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American  cotton  in  India,  18. 
Ammonia,  32. 
American  apple,  35. 

Andrews,  Edward,  some  account  of,  46.  54. 
Atmospheric  repulsion,  61. 
Agriculture,  61. 

A  patch  on  both  knees  and  gloves  on,  65." 
An  African  lawgiver,  79. 
Apple  tree,  an  immense,  79. 
American  flour,  84. 
Apple  juice,  84. 

Amazonas,  the  silva  or  forest,  desert  of,  86. 

Ancients  of  America,  119. 

Ancient  writings,  141. 

Africa,  the  interior  of,  154. 

Aeronaut  spider,  166. 

Alabama,  180. 

A  good  man,  with  a  few  remarks  about  paying  debts, 

and  other  rational  amusements,  1 95. 
Ancient  teeth,  195. 
A  good  judge,  196. 
A  man  with  145  children,  202. 
Anti-war  protests,  203. 
An  infallible  remedj,  206. 
Age  of  animals,  210. 
Afflictions,  a  few  thoughts  on,  210. 
An  avenging  conscience,  211. 
Anthracite  coal  ashes,  215. 
Albatros,  the,  217. 
A  watchword,  21 7. 
Alabama,  looking  ahead,  226.  252. 
Adventures  in  the  Pacific,  238. 
A  dog  at  sea,  159. 
Antarctic  continent,  250. 
Africa,  South,  a  wonder  in,  258. 
A  sister's  love,  271. 
An  editor  going  abroad,  278. 
Accidents  to  steamboats,  282. 

Association  of  Friends  for  the  free  instruction  of  col- 
oured persons,  288. 
American  ship  in  Japan,  290. 
Awful  tornado,  291. 
African  slave  trade,  299. 
A  gem,  303. 

Another  state  coming,  303. 
Armenians,  326. 
Asafcetida,  332. 
All  for  the  best,  351. 
Aloe  25  feet  high,  365. 
Accidents  on  railroads,  384. 
An  American  abroad,  395. 
A  word  fitly  spoken,  402. 
Artesian  well  of  Genelle,  411. 

Alexander,  Samuel,  John  Barclay,  and  Benjamin 
White,  340. 

Burn,  recipe  for,  15. 
Blind  bridles,  42. 

Bewley,  Joseph,  to  Henry  Bewley-^lctter,  55. 

Birkenhead  opposite  Liverpool,  58. 

Beautiful  illustration,  65. 

Barclay,  Robert,  71. 

Baldwin's  Gazetteer,  71. 

Birds,  great  flight  of,  88. 

Barometer,  a  new,  96. 

Bowne,  John,  and  family,  101.  110.  117. 

Benezet,  Anthony,  letter  of,  126. 

Borrowers,  132. 

Barnes's  discourse,  138.  145. 

Bible  association,  circular  of  the,  153. 

Bible,  accuracy  of  the,  163. 

Bible  in  China,  176. 

Bone  manure,  188. 

Brilliant  fog,  196. 

Bridge  across  the  Delaware,  215. 

Bible  association  report,  266. 

Bartram,  William,  anecdote  of,  277. 

Bridgeman,  Laura,  in  Philadelphia,  283. 

Bare-footed  printer  boy,  303. 

Barbarians,  who  are  they  ?  303. 

Beautiful  simile,  311. 


j  Bury  my  influence  with  me,  318. 
Bad  temper,  a  cure  for,  328. 
Birds,  great  collection  of,  339. 

Barclay,  John,  Samuel  Alexander,   and  Benjamin 

White,  340. 
Butter,  to  sweeten  it,  342. 
Bird  story,  348. 
Bomb-proof  town,  358. 
Bottle  making,  362. 
Bottle  tit  and  nest,  382. 
Beautiful  trait  of  a  young  daughter,  386. 
Benevolent  East  India  merchant,  387. 
Blessedness  of  perseverance,  398. 
"  Bear  ye  one  another's  burthens,"  416. 

Canine  character,  remarkable  case  of,  52. 
Christ's  presence  the  authority  of  the  rWon,  62. 
Canadian  family,  72. 
Courageous  exert>~»"  OI  J-  A.  Collier,  76. 
Caswe".  onver,  79. 

oorson,  James,  struggles  of  youth  in  the  case  of,  83. 
Crossing  the  Atlantic,  98. 
Canning,  1U7. 
Coloured  colony,  139. 

Coloured  orphans,  report  of  the  association  for  the  care 

of,  143. 
Calicoes,  to  wash,  154. 
Chinese  steam  navigation,  168. 
Centenarian  couple,  death  of  the,  170. 
Ch  amois  hunter,  adventures  of  a,  178. 
Canine  sagacity,  180. 
Cattle  crossing  the  Nile,  194. 
Cheyney  v.  Penn,  206. 
Commendable  industry,  211. 
Cherokee  nation,  215. 
Chestnut  tree  on  Mount  Etna,  217. 
Call  to  the  ministry,  228. 
Controversy,  229.  396. 
Cannel  coal,  230. 
Cherokee  schools,  238. 
Consumption  of  cotton,  244. 
Copper  Mines,  245. 
Children's  books,  248. 

Capital  punishment  virtually  abolished  in  Indiana,  155. 
Changes  in  condition,  275. 
Christianity  in  China,  276. 
Carpet  weaving  in  Auburn,  276. 
Cuba,  279. 

Case  of  conscience,  280. 
Cigar  smokers,  280. 

Class  reprobation — two  honest  lawyers,  287. 

Clark,  Adam,  on  dancing,  287. 

Cotton  manufactures,  288. 

Cavern  of  the  early  Christians,  307. 

Curious  fact,  308. 

Capital  punishment,  abrogation  of,  318.  324. 
Colour  of  flowers,  328. 
Cotton  goods,  exports  of,  331. 
Cranberries,  332. 
Cabool,  description  of,  339. 
Contemptuous  epithets,  356. 
Community  among  savages,  358. 
Civilization,  360. 

Clocks  regulated  by  lightning,  363. 

Cotton  mattrasscs,  383. 

Cob  meal,  value  of,  384. 

Cabbage  sprouts,  387. 

Carriage  brake,  391. 

Cost  of  war,  392. 

Coral  insect,  403. 

Colour  on  vegetation,  403. 

Cinders,  how  removed  from  the  eye,  403. 

Dog,  affecting  instance  of  attachment  in  a,  4. 
Doctrine  of  Friends,  by  Anthony  Benezet,  61. 
Disinterested  legatees,  90. 
Distressing  death,  122. 
Duelling,  122. 

Duncan,  John,  the  African  traveller,  160. 

Duties  of  our  day,  183. 

Dogs,  362 ;  singular  affection  of  a  dog,  204. 


Decree  of  the  king  of  Bavaria,  212. 
Dead  letter  office,  233. 
Duties  of  life,  236. 
Depopulation  of  Virginia,  236. 

Domestic  habits  of  the  great  in  Southern  Russia,  306. 
Dexterous  horsemanship,  306. 
Destructive  fire,  315. 
Dew,  359. 

Duncan,  Mary  Lundie,  359. 
Death  of  a  father  and  son,  415. 

Deaths. — Phineas  Nixon,  Huldah  Stevens,  Rachel 
Lightfoot,  Esther  E.  Hillman,  John  Bateman,  16; 
James  Hadley,  Sidney  Jane  Walter,  Elizabeth  D.  Ter- 
rell, 24 ;  Mary  Johnson,  Dr.  Benjamin  Albertson, 
40  j  Elizabeth  Hillcs,  James  H.  Stanton,  Jane  Men- 
denhall,  48 ;  Michael  Fulghum,  Mary  Pike,  Lewis 
Hunt,  56 ;  Phebe  D.  Meredith,  Margaret  Reynolds, 
61 ;  Martha  Potts,  Samuel  Gritman,  72  ;  Susan  Shoe- 
maker, Joanna  Sophia  Kimber,  80  ;  Mary  C.  Corbit, 
88;  Elizabeth  Coleman,  96;  John  R.  Corse,  104; 
James  White,  Mary  Dickinson,  112;  James  Price, 
George  Brinton  Johnson,  Benjamin  Cope,  120 ;  Lucy 
B.  Hacker,  128;  John  Philips,  136 ;  Phebe  Hola- 
way,  George  Brantingham,  Elihu  Griffin,  Lydia 
Sharpless,  144;  Lydia  Needles,  Isaac  P.William- 
son, 152;  Anna  B.  Roberts,  168;  Sarah  S.  Mitchell, 
184;  Hannah  Smith,  192;  Joseph  Wills,  Rhoda 
Denn,  Elizabeth  H.  Wood,  200  ;  Tacy  Tucker,  216  ; 
Lydia  Lewis,  216;  lohn  B.  Hadley,  Susa., 
Jesse  Doan,  224;  Mary  Gibbs,  232;  Peter  Allen, 
Daniel  Stroud,  Thomas  Pugh,-  240  ;  Mary  R.  Lee. 
Deborah  Mabie,  245 ;  David  Morrison,  Rebecca 
Goodwin,  Jeremiah  Healy,  Dr.  William  E.  Haines, 
256  ;  Benjamin  Pritchard,  Aaron  Pritchard,  Aaron 
Eastburn,  Mary  Pusey,  Thomas  Buckley,  272 ; 
Ebcnczcr  Hussey,  Mary  Aircy,  Elizabeth  B.  Shot- 
well,  Jane  Peirce,  Esther  C.  Horton,  280 ;  Uriah 
Starbuck,  Deborah  Parker,  Rebecca  D.  Warrington, 
288;  Sarah  Siler,  Eliza  B.  Hadley,  Hannah  Mar- 
shall, Hephzibah  Lippincott,  304;  Elizabeth  Hut- 
chin,  312;  Hannah  Warder,  328;  Calvin  Carpenter, 
332  ;  William  Southerland,  328  ;  Joseph  Price,  332  ; 
Hannah  Logan  Smith,  Thomas  White,  343  ;  Mary 
Hulme,  344  ;  Samuel  Allen,  Margaret  Hutchinson, 
Anna  Buckley,  352 ;  Eliza  C.  Bedell,  Avolina  H. 
Wethrill,  360  ;  Anna  Warrington,  George  W.  Trim- 
ble,  376  ;  George  Brinton,  Sr.,  384 ;  Benjamin  Bar- 
rett, Amy  Hoopes,  Martha  Trucblood,  392;  Samuel 
F.  Adams,  Sarah  Dorland,  Deborali  W.  Dillingham, 
408. 

Extracts.— 40.  47.  60,  61.  65.  71,  72.  76.78.  84.  88.  96. 
107.109.111,  112.  114.  120.  123.  136.  110.  180, 
210.  239.  155.  328.  343.  347.  355.  357.  358.  364, 
365  392.  400.  407. 

Elixir  of  health,  80. 

Eyes  of  insects,  157. 

Eruption  of  Mount  Hccla,  163. 

Example,  180. 

Electrical  phenomenon,  202. 

Emperor  of  China  and  the  scriptures,  224. 

Extensive  factory,  227. 

Electric  girl,  232. 

Emigrant  ship,  the  wreck  of  an,  233. 
Example  from  a  barbarian,  231. 
Extensive  cotton  factory,  243. 
Encouragement,  158. 

Eastern  Virginia,  prospects  in,  for  new  settlers.  354. 
Employment,  387. 

Editorial. — Account  of  Ohio  Yearly  Meeting,  arm..! 
of  the  delegation  of  English  Friends  lo  Indiana,  8  : 
Friends  in  Norway,  1  6;  proceedings  of  a  meeting  in 
Charleston  on  the  religious  instruction  of  the  ne- 
groes, 24  ;  Ohio  Yearly  Meeting-,  Indiana  Yearly 
Meeting,  32;  Indiana  Yearly  Meeting,  44:  Balti- 
more Yearly  Meeting,  45  ;  notice  of  Joseph  Bewly's 
letter,  56;  society  for  promoting  the  abolition  of  ca- 
pital punishment,  61;  North  Carolina  Yearly  Meet- 
ing, 72;  temperance  movement  in  Europe,  80;  fail- 
ure of  crops  in  England  and  Ireland,  38 ;  constitu- 
tion of  Texas,  memorials  against  its  adoption,  96 ; 


INDEX. 


peace  petitions  to  congress,  104;  notice  of  the  ninth 
volume  of  the  Friends'  Library,  112;  admission  of 
Texas  as  a  state ;  book  of  peace,  120  ;  notice  of  arti- 
cles relative  to  "  the  Indian  race,"  and  "  the  subject 
of  slavery ;"  the  Oregon  dispute,  136;  the  commit- 
tee of  English  Friends,  the  shelter,  144;  the  late 
news  from  England,  152;  Haverford  school,  160  ; 
notice  of  J.  J.  Gurney's  letter,  168;  the  Oregon 
question,  176;  "  Friends' Library,"  184 ;  the  wea- 
ther, 192  ;  Friends  of  the  Indiana  deputation,  200  ; 
the  "anti-war  protests;"  George  Keith's  separate 
meeting,  216;  the  close  of  the  "proprietary  corres- 
pondence;" tract  association,  224 ;  wreck  of  the  John 
Minturn,  232  ;  capture  of  the  slaver  Pons,  240  ;  our 
Yearly  Meeting,  245;  the  Yearly  Meeting,  256; 
Bible  association,  264 ;  war  with  Mexico ;  decease  of 
Ann  Jones,  272;  the  war  with  Mexico,  280;  Laura 
Bridgeman,  288  ;  the  Oregon  question  ;  horrors  of 
the  war ;  Ann  Jones,  296  ;  declaration  on  the  subject 
of  slavery,  of  the  Presbyterians;  Dublin  Yearly 
Meeting,  304  ;  the  more  sure  word ;  the  Oregon  con- 
troversy ;  New  York  Yearly  Meeting,  312  ;  London 
Yearly  Meeting,  Dublin  Yearly  Meeting,  320; 
treaty  with  regard  to  the  Oree-on  rlicputo ;  persecu- 
tion in  Turkey,  328;  lellowshipping  slaveholder*, 
332 ;  New  England  Yearly  Meeting,  London  and 
Dublin  Yearly  Meetings,  344 ;  the  smaller  body  of 
Friends  in  New  England ;  the  Irish  epistle,  353;  the 
war  ;  a  brilliant  meteor,  360  ;  fruits  of  war,  368  ; 
Nantucket  sufferers,  376  ;  ratification  of  the  Oregon 
treaty  ;  the  Randolph  negroes,  384 ;  losses  of  Friends 
by  the  fire  in  Nantucket,  392 ;  extract  of  a  letter 
from  "  Dr.  Hook,  vicar  of  Leeds,"  400 ;  slavery  in 
Kentucky,  408 ;  close  of  the  volume ;  bills,  416. 

Fremont's  report,  continued,  7.  10.  18.  27.  34.  42.  50. 
Fire  place,  history  of  the,  9.  21. 
Fothcrcill — extract,  24. 
Fisher,  Mary,  3G. 

Fire  in  New  York,  59  ;  fires  of  last  year,  136. 

Frightful  scene,  74. 

Farmers  dont  sell  your  ashes,  80. 

Florida  autumn,  84. 

Frogs  in  stones,  95. 

Florida  hemp,  96. 

Flatterers,  106. 

Favourable  signs  of  the  times,  114. 
Forgiveness,  128. 
Fox,  extract,  135. 
Fuller — extract,  166. 
Free  exercise  of  private  judgment,  199. 
Female  society  of  Philadelphia  for  the  relief  and  em- 
ployment of  the  poor,  200. 
Fountain  of  vice,  203. 
Flourishing  county,  211. 
Frederick  of  Prussia,  238. 
Flowers  in  bed-rooms,  248. 
Fish  oil  used  in  generating  steam,  250. 
Friends'  asylum,  annual  report,  261. 
Fairs,  263. 

Friends'  New  York  memorial,  270. 
Friends'  books,  389. 
Forests  and  streams,  407. 
Farm  school,  41 1, 
Fire  damp,  416. 

Grape  vine,  on  the  cultivation  of,  No.  7, — 1.  No.  8, — 
20. 

Grubb,  Sarah,  public  services  of,  5.  14.  30.  37.  62.  68. 

Guano,  the  natural  history  of,  91. 

Guardians  of  the  poor,  interesting  statements  of,  95. 

Granite  bread,  95. 

Govona,  Rosa,  account  of,  515. 

Getchell,  Dennis,  of  Vassalborough,.  132. 

Greathcad,  Robert,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  164. 

Gurney,  J.  J.,  letter  from,  166. 

Great  age,  1 76. 

Good-will  and  works  to  all  men,  179. 

Grahame's  colonial  history,  225.  234.  241.  249.  257. 

265.273.281.  289.  297.  305.  314.  321.  329,  337. 

345.  353.  361.  369.  277.  385.  393.  404.  409. 
Green,  Sarah,  229. 
Grand  discovery,  230. 
Good  neighbourhood,  231. 
Great  heat,  238. 
Great  farmer,  238. 
Grass  seed,  264. 
Give  us  plain  English,  278. 
Great  longevity,  278. 
Growth  of  the  West,  291. 
Glory  of  war — horrors  of  war,  309. 
Gum  arabic,  342. 
Garrick,  358. 


Gold,  examples  of  the  divisibility  of,  378  ;  the  power  of, 
336. 

Gem  for  the  Christian,  391. 
Grammar  or  no  grammar,  398. 

History  of  the  religious  progress  of  the  "  people  called 
Quakers,"  in  Pennsylvania,  6.  22.  38.  47.  52.  60.  68. 
-  76.  85.  93.  103.  108.  116.  125.  134.  142.  167.  172. 
181.  188.  197.  205.  213.  221.  230.  237.  246.  259. 
253.  260.  268.  284.  293. 

Harris,  Samuel,  29. 

Hedgehogs,  35. 

Honest  and  upright  dealings,  40. 
Honest  boy,  42. 
Health  and  temperance,  61. 
Hydraulic  engine,  an  immense,  132. 
Hints  to  young  men,  146. 

Haverford  school,  address  of  the  managers  to  the  stock- 
holders, &c,  1 54. 
Heriot  and  his  hospital,  170. 
Hear  both  sides,  174. 
Hadley,  James,  190. 
How  was  it  done,  192. 
Hunting  ostriches  and  wild  horses,  223. 
History  of  house  lights,  242.  251. 
Human  glory,  262. 

Howell's  patent,  waing  machine,  332. 

Hecla,  eruptions  of,  3j6. 

How  a  Quaker  is  made,  340. 

Humble  life,  342. 

Heathen  fable  christianized,  379. 

Hicksite  scheme  for  obtaining  control  in  a  Yearly 

Meeting,  392. 
"  Hold  fast  the  form  of  sound  words,"  396. 
Hypocrisy,  407. 

India  rubber,  uses  of,  3. 

Indian  medical  practice,  26. 

Isthmus  of  Panama,  32.  239. 

Ice-land  transformed  into  sun-land,  35. 

Indian  council,  79  ;  Indian  race,  124. 

Individual  enterprise,  84. 

Intellectual  prodigy,  87. 

Interests  of  our  own  Society,  94. 

Incidents  of  real  life,  154. 

Industry,  173. 

Indians  in  Europe,  238. 

Instance  of  high  minded  integrity,  239. 

Insects,  importance  of,  to  commerce,  255. 

Indian  report,  262. 

India,  262. 

Insane,  early  treatment  of  the,  279. 

Inveterate  smokers,  279. 

Indian  corn,  274  ;  for  soiling  and  fodder,  286. 

Ice  trade,  309  ;  artificial  iceing,  416. 

Ingenious  instruments,  343. 

Intemperance  in  Great  Britain,  347. 

Irish  epistle,  350. 

Insanity,  279  ;  excessive  application  a  cause  of,  352. 

Insect  creation,  wonders  of  the,  358. 

Insects,  wonders  of,  387. 

Inspiration  versus  fallibility,  406. 

Indian  chief,  trusting  an,  or  confidence  returned,  410. 

Jews,  3 ;  emigration  to  America,  407. 
Jerusalem,  the  present  appearance  of,  78. 
Jesuits,  88. 
Jay,  John,  162. 

Judge  righteous  judgment,  254.  316. 
Jewish  colonization,  282. 

Journey  across  the  deserts  of  the  American  continent, 
295. 

James  I.  of  England,  anecdote  of,  398. 

Judge  no  man  by  his  dress,  371. 

Jonah,  the  prophet,  406. 

Joppa,  407. 

John  the  Baptist,  413. 

Kindness,  power  of,  35.  168;  better  than  force,  150. 
Knowledge,  141. 

Kernel  of  wheat  germinating  in  ice,  392. 
Live — let  live — help  live,  36. 

Light,  yellow  and  red  rays  destructive  to  the  germina- 
tion of  plants,  42. 
Look  to  the  leaks  in  your  buildings,  115, 
Look  to  the  end,  128. 
Liberal  bequests,  136. 
Lavatcr,  C.  J.,  141. 
Learning  and  doing,  148. 
Love — prayer,  165. 

Luminosity  in  plants  and  animals,  187.  195. 
Light  of  Christ,  207. 


Long  street,  244. 

Lead  trade,  245.  . 

Locomotive,  279. 

Longevity,  286. 

License  question,  303. 

Locusts,  307.  % 
Lion,  a  pet  one,  307. 

Letter  to  a  newly  married  young  woman,  311. 
Legal  construction,  317. 

Low's  domesticated  animals — the  mule,  zebra,  quag- 

ga,  &c,  334. 
Lift  him  up,  use  kind  words,  342. 
London  Yearly  Meeting,  348. 
London  epistle  of  1845,  356  ;  of  1846,  374. 
Lindlcy,  Ruth  Anna,  365.  373. 
Luther— his  faith  and  firmness,  405. 

Mint,  anise  and  cummin,  31. 

Mahogany  furniture,  to  polish,  33. 

Mexico,  61.  86 ;  ruins  of,  88. 

Mackerel  fishery,  74. 

Miraculous  escape,  84. 

Mississippi  rapids,  84. 

Militia  trainings,  abolition  of,  124. 

Moderation,  182. 

Mechanical  chirographer,  196. 

Mildness  of  the  English  season,  198. 

"My  Father's. at  the  helm,  212. 

Magnetic  telegraph,  anticipating  a  storm  by  the,  230. 
Machine  for  sowing  grain,  243. 
Ml-i-o'sj  electro-magnetic  telegraph,  279. 

Matamoras,  aoa  

Mohegan  chief,  317. 

March  of  improvement,  342. 

Mendicant  dog,  343. 

Mexico,  recollections  of,  352. 

Monkeys,  352.  « 

Mouse  story,  383. 

Manufacture  of  relics,  387. 

Meetings  for  discipline,  390. 

Marshall,  Charles,  397. 

Marriages.— Henry  Haines  to  Elizabeth  Shinn  ;  Caleb 
S.  Hunt  to  Rebecca  Ann  Abbott,  24 ;  Samuel  VV. 
Maris  to  Sarah  Wetherill ;  Francis  Bacon  to  Han- 
nah Allen  ;  Josiah  Lownes  Harvey  to  Caroline  Eliza 
Fitz  Randolph ;  George  Abbott  to  Ruth  S.  Baker, 
32 ;  Jeremiah  Comfort  to  Elizabeth  Cadwalader,  40 ; 
John  G.  Edge  to  Jane  P.  King  ;  John  B.  Kaighn  to 
Rebecca  Hillman,  48  ;  Daniel  S.  Congden  to  Sarah 
B.  Wanzer,  56  ;  Josiah  Tatum,  Jr.  to  Hannah  Maria 
Albright,  61 ;  Needham  T.  Perkins  to  Sally  W.  Cox, 
80  ;  Casper  W.  Thompson  to  Mary  Wistar  ;  Lindley 
Haines  to  Ann  L.  Sharp ;  Mark  Collins  to  Edith 
Craft,  96;  David  Garrett  to  Mary  Ann  Hoopes ; 
Solomon  Lukens  to  Susan  Wilson,  112  ;  Daniel  L. 
Smith  to  Jane  Park  ;  Charles  W.  Roberts  to  Martha 
W.  Walker;  William  Dennis  to  Susan  B.  Gum- 
mere,  120;  Caleb  Hoopes  to  Mary  Cooper,  152; 
Francis  T.  King  to  Elizabeth  G.  Taber,  1 68  ;  Eli- 
phaz  Cheyney  to  Eliza  Ann  Hayes ;  Ely  B.  Hay- 
wood to  Margaretta  Elkinton,  192;  William  H. 
Cook  to  Edith  Hadley,  232  ;  Clayton  L.  Brown  to 
Emma  Haines,  240  ;  Henry  C.  Morrison  to  Lucy 
Battey ;  Daniel  Wanzer  to  Cynthia  Osborn,  256  ; 
Benjamin  H.  Wright  to  Sally  Ann  Stroud,  264  ; 
Samuel  Abbott  to  Sarah  Wistar,  272  ;  Thomas  Hut- 
chinson to  Hannah  Kaighn,  272  ;  William  Canby  to 
Annie  Tatnall,  280  ;  Edward  Hedley  to  Hannah  W. 
Bonsall,  320;  William  P.  Bangs  to  Sarah  C.  Emlcn, 
352 ;  George  C.  Kenyon  to  Mary  Ecroyd,  400 ; 
William  J.  Alsop  to  Amy  Eastlack,  408. 

Natural  instinct,  35. 

New  Zealand,  glimpses  of,  75. 

New  Zealanders,  traits  of  the,  106.  114 

New  Orleans,  growth  of  land  in,  108. 

New  York,  148;  New  York  and  Liverpool,  215. 

Not  in  word,  but  in  power,  150. 

Near  by,  208. 

New  invention,  211. 

Names  of  places  in  the  United  States,  219. 

New  Jersey  pirates,'  226. 

New  planet  or  comet,  160. 

New  expedition  for  the  interior  of  Africa,  1 60. 

Notes  on  natural  history,  263.  270.  277.  286.  294.  301. 

New  Grenada,  and  the  Darien  canal,  274. 

Negro  mathematician,  275. 

Natural  prejudices,  279. 

Naturalist,  visit  of  a,  332. 

Noble  Act,  368. 

Novel  curiosity,  368. 

Nineveh,  discoveries  at,  403. 

New  England  thrift,  411. 


On  the  more  sure  word,  310.  389. 
Oath,  refusing  an,  310. 
Overcoming  evil  with  good,  347. 
0[>ium  trade,  387 

Proprietary  correspondence,  2.  12.  17.  25.  49.  57.  66. 

73.  81.  89.  102.  105. 113.  121.  129.  139.  149.  155. 

161.  169.  177. 185.  193.  201.  209.  218. 
Pennsylvania,  4. 

Pickling  meat,  new  mode  of,  36. 
Preaching  by  example,  37. 
Pride  in  man,  40. 
Parents,  48. 

Pied  fly-catcher,  anecdote  of,  52. 

Pawlonia  imperialis  of  Japan,  79. 

Philosopher's  stone,  80. 

Potting  plants  for  winter,  80. 

Profitable  hint,  93. 

Peace  petitions  to  congress,  99. 

Piscatorial  facts,  106. 

Prayer,  126. 

Plaster  blackboard,  127. 

Poor  children,  report  of  the  association  of  Friends  for 

the  instruction  of,  132. 
Population  of  Newark,  136. 
Perpetuity  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  148. 
Principles,  the  church,  158. 
Pennsylvania  hospital,  164. 

Potato  peelings,  168;  potato  disease,  392  ;  bread,  95. 
Philanthropist,  a  genuine,  179. 

Peace  should  be  taught  by  Christian  ministers,  184. 

Potato,  substitute  for,  1 86 ;  preservation  of,  264. 

Pyramids,  view  from  the,  208. 

Pleasures  of  royalty,  217. 

Patent  office,  220. 

Perspiration,  223. 

Picquot,  Lamarrc,  239. 

Perfume  of  plants,  245. 

Presence  of  mind,  2477 

Pittsburg  files  and  cast-steel,  290. 

Pennsylvania  prison  system,  303. 

Phenomenon,  303. 

Pride  versus  truth,  311. 

Persons  apparently  drowned,  318. 

Primitive  Quaker,  363. 

Preserved  meat,  368. 

Paper,  manufacture  of,  368. 

Panther,  ferocious  attack  by  a,  370. 

Patience  under  suffering,  388. 

Protestantism  in  Turkey,  391. 

Pestilence  of  Bagdad. 

Poetry. — Original. — On  the  death  of  a  friend  ;  the  ran- 
somed, 4  ;  speak  it  boldly,  12  ;  lines — written  on  the 
Schuylkill  near  Fairmount,  48 ;  lines  addressed  to  a 
young  friend ;  "  buy  the  truth,''  &c,  60  ;  grief— con- 
solation, 92  ;  the  ice  storm,  104  ;  scene  on  the  Ohio, 
108  ;  youth's  giddy  days,  120  ;  the  great  missionary, 
124  ;  the  two  pilots,  or  the  shipwreck,  141  ;  the  two 
pilots,  or  the  harbour  gained,  152;  have  faith  in  one 
another,  157  ;  stanzas,  164;  lines  in  memory  of  T. 
K.,  P.  P.  and  S.  S.,  &c,  176  ;  the  servant  and  his 
Lord,  180;  spare  thy  people,  200;  the  still  small 
voice,  244  ;  lines  pencilled  on  a  card,  276  ;  a  better 
day,  304 ;  obedience,  324.  • 

Selected. — Life's  sunny  spots,  16  ;  passing  under  the 
rod,  28  ;  lines ;  the  invalid  to  her  friends,  36 ;  aspira- 
tion, 56 ;  hymn  before  sunrise  to  Mont  Blanc,  76 ; 
the  autumn  leaf ;  inscription,  84  ;  going  to  law,  95  ; 
little  sins,  96 ;  forgiveness,  127  ;  messengers  of  love, 
128  ;  thoughts  of  heaven,  148  ;  true  glory,  132  ;  love 
divine,  164;  never  despair,  180;  the  Jersey  home, 
stead,  188  ;  lines  addressed  to  a  child,  208  ;  the  hid- 
den stream,  212  ;  the  questioner,  224  ;  beautiful  ex. 
tract,  224 ;  the  ship  builders,  232  ;  the  prisoner's  ad- 
dress to  his  mother,  246  ;  the  heart's  guests  ;  never 
rail  at  the  world ;  humility,  268  ;  a  prayer  for  the 
poor,  280  ;  an  evening  hymn,  284  ;  hymn,  295  ;  what 
constitutes  a  church ;  where  shall  I  spend  eternity, 
300  ;  earth,  308 ;  the  haunted  house,  316;  ancient 
ruins,  324 ;  the  bequest,  336 ;  speak  no  ill ;  the  bee, 
340 ;  the  farmer  turned  soldier,  348 ;  the  poor  man 
to  the  scornful  rich  man,  356 ;  the  way,  the  truth, 
and  the  life ;  bo  happy,  364  ;  death  of  an  aged  Chris, 
tian,  372  ;  living  waters ;  for  the  church  in  a  low 
condition,  388  ;  "  It  is  well,"  400  ;  why  art  thou  cast 
down,  404  ;  little  things,  408. 

Quality — not  quantity,  231. 
Queer  boarder,  313. 

Railway  speculation,  magnitude  of,  75. 
I  Rothschild,  immense  profit  of  the  house  of,  9& 
|  Rotterdam,  the  city  of,  127. 


Rhine,  passage  of  the,  167. 
Rise  and  fall  of  a  church,  199. 
Railroad  iron,  212  ;  railways,  264. 
Remarkable  recovery  of  a  lost  child,  215. 
Russian  climate,  effects  of,  227. 
Remarkable  meteor  at  Fayettevillc,  244. 
Rule  in  the  church,  271. 
Reformation,  275. 
Reading  of  fiction,  278.  . 
Rosse's  telescope,  318. 
Russian  America,  318. 

Rattlesnakes  and  their  uses  in  America,  338. 
Remarkable  discovery,  339. 
Reaping,  342. 

Randolph,  John,  his  emancipated  slaves,  140,  343.  381. 
Ruins,  343. 

Railroad  system  of  the  United  States,  367. 

Sanctification,  justification,  13. 
Singular  phenomenon,  24. 
Sea,  influx  of  the,  33. 
Seven  dials  of  London,  41. 
Steamboat  landing,  60. 
Singular  discovery,  61. 
Sailor's  heroism,  67. 
Snag  boats,  84. 

St.  Petersburgh,  wealthy  slaves,  84. 

Snakes  in  New  South  Wales,  92. 

Styrole,  95. 

Storms,  the  law  of,  97. 

Strange  phenomenon,  99. 

Suffering,  the  price  of  oiinst's  kingdom,  111. 

Sewingr  maf1""0)  "* 

SurWr,  Charles,  oration,  118.  122.  130.  138.  146. 

Slavery,  the  subject  of,  124.  302 ;  slave  trade,  139.  207. 

Suckers  of  fruit  trees,  127. 

Save  your  salt  barrels,  148. 

Salt  applied  to  flowers,  154. 

Signs  of  the  times,  174. 

Suffolk  coast,  wearing  of  the,  180. 

Strength  of  the  human  frame,  180. 

Steam  and  horse  power  superseded,  182. 

Snow  bunting,  200. 

Sayings  from  the  Persian,  200. 

Summer  ice  in  Virginia,  203. 

Submerged  lands  of  Missouri,  204. 

Sickness,  how  to  avoid,  211. 

Starting  in  the  world,  212. 

Spots  on  the  sun,  224. 

Spanish  fort,  discovery  of  the  ruins  of,  227. 

School  friendship  remembered,  236. 

Slavery,  effects  of,  244. 

Shepherds  of  Judea,  159. 

Shocks  of  earthquakes,  250. 

Seling,  the  German  Father  Mathew,  250. 

Slave  ship  Pons,  255.  259. 

Singular  and  fatal  accident,  278. 

Storm  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  278. 

Spirit  of  prophecy,  291. 

Saxon  sheep,  imported,  307. 

Strawberries,  311. 

Salih  Pacha,  311. 

Slavery,  the  beauties  of,  313  ;  horrors  of,  372. 

Sea  captain  rebuked,  328. 

Steadfastness  of  the  Christian,  333, 

Shipwreck,  334. 

Sell-control,  342, 

Shepherds  of  Mont  Perdu,  343. 

Shirt  tree  of  America,  343. 

Scare  crows,  343. 

Spectacles,  invention  of,  368, 

Salt  mines  of  Cardona,  370. 

Samphire,  371. 

Spreading  the  truth,  380. 

Slave  case,  an  important  one,  383. 

Slave,  a  white  one,  384. 

Strawberry  leaves  for  the  dysentery,  391. 

Striking  experiment,  391. 

Slavery  in  Russia,  392. 

Society  of  Friends  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey, 

&c,  405.  412. 
Scene,  an  exciting,  416. 

Turkish  manufactories,  16. 
Tea  as  a  nutriment,  36. 
Teaching  by  similitude,  70. 
True  light,  70. 
The  west,  92. 

The  past — the  present,  100. 
Trials  needful  to  purification,  107. 
Terrible  steamboat  disaster,  141. 
The  latter  rain,  161. 

The  light  of  Christ,  173. 190  ;  inward  appearance,  198. 


The  spirit  of  peace,  176. 
Todd,  Mary,  182. 
Topers,  hard  times  for,  182. 
Time,  the  value  of,  182. 
Temperance,  217. 
Tract  association,  222. 
That  shout,  227. 
The  Kentucky  giant,  230. 
Terrible  conflagration,  230. 
Take  the  other  hand,  236. 
Tea  parties,  241. 
The  holy  land,  244. 
The  Camanches,  295. 
Tornado  at  Grenada,  311. 
Truth  progressive,  313. 
The  ass,  322. 
Turpentine,  330, 
The  Indians,  331. 
Thy  brother,  342. 
Total  darkness,  342. 
The  two  stew-pans,  346. 
This  world  and  the  next,  347. 
True  to  their  principles,  349. 
The  archdeacon  and  the  artist,  355. 
Tame  leopard,  355. 

Terrible  steam-boat  collision  nn  I  be  St.  Lawrence,  375. 

Telegraphic  communication,  France  and  England,  383. 

The  West  Indies,  390. 

Try  it,  391. 

The  short  cut,  391. 

Tar  for  sheep,  392. 

The  nerve  of  the  continent,  394. 

Unity,  64. 

Uninflammable  timber,  95. 

United  States  and  Great  Britain,  215. 

Uprightness  and  truth  in  trade,  158. 

Vibrations  of  the  air  on  Mount  Blanc,  59. 

Vesuvius,  196. 

Venus,  the  planet,  134. 

Vegetables,  new  for  our  table,  151. 

Valuable  discovery,  199. 

Visit  to  a  ragged  school,  239. 

Valuable  invention,  240  ;  suggestion,  243. 

Voltaire's  plan  to  rebuild  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  285. 

Venturesome  voyage,  31 1. 

Virginia,  emigration  into,  391. 

Ventilation,  403. 

West-town  school,  29. 
Whitehead,  J.,  64. 
Wilson,  the  ornithologist,  67. 
Wonderful  spring,  67. 
Warwick — extract,  67. 
Who  wants  to  go  to  war,  97. 

War,  135  ;  the  cost  of,  99  ;  horrors  of,  182  ;  expensive- 
ness  of,  277.  303;  its  responsibilities,  294  ;  effects  of, 
296.  303  ;  picture  of,  by  Dr.  Rush,  336  ;  as  it  is,  396. 

Wall  of  China,  99. 

Water  in  the  desert,  127. 

Wars,  trivial  causes  of,  134. 

Washington  city,  155. 

Waste  and  want,  186. 

Wild  cattle  of  Texas,  187. 

Wreck  of  the  ship  John  Minturn,  214. 

Wild  ducks  near  Baltimore,  254. 

Wash  for  roofs  and  walls,  255. 

Woman's  kindness,  258. 

Wasting  power  of  rivers,  283. 

Wool  in  the  United  States,  300. 

Women  of  Exeter,  address  of,  302. 

Whitehead — extract,  304. 

Wheat,  cutting  it  early,  342. 

Wrath,  351. 

Wife,  a  good,  351. 

William  the  Conqueror's  dying  confession,  357. 

White  carrot,  359. 

Wrinkles,  3.72. 

Whose  faith  follow,  380. 

Wild  ducks  tamed — beavers,  386. 

Water,  the  nature  and  relations  of,  399. 

Warning  to  persecutors,  407. 

White,  Benjamin,  John  Barclay,  Sam'l  Alexander,  340. 

Yankees  at  the  South,  111. 
Yankee  notions,  211  ;  enterprise,  290. 
Youthful  intrepidity,  283. 
Yankee  rocking  chair,  336. 
Yarnall,  Peter,  letter  to,  383. 

Zinc,  36. 

Zschokkc,  Hcinrich,'  extracts  from  the  life  of,  29S. 
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ON  THE  CULTIVATION  OP  THE  GRAPE  VINE. 

(  No.  7.  ) 
PRUNING  AND  TRAINING. 

The  proper  pruning  of  vines  constitutes  the 
most  important  part  of  the  treatment,  pn~asary 
to  insure  healttry  vines  and  'unit.  We  will 
commence  with  the  young  plant,  whether  it  be 
"*om  a  cutting  or  layer,  at  the  fall  of  the  leaf 
at  the  end  of  the  season,  or  after  its  first  year's 
growth.  In  England,  the  prevailing  practice 
is  to  prune  in  the  fall ;  their  winters  being 
much  more  mild  than  ours,  there  is  less  risk 
of  injury  therefrom  frost  than  with  us,  though 
our  native  vines  rarely  suffer  much  from  the 
effect  of  the  winter  in  the  latitude  of  Philadel- 
phia, whether  pruned  in  the  autumn  or  spring. 
But  as  a  general  rule,  I  think  the  spring  of  the 
year  is  the  best  time  to  prune.  Forsythe,  a 
celebrated  English  gardener,  recommends  that 
period  for  all  cold  climates,  such  as  ours  ; 
while  he  prefers  the  fall  for  more  southern  lat- 
itudes. After  the  leaf  has  fallen,  there  is  little 
to  be  done  further  through  the  winter,  than  to 
stake  up  the  young  plant  as  upright  as  possi- 
ble, and,  if  convenient,  hang  a  branch  or  two 
of  a  pine  tree  over  it,  so  as  to  shelter  it  from 
the  weather.  Some  think  it  best  to  cover  the 
ground  about  the  roots  with  long  stable  ma- 
nure; and  this  is  the  practice  in  England;  but 
from  experience,  I  should  recommend  that  the 
ground  be  left  entirely  bare,  even  for  foreign 
vines  ;  as  such  litter  spread  around  the  vines, 
seems  invariably  to  attract  and  harbour  vari- 
ous kinds  of  insects,  such  as  grubs,  snails,  cen- 
tipedes, &c,  which  I  have  known  to  destroy 
many  a  fine  plant,  by  eating  the  bark  from 
around  the  roots.  The  only  danger  to  be  ap- 
prehended from  the  winter,  seems  to  be  incur- 
red principally  by  the  part  of  the  vine  above 
ground;  and  the  top,  therefore,  should  receive 
the  most  attention;.  About  the  first  of  Third 
month,  of  the  second  year,  or  as  soon  as  the 
hard  winter  weather  seems  to  have  passed  over, 
the  young  vine  should  be  cut  down  to  the  two 
lowermost  buds,  taking  care  that  they  are  good, 
large,  and  healthy  looking  ones  ;  as  the  warm 
weather  approaches,  they  will .  begin  to  push 
out  shoots./  <jlf  ga'nV Jilhfer  buds^tSf&t.may  re- 
main below  these  should  sprout  out,  they  must 
be  immediately  rubbed  off.    After  the  two  top 
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most  buds  have  sent  forth  shoots  some  ten  or 
twelve  inches  long,  cut  off  the  weaker  of  the 
two,  close  to  the  main  stalk,  so  that  but  one 
shall  remain.    The  object  of  leaving  two 
sprouts  for  a  time  is,  that  if  any  accident  should 
happen  to  one,  the  other  will  remain.    If  the 
lower  of  the  two  sprouts  is  selected  as  the 
strongest,  the  upper  part  of  the  vine  containing 
the  upper  sprout,  should  be  cut  off  about  an 
inch  above  the  lower  one.    Train  the  .shoot 
that  is  retained  in  an  upright  position,  pinching 
off  the  lateral  shoots  that  start  from  tJ*»  foot- 
stalk of  each  leaf,  just  after  fh«  ^st  joint,  and 
also  such  tendrils  as  ^  Il0t  nelP  to  sustain  the 
vine.    If      vine  grows  very  vigorously,  and 
^ms  likely  to  shoot  very  high,  a  serpentine 
direction  may  be  given  to  it,  whereby  its 
lengthy  growth  will  be  checked,  making  it 
shorter  jointed  and  more  solid.    If  the  object 
is  to  take  the  vine  on  to  the  top  of  the  house, 
and  to  train  it  over  a  trellis  there,  then  its 
growth  should  not  be  checked,  but  rather  en- 
couraged, sg  as  to  get  it  up  as  soon  as  possible  ; 
but  this  will  apply  only  in  cities,  where  room 
is  rarely  afforded  for  a  good  aspect.  About 
the  middle  of  Ninth  month,  the  top  of  the  vine 
may  be  cut  dff,  about  a  foot  from  the  extremi- 
ty, as  by  that  time  the  growing  season  is  pretty 
much  over.    The  following  spring  will  be  the 
commencement  of  the  third  year  of  its  growth. 
Cut  it  down  to  two  buds,  and  treat  it  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  manner  as  in  the  preceding 
year  ;  taking  care  to  leave  but  a  single  shoot, 


which  must  bo  trained  as 
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fruit  blossoms  show  themselves,  pinch  them  off, 
as  nothing  injures  a  vine  more  than  premature 
bearing. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  next,  being  the 
fourth  year,  the  vine  must  be  cut  down  to 
three  eyes  ;  and  they  must  be  left  at  exactly 
the  height  that  is  best  adapted  to  your  trellis  ; 
for  the  vine  is  now  to  assume  a  permanent 
form.  Having  left  the  three  topmost  buds  for 
shoots,  those  that  may  remain  below  them  are  to 
be  rubbed  off  as  soon  as  they  sprout.  After  the 
three  shoots  have  grown  some  eight  or  ten 
inches,  break  or  cut  off  the  lower  one,  and 
train  the  two  remaining  ones  in  the  form  of  the 
letter  Y,  until  the  end  of  the  season,  pinching 
off  the  laterals  beyond  the  first  joint,  and  cut- 
ting off  the  unnecessary  tendrils. 

The  next  year  will  be  the  commencement 
of  the  fifth  year  of  the  vine's  growth,  and  the 
stalk  below  the  fork  or  junction  of  the  two 
shoots  of  the  previous  year's  growth,  should 
be  about  three  inches  in  circumference  just 
above  the  ground,  under  which  size  no  vine 
should  be  permitted  to  bear  fruit.  About  the 
first  of  the  Third  month,  (if  not  cold  and  frosty, 
as  pruning  should  never  be  performed  in  very 
cold  weather,)  cut  down  the  two  shoots  of  the 
last  year  to  seven  eyes  each,  and  then  cut.  oat 


the  first,  second,  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  buds, 
on  each  branch,  leaving  the  third  and  seventh 
remain,  so  that  each  branch  having  but  two 
buds,  there  will  be  four  shoots  to  propagate 
this  year.  The  two  branches  should  now  be  . 
turned  into  a  horizontal  position,  to  the  right 
and  lefi,  in  appearance  resembling  the  letter  T. 
The  vine,  when  brought  into  this  shape,  must 
be  kept  so,  and  all  the  wood  that  grows  from 
[i:,  is  to  be  eut-o/T  every  year,  so  that  ho  more 
j  oU  wood  is  to  remain  than  this  identical  stalk 
and  its  two  branches,  thus  resembling  the  letter 
T.  The  four  buds  upon  the  two  lateral  arms 
of  the  vine  will  soon  push  forth  very  strong 
shoots,  which  should  be  carefully  tied  up  to  the 
trellis  in  a  serpentine  form ;  but  a\\  fruit  blos- 
soms must  be  pinched  off,  as  soon  as  they  are 
well  put  forth,  unless  the  vine  is  at  least  three 
inches  in  circumference  above  the  ground,  when 
eight  or  ten  branches  might  remain.*  As  the 
tendency  of  the  vine  is  to  send  its  sap  with 
greatest  force  to  the  extremities,  the  two  ex- 
treme shoots  will  become  the  strongest,  unless 
they  are  well  bent  laterally  into  a  serpentine 
form,  whereby  the  rapid  ascension  of  the  sap 
will  be  checked. 

About  the  middle  of  the  Ninth,  or  towards 
the  first  of  tho  Tenth  month,  pinch  off  the  tops 
of  each  of  the  four  branches,  and  the  sap  will 
accumulate  in  the  buds.  It  will  be  found  that 
the  four  shoots  of  this  year's  growth  will  be 
very  strong  and  vigorous,  as  well  as  very 
long.f  About  the  usual  time  of  pruning  in  the 
spring  of  the  followine;  year,  the  first  and  third 
of  the  four  shoots  should  ue  cut  dow  a  to  as 
many  eyes  as  are  requisite  to  produce  tho  quan- 
tity of  fruit  which  the  vine  is  capable  of  bring- 
ing to  perfection,  without  injury  to  itself.  The 
other  two  remaining  shoots,  being  the  second 
and  fourth,  are  each  to  be  cut  down  to  a  single 
eye.  It  will  thus  be  observed,  that  of  the  four 
shoots  of  the  previous  year's  growth,  two  of 
them,  viz.,  the  one  nearest  the  stalk  on  the  left 
arm  of  the  vine,  and  the  other  at  the  extreme 
end  of  the  right  arm,  are  to  be  cut  down  to  the 
lowermost  bud  or  eye.  These  eyes  are  inten- 
ded to  produce  the  fruit-bearing  branches  for 
the  following  (not  the  current)  year.  It  seems 
necessary  to  be  thus  explicit,  in  the  absence  of 
diagrams.  Now  the  two  remaining  shoots, 
viz.,  the  first  and  third,  being  intended  for  the 
fruit-bearing  branches  of  the  current  year,  are 
to  be  cut  down  to  as  many  eyes  as  it  may  be 
calculated  the  vine  can  sustain.  The  experi- 
ments of  Clement  Hoar,  which  it  is  proposed 
fo  give  in  more  detail  hereafter,  indicate  "  that 
if  two  and  a  half  inches  be  deducted  from  the 


*  It  would  be  much  bitter,  if  the  vine  waa  not  per- 
mitted to  bear  until  tbe  following-  year,  and  the  culti- 
vator would  be  amply  repaid  for  bis  patience. 

t  I  have  some  sucli  vow  growing,  tbat  are  at  least 
thirty  feet  long,  of  the  present  year's  growth. 
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circumference  of  any  vine,  (  just  above  the  perplexity  has  succeeded  another,  as  wave 
ground,)  the  capability  of  it  will  be  equal  to 
the  maturation  of  ten  pounds  of  grapes  for 
every  remaining  inch  of  girth.  The  propor- 
tionate quantity  for  fractional  parts  of  an  inch 
may  be  easily  calculated."  The  above  rule  is 
the  result  of  a  long  course  of  patient  and  per- 
severing experiments,  and  may  be  taken  for 
granted  as  about  correct.  If,  then,  the  stalk 
of  the  vine  measures  at  this  time  four  inches  in 
circumference,  it  is  equal,  according  to  this 
rule,  to  the  perfect  production  of  fifteen  pounds 
of  grapes.  And  as  each  eye  of  the  two  re- 
maining shoots  will  put  forth  a  branch  con- 
taining from  three  to  five  bunches,  and  each 
bunch  will,  if  too  many  are  not  permitted  to 
remain  on  the  wine,  weigh  an  average  of  one- 
half  a  pound,  it  is  easy  to  determine  the  num 

ber  of  eyes  that  should  be  left.  In  this  case 
four  or  five  eyes  might  bo  toft  on  eaoW  branch, 

or  even  one  or  two  more,  provided  that  wnen 

the  blossoms  appear,  the  smaller  ones  be  pluck 

ed  off,  so  as  to  retain  the  very  finest  that  show 

themselves. 

The  lateral  shoots  that  bear  the  fruit  should 

he  carefully  tied  up,  so  as  not  to  be  beat  or 

blown  about  by  the  wind,  and  spider's  webs 

and  insects  should  be  kept  from  about  the  fruit 

as  much  as  possible. 

In  the  meantime  the  two  new  shoots  from 

the  eyes  that  were  retained  at  the  foot  of  the 

second  and  fourth  branches  of  the  last  year's 

growth,  will  now  be  growing  very  vigorously, 

and  must  be  bent  from  time  to  time  in  a  lateral 

serpentine  direction,  so  as  to  form  good  fruit 

buds  for  the  following  year.  Care  must  be  ta- 
ken to  pinch  off  the  lateral  sprouts,  leaving  at 

least  one  leaf  thereon,  and  to  keep  the  vines 

well  tied  up  to  the  trellis. 

In  the  next  number  I  will  endeavour  to  com- 
plete the  directions  necessary  to  be  observed  in 

the  management  of  a  vine  upon  this  theory  ; 

and  subsequently  treat  of  a  different  system, 

called  the  spur  pruning,  which  latter  is  the 

most  common  in  this  country,  and  from  late 

accounts  appears  to  be  obtaining  more  in  Eng 

land  than  formerly,  as  producing  more  abun- 
dant crops  of  fine  fruit. 

J.  S. 

(To  be  continued.) 


follow  waves  in  the  sea.  Nor  can  any  pros 
pect  be  so  fair  or  promising,  but  there  is  con- 
stantly something  thrown  in,  as  if  by  a  superior 
or  overruling  hand,  to  corrupt  it,  and  to  serve 
for  seeds  of  trouble.  In  a  letter  I  wrote  to 
Thomas  Penn,  since  my  return  from  England, 
1  pointed  out  the  principal  fixed  causes  of  those 
troubles ;  to  which  I  may  add,  that  I  did  not 
there  mention,  viz.,  your  fathers  too  great 
indulgence  of  the  people,  in  granting  them  pri- 
vileges beyond  what  the  constitution  of  Eng- 
land, the  best  in  the  world,  had  secured  to 
them  ;  which  were  sufficient  for  their  happiness 
and  ease  in  government."  This  is  in  conso- 
nance with  sentiments  he  had  expressed  to 
Penn,  in  J704  :  "  This  people  think  privileges 
their  due,  and  all  that  can  be  grasped,  their 
native  right.  But  [these,]  when  dispensed  with 
too  liberal  a  hand,  (as  not  restraining  licen- 
tiousness,) may  prove  their  greatest  unhappi- 
ness.  -Charters  here  are  in  danger  of  being- 
made  of  fatal  oo^ofiqyejjQg .  for  some  people's 
brains  are  as  soon  intoxi^oji  power,  as 
the.  natives  are  with  their  belovea  v.T,nr^  ancj 
as  little  to  be  trusted  with  it.    They  thinR  u 
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Col.  Quarry,  who  for  many  years  had  giv- 
en William  Penn  so  much  trouble,  having  vis- 
ited England,  changed  his  course ;  but  mean- 
time another  and  more  formidable  opponent  had 
grown  into  power,  as  if  to  verify  what  Logan 
said  many  years  after  to  the  sons  of  William 
Penn  :  "  I  cannot  here  forbear  taking  [notice] 
of  a  reflection  that  I  have  many  hundreds  of 
times  made  within  myself  of  the  double  fate, 
(if  I  may  use  the  expression,)  that  has  ever 
seemed  to  attend  this  settlement,  viz.  ;  that  on 
the  one  hand,  it  has  prospered  and  thriven  at 
all  times  since  its  beginning,  equally,  at  least, 
with  any  other  we  have  known  in  America ; 
but  on  the  other  hand,  since  your  father  first 
left  in  1684,  all  public  affairs  have  been  under 
perpetual  embarrassments,  and  one  trouble  and 


their  best  policy,  [in  order]  to  secure  them- 
selves in  case  of  a  Queen's  government ;  but 
then,  their  privileges,  could  they  obtain  them, 
may  prove  as  troublesome  and  opposite  to  pub- 
lic good,  as  now.  A  well-tempered  mixture  in 
government  is  the  happiest.  The  greatest  Li- 
berty, and  Property,  and  Commonwealth's- 
men,  invested  with  power,  have  been  known  to 
prove  the  greatest  tyrants." 

The  chief  captain  of  democracy,  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, in  those  days,  was  David  Lloyd.  Fie 
was  the  demagogue  who  most  successfully 
shook,  what  Logan  terms  "  the  rattle  of  rights 
and  privileges,"  and  led  by  the  captivating  jin- 
gle, for  many  long  years,  an  infatuated  com- 
pany. He  was  a  Welshman  by  birth,  had 
been  of  the  republican  party  in  England,  and 
in  the  army  during  the  civil  wai-s,  and  was  by 
profession  a  lawyer,  tie  came  to  this  country 
at  an  early  date,  soon  took  offence  at  the  Pro- 
prietary government,  or  a  personal  dislike  to 
Penn,  and  from  that  time  seems  to  have  been 
constantly  an  active  and  prominent  opponent. 
He  either  came  out  with  a  commission  from 
the  Proprietor*  or  soon  after  he  arrived,  (as  it 
would  appear,)  was  intrusted  with  an  important 
post;  for  as  early  as  1686,  he  presented  him- 
self before  Council,  with  William  Penn's  com- 
mission, constituting  him  Attorney  General  for 
the  province  and  territories.  He  may  after- 
wards have  returned  to  England,  for  he  is  al- 
leged to  have  been  included  in  the  proclamation 
which  Queen  Mary, — consort  of  William  III., 
— issued  in  1691,  (when  the  king  was  in  Ire- 
land, contending  with  the  forces  of  James  II.), 
— in  which  he  and  others  are  styled  traitors, 
as  having  been  engaged  in  a  conspiracy  to  re- 
store James  ; — and  in  which  he  is  designated 
as  Capt.  Lloyd.  But  as  William  Penn  is  said 
to  have  been  likewise  included  in  the  same  pro- 
clamation, both  may  have  been  equally  guilt- 
less, though  Lloyd  was  unquestionably  a  man 
of  a  discontented  and  unruly  temper, — "  ripe 
for  treasons,  stratagems  and  spoils," — as  is 
abundantly  manifested,  not  only  by  this  corres- 
pondence, but  by  notices  of  him  in  the  minutes 


of  Council,  and  other  public  records.  Whe- 
ther he  returned  to  England  or  not,  to  engage 
in  conspiracies  there,  he  figured  in  the  pro- 
vince in  1688,  and  midsummer  1691,  as  Clerk 
of  the  Provincial  Court ;  and  before  Council  in 
1693,  under  a  serious  charge  of  malversation 
in  office ;  and  again,  in  1694,  as  Speaker  of 
the  Assembly  ;  which  post  he  held,  with  some 
intervals,  'till  some  years  after  the  death  of 
William  Penn  ;   and,  finally,  he  was  made 
Chief  Justice,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  lifeT 
when  his  temper  had  considerably  moderated, 
and  his  animosity  to  the  Proprietary  interest 
somewhat  abated.    His  residence  was  at  Ches- 
ter, it  is  said  in  the  house  known  as  Commo- 
dore Porter's,  and  on  his  death  he  was  buried 
in  Friends'  ground,  (having  been  a  member  of 
the  Society,)  with  a  small  stone  to  mark  the 
spot.    He  has  left  the  reputation  of  a  sound 
judge,  a  good  neighbour,  and  an  amiable  mans 
in  private  life.  Logan  says  he  draughted  some 
of  the  best  laws  passed  by  the  Assembly. 

His  deportment  as  Clerk  of  the  Provincial 
Court  was  characteristic  of  the  greater  part  of 
his  public  life.  A  certain  Peter  Ludgar,  (pro- 
^bly  of  Lloyd's  party,)  who  had  threatened 
the  lire  A,dam  Johnson,  and  had  been  placed 
in  custody  of  tnensH^tf-  0f -Sussex,  —*s  report- 
ed to  be  at  large.  The  sheriff,  being  called  to 
account  before  the  Governor  and  Council,  a. 
leged  that  the  court  had  not  required  him  to 
confine  Peter,  but  only  to  produce  him  when 
wanted. 

The  minutes  state,  that  "  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Council  was  desired  to  goeto  David 
Lloyd,  the  Clark  of  the  Provincial  Court,  who 
was  also  Deputy  or  Clark  to  the  Master  of  the 
Rolls,  and  Clark  of  the  County  Court  of  Phila- 
delphia, to  require  him  forthwith  to  attend  the 
Council,  and  to  bring  with  him  the  original  re- 
cords of  the  proceedings  of  the  Provincial 
Court. 

"  Fie  came  to  the  Council,  and  being  ac- 
quainted by  the  Governor  that  there  was  occa- 
sion to  see  the  said  original  records,  he  asked 
in  what  case  1  The  Governor  told  him,  all 
that  happened  since  his  having  that  employ- 
ment of  Clark  of  the  Provincial  Court.  He  an- 
swered, they  were  not  recorded  otherwise  than 
in  a  quire  of  paper.  He  was  required  to  bring 
them  as  they  were.  He  refused  it,  saying, 
You  may  command  the  Judges,  and  the  Judges- 
might  order  him;  and  other  slight  and  scornful 
expressions  he  used.  He  was  thereupon  or- 
dered to  withdraw." 

At  a  subsequent  meeting  of  the  Board,  it 
was  decided,  as  David  had  made  no  submission 
or  apology,  to  supercede  him  by  appointment 
of  James  Claypoole.  But  David,  perversely 
refusing  to  deliver  to  his  successor  the  records, 
papers,  and  seal  appertaining  to  the  office,  pur- 
suant to  the  "  precept"  of  the  Governor  and 
Council,  Claypoole  complained,  and  the  refrac- 
tory officer  was  again  brought  before  that  tri- 
bunal. 

"  Being  come,  the  Governor  demanded  of 
him  if  he  had  read  the  order  of  that  Board  for 
delivering  up  the  papers,  records,  seale,  &c, 
belonging  to  the  Coimty  Court,  in  his  custody, 
to  James  Claypoole,  appointed  to  succeed  him 
in  that  employment.  Fie  answered,  Yes,  he 
had  received  a  copy  of  such  tin  order.  The 
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Governor  asked  him  by  whom  that  said  order 
was  signed.  He  answered,  he  did  not  remem- 
ber. The  Governor  asked  him  if  it  had  not  a 
seale  set  to  it.  He  answered,  yes.  The  Go- 
vernor asked  if  his  (viz.  the  Governor's)  hand 
was  not  set  to  it.  He  answered,  yes.  The 
Governor  asked  whether  he  had  delivered  the 
same  accordingly.  He  answered,  no ;  and 
then  produced  a  paper  commission,  under  the 
hand  and  private  seal  of  Thomas  Lloyd," 
[Keeper  and  Master  of  the  Rolls.] 

This  paper  proved  to  be  nothing  more  than 
a  commission  from  Thomas  Lloyd,  constituting 
David  Lloyd  his  deputy,  whom  the  latter  ar- 
gued was  his  master,  and  without  whose  autho- 
rity he  could  deliver  nothing.  Finally,  he 
promised  to  make  the  delivery,  and  was  dis- 
missed. 

The  charge  brought  against  him  in  1693, 
was  for  falsifying  court  records — an  act,  so  like 
one  of  a  bolder  character,  which  will  be  noticed 
in  the  Correspondence,  that  it  renders  the  lat- 
ter less  surprising,  though  it  rather  increases 
the  surprise  we  feel  that  a  man  capable  of  such 
misdeeds,  should  have  been  able  to  sustain  him- 
self in  a  community  noted  for  sound  rr"^iay- 
It  can  perhaps  only  be  acr^""twa  f°r  by  his 
great  capacity  for  D***Jb  affairs,  and  the  adroit- 
ness with  which  he  made  himself  appear  as  the 
devoted  defender  of  the  people's  rights,  as  well 
as  the  fact,  that  in  private  life  he  was  a  strictly 
moral  man. 

The  charge  was  brought  before  Council  by 
petition  of  Charles  Butler,  who  had  been  tried 
for  counterfeiting  the  Spanish  coin  called  pieces 
of  eight,  and  circulating  them.  The  jury  found 
him  guilty  on  one  count,  viz.,  "  dispersing  bad 
money."  To  which  David  made  some  addi- 
tion, "  which  the  jury  apprehending  and  re- 
proving, demanded  up  their  verdict  again,  [with 
consent  of  the  bench,]  and  went  forth  again, 
and  agreed  on  and  wrote  down  their  verdict 
again,  in  the  former  words,  as  they  before  had 
done.  Unto  which  the  said  David  Lloyd,  after 
that,  added  [words],  whereby  the  prisoner  had 
sentence  of  misprision  of  treason  pronounced 
against  him,  viz.,  That  he  shall  forfeit  bis  goods 
and  chattels  forever,  and  the  profits  of  his  land 
during  his  life,  and  be  imprisoned  during  his 
life." 

"  Upon  full  debate  hereof,  the  said  complaint 
was  found  to  have  matter  of  law  in  it  against 
David  Lloyd,  not  cognizable  by  the  Lieutenant 
jjjovernor  and  Council." 

He  probably  had  ingenuity  enough  to  slip 
through  the  meshes  of  the  law,  and  escape  the 
penalty  due  to  his  offence. 

He  next  appears  before  Council  on  occasion 
of  a  dispute  with  the  "  Church"  about  a  piece 
of  land,  now  constituting  the  site  of  Chester, 
which  he  had  surveyed  for  a  town,  and  to  which 
the  church  laid  claim.  After  that  he  seems  to 
have  kept  clear  of  that  tribunal  as  an  offender 
or  disputant,  until  the  period  of  the  second  visit 
of  Penn;  during  which,  for  a  few  days,  he  ap- 
pears as  one  of  the  Board  of  Councillors  ;  but 
was  very  soon  ejected  on  a  high  accusation. 
The  Board,  under  the  existing  charter,  was 
representative,  and  Lloyd  was  sent  from  Ches- 
ter county.  He  had  been  in  frequently  during 
the  previous  five  years. 

The  accusation  was  brought  by  Col.  Quarry, 


Judge  of  the  Court  of  Admiralty,  by  order  of 
the  Lords  of  Trade,  viz. :  "  That  sundry  goods 
and  merchandizes  being  seized  for  illegal  im- 
portation, and  the  Marshal  of  the  Admiral's 
custody  in  the  King's  store,  in  the  year  1698, 
and  properly  triable  in  the  said  court  by  virtue 
of  several  acts  of  parliament ;  the  said  David 
Lloyd  did,  in  contempt  of  the  said  laws  and 
jurisdiction  of  the  said  court,  influence  and  ad- 
vise the  justices,  by  force  and  arms,  to  force 
the  goods  out  of  the  said  store.  That  the  said 
David  Lloyd  did  further  advise  and  prosecute 
an  action  against  the  said  Marshal  for  the  de- 
tainor  of  the  said  goods,  at  the  succeeding 
County  Court ;  where  the  said  Marshal  being 
called  to  defend  the  suit,  he  produced,  in  his 
own  justification;  his  Majesty's  letters-patent, 
under  the  broad  seal  of  the  High  Court  of  Ad- 
miraltie,  with  the  Judge's  warrant  for  the  seiz- 
ure aforesaid.  Which  said  patent  having  in 
the  frontispiece  his  most  sacred  Majesti"'0  cn> 
gies  stampt,  with  the  said  sea'  appendant,  the 
said  David  Lloyd,  m  -  ,rl0st  insolent  and  dis- 
loyal matT"')  taking  the  said  commission  in 
iiand,  and  exposing  it  to  the  people,  did  ut- 
ter and  publish  these  scurrilous  and  reflecting 
words  following,  viz. : — What  is  this  ?  do  you 
think  to  scare  us  with  a  great  box,  (meaning 
the  seal  in  a  tin  box,)  and  a  little  babie,  (mean- 
ing the  picture  or  effigies  aforesaid)  ;  'tis  true, 
said  he,  fine  pictures  please  children  ;  but  we 
are  not  to  be  frightened  at  such  a  rate ;  and 
many  more  gross  and  reflecting  expressions  on 
his  Majestie,  to  the  like  effect."  It  is  further 
added,  that  he  contemptuously  questioned  the 
right  of  the  crown  to  establish  a  Court  of  Ad- 
miralty in  the  province. 

William  Penn,  presiding  at  the  Board,  re- 
marked, that  this  was  not  his  trial,  but  an  ex- 
amination, to  see  whether  what  was  laid  to  his 
charge  was  of  that  weight  to  suspend  him  from 
being  a  representative  of  the  people  in  Council, 
as  was  desired  by  Col.  Quarry. 

Next  day  Penn  put  the  question,  and  it  was 
unanimously  decided  to  suspend  him  "till  he 
had  his  trial,  and  were  cleared  or  convicted." 

Whether  this  was  the  unpardonable  offence 
or  not,  henceforward,  during  the  remainder  of 
the  Proprietary's  life,  Lloyd  waged  bitter  and 
unremitting  warfare  upon  him. 

"No  thought  but  rage  and  never  ceasing  strife, 
Till  death  extinguish  thought,  and  rage,  and  life." 

It  would  seem,  however,  that  at  some  period, 
but  whether  before  or  after  this  is  uncertain. 
Penn  had  been  instrumental  in  depriving  him 
of  some  office  of  pecuniary  value;  for  Logan 
remarks,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Penn  :  "  he 
cannot  sometimes  conceal  his  resentment  of  thy 
taking  (as  he  calls  it)  his  bread  from  him.  This 
expression  he  has  several  times  dropped,  over- 
looking his  politics,  through  the  heat  of  his  re- 
sentment." 

(To  bo  continued.) 


Uses  of  India  Rubber. 

A  new  and  admirable  material  is  mentioned 
by  the  New  Haven  Herald,  which  is  prepared  by 
impregnating  India  Rubber  with  sand,  or  any 
hard,  pulverized  substance,  such  as  may  be 
adapted  to  the  different  purposes  desired  by 
the  manufacturer.    For  the  soles  of  India  Rub- 


ber shoes,  it  is  a  preventive  against  slipping 
upon  a  wet  pavement,  or  upon  the  smooth  deck 
of  a  ship, — thus  obviating  the  only  serious  ob- 
jection ever  urged  against  this  most  important 
article  for  the  preservation  of  the  feet  from  the 
dampness  of  our  climate,  the  source  of  so  much 
suffering  and  disease.  Awnings  made  of  it  not 
only  defy  rain  and  tempest,  but  also  the  rava- 
ges of  fire,  whether  it  be  on  shore  or  on  the 
water,  the  result  of  accident  or  design.  For 
coarse  carpeting,  to  be  laid  in  places  where  the 
travel  is  constant,  and  the  wear  great,  and  at 
the  same  time  where  there  is  danger  from  a 
smooth  surface,  like  the  stairs  of  hotels,  public 
buildings,  the  top  of  railroad  cars,  upon  which 
the  brakemen  are  compelled  to  travel,  the  decks 
of  steamers,  and  the  wet  and  icy  rigging  of 
ships,  the  sand  rubber  of  which  we  sj>cak  is 
unrivalled  for  it*  peculiar  texture,  durability, 
and  the  absence  of  all  danger  from  falling. 

Another  use  among  the  many  other  impor- 
tant ones  to  which  this  improvement  will  doubt- 
less be  applied  with  extraordinary  success,  is 
the  inner  sheathing  of  ships,  where  sheathing 
paper  is  now  used  in  small  sheets,  and  where 
this  new  rubber  can  be  applied  in  wide  strips, 
extending  the  entire  length  of  the  vessel.  The 
rubber  itself,  being  indestructible,  and  imper- 
vious to  water,  renders  it  an  additional  means 
of  preventing  leaks,  while  the  sand  puts  an  end 
to  all  ravages  of  insects  which  infest  salt  wa- 
ter. An  extraordinary  piece  of  this  sand  rub- 
ber, which  has  lain  a  year  in  the  most  travel- 
led portion  of  the  New  Haven  Tontine,  exhib- 
its no  evidence  of  wear,  and  all  danger  of  slip- 
ping upon  its  wet  surface  is  out  of  the  question. 
The  soles  of  shoes  to  which  it  is  applied  re- 
semble sand  paper,  and  in  addition  to  the  se- 
cure foothold'  it  affords,  the  sand  adds  to  the 
strength  and  wear  of  the  material. 

The  Jews. — We  find  in  one  of  our  exchange 
papers  the  following  statistics  in  regard  to  the 
Jews.    There  are 

In  America — In  the  United  States,  35,000  ; 
in  other  parts  of  America,  40,000.  Total, 
75,000. 

In  Europe — Russia  and  Russian  Poland, 
1,700,000  ;  Sweden,  1,250  ;  Denmark,  6,000  ; 
Prussia,  194,588;  Germany,  145,000;  Hol- 
land and  Belgium,  80,000  ;  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  30,000 ;  France,  80,000 ;  Austria, 
453,524  ;  Switzerland,  2,000  ;  Italy,  200,000  ; 
Turkey,  325,000;  Gibraltar,  2,000;  Portu- 
gal, 1,000;  Ionian  Islands,  8,000.— Total, 
3,328,362. 

In  Asia — Palestine,  12,000  ;  remainder  of 
Asia,  2,988,000.— Total,  3,000,000. 

In  Africa— 500,000.— Grand  total,  6,803,- 
362. 

Jews  in  New  York,  12,000;  Philadelphia, 
2,500;  Baltimore,  1,800  ;  Charleston,  1,500; 
London,  20,000;  Amsterdam,  25,000  ;  Ham- 
burp;,  9,000  ;  Berlin,  5,000  j  Cracow,  20,000  ; 
Warsaw,  30,000;  Rome,  6,000;  Leghorn, 
10,000 ;  Constantinople,  80,000 ;  Smyrna, 
9,000;  Jerusalem,  6,000;  Hebron,  800;  Ti- 
berias, 1,000;  Saphet,  1,800. 

The  steamboat  Oregon,  recently  launched  at 
New  York,  is  three  hundred  and  forty  feet  in 
length. 
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LIST  OF  AGENTS. 

MAINE. 

Stephen  Jones,  jr.,  Palermo. 
Isaiah  Pope,  Windham. 

Benjamin  Buffum,  P.  M.,  North  Berwick.  J 
NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

Samuel  Dennis,  Dover. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
George  F.  Read,  Salem. 
Samuel  P.  Johnson,  Lynn. 
James  Austin,  Nantucket. 
William  C.  Taber,  New  Bedford. 
Stephen  Dillingham,  P.  M.,  West  Falmouth. 
John  M.  Earle,  Worcester. 
Thomas  S.  Gifford,  Fall  River. 
VERMONT. 

John  Knowles,  Monkton,  Addison  co. 
RHODE  ISLAND. 

Job  Sherman,  Newport. 
Isaac  Collins,  Richmond. 
NEW  YORK. 

Baker,  Crane  &  Day.  r\ty  -PNew  Yo*fe. 
Joshua  Kimber,  Flushing,  L.  I. 
William  Willis,  Jericho,  L.  I. 
John  F.  Hull,  Stanfordville. 
David  Bell,  Rochester. 
Joseph  Bowne,  Butternuts. 
Thomas  Townsend,  Lowville. 
Elihu  Ring,  Trumansburg. 
Thomas  Bedell,  Coxsackie. 
Ephraim  Potter,  Granville,  Washington  co. 
Isaac  Mosher,  Queensbury,  Warren  co. 
William  Keese  2d,  Keeseville,  Essex  co. 
Nathaniel  Adams,  Canterbury. 
James  Congdon,  Poughkeepsie. 
NEW  JERSEY. 

William  W.  King-,  Burlington. 
John  Bishop,  Columbus. 
David  Roberts,  Moorestown. 
Caspar  Wistar,  Salem. 
Hugh  Townsend,  Plainfield. 
Jacob  Parker,  Rahway. 
Benjamin  Sheppard,  Greenwich. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

George  Malm,  Whiteland. 
Charles  Lippincott,  West  Chester. 
Joshua  B.  Pusey,  Londongrove. 
Solomon  Lukens,  Coatesville. 

Jesse  J.  Maris,  Chester. 
Joel  Evans,  Springfield. 

James  Moon,  Attleborough,  Bucks  co. 

Thomas  Mendenhall,  Berwick,  Columbia  co. 

Jonathan  Binns,  Brownsville,  Fayette  co. 

Jacob  Haines,  P.  M.,  Wolf  Run,  Lycoming  co. 
DELAWARE. 

John  W.  Tatum,  Wilmington. 
MARYLAND. 

John  P.  Balderston,  Baltimore. 

Dr.  Thomas  H.  Dawson,  Easton. 

Dr.  Thomas  Worthington,  Darlington,  Harford  co. 
VIRGINIA. 

Richard  H.  Whitlock,  Richmond. 

William  Davis,  jr.,  Lynchburg. 

Robert  White,  Barber's  X  Roads  P.  O.,  Isle  of 
W  ight  co. 

Aaron  H.  Griffith,  Winchester. 
NORTH  CAROLINA. 

Phineas  Nixon,  Ashboro',  Randolph  co. 

Nathan  Hunt,  jr.,  P.  M.,  Hunt's  Store. 

John  Russell,  New  Garden. 

Thomas  Newby,  P.  M.,  Newby's  Bridge. 

Jonathan  E.  Cox,  Richsquare,  Northampton  co. 
SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Benjamin  B.  Hussey,  Charleston. 
OHIO. 

Ephraim  Morgan,  Cincinnati. 

Ellwood  RatclifF,  Mount  Pleasant. 

James  Stanton,  Barnesville. 

Henry  Crew,  Richmond. 

Zadok  Street,  Salem,  Columbiana  co. 

Elisha  Stubbs,  West  Elkton,  Preble  co. 

Gersham  Perdue,  East  Monroe,  Highland  co. 

Aaron  L.  Benedict,  Bennington,  Delaware  co. 

David  Mote,  West  Milton,  Miami  co. 

James  W.  Marmon,  Zanesfield,  Logan  co. 

William  S.  Bates,  M.  D.,  Smithfield,  Jefferson  co. 

William  Foulke,  Pennsvillc,  Morgan  co. 


Garret  Pim,  East  Rochester,  Columbiana  co, 
Caleb  Bracken,  Flushing,  Belmont  co. 
Samuel  S.  Holloway,  Smyrna,  Harrison  co. 
John  Hunt,  P.  M.,  Martinsville,  Clinton  co. 
Joshua  Maule,  Colerain. 
INDIANA. 

Elijah  Coffin,  Richmond. 
John  S.  Harned,  P.  M.,  Canton. 
William  Hadley,  Mooresville,  Morgan  co. 
Richard  Gordon,  Spiceland. 
James  Siler,  Annapolis,  Parke  co. 
Henry  Henley,  Carthage,  Rush  co. 
Joel  Parker,  P.  M.,  New  Garden. 
MICHIGAN. 

Joseph  Gibbons,  Raisin. 
CANADA. 

Augustus  Rogers,  New  Market. 
Frederick  Stover,  Norwich. 
William  Wright,  Pickering. 

Foreign  subscribers  will  receive  our  paper  through 
Charles  Gilpin,  No.  5  Bishopsgate  without,  London. 

Pennsylvania. — It  appears  that  Pennsylva- 
nia now  produces  annually  15,000,000  bushels 
wheat,  and  40,000,000  bushels  of  other  grain, 
and  is  capable  of  increao^ ^  amount  four- 
fold ;  that  she  will  send  to  the  man^this  year 
2,000,000  tons  of  anthracite  coal,  yielding  ~ 
return  to  the  State  of  $7,000,000  ;  that  she 
manufactures  three-fourths  of  the  iron  made  in 
the  whole  Union,  and  has  the  means  of  supply- 
ing the  consumption  of  the  world;  that  she 
has  a  bituminous  coal-field,  through  which  the 
main  line  passes  for  130  miles,  containing  1000 
square  miles,  or  6,400,000  acres,  when  all  Eu- 
rope contains  only  2000  square  miles  of  bitu- 
minous coal  land. — Late  paper. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

ON  THE  DEATH  OF  A  FRIEND. 

With  noiseless  tread  Death  steals  upon  the  steps 
Of  those  who  hear  not.    Oft  in  Mercy's  plan 
They  know  his  presence  only  from  his  dart. 
When  the  pure  soul  is  ready  to  depart, 
When  each  day's  work  is  ended  with  the  day 
And  nought  left  over  for  to-morrow's  task, 
This  is  most  merciful !    No  tossing  bed 
Pressed  for  a  weary  round  of  months  or  years, — 
No  rolling  pillow,  which  to  wasting  flesh 
Appears  thorn-planted  or  with  nettles  strewn, — 
No  starless  nights,  creeping  with  laggard  pace 
And  unrefreshing,  it  is  their's  to  know. 

Fiery  the  trials  others  undergo 
To  free  them  from  pollutions.    Washings  oft, — 
The  burning  furnace, — the  low  stripping  room, — 
The  broken  will, — the  captivated  thought, — 
The  deep  review  of  by -gone  sins  renewed, — 
Are  Love's  baptisms,  meant  to  purify 
From  earthly  taints  and  sanctify  for  heaven. 

All  have  a  day  of  mercy  :  but,  alas  ! 
For  those  who  sin  it  out,  and  never  know 
Repentance  granted  through  a  Saviour's  love, 
And  hearts  washed  clean  in  his  redeeming  blood ! 

For  thee,  our  sister,  who  shall  dare  to  mourn  ? 
Quick  came  the  messenger  that  bore  thee  hence, 
Nor  tarried  on  his  orrand  for  our  grief 
Yet  as  we  backward  glance  and  mark  thy  path, — 
Thy  quiet  movements, — unobtrusive  worth, — 
Thy  studious  care  each  passing  day  to  mark 
With  some  kind  act  to  loved  ones  by  thy  side,— 
Modest  deportment, — something  like  reserve 
To  the  mere  stranger,  opening  as  the  flower 
In  the  sun's  rays  to  friendship's  genial  beam,— 
When  we  remember  all  thy  decorous  care 
For  things  external,  and  the  placid  grace 
That  ever  marked  thee, — how  thou  dearly  loved 
To  sit  where  met  the  worshippers,  we  feel 
Cheered  in  the  humble  yet  unfaltering  trust, 
Thy  waiting  soul  was  ready  to  receive 
The  heavenly  Bridegroom  at  the  midnight  cry. 


Now  we  look  back,  and  clearly  understand 
The  gentle  hints  that  sweetly  fell  from  thee, 
Of  life's  uncertainty, — the  ardent  hope 
That  thou  might  "  worthy"  prove  those  gates  to  pass 
To  where  blessed  spirits  tune  their  harps  to  praise ; 
Thou  wouldst  have  led  us  gently  to  perceive 
That  thou  wert  parting  from  this  troubled  scene,  , 
And  made  us  willing  to  resign  thee  up 
To  Him  who  gave,  to  Him  who  called  away. 

With  strength  subdued,  we  saw  thee  moving  on 
In  duty's  path,  "  faint,  but  pursuing"  still, 
And  uncomplaining  take  thy  wonted  place 
Within  the  social  circle :  one  brief  week, 
And  we  gazed  fondly  on  thy  placid  face 
That  Death  had  turned  to  marble.    Every  line 
Was  as  in  life,  no  feature  discomposed. 

Though  deep  our  sympathies  for  kindred  'reft. 
Yet  dare  no  question  rise  "  What  doest  Thou  ?'T 
His  ways  are  all  in  wisdom,  hidden  now 
To  be  revealed  hereafter — but  the  cry 
Of  "  be  ye  ready"  is  to  every  soul. 

For"  The  Friend." 

THE  RANSOMED. 

The  following  lines  were  suggested  in  remembering 
how  many  of  the  upright  in  heart,  and  the  faithful 
burden-bearers,  have  recently  been  removed  from 
us,  to  their  everlasting  habitations. 

Weep  1.-1  f„j.  fjle  ranSomed  ;  for  the  Master  has  come, 
And  is  calling       wash'd  and  redeemed  ones  home  ; 
The  great  and  good  Shepi^  of  Hig  mnlute  love, 
Is  gathering  His  flock  to  the  sneeplbld  above. 
They  have  gone  to  their  rest  where  the  righteous  re- 
joice, 

For  they  ran  at  His  bidding,  and  followed  his  voice. 
Oh !  his  mercy  and  goodness,  have  been  ever  of  old, 
To  the  sheep  of  his  pasture,  and  lambs  of  his  fold  ! 

Weep  not  for  the  ransomed, — ah !  why  should  ye 

weep  ? 

In  the  arms  of  the  Saviour  they  have  fallen  asleep  ; 
They  are  resting  with  Him  ;  far  away  from  all  strife, 
They  shall  feed  evermore  in  the  pastures  oflife. 
Here,  the  wolf  is  abroad, — and  storms  are  around, 
But  these  a  safe  hiding  and  shelter  have  found. 
Yes,  yes,  ye  may  weep — (ah  !  who  can  refrain  ?) 
Yet  not  for  the  ransomed — but  th'  scattered  and 
slain ! 

Philadelphia,  Ninth  month  1845. 

Affecting  Instance  of  Attachment  in  a  Dog. 
— A  little  girl,  the  only  and  well-beloved  child 
of  her  parents,  who  are  residents  of  Brooklyn, 
L.  I.,  died  a  few  weeks  since,  and  was  interred 
in  the  private  family  burying-ground.  A  large 
Newfoundland  dog,  the  private  companion  and 
playmate  of  the  child,  was  frequently  missing 
from  the  house  after  the  funeral.  When  seen, 
he  was  observed  to  be  crest-fallen  and  droop- 
ing, he  refused  his  food,  moped,  and  lost  flesh 
day  by  day.  These  circumstances  exciting 
curiosity,  the  animal  was  watched  and  followed 
in  his  stealthy  excursions,  and  it  at  length  ap- 
peared that  he  went  daily  to  the  grave  of  his 
former  friend  and  playmate,  deposited,  at  each 
visit,  some  of  the  child's  play  things  obtained 
secretly  from  the  house,  on  the  grassy  mound 
that  covered  her  remains,  in  the  vain  hope  of 
alluring  her  to  his„side  &gain,  and  then  lay 
down,  and  passed  hour  after  hour  moaning  and 
whining  piteously.  His  master  was  obliged 
finally  to  chain  up  the  animal  to  put  an  end  to 
his  melancholy  vigils,  the  continuance  of  which 
would  have  cost  the  faithful  mourner  his  exist- 
ence. A  more  touching  instance  of  devotion 
and  attachment  has  rarely  fallen  beneath  our 
notice. — Late  paper. 
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From  the  London  Friend. 

PUBLIC  SERVICES  OF  SARAH  GRUBB. 

(Continued  from  page  411  of  vol.  18.) 
"  High  Wycombe,  22d  of  Sixth  Month. 
"  We  left  Uxbridge  on  Second-day  evening, 
agreeably  to  our  intention,  and  went  to  Amers- 
ham,  where  we  stopped  till  this  morning  (Sixth- 
day),  having  been  in  the  market-place,  and  at- 
tended their  week-day  meeting ;  the  former 
was  on  Third-day,  and  though  not  many  coun- 
try people  were  there,  yet  it  was  a  satisfactory 
time,  and  made  abundantly  easy  by  resignation 
of  will.  I  never  felt  so  much  at  any  former 
exercise  of  the  sort ;  if  I  may  be  allowed  to 
express  it  to  thee  in  the  freedom,  I  felt  as  quiet 
as  a  lamb,  every  resistance  in  my  nature, 
(which  has  generally  on  these  occassions  been 
great,)  seemed  chained  down  ;  and  concerning 
my  deeply-exercised  companion,  I  believed  she 
would  be  helped  in  the  very  moment  of  extrem- 
ity by  Him  who  has  never  failed  her ;  and  so 
it  proved.  There  were  many  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  place,  amongst  whom  she  unbur- 
dened her  mind,  I  trust  to  mutual  satisfaction, 
as  she  got  relieved  thereby  ;  and  it  was  evident 
many  received  what  she  declared,  bo°«  use  they 
felt  it  was  the  truth. 

"  To-day  at  thia  place,  we  have  been  mer- 
cifully helped  to  get  through  a  similar  concern. 
O  !  my  dear  sister,  how  are  hard  things  made 
easy,  how  are  bitter,  very  bitter  things  made 
sweet,  by  yielding  ourselves  servants  to  our 
Heavenly  Father,  whose  will  is  our  entire  sanc- 
tification.  It  is  indeed  marvellous  how  we  are 
assisted  from  season  to  season,  by  his  Divine 
power  and  Eternal  Spirit.  I  hope  such  labours 
of  love  will  have  some  good  effect,  however 
strange  they  may  appear  to  the  natural  will, 
way  and  wisdom  of  man.  R.  Eeles  is  with  us, 
as  is  also  our  dear  kind  friend  J.  B.,  who  con- 
tinues with  unremitting  attention  his  paternal 
care.  I  have  my  beloved  connexions  and 
friends  frequently  jn  my  thoughts,  and  can  say, 
though  absent  in  body  yet  present  in  spirit, 
wherein  I  often  salute  you,  and  O  !  I  hope  we 
shall  in  due  time  be  permitted  to  meet  again 
with  heart-felt  joy.  May  the  God  of  all  grace, 
and  substantial  consolation  be  ever  with  you, 
that  so  guiding  you  by  his  own  pure  counsel 
whilst  here,  he  may  afterwards  receive  you  and 
us  into  glory  forever.  I  know  there  are  many 
struggles  for  us  through  this  vale  of  tears,  but 
if  we  were  not  thus  tried,  where  would  be  the 
warfare  ?  If  we  had  nothing  to  combat  with, 
where  would  be  the  victory  1  We  meet  with 
many  feeling,  sympathizing  minds,  up  and 
down  in  our  travels,  which  is  a  comfort  to  us, 
when  anything  outward  will  yield  it." 

"Northampton,  1st  of  Seventh  Month. 
"  My  dear"  sister  Susanna, — Often  when  I 
have  thought  of  thee  I  have  felt  great  nearness 
and  sweetness,  believing  thy  mind  is  so  visited 
with  Divine  love,  that  we  are  cemented  in  the 
one  Spirit,  whether  absent  or  present ;  this  is  a 
precious  feeling  which  I  am  glad  I  can  com- 
municate, as  well  as  give  thee  and  the  rest  of 
my  beloved  relatives  some  further  information 
of  our  movements.  I  think  to  resume  my  nar- 
rative from  Wycombe,  at  which  place  my  last 
letter  to  sister  Mary  left  us.  We  stopped  the 
meeting  there,  which  was  large  and  satisfac- 
tory ;  afterward  proceeded  to  Chesham,  (ten 


miles,)  a  small  town  where  a  few  Friends  reside; 
from  thence  to  Berkhamstead,  where  a  public 
meeting  was  appointed  at  seven  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  in  a  Dissenting  meeting-house.  The 
gathering  was  not  very  large,  mostly  labouring 
people  attended,  whose  minds  being  generally 
very  ignorant  with  regard  to  spiritual  things, 
made  it  hard  work  to  administer  to  them  ; 
yet  ability  was  afforded  to  express  many  impor- 
tant truths.  Here  our  kind  friends  John  and 
William  Hull  met  us  ;  the  latter  has  been  our 
companion  ever  since,  the  former  left  us  again 
the  next  morning,  and  returned  to  Uxbridge ; 
my  dear  companion  and  self  going  on  to  Luton 
in  Bedfordshire  (lourteen  miles),  where  we  were 
on  First-day.  In  the  evening,  had  an  appointed 
meeting  for  the  inhabitants,  which  was  crowded, 
and  I  think  a  favoured  opportunity.  My  much 
loved  Sarah  was  renewedly  qualified  for  service, 
I  trust  to  general  satisfaction,  and  I  am  without 
doubt,  to  the  peculiar  edification  =>«<J  comfort 
of  some  seeking  minds  th<~»  present.  We  had 
also  an  opportu^^  afterwards  in  the  family  we 
were  much  encouragement  being  handed 
to  the  honest-hearted. 

"  Next  day  proved  very  exercising,  being 
their  market,  from  which  we  could  not  feel 
ourselves  excused  without  public  exposure,  a 
trying  dispensation  to  our  natures  as  oft  as  it 
happens,  yet  by  being  resigned,  (nothing  else 
will  do,)  we  are  assisted  by  his  Divine  Spirit 
and  power,  whose  the  requiring  is,  and  get 
through  to  the  satisfaction  of  our  own  minds, 
and  to  others.  I  say  our  minds,  because  I  par- 
ticipate in  the  exercise  secretly,  though  not 
called  to  vocal  labour  in  such  places.  After 
dinner,  we  again  proceeded,  a  public  meeting 
being  appointed  at  Ampthill,  (fourteen  miles 
distant,)  at  seven  in  the  evening.  A  few  under 
our  name  reside  there;  it  was  a  comfortable 
season.  After  this,  had  a  choice  time  with  two 
young  Friends,  whose  minds  are  sweetly  visited 
with  the  day-spring  from  on  high. 

"  Third-day  morning,  set  out  early  towards 
Buckingham  Quarterly  Meeting,  having  twen- 
ty-seven miles  to  ride,  which  wc  accomplished 
about  three  in  the  afternoon.  I  was  disap- 
pointed in  the  place,  it  being  much  smaller 
than  I  expected  :  my  ideas  of  places  are  seldom 
realized.  However,  we  met  there  very  agree- 
able Friends,  whose  affectionate  behaviour  was 
endearing.  The  meetings,  I  humbly  hope, 
were  owned  by  the  Master  of  assemblies.  Al- 
together, to  myself  it  was  a  time  that  will  not 
be  soon  erased  from  my  remembrance.  When 
the  meeting  was  over,  which  was  pretty  early, 
we  returned  toStoncy  Stratford,  it  having  been 
in  our  way  here,  and  my  dear  Sarah  inclined 
to  see  the  inhabitants,  as  there  was  time  for  it. 
Several  sympathizing  Friends  bore  us  company , 
Robert  Eeles,  John  Grant  and  others,  whose 
conduct  demonstrated  they  were  bound  to  the 
precious  cause  in  their  own  minds.  The  meet- 
ing was  in  a  barn  ;  it  was  long  in  gathering, 
but  many  came  at  last  and  it  ended  well.  Wc 
lodged  at  a  private  house  (John  Grant's  broth- 
er's), the  family  was  from  home,  but  we  were 
kindly  attended  to.  We  arrived  here  in  the 
forenoon  of  Fifth-day :  we  are  at  Richard 
Collins's,  they  are  truly  kind,  and  we  feel  our- 
selvs  quite  at  home.  The  Quarterly  Mooting 
was  on  Sixth-day,  P.  Speakman  and  A.  Crow- 


ley were  here,  but  are  now  gone.  When  the 
meetings  were  over,  we  went  to  the  Infirmary, 
to  see  some  relations  of  one  of  the  Friends  who 
were  with  us,  who  had  met  with  an  accident, 
and  was  laid  up  there.  We  were  much  satis- 
fied with  the  visit,  having  several  very  precious 
opportunities  with  the  patients.  We  experienc- 
ed the  saying  verified,  that  it  is  better  to  go  to 
the  house  of  mourning  or  affliction,  than  to  the 
house  of  mirth,  feeling  the  living  presence  of 
the  Most  High.  There  were  indeed,  I  do  be- 
lieve, many  harmless  spirits  ;  my  S.  L.  was 
sweetly  led  to  speak  comfortably  to  them,  my 
heart  went  with  her  expressions,  which  were 
often  my  own  in  secret. 

"  Seventh-day  brought  with  it  another  weigh- 
ty exercise  of  going  into  the  market ;  our 
minds  were,  1  believe,  turned  to  the  Lord  for 
right  direction,  being  truly  desirous  of  only 
doing  that  which  was  right.  Having  been  pre- 
viously engaged  that  way,  was  no  reason  we 
should  be  so  again ;  it  was  therefore  necessary 
for  us  to  go  deeper  and  deeper  in  our  spirits,  to 
know  our  Heavenly  Father's  will  concerning 
the  matter,  which,  as  far  as  we  could  gain  an 
evidence  of,  was  to  resign  ourselves  into  his 
hands,  believing,  as  he  had  done,  he  would 
again  and  again,  if  it  was  his  requiring,  make 
bare  his  holy  Arm  for  our  help,  which  he  was 
pleased  to  do  as  we  gave  up.  It  was  a  very 
close  trial  to  our  feelings,  but  peace  and  joy  in 
the  Holy  Ghost  was  the  reward  ;  for  it  remains 
to  the  present  day,  that  '  obedience  is  better 
than  sacrifice.'  In  the  evening,  wc  went  to  see 
the  poor  prisoners  ;  there  were  but  few.  The 
opportunity  was  solemn,  they  were  encouraged 
as  in  the  language, '  Return,  repent,  and  live.' 
The  interview  made  my  heart  ache,  yet  I  was 
glad  (and  I  believe  I  may  say,  it  was  good  for 
some)  we  went  there.  Thus  my  dear  sister, 
we  closed  the  week,  and  had  cause  to  com- 
memorate the  goodness  of  Providence  to  us 
every  way,  in  assisting  by  his  own  means,  the 
dedicated  in  heart,  and  dealing  as  a  tender  Fa- 
ther with  such,  who  by  omission  incur  his  dis- 
pleasure. Well  may  it  be  recorded,  '  There  is 
mercy  and  forgiveness  with  him,  that  he  may 
be  feared.'  We  have  been  at  meeting  this 
morning  (First-day),  with  Friends;  some  not 
professing  with  us  came  in,  to  whom  I  hope  it 
was  an  instructive  time.  At  six  in  the  evening, 
we  are  to  have  a  public  meeting  ;  I  expect  it 
will  be  large,  but  must  leave  for  a  future  com- 
munication how  we  fare." 

"Nottingham,  14th of  Seventh  Month,  1798. 

"  After  many  close  exercises  of  body  and 
mind,  I  have  now  a  leisure  hour  to  write  a  few 
lines  to  my  beloved  parents,  who  with  the  rest 
of  my  valued  relations,  have  occupied  my 
thoughts  very  frequently,  notwithstanding  our 
time  has  been  much  engaged,  having  since  I 
wrote  sister  Susanna  from  Northampton,  had 
continual  work,  either  public  or  private.  The 
meeting  I  mentioned  to  have  been  appointed 
there,  was  large  and  satisfactory.  Next 
morning  wc  left  the  place,  accompanied  by  our 
kind  friends,  John  Burlingham  and  William 
Hull,  and  proceeded  to  Wellingborough. 
Breakfasted  at  Benjamin  Middleton's  and  after- 
wards attended  their  Monthly  Meeting,  hold  at 
Finedon,  a  village  about  throe  miles  distant. 
Returned  in  the  evening,  but  went  back  next 
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morning,  to  attend  the  marriage  of  Joseph 
Lucas  of  Hitchin  and  Hannah  Woolston.  A 
public  meeting  being  appointed  for  us  at  Wel- 
lingborough at  six  in  the  evening,  we  returned 
in  time  ;  in  it  my  dear  S.  L.  laboured  accord- 
ing to  ability  received,  and  I  thought  was  fa- 
voured in  her  communication. 

"  Fourth-day  morning,  we  proceeded  to  Ket- 
tering, a  few  Friends  residing  there  ;  it  was 
their  week-day  meeting,  which  we  attended, 
Benjamin  Middleton  and  wife  accompanying 
us.  At  this  place  we  had  a  meeting  with  the 
inhabitants,  which  was  a  lively,  instructive  op- 
portunity. Next  day  went  to  Harborough, 
fourteen  miles  distant,  where  none  professing 
with  us  reside.  A  meeting  was  held  in  a  large 
meeting-house,  freely  offered  by  some  of  the 
Dissenters  to  whom  it  belonged,  who  were 
much  satisfied  therewith,  and  would  gladly 
have  had  another  appointed.  Next  morning 
got  to  Wigston,  to  John  Burgess's  where  we 
stopped  the  remainder  of  the  day,  and  had  a 
good  meeting  in  the  evening  with  the  inhabi- 
tants, in  a  barn.  I  believe  many  of  them  were 
comforted  therein ;  all  were  invited  in  much 
love  to  obey  that  precious  principle  in  them- 
selves, which  would  make  them  happy  in  this 
state,  where  we  have  individually,  more  or 
less,  our  share  of  bitter  and  sweet,  and  not  on- 
ly so,  but  would  also  make  eternally  blessed. 

"  Seventh-day  morning,  we  proceeded  to 
Leicester  under  great  oppression,  it  being  mar- 
ket-day ;  where  it  appeared  likely  we  must 
again  expose  ourselves  to  public  view.  Though 
much  in  the  cross,  through  Divine  favour  we 
were  made  willing  to  resign  ourselves,  let  it 
cost  us  what  it  might,  and  made  the  attempt  as 
in  other  places  ;  but  dear  Sarah  had  not  been 
engaged  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  before  one  of  the 
mayor's  officers,  or  a  person  who  had  received 
orders  from  him,  came  to  desire  she  would  de- 
sist from  speaking,  and  was  so  peremptory,  that 
she  was  made  easy  to  do  so,  and  was  relieved 
thereby,  informing  the  people  who  were  very 
attentive,  and  many  of  them  much  grieved  at 
the  interruption,  that  as  she  must  leave  them, 
it  was  in  that  love  which  brought  her  amongst 
them ;  she  believed  she  would  be  clear  of  the 
blood  of  all,  and  also  that  this  would  have  its 
use.  We  received  no  injury  ;  the  men  had  or- 
ders to  pull  her  down,  but  they  did  not  do  it  ; 
many  were  concerned  and  interested  them- 
selves on  her  behalf.  We  returned  to  the  inn, 
truly  thankful  to  Providence  that  we  had  been 
preserved  from  doing  or  receiving  any  harm, 
and  we  had  cause  to  acknowledge,  everything 
was  ordered  in  wisdom.  I  do  not  know  that  I 
ever  felt  more  joy  of  heart  on  any  like  occa- 
sion, because  my  dear  companion  was  made 
easy  without  being  spent ;  indeed  I  do  not  be- 
lieve she  could,  unless  she  had  been  wonderful- 
ly helped,  have  spoken  any  great  while,  her 
voice  was  so  much  affected,  which  made  it  the 
more  remarkable.  We  then  went  to  John 
Priestman's  ;  it  beingnear  a  mile,  Friends  con- 
veyed us  in  a  chaise.  Our  minds  were  quite 
comfortable,  and  it  was  astonishing  how  the 
burden  was  removed  at  once.  We  passed  the 
remainder  of  the  day,  as  in  sunshine,  humbled 
under  a  renewed  sense  that  the  Lord  is  good, 
and  will  cause  all  things  to  work  together  for 
good  to  them  that  love  and  fear  him. 


"  The  meetings  next  day  were  very  large, 
without  invitation,  and  I  think  owned  by  the 
Master  of  assemblies.  My  dear  S.  L.  did  not 
feel  easy  without  a  public  meeting  on  Second- 
day,  notwithstanding  those  the  day  before  were 
so  crowded.  One  was  appointed  at  six  in  the 
evening ;  it  was  held  in  an  assembly-room,  and 
was  very  large ;  many  could  not  get  in. 
Those  that  attended  were  generally  satisfied ; 
it  was  an  extraordinary  time,  and  it  was  well 
we  gave  up  to  it.  On  Third-day  morning 
we  got  permission  to  see  the  prisoners  in  both 
gaols,  and  had  no  cause  to  apprehend  we  did 
wrong  therein.  After  dinner,  we  went  to  the 
Infirmary,  and  visited  the  sick  to  some  satis- 
faction ;  but  yet  it  was  widely  different  to 
Northampton ;  however  we  rejoiced  in  giving 
up  to  the  service.  We  went  that  evening  to 
Castle  Donnington,  lodged  at  good  old  Ruth  Fal- 
lovrc's*  who  was  glad  to  see  us.  Next  day  at- 
tended the  marriage  of  Thomas  Ellis  and  Sarah 
Bakewell,  and  then.  went  back  to  Loughbo- 
rough, having  a  meeting  tHo~  aj  s|x  in  the 
evening  which  was  pretty  satisfactory. 

"  Fifth-day  we  went  to  Derby  ;  had  a  large 
meeting  there,  in  the  County  Hall,  at  six 
o'clock  in  the  evening.  There  are  no  mem- 
bers of  our  Society  there,  but  several  very 
friendly  and  tenderly  exercised  minds.  We 
had  a  comfortable  opportunity  next  morning 
with  them  select,  also  went  to  see  the  pri- 
soners, through  all  which  I  humbly  trust  we 
had  best  help.  From  thence  we  proceeded  to 
this  place,  having  with  us  J.  Burlingham,  J. 
Storrs,  and  Benjamin  Middleton.  We  have 
been  in  the  market-place  to-day,  which  was  a 
close  trial,  but  was  got  through  to  the  relief  of 
our  minds." 


*Many  years  after  this,  when  the  dear  writer  of  these 
letters  had  been  translated  from  the  trials  of  time  to 
the  joys  of  eternity,  Stanley  Pumplirey  called  upon  this 
mother  in  Israel,  who  was  recurring  to  the  visit,  and 
with  tears  in  her  eyes  told  him  of  an  expression  of  his 
deceased  wife  to  her,  — "  Ah,  my  dear  friend !"  said 
she,  "  If  I  did  but  think  I  were  so  happily  on  my  jour- 
ney, and  as  near  the  close  of  it  as  thou  appearest  to  be, 
how  rejoiced  should  I  be  !"  Such  is  the  awful  uncer- 
tainty of  time. 

(To  be  continued.) 

For  "The  Friend." 

HISTORY 

OF  THE  RELIGIOUS  PROGRESS  OF  THE 

"People  called  Quakers"  in  Pennsylvania. 

BY  SAMUEL  SMITH. 

(Continued  from  page  415  of  vol.  18.) 

Chapter  IV. — Richard  Townsend's  testimony. — 
Monthly  and  Quarterly  Meetings  settled  in  Phila- 
delphia.— The  epistles  of  George  Fox  and  John 
Burnyeat. 

1682. — I  need  not  in  this  place  be  very  par- 
ticular as  to  the  scarcity  of  accommodations 
among  the  settlers,  particularly  of  food  ;  the 
following  testimony  of  an  ancient  inhabitant, 
that  lived  to  see  many  days,  and  great  altera- 
tions in  Pennsylvania,  and  throughout  the 
whole  bore  a  general  good  character,  is  to  the 
point  in  that,  and  several  other  respects. 

"  The  testimony  of 'Richard  Townsend,  show- 
ing the  providential  hand  of  Cod  to  him  and 
others,  from  the  first  settlement  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Pennsylvania,  to  this  day. 


"Whereas  King  Charles  II.,  in  the  year 
1681,  was  pleased  to  grant  this  province  to 
William  Penn  and  his  heirs,  forever,  which 
grant  seemed  to  be  an  act  of  Providence  to 
many  religious  good  people ;  and  the  Proprie- 
tor, William  Penn,  being  one  of  the  People 
called  Quakers,  and  being  in  good  esteem 
amongst  them  and  others,  many  were  inclined 
to  embark  along  with  him  for  the  settlement  of 
this  place. 

"To  that  end,  in  the  year  1682,  several 
ships  being  provided,  I  found  a  concern  on  my 
mind  to  embark  with  them,  with  my  wife  and 
child  ;  and  about  the  latter  end  of  the  Sixth 
month,  having  settled  my  affairs  in  London, 
where  I  dwelt,  I  went  on  board  the  ship  Wel- 
come, Robert  Greenaway,  commander,  in  com- 
pany with  my  worthy  friend  William  Penn, 
whose  good  conversation  was  very  advanta- 
geous to  all  the  company  ;  his  singular  care 
was  manifested  in  contributing  to  the  necessi- 
ties of  many  that  were  sick  with  the  small-pox, 
then  on  board  ;  out  of  which  company  about 
thirty  died;  and  after  a  prosperous  passage  of 
"-•^nut  two  months,  having  had  in  that  time 
many  good  meetings  on  board,  we  arrived 
here. 

"  At  our  arrival,  we  found  Jt  a  wilderness ; 
the  chief  inhabitants  were  Indians,  and  some 
Swedes,  who  received  us  in  a  friendly  manner ; 
and  although  there  was  a  great  number  of  us, 
the  good  hand  of  Providence  was  seen  in  a 
particular  manner,  in  that  provisions  were 
found  for  us  by  the  Swedes  and  Indians  at  very 
reasonable  rates,  as  well  as  provisions  brought 
from  divers  other  parts  that  were  inhabited  be- 
fore. 

"  Our  first  concern  was  to  keep  up  and 
maintain  our  religious  worship,  and  in  order 
thereto,  we  had  several  meetings  in  the  houses 
of  the  inhabitants ;  and  one  boarded  meeting- 
house was  set  up  where  the  city  was  to  be, 
(near  the  Delaware)  ;  and»as  we  had  nothing 
but  love  and  goodwill  in  our  hearts  one  to  ano- 
ther, we  had  very  comfortable  meetings  from 
time  to  time,  and  after  our  meeting  was  over, 
we  assisted  each  other  in  building  little  houses 
for  our  shelter. 

"  After  some  time  I  set  up  a  mill  on  Chester 
Creek  that  I  brought,  ready  franjed,  with  me 
from  London,  which  served  for  grinding  of 
corn  and  sawing  of  boards,  and  was  of  great 
use  to  us.  Besides,  I,  with  Joshua  Tittery, 
made  a  net,  and  caught  great  quantities  offish, 
which  supplied  ourselves  and  many  others ; 
that  notwithstanding  it  was  thought  near  three 
thousand  came  in  the  first  year,  we  were  so 
providentially  provided  for,  that  we  could  buy 
a  deer  for  about  two  shillings,  and  a  large  tur- 
key for  about  one  shilling,  and  Indian  corn  for 
about  two  shillings  and  six-pence  per  bushel. 
And  as  our  worthy  Proprietor  treated  the  In- 
dians with  extraordinary  humanity,  they  be- 
came very  civil  and  loving  to  us,  and  brought 
in  abundance  of  venison.  As  in  other  coun- 
tries the  Indians  were  exasperated  by  hard 
treatment,  which  hath  been  the  foundation  of  a 
great  deal  of  bloodshed,  the  contrary  treatment 
here  hath  produced  their  love  and  affection. 

"  About  a  year  after  our  arrival,  there  came 
in  about  twenty  families  from  High  and  Low 
Cennany,  of  religious  good  people,  and  settled 
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about  six  miles  from  Philadelphia,  and  called  it 
Germantown.  The  country  continually  in- 
creasing, people  began  to  spread  themselves 
further  back.  And  also  a  place  called  North 
Wales,  was  settled  by  many  of  the  the  ancient 
Britons,  an  honest-inclined  people,  although 
they  had  not  generally  then  made  profession  of 
the  Truth  as  held  by  us  ;  yet  in  a  little  time  a 
large  convincement  was  among  them,  and  di- 
vers meeting  places  built. 

"  About  the  time  Germantown  was  laid  out, 
I  settled  upon  my  tract  of  land  I  had  purchased 
of  the  Proprietor  in  England,  about  a  mile 
from  thence,  where  I  set  up  a  house  and  a 
corn-mill,  which  was  very  useful  to  the  coun- 
try for  several  miles  round.  But  there  not 
being  plenty  of  horses,  people  generally 
brought  their  corn  on  their  backs  many  miles. 
I  remember  one  man  had  a  bull  so  gentle,  that 
he  used  to  bring  his  corn  on  him  instead  of  a 
horse. 

"  Being  now  settled'  about  six  or  seven  miles 
from  Philadelphia,  where,  leaving  the  chief 
body  of  Friends,  together  with  the  chief  place 
for  provisions  as  before,  flesh  meat  was  very 
scarce  with  me  for  some  time,  which  J  mund 
the  want  of..  I  remember  I  wa=>  once  supplied 
by  a  particular  instate  of  Providence,  in  the 
following  manner  :  being,  in  my  meadow,  mow- 
ing grass,  a  young  deer  came  and  looked  on 
me  ;  I  went  on  mowing  for  some  time,  and  he 
still  continued  to  look  upon  me  ;  upon  which  I 
laid  down  my  scythe  and  went  towards  him  ; 
when  I  came  pretty  near,  he  ran  off  a  small 
circuit ;  I  went  to  my  work  again  ;  he  contin- 
ued looking  on  me,  so  that  at  several  times  I 
left  work  to  go  towards  him,  but  he  still  kept 
at  a  little  distance  ;  at  last  going  towards  him, 
and  he  looking  upon  me.,  did  not  mind  his  steps, 
but  ran  forcibly  against  the  body  of  a  great 
tree  and  stunned  himself,  so  that  he  fell ;  upon 
which  I  ran  forward,  and  getting  upon  him, 
held  him  by  the  legs,  and  a  great  struggle  we 
had,  until  I  had  tired  him  out ;  being  then  in  a 
manner  lifeless,  I  took  him  by  the  legs,  threw 
him  on  my  shoulders,  and  carried  him  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  to  my  house  ;  he  grew  more 
alive,  and  struggled  hard  before  I  got  home ; 
but  with  much  ado  I  secured  him,  and  got  dis- 
engaged from  my  load  by  a  neighbour,  who 
happening  to  be  at  my  house,  killed  him  for 
me.  The  carcase  proved  very  serviceable  to 
my  family.  I  could  relate  several  other  acts 
of  Providence  of  this  kind,  but  omit  them  for 
brevity. 

"As  people  began  to  spread  and  improve 
their  lands,  the  country  became  more  fruitful, 
that  those  which  came  in  after  us  were  plenti- 
fully supplied,  and  with  what  we  abounded  be- 
gan a  small  trade  abroad  ;  and  as  Philadelphia 
increased,  vessels  were  built,  and  many  em- 
ployed. Both  country  and  trade  have  been 
wonderfully  increasing  to  this  day  ;  that  from 
a  wilderness,  the  Lord,  by  his  good  hand  of 
providence,  hath  made  it  a  fruitful  field  ;  on 
which  to  look  back  and  observe  all  the  steps, 
would  exceecL  my  present  purpose ;  yet  being 
now  in  the  eighty-fourth  year  of  my  age,  and 
having  been  in  this  country  near  forty-six 
years,  and  my  memory  pretty  clear  concern- 
ing the  rise  and  progress  of  the  province,  I 
can  do  no  less  than  return  praises  to  the  Al- 


mighty, when  I  look  back,  and  consider  his 
bountiful  hand,  not  only  in  temporals,  but  in 
the  great  increase  of  our  meetings,  wherein  he 
hath  many  times  manifested  his  great  loving- 
kindness,  in  reaching  to,  and  convincing  many 
of  the  principles  of  Truth  ;  and  those  that  were 
already  convinced,  and  continued  faithful,  were 
not  only  blessed  with  plenty  of  the  fruits  of  the 
earth,  but  also  with  the  dew  of  heaven.  I  am 
engaged  in  my  spirit  to  supplicate  the  continu- 
ance thereof  to  the  present  rising  generation  ; 
that  as  they  increase,  so  Truth  may  increase 
in  their  hearts  ;  that  as  God  hath  blessed  then- 
parents,  the  same  blessing  may  remain  on  tboir 
offspring,  to  the  end  of  time ;  that  it  may  be 
so,  is  the  hearty  desire  and  prayer  of 
Their  ancient  and  loving  friend, 

RlCHARD  ToWNSEND." 
(Te  lie  continued.) 

CAPTAIN  FREMONT'S  RWKT. 
Report  of  the  Exr7*'?ng  Expedition  to  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  in  the  year  1842, — and 
ta  Oregon  and  North  California,  in  the 
years  1843-44.  By  Brevet  Captain  J.  C. 
Fremont,  of  the  Topographical  Engin- 
eers. 

(Continued  from  page  415,  of  vol.  18.) 

Having  brought  to  a  close  the  extracts  from 
Captain  Fremont's  report  that  pertain  to  the 
first  expedition,  we  now  enter  upon,  from  the 
same  source,  the  National  Intelligencer,  a  se- 
ries of  passages  from  the  account  of  his  second 
expedition,  in  which  he  encountered  "  scenes 
of  difficulty  and  danger  far  exceeding  those 
which  attended  the  former."  ^ 

Captain  Fremont  departed  on  his  second  ex- 
pedition from  the  little  town  of  Kansas,  on  the 
Missouri  frontier,  on  the  29th  of  May  1843. 
His  party  consisted  principally  of  Creole  and 
Canadian  French,  and  Americans — amounting 
in  all  to  thirty-nine  men  ;  among  whom  were 
several  of  those  who  had  accompanied  him  on 
his  former  tour.  Thomas  Fitzpaf.rick  was  se- 
lected as  the  guide  and  Charles  Preuss  was  as- 
sociated with  the  expedition  in  the  same  capaci- 
ty as  before.  The  camp  equipage  and  provi- 
sions were  transported  in  twelve  carts,  each 
drawn  by  two  mules,  and  a  light  covered  wag- 
on, mounted  on  spings,  conveyed  the  instru- 
ments. 

"  To  make  the  exploration  as  useful  as  pos- 
sible, I  determined,"  says  Captain  Fremont, 
"  in  conformity  with  my  general  instructions,  to 
vary  the  route  to  the  Rocky  Mountains  from 
that  followed  in  the  year  1842.  The  route 
then  was  up  the  valley  of  the  Great  Platte  river 
to  the  South  Pass,  in  north  latitude  42° ;  the 
route  now  determined  on  was  up  the  valley  of 
the  Kansas  river,  and  to  the  head  of  the  Arkan- 
sas, and  to  some  pass  in  the  mountains,  if  any 
could  be  found,  at  the  sources  of  that  river. 

"  By  making  this  deviation  from  the  former 
route,  the  problem  of  a  new  road  to  Oregon  and 
California,  in  a  climate  more  genial,  might  be 
solved,  and  a  better  knowledge  obtained  of  an 
important  river  and  the  country  it  drained, 
while  the  great  object  of  the  expedition  would 
find  its  point  of  con*fimncement  at  the  termina- 
tion of  the  former,  was  at  that  great  gate 
in  the  ridge  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  called  the 


South  Pass,  and  on  the  lofty  peak  of  the  moun- 
tain which  overlooks  it,  deemed  the  highest 
peak  in  the  ridge,  and  from  the  opposite  sides 
of  which  four  great  rivers  take  their  rise,  and 
flow  to  the  Pacific  or  the  Mississippi." 

The  route  appears  to  have  been  for  many 
days  through  a  pleasant  and  level  prairie  coun- 
try, intersected  with  numerous  streams,  in  gen- 
eral well  timbered  on  their  margin  with  ash, 
elm,  cotton-wood,  and  very  large  oak.  This 
agreeable  state  of  things  did  not,  however,  long 
continue  ;  for,  the  narrative  says  : 

"  Shortly  after  leaving  our  encampment 
the  2Gth  June,  we  found  suddenly  that  the  n 
ture  of  the  country  had  entirely  changed. 
Bare  sand  hills  every  where  surrounded  us  in 
the  undulating  ground  along  which  we  were 
moving,  and  the  plants  peculiar  to  a  sandy  soil 
made  their  appearance  in  abundance." 

The  fourth  of  July  was  spent  at  St.  Vrain's 
fort,  in  latitude  40  deg.  16  min.  52  sec.  north, 
and  longitude  west  105  deg.  12  min.  23  sec. 

The  party  were  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Pike's  peak  on  the  11th  of  July.  We  arc  told 
respecting  the  country  through  which  they  were 
now  travelling,  that — 

"  With  occasional  exceptions,  comparatively 
so  very  small  as  not  to  require  mention,  these 
prairies  are  every  where  covered  with  a  close 
and  vigorous  growth  of  a  great  variety  of 
grasses,  among  which  the  most  abundant  is  the 
buffalo  grass,  {sesleria  dactyloidcs.)  Between 
the  Platte  and  Arkansas  rivers,  that  part  of  this 
region  which  forms  the  basin  drained  by  the 
waters  of  the  Kansas,  with  which  our  opera- 
more  particularly  acquainted, 
a  foundation  of  calcareous 
rocks.  The  soil  of  all  this  country  is  excel- 
lent, admirably  adapted  to  agricultural  pur- 
poses, and  would  support  a  large  agricul- 
tural and  pastoral  population.  A  glance  at  the 
map  accompanying  this  report,  along  our  seve- 
ral lines  of  travel,  will  show  you  that  this  plain 
is  watered  by  many  streams.  Throughout  the 
western  half  of  the  plain  these  are  shallow, 
with  sandy  beds,  becoming  deeper  as  they 
reach  the  richer  lands  approaching  the  Missou- 
ri river;  they  generally  have  bottom  lands, 
bordered  by  bluffs  varying  from  fifty  to  five 
hundred  feel  in  height.  In  all  this  region  the 
timber  is.entirely  confined  to  the  streams.  In 
the  eastern  half,  where  the  soil  is  a  deep,  rich, 
vegetable  mould,  retentive  of  rain  and  moisture, 
it  is  of  vigorous  growth  and  of  many  different 
kinds  ;  and  throughout  the  western  half  it  con- 
sists entirely  of  various  species  of  cotton-wood, 
which  deserves  to  be  called  the  tree  of  the  de- 
sert— growing  in  sandy  soils  where  no  other 
tree  will  grow;  pointing  out  the  existence  of 
water,  and  furnishing  to  the  traveller  fuel,  and 
food  for  his  animals." 

On  the  17th  July  Captain  Fremont  visited 
the  celebrated  Springs,  from  which  the  Boiling 
Springs'  River  takes  its  name,  and  gives  the  fol- 
lowing graphic  sketch  of  their  locality  : 

"  Leaving  the  camp  to  follow  slowly,  I  rode 
ahead  in  the  afternoon  in  search  of  the  spriu 
In  the  meantime,  (he  clouds  which  had  been 
gathered  all  the  afternoon  over  the  mountains, 
began  to  roll  down  their  sides  ;  and  a  storm  so 
violent  burst  upon  me,  that  it  appeared  I  had 
entered  the  storehouse  of  the  thunder  storms. 
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I  continued,  however,  to  ride  along  up  the  aver 
until  about  sunset,  and  was  beginning .  t .be 
doubtful  of  finding  the  springs  before  the  next 
day,  when  I  came  suddenly  upon  a  large 
smooth  rock,  about  twenty  yards  in  diametei, 
where  the  water  from  several  springs  was  bub- 
bling and  boiling  up  in  the  midst  ot  a  white  in- 
cruslation  with  which  it  covered  a  portion  of  the 
rock.    As  this  did  not  correspond  with  a  des- 
cription given  me  by  the  hunters,  I  did  no  stop 
to  taste  the  water  ;  but,  dismounting,  walked  a 
ttle  way  up  the  river,  and,  passing  through  a 
Trow  thicket   of  shrubbery  bordering  the 
ream,  stepped  directly  upon  a  huge  white  rock, 
at  the  foot  of  which  the  river,  already  be- 
come a  torrent,  foamed  along,  broken  by  a 
small  fall     A  deer  which  had  been  drinking 
it  the  soring  was  startled  by  my  approach, 
and  spnSg  across  the  river,  bounded  off  up 
SnKaim    In  the  upper  part  of  the  rock, 
which  had  apparently  been  formed  by  deposi- 
tion was  a  beautiful  white  basin,  overhung  by 
cun'ant  bushes,  in  which  the  cold  clear  water 
bubbled  up,  kept  in  constant  motion  by  the  es- 
caping ga    and  overflowing  the  rock,  which  i 
had  almost  entirely  covered  with  a  smooth  crust 
of  jSenin*  white.    I  had  all  day  refrained 
fromdHnking,  reserving  myself  for  the  spring; 
and  as  I  could  not  well  be  more  wet  than  he  rain 
had  already  made  me,  I  lay  down  by  ^e  side 
of  the  basin,  and  drank  heart.ly  of  the  delightful 
water.    The  annexed  sketch  is  only  a  rude  one 
but  will  enable  you  to  form  some  idea  of  the 
character  of  the  scenery  and  the  beauty  of  this 
Jot,  immediately  at  the  foot  of  lofty  mountains, 
beautifully    timbered,   which   sweep  closely 
round  shutting  up  the  little  valley  in  a  kind  of 
cove.    As  it  was  beginning  to  grow  dark,  I 
rode  quickly  down  the  river,  on  which  I  found 
the  camp  a  few  miles  below.  .  \ 

«  ThL  morning  of  the  18th  was  beautiful  and 
clear  and,  all  the  people  being  anxious  to  drink 
of  ese  amous  waters,  we  encamped  imme 
d  atelyat  the  springs,  and  spent  there  a  very 
nleasant  day.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river 
Knot"  er  locality  of  springs,  which  are  entire- 
ly of  the  same  nature.  The  water  has  a  very 
agreeable  taste,  which  Charles  Preuss  found 
much  to  resemble  that  of  the  famous  Sel- 
ler'springs  in  the  grand  duchy  of  Nassau. 

(To  bo  continued.) 


NINTH  MONTH  27,  1845. 

"orTthc  fourth  page  is  placed  a  corrected  list 
of  Agents  of  ■«  The  Friend."  Our  acknow- 
ledgments are  due  for  their  attention  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  journal  during  the  past  year  and 
we  trust  their  zeal  will  be  extended  with  undi- 
minished activity  in  support  of  the  volume  we 
now  enter  upon. 


OTTTO  YEARLY  MEETING. 
We  have  received  several  statements  rela- 
tive to  the  late  Yearly  Meeting  in  Ohio,  the 
substance  whereof  we  have  endeavoured  to 

C0X^etnt"nvened  at  Mount  Pleasant 


on  Second-day,  the  8th  instant,  the  Meeting  of 
Ministers  and  Elders  having  been  held  on  the 
Seventh-day  preceding. 

The  meeting  was  large,  and  several  strang- 
ers were  present  from  New  England,  New 
York,  Baltimore,  and  Indiana.  Epistles  were 
received  and  read  from  London  and  Dublin, 
and  from  all  the  Yearly  Meetings  on  this  con- 
tinent— there  being  one  from  each  of  the  bo- 
dies claiming  to  be  New  England  Yearly  Meet- 
ing. Neither  of  the  latter  were  acknowledged  ; 
the  meeting  requiring  time  to  become  better 
acquainted  with  the  causes  which  have  led  to 
a  division  in  that  meeting.  Replies  were  di- 
rected  to  be  prepared  to  all  the  others,  by  the 
committee  appointed  for  that  purpose. 

The  reading  of  an  epistle  of  advice,  which 
the  Yearly  Meeting  of  North  Carolina  had  ad- 
dressed to  its  own  members,  on  the  subject  of 
slavery,  (and  a  copy  of  which  had  been  for- 
warded to  Ohio,)  introduced  the  meeting  into 
a  lively  feeling  of  oympathy  and  commisera- 
tion for  the  down-trodden  aeoooadants  of  Afri- 
ca, and  also  into  near  unity  with.  Px^nds  of 
that  Yearly  Meeting,  desiring  that  their  hafKte 
may  be  strengthened  in  bearing  a  faithful  testi- 
mony against  the  iniquity  of  slavery  and  the 
slave  trade.    Residing  in  the  midst  of  slave- 
holders, they  have  evinced  a  Christian  boldness 
worthy  of  the  cause  they  espouse,  in  memo- 
rializing the  legislature  of  North  Carolina  in 
defence°of  the  poor  slave,  and  in  removing  to 
free  states  many  who  had   been  liberated. 
Three  thousand  copies  were  directed  to  be 
printed,  and  distributed  throughout  this  Yearly 

jVIcctlD0"" 

The  minutes  of  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings 
were  read,  and  showed  the  concern  cherished 
in  that  body  for  the  faithful  maintenance  ot  our 
Christian  doctrines  and   testimonies,  and  to 
which  the  meeting  generally  responded.  From 
them  it  also  appeared,  that  the  condition  of  the 
free  people  of  colour  in  Ohio  continued  to  claim 
the  sympathy  and  care  of  that  meeting.  A 
memorial  had  been  presented  by  it,  at  the  last 
session  of  the  legislature,  in  relation  totne  laws 
of  the  state,  which  operate  so  oppressively  upon 
the  coloured  population  ;  and  although  the  ob- 
ject of  the  memorialists  was  not  then  obtained, 
yet  there  is  reason  to  believe  their  labour  of 
love  has  not  been  lost. 

The  report  of  the  Boarding  School  Commit- 
tee was  satisfactory.  Although  the  number  of 
pupils  still  falls  far  short  of  what  is  desirable, 
vet  the  school  has  been  sustained,  good  order 
preserved,  and  after  payment  of  all  expenses, 
there  was  a  small  amount  in  favour  of  the  in- 
stitution. .  .  . 

A  very  satisfactory  and  encouraging  report 
was  read,  from  the  committee  having  the  Shaw- 
nee tribe  of  Indians  under  their  care.  Up- 
wards of  fifty  children  have  been  taught  at  the 
school  since  last  report.  Friends  were  en- 
couraged to  make  voluntary  subscriptions,  tor 
the  purpose  of  defraying  the  expense  necessa- 
rily incurred  for  buildings  required  for  the 
school,  teachers,  the  superintendents,  and  pu- 

P1  Having  got  through  with  its  business,  the 
meeting  closed  on  Sixthly,  under  a  comfort- 


In  the  account,  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
London  Yearly  Meeting,  (page  341  of  last  vo- 
lume, )  it  is  mentioned  that  a  delegation  was 
appointed  to  visit  Indiana,  m  relation  to  the 
secession  of  some  there  from  Friends.  In  the 
Great  Western  steam-packet,  which  arrived  at 
New  York  sometime  since,  came  William 
Forster,  Josiah  Forster,  George  Stacey  and 
John  Allen,  of  that  committee  ;  Joseph  Bewley 
did  not  come.  These  Friends,  after  spending 
a  few  days  in  this  city,  left  here  on  Fifth-day 
morning  of  last  week,  for  Indiana. 


able  degree  of  quiet.   £  j 


Friends'  Boolcs  in  Richmond,  Indiana. 
For  the  information  of  Friends  attending  the 
approaching  Yearly  Meeting  in  Indiana,  and 
others,  we  are  requested  to  state,  that  the  tal- 
lowing, with  other  smaller  works,  are  for  sale 
at  Richmond  : 

George  Fox's  Journal,  Barclay's  Apology, 
Barclay's  Catechism,  Phipps  on  Man,  Wool- 
man's  Journal,  Friends  in  Scotland,  Isaac  Pen- 
ington's  Life,  Isaac  Penington's  Letters,  Shac- 
kleton's  Letters,  Memoirs  of  George  White- 
Memoirs  of  Richard  Davies,  Fiety  pro- 
moted, B\Wood's  Sacred  History  (New  lesta- 
ment),  Dymond  on  War.  Also  The  Moral  Al- 
manac for  1846. 


WEST-TOWN  SCHOOL. 
The  Committee  to  superintend  the  Boarding 
School  at  West  Town,  will  meet,  there  on 
Sixth-day  morning,  the  10th  of  Tenth  month, 
at  10  o'clock. 

The  Committee  on  Instruction  meet  at  the 
School  on  Fifth-day  evening,  at  half-past  seven 
o'clock. 

The  Visiting  Committee  will  attend  the  se- 
mi-annual examination,  commencing  on  Third- 
day  morning  of  the  same  week. 

Thomas  Kimbeb,  Clerk. 

Ninth  month  27th,  1845. 

WANTED. 

An  Apprentice  to  the  Currying  business.— 
Apply  at  No.  84  Mulberry  street. 

WANTED. 

A  female  teacher  is  wanted  in  a  Friend's 
family  in  the  country.  One  willing  to  render 
some  assistance  in  the  family  is  desired.  Ap- 
ply at  the  office  of  "  The  Friend." 

A  Stated  Meeting  of  the  Female  Branch  of 
the  Auxiliary  Bible  Association  of  Friends  in 
Philadelphia  Quarterly  Meeting,  will  be  held  on 
Fourth-day  the  1st  of  Tenth  month,  at  3  o  clock 
in  the  committee  room  at  the  Bible  Depository. 
Ninth  month  1845. 


HAVERFORD  SCHOOL. 
An  Adjourned  Meeting  of  the  Haverford 
School  Association  will  be  held  in  the  commit- 
tee-room, Arch  street  meeting-house  on  Se- 
cond-day morning,  Tenth  month  6th,  at  10 
o'clock.  • 

Chaei.es  Ellis,  Secretary. 

^tTdBY  JOSEPH  KITE  AND  CO., 
No.  50  North  Fourth  Street. 
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From  Chambers'  Edinburgh  Journal. 

History  of  the  Fire  Place. 
During  the  last  few  years,  public  attention 
has  been  laudably  directed  to  the  defective 
means  which  still  exist  for  warming  and  venti- 
lating houses.  Although  we  have  arrived  at  a 
high  state  of  civilization  in  some  respects,  yet 
the  method  still  in  use  for  producing  an  artifi- 
cial climate  in  modern  habitations,  is  perhaps 
more  primitive  and  defective  than  any  of  our 
domestic  contrivances.  We  burn  coal  in  a 
vessel  or  stove  which  is  no  whit  better  in  prin- 
ciple than  the  ancient  fire-basket.  Whilst  the 
chimney -wall  in  each  room  is  ol'tcn  heated  like 
an  oven,  "those  opposite  and  at  the  sides  are  but 
a  few  degrees  above  the  temperature  of  the  at- 
mosphere. In  this  respect  the  ancients  evinc- 
ed much  greater  ingenuity  than  we  do  ;  and 
many  of  the  so-called  inventions  of  modern 
date  were,  it  appears,  in  general  use  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  years  ago.  By  the  research 
of  a  recent  author,  many  curious  and  interest- 
ing facts  concerning  warming  and  ventilation, 
have  been  brought  to  light,*  and  as  in  this 
country  all  ideas  of  comfort  and  sociality  are 
centered  around  the  hearth,  we  doubt  not  that 
a  historical  sketch  of  the  "  fire-place,"  chiefly 
drawn  from  the  above  source,  will  prove  inter- 
esting. 

The  history  of  the  fire-side  may  be  said  to 
commence  in  the  dark  ages  ;  for  it  reaches  back 
to  a  time  when  man  was  unacquainted  with 
the  existence  of  fire.  The  early  records  of 
nearly  all  nations,  refer  to  a  time  when  that 
element  was  unknown.  Indeed,  instances  of 
such  ignorance  have  been  met  with  in  compa- 
ratively modern  times.  When  Magellan  visit- 
ed the  Marian  Islands,  in  1521,  the  natives  be- 
lieved themselves  to  be  the  only  people  in  the 
world.  '  They  were  without  every  thing  which 
we  regard  as  necessaries,  and  in  total  ignor- 
ance of  fire.  Several  of  their  huts  being  con- 
sumed, they  at  first  considered  the  flame  to  be 
a  kind  of  animal,  that  attached  itself  to  the 
wood  and  fed  upon  it.  Some  who  approached 
too  near,  being  scorched,  communicated  their 
terror  to  the  rest,  who  durst  only  look  upon  it 
at  a  distance.    They  were  afraid,  they  said, 


*  On  the  History  and  Art  of  Warming  and  Ventilat- 
ing rooms  and  buildings,  &.c,  by  Walter  Bernun,  Civil 
Engineer,  2  vols.    Bell :  London. 


that  the  terrible  animal  would  bite  them,  or 
wound  them  with  its  violent  breathing.  They 
speedily  learned  to  use  fire  with  as  much  ad- 
dress as  Europeans.  Few  historical  facts, 
therefore,  are  less  doubtful  than  that  man  was 
once  without  means  of  artificial  heat.  A  Phoe- 
nician tradition  attributed  its  discovery  to  a 
hunter  observing  a  conflagration  that  had  been 
excited  in  a  fores'  by  'he  attrition  of  some 
trees  during  a  storm.  Another  tradition  v  •- 
ries  the  account :  in  the  winter  season,  Vul- 
can, the  king,  coming  to  a  tree  on  the  moun- 
tains that  had  been  fired  by  a  thunderbolt,  was 
cheered  by  its  heat  ,•  and  adding  more  wood  to 
preserve  it,  he  invited  his  companions  to  share 
in  his  pleasure,  and  thereupon  claimed  to  be 
the  inventor  of  flame.  Fire  once  discovered, 
the  primeval  savages,  though  at  first  alarmed, 
gradually  felt  its  blessed  influence  ;  and  it  is 
thus  that  tradition  gives  us  an  account  of  the 
earliest  fireside  ;  for  around  the  embers  of  the 
burning  trees  men  first  learned  to  herd  ;  "  and 
as  the  intercourse  continued  under  the  bond  of 
the  common  enjoyment,  the  incoherent  sounds 
by  which  they  expressed  their  emotions,  were 
by  degrees  roughly  cast  into  the  elements  of 
speech  ;  thus  the  discovery  of  fire  gave  rise  to 
the  first  social  meeting  of  mankind,  to  the  for- 
mation of  language,  to  their  ultimate  union, 
and  to  all  the  wonders  of  subsequent  civiliza- 
tion."* 

The  Chinese  historians  attribute  the  earliest 
Dower  of  producing  fire  at  will,  by  the  friction 
of  two  pieces  of  dried  wood,  to  Souigine,  one 
of  their  first  kings.  This  power  once  known, 
the  nomadic  races  in  all  countries  ever  availed 
themselves  of  it,  though  a  fire  made  of  dried 
wood  or  grass  in  the  open  air,  or  in  a  rude 
hut,  was  their  sole  provision  against  cold  for 
many  ages. 

Increased  intelligence  induced  mankind  to 
seek  for  greater  warmth  under  substantial  co- 
ver, and  the  first  houses  they  took  to  were 
ready  built,  being  chiefly  caves.  In  the  mid- 
dle of  these  they  made  fires,  in  spite  of  the 
smoke,  for  which  there  was  no  other  outlet 
than  the  hole  by  which  the  inhabitants  came  in 
and  out.  The  same  rude  method  was  contin- 
ued, even  when  men  learnt  to  build  houses, 
and  to  congregate  in  cities;  only  they  made  a 
hole  in  the  roof  to  let  the  smoke  out,  exactly 
like  the  Laplanders  and  some  of  the  Irish  at 
the  present  day. 

The  parents  of  western  civilization,  the 
Egyptians,  although  they  built  themselves  ex- 
cellent houses,  and  were  scrupulously  nice  in 
their  domestic  arrangements,  cither  made  their 
fires  (for  it  is  cold  enough  even  in  that  warm 
climate  to  need  them  occasionally,)  on  the  cen- 
tral hearth,  or  used  pans  of  live  charcoal  to 


*  Vitruvius,  book  ii.  chap.  1. 


carry  about  from  one  room  to  another.  To 
them  is  ascribed  the  invention  of  bellows,  to 
concentrate  the  energy  of  the  fire.  The  reader 
will  see  in  the  second  volume  of  Wilkinson's 
Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Ancient  Egyp- 
tians, copies  of  that  instrument,  taken  from 
paintings  on  tombs  at  least  three  thousand 
years  old.  During  the  exode  and  wanderings 
of  the  Jews,  their  fire-places  were  precisely 
like  those  both"  of -ihfe£j>ri miti ve  r»;ce3  and  of 
the  modern  Arabs, — small  bon -fires  in  conical 
tents,  with  a  hole  in  the,  apex  of  the  cone  to  let 
out  the  smoke  ;  but  after  their  establishment  in 
Canaan,  their  houses,  it  has  been  inferred,  re- 
sembled those  of  the  Egyptians,  "  wide,  tho- 
rough aired  with  windows,  and  large  cham- 
bers ceiled  with  cedar,  and  painted  with  ver- 
million  ;"*  and  judging  from  the  terms  they 
had  to  mark  the  position,  size,  and  manner  of 
closing  the  apertures,  they  must  have  paid 
great  attention  to  domestic  accommodation. 
The  winter  in  Palestine  being  cold  and  long, 
and  wood  abundant,  particular  apartments 
were  appropriated  to  the  season  when  fires 
were  wanted,  to  avoid  the  nuisance  of  smoke 
pervading  the  house,  and  soiling  its  furniture 
and  ornaments.  About  the  latter  end  of  No- 
vember, King  Jehoiakim  wassittingin his"  win- 
ter house,"  when  he  threw  the  roll  of  Baruch 
"  into  the  fire  that  was  burning  on  the  hearth 
before  him."  The  prophet  Amos  alluded  to 
the  same  custom,  when  he  declared  that  the 
"  winter  house  with  the  summer  house  would 
be  destroyed."  From  the  hearths  and  braziers 
in  these  brumal  apartments,  the  smoke  was 
emitted  at  a  hole  in  the  roof,  or  by  the  arub- 
bah ;  for  notwithstanding  what  some  rabbis 
have  written  about  the  Jews  being  so  scrupu- 
lous to  preserve  the  purity  of  the  Holy  City, 
that  they  would  not  permit  the  erection  of  a 
chimney  in  Jerusalem,  they  were  perhaps  as 
ignorant  as  the  Egyptians  of  that  contrivance. 
The  great  improvement  that  chimneys  would 
have  made  on  Mount  Sion  itself,  is  graphically 
described  by  Baruch,  when  he  notices  "the 
faces  that  were  blacked  by  the  smoke  that  com- 
eth  out  of  the  temple." 

The  method  of  using  fuel  among  the  Greeks 
was  the  same  as  among  the  Hebrews,  but  per- 
haps without  their  care  for  ventilation.  Honior 
describes  his  princes  undressing  themselves  to 
kill  by  their, own  hands  the  sheep,  oxen,  and 
swine  they  were  to  eat  at  dinner  ;  roasting  the 
entrails,  and  during  the  entertainment  handing 
them  to  each  other  as  delicacies.  The  repast 
being  finished,  he  shows  them  sitting  for  their 
pleasure  on  the  piled  skins  of  the  animals  they 
had  slain  and  devoured,  and  playing  at  games 
of  chance;  and  one  of  them  taking  a  pastern- 
bone  out  of  a  basket  in  which  it  was  lying,  and 
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throwing  it  at  the  head  of  a  beggar,  but,  on 
missing  its  aim,  making  a  grease-spot  where 
it  fell  on  the  opposite  wall.  From  this  picture 
of  the  grossness  of  ancient  manners,  it  may  be 
concluded  that  when  the  poet  says,  Penelope's 
xnaids  threw  the  glowing  embers  out  of  the 
braziers  upon  the  floor,  and  heaped  fresh  wood 
upon  them,  he  did  not  mean  to  depict  his  im- 
mortal barbarians  burning  odoriferous  fuel,  on 
purpose  to  sweeten  what  must  have  been  a  vi- 
tiated atmosphere.  The  fire  that  was  quickly 
to  blaze  on  the  hearth  had  to  diffuse  the  com- 
forts of  light  as  well  as  warmth  ;  and  the  fra- 
grant logs  were  known  to  abound  with  the  re- 
sinous material  of  illumination.  In  the  heroic 
age  they  had  oil  and  tallow  in  abundance,  but 
■were  ignorant  of  the  method  of  burning  them 
in  lamps ;  and  the  only  use  they  appear  to 
have  made  of  wax  was  to  put  in  the  ear  to  shut 
out  sound.  Burning  fuel-  was  carried  iato  the 
apartment  where  light  was  required,  and  some- 
times placed  on  altars  for  the  same  purpose ; 
and  long,  thin  pieces  of  lighted  wood  were,  car- 
ried in  the  hand  when  they  moved  from  one 
place  to  another  in  the  night. 

Coal,  it  has  been  thought,  belonged  to  the 
Greek  naturalists.  Theophrastus  speaks  of 
fossil  substances  found  in  Liguria,  and  in  Elis, 
in  the  way  to  Olympia,  and  used  by  smiths, 
that,  when  broken  for  use,  are  earthy,  and  that 
kindled  and  burned  like  wood-coal.  The  gen- 
eral fuel  was  green  wood  ,*  and  where  that  was 
unattainable,  other  vegetable,  and  even  excre- 
mentitious  substances  were  used  on  the  hearth 
for  combustibles.  On  days  of  ceremony  it  was 
also  customary  to  burn  fragrant  substances. 
When  Alexander  the  Great  was  at  an  enter- 
tainment given  in  the  winter  by  one  of  his 
friends,  "  a  brazier  was  brought  into  the  apart- 
ment to  warm  it,  the  day  being  cold,  and  the 
king  observing  the  small  quantity  of  fuel  that 
had  been  provided,  jeeringly  desired  his  host," 
said  Plutarch,  "  to  bring  more  wood  or  in- 
cense." The  supply  of  the  precious  firing  ap- 
peared to  be  too  scanty  to  produce  the  required 
warmth,  and  if  it  arose  from  his  host  being 
niggardly  of  the  costly  fuel,  he  hinted  that 
some  even  of  the  common  sort  would  be  accep- 
table. 

The  Romans  made  vast  strides  of  improve- 
ment in  fire-places,  although  they  were  quite 
unable  to  rid  themselves  of  the  smoke  nui- 
sance. Vitruvius,  in  his  work  on  architecture, 
directs  that  the  walls  of  rooms  "  in  which  fires 
or  many  lights  are  burned,  should  be  finished 
above  the  podium 'with  polished  panels  of  a 
black  colour,  having  red  or  yellow  margins 
round  them  ;  and  he  advises  that  delicate  or- 
naments should  not  be  introduced  into  the  cor- 
nices, because  they  are  spoiled,  not  only  by  the 
smoke  of  the  house,  but  also  by  that  from  the 
neighbouring  buildings."  The  principal  fire- 
place in  a  Roman  house  of  the  best  kind,  was 
built  in  the  bath,  chiefly  to  heat  the  caldarium, 
or  sweating-room  of  a  bath.  It  was  a  sort  of 
furnace,  and  called  a  hypocaust,  and  served 
also  to  heat  the  walls  of  the  whole  habitation  ; 
quite  upon  the  principle  of  the  hot  air  which 
has  recently  been  introduced  as  a  modern  in- 
vention. The  hypocaust  being  constructed  in 
the  under  story  of  a  buildi  ns£  in  the  manner 
described  by  Vitruvius,  several  pipes  of  baked 


clay  were  then  built  into  the  walls,  having  their 
lower  ends  left  open  to  the  hypocaust.  These 
pipes  were  carried  to  the  height  of  the  first  or 
second  story,  and  had  their  upper  orifices 
made  to  open  into  the  chamber  that  was  to  be 
heated.  They  were  closed  by  moveable  covers. 
While  green  wood  was  burning  in  the  furnace, 
and  the  hypocaust  filled  with  its  acrid  smoke, 
the  covers  were  not  removed  from  the  cali- 
ducts  ;  but  as  soon  as  the  wood  was  charred, 
the  upper  orifices  of  the  pipes  were  opened, 
and  the  hot  vapour  from  the  hypocaust  then 
flowed  into  the  chamber." 

It  is  singular,  that  although  these  hot-air 
ducts  would  have  answered  to  carry  off  smoke, 
the  Romans  never  hit  upon  the  expedient  of 
applying  them  to  that  purpose. 

(Conclusion  next  week.) 

CAPTAIN  FREMONT'S  REPORT. 

Report  of  the  Exploring  Expedition  to  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  in  the  year  1842, — and 
to  Oregon  and  North  California,  in  the 
years  1843-44.  By  Brevet  Captain  J.  C. 
Fremont,  of  the  Topographical  Engin- 
eers. 

(Continued  from  page  8.) 

July  20. — The  narrative  states  :  "  We  con- 
tinued our  march  up  the  stream,  along  a  green 
sloping  bottom,  between  pine  hills  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  main  Black  hills  on  the  other, 
towards  the  ridge  which  separates  the  waters  of 
the  Platte  from  those  of  the  Arkansas.  As 
we  approached  the  dividing  ridge,  the  whole 
valley  was  radiant  with  "flowers  ;  blue,  yellow, 
pink,  white,  scarlet,  and  purple,  vied  with  each 
other  in  splendour.  Esparcette  was  one  of  the 
highly  characteristic  plants,  and  a  bright-look- 
ing flower  (gaillardia  aristata)  was  very  fre- 
quent ;  but  the  most  abundant  plant  along  our 
road  to-day  was  geranivm  macvlatvm,  which 
is  the  characteristic  plant  in  this  portion  of  the 
dividing  grounds.  Crossing  to  the  waters  of  the 
Platte,  fields  of  blue  flax  added  to  the  magnifi- 
cence of  this  mountain  garden  ;  this  was  occa- 
sionally four  feet  in  height,  which  was  a  luxu- 
riance of  growth  that  1  rarely  saw  this  almost 
universal  plant  attain  thoughout  the  journey." 

The  party  were  on  the  2d  of  August  on  a 
fork  of  the  Laramie  river,  in  latitude  41  deg. 
45  min.  59  sec.  and  longitude  106  deg.  47 
min.  25  sec. 

"  At  this  place,  (says  Capt.  F.)  I  became 
first  acquainted  with  the  yampah,  (anethum 
graveolens,)  which  I  found  our  Snake  woman 
engaged  in  digging  in  the  low  timbered  bottom 
of  the  creek.  Among  the  Indians  along  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  and  more  particularly 
among  the  Shoshonee,  or  Snake  Indians,  in 
whose  territory  it  is  very  abundant,  this  is  con- 
sidered the  best  among  the  roots  used  for  food. 
To  us,  it  was  an  interesting  plant — a  little  link 
between  the  savage  and  civil  life.  Here 
among  the  Indians,  its  root  is  a  common  article 
of  food,  which  they  take  pleasure  in  offering  to 
strangers ;  while  with  us,  in  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  America  and  Europe,  the  seeds  are  used 
to  flavour  soup.  It  grows  more  abundantly, 
and  in  greater  luxuriance,  on  one  of"  the  neigh- 
bouring tributaries  of  the  Colorado  than  in  any 
other  part  of  this  region  ;  and  on  that  stream,  to 
which  the  Snakes  are  accustomed  to  resort 


every  year  to  procure  a  supply  of  their  favour- 
ite plant,  they  have  bestowed  the  name  of  Yam- 
pah river.  Among  the  trappers  it  is  generally 
known  as  Little  Snake  river."* 

"  In  the  afternoon  we  took  our  way  directly 
across  the  spurs  from  the  point  of  the  moun- 
tain, where  we  had  several  ridges  to  cross ; 
and  although  the  road  was  not  rendered  bad 
by  the  nature  of  the  ground,  it  was  made  ex- 
tremely rough  by  stiff* tough  bushes  of  artemi- 
sia  tridentata,  in  this  country  commonly  called 
sage. 

"  This  shrub  now  began  to  make  its  appear- 
ance in  compact  fields  ;  and  we  were  about  to 
quit  for  a  long  time  this  country  of  excellent 
pasturage  and  brilliant  flowers.  Ten  or  twelve 
buffalo  bulls  were  seen  during  the  afternoon  ; 
and  we  were  surprised  by  the  appearance  of  a 
large  red  ox.  We  gathered  around  him  as  if 
he  had  been  an  old  acquaintance,  with  all  our 
domestic  feelings  as  much  awakened  as  if  we 
had  come  in  sight  of  an  old  farm  house.  He 
had  probably  made  his  escape  from  some  party 
of  emigrants  on  Green  river  ;  and,  with  a  vivid 
remembrance  of  some  old  green  field,  he  was 
pursuing  the  straightest  course  for  the  frontier 
that  the  country  admitted.  We  carried  him 
along  with  us  a  prize ;  and  when  it  was  found 
in  the  morning  that  he  had  wandered  off",  I 
would  not  let  him  be  pursued,  for  I  would 
rather  have  gone  through  a  starving  time  of 
three  entire  days,  than  let  him  be  killed  after 
he  had  successfully  run  the  gamlet  so  far 
among  the  Indians.  I  have  been  told  by  — 
Bent's  people,  of  an  ox  born  and  raised  at  St. 
Vrain's  fort,  which  made  his  escape  from  them 
at  Elm  grove,  near  the  frontier,  having  come  in 
that  year  with  the  wagons.  They  were  on 
their  way  out,  and  saw  occasionally  places 
where  he  had  eaten  and  lain  down  to  rest  ; 
but  did  not  see  him  for  about  700  miles,  when 
they  overtook  him  on  the  road,  travelling  along 
to  the  fort,  having  unaccountably  escaped  In- 
dians and  every  other  mischance." 

On  the  north  fork  of  the  Platte: 

"  In  the  precipitous  bluffs  were  displayed  a 
succession  of  strata  containing  fossil  vegetable 
remains,  and  several  beds  of  coal.  In  some  of 
the  beds  the  coal  did  not  appear  to  be  perfectly 
mineralized  ;  and  in  some  of  the  seams  it  was 
compact  and  remarkably  lustrous.  In  these 
latter  places  there  were  also  thin  layers  of  a 
very  fine  white  salts,  in  powder." 

"  On  the  13th  of  August  the  expedition  took 
its  way  along  the  upland,  towards  the  dividing 
ridge  which  separates  the  Atlantic  from  the 
Pacific  waters,  and  crossed  it  by  a  road  some 
miles  further  south  than  the  one  we  had  follow- 
ed on  our  return  in  1842.  We  crossed  very 
near  the  table  mountain,  at  the  southern  extrem- 
ity of  the  South  Pass,  which  is'  near  twenty 
miles  in  width,  and  already  traversed  by  sever- 
al different  roads.  Selecting  as  well  as  I  could 
in  the  scarcely  distinguishable  ascent,  what 
might  be  consideied  the  dividing  ridge  in  this 
remarkable  depression  in  the  mountain,  I  took 
a  barometrical  observation,  which  gave  7,490 
feet  for  the  elevation  above  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
You  will  remember  that  in  my  report  of  1842 
I  estimated  the  elevation  of  this  pass  at  about 
7,000  feet  ;  a  correct  observation  with  a  good 
barometer  enables  me  to  give  it  now  with  more 
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precision.  Its  importance  as  the  great  gate 
through  which  commerce  and  travelling  may 
hereafter  pass  between  the  valley  of  the  Missis- 
sippi and  the  north  Pacific,  justifies  a  precise 
notice  of  its  locality  and  distance  from  leading 
points,  in  addition  to  this  statement  of  its  eleva- 
tion. As  stated  in  the  report  of  1842,  its  lati- 
tude at  the  point  where  we  crossed  is  42°  24' 
32"  ;  its  longitude  109°  26'  00"  ;  its  distance 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Kansas,  by  the  common 
travelling  route,  962  miles  ;  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Great  Platte,  along  the  valley  of  that  river, 
according  to  our  survey  of  1842,  882  miles; 
and  its  distance  from  St.  Louis  about  400 
miles  more  by  the  Kansas,  and  about  700  by 
the  Great  Platte  route  ;  these  additions  being 
steamboat  conveyance  in  both  instances.  From 
this  Pass  to  the  mouth  of  the  Oregon  is  about 
1,400  miles  by  the  common  travelling  route; 
so  that,  under  a  general  point  of  view,  it  may 
be  assumed  to  be  about  half  way  between  the 
Mississippi  and  the  Pacific  ocean,  on  the  com- 
mon travelling  route.  Following  a  hollow  of 
slight  and  easy  decent,  in  which  was  very  soon 
formed  a  little  tributary  to  the  Gulf  of  Califor- 
nia, (for  the  waters  which  flow  west  from  the 
South  Pass  go  to  this  gulf,)  we  made  our  usual 
halt  four  miles  from  the  pass,  in  latitude  by  ob- 
servation 42  deg.  1 9  min.  53  sec.  Entering 
the  valley  of  Green  river — the  great  Colora- 
do of  the  West — and  inclining  very  much  to 
the  southward  along  the  streams  which  form  the 
Sandy  river,  the  road  led  for  several  days  over 
dry  and  level  uninteresting  plains  ;  to  which  a 
low,  scrubby  growth  of  artemisia  gave  a  uni- 
form dull  grayish  colour  ;  and  on  the  evening 
of  the  15th  we  encamped  on  the  Mexican  terri- 
tory, on  the  left  bank  of  Green  river,  69  miles 
from  the  South  Pass,  in  longitude  110  deg.  05 
mm.  05  sec,  and  latitude  41  deg.  53  min.  54 
sec,  distant  1,031  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Kansas.  This  is  the  emigrant  road  to  Oregon, 
which  bears  much  to  the  southward,  to  avoid 
the  mountains  about  the  western  heads  of  Green 
river — the  Rio  Verde  of  the  Spaniards." 

The  proximity  of  Capt.  Fremont  to  the 
"  Great  Salt  Lake,"  on  August  21,  suggested 
the  following  observations  :  ^ 

"  We  were  now  entering  a  region  which  for 
us  possessed  a  strange  and  extraordinary  inter- 
est. We  were  upon  the  waters  of  the  famous 
lake  which  forms  a  salient  point  among  the  re- 
markable geographical  features  of  the  country, 
and  around  which  the  vague  and  superstitious 
accounts  of  the  trappers  had  thrown  a  delight- 
ful obscurity,  which  we  anticipated  pleasure  in 
dispelling,  but  which,  in  the  meantime,  left  a 
crowded  field  for  the  exercise  of  our  imagina- 
tion; 

"  In  our  occasional  conversations  with  a  few 
old  hunters  who  had  visited  that  region,  it  had 
been  a  subject  of  frequent  speculation  ;  and  the 
wonders  which  they  related  were  not  the  less 
agreeable  because  they  were  highly  exagger- 
ated and  impossible. 

"  Hitherto  this  lake  had  been  seen  only  by 
trappers  who  were  wandering  through  the  coun- 
try in  search  of  new  beaver  streams,  caring 
very  little  for  Geography ;  its  islands  had 
never  been  visited  ;  and  none  were  to  be  found 
who  had  entirely  made  the  circuit  of  its  shores  ; 
and  no  instrumental  observation  or  geographi- 


cal survey,  of  any  description,  had  ever  been 
made  any  where  in  the  neighbouring  region. 
It  was  generally  supposed  that  it  had  no  visible 
outlet ;  but  among  the  trappers,  including  those 
in  my  own  camp,  were  many  who  believed 
that  somewhere  on  its  surface  was  a  terrible 
whirlpool,  through  which  its  waters  found  their 
way  to  the  ocean  by  some  subterraneous  com- 
munication. All  these  things  had  made  a  fre- 
quent subject  of  discussion  in  our  desultory 
conversation  around  the  fires  at  night ;  and  my 
own  mind  had  become  tolerably  well  filled 
with  their  indefinite  pictures,  and  insensibly 
coloured  with  their  romantic  descriptions, 
which,  in  the  pleasure  of  excitement,  I  was  well 
disposed  to  believe,  and  half  expected  to  real- 
ize." 

Here,  too,  we  meet  with  the  following  inter- 
esting passages  : 

"We  continued  our  road  down  the  river, 
and  at  night  encamped  with  a  family  of  emi- 
grants— two  men,  women,  and  several  children 
— who  appeared  to  be  bringing  up  the  rear  of 
the  great  caravan.  I  was  struck  with  the  fine 
appearance  of  their  cattle,  some  six  or  eight 
yoke  of  oxen,  which  really  looked  as  well  as  if 
they  had  been  all  the  summer  at  work  on  some 
good  farm.  It  was  strange  to  see  one  small 
family  travelling  along  through  such  a  coun- 
try, so  remote  from  civilization.  Some  nine 
years  since,  such  a  security  might  have  been  a 
fatal  one  ;  but  since  their  disastrous  defeats  in 
the  country  a  little  north,  the  Blackfeet  have 
ceased  to  visit  these  waters.  Indians,  however, 
are  very  uncertain  in  their  localities  ;  and  the 
friendly  feelings,  also,  of  those  now  inhabiting 
it  may  be  changed." 

"  Crossing,  in  the  afternoon,  the  point  of  a 
narrow  spur,  we  desljknded  into  a  beautiful  bot- 
tom, formed  by  a  lateral  valley,  which  present- 
ed a  picture  of  home  beauty  that  vent  directly 
to  our  hearts.  The  edge  of  the  wood  for  sever- 
al miles  along  the  river,  was  dotted  with  the 
white  covers  of  emigrant  wagons,  collected  in 
groups  at  different  camps,  where  the  smokes 
were  rising  lazily  from  the  fires,  around  which 
the  women  were  occupied  in  preparing  the 
evening  meal,  and  the  children  playing  in  the 
grass ;  and  herds  of  cattle,  grazing  about  in 
the  bottom,  had  an  air  of  quiet  security  and 
civilized  comfort  that  made  a  rare  sight  for  the 
traveller  in  such  a  remote  wilderness. 

"  In  common  with  all  the  emigration,  they 
had  been  reposing  for  several  days  in  this  de- 
lightful valley,  in  order  to  recruit  their  animals 
on  its  luxuriant  pasture  after  their  long  jour- 
ney, and  prepare  them  for  the  hard  travel 
along  the  comparatively  sterile  banks  of  the 
Upper  Columbia." 

"  On  the  23d  we  had  approached  within 
something  more  than  a  mile  of  a  Shoshonee 
village,  when  suddenly  a  single  horseman 
emerged  from  it  at  full  speed,  followed  by  an- 
other, and  another,  in  rapid  succession;  and 
then  party  after  party  poured  into  the  plains, 
until,  when  the  foremost  rider  reached  us,  all 
the  whole  intervening  plain  was  occupied  by  a 
mass  of  horsemen,  which  came  charging  down 
upon  us  with  guns  and  naked  swords,  lances, 
and  bows  and  arrows — Indians  entirely  naked, 
and  warriors  fully  dressed  for  war,  with  the 
long  red  streamers  of  their  war  bonnets  reach- 


ing nearly  to  the  ground — all  mingled  together 
in  the  bravery  of  savage  warfare.  They  had 
been  thrown  into  a  sudden  tumult  by  the  apear- 
ance  of  our  flag,  which  among  these  people,  is 
regarded  as  an  emblem  of  hostility ;  it  being 
usually  borne  by  the  Sioux  and  the  neighbouring 
mountain  Indians  when  they  come  here  to  war  ; 
and  we  had  accordingly  been  mistaken  for  a 
body  of  their  enemies.  A  few  words  from  the 
chief  quieted  the  excitement ;  and  the  whole 
band,  increasing  every  moment  in  number,  es- 
corted ns  to  their  encampment,  where  the  chief 
pointed  out  a  place  for  us  to  encamp,  near  his 
own  lodge,  and  made  known  our  purpose  in 
visiting  the  village.  In  a  very  short  time  we 
purchased  eight  horses,  for  which  we  gave  in 
exchange  blankets,  vetit  and  blue  cloth,  beads, 
knives,  and  tobacco,  and  the  usual  other  arti- 
cles of  Indian  traffic.  We  obtained  from  them 
also  a  considerable  quantity  of  berries  of  differ- 
ent kinds,  among  which  service  berries  were 
the  most  abundant ;  and  several  kinds  of  roots 
and  seeds,  which  we  could  eat  with  pleasure, 
as  any  kind  of  vegetable  food  was  gratifying  to 
us.  I  ate  here,  for  the  first  time,  the  kooyak, 
or  tobacco  root,  (Valeriana  edulis,)  the  princi- 
pal edible  root  among  the  Indians  who  inhabit 
the  upper  waters  of  the  streams  on  the  western 
side  of  the  mountains.  It  has  a  very  strong 
and  remarkably  peculiar  taste  and  odour, 
which  I  can  compare  to  no  other  vegetable 
that  I  am  acquainted  with,  and  which  to  some 
persons  is  extremely  offensive.  It  was  cha- 
racterised by  C.  Preuss  as  the  most  horrid  food 
he  had  ever  put  in  his  mouth  ;  and  when,  in 
the  evening  one  of  the  chiefs  sent  his  wife  to 
me  with  a  portion  which  she  had  prepared  as  a 
delicacy  to  regale  us,  the  odour  immediately 
drove  him  out  of  the  lodge  ;  and  frequently  af- 
terwards he  used  to  beg  that  when  those  who 
liked  it  had  taken  what  they  desired,  it  might 
be  sent  away.  To  others,  however, the  taste  is 
rather  an  agreeable  one,  and  I  was  afterwards 
always  glad  when  it  formed  an  addition  to  our 
scanty  meals.  It  is  full  of  nutriment ;  and  in  its 
unprepared  state  is  said  by  the  Indians  to  have 
very  strong  poisonous  qualities,  of  which  it  is 
deprived  by  a  peculiar  process,  being  baked  in 
the  ground  for  about  two  days." 

"  August  25. — We  made  our  encampment 
in  a  grove  of  cedar  immediately  at  the  Beer 
Springs,  which,  on  account  of  the  effervescing 
gas  and  acid  taste,  have  received  their  name 
from  the  voyageurs  and  trappers  of  the  coun- 
try, who,  in  the  midst  of  their  rude  and  hard 
lives,  are  fond  of  finding  some  fancied  resem- 
blances to  the  luxuries  they  rarely  have  the 
fortune  to  enjoy. 

"  Although  somewhat  disappointed  in  the  ex- 
pectations which  various  descriptions  had  led 
me  to  form  of  unusual  beauty  of  situation  and 
scenery,  I  found  it  altogether  a  place  of  very 
great  interest ;  and  a  traveller  for  the  first  time 
in  a  volcanic  region  remains  in  a  constant  ex- 
citement, and  at  every  step  is  arrested  by  some- 
thing remarkable  and  new.  There  is  a  confu- 
sion of  interesting  objects  gathered  together  in 
a  small  space.  Around  the  place  of  encamp- 
ment the  Reei-  Springs  were  numerous  ;  but,  as 
far  as  we  could  ascertain,  were  entirely  confin- 
ed to  that  locality  in  the  bottom.  In  the  bed  of 
the  river  in  front,  for  a  space  of  several  hundred 
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-yards,  they  were  very  abundant ;  the  efferves- 
cing gas  rising  up  and  agitating  the  water  in 
countless  bubbling  columns.    In  the  vicinity 
round  about  were  numerous  springs  of  an  en- 
tirely different  and  equally  marked  mineral 
character.    In  a  rather  picturesque  spot,  about 
1,300  yards  below  our  encampment,  and  im- 
mediately on  the  river  bank,  is  the  most  re- 
markable spring  of  the  place.    In  an  opening 
on  the  rock,  a  white  column  of  scattered  water 
was  thrown  up,  in  a  form  like  a  jet-aVeau  to  a 
variable  height  of  about  three  feet,  and,  though 
it  is  maintained  in  a  constant  supply,  its  great- 
est height  is  attained  only  at  regular  intervals, 
according  to  the  action  of  the  force  below.  It 
is  accompanied   by  a  subterraneous  noise, 
which,  together  with  the  motion  of  the  water, 
makes  very  much  the  impression  of  a  steam- 
boat in  motion  ;  and,  without  knowing  that  it 
had  already  been  previously  so  called,  we  gave 
it  the  name  of  the  Steamboat  Spring.  The 
rock  through  which  it  is  forced  is  slightly  rais- 
ed in  a  convex  manner,  and  gathered  at  the 
opening  into  an  urn-mouthed  form,  and  is  evi- 
dently formed  by  continued  deposition  from  the 
water,  and  coloured  bright  red  by  oxide  of 
iron.    It  is  a  hot  spring,  and  the  water  has  a 
pungent  and  disagreeable  metallic  taste,  leaving 
a  burning  effect  on  the  tongue.    Within  per- 
haps two  yards  of  the  jet-d'eau  is  a  small  hole 
of  about  an  inch  in  diameter  through  which  at 
regular  intervals,  escapes  a  blast  of  hot  air 
with  a  light  wreath  of  smoke,  accompanied  b  y 
a  regular  noise.    This  hole  had  been  noticed 
by  Doctor  Wislizenus,  a  gentleman  who  several 
years  since  passed  by  this  place,  and  who  re- 
marked, with  very  nice  observation,  that  smell- 
ing the  gas  which  issued  from  the  orifice  pro- 
duced a  sensation  of  giddiness  and  nausea. 
Charles  Preuss  and  myself  repeated  the  obser- 
vation, and  were  so  well  satisfied  with  its  cor- 
rectness that  we  did  not  find  it  pleasant  to  con- 
tinue the  experiment,  as  the  sensation  of  giddi- 
ness which  it  produced  was  certainly  strong 
and  decided.    A  huge  emigrant  wagon,  with  a 
large  and  diversified  family,  had  overtaken  us 
and  halted  to  noon  at  our  encampment ;  and 
while  we  were  sitting  at  the  spring,  a  band  of 
boys  and  girls  and  two  or  three  young  men, 
came  up,  one  of  whom  I  asked  to  stoop  down 
and  smell  the  gas,  desirous  to  satisfy  myself 
further  of  its  effect.    But  his  natural  caution 
had  been  awakened  by  the  singular  and  sus- 
picious features  of  the  place,  and  he  declined 
my  proposal  decidedly,  and  with  a  few  indis- 
tinct remarks  about  the  devil,  whom  he  seemed 
to  consider  the  genius  loci.    The  ceaseless 
motion  and  the  play  of  the  fountain,  the  red 
rock,  and  the  green  trees  near,  make  this  a 
picturesque  spot." 

(To  becontinued.) 

SPEAK  IT  BOLDLY. 

"  Be  thou  like  the  first  apostles — 
Be  thou  like  the  heroic  Paul : 
If  a  free  thought  seeks  expression, 
Speak  it  boldly  !  speak  it  all ! 

Face  thine  enemies — accusers- 
Scorn  the  prison,  rack,  or  rod  ! 

And  if  thou  hast  truth  to  utter, 
Speak .'  and  leave  the  rest  to  God  !" 


For  "The  Friend." 


PROPRIETARY  CORRESPONDENCE. 

(Continued  from  page  3.) 

While  David  Lloyd  was  doing  his  utmost 
in  Pennsylvania  to  thwart  and  pervert  the 
measures  which  Penn  had  designed  for  the 
promotion  of  what  he  conceived  to  be  the  real 
benefit,  political  and  religious,  of  his  people,  he 
was  beset  at  home  by  an  adversary  of  a  differ- 
ent kind,  who  was  not  less  diligently  seeking 
to  undermine  and  engulph  his  patrimonial  es- 
tate ;  this  was  Philip  Ford,  the  steward  of  his 
Irish  property.    As  he  will  frequently  be  no 
ticed  hereafter,  it  is  needful  to  give  some  ac- 
count of  him.    He  was  a  member  of  the  Soci- 
ety of  Friends,  and  a  man  in  whom  his  em 
ployer  felt,  or  at  least  for  many  years,  placed 
entire  confidence.    He  had  means,  and  Wil- 
liam Penn,  in  the  straits  to  which  he  was  often 
reduced  by  the  niggardly  policy  of  his  colony, 
sought  relief,  by  obtaining  from  him  advances 
of  money.    His  mind  being  much  absorbed  in 
the  religious  service  of  the  Society  of  which  he 
was  so  distinguished  a  member,  as  well  as  with 
the  engrossing  affairs  of  his  colony,  and  hav- 
ing withal  great  confidence  in  the  correctness 
and  integrity  of  his  steward,  he  did  not  suffi- 
ciently consider  whither  this  course  was  tend- 
ing, but  continued  a  borrower,  suffering  interest 
to  accumulate  upon  interest.    "The  children 
of  this  world  are  wiser  in  their  generation  than 
the  children  of  light."  .  This  ungrateful  stew- 
ard proved  himself  faithful  only  to  his  own  in- 
terest, in  the  unrighteous  mammon.  Silently, 
he  allowed  the  debt  to  grow,  and  heaped  upon 
it  many  exorbitant  additions,  'till,  (as  he  ap- 
pears to  have  calculated,)  it  had  reached  a 
size,  beyond  which  his  niaster's  ability  render- 
ed it  imprudent  to  venture,  and  then  suddenly 
pounced  upon  his  prey.    Penn  was  indignant, 
astonished,  and  incredulous.    He  knew  he  was 
unfairly  dealt  with,  and  could  not  believe,  that 
what  appeared  to  him  a  most  unrighteous  de- 
mand, could  have  any  more  foundation  in  law, 
than  he  was  conscious  it  had  in  equity.  But 
by  his  unsuspecting  confidence,  he  had  unhap- 
pily put  himself  in  the  power  of  a  most  unfeel- 
ing and  avaricious  servant ;  and  the  case,  com- 
ing into  court,  was  decided  against  him.  Ford's 
son,  (the  father  having  died  meanwhile,)  ar- 
rested him  as  he  came  out  of  Gracechurch 
street  meeting,  and  threw  him  into  the  Old 
Bailey.    With  some  difficulty  he  had  been  re- 
strained from  entering  the  house,  and  taking 
him  from  the  ministers'  gallery. 

By  the  intervention  of  Friends,  he  after- 
wards made  some  abatement  of  his  demand, 
and  Penn  was  liberated  on  executing  a  mort- 
gage to  him  of  the  province  of  Pennsylvania. 
Subsequently,  members  of  the  Society,  in  Eng- 
land and  America,  united  to  buy  the  mortgage 
of  Ford,  and  to  form  a  trust  for  the  receipt  of 
whatever  income  might  be  derived  from  the 
Proprietary  estate,  until  the  debt  should  be  paid. 
This  was  accomplished  in  the  spring  of  1729, 
eleven  years  after  the  decease  of  William 
Penn. 

This  notice  will  suffice  to  render  the  refer- 
ences to  Ford  which  occur  in  the  letters  intelli- 
gible. 

James  Logan  to  William  Penn. 


"  Philad'a,27  Eighth  month,  1704. 
"  Honoured  Governor : 

"  Being  yesterday  returned  from  New  York, 
I  was  surprised  to  hear  of  a  letter  sent  from 
hence  to  England,  directed  to  thee,  signed  by 
David  Lloyd,  Speaker  of  the  Assembly,  and  in 
the  name  of  the  whole  House.  I  heard  the 
governor  first  mention  it ;  but  the  following 
account  is  what  I  had  from  Is.  Norris,  with 
whom  alone  of  that  Assembly  I  have  had  an 
opportunity  as  yet  to  discourse.  At  the  break- 
ing up  of  the  last  Assembly,  when  the  country 
members  were  eager  to  be  gone  home,  it  was 
concluded  by  the  House,  and  a  minute  made 
of  it,  that  there  should  be  an  address  to  thee, 
upon  some  heads  then  agreed  upon  ;  and  be- 
cause the  whole  House  could  not  attend  to  it, 
it  was  committed  to  David  Lloyd,  J.  Wilcox, 
Is.  Norris,  Jos.  Wood,  G.  Jones,  Anth'y  Mor- 
i.  Wm.  Biles  and  Sam'l  Richardson.  But 


they,  never  meeting  about  it,  Jos.  Wilcox,  (as 
Isaac  thinks,)  drew  it  up,  stuffing  it  with  all 
the  most  scurrilous  and  scandalous  reflections, 
and  running  upon  a  great  many  particulars, 
not  before  thought  of,  or  once  touched  at,  by 
the  Assembly.  D.  Lloyd  contributed  his  as- 
sistance ;  G.  Jones  and  Jos.  Wood  were  privy 
to  it,  and  agreed  to  what  was  done ;  and  but 
beside  those,  not  one  person  saw  it,  that  could 
be  heard  of,  upon  inquiry,  except  Samuel 
Richardson,  who,  upon  a  cursory  view  of  it, 
declared  his  dislike  of  it. 

"  When  they  finished,  David,  without  fur- 
ther communicating  it  to  the  persons  concern- 
ed, signed  it  as  Speaker  of  the  House  on  the 
first  of  October,  (Eighth  month,)  when  the 
Assembly,  by  charter,  fs  dissolved,  and,  there- 
fore, he  is  no  Speaker  at  all.  To  warrant  his 
signing,  he  produces  an  order  for  it  in  the  min- 
utes ;  but  that  proves  to  be  an  interlineation  in 
David's  own  hand,  and>in  a  different  ink,  in- 
serted between  the  close  of  the  paragraph  and 
the  adjournment. 

"  The  letter  runs  as  if  from  the  body  of 
Friends,  (in  the  House,)  and  even  talks  of  mo- 
ney given  thee  by  Friends,  for  thy  assistance, 
when  the  authors  of  it  are  those  four  I  have 
mentioned,  viz. :  David  Lloyd — whom  scarce 
any  man^Bf  sense  believes  to  have  any  religion 
or  principle,  but  that  of  his  interest  and  re- 
venge,—  G.  Jones — whose  reputation  has  been 
very  scandalous,  was  rejected  by  Friends,  and 
is  not  yet  received, — J.  Wilcox,  who  has  long 
entirely  separated, — and  Jos.  Wood — who  is 
professedly  of  the  Church  of  England  :  and 
that  it — the  remonstrance — may  do  the  more 
execution,  it  is  not  only  sent  to  thyself,  but  di- 
rected to  such  of  London  as  they  understood 
to  be  the  most  disaffected  to  thee,  to  be  made 
use  of  as  they  shall  see  occasion. 

"  A  piece  of  unparalleled  villainy,  and  that 
needs  no  observation  or  remark  to  aggravate 
it.  The  letter,  or  letters,  were  delivered  to 
Robert  Barber,  who  went  from  hence  in  the 
brigantine,  J.  Guy,  master,  to  New  York. 
But,  not  liking  the  vessel,  he  talked  there  of 
returning  home  again,  and  not  proceeding  on 
the  voyage;  which,  if  he  does,  'tis  possible  he 
may  bring  back  the  letters,  having  had  a  strict 
charge  to  deliver  them  with  his  own  hand. 
But  if  they  should  arrive,  and  come  into  any 
other  hands  than  thy  own,  please  give  them  a 
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copy  of  this,  and  I  will  stand  by  it  here  upon 
the  spot,  if  they  think  fit  to  transmit  it.  I  wish 
I  could  have  more  time,  but  the  post  goes  to- 
day, and  this  will  certainly  be  the  last  oppor- 
tunity of  writing  by  this  vessel. 

"  The  generality  of  the  Assembly,  who  are 
acquainted  with  it,  are  much  disturbed,  but 
know  not  what  course  to  take.  He  has  such 
a  faculty  of  hading  them  out  of  their  depth  ; 
and  his  accomplices  in  the  House  drown  all 
others  with  their  noise.  Is.  Norris,  two  days 
ago,  went  with  five  or  six  more,  who  were 
menibers  of  that  Assembly,  and  being  very 
sharp  upon  him  for  abusing  them  so,  he  told 
Isaac,  he  is  now  but  a  private  man,  and  was 
not  concerned  it — for  he  is  left  out  last  elec- 
tion. 

"  The  present  Assembly,  after  thirteen  days 
sitting,  yesterday  presented  another  bill  for 
confirming  and  explaining  the  charter  of  privi- 
leges, containing  all  that  was  in  the  former, 
prepared  for  that  purpose,  with  several  large 
additions  jibout  elections.  It  is  believed  they 
will  scarce  do  anything  but  draw  addresses  and 
remonstrances ;  unless  the  leading  members 
should  commit  something  against  the  rest,  so 
gross,  that  their  eyes  should  be  forcibly  open- 
ed. 

"  So  that  if  thou  canst  bear  to  support  all  the 
heavy  charges  of  government,  both  there  and 
here,  without  any  consideration,  and  suffer 
wounds  from  such  ungrateful  men  to  be  re- 
peated against  thee,  without  redressing  thyself, 
if  in  thy  power,  it  will  appear  a  patience  some- 
thing above  human. 

"Thy  friends  are  deeply  grieved  at  these 
proceedings,  and  sympathize  with  thee.  Nay, 
more,  Jos.  Growden  declares  his  abhorrence 
of  them,  and  their  proceedings  against  thee. 

"That  Almighty  Being,  who  has  alyvays 
stood  by  thee,  will,  I  hope,  support  thee  over  it 
all,  for  his  own  glory,  and  thy  happiness,  is 
most  heartily  desired  by  thy  dutiful  and  affec- 
tionate 

James  Logan." 
The  following  is  probably  one  of  the  letters 
spoken  of.    It  is  a  copy,  and  in  the  hand-writ- 
ing of  Hannah  Penn. 

"  Philad'a,  3d  8br,  1704. 

"  Honoured  Friends, 

"  This  comes  with  a  repre- 
G.  W.  sentation  or  remonstrance 
W.  M.  from  the  General  Assembly 
T.  L.  of  this  province,  to  William 
Penn,  and  I  am  requested  in 
behalf  of  the  inhabitants  here,  to  entreat  that 
you  would  lay  these  things  before  him,  and  get 
such  relief  therein,  as  may  be  obtained  from 
him ;  and,  if  you  find  him  still  remiss  in  per- 
forming his  promises  or  engagements  towards 
us,  or  making  terms  for  himself  as  he  calls  it, 
we  desire  you  will  be  pleased,  by  such  Chris- 
tian measures  as  you  shall  see  meet,  to  oblige  him 
to  do  the  people  justice,  in  those  things  in  which 
this  i-epresentation  shows  he  has  been  deficient. 
Here  also  is  enclosed  a  copy  of  a  bill,  which 
was  last  Assembly  prepared  to  be  passed  into  a 
law,  that  the  affirmation  should  pass  instead  of 
an  oath.  Be  pleased  to  consider  the  reason 
and  necessity  of  our  having  such  a  law,  and 
solicit  the  Queen  about  it ;  for  we  cannot  find 
that  William  Penn  has  done  anything  for  our 


relief,  in  that  particular ;  but  his  deputy  here 
has  given  forth  a  proclamation  to  declare  the 
proceedings  of  our  courts  null  and  void,  in  all 
cases  where  the  procedure  is  without  an  oafh  ; 
though  the  affirmation  is  looked  upon,  by  the 
generality  of  the  people  not  of  our  persuasion, 
to  be  as  binding  as  an  oath.  This  proclama- 
tion, as  also  another,  for  raising  a  militia,  are 
pretended  to  be  made  to  recommend  William 
Penn's  administration  to  the  notice  of  the 
Queen  ;  but,  to  our  sorrow,  we  find  they  prove 
screens  to  the  most  abominable  wickedness,  as 
well  as  to  weaken  the  hands  of  Friends,  in  sup- 
pressing vice  and  debauchery ;  and  not  only 
so,  but  the  said  proclamations, — especially  the 
last  about  oaths, — leaves  a  door  open  for  the 
greatest  malefactors  to  escape  unpunished,  and 
shuts  out  Friends  from  being  magistrates,  and, 
by  consequence,  lets  in  the  vilest  of  men  into 
the  administration  of  justice.  We  desire  your 
utmost  assistance  in  this  thing. 

"  Here  are  also  enclosed  duplicates  of  our 
addresses  to  the  Queen  ;  they  have  been  sent 
several  ways.  I  hope  some  will  come  to 
hand. 

"Our  Assembly  have  agreed  to  raise  £100 
this  year,  (and  I  presume  will,  at  the  next 
meeting,  make  it  an  annual  fund,)  to  defray 
the  charge  of  a  correspondence,  which  they 
desire  to  have  settled,  for  negociating  the  af- 
fairs of  the  province;  for,  you  now  see,  we 
have  been  abused,  trusting  to  William  Penn. 

"  We  have  sent  an  address  to  him,  (along 
with  those  to  the  Queen,)  dated  in  the  Third 
month  last ;  since  which,  we  found  that  he  had 
not  got  our  laws  approved  of  by  the  Queen, 
nor  obtained  any  relief  for  us  against  the  in- 
conveniency  we  laboured  under,  by  reason  of 
her  late  orders  about  oaths,  which  we  expected 
from  him.  And  also,  we  have  had  reason, 
since  that  address,  to  change  our  opinion  of  his 
deputy,  who  has  much  altered  his  measures  in 
government  from  what  he  then,  and  all  along 
before  that  time,  gave  us  assurance  of.  The 
tokens  we  had  of  his  closing  with  our  enemies, 
and  plain  demonstration  of  his  master,  William 
Penn's,  neglect  towards  us,  before  the  Assem- 
bly ended,  moved  us  to  deal  thus  plainly  with 
William  Penn  ;  and,  if  he  shall  endeavour  to 
make  this  representation  inconsistent  with  the 
address,  1  hope  you  will  consider  that  the  rep- 
resentation is  now  three  months  after  the  ad- 
dress ;  in  which  time,  observing  all  passages 
that  occurred  to  our  notice,  we  found  sufficient 
cause  to  alter  our  opinion,  and  fall  upon  these 
measures;  and  the  address,  being  designed 
three  months  before  the  representation  by  or- 
der of  the  House,  it  could  not  be  recalled,  else 
I  believe  it  would. 

"  Friends  !  it  is  the  public  cries  for  your  as- 
sistance; which,  I  hope,  will  excuse  me,  (who 
am  unknown  to  you,)  thus  far  to  trouble  you. 
I  suppose  you  will  have  a  more  ample  account 
by  others,  of  the  condition  this  poor  province 
is  brought  to,  by  the  late  revels  and  disorders 
which  young  William  Penn,  and  his  gang  of 
loose  fellows  he  accompanies  with,  are  found 
in,  to  the  great  grief  of  Friends  and  others  in 
this  place. 

"  If  there  were  an  able  councillor  at  law, 
that  were  a  person  of  sobriety  and  moderation, 
(but  not  in  William  Penn's  interest,)  commis- 


sioned by  the  Queen  to  be  Judge  of  the  pro- 
vince and  lower  counties,  as  also  of  the  Jcr- 
sies,  (which  they,  as  well  as  we,  extremely 
want,)  I  doubt  not  but  that  his  place  may  be 
worth  400  or  500  per  annum  of  our  money, 
besides  fees  and  perquisites.  And  the  business 
of  this  province  may  be  easily  performed  by 
one  Chief  Judge;  which  certain  Associates,  in 
the  respective  counties,  as  he  goes  his  circuits, 
may  supply.  I  desire  you  may  use  your  en- 
deavours to  get  such  a  man.  Here  was  one 
Roger  Mompesson,  whom  we  thoi  lljht  to  Gil" 
gage  in  that  affair;  but  he,  being  Judge  of  the 
Admiralty,  and  Chief  Judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court  at  New  York,  he  could  not  stay  here. 
Besides,  bfe  is  too  much  in  William  Penn's  in- 
terest, and  given  to  drink.  So  that  he  did  not 
suit  this  place  so  well. 

"  This,  with  unfeigned  love,  is  all  at  present 
from 

"  Your  friend  to  serve  you  in  what  I  can, 
David  Lloyd." 

(To  be  continued..) 

Sancfification— Justification. 

Let  us  not  deceive  ourselves,  God  will  not 
be  mocked  ;  such  as  we  sow  we  shall  certainly 
reap.  The  tree  is  known  by  its  fruits,  and  will 
be  judged  according  to  its  fruits.  The  wages 
of  sin  is  death.  Men  will  find  it  so  ;  and  every 
man  shall  receive  his  reward  suitable  to  his 
work.  To  let  pride,  vanity,  covetousness,  re- 
venge, &c.  predominate,  is  provoking  to  God  ; 
but  to  conceit  that  the  righteous  God  will  in- 
dulge his  people  in  that  latitude  which  he  con- 
demns in  other  men,  is  abominable.  It  is 
sanctification  that  makes  the  saint,.and  self-de- 
nial constitutes  the  Christian  ;  and  not  filling 
our  heads  and  elevating  our  fancies,  by  apply- 
ing those  promises  to  ourselves,  which  as  yet 
we  have  no  interest  in,  though  we  may  think 
they  belong  to  nobody  else.  This  spiritual 
flattery  of  ourselves  is  most  pernicious. 

I  cannot  but  say  with  the  apostle,  It  is  neilher 
circumcision  nor  uncircumcision,  Jew  nor  Gen- 
tile, but  the  new  creature,  created  after  Christ 
Jesus  in  true  holiness  ;  for  without  holiness  no 
man  shall  see  the  Lord.  And  what  is  holi- 
ness, but  abstaining  from  wickedness?  And 
what  is  that  but  keeping  the  law  of  God? 
Great  peace  have  they  that  love  thy  law,  said 
David,  who  had  known  the  trouble  of  breaking 
it.  Therefore  it  is,  that  grace  and  truth  are 
come  by  Jesus  Christ,  to  help  us  to  fulfill  the 
law,  not  to  excuse  our  disobedience  to  the  law  ; 
and  what  before  we  were  unable,  this  gives  us 
force  to  do.  So  that  Christianity  is  not  an  in- 
dulgence of  people  under  weakness  and  diso- 
bedience, but  the  completing  and  perfection  of 
that  righteousness,  which,  without  him,  was 
but  short  and  imperfect,  through  the  all-suffi- 
cient grace  and  power  that  came  by  Jesus 
Christ. 

The  thief,  says  Christ,  does  not  come  but  to 
kill,  to  steal,  and  to  destroy ;  that  is,  to  steal 
away  the  heart  from  God,  and  to  kill  and  de- 
stroy all  good  desires  and  inclinations  in  the 
soul.  The  devil  is  the  thief  and  destroyer. 
But  I  am  come,  says  Christ,  that  ye  might 
have  life,  and  that  ye  might  have  it  more  abun- 
dantly.   Again,  O  death,  I  will  be  thy  death. 
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As  if  he  had  said,  I  will  kill  that  which  kills 
the  soul ;  I  will  breathe  the  breath  of  life  into 
it  again,  and  by  my  Spirit  and  grace  I  will  be- 
get holy  motions  and  kindle  heavenly  desires 
in  it  after  God,  after  the  kingdom  of  God,  and 
the  righteousness  thereof.  This  is  the  newness 
of  life.  And  I  will  not  only  restore  that  life 
the  soul  has  lost,  but  I  will  increase  it«  I  will 
add  to  it,  that  it  may  have  life  more  abundant- 
ly ;  more  power  and  strength  to  resist  evil, 
and  embrace  and  delight  in  that  which  is 
good. 

Indeed,  he  was  anointed  of  God  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  is  therefore  called  the  Restorer  of 
paths,  the  Repairer  of  breachers,  and  the  build- 
er of  waste  places  ;  that  is,  he  is  ordained  of 
God  for  the  recovery  of  man  from  his  fallen 
and  disobedient  state.  This  is  the  reason  of 
his  name  ;  Thou  shalt  call  his  name  Jesus, 
said  the  angel,  for  he  shall  saye  his  people 
from  their  sins  ;  not  from  wrath  only,  but  from 
sin,  which  is  the  cause  of  wrath.  That  is,  of 
bad  men  he  will  make  them  really  good  men 
and  of  sinful  and  unholy,  he  will  make  them 
holy  and  righteous  men,  such  as  truly  believe 
in  Him.  This  is  the  burden  of  John's  testi- 
mony :  there  is  one  cometh  after  me  who  is 
mightier  than  I  ;  He  shall  baptise  you  with  the 
Holy  Ghost  and  with  fire ;  whose  fan  is  in  his 
hand,  and  He  will  thoroughly  purge  his  floor 
— and  seeing  Jesus  coming  to  him,  he  said,  Be- 
hold the  Lamb  of  God,  which  taketh  away  the 
sin  of  the  world.  I  know  the  use  that  too 
many  make  of  these  Scriptures,  as  if  they  were 
an  Hebraism,  borrowed  from  the  old  sacrifices, 
which  may  be  said  to  take  away  sin,  by  taking 
away  the  guilt,  and  not  that  the  natures  of 
men  are  resiored  and  perfected.  And  indeed 
this  is  that  sense  which  I  dread  above  all  oth- 
ers, because  it  perverts  the  end  of  Christ's  co- 
ming, and  lodges  men  in  a  security  pernicious 
to  their  own  souls.  For  though  it  is  most  true 
that  remission  of  sin  was,  and  is,  preached  in 
his  name  and  blood,  and  that  sin,  in  a  sense, 
may  be  said  to  be  taken  away,  when  the  guilt 
of  the  sin  is  removed  by  remission,  yet  this  is 
only  of  sin  past  that  upon  repentance  is  forgiv- 
en. But  this  is  not  the  whole,  full,  and  evan- 
gelical sense,  as  Christ's  own  words  do  plainly 
import ;  For,  says  he,  the  Son  of  man  is  come 
to  save  that  which  is  lost — and  upon  another 
occasion,  The  Son  of  man  is  come  to  seek  and 
to  save  that  which  is  lost.  Now  who  is  this 
that  is  lost  but  man?  And  in  what  sense  can 
man  be  said  to  be  lost  but  by  sin  and  disobe- 
dience? It  was  that  which  cast  him  out  of  the 
presence  and  garden  of  God,  and  put  him  in  a 
condition  of  eternal  misery.  If  Christ  then 
came  to  save  lost  man,  he  must  be  understood 
to  save  him  from  that  which  puts  him  into  a 
lost  condition,  and  that  is,  sin  ;  for  the  wages 
of  sin  is  death,  and  the  servant  of  sin  is  a  son 
of  perdition. 

Christ  has  determined  this  point  beyond  all 
exception  in  his  discourse  with  the  Jews :  Then 
said  Jesus  to  these  Jews  which  believed  on 
him,  if  ye  continue  in  my  word,  then  are  ye 
my  disciples  indeed  ;  and  ye  shall  know  the 
Truth,  and  the  Truth  shall  make  you  free. 
What  freedom  was  this?  Certainly  from  sin; 
suitable  to  that  passage  in  his  prayer:  Sancti- 
fy them  through  thy  Truth,  thy  Word  is  Truth. 


This  doctrine  is  closely  followed  by  the 
apostle  Paul — Therefore  we  are  buried  with 
Him  by  baptism  unto  death,  that  like  as  Christ 
was  raised  up  from  the  dead  by  the  glory  of 
the  Father,  even  so  we  also  should  walk  in 
newness  of  life — Knowing  this,  that  our  old 
man  is  crucified  with  him,  that  the  body  of  sin 
might  be  destroyed,  that  henceforth  we  should 
not  serve  sin.  Likewise,  reckon  ye  also  your- 
selves to  be  dead  indeed  unto  sin,  but  alive 
unto  God,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  As 
if  he  had  said,  the  end  of  Christ's  coming  is  to 
turn  people  from  their  sins  ;  and  that  those 
who  persist  in  their  disobedience,  resist  the  be- 
nefits that  come  by  Him.  Let  not  sin  there- 
fore reign  in  your  mortal  body,  that  ye  should 
obey  it  in  the  lusts  thereof.  Neither  yield  ye 
your  members  as  instruments  of  unrighteous- 
ness unto  sin  ;  but  yield  yourselves  unto  God, 
as  those  that  are  alive  from  the  dead,  and  your 
members  as  instruments  of  righteousness  unto 
God — Know  ye  not  that  to  whom  ye  yield 
yourselves  servants  to  obey,  his  servants  ye 
are  whom  ye  obey,  whether  of  sin  unto  death, 
or  of  obedience  unto  righteousness  ?  For  when 
ye  were  servants  of  sin,  ye  were  free  from 
righteousness.  What  fruit  had  ye  then  in 
these  things  whereof  ye.  are  now  ashamed  ? 
For  the  end  of  these  things  is  death.  But  now 
being  made  free  from  sin,  and  become  ser- 
vants to  God,  ye  have  your  fruit  unto  holi- 
ness, and  the  end  everlasting  life.  For  the 
wages  of  sin  is  death,  but  the  gift  of  God  is 
eternal  life  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 

To  conclude,  nothing  can  be  more  apparent, 
than  that  freedom  from  actual  sinning,  and  giv- 
ing  newness  of  life  to  the  souls  of  men,  was  the 
great  reason  of  Christ's  coming,  and  the  end 
for  which  he  hath  given  us  out  of  his  fulness 
of  grace  and  Truth,  grace  for  grace  ;  and 
that  to  be  under  grace  and  not  under  the  law, 
is  not  to  have  liberty  to  do  that  now,  which 
ought  not  to  have  been  done  before,  or  to  be 
excused  from  former  moral  obligations ;  but  to 
be  freed  from  the  condemnation  of  the  law; 
first,  through  remission  of  the  sins  that  are 
past  upon  faith  and  repentance,  and  next  by 
freeing  us  of  that  weakness,  by  which  we  were 
disabled  from  keeping  God's  just  law,  and  ful- 
filling the  righteousness  of  it,  in  receiving  and 
obeying  the  light  and  grace  that  comes  by  Je- 
sus Christ. 

Very  pertinent  is  that  passage  of  the  apostle 
Paul  to  Titus  to  our  present  purpose,  for  it 
seems  to  comprehend  the  end  of  Christ's  com- 
ing, and  the  faith  and.  duty  of  his  people  ; 
which  our  great  Selden,  after  all  his  painful 
readings  and  curious  inquisitions,  said  but  a 
little  before  his  death,  was  the  most  weighty 
passage  of  the  whole  Bible  to  him,  as  the  Bible 
was  the  best  of  books  in  the  world, — viz. 
"  The  grace  of  God,  that  bringeth  salvation^ 
hath  appeared  to  all  men,  teaching  us,  that  de- 
nying ungodliness  and  worldly  lusts,  we  should 
live  soberly,  righteously,  and  godly,  in  this  pre- 
sent world  ;  looking  for  that  blessed  hope  and 
the  glorious  appearing  of  the  great  God,  and 
our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ ;  who  gave  himself 
for  us,  that  he  might  redeem  us  from  all  ini- 
quity, and  purify  unto  himself  a  peculiar  peo- 
ple, zealous  of  good  works."  In  this  compre- 
hensive passage  we  find  the  end  of  Christ's 


coming,  to  be  our  redemption  from  all  iniquity, 
both  to  blot  out  our  sins  that  are  past,  and  to 
purify  our  hearts  from  the  sin  that  remains. 
We  have  the  means  that  works  and  brings  this 
salvation  unto  our  souls,  which  is  the  grace ; 
and  the  way  by  which  this  grace  doth  accom- 
plish it,  is  by  teaching  us  to  deny  ungodliness 
and  worldly  lusts,  and  to  live  soberly,  right- 
eously, and  godly,  in  this  present  world. 
Which  has  this  great  encouragement  joined  to 
it,  that  those  who  so  live  have  only  right  to 
look  for  that  blessed  hope  and  the  glorious  ap- 
pearing of  the  great  God  and  our  Saviour-  Je- 
sus Christ. 

Have  we  faith  1  Then  let  us  take  the  ad- 
vice of  the  apostle  Peter — Add  to  your  faith 
virtue,  and  to  virtue  knowledge,  and  to  know- 
ledge temperance,  and  to  temperance  patience, 
and  to  patience  godliness,  and  to  godliness  bro- 
therly-kindness, and  to  brotherly-kindness  cha- 
rity. For,  says  he,  if  these  things  be  in  you 
and  abound,  they  make  you  that  ye  shall  nei- 
ther be  barren  nor  unfruitful  in  the  knowledge 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  But  he  that  lacketh 
these  things  is  blind  and  cannot  see  afar  off, 
and  hath  forgotten  that  he  was  purged  from 
his  old  sins.  Wherefore,  the  rather,  brethren, 
give  diligence  to  make  your  calling  and  elec- 
tion sure ;  for  if  ye  do  these  things  ye  shall 
never  fall.  For  so  an  entrance  shall  be  min- 
istered unto  you  abundantly  into  the  everlasting 
kingdom  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ. 
— Penn. 


From  the  London  Friend. 

PUBLIC  SERVICES  OF  SARAH  GRl'BB. 

I      (Continue(Ffvom  page  6.) 
"  Nottingham,  20th  of  Seventh  Month,  1798. 

"  Believe  me,  my  dear  sister,  although  I 
have  been  so  long  withoutconversing  with  thee 
after  this  manner,  I  have  kept  dearly  in  my  re- 
membrance thy  kindly  affectionate  communi- 
cations, which  have  always  tended  to  endear 
thee  more  and  more  to  my  heart.  Much  dost 
thou  engross  my  thoughts,  both  in  heights  and 
depths,  my  dear  Mary ;  for  O  !  I  often  feel 
thee  near  to  my  best  life,  even  when  there  is 
not  the  least  ability  to  tell  thee  so.  May  we, 
each  of  us,  yea,  all  of  us,  be  preserved  on  the 
sure  foundation,  which  is  the  foundation  of 
God,  and  hath  this  seal,  '  The  Lord  knows 
them  that  are  his,'  and  will  therefore  most  as- 
suredly keep  them  as  in  the  hollow  of  his  holy 
hand,  as  they  are  watchful  and  dedicated  unto 
him.  May  we  be  of  this  happy  number  ;  then 
notwithstanding  the  rains  may  descend,  the 
floods,  even  the  floods  of  affliction  come,  and 
the  winds  of  adversity  blow,  yet  having  our . 
foundation  on  the  immutable  Rock,  we  may 
stand  through  all.  Very  many  are  (he  tribula- 
tions of  the  righteous,  but  there  is  One  mighty 
to  save,  on  whom  help  is  laid,  and  he  will,  in 
his  own  time,  deliver  out  of  them  all. 

"  We  are  going  to  have  a  public  meeting  at 
a  village  four  miles  from  this  town,  at  six  in 
the  evening,  and  propose  getting  to  Mansfield 
to-morrow,  where  it  is  likely  we  shall  be  on 
First-day.  My  dear  Sarah  seems  much  ad- 
mired and  beloved  ;  she  is  indeed  an  amiable 
woman,  and  I  sometimes  think,  ah  !  happy 
they  who  share  so  liberally  the  favour  of  God 
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and  man  ;  but  though  this  is  her  case,  she  cer- 
tainly has  her  deep  baptisms,  her  latent  con- 
flicts of  soul,  exceeding  description.  I  know 
it  from  what  my  own  mind  has  felt  for  her. 
She  has  indeed  much  to  encounter,  and  to  keep 
her  place,  requires  the  utmost  vigilance,  care 
and  attention,  because  of  the  extraordinary  way 
in  which  she  is  engaged.  She  certainly  de- 
mands our  fellow-feeling,  and  every  mitigation 
of  her  weights  and  burdens  we  can  give;  it  is 
but  little,  very  little,  I  often  think,  that  we  can 
do  for  her,  but  He  who  has  called  her  forth, 
abilitates  from  time  to  time,  and  makes  her 
more  than  conqueror,  through  his  love  and 
power.  Now  though  1  have  been  thus  free 
with  thee  my  dear  sister,  yet  I  believe  it  to  be 
quite  right  to  keep  silence  to  others  ;  for  it  be- 
hoves us  to  act  with  the  utmost  caution,  lest  we 
should  exalt  the  creature,  and  give  that  to  the 
instrument,  which  belongs  to  the  Creator.  1 
am  persuaded  Sarah  is  very  desirous  of  being 
preserved  on  every  hand,  and  does  feel  herself 
an  unprofitable  servant,  which  is  a  feeling  we 
rejoice  to  be  acquainted  with.  We.  have  had 
another  public  meeting  and  visited  the  prison- 
ers in  this  town." 

"  Ackworth,  28th  of  Seventh  Month,  1807. 
"  Thy  affectionate  letter  did  me  abundant 
good,  it  was  a  just  sentiment,  my  dear  sister, 
where  thou  sayest,  '  We  have  each  a  portion 
of  the  wormwood  and  the  gall.'  I  can  say  it 
from  experience,  and  can  likewise  unite  with 
another,  '  Every  heart  knows  its  own  bitterness 
and  feels  its  own  peculiar  sore.'  Indeed  we 
find,  in  advancing  through  this  life,  that  the  cup 
of  felicity,  pure  and  unmixed,  is  by  no  means 
a  draught  for  mortal  man.  We  must  therefore 
seek  after  something  substantial,  that  is  capa- 
ble of  supporting  the  poor  mind  under  its  va- 
ried exercises.  I  often  long  to  know  mine  in 
possession  of  that  which  is  substance,  but  there 
is  abundant -cause  for  us  to  be  upon  the  watch, 
for  the  enemy  of  our  souls'  happiness  is  ever 
taking  the  advantage  of  our  unwatchfulness, 
and  he  cares  not  which  way  he  prevails,  whe- 
ther in  making  us  go  before,  or  stay  behind 
our  Guide,  which  is  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  and 
would  lead  us  into  all  truth,  did  we  sufficiently 
adhere  to  its  dictates.  Then  it  would  likewise 
prove  the  Comforter  ;  but  for  want  of  pure  obe- 
dience to  what  it  manifests,  I  expect  more  than 
myself  know  what  it  is  to  go  mourning  on  their 
way,  and  have  sackcloth  for  their  covering. 
It  has  been  pretty  much  mine  lately,  but  let  it 
not  distress  thee,  my  dear,  the  time  may  come, 
if  there  is  greater  dedication  of  heart,  when 
'  beauty  will  be  given  for  ashes,  the  oil  of  joy 
for  mourning,  and  the  garment  of  praise  for 
the  spirit  of  heaviness.'  " 

Here  there  appears  a  chasm  in  the  Journal, 
as  their  proceedings  from  Nottingham  to  Ack- 
worth were  probably  detailed  by  A.  B.  in  a  let- 
ter to  her  sister  Elizabeth,  since  deceased.  It 
was  adverted  to  in  this  epistle,  but  has  not  been 
met  with.  .  On  the  21st  as  appears  by  the  Itin- 
erary, they  went  to  Sheffield  ;  on  the  23rd  to 
Doncaster,  and  on  the  24th  arrived  at  Ack- 
worth. From  this  place  they  visited  Ponte- 
fract  three  times,  and  on  the  last  had  a  public 
meeting,  as  stated  below.  A.  B.  proceeds  : — 
"  The  meeting  here  I  believe,  was  thought 
large,  but  I  am  not  a  judge.    We  had  a  public 


meeting  at  Pontefract  last  evening;  it  was 
large,  but  I  thought  the  people's  minds  were 
very  dark  with  respect  to  spiritual  things,  so 
that  it  made  hard  work  to  preach  the  Gospel 
to  them.  1  wish  thee  to  present  my  filial  re- 
gard to  my  beloved  parents,  and  inform  them 
that  I  am  very  desirous  of  being  directed 
aright  as  to  leaving  or  proceeding  with  dear 
Sarah,  and  do  often  look  at  it  in  secret.  If  I 
know  my  own  heart  in  the  matter,  I  do  not 
wish  to  stay  longer  than  is  consistent  with  the 
will  of  Providence.  I  shall  continue  to  consid- 
er weightily  about  it,  and  as  I  by  no  means 
wish  to  be  out  of  my  place,  shall  return  home 
as  soon  as  I  can  see  my  way  clearly  to  do  so. 
I  will  tell  thee  simply,  my  dear  sister,  what  has 
often  occurred  when  I  thought  of  leaving  Sa- 
rah, as  it  revives  afresh  ;  they  are  the  words 
of  our  dear  Redeemer,  "  if  ye  love  anything 
•more  than  me,  ye  are  not  worthy  of  me  ;"  so 
that  I  am  led  to  conclude,  I  must  stand  resign- 
ed to  give  up  all,  and  follow  unreservedly, 
whithersoever  he  is  pleased  to  lead.  Therein 
I  am  persuaded,  my  peace  here  and  happiness 
hereafter  will  consist,  though  it  may  cost  me 
many  a  conflict  both  of  flesh  and  spirit.  Per- 
haps thou  canst  feel  with  me  in  what  I  say  ;  and 
I  hope  my  dear  parents  can  too,  and  that  in  giv- 
ing me  up,  they  will  feel  true  satisfaction.  I 
long.my  dear,  that  this  may  meet  you  all  bet- 
ter ;  all  well  is  what  I  should  like  best ;  but 
as  that  does  not  appear  probable,  shall  indulge 
the  hope  of  receiving  still  more  favourable  in- 
formation in  thy  next.  We  are  in  usual 
health  ;  and  upon  the  whole,  I  am  glad  I  have 
been  at  this  place.  It  is  a  truly  pleasing  sight 
to  see  the  dear  children  ;  they  are,  as  far  as  I 
can  judge,  well  instructed.  Great  order  and 
regularity  are  observed  among  them,  and  I 
think  the  Institution  is  under  good  management. 
We  are  just  going  to  set  out  for  York,  don't 
know  whether  we  shall  arrive  there  this  even- 
ing ;  there  is  one  town  between,  which  may, 
perhaps,  detain  us." 

"  York,  14th  of  Eighth  Month. 
"  Well,  my  dear  sister,  we  are  at.  last  arrived 
in  this  city,  after  tacking  about  from  place  to 
place  for  two  weeks  after  we  left  Ackworth. 
The  town  I  alluded  to  in  my  last,  as  being  like- 
ly to  detain  us,  was  Tadcaster,  where  we  had 
a  public  meeting  ;  since  that,  I  have  written 
to  brother  George  and  wife,  giving  them  some 
information  of  our  further  movements,  which 
I  suppose  they  kindly  made  you  acquainted 
with.*  It  was  written  at  Thorne,  a  small 
market-town  in  this  county,  where  a. few 
Friends  reside.  We  had  a  large  meeting  in  a 
barn  that  evening  ;  many  from  distant  villages 
attended,  and  I  believe  it  was  satisfactory  to 
most.  Sixth-day  morning,  we  left  the  place, 
and  had  to  return  through  Snaith,  a  town  we 
had  a  public  meeting  in  on  Second-day  even- 
ing. This  was  their  fair-day,  which  we  heard 
of  at  our  first  visit,  and  which  so  fastened  on 
dear  Sarah's  mind,  that  there  seemed  no  peace 
to  be  experienced,  without  submitting  to  the 


*  The  places  visited  between  Tadcaster  and  Thorne, 
were  : — Selby,  Cottingwith,  Sherburn,  Ferrybridge, 
Pontefract,  Ferrybridge  again,  and  Snaith,  at  all  which 
places  they  had  public  meetings,  except  Cottingwith 
(visited  again  afterwards) ;  at  Pontefract  they  had  a 
meeting  in  the  market-place. 


severe  trial  of  again  exposing  herself  to  public 
view  amongst  them,  in  order  to  be  found  doing 
the  will  of  God.  We  all  of  us  shared  in  her 
concern,  and  did  what  we  could  to  alleviate  and 
encourage.  1  am  glad  to  say  she  was  favour- 
ed to  have  an  opportunity  with  a  considerable 
number  of  country  people,  with  which  they  ap- 
peared generally  satisfied.  I  think  she  was 
engaged  nearly  an  hour  in  inviting,  warning, 
cautioning  and  encouraging ;  all  were  very 
quiet,  and  many  seriously  affected.  After  din- 
ing, we  left  the  town  pretty  easy,  though  dear 
Sarah  did  not  feel  full  relief  from  her  labour  of 
love ;  however  she  must  have  consolation  in 
endeavouring  to  discharge  her  duty,  which  I 
believe  she  did  faithfully.  We  got  "that  even- 
ing to  Selby,  among  a  few  affectionate  Friends 
with  whom  we  had  been  before  ;  one  of  whom 
had  now  accompanied  us  near  a  week.  We 
tarried  with  them  till  the  next  evening  (Sev- 
enth-day), and  then  had  an  agreeable  ride  to  a 
village  called  Cottingwith,  about  twelve  or  four- 
teen miles  distant.  We  sat  with  Friends  there 
on  First-day  morning,  and  in  the  evening  had 
the  company  of  the  inhabitants  more  at  Targe, 
and  from  eight  or  nine  adjacent  villages,  so 
there  were  a  pretty  many  ;  it  was  got  through 
as  well  as  we  could  expect,  considering  they 
were  mostly  exceedingly  ignorant  of  spiritual 
things  ;  best  help  was  near  and  many  impor- 
tant truths  spoken.  Yesterday  morning  we 
arrived  here  ;  how  long  we  must  abide,  or 
what  will  be  required  at  our  hands,  is  at  pre- 
sent much  concealed,  so  we  endeavour  to  be 
passive  and  not  move  in  the  dark.  We  have 
taken  a  walk  to  the  Pvetreat,  which  is  very 
agreeably  situated,  and  appears  a  nice  asylum 
for  those  it  is  designed  for.  We  saw  many  of 
its  residents  ;  some  were  much  mended,  others 
not  so  well,  but  they  had  none  in  a  very  de- 
plorable state.  I  mean  there  were  none  but 
were  more  or  less  about ;  and  there  is  one  wo- 
man recovered,  who  is  so  attached  to  the  place 
as  to  be  unwilling  to  leave  it. 

"  Do  my  dear,  let  me  have  a  speedy  account 
from  home,  for  I  long  to  know  how  you  all  are, 
sincerely  desiring  I  maybe  favoured  with  glad 
tidings.  Believe  me,  f  am  not  unmindful  of 
any  of  my  endeared  connexions.  Though  so 
far  separated,  you  occupy  my  thoughts  much, 
and  I  can  say  I  ardently  wish,  that  He  who  is 
the  unmixed  Source  of  all  good,  the  substantial 
solace  of  the  soul,  may  be  with  you,  .sustaining 
under,  and  bringing  through  every  trying  dis- 
pensation ;  many  indeed  are  the  trials  appoint- 
ed and  permitted  in  his  wisdom,  yet  all  in  or- 
der  to  make  us  what  he  would  have  us  to  be, 
that  so, 

'  His  honour  may  be  all  in  nil, 
His  praise  alone  be  sung.' 

"  1  Gold  is  tried  in  the  fire,  so  are  acceptable 
men  and  women  in  the  furnace  of  affliction.'  " 

(To  be  continued.) 


RECIPE  FOR  A  BURN. 
If  you  burn  yourself  against  pot  or  kettle, 
Moisten  the  place  with  water  or  spittle, 
Then  dredjre  wheaten  flour  upon  the  spot. 
Re  it  coarse  or  fine  it  mattereth  not; 
And  this,  (as  our  fair  informant  told,) 
W  ill  draw  out  the  heat,  and  keep  out  ti.e  cold. 
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LIFE'S  SUNNY  SPOTS. 

BY  WILLIAM  LEGGETT. 

Though  life's  a  dark  and  thorny  path, 

Its  goal  the  silent  tomb, 
It  yet  some  spots  of  sunshine  hath, 

That  smile  amid  the  gloom. 
The  Friend,  who  weal  and  woe  partakes, 

Unchanged,  whate'er  his  lot, 
Who  kindly  soothes  the  heart  that  aches, 

Is  sure  a  sunny  spot. 

The  Wife  who  half  our  burden  bears, 

And  utters  not  a  moan ; 
Whose  ready  hand  wipes  off  our  tears, 

Unheeded  all  her  own  ; 
Who  treasures  every  kindly  word, 

Each  harsher  one  forgot, 
And  carols  blithely  as  a  bird — 

She's  too,  a  sunny  spot. 

The  Child  who  lifts,  at  morn  or  eve, 

Thankful  its  tiny  voice ; 
Who  grieves  whene'er  its  parents  grieve, 

And  joys  when  they  rejoice  ; 
In  whose  bright  eye  young  Genius  glows, 

Whose  heart  without  a  blot, 
Is  fresh  and  pure  as  Summer's  rose — 

That  child's  a  sunny  spot. 

There's  yet  upon  life's  weary  road 

One  spot  of  brighter  glow, 
Where  sorrow  hath  forgot  its  load, 

And  tears  no  longer  flow  ; 
Friendship  may  wither — love  decline, 

Our  child  his  honour  blot ; 
But  still  undimmed  that  spot  will  shine — 

Religion  lights  that  spot. 

A  correspondent  of  the  London  Times,  writ- 
ing from  Constantinople,  gives  an  interesting 
account  of  Turkish  manufactories.  He  says 
that  for  the  last  year  the  project  of  home  com- 
petition with  foreign  manufactures  has  been  in 
active  operation  in  Turkey.  Nearly  £300,000 
has  been  invested  in  the  business  ;  and  the 
letter-writer  says  he  has  visited  and  examined 
the  following  factories  :  A  factory  at  Ismidt  for 
cloths  and  stockings ;  a  mill  at  Heraclea  for 
calico  and  mousseline  de  laine  ;  a  mill  setting 
up  at  Heraclea  for  printing  and  bleaching  ;  a 
factory  at  Eyoub  for  cloths  and  fezes.  The 
Sultan,  at  his.  own  expense,  has  established 
works  to  mine  coal  and  make  iron  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  Black  Sea,  and  is  determined  to 
make  any  pecuniary  sacrifice  that  may  be  ne- 
cessary to  lay  the  foundation  of  national  pros- 
perity in  a  development  of  the  productive  re- 
sources of  the  country.  The  writer  anticipates 
from  the  success  of  this  attempt  no  great  injury 
to  England,  inasmuch  as  the  woollen  trade 
with  Turkey  is  now  two-thirds  in  the  hands  of 
other  nations ;  manufactured  silks  almost  en- 
tirely so  ;  and  as  to  cotton,  Manchester  will 
discover  that  she  can  have  but  a  weak  compet- 
itor in  her  new  rival  ;  one  whose  success  must, 
at  best,  be  confined  to  a  limited  and  inferior 
market.  * 
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Friends  in  Norway'. 
The  following  paragraph,  in  a  late  newspa- 
per, has  been  pointed  out  to  us  by  a  friend.  It 
is  appended  to  the  letter  of  a  European  corres- 
pondent. 

"  Christiana,  August  1. — By  a  resolution 
of  the  Storthing,  sanctioned  by  the  King,  rela- 
tive to  the  professors  of  the  Christian  religion 


out  of  the  pale  of  the  established  church,  they 
are  'allowed  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion, 
and  the  right  to  form  separate  communities. 
Also,  that  a  person  may  leave  the  established 
church  to  join  such  a  community  when  above 
nineteen  years  of  age." 

This  information  will  doubtless  be  gratifying 
to  those  Friends  who  have  known  that  the  in- 
teresting little  company  of  their  fellow-mem- 
bers in  Norway,  have  heretofore  been  subject- 
ed to  persecution  under  the  laws  of  that  coun- 
try. 

Friends  in  England  have,  from  time  to  time, 
extended  some  care  toward  them,  and  recently 
interfered  for  their  relief  through  the  British 
ambassador.  This  relief  will  probably  result 
from  the  passage  of  the  present  act  of  tolera- 
tion, and  will  be  equally  shared  by  other  con- 
scientious dissenters  from  the  established  na- 
tional religion. 

T.  Shillitoe's  visit  to  Stavanger  and  other 
parts  of  Norway,  his  labours  amongst  Friends 
there,  and  his  intercourse  with  influential  per- 
sons of  other  persuasions,  are  probably  fresh 
in  the  remembrance  of  many  readers  of  his 
valuable  journal. 


The  Philadelphia  Association  of  Friends 
for  the  Instruction  of  Poor  Children. 
A  Meeting  of"  The  Philadelphia  Association 
of  Friends  for  the  Instruction  of  Poor  Chil- 
dren," will  be  held  at  7  o'clock,  on  Second-day 
evening,  the  6th  instant,  at  the  usual  place. 

Joseph  Kite,  Clerk. 


WANTED, 

An  apprentice  to  the  Farming  business.  A 
lad  from  12  to  14  years  of  age  will  hear  of  a 
good  situation,  on  application  at  No.  84  Mul- 
berry street. 

HAVERFORD  SCHOOL. 
An  Adjourned  Meeting  of  the  Haverford 
School  Association  will  be  held  in  the  commit- 
tee-room, Arch  street  meeting-house,  on  Se- 
cond-day morning,  Tenth  month  6th, -at  10 
o'clock. 

Charles  Ellis,  Secretary. 

WEST-TOWN  SCHOOL. 

The  Commitfee  to  superintend  the  Boarding 
School  at  West  Town,  will  meet,  there  on 
Sixth-day  morning,  the  10th  of  Tenth  month, 
at  10  o'clock. 

The  Committee  on  Instruction  meet  at  the 
School  on  Fifth-day  evening,  at  half-past  seven 
o'clock. 

The  Visiting  Committee  will  attend  the  se- 
mi-annual examination,  commencing  on  Third- 
day  morning  of  the  same  week. 

Thomas  Kimber,  Clerk. 

WANTED. 

An  Apprentice  to  the  Currying  business. — 
Apply  at  No.  84  Mulberry  street. 

WANTED. 

A  female  teacher  is  wanted  in  a  Friend's 
family  in  the  country.  One  willing  to  render 
some  assistance  in  the  family  is  desired.  Ap- 
ply at  the  office  of  "  The  Friend." 


AGENT  APPOINTED. 
Reuben  Wood,  Lincoln,  Delaware  county, 
Ohio. 


ADULT  COLOURED  SCHOOL. 

The  Association  of  Friends  for  the  Free  In- 
struction of  Adult  Coloured  Persons,  have  re- 
opened their  schools  in  the  house  in  Willing's 
Alley  formerly  occupied  by  them.  Friends 
and  others,  having  coloured  men  or  women  in 
their  employ,  will  please  use  their  endeavours 
to  promote  the  object  of  the  Association. 

Tenth  month,  1845. 

Married,  on  Third-day,  Ninth  month  23rd,  at 
Friends'  meeting-house,  Solebury,  Bucks  county,  Pa., 
Joseph  E.  Maule,  of  Philadelphia,  to  Sarah,  daughter 
of  the  late  John  Comfort,  of  the  former  place. 


Died,  at  his  residence  in  North  Carolina,  Fifth 
montli  9th,  1845,  of  pulmonary  consumption,  Phineas 
Nixon,  in  the  forty-ninth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  a 
valuable  member  and  elder  of  Back  Creek  Monthly 
Meeting.  Though  a  feeling  of  despondency  may 
arise  with  the  reflection,  that  in  the  death  of  this  dear 
Friend,  Society  has  lost  a  valiant  and  consistent  up- 
holder of  its  principles  and  testimonies,  yet  his  rela- 
tives and  friends  have  the  comfortable  assurance  that 
the  work  was  going  on  with  the  day,  and  his  end  was 
crowned  with  peace. 

 ,  on  the  8th  of  Seventh  month  last,  at  her  resi- 
dence in  Montpelier,  Vt.,  at  the  age  of  seventy  years, 
Huldah,  wife  of  Clark  Stevens.  When  in  earlier  life 
she  occupied  the  responsible  station  of  mother  of  a 
numerous  family,  she  manifested  a  lively  concern  that 
they  might  be  trained  up  in  the  nurture  and  admoni. 
tion  of  the  Lord,  and  was  herself  an  example  of  inno- 
cency  and  uprightness.  In  the  latter  part  of  her  life 
she  was  subject  to  attacks  of  a  painful  disease,  and  her 
friends  are  now  comforted  in  the  full  belief  that  she 
has  exchanged  an  afflicted  tabernacle  for  a  house  not 
made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens. 

 ,  on  the  1st  of  Ninth  month  last,  at  the  house 

of  her  son-in-law,  John  Penrose,  in  Pennsville,  Mor- 
gan co.,  Ohio,  Rachel,  widow  of  Samuel  Lightfoot. 

 ,  on  Sixth-day  morning,  the  12th  of  Ninth  mo. 

last,  after  a  short  illness,  Esther  E.  Hillman,  a  valu- 
able member  of  the  Northern  District  Monthly  Meet- 
ing, in  the  forty -ninth 'year  of  her  age.  Of  a  quiet,  re- 
tiring disposition  and  unobtrusive  manners,  she  bore 
very  hiddenly  her  part  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ  yet 
behind,  for  his  body's  sake  the  church,  seldom  ex- 
pressing her  feelings  to  any ;  but  she  was  evidently 
deepening  in  the  root  of  life  as  the  earthly  house  of 
this  tabernacle  was  gradually  wasting.  Though  faint, 
she  steadily  pursued  her  various  duties  until  within 
three  days  of  the  solemn  change.  In  the  midst  of 
usefulness,  she  was  released  from  the  labour,  the  tri- 
als, and  the  conflicts  of  mortality,  and  gathered,  we 
humbly  believe,  into  one  of  those  glorious  and  perpetu- 
ally-abiding habitations,  which  our  blessed  Redeemer 
went  before  to  prepare,  where  they  hunger  no  more, 
neither  thirst  any  more,  but  the  Lamb  which  is  in  the 
midst  of  the  throne  feedeth  them,  and  leadeth  them  to 
living  fountains  of  water,  and  God  himself  hath  wiped 
away  all  tears  from  their  eyes. 

 ,  on  the  15th  of  the  Ninth  month  last,  in  the  ' 

sixty-seventh  year  of  his  age,  John  Bateman,  of 
Springboro',  Warren  county,  Ohio.  He  was  an  ex- 
emplary member  of  the  Society  of  Friends;  and  as. a 
faithful  elder  in  the  church,  it  may  be  truly  said  he 
was  worthy  of  double  honour.  An  affectionate  hus- 
band and  a  tender  parent,  his  loss  will  be  deeply  felt 
by  his  afflicted  family.  Just  and  upright  in  his  deal- 
ings among  men,  lie  was  universally  beloved  by  all 
who  knewbim.  In  his  death  the  Society  of  Friends 
has  lost  a  useful  member,  and  the  poor  and  the  afflict- 
ed a  sympathizing  friend. 
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William  Perm  to  James  Logan. 

"London,  16th  Eleventh  month,  1704. 

*  *  "  Let  me  have  a  rent-roll,  or  I 
must  perish  with  gold  in  my  view,  but  not  in 
my  power.  To  have  neither  supplies  nor  a 
reason  of  credit  here,  is  certainly  a  cruel  cir- 
cumstance. I  want  to  know  what  land  has 
been  sold,  what  bonds  taken  and  money  re- 
ceived, since  I  arrived  in  the  country  ;  which  I 
desire  thee,  most  expeditiously.  As  also,  du- 
plicates of  bonds,  attested  by  authority ;  and 
that  all  other  business  may  give  way  to  it,  of 
whatever  kind  it  be.  I  am  also  sorry  to  hear 
there  is  no  more  land  to  be  taken  up  for  me,  or 
my  abused  posterity.  The  game  may  be  then 
up  indeed.  But  I  can  hardly  let  it  enter  my 
thoughts.    Is  all  T.  Fairman's  discovery  tak- 

bk  i.rp,  and  I  and  mine  no  shares  in  it  ?  forty 
miles  from  Pftuaaeipnia,  auu  ^v...^ 

six,  surrounded  by  rocks,  of  which  he  seemed 

so  pleased  when  I  was  there,  or  soon  after  I 

left  you  ? 

"  I  have  a  hundred  German  families  prepar- 
ing for  you,  that  buy  thirty  or  forty  thousand 
acres;  and  no  longer  than  yesterday,  Sir 
Charles  Hedges  discoursed  me  upon  a  Swiss 
colony,  intending  thither,  by  the  request  of  our 
envoy  in  the  Cantons.  But-keep  this  close,  for 
many  reasons ;  only  look  out,  and  keep  it  in 
remembrance. 

"  I  also  want  the  Proprietary  accounts — 
what,  and  to  whom — when,  and  for  what. 
Thou  must  pay  £25  to  the  gentlewoman  Phil- 
lips, for  £20  I  received  here  upon  her  account, 
by  remittance  of  the  Bishop  of  Cloyne,  by  Ed. 
Hastwell,  according  to  the  late  standard  of 
value.  The  Barbadoes  fleet  coming  home  so 
late,  met  with  both  storms  of  wind  and  guns — 
the  French  falling  in  among  them.  So  that, 
out  of  120  sail,  not  above  80  odd  got  in  ; 
where,  out  of  40  odd  hogsheads  of  sugar,  I 
have  lost  30,  and  Ed.  Singleton  carried  into 
France.  They  freighted  upon  five  vessels ; 
one  burnt,  (which  Edw'd  came  out  in,)  had  ten 
hogsheads,  and  two  were  taken,  that  had  ten 
hogsheads  each  ;  one  of  five,  another  of  six 
hogsheads  came  in ;  one  still  at  sea — a  brigan- 
tine — she  has  seven  ;  no  news  of  her.    And  as 


for  Guy,  no  news  yet.  But  my  son,  who  has 
come  safe  in  the  Jersey,  says,  he  believes  she 
is  lost ;  for,  after  the  storm,  they  saw  no  more 
of  her.  J.  Askew  insured  £100  upon  the  lat- 
ter ;  but  the  insurer  broke,  and  the  20  guineas 
lost.  This  done  upon  'he  former  intimations. 
Insurers  fail  much. 

"  I  have  not  a  worr1  .lbout  the  East  Jersey 

ney  ;  I  think  his  name  is  Stokins — cousin 
Tim's  wife's  brother.  Nor  didst  thou  send  me 
word  Avhat  my  son  sold  his  manor  for.  But 
after  his  arrival,  he  drew  a  bill  for  £10,  to  ride 
two  hundred  miles  home,  and  which  he  per- 
formed in  two  days  and  a  night.*  I  met  him, 
by  appointment,  between  this  and  Worming- 
hurst.    Stayed  but  three  hours  together. 

"  See  how  much  more  the  bad  Friends' 
treatment  of  him  stumbled  him  from  the  blessed 
Truth,  than  those,  he  acknowledged  to  be  good 
ones,  could  prevail  to  keep  him,  (in  possession 
of  it,)  from  the  prevailing  ground,  in  himself, 
to  what  is  levity,  more  than  to  what  is  retired, 
circumspect,  and  virtuous. 

"  I  have  writ  very  copious  to  thee,  by  seve- 
ral packets — two,  by  Edward  Lane, — a  great 
enemy  to  Friends — a  reviler ;  (let  kindness 
teach  him  his  mistake ;)  two  or  three  by  Sam- 
uel Hollister — one  of  my  wife's  kinsmen,  both 
upon  the  Biddeford  Factor  or  Merchant,  via 
Maryland  ;  of  which  take  notice. 

"  Now  fo.  the  government :  depend  upon  it, 

'%«ball  oaxk'  speedily  fro*  it <  and  had  I  not 
given  that  cnaii™,  emu  gu..       _~  .  n/i 

num   fixed  for  gov'r.,  and  not  made  '  sucn 

good  conditions  for  them,  I  had  had  twice  as 

much  as  I  am  now  likely  to  have.    If  I  dont 

dissolve  it,  the  Queen  will;  which,  after  all 

David  Lloyd's  craft  and  malice— despised  for 

its  craziness. 

"  [As]  for  selling  all,f  if  I  can  clear  my  in- 
cumbrances without  it,  I  shall  do  so ;  if  not, 
then  province  or  territories  must  go.  But, 
alas,  I  can  neither  sell  nor  borrow,  'till  I  know 
what  I  have,  to  do  either.  Pray  mind  this, 
and  let  it  not  be  said,  that  after  five  years'^ 
time,  I  know  not  what  I  have  to  sell  or  mort- 
gage, if  I  would  do  either.  I  heartily  acknow- 
ledge to  Governor  Evans  his  quietness,  good 
disposition,  integrity  and  courage.  Had  he 
passed  those  laws,||  he  had  destroyed  me,  and 
himself  too.  I  shall  support  him,  if  he  do 
right,  in  those  methods  he  has  taken." 

"  Had  I  not  orders  to  turn  out  David  Lloyd 


*  The  manor  was  Williamstadt — seven  thousand 
acres — bought  by  Is.  Norris  and  Wm.  Trent,  now 
Norriton  township,  in  which  Norristown  is  situated. 

t  He  now  speaks  of  land ;  he  had  before  spoken  of 
selling  his  right  of  jurisdiction. 

t  Logan  had  been  Secretary  five  years. 

||  Laws  curtailing  the  power  of  the  Proprietary,  and 
extending  that  of  the  people  beyond  the  charter. 


from  the  Lords  Justices  1  and  to  prosecute  and 
punish  him,  and  send  word  what  punishment  I 
inflicted,  and  that  part  of  it  should  be,  that  he 
were  never  after  capable  of  any  employ  in  the 
country  1  And  does  he  endeavour  my  ruin 
for  not  obeying  ?  but  offering  to  cover  himself 
among  the  prophets,  under  any  tolerable  name  ? 

And  did  I  not  almost  as  much  for  > 

having  orders  to  treat  him  sharply  1  And  has 
UTimtn  Junes  rorgui  Uro  Uwns  I  have  made 
him  many  a  day  1  If  those  illegitimate  Qua- 
kers think  their  unworthy  treatment  no  fault 
towards  me,  they  may  find  I  can  upon  better 
terms  take  their  enemies  by  the  hand,  than 
they  can  take  mine.  And  unless  the  honest 
will,  by  church  discipline,  or  government, 
(whilst  it  is  mine,)  take  these  Korahs  to  task, 
and  make  them  sensible  of  their  baseness,  I 
must  and  will  do  so. 

"  In  short,  upon  my  knowledge  of  the  con- 
clusion of  this  winter's  Assembly,  I  shall  take 
my  last  measures.  When  the  prosperity  that 
attends  the  country  is  talked  of,  and  what  they 
have  done  for  me,  or  allowed  my  deputies,  that 
have  supported  them  against  their  neighbour's 
envy,*  and  church  attempts  here,  and  there, 
[people]  seem  struck  with  admiration  [won- 
der] ;  and  must  either  think  me  an  ill  man,  or 
they  an  ungrateful  people.  That  which  I  ex- 
pected was,  3  or  400  pounds  per  annum  for  the 
govr.,  and  to  raise  for  other  charges,  as 
they  saw  occasion.  And  if  they  will  not  do 
this  willingly,  they  may  find  they  must  give  a 
peat  tioal  more,  whether  they  please  or  not, 

interest  have  prevented  a  scheme  drawn  up  to 
new  model  the  colonies.  I  was  told  so  by  a 
duke,  and  a  minister  too.  For,  indeed,  if  our 
folks  had  settled  a  reasonable  revenue,  I  would 
have  returned,  to  settle  a  Queen's  government 
and  the  people  together,  and  laid  my  bones 
with  them  ;  for  the  country  is  as  pleasant  to 
me  as  ever.  And  if  my  wife's  mother  should 
die,  who  is  now  very  ill,  I  believe  not  only  my 
wife  and  our  young  stock,  but  her  father,  too, 
would  incline  thither — who  has  been  a  trea- 
sure to  Bristol,  and  given  his  whole  time  to  the 
service  of  the  poor ;  Friends  first,  ('till  they 
made  eight  per  cent,  of  their  money,)  and  next 
the  city  poor,  by  act  of  parliament,  where  he 
has  been  kept  in  beyond  forms.  He  has  so 
managed  to  their  advantage,  that  the  Bristol 
members  [of  Parliament]  gave  our  Friends, 
and  my  father-in-law,  in  particular,  an  encomi- 
um much  to  their  honour,  in  the  House. 

"  Well,  God  Almighty  forgive,  reclaim, 
amend,  and  preserve  us  all.   Amen  !" 

*  *  "  for  their  addresses,  I'll  keep 
them  in  piles,  instead  of  affronting  the  royal 

*  Lord  Raltimore  attempted  to  possess  himself  of 
part  of  Pennsylvania. 
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hands  with  that  man's  name  for  Speaker,  that 
is  the  aversion  of  the  ministry  ;  most,  if  not  all 
of  whom  were  Lords  Justices,  or  in  office, 
when  his  degrading  punishment  and  disability 
were  commanded  against  him.  My  son  speaks 
well  of  Quarry,  as  most  civil  to  him,  and  that 
Moore  .promised  him  he  never  more  would  vex 
or  cross-grain  my  interest.  Expound  this. 
For  the  three  bills,  there  are  scores  of  lawyers 
and  of  men  of  sense,  that  have  seen  or  heard 
of  them  ;  as  was  David  Lloyd's  hedging  in  of 
the  cuckoo,  by  the  New  Castle  charter.  Did 
I  give  them  a  charter  for  fear  I  should  lose  the 
government,  to  secure  them  hereafter?  And 
when  I  have,  at  nay  great  charge  and  trouble, 
preserved  it  and  them  in  authority,  and  send 
them  a  mild,  discreet,  and  courageous  gover- 
nor., ^approved  by  the  Queen,  in  spite  of  Quar- 
ry, Moore,  &e..,  to  give  him  no  salary  !  to  pay 
me  n®  s«ft>soripiciwii  nnjuey  :  DUt  turn  my  own 
charter  against  me  and  my  posterity,  and  make 
head  against  my  officers,  as  if  I  and  they  were 
their  greatest  enemies,  instead  of  Quarry, 
Moore,  J.  Carr,  J.  W.,  &c,  &c. !  Who  ever 
was  so  treated  ?  The  Lord  forgive  them  their 
great  ingratitude,  to  quit  me,  to  follow  such  a 
spirited  tool  as  David  Lloyd — who  owes  his 
bread  to  me  too.  God,  I  hope,  will  deliver  me 
from  them,  if  they  are  not  themselves  delivered 
from  so  absurd  and  sordid  a  behaviour  and 
conduct.  And  this  I  command  thee  to  com 
municate  to  the  guilty,  as  well  as  the  innocent 
of  that  Assembly,  who  profess  the  blessed 
Truth.  And  I  desire  the  governor  and  my 
officers  will  take  a  little  more  .gpiritedness  and 
quickness  upon  them,  and  curb  their  insolence 
as  strictly  as  they  pretend  to  do  irregularities 
in  the  Corporation."        *  * 

"  Would  our  people  be  brought  to  know 
their  interest,  and  help  me,  parting  with  govern- 
ment should  never  part  them  and  me ;  but  to 
them  I  would  yet  come,  and  be  a  protection  to 
them  under  it,  and  settle  my  young  brood  with 
them;  but  I  despair  of  their  recovery,, 'and^^- 

them  how  to  value  my  kindness,  and  give  me 
better  entertainment."       *  * 

"  I  expect  that  Friends,  and  the  Assembly, 
will  do  me  justice  upon  David  Lloyd,  if  what 
thou  writest  is  true,  of  his  forgery  and  clandes- 
tine work  after  the  Assembly  was  up.  'Tis  an 
intolerable  abuse,  and  unless  they  make  him  a 
public  example,  and  turn  him  out  from  being 
Recorder,  or  a  practitioner  at  any  of  my  courts, 
I  hereby  desire  Judge  Mompesson,  (as  he  has 
expressed  he  can,)  would  show  them  the  force 
of  their  charter." 

James  Logan  to  William  Penn. 

Twelfth  month,  1704. 

"  The  return  of  ihy  son,  and  the  «  represen- 
tation' he  brings,  and  the  unhappy  effects  those 
have  had  upon  him,  accompanied  at  the  same 
time  by  that  unparalleled  piece  of  baseness 
from  David  Lloyd,  will  soon  put  thee,  (I  doubt 
not,)  on  measures  for  thy  ease  from  such  an 
accablement  of  troubles.  The  governor  has 
positively  demanded  a  copy  of  that  remon- 
strance from  the  Assembly,  but  that  ,  un- 
der pretence  of  answering  the  governor,  de- 
mands a  proper  method,  and  by  the  basest  ar- 
tifice, endeavoured  to  persuade  the  House  that 
they  ought  first  to  make  it,  by  a  recognition  or 


amendments,  (as  they  should  think  fit,)  the  act 
of  that  House ;  and  then,  they  might  properly 
send- a  copy.  But  this  being  too  gross  to  pass, 
notwithstanding  the  great  influence  he  has  over 
the  majority,  he,  as  I  am  credibly  informed  by 
some  of  the  members,  owned  it  as  his  own  pro- 
per act ;  and  therefore  pleaded,  as  such,  it  was 
not  subject  to  the  House,  nor  any  other  power. 
He  pretended,  indeed,  to  send  for  it  again  from 
York,  when  it  was  too  late ;  but  upon  the 
whole,  he  denied  a  copy,  either  to  the  gover 
nor,  or  to  the  meeting  of  Philadelphia,  who 
have  also  sued  for  it. 

"  We  are  now  in  such  circumstances,  that  I 
cannot  foresee  any  probability  of  being  regu- 
larly brought  into  order  again  until  under  the 
crown ;  and  it  seems  all  owing  to  those  un- 
happy charters,  which,  being  designed  as  ft* 

mischief.  There  is  a  general  infatuation,  as  if 
by  a  superior  influence,  got  among  us,  as  well 
as  in  other  places.  It  seems  as  if  we  were  all 
in  a  ferment,  and  whatever  was  impure  among 
the  whole  people,  rose  in  its  filth  atop.  I  wish 
we  may  ever  be  skimmed  so  as  to  leave  any- 
thing pure  behind." 

The  charters  here  alluded  to,  were  those  left 
by  William  Penn  on  his  second  return  to  Eng 
land.  One  was  the  city  charter,  which  was 
very  liberal  in  its  provisions ;  and  one  was  a 
new  charter  for  the  province,  intended,  as  far 
as  the  Proprietary  thought  prudent  and  consis- 
tent with  the  substantial  welfare  of  the  people, 
to  meet  and  pacify  the  democratic  spirit  which 
was  so  actively  at  work  in  the  community. 
From  some  expressions  in  one  of  Logan's  let- 
ters, he  does  not  appear  to  have  been  consulted 
on  this  occasion ;  perhaps  from  his  known 
aversion  to  enlarging  the  popular  power.  Ow- 
ing to  a  degree  of  obscurity  on  some  points, 
this  charter  opened  the  door  for  dissensions ; 
different  parties  insisting  on  the  interpretation 
most  agreeable  to  their  wishes.  _Qji_e_  was  tK*. 


_       tu  jtujuuiu,  prorogue, 


.or  dis- 
miss "the  Assembly,  as"  he  thought  fit.  This, 
Penn  did  not  intend  to  part  with,  yet  some 
loose  expressions  formed  a  footing  for  those 
who  desired  such  a  change,  to  stand  upon. 
Another  point  referred  to  the  separation  of  the 
lower  counties  in  legislation,  which  he  had 
feared  would  take  place,  and  therefore  provid- 
ed for.  This  provision  was  made  use  of  to 
hasten  the  disunion,  and,  in  James  Logan's 
opinion,  did  give  some  countenance  to  it. 

(To  be  continued.) 


American  Cotton  in  India. 
The  Manchester  Guardian  notices  the  pro- 
gress made  in  the  cultivation  of  American  cot- 
ton in  India.  Notwithstanding  the  apparent 
failure  of  the  enterprise  in  certain  sections  of 
the  country,  it  is  stated  that  in  a  part  of  South- 
ern India  the  results  have  been  different,  and  it 
is  thought  that  when  grown  by  the  natives, 
who  can  carry  on  the  cultivation  of  their  land 
on  much  more  moderate  terms  than  Europeans, 
it  may  be  afforded  at  rates  which  will  bring  it 
into  consumption  in  Great  Britain.  The  part 
of  India  which  seems  to  be  best  adapted  to  the 
growth  of  cotton  is  in  the  centre,  east  of  Bom- 
bay, where  the  climate  is  favourable  to  the 
plant,  being  neither  too  dry  nor  too  moist,  and 


where  experiments  on  a  large  scale  are  still 
proceeding,  at  the  expense  of  the  East  India 
Company.  Of  tlhese  experiments  the  Guardian 
says  : 

"  These  experiments  are  under  the  direction 
of  —  Mercer,  one  of  the  American  planters 
sent  out  a  few  years  ago ;  who  last  year  had 
3,000  acres  under  cultivation,  and  expected  to 
have  this  year  about  20,000  acres,  all  planted 
with  New  Orleans  cotton.  But  the  cultivation 
is  not  confined  to  the  experimental  efforts  of — 
Mercer,  for  the  ryots  in  the  district  have  taken 
it  up,  and  find  the  New  Orleans  cotton-plant 
quite  as  profitable  as  any  unirrigated  crop 
which  they  produce.  There  are  also  saw-gins 
in  active  operation  under  —  Mercer's  manage- 
ment ;  and  it  is  expected  that  some  of  the  cot- 
ton grown  and  cleaned  in  the  district  will 

market." 


CAPTAIN  FREMONT'S  REPORT. 
Report  of  the  Exploring  Expedition  to  the 
Rocky  Motmtains,  in  the  year  1842, — and 
to  Oregon  and  North  California,  in  the 
years  1843-44.  By  Brevet  Captain  J.  C. 
Fremont,  of  the  Topographical  Engin- 
eers. 

(Continued  from  page  12.) 

August  29 — We  find  the  following  first 
mention  of  the  most  degraded  tribe  of  Indians 
yet  discovered  on  our  continent — the  root-dig- 
gers : 

"  We  had  now  entered  a  country  inhabited 
by  these  people  :  and  as  in  the  course  of  our 
voyage  we  shall  frequently  meet  with  them  ia 
various  stages  of  existence,  it  will  be  well  to 
inform  you  that  scattered  over  the  great  region 
west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  south  of  the 
Great  Snake  river,  are  numerous  Indians, 
whose  subsistence  is  almost  solely  derived  from 
roots  arid  seeds,  and  such  small  animals  »« 

 .a  great  gooa  lonune  sometimes  bring 

within  their  reach.  They  are  miserably  poor, 
armed  only  with  bows  and  arrows,  or  clubs  ; 
and  as  the  country  they  inhabit  is  almost  des- 
titute of  game,  they  have  no  means  of  obtain- 
ing better  arms.  In  the  northern  part  of  the 
region  just  mentioned,  they  live  generally  in 
solitary  families :  and  farther  to  the  south, 
they  are  gathered  together  in  villages.  Those 
who  live  together  in  villages,  strengthened  by 
association,  are  in  exclusive  possession  of  the 
more  genial  and  richer  parts  of  the  country ; 
while  the  others  are  driven  to  the  ruder  moun- 
tains, and  to  the  more  inhospitable  parts  of  the 
country.  But  by  simply  observing,  in  accom- 
panying us  along  our  road,  you  will  become 
better  acquainted  with  these  people,  than  we 
could  make  you  in  any  other  than  a  very  Jong 
description,  and  you  will  find  them  worthy  of 
your  interest. 

"  Roots,  seeds,  and  grass,  every  vegetable 
that  affords  any  nourishment,  and  every  living 
animal  thing,  insect  or  worm,  they  eat.  Near- 
ly approaching  to  the  lower  animal  creation, 
their  sole  employment  is  to  obtain  food ;  and 
they  are  constantly  occupied  in  a  struggle  to 
support  existence." 

The  rapid  and  wasteful  destruction  of  the 
buffalo  in  these  western  wildernesses  has  been 
often  alluded  to  and  lamented  by  travellers, 
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yet  the  subject  is  of  so  much  importance,  that 
we  cannot  omit  Captain  Fremont's  very  sensi- 
ble observations  upon  it.  On  August  30,  in 
latitude  42  deg.  14  min.  22  sec,  and  longitude 
(about)  112— 

"  A  number  of  Indians  came  to  visit  us,  and 
several  men  were  sent  to  the  village  with  goods, 
tobacco,  knives,  cloth,  vermilion,  and  the  usual 
trinkets,  to  exchange  for  provisions.  But  they 
had  no  game  of  any  kind ;  and  it  was  difficult 
to  obtain  any  roots  from  them,  as  they  were 
miserably  poor,  and  had  but  little  to  spare  from 
their  winter  stock  of  provisions.  Several  of 
the  Indians  drew  aside  their  blankets,  showing 
me  their  lean  and  bony  figures  ;  and  I  would 
not  any  longer  tempt  them  with  a  display  of 

Otri    mo  rc  1  i  a  mi  i«o  to   part  witK  tl\/>n*  \(7  pot<>Kni"l 

subsistence,  when  they  gave  as  a  reason  that  it 
would  expose  them  to  temporary  starvation. 
A  great  portion  of  the  region  inhabited  by  this 
nation  formerly  abounded  in  game ;  the  buffa- 
lo ranging  about  in  herds,  as  we  had  found 
them  on  the  eastern  waters,  and  the  plains  dot- 
ted with  scattered  bands  of  antelope ;  but  so 
rapidly  have  they  disappeared  within  a  few 
years,  that  now,  as  we  journeyed  along,  an  oc- 
casional buffalo  skull  and  a  few  wild  antelope 
were  all  that  remained  of  the  abundance  which 
had  covered  the  country  with  animal  life. 

"  The  extraordinary  rapidity  with  which  the 
buffalo  is  disappearing  from  our  territories  will 
not  appear  surprising,  when  we  remember  the 
great  scale  on  which  their  destruction  is  yearly 
carried  on.  With  inconsiderable  exceptions, 
the  business  of  the  American  trading  posts  is 
carried  on  in  their  skins  ;  every  year  the  In- 
dian villages  make  new  lodges,  for  which  the 
skin  of  the  buffalo  furnishes  the  material ;  and 
in  that  portion  of  the  country  where  they  are 
still  found,  the  Indians  derive  their  entire  sup- 
port from  them,  ana  siauginer  tii^w,  wi«v.  a 
thoughtless  and  abominable  extravagance. 
Like  the  Indians  themselves,  they  have  been  a 
characteristic  of  the  Great  West ;  and  as,  like 
them,  they  are  visibly  diminishing,  it  will  be 
interesting  to  throw  a  glance  backward  through 
the  last  twenty  years,  and  give  some  account 
of  their  former  distribution  through  the  coun- 
try, and  the  limit  of  their  western  range. 

"  The  information  is  derived  principally 
from  —  Fitzpatrick,  supported  by  my  own 
personal  knowledge  and  acquaintance  with  the 
country.  Our  knowledge  does  not  go  further 
back  than  the  spring  of  1824,  at  which  time 
the  buffalo  were  spread  in  immense  mumbers 
over  the  Green  river  and  Bear  river  valleys, 
and  through  all  the  country  lying  between  the 
Colorado,  or  Green  river  of  the  gulf  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  Lewis's  fork  of  the  Columbia  river ; 
the  meridian  of  Fort  Hall  then  forming  the 
western  limit  of  their  range.  The  buffalo 
then  remained  for  many  years  in  that  country, 
and  frequently  moved  down  the  valley  of  the 
Columbia,  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  as  far  as 
the  Fishing  falls.  Below  this  point  they  never 
descended  in  any  numbers.  About  the  year 
1834  or  1835,  they  began  to  diminish  very 
rapidly,  and  continued  to  decrease  until  1838 
or  1840,  when,  with  the  country  we  have  just 
described,  they  entirely  abandoned  all  the  wa- 
ters of  the  Pacific  north  of  Lewis's  fork  of  the 
Columbia.    At  that  time,  the  Flathead  Indians 


were  in  the  habit  of  finding  the  buffalo  on  the 
heads  of  Salmon  river,  and  other  streams  of 
the  Columbia  ;  but  now  they  never  meet  with 
them  farther  west  than  the  three  forks  of  the 
Missouri,  or  the  plains  of  the  Yellowstone 
river. 

"  In  the  course  of  our  journey  it  will  be  re- 
marked, that  the  buffalo  have  not  so  entirely 
abandoned  the  waters  of  the  Pacific,  in  the 
Rocky  Mountain  region  south  of  the  Sweet 
Water,  as  in  the  country  north  of  the  Great 
Pass.  This  partial  distribution  can  only  be 
accounted  for  in  the  great  pastoral  beauty  of 
that  country,  which  bears  marks  of  having 
long  been  one  of  their  favourite  haunts,  and  by 
the  fact  that  the  white  hunters  have  more  fre- 
quented the  northern  than  the  cmiihern  region 
— it  being  north  of  the  South  Pass  thaftne 
hunters,  trappers,  and  traders  have  had  their 
rendezvous  for  many  years  past ;  and  from 
that  section  also  the  greater  portion  of  the  bea- 
ver and  rich  furs  were  taken,  although  always 
the  most  dangerous  as  well  as  the  most  profit- 
able hunting  ground. 

"  In  that  region  lying  between  the  Green  or 
Colorado  river  and  the  head  waters  of  the  Rio 
del  Norte,  over  the  Yampah,  Kooyah,  White 
and  Grand  rivers — all  of  which  are  the  waters 
of  the  Colorado — the  buffalo  never  extended  so 
far  to  the  westward  as  they  did  on  the  waters 
of  the  Columbia ;  and  only  in  one  or  two  in- 
stances have  they  been  known  to  descend  as 
far  west  as  the  mouth  of  the  White  river.  In 
travelling  through  the  country  west  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  observation  readily  led  me 
to  the  impression  that  the  buffalo  had,  for  the 
first  time,  crossed  that  range  to  the  waters  of 
the  Pacific  only  a  few  years  prior  to  the  period 
we  are  considering  ;  and  in  this  opinion  I  am 
sustained  by  —  Fitzpatrick,  and  the  older  trap- 
pers in  that  country.  In  the  region  west  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  we  never  niov*.  o«jr  nf 
the  ancient  vestiges  which,  throughout  all  the 
country  lying  upon  their  eastern  waters,  are 
found  in  the  great  highways,  continuous  for 
hundreds  of  miles,  always  several  inches  and 
sometimes  several  feet  in  depth,  which  the  buf- 
falo have  made  in  crossing  from  one  river  to 
another,  or  in  traversing  the  mountain  ranges. 
The  Snake  Indians,  more  particularly  those 
low  down  upon  Lewis's  fork,  have  always 
been  very  grateful  to  the  American  trappers, 
for  the  great  kindness  (as  they  frequently  ex- 
pressed it,)  which  they  did  to  jhem,  in  driving 
the  buffalo  so  low  down  the  Columbia  river. 

"  The  extraordinary  abundance  of  the  buffa- 
lo on  the  east  side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
and  their  extraordinary  diminution,  will  be 
made  clearly  evident  from  the  following  state- 
ment. At  any  time  between  the  years  1824 
and  1836,  a  traveller  might  start  from  any  giv- 
en point  south  or  north  in  the  Rocky  Mountain 
range,  journeying  by  the  most  direct  route  to 
the  Missouri  river  ;  and,  during  the  whole  dis- 
tance, his  road  would  be  always  among  large 
bands  of  buffalo,  which  would  never  be  out  of 
his  view  until  he  arrived  almost  within  sight  of 
the  abodes  of  civilization. 

«  At  this  time,  the  buffalo  occupy  but  a  very 
limited  space,  principally  along  the  eastern 
base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  sometimes  exten- 
ding at  their  southern  extremity  to  a  consider- 


able distance  into  the  plains  between  the  Platte 
and  Arkansas  rivers,  and  along  the  eastern 
frontier  of  New  Mexico,  as  far  south  as  Texas. 

"  The  following  statement,  which  I  owe  to 
the  kindness  of  —  Sanford,  a  partner  in  the 
American  Fur  Company,  will  further  illustrate 
this  subject,  by  extensive  knowledge  acquired 
during  several  years  ©f  travel  through  the  re- 
gion inhabited  by  the  buffalo : 

"  '  The  total  amount  of  robes  annually  trad- 
ed by  ourselves  and  others,  will  not  be  found 
to  differ  much  from  the  following  statement : 

Robes. 

American  Fur  Company,  70,000 
Hudson's  Bay  Company,  10,000 
All  other  companies,  probably,  10,000 

MaKliig  a  tunrt  uf  90,000 

as  an  average  annual  return  for  the  last  eight 
or  ten  years. 

"  '  In  the  north-west,  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  purchase  from  the  Indians  but  a  very 
small  number — their  only  market  being  Cana- 
da, to  which  the  cost  of  transportation  nearly 
equals  the  produce  of  the  furs;  and  it  is  only 
within  a  very  recent  period  that  they  have  re- 
ceived buffalo  robes  in  trade,  and,  out  of  the 
great  number  of  buffalo  annually  killed  through- 
out the  extensive  regions  inhabited  by  the  Ca- 
manches  and  other  kindred  tribes,  no  robes 
whatever  are  furnished  for  trade.  During  only 
four  months  of  the  year,  (from  November  until 
March,)  the  skins  are  good  for  dressing ;  those 
obtained  in  the  remaining  eight  months  being 
valueless  to  traders  ;  and  the  hides  of  bulls  are 
never  taken  off  or  dressed  as  robes  at  any  sea- 
son. Probably  not  more  than  one-third  of  the 
skins  are  taken  from  the  animals  killed,  even 
when  they  are  in  good  season,  the  labour  of 
preparing  and  dressing  the  robes  being  very 
great,  and  it  is  seldom  that  a  lodge  trades  more 
thnn  twenty  skins  in  a  year.  It  is  during  the 
summer  months,  and  in  die  early  pan  of  au- 
tumn, that  the  greatest  number  of  buffalo  are 
killed,  and  yet  at  this  time  a  skin  is  never  tak- 
en for  the  purpose  of  trade.' 

"  From  these  data,  which  are  certainly  lim- 
ited, and  decidedly  within  bounds,  the  reader 
is  left  to  draw  his  own  inference  of  the  im- 
mense number  annually  killed. 

"  In  1842,  I  found  the  Sioux  Indians  of  the 
Upper  Platte  demontSs,  as  their  French  traders 
expressed  it,  with  the  failure  of  the  buffalo,  and 
in  the  following  year  large  villages  from  the 
Upper  Missouri  came  over  to  the  mountains  at 
the  heads  of  the  Platte  in  search  of  them.  The 
rapidly  progressive  failure  of  their  principal, 
and  almost  their  only  means  of  subsistence, 
has  created  great  alarm  among  them,  and  at 
this  time  there  are  only  two  modes  presented 
to  them  by  which  they  see  a  good  prospect  for 
escaping  starvation  :  one  of  these  is  to  rob  the 
settlements  along  the  frontier  of  the  States ; 
and  the  other  is  to  form  a  league  between  the 
various  tribes  of  the  Sioux  nation,  the  Chey- 
ennes,  and  Arapahoes,  and  make  war  against 
the  Crow  nation,  in  order  to  take  from  them 
their  country,  which  is  now  the  best  buffalo 
country  in  the  West.  This  plan  they  have 
now  in  consideration,  and  it  would  probably  be 
a  war  of  extermination,  as  the  Crows  have  long 
been  advised  of  this  state  of  affairs,  and  say 
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that  they  are  perfectly  prepared.  These  are 
the  best  warriors  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and 
are  now  allied  with  the  Snake  Indians  ;  and  it 
is  probable  that  their  combination  would  ex- 
tend itself  to  the  Utahs,  who  have  long  been 
engaged  in  war  against  the  Sioux.  It  is  in 
this  section  of  country  that  my  observation  for- 
merly led  me  to  recommend  the  establishment 
of  a  military  post. 

"  The  further  course  of  our  narrative  will 
give  fuller  and  more  detailed  information  of 
the  present  disposition  of  the  buffalo  in  the 
country  we  visited." 

On  September  6,  the  party  obtained  the  first 
view  of  the  object  of  their  anxious  search,  the 
Great  Salt  Lake : 

"  The  waters  of  the  Inland  Sea,  stretching 
in  still  and  acAltavy  g»»JcUi  tu*  b^jouU  iiiv, 
limit  of  our  vision.  It  was  one  of  the  great 
points  of  the  exploration  ;  and,  as  we  looked 
eagerly  over  the  lake  in  the  first  emotions  of 
excited  pleasure,  I  am  doubtful  if  the  followers 
of  Balboa  felt  more  enthusiasm  when,  from  the 
heights  of  the  Andes,  they  saw  for  the  first 
time  the  great  Western  ocean.  It  was  certain- 
ly a  magnificent  object,  and  a  noble  terminus 
to  this  part  of  our  expedition  ;  and  to  travellers 
so  long  shut  up  among  mountain  ranges,  a 
sudden  view  over  the  expanse  of  silent  waters 
had  in  it  something  sublime.  Several  large 
islands  raised  their  high  rocky  heads  out  of  the 
waves  ;  but  whether  or  not  they  were  timbered 
was  still  left  to  our  imagination,  as  the  dis 
tance  was  too  great  to  determine  if  the  dark 
hues  upon  them  were  woodland  or  naked  rock. 
During  the  day  the  clouds  had  been  gathering 
black  over  the  mountains  to  the  westward,  and, 
while  we  were  looking,  a  storm  burst  down 
with  sudden  fury  upon  the  lake,  and  entirely 
hid  the  islands  from  our  view.  So  far  as  we 
could  see,  along  the  shores  there  was  not  a  so- 
litary tree,  and  but  little  appearance  of  grass  ; 
awl  on  Woijei'o  f01K,  a  few  miles  below  our 
last  encampment,  the  timber  was  gathered  into 
groves,  and  then  disappeared  entirely." 

(To  be  continued.) 
o 

For  "  The  Friend." 

ON  THE  CULTIVATION  OF  THE  GRAPE  TINE. 

(  No.  8.  ) 

PRUNING  AND  THAINING. 

In  the  last  number,  a  vine  in  its  sixth  year 
from  a  cutting,  was  treated  of,  as  being  brought 
into  the  shape  of  the  letter  T,  and  having  four 
branches  growing  from  its  horizontal  arms,  at 
about  equal  distances  from  each  other,  of  which 
the  second  and  fourth  were  cut  down  to  the 
very  lowermost  bud  early  in  the  spring,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  first  and  third  were  each  cut 
down  to  five  or  six  buds,  which  latter  would 
be  fruit-buds,  and  would  each  send  forth  shoots 
with  from  three  to  five  bunches ;  the  number 
of  which  should  be  graduated  by  the  scale  de- 
fined in  the  last  number,  viz.,  for  every  half- 
inch  in  the  circumference  of  a  vine,  after  it 
measures  two  and  a  half  inches,  it  may  be  al- 
lowed to  bear  five  pounds  ;  in  other  words,  if 
it  measures  three  inches  it  may  be  allowed  to 
retain  five  pounds  ;  three  and  a  half  inches  ten 
pounds,  &c. 

About  the  first  of  Seventh  month,  a  different 


kind  of  pruning  should  be  commenced,  viz., 
thinning  out  the  berries  from  the  bunches. 
Nearly  one-third  of  the  berries  should  now  be 
taken  out ;  they  can  readily  be  broken  out  by 
the  thumb  and  finger,  and  it  is  surprising  how 
much  larger  the  remaining  ones  will  grow. 
To  those  unacquainted  with  the  process,  it  may 
appear  very  tedious,  but  really  takes  much  less 
time  than  might  be  imagined.  This  process 
should  be  repeated  three  or  four  times  during 
the  month,  selecting  the  smallest  berries ;  at 
the  end  of  the  month  it  will  be  perceived  that 
they  have  grown  so  much  as  to  leave  scarcely 
any  space  between  them ;  and  if  so,  you  should 
continue  to  thin  them  out  while  ever  they  ap- 
pear to  be  crowded  so  as  to  touch,  until  the 

fruit  begins  to  chanee  colour,  after  which  no 
more  snould  be  plucked  out.  The  berries  in- 
crease in  size  very  rapidly  after  they  begin  to 
turn  in  colour,  which  indicates  the  maturing  of 
the  seed.  By  thus  thinning  out  the  bunches, 
the  vine  is  released  from  a  portion  of  the  ex- 
hausting process  occasioned  by  the  maturing 
of  the  seed,  while  at  the  same  time  the  fruit,  or 
meat  of  the  berry  that  remains,  will  be  doubled 
in  size  and  weight,  as  also  much  improved  in 
flavour.  There  is  no  question  but  what  the 
bunches  that  are  thus  thinned  of  their  surplus 
berries,  will  weigh  much  more,  though  not 
numbering  one-half  that  were  originally  put 
forth,  than  if  none  of  their  berries  were  pluck- 
ed off ;  and  as  the  fruit  is  not  cultivated  for  its 
seed,  the  fewer  of  them  there  are  to  mature, 
the  less  labour  the  vine  has  to  perform,  and 
consequently  the  more  vigorous  and  healthy 
will  be  its  production. 

On  this  subject,  C.  Hoar,  in  his  treatise  upon 
the  cultivation  of  the  vine  in  England,  dwells 
with  great  force  ;  saying  that,  when  the  grapes 
have  become  of  the  size  of  small  peas,  they 
must  be  thinned  in  the  bunches  without  loss  of 
time-  Arl«£>"*-«g  iu  flfiSs  DiavjK  iiamourg  and 
other  foreign  vines,  he  says,  "  at  this  first 
thinning,  commence  with  the  bunches  that  are 
the  most  forward  in  growth,  and  reduce  the 
number  of  berries  full  one-half,  cutting  out  all 
the  smallest,  and  such  as  are  too  close  togeth- 
er, so  that  they  may  be  equally  distributed  on 
the  bunches. 

"  This  thinning  of  the  berries  is  one  of  the 
most  necessary  and  most  beneficial  operations 
in  the  whole  culture  of  the  vine.  No  grapes 
can  be  produced  fit  for  the  table  without  it.  It 
increases  the  size  of  the  berries,  improves  their 
flavour,  hastensThe  period  of  their  ripening  by 
preventing  their  clustering,  enables  a  vine  to 
mature  a  much  greater  weight  of  fruit,  and 
counteracts  in  a  considerable  degree  those  ex- 
hausting effects  which  the  perfecting  of  it  would 
otherwise  produce  on  the  vital  energy  of  the 
plant.  It  is  a  species  of  pruning,  indeed,  and 
may  not  improperly  be  called,  pruning  of  the 
fruit,  in  contradistinction  from  pruning  of  the 
wood.  To  form  a  proper  estimate  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  thinning  the  berries,  it  must  be  re- 
membered, that  during  the  spring  of  the  year, 
and  until  the  fruit  has  blossomed,  and  is  fairly 
set,  the  vine  has  been  emitting  its  shoots  prin- 
cipally by  the  aid  of  sap  generated  in  it  during 
the  preceding  year.  In  doing  this,  its  vital  en- 
ergies have  not  been  taxed  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree ;  for,  if  it  had  emitted  a  hundred  shoots, 


^and  every  shoot  were  a  hundred  feet  long,  the 
vine  would  not  only  not  be  weakened  by  them, 
but  such  shoots  would  form  a  certain  index  to 
its  increased  strength  and  vigour,  created  by  a 
corresponding  extension  of  its  roots.  But  far 
different  is  the  case  with  respect  to  the  produc- 
tion of  the  fruit,  the  perfecting  of  which,  from 
the  exhaustion  it  occasions  to  the  vegetative 
powers  of  the  plant,  may  be  properly  designat- 
ed as  a  task.  Other  fruit-trees  are  endowed 
with  the  faculty  of  throwing  off",  to  a  consider- 
able extent,  any  excess  of  fruit  which  they 
may  show  at  the  commencement  of  the  season, 
before  its  size  is  such  as  to  draw  on  their  vital 
energies  ;  but  no  such  faculty  is  possessed  by 
the  vine.  The  absence  of  this,  therefore,  must 
be  remedied  hy  thf»  r.uUivator,  iambose  know- 
ledge of  the  extent  of  the  powers  of  maturation 
possessed  by  the  vine,  depends  entirely  the 
quality  of  the  crop  when  perfected.  Now,  the 
primary  object  of  every  cultivator  must  un- 
doubtedly be,  to  obtain,  every  year  in  succes- 
sion, the  most  valuable  crop  possible  ;  and  the 
qualities  that  confer  value  on  a  crop  of  grapes, 
are,  first,  high  f  avour  ;  secondly,  large  ber- 
ries ;  thirdly,  large  bunches;  and  in  propor- 
tion to  the  degree  in  which  these  three  grand 
requisites  are  combined,  will  the  crop  become 
really  valuable.  And,  that  neither  high  fla- 
vour, nor  large-sized  berries  can  be  produced 
without  reducing  the  number  of  them  on  the 
bunches,  will  appear  evident  for  the.  following 
reasons  : — the  fruit  is  perfected  chiefly  through 
the  influence  of  the  atmosphere,  as  the  secreted 
fluid  attracted  by  it  from  the  wood,  is  compar- 
atively crude  in  its  nature  when  it  enters  the 
berries  ;  being  then  distributed  through  the  al- 
most innumerable  vessels,  which  aie  most  ap- 
propriately, and  indeed  most  beautifully  ar- 
ranged just  within  the  skins  of  the  berries,  it 
there  lipoomoo  gradually  elaborated,  by  the 
processes  of  evaporation  and  absorption,  which 
are  incessantly  carried  on  through  the  com- 
bined agency  of  light  and  air,  stimulated  by  the 
direct  rays  of  the  sun.  And  in  proportion  to 
the  energy  with  which  these  processes  are  con- 
ducted, will  the  berries  increase  in  size  and 
flavour.  To  generate  an  energetic  action  of 
these  processes,  therefore,  it  is  necessary  that 
the  entire  convex  surface  of  every  berry  should 
be  exposed  to  the  unimpeded  influence  of  the 
grand  agents  above-mentioned  ;  and  this  can- 
not be  effected  without  reducing  the  number  of 
berries  on  each  bunch  to  such  an  extent  that 
they  shall  not  touch  each  other  until  fully  rip- 
ened. Further,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that 
the  strength  of  the  vine  is  not  put  in  requisition 
in  creating  the  pulp  of  the  berries,  but  in  per- 
fecting the  seed.  The  former  is  the  substance 
on  which  the  latter  feeds  ;  the  number  of  seeds, 
therefore,  which  a  vine  has  to  nourish,  consti- 
tutes, in  reality,  the  true  measure  of  its  task. 
And  to  render  the  performance  of  this  task  as 
easy  as  possible,  it  is  not  enough  that  the 
bunches  be  reduced  in  number,  so  as  to  bring 
the  whole  crop  within  a  given  weight,  but  it  is 
also  equally  necessary  that  the  number  of  ber- 
ries should  be  lessened  ;  by  which  operation, 
not  only  is  great  relief  given  to  the  vital  powers 
of  the  vine  during  the  maturation  of  the  fruit, 
but  the  value  of  the  crop  becomes  thereby 
doubled,  and  in  many  instances  quadrupled,  in 
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consequence  of  the  extraordinary  increase  in 
the  size  and  flavour  of  the  berries." — Pages 
116-118. 

The  same  writer  says,  that  if  the  weather 
be  hot  and  dry  in  the  month  of  August,  the 
border  must  be  wet  with  liquid  manure,  at  least 
every  other  day.  This  can  be  done  without 
further  directions  than  have  been  given  in  pre- 
vious numbers ;  but  care  should  be  taken  to 
prevent  the  surface  from  becoming  hard  or 
baked. 

J.  S. 

Corrections. — In  the  last  number  of  these 
essays,  page  1,  3d  column,  10th  line  from  top, 
"  all  the  wnnrl  that  grows  from  it,  ia  to  ho  out 
off"  every  year,"  &c,  should  read,  "  all  the 
wood  that  grows  from  it,  is  to  be  cut  off"  every 
other  year,"  &c. 

Also,  in  20th  line  from  top  of  same  column, 
"  when  eight  or  ten  branches  might  remain," 
should  read,  "  when  eight  on  ten  bunches  might 
remain." 


From  Chambers'  Edinburgh  Journal. 

History  of  the  Fire  Place. 

(Concluded  from  page  10.) 

The  excavations  of  Pompeii  have  revealed 
to  us  the  family  hearths  of  the  Romans,  such 
as  were  used  in  rooms  not  sufficiently  heated 
by  the  hypocaust.  The  general  method  of 
procuring  a  warm  in-door  climate,  was  by 
burning  charcoal  in  a  brazier  on  the  pavement 
in  the  middle  of  the  room,  and  allowing  the 
vapour  to  exude  at  the  door  and  window. 
These  braziers  and  tripods,  formed  of  all  sizes, 
in  iron  and  bronze,  occasionally  displayed 
great  elegance  of  design  and  neatness  in  work- 
manship, and  sometimes  were  coimivcJ  to 
heat  water.  One  of  this  description,  in  the 
musem  at  Naples,  is  29  inches  square,  and  has 
four  towers,  one  at  each  angle,  fitted  with  a  lid 
that  can  be  raised  by  a  ring.  The  fire  hearth 
is  placed  in  the  square  part  in  the  middle, 
which  is  lined  with  iron,  as  in  the  common  bra- 
ziers. The  fluid  to  be  heated  was  contained 
in  the  towers.  Another  use  of  the  cup-like 
towers  remind  us  once  more  there  is  nothing 
new  under  the  sun.  When  Dr.  Arnott's  stove 
was  introduced,  it  was  found  to  have  an  injuri- 
ously drying  effect  on  the  air,  consequently  a 
a  vase  was  added,  to  supply  the  humidity  by 
evaporation.  Now,  what  says  Mr.  Bernan  was 
the  use  of  these  foculari !  "  The  cold  dry  air  of 
an  Italian  winter  and  spring  was  desiccated  in  a 
high  degree  after  being  expanded  by  the  heat 
of  a  hypocaust,  or  a  fire  of  charcoal ;  and 
these  braziers  appear  a  very  elegant  method  of 
diffusing  that  quantity  of  moisture  in  the  air  of 
an  apartment  that  was  necessary  to  make  it 
agreeable  and  salubrious.  Perhaps,  the  evap- 
oration was  partially  regulated  by  shutting  or 
opening  the  lids  of  the  water  vessels  !" 

When  the  Romans  landed  in  Britain,  they 
found  our  savage  forefathers  living  either  in 
detached  wigwams  of  wicker-work,  in  huts  of 
loose  stones  without  chimney  or  window,  or  in 
excavated  caves,  like  the  Germans,  surrounded 
by  their  winter  provisions  and  stifled  with  smoke. 
The  following  celebrated  picture  is  drawn  from 
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the  Welsh  historian  Gyraldus  : — '  Families  in- 
habit a  large  hut  or  house,  which,  having  a 
fire  in  the  midst,  serves  to  warm  them  by  day 
and  sleep  around  by  night :  and  he  describes  the 
bands  of  young  men  who  followed  no  profession 
but  arms,  visiting  families  to  whom  they  were 
always  welcome,  and  passing  the  day  with 
most  animated  cheerfulness.  At  length,  sunk 
into  repose  on  a  thin  covering  of  dried  reeds, 
spread  round  the  great  fire  placed  in  the  mid- 
dle, they  lay  down  promiscuously,  covered  on- 
ly by  a  coarse  made  cloth  called  brychan,  and 
kept  one  another  warm  by  lying  close  togeth- 
er ;  and  when  one  side  lost  its  genial  heat,  they 
turned  about  and  gave  the  chilly  side  to  the 
fire.    The  great  men  endeavoured  to  improve 

prince  had  an  officer  in  his  court  called  a  foot- 
bearer,  whose  duty  it  was,  at  meal-times,  when 
his  master  was  seated  at  the  table,  to  sit  with 
his  back  to  the  fire,  and  keep  the  princely  feet 
warm  by  cherishing  them  in  his  bosom."  In 
the  latter  feudal  times,  the  spacious  lofty  hall 
left  open  to  the  roof,  had  its  windows  placed, 
high  from  the  floor,  and  filled  with  oiled  linen 
or  louver  boards,  or  occasionally  with  painted 
glass.  The  floor  of  stone  or  earth  had  a  part 
at  one  end  raised  a  little  above  the  general 
level  and  laid  with  planks.  On  this  platform 
or  dais  stood  a  massive  table,  and  ponderous 
benches  or  forms,  and  a  high  backed  seat  for 
the  master  under  a  canopy.  On  the  hearth, 
in  the  middle  of  the  hall,  were  placed  the  and- 
irons for  supporting  the  ends  of  the  brands, 
that  were  arranged  by  means  of  a  heavy  two- 
pronged  fork,  the  type  and  predecessor  of  the 
modern  poker.  On  the  roof  over  the  earth 
was  a  turret  or  louver,  filled  with  boards  ar- 
ranged so  as  to  exclude  rain  and  wind,  and 
permit  the  escape  of  smoke  ;  and  this  was  some- 
limoo  cxn  obj©ot  of  oonoiclojKxtale  architectural 
beauty  in  the  external  aspect  of  the  building. 
In  this  gaunt  and  aguish  apartment,  heated  by 
a  single  fire,  the  company  were  in  a  position  not 
much  diffierent  from  what  they  would  be  in 
the  open  air ;  not  a  particle  of  heated  air  could 
add  to  their  comfort,  for,  as  fast  as  produced, 
it  escaped  through  the  louver  :  light  was  the 
only  solace  the  greater  number  could  derive 
from  the  blazing  fuel  ;  and  the  few  who  were 
in  a  situation  to  feel  the  radiant  heat,  were  in- 
commoded by  the  current  of  cold  air  sweeping 
like  a  hurricane  along  the  floor  towards  the 
fire.  From  the  height  of  the  louver,  and  low 
temperature  of  the  smoke,  few  of  the  buoyant 
flakes  of  charcoal  found  their  way  into  the  at- 
mosphere :  and  the  larger  the  bonfire,  the 
thicker  was  the  layer  of  soot  deposited  on  each 
individual.  Boisterous  weather  also  brought 
its  annoyance.  Had  the  fire  been  made  in  an 
open  field,  they  might  have  moved  to  the  wind- 
ward of  the  smoke,  but  in  the  hall,  where  could 
they  flee  to  from  its  miseries  ?  The  country 
houses  of  inferior  landholders  and  farmers  were 
generally  one  story  high.  If  they  were  built 
with  two  stories,  the  roof  was  so  deep  as  to 
reach  to  the  ceiling  of  the  lower  room.  The 
hall  and  kitchen  forming  one  apartment,  and 
roughly  plastered,  was  open  to  the  timbers  of 
the  roof,  and  sometimes  had  a  louver,  and  a 
window  that  could  be  closed  with  a  shutter  : 
'  Barre  we  the  gates, 
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Cheke  we  and  cheyne  we  and  eche  chine  stoppe. 
That  no  light  leopen  yn  at  lover  lie  at  loupe  ! 

Hit  son. 

When  these  houses  hada  room  to  sleep  in,  old 
and  young  reposed  in  the  same  apartment,  and 
several  in  one  bed  ;  servants  made  their  beds 
on  the  floor  in  the  kitchen. 

Cottages  had  neither  louver  nor  loupe,  and 
their  inmates  lay  round  the  fire.  Longlande 
describes  one  of  a  vagrant  group  : — 

'  Suten  at  even  by  the  hotc  coles, 
Unlouk  his  legges  ahrod  other  lyggc  at  hus  cse, 
Rest  hym  and  roste  hym  and  his  ryg  (urn, 
Drynke  druc  and  deepc,  and  draw  hym  then  to 
bedde.' 

In  lodging-houses,  the  same  packing  system 
was  followed,  and  when  a  person  had  a  bed  to 
Himself,  it  was  a  mark  of  distinction,  and  re- 
corded accordingly.  In  the  magnificent  strong- 
holds, built  near  the  time  of  the  Conquest,  a 
central  hearth  is  seldom  found.  Having  sever- 
al stories  in  height,  and  their  rooms  being  used 
as  a  terrace  for  defence,  an  exit  in  the  common 
form  for  the  smoke,  even  from  the  uppermost 
chambers,  would  have  been  impracticable.  A 
huge  recess,  therefore,  was  built  at  one  side  of 
the  hall,  and  on  its  hearth  fuel  was  burnt,  the 
smoke  finding  egress  by  a  contrivance  which 
may  be  regarded  as  a  chimney  in  its  infancy. 
Over  the  hearth  was  a  sort  of  huge  funnel,  or 
hole  in  the  wall,  which  sloped  up  through  its 
thickness,  till  it  reached  daylight  on  the  outer 
side  of  the  wall. 

Wood,  turf,  and  furze,  were  almost  the  on- 
ly fuel.  The  first  legal  mention  of  coal  was 
made  in  1239,  when  Henry  III.  granted  a 
charter  to  the  inhabitants  of  Newcastle  to  dig 
for  it,  but  so  great  was  the  prejudice  against  it, 
from  an  erroneous  notion  that  it  was  injurious 
to  the  health,  that  it  was  not  in  general  use  till 
the  seventeenth  century.    Meanwhile  the  fun- 

nol  like  smoke-duet  of  the  feudal  caetle  became 

gradually  improved  into  a  chimney.  Leland 
says  in  his  Itinerary,  speaking  of  Bolton  castle, 
'  One  thynge  I  muche  notyd  in  the  hawle  of 
Bolton,  how  chimeneys  were  conveyed  by  tun- 
neJTs  made  on  the  syds  of  the  walls  betwyxt  the 
lights  in  the  hawle,  and  by  this  means,  and  by 
no  covers,  is  the  smoke  of  the  harthc  in  the 
hawle  wonder-strangely  conveyed.'* 

Chimneys  were  aflerwards  generally  adopt- 
ed. To  old  buildings  they  were  added,  whilst 
new  ones  were  never  constructed  without  what 
a%ordy  author  calls  '  the  elegant  and  commo- 
dious tube  known  by  the  name  of  a  chimney.' 
By  its  help  the  fireside  was  greatly  improved. 

The  following  description  applies  to  the  fire- 
sides of  the  end  of  Henry  VIII. 's  reign,  by 
which  time  chimneys  or  flues  had  become  uni- 
versal : — '  The.  windows  had  curtains,  and 
were  glazed  in  the  manner  described  by  Eras- 
mus ;  but  in  inferior  dwellings,  such  as  those 
of  copyholders  and  the  like,  the  light-holes  are 
filled  with  linen  or  with  a  shutter.  The 
hearth-recess  was  generally  wide,  high,  and 

*  Though  many  authors  antecedent  to  Leland  use  the 
term  '  chimney,'  yet  they  mean  by  that  word  simply 
'  fireplace,'  or  '  hearth-recess ;'  and  the  verbal  equiva- 
lent to  the  word  in  the  Reformer's  Testament  is'  fur- 
nace.' Leland  himself,  in  using  the  word,  almost  de. 
fines  it  by  saying- 1  that  the  chimeneys  were  conveyed 
by  tnnnells;'  on,  in  other  words,  the  fireplace  was  con- 
tinued by  a  tunnel  to  the  top  of  the  building. 
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deep,  and  had  a  large  flue.  The  hearth  usual- 
ly raised  a  few  inches  above  the  floor,  had 
sometimes  a  halpas  or  dais  made  before  it,  as  is 
in  the  king's  and  queen's  chambers  in  the  Tow- 
er. Before  the  hearth  recess,  or  on  the  halpas, 
when  there  was  one,  a  piece  of  green  cloth  or 
tapestry  was  spread,  as  a  substitute  for  the 
rushes  that  covered  the  lower  part  of  the  floor. 
On  this  were  placed  a  very  high-backed  chair 
or  two,  and  footstools,  that  sometimes  had 
cushions,  and,  above  all,  high-backed  forms 
and  screens — both  most  admirable  inventions 
for  neutralising  draughts  of  cold  air  in  these 
dank  and  chilling  apartments.  Andirons,  fire- 
forks,  fire-pans,  and  tongs,  were  the  imple- 
ments to  supply  and  arrange  the  fuel.  Hearth- 
recesses  with  flues  woro   oomiuull   ill   lilt  Jjiiil- 

cipal  chambers  of  houses  of  persons  of  condi- 
tion ;  and  were  superseding  what  Aubrey  calls 
flues,  like  louver  holes,  in  the  habitations  of  all 
classes."  The  adage,  that  " '  one  good  fire 
heats  the  whole  house,'  was  found  true  only  in 
the  humbler  dwellings  ;  for  in  palace  and  man- 
sion, though  great  fires  blazed  in  the  presence 
chamber,  or  hall,  or  parlour,  the  domestics  were 
literally  famishing  with  cold.  This  discomfort  did 
not  however,  proceed  from  selfish  or  stingy  house- 
keeping, but  rather  from  an  affectation  of  har- 
dihood, particularly  among  the  lower  classes, 
when  effeminacy  was  reckoned  a  reproach. 
Besides,  few  could  know  what  comfort  really 
was  ;  but  those  who  did  valued  it  highly.  San- 
ders relates  that  Henry  VIII.  gave  the  reve- 
nues of  a  convent,  which  he  had  confiscated, 
to  a  person  who  placed  a  chair  for  him  com- 
modiously  before  the  fir6,  and  out  of  all 
draughts." 

This  description  of  an  English  fireside  is  ac- 
curate, even  applied  to  a  much  later  period — 
to  indeed  all  the  intervening  space  between  the 
time  of  Queen  Mary  and  that  of  William*  Prince 
of  Orange;  for  it  was  not  till  the  latter  reign 
that  coal  became  the  staple  fuel.  The  preju- 
dice against  it,  which  we  have  before  adverted 
to,  was  as  strong  as  it  was  unaccountable.  As 
an  instance  of  it,  we  may  mention,  in  passing, 
lhat  when  first  introduced,  the  Commons  peti- 
tioned the  crown,  in  1306,  to  prohibit  burning 
the  "  noxious  fuel."  A  "  royal  proclamation 
having  failed  to  abate  the  growing  nuisance,  a 
commission  was  issued  to  ascertain  who  burn- 
ed sea-coal  within  the  city  and  its  neighbour- 
hood, and  to  punish  them  by  fine  for  the  fir^t 
offence,  and  by  demolition  of  their  furnaces  if 
they  persisted  in  transgression  ;  and  more  vi- 
gorous measures  had  to  be  resorted  to.  A  law 
was  passed,  making  it  a  capital  offence  to  burn 
sea-coal  within  the  city  of  London,  and  only 
permitting  it  to  be  used  in  forges  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Among  the  records  in  the  Tower, 
Mr.  Astle  found  a  document,  importing  that  in 
the  time  of  Edward  1.,  a  man  had  been  tried, 
convicted,  and  executed,  for  the  crime  of  burn- 
ing sea-coal  in  London."  It  took,  then,  three 
centuries  to  efface  this  prejudice ;  but  when 
once  coal  was  adopted,  the  whole  aspect  of  the 
fire-side  was  changed.  For  the  capacious 
hearths,  was  substituted  the  narrower,  less  so- 
cial, though  compact  and  tidy  ones  now  in  use. 
Chimney-pieces  were  introduced,  at  first  elabo- 
rately carved  in  wood,  and  afterwards  of  mar- 
ble.   The  fire — held  in  a  grate  or  stove — was 


smaller,  and  more  concentrated  to  one  part  of 
the  room.  Despite  the  hosts  of  inventions 
which  have  for  more  than  a  century  been  in 
use  to  improve  the  grate,  it  still  remains  in 
principle  and  general  utility  the  same  as  it  did 
from  the  first  day  coal  was  generally  burned. 
And  despite  the  patents  of  Polignac,  Bernhard, 
Evelyn,  Rumford,  for  open  grates,  and  those 
of  Arnott  and  others  for  closed  ones,  our  fami- 
ly circles  still  draw  around  a  fire-place,  differ- 
ing in  no  very  essential  particular  from  that 
which  warmed  our  grandfathers  and  grandmo- 
thers. So  little  good  have  all  modern  contri- 
vances really  effected,  that  we  of  the  present 
hour  suffer  the  same  inconveniences  as  the  oc- 
cupants of  the  Welsh  fireside  in  the  dark  ages  ; 
wiieu  we  "remain  near  the  fire,  the  part  oi  our 
bodies  nearest  to  it  is  liable  to  be  roasted,  whilst 
our  back  feels  freezing,  so  that  we  are  obliged, 
when  "  one  side  has  lost  its  genial  heat,  to  turn 
about  and  give  the  chilly  side  to  the  fire."  No 
invention  has  yet  enabled  us  to  preserve  a  uni- 
form and  genial  artificial  climate  in  every  part 
of  our  dwellings — an  art  in  which  even  the 
Romans  excelled  us.  Yet  this  is  the  age  of 
ingenuity  and  luxury. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

HISTORY 

OF  THE  RELIGIOUS  PROGRESS  OF  THE 

"People  called  Quakers"  in  Pennsylvania. 

BY  SAMUEL  SMITH. 
(Continued  from  page  7.) 

1 682. — We  have  seen  that  in  the  beginning 
of  this  year,  a  meeting  for  business  was  set  up, 
to  be  held  once  in  six  weeks,  alternately  at 
Pine  Point  and  Shackamaxon.  This  did  not 
continue  long.  In  about  eight  months,  the 
Friends  seated  on  the  land  where  Philadelphia 
now  stands,  having  a  Muuthly  Meeting  there 
established,  and  those  at  Shackamaxon  joining 
them,  their  meeting  for  business  ceased,  and 
that  at  Pine  Point  was  annexed  to  Newtown. 
The  first  Monthly  Meeting  of  those  Friends 
fixed  in  and  about  Philadelphia,  to  treat  of  bu- 
siness occurring  among  themselves,  was  held 
at  Philadelphia,  the  9th  of  the  Eleventh  month 
this  year,  when  Friends  being  met  at  the  usual 
meeting-place,  they  took  into  consideration  the 
settlement  of  meetings  of  business,  according 
to  a  practice  they  had  found  the  benefit  of  in 
the  country  they  came  from.  They  agreed 
that  the  first  Third-day  of  the  week  in  every 
month  should  thereafter  be  the  monthly  day 
for  men's  and  women's  meetings  for  the  city 
and  county ;  and  that  every  third  meeting 
should  be  the  Quarterly  Meeting  of  the  same. 
The  next  thing  considered,  was  a  fit  place  to 
build  a  meeting  house  in  the  city,  as  also  the 
manner  of  building  it;  the  management  where- 
of was  referred  to  Thomas  Holmes,  John  Song- 
hurst,  Thomas  Wynne,  and  Griffith  Owen  ; 
the  charge  was  agreed  to  be  borne  by  Friends 
belonging  to  the  city.  It  was  now  also  con- 
cluded, that  because  some,  through  sickness, 
weakness,  or  death  of  relations,  may  be  reduc- 
ed to  want  or  distress,  care  should  be  taken  to 
administer  present  supplies ;  and  John  Hart 
and  Henry  Waddy,  for  the  upper  part  of  the 
county,  and  Thomas  Bowman  and  Henry 
Lewis,  for  the  city  and  lower  part  of  the  coun- 


ty, were  appointed  to  visit  the  poor  and  sick> 
and  administer  what  they  should  judge  con* 
venient,  at  the  expense  of  the  Monthly  Meet- 

George  Fox  having  this  year  wrote  an  epis- 
tle to  Friends  in  these  provinces,  about  their 
trade  and  dealings,  to  which  is  added  a  post- 
script by  John  Burnyeat,  the  same,  as  taken 
from  a  manuscript  copy,  are  as  follows  : 
"Friends: 

"  Keep  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord  God,  and  in 
the  Truth,  in  all  your  dealings,  and  make  no 
advantages  upon  the  times;  but  rather  when 
things  are  high,  what  are  to  be  sold,  do  you 
sell,  that  so  you  may  serve  your  neighbours  ; 
and  when  things  are  low,  and  cannot  put  ,  off 
your  commodities  without  great  loss,  that  they 
cannot  maintain  their  families  with  clothes,  and 
the  like,  then  do  ye  in  such  cases  rather  give 
more,  and  so  by  this,  you  will  have  the  bless- 
ing of  the  Lord,  when  your  eye  is  not  to  your- 
selves, but  to  serve  your  nation,  and  to  do 
good  in  islands  and  plantations  ;  for  what  a 
savour  was  there  at  first  in  those  parts  of  the 
world,  that  did  aseend  into  these  parts  1  how 
just,  how  equal,  how  righteous  the  Quakers 
were  in  all  their  dealings !  that  most  people, 
though  they  are  not  Friends,  had  rather  have 
of  you,  than  of  any  other  people.  And  so, 
through  your  faithful  dealing,  you  were  ready 
to  take  away  all  others'  trading,  through  your 
honesty  and  plainness.  But  now,  Friends,  on 
the  contrary,  there  is  an  ill  savour  come  from 
those  parts  of  the  world,  into  these  parts,  that 
you  are  not  as  you  were  in  the  beginning ;  and 
therefore.  Friends,  all  mind  the  Lord,  for  your 
outward  things  are  his  ;  and  deal  uprightly, 
and  righteously,  and  justly,  and  let  not  out- 
ward things  lift  you  up,  or  throw  you  down, 
but  live  above  them.  And  if  God  give  you  in- 
crease, let  not  your  hearts  be  set  upon  it,  for 
outward  things  are  uncertain,  and  have  wings, 
and  will  flee  away,  and  therefore  trust  not  in 
them,  but  in  the  living  God.  And  let  all  your 
words  be  seasoned  with  grace ;  let  your  con- 
versations preach  to  the  world,  that  your  lives 
may  judge  the  world,  and  your  doings,  their's, 
if  you  intend  to  have  the  blessing  of  the  Lord  ; 
for  the  Lord  redeems  from  the  earth,  that  he 
may  reign  upon  it,  and  so  on  all  earthly  things. 
And  so  let  Truth  and  righteousness  fly  amongst 
you,  and  honesty,  that  you  may  be  a  good  sa- 
vour to  God,  in  the  hearts  of  all  men.  For  I 
know  in  some  places  in  those  parts,  there  hath 
been  a  great  occasion  given  by  some  of  the  ig- 
norant, to  open  their  mouths,  and  to  speak  evil 
of  the  right  way  of  the  Lord,  and  to  blaspheme 
his  holy  name ;  but  such  will  bear  their  own 
burdens.  And  therefore,  all  mind  that  which 
did  at  first  convince  you  ;  that  in  it  your  minds 
may  be  kept  low  ;  and  through  it,  all  may  be 
condemned  that  hath  gotten  up,  that  is  contrary 
to  the  light  of  Jesus,  and  the  power  of  his  holi- 
ness :  that  in  the  light,  and  in  the  life  and  pow- 
er of  the  everlasting  God,  you  may  live  in  low- 
liness of  mind,  and  in  meekness  and  quietness  ; 
and  have  fellowship  in  the  same  life,  light,  and 
power  of  God,  which  was  before  the  devil  was  ; 
for  that  is  gotten  up,  contrary  to  that  which 
hath  convinced  you,  and  gone  out  into  things, 
which  the  judgment  of  the  world  comes  upon 
you  for,  which  they  can  see  and  judge,  is  for 
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condemnation.  And  through  that,  fellowship 
and  unity  hath  been  lost ;  and  so  all  that  come 
into  the  true  fellowship  that  is  everlasting,  the 
power  of  God,  and  the  light  and  life,  must 
come  down  to  that,  which  at  first  convinced 
them,  and  keep  in  the  lowliness  and  humility, 
learning  of  Christ  Jesus  ;  and  so,  all  that  is 
contrary  must  come  to  judgment,  and  be  judg- 
ed by  the  Truth,  and  the  light,  arid  the  life  in 
you  all  ;  that  so  you  may  live  in  the  light  and 
life,  as  children  of  the  light,  and  serve  God  in 
the  new  life,  and  so  in  it  you  will  have  fellow- 
ship with  God,  and  one  with  another.  No 
more,  but  my  love. 

G.  F." 

"  After  that  riches  doth  increase,  take  heed 
of  setting  your  hearts  upon  it,  lest  it  become  a 
snare  and  plague  to  you.  For  when  you 
were  faithful  at  the  first,  the  world  would  re- 
frain from  you,  and  not  have  conversed  with 
you  ;  but  after,  when  they  saw  you  were  faith- 
ful and  just  in  the  thing  that  is  righteous  and 
just,  then  they  came  to  have  commerce  and 
trade  with  you,  because  they  knew  you  would 
not  cozen  and  cheat  them.  Then  you  came 
to  have  more  trading,  double  than  you  ever 
had,  and  more  than  the  world.  Then  is  the 
danger  and  temptation  to  you,  drawing  your 
minds  into  it,  and  clogging  them,  that  you  can 
hardly  do  anything  to  the  service  of  God  ;  but 
these  will  be  crying,  my  business  !  my  busi- 
ness !  So  your  minds  will  go  into  the  things, 
and  not  over  the  things.  So  therein  you  do 
not  come  to  the  image  of  God,  in  which  is  do- 
minion. And  when  your  minds  are  got  into 
the  riches,  and  cumbered,  you  go  back  into 
that  which  was  before  ;  and  then  the  Lord  God 
will  cross  you,  and  stop  you  by  sea  and  land, 
and  take  your  goods  from  you,  that  you  should 
not  be  cumbered,  and  your  customers ;  and 
then  that  your  minds,  which  is  in  it,  that 
will'fret,  that  is  out  of  the  power  of  God. 

G.  F." 

"  And  likewise  all  that  dealeth  or  tradeth  in 
the  things  of  this  world,  and  do  not  go  beyond 
your  ability,  nor  reach  at  things  beyond  your 
capacity,  nor  go  into  many  trades,  lest  you 
Jose  all.  But  keep  in  that,  wherein  you  may 
answer  all  men  in  the  things  that  are  right  and 
just ;  your  word,  your  yea  and  nay,  your 
place.  So  that  in  all  your  callings,  you  may 
answer  that  of  God  in  all,  in  truth  and  right- 
eousness. For  every  true  Christian's  conver- 
sation ought  to  be  heavenly,  without  covetous- 
ness,  and  every  one's  conversation  to  be  as  be- 
cometh  the  glorious  gospel  of  Christ,  the  power 
of  God.  And  strive  not  to  be  great  in  this 
world,  for  the  earth  is  the  Lord's ;  he  giveth 
the  increase.  And  if  thou  be  blessed  in  thy 
basket,  field,  or  store-house,  for  the  fruits  of 
the  sun  and  moon  are  the  Lord's,  (Deut.  xxxiii. 
14  ;)  so  if  they  do  increase,  set  not  your  hearts 
upon  them,  but  upon  the  Lord  that  doth  in- 
crease them  ;  for  in  all  things,  the  Lord  is  to 
have  the  heart.  Therefore,  let  it  not  go  down 
in  a  multitude  of  incumbrances,  and  be  swal- 
lowed up  in  the  earth,  and  become  like  the  fool 
that  had  gotten  much,  and  his  barn  too  little, 
would  build  bigger,  and  then  his  heart  should 
be  at  rest.    And  did  he  not  then  lose  all  1 

G.  F." 

"  You  that  are  governors,  judges,  and  justi-, 


ces,  when  that  you  do  sit  in  judgment,  put  on 
righteousness,  and  be  clothed  with  it,  so  that 
your  judgment  may  be  as  a  robe  and  a  dia- 
mond; so  that  when  you  are  heard,  your 
tongues  may  bless  you,  and  the  eyes  may  give 
witness  of  your  justice  ;  who  delivereth  the 
poor  that  cry,  and  the  fatherless,  and  them  that 
hath  none  to  help  them  ;  so  that  the  blessing 
of  them  that  were  ready  to  perish  may  come 
upon  you  ;  who  cause  the  widow's  heart  to 
sing  for  joy  ;  and  are  legs  or  feet  to  the  lame, 
and  eyes  to  the  blind ;  and  are  fathers  to  his 
poor,  and  widows,  and  fatherless.  And  to 
search  out  all  causes,  and  to  break  the  jaws  of 
the  wicked,  and  to  pluck  the  spoil  out  of  his 
mouth,  or  teeth  of  the  devourer  ;  so  that  your 
glory  may  be  fresh,  and  rest  upon  you,  and 

your  bow  may  bo  renewal  tn  your  licriitl." 

"  And  Job  said,  the  stranger  did  not  lodge  in 
the  streets,  and  I  opened  my  door  to  the  tra- 
veller ;  and  I  have  not  withheld  my  hand  from 
the  poor,  nor  the  poor  from  his  desire  ;  or  have 
caused  the  eyes  of  the  widows  to  fall,  or  have 
eaten  my  morsel  myself  alone,  and  the  father- 
less have  not  eaten  thereof.  If  I  have  seen 
any  perish  for  want  of  clothing,  or  any  poor 
without  clothing  or  covering,  if  his  loins  have 
not  blessed  me,  and  if  he  were  not  warmed 
with  the  fleece  of  my  sheep  ;  and  if  I  have  lift 
up  my  hand  against  the  fatherless,  when  I  saw 
my  help  in  the  gate,  then  let  my  arm  fall  from 
my  shoulder-blade,  and  my  arm  be  broken 
from  the  bone." 

"  And  if  I  rejoiced  because  my  wealth  was 
great,  and  because  my  hand  hath  gotten  much  ; 
and  if  I  have  made  gold  my  hope,  or  said  to 
fine  gold,  thou  art  my  confidence  !  And  if  I 
beheld  the  sun  when  it  shined,  or  the  moon 
walking  in  brightness,  and  my  heart  has  been 
secretly  enticed,  or  my  mouth  hath  kissed  my 
hand  ;  this  also  was  an  iniquity  to  be  punished 
by   the  judge,  for  I   (viz.  In  SO  doing)  should 

have  denied  the  God  that  is  above." 

"  If  my  heart  hath  been  deceived  by  a  wo- 
man ;  or  if  I  have  laid  wait  at  my  neighbour's 
door ;  this  is  an  heinous  crime,  and  it  is  an 
iniquity  to  be  punished  by  the  judge.  (Job, 
xxxi.) 

"  And  if  my  land  cry  out  against  me,  or  that 
the  furrows  thereof  complain  ;  if  I  have  eaten 
the  fruits  thereof  without  money,  or  have 
caused  the  owners  thereof  to  lose  their  life, 
then  let  thistles  grow  instead  of  wheat,  and 
cockle  instead  of  barley.  Here  is  an  example 
and  a  pattern  of  a  judge,  a  prince,  to  be  follow- 
ed by  them  that  own  the  Scriptures,  in  life  and 
conversation,  and  not  in  word  only,  but  in  prac- 
tice. Thou  shalt  not  rule  with  rigour  ;  (Levit. 
xxv.  43.  53  ;)  but  fear  God,  for  by  me,  saith 
Wisdom,  princes  rule,  (Prov.  viii.  16,)  and  no- 
bles, and  all  the  judges  of  the  earth  ;  and  so 
let  first  the  peace  of  God  rule  in  all  your 
hearts.  (Col.  iii.  15.) 

"  And  if  you  do  not  know  how  to  rule  your 
own  families,  then  you  are  not  like  to  know 
how  to  rule  in  the  church  of  Christ ;  or  to  rule 
them  that  are  without,  that  cannot  rule  your 
own  families  and  children.  (1  Tim.  iii.  5.) 
And  all  men  must  know  that  God  rules  in  the 
kingdom  of  men.  (Dan.  v.  21.)  A  ruler  must 
not  hearken  to  lies;  (Prov.  xxvi.  12 ;)  if  he  do, 
all  his  servants  are  wicked ;  for  rulers  are  not 


to  be  a  terror  to  good  works,  but  to  evil  works. 
(Rom.  xiii.  3.)  And  he  that  rules,  is  to  do  it 
with  diligence.  (Rom.  xii.  8.)  And  David 
saith,  he  that  ruleth  over  men  must  b*just, 
ruling  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord  God.  (2  Sam. 
xxiii.  3.)  For  all  are  to  know,  that  God  rules 
by  his  power  over  all  forever,  and  his  kingdom 
rules  over  all.  (Psalm,  lxvi.  7  ;  ciii.  19.)  And 
therefore  all  are  to  mind  their  spirit  and  power 
from  him,  and  not  to  grieve  his  Spirit,  or  abuse 
his  Power.  Daniel  was  made  chief  of  the  go- 
vernors, (Dan.  ii.  48,)  and  was  a  wise  gover- 
nor. And  Joseph  was  governor  over  all  the 
land  of  Egypt,  or  the  land  of  Ham  ;  a  just  go- 
vernor. (Gen.  xlii.  6.)  But  the  kingdom  is  the 
Lord's,  and  he  is  governor  among  the  nations, 
(Psalm  xxii.  28,)  and  over  all  governors  among 
tlicin.  Aud  rhe  apostle,  (1  Puter,  ii.  14,)  sub- 
mit  yourselves  to  every  ordinance  of  man  for 
the  Lord's  sake,  (mark  !  for  the  Lord's  sake  ;) 
whether  it  be  to  the  king,  as  supreme  ;  or  to 
governors,  as  to  them  that  are  sent  by  him, 
for  the  punishment  of  evil-doers,  and  for  the 
praise  of*  them  that  do  well ;  for  so  is  the  will 
of  God ;  that  with  well-doing,  ye  may  put  to 
silence  the  ignorance  of  foolish  men  ;  see  their 
end,  (1  Cor.  xii.  26,)  and  helps,  governors, 
God  and  Christ  hath  placed  in  his  church,  and 
these  are  gifted  with  spiritual  gifts,  spiritual 
men. 

"  Read  these  Scriptures,  and  practise  them. 

G.  F." 

"  Dear  Friends  : 

"  I  also  was  willing  to  let  you  know,  that 
our  meeting  this  year  at  London  was  very  qui- 
et and  peaceable ;  and  blessed  unity  and  com- 
fortable fellowship  in  the  power  and  love  of 
God,  was  witnessed  among  us  ;  and  we  gath- 
ered up  in  that  together  into  that  care  and  con- 
cern, which  the  state  of  the  churches  of  Christ, 
in  this  trying  day,  did  require.  For  many  of 
our  Friends,  in  divers  places  of  this  nation,  are 
under  great  sufferings  for  their  testimonies  ; 
but  otherwise  the  Truth  prevails,  and  gains 
upon  many  hearts  ;  and  through  these  trials 
God  will  magnify,  in  the  end,  and  crown  his 
people  with  dominion  ;  for  through  suffering, 
will  the  Lamb,  and  his  humble  and  faithful 
followers,  have  the  victory.  We  had  also  ac- 
count from  divers  countries  of  the  prosperity  of 
Truth,  and  the  estate  of  Friends.  The  Yearly 
Meeting  being  lately  over  in  Holland  and  the 
countries  that  way,  and  Ireland,  and  Scotland, 
and  an  account  in  letters  to  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ing, of  the  state  of  things  amongst  Friends,  and 
the  affairs  of  Truth,  to  our  great  comfort.  And 
therefore  it  is  desired,  (that  if  the  Lord  should 
order  so,  that  we  may  meet  together,  as  hither- 
to we  have  done,  and  intend,  if  He  permit,  to 
do,)  that  you  in  America  would  endeavour  to 
send  over  against  that  time,  from  the  several 
countries,  an  accountof  the  prosperity  ofTrulh, 
and  how  it  fares  among  you,  as  to  the  affairs 
thereof;  that  at  that  meeting,  Friends  may 
have  an  account  from  you,  as  we  have  from 
other  parts;  and  for  this  end,  it  was  desired 
by  dear  G.  F.,  whom  many  of  you  know  hnlh 
a  general  care  upon  him  for  the  good  of  the 
whole  body,  that  at  your  Half-Ycar  Meeting  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  year,  you  might  draw  up 
an  epistle,  which  might  be  sent  to  be  at  Lon- 
don at  the  Yearly  Meeting  every  year  ;  and  so 
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from  your  Half-Year's  Meeting  in  every  place 
there  may  be  an  account  given  yearly,  which 
will  be  a  refreshment  and  comfort  to  Friends. 
And?  therefore,  it  is  desired,  if  this  come  in 
time  to  your  Half-Year's  Meeting  this  fall,  you 
will  be  mindful  of  it,  and  answer  the  desire  of 
Friends.  And  let  copies  of  this  be  sent  to  Vir- 
ginia, Maryland,  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jer- 
sey, and  to  Long  Island,  Rhode  Island,  and 
Sandwich,  and  where  there  may  be  a  service, 
or  Scituate,  if  the  Half- Year's  meeting  be  there, 
and  to  Barbadoes,  and  to  the  Leeward  Is- 
lands. 

John  Burnyeat." 
"  Hartford,  Fourth  month  19th,  1682." 

(To  be  continued.) 

In  all  Cases    wlier©  oontmry  acntityionto  oo- 

cur,  and  where  we  are  required  earnestly  to 
contend  for  the  faith,  the  more  the  meekness 
of  the  Lamb  is  adopted  and  abode  in,  the  more 
indisputably  He  is  known  to  be  the  Lion  of 
Judah's  tribe,  going  forth  conquering  and  to 
conquer.  I  sympathize  nearly  with  such 
amongst  you  who  dare  not  turn  aside  from  the 
direction  of  heaven,  but  follow  the  ark  into 
Jordan.  May  the  holy  covering  of  peace  and 
meekness  be  upon  them,  and  it  will  be  in  the 
end  a  garment  of  praise. — S.  Fothergill. 

  «3i 

Singular  pheno?nenon. — On  the  20th  of  last 
month,  says  the  Coburg  Star,  Lake  Ontario 
seemed  as  if  it  was  going  bodily  away.  In  a 
few  minutes  nearly  a  third  part  of  the  inner 
harbour,  with  a  corresponding  portion  of  the 
shore  on  either  side,  was  left  entirely  bare, 
when  suddenly  the  tide  turned,  and  came  as 
rapidly  back  again,  filling  the  harbour  at  least 
two  feet  higher  than  it  was  before.  This  ex- 
traordinary action  of  the  lake  was  continued  at 
regular  intervals  of  every  eight  or  ten  minutes 
till  after  dark.  We  understand  tha  same  oc- 
currence was  noticed  at  other  places  on  the 
lake. 
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We  find  in  one  of  our  exchange  papers  some 
notice  of  a  pamphlet,  entitled  "  Proceedings  of 
the  Meeting  in  Charleston,  South  Carolina, 
May  13-15, 1845,  on  the  Religious  Instruction 
of  the  Negroes ;"  the  following  abstract  of 
which  we  thought  would  be  interesting  to  our 
readers.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  situation  of 
the  slaves  is  placed  in  the  most  favourable 
point  of  view  possible. 

"  It  (the  pamphlet)  contains  also  an  *  Ad- 
dress to  the  holders  of  Slaves  in  South  Caroli- 
na,' and  a  '  Report  of  a  Committee  of  Inquiry 
on  the  state  of  the  Slave  population.'  It  ap- 
pears that  more  religious  care  is  taken  of  the 
negroes  of  the  Southern  States  than  many  er- 
roneously suppose.  At  the  same  time,  it  is 
acknowledged  that  the  churches  and  the  plant- 
ers ought  to  do  much  more  for  the  African 
race.  The  religious  condition  of  the  negroes 
has  been  much  improving  for  the  last  ten  years. 
As  religious  instruction  promotes  the  discipline 
and  subordination  on  plantations,  the  masters 
are  generally  willing  to  have  ministers  of  the 


gospel  preach  to  their  people.  Marriage  is 
more  frequent  among  the  negroes.  Lying  and 
stealing,  prevalent  vices,  are  not  so  prevalent 
as  formerly.  Some  estates  have  chapels  on 
them  for  the  use  of  the  slaves.  Their  tempor- 
al condition  is  well  attended  to  ;  and  the  plan- 
tations, for  the  most  part,  are  provided  with 
comfortable  and  neat  houses,  and  the  negroes 
are  well  clothed  and  fed.  The  Methodist  Epis- 
copal and  Baptist  churches  show  the  most  anx- 
iety for  the  benefit  of  the  slave  population. 
The  former  has  not  less  than  160,000  colour- 
ed communicants,  and  the  latter  about  60,000 
in  the  slaveholding  states.  The  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  employs  between  80  and  90 
missionaries  among  the  negroes.  The  pam- 
phlet represents  the  spiritual  and  temporal  state 

of  tho  negroes  tO  De  fjuilci  than  ia  ouppoeocl  by- 
many  who  have  not  travelled  in  those  parts." 

The  series  of  essays  on  the  Cultivation  of 
the  Grape  Vine,  is  brought  to  a  termination 
with  the  present  number.  From  occasional 
hints  which  have  reached  us,  we  infer,  that  to 
some  of  our  readers  this  annunciation  will  be 
welcome.  There  are  others,  however,  who 
have  continued  to  read  them  with  a  proper  ap- 
preciation of  their  value,  and  with  ourselves, 
are  prepared  to  thank  the  writer  for  his  labour, 
in  bringing  together  so  much  practical  and  ap- 
propriate information  on  a  subject  interesting 
to  many. 

WEST-TOWN  SCHOOL. 
The  Winter  term  will  commence  on  Second- 
day,  the  3d  of  the  Eleventh  month  next,  and 
stages  will  be  provided,  as  usual,  to  convey  the 
children  to  the  School,  which  will  leave  the 
office,  sign  of  the  White  Horse,  Callowhill, 
above  Fifth  street,  on  Sixth-day,  the  31st  inst., 
at  8  o'clock,  a.  m.,  where  the  names  of  the 

children  are  requested  to  be  entered,  in  a  book 

kept  for  the  purpose,  before  that  time. 

Parents  and  others,  who  wish  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  benefit  of  sending  their  children 
to  this  Institution,  would  do  well  to  forward 
their  names  early  to  the  Superintendent,  Pen- 
nock  Passmore,  at  the  School,  or  to  the  Trea- 
surer, Joseph  Snowdon,  No.  84  Mulberry  st. 

Phila.,  Tenth  month,  1845. 


HAVERFORD  SCHOOL  ASSOCIATION. 
An  Adjourned  Meeting  of  the  Haver  ford 
School  Association,  will  be  held  at  the  commit- 
tee-room, Arch  street  meeting-house,  Second- 
day,  Tenth  month  13th,  at  12  o'clock,  noon. 

Charles  Ellis,  Secretary. 


WANTED. 

An  Apprentice  to  the  Currying  business. — 
Apply  at  No.  84  Mulberry  street. 

WANTED. 

A  female  teacher  is  wanted  in  a  Friend's 
family  in  the  country.  One  willing  to  render 
some  assistance  in  the  family  is  desired.  Ap- 
ply at  the  office  of"  The  Friend." 

WANTED, 

An  apprentice  to  the  Farming  business.  A 
lad  from  12  to  14  years  of  age  will  hear  of  a 
good  situation,  on  application  at  No.  84  Mul- 
berry street. 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM* 

Committee  on  Admissions. — Samuel  Bot- 
tle, Jr.,  No.  73  North  Tenth  street ;  Charles 
Ellis,  No.  95  South  Eighth  street,  and  No.  56 
Chestnut  street;  Benjamin  H.  Warder,  No. 
179  Vine  street ;  William  Bettle,  No.  244  N. 
Sixth  street,  and  No.  14  South  Third  street ; 
John  C.  Allen,  No.  180  South  Second  street. 

Visiting  Managers  for  the  Month. — 
Samuel  Bettle,  Jr.,  No.  73  North  Tenth  st.  ; 
William  Kinsey,  Frankford ;  Josiah  Dawson, 
No.  318  Arch  street. 

Superintendents. — Philip  Garrett  and  Su- 
san Barton. 

Attending  Physician. — Dr.  Charles  Evans, 
No.  182  Arch  street. 

Resident    Physician. —  Dr.   Joshua  H. 

Worthington. 


ADULT  COLOURED  SCHOOL. 

The  Association  of  Friends  for  the  Free  In- 
struction  of  Adult  Coloured  Persons,  have  re- 
opened their  schools  in  the  house  in  Willing's 
Alley  formerly  occupied  by  them.  Friends 
and  others,  having  coloured  men  or  women  in 
their  employ,  will  please  use  their  endeavours 
to  promote  the  object  of  the  Association. 

Tenth  month,  1845. 

Married,  at  Friends'  meeting-house,  Orange  street, 
on  Fourth-day,  the  1st  instant,  Henry  Haines,  to 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Earl  Shinn,  all  of  this  city. 

 ,  at  Friends'  meeting-house,  Mulberry  street, 

on  Fifth-day,  the  2d  instant,  Caleb  S.  Hunt,  to  Re- 
recca  Ann,  daughter  of  the  late  Howard  Abbott,  all  of 
this  city. 


Died,  at  the  house  of  James  Griffin,  near  Dublin, 
Wayne  county,  Indiana,  on  the  19th  of  Eighth  month 
last,  James  Hadlev,  Sen.,  an  elder  and  member  of 
Newberry  Monthly  Meeting,  in  Clinton  county,  Ohio, 
in  the  seventy-second  year  of  his  age.  The  deceased 
had  been  on  a  visit  to  his  friends  in  the  western  part  of 
Indiana,  and  on  his  way  homeward  was  attacked  with 
a  malignant  fever,  that  soon  terminated  his  long  and 
useful  life.  It  rarely  falls  to  the  lot  of  surviving 
friends  to  record  the  death  of  an  individual  more  gene- 
rally lamented,  or  whose  loss  will  be  more  extensively 
felt  by  society. 

 ,  Ninth  month  11th,  1845,  at  the  residence  of 

her  father,  in  Newlin  township,  Chester  county,  Sidney 
Jane,  daughter  of  Thomas  Walter,  in  the  twenty-first 
year  of  her  age.  Her  short  life  was  marked  by  much 
suffering,  Which  she  hore  with  exemplary  patience. 
Being  frequently  prevented  by  indisposition  from  at- 
tending meetings  for  divine  worship,  she  felt  it  a  great 
privilege  to  be  permitted  to  assemble  with  her  Friends 
for  that  purpose.  For  some  months  her  increased 
seriousness  had  been  observed  by  her  friends  ;  and 
when  the  final  summons  came,  we  humbly  believe  she 
was,  through  the  mercy  of  that  Saviour  in  whom  she 
trusted,  found  ready. 

 ,  near  Mount  Pleasant,  Jefferson  county,  Ohio,- 

on  the  20th  of  Ninth  month,  1845,  Elizabeth  D.,  wife 
of  Matthew  Terrell,  of  pulmonary  consumption.  She 
was  a  member  of  Short  Creek  Monthly  Meeting.  She 
bore  a  protracted  illness  with  patience  and  resignation, 
often  expressing  a  belief  that  she  would  not  recover, 
and  she  viewed  her  approaching  dissolution  with 'great 
calmness  and  serenity  of  iiiind,  which  attended  her  to 
the  final  close,  several  times  saying,  she  felt  nothing 
in  her  way.  She  has  left  a  family  and  a  large  circle 
of  friends  to  lament  her  loss,  but  not  without  a  consol- 
ing belief  that  she  was  prepared  for  the  solemn  change 
which  awaited  her. 
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^■William  Pena  to  Roger  Mompesson. 

"  Hyde  Park,  17th  Twelfth  month,  1704-5. 
'  Honoured -friend : 

"  It  is  a  long  time  since  I  have  been  obliged 
vith  any  letter  from  thee,  and  then,  so  short, 
hat  had  not  others  furnished  me  with  thy 
American  character,  I  had  been  at  a  loss  to 
mswer  the  inquiries  of  thy  friends.  But  by 
ny  son  I  received  one  more  copiously  inform- 
ng  me  of  those  affairs  that  so  nearly  concern 
>oth  the  public,  and  my  personal  and  family 
rood.  And  for  answer  to  the  greatest  part 
hereof,  I  desire  thee  to  observe,  first :  that, 
vith  God's  help,  I  am  determined  to  stand 
irmly  to  both ;  and,  for  that  reason,  will  nei- 
her  turn  an  enemy  to  the  public,  nor  suffer 
any  under  the  style  .->f  the  public  good,  to  sup- 
plant mine.  And  as  i  take  thee  to  be1  a  mac 
if  law,  and  justice,  and  honour,  I  do  entirely 
refer  my  concerns,  both  as  to  the  legality  and 
irudence  thereof,  (not  only  in  government,  but 
property,)  to  thy  judicious  and  judicial  issue, 
so  that  it  may  hold  water  with  the  learned  and 
honourable  friends  here  of  both  parties. 

"  I  went  thither  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a 
free  colony,  for  all  mankind  that  should  go 
thither,  more  especially  those  of  my  own  pro- 
fession. Not  that  I  would  lessen  the  civil  lib- 
3rties  of  others,  because  of  their  persuasion, 
but  screen  and  defend  our  own  from  any  in- 
fringement upon  that  account.  The  Charter  I 
granted,  was  intended  to  shelter  them  against  a 
violent  or  arbitrary  government,  imposed  upon 
js  ;  but  that  they  should  turn  it  against  me, 
rhat  intended  their  security  thereby,  has  some- 
thing very  unworthy  and  provoking  in  it ;  es- 
pecially, when  I  alone  have  been  at  all  the' 
charge,  as  well  as  danger  and  disappointment, 
in  coming  so  abruptly  back  and  defending  our- 
selves against  our  enemies  here,  and  obtaining 
the  Queen's  gracious  approbation  of  a  governor 
of  my  nominating  and  commissioning, — the 
thing  they  seemed  so  much  to  desire. 

"  But  as  a  father  does  not  use  to  knock  his 
children  on  the  head,  when  they  do  amiss,  so 
I  had  much  rather  they  were  corrected  and 
better  instructed,  than  treated  to  the  rigour  of 
their  deservings.    I  therefore  earnestly  desire 
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thee  to  consider  of  what  methods  law  and  rea- 
son will  justify,  by  which  they  may  be  made 
sensible  of  their  encroachments  and  presump- 
tion ;  that  they  may  see  themselves  in  a  true 
light,  in  their  just  proportions  and  dimensions, 
according  to  the  old  saying,  Metixi  se  quemque 
suo  modulo  ac  pede,  verum  est. 

:*  No  dcdbt  these  fclli«9  hnvr>  beeo  frequent 

ami  big  enuugti   t<7  r»<x.tu  ure.i  *,':t  m U  \  \\\ti 

that  should  be  the  last  thing,  if  anything  else 
would  do.  I  would  hope — that  in  the  abuse  of 
power — punishing  the  immoderate  offenders, 
should  instruct  them  to  use  it  well." 

*  *  *  "  There  is  an  excess  of  vanity 
that  is  apt  to  creep  upon  the  people  in  power  in 
America,  who,  having  got  out  of  the  crowd,  in 
which  they  were  lost  here,  upon  every  little 
eminency  there,  think  nothing  taller  than  them- 
selves but  the  trees ;  and  as  if  there  was  no 
after  superior  judgment  to  which  they  should 
be  accountable.  So  that  I  have  sometimes 
thought,  that  if  there  was  a  law  to  oblige  peo- 
ple in  power,  in  their  respective  colonies,  to 
take  turns  in  coming  over  to  England,  that 
they  might  lose  themselves  again  amongst  the 
crowds  of  so  much  more  considerable  people, 
at  the  Custom  House,  Exchange,  and  West- 
minster Hall,  they  would  exceedingly  amend 
in  their  conduct  at  their  return,  and  be  more 
discreet  and  tractable,  and  fit  for  government. 

"  In  the  meantime,  pray  help  them  not  to 
destroy  therosalyes-  'Vccepi  of  my  commission 
of  Chief  Justice  of  Pennsylvania  aud  the  terri- 
tories ; — take  them  all  to  task  for  their  con- 
tempts, presumption,  and  riots; — let  them 
know  and  feel  the  just  order  and  economy  of 
government,  and  that  they  are  not  to  com- 
mand, but  to  be  commanded,  according  to  law 
and  constitution  of  the  English  government. 
And,  ('till  those  unworthy  people  that  hindered 
an  establishment  upon  thee,  as  their  Chief  Jus- 
tice, are  amended,  or  laid  aside,  so  as  that  thou 
art  considered  by  law  to  thy  satisfaction,)  I 
freely  allow  thee  £20  at  each  session  ;  which 
I  take  to  be,  at  spring  and  fall ;  and  at  any  ex- 
traordinary session  thou  mayst  be  called  from 
New  York,  upon  mine,  or  weighty  causes ; 
having  also  thy  viaticum  discharged.  Let  me 
entreat  thee,  as  an  act  of  friendship,  and  as  a 
just  and  honourable  man."    *  * 

*  #  *  « I  win  write  no  news  ;  only  I 
find  that  moderation,  on  this  side  of  the  water, 
is  a  very  recommendatory  qualification ;  no- 
thing high-church,  nor  violent  whig ;  neither 
seeming  to  be  the  inclination  nor  choice  of  the 
present  ministry.  I  wish  our  people  on  your 
side  had  no  worse  disposition. 

"  I  cannot  conclude  this  letter  till  I  render 
thee,  (as  I  now  do,)  my  hearty  acknowledg- 
ments for  all  the  good  advices  thou  hast  given 
for  the  public,  and  my  private  good  ;  especial- 
ly thy  sentiments,  to  the  governor,  upon  those 
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three  preposterous  bills,  foolishly,  as  well  as 
insolently,  presented  him  by  David  Lloyd,  the 
last  Assembly.  Let  him  part  with  nothing  that 
is  mine  ;  for,  had  he  passed  them,  they  would 
never  have  been  confirmed  here  ;  but  he  might 
have  spoiled  himself. 

"  What  a  bargain  should  I  have  made  for 
my  government  with  the  crown,  afler  su^h  a 
Uil  hj/j.  taken  from  me  the  very  power  I  shou'd 
dispose  off  I  will  say  no  more  at  this  time, 
but  that  I  am,  with  just  regards, 

"^Thy  very  affectionate  and  faithful  friend, 

W.  Pbnn." 

"  The  reason  why  I  use  another  hand  is  my 
late  indisposition,  which  has  left  my  hand  in- 
capable of  allowing  me  to  write  myself ;  but,  I 
bless  Almighty  God,  I  am  something  better." 

The  next  letter  introduces  Philip  Ford,  Jr.— 
the  son  of  the  steward  of  William  Penn's  Irish 
estate. 

James  Logan  to  William  Penn. 

"  Philad'a,  13th  Fifth  month,  1705. 
"  Honoured  governor  : 

"  My  pen  has  been  too  much  accustomed  of 
late  to  entertain  thee  with  melancholy  subjects, 
of  which  the  following,  I  fear,  will  prove  none 
of  the  least. 

"  The  10th  instant,  in  the  morning,  Edward 
Shippen,  Dr.  Owen,  and  myself,  Commission- 
ers of  Property,  (Thomas  Story  being  absent,) 
were  desired  to  meet  David  Lloyd,  Is.  Norris, 
and  John  Moore,  upon  a  business  they  had  to 
@omtnunig£is  tc  ••«.  wbicjj)  oroved  to  be  a  letter 
from  Philip  Ford  to  them,  dated  29th  MarSa 
last,  arrived  by  way  of  Barbadoes,  informing 
them,  that  in  March  1697,  his  father  had  pur- 
chased of  thee  the  province  of  Pennsylvania 
and  territories,  in  fee  ;  and,  on  the  1st  of  April 
following,  had  granted  thee  a  lease  for  three 
years,  at  the  rent  of  £630  per  ann. ;  which 
time  expired  on  the  1st  of  April,  1700,  and, 
that  since  that  time,  thou  hadst  been  but  tenant 
at  will.  He  further  added,  that  since  his  fa- 
ther's death  thou  hadst  paid  thy  rent  but  very 
dully,  (I  use  his  words  in  the  whole,)  and  that 
there  was  now  about  £2500  sterling  due. 
That  therefore,  they,  (meaning,  I  suppose, 
himself  and  sisters,)  were  resolved  to  take  the 
country  into  their  own  hands,  and  had  appoint- 
ed the  said  persons  their  attorneys  ;  that  by  the 
Virginia  fleet,  which  would  sail  the  next  month, 
(April,)  they  would  send  powers,  that  they 
were  then  preparing.  In  the  meantime,  he  de- 
sired them  to  give  further  notice  to  the  inhabi- 
tants, not  to  pay  thy  agents  any  quit-rents  ;  for 
if  they  did,  it  would  be  in  their  own  wrong. 
This,  as  far  as  I  could  charge  my  memory, 
(for  they  thought  not  fit  to  give  a  copy,)  is  the 
true  contents  of  the  letter. 

"  At  showing  it  to  us,  the  worst  of  them 
pleaded  it  was  in  good  will,  and  that  from 
thence  we  take  a  caution  not  to  proceed  in 
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sales  ;  and,  it  seemed  to  us,  to  be  fully  agreed 
on  to  conceal  it  from  all  other  persons,  at  least 
'till  the  powers  should  arrive  ;  but  David,  pre- 
sently after,  made  it  public.  Is.  Norris,  thou 
may  depend  on  it,  is  thy  hearty  friend.  J. 
Moore  pretended  to  be  very  honourable  in  the 
case,  yet  I  believe  is  not  displeased  at  it." 

"  But  this  unusual  method  of  giving  security 
is  strangely  surprising  to  all  kinds  of  men. 
Our  enemies  make  reflections  upon  it,  very  dis- 
advantageous ;  and  thy  friends,  who  were  ral- 
lying now,  more  than  for  a  long  time  before, 
are  extremely  grieved.  Notwithstanding,  we 
all  know  it  is  no  more  than  security  for  the 
payment  of  £10,500  ;  and  that  which  he  calls 
rent,  is  the  interest  of  that  sum." 

"  But  thou  mayest  assure  thyself,  that  after 
this  instrument  and  powers  are  once  produced, 
payments  will  be  stopped  in  general,  'till  this 
great  incumbrance  is  tokou  uflT." 

"  22d  Sixth  month,  1705. 

"  Three  of  thine  I  have  lately  received.^1  * 
The  principal  points  that  I  shall  now  take  no- 
tice of  *  *  shall  be  thy  commands  to  give 
my  best  digested  thoughts  in  relation  to  thy 
interests  here. 

"  I  heard  E.  Singleton,  when  here,  say,  (who 
I  believe  was  admitted  far  into  the  knowledge 
of  thy  affairs,)  that.  £10,000  sterling  would 
make  thy  circumstances  easy.  But  finding 
now  the  debt  to  Philip  Ford  to  be  about  13,000 
in  all,  and  daily  increasing,  and  some  other 
incumbrances  which  I  have  hinted  at,  makes 
me  now  fear  they  are  16  or  18,000,  at  least ; 
for  I  would  unwillingly  believe,  from  thy  say- 
ing sometimes  thou  art  sunk  20,000  in  thy  es- 
tate, that  thou  really  owes  so  much  sterling. 

"  This  is  an  ungrateful,  melancholy  inquiry, 
I  know;  but  it  cannot  be  too  much  thought  of, 
because  it  must  all,  by  some  means  or  other, 
be  paid  ;  and  how  to  find  those  means,  is  now 
the  business  to  be  considered  of.  , 

"  To  return  then  to  the  means.  The  only 
bottoms  for  this,  that  I  know  of,  is  either  what 
can  be  made  out  of  the  province,  &c,  or  be  ex- 
pected from  the  crown,  in  consideration  of  a 
surrender  of  the  government,  or  the  whole, 
[property  and  government.]  I  am  sorry  I  am 
not  capable,  by  this  opportunity,  to  send  thee 
so  exact  an  account  as  I  have  designed,  and 
hope  shortly  to  make  good ;  but  by  such  an 
estimate  as  I  can  now  form,  I  am  of  opinion, 
that  could  the  nation  be  assured  of  an  advan- 
tageous peace,  and  thou,  of  thy  life,  in  a  few 
years  thou  might  raise  £25,000  of  this  money, 
out  of  it,  as  it  has  lately  gone,  and  still  goes. 
But  how  to  remit  it,  (come  what  will,)  will  still 
be  the  great  difficulty.  I  computed  roughly  to 
thy  son,  that  there  might  be  about  £l 2,000 
due  to  thee,  of  all  kind  of  debts  whatever,  and 
that  I  had  bonds  for  about  £2,000 — part  of 
that,  and  this,  doubtless,  led  him  into  that  great 
mistake  of  my  having  £14,000  in  obligations 
— which  was  very  groundless,  and,  I  should 
think,  might  justly  be  incredible.  Were  it 
once  possible  to  get  all  this  in,  there  might  be 
raised,  perhaps,  about  £12,000  more,  of  the 
same  money,  by  several  ways,  with  good  ap- 
plication of  thy  own,  and  some  incitements  to 
the  people,  to  help  thee  at  so  great  a  pinch — as 
when  all  may  be  represented  to  be  going  from 
thee,  unless  prevented  by  a  timely  assistance. 


Nay,  by  selling  quit-rents,  and  all  other  means 
that  might  be  used,  thou  might  make  the  whole 
sum  amount  to  £30,000,  in  all — this  money — 
upon  a  great  necessity.  That  is,  contract  with 
people,  and  get  obligations  for  so  much,  thy- 
self being  present,  [i.  e.,  agreeing  to  live  in 
Pennsylvania,]  and  all  things  brought  to  a  good 
agreement,  in  case  trade  should  flourish  again. 
But  as  there  neither  is,  nor  like  to  be,  so  far  as 
I  can  judge  by  the  state  of  times,  any  such 
sum  due  to  thee,  so,  after  all,  I  should  prefer 
12  or  18,000  sterling,  in  money,  in  London, 
to  £25,000  of  the  best  debts  that  can  be  made 
to  thee  here  ; — besides  that  thou  would  scarce 
find  any  one  such  friend  in  the  world,  that 
would  not  favour  thee  as  the  London  Company 
did,  at  thy  departure  thence.  When  people 
buy  to  help  others,  and  the  vendor  sells  of  ne- 
cessity, there  ie  not  a  (".Lipman  rvf  «»  (KmioonJ, 

but  will  have  the  commodity  at  half  value,  if 
it  be  of  a  kind  that  bears  no  current  price — as 
lands  in  quantity  here  do  not,  and  perhaps 
never  will.  Then  the  difficulties  of  payment 
and  remittances  are  so  great,  that  'tis  worth  a 
much  greater  allowance  than  is  generally 
thought,  to  manage  it.  Upon  which,  I  shall 
say  this  :  that  though  our  exchange  here  is  ac- 
counted 50  per  cent.,  yet  . I  would  not  for  180 
paid  me  down,  be  at  this  time  obliged  to  pay 
£100  in  London. 

"  This  I  mention  on  no  other  account  than 
to  give  thee  a  juster  notion  of  what  relates  to 
thy  affairs.  'Tis  long  since  I  told  thee,  that 
the  best  way  of  using  the  estate  here,  would  be 
to  live  on  it,  in  the  place.  But  I  was  not  then 
sensible  of  the  weight  and  nature  of  thy  in- 
cumbrances, which  I  am  now  very  well  assur- 
ed, require  a  speedier  management  and  dis- 
charge." 

["  It  appeared  that  this  family  had  formed  a 
systematic  plan  to  enrich  themselves  at  the 
expense  of  the  Proprietary ;  and  as  they  look- 
ed to  a  mortgage  of  the  province  to  satisfy 
their  unjust  and  usurious  demands,  they  had 
taken  care  to  be  well  informed  with  respect  to 
its  situation  and  improvements.  In  1701,  P. 
F.  Jr.  was  in  Pennsylvania,  and  was  entertain- 
ed at  the  house  of  Is.  Norris,  who,  speaking  of 
him  in  a  letter  at  that  time,  says  :  '  I  have  no 
knowledge  of  his  business,  but  hope  he  has 
managed  as  wisely,  as  closely.'  "] 

(To  be  continued.) 


Mian  Medical  Practice. 

Colonel  McKenney,  in  his  forth  coming  vol- 
ume of  "  Travels  among  the  Northern  and 
Southern  Indians,"  gives  the  following  account 
of  medical  practice  among  the  Indians. 

"  Night  coming  on,  I  ordered  a  landing 
made  on  the  sheltered  side  of  the  island.  The 
canoe  was  soon  in  about  two  feet  of  water,  her 
side  to  the  shore,  and  a  voyageur  out  steadying 
the  stern  and  bow,  while  myself  and  Ben  were 
borne  to  the  beach  on  the  backs  of  two  others. 
The  provisions  and  baggage  being  conveyed  on 
shore  the  canoe  was  lifted  out  of  the  water 
and  carried  there  also  ;  where  it  was  placed, 
bottom  upwards,  furnishing  beneath  a  shelter 
for  these  hardy  men,  who  were  soon  under  it, 
munching  their  raw  pork  and  hard  biscuit. 
My  tent  having  been  meanwhile  put  up,  all  was 


made  right  for  the  night.  Presently  I  heard 
the  barking  of  a  dog.  Stepping  from  my  tent, 
and  looking  in  the  direction  from  which  it 
came,  I  saw,  in  the  distance,  amidst  the  thick 
foliage,  a  light.  Advancing  a  little,  I  heard  an 
Indian's  drum.  I  knew  from  the  beat  of  it 
what  it  betokened.  Some  body  was  ill,  and  a 
medicine-man  was  engaged  with  his  incanta- 
tions, and  drum,  and  mummeries,  to  drive  out 
the  bad  spirit.  Taking  along  with  me  Ben, 
and  an  interpreter,  I  wended  my  way  through 
the  dark  and  tangled  undergrowth,  till  present- 
ly a  full  glare  from  a  flambeau  burst  upon  me ; 
and  the  beat  of  the  drum  fell  more  distinctly 
on  my  ear,  confirming  my  first  impressions. 
The  dogs  had  now  all  come  out  in  full  cry— 
and  a  tall  Indian  revealed  himself  by  the  torch 
light,  at  the  door  of  the  wigwam,  accoutred  in 

to  of  hio  uibc,  wllh  a  jifle   ill  HIS 

hand.  He  hailed  us,  and  received  for  answer, 
from  the  interpreter,  in  his  own  language,  that 
we  were  friends,  on  our  way  to  the  great  coun- 
cil, which  was  soon  to  be  held  at  the  foot  of 
Winnebago  Lake.  The  dogs  were  called  in, 
when  we  met  and  shook  hands.  The  pipe  w 
lighted,  handed  around  and  smoked. 

"  Upon  a  mat,  much  worn,  with  nothing  but 
the  ground  beneath  it,  lay  a  fine-looking  In- 
dian woman.  On  one  side,  near  her  head,  sat 
in  pensive  mood  a  middle  aged  man  ;  and  be- 
side him,  a  young  man.  On  the  other  side 
sat  two  girls,  and  at  the  head  stood  the  medi- 
cine-man thumping  his  drum,  and  performing 
those  mystic  rites  that  belong  to  his  craft. 
My  sympathies  grew  strong  for  the  sufferer  ; 
till  finding  it  impossible  to  remain  longer  a 
spectator  of  such  a  scene,  and  not  employ  what 
skill  I  had,  and  my  means  to  save  life,  I  deter- 
mined to  interfere.  I  knew  there  was  hazard 
in  the  attempt,  for  I  should  have  to  encounter, 
first,  the  ire  of  the  medicine-man,  and  next, 
should  the  patient  die  on  my  hands,  there 
might  be  an  account  to  settle  with  her  husband, 
who  would  have  no  difficulty  in  arriving  at 
the  conclusion  that  she  had  been  killed  by  me. 
But  my  mind  was  made  up  ;  so  I  said  to  the 
interpreter :  '  Tell  this  man,  (the  woman's 
husband,)  if  he  will  stop  that  drum,  and  allow 
me  to  medicine  his  squaw,  I  think  1  can  make 
her  well.'  These  words  were  scarcely  out  of 
the  interpreter's  mouth,  when  the  medicine-man 
threw  upon  me  from  his  black  eyes,  which 
were  shining  amidst  the  torch-light  of  the  wig- 
wam, and  exceeding  it  in  brightness,  a  look  of 
fierceness,  which  nothing  but  my  previous  in- 
tercourse with  the  Indians  could  have  enabled 
me,  without  great  apprehension,  to  withstand. 
The  husband  hesitated  ;  looking  at  me,  then  at 
the  medicine  man,  and  then  at  his  suffering 
wife,  he  said,  '  I  will  be  glad  ;'  when  making 
.the  signal,  the  drum  was  hushed,  and  the  in- 
sulted operator,  with  a  scowl  at  me,  rushed 
from  the  wigwam  in  all  the  fiery  temperament 
that  such  a  stroke  at  his  art  was  well  calculat- 
ed to  enkindle. 

"  A  brief  examination  of  the  case  satisfied 
me  that  there  was  no  time  to  be  lost,  and  that 
the  remedies  must  be  of  the  most  active  class. 
My  first  impression  was,  that  the  patient  was 
labouring  under  puerperal  fever  ;  but  a  further 
testing  of  the  symptoms  satisfied  me  it  was  plu- 
risy.    The  inflammation  was  great,  and  the 


suffering  extreme.  Warm  applications  in  the 
form  of  fomentations  not  being  within  reach,  I 
directed  a  hole  to  be  dog  at  the  door  of  the 
wigwam,  and  filled  with  water ;  meantime  a 
large  fire  was  kindled,  and  stones  were  thrown 
into  it,  which,  on  becoming  hot,  were  put  ia 
the  water,  till  it  wa3  sufficiently  heated,  when 
the  patient  was  drawn  down  upon  her  mat,  till 
her  feet  and  legs  were  immersed,  knee  deep. 
Blankets  from  my  stores  were  then  wrapped 
round  and  over  her.  In  five  minutes  the  per- 
spiration literally  rolled  from  her  cheeks. 
Meantime  I  directed  Ben  to  make  a  good  bed 
sut  of  blankets,  with  a  pillow  of  the  same, 
when  she  was  drawn  back  again,  and  placed 
jpon  it,  her  ragged  and  time-worn  mat  being 
eft  at  the  door  of  the  wigwam,  and  then  thrown 
iway*-  The  symptoms  were  greatly  and  al- 
most immediately  improved  ;  which,  added  to 
her  more  comfortable  bed,  caused  this  poor 
lestitute  daughter  of  the  forest  to  look  volumes 
)f  gratitude,  although  she  uttered  not  a  word, 
rwelve  grains  of  calomel  that  night,  and  a 
lose  of  magnesia  in  the  morning,  concluded 
he  treatment,  which  I  took  care  to  sustain  by 
ight  diet,  in  the  form  of  tea  with  crackers 
Droken  in  it.  All  being  so  well,  I  left  in  the 
ifternoon  of  the  next  day,  placing  by  her  a 
lourishing  diet,  with  a  superadded  bottle  of 
sweetened  water,  dashed  with  claret  wine,  with 
lirections  to  avoid  her  usual  diet  of  dog's  meat 
md  fish,  until  these  were  gone,  and  then  to  eat 
>nly  moderately  of  this,  her  coarse  wilderness 
?are." 

The  result  of  this  treatment  will  be  seen  in 
:he  following  sketch. 

"  It  was  in  the  midst  of  all  this  that  I  saw  a 
panoe  coming  up  the  river,  worked  by  two 
nen,  the  women  and  two  girls  doing  nothing, 
rhis-  was  so  new  a  circumstance  as  to  call  off 
ny  attention  from  the  general  movements,  to 
his  single  arrival.  I  thought  there  must  be  a 
sprinkling  of  civilization  there;  and  that  the 
nen  had  been  led  by  it  to  regard  the  women 
vith  a  more  appropriate  tenderness. 

"  As  soon  as  the  canoe  had  approached  the 
shore,  near  enough  for  the  party  to  step  out, 
he  men,  I  remarked,  carried  out  this  principle 
)f  tender  regard  for  the  sex,  and  were  the  first 
o  commence  the  process  of  unloading;  in  a, 
word,  the  women  and  the  girls  were  but  look- 
srs-on.  All  the  articles,  with  the  canoe,  being 
lisposed  of,  I  saw  the  man  stoop  down  and 
)ick  up  a  white-fish  of  uncommon  size ;  when, 
loiding  it  by  the  gills,  he  stepped  forward,  fol- 
owed  in  Indian  file  by  the  rest,  including  some 
lalf-dozen  dogs.  He  wound  round  the  bluff 
>n  which  my  tent  was  pitched,  and  when  I 
saw  him  again  rising  to  nearly  a  leveP^with 
ne,  his  eyes  were  in  motion,  looking  in  every 
lirection,  till  presently  they  fell  on  me ;  when 
naking  a  short  angle,  followed  still  by  his  fa- 
nily,  he  walked  up  to  me,  and  stooping,  laid 
he  white-fish  at  my  feet ;  then  gracefully  ris- 
ng,  he  turned,  still  followed  by  the  rest,  and 
ed  the  way  to  the  place  where  his  canoe  and 
jffects  had  been  placed,  and  commenced  put- 
ing  up  his  lodge." 

This  was  the  family  from  the  island,  and 
he  woman  was  the  same  our  "  doctor-author" 
lad  cured.  The  man  was  her  husband,  and 
he  young  man  and  girls  were  their  children. 
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This  offering  of  the  white-fish  was  a  token  of 
an  Indian's,  gratitude.  "  Noble  trait !"  ex- 
claims .  Col.  McKenney  ;  "  where  this  feeling 
has  place,  in  no  matter  what  bosom,  whether 
it  be  red,  or  white,  or  black,  all  beside  is  apt 
to  be  right.  Yes,  and  there  is  no  doubt,  but 
if  this  poor  Indian  had  possessed  silver  and 
gold,  these  richer  offerings  would  have  been  as 
freely  made,  and  in  the  same  unceremonious 
way." — Presb. 


CAPTAIN  FREMONT'S  REPORT. 
Report  of  the  Exploring  Expedition  to  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  in  the  year  1842, — and 
to  Oregon  and  North  California,  in  the 
years  1843-44.  By  Brevet  Captain  J.  C. 
Fremont,  of  the  Topographical  .Engin- 
eers. 

(Continued  from  page  20.) 

The  voyage  on  the  lake  and  the  preliminary 
anticipations  are  thus  graphically  described : 

"  With  Charles  Preuss  and  myself,  Carson, 
Bernier,  and  Basil  Lajeunesse,  had  been  se- 
lected for  the  Boat  expedition — the  first  ever 
attempted  on  this  interior  sea ;  and  Badeau, 
with  Derosier,  and  Jacob  (the  coloured  man) 
were  to  be  left  in  charge  of  the  camp.  We 
were  favoured  with  most  delightful  weather. 
To-night  there  was  a  brilliant  sunset  of  golden 
orange  and  green,  which  left  the  western  sky 
clear  and  beautifully  pure  ;  but  clouds  in  the 
east  made  me  lose  an  occultation.  The  sum- 
mer frogs  were  singing  around  us,  and  the 
evening  was  very  pleasant,  with  a  temperature 
of  60° — a  night  of  a  more  southern  autumn. 
For  our  supper  we  had  yampah,  the  most 
agreeably  flavoured  of  the  roots,  seasoned  by  a 
small  fat  duck,  which  had  come  in  the  way  of 
Jacob's  rifle.  Around  our  fire  to-night  were 
many  speculations  on  what  to-morrow  would 
bring  forth,  and  in  our  busy  conjectures  we 
fancied  that  we  should  find  every  one  of  the 
large  islands  a  tangled  wilderness  of  trees  and 
shrubbery,  teeming  with  game  of  every  des- 
cription that  the  neighbouring  region  afforded, 
and  which  the  foot  of  a  white  man  or  Indian  had 
never  violated.  Frequently  during  the  day, 
clouds  had  rested  on  the  summits  of  their  lofty 
mountains,  and  we  believed  that  we  should  find 
clear  streams  and  springs  of  fresh  water  ;  and 
we  indulged  in  anticipations  of  the  luxurious  re- 
pasts with  which  we  were  to  indemnify  our- 
selves for  past  privations.  Neither,  in  our  dis- 
cussions, were  the  whirlpool  and  other  myste- 
rious dangers  forgotten,  which  Indian  and  hun- 
ters' stories  attributed  to  this  unexplored  lake. 
The  men  had  discovered  that,  instead  of  being 
strongly  sewed,  (like  that  of  the  preceding 
year,  which  had  so  triumphantly  rode  the  ca- 
nons of  the  Upper  Great  Platte,)  our  present 
boat  was  only  pasted  together  in  a  very  inse- 
cure manner,  the  maker  having  been  allowed 
so  little  time  in  the  construction,  that  he  was 
obliged  to  crowd  the  labour  of  two  months  into 
seven  days.  The  insecurity  of  the  boat  was 
sensibly  felt  by  us  ;  and,  mingled  with  the  en- 
thusiasm and  excitement  that  we  all  felt  at  the 
prospect  of  an  undertaking  which  had  never 
before  been  accomplished,  was  a  certain  im- 
pression of  danger,  sufficient  to  give  a  serious 
character  to  our  conversation.    The  momenta- 
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ry  view  which  had  been  had  of  the  lake  the 
day  before,  its  great  extent  and  rugged  islands, 
dimly  seen  amidst  the  dark  waters  in  the  ob- 
scurity of  the  sudden  storm,  were  well  calcu- 
lated to  heighten  the  idea  of  undefined  danger 
with  which  the  lake  was  generally  associated. 

"  September  8. — A  calm,  clear  day,  with  a 
sunrise  temperature  of  41°.  In  view  of  our 
present  enterprise,  a  part  of  the  equipment  of 
the  boat  had  been  made  to  consist  in  three  air- 
tight bags,  about  three  feet  long,  and  capable 
each  of  containing  five  gallons.  These  had 
been  filled  with  water  the  night  before,  and 
were  now  placed  in  the  boat,  with  our  blankets 
and  instruments,  consisting  of  a  sextant,  tele- 
scope, spy-glass,  thermometer,  and  barome- 
ter." 

"  On  September  9,  rhe  day  was  clear  and 
calm  ;  the  thermometer  at  sunrise  at  49°.  As 
is  usual  with  the  trappers  on  the  eve  of  any  en- 
terprise, our  people  had  made  dreams,  and 
their's  happened  to  be  a  bad  one — one  which 
always  preceded  evil — and  consequently  they 
looked  very  gloomy  this  morning  ;  but  we  hur- 
ried through  our  breakfast  in  order  to  make 
an  early  start,  and  have  all  the  day  before  us 
for  our  adventure.  The  channel  in  a  short  dis- 
tance became  so  shallow  that  our  navigation 
was  at  an  end,  being  merely  a  sheet  of  soft 
mud,  with  a  few  inches  of  water,  and  some- 
times none  at  all,  forming  the  low-water  shore 
of  the  lake.  All  this  place  was  absolutely  co- 
vered with  flocks  of  screaming  plover.  We 
took  off  our  clothes,  and,  getting  overboard, 
commenced  dragging  the  boat — making  by  this 
operation  a  very  curious  trail,  and  a  very  dis- 
agreeable smell  in  stirring  up  the  mud,  as  we 
sank  above  the  knee  at  every  step.  The  wa- 
ter here  was  still  fresh,  with  only  an  insipid 
and  disagreeable  taste,  probably  derived  from 
the  bed  of  fetid  mud.  After  proceeding  in  this 
way  about  a  mile,  we  came  to  a  small  black 
ridge  on  the  bottom,  beyond  which  the  water 
became  suddenly  salt,  beginning  gradually  to 
deepen,  and  the  bottom  was  sandy  and  firm. 
,It  was  a  remarkable  division,  separating  the 
fresh  water  of  the  rivers  from  the  brinv  water 
of  the  lake,  which  was  entirely  saturated  with 
common  salt.  Pushing  our  little  vessel  across 
the  narrow  boundary,  we  sprang  on  board,  and 
at  length  were  afloat  on  the  waters  of  the  un- 
known sea. 

"  We  did  not  steer  for  the  mountainous  is- 
lands, but  directed  our  course  towards  a  lower 
one,  which  it  had  been  decided  we  should  first 
visit,  the  summit  of  which  was  formed  like  the 
crater  at  the  upper  end  of  Bear  river  valley. 
So  long  as  we  could  touch  the  bottom  with  our 
paddles  we  were  very  gay  ;  but  gradually,  as 
the  water  deepened,  we  became  more  still  in 
our  frail  batteau  of  gum  cloth  distended  with 
air,  and  with  pasted  scams.  Although  the  day 
was  very  calm,  there  was  a  considerable  swell 
on  the  lake  ;  and  there  were  white  patches  of 
foam  on  the  surface,  which  were  slowly  mov- 
ing to  the  southward,  indicating  the  set  of  a 
current  in  that  direction,  and  recalling  the  re- 
collection of  the  whirpool  stories.  The  water 
continued  to  deepen  as  we  advanced,  the  lake 
becoming  almost  transparently  clear,  of  an  ex- 
tremely beautiful  bright  green  colour:  and  the 
spray,  which  was  thrown  info  the  boat  and 
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over  our  clothes,  was  directly  converted  into  a 
crust  of  common  salt,  which  covered  also  our 
hands  and  arms.  1  Captain,'  said  Carson,  who 
for  some  time  had  been  looking  suspiciously  at 
some  whitening  appearances  outside  the  near- 
est islands,  '  what  are  those  yonder  1  won't  you 
just  take  a  look  with  the  glass  V  We  ceased 
paddling  for  a  moment,  and  found  them  to  be 
the  caps  of  the  waves  that  were  beginning  to 
break  under  the  force  of  a  strong  breeze  that 
was  coming  up  the  lake.  The  form  of  the 
boat  seemed  to  be  an  admirable  one,  and  it 
rode  on  the  waves  like  a  water-bird ;  but  at 
the  same  time  it  was  extremely  slow  in  its  pro- 
gress. When  we  were  a  little  more  than  half 
way  across  the  reach,  two  of  the  divisions  be- 
tween the  cylinders  gave  way,  and  it  required 
the  constant  use  of  the  bellows  iu  keep  hi  a. 
sufficient  quantity  of  air.  For  a  long  time  we 
scarcely  seemed  to  approach  our  island,  but 
gradually  we  worked  across  the  rougher  sea 
of  the  open  channel  into  the  smoother  water 
under  the  lee  of  the  island,  and  began  to  disco- 
ver that  what  we  took  for  a  long  row  of  peli- 
cans ranged  on  the  beach,  were  only  low  cliffs 
whitened  with  salt  by  the  spray  of  the  waves  ; 
and  about  noon  we  reached  the  shore,  the 
transparency  of  the  water  enabling  us  to  see 
the  bottom  to  a  considerable  depth. 

"  It  was  a  handsome  broad  beach  where  we 
landed,  behind  which  the  hill,  into  which  the 
island  was  gathered,  rose  somewhat  abruptly ; 
and  a  point  of  rock  at  one  end  enclosed  it  in  a 
sheltering  way  ;  and,  as  there  was  an  abundance 
of  drift  wood  along  the  shore,  it  offered  a  plea- 
sant encampment.  We  did  not  suffer  our  fra- 
gile boat  to  touch  the  sharp  rocks ;  but,  get- 
ting overboard,  discharged  the  baggage,  and, 
lifting  it  gently  out  of  the  water,  carried  it  to 
the  upper  part  of  the  beach,  which  was  com- 
posed of  very  small  fragments  of  rock." 

"  Carrying  with  us  the  barometer  and  other 
instruments,  in  the  afternoon  we  ascended  to 
the  highest  point  of  the  island — a  bare,  rocky 
peak,  eight  hundred  feet  above  the  lake.  Stand- 
ing on  the  summit,  we  enjoyed  an  extended 
view  of  the  lake,  enclosed  in  a  basin  of  rugged 
mountains,  which  sometimes  left  marshy  flats 
and  extensive  bottoms  between  them  and  the 
shore,  and  in  other  places  came  directly  down 
into  the  water,  with  bold  and  precipitous  bluffs. 
Following  with  our  glasses  the  irregular  shores, 
we  searched  for  some  indications  of  a  commu- 
nication with  other  bodies  of  water,  or  the  en- 
trance of  other  rivers,  but  the  distance  was  so 
great,  that  we  could  make  out  nothing  with 
certainty.  To  the  southward,  several  penin- 
sular mountains,  three  or  four  thousand  feet 
high,  entered  the  lake,  appearing,  so  far  as  the 
distance  and  our  position  enabled  us  to  deter- 
mine, to  be  connected  by  flats  and  low  ridges 
with  the  mountains  in  the  rear.  Although 
these  are  probably  the  islands  usually  indicat- 
ed on  maps  of  this  region  as  entirely  detached 
from  the  shore,  we  have  preferred  to  represent 
them,  in  the  small  map  on  the  preceding  page, 
precisely  as  we  were  enabled  to  sketch  them 
on  the  ground,  leaving  their  more  complete  de- 
lineation for  a  future  survey.  The  sketch,  of 
which  the  scale  is  nearly  sixteen  miles  to  an 
inch,  is  introduced  only  to  show  clearly  the 
extent  of  our  operations,  which,  it  will  be  re- 


membered, were  made  when  the  waters  were 
at  their  lowest  stage.  At  the  season  of  high 
waters  in  the  spring,  it  is  probable*  that  all  the 
marshes  and  low  grounds  are  overflowed,  and 
the  surface  of  the  lake  considerable  greater.  In 
several  places  (which  will  be  indicated  to  you 
in  the  sketch  by  the  absence  of  the  bordering 
mountains)  the  view  was  of  unlimited  extent — 
here  and  there  a  rocky  islet  appearing  above 
the  water  at  a  great  distance ;  and  beyond, 
everything  was  vague  and  undefined.  As  we 
looked  over  the  vast  expanse  of  water  spread 
out  beneath  us,  and  strained  our  eyes  along  the 
silent  shores  over  which  hung  so  much  doubt 
and  uncertainty,  and  which  were  so  full  of  in- 
terest to  us,  I  could  hardly  repress  the  almost 
irresistible  desire  to  continue  our  exploration  ; 
but  the  lengthening  snow  on  the  mountains  was 
a  plain  indication  of  the  advancing  season,  and 
our  frail  linen  boat  appeared  so  insecure,  that 
I  was  unwilling  to  trust  our  lives  to  the  uncer- 
tainties of  the  lake.  I  therefore  unwillingly 
resolved  to  terminate  our  survey  here,  and  re- 
main satisfied  for  the  present  with  what  we  had 
been  able  to  add  to  the  unknown  geography  of 
the  region.  We  felt  pleasure  also  in  remem- 
bering that  we  were  the  first  who,  in  the  tradi- 
tionary annals  of  the  country,  had  visited  the 
islands,  and  broken,  with  the  cheerful  sound  of 
human  voices,  the  long  solitude  of  the  place. 
From  the  point  where  we  were  standing,  the 
ground  fell  off  on  every  side  to  the  water,  giv- 
ing us  a  perfect  view  of  the  island,  which  is 
twelve  or  thirteen  miles  in  circumference,  be- 
ing simply  a  rocky  hill,  on  which  there  is  nei- 
ther water  nor  trees  of  any  kind." 

"  A*  sunset,  the  temperature  was  70°.  We 
had  arrived  just  in  time  to  obtain  a  meridian 
altitude  of  the  sun,  and  other  observations  were 
obtained  this  evening,  which  place  our  camp  in 
latitude  41°  10'  42",  and  longitude  112°  21' 
05"  from  Greenwich.  From  a  discussion  of 
the  barometrical  observations  made  during  our 
stay  on  the  shores  of  the  lake,  we  have  adopt- 
ed 4,200  feet  for  its  elevation  above  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico.  In  the  first  disappointment  we  felt 
from  the  dissipation  of  our  dream  of  the  fertile 
islands,  I  called  this  Disappointment  island. 

"  Out  of  the  drift  wood,  we  made  ourselves 
pleasant  little  lodges,  open  to  the  water,  and, 
after  having  kindled  large  fires  to  excite  the 
wonder  of  any  straggling  savage  on  the  lake 
shores,  lay  down  for  the  first  time  in  a  long 
journey  in  perfect  security ;  no  one  thinking 
about  his  arms.  The  evening  was  extremely 
bright  and  pleasant ;  but  the  wind  rose  during 
the  night,  and  the  waves  began  to  break  heav- 
ily cm  the  shore,  making  our  island  tremble.  I 
had  not  expected  in  our  inland  journey  to  hear 
the  roar  of  on  ocean  surf ;  and  the  strangeness 
of  our  situation,  and  the  excitement  we  felt  in 
the  associated  interest  of  the  place,  made  this 
one  of  the  most  interesting  nights  I  remember 
during  our  long  expedition." 

The  following  brief  but  significant  observa- 
tions occur  on  the  13th  and  14th  September, 
when  the  expedition  was  in  latitude  41°  42' 
43",  and  longitude  112°  05'  12"  : 

"  The  people  to-day  were  rather  low-spirit- 
ed, hunger  making  them  very  quiet  and  peace- 
able ;  and  there  was  rarely  an  oath  to  be 
heard  in  the  camp.    It  was  time  for  the  men 


with  an  expected  supply  of  provisions  from 
Fitzpatrick  to  be  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  and 
the  gun  was  fired  at  evening  to  give  them  no* 
tice  of  our  locality,  but  met  with  no  response. 

"  September  14. — The  people  this  evening 
looked  so  forlorn,  that  I  gave  them  permission 
to  kill  a  fat  young  horse  which  I  had  purchas- 
ed with  goods  from  the  Snake  Indians,  and 
they  were  very  soon  restored  to  gaiety  and 
good  humour.  Charles  Preuss  and  myself 
could  not  yet  overcome  some  remains  of  civil- 
ized prejudices,  and  preferred  to  starve  a  little 
longer  ;  feeling  as  much  saddened  as  if  a  crime 
had  been  committed." 

Captain  Fremont,  when  crossing  the  divid- 
ing ridge  which  separates  the  waters  of  Bear 
river,  (which  flows  into  the  Great  Salt  Lake,) 
and  tnose  of  ine  Snake  river,  or  Lewis's  fork 
of  the  Columbia,  says  : 

"  The  bottoms  of  this  river,  (Bear)  and  of 
some  of  the  creeks  which  I  saw,  form  a  natu- 
ral resting  and  recruiting  station  for  travellers, 
now,  and  in  all  time  to  come.  The  bottoms 
are  extensive ;  water  excellent ;  timber  suffi- 
cient ;  the  soil  good,  and  well  adapted  to  the 
grains  and  grasses  suited  to  such  an  elevated 
region.  A  military  post  and  a  civilized  settle- 
ment would  be  of  great  value  here  ;  and  cattle 
and  horses  would  do  well  where  grass  and  salt 
so  much  abound.  The  lake  will  furnish  ex- 
haustless  supplies  of  salt.  All  the  mountain 
sides  here  are  covered  with  a  valuable  nutri- 
tious grass,  called  bunch  grass,  from  the  form 
in  which  it  grows,  which  has  a  second  growth 
in  (4ie  fall.  The  beasts  of  the  Indians  were  fat 
upon  it ;  our  own  found  it  a  good  subsistence  ; 
and  its  quantity  will  sustain  any  amount  of 
cattle,  and  make  this  truly  a  bucolic  region." 

(To  be  continued.) 
PASSING  UNDER  THE  ROD. 

BY  S.  B.  SANA. 

It  was  the  custom  of  the  Jews  to  select  the  tenth  of 
their  sheep  after  this  manner :  the  lambs  were  sepa- 
rated from  their  dams,  and  enclosed  in  a  sheep-cote 
with  only  one  narrow  way  out.  The  lambs  were  at 
the  entrance  ;  on  opening  the  gate,  they  hastened  to 
join  their  dams,  and  a  man  placed  at  the  entrance, 
with  a  rod  dipped  in  ochre,  touched  every  tenth 
lamb,  and  so  marked  it  saying,  "Let  this  be  Holy." 
—  Union  Bible  Dictionary. 

"And  I  will  cause  you  to  pass  under  the  rod,  and  I  will 
bring  you  into  the  bond  of  the  covenant." — Ezelciel. 

I  saw  the  young  bride  in  her  beauty  and  pride,  ■ 

Bedecked  in  her  snowy  array, 
And  the  bright  flush  of  joy  mantled  high  on  her 
cheek, 

And  the  future  looked  blooming  and  gay. 
And  with  woman's  devotion  she  laid  her  fond  heart, 

At  the  shrine  of  idolatrous  love, 
Ani  she  anchored  her  hopes  to  this  perishing  earth, 

By  the  chain  which  her  tenderness  wove. 
But  I  saw  when  those  heart-strings  were  bleeding 
and  torn, 

And  the  chain  had  been  severed  in  two, 
She  had  changed  her  white  robes  for  the  sables  of 
grief, 

And  her  bloom  for  the  paleness  of  wo ! 
But  the  Healer  was  there,  pouring  balm  on  her 
heart, 

And  wiping  the  tears  from  her  eyes, 
And  he  strengthened  the  chain,  he  had  broken  in 
twain, 

And  fastened  it  firm  to  the  skies. 
There  had  whispered  a  voice, — 'twas  the  voice  of  her 
God,— 

"  I  love  thee,  I  love  thee !  pass  under  the  rod." 
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I  saw  the  young  mother  in  tenderness  bend, 

O'er  the  couch  of  her  slumbering  boy, 
And  she  kissed  the  soft  lips,  as  they  murmured  her 
name, 

While  the  dreamer  lay  smiling  in  joy. 
Oh  !  sweet  as  the  rose-bud  encircled  with  dew, 

When  its  fragrance  is  flung  on  the  air, 
So  fresh  and  so  bright  to  his  mother  he  seemed, 

As  he  lay  in  his  innocence  there. 
But  I  saw  when  she  gazed  on  the  same  lovely 
form, 

Pale  as  marble,  and  silent,  and  cold, 
But  paler  and  colder  her  beautiful  boy, 

And  the  tale  of  her  sorrow  was  told. 
But  the  Healer  was  there,  who  had  smitten  her 
heart, 

And  taken  her  treasure  away, 
To  allure  her  to  Heaven,  he  had  placed  it  on  high, 
And  the  mourner  will  sweetly  obey. 
There  had  whispered  a  voice, — 'twas  the  voice  of  her 
God,— 

"  I  love  thee,  I  loye  rhee  :  -  pass  unJoi  the  iuU." 

I  saw  when  a  father  and  mother  had  leaned, 

On  the  arms  of  a  dear  cherished  son, 
And  the  star  in  the  future  grew  bright  to  their 
gaze, 

As  they  saw  the  proud  place  he  had  won. 
And  the  fast-coming  evening  of  life  promised  fair, 

And  its  pathway  grew  smooth  to  their  feet, 
And  the  star-light  of  love  glimmered  bright  at  the 
end, 

And  the  whispers  of  fancy  were  sweet. 
But  I  saw  when  they  stood  bending  low  o'er  the 
grave, 

Where  their  hearts'  dearest  hopes  had  been  laid, 
But  the  star  had  gone  down  in  the  darkness  of 
night, 

And  the  joy  from  their  bosoms  had  fled. 
But  the  Healer  was  there,  and  his  arms  were 
around, 

And  he  led  them  with  tenderest  care, 
And  he  showed  them  a  star,  in  the  bright  upper 
world, 

'Twas  their  star,  shining  brilliantly  there. 
They  had  each  heard  a  voice, — 'twas  the  voice  of  their 
God,— 

"I  love  thee,  I  love  thee !  pass  under  the  rod." 

Samuel  Harris. — Samuel  Harris,  called  the 
apostle  of  the  Virginians,  was  ordained  a  preach- 
er by  the  general  association  of  Separate  Bap- 
tists. In  his  power  over  the  affections  of  his 
hearers,  he  was  thought  to  be  equal  to  Whit- 
field. The  Virginians  say,  he  seemed  to  pour 
forth  streams  of  lightning  from  his  eyes.  His 
pious  zeal  met  the  usual  return  of  persecution. 
He  was  once  pulled  down  from  his  stand  as  he 
was  preaching,  and  dragged  by  the  hair,  and 
once  knocked  down.  Having  much  property, 
he  devoted  the  greater  part  to  charitable  pur- 
poses. Meeting  one  day  a  pardoned  criminal, 
who  showed  him  his  pardon  received  at  the 
gallows,  he  asked,  "  Have  you  shown  it  to  Je- 
sus Christ  ?"  "  No,  Mr.  Harris,  I  want  you 
to* do  it  for  me."  Accordingly  the  good  man 
dismounted  and  kneeled,  and  with  the  pardon 
in  one  hand,  and  the  other  on  the  offender's 
head,  rendered  thanks,  and  prayed  for  God's 
pardon. 

He  once  requested  a  person  who  owed  him 
a  debt,  to  pay  him  in  wheat,  as  he  had  a  good 
crop  ;  but  the  man  replied,  that  he  did  not  in- 
tend to  pay  until  he  was  sued.  Unwilling  to 
leave  his  preaching  to  attend  a  legal  prosecu- 
tion, he  wrote  a  receipt  in  full,  and  presented  it 
to  the  man,  saying,  he  had  sued  him  in  the 
court  of  heaven  ;  he  would  leave  the  affair 
with  the  Head  of  the  church,  with  whom  he 
might  settle  another  day.  The  man  soon  load- 
ed his  wagon,  a'nd  sent  him  the  wheat.  Benedict. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

lot  of  the  Righteous. 

"  Let  not  the  uncircumciscd  triumph  over  us, 
neither  let  the  rebellious  exalt  themselves  ;  for 
though  like  Israel  formerly  we  may  be  brought 
very  low,  and  deservedly  corrected,  yet  let  us 
not  conclude  that  we  are  forsaken,  for  whom 
the  Lord  loveth  he  chasteneth.  And  though 
the  enemies  of  virtue  and  religion  may  be  many 
and  strong,  and  those  who  are  opposed  to  them 
appear  very  few,  afflicted  and  contemptible  in 
their  eyes,  yet  of  one  important  truth  both  par- 
ties may  be  assured — that  the  Lamb  and  his 
followers  will  ultimately  have  the  victory.  And 
who  are  these  followers  of  the  Lamb?  Not 
mere  professors  under  any  name  ;  but  such  as 
in  every  nation.  kinrlrPtl,  fnn^ue.  and  people, 
through  the  influences  of  his  Holy  Spirit,  as 
their  sanctifier,  comforter  and  guide,  follow 
him  '  withersoever  he  goeth.'  These,  accord- 
ing to  my  apprehension,  are  the  true  members 
of  the  church,  militant  and  universal,  Which, 
though  at  present  in  a  wilderness  and  proba- 
tionary state,  shall  know  an  end  of  their  la- 
bours and  sufferings,  and  be  ushered  into  that 
happy  land  of  promise,  where  sorrow  and  sigh- 
ing shall  forever  cease,  and  all  tears  be  wiped 
from  their  eyes." — Jonathan  Hutchinson. 

The  afflictions  into  which  we  are  plunged, 
are  doubtless  designed  to  bring  us  back  to  the 
love  of  our  espousals,  to  follow  Christ  in  the 
work  of  regeneration,  and  to  ask  of  him  coun- 
sel and  strength.  Whenever  the  children  of 
Israel  were  brought  by  the  difficulties  which 
they  drew  upon  themselves,  to  feel  their  sins 
and  their  impotency,  and  thence  to  cry  unto 
the  Lord  for  help,  he  graciously  heard  their 
prayers  or  the  prayers  of  his  servants  on  their 
behalf,  and  in  his  time  wrought  their  deliver- 
ance. The  righteous  have  always  partaken  in 
the  sufferings  which  the  transgressors  bring 
upon  a  people.  In  the  idolatrous  reign  of 
Ahab  and  Jezebel  many  of  the  prophets  were 
destroyed — some  of  them  hid  in  caves  and 
fed  by  stealth,  and  Elijah,  against  whom  their 
bitterest  resentment  was  excited,  fled  to  Zare- 
pheth,  where  he  was  fed  by  the  widow.  He 
was  regarded  as  the  cause  of  the  troubles  in 
the  land.  When  Ahab  met  him,  after  an  ab- 
sence of  several  years,  he  accosted  him,  "  Art 
thou  he  that  troubleth  Israel  ?"  Elijah  an- 
swered, "L.have  not  troubled  Israel  ;  but  thou 
and  thy  father's  house,  in  that  ye  have  forsak- 
en the  commandments  of  the  Lord,  and  thou 
hast  followed  Baalim."  At  the  meeting  which 
he  held  with  the  prophets  of  Baal,  when  their 
sacrifice  was  prepared,  they  cried  aloud,  cut 
themselves  with  knives  and  lancets,  and  pro- 
phesied until  the  time  of  the  evening  sacrifice, 
but  there  was  neither  voice,  nor  any  to  answer, 
nor  any  that  regarded.  Elijah  was  doubtless 
at  this  time  in  secret  prayer,  and  the  exercise 
of  true  faith,  that  the  Lord  would  show 
that  he  is  God,  and  who  was  his-  servant. 
He  repaired  the  altar  of  the  Lord  that  was 
broken  down,  and  when  the  bullock  was  cut 
in  pieces  and  laid  on  the  wood,  and  all 
things  made  ready,  "  Elijah  the  prophet  came 
near  and  said,  Lord  God  of  Abraham, 
Isaac  and  of  Israel,  let  it  be  known  this  day 
that  thou  art  God  in  Israel,  and  that  I  am  thy 


servant,  and  that  I  have  done  all  these  things 
at  thy  word.  Hear  me.  O  Lord,  hear  me,  that 
the  people  may  know  that  thou  art  the  Lord 
God,  and  that  thou  hast  turned  their  heart 
hack  again.  Then  the  fire  of  the  Lord  fell 
and  consumed  the  burnt  sacrifice,  and  the  wood, 
and  the  stones,  and  the  dust,  and  licked  up  the 
water  that  was  in  the  trench.  And  when  all 
the  people  saw  it,  they  fell  on  their  faces,  and 
they  said,  The  Lord  he  is  God,  the  Lord  he  is 
God."  As  he  is  the  same  yesterday,  to-day 
and  forever,  his  compassions  fail  not — he  will 
hear  the  secret,  fervent  breathings  of  soul  in 
his  children,  and  command  deliverances  for 
Jacob  the  wrestling  seed. 

When  these  are  brought  down  very  low, 
truly  humbled  under  conviction  of  their  noth- 
ingness, and  that  unless  the  Lord  help  vain  are 
all  the  efforts  of  man,  he  will  arise  and  show 
that  he  is  still  the  God  of  Israel,  and  cause  his 
people  to  rejoice  in  his  salvation.  Many  shall 
see  it  and  be  glad,  and  shall  praise  his  great 
name.  It  is  this  abasedness  and  travail  of 
soul,  that  is  wanting,  and  which  the  Lord  is 
seeking  to  bring  us  as  a  people  back  unto.  It 
was  the  element  in  which  our  honourable  fore- 
fathers lived  and  acted,  and  their  bow  abode  in 
strength,  and  the  arms  of  their  hands  were 
made  strong  by  the  hands  of  the  mighty  God 
of  Jacob.  And  it  will  again  be  the  case,  when 
he  has  purged  away  the  dross  and  the  tin,  and 
men  can  no  longer  call  us  reprobate  silver. 


For  "The  Friend." 

WEST-TOWN  SCHOOL. 

Among  the  most  useful  institutions  connect- 
ed with  our  Yearly  Meeting,  and  one  which  is 
calculated  to  have  an  important  influence  over 
the  youth  of  the  Society,  is  the  Boarding  School 
at  West-town. 

Amid  all  the  discouragements  and  difficul- 
ties which  have  overtaken  the  Society  since 
the  establishment  of  this  seminary,  it  has  been 
sustained  and  cared  for  in  a  manner  which 
leaves  no  room  to  doubt  the  fulfilment  of  the 
declaration  made  by  a  valued  minister,  and 
one  of  its  warm  and  early  advocates  :  "  This 
is  a  plantation  which  the  Lord  will  bless  and 
water."  To  many  now  living,  the  recollection 
of  the  tendering  impressions  made  upon  their 
minds  while  pupils  within  its  walls,  is  still  fresh 
and  vivid  ;  and  to  the  precious  visitations  of 
Divine  love  experienced  whilst  there,  not  a  few 
can  trace  that  change  in  their  feelings  and 
views,  which  has  proved  the  greatest  blessing 
of  their  lives. 

Nor  are  the  opportunities  it  offers  for  acquir- 
ing a  competent  education,  to  be  overlooked. 
The  system  pursued  is  not  so  imposing  as  that 
set  forth  in  the  advertisements  of  some  of  the 
popular  schools,  but  it  is  a  sound  and  good  one. 
If  the  range  of  studies  is  more  circumscrihed, 
endeavours  are  used  to  teach  those  in  which 
the  pupils  are  engaged,  in  a  thorough  and  prac- 
tical manner,  and  lo  make  the  children  com- 
prehend fully  what  they  do  learn.  It  was  the 
results  of  this  excellent  plan  which  induced  the 
principal  of  a  large  and  mixed  seminary  to  re- 
mark, that  of  all  the  pupils  which  passed  un- 
der his  review,  coming  from  nearly  all  parts  of 
the  United  States,  there  were  none  more  com- 
pletely drilled  and  versed  in  the  branches  of 
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English  education,  than  those  who  had  been 
instructed  at  West-town  School. 

During  an  examination  of  the  pupils  which 
occurred  there  recently,  the  recitations  in  Geo- 
metry, Astronomy,  Algebra,  History  and  Phy- 
siology, evinced  a  readiness  and  familiarity, 
creditable  to  the  attention  and  diligence  of  the 
scholars,  and  to  the  assiduity  and  capaeity  of  | 
the  teachers.  The  recitations  from  the  Holy  j 
Scriptures,  Barclay's  Catechism,  and  Bevan's 
View  of  the  Principles  of  Friends,  were  well-  J 
sustained  ;  and  in  the  elementary  branches  of 
study,  there  was  evidence  of  application  and 
improvement.  The  impression  produced  by 
witnessing  these  interesting  exercises  is,  that 
many  of  our  Friends  do  not  sufficiently  appre- 
ciate the  value  of  such  a  seminary,  where  their 
children  may  not  only  be  well  taught  in  useful 
learning,  but  placed  under  influences  favoura- 
ble to  cherishing  a  knowledge  of,  and  attach- 
ment to,  our  religious  principles  and  testimo- 
nies. We  would  wish  to  see  the  institution 
more  liberally  supported,  and  have  a  stronger 
hold  in  the  interest  and  the  affections  of 
Friends. 

Measures  are  about  being  taken  to  enlarge 
the  girls'  collecting-room,  and  to  furnish  it  with 
new  desks,  of  larger  dimensions  and  more  con- 
venient form  than  those  now  in  use — both 
which  will  contribute  to  the  comfort  of  the 
scholars.  With  the  contemplated  addition,  the 
collecting-room  will  be  spacious,  well-lighted 
by  windows  on  the  north,  south,  and  west, 
with  ample  opportunity  for  ventilation,  and  will 
be  a  very  pleasant  and  commodious  apartment. 
The  boys  have  a  room-  of  the  same  dimensions 
as  that  for  the  girls,  which  is  used  for  their 
collections,  and  general  school  purposes. 

It  is  certainly  to  be  regarded  as  no  small  fa- 
vour, that  our  Yearly  Meeting  has  been  ena- 
bled to  sustain  this  excellent  and  useful  semi- 
nary ;  and  it  is  much  to  be  desired  that  parents 
who  are  located  in  places  where  there  are  few 
opportunities  for  giving  their  children  a  guard- 
ed select  education,  may  be  induced  to  make 
the  requisite  exertions  for  sending  them  to 
West-town,  rather  than  risk  their  moral  and 
religious  characters,  by  exposing  them  to  the 
mixed  and  indiscriminate  associations  of  dis- 
trict or  common  schools.  The  advantages 
likely  to  be  derived  from  such  a  course,  will 
amply  repay  the  small  cost  and  trouble  which 
may  attend  it,  and  in  all  probability  prove  a 
blessing  to  the  children,  long  after  the  parent 
may  have  descended  to  the  grave. 

From  the  London  Friend. 

PUBLIC  SERVICES  OF  SARAH  GRUBB. 

(Continued  from  page  15.) 

On  account  of  the  indisposition  of  her  bro- 
ther, James  Baker,  A.  B.  left  her  companion 
about  this  date,  for  a  few  weeks.  In  the  inte- 
rim, after  they  had  a  public  meeting  at  Talford 
together,  S.  L.  visited  Malton,  Thornton-in- 
the-Clay,  Malton  (again),  Pickering,  and  Scar- 
borough, at  all  which  places  she  had  public 
meetings,  and  one  at  Scarborough  in  the  mar- 
ket-place. On  her  return  she  resumed  her 
narrative  in  the  following  letter  : — 

"Whitby,  10th  of  Ninth  Month,  1798. 

"  Now,  my  beloved  Mary,  I  may  gladden 


thy  thoughtful,  solicitous  heart  with  some  ac- 
count of  myself  since  we  reluctantly  parted,  for  I 
know  thou  hast  many  a  time  wished  for  it ;  and 
may  tell  thae  in  the  first  place,  that  sister  and 
self  got  well  home  from  Stourbridge.  Our  com- 
pany was  pleasant.  The  afternoon  passed  in 
preparation  for  the  journey,  and  saying  fare- 
well to  my  dear  relations  and  a  friend  or  two, 
but  I  did  not  do  a  great  deal  of  that  •for  want 
of  time.  Next  morning  I  left  my  native  place 
once  more,  and  I  think  I  can  say,  with  a  good 
degree  of  peaceful  serenity.  My  companions 
to  Sheffield  (all  females)  were  agreeable ;  as  it 
was  from  thence  to  York.  After  getting  a  night's 
repose,  set  forward  next  moning  for  Malton, 
18  miles.  John  Tuke  was  my  guide.  Dined 
and  drank  tea  there ;  afterwards  rode  nine 
miles  /tinner  to  a  village  called  Thornton.  I 
stopped  very  agreeably  with  Joshua  Priest- 
man  and  wife,  till  after  dinner  next  day,  and 
then  to  my  last  stage,  twenty  miles,  (J.  P.  ac- 
companying me,)  which  we  accomplished  by 
tea-time,  without  any  considerable  fatigue  ;  I 
admire  how  little  I  felt  wearied.  My  dear  Sa- 
rah had  appointed  a  public  meeting  at  five 
o'clock ;  so  she  and  the  other  friends  were 
gone  to  it.  I  did  not  think  it  proper  to  follow. 
At  seven  they  returned,  and  I  had  the  pleasure 
to  see  my  dear  companion  better  than  when  I 
left  her ;  she  has  recruited  abundantly  more 
than  at  Scarborough.  It  is  a  pleasant  situa- 
tion where  we  are  resident,  and  having  bathed 
several  times  in  the  sea,  she  feels  strengthened 
thereby.  I  am  quite  bravely ;  don't  know 
when  I  have  been  better,  which  is  a  great  fa- 
vour. Dear  brother  James  and  thyself  how 
are  you  1  I  can  truly  say  I  have  thought  much 
of  you  since  we  separated,  and  am  glad  we  were 
permitted  to  enjoy  a  little  of  each  other's  compa- 
ny, though  the  occasion  was  affecting.  I  be- 
lieve it  was  right  I  came  home,  for^it  was  evi- 
dent it  was  mutually  joyous. 

"  Yesterday  we  had  two  large  comfortable 
meetings ;  drank  tea  with  some  friends  in  the 
town,  and  had  an  opportunity  with  them,  in 
which  dear  Sarah  had  some  sweet  council  to 
hand  to  those  of  younger  years  ;  several  young 
women  being  present  of  the  family,  who  were 
tendered  thereby.  I  believe  it  may  justly  be 
said,  '  her  doctrine  dropped  as  the  dew,'  &c. ; 
indeed  my  dear,  I  could  sensibly  feel  she  was 
deepened  in  the  root  of  Divine  life,  since  we 
have  been  separated.  Ah  !  she  oft®n  descends 
into  the  deeps,  and  brings  up  stones  of  memo- 
rial, which  serve  to  show  where  she  has  been. 
I  long  to  be  animated  by  her  example ;  I  see 
it  is  a.  precious  thing  to  be  truly  dedicated.  We 
were  in  the  market  on  Seventh-day  ;  she  was 
favoured  to  get  relieved  in  a  short  time,  to  her 
own  and  others'  satisfaction.  Had  had  two 
public  meetings  previous  to  that,  and  two  yes- 
terday ;  we  do  not  at  presunt  see  our-way  out, 
so  must  endeavour  to  wait  in  the  patience.  J. 
H.  and  E.  R.  are  going  to  leave  us  to-day, 
which  will  be  a  trial,  their  company  having 
been  truly  acceptable.  Dear  John  Burlingham 
informed  them  by  letter  last  week,  he  got  safe 
and  well  to  his  own  habitation,  the  evening  he 
left  us  ;  we  have  had  in  him  a  very  kind,  sym- 
pathizing companion  and  friend,  but  have  no 
doubt  at  all  but  we  shall  be  cared  for;  we  are 
with  friends  who  are  very  affectionate." 


"  York,  28th  of  Ninth  month,  1798. 

"I  am  desirous  thou  shouldst  know  that  we 
are  got  to  York  again,  in  order  to  attend  the 
Quarterly  Meeting,  and  it  is  now  within  half 
an  hour  of  meeting  time ;  shall  tell  thee  more 
about  it  when  it  is  over. — May  now  say,  we 
left  Whitby  on  Fifth-day  morning  after  1  wrote 
thee,  and  next  morning  got  to  Thirsk,  forty- 
eight  miles  distant.  A  few  Friends  reside 
here,  and  a  Monthly  Meeting  was  to  be  held 
that  day,  which  we  got  to  in  time.  It  was  a 
season  of  trial  and  instruction  to  me ;  we  were 
glad  we  gave  up  to  the  feeling  of  attending  it. 
Stayed  over  First-day  ;  had  a  public  meeting 
in  the  evening,  in  the  Methodist  meeting-house. 
We  often  have  them  when  no  other  suitable 
place  can  be  procured,  and  they  voluntarily  of- 
fer them  when  they  hear  of  our  arrival.  We 
also  had  a  meeting  on  Seventh-day,  at  a  vil- 
age  [Sowerby]  a  short  distance  from  the  town, 
not  very  large.  On  Second-day  it  was  their 
market,  where  we  again  believed  it  right  to  go, 
and  my  dear  companion  was  assisted  through 
Divine  favour,  to  relieve  her  mind  in,  I 
thought,  very  pathetic  language,  but  there  were 
some,  we  understood  afterwards,  who  much  dis- 
approved it,  and  one  person  said  had  he  been 
a  justice,  he  would  have  had  her  down  ;  but 
we  got  away  without  the  least  molestation,  and 
rode  five  miles  to  another  appointed  meeting  of 
Friends  and  others  [Borrowby]  ;  this  being  got 
through  pretty  well,  we  drank  tea,  had  an  op- 
portunity with  those  present,  and  then  proceed- 
ed to  Yarm,  seventeen  miles. 

"  Next  morning,  got  into  Durham,  there 
being  a  Monthly  Meeting  at  Stockton.  Here 
we  stayed  three  days,  had  a  public  meeting, 
and  another  at  a  village  [Norton]  about  a  mile 
and  a-half  distant ;  escaped  the  market, 
although  it  happened  whilst  we  were  there. 
We  rejoiced  in  humility  of  heart  in  being  ex- 
cused, for  O  !  my  dear,  of  all  our  exercises, 
these  are  the  most  trying.  Sixth-day  morning 
returned  to  Yarm,  being  only  four  miles,  and 
sat  with  Friends  in  their  week-day  meeting. 
Had  one  with  the  inhabitants  in  the  evening, 
pretty  well  attended,  and  I  thought  an  open 
time,  though  many  there  and  elsewhere,  are  in 
great  darkness  with  respect  to  spiritual  things  ; 
and  yet  there  are  many  seeking  minds,  and 
some,  I  do  think,  well  on  their  way  Zionward, 
who,  if  they  hold  on,  will  prosper.  From 
hence  we  proceeded  on  Seventh-day  morning 
to  Ayton,  ten  miles  ;  had  a  meeting  in  the 
evening  with  the  inhabitants,  and  another  on 
First-day  morning  at  Stokesly,  a  small  town 
about  three  miles  distant ;  it  was  held  in  a  Me- 
thodist meeting-house,  and  was  a  large,  good 
meeting,  though  to  me,  as  an  individual  it  be- 
gan better  than  it  ended,  for  want  of  obedience. 
Ah  !  my  beloved  sister,  I  often  plunge  myself 
into  deep  distress,  through  an  unwillingness  to 
be  simple  enough,  little  enough,  and  foolish 
enough,  which  I  am  sensible  is  the  alone  way 
to  be  great  enough.  I  sometimes  hope  to  learn 
obedience  by  the  things  that  I  suffer.  Re- 
turned to  Ayton  to  dinner,  had  an  opportuni- 
ty in  the  family,  and  afterwards  went  to  Guis- 
borough,  where  we  had  a  very  crowded  meet- 
ing. Next  morning,  rode  nine  miles  to  Cas- 
tleton,  over  moorlands,  I  thought  truly  '  rude, 
barren,  and  bare.'    However  we  had  a  comfort- 
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able  meeting  after,  so  the  end  crowned  all ; 
got  a  bit  of  dinner  and  again  mounted  pur  nags, 
having  about  sixteen  miles  to  Kirby  Moorside, 
and  an  uneven  road.  Had  a  meeting'  there 
that  evening,  and  a  remarkable  opportunity 
in  the  family  afterwards,  in  which  my  beloved 
companion  was  enlarged  in  the  exercise  of  her 
precious  gift,  with  suitable  matter  to  various 
states.  Thus  the  day  closed,  I  trust  under  a 
grateful  sense  that  the  Lord  is  the  strength  of 
his  dependent  ones. 

"  Yesterday  we  proceeded  direct  here,  27 
miles  ;  arrived  about  three  o'clock.  Attended 
the  select  meeting ;  and  since  I  began  this  we 
have  got  through  the  meeting  for  worship, 
which  notwithstanding  it  was  hard  work,  for 
want  of  more  general  dwelling  deep  in  the  life 
and  power  of  Truth,  yet  I  think  it  proved  a 
time  of  renewed  call  to  dedication  ;  the  living 
were  encouraged,  and  the  lukewarm  and  indif- 
ferent aroused.  The  degeneracy  and  depart- 
ure of  heart  is  truly  great,  yet  some  there  are 
who  do  keep  their  ranks  in  righteousness,  but  I 
often  secretly  lament  that  they  are,  compara- 
tively speaking  so  few.  We  have  had  one  sit- 
ting for  the  transaction  of  the  affairs  of  the  So- 
ciety, and  are  going  again  at  five  o'clock. 

"  I  do  not  know  with  certainty  where  we 
shall  go  from  hence,  but  we  have  had  some 
prospect  of  the  Quarterly  Meeting  at  Newcas- 
tle, next  Third-day,  whether  it  will  really  be 
so  is  not  in  my  power  to  say,  but  if  it  be  right, 
am  without  a  doubt  but  it  will  be  got  to,  and 
got  through." 

"  Sunderland,  18th  of  Tenth  Month,  1798. 

"  I  have  had  a  very  bad  cough  for  more  than 
a  week,  but  it  is  getting  better,  and  I  am  glad 
to  say,  have  not  materially  suffered  from  it. 
My  dear  Sarah  is  better  in  her  health  than  for 
some  time  past ;  I  think  sea-bathing  has  tend- 
ed to  recruit  her.  Thou  understood,  my  dear 
Susanna,  that  we  attended  the  Quarterly  Meet- 
ing at  York,  afterwards  we  made  our  way  to 
that  for  Durham,  at  Newcastle.  The  follow- 
ing week  we  were  at  Darlington  ;  on  the  First- 
day  sat  with  Friends  in  the  morning,  and  in 
the  evening,  had  a  meeting  for  the  inhabitants 
more  at  large,  which  proved  satisfactory. 
Second-day  afternoon  we  reached  Newcastle, 
and  got  through  the  meetings  to  some  relief, 
though  they  were  exceedingly  trying.  So 
much  deviation  from  primitive  purity  causes 
hard  work  to  those  who  are  alive  in  the  Truth  ; 
many  go  heavily  on  their  way.  Feeling  the  stale 
of  things  at  a  low  ebb,  but  endeavouring  to  do 
our  best,  we  must  seek  quietude  and  contentment 
therein  as  far  as  we  can.  Our  stay  was  pro- 
longed till  after  First-day.  We  had  four  pub- 
lic meetings,  those  on  First-day  very  large,  in 
a  riding  school ;  there  were  supposed  to  be  be- 
tween two  and  three  thousand  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  place  and  places  adjacent,  present.  We 
also  visited  the  prisoners  and  the  Infirmary, 
to  satisfaction,  and  were  in  the  market  on  Se- 
venth-day. From  thence  we  proceeded  to 
North  Shields,  attended  their  monthly  and 
week-day  meetings,  and  tarried  with  them  elev- 
en days.  Had  a  public  meeting  on  Fifth-day 
evening,  at  six,  in  a  Methodist  meeting-house, 
Our  own  being  quite  too  small ;  another  on 
Sixth-day  evening  at  South  Shields,  the  other 
side  of  t  he  river  ;  they  are  seaports,  and  com- 


mand a  fine  prospect  of  the  ocean.  On  Sev- 
enth-day, we  attended  the  funeral  of  a  Friend ; 
had  a  pretty  large  meeting  in  another  Method- 
ist meeting-house  ;  they  were  kind  in  offering, 
and  although  it  is  not  pleasant  to  us  to  accept, 
yet  it  often  happens  that  there  is  no  alternative. 
Drank  tea  with  the  relations  of  the  deceased, 
and  had  a  religious  opportunity  with  them  and 
others. 

First-day  morning,  met  again  in  the  meeting- 
house we  had  on  Fifth-day  ;  a  large  gather- 
ing, and  I  think  though  the  labour  was  diffi- 
cult, it  was  a  time  of  Divine  favour.  In  the 
afternoon  we  had  another  at  South  Shields  in 
a  timber  yard,  in  which  my  dear  companion 
was  livingly  exercised.  Stopped  over  their 
week-day  meeting  again  ;  and  came  here  this 
morning,  and  have  sat  meeting  with  Friends 
here.  Thus,  my  dear  sister,  we  get  on  from 
place  to  place,  and  notwithstanding  we  have 
many  trials  to  endure  and  surmount,  we  can  set 
up  our  Ebenezers,  and  say,  with  humbled  hearts, 
'  Hitherto  the  Lord  hath  helped  us.' 

"  Friends  are  very  kind  to  us  everywhere, 
and  this  surely  ought  to  be  enrolled  among  His 
unspeakable  favours,  who  has  given  them  the 
disposition  thereto.  I  don't  know  how  long  we 
shall  be  detained  here  ;  it  is  a  large  place.  We 
are  going  to  have  a  meeting  with  some  of  the 
inhabitants  this  evening.  It  does  not  appear 
which  way  we  shall  take  from  hence ;  hope 
we  shall  be  directed  aright,  and  be  assisted  from 
day  to  day  to  steer  our  course  safe  on  this  '  sea 
of  glass,  mingled  with  fire.'  " 

(To  be  continued.) 

For"  The  Friend." 

Mint,  Anise,  and  Cummin. 

The  following  essay,  taken  from  the  "  An- 
nual Monitor,"  I  send  for  insertion  in  "  The 
Friend,"  (if  approved,)  and  would  affeclionate- 
ly  recommend  a  careful  perusal  of  it  to  all,  but 
more  particularly  those  of  the  young  and 
younger  classes.  .It  affords  matter  for  deep, 
serious  reflection  ;  and  I  believe  we  could  not 
more  profitably  employ  a  portion  of  our  time 
than  by  making  the  inquiries  which  it  en- 
joins. 

'  '  L 
Those  who  have  been  Ions;  enough  on  the 
stage  of  life,  to  observe  attentively  the  state  of 
our  religious  Society  for  half  a  century,  may 
have  observed  a  time,  when,  amongst  many  in 
profession  with  us,  there  was  a  still  wider  devi- 
ation than  there  is  in  the  present  day,  from  thai 
simplicity  of  appearance  and  conduct,  which, 
as  a  body  of  Christians  we  believe  to  have  been 
consistent  with  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus.  But 
in  a  feeling  of  tender  solicitude  and  affectionate 
interest,  may  not  this  inquiry  be  addressed  : — 
"  Whenever  was  there  so  general,  so  diffusive, 
a  departure  from  this  simplicity  in  what  may, 
perhaps,  be  termed  little  deviations, — minor 
approaches  to  the  confines  of  the  world,  and  to 
its  fashions  and  its  vanities,— a  courteous  ap- 
proximation to  its  customs  ;  and  the  inevitable 
consequence,  a  desertion,  by  little  and  little,  of 
the  Standard  of  Truth  ?" 

And  why,  may  some  say,  dwell  thus  upon 
little  things,  when  we  know  there  are  deviations 
of  far  greater  moment  ?    Let  us  reply  with  an- 


other inquiry  :  "  Whoever  sinned  very  widely, 
without  beginning  with  little  things — with  very 
trifles  ?"  Whilst  our  hearts  are  preserved  faith- 
ful in  all  respects  in  little  things,  there  will 
be  very  few,  if  any,  great  transgressions ;  nip 
the  bud,  and  the  blossom  will  not  appear  ;  de- 
stroy the  germ,  and  the  plant  will  never  put 
forth.  Whilst,  therefore,  any  who  have  devi- 
ated in  these  little  things,  may  be  endeavouring 
to  console  themselves  with  the  idea  of  not  being 
far  from  the  Standard,  this  may  not  be  an  un- 
profitable inquiry  for  them  to  adopt :  "  By 
what  means  have  I  been  induced,  even  so  far, 
to  depart  from  secret  conviction  1" 

If  such  an  inquiry  should  be  individually 
made,  with  a  sincere  and  earnest  desire  to 
stand  open  to  the  reply,  we  may  venture  to  ex- 
press a  belief,  that,  al  least  in  a  very  great  ma- 
jority of  instances,  the  Witness  for  God  placed 
in  every  breast,  would  imprint  this  conviction  : 
"By  disregarding  or  resisting  the  gentle,  still, 
small  voice  of  Christ,  the  Good  Shepherd,  and 
listening  to  the  voice  of  the  stranger."  And  is 
this,  dear  young  Friends  of  both  sexes,  and  of 
every  class,  is  this  a  little  thing  ? 

The  matter,  in  itself,  respecting  which  thy 
obedience  has  been  put  to  the  test,  and  con- 
cerning which  this  gentle  monition  has  been 
overruled  or  disregarded,  may  have  been  small 
— a  trifle,  abstractedly  considered  ;  but  no  tri- 
fle, if  it  in  any  degrcee  violates  the  dictates  of 
conscience. 

M  hat  was  the  test  of  obedience  to  our  first 
parents,  by  the  transgression  of  which  they 
forfeited  a  most  happy  and  peaceful  abode, 
brought  "  sin  into  the  world,  and  death  by 
sin?"  Was  it  not,  abstractedly  considered,  a 
trifle  to  eat  a  little  fruit  1  but  it  was  no  trifle  to 
disobey  the  Divine  command.  Consider  how 
nearly  allied  to  this  has  been  thy  own  offence. 
When  wo  reflect  on  the  transgression  that  caus- 
ed the  loss  of  Eden,  what  a  demonstration  have 
we  before  us,  that  little  THINGS  may  be  the 
subjects  of  Divine  command — the  tests  of  our 
obedience  to  him  who  created  us,  and  who  has 
a  right  to  be  obeyed  !  What  proof  is  here  that 
disobedience  in  little  things,  may  involve  con- 
sequences of  the  highest  importance  ! 

We  are  no  advocates  for  tithing  mint,  ani>e, 
and  cummin,  as  substitutes  for  the  weightier 
matters  of  the  law,  well  knowing  that  these  sa- 
crifices will  be  of  no  avail,  if  "  judgment,  mer- 
cy, and  faith,  be  omitted  ;"  but  remember  who 
it  was  that  said,  "  These  ought  ye  to  have 
done,  and  not  to  leave  the  other  undone" 

"  To  him  that  knoweth  to  do  good,  and  do- 
eth  it  not,  to  him  it  is  sin,"  be  it  what  it  will. 
And  may  our  dear  young  Friends,  in  an  es- 
pecial manner,  be  disposed  to  permit  the  lan- 
guage of  experience  to  convey  the  knowledge 
of  hcartiolt  loss,  endured  in  the  days  of  child- 
hood or  of  youth,  through  unwillingness  to 
bear  the  cross,  or  through  weakness  in  not 
maintaining  our  testimonies  in  rcrif  little  things* 
Every  such  dereliction  of  the  gentle  intH  rmns 
of  the  Divine  Monitor,  in  however  small  a  mat- 
ter, was  found  to  pave  the  way  for  wider  and 
wider  deviations  from  the  internal  law;  till,  for 
a  time,  they  silenced  those  feelings  of  compunc- 
tion respecting  these  deviations,  which  arose 
from  "the  reproofs  of  instruction,  that  are  the 
way  of  life."    Deplorable  condition  !  Think 
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not,  therefore,  whoever  thou  art,  that  mayest 
now  be  at  ease,  in  a  neglect  or  disregard  of 
what  thou  hadst  once  known  and  believed  to 
be  the  dictates  of  the  Heavenly  Instructor,  not 
to  say  in  open  rebellion  against  this  Holy  Spirit, 
that,  therefore,  there  is  no  harm  in  those  little 
deviations,  by  which  thou  hast  unhappily  slid- 
den  from  under  conviction. 

If  thou  hast  stifled,  by  disobedience,  the  gen- 
tle monitions  of  the  inward  law,  or  hast  passed 
over  unheeded,  that,  "  still,  small  voice,"  which 
bespeaks  the  presence  of  Jehovah,  the  God  of 
Israel,  thou  canst  no  more  renew  those  feel- 
ings, or  recover  thyself  from  this  state,  than  a 
dead  man  can  restore  himself  to  life.  If,  then, 
the  gracious  Redeemer  should  be  pleased  to  re- 
new in  thy  heart  the  convictions  of  his  Spirit, 
by  a  fresh  visitation  of  his  love  and  goodness ; 
granting  thee  a  sight  and  sense  of  thy  devia- 
tions, whether  small  or  great,  from  His  law  ; 
take  especial  heed  to  these  convictions,  and 
prostrate  thy  soul  before  God,  with  interces- 
sions for  his  pardoning  and  healing  virtue ; 
lest,  by  further  deviations,  thou  shouldst,  by 
little  and  little,  yield  thy  heart  to  the  destroy- 
er, and  finally  fall  a  prey  to  his  wiles  and  stra- 
tegems. 

May  the  youth  be  animated  and  encouraged 
to  make  an  early  sacrifice ;  those  more  ad- 
vanced be  stimulated  to  ponder  with  deep  at- 
tention the  paths  of  their  feet ;  and  the  more 
aged  amongst  us  be  incited  to  unite  with  them 
in  the  important  search,  whether  we  have,  by 
any  dereliction  of  duty,  in  little  or  in  greater 
things,  promoted  this  approach  to  the  spirit  of 
the  world,  either  in  those  under  our  immediate 
care,  or  in  a  wider  circle  of  influence. 

Isthmus  of  Panama. — The  route  from  Cha- 
gres to  Panama  across  the  isthmus,  has  re- 
cently been  traversed  by  —  Jewett,  a  newly 
appointed  Charge  of  the  United  States.  The 
distance  is  sixty-five  miles  in  all,  and  the  jour- 
ney of  the  most  interesting  description.  From 
Gorgona  to  Panama,  the  road  is  a  mere  bridle- 
path through  the  forest.  —  Jewett,  in  a  letter 
seen  by  the  Editor  of  the  Union,  describes  the 
forest  as  one  continued  and  most  magnificent 
green-house — more  beautiful  than  any  he  had 
ever  seen  cultivated  by  the  hand  of  man  in 
the  United  States.  He  regrets  that  he  could 
not  have  been  a  week,  instead  of  a  day,  in  mak- 
ing the  passage.  Many  of  the  trees  were 
bearing  fruit,  growing  in  the  most  luxuriant 
manner.  The  forest  bordering  on  Chagres 
river  is  very  beautiful.  He  never  had  travel- 
led a  distance  of  sixty-five  miles  which  afford- 
ed so  much  to  interest  and  excite  a  stranger  as 
the  route  from  Chagres  to  Panama. — Late  pa- 
per. 

Ammonia. — The  pure  uncarbonated  aqua 
ammonise,  Professor  Silliman  says,  when  ap- 
pliH  to  the  stings  of  bees,  musquitoes,  ser- 
pents, &c,  produces  instant  relief.  Dr. 
Church,  of  Cooperstown,  says:  "A  young 
man  in  this  place  had  accidentally  overset  a 
hive  of  bees,  and  before  he  could  escape,  they 
had  settled  in  great  numbers  on  different  parts 
of  his  body  and  limbs,  and  stung  him  very  se- 
verely. It  was  about  half  an  hour  after  the 
the  accident  happened  when  he  came  to  my 


office,  in  great  agony,  and  he  had  scarcely 
time  to  give  me  an  account  of  it,  before  he 
fainted.  I  immediately  applied  the  ammonia 
to  the  parts  that  had  been  stung,  his  legs, 
arms,  and  breast.  He  directly  recovered  from 
his  faintness,  and  experienced  no  pain  or  other 
inconvenience  afterwards."  The  common  spi- 
rits of  hartshorn  is,  for  this  purpose, -the  most 
available  preparation  of  ammonia. — Exchange 
paper. 


The  parent  that  would  train  up  a  child  in 
the  way  he  should  go,  must  go  in  the  way  he 
would  train  up  the  child. — St.  Louis  paper. 
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Since  the  publication  of  the  account  of  Ohio 
Yearly  Meeting  in  our  first  number  of  the  pre- 
sent volume,  we  have  received  a  communica- 
tion objecting  to  the  following  sentence,  as  im- 
plying a  general  expression  in  the  meeting  re- 
lative to  the  proceedings  of  the  Meeting  for 
Sufferings  for  the  past  year,  which  it  states  did 
not  take  place  :.  "  The  minutes  of  the  Meeting 
for  Sufferings  were  read  and  showed  the  con- 
cern cherished  in  that  body  for  the  faithful 
maintenance  of  our  Christian  doctrines  and  tes-. 
timonies,  and  to  which  the  meeting  generally 
responded."  We  may  just  say  to  our  infor- 
mant, that  we  had  no  intention  to  convey  the 
idea  that  the  meeting  responded  to  the  concern 
of  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  merely  by  an  ex- 
pression relative  to  the  minutes  of  that  meeting. 
One  of  the  accounts  sent  us  by  a  Friend  sign- 
ing the  above  communication,  states,  "  a  gen- 
eral and  united  concern  appeared  to  prevail  for 
the  faithful  upholding  of  our  Christian  doctrines 
and  testimonies."  This  is  merely  a  response 
to  a  similar  engagement  in  the  Meeting  for 
Sufferings. 


We  have  before  us  accounts  from  two  indivi- 
duals who  attended  Indiana  Yearly  Meeting, 
which  commenced  on  Fifth-day,  the  2d  inst., 
at  Richmond — the  Meeting  for  Ministers  and 
Elders  having  been  held  on  Third-day,  and  a 
meeting  for  worship  on  Fourth-day. 

The  four  Friends  from  London  Yearly  Meet- 
ing deputed  to  endeavour  to  effect  a  reunion  of 
those  who  style  themselves  Anti-Slavery 
Friends,  with  Indiana  Yearly  Meeting,  attend- 
ed, and  produced  a  minute  of  their  Yearly 
Meeting,  setting  forth  the  object  of  their  visit, 
and  recommending  them  to  the  kind  attention 
of  Indiana  Yearly  Meeting.  They  also  offered 
an  epistle  addressed  to  the  Anti-Slavery 
Friends,  but  which,  on  consideration,  the  Year 
ly  Meeting  did  not  think  it  proper  to  have  read 
After  expressing  satisfaction  at  the  kind  recep 
tion  they  had  met  with,  and  adverting  to  the 
responsibility  of  the  undertaking,  one  of  the 
delegation  informed  the  meeting  they  wished  a 
committee  to  be  appointed  to  acquaint  them 
with  the  circumstances  of  the  separation,  and 
to  advise  with  them  as  to  the  course  it  would 
be  proper  for  them  to  pursue  in  prosecuting 
their  mission  ;  and  such  committee  was  accord- 
ingly appointed. 


Epistles  were  received  from  all  the  Yearly 
Meetings,  including  one  from  each  division  of 
the  New  England  Yearly  Meeting — one  of 
which  was  read,  and  the  other  directed  to  be 
returned,  with  a  minute  to  that  import. 

On  .  examination  of  the  state  of  the  members, 
as  set  forth  in  the  reports,  many  deficiencies 
appear  to  exist ;  yet  one  account  states  there  is 
cause  of  encouragement,  and  many  pertinent 
arid  impressive  remarks  were  made,  tending  to 
stir  up  to  more  diligence  in  the  discharge  of 
our  several  duties.  Reports  from  the  commit- 
tee on  Indian  concerns,  and  in  relation  to  the 
people  of  colour,  were  read,  which  were  satis- 
factory and  encouraging.  We  infer  from  the 
letters,  that  much  accordancy  of  sentiment  was 
prevalent  through  the  several  sittings  of  the 
meeting,  until  its  close,  which  took  place  on 
Third-day,  the  7th  instant. 

WEST-TOWN  SCHOOL. 

The  Winter  term  will  commence  on  Second- 
day,  the  3d  of  the  Eleventh  month  next,  and 
stages  will  be  provided,  as  usual,  to  convey  the 
children  to  the  School,  which  will  leave  the 
office,  sign  of  the  White  Horse,  Callowhill, 
above  Fifth  street,  on  Sixth-day,  the  31st  inst., 
at  8  o'clock,  a.  m.,  where  the  names  of  the 
children  are  requested  to  be  entered,  in  a  book 
kept  for  the  purpose,  before  that  time.  , 

Parents  and  others,  who  wish  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  benefit  of  sending  their  children 
to  this  Institution,  would  do  well  to  forward 
their  names  early  to  the  Superintendent,  Pen- 
nock  Passmore,  at  the  School,  or  to  the  Trea- 
surer, Joseph  Snowdon,  No.  84  Mulberry  st. 

Phila.,  Tenth  month,  1845. 


PLYMOUTH  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS. 

The  Winter  Term  of  Hannah  Williams's 
Boarding  School  will  commence  the  10th  of 
the  Eleventh  month  next.  The  usual  branch- 
es of  a  plain  English  education  will  be  taught. 
Terms. — Twenty-five  dollars  per  quarter  of 
twelve  weeks,  payable  quarterly  in  advance. 
Washing,  three  dollars  per  quarter. 

References. — Benjamin  Albertson,  N.  W. 
corner  of  Market  and  Front  streets  ;  Jesse 
Williams,  N.  W.  corner  of  Fifth  and  Coates 
street,  Philadelphia. 

Daily  communication  with  the  city  by 
stage. 

Plymouth,  Tenth  month,  1845. 


Married,  on  Fourth-day,  the  8th  instant,  at  Friends' 
meeting  near  Chester,  Samuel  W.  Maris,  to  Sarah, 
daughter  of  Richard  Wetherill,  all  of  the  same  place. 

-,  at  Friends'  meeting,  Salem,  N.  J.,  oil 


Fourth-day,  the  eighth  instant,  Francis  Bacon  of 
Greenwich,  Cumberland  county,  N.  J.,  to  Hannah, 
daughter  of  Samuel  and  Mary  Allen,  of  Mannington, 
Salem  county. 

-,  at  Friends'  meeting-house,  Orchard  street, 


New  York,  on  uV  8th  instant,  Josuii  Lowne.'  Har- 
vey, of  this  city,  to  Caroline  Eliza,  daughter  of  the 
late  Dr.  John  L.  Fitz  Randolph,  of  New  York. 

■  ,  at  Friends'  meeting  house,  New  Bedford, 

Mass.,  on  Fifth-day,  the  9th  instant,  George  Abbott, 
of  Salem,  New  Jersey,  to  Ruth  S.,  daughter  of  the 
late  George  W.  Baker,  of  the  former  place. 
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For  "  The  Friend." 

INFLUX  OP  THE  SEA. 

In  a  late  number  of  "  The  Friend"  is  an 
account  of'  a  remarkable,  wave,  or  swelling  of 
the  sea.  In  looking  over  Captain  Wilkes's 
Journal  of  the  South  Sea  Exploring  Expedition, 
i  noticed  an  account  of  the  occurrence  of  a 
similar  phenomenon,  which  is  herewith  offered 
for  insertion. 

The  former  account  was  published  on  pages 
338,  339  of  the  last  volume  of  "  The  Friend," 
and  was  attributed,  as  suggested  in  the  note  to 
Jhis  extract,  to  the  agency  of  an  earthquake. 

I^ffrm^t.-' hmm^m i >*U  m  k QX, if.  ■  i 

Coan  obliged  me  with  the  following  account 
of  the  influx  of  the  sea  at  Hilo,  on  the  7th  of 
November,  1837.  A  similar  occurrence,  it 
will  be  recollected,  took  place  at  the  Island  of 
Tutuila,  in  the  Samoan  Group. 

At  about  seven  o'clock,  p.  m.,  the  sea  at 
Hilo  was  observed  to  retire  far  below  its  usual 
low-water  mark.  In  a  few  moments  after- 
wards, the  water  returned  in  a  gigantic  wave, 
rushing  to  the  shore  with  great  velocity,  and 
breaking  upon  the  beach  with  a  noise  like  a 
peal  of  thunder.  All  the  low  grounds  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  beach  were  instantly 
swept  away.  So  sudden  and  unexpected  was 
the  catastrophe,  that  many  of  the  inhabitants 
were  engulphed  in  the  flood,  and  compelled  to 
struggle  for  their  lives.    The  sea  remained 
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upon  the  land  about  fifteen  minutes,  when  it 
retired  beyond  the  line  of  low-water,  and  after 
a  short  interval,  returned  again,  but  with  less 
violence.  It  afterwards  continued  to  vibrate 
for  a  time,  gradually  decreasing  at  each  oscil- 
lation, until  it  attained  its  usual  level. 

The  scene  of  distress  which  this  phenome- 
non produced,  was  great.  Hundreds  of  na- 
tives were  at  a  meeting  near  the_  sea-shore 
when  the  wave  rushed  upon  them,  and  left 
them  struggling  amidst  the  wreck  of  their 
worldly  effects.  Some  of  them  were  carried 
to  sea,  while  others  were  dashed  upon  the 
shore,  surrounded  by  the  fragments  of  their 
houses,  which  had  been  broken  to  pieces,  to- 
gether with  the  timber,  frames,  calabashes, 
&c. 

Cries  of  distress  came  from  all  sides,  as  well 
from  those  who  were  struggling  for  life,  as 
those  who  had  come  down  to  their  relief.  Pa- 
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rents  were  rushing  to  and  fro,  looking  for  their 
children,  husbands  for  their  wives,  children  for 
their  parents,  each  crying  for  the  other  with 
wailing  and  hallooings.  The  whole,  combined 
with  the  loud  roar  of  the  sea,  rendered  the 
scene  one  of  thrilling  interest. 

Fortunately,  an  English  whaler,  the  Admi- 
ral Cockburn.  of  wrvr.h  James  Lawrence  was 
commander,  was  lying  in  the  bay  at  the  time. 
He,  in  a  most  praiseworthy  manner,  lowered 
his  boats,  and  kept  them  cruizing  about  the 
bay,  in  search  of  the  natives,  many  of  whom 
were  picked  up  wearied  and  exhausted,  and  by 
this  timely  aid  their  lives  were  preserved. 
Not  a  canoe  was  left  on  shore  to  assist  in  this 
work. 

The  master  of  the  Admiral  Cockburn  affirms 
that  the  water  ran  past  his  ship  at  the  rate  of 
eight  knots  an  hour,  and  that  the  soundings 
were  reduced  from  five  to  three  and  a  half 
fathoms,  which  left  a  great  part  of  the  bay 
dry. 

At  Oahu  this  phenomenon  was  likewise  not- 
ed by  Dr.  Rooke,  who  has  given  an  account  of 
it  in  the  Hawaiian  Spectator,  volume  1,  1838. 
The  time  of  its  occurrence,  as  given  by  him, 
was  six  o'clock,  p.  m.,  and  the  sea  continued  to 
vibrate  until  the  next  day  at  noon.  The  time 
of  commencement  at  Oahu  preceded  that  at 
Hilo  by  half  an  hour. 

It  appears,  from  the  facts  that  have  been 
stated  relative  to  a  like  phenomenon  at  Tutui- 
la, that  although  the  two  were  not  coincident, 
yet  they  were  so  closely  allied  in  point  of  time, 
as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  the  same  cause  having 
produced  both.  It  is  certain  that  the  phenom- 
enon took  place  first  at  the  Samoan  Group, 
and  supposing  that  the  two  watches  by  which 
it  was  noted  were  both  correct,  as  the  differ- 
ence of  longitude  is  thirteen  degrees,  the  elaps- 
ed time  from  the  first  wave  at  Tutuila  to  that 
of  the  observations  at  Oahu,  allowing  for  the 
difference  of  longitude,  was  two  hours,  thirty 
minutes.  The  actual  distance  is  two  thousand 
two  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  on  a  course  N.  20° 
E.,  which  would  prove  that  the  wave  must 
have  proceeded  from  south  to  north  at  the  rate 
of  nine  hundred  miles  per  hour.  It  would 
also  go  to  prove  that  the  wave  which  was  felt 
at  Hilo,  and  the  north  side  of  Maui,  was  a  re- 
turning wave,  the  difference  of  time  having 
been  an  hour  ;  and  what  is  remarkable,  its  ex- 
tent seems  to  have  been  confined  to  a  very 
small  belt,  as  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
felt  at  Kauai.  There  Was  no  recoil  or  return 
wave  on  the  north  side  of  Tutuila,  its  breadth, 
therefore,  would  seem  not  to  have  extended  be- 
yond one  hundred  miles. 

By  comparing  the  velocity  of  its  rise  and 
fall,  we  find  that  at  Tutuila  it  exceeded  that  at 
Oahu.  At  the  former  place  the  rise  and  fall 
was  nine  and  a  half  feet  in  two  minutes,  while 
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at  the  latter  it  was  only  two  feet  a  minute.  It 
is  remarkable  that  it  should  not  have  reached 
above  high-water  mark  on  the  south  side,  of 
the  Hawaiian  Group.  The  centre  of  the  wave 
seems  to  have  passed  in  a  line  over  Maui.  The 
southern  side  of  that  island  was  more  affected 
than  that  of  Oahu,  but  the  wave  on  tho  north 
side  seems  to  have  been  larger,  and  was  more 
destructive,  for  the  small  village  oi  Kabul  ui,  in 
the  district  of  Wailuku  was  entirely  swept 
away. 

The  inhabitants  of  Kahuliu,  on  seeing  the 
sea  retiring,  rushed  to  the  reefs  with  great  joy 
to  secure  the  fish,  but  before  they  could  reach 
them,  the  sea-wave  came  rolling  in,  like  an  ex- 
tended wall,  to  bury  and  destroy  all  their  ha- 
bitations, or  sweep  them  away  ;  only  two  lives, 
however,  were  lost  there,  while  at  Hilo  there 
were  twelve  persons  missing. 

The  rise  at  Hilo,  according  to  a  mark  on 
the  boat-house,  was  found  to  be  eleven  feet 
above  high-water  mark. 

The  weather  was  somewhat  similar,  and 
was  at  both  places  rather  lowering.* 

I  afterwards  made  inquiries  on  the  coast  of 
California,  whether  this  rise  and  fall  of  the 
sea  had  been  observed  there,  but  did  not  suc- 
ceed in  obtaining  any  information.  There 
was  a  similar  phenomenon  in  the  year  1819, 
but  from  all  accounts  it  appears  to  have  been 
less  violent. 


*  On  comparing  the  times  of  this  great  rush  of  wa- 
ters at  the  two  points,  viz.  the  Samoan  Island,  and  this 
group,  we  find  them  almost  coincident  with  the  earth- 
quake at  Chili,  that  happened  on  the  7th  of  November, 
1837  ;  how  far  they  are  to  be  imputed  to  it,  is  a  subject 
of  interesting  inquiry  that  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  pur- 
sue in  this  place. 


The  tonnage  of  the  commercial  steam  ves- 
sels of  the  three  following  countries,  stood  as 
follows  : 

United  States  in  1843,        218,994  tons. 

Great  Britain  in  1844,       190,288  tons. 

France  in  1841,  10,183  tons. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  foregoing 
statement  has  reference  only  to  the  commer- 
cial marine  of  the  three  countries. — Late  pa- 
per. 

To  Polish  Mahogany  Furniture. — Rub  it 
with  cold  linseed  oil,  and  polish  by  rubbing 
with  a  clean  dry  cloth,  after  wiping  the  oil  from 
the  furniture.  Do  this  once  a  week,  and  your 
mahogany  tables  will  be  so  finely  polished 
that  hot  water  would  not  injure  them.  Tho 
reason  is  this  :  linseed  oil  hardens  when  expos- 
ed to  the  air,  and  when  it  has  filled  all  the  pores 
of  the  wood,  the  surface  becomes  hard  and 
smooth,  like  glass. 
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CAPTAIN  FREMONT'S  REPORT. 

Report  of  the  Exploring  Expedition  to  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  in  the  year  1842, — and 
to  Oregon  and  North  California,  in  the 
years  1843-44.  By  Brevet  Captain  J.  C. 
Fremont,  of  the  Topographical  Engin- 
eers. 

(Continued  from  page  28.) 

The  expedition  reached  Fort  Hall,  in  lat.  43 
deg.  01  min.  30  sec.  and  long.  112  deg.  29 
min.  54  sec.  on  the  19th  September,  where 
they  obtained  a  supply  of  provisions,  but  expe- 
rienced much  inconvenience  from  the  frost  and 
snow  of  a  very  early  winter.  Respecting  the 
propriety  of  establishing  a  military  post  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Fort  Hall,  Capt.  Fremont 
says : 

"  Allowing  fifty  miles  for  the  road  from  the 
Beer  Springs  of  Bear  river  to  Fort  Hall,  its  dis- 
tance along  the  travelled  road  from  the  town 
of  Westport,  on  the  frontier  of  Missouri,  by 
way  of  Fort  Laramie  and  the  great  South  Pass, 
is  1,323  miles.  Beyond  this  place,  along  the 
line  of  road  along  the  barren  valley  of  the  Upper 
Columbia,  there  does  not  occur,  for  a  distance 
of  nearly  three  hundred  miles  to  the  westward, 
a -fertile  spot  of  ground  sufficiently  large  to  pro- 
duce the  necessary  quantity  of  grain,  or  pastu- 
rage enough  to  allow  even  a  temporary  repose 
to  the  emigrants.  On  their  recent  passage,  they 
had  been  able  to  obtain,  at  very  high  prices,  and 
insufficient  quantity,  only  such  assistance  as 
could  be  afforded  by  a  small  and  remote  trad- 
ing post — and  that  a  foreign  one — which,  in 
the  supply  of  its  own  wants,  had  necessarily 
drawn  around  it  some  of  the  resources  of  civi- 
lization, but  which  obtained  nearly  all  its  sup- 
plies from  the  distant  depot  of  Vancouver,  by  a 
difficult  wator  carriage  of  250  miles  up  the 
Columbia  river,  and  a  land  carriage  by  pack 
horses  of  600  miles.  An  American  [establish- 
ment] sufficiently  strong  to  give  to  their  road  a 
more  perfect  security  against  the  Indian  tribes, 
who  are  unsettled  in  locality,  and  very  uncer- 
tain in  their  disposition,  and  which,  with  the 
necessary  facilities  for  the  repair  of  their  equip- 
age, would  be  able  to  afford  them  relief  in  stock 
and  grain  from  the  produce  of  the  post,  would 
be  of  extraordinary  value  to  the  emigration. 
Such  a  post  (and  all  others  which  may  be 
established  on  the  line  to  Oregon)  would  natu- 
rally form  the  nucleus  o£  a  settlement,  at  which 
supplies  and  repose  would  be  obtained  by  the 
emigrant,  or  trading  caravans,  which  may 
hereafter  traverse  these  elevated,  and,  in  many 
places,  desolate  and  inhospitable  regions." 

From  Fort  Hall  the  expedition  travelled  prin- 
cipally along  the  banks  of  Lewis's  river,  a  dis- 
tance of  612  miles,  to  "  Fort  Nez  Perce,"  a 
trading  establishmentof  the  Hudson  Bay  Com-, 
pany,  erected  a  few  hundred  yards  above  the 
junction  of  the  Walahwala  with  the  Columbia 
river,  which  they  reached  on  October  the  25th. 
On  the  17th  of  October,  when  deviating  from 
the  course  of  the  river  to  avoid  a  detour  to  the 
north,  which  it  makes  at  Fort  Boise,  the  tra- 
vellers reached  the  valley  of  the  Grand  Rond — 
"  One  of  the  few  places,"  says  Captain  Fre- 
mont, "  we  have  seen  in  our  journey  so  far, 
where  a  farmer  would  delight  to  establish  him- 
self, if  he  were  content  to  live  in  the  seclusion 


which  it  imposes.  It  is  about  20  miles  in  dia- 
meter, and  may  in  time  form  a  superb  coun- 
ty." In  this  neighbourhood  the  trees  grow  to 
an  immense  size  ;  the  party  met  "  with  pines 
apparently  200  feet  high,  and  three  to  seven  feet 
in  diameter."  "Some  white  spruces  were  12 
feet  in  circumference,  and  one  of  the  larches 
ten  ;  eight  feet  being  the  average  of  those 
along  the  road.  Their  height  appeared  to  be 
from  100  to  180,  or  perhaps  200  feet,  and  the 
trunks  of  the  larches  were  sometimes  100  feet 
without  a  limb,  but  the  white  spruces  were  gen- 
erally covered  with  branches,  nearly  to  the 
root.  All  these  trees  have  their  branches,  par- 
ticularly the  lower  ones,  declining." 

About  nine  miles  above  the  Nez  Perce  fort  is 
the  junction  of  the  two  great  forks  of  the  Co- 
lumbia ;  the  expedition  did  not  go  up  to  the 
juncture,  being  pressed  for  time. 

"  From  the  South  Pass  to  this  place  is  about 
1,000  miles;  and  as  it  is  about  the  same  dis- 
tance from  that  pass  to  the  Missouri  river  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Kansas,  it  may  be  assumed  that 
2,000  miles  is  the  necessary  land  travel  in 
crossing  from  the  United  States  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean  on  this  line. 

Captain  Fremont  proceeded  up  the  river  in  a 
large  canoe,  from  the  Methodist  Missionary  es- 
tablishment below  the  falls  of  the  Columbia,  to 
Fort  Vancouver,  which  he  reached  about  mid- 
night on  the  5th  of  November.  This  was  the 
furthest  westward  point  of  the  outward  bound 
journey,  being,  by  the  route  of  the  expedi- 
tion, 2,766  miles  from  Kansas,  on  the  western 
frontier  of  the  State  of  Missouri. 

"  In  the  morning,  (says  Capt.  F.)  the  first 
object  that  attracted  my  attention,  was  the 
barque  Columbia,  lying  at  anchor  near  the 
landing.  She  was  about  to  start  on  her  voy- 
age to  England,  and  was  now  ready  for  sea, 
being  detained  only  in  waiting  the  arrival  of 
the  express  batteaus,  which  descend  the  Colum- 
bia and  its  north  fork  with  the  overland  mail 
from  Canada  and  Hudson's  bay,  which  had 
been  delayed  beyond  their  usual  time.  I  im- 
mediately waited  upon  Dr.  McLaughlin,  the 
executive  officer  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company 
in  the  territory  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
who  received  me  with  the  courtesy  and  hospi- 
tality for  which  he  has  been  eminently  distin- 
guished, and  which  makes  a  forcible  and  de- 
lightful impression  on  a  traveller  from  the  long 
wilderness  from  which  we  had  issued.  I  was 
immediately  supplied  by  him  with  the  necessary 
stores  and  provisions  to  refit  and  support  my 
party  in  our  contemplated  winter  journey  to 
the  States  ;  and  also  with  a  Mackinaw  boat 
and  canoes,  manned  with  Canadian  and  Iro- 
quois voyageurs  and  Indians,  for  their  trans- 
portation to  the  Dalles  of  the  Columbia.  In 
addition  to  this  efficient  kindness  in  furnish- 
ing these  necessary  supplies,  I  received  from 
him  a  warm  and  gratifying  sympathy  in  the 
suffering  which  his  great  experience  led  him 
to  anticipate  for  us  in  our  homeward  journey, 
and  a  letter  of  recommendation  and  credit  for 
any  officers  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  into 
whose  posts  we  might  be  driven  by  unexpected 
misfortune., 

"  Of  course  the  future  supplies  for  my  party 
were  paid  for,  bills  on  the  government  of  the 
United  States  being  readily  taken ;  but  every 


hospitable  attention  was  extended  to  me,  and  1 
accepted  an  invitation  to  take  a  room  in  the 
fort,  '  and  to  make  myself  at  home  while  1 
stayed." 

"  I  found  many  American  emigrants  at  the 
fort  ;  others  had  already  crossed  the  river  into 
their  land  of  promise — the  Walahmette  valley. 
Others  were  daily  arriving,  and  all  of  them 
had  been  furnished  with  shelter,  so  far  as  it 
could  be  afforded  by  the  buildings  connected 
with  the  establishment.  Necessary  clothing 
and  provisions  (the  latter  to  be  afterwards  re- 
turned in  kind  from  the  produce  of  their  la- 
bour) were  also  furnished.  This  friendly  as- 
sistance was  of  very  great  value  to  the  emi- 
grants, whose  families  are  otherwise  exposed  to 
much  suffering  in  the  winter  rains,  which  had 
now  commenced,  at  the  same  time  that  they 
were  in  want  of  all  the  common  necessaries  of 
life.  Those  who  had  taken  a  water  convey- 
ance at  the  Nez  Perce  fort  continued  to  arrive 
safely,  with  no  other  accident  than  has  been 
already  mentioned.  The  party  which  had 
passed  over  the  Cascade  mountains  were  re- 
ported to  have  lost  a  number  of  their  animals, 
and  those  who  had  driven  their  stock  down  the 
Columbia,  had  brought  them  safelyin,and  found 
for  them  a  ready  and  very  profitable  market, 
and  were  already  proposing  to  return  to  the 
States  in  the  spring  for  another  supply. 

"  In  the  space  of  two  days  our  preparations 
had  been  completed,  and  we  were  ready  to  set 
out  on  our  return.  It  would  have  been  very 
gratifying  to  have  gone  down  to  the  Pacific, 
and,  solely  in  the  interest  and  the  love  of  geo- 
graphy, to  have  seen  the  ocean  on  the  western 
as  well  as  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  continent, 
so  as  to  give  a  satisfactory  completeness  to  the 
geographical  picture  formed  in  our  minds  ;  but 
the  rainy  season  had  now  regularly  set  in,  and 
the  air  was  filled  with  fogs  and  rain,  which  left 
no  beauty  in  any  scenery,  and  obstructed  ob- 
servations. The  object  of  my  instructions  had 
been  entirely  fulfilled  in  having  connected  our 
i-econnoissance  with  the  surveys  of  Captain 
Wilkes  ;  and,  although  it  would  have  been 
agreeable  and  satisfactory  to  terminate  here 
also  our  ruder  astronomical  observations,  I 
was  not,  for  such  a  reason,  justifiable  in  mak- 
ing a  delay  in  waiting  for  favourable  weath- 
er." 

Captain  Fremont  left  Fort  Vancouver,  on 
his  homeward  journey,  on  the  10th  of  Novem- 
ber, and  arrived  at  the  Dalles  of  the  Columbia, 
a  distance  of  ninety  miles,  on  the  18th. 

"  The  camp  was  now  occupied,"  (continues 
the  narrative,)  "  in  making  the  necessary  pre- 
parations for  our  homeward  journey,  which, 
though  homeward,  contemplated  a  new  route, 
and  a  great  circuit  to  the  south  and  southeast, 
and  the  exploration  of  the  Great  Basin  between 
the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Sierra  Nevada. 
Three  principal  objects  were  indicated,  by  re- 
port or  by  maps,  as  being  on  this  route ;  the 
character  or  exislcnceof  which  I  wished  to  as- 
certain, and  which  I  -assumed  as  landmarks,  or 
leading  points;  on  the  projected  line  of  return. 
The  first  of  these  points  was  the.Tiamath  lake, 
on  the  table  land  between  the  head  of  Fall  ri- 
ver, which  comes  to  the  Columbia,  and  the 
Sacramento,  which  goes  to  the  bay  of  San 
Francisco  ;  and  from  which  lake  a  river  of  the 
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same  name  makes  its  way  westwardly  direct  to 
the  ocean.  This  lake  and  river  are  often  call- 
ed Klamet,  but  1  have  chosen  to  write  its  name 
according  to  the  Indian  pronunciation. 

"  The  position  of  this  lake,  on  the  line  of  in- 
land communication  between  Oregon  and  Cali- 
fornia ;  its  proximity  to  the  demarcation  boun- 
dary of  latitude  42°  ;  its  imputed  double  char- 
acter of  lake,  or  meadow,  according  to  the 
season  of  the  year ;  and  the  hostile  and  war- 
like character  attributed  to  the  Indians  about  it 
— all  made  it  a  desirable  object  to  visit  and  ex- 
amine. From  this  lake  our  course  was  intend- 
ed to  be  about  southeast,  to  a  reported  lake 
called  Mary's,  at  some  days'  journey  in  the 
Great  Basin  ;  and  thence,  still  on  southeast,  to 
the  reputed  Buenaventura  river,  which  has  had 
a  place  in  so  many  maps,  and  countenanced 
the  belief  of  the  existence  of  a  great  river  flow- 
ing from  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  bay  of 
San  Francisco.  From  the  Buenaventura,  the 
next  point  was  intended  to  be  in  that  section  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains  which  includes  the  heads 
of  Arkansas  river,  and  of  the  opposite  waters 
of  the  Californian  gulf;  and  thence  down  the 
Arkansas  to  Bent's  fort,  and  home. 

"  This  was  our  projected  line  of  return — a 
great  part  of  it  absolutely  new  to  geographical, 
botanical,  and  geological  science — and  the  sub- 
ject of  reports  in  relation  to  lakes,  rivers,  de- 
serts, and  savages  hardly  above  the  condition 
of  mere  wild  animals,  which  inflamed  desire  to 
know  what  this  terra  incognita  really  contain- 
ed. It  was  a  serious  enterprise,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  winter,  to  undertake  the  traverse 
of  such  a  region,  and  with  a  party  consisting 
only  of  twenty-five  persons,  and  they  of  many 
nations — American,  French,  German,  Cana- 
dian, Indian,  and  coloured — and  most  of  them 
young,  several  being  under  twenty-one  years 
of  age.  All  knew  that  a  strange  country  was 
to  be  explored,  and  dangers  and  hardships  to 
be  encountered  ;  but  no  one  blenched  at  the 
prospect.  On  the  contrary,  courage  and  con- 
fidence animated  the  whole  party.  Cheerful- 
ness, readiness,  subordination,  prompt  obedi- 
ence, characterized  all ;  nor  did  any  extremity 
of  peril  and  privation  to  which  we  were  after- 
wards exposed,  ever  belie,  or  derogate  from, 
the  fine  spirit  of  this  brave  and  generous  com- 
mencement." 

(To  he  continued.) 


The  Power  of  Kindness. — Horace  Mann, 
secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education  in  Mass., 
is  engaged  in  a  controversy  with  certain  teach- 
ers in  the  City  of  Notions  on  the  question 
whether  corporeal  punishment  is  either  useful 
or  necessary  as  a  means  of  securing  proper 
discipline  in  schools.  The  Secretary  tells  the 
following  story,  which  is  a  sufficient  answer  to 
all  that  we  have  ever  seen  urged  in  favour  of 
the  ferule  and  switch. — Late  paper. 

"  In  a  town  not  thirty  miles  from  Boston,  a 
young  lady,  who  aimed  at  the  high  standard 
of  governing  without  forcCj  and  had  determin- 
ed to  live  or  die  by  her  faith,  went  into  a 
school  which  was  liar  below  the  average  in 
point  of  good  order.  Such  were  the  gentleness 
and  sweetness  of  her  manners,  and  intercourse 
with  her  pupils,  that,  for  a  few  days,  there  was 
nothing  but  harmony.    Soon,  however,  some 


of  the  older  pupils  began  to  fall  back  into  their 
former  habits  of  inattention  and  mischief. 
This  relapse  she  met  with  tender  and  earnest 
remonstrances,  and  by  an  increased  manifesta- 
of  interest  in  them.  But  it  was  soon  whispered 
among  the  transgressors  that  she  would  not 
punish,  and  this  added  at  once  to  their  confi- 
dence and  to  their  numbers.  The  obedient 
were  seduced  into  disobedience,  and  the  whole 
school  seemed  rapidly  resolving  into  anarchy. 
Near  the  close  of  the  forenoon,  when  this  state 
of  things  was  approaching  a  crisis,  the  teacher 
suspended  the  regular  exercises  of  the  school, 
and  made  an  appeal,  individually,  to  her  insub- 
ordinate pupils.  But,  finding  no  hope-giv- 
ing response  from  their  looks  or  words,  she 
returned  to  her  seat,  and  bowed  her  head,  and 

wept  bitterly.  When  her  paroxysm  of  grief  tin  (1 
subsided,  she  dismissed  school  for  the  morning. 
After  intermission  she  returned,  resolving  on 
one  more  effort,  but  anticipating,  should  that 
fail,  the  alternative  of  abandoning  the  school. 
She  found  the  pupils  all  in  their  seats.  Tak- 
ng  her  own,  she  paused  for  a  moment,  to  gain 
strength  for  her  final  appeal.  At  this  juncture 
of  indiscribable  pain,  several  of  the  ringleaders 
rose  from  their  seats  and  approached  her. 
They  said  to  her,  that  they  appeared  on  ac- 
count of  the  school,  and  particularly  on  their 
own,  to  ask  pardon  for  what  they  had  done, 
to  express  their  sorrow  for  the  pain  they  had 
caused  her,  and  to  promise,  in  behalf  of  all, 
that  her  wishes  should  thereafter  be  cordially 
obeyed.  Her  genuine  sorrow  had  touched  a 
spot  in  their  hearts  which  no  blows  could 
ever  reach ;  and,  from  that  hour,  the  school 
went  on  with  a  degree  of  intellectual  improve- 
ment never  known  before." 

Natural  Instinct. — For  some  time  past,  the 
workmen  engaged  in  renovating  the  Glasgow 
Cathedral,  had  observed  an  unusual  concourse 
of  sparrows  coming  regularly  to  a  hole  in  one 
of  the  slanting  walls  of  the  old  Consistory 
Court,  which  is  now  being  taken  down,  and 
holding  a  great  a-do,  "  cheeping  and  chirping," 
and  apparently  feeding  some  birds  within.  For 
a  brief  space  this  was  thought  nothing  of,  as  it 
was  known  the  young  brood  were  just  about 
flying,  and  it  was  imagined  it  might  be  some 
of  these,  nor  so  strong  as  the  others,  which  the 
parents  were  feeding.  The  meetings  being 
continued,  however,  a  gentleman  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood induced  the  men  to  get  a  ladder,  and 
examine  the  cause  of  all  those  noisy  doings ; 
when  it  was  found  that  the  female  sparrow, 
after  all  her  brood  had  left  her,  had  got  so 
wrapped  about  the  leg  with  some  of  the  threads 
composing  her  nest,  that  it  was  impossible  for 
her  to  escape,  the  leg  being  considerably  swol- 
len by  the  attempts  which  she  had  made  to  ef- 
fect it.  In  the  above  dilemma,  how  beautiful 
it  is  to  perceive  that  she  was  constantly  con- 
doled with,  and  her  wants  supplied  by  her  fel- 
low sparrows,  —-sparrows  of  humanity  and  ge- 
nerous feeling  they  must  have  been.  Let  man- 
kind take  the  lesson.  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
the  poor  bird  was  let  away. — Glasgow  Con. 

Hedgehogs. — One  of  the  most  interesting 
facts  of  the  natural  history  of  the  hedgehog  is 
that  announced  in  1831,  by  —  Lenz,  and 


which  is  now  confirmed  by  Professor  Buck- 
land  :  That  is,  that  the  most  violent  poisons 
have  no  cflbct  upon  it — a  fact  which  renders  it 
of  peculiar  value  in  the  forests,  where  it  ap- 
pears to  destroy  a  great  number  of  noxious 
reptiles.  —  Lenz  says,  he  had  once  in  his 
house  a  female  hedgehog,  which  he  kept  in  a 
large  box,  and  which  soon  became  very  mild 
and  familiar.  He  often  put  into  the  box  some 
adders,  which  she  attacked  with  great  avidity, 
seizing  them  by  the  body,  the  head,  or  the  tail, 
and  did  not  appear  alarmed  or  embarrassed 
when  they  coiled  themselves  around  her  body. 
Neither  herself,  nor  the  young  she  was  suck- 
ling, seemed  to  suffer  from  the  bites  of  the  ve- 
nomous reptiles.  Palles  also  assures  us  that 
the  hedgehog  can  eat  about  one  hundred  can- 
tbarides  without  experiencing  any  of  the  ef- 
fects which  that  insect,  taken  inwardly,  produ- 
ces on  men,  dogs,  or  cats.  A  German  physi- 
cian, who  had  made  the  hedgehog  a  peculiar 
object  of  study,  gave  it  a  strong  dose  of  prussic 
acid,  of  arsenic,  of  opium,  and  of  corrosive 
sublimate,  none  of  which  did  it  any  harm.  The 
hedgehog,  in  its  natural  state,  only  feeds  on 
pears,  apples,  and  other  fruit,  when  it  can  get 
nothing  it  likes  better.  Its  ordinary  food  con- 
sists of  worms,  slugs,  snails  and  adders. — Late 
paper. 


American  Apples. —  Robert  L.  Pell,  Esq., 
of  Westchester  county,  New  York,  has  an  or- 
chard of  twenty  thousand  apples  trees,  all  bear- 
ing Newtown  Pippins.  By  trimming,  and  the 
application  of  the  best  manures,  he  has  brought 
the  fruit  to  unusual  size  and  excellence.  The 
apples  are  picked  and  packed  in  barrels  with- 
out being  rolled  or  jolted  in  carts,  and  so  ar- 
rive in  the  very  best  order  for  shipment.  Last 
year  they  were  sola1  in  London  at  twenty-one 
dollars  a  barrel,  and  the  merchant  to  whom 
they  were  consigned,  wrote  that  the  nobility 
and  other  people  of  great  wealth  had  actually 
bought  them  by  retail  at  a  guinea  a  dozen, 
which  is  some  forty-five  cents  an  apple.  R. 
L.  Pell  has  from  three  to  four  thousand  bar- 
rels of  the  apples  this  year,  which  are  sold  as 
fast  as  they  arrive  in  market  at  six  dollars  a 
barrel,  and  are  all  shipped  to  England.  It  is 
quite  a  business  for  one  of  our  commission 
merchants  to  dispose  of  the  produce  of  this  no- 
ble plantation, 

The  American  apple,  take  it  all  in  all,  is  the 
most  valuable  fruit  which  grows  on  the  earth. 
We  undervalue  them  because  they  are  so  abun- 
dant ;  and  even  many  American  farmers  will 
not  take  the  trouble  to  live  like  an  English 
lord,  though  the  trouble  would  be  very  little. — 
Journ.  of  Coin. 

Ice  land  transformed  into  Sun-land.  —  M. 
Gaymard  read  to  the  French  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences, at  one  of  their  recent  meetings,  a  letter 
which  he  had  received  from  Reykjavik,  in  Ice- 
land, informing  him  that  for  an  entire  year 
there  has  been  beautiful  weather  in  that  island, 
and  scarcely  any  winter.  The  summer  of 
1844,  and  as  much  of  the  present  summer  as 
had  passed,  have  been  delightful.  The  mea- 
dows arc  in  the  finest  possible  stale,  and  the 
fisheries  highly  productive. — Mechanics'1  Mag- 
azine. 
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THE  FRIEND. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

MARY  FISHER,  &c. 
«'  Mary  Fisher  ;  or  the  Qualcer  Maiden  and 
the  Grand  Turk,-  ivith  Other  Poems. — 
Philadelphia,  1845."    36  pp.  18mo. 

The  foregoing  is  the  title  of  a  collection  of 
poems  which  has  just  been  printed  in  this  city. 
The  leading  one  gives  name  to  the  little  vol- 
ume, and  is  said  to  be  "  a  close  version  of  the 
account  of  Mary  Fisher,  as  preserved  in  the 
annals  of  the  Society  of  Friends."  With  the 
narrative  on  which  it  is  founded,  most  of  our 
readers  are  probably  familiar.  Some  of  the 
minor  pieces,  from  the  German,  originally  ap- 
peared in  the  pages  of  "  The  Friend." 

We  select  as  a  specimen  of  the  author's 
manner,  the  following  touching  lines. 

LINES 

Written  for  a  little  girl  of  six  years  of  age,  who  loved  to  see 
her  friends  look  pleasant  about  her,  and  would  inquire  of 
those  who  looked  sad,  "Hast  thou  not  a  smile  for  me  1" — 
She  had  the  hip  complaint,  and  at  the  time  this  was  written 
was  confined  to  the  splint. 

The  Invald  to  her  Frends. 

Father !  bid  the  shadows  fly, 
Dimming'  now  thy  anxious  eye ; 
Let  thy  ceaseless  smile  impart, 
Gladness  to  thy  Mary's  heart. 
Whilst  the  day's  slow  hours  go  by 
Bound  and  bandaged  though  I  lie, 
Kindness  still  my  grief  beguiles, 
I  am  comforted  by  smiles. 
'Tis  with  joy  I  welcome  thee, 
Hast  thou  not  a  smile  for  me, 

Dear  Father  ? 

Mother !  on  thy  tender  face, 
Inward  grief  has  left  its  trace ; 
Sorrows  which  I  may  not  know, 
Weigh  thee  down  in  quiet  woe  ; 
Sadly  tender  beam  thy  eyes, 
Where  thy  helpless  daughter  lies ; 
Oh  forget  thy  grief  awhile  ! 
Cheer  me  with  thy  own  sweet  smile ; — 
Thou  my  comforter  canst  be  ; 
Hast  thou  not  a  smile  for  me, 

Dear  Mother? 

Aunties  !  though  your  toils  may  bring 

Trouble  with  his  gloomy  wing, 

Never  let  his  raven  plume 

Come  with  you  in  Mary's  room. 

Chase  his  shadows  from  each  brow, 

Let  them  vanish  even  now  ; 

And  when  sorrow's  struggles  cease 

In  the  quietude  of  peace, 

Then  come  softly  in  and  see, 

If  you  have  no  smiles  for  me, 

Dear  Aunties. 

Cousin  teacher  !  though  thou  be 
Sadly  touched  with  care  for  me ; 
Yet,  oh  yet !  if  tears  must  flow, 
Let  me  not  their  falling  know  ; 
But  whenever  I  am  nigh, 
Let  the  kindness  of  thy  eye, 
Bright  in  sunny  smiles  be  shed 
Rainbow  like  around  my  bed. 
Other  eyes  thy  tears  may  see 
Keep  !  oh  keep  !  thy  smiles  for  me, 

Dear  Cousin. 

Sisters  !  Dear  ones  !  as  ye  play, 
Round  about  me  while  I  lay  ; 
Softly  creep,  or  swiftly  run 
I  shall  mingle  in  your  fun  ; 
In  the  joy  of  racing  share, 
Though  I  cannot  join  you  there. 
But  whenever  ye  pass  by, 
Light  of  heart  and  bright  of  eye, 
Let  your  faces  gay  with  glee, 
Shed  a  pleasant  smile  for  me, 

Dear  Sisters, 


Friends  !  whoever  loveth  me, 
By  my  couch  shall  welcome  be, 
If  your  faces  only  wear, 
Pleasant  smiles  for  me  to  share. 
As  a  flower,  a  dew-drooped  one, 
Gives  its  burden  to  the  sun, 
Then  lifts  up  a  modest  eye, 
In  meek  beauty  to  the  sky  ; 
So  my  joy-touched  heart  shall  be 
If  ye  bring  your  smiles  for  me, 

My  dear  ones. 

Should  my  life  in  youth  decay, 
As  it  gently  ebbs  away, 
Tell  me  with  bright-beaming  eyes 
Of  the  home  beyond  the  skies, 
Where  the  Saviour's  smiles  still  Test 
Full  of  gladness  for  the  blest. 
Teach  me  how  to  love  him  more, 
That  when  earthly  smiles  are  o'er, 
I  in  heavenly  bowers  may  see, 

Joouo  Dwootly  emilc  on  me, 

My  Saviour. 

Replicaton. 

Dear  One !  on  the  couch  of  pain 

Thy  sweet  wishes  are  not  vain  ; 

In  thy  Father's  eyes  we  see 

Love-lit  smiles  that  beam  for  thee. 

Brightens  on  thy  mother's  face, 

Full  of  feeling's  kindest  grace, 

That  sweet  smile  thou  lovest  best, 

Rich  with  gladness  for  thy  breast. 

Every  friend  who  gathers  round, 

Brings  a  face  with  kindness  crowned  ; 

Brings  a  voice  where  love  is  teeming ; 

Brings  an  eye  where  smiles  are  beaming  ; — 

Brings  a  heart  whose  love  for  thee 

Joy  or  sorrow  shall  not  vary, 
But  whose  blessing  still  shall  be 

On  the  gentle  patient  Mary. 
And  thy  Saviour's  love  is  nigh  ; 
Though  thou  canst  not  mark,  his  eye  ; 
Yet  his  heavenly  smilings  rest 
Sweetly  soothing  in  thy  breast ; 
Strengthening  in  that  quiet  place 
Gentleness  and  patient  grace. 
Loved  by  those  who  round  thee  move, 
Loved  by  him  the  God  of  Love  ! 
Smoothly  shall  thy  moments  go, — 
Or  if  Death  shall  lay  thee  low, — 
Gently  shall  his  hand  convey 
To  the  clime  of  endless  day  ; 
Give  thee  from  this  world  relief! 
In  a  world  unknown  to  grief; 
For  the  smiles  that  cheered  in  this, 
Give  thee  smiles  of  perfect  bliss  ! 

Tea  as  a  Nutriment. — In  an  article  in  Hunt's 
Magazine  on  the  subject  of  the  growing  con- 
sumption of  tea  and  coffee,  estimated  now  for 
the  whole  world  at  eight  hundred  million  lbs., 
it  is  asserted  that  both  contain  "  an  active 
principle,  which,  though  small  in  quantity,  is 
yet  supposed  to  form  an  important  part  in  the 
human  economy."  Tea,  especially,  according 
to  Peligot,  of  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences, 
"  contains  essential  principles  of  nutrition,  far 
exceeding  in  importance  its  stimulating  proper- 
ties, and  that,  moreover,  as  a  stimulant,  tea  is 
in  every  respect  one  of  the  most  desirable  ar- 
ticles of  habitual  use."  One  of  his  experi- 
ments on  the  nutritive  qualities  of  tea  as  com- 
pared with  soup,  was  by  no  means  in  favour 
of  the  latter.  This  will  be  good  news  to  tea- 
drinkers. 


New  Mode  of  Tickling  Meat. — An  instru- 
ment has  been  invented  in  England,  called 
'  Carson's  Meat  Preserver.'  It  consists  of  a  sy- 
ringe, having  a  sharp-pointed  nipple,  the  sides 
of  which  are  pierced  with  a  number  of  small 


holes.  The  syringe  is  to  be  filled  up  with 
brine,  which  it  forces  out  of  the  small  holes 
through  the  whole  piece  of  meat  into  which  the 
point  has  been  pressed,  and  the  operation  of 
pickling  is  thus  thoroughly  performed  in  a  few 
minutes. 


Zinc. — Zinc,  by  being  melted,  and  poured 
into  water,  has  been  found  to  assume  new  pro- 
perties ;  it  becomes  soft  and  malleable,  losing 
none  of  its  tenacity,  but  is  capable  of  being 
spun  into  the  finest  wire,  pressed  into  any  re- 
quired form,  or  rolled  into  any  required  thin- 
ness. This  is  a  discovery  by  Professor  Fara- 
day, and  will  prove  of  very  great  importance. 
— Foreign  paper.  ' 

Live — Let  Live — Help  Live. — There  are 
three  sorts  of  people  in  this  world,  who  may  be 
characterized  by  the  monosyllables  above. — 
First,  there  are  those  who  take  for  their  motto 
— Live — live,  regardless  of  others — live,  if 
others  die — live  for  one's  self  and  to  one's 
self.  Such  persons  care  for  nobody  but  them- 
selves—they think  of  nobody  else.  They 
have  got  on  in  the  world,  it  may  be  without 
much  aid  from  others,  and  others  must  get  on 
as  they  can,  or  stick  by  the  way,  it  is  all  one 
to  them,  it  is  none  of  their  business  ;  they  are 
not  their  brother's  keeper.  These  are  supreme- 
ly selfish  men. 

There  is  another  class  of  men  among  us 
whose  motto  is — Live,  and  let  live.  They 
are  glad  to  have  their  neighbours  live  and  pros- 
per ;  but  it  must  be  without  their  help.  Their 
first  and  great  inquiry  is,  Who  will  show  us 
any  good  ?  How  will  this  affect  my  interest  ? 
Shall  Igain  anything  by  it?  If  such  men  can 
be  quite  sure  that  anything  they  may  do  for 
another  will  return  ultimately  to  their  own  be- 
nefit, they  will  cheerfully  lend  a  helping  hand. 
And  in  some  cases,  they  will  even  help  a  friend 
in  need,  if  persuaded  that  it  will  in  no  way 
operate  to  their  disadvantage  or  inconvenience. 
Otherwise  they  are  as  deaf  as  dead  men  to  all 
who  approach  them.  These  are  simply  selfish 
men. 

There  is  yet  a  third  class  of  men,  (rara 
aves,)  whose  motto  is — Live,  and  help  others 
to  live.  They  are  not  inattentive  to  their  own 
affairs  or  their  own  interests  ;  but  they  seek  not 
their  own  exclusively.  They  are  not  merely 
willing  to  let  others  live  around  them,  but  they 
are  willing  to  help  others  to  live,  and  even  to 
subject  themselves  to  inconvenience  and  trou- 
ble in  order  to  do  this.  And  all  this  they  will 
do  without  first  stopping  to  ask — shall  I  get 
my  reward?  if  I  lend  a  dollar,  shall  I  get  two 
in  return  ?  They  are  men  who  act  either  from 
the  impulses  of  kind  and  generous  dispositions, 
or  men  whose  principles  of  action  have  been 
derived  from  the  teachings  and  example  of 
Him  who  "  went  about  doing  good,"  who 
sought  not  his  own  but  the  things  which  were 
another's,  who  was  never  unmindful  to  do 
good  and  communicate  as  he  had  opporluni- 
ty.    These  are  truly  benevolent  men. 

We  have  how  finished  our  discourse,  and 
leave  it  to  each  reader  to  say,  which  is  the  bet- 
ter man,  and  to  which  class  he  himself  be- 
longs.— Traveller. 


THE   Fill  END. 
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For  "The  Friend." 

Preaching  by  Example. 

As  the  period  approached  when  Christianity 
in  its  primitive  brightness  was  to  be  again  dis- 
played to  the  nations,  there  were  raised  up  at 
different  periods,  men  whose  minds  were  im- 
pressed with  just  apprehensions  of  the  para- 
mount duty  of  serving  God  with  a  single  heart, 
and  a  firm  rejection  of  the  allurements  of  a  vain 
world.    Their  history  proves  that  the  religion 
of  the  cross  is  the  same  in  nature  and  effect  at 
all  times,  where  the  grace  of  God  is  received  in 
an  honest  heart,  and  suffered  to  exert  its  reno- 
vating power.    Although  it  may  be  pleaded 
that  great  allowance  is  due  for  difference  in 
education,  the  possession  of  wealth,  and  for  the 
luxurious  and   sumptuous    habits   some  are 
brought  up  in,  yet  we  do  not  find  that  different 
terms  for  obtaining  the  immortal  crown,  are 
laid  down  in  the  New  Testament  for  the  rich 
and  the  poor,  the  high  and  the  low,  the  noble 
or  ignoble.    They  are  of  universal  application, 
and  no  one  is  so  high  or  so  great  in  his  own  or 
in  the  world's  estimation,  but  he  must  bend  to 
them  ;  they  will  not  be  bent  or  lowered  to  ac- 
commodate the  pride  of  his  heart.    What  is 
man  with  all  his  little  riches,  his  descent,  or 
his  learning,  in  the  presence  of  the  Almighty 
Creator,  before  whom  all  nations  are  as  the 
small  dust  in  the  balance ;  and  what  are  his 
possessions  compared  with  the  riches  of  the 
eternal  world  ?    Salvation  is  of  too  high  mo- 
ment to  be  put  at  risk  for  the  temporary  enjoy- 
ment of  all  the  wealth  that  the  most  favoured 
in  that  respect  can  accumulate.    Of  what  little 
value  did  the  Son  of  the  Highest  estimate 
worldly  grandeur,  when  he  left  the  glory  of  the 
Father,  to  open  the  way  into  the  holiest  of  all 
for  lost  man— his  birth-place  was  a  stable,  and 
he  offered  up  his  sacred  life  for  that  stupen- 
dous purpose,  between  two  malefactors.    If  he 
who  thought  it  not  robbery  to  be  equal  with 
God,  thus  made  himself  of  no  reputation,  and 
took  upon  him  the  form  of  a  servant  for  our 
salvation,  we  cannot  expect  to  be  partakers  of 
this  invaluable  blessing,  without  laying  down 
the  life  we  have  in  earthly  things,  and  follow- 
ing his  footsteps,  according  to  our  measure,  in 
the  path  of  suffering  and  humiliation. 

The  following  account  of  two  persons,  who 
lived  in  the  seventeenth  century,  may  be  read 
with  interest  for  the  picture  they  present  of 
honest  integrity  and  diligence  in  fulfilling  what 
they  believed  to  be  their  religious  duty. 

"  William  Gouge,  born  in  Stratford,  Bow, 
in  1575,  was  early  distinguished  for  his  piety 
and  steady  adherence  to  his  conscientious  con- 
victions of  duty.  He  was  accustomed  to  rise 
early,  and  to  read  several  chapters  in  the  Bible 
regularly,  which  he  also  did  after  dinner,  and 
before  rest  at  night,  constantly,  and  often  lay- 
awake  in  the  night  in  sweet  meditation  on  what 
he  had  read.  He  entered  on  the  ministry  at 
the  age.  of  thirty-one,  with  a  heart  entirely  de- 
voted to  its  duties,  and  was  engaged  in  that 
station  at  Black-friars,  London,  forty-five  years, 
where  his  labours  appear  to  have  been  effectu- 
al, thousands  owning  they  were  converted  and 
built  up  under  them.  His  life  was  coincident 
with  his  doctrine,  and  his  family  of  thirteen 


children  was  trained  carefully,  wisely,  and  re- 
ligiously. 

"  He  was  a  man  of  great  meekness,  yet  firm 
against  wrong-doing.  He  utterly  refused  to 
read  the  "  Book  of  Sports,"  though  required  by 
royal  authority,  choosing  rather  to  suffer  than 
to  sin.  He  was  distinguished  for  his  charity, 
keeping  what  he  called  a  sacked  stock  fo 
the  poor,  and  seemed  covetous  of  nothing  but 
his  time.  If  he  heard  any  at  work  before  he 
got  to  his  reading  at  four  in  the  morning,  he 
used  to  say  with  Demosthenes,  that  "  he  was 
much  troubled  that  any  should  be  at  their  cal- 
ling before  he  was  at  his."  He  has  been  heard 
to  say,  that  "  he  took  not  any  journey  merely 
for  pleasure  in  all  his  lifetime."  Yea,  it  was 
his  meat  and  his  drink  to  be  doing  the  will  of 
his  Heavenly  Father ;  yet  no  grace  was  more 
eminent  in  his  character  than  humility.  Even 
in  old  age,  when  suffering  under  asthma  and 
other  acute  disease,  he  spoke  of  himself,  not 
as  a  great  sufferer,  but  only  as  a  great  sinner, 
and  of  Christ  as  a  great  Saviour.  His  last 
days  were  full  of  calm  triumph.  He  died  De- 
cember 12,  1653,  aged  seventy-nine  years, 
"  worn  out,"  as  was  said  of  him,  "  not  with 
rust,  but  with  whetting." 

"  Thomas  Gouge,  born  at  Bow  in  1605,  who 
also  settled  in  London,  was  another  instance 
of  great  redemption  from  the  love  of  carnal 
ease  and  indulgence,  of  whom  this  striking 
character  is  given  by  Tillotson,  presenting  a 
strong    contrast   with    the  money-hoarding, 
worldly  Christians  of  this  luxurious  day.  Af- 
ter mentioning  other  particulars  of  his  life  and 
character,  he  adds  :  "  But  that  virtue  which  of 
all  others  shone  brightest  in  him,  was  his 
cheerful  and  unwearied  diligence  in  acts  of 
pious  charity.    In  this  he  left  behind  him  all 
that  ever  I  knew,  and  had  a  singular  sagacity 
and  prudence  in  devising  the  most  effectual 
ways  of  doing  good.    For  about  nine  or  ten 
years  last  past,  he  did  almost  wholly  apply  his 
charity  to  Wales,  because  there  he  judged  was 
most  occasion  for  it ;  and  because  this  was  a 
very  great  work,  he  did  not  only  lay  out  upon 
it  whatever  he  could  spare  out  of  his  own  es- 
tate, but  employed  his  whole  time  and  pains  to 
excite  and  engage  the  charity  of  others  for  his 
assistance  in  it.    By  the  large  and  bountiful 
contributions  thus  obtained,  to  all  which  he 
constantly  added  two-thirds  of  his  own  estate, 
(two  hundred  pounds  a  year,)  there  were  eight 
hundred,  sometimes  one  thousand,  poor  chil- 
dren educated ;  and  by  this  example,  several 
of  the  most  considerable  towns  of  Wales  were 
excited  to  bring  up,  at-  their  own  charge,  the 
like  number  of  poor  children,  in  the  like  man- 
ner, under  his  care.    But  which  was  the  great- 
est work  of  all,  he  procured  a  new  and  very 
fair  impression  of  the  Bible  in  the  Welsh 
tongue,  to  the  number  of  eight  thousand.  This 
was  a  work  of  that  charge,  it  was  not  likely  to 
be  done  in  any  other  way,  and  for  which  this 
age,  and  perhaps  the  next,  will  have  cause  to 
thank  God  on  his  behalf.    Once  always,  but 
usually  twice  a  year,  at  his  own  charge,  he 
travelled  over  a  great  part  of  Wales,  none  of 
the  best  countries  to  travel  in,  but  for  the  love 
of  God  he  endured  all  that.    So  that  all  things 
considered,  there  has  not  since  the  primitive 
times  of  Christianity,  hern  many  among  the 


sons  of  men  to  whom  the  glurious  character 
might  be  better  applied,  ht  went  about  doing 
good." — Middlcton. 


From  the  London  Friend. 

PUBLIC  SERVICES  OF  SARAH  CRUBB. 

(Continued  from  jiage  31.) 
"Sunderland,  22nd  of  Tenth  Month,  1798. 
"  At  North  Shields  we  stayed  ten  or  eleven 
days,  and  experienced  a  time  of  rest,  and 
thereby  restoration,  being  more  at  ease  in  (.in- 
spirits than  at  any  place  we  have  been  at  be- 
fore,  without  exception  ;  we  were  also  with 
very  agreeable  friends.    We  were  not,  howev- 
er, entirely  free  from  exercise  there,  having 
had  three  public  meetings,  (one  occasioned  by 
a  funeral,)  as  well  as  two  on  the  other  side  the 
river,  at  South  Shields.    Also  attended  their 
monthly  and  two  week-day  meetings.  From 
thence  we  came  here,  only  about  seven  miles, 
last  Fifth-day  ;  sat  with  Friends  that  morning' 
it  being  their  week-day  meeting.    Had  a  pub* 
lie  one  in  the  evening  in  our  own  meet  in  rr- 
house,  a  favoured  opportunity  ;  my  dear  S.  L. 
felt  it  so  more  than  usual,  which  did  me  good, 
because  it  is  but  seldom  she  is  capable  of  say' 
ing  as  much.    On  Sixth-day  evening,  we  had 
another  at  Monkwearmouth,  in  a  Methodist 
meeting-house ;  we  computed  there  might  be 
eleven  hundred  people  present ;  very  &many 
could  not  get  in.    It  proved  the  most  deeply 
exercising  of  any  we  have  had,  I  believe  ;  the 
company  being  for  the  most  part  carnally- 
minded,  and  many  of  them  so  light  in  their  be- 
haviour as  to  laugh  in  our  faces,  whilst  we  ad- 
dressed them.    I  suffered  much  about  it  ;  not 
altogether  because  we  were  the  objects  of  their 
ridicule,  but  because  they  should  be  so  uncon- 
cerned about  the  most  important  matters,  even 
those  whereon  their  everlasting  all  depends  ;  it 
made  our  hearts  ache  for  them,  their  own  in- 
difference was  so  great.    First-day  morninc, 
some  not  professing  with  us  attended  our  meet- 
ing ;  we  endeavoured  to  do  what  appeared  re- 
quired, though  it  was  with  difficulty.    In  the 
afternoon  we  had  the  Methodist  meeting-house, 
greatly  in  the  cross  to  our  inclinations,  but 
there  was  no  other  suitable  place.    It  would 
accommodate  fifteen  hundred  with  scats,  and 
many  stood,  from  which  thou  wilt  conclude  it 
was  a  very  large  gathering.    It  was  hard  to 
get  through,  very  little  entrance  indeed  in  the 
minds  of  the  people,  yet  my  beloved  companion 
said  she  got  some  relief.    But  after  all  this,  we 
do  not  see  our  way  to  leave;  when  we  shall 
go,  or  where,  is  hid  from  us.    I  confess  it  is 
not  pleasant,  but  it  will  be  imprudent  to  move 
in  the  dark.    There  are  some  villages  near 
which  may  perhaps  he  the  detainment";  my  S. 
L.  and  some  other  Friends  have  taken  a  walk- 
to  one  at  a  little  distance,  while  I  write  this  :  f 
expect,  if  there  can  be  a  place  got,  wc  shall 
have  a  meeting.    I  thought  it  was  animating  lo 
understand  we  were  so  kindly  remembered&by 
many  friends,  both  in  London  and  Birming- 
ham ;  do  give  my  kind  love  to  such  as  may 
inquire  after  me,  I  do  not  mean  in  a  formal 
way,  thou  knowest  many  I  do  feci  it  flow  to- 
wards in  great  sincerity, 

"  We  are  again  among  kind  friends;  we  do 
meet  with  a  great  deal  of  affectionate  treatment 
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everywhere,  which,  to  be  sure,  is  a  sweet  with!  companion  went  into  the  market  there,  and  had 

three  public  meetings  without  me,  I  being  very 
poorly  with  something  of  the  cholic.  It  was 
on  both  sides  a  close  trial,  but  she  was  enabled 
to  get  through  to  her  own  relief ;  the  Master 
was  with  her,  so  she  was  not  alone.  He  is 
ever  the  strength  and  sufficiency  of  all  those 
who  cleave  unto  him.  We  had  another  meet- 
ing at  the  place  where  I  informed  sister  we 
were  so  deeply  tried,  and  it  proved  a  very  live- 
ly opportunity,  so  different  to  the  other,  that  I 
thought,  as  an  individual,  (I  don't  know  whether 
others  did,)  that  where  death  had  most  reigned 
before,  there  life  did  most  abound,  for  which  I 
was  truly  thankful.    We  left  last  Seventh-day 

tifluiuuuii,  with  a  degroe  of  that  peace  which 

passeth  human  understanding,  being  purchased 
by  the  endeavour  to  do  the  will  of  God.  Our 
friends  S.  Chapman  and  wife,  were  kind  in- 
deed ;  I  was  nicely  nursed  there,  and  am  now 
very  well.  They  thought  nothing  too  much, 
and  seemed  as  though  they  considered  them- 
selves as  unable  to  do  enough. 

"  We  are  now  at  North  Shields,  where  we 
have  been  before,  having  a  little  more  work  to 
do  here  and  hereaway.  On  First-day  morn- 
ing, we  met  in  the  Methodist  meeting-house, 
having  the  company  of  some  of  the  inhabitants. 
In  the  afternoon,  had  another  meeting  at  Tyne- 
mouth,  a  small  but  pretty  place,  near  the  sea, 
about  a,  mile  from  hence.  Yesterday  had 
another  at  Hartley,  six  miles,  where  I  appre- 
hend there  was  never  before  an  opportunity  of 
the  kind  ;  it  was  large,  and  though  a  great  va- 
riety of  states,  as  we  may  suppose,  yet  it  was 
a  time  of  Divine  favour.  There  were,  I  do 
think,  some  very  serious,  well-disposed  minds ; 
this  I  know,  the  solidity  of  some  of  their  coun- 
tenances did  me  good.  To-day,  we  are  going 
to  a  village  about  three  miles  from  hence,  called 
Philadelphia,  and  when  we  leave  this  place, 
which  will  probably  be  in  a  day  or  two,  we 
are  going  further  along  the  sea-coast.    I  think 


the  bitter  ;  it  meliorates  at  times  some  of  the 
conflicts,  but  it  would  be  a  still  greater  source 
of  satisfaction  to  us,  if  we  could  find  more  val- 
iant for  the  Truth.  But  alas  !  there  are  but  few 
of  these  ;  very  few  deep  enough  in  the  things 
of  God,  so  as  to  be  fathers  and  mothers  to  such 
as  we  are ;  we  lament,  according  to  our  mea- 
sures, to  see  the  desolation  amongst  us  ;  the 
mournful  and  pathetic  language  of  the  prophet 
Jeremiah  may  be  taken  up,  '  O,  that  my  head 
were  waters,  and  my  eyes  as  a  fountain  of 
tears,  that  I  might  weep  day  and  night  for  the 
slain  of  the  daughter  of  my  people.'  I  desire 
that  we  may  be  enabled  to  keep  our  ranks, 
and  stand  through  all." 

"6th  of  Eleventh  Month,  1798. 
"  Feeling  often,  my  dear  parents,  that  near- 
ness of  spirit,  which  it  is  consolatory  to  feel,  I 
have  desired  for  you,  as  though  present,  the 
blessing  of  peace  and  tranquillity,  desiring  at 
times  with  ardency,  that  the  Father  of  all  our 
sure  mercies  may  be  with  you  and  all  my  dear 
relations,  favouring  you  with  the  incomes  of 
his  life  and  love,  that  thereby  you  may  be  re- 
freshed, and  have  your  rejoicing  in  Him,  the 
inexhaustible  fountain  of  every  good.  I  think 
I  may  tell  you  with  humility  and  thankfulness 
of  soul,  He  is  so  to  us,  being  near  to  succour  in 
every  needful  time,  replenishing  and  solacing 
us  according  to  his  good  pleasure.  I  seem  to 
hope  from  the  quietude  I  feel,  the  contented 
state  of  my  spirit  while  thus  separated  and  so 
far  from  my  nearest  connexions  in  life,  that  I 
am  in  my  place  in  accompanying  dear  Sarah, 
although  it  exceeds  anything  I  had  in  prospect 
at  first.  I  have  often  looked  at  leaving  her, 
even  very  lately,  but  there  seems  such  a  re- 
straint, and  something  that  binds  me  to  her,  and 
1  humbly  trust,  the  precious  cause  thereby, 
that  I  believe  it  best  to  resign  myself  unreser- 
vedly, till  way  shall  open  to  leave  her  in  the 
ordering  of  best  wisdom,  and  then,  no  doubt,  it 


will  be  well.  I  think  we  are  joined  together  in :  Blyth,  Morpeth,  and  Alnwick,  are  places  we 
the  love  and  counsel  of  the  Almighty,  and,  ac-  have  in  prospect,  but  we  are  so  uncertain  in  our 
cording  to  our  spiritual  capacities,  labour  har-  movements,  and  see  so  little  before  us,  that  I 
moniously,  which  appears  a  confirmation  that, am  very  diffident  about  saying  where  we  shall 
it  is  right  for  us  to  be  present  companions,  go.  We  may  get  into  Cumberland,  and  per- 
This,  I  think,  will  probably  render  ymirjhaps  increase  our  cares;  but  as  it  will  not  be 
thoughtful  minds  more  easy,  for  I  am  sensible  in  our  own  time  and  wills,  believe  we  shall  do 


you  must  feel  a  solicitude  about  me,  and  no 
doubt  are  often  concerned  for  my  safe  stepping 
along  through  this  '  sea  of  glass  mingled  with 
fire.'  I  believe  your  secret  petitions  will  not 
ascend  in  vain  unto  Him  who  hears  and  an- 
swers the  prayers  of  the  upright.  I  join  in 
them  for  preservation,  knowing  that  many 
snares  and  temptations  are  laid  in  the  way  by  the 
unwearied  adversary  of  our  soul's  happiness  ; 
but  whom  doubtless,  as  we  keep  to.  the  power  of 
God,  which  is  above  every  other  power,  we 
shall  be  assisted  to  defeat  in  all  his  assaults, 
because  salvation  is  appointed  for  walls  and  for 
bulwarks  against  them. 

"  In  addition  to  what  I  wrote  sister  Mary 
from  Sunderland,  I  may  inform  you,  that  we 
continued  there,  first  and  last,  sixteen  days. 
It  is  a  very  populous  country,  and  we  had 
many  meetings  at  villages  adjacent,  some 
where  none  had  been  before.*    My  beloved 


well. 


*From  Sunderland  (22nd  of  Tenth  Month,)  S.  L. 


;md  A.  B.  visiter!  Southwick,  Monkwcarmouth  (a  sec. 
ond  time),  Shotton,  Ryhope,  Silksworth  and  Hilton, 
holding  public  meetings  at  all  those  places,  as  well  as 
at  Sunderland ;  and  on  the  3rd  of  the  Eleventh  month, 
they  proceeded  again  to  North  Shields. — Itin. 

(To  becontinuedO 

For  "The  Friend.' 

HISTORY 

OF  THE  RELIGIOUS  PROGRESS  OF  THE 

"  People  called  Quakers"  in  Pennsylvania 

BY  SAMUEL  BMITII. 

(Continued  from  page  24.) 

Chapter  V. — Arrival  of  Thomas  Janney,  with  some 
account  of  his  life  and  death.  Death  of  John  Tho- 
mas—Hugh Roberts's  testimony  concerning  him 
Death  of  Francis  Whitewell.  Progress  of  settle- 
ments in  Bucks  county.  The  arrival  and  death  of 
Thomas  Langhorne — a  character  of  him.  Arrivals 
of  John  Scarborough  and  John  Chapman.  Kind 
behaviour  of  the  Indians. 

1683. — Thomas  Janney,  among  others, 


came  with  his  family  in  the  year  1683,  from 
Cheshire,  in  England,  and  settled  near  the  falls 
of  Delaware,  in  the  county  of  Bucks,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  having  made  some  considerable  im- 
provements, and  provided  for  his  family  to  re- 
main comfortably,  after  about  twelve  years' 
stay  in  the  country,  (in  which  time  he  was  also 
many  ways  serviceable  to  his  Friends  and 
neighbours,)  went  to  visit  his  brethren  in  Eng- 
land. He  stayed  sometime  in  London,  and  then 
went  to  Cheshire  among  his  relations,  for 
whom  he  had  a  great  value  ;  yet  he  rested  but 
little  among  them,  but  visited  the  meetings  of 
Friends  in  several  neighbouring  counties  ;  and 
in  the  following  spring  travelled  much  through 
divers  other  counties  where  he  had  formerly 
visited,  and  then  came  to  the  Yearly  Meeting 
in  London  ;  soon  after  which  he  was  taken  so 
ill,  (having  been  in  some  decay  of  body  be- 
fore,) that  his  recovery  was  doubted.  But  tra- 
velling thence  by  short  journeys  among  his 
friends,  who  were  tender  and  careful  of  him, 
he  got  to  Hitchin,  on  his  way  to  Cheshire. 
Here  his  distemper  had  so  increased,  that  he 
was  obliged  to  stop  at  the  house  of  William 
Turner.  He  had  gone  through  much  hardship 
in  the  former  part  of  his  life  in  the  service  of 
Truth,  having  travelled  through  several  cli- 
mates, and  suffered  by  their  intemperate  heats 
and  colds,  so  that  his  body,  from  the  remain- 
ing effects,  as  it  was  thought,  was  attended 
with  much  pain,  and  few  expected  his  recovery. 
Two  of  his  relations  coming  from  Cheshire  to 
visit  him,  to  one  of  them  he  said  to  this  effect : 
"  Cousin,  I  am  glad  that  you  are  come.  I 
hardly  expected  to  recover  so  as  to  be  able  to 
get  into  Cheshire.  It  is  some  exercise  to  think 
of  being  taken  away  so  far  from  my  home  and 
family,  and  also  from  my  friends  and  relations 
in  Cheshire.  I  would  gladly  have  got  down 
into  Cheshire,  but  I  must  be  content,  however 
it  pleases  God  to  order  it.  Worse  things  have 
happened  in  this  life  to  better  men  than  I  am. 
I  shall  be  missed  in  America ;  Friends  there 
were  troubled  when  I  came  away  ;  I  have  la- 
boured faithfully  among  them.  They  will  be 
grieved  at  the  tidings  of  my  death.  My  family 
will  want  me  ;  my  care  hath  been  for  my  sons, 
that  they  may  be  kept  in  the  fear  of  God ;  I 
have  been  a  good  example  to  them  ;  I  have  a 
care  upon  me,  that  they  may  be  kept  humble 
while  they  are  young,  that  they  may  bend 
their  necks  under  the  yoke  of  Christ.  If  I  am 
taken  away,  I  am  very  clear  in  my  spirit ;  I 
have  answered  the  re'quirings  of  God  ;  I  have 
been  faithful  in  my  day,  and  I  have  nothing 
that  troubles  my  spirit ;  my  spirit  is  very  clear." 
He  also  expressed  his  concern  for  his  brethren 
in  the  ministry,  especially  the  young,  that  they 
might  observe  the  leadings  of  God's  Spirit  in 
their  ministry,  and  not  lean  upon  their  own 
natural  parts,  which,  he  said,  "  did  occasion 
divers  inconveniences."  But  after  this,  recov- 
ering a  little,  he  got  down  into  Cheshire  ;  and 
though  weak  in  body,  made  preparation  to  re- 
turn to  his  family.  Yet  before  the  ship  sailed, 
his  distemper  returning  with  violence  upon 
him,  soon  carried  him  off,  at  the  house  of  his 
sister,  near  the  place  of  his  birth.  She,  a  little 
before  he  departed,  speaking  something  to  him 
about  his  family,  he  made  but  little  reply,  say- 
ing, "  If  it  be  the  will  of  God  that  I  am  taken 
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away  now,  I  am  well  content."  He  died  aged 
sixty-three  years,  of  which  he  was  forty-one  a 
public  minister  ;  and  hud  preached  the  gospel 
freely  in  England  and  Ireland,  as  well  as 
among  his  brethren  in  America.  He  had  a 
fervent  and  sound  testimony,  and  his  conversa- 
tion and  course  of  life  exemplified  the  doctrines 
he  preached. 

In  this  year  died  John  Thomas,  of  North 
Wales,  in  Pennsylvania,  of  whom  his  friend, 
Hugh  Roberts,  in  a  testimony  concerning  him, 
gives  the  following  account. 

{«  The  Testimony  of  Hugh  Roberts,  concerning 
his  dear  friend  John  Thomas,  formerly  of 
Larthguin,  in  the  commot  of  Prullyn,  county 
of  Merioneth,  North  Wales,  deceased. 

"  He  was  a  man  endued  with  great  under- 
standing, and  exceeded  in  this  respect,  most  of 
his  neighbours.    In  the  year  1672,  he  came 
to  Friends'  meetings,  and  was  thoroughly  con- 
vinced of  the  Truth,  and  gave  up  in  obedience 
to  the  heavenly  call,  though  it  was  a  time  of 
groat  suffering.    The  two  first  meetings  he 
was  at  he  was  fined,  for  which  the  informers 
took  of  him  two  oxen  and  a  horse,  and  return- 
ed nothing.    The  appearance  of  Truth  was  so 
♦  precious  to  him,    that  he  did  not  only  make 
profession  of  it,  but  also  was  willing  to  suffer 
for  its  sake,  which  he  did  valiantly.  When 
he  came  amongst  us,  it  was  in  the  hottest  time 
of  persecution  we  ever  underwent  in  that  part 
of  the  country.    The  chief  informer,  a  cun- 
ning, subtle  man,  seeing  the  high  and  petty 
constables  were  backward  to  execute  their 
warrants,  he  intended  to  have  been  high  con- 
stable himself,  that  he  might  make  a  quick  des- 
patch of  Friends'  estates ;  and  most  of  the 
great  men  were  willing  to  assist.    Hearing  of 
it,  [J.  T.]  went  to  one  of  the  more  moderate  jus- 
tices, and  requested  he  might  accept  him  to  be 
the  high  constable,  which  was  granted.  The 
informer,  however,  went  on   and  informed 
against  Friends,  and  when  he  got  a  warrant, 
brought  it  to  the  high  constable,  according  to 
his  orders.    He  received  his  warrants,  time 
after  time,  and  telling  the  informer  that  he 
was  responsible,  he  kept  them  till  he  had  got 
nine,  not  questioning  but  he  would  ruin  him  at 
last,  for  there  was  a  clause  in  the  act,  that  if 
the  constables  refused  to  execute  their  offices, 
they  were  fineable  to  a  great  sum  for  every 
neglect ;  yet  he  kept  the  warrants  till  the  king's 
declaration  put  a  stop  to  those  informers. 
Thus  he  hazarded  his  own  estate  to  save  his 
Friends  and  brethren.    Being  faithful,  in  time 
he  had  a  gift  in  the  ministry  bestowed  upon 
him,  by  which  he  was  serviceable  to  many  ; 
and  though  it  falls  out  sometimes  that  a  pro- 
phet hath  not  honour  in  his  own  country,  yet 
I  know  he  was  honoured,  owned,  and  dearly 
beloved,  and  of  great  service  unto  many.  He 
grew  and  prospered  much,  and  continued  faith- 
ful to  his  dying  day.    During  a  tedious  sick- 
ness, his  pleasure  was  in  exhorting  his  friends, 
and  his  wife  and  children,  to  be  faithful  to  the 
Lord.    He  was  a  zealous  man  against  all 
kinds  of  hypocrisy  and  deceit.    We  were  ofrcn 
together,  from  our  childhood  unto  his  dying 
day.    A  little  before  his  departure,  I,  and  some 
other  Friends  being  with  him,  he  said, '  Friends, 
wait  upon  the  Lord,  for  he  is  near ;'  and  a  lit- 


tle while  after,  he  said,  '  Blessed  be  thy  Name, 
Lord  God  everlasting  !  Thy  will  be  done  in 
earth,  as  it  is  in  heaven  !'  and  with  such  ex- 
pressions, magnifying  and  praising  the  name 
of  the  Lord,  he  took  his  leave  of  us,  giving  his 
hand  to  every  one  of  us  ;  and  in  a  sweet,  hea- 
venly frame,  he  departed,  the  3d  day  of  the 
Third  month,  1683. 

Hugh  Roberts." 

1684. — In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1684, 
departed  this  life  Francis  Whitewcll,  who,  be- 
sides his  services  in  the  government,  among 
the  settlers  in  Pennsylvania,  had  a  public  tes- 
timony in  religious  meetings,  and  was  other- 
wise a  useful  member  of  Society.  William 
Darval  was  chosen  to  supply  his  place  as  a 
councillor  for  Kent  county.  • 

Bucks  county,  in  Pennsylvania,  began  now 
to  increase  in  settlements  further  back  than 
just  along  the  river,  where  at  first  the  earlier 
settlers  generally  chose  to  fix  for  the  advan- 
tage of  the  river,  and  to  be  near  their  Friends 
in  West  Jersey.  They  were  already  settled  as 
far  back  as  about  Middletown,  at  which  place, 
in  the  latter  end  of  the  last  year,  a  Monthly 
Meeting  had  been  established.  The  first  of 
that  kind  in  this  place  was  then  kept  at  Nicho- 
las Wain's  house,  and  began  the  first  day  of 
the  Eleventh  month,  in  that  year. 

Divers  Friends  coming  from  Europe  about 
this  time  to  settle,  the  neighbourhood  soon  be- 
came well  improved.  Among  other  settlers 
was  Thomas  Langhorne,  who,  in  the  Sixth 
month  this  year,  with  several  other  Friends 
from  Westmoreland,  set  sail  for  America,  and 
landing  in  Pennsylvania,  retired  up  hither  to 
make  their  settlements.  But  Thomas  did  not 
long  survive  his  arrival ;  for  having  purchased 
his  plantation  and  made  some  improvements, 
he  in  a  few  years  died,  to  the  great  grief  of  his 
friends  and  neighbours.^  His  character,  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  certificate  given  him  by  his 
Friends  in  England,  is  worth  perusal,  and  is  as 
follows  : 

"  To  the  church  of  God  in  the  province  of 
Pennsylvania,  in  America,  and  assembly  of 
the  first  born  in  Christ  Jesus,  the  Light  and 
Life  of  men,  in  whom  you  live,  and  be  made 
partakers  of  that  kingdom  and  glory  which 
hath  no  end — gathered  to  be  a  people  in  the 
testimony  of  the  same  Life,  and  in  the  de 
monstration  of  its  Spirit,  to  show  forth  the 
praise  and  glory  of  the  eternal  God  of  the 
whole  earth,  in  that  place  of  the  world  where 
in,  by  a  Divine  hand,  for  that  very  end,  we 
believe  he  hath  settled  you ;   on  behalf 
whereof  we  cry  to  God,  that  grace,  mercy, 
and  peace  may  be  multiplied  upon  you,  in 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
"  Now  after  our  endeared  salutation,  we  re 
commend  unto  you  these  few  lines,  as  aconfir 
mation   of  that  certain   inward  knowledge 
which  in  the  Spirit  of  Christ  Jesus,  (wherein 
we  arc  known  to  God,  and  one  unto  another,) 
shall  be  given  you  of  our  dear  Friend  and  bro- 
ther, Thomas  Langhorne,  of  Westmoreland, 
into  whose  heart  the  Lord  we  hope  halh  put  it, 
to  give  up  himself,  with  his  family,  for  your 
country,  in  the  western  parts  of  the  world. 
We  are  the  more  satisfied  of  his  integrity  and 
regard  to  God  in  that  matter,  because  we  can 


groundedly  say,  that  (he  Lord  halh  blessed 
him  with  the  riches  and  glory  of  his  own  life, 
and  of  the  kingdom  which  hath  no  end;  and 
in  the  enjoyment  of  which  God  hath  made  him 
an  instrument  in  his  hand,  for  the  help  and 
comfort  of  many,  and  for  the  service  of  Truth 
in  the  church  of  Christ;  an  elder  that  hafti 
ruled  well,  and  is  worthy  of  honour;  who  in 
his  own  country  hath  so  large  a  share  thereof, 
that  he  need  not  covet  the  enlargement  thereof 
elsewhere.    And  for  outward  things,  Cod  hath 
given  that  plenty  thereof,  and  dominion  there- 
in, in  the  divine  Life,  wherein  the  blessing  and 
fullness  is  obtained,  to  true  content ;  so  that 
the  glory  or  riches  of  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth, 
he  need  not  covet  after.    You  may  lay  your 
hands  upon  him  with  a  ready  mind,  and  with 
brotherly  respects  you  may  treat  him,  as  one 
whom  you  will  find  worthy,  and  we  hope  shall 
never  be  ashamed  thereof.  And  for  your  sakes, 
our  dear  brethren  and  beloved,  being  hone  of 
your  bone,  the  remembrance  whereof  is  pre- 
cious in  our  souls,  with  prayers  to  God  on  your 
behalf  is  it,  that  we  are  made  willing  to  give 
him  up  to  serve  the  Lord,  his  blessed  Truth, 
and  you,  his  people  and  church  ;  of  the  body 
of  which  Christ  Jesus  is  the  head,  and  in  whom 
we  are  made  one ;  and  distance  of  place  can- 
not disunite  nor  disoblige  from  being  one  ano- 
ther's help.    And  if  we  forget  not  the  Lord, 
nor  neglect  our  own  salvation,  we  cannot  for- 
get you,  nor  your  advantage  in  him,  nor  have 
our  bowels  shut  from  you,  but  shall  be  kept  in 
the  knowledge  of  him,  who  is  one  in, him,  bless- 
ed forever.    And,  dear  brethren,  you  may  be 
assured  if  it  were  not  for  this  brotherly  respect, 
and  the  gospel's  sake  which  we  have  received, 
the  virtue  whereof  is  sweet  unto  us,  and  the  en- 
largements of  the  dominion  thereof,  we  seek 
for  over  the  whole  earth,  for  the  furtherance 
whereof  God  hath  made  him  an  able  minister, 
we  would  not  have  willingly  given  him  up  into 
that  outwardly  remote  part  of  the  world  ;  whom 
whether  we  shall  ever  visibly  see  the  face  of 
again,  or  no,  God  alone  knows;  however,  we 
are  content,  that  we  live  together  in  that  life 
and  nearness,  which,  as  we  keep  faithful  to 
our  God,  will  be  everlasting.    We  have  been 
comforted  in  him  in  the  Lord's  power  ;  and 
faithful  hath  he  been  in  the  work  God  hath 
called  him  to,  which  we  doubt  not  will  praise 
him  when  he  is  far  from  us.    Wherefore  we 
do  not  part  with  him  as  a  thing  of  light  value  ; 
nay,  if  our  loss  were  not  your  gain,  our  sorrow 
might  easily  be  expressed,  but  in  your  advan- 
tage doth  our  satisfaction    stand.  Without 
grudging,  we  present  you  with  him,  whom  we 
pray  God  to  bless,  and  bless  you  in  him,  and 
give  you  cause  on  his  behalf  to  bless  the  Lord, 
who  blesscth  you  with  such  faithful  labourers 
in  his  gospel,  to  your  comfort.    And  the  Lord 
preserve  you  in  a  worthiness  forever;  thai  God 
Almighty  may  the  more  delight  to  do  you 
good,  and  multiply  his  blessings  upon  von  every 
way,  and  incline  your  hearts  to  pray  for  this 
nation,  the  land  of  the  nativity  of  many  of  you  ; 
and  that  with  the  blessing  of  his  rieht  hand, 
he  may  bless  the  honest- hearted  there,  and 
everywhere,  who  with  us  love  you,  and  pray 
for  the  prosperity  of  ynu  and  your  country 
every  way,  and,  above  all,  for  the  increase  and 
furtherance  of  the  gospel  among  you,  together 
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with  the  reign  and  government  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  not  only  in  your  province,  but  to 
the  ends  of  the  earth.    Amen  !    Amen ! 
"  From  our  Quarterly  Meeting  at  Kendal,  in 
Westmoreland,  the  4th  of  the  Fifth  month, 
1684,  and  subscribed  in  the  name,  and  on 
the  behalf,  of  the  said  meeting,  by  us  who 
are 

"  Your  endeared  Friends  and  brethren  in 
the  love  and  service  of  the  blessed  Truth 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
Edward  Wilson,         William  Rawes, 
Thomas  Holmes,         Thomas  Atkinson, 
Robert  Barrow,  John  Arey, 

Rowland  Suert,  James  Fell, 

Richard  Atkinson,       Robert  Thompson, 
Thomas  Arey,  Brian  Lancaster, 

John  Pearson,  Nicholas  Suark, 

Richard  Sky  ring,       .  Francis  Fleminge, 
Thomas  Gardner,        Thomas  Camm, 
John  Thompson,  Anthony  Pindar, 

James  Thompson,        Nicholas  Thompson, 
Edward  Atkinson." 

Thomas  Langhorne  dying  as  aforesaid,  his 
Friends  here  had  not  long  that  satisfaction  in 
his  company,  which  they  could  have  earnestly 
desired,  from  their  former  knowledge  of,  and 
love  to  him.  His  body  was  unadvisedly  inter- 
red so  near  Neshamony  Creek,  that  the  grave 
was  supposed  in  some  years  to  have  been 
washed  away  with  the  bank  ;  so  that  when  his 
son  Jeremiah,  afterwards  several  years  Chief 
Justice  of  Pennsylvania,  grew  up,  it  could  not 
be  found. 

(To  be  continued.) 

DEPENDENCE  ON  GOD. 

Commit  thou  all  thy  griefs  and  plaints, 

Thy  ways  to  Jesus's  hands  : — 
To  his  paternal,  tender  care, 

Who  heaven  and  earth  commands. 

No  profit,  can  thy  spirit  gain, 

By  self-consuming  care  ; — 
To  Him  alone  commend  thy  cause, 

Who  hears  the  softest  prayer. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Honest  and  Upright  Dealings. 

"  Therefore  all  things  whatsoever  ye  would 
that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to 
them." 

The  following  transaction  is  illustrative  of 
this  Christian  principle.  A  Friend,  long  since 
gone  to  his  heavenly  rest,  held  a  mortgage  of  a 
property  of  considerable  amount  for  which  it 
had  to  be  sold,  and  he  purchased  it  for  the  sum 
held  against  it.  In  a  short  time  he  disposed  of 
it  for  more  than  the  amount  of  the  mortgage. 
He  paid  himself  principal  and  interest ;  de- 
ducted the  expenses  of  sale,  &c,  and  returned 
every  cent  of  the  balance,  amounting  to  three 
hundred  dollars,  to  the  first  owner.  Now  this 
deserves  the  name  of  upright  dealing,  and  will 
stand  in  the  great  and  solemn  day  of  account, 
when  we  are  not  to  be  judged  by  human  law 
or  by  man's  judgment,  but  by  Him  who  is  of 
purer  eyes  than  to  behold  any  shade  of  iniqui- 
ty with  approbation.  All  ye  who  have  trans- 
actions and  dealings  with  men,  who  hold  mort- 
gage liens,  &c,  against  property,  imitate  this 
truly  conscientious  individual,  that  ye  may  be 


blessed  in  your  business,  and  keep  a  conscience 
void  of  offence. 

True  godliness  does  not  turn  men  out  of  the 
world,  but  enables  them  to  live  better  in  it,  and 
incites  their  endeavours  to  mend  it.  Christians 
should  keep  the  helm  and  guide  the  vessel  to 
its  port ;  not  meanly  steal  out  at  the  stern, 
and  leave  those  in  it  without  a  pilot  to  be  driven 
by  the  fury  of  evil  times  upon  the  rock  or  sand 
of  ruin. 

Aim  at  maintaining  communion  with  God  ; 
whether  ye  eat  or  drink,  do  all  with  this  end 
in  view.  This  is  to  walk  with  God,  to  dwell 
with  Him,  and  to  have  Him  dwelling  with  you. 
Archangels  can  rise  no  higher ;  saints  in  glory 
cannot  rise  higher  than  to  know,  in  its  fullest 
extent,  what  it  is  to  have  fellowship  with  God  ; 
and  this  is  the  privilege  of  the  church  militant, 
whilst  passing  through  the  wilderness,  on  her 
way  to  the  church  triumphant ;  "  for  truly  our 
fellowship  is  with  the  Father,  and'  with  his 
Son,  Jesus  Christ."  This  communion  is  like 
that  hidden  manna,  and  that  white  stone,  which 
has  written  on  it  that  new  name,  "  which  no 
man  knoweth,  saving  he  that  receiveth  it." 


Pride  in  man. — Take  some  quiet,  sober  mo 
ment  of  life,  and  add  together  the  two  ideas  of 
pride  and  man  ;  add  them,  if  you  can,  without 
a  smile.  Behold  him,  a  creature  of  a  span 
high,  strutting  in  infinite  space,  and  darting  dis- 
dain from  his  eyes,  in  all  the  grandeur  of  little- 
ness. Perched  on  a  small  speck  of  the  uni- 
verse, he  is  rolling  along  the  heavens,  through 
a  road  of  worlds,  while  systems  and  creations 
are  flaming  above  and  beneath  ;  he  is  an  atom 
of  atoms.  Yet  will  this  miserable  creature  re- 
vel in  his  greatness,  and  deride  his  fellow, 
sprung  from  that  same  dust  to  which  they  both 
shall  soon  return.  Well  has  man,  in  his  unre- 
generate  state,  and  in  the  pride  of  his  heart, 
been  compared  to  the  fly  on  the  coach- wheel, 


sayinj 


"  What  a  dust  I  raise  !" — Sinclair. 


THE  FRIEND, 


TENTH  MONTH  25,  1845. 


Correction. — The  concluding  sentence  in 
the  editorial  article  on  Ohio  Yearly  Meeting, 
last  week,  should  read  :  "  This  is  surely  a  re- 
sponse," &c,  instead  of"  merely  a  response," 
&c. 


Rides  of  Discipline  of  the  Religious  Society 
of  Friends,  with  Advices  :  being  Extracts 
from  the  Minutes  and  Epistles  of  their 
Yearly  Meeting,  held  in  London,  from  its 
first  institution.  Third  edition.  London  : 
Darton  &  Harvey. 

Lately  received,  and  for  sale  by  Collins, 
Brother,  &  Co.,  New  York,  at  the  reduced 
price  of  $2  50. 


WEST-TOWN  SCHOOL. 
The  Winter  term  will  commence  on  Second- 
day,  the  3d  of  the  Eleventh  month  next,  and 
stages  will  be  provided,  as  usual,  to  convey  the 
children  to  the  School,  which  will  leave  the 
office,  sign  of  the  White  Horse,  Callowhill, 


above  Fifth  street,  on  Sixth-day,  the  31st  inst., 
at  8  o'clock,  a.  Hi,  where  the  names  of  the 
children  are  requested  to  be  entered,  in  a  book 
kept  for  the  purpose,  before  that  time. 

Parents  and  others,  who  wish  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  benefit  of  sending  their  children 
to  this  Institution,  would  do  well  to  forward 
their  names  early  to  the  Superintendent,  Pen- 
nock  Passmore,  at  the  School,  or  to  the  Trea- 
surer, Joseph  Snowdon,  No.  84  Mulberry  st. 

Phila.,  Tenth  month,  1845. 


PLYMOUTH  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS- 
The  Winter  Term  of  Hannah  Williams's 
Boarding  School  will  commence  the  10th  of 
the  Eleventh  month  next.  The  usual  branch- 
es of  a  plain  English  education  will  be  taught. 
Terms. — Twenty-five  dollars  per  quarter  of 
twelve  weeks,  payable  quarterly  in  advance. 
Washing,  three  dollars  per  quarter. 

References. — Benjamin  Albertson,  N.  W. 
corner  of  Market  and  Front  streets ;  Jesse 
Williams,  N.  W.  corner  of  Fifth  and  Coates 
street,  Philadelphia. 

Daily  communication  with  the  city  by 
stage. 

Plymouth,  Tenth  month,  1845. 

AGENTS  RESIGNED. 
William  C.  Taber,  New  Bedford,  Massachu- 
setts ;  Dr.  William  S.  Bates,  Smithfield,  Ohio  ; 
Jonathan  Beede,  Amesbury,  Mass. 


Married,  at  Friends'  meeting-house,  Falls,  Bucks 
county,  on  Fifth-day,  the  16th  instant,  Jeremiah  Com- 
fort, of  Montgomery  county,  Pa.,  to  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Benjamin  Cadwalader,  of  the  former 
place. 

Died,  in  Lynn,  of  pulmonary  consumption,  on  the 
22d  of  Seventh  month  last,  Mary,  wife  of  Samuel  P. 
Johnson,  in  the  thirty-sixth  year  of  her  age.  She  was 
of  a  retiring  disposition,  and  was  much  beloved  by  all 
who  knew  her.  It  had  long  been  impressed  upon  her 
mind  that  she  should  not  live  to  old  age ;  and  when 
disease  came  upon  her,  she  hardly  entertained  an  ex- 
pectation of  recovery,  but  was  desirous,  above  all 
things,  to  be  in  readiness  for  her  Lord,  at  His  coming. 
Previous  to  her  close,  she  several  times  expressed  her 
entire  resignation  to  the  Divine  will,  but  that  she  de- 
sired to  feel  a  greater  assurance  that  she  was  in  a 
state  of  acceptance  with  her  Maker,  and  she  had  an 
abiding  faith  that  that  evidence  would  be  given  her. 
She  has  left  a  tender  husband,  and  an  orphan  child, 
with  many  other  friends,  to  mourn  their  great  be- 
reavement, but  who  have  the  consolation  of  believing 
that  her  last  and  greatest  desire  was  mercifully  grant- 
ed, and  that  her  purified  spirit  has  taken  its  flight 
from  this  earthly  tabernacle,  to  one  which  is  eternal  in 
the  heavens. 

 ,  of  bilious  congestive  fever,  at  his  residence  in 

Canton,  Washington  county,  Indiana,  on  Third-day, 
the  2d  ultimo,  Dr.  Benjamin  Albertson,  about  sixty- 
one  years  of  age,  a  member  and  elder  of  Blue  River 
Monthly  Meeting.  As  a  physician,  he  was  not  only 
beloved  and  confided  in  by  those  in  religious  profes- 
sion with  him,  but  others  of  various  religious  denomi- 
nations had  the  utmost  confidence  in  his  integrity,  vir- 
tue, and  skill.  As  a  member  of  Society,  he  was  cau- 
tious and  humble  in  the  administration  of  church  af- 
fairs, and  was  concerned  that  his  hands  should  be  kept 
clean  for  the  proper  discharge  of  the  several  impor- 
tant duties,  which  so  frequently  devolved  upon  him. 
His  friends  have  much  cause  to  mourn  their  loss,  yet 
are  united  in  believing  that  it  is  his  eternal  gain. 
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From  Chambers'  Edinburgh  Journal. 

The  Seven  Dials,  London. 

In  the  midst  of  the  populous  district  that  ex- 
tends between  Monmouth  street  on  the  west, 
Drury  Lane  on  the  east,  High  street  St.  Giles 
on  the  north,  and  Long  Acre  on  the  south,  is 
situated  the  small  congregation  of  streets  long 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Seven  Dials.  The 
place  was  originally  built  in  1694,  as  may  be 
seen  from  an  entry  in  Evelyn's  Diary,  under 
date  of  the  5th  of  October  in  that  year ;  in  which 
he  says  '  I  went  to  see  the  building  beginning 
near  St.  Giles's  where  seven  streets  make  a 
star  from  a  Dorie  pillar,  placed  in  the  middle 
of  a  circular  area.  Gay,  in  his  Trivia,  canto 
2,  thus  describes  it : 

"  Where  famed  St.  Giles's  ancient  limits  spread, 
An  inrailed  column  rears  its  lofty  head  ; 
Here,  too,  seven  streets,  seven  dials  count  the  day, 
And  from  each  other  catch  the  circling  ray." 

The  place  wears  a  diPo-ent  aspect  now. 
The  "  inrailed  column"  has  long  since  disap- 
peared, and  the  original  seven  dials  with  it. 
Of  late  years  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  re- 
store the  "  dials"  in  another  shape.  The  sev- 
en streets  have  escaped  amid  the  improvements 
that  are  being  effected  all  around  them,  and 
run  into  the  same  small  area  as  heretofore. 
When  we  last  passed  through  it,  not  many 
months  ago,  four  out  of  the  seven  houses  that 
form  the  angles  between  the  different  streets, 
were  occupied  as  gin-shops,  or  "  palaces,"  and 
each  of  these  had  a  large  clock  with  an  illumi- 
nated dial  in  its  uppermost  story.  These  dials, 
with  the  houses  to  which  they  belong,  form  the 
most  remarkable  characteristics  of  the  place. 
All  around  are  poverty  and  wretchedness  ;  the 
streets  and  alleys  are  rank  with  the  filth  of 
half  a  century;  the  windows  are  half  of  them 
broken,  and  patched  with  rags  or  paper  ;  and, 
when  whole,  are  begrimed  with  dirt  and  smoke  : 
little  brokers'  shops  abound,  filled  with  lumber, 
the  odour  of  which  taints  even  that  tainted  at- 
mosphere ;  and  the  pavement  and  carriage- 
way swarm  with  pigs,  poultry,  and  ragged 
children.  These  are  the  objects  that  meet  the 
gaze  of  the  stranger  on  every  side,  as,  from  the 
midst  of  the  dials,  he  looks  down  either  of  the 
seven  thoroughfares  that  have  their  confluence 
in  it.  But  in  the  space  called  the  Dials  itself, 
the  scene  is  far  different.    There  at  least  rise 


splendid  buildings,  with  stuccoed  fronts,  and 
rich-ornamented  balustrades  ;  windows  of  val- 
uable plate  glass,  and  mahogany  doors,  revolv- 
ing on  easy  hinges,  and  ever  half  open,  to  af- 
ford the  passer-by  a  glimpse  of  the  spacious, 
handsome,  and  well-stocked  apartment  within. 
These  are  the  gin-palaces,  for  which  the  spot  is 
celebrated  From  six  in  the  morning  until 
midnight,  the  liquid  poison  io  diappn^pd  at 
three-halfpence  per  glass,  to  crowds  of  idle, 
debauched,  and  vicious  men,  and  squalid  and 
dissipated  women  ;  „and  in  no  other  place  in 
London  can  the  intemperance  of  the  London 
populace  be  seen  to  more  advantage  or  disad- 
vantage than  in  this.  A  description  of  one  of 
these  houses  will  suffice  for  all,  as,  in  their 
principal  features,  both  external  and  internal, 
each  bears  a  strong  likeness  to  the  other. 

Jt  is  always  a  great  matter  to  appeal  to  the 
eye  and  the  imagination  of  the  multitude,  and 
the  keepers  of  London  gin-palaces  know  it  full 
well.  They  exhibit  to  their  customers  a  mag- 
nificence which  they  may  not  only  admire 
from  a  distance,  but  which  they  may  share — 
which  is,  in  fact,  their  own,  and  has  been  cre- 
ated for  them.  The  beggar  in  his  rags,  the 
street-sweeper  bespattered  with  the  mire  of  the 
crossings,  the  meanest  and  the  most  miserable 
of  man  or  womankind  may  look,  it  is  true,  at 
the  wealth  displayed  in  the  windows  of  the 
jewellers  and  linen-drapers  of  London,  but  they 
may  not  enter  ;  they  may  admire,  but  they 
may  not  touch  ;  and  this  admiration  not  unfre- 
quently  leads  to  envy  and  jealousy,  and  some- 
times to  a  still  fiercer  feeling.  The  splendour 
of  the  gin-palace,  which  is  often  superior  to 
that  of  the  goldsmith,  or  the  dealer  in  the  finest 
products  of  the  loom,  has,  on  the  contrary, 
been  raised  for  the  especial  enjoyment  of  those 
who  are  dirty,  wretched,  and  vicious,  if  they 
can  but  command  the  small  sum  of  three-half- 
pence. With  this  they  can  enter  a  large  and 
warm  room,  brilliantly  illuminated  with  gas, 
and  adorned  with  handsome  mirrors,  in  which, 
behind  a  counter  or  "  bar"  of  finely-polished  or 
carved  wood,  stands  an  obsequious  and  oblig- 
ing person,  male  or  female,  to  supply  their 
wants,  and  hand  them  the  clear  draught  of  in- 
toxication with  smiles  of  welcome.  All  around 
are  arranged  huge  vats,  or  the  semblance  of 
them,  on  which  are  inscribed  the  tempting 
words,  "  Cream  of  the  valley,"  "  The  milk  of 
life,"  or  "  Old  Tom,"  while  large  printed  pla- 
cards state  that  "  millions"  of  gallons  are  in 
stock  ;  flattering  the  imagination  of  the  poor 
with  the  notion  of  the  inexhaustible  stores  of 
the  cellars  beneath.  The  legislature  has  for- 
bidden the  owners  of  these  establishments  to 
provide  seats  for  their  customers,  under  the 
heavy  penalty  of  the  forfeiture  of  their  licenses. 
Notwithstanding  this  discomfort,  which  was  in- 
vented with  the  view  of  discouraging  drunken- 


ness, but  which  is  very  far  from  answering  its 
intent,  the  gin-palaces  are  far  more  crowded 
than  the  old  public  houses  ever  were,  although 
the  latter  provided  seats,  and  every  other  re- 
quisite accommodation.  Their  "  bars"  are 
besieged  by  eager  claimants,  who  would  forego 
not  only  a  seat,  but  even  bed  and  board,  soon- 
er than  their  "  cream  of  the  valley."  Hither 
husbands  bring  their  wives,  and  wives  (most 
horrible!)  their  children.  Here  they  crowd, 
not  only  for  the  sight  of  more  wealth  and  lux- 
ury than  their  own  hovels  or  scantily-furnished 
attics  can  afford  them,  but  for  the  warmth,  the 
light,  the  conversation,  and  the  excitement  with 
which  the  place  supplies  them  at  so  cheap  a 
rate.  In  some  of  these  shops,  though  fortu- 
nately not  in  many,  it  has  been  known  that  a 
small  stool  or  pair  of  steps  has  formed  a  part 
of  the  usual  furniture,  for  young  children  to 
stand  upon,  so  that  their  heads  might  appear 
above  the  counter  when  they  swallowed  their 
small  glassful.  The  most  melancholy  truth  of 
all  remains  to  be  told,  which  is,  that  it  is  not 
from  mere  thoughtlessness  or  misjudging  kind- 
ness that  wretched  women  act  thus  towards 
their  offspring,  but  from  a  calculation,  and  the 
working  out  of  the  dire  problem  which  misery 
and  vice  have  set  them — the  problem  how  to 
kill  without  murdering  the  helpless  beings  that 
depend  on  them  for  subsistence.  ■  A  woman, 
haggard  and  ragged,  with  sallow  face  and 
sunken  eyes,  and  with  a  sickly  and  melancho- 
ly-looking child  of  six  years  of  age,  to  whom' 
she  was  administering  gin,  was  asked  how  she 
could  be  so  thoughtless.  Her  reply  told  a 
dreadful  secret.  She  said  that  she  gave  the 
child  gin  because  it  satisfied  a  craving,  and  de- 
stroyed the  appetite  ;•  and  because,  in  a  word, 
it  was  cheaper  sustenance  than  bread.  Nor 
was  her's  by  any  means  a  solitary  case.  The 
same  fearful  story  has  been  told  repeatedly  be- 
fore magistrates  and  judges ;  and  the  hapless 
victims  of  so  cruel  a  sacrifice  have  long  crowd- 
ed the  three  houses  which  are  always  open  for 
the  devotees  of  gin — the  workhouse,  the  hospi- 
tal, and  the  prison. 

The  Seven  Dials  is  a  place  which  should  be 
seen  between  the  hours  of  8  and  12  on  the  close 
of  the  week,  by  him  who  desires  to  wit- 
ness the  intemperance  of  a  London  populace  at 
its  full  height.  Though  the  scene  cannot  but 
fill  the  friend  of  humanity  with  mournful  feel- 
ings for  the  self-abasement  of  his  kind,  it  is  not 
without  animation.  It  has  its  ludicrous,  as 
well  as  its  melancholy  side ;  its  fierce  excite- 
ment, its  reckless  merriment,  and  its  striking 
contrasts  of  the  maddest  mirth  with  the  most 
squalid  misery.  Let  the  reader  imagine  the 
small  space  we  have  described,  glowing  with 
gas-lights,  and  crowded  with  people.  From 
four,  or  perhaps  five  large  gin-palaces — cram- 
med almost  to  suffocation  with  men  and  wo- 
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men,  girls  and  boys,  people  of  all  ages — arises 
a  confused  hubbub  of  voices,  intermingled  now 
and  then  with  shrill  screams,  loud  laughter,  or 
hoarse  imprecations.  When  a  door  opens  for 
the  ingress  or  egress  of  one  of  the  drinkers, 
the  Babel  of  voices  sounds  louder  and  louder 
into  the  street,  and  drowns  for  the  time  the 
faint  imploring  cry  of  the  numerous  beggars 
who  are  stationed  without,  to  catch  the  charity 
of  those  whose  sympathies  are  most  excitable 
when  they  are  most  inebriated.  It  is  difficult 
to  pass  through  the  street  for  the  multitude  of 
people,  composed  of  match-venders,  children 
with  weak,  thin  voices,  selling  tapes  and  pins, 
hoary-headed  old  men,  looking  as  feeble  and 
ill  as  if  they  had  risen  from  the  bed  of  death, 
to  mingle  once  more  in  the  tide  of  human  exis- 
tence, ere  they  sink  beneath  it  forever,  singing 

love-SOngS  with  tremulous  and  aoarcoiy  audiblo 

voices ;  apple-women  and  fish-women  selling 
their  wares;  and,  noisiest  of  the  throng,  the 
ballad-sellers,  with  stentorian  lungs,  calling  out 
the  names  of  the  last  new  songs,  often  in 
strange  and  startling  combinations  enough,  and 
offering,  them  at  the  rate  of  a  halfpenny  per 
yard.  Ever  and  anon  there  is  a  rush  of  many 
feet,  as  some  obstreperous  drunkard  is  forcibly 
expelled  for  his  noisiness  or  quarrelsomeness  ; 
and  the  crowd  gather  round  him  to  cheer  him 
on  to  further  excesses,  and  take  pleasure  in 
the  sight  of  his  degradation,  as  he  clamours 
fiercely  for  readmission,  and  threatens,  with 
fearful  oaths,  to  break  all  the  windows  in  the 
house  if  he  is  refused.  If  it  be  a  woman  who 
has  created  the  disturbance,  the  uproar  is  loud- 
er and  more  prolonged.  The  shrill  voice  rises 
high  above  the  din  ;  and  if  she  threatens  to 
smash  the  windows,  or  do  other  damage,  she 
fulfils  her  threat,  and  sends  volleys  of  stones 
through  large  squares  of  glass,  amid  the  ironi- 
cal cheering  of  the  delighted  crowd.  The 
drunken  man  is  led  off  to  durance  by  the  police 
with  comparative  ease ;  but  the  drunken  wo- 
man is  more  difficult  to  manage.  She  will  not 
be  led  off  by  the  police  ;  she  scorns  to  walk, 
and  will  either  go  in-  a  coach  to  the  station- 
house,  or  be  carried.  She  throws  herself  upon 
the  ground,  or  into  the  gutter.  She  is  ulti- 
mately carried  off  by  four  men,  two  at  her 
head  and  two  at  her  heels,  followed  by  a  crowd, 
who  abuse  the  police  instead  of  sympathising 
with  their  most  unpleasant  duty,  and  call  them 
harsh  names  for  their  cruelty  to  a  woman.  By 
her  removal,  comparative  quiet  is  for  a  while 
restored  ;  the  ordinary  hubbub  alone  resounds  ; 
except  that,  perhaps,  some  strolling  band  of 
musicians  strike  up  their  merriest  tunes  to  in- 
crease the  uproar,  and  win  their  share  of  the 
copper  coins  that  workmen  and  their  wives 
have  to  spare  from  the  gin-shop.  As  it  ap- 
proaches towards  midnight,  the  venders  refuse 
to  supply  more  liquor,  the  lights  are  extin- 
guished, the  shutters  are  closed,  and  the  uproar 
gradually  begins  to  subside.  Those  who  are 
still  able  to  guide  themselves,  find  their  way 
home ;  some  sit  down  upon  door-steps,  and 
sleep  till  morn,  in  utter  unconsciousness  that 
they  are  not  in  bed ;  while  others  roam  through 
the  town  in  a  more  active  state  of  intoxication, 
and  disturb  many  a  peaceful  neighbourhood, 
till  the  strong  arm  of  authority  removes  them 
to  the  lock-up.    This  is  the  ordinary  scene  in 


Seven  Dials  at  the  week's  close  ;  and  the 
same  drama  is  enacted,  with  but  slight  varia- 
tions, in  scores  of  the  most  populous  thorough- 
fares in  London,  in  Whitechapel,  in  Lambeth, 
in  Somers  Town,  in  east,  west,  north,  and 
south — and.  not  on  this  night  only,  but  on 
every  night  of  the  week.  Though  many  thou- 
sands of  the  working-classes  of  the  metropolis 
have  taken  the  pledge  of  total  abstinence,  and 
kept  it,  there  is  no  visible  diminution  of  the 
evils  of  intemperance.  The  stream  of  vice 
seems  full  to  overflowing,  and  always  to  be  re- 
plenished, whatever  drains  may  be  made  from 
it  by  the  great  efforts  for  social  improvement. 


A  curious  discovery  has  been  made  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Royal  Polytechnical .  Society 
of  England,  and  it  is  said  to  be  one  which  may 
prove  of  great  importance  in  cultivating  new 
exotics.  By  this  it  is  proved  that  the  yellow 
and  red  rays  are  destructive  to  germination, 
while  under  the  influence  »of  violet,  indigo,  or 
blue  light,  the  process  of  germination  is  quick- 
ened in  a  most  extraordinary  manner.  The 
rationale  is,  that  every  beam  of  light,  proceed- 
ing from  its  solar  source,  is  a  bundle  of  differ- 
ent-coloured rays,  to  the  absorption  or  reflec- 
tion of  which  we  owe  all  that  infinite  diversity 
of  colour,  which  is  one  of  the  greatest  charms 
of  creation.  These  rays  being  known  to  pos- 
sess different  functions,  the  light  which  perme- 
ates coloured  glass  partakes  of  the  character  of 
the  ray  which  corresponds  with  the  glass  in 
colour;  thus  blue  glass  admits  the  blue  or 
chemical  rays,  to  the  exclusion  of  others  ; 
yellow  glass  admits  only  the  penetration  of  the 
luminous  rays,  while  red  glass  cuts  off  all  but 
the  heating  rays,  which  pass  it  freely.  This 
affords  a  very  easy  method  of  growing  plants 
under  the  influence  of  any  particular  light  that 
may  be  desired. — Foreign  paper. 


Blind  Bridles. — "Look  and  reflect^  use 
your  own  intellect:"  Yes,  use  your  own 
thinking  powers,  friends ;  they  were  given  to 
you  to  use,  and  not  abuse.  Blind  bridles ! 
truly  named,  surely.  Art  never  invented  a 
more  fatal  thing  to  the  eyes  of  horses,  than 
when  she  devised  this  plan  of  depriving  the 
horse  of  what  nature  intended  he  should  enjoy. 
But,  says  one,  how  are  blinders  injurious  to 
the  horse  ?  Because  they  gather  dirt  and  heat 
around  the  eyes.  Dirt  irritates  the  eye,  and 
heat  produces  inflammation.  These  bridles  so 
trammel  the  eyes  of  the- horse,  that  he  is  com- 
pelled to  be  constantly  straining  them  to  see 
his  way.  The  over-exertion  of  the  nerve 
brings  on  disease.  Eyes  were  not  made  in 
vain.  Had  they  been  needless,  the  Creator 
would  not  have  located  them  in  the  head. 
They  were  placed  on  the  corner  of  the  head, 
that  he  might  have  the  advantage  of  looking  in 
different  directions.  Men,  in  the  abundance  of 
their  wisdom,  concluded  the  horse  had  too 
much  sight,  and  they  wished  to  curtail  it ; 
hence, the  origin  of  blind  bridles.  Think  of 
this  seriously,  and  you  will  abandon  the  use  of 
so  destructive  an  appendage.  Remember  that 
blind  bridles  and  diseased  eyes  are  inseparably 
connected.  Custom  hoodwinks  the  senses  of 
men,  as  much  as  blind  bridles  do  the  vision  of 
horses. — Late  paper. 


The  Honest  Boy. 

A  gentleman  from  the,  country  placed  his 

son  with  a  dry-goods'  merchant  in  ■  street. 

For  a  time  all  went  on  well.  At  length  a  lady 
came  to  the  store  to  purchase  a  silk  dress,  and 
the  young  man  waited  on  her.  The  price  de- 
manded was  agreed  to,  and  he  proceeded  to 
fold  the  goods.  He  discovered,  before  he  had 
finished,  a  flaw  in  the  silk,  and  pointing  it  out 
to  the  lady,  said,  "  Madam,  I  deem  it  my  duty 
to  tell  you  there  is  a  fracture  in  the  silk." 

Of  course  she  did  not  take  it. 

The  merchant  overheard  the  remark,  and 
immediately  wrote  to  the  father  of  the  young 
man  to  come  and  take  him  home ;  "  for,"  said 
he,  "  he  will  never  make  a  merchant." 

The  father,  who  had  ever  reposed  confidence 
in  his  son,  was  much  grieved,  and  hastened  to 
be  informed  of  his  deficiencies.  "  Why  will 
he  not  make  a  merchant?"  asked  he. 

"  Because  he  has  no  tact,"  was  the  answer. 
"  Only  a  day  or  two  ago  he  told  a  lady  volun- 
tarily, who  was  buying  silk  of  him,  that  the 
goods  were  damaged,  and  I  lost  the  bargain. 
Purchasers  must  look  out  for  themselves.  If 
they  cannot  discover  flaws,  it  would  be  foolish- 
ness of  me  to  tell  them  of  their  existence." 

"  And  is  that  all  his  fault  V  asked  the  pa- 
rent. 

"  Yes,"  answered  the  merchant ;  "  he  is 
very  well  in  other  respects." 

"  Then  I  love  my  son  better  than  ever  ;  and 
I  thank  you  for  telling  me  of  the  matter ;  1 
would  not  have  him  another  day  in  your  store 
for  the  world." — Selected. 


CAPTAIN  FREMONT'S  REPORT. 

Report  of  the  Exploring  Expedition  to  the 
.  Rocky  Mountains,  in  the  year  1842, — and 
.  to  Oregon  and  North  California,  in  the 
years  1843-44.    By  Brevet  Captain  J.  C. 
Fremont,  of  the  Topographical  Engin- 
eers. 

(Continued  from  page  35.) 

Although  we  have  no  fear  of  wearying  our 
readers'  patience,  or  exhausting  their  curiosity, 
by  a  continued  recurrence  to  this  truly  nation- 
al production — and  it  is  indeed  one  of  which 
any  people  might  be  proud — yet  we  do  not 
wish  to  trespass  too  much  upon  the  pleasure 
which  will  be  experienced  from  the  regular  pe- 
rusal of  the  work  by  the  detachingof  passages, 
however  interesting  they  may  be,  from  the 
connected  narrative.  We  shall,  therefore,  now 
bring  our  notice  of  these  important  expeditions, 
to  a  -close.  We  left  the  party  at  Utah  Lake. 
The  narrative  thus  continues  : 

"  In  arriving  at  the  Utah  lake,  we  had  com- 
pleted an  immense  circuit  of  twelve  degrees 
diameter  north  and  south,  and  ten  degrees  east 
and  west ;  and  found  ourselves,  in  May,  1844, 
on  the  same  sheet  of  water  which  we  had  left 
in  September,  1843.  The  Utah  is  the  south- 
ern limb  of  the  Great  Salt  lake  ;  and  thus  we  had 
Seen  that  remarkable  sheet  of  water  both  at  its 
northren  and  southern  extremity,  and  were 
able  to  fix  its  position  at  these  two  points. 
The  circuit  Which  we  had  made,  and  which  had 
cost  us  eight  months  of  time,  and  3,500  miles 
of  travelling,  had  given  us  a  view  of  Oregon 
and  of  North  California  from  the  Rocky  Moun- 
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tains  to  the  Pacific  ocean,  and  of  the  two  prin- 
cipal streams  which  form  bays  or  harbours  on 
the  coast  of  that  sea.  Having  completed  this 
circuit,  and  being  now  about  to  turn  the  back 
upon  the  Pacific  slope  of  our  continent  and  to 
recross  the  Rocky  Mountains,  it  is  natural  to 
look  back  upon  our  footsteps,  and  take  some 
brief  view  of  the  leading  features  and  general 
structure  of  the  country  we  had  traversed. 
These  are  peculiar  and  striking,  and  differ  es- 
sentially from  the  Atlantic  side  of  our  country. 
The  mountains  all  are  higher,  more  numerous, 
and  more  distinctly  denned  in  their  ranges  and 
directions  ;  and,  what  is  so  contrary  to  the 
natural  order  of  such  formations,  one  of  these 
ranges,  which  is  nearthe  coast  (the  Sierra  Ne- 
vada and  the  Coast  Range,)  presents  higher 
elevations  and  peaks  than  any  which  are  to  be 
found  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  themselves.  In 
our  eight  months'  circuit  we  were  never  out  of 
sight  of  snow ;  and  the  Sierra  Nevada,  where 
we  crossed  it,  was  nearly  2,000  feet  higher 
than  the  South  Pass  in  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
In  height  these  mountains  greatly  exceed  those 
of  the  Atlantic  side,  constantly  presenting 
peaks  which  enter  the  region  of  eternal  snow  ; 
and  some  of  them  volcanic,  and  in  a  frequent 
state  of  activity.  They  are  seen  at  great  dis- 
tances, and  guide  the  traveller  in  his  courses. 

"  The  course  and  elevation  of  these  ranges, 
give  direction  to  the  rivers  and  character  to  the 
coast.  No  great  river  does  or  can  take  its  rise 
below  the  Cascade  and  Sierra  Nevada  range  ; 
the  distance  to  the  sea  is  too  short  to  admit  of  it. 
The  rivers  of  the  San  Francisco  bay,  which 
are  the  largest  after  the  Columbia,  are  local  to 
that  bay  and  lateral  to  the  coast,  having  their 
sources  about  on  a  line  with  the  Dalles  of  the 
Columbia,  and  running  each  in  a  valley  of  its 
own,  between  Coast  range  and  the  Cascade  and 
Sierra  Nevada  range.  The  Columbia  is  the 
only  river  which  traverses  the  whole  breadth  of 
the  country,  breaking  through  all  the  ranges 
and  enteringthe  sea.  Drawing  its  waters  from 
a  section  often  degrees  of  latitude  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  which  are  collected  into  one  stream 
by  three  main  forks  (Lewis's,  Clark's,  and  the 
North  fork)  near  the  centre  of  the  Oregon  val- 
ley, this  great  river  thence  proceeds  by  a  sin- 
gle channel  to  the  sea,  whilst  its  three  forks 
lead  each  to  a  pass  in  the  mountains,  which 
opens  the  way  into  the  interior  of  the  continent. 
This  fact  in  relation  to  the  rivers  of  this  region 
gives  an  immense  value  to  the  Columbia.  Its 
mouth  is  the  only  inlet  and  outlet  to  and  from 
the  sea ;  its  three  forks  lead  to  the  passes  in 
the  mountains  ;  it  is  therefore  the  only  line  of 
communication  between  the  Pacific  and  the 
interior  of  North  America;  and  all  operations 
of  war  or  commerce,  of  national  or  social  inter- 
course, must  be  conducted  upon  it.  This  gives 
it  a  value  beyond  estimation,  and  would  in- 
volve irreparable  injury  if  lost.  In  this  unity 
and  concentration  of  its  waters,  the  Pacific 
side  of  our  continent  differs  entirely  from  the 
Atlantic  side  where  the  waters  of  the  Alle- 
ghany mountains  are  dispersed  into  many 
rivers,  having  their  different  entrances  into  the 
sea,  and  opening  many  lines  of  communication 
with  the  interior." 

"  The  Pacific  coast  is  equally  different  from 
that  of  the  Atlantic.    The  coast  of  the  Atlan- 


tic is  low  and  open,  indented  with  numerous 
bays,  sounds,  and  river  estuaries,  accessible 
every  where,  and  opening  by  many  channels 
into  the  heart  of  the  country.  The  Pacific 
coast,  on  the  contrary,  is  high  and  compact, 
with  few  bays,  and  with  but  one  that  opens 
into  the  heart  of  the  country.  The  immediate 
coast  is  what  the  seamen  call  iron-bound.  A  lit- 
tle within,  it  is  skirted  by  two  successive  ranges 
of  mountains,  standing  as  ramparts  between 
the  sea  and  the  interior  country,  and  to  get 
through  which  there  is  but  one  gate,  and  that 
narrow  and  easily  defended.  The  structure  of 
the  coast,  backed  by  these  two  ranges  of  moun- 
tains, with  its  concentration  and  unity  of 
waters,  gives  to  the  country  an  immense  mili- 
tary strength,  and  will  probably  render  Oregon 
the  most  impregnable  country  in  the  world. 

"  Differing  so  much  from  the  Atlantic  side 
of  our  continent,  in  coast,  mountains  and  rivers, 
the  Pacific  side  differs  from  it  in  another  most 
rare  and  singular  feature — that  of  the  Great 
interior  Basin,  of  which  I  have  so  often  spok- 
en, and  the  whole  form  and  character  of  which 
I  was  so  anxious  to  ascertain.  Its  existence  is 
vouched  for  by  such  of  the  American  traders  and 
hunters  as  have  some  knowledge  of  that  region  ; 
the  structure  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  range  of 
mountains  requires  it  to  be  there  ;  and  my  own 
observations  confirm  it.  Joseph  Walker,  who  is 
so  well  acquainted  in  those  parts,  informed  me 
that  from  the  Great  Salt  lake  west  there  was  a 
succession  of  lakes  and  rivers  which  have  no 
outlet  to  the  sea,  nor  any  connexion  with  the 
Columbia  or  with  the  Colorado  of  the  Gulf  of 
California.  He  described  some  of  these  lakes 
as  being  large,  with  numerous  streams,  and 
even  considerable  rivers  falling  into  them.  In 
fact  all  concur  in  the  general  report  of  these 
interior  rivers  and  lakes  ;  and  for  want  of  un- 
derstanding the-force  and  power  of  evaporation, 
which  so  soon  establishes  an  equilibrium  be- 
tween the  loss  and  supply  of  waters,  the  fable 
of  whirlpools  and  subterraneous  outlets  has 
gained  belief,  as  the  only  imaginable  way  of 
carrying  off  the  waters  which  have  no  visible 
discharge.  The  structure  of  the  country  would 
require  this  formation  of  interior  lakes  ;  for  the 
waters  which  would  collect  between  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  the  Sierra  Nevada,  not  beingable 
to  cross  this  formidable  barrier,  nor  to  get  to  the 
Columbia  or  the  Colorado,  must  naturally  collect 
into  reservoirs,  each  of  which  would  have  its 
little  system  of  streams  and  rivers  to  supply  it. 
This  would  be  the  natural  effect  ;  and  what  I 
saw  went  to  confirm  it.  The  Great  Salt  lake 
is  a  formation  of  this  kind,  and  quite  a  large 
one ;  and  having  many  streams  and  one  con- 
siderable river,  four  or  five  hundred  miles  long, 
falling  into  it.  This  lake  and  river  I  saw  and 
examined  myself;  and  also  saw  the  Wah-satch 
and  Bear  river  mountains  which  enclose  the 
waters  of  the  lake  on  the  east,  and  constitute  in 
that  quarter  the  rim  of  the  Great  Basin.  Af- 
terwards, along  the  eastern  base  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada,  where  we  travelled  for  forty-two  days, 
I  saw  the  line  of  lakes  and  rivers  which  lie  at 
the  foot  of  that  Sierra  ;  and  which  Sierra  is  the 
western  rim  of  the  Basin.  In  going  down 
Lewis's  fork  and  the  main  Columbia,  I  crossed 
only  inferior  streams  coming  in  from  the  left, 
such  as  could  draw  their  water  from  a  short 


distance  only  ;  and  I  often  saw  the  mountains 
at  their  heads  white  with  snow  ;  which  all 
accounts  said,  divided  the  waters  of  the  desert 
from  those  of  the  Columbia,  and  which  could 
be  no  other  than  the  range  of  mountains 
which  form  the  rim  of  the  Basin  on  its  north- 
ern side.  And  in  returning  from  California 
along  the  Spanish  trail,  as  far  as  the  head  of 
Santa  Clara  fork  of  the  Rio  Virgen,  I  crossed 
only  small  streams  making  their  way  south  to 
the  Colorado,  or  lost  in  sand,  as  the  Mo-hah-ve  ; 
while  to  the  left  lofty  mountains,  their  summits 
white  with  snow,  were  often  visible,  and  which 
must  have  turned  water  to  the  north  as  well  as 
to  the  south,  and  thus  constituted  on  this  part 
the  southern  rim  of  the  Basin.  At  the  head  of 
the  Santa  Clara  fork,  and  in  the  Vegas  de  Santa 
Clara,  wc  crossed  the  ridge  which  parted  the 
two  systems  of  waters.  Wc  entered  the  Basin 
at  that  point,  and  have  travelled  in  it  ever 
since,  having  its  south-eastern  rim  (the  Wah- 
satch  mountains)  on  the  right,  and  crossing 
the  streams  which  flow  down  into  it.  The  ex- 
istence of  the  Basin  is  therefore  an  established 
fact  in  my  mind  ;  its  extent  and  contents  are 
yet  to  be  better  ascertained.  It  cannot  be 
less  than  four  or  five  hundred  miles  each  way, 
and  must  lie  principally  in  the  Alta  California  ; 
the  demarcation  latitude  of  42°  probably  cutting 
a  segment  from  the  north  part  of  the  rim.  Of 
its  interior  but  little  is  known.  It  is  called  a 
desert,  and  from  what  I  saw  of  it,  sterility  may 
be  its  prominent  characteristic  ;  but  where  there 
is  so  much  water,  there  must  be  some  oasis. 
The  great  river  and  the  great  lake  reported, 
may  not  be  equal  to  the  report ;  but  where 
there  is  so  much  snow,  there  must  be  streams ; 
and  where  there  is  no  outlet,  there  must  be 
lakes  to  hold  the  accumulated  waters,  or  sands 
to  swallow  them  up.  In  this  eastern  part  of 
the  Basin,  containing  Sevier,  Utah,  and  the 
Great  Salt  lakes,  and  the  rivers  and  creeks, 
falling  into  them,  we  know  there  is  good  soil 
and  good  grass,  adapted  to  civilized  settlements. 
In  the  western  part,  on  Salmon  Trout  river 
and  some  other  streams,  the  same  remark  may 
be  made. 

The  contents  of  this  Great  Basin  are  yet  to 
be  examined.  That  it  is  peopled  we  know  ; 
but  miserably  and  sparsely.  From  all  that  I 
heard  and  saw,  I  should  say  that  humanity 
here  appeared  in  its  lowest  form,  and  in  its 
most  elementary  state.  Dispersed  in  single 
families;  without  fire-arms;  eating  seeds  and 
insects  ;  digging  roots,  (and  hence  their  name) 
— such  is  the  condition  of  the  greater  part. 
Others  area  degree  higher,  and  live  in  commu- 
nities upon  some  lake  or  river  that  supplies 
fish,  and  from  which  they  repulse  the  miser- 
able Digger.  The  rabbit  is  the  largest  ani- 
mal known  in  this  desert;  its  flesh  affords  a 
little  meat;  and  their  bag-like  covering  is 
made  of  its  skins.  The  wild  sage  is  their  only 
wood,  and  here  it  is  of  extraordinary  size — 
sometimes  a  foot  in  diameter,  and  six  or  eight 
feet  high.  It  serves  for  fuel,  for  building  ma- 
terial, for  shelter  to  the  rabbits,  and  for  some 
sort  of  covering  for  the  feet  and  logs  in  cold 
weather.  Such  are  the  accounts  of  the  inhabi- 
tants and  productions  of  the  Great  Basin  ;  and 
which,  though  imperfect,  must  have  some  foun- 
dation and  excite  our  desire  to  know  the  whole. 
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"  The  whole  idea  of  such  a  desert,  and  such 
a  people,  is  a  novelty  in  our  country,  and  ex- 
cites  Asiatic,  not  American  ideas.  Interior 
basins,  with  their  own  systems  of  lakes  and 
rivers,  and  often  sterile,  are  common  enough  in 
Asia ;  people  still  in  the  elementary  state  of 
families,  living  in  deserts,  with  no  other  occu- 
pation than  the  mere  animal  search  for  food, 
may  still  be  seen  in  that  ancient  quarter  of  the 
globe ;  but  in  America  such  things  are  new  and 
strange,  unknown  and  unsuspected,  and  dis- 
credited when  related.  But  I  flatter  myself 
that  what  is  discovered,  though  not  enough  to 
satisfy  curiosity,  is  sufficient  to  excite  it,  and 
that  subsequent  explorations  will  complete  what 
has  been  commenced. 

"  This  account  of  the  Great  Basin,  it  will  be 
remembered,  belongs  to  the  Alta  California, 
and  has  no  application  to  Oregon,  whose  capa- 
bilities may  justify  a  separate  remark.  Refer- 
ring to  my  journal  for  particular  descriptions, 
and  for  sectional  boundaries  between  good  and 
bad  districts,  I  can  only  say,  in  general  and 
comparative  terms,  that,  in  that  branch  of  agri- 
culture which  implies  the  cultivation  of  grains 
and  staple  crops,  it  would  be  inferior  to  the  At- 
lantic States,  though  many  parts  are  superior 
for  wheat ;  while  in  the  rearing  of  flocks  and 
herds  it  would  claim  a  high  place.  Its  graz- 
ing capabilities  are  great ;  and  even  in  the  in- 
digenous grass  now  there,  an  element  of  indi- 
vidual and  national  wealth  may  be  found.  In 
fact,  the  valuable  grasses  begin  within  one  hun- 
dred and  fitly  miles  of  the  Missouri  frontier, 
and  extend  to  the  Pacific  ocean.  East  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  it  is  the  short  curly  grass, 
on  which  the  Buffalo  delight  to  feed,  (whence 
its  name  of  buffalo,)  and  which  is  still  good 
when  dry  and  apparently  dead.  West  of  those 
mountains  it  is  a  larger  growth  in  clusters  and 
hence  called  bunch  grass,  and  which  has  a 
second  or  fall  growth-  Plains  and  mountains 
both  exhibit  them  ;  and  I  have  seen  good  pas- 
turage at  an  elevation  often  thousand  feet. 
In  this  spontaneous  product,  the  trading  or 
travelling  caravans  can  find  subsistence  for 
their  animals  ;  and  in  military  operations  any 
number  of  cavalry  can  be  moved,  and  any 
number  of  cattle  may  be  driven  ;  and  thus  men 
and  horses  be  supported  on  long  expeditions, 
and  even  in  winter  in  the  sheltered  situations. 

"  Commercially,  the  value  of  the  Oregon 
country  must  be  great,  washed  as  it  is  by  the 
north  Pacific  ocean — fronting  Asia — produc- 
ing many  of  the  elements  of  commerce — mild 
and  healthy  in  its  climate — and  becoming  as  it 
naturally  will  a  thoroughfare  for  the  East  In- 
dia and  China  trade." 

But  little  novelty  of  incident  befell  our  tra- 
vellers during  their  comparatively  easy  jour- 
ney homeward.  On  the  13th  June  they  were 
about  two  degrees  south  of  the  South  Pass  in 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  and — 

"  Our  course  home,"  says  Capt.  F.,  "  would 
have  been  eastwardly;  but  that  would  have 
taken  us  over  ground  already  examined,  and 
therefore  without  the  interest  which  would  ex- 
cite curiosity.  Southwardly  there  were  objects 
worthy  to  be  explored,  to  wit,  the  approxima- 
tion of  the  head  water  of  three  different  rivers 
— the  Platte,  the  Arkansas,  and  the  Grand 
River  fork  of  the  Rio  Colorado  of  the  Gulf  of 


California  ;  the  Passes  at  the  heads  of  these 
rivers  ;  and  the  three  remarkable  mountain 
coves  called  parks,  in  which  they  took  their 
rise.  One  of  these  Parks  was,  of  course,  on 
the  western  side  of  the  dividing  ridge  ;  and  a 
visit  to  it  would  require  us  once  more  to  cross 
the  summit  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the 
west,  and  then  to  re-cross  to  the  east ;  making 
in  all,  with  the  transit  we  had  just  accom- 
plished, three  crossings  of  that  mountain  in  this 
section  of  its  course.  But  no  matter.  The 
coves,  the  heads  of  the  rivers,  the  approxima- 
tion of  their  waters,  the  practicability  of  the 
mountain  passes,  and  the  locality  of  the  Three 
Parks,  were  all  objects  of  interest,  and,  al- 
though well  known  to  hunters  and  trappers, 
were  unknown  to  science  and  to  history.  We 
therefore  changed  our  course,  and  turned  tip 
the  Valley  of  the  Platte  instead  of  going  down 
it. 

"  We  crossed  several  small  affluents,  and 
again  made  a  fortified  camp  in  a  grove.  The 
country  had  now  become  very  beautiful — rich 
in  water,  grass,  and  game  ;  and  to  these  were 
added  the  charm  of  scenery  and  pleasant 
weather." 

(To  be  concluded.) 
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ELEVENTH  MONTH  i,  1845. 


The  subjoined  letter  was  written  in  answer 
to  one  from  Richmond,  Indiana,  signed  by  five 
Friends,  enclosing  an  account  of  the  late  Year- 
ly Meeting  there,  and  requesting  it  to  be  pub- 
lished entire  in  "  The  Friend."  An  apprehen- 
sion that  the  answer  may  serve  the  purpose  of 
a  reply  to  complaints  against  the  editor  and 
"  The  Friend"  in  cases  somewhat  similar,  and 
in  other  directions,  is  the  inducement  for  plac- 
ing it  here. 

Philadelphia,  Tenth  month  23d,  1845. 

Respected  Friends, 

*       #       #  # 

Your  letter  of  13th  instant  came  duly  to 
hand,  enclosing  an  account  of  proceedings  in 
the  late  Indiana  Yearly  Meeting,  with  a  request 
that  it  should  be  published  entire  in  "  The 
Friend." 

A  request  in  such  direct  terms  from  individ- 
uals of  respectable  standing,  and  members 
of  a  large  and  interesting  Yearly  Meeting, 
might  well  engage  my  serious  and  deferential 
consideration. 

But,  dear  Friends,  it  seems  to  me  that  you 
can  hardly  be  fully  aware,  and  therefore  have 
come  short  of  a  just  appreciation  of  the  difficul- 
ties incident  to  the  position  of  an  editor,  con- 
scientiously disposed  to  act  discreetly  and  wise- 
ly under  circumstances  of  peculiar  trial,  in 
which  important  principles  are  involved,  and 
views  and  feelings  various  and  conflicting  are 
to  be  encountered  and  so  to  regulate  his  course, 
that  while  kindly  feeling  and  courtesy  to  all 
are  maintained,  an  unwavering  adherence  to 
that  which  is  sound  in  principle,  and  correct  in 
practice,  be  scrupulously  regarded.  Several 
perplexing  and  embarrassing  combinations  of 
circumstances  have  taken  place  in  the  eighteen 


years  that  the  cares  of  conducting  "  The 
Friend"  have  rested  upon  me,  during  which,  I 
can  with  sincerity  aver,  that  I  have  honestly 
endeavoured,  with  such  humble  abilities  as  I 
may  possess,  to  pursue  the  right,  with  careful 
respect  to  the  opinions  and  reasonable  wishes 
of  all,  and  without  regard  to  sectional,  or  any- 
thing in  the  nature  of  party  considerations. 
That  I  have  sometimes  erred,  and  that  defects 
and  deficiencies  have  occurred,  I  pretend  not 
to  deny — an  exemption  from  which  it  would 
be  unreasonable  to  look  for  in  connection  with 
human  infirmity. 

A  crisis  of  unusual  difficulty,  involving  con- 
siderations of  vital  importance  to  the  well-being 
of  our  religious  community,  at  present  exists, 
and  in  reference  to  which  I  have  fervently  de- 
sired to  steer  a  prudent  and  correct  course. 
You  will  readily  understand  that  the  allusion  is 
to  the  state  of  things  in  New  England  Yearly 
Meeting.  From  the  commencement  of  our 
Journal,  it  is  known,  our  uniform  practice  has 
been  to  insert  accounts  of  the  several  Yearly 
Meetings,  as  they  transpire.  Of  latter  time,  in 
framing  these  notices,  we  have,  not  from  tim- 
idity, but  on  the  ground  of  sound  discretion, 
felt  it  necessary  to  be  very  guarded,  and  in  re- 
ference to  that  subject  limiting  ourselves  to  a 
very  brief  notice  of  facts  connected  with  it. 
This  was  the  case  as  relates  to  the  late  Yearly 
Meeting  at  Newport,  and  again,  as  to  that  of 
Ohio.  Numerous  complaints,  nevertheless, 
have  reached  us  from  various  quarters,  near 
and  remote,  of  those  statements,  some  on  one 
hand  and  some  on  another,  some  because  of  a 
supposed  leaning  in  one  direction,  and  some  of 
a  contrary  bias,  while  it  has  been  made  quite 
evident  to  ourselves,  that  if  we  had  taken  either 
description  of  complainants  for  a  guide,  we 
should  have  heaped  upon  ourselves  a  much 
heavier  load  of  censure.  And  now  as  repects 
the  statement  forwarded  by  you,  and  the  de- 
sire you  express  that  it  should  be  inserted  en- 
tire,  permit  us  to  remark,  that  were  we  to  com- 
ply literally  with  your  wishes,  it  would  be  in- 
flicting a  wound,  that  would  grieve  us,  upon 
the  tender  feelings  of  a  numerous  band  of  our 
fellow-members  of  this  Yearly  Meeting, -not  a 
few  in  this  city,  but  a  much  larger  number  in 
the  country,  men  and  women  of  deep  experi- 
ence in  the  work  of  religion  ;  and  who  cherish 
with  lively  and  jealous  interest  our  Christian 
doctrines,  our  religious  testimonies,,  our  excel- 
lent code  of  church  discipline,  on  their  ancient 
ground,  and  in  the  sense  in  which  they  were 
held  by  our  worthy  predecessors.  But  there 
is  another  aspect  which  we  deem  of  primary 
importance  in  its  bearing  upon  the  case.  Ohio 
Yearly  Meeting  has  taken  action  upon  the  New 
England  difficulty.  Yours  has  done  so  also. 
But  what  may  be  the  conclusion  in  the  other  • 
Yearly  Meetings,  (Baltimore  we  have  not  yet 
heard  from,)  remains  to  be  known.  There 
rests,  therefore,  an  imperative  obligation  on  us, 
as  we  conceive,  especially  in  reference  to  the 
Yearly  Meeting  of  which  we  are  members,  not 
to  utter  or  do  anything  which  might  wear  even 
the  appearance  of  prejudging  the  case,  or  in 
any  degree  have  an  influence,  improperly,  to 
bias  the  judgment  of  others.  Our  desire  is, 
that  both  you  and  we,  and  Friends  everywhere, 
may  increasingly  cherish  a  disposition  to  culti- 
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vate  charity,  patience,  Christian  love  and  for- 
bearance one  towards  another,  and  humbly 
seek  for  a  qualification  to  interoede,  that  the 
benign  Head  of  the  church  may  graciously  in- 
terpose for  our  deliverance,  and  grant  wisdom, 
strength,  and  direction,  in  this  time  of  extremi- 
ty. Then  may  we  have  ground  to  believe, 
and  this  is  our  hope  and  consolation  amid  the 
many  causes  for  depression  which  surround, 
that  those  who  at  the  present  time  think  differ- 
ently on  some  points,  will  be  brought  to  see 
eye  to  eye,  banded  together  in  "  the  unity  of 
the  Spirit,  in  the  bond  of  peace,"  join  hand  to 
hand  in  repairing  the  waste  places,  and  the 
church,  rising  out  of  obscurity,  and  putting  on 
her  beautiful  garments,  will  again  become  glo- 
rious, as  a  city  set  upon  a  hill,  unto  which  the 
doves,  sincere  seekers  of  all  lands,  may  flee,  as 
to  the  ark,  and  find  rest. 

Before  concluding,  it  maybe  allowable  to 
remark  a  little  in  relation  to  a  number  of  in- 
stances of  persons  withdrawing  their  subscrip- 
tions from  "  The  Friend,"  for  the  reason,  (al- 
together an  imaginary  one,  as  I  think,)  that  its 
course  for  some  time  past  has  a  one-sided  ten- 
dency. Now,  as  in  a  number  of  the  cases  of 
withdrawal,  the  individuals  have  of  their  own 
accord  commended  the  general  character  of 
the  Journal,  both  as  respects  the  matter  con- 
tained in  it,  and  the  judgment  exercised  by  the 
editor  in  its  management,  but  because  they 
have,  in  a  few  instances,  discovered,  or  imag- 
ined that  they  had  discovered,  a  sentence  or  a 
paragraph  that  did  not  come  up  to  their  stan- 
dard of  opinion,  they  suddenly  take  offence, 
and  without  previously  admonishing  the  edi- 
tor, or  making  known  to  him  the  cause  of  their 
dissatisfaction,  order  their  paper  to  be  stopped. 
We  would  ask,  is  this  brotherly -kindness  1  is 
it  doing  as  they  would  be  done  by  1  or  rather, 
is  it  not  somewhat  in  character  with  some  in 
olden-time,  "  that  make  a  man  an  offender  for 
a  word  ?"  Without  the  least  design  to  inter- 
fere with  the  privilege  of  a  subscriber  to  with- 
draw his  subscription  whenever  he  or  she  may 
incline  so  to  do,  we  would  put  the  question  to 
those  to  whom  allusion  has  been  made,  whether, 
instead  of  withdrawing  their  support,  and  thus 
depriving  themselves  and  their  families  of  the 
reading  of  a  paper,  the  general  character  of 
which  they  approve,  and  the  general  tenor  of 
its  contents  they  deem  instructive,  it  would  not 
be  more  magnanimous,  and  a  proof  of  good 
sense,  to  continue  their  support,  and  by  that 
means  retain  an  agreeable  and  welcome  week- 
ly visiter,  at  the  same  time  that  they  keep  open 
a  door,  by  which  their  influence  may  be  felt  in 
regulating  the  management  of  the  paper,  and 
preserving  it  ffom  depreciation  and  error  1 

In  the  desire  to  be  one  with  you  in  the  fur- 
therance of  every  good  word  and  work,  I  am, 
very  respectfully, 

Your  friend, 

Rob't  Smith- 


Baltimore  Yearly  Meeting. 

From  information  received,  we  are  enabled 
to  state  as  follows  : 

Agreeably  to  the  alteration  made  last  year, 
the  meeting  convened  one  week  earlier  than 
for  some  years  previous,  to  allow  the  opportu- 


nity of  attending  Baltimore  and  North  Carolina 
Yearly  Meetings,  in  regular  succession. 

Baltimore  Yearly  Meeting  convened  on  Se- 
cond-day, the  20th,  and  concluded  at  the  close 
of  the  sitting  in  the  afternoon  of  Fifth-day,  the 
23rd  instant :  the  Meeting  of  Ministers  and  El- 
ders was  held  on  Seventh-day,  the  18th  instant. 

The  meeting  was  larger  than  for  some  years 
past.  Several  Friends  from  other  Yearly  Meet- 
ings were  acceptably  in  attendance.  Epistles 
of  correspondence  were  received  from  London 
and  Dublin,  and  from  all  the  Yearly  Meetings 
of  Friends  on  this  continent,  including  those 
from  the  two  divisions  of  New  England  Yearly 
Meeting — that  from  the  smaller  body  was  di- 
rected to  be  returned,  as  was  done  by  Indiana 
Yearly  Meeting,  with  a  copy  of  a  minute  of 
that  import ;  to  all  of  which,  excepting  the  one 
returned,  essays  of  replies  were  prepared,  and 
directed  to  be  forwarded. 

The  subjects  of  Slavery  and  Indian  Civiliza- 
tion continue  to  claim  care  and  attention.  An 
interesting  and  satisfactory  report  from  the 
Committee  on  Indian  concerns,  was  read  ;  the 
school  under  Friends'  care  is  represented  to  be 
in  a  flourishing  condition,  and  the  prospect  of 
improvement  as  regards  the  Shawnese  tribe, 
encouraging. 

On  reviewing  the  state  of  Society,  the  meet- 
ing was  brought  under  exercise  and  concern, 
on  account  of  the  many  deficiencies  which  still 
exist.  It  resulted  in  the  appointment  of  a 
committee  of  men  and  women  Friends  to  visit 
the  subordinate  meetings,  to  extend  such  ten- 
der advice  and  counsel  as  may  be  necessary. 

The  business  of  the  meeting  was  conducted 
with  love  and  condescension,  and  under  a  sol- 
emn covering,  the  meeting  closed  to  satisfac- 
tion, to  meet  at  the  same  time  next  year,  if  the 
Lord  permit. 

Indiana  Yearly  Meeting. 
Since  the  account  we  published  of  the  late 
Indiana  Yearly  Meeting,  another  letter  on  the 
subject  has  come  to  hand,  from  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  extracted  : 

Reports  from  the  subordinate  branches  show- 
ed that  Friends  were  alive  to  the  good  of  the 
coloured  people,  and  that  they  had  been  far 
from  being  idle  in  endeavouring  to  promote 
their  comfort,  education,  and  their  moral  and 
religious  improvement.  The  reports  and  dis- 
cussions excited  much  interest  and  good  feeling. 

By  the  report  of  the  Building  Committee  of 
the  Boarding  School,  it  appeared  that  but  little 
had  been  done  in  the  progress  of  the  work  du- 
ring the  past  year ;  that  the  debt  is  nearly  all 
paid ;  and  that  the  attempt  to  raise  $54000  to 
finish  the  present  buildings,  had  not  as  yet 
succeeded  by  about  $200.  A  lively  interest 
was  taken  in  the  concern  ;  and  an  additional 
sum  of  between  five  and  six  hundred  dollars 
was  immediately  subscribed,  and  the  commit- 
tee were  directed  to  proceed  with  the  buildings. 

An  instructive  memorial  of  James  Had  ley, 
of  Whitelick,  was  read. 

An  application  through  the  Western  Quar- 
terly Meeting,  for  the  establishment  of  a  new 
Quarter  in  Iowa,  to  be  called  Salem,  was 
brought  into  notice,  and  considered  ;  and  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  visit  the  applicants, 


on  their  request,  and  report  next  year.  The 
minutes  of  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings,  proved, 
as  usual,  interesting  to  those  present,  who  were 
not  members  of  that  meeting.  It  appears, 
amongst  other  things,  that  that  meeting  was 
about  to  prepare  a  memorial  to  the  legislature 
of  Ohio  in  behalf  of  the  people  of  colour;  and 
one  to  each  of  the  legislatures  of  Ohio  and  In- 
diana, against  the  infliction  of  death  for  the 
punishment  of  crimes;  which  memorials,  we 
understand,  have  since  been  produced  and 
adopted. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  the  concerns 
of  the  people  of  colour  was  read  and  approved; 
and  afterwards,  the  epistle  addressed  by  the 
Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends  in  North  Carolina, 
in  1844,  to  their  own  members,  on  the  subject 
of"  slavery,  &c,  which  called  forth  a  large  ex- 
pression of  approbation  ;  and  the  meeting  di- 
rected the  reprinting  of  the  epistle.  Friends 
were  tenderly  encouraged  to  give  themselves 
up  to  feeling  for  the  situation  of  those  in  slav- 
ery, and  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord  to  stand  re- 
signed to  such  service  as  they  may  find  to  do, 
under  the  influence  and  guidance  of  his  Holy 
Spirit,  which  it  was  believed  would  be  granted 
to  them,  if  rightly  sought  after  and  waited  for. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Indian  con- 
cerns was  read,  and  the  committee  were  con- 
tinued and  encouraged.  The  reports  from 
Friends'  establishment  among  the  Shawnese 
were  satisfactory  and  interesting.  The  pros- 
pects the  present  year  are  encouraging,  as  it 
regards  the  Indian  tribes  in  that  neighbourhood 
generally  ;  the  relief  rendered  last  year, 
through  the  liberality  of  Friends  and  others, 
appears  to  be  gratefully  remembered  by  the 
Indians  ;  their  crops  this  season  are  good,  and 
provisions  among  them  more  plentiful.  The 
establishment  is  proving  serviceable  to  the  In- 
dians in  the  vicinity  ;  the  school  has  increased 
since  last  year,  and  the  progress  of  the  chil- 
dren has  been  reasonably  satisfactory. 

The  report  of  the  General  Committee  on 
Education  was  also  read,  and  the  committee 
continued  and  encouraged. 

Essays  of  epistles  to  the  other  Yearly  Meet- 
ings were  adopted.  The  meeting  came  to  a 
solemn  close,  having,  through  the  Divine  bles- 
sing, been  favoured  to  proceed  through  the  va- 
rious concerns  which  claimed  attention,  in 
much  harmony  ;  and  the  members  parted  with 
thankful  hearts,  in  the  feelings  of  brotherly 
love. 


WEST-TOWN  SCHOOL. 

The  Winter  term  will  commence  on  Second- 
day,  the  3d  of  the  Eleventh  month  next,  and 
stages  will  be  provided,  as  usual,  to  convey  the 
children  to  the  School,  which  will  leave  the 
office,  sign  of  the  White  Horse,  Callowhill, 
above  Fifth  street,  on  Sixth-day,  the  31st  inst., 
at  8  o'clock,  A.  where  the  names  of  the 
children  are  requested  to  be  entered,  in  a  book 
kept  for  the  purpose,  before  that  time. 

Parents  and  others,  who  wish  to  avail  them- 
selves  of  the  benefit  of  sending  their  children 
to  this  Institution,  would  do  well  to  forward 
their  names  early  to  the  Superintendent,  Pen- 
nock  Passmore,  at  the  School,  or  to  the  Trea- 
surer, Joseph  Snowdon,  No.  84  Mulberrv  st. 

Phila.,  Tenth  month,  1845. 
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For  "  The  Friend." 

Some  Account  of  Edward  Andrews. 

"  Cast  thy  bread  upon  the  waters." 

On  the  first  day  of  the  Fourth  month,  1660, 
the  inhabitants  of  Boston  saw  consummated  an 
act  of  injustice  and  blood-thirsty  hardihood,  in 
the  martyrdom  of  Mary  Dyar.  Many  individ- 
uals, on  receiving  intelligence  of  this  act,  were 
stirred  up  to  expose  the  injustice  of  the  law  un- 
der which  she  suffered,  and  the  cruelty  of  the 
magistracy  who  enforced  it.  Amongst  others, 
Mary  Wright,  a  young  maiden  whose  resi- 
dence was  at  Oyster  Bay,  Long  Island,  soon 
after  the  execution,  believed  it  to  be  her  duty 
to  go  to  Boston,  there  to  bear  an  open  testimo- 
ny against  those  who  had  been  engaged  in  this 
legalized  murder.  In  obedience  to  this  mani- 
festation of  her  Heavenly  Father's  will,  she 
went  to  that  town,  and  for  her  faithfulness  was 
committed  to  prison,  in  which  many  other  suf- 
ferers for  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ's  sake,  were  at 
that  time  confined. 

She  remained  a  prisoner  until  about  the  1st 
of  the  Fourth  month,  1661,  when,  being  re- 
leased from  her  long  confinement,  she,  with 
twenty-seven  of  her  friends,  were  driven  from 
the  Massachusetts  Colony  into  the  wilderness. 
They  passed  down  to  the  Yearly,  or  General 
Meeting,  then  first  held  at  Rhode  Island,  after 
which  it  is  probable  she  went  directly  home. 
About  the  commencement  of  the  year  1665, 
her  sister  Hannah,  a  girl  of  thirteen  or  fourteen 
years  of  age,  went  from  the  family  residence 
at  Oyster  Bay,'  to  Boston,  under  a  deep  reli- 
gious exercise  and  concern.  On  arriving  in 
that  town,  she  went  into  the  court,  and  there, 
being  filled  with  an  awful  sense  of  the  dread 
and  power  of  the  Lord,  she  warned  the  magis- 
trates assembled,  "  not  to  shed  the  blood  of  the 
innocent  any  more."  A  feeling  of  such  solem- 
nity came  upon  those  who  heard  her,  that  for 
some  time  all  were  confounded,  and  not  a  spirit 
seemed  able  to  rise,  or  a  tongue  to  speak 
against  her.  At  last  Edward  Rawson,  whose 
name  is  connected  with  almost  every  act  of 
wrong  and  outrage  Friends  suffered  at  Boston, 
roused  himself,  and  endeavoured  to  cheer  up 
the  rest.  "  What,"  said  he,  "  shall  we  be 
daunted  by  such  an  one  as  this  ?  Come,  give 
us  a  dram." 

Hannah  was  committed  to  prison,  where  she 
was  retained,  until  one  of  the  merchants  of 
Boston,  John  Richbel,  petitioned  for  her  re- 
lease, and  obtained  it. 

Mary  and  Hannah  Wright,  it  appears, 
were  not  the  only  sufferers  for  conscience'  sake 
in  this  family.  About  the  commencement  of 
the  Fifth  month,  in  the  year  1677,  their  sister 
Lydia  accompanied  Margaret  Brewster,  a 
Friend  of  Barbadoes,  who  went  to  Boston  un- 
der a  concern  of  mind  to  bear  testimony  against 
a  law  of  that  colony  to  enforce  "  the  oath  of 
fidelity."  This  law,  which  appears  to  have 
been  made  purposely  to  oppress  the  Quakers, 
had  these  penalties  against  those  who  would 
not  take  the  oath  :  viz.,  "  they  should  be  disa- 
bled from  impleading  any  at  law,  from  recov- 
ering any  debt,  or  receiving  any  protection 
from  the  govern meht." 

Margaret  Brewster  delivered  a  short  warning 
in  writing  to  the  governor,' against  this  attempt 


to  cause  people  to  break  the  command  of  the 
Saviour,  "  Swear  not  at  all." 

Being  at  the  meeting  of  Friends  held  in  that 
town,  the  constables  of  the  place  came  in,  and 
haling  some  of  the  Friends  out,  said,  "This  is 
not  a  place  for  you  to  worship  God  in."  Being 
asked  where  they  should  worship  God  ?  one 
replied,  "  You  must  come  to  our  public  wor- 
ship." Upon  this  a  concern  arose  in  the  mind 
of  Lydia  Wright  to  go  to  one  of  the  public  plac- 
ces  of  worship  on  the  following  First-day  of 
the  week.  Margaret  Brewster  also  believed  it 
her  duty  to  go  to  the  same  place,  with  ashes 
upon  her  head,  and  sackcloth  upon  her  upper 
garments,  "  as  a  prophetic  type  of  a  sickness 
which  should  come  upon  the  inhabitants  of 
Boston."*  They,  with  two  others,  on  the  Sth 
of  the  Fifth  month,  accordingly  went  into  a 
place  of  worship  where  one  Thatcher  officiated ; 
standing,  to  be  gazed  -upon,  but  saying  nothing. 
A  tumult,  however,  arose  among  the  congre- 
gation, and  they  were  haled  out,  and  being 
committed  to  prison,  were  retained  there  about 
a  month.  On  the  4th  of  the  Sixth  month  they 
were  brought  before  the  governor  and  magis- 
trates, and,  after  a  hearing,  the  following  sen- 
tence was  pronounced  :  "  Margaret  Brewster, 
you  are  to  have  your  clothes  stript  off  to  the 
middle,  and  to  be  tied  to  a  cart's  tail  at  the 
South  meeting-house,  and  to  be  drawn  through 
the  town,  and  to  receive  twenty  stripes  upon 
your  naked  body."  To  this  Margaret  meekly 
said,  "  The  will  of  the  Lord  be  done  :  I  am 
contented."  Lydia  Wright  and  the  rest,  were 
condemned  to  be  tied  at  the  cart's  tail,  and 
drawn  through  the  town,  but  they  were  spared 
the  whipping. 

Mary  Wright,  Hannah  Wright,  and  Lydia 
Wright,  were  all  of  them  ministers  of  the  gos- 
pel of  Jesus  Christ,  and,  to  promote  his  king- 
dom, travelled  in  various  parts  of  the  Ameri- 
can continent. 

Mary  married  Samuel  Andrews,  and  with 
her  husband  and  family  settled  at  Mansfield, 
being  among  the  first  who  came  into  the  west 
of  New  Jersey.  Of  their  respective  services  in 
the  church  we  know  little,  but  have  evidence 
that  they  had  the  love  and  esteem  of  faithful 
Friends.  From  the  testimony  of  their  son  Ed- 
ward, we  learn,  that  they  maintained  a  watch- 
ful care  over  their  children,  and  were  religious- 
ly' concerned  that  they  might  be  brought  in 
their  youthful  days  to  inquire  after  God,  if  hap- 
ly they  might  find  him. 

Samuel  Andrews  was  one  of  those  who  in 
1692  signed  the  testimony  of  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ing of  Philadelphia  against  George  Keith.  At 
what  time  Samuel  and  Mary  Andrews  deceas- 
ed, the  writer  of  this  has  no  means  of  ascer- 
taining, but  it  was  about  the  year  1700.  Their 
son  Edward,  of  whom  we  are  about  offering  a 
biographical  sketch,  gave  way  in  his  youth  to 
the  temptations  of  the  evil  one,  and  ran  into 
wild  courses,  which  brought  great  grief  and 
sorrow  to  his  parents.  He  has  left  behind  him 
an  account  of  his  convincement,  an  abstract  of 
which  was  published  many  years  ago  by  An- 
thony Benezet.  .We  give  it  in  Edward's  own 
language. 


*  This  sickness,  which  was  called  the  Black  Pox, 
came  in  due  season,  cutting  off  many  of  the  people. 


"  As  the  mercy  and  goodness  of  God  is  nev- 
er to  be  forgotten,  but  to  be  remembered  and 
recorded  from  generation;  to  generation, — so  I 
feel  concerned  to  write  something  of  the  Lord's 
kind  dealings  with  me,  one  of  the  meanest  of 
men,  and  very  unworthy  of  what  I  have  re- 
ceived at  the  bountiful  hand  of  God :  blessed 
be  his  holy  name  forevermore,  for  his  unspeak- 
able mercies  bestowed  upon  me,  a  poor  worm. 
All  my  days  have  been  as  days  of  favour  from 
his  hand  ;  for  surely,  from  my  birth,  his  great 
care  hath  been  over  me. 

"  First,  I  bless  God,  who  had  brought  my 
parents  to  the  knowledge  of  his  everlasting 
Truth,  and  governed  them  thereby  ;  in  which 
they  were  a  good  example  to  me,  and  their 
tender  love  and  care  over  me,  as  well  as  their 
wholesome  admonition,  brought  me  in  my 
young  days  to  inquire  after  God,  that  holy 
being.  Even  when  I  was  but  a  child,  I  began 
to  think  of  God,  and  that  I  had  a  duty  to  per- 
form to  him  ;  and  I  was  afraid  that  sin  would 
grow  in  me  ;  for  I  found  inclinations  in  myself 
to  vanity,  which  the  Spirit  of  God  showed  me 
were  forbidden  of  him. 

"  When  I  was  about  nine  or  ten  years  old, 
I  would  often  get  alone,  and  bewail  my  condi- 
tion, because  sin  grew  in  me,  and  I  wanted 
power  to  serve  God.  So  I  cried  to  the  Lord 
for  strength;  and  sometimes  my  heart  was 
broken  into  great  tenderness.  I  saw  that  the 
IiOrd  called  for  my  whole  heart,  to  render  obe- 
dience to  that  Light  which  showed  me  sin,  and 
reproved  me  for  evil ;  and  that  then  I  should 
have  strength  to  cease  from  evil,  and  to  do  well  ; 
in  which  I  should  have  peace.  But  then  the 
devil  stood  up  with  these  reasonings ; — that  I 
was  too  young  to  be  so  reserved  as  I  must  be, 
if  I  hearkened  to  the  reproofs  of  the  Light, — 
that  I  should  have  no  more  pleasure  here,— ■ 
and  that  I  should  be  hated  of  young  people. 
For,  said  the  subtle  serpent,  this  Light  con- 
demns thee  for  every  small  thing, — and  thou 
must  live  in  bondage  all  thy  days.  So  he  would 
keep  me  in  this  condition,  and  allow  that  when 
I  was  grown  to  be  a  man,  and  married,  then  I 
might  hearken  to  the  Light,  and  it  would  be 
easier  for  me.  But  the  pure  Witness  would 
arise  in  my  heart,  and  say,  How  knowest  thou 
whether  thou  shalt  live  to  be  a  man  ;  for  some 
die  when  they  are  but  children  ?  This  would 
cause  fear  to  take  hold  of  me;  and  sometimes 
I  thought  to  give  up  to  the  Lord,  and  leave  all 
the  world  ;  but  as  my  inclinations  to  vanity 
grew  stronger  and  stronger,  so  my  sorrows  in- 
creased daily  ;  for  judgment  took  hold  of  me 
for  sin,  and  I  groaned  under  the  burden  that 
was  upon  me  ;  nevertheless,  a  secret  hope  was 
raised  in  me  th*t  the  Lord  would,  at  some  time, 
deliver  me  out  of  my  bondage. 

"  Yet,  as  I  grew  in  years,  vanity  increased 
upon  me,  and  I  took  great  delight  in  music 
and  mirth,  and  by  this  means  would  strive  to 
stifle  the  Witness  of  God  in  my  heart ;  till,  at 
length,  the  Lord  quite  left  me  to  myself,  so  that 
whatever  I  did,  I  was  not  reproved  as  formerly. 
But  this  produced  great  sorrow  in  me  ;  for  now 
I  thought  that  my  day  was  over ;  and  those 
thoughts  made  me  cry  out,  Lord,  what  will  be- 
come of  me?  And  I  thought  that  if  I  was  like 
the  dumb  beasts,  I  should  be  better  than  I  was 
in  that  state.    But  the  Lord's  Witness  would 
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aiflse  in  me  again,  and  testify  against  my  ways  ; 
then  was  I  glad  because  I  felt  the  judgments  of 
the  Lord  upon  me  ;  for  I  had  a  belief  that  it 
must  be  through  judgment  I  must  be  redeem- 
ed. 

;  "  WherjfjRS\jas  grown  -to  man's  estate,  and 
was  married,  then  the  Lord  required  me  to  ful- 
fil my  promise,  in  giving  up  to  be  passive  in 
his  hand ;  but  my  heart  was  the  same  as  be- 
fore. For  though  I  strove  in  my  own  strength 
to  perform  worship  to  God,  yet  I  was  taken 
captive  by  the  old  serpent  at  his  will,  and  temp- 
tations were  too  strong  for  me.  Then  I  left  off 
going  to  meetings,  to  take  my  swing  in  the 
world,  and  to  presume  upon  the  mercies  of 
God ;  but  was  afraid  to  run  too  far,  because 
there  remained  a  secret  belief  or  hope  that  God 
would  bring  me  back,  through  judgments. 
Sometimes  the  Lord  would  meet  with  me  in 
the  midst  of  all  my  mirth,  and  stop  me  in  my 
vain  song,  saying  in  my  heart,  Thy  voice  and 
tongue  were  not  made  for  that  use,  but  to  hon- 
our God  withal ;  and  that  he  would  turn  my 
mirth  and  song  into  weeping.  The  hand 
of  the  Lord  seemed  against  me  in  all 
things,  both  within  and  without ;  for,  in  my 
worldly  affairs,  crosses  and  losses,  with  great 
afflictions  attended  me,  in  many  ways  ;  and  I 
did  confess  in  myself  that  it  was  God's  justice 
on  me  because  of  my  rebellion  and  disobedi- 
ence. So  the  Lord  followed  me  until  my  mu- 
sic became  a  burden  to  me,  and  I  grew  weary 
of  sin." 

[Not  only  was  the  Lord  pleased  to  visit  him 
immediately  by  his  Holy  Spirit,  but  also 
through  the  instrumentality  of  his  servants.  In 
the  Fourth  month,  1698,  Thomas  Chalkley, 
then  on  a  religious  visit  to  Friends  in  America, 
held  a  meeting  under  some  trees  at  Crosswicks. 
This  meeting  Edward  attended,  and  according 
to  his  own  confession^  "  was  mightily  reached 
to."  But  not  minding  that  which  inwardly  in- 
structed him,  he  soon  forgot  his  convictions, 
and  removing  to  Egg  Harbour,  thought  in  that 
wild  country  to  take  his  full  of  iniquity,  with- 
out meeting  with  any  who  would  reprove  him. 
He  was  passionately  fond  of  music,  and  very 
.dexterous  in  the  use  of  a  fiddle  ;  this  was  a 
great  recommendation  to  the  few  white  persons 
who  were  then  found  in  those  parts.  His  prin- 
cipal companions  were  Indians,  and  his  com- 
rades being  too  much  like  himself,  the  chief  of 
their  business  seemed  to  be  the  getting  up  idle 
diversions.    Edward  proceeds  in  his  account.] 

(Conclusion  next  week.) 

Avoid  pride  as  you  would  avoid  the  devil  ; 
remembering  you  must  die,  and  consequently 
those  things  must  die  with  you  that  could  be 
any  temptation  to  pride ;  and  that  there  is  a 
judgment  follows,  at  which  you  must  give  an 
account,  both  for  what  you  have  enjoyed  and 
done. — Penn. 

Business  is  a  gulf  when  followed  to  excess, 
that  swallows  up  every  idea  but  the  desire  for 
riches. 


Our  imaginary  height  is  fixed  by  ourselves. 
Our  real  station  is  the  average  between  the 
opinions  of  our  friends  and  enemies. — Bayley. 


For"  The  Friend." 

HISTORY 

OF  THE  RELIGIOUS  PROGRESS  OF  THE 

"People  called  Quakers"  in  Pennsylvania. 

BY  SAMUEL  SMITH. 
(Continued  from  page  40.) 

John  Scarborough,  of  London,  coach-maker, 
coming  into  the  country  in  the  year  1682, 
brought  with  him  his  son,  of  the  same  name, 
then  a  youth,  and  taking  up  a  tract  of  land  in 
Middlelown  aforesaid,  became  one  of  the  first 
settlers  in  those  parts,  and  remained  there  till 
about  the  latter  end  of  this  year,  when  he  em- 
barked for  fiis  native  country  again,  with  an 
intent  to  bring  his  wife  and  family,  to  spend  the 
remaining  part  of  his  days  in  peace,  and  in  the 
enjoyment  of  that  freedom  and  liberty  of  con- 
science to  worship  in  the  manner  he  was  per- 
suaded to  be  his  duty,  which  had  been  denied 
him  in  his  own  country  ;  having  been  several 
times  imprisoned,  and  suffered  much  persecu- 
tion and  hardship  on  those  accounts.  During 
his  stay  here,  provisions  being  sometimes 
scarce,  he  had  occasion  to  remark  the  provi- 
dences of  God  towards  himself,  and  those  near 
him,  in  some  unexpected  supplies  of  that  kind  ; 
particularly  in  the  first  year,  when  they  were 
most  put  to  it,  the  wild  pigeons  came  in  such 
numbers,  that  the  air  was  sometimes  darkened 
by  their  flight;  and  flying  low,  those  that  had 
no  other  means  to  take  them,  sometimes  sup- 
plied themselves  by  throwing  at  them  as  they 
flew,  and  salting  up  what  they  could  not  eat, 
they  served  them  for  bread  and  meat  in  one. 
They  were  thus  supplied,  at  times,  for  the  first 
two  or  three  years,  by  which  time  they  had 
raised  sufficient  out  of  the  ground  by  their  own 
labour ;  those  settlers  had  at  this  time  neither 
horses  nor  plough,  but  tilled  the  ground  with 
hoes.  The  natives  were  remarkably  kind  to 
them,  in  supplying  them  with  such  provisions 
,as  they  could  spare,  and  were  otherwise  ser- 
viceable in  many  respects. 

Having  made  some  improvements  on  his 
plantation,  and  got  things  ready  for  his  voyage, 
leaving  his  son  under  the  care  of  a  Friend,  he 
set  sail  for  England  ;  but  finding  his  wife,  who 
was  of  another  persuasion,  not  willing  to  ven- 
ture with  him,  and  persecution  beginning  to 
cease,  he  did  not  return  again,  but  after  some 
time  giving  his  possessions  to  his  son,  with  a 
particular  charge,  by  letters,  to  fear  God,  and 
mind  the  Truth  he  was  convinced  of;  he  told 
him  withal,  that  he  believed  it  to  be  the  Lord's 
doing  to  dispose  of  him  in  that  manner,  and 
that  he  would  bless  him,  and  make  him  ser- 
viceable, if  he  continued  faithful  to  him  ;  con- 
cluding with  this  particular  charge,  that  when 
it  should  be  well  with  him,  to  be  sure  to  be 
kind  to  the  poor  Indians,  who  had  been  kind  to 
them,  when  they  were  in  great  need.  His  son, 
remaining  with  the  Friend  with  whom  he  was 
left,  afterwards  settled  at  M iddlctown,  on  the 
place  given  to  him  by  his  father,  and  in  time 
had  something  to  say  in  public  meetings.  In 
the  year  1700,  he  removed  further  up  into  the 
wilderness,  as  about  Buckingham  and  Solchury 
was  then  accounted.  He  first  went  up  alone 
to  view  the  land  ;  and  receiving  confirmation, 
as  he  thought,  that  it  was  his  place  to  remove, 
and  that  there  would  be  a  religious  people  rais- 


ed to  inhabit  thereaway,  he  accordingly  re- 
moved his  iamily  up  thither.  Soon  after  hiin 
several  families  of  Friends  followed.  They 
held  meetings  at  each  others'  houses  for  some 
time,  till  their  numbers  increasing,  they  built  a 
meeting-house.  The  lands  being  laid  out  into 
townships,  the  place  where  he  dwelt  fell  in 
Solebury,  but  the  meeting-house  in  Bucking- 
ham, by  which  name  it  since  goes,  and  is  now 
become  a  large  congregation.  This  John 
Scarborough  was  kind  to  the  Indians,  and  use  d 
to  say  they  were  a  sensible  people,  had  an  hon- 
est principle,  and  from  his  acquaintance  with 
them,  he  had  perceived  they  acknowledged  an 
Almighty  Supreme  Being,  whom  they  called  a 
good  Manetta  or  Spirit,  that  would  reward 
them  if  they  did  well,  and  that  they  should 
then  live  with  him  after  death ;  and  "that,  on 
the  other  hand,  there  was  another  Manetta,  or 
evil  Spirit,  that  was  beneath,  to  whom  they 
must  go  after  death,  if  their  deeds  were  evil. 

In  this  year,  John  Chapman,  with  his  wife 
and  family,  came  from  England,  in  a  ship  of 
which  Daniel  Toes  was  master.  Meeting  with 
bad  weather  at  sea,  they  put  into  Maryland, 
and  there  met  with  Phineas  Pemberton,  whose 
father-in-law,  James  Harrison,  had  made  a 
purchase  in  Bucks  county  of  five  thousand 
acres,  part  of  which  he  got  surveyed  in  Wrights- 
town,  by  which  means  the  said  Chapman  had 
gained  some  knowledge  of  the  country  there- 
abouts, and,  after  viewing  the  land,  purchased 
and  settled  there;  that  part  being  at  this  time 
considerably  the  furthest  back  in  the  woods  of 
any  English  settlements.  From  Maryland,  he 
and  his  family  came  round  by  water  up  the 
Delaware  to  the  place  then  Phineas  Pember- 
ton's,  near  the  Falls,  who  had  already  got  a 
handsome  settlement,  and  entertained  the  new- 
comers with  brotherly  kindness.  Going  from 
thence  to  their  intended  settlement  at  Wrights- 
town  aforesaid,  in  about  twelve  months  after- 
wards he  had  two  sons  at  a  birth,  whence 
Chapman  took  occasion  to  call  the  place  Twins- 
borough.  The  Indians  were  now  numerous 
hereabouts,  and  used  to  frequent  Chapman's 
house  in  great  companies,  as  they  had  occasion 
to  pass  that  way,  but  behaved  themselves  civil- 
ly. One  of  their  chiefs,  however,  one  day  coin- 
ing to  him,  in  an  angry  tone  told  him  it  was 
their  land  he  was  settled  on,  pointingtoa  small 
distance,  where  he  said  the  bounds  of  the  Eng- 
lish purchase  were,  and  borrowing  an  axe, 
marked  a  line  to  the  south-cast  of  his  house, 
and  went  away  without  giving  himanv  further 
trouble  at  that  time  ;  and  the  proprietor's  com- 
missioners soon  after  making  a  second  pur- 
chase, prevented  any  uneasiness  for  the  future. 
This  purchase  was  to  extend  as  far  back  in 
the  woods  as  a  man  could  walk  in  a  day  and 
a  half,  and  being  made  and  walked  out  in  the 
year  1686.  On  the  19th  and  20th  days  of 
September,  1737,  it  was  walked  out  a  second 
time  by  James  Yates,  (son  of  James  Yntes, 
who  was  said  to  have  walked  it  out  at  first,) 
and  Solomon  Jennings,  attended  bv  Timothy 
Smith,  sheriff  of  the  county,  Benjamin  East- 
burn,  Nicholas  Scull  and  John  Chapman,  sur- 
veyors, three  Indians,  and  sundry  other  per- 
sons. - 

From  the  time  the  land  was  first  laid  out, 
the  Indians  were  very  kind  to  Chapman  and 
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his  family,  and  the  other  settlers  that  came 
after  him,  and  often  supplied  them  with  corn 
and  other  provisions,  which  here,  as  in  other 
places,  were  many  times  very  scarce,  and  hard 
to  be  got.  In  one  of  those  scarce  times,  Chap- 
man's eldest  daughter,  Mara,  supplied  his  fam- 
ily by  an  unexpected  incident.  Bejng  near 
Neshamony  Creek,  she  heard  an  uncommon 
noise,  like  the  bleating  of  something  in  distress, 
and  going  forward  to  see  the  occasion,  found  a 
large  buck  on  which  a  wolf  had  just  before 
seized,  and  it  having  got  from  him,  had  fled 
for  safety  into  the  creek,  just  under  a  high 
bank,  and  being  somewhat  hurt,  but  in  a  great- 
er fright,  it  stood  still  till  she  alighted,  took  the 
halter  from  the  beast  she  rode,  and  with  a  stick 
put  it  over  his  horns,  and  secured  him  till  more 
help  came,  on  which  the  wolf  retired  ;  the  buck 
being  large  and  fat,  was  serviceable  to  the  fam- 
ily. Abraham  and  Joseph  Chapman,  the  twins 
before-mentioned,  being  then  boys  about  nine 
or  ten  years  old,  one  evening  going  to  hunt 
their  cattle,  came  across  an  Indian  in  the 
woods,  who  told  them  to  go  back,  or  they 
would  be  lost ;  in  a  little  time,  taking  his  ad- 
vice, they  went  back,  but  it  was  within  night 
before  they  got  home,  where  they  found  the 
Indian,  who  careful  lest  they  should  have  lost 
themselves,  had  repaired  thither  in  the  night 
to  see.  And  their  parents,  about  that  time,  go- 
ing to  the  Yearly  Meeting,  and  leaving  a  young 
family  at  home,  the  Indians  would  come  every 
day  to  see  that  nothing  was  amiss  among  them. 
Such,  in  many  instances,  was  the  treatment  of 
the  natives  of  the  country,  in  the  original  set- 
tlement of  it. 

Anne,  the  second  daughter  of  John  Chap- 
man, in  the  year  1699  came  forth  in  the  min- 
istry, and  travelled  on  that  account  several 
times  through  New  England,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  Virginia,  in  Ame- 
rica, and  through  England,  Ireland  and  Wales, 
in  Europe. 

Chapter  VI. — A  meeting-house  at  Philadelphia  built. 
The  visits  of  James  Marshall,  Thomas  Olive,  and 
Edward  Luffe.  Arrival  and  death  of,  and  testimo- 
nies concerning  Robert  and  Jane  Owen.  A  meet- 
ing-house built  at  Burlington.  Death  of  John 
Skien.  Yearly  Meeting  agreed  to  be  held  alter- 
nately at  Burlington  and  Philadelphia.  Care  to  pre- 
vent strong  liquors  being  sold  to  the  Indians,  and 
means  used  for  their  instruction.  Arrival  of  many 
Friends  from  Germany  and  Holland.  Death  of 
Christopher  Taylor.  Arrival  of  Rowland  Ellis,  and 
settlement  of  others  from  Wales.  Two  letters  from 
William  Penn  to  the  settlers. 

Friends  of  the  Quarterly  Meeting  of  Philadel- 
phia having  had  the  building  of  a  meeting- 
house in  the  city,  under  consideration  for  two 
years  past,  it  was  not  fully  concluded  oh  till 
this  year,  when  at  a  Quarterly  Meeting  held  in 
the  Sixth  month,  it  was  agreed  that  one  should 
be  built  at  the  centre,  being  the  middle  between 
the  Delaware  and  Schuylkill;  the  building  to 
be  of  brick,  and  its  dimensions  sixty  feet  long 
and  forty  broad  ;  but  for  some  reasons  these 
were  the  next  year  altered  to  fifty  feet  long, 
and  thirty-six  wide  ;  of  which  dimensions  the 
house  was  ordered  to  be  built  with  all  expedi- 
tion, and  was  accordingly  in  some  time  finish- 
ed fit  to  meet  in,  and  meetings  were  there  held 
till  the  Bank  meeting-house  was  built  in  the 
year  .    This  Quarterly  Meeting  was  now 
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composed  of  divers  particular  meetings,  consis- 
ting of  the  Friends  of  Taconey  or  Oxford, 
Poetquessing,  the  Welsh  Friends,  and  those 
nigh  the  city  on  the  other  side  of  the  Schuyl- 
kill, together  with  Friends  of  the  meeting  of 
Philadelphia.  And  in  a  few  years  the  Friends 
of  Plymouth,  Byberry,  and  Dublin  or  Abington 
joined  them. 

This  year,  James  Martin,  a  worthy  public 
Friend  from  England,  came  on  a  religious  visit 
to  the  meetings  in  these  provinces,  and  others 
on  the  continent,  who  stayed  several  years  in 
the  country,  and  whose  diligent  labours  of 
love  were  well  received. 

1685.— Thomas  Olive  and  Edward  Luffe, 
in  the  year  1685,  visited  the  meetings  of  their 
brethren  in  Maryland,  on  Truth's  account. 
(To  be  continued.) 

The  religion  of  Jesus,  with  all  its  self-deni- 
als, virtues,  and  devotions,  is  very  practicable. 
—  Watts. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

LINES 

WRITTEN   ON   THE  WESTERN   SHORE  OF  THE  SCHUYLKILL 
RIVER,  ABOVE  FAIRMODNT. 

'Tis  Autumn,  and  the  sun,  meek-eyed  and  pale, 
Sheds  through  the  hazy  air  a  lovely  day. 
The  fresh-toned  breeze  is  whistling  through  the  wood 
Yet  bears  it  such  a  breath  of  the  warm  south 
As  tempers  it  to  softness.    The  young  frost, 
Hath  painted  with  a  pencil  of  rich  dies 
Bush,  thicket,  tree,  in  new  and  changeful  brightness. 
The  oaks  are  clad  in  robes  of  sober  brown, 
Touched  with  a  living  blush  of  richer  red, 
And  lightened  here  and  there  with  orange  hues. 
The  maple  hath  a  yellow  vesture  on 
Brightening  to  orange,  deepening  to  rich  purple. 
The  gum  is  smiling  in  its  scarlet  robe, 
And  like  a  rich  rose  amid  thousand  flowers, 
Draws  the  pleased  glances  to  its  royal  beauty. 
As  yet  the  willow  holds  its  summer  hue, 
And  the  tall  poplars,  by  yon  ruined  walls, 
Though  dead  a-top,  look  freshly  green  below. 
The  cedar  and  the  pine,  with  fadeless  robes, 
Stand  beautiful  upon  yon  hill's  fair  brow, 
On  whose  glad  sides  the  many-coloured  woods 
Fling  out  their  richest  drapery.    At  my  feet 
Rolls,  voiceless,  the  broad  water  towards  its  fall. 
See  by  its  farther  margin,  how  the  stream 
Glows  with  the  glorious  tintings  of  the  wood, 
Which  waves  bright  leaves  above  it.    Down  below 
Fairmount,  in  beauty  and  magnificence, 
By  distance  softened,  like  some  fairy  isle, 
With  palace,  bower,  and  hill  o'erhung  with  green, 
Sits  queenly  o'er  the  waters.    By  her  side, 
Spanning  the  river  like  a  gossamer's  web, 
The  wire-held  bridge  flings  its  light,  graceful  arch. 
The  hum  of  the  far  waterfall  rolls  up 
Mellow  and  spirit-soothing,  and  the  ear 
Catches  faint  murmuring  of  busy  toil 
From  the  dim,  distant  city.    On  the  hills, 
And  by  the  water's  edge,  the  hand  of  taste 
Hath  reared  full  many  a  summer-house,  whose  spires 
Look  beautiful  amid  the  bright-leaved  woods. 
The  fields  as  yet  are  lovely  with  rank  grass, 
Which  autumn  rains,  and  the  unwonted  warmth, 
Have  called  up  from  the  rich  and  generous  earth. 

Oh,  what  a  scene  to  waken  in  the  heart 
Of  the  true  lover  of  the  beautiful, 
Thanksgiving  unto  God,  whose  bounty  sends 
The  bright,  the  lovely,  the  magnificent, 
To  stir  man's  heart  with  gladness.    When  the  soul, 
Retiring  from  the  tumults  of  the  world, 
Is  thus  amid  creation's  lovely  things, 
An  inward  hymn  of  holy  gratitude, 
Vibrates  the  heart  to  melody.    The  tongue 
May  give  no  utterance,  yet  the  inward  joy, 
Swells  heavenward,  bearing  upward  praise  and 
prayer. 

Then  let  me  muse  in  silent,  grateful  thought, 


And  from  the  sweet  heart-teachings  of  this  hour,  * 
Draw  fresh  incitement  in  the  path  of  duty. 
Thus  shall  I  gather  strength  to  bear  the  cross  ;— 
To  praise  my  Savour  by  a  life  of  truth ; — 
To  glorify  Him  by  a  death  of  peace  ; — 
And  for  his  saving,  sanctifying  grace, 
To  yield  a  whole  eternity  of  love.  . 
Tenth  month,  1845. 


Parents. — What  if  God  should  place  in  your 
hand  a  diamond,  and  tell  you  to  inscribe  on  it 
a  sentence  which  should  be  read  at  the  last 
day,  and  shown  there  as  an  index  of  your  own 
thoughts  and  feelings ;  what  care,  what  cau- 
tion, would  you  exercise  in  the  selection  !  Now 
this  is  what  God  has  done.  He  has  placed  be- 
fore  you  immortal  minds,  more  imperishable 
than  the  diamond,  on  which  you  are  about  to 
inscribe  every  day  and  every  hour,  by  your 
instructions,  by  your  spirit,  or  by  your  exam- 
ple, something  which  will  remain,  and  be  ex- 
hibited for,  or  against  you,  at  the  judgment-day. 

Examine  yourselves — your  thoughts — your 
actions — your  example.  Are  you  teaching 
your  offspring  through  any,  or  all  of  these  me- 
diums, to  strive  to  become  more  important, 
more  wise,  more  opulent  than  their  neighbours  ? 
that  thereby  they  may  be  looked  upon,  and 
looked  up  to,  as  superior  to  most  1  or  are  you 
,  often  reminding  them  of  the  virtuous  "  beg- 
gar," that  God,  the  unslumbering  Judge,  com- 
missioned "  His  angels  to  convey  into  Abra- 
ham's bosom  ?" — Extract. 


A  Stated  Meeting  of  the  Auxiliary  Bible  As- 
sociation of  Friends  within  the  limits  of  Had- 
donfield  Quarterly  Meeting,  will  be  held  at 
Cropwell  meeting-house,  on  Second-day,  the 
3d  of  Eleventh  month,  at  3  o'clock,  p.  M. 

The  Committee  of  Correspondence  to  meet 
two  hours  previous,  at  the  same  place. 

Nathaniel  N.  Stokes,  Sec'ry. 


Married,  at  Friends'  meeting-house,  Uwchlan, 
Chester  county,  Pa.,  on  Fifth-day,  the  16th  ultimo, 
John  G.  Edge,  of  East  Cain,  to  Jane  P.King,  of  West 
Whiteland. 

 ,  at  Friends'  meeting-house,  Haddonfield,  N. 

J.,  on  Fifth-day,  the  23d  ultimo,  John  B.  Kaighn,  of 
Gloucester  county,  to  Rebecca,  daughter  of  Abel  Hill- 
man,  of  the  former  place. 


[Several  Obituaries,  intended  for  to-day's  paper, 
have  been  unavoidably  laid  over  until  next  week.] 

Died,  on  Fourth-day  morning,  the  1st  ultimo,  after 
a  short  but  distressing  illness,  which  she  bore  with  pa- 
tience and  resignation,  Elizabeth,  wife  of  William 
Hilles,  in  the  sixty-second  year  of  her  age,  a  member 
and  overseer  of  Frankford  Monthly  and  particular 
meeting. 

 ,  at  his  residence  near  Springborough,  Warren 

county,  Ohio,  on  the  2d  of  Tenth  month  last,  James 
H.  Stanton,  of  lingering  disease,  having  been  afflictec 
for  more  than  twelve  years.  He  bore  his  suffering' 
with  Christian  fortitude  to  the  last,  frequently  anc 
feelingly  expressing  his  entire  resignation  to  the  wil 
of  his  Creator. 

— — ,  at  West-town,  Chester  county,  Pa.,  on  th 
19th  of  Tenth  month  last,  Jane  Mendenhall,  wife  o 
Cyrus  Mendenhall,  in  the  fifty-fifth  year  of  her  age. 
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The  writer,  having,  within  a  few  days,  had 
access  to  authentic  copies  of  the  letters  from 
which  the  following  extracts  are  taken,  finds, 
that  the  inference  which  he  drew  from  a  letter 
of  William  Penn's,  noticed  several  weeks  ago, 
that  William  Penn,  jr.  had  succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing a  seat  in  Parliament,,  was  probably  incor- 
rect ;  and  also,  that  the  mortgage  given  by 
William  Penn  to  Philip  Ford,  before  referred 
to,  was  executed  as  early  as  1696. 

William  Penn  to  James  Logan. 

"Hyde  Park,  30th  Second  month,  1705. 

"  My  son  has  lost  his  election,  as  also  the 
Lord  Keeper's  son-in-law  ;  but  both  hope  to  re- 
cover it,  by  proving  bribery  upon  those  that 
have  it — Lord  Windsor  and  Squire  Argell.  I 
wish  it  might  turn  his  face  to  privacy  and  good 
husbandry,  if  not  nearer  to  us. 

"  To  enable  you  in  authority  to  bring  David 
Lloyd  to  account,  I  have  sent  the  letter  preten- 
ded to  be  written  by  the  authority  of  the  As- 
sembly, only  signed  by  him,  which  you  must 
wisely  get  him  to  acknowledge.       *  * 

"  If  thou  thinkest  confirming  the  present 
gov'r  will  be  serviceable,  I  can  get  it  done,  or 
appoint  another,  fit  to  settle  me  and  mine  in 
our  property,  [which]  will  do,  and  is  prefera- 
ble to  selling  all  here,  considering  a  peace  is 
like  to  take  place  this  winter,  and  that  many 
upon  it  will  remove  to  you  to  settle  among  you, 
and  the  country  will  thrive  beyond  expecta- 
tion. Pray  let  me  have  thy  best  digested  and 
closest  thoughts  ;  for  I  cannot  tell  how  to  leave 
America,  though  the  scene  those  ill  men  have 
opened  to  me,  after  all  my  two  chargeable  voy- 
ages and  stay  among  them,  and  never  leaving 
them  by  choice,  but  by  impulsion,  and  being 
always  at  stake  here  for  them  and  the  country, 
without  a  groat  for  twenty  years  or  thereabouts, 
and  by  it  sunk  in  my  estate  above  £20,000, 
and  might  out  of  1,500  per  ann.  have  700  a 
year  besides,  which  is  much  more, — I  say,  af- 
ter my  hazards,  expenses,  and  pains,  and  ab- 
sence from  my  own  dwelling,  to  attend  that 
service,  to  be  treated  as  a  lurcher  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  one  that  had  '  an  interest  against 
them,'  as  David  Lloyd  expresses  it,  is  more, 


one  would  think,  than  any  poor  mortal  man 
could  bear." 

James  Logan  to  William  Penn. 

"  28th  Third  month,  1705. 

"  The  continent  here  is  generally  very  much 
alarmed;  New  York  especially,  lining  informed 
from  St.  Thomas — a  Danish  neutral  port — 
that  De  Brevillc,  the  commander  of  the  squad- 
ron that  took  Nevis,  being  the  same,  who  com- 
ing to  New  York  five  years  ago,  in  a  French 
man-of-war  from  Mechasippi,*  to  wood  and 
water,  took  an  opportunity  in  the  night  to 
sound  the  whole  harbour,  and  designs  this 
summer  to  visit  them,  and  therefore  they  are 
fortifying  with  the  utmost  expedition. 

"  Our  lieutenant-governor,  upon  this,  thought 
himself  obliged  to  do  all  in  his  power,  and  hav- 
ing gained  credit  to  an  account  he  caused  to 
be  brought,  that  there  was  a  fleet  upon  the 
coasts,  he  published  a  proclamation,  requiring 
all  persons,  without  fail,  to  furnish  themselves 
with  arms  and  ammunition,  and  caused  regu- 
lar guard  to  be  kept  by  the  militia,  for  a  night 
or  two;  after  which,  on  the  16th  instant,  in 
the  morning, — being  the  first  day  of  our  fair — 
an  alarm  was  brought  by  the  sheriff  and  clerk 
of  New  Castle,  that  six  French  vessels  were  in 
the  river,  and  four  of  them  had  actually  [reach- 
ed] that  place ;  upon  which,  the  said  officers 
had  hastened  up  to  give  notice  to  this  town. 
The  governor  immediately  spread  and  enforced 
the  report,  acting  as  vigorously  as  if  the  mat- 
ter had  been  real,  and  pressing  all  that  would 
bear  aftns  to  Society  hill,  where  there  appear- 
ed about  three  hundred.  But  the  whole  town, 
and  great  part  of  the  country,  was  in  the  deep- 
est confusion.  Neither  I,  nor  any  other  per- 
son here,  I  believe,  was  privy  to  the  design, 
besides  the  governor.  But  soon  coming  to  the 
knowledge  of  it,  I  thought  the  fittest  part  for 
me  was  to  endeavour  to  allay  it  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible ;  and  accordingly,  I  hastened  a  little  way 
down  the  river,  with  a  light  boat  and  four  oars, 
and  fortunately  meeting  with  a  shallop,  return- 
ed with  the  account  that  there  was  no  such 
thing,  and  so  undeceived  the  people,  who  were 
in  as  miserable  a  consternation  and  confusion, 
as  if  an  enemy  had  really  been  in  the  midst  of 
them. 

"  This  has  left  such  an  impression  on  the 
minds  of  great  numbers,  of  Friends  especially, 
that  it  will  not  be  easily  got  over:  but  what  is 
like  to  follow,  will,  I  doubt,  make  them  much 
more  uneasy.  *  *  Friends  look  upon  thftm- 
selves  to  be  in  as  ill  circumstances  as  if  thy  bit- 
terest enemies  here  had  obtained  all  their  de- 
sires, and  are  ready  to  think  there  is  like  to  be 
no  difference  as  to  the  treatment  they  are  to 
meet  with  between  thy  friends  and  foes.  The 
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country  has  raised  money,  and  given  the  last 
stroke  to  perfect  a  government,  and  now,  in  so 
dangerous  a  time  of  war,  he  [the  governor]  must 
show  himself  active  some  way  or  other  ;  which 
makes  him  and  them  of  very  diflcrent  senti- 
ments. So  that,  upon  the  whole,  the  entire 
body  seem  disgusted  and  piqued  to  the  heart  at 
tbfc  contrivance  of  that  alarm,  which  they  think 
served  only  to  exposo  them  to  their  enemies 
here,  from  whom  they  were  apprehensive  of  as 
much  mischief,  had  the  confusion  continued, 
as  from  the  French  themsetves.  But  if  they 
look  on  the  governor  as  their  enemy,  I  think 
they  really  wrong  him. 

"  But  I  shall  leave  this,  and  lay  before  thee 
another  particular  that  much  troubles  me,  and 
I  shall  greatly  want  to  be  directed  jn,  which  is 
this  :  After  master  William  had  been  here  a 
few  months,  lodging  at  Is.  Norris's,  we  became 
so  troublesome  to  his  numerous  family,  that 
we  were  obliged  to  remove,  and  to  take  a  house. 
The  lieutenant-governor  first  took  lodgings  at 
Al.  Paxson's,  where  his  wife's  health  rendering 
his  stay  improper,  he  removed  to  John  Fin- 
ney's, whence,  in  a  little  time,  he  was  obliged 
to  look  out  again ;  but  finding  no  place,  and  I, 
considering  that  we  were  already  at  the 
charge  of  housekeeping,  and  that  wherever  he 
went,  'till  money  were  otherwise  raised,  I  must 
answer  it  on  thy  account,  which  would  still 
make  it  deeper  and  much  heavier  to  me,  con- 
cluded therefore  to  invite  him  to  the  same 
house,  as  it  was  in  general  thought  most  pro- 
per. Upon  which,  to  give  way  to  him,  I  turn- 
ed up  into  the  garret.  Thy  son  departing  in  a 
few  months  after,  we  were  left  to  keep  house 
by  ourselves.  When  we  first  entered  on  it,  I 
told  master  William,  I  could  bear  no  other  part 
of  it  than  to  pay  as  a  boarder, — that  at  Is.  Nor- 
ris's I  paid  £30  per  ann.,  and  at  another  place 
£20  for  a  servant, — that  here,  I  would  allow 
£60  per  ann.,  but  could  no  more  ;  which  was 
then  thought  very  reasonable.  Thy  son,  as  I 
said,  being  gone,  we  could  not  pretend  to  break 
up :  the  governor  would  want  accommodation 
as  much  as  ever,  and  it  must  be  found  him  by 
me  till,  by  some  other  means,  money  could  be 
raised  ;  and  so,  to  this  time,  we  have  contin- 
ued. 

"  The  Assembly  of  the  province  hath  grant-' 
ed  thee  £800,  (as  thou  wilt  sec  by  the  laws,) 
payable  to  the  lieutenant-governor  for  the  sup- 
port of  government,  besides  half  of  an  impost 
for  three  years.  The  lower  counties  have  civ- 
en  him  a  penny  in  the  pound,  which  mnkes 
about  £200  more.  Part  of  this  being  raised, 
and  the  treasurer  having  money  in  his  hand, 
last  night  I  told  the  governor,  that  I  had  now 
for  so  long  a  time  answered  all  the  charge  of 
housekeeping,  but  that  money  being  scarce,  I 
was  much  dunned,  that  it  would  be  very  pro- 
per now  to  give  me  an  order  on  the  treasurer, 
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to  pay  off  and  reimburse  past  charges*  But, 
much  contrary  to  expectation,  he  seemed  not 
to  understand  what  I  meant  by  the  demand, 
but  told  me  he  was  to  have  a.  salary  of  £200 
sterling  per  ann.  of  thee,  till  such  time  as  the 
country  should  raise  a  support, — that  I  had  not 
paid  him  this,  and  that  it  ought  at  least  to  go 
for  the  charges,  &c,  &c.  *  *  We 
differed  widely  in  our  sentiments  upon  the 
whole.  I  insisted  on  it  that  every  farthing  I 
had  expended  or  advanced  for  him,  should  be 
repaid  me  out  of  the  public  money  now  raised. 
#  * 

"  Our  housekeeping  these  two  years  past  has 
stood  me  in  above  £600.  When  thy  son  was 
here  it  was  the  highest,  but  that  was  not  quite 
five  months  of  the  time ;  but  the  governor  has 
been  twenty-two  months,  and  the  charge  chief- 
ly on  his  account.  For  I  should  never  have 
kept  it  myself — having  lived  much  easier  be- 
fore— nor  indeed  could  I  afford  it.  But  of  this, 
besides  £60  per  ann.  allowed  by  me,  and  £20 
more  for  Jacob  Taylor,  in  the  surveyor's  of- 
fice, there  ought  to  be  some  further  allowance 
made  by  thee,  on  account  of  thy  public  affairs 
transacted  in  the  House.  Upon  the  whole,  I 
desire  thy  full  and  positive  order,  and  be  very 
plain  to  the  lieutenant-governor  himself  about 
it,  as  well  as  to  me.  He  is  very  diligent  about 
getting  the  money  in,  but  the  arrears  of  thy 
£2000  lie  still  most  scandalously  behind,  not- 
withstanding the  strict  law  for  collecting  them ; 
nor  can  I  make  it  otherwise.  I  can  neither 
put  in  nor  turn  out  an  officer,  and  I  assure 
thee  thy  interest  is  very  little  regarded.  There 
are  few  that  think  it  any  sin  to  haul  what  they 
can  from  thee.  But  there  are  still  some  truly 
honest,  but  none  look  upon  it  as  their  business, 
and  therefore  'tis  all  thrown  upon  me.  While 
the  world  stands,  thy  interest  is  like  to  be  un- 
worthily served  here.  Every  man  is  for  him- 
self, and  so  in  the  close  thou  wilt  find  it.  As 
for  my  own  part,  my  spirits  are  often  ready  to 
fail  me.  Public  calamities — maladministration 
among  us — no  success  in  thy  affairs,  but  dis 
appointments  from  all  quarters,  and  none  to  as 
sist,  often  give  thoughts  too  heavy  to  bear  up 
against,  and  deprive  me  of  that  vigour  ihy  bu- 
siness requires.  This  from  the  governor  ex- 
ceedingly troubles  me ;  I  depended  on  £300 
from  him  at  least,  besides  £112  1  advanced  for 
him  in  money,  to  supply  his  necessities,  the 
first  six  months  after  his  arrival.  But  thou 
sees  what  I  am  likely  to  get.  I  shall  endea- 
vour to  prevail  on  him  to  something  more  rea- 
sonable ;  but  after  what  is  passed,  and  know- 
ing how  very  loath  he  is  to  part  with  anythin 
of  the  kind,  I  have  very  little  hopes.  Pray 
consider  the  matter  fully,  and  be  pleased  to 
write  expressly  about  it.  In  my  judgment, 
£200  sterling  a  year,  if  the  country  will  grant 
[no]  more,  is  not  sufficient ;  but  I  doubt,  they 
are  so  disgusted,  they  will  hold  their  hands 
'till  what  is  done  be  pretty  well  deserved.  The 
first  occasion  of  dislike  that  the  more  rea.suna- 
ble  took,  was  from  his  imprisoning  that  foolish 
old  man,  William  Biles,  upon  a  judgment  ob 
tained,  (formerly  mentioned,)  for  £300  dam- 
ages, after  that — upon  an  application  from  the 
Assembly,  who  in  pity  to  his  years  and  cir- 
cumstances, interfered  for  him — he  had  given 
them  an  expectation  that  he  would  not  injure 


him.  But  when  he  had  lain  a  month  in  goal, 
and  all  solicitations  were  thought  to  be  utterly 
vain,  he  very  handsomely  released  him. 

"  Judge  Mompesson  has  accepted  thy  com- 
mission to  be  Chief  Justice,  and  for  the  last 
Provincial  Court,  I  have  paid  him  £20,  and 
about  £10  more  for  what  thou  calls  his  viati- 
cum or  expenses,  in  thy  letter  to  him. 

"  We  have  scarce  any  trade  this  year  at  all. 
Our  crops  failed  at  last  harvest,  so  that  many 
are  like  to  want  bread  before  the  next,  and  we 
have  not  had  one  vessel  from  the  West  Indies 
— but  a  small  one  from  Antigua — and  but  one 
gone  all  this  season  thither  ;  perhaps  gone  into 
our  enemies'  hands.  Rum  cannot  be  had  un- 
der ten  or  twelve  shillings  per  gallon,  though 
sold  most  of  last  summer  for  two  shillings  and 
sixpence,  or  three  shillings.  In  short,  if  the 
West  Indies  fall,  as  we  much  fear  it,  we  are 
ruined  whether  an  enemy  come  hither  or  not." 

''•  I  have  received  thy  letters  about  Philip 
Ford's  business,  viz.,  that  by  Barbadoes  and 
Owen  Thomas,  but  not  the  other, — a  strange 
and  unhappy  account,  between  the  greatest 
villainy  on  the  one  hand,  and  unheard-of  ea- 
siness on  the  other  !  But  after  all  this,  wilt 
thou  still  keep  the  government,  to  be  ruined 
both  there  and  here  1  Will  nothing  persuade 
thee  to  make  thyself  easy  ?  Next  Assembly, 
I  suppose,  will  once  more  convince  thee  of  the 
necessity." 

William  Penn  to  James  Logan. 

"  7th  Twelfth  month,  1705-6. 

"  The  Parliament  having  laid  a  tax  on  mo- 
nies at  interest,  the  said  Philip  Ford,  under  a 
pretence,  as  he  said,  only  of  saving  the  money 
from  being  taxed,  (which  would  have  amounted 
to  about  £300,)  did  frequently  urge  me  to  save 
him  that  money,  by  a  shew  of  releasing  the 
equity  of  redemption,  according  as  counsel  had 
advised — whose  opinions  I  have  with  me,  and 
have  produced  ;  and  that  it  might  look  of  the 
better  face  of  taking  a  lease  of  the  premises  for 
three  years,  (though  upon  his  urgent  request  I 
made  him  a  mortgage  of  the  whole  in  the  usual 
form,)  which  condition  of  redemption,  about 
six  months  before,  which  was  in  1696,  (I  then 
not  so  much  as  suspected  the  baseness  and  ex- 
tortion of  his  account,)  which  for  a  long  time  I 
refused  ;  but  at  last  consented  to  it,  in  confi- 
dence of  the  performance  of  these  three  things, 
which  he  solemnly  promised  in  the  presence  of 
his  wife  :  1st.  That  notwithstanding  whatever 
was  or  should  be  done  or  executed  between  us, 
that  the  premises  should  still  continue  only  as 
a  mortgage,  and  that  it  should  never  be  other- 
wise used  by  him  or  his  :  2dly.  That  it  should 
always  be  kept  privately  between  ourselves, 
and  never  hinder  or  obstruct  the  sale  and  con- 
firmation of  land,  and  that  he  would  never 
urge  or  press  me  for  money,  but  as  I  could 
raise  it  out  of  the  province :  and  3dly.  That 
he  would  execute  to  me  a  deed-poll,  containing 
a  clause  for  the  redemption  of  the  premises, 
and  reducing  on  the  foot  of  the  mortgage." 

"  Now  these  ungrateful  persons,  (worse 
than  the  wolf  in  the  fable,)  lay  hold  of  the 
crutch  I  gave  them  to  help  them  along,  and  do 
unjustly  fight  against  me  therewith." 

(To  be  continued.) 


CAPTAIN  FREMONT'S  REPORT. 

Report  of  the  Exploring  Expedition  to  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  in  the  year  1842, — and 
to  Oregon  and  North  California,  in  the 
years  1843-44.  By  Brevet  Captain  J.  C. 
Fremont,  of  the  Topographical  Engin- 
eers. 

(Concluded  from  page  44.) 

After  an  interesting  visit  to  the  "  New  and 
Old  Parks,"  which  are  described  as  being  fertile 
and  well  wooded  and  watered  from  valleys,  and 
"  a  paradise  to  all  grazing  animals,"  the  party 
arrived  on  the  22d  June  at  the  summit  of  the  \ 
dividing  ridge,  to  which  Captain  Fremont 
gives   an  estimated   height  of  11,200  feet. 

"  On  the  23rd  we  were  met  by  a  partyi 
of  Utah  women,  who  told  us  that  on  the  other 
side  of  the  ridge  their  village  was  fighting  with 
the  Arapahoes.  As  soon  as  they  had  given  us  . 
this  information,  they  filled  the  air  with  cries 
and  lamentations,  which  made  us  understand 
that  some  of  their  chiefs  had  been  killed. 

"  Extending  along  the  river  directly  ahea 
of  us  was  a  low  piney  ridge,  leaving  between 
it  and  the  stream  a  small  open  bottom,  on  which 
the  Utahs  had  very  injudiciously  placed  their 
village,  which,  according  to  the  women,  num- 
bered about  three  hundred  warriors.  Advanc- 
ing in  cover  of  the  pine  trees,  the  Arapahoes, 
about  daylight,  charged  into  the  village,  driv- 
ing off  a  great  number  of  their  horses  and  kill- 
ing  4  men  ;  among  them  the  principal  chief  of 
the  village.  They  drove  the  horses  perhaps  a 
mile  beyond  the  village  to  the  end  of  a  hollow, 
where  they  had  previously  forted  at  the  edge  of 
the  pines.  Here  the  Utahs  had  instantly  at- 
tacked them  in  turn,  and,  according  to  the  re- 
port of  the  women,  were  getting  rather  best  of 
the  day.  The  women  pressed  us  eagerly  to 
join  with  their  people,  and  would  immediately 
have  provided  us  with  the  best  horses  at  the 
village;  but  it  was  not  for  us  to  interfere  in 
such  a  conflict.  Neither  party  were  our  friends, 
nor  under  our  protection  ;  and  each  was  ready 
to  prey  upon  us  that  could.  But  we  could  not 
help  ieeling  an  unusual  excitement  at  being 
within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  a  fight,  in  which 
500  men  were  closely  engaged,  and  hearing 
the  sharp  cracks  of  their  rifles.  We  were  in  a 
bad  position,  and  subject  to  be  attacked  in  it. 
Either  party  which  we  might  meet,  victorious 
or  defeated,  was  certain  to  fall  upon  us ;  and, 
gearing  up  immediately,  we  kept  close  along 
the  pines  of  the  ridge,  having  it  between  us  and 
the  village,  and  keeping  the  scouts  on  the  sum- 
mit to  give  us  notice  of  the  approach  of  In- 
dians. As  we  passed  by  the  village,  which 
was  immediately  below  us,  horsemen  were  gal- 
loping to  and  fro,  and  groups  of  people  were 
gathered  around  those  who  were  wounded  and 
dead,  and  who  were  being  brought  in  from  the 
field.  We  continued  to  press  on,  and  crossing 
another  fork  which  came  in  from  the  right,  af- 
ter having  made  fifteen  miles  from  the  village, 
fortified  ourselves  strongly  in  the  pines  a  short 
distance  from  the  river." 

The  party  arrived  at  Bent's  Fort  on  the  1st 
July,  where  they  were  received — 

"With  cordial  welcome  and  friendly  hospi- 
tality, in  the  enjoyment  of  which  we  spent  se- 
veral agreeable  days.    We  were  now  in  the 
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region  where  our  mountaineers  were  accustom- 
ed to  live,  and  all  the  dangers  and  difficulties 
of  the  road  being  considered  past,  four  of  them, 
including  Carson  and  Walker,  remained  at  the 
fort." 

The  expedition  reached  the  little  town  of 
Kansas  on  the  banks  of  the  Missouri  river  on 
the  31st  of  July,  having  made  a  journey  of 
3,702  miles  from  the  Dalles  of  the  Columbia, 
and  of  2,560  from  Capt.  Sutter's  settlement  at 
New  Helvetia. 

"  During  our  protracted  absence  of  fiSurtcen 
months,  in  the  course  of  which  we  had  neces- 
sarily been  exposed  to  great  varieties  of  wea- 
ther and  of  climate  no  one  case  of  sickness  had 
ever  occurred  among  us. 

"  Here  ended  our  land  journey  ;  and  the  day 
following  our  arrival,  we  found  ourselves  on 
board  a  steam-boat  rapidly  gliding  down  the 
broad  Missouri.  Our  travel-worn  animals  had 
not  been  sold  and  dispersed  over  the  country 
to  renewed  labour,  but  were  placed  at  good  pas- 
turage on  the  frontier,  and  are  now  ready  to 
do  their  part  in  the  coming  expedition." 

The  narrative  concludes  with  the  arrival  at 
St.  Louis  on  the  sixth  of  August,  where  the 
party  was  disbanded. 

"  Andreas  Fucntes  also  remained  here,  hav- 
ing readily  found  employment  for  the  winter, 
and  is  one  of  the  men  engaged  to  accompany 
me  the  present  year. 

"  Pablo  Hernandez  remains  in  the  family  of 
Senator  Benton,  where  he  is  well  taken  care 
of,  and  conciliates  good  will  by  his  docility,  in- 
telligence, and  amiability.  General  Almonte, 
the  Mexican  minister  at  Washington,  to  whom 
he  was  of  course  made  known,  kindly  offered 
to  take  charge  of  him,  and  to  carry  him  back 
to  Mexico;  but  the  boy  preferred  to  remain 
where  he  was  until  he  got  an  education,  for 
which  he  shows  an  equal  ardour  and  apti- 
tude. 

"  Our  Chinook  Indian  had  his  wish  to  see 
the  whites  fully  gratified.  He  accompanied 
me  to  Washington,  and,  after  remaining  seve- 
ral months  at  the  Columbia  college,  was  sent 
by  the  Indian  department  to  Philadelphia, 
where,  among  other  things,  he  learned  to  read 
and  write  well,  and  speak  the  English  language 
with  some  fluency. 

"  He  will  accompany  me  in  a  few  days  to 
the  frontier  of  Missouri,  whence  he  will  be  sent 
with  some  one  of  the  emigrant  companies  to  the 
village  at  the  Dalles  of  Columbia." 

We  have  thus  endeavoured  to  furnish  our 
readers  with  such  an  analysis  of  Captain  Fre- 
mont's two  expeditions  as  may,  with  the  co- 
pious extracts  which  we  have  made  from  the 
narrative,  enable  them  not  only  to  trace  his 
adventurous  course,  but  also  to  estimate  what 
he  has  accomplished,  and  the  great  value  of 
the  information  which  he  has  collected,  in  a 
geographical,  a  commercial,  and  a  scientific 
point  of  view.  We  will  not  attempt  a  recapi- 
tulation ;  for  where  so  much  has  been  done, 
and  so  well  done,  it  would  be  only  to  repeat, 
in  another  form,  the  substance  of  all  which  we 
have  already  said.  In  geographical  discovery 
Captain  Fremont  has  done  much :  he  has 
shown  that  the  transit  across  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, particularly  at  the  Southern  Pass,  is 
comparatively  easy  ;  that  the  proportion  of 


absolutely  barren  country  is  small ;  that,  from 
within  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  of  the  Mis- 
souri frontier  to  the  longitude  of  Fort  Laramie, 
(105°  40',)  there  is  in  general  great  plenty  of  the 
short  curly  grass  called  buffalo  grass.  West- 
ward of  Laramie,  for  a  considerable  distance, 
the  region  is  sandy  and  apparently  sterile,  and 
the  place  of  the  grass  is  usurped  by  the  arte- 
misia ;  other  localities,  where  there  is  a  defi- 
ciency of  pasturage,  are  found  on  both  sides  of 
the  mountains.  These  expeditions,  however, 
will  furnish  to  trading  caravans,  or  to  emigrat- 
ing parties,  a  knowledge  of  the  most  practica- 
ble routes,  where  they  may  most  generally  find 
sustenance  for  their  animals,  and  water  and  fuel 
for  themselves.  The  road  to  Oregon  will  be 
made  comparatively  easy  ;  and  although  the 
emigrant  who  contemplates  taking  up  his  line 
of  march  to  that  distant  region  ought  to  be  ap- 
prized of,  and  guarded  against  the  dangers,  the 
difficulties,  and  the  privations  he  will  have  to 
encounter,  yet  he  may  be  cheered  by  the  cer- 
tainty, that  he  will  meet  with  nothing  but  what 
foresight  and  prudence  may  in  great  measure 
protect  him  from,  and  courage,  firmness  and 
perseverance  overcome.  He  will  be  called  upon 
to  exercise  all  these  qualities ;  and  the  most 
dangerous  error  into  which  he  can  fall  is  to 
imagine  that  the  journey  is  an  easy  one,  and 
the  toil  and  suffering  which  he  will  have  to  un- 
dergo trifling  and  unimportant. 

The  Great  Salt  Lake,  the  Bear  River  Val- 
ley, and  the  rivers,  the  valleys,  and  the  moun- 
tains of  Upper  California,  may  be  said  to  be 
now  first  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  civilized 
man  by  these  expeditions.  The  correction  of 
our  former  geographical  errors  with  respect  to. 
the  river  Buenaventura  we  owe  to  Capt.  Fre- 
mont; the  existence  of  a  great  central  plain  or 
basin  in  California  is  established  by  him,  as  is 
also  the  important  fact  that  there  is  no  river 
of  any  navigable  size  which  has  its  outlet  di- 
rectly into  the  Pacific,  and  communicates 
with  the  western  slope  of  our  continent,  ex- 
cept the  Columbia,  between  fifty  degrees  of 
northern  latitude  and  the  Gulf  of  California. 
In  a  military  point  of  view  these  expeditions 
point  out  where  forts  and  posts  may  be  most 
advantageously  established,  with  a  view  to  the 
safe  occupancy  of  the  country,  and  the  pro- 
tection of  the  inhabitants  and  the  trader  from 
Indian  outrage,  or  from  aggressions  or  interfer- 
ences of  any  kind.  This,  we  believe,  was  the 
professedly  authorized  object  of  Captain  Fre- 
mont's expeditions  ;  but  his  ardent  and  active 
temperament,  and  his  love  of  science  and  know- 
ledge, could  not  rest  satisfied  with  a  bare  per- 
formance of  prescribed  duties.  He  has  sub- 
mitted to  his  countrymen  and  the  world,  in  his 
unpretending  and  modest  narrative,  avast  body 
of  botanical,  geological,  and  meteorological  in- 
formation. The  soil  and  the  mineral  waters 
have  been  subjected  to  analysis.  More  than 
four  hundred  and  thirty  astronomical  observa- 
tions are  recorded,  the  latitude  and  longitude 
of  important  points  accurately  determined,  and 
the  elevation  of  mountains  ascertained.  The 
survey  of  Captain  Fremont  from  the  eastward, 
meets  that  of  Captain  Wilkes  from  the  west- 
ward, and,  so  far  as  is  requisite  for  all  imme- 
diate practical  purposes,  the  map  of  Oregon  is 
complete.    The  appendix  to  Capt.  Fremont's 


narrative  contains  Dr.  James  Hall's  (of  New 
York)  report  upon  the  nature  of  the  geological 
formations  occupying  the  portions  of  Oregon 
and  Calilbrnia  traversed  by  Captain  Fremont, 
as  deduced  from  his  observations,  and  the  spe- 
cimens of  minerals,  and  vegetable  and  animal 
organic  remains  which  he  collected. 

Professor  Torrey  makes  the  following  state- 
ment with  respect  to  the  botanical  collections 
of  the  expedition : 

"  When  Captain  Fremont  set  out  on  his  se- 
cond expedition,  he  was  well  provided  with 
paper  and  other  means  for  making  extensive 
botanical  collections  ;  and  it  was  understood 
that,  on  his  return,  we  should  conjointly  pre- 
pare a  full  account  of  his  plants,  to  be  append- 
ed to  his  report.  About  fourteen  hundred  spe- 
cies were  collected,  many  of  them  in  regions 
not  before  explored  by  any  botanist.  In  con- 
sequence, however,  of  the  great  length  of  the 
journey,  and  the  numerous«accidents  to  which 
the  party  were  exposed,  but  especially  owing 
to  the  dreadful  flood  of  the  Kansas,  which  del- 
uged the  borders  of  the  Missouri  and  Missis- 
sippi rivers,  more  than  half  of  his  specimens 
were  ruined  before  he  reached  the  borders  of 
civilization.  Even  the  portion  saved  was 
greatly  damaged,  so  that,  in  many  instances, 
it  has  been  extremely  difficult  to  determine  the 
plants.  As  there  was  not  sufficient  time  be- 
fore the  publication  of  Captain  Fremont's  re- 
port, for  the  proper  study  of  the  remains  of  his 
collection,  it  has  been  deemed  advisable  to  re- 
serve the  greater  part  of  them  to  incorporate 
with  the  plants  which  we  expect  he  will  bring 
with  him  on  returning  from  his  third  expedi- 
tion, upon  which  he  has  just  set  out. 

"  The  loss  sustained  by  Captain  Fremont, 
and  I  may  say  by  the  botanical  world,  will, 
we  trust,  be  partly  made  up  the  present  and 
next  seasons,  as  much  of  the  same  country 
will  be  passed  over  again,  and  some  new  re- 
gions explored.  Arrangements  have  also  been 
made  by  which  the  botanical  collections  will 
be  preserved,  at  least  from  the  destructive  ef- 
fects of  water,  and  a  person  accompanies  the 
expedition  who  is  to  make  drawings  of  all  the 
most  interesting  plants.  Particular  attention 
will  be  given  to  the  forest  trees,  and  the  vege- 
table productions  that  are  useful  in  the  arts,  or 
that  are  employed  for  food  or  medicine." 

Professor  Torrey  furnishes  in  the  appendix 
descriptions  of  about  thirty  new  genera  and 
species  of  plants  collected  by  Captain  Fre- 
mont. 

The  objects  of  Captain  Fremont's  third  ex- 
ploratory tour  are,  we  believe,  correctly  detail- 
ed in  the  following  paragraphs,  which  we  ex- 
tract from  a  late  number  of  the  Western  (Mo.) 
Expositor : 

"  The  expedition  to  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
under  command  of  Captain  J.  C.  Fremont,  of 
the  U.  S.  Army,  being  the  third  exploring  tour 
of  that  officer,  leff  Westport  on  the  26th  Juno. 
Captain  Fremont  is  assisted  by  two  junior  offi- 
cers of  the  Topographical  Corps,  and  employs 
eighty  men.  The  design  of  this  expedition  is 
to  complete  the  surveys  of  the  plains  and  moun- 
tains intervening  between  the  western  boundary 
of  the  Pacific,  heretofore  partially  accomplish- 
ed by  the  exploring  squadron  and  the  two  for- 
mer expeditions  of  Captain  Fremont.    As  far 
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as  we  can  learn,  this  party  will  proceed  to  sur-;  shire,  undisturbed  apparently  by  the  frequent 
the  Arkansas  river  to  its  source,  after!  passings  of  its  inmates.    The  lively  effect  of 


the  well-defined  and  strongly-contrasted  black 
and  white  plumage  of  the  male,  his  short  but 
pleasant  song,  and  the  confiding  habits  of  both 
sexes,  rendered  them  objects  of  great  interest 
the  low  j  to  all  the  members  of  the  family,  who  did  not 
divi-  allow  them  to  be  molested  on  any  pretext  what- 


vey 

completing  which,  the  party  will  be  divid 
ed.    One  division  will  then  return  by  way 
of  the  head  of  the  Rio  del  Norte,  through  the 
country   of  the   Camanche  Indians,  on  the 
sources  of  the  Red  river,  and  by 
waters  of  the  Arkansas.     The  main 

sion,  under  Captain  Fremont,  will  cross  the  [ever.  Unfortunately,  on  the  18th  of  June, 
Colorado,  complete  the  survey  of  the  Great  1 1843,  a  swarm  of  bees  discovered  the  aperture, 
Salt  Lake,  and  penetrate  by  the  water  s  of  I  which  then  contained  a  brood  of  nestlings  near- 
Mary's  river,  which  flows  westwardly  through  ;ly  fledged,  and  by  hurrying  in  and  out  of  it, 
Upper  California,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  42nd  J  and  flying  about  the  entrance  in  large  numbers, 
degree  parallel  of  latitude,  and  is  lost  in  a  lake  |  seemed  determined  to  dispossess  the  rightful 
at  the  eastern  base  of  the  California  Mountains.  I  owners.  Whenever  the  parent  birds  attempt- 
It  is  believed  that  from  a  point  on  Mary's  riv-  j  ed  to  approach  the  spot  for  the  purpose  of  feed- 
er, some  days'  journey  from  its  mouth,  the  ing  their  young,  they  were  instantly  attacked 
head  of  the  Sacramento  may  be  reached  in  j  and  repelled  by  the  excited  bees,  from  which 

they  took  refuge  among  the  branches  of  an 
oak  growing  near,  and  there  manifested  their 
anxiety  by  notes  and  actions  expressive  of  ex- 
treme uneasiness.  After  having  been  severely 
stung,  the  nestlings  fluttered  to  the  mouth  of 
the  aperture  and  descended  to  the  ground, 
where  they  all  perished,  their  bodies  being 
much  swollen. 

Towards  the  close  of  April  1844,  the  same 
pair  of  birds  returned  to  their  favourite  breed- 
ing-haunt, and  repeatedly  visited  the  aperture 
so  long  occupied  by  their  nest ;  but  being 
again  assailed  by  the  bees,  which  had  removed 
to  a  parallel  aperture  on  the  other  side  of  the 
portico,  it  is  probable  that  the  incident  recalled 
the  destruction  of  their  progeny  in  the  preced- 
ing year,  for  they  eventually  deserted  the 
place,  and  selected  a  hole  in  a  low  stone  wall 
by  the  side  of  the  avenue  leading  to  the  house, 
in  which  they  constructed  a  nest  and  brought 
up  their  young.  This  instance,  and  other 
cases  might  be  adduced,  evidently  tends  to 
show  that  the  pied  Flycatcher  resorts  annually 
to  the  same  locality  for  the  purpose  of  contin- 
uing its  species,  and  that,  like  its  congener  the 
spotted  Flycatcher,  it  is  a  very  familiar  bird 
during  the  breeding  season. —  Taylor's  Annals 
of  Natural  History. 


two  days'  travel.  The  route  then  by  which 
Captain  Fremont  proposes  to  penetrate  to  the 
Pacific,  is  the  shortest  and  most  direct  from  the 
lower  Missouri :  of  this,  the  portion  from  the 
Arkansas  to  the  head  of  the  Sacramento,  about 
six  hundred  and  fifty  miles  in  distance,  is  as  yet 
unexplored  by  the  white  man,  and  generally 
designated  as  the  '  Great  California  Desert.' 
None  of  its  waters  except  the  Colorado  reach 
the  ocean ;  they  are  absorbed,  or  disappear  by 
'  evaporation. 

"  After  passing  the  winter  among  the  settle- 
ments of  Upper  California,  the  exploring  party 
will,  if  the  country  be  found  practicable,  pass 
round  by  the  lower  route  from  California,  cros- 
sing the  Colorado  below  the  great  '  Kennion,' 
and  return  to  the  Arkansas  by  the  waters  of 
the  Gila  and  Juan,  large  tributaries  of  the  low 
er  Colorado,  which  have  their  sources  west  of 
the  mountains  of  New  Mexico.  This  sketch 
contemplates  a  route  of  five  or  six  thousand 
miles.  It  will  probably  eventuate  in  the  dis- 
covery of  a  new  and  straight  road  to  both  Ore- 
gon and  California,  passing  for  the  most  part 
through  our  own  territory,  diminishing  the  dis- 
tance some  three  or  four  hundred  miles,  and 
the  time  two  months.  The  country  to  the 
right  and  left  will  be  examined,  and  its  geogra- 
phy, at  present  a  blank,  somewhat  understood. 
The  importance  of  these  contemplated  explora- 
tions is  very  great — every  confidence  is  repos- 
ed in  the  energy  and  ability  of  the  command- 
ing officer." 

We  cannot  take  leave  of  this  most  interest- 
ing and  valuable  document,  without  expressing 
the  great  pleasure  and  instruction  which  its 
perusal  has  afforded  us,  and  the  conviction, 
which  every  additional  page  increased,  that  the 
important  objects  of  the  expeditions  could  not 
have  been  entrusted  to  better  hands.  The 
journals  of  the  three  expeditions  will,  together, 
furnish  one  of  the  most  important  productions 
of  the  age,  and  constitute  a  most  suitable  and 
valuable  present  to  science  and  literature,  made 
by  our  young  and  vigorous  country,  through 
the  hands  of  one  of  her  most  amiable,  talented, 
and  enterprising  sons. 


Anecdote  of  the  Pied  Flycatcher. — For  a 
long  series  of  years  a  pair  of  pied  Flycatchers 
had  incubated  their  eggs  and  nurtured  their 
young  in  security,  in  a  small  aperture  close  by 
the  portico  to  the  principal  entrance  to  my 
father's  residence,  Hendre  House,  Denbigh- 


Remarkable  Case  of  Canine  Character. — 
Tn  the  month  of  August  last,  a  boy  of.  about 
eleven  years  of  age,  the  son  of  one  of  our  citi- 
zens, was  visiting  in  the  country.  As  he  was 
crossing  a  field,  a  dog  pursued  him  as  an  in- 
truder upon  his  master's  premises,  and  the  boy 
being  alarmed,  ran  for  some  distance,  the  dog 
chasing  and  barking  fiercely.  At  length,  as 
the  dog  was  within  a  few  feet  of  him,  the  boy 
stumbled  and  fell  down  a  bank,  and  broke  his 
leg.  The  poor  fellow  was  of  course  terribly 
alarmed,  the  dog  still  barking  at  him  as  he  lay 
helpless  at  his  feet.  But  the  instant  the  dog 
perceived  that  the  child  was  hurt,  he  returned 
towards  his  master's  house,  and  by  his  voice 
and  actions  convinced  the  family  that  some- 
thing was  wrong.  Finally,  after  having  tried 
in  vain  to  quiet  the  dog,  they  followed  him  till 
they  found  the  child  crying  for  help,  but  at 
such  a  distance  from  any  house,  that  he  could 
never  have  made  himself  heard.  Had  it  not 
been  for  the  kindness  of  the  dog,  his  enemy  ! 
the  boy  would  have  fainted  there,  or  would 
have  attempted  to  crawl  away,  in  which  case 
he  would  doubtless  have  destroyed  his  limb. 


The  remarkable  feature  in  this  case  is,  that 
the  disposition  of  the  dog  was  so  suddenly 
changed.  We  often  read  of  dogs  making  sim- 
ilar efforts  to  save  the  lives  of  their  masters,  or 
children  to  whom  they  are  attached,  but  this 
is  the  only  instance  we  have  ever  met  with, 
where  a  brute  exercised  what  may  be  called, 
without  irreverence,  "  the  Christian  principle" 
of  kindness  to  a  fallen  enemy.  In  this  re- 
spect the  dog  was  much  more  of  a  man  than 
many  jn  this  world  who  walk  upright. — New- 
ark paper. 

For  "  The  Friend." 

HISTORY 

OF  THE  RELIGIOUS  PROGRESS  OF  THE 

"People  called  Quakers"  in  Pennsylvania. 

BY  SAMUEL  SMITH. 
(Continued  from  page  48.) 

In  the  same  year  died,  from  among  the 
Welsh  settlers  of  Pennsylvania,  soon  after  their 
landing  in  the  lower  counties,  a  distinguished 
ancient  couple,  of  whom  John  Humphrey,  of 
Haverford,  left  a  memorial  to  the  following  ef- 
fect : 

"  Robert  Owen,  and  Jane,  his  wife,  late  of 
Doleyserre,  near  Dolgelly,  in  Merionethshire, 
in  North  Wales,  to  my  knowledge  first  opened 
a  door  for  the  reformation  of  religion  in  the 
county  where  they  lived,  after  the  civil  wars 
between  king  and  parliament  began.  A  seal 
was  opened,  a  trumpet  was  sounded,  and  there  , 
was  a  great  gathering,  and  calling  out  of  the 
steeple-houses,  and  from  priests  and  prelates, 
and  the  rudiments  of  flesh  and  blood.  Indeed, 
glorious  was  that  day,  and  many  there  were, 
who,  Nehemiah-like,  nor  enjoyment  nor  pre- 
ferment would  avail  them,  whilst  they  heard 
and  beheld  the  ruined  walls  of  Jerusalem  lying 
waste,  and  the  house  of  God  become  the  habi- 
tation of  foxes  and  owls.  Many  endeavoured 
with  all  their  might  to  repair  the  waste  places, 
and  desolation  of  generations ;  but  they  met 
with  great  oppositions  from  some,  who  envied 
the  prosperity  of  Sion ;  being  obliged,  (as  it 
were,)  to  work  with  one  hand,  and  to  hold  the 
weapon  with  the  other;  of  a  truth,  they  were 
worthy  to  be  accounted  among  the  famous  re- 
formers of  those  days.  Their  houses  were 
open  to  all  honest  inquirers,  and  large  meetings 
there  were,  so  that  their  houses  could  not  con- 
tain them,  but  they  were  sometimes  obliged  to 
meet  out  of  doors  under  shady  trees.  In  the 
time  of  the  Committee  of  Safety,  after  Crom- 
well's death,  Robert  had  a  commission  to  be 
captain  of  militia  and  governor  of  Beaumaris,  a 
sea-port  town  on  the  Welsh  coast.  At  this  junc- 
ture the  king  came  in,  and  many  were  sent  to 
prison,  where  they  remained  'till  the  act  of  ob- 
livion to  those  who  would  take  the  oaths  of  al- 
legiance and  supremacy,  was  passed  ;  but  he 
could  not  for  conscience  sake  take  those  oaths, 
and  chose  rather  to  suffer  adversity.  He  en- 
dured several  years'  imprisonment,  and  took 
the  spoiling  of  his  goods  joyfully  ;  and  his 
wife,  (though  she  was  mother  of  nine  sons,  and 
her  nearest  relations  were  such  as  then  bore 
the  chiefest  sway  in  the  whole  country,  and 
who  tried  to  persuade  her  husband  to  pity  his 
children,  and  save  his  estate,)  encouraged  him 
in  all  his  exercises.    They  had  kept  their 
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the  way  of  Truth,  in  a  more  ample  manner, 
and  indeed  in  a  very  acceptable  time,  when  he 
suffered  five  years'  close  imprisonment,  for  not 
taking  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy, 
at  the  town  of  Dolgelly,  in  Merionethshire,  in 
North  Wales,  within  about  a  mile  of  his  dwel- 
ling-house, where  he  was  not  permitted  to  go 
during  the  said  time.  And  it  was  to  be  ob- 
served, that  he  who  had  the  greatest  hand  in 
prosecuting  him,  was  visited  with  sickness,  in 
which  time  remorse  of  conscience  seized  so 
hard  upon  him,  that  he  could  find  neither  rest 
nor  ease  until  he  sent  a  special  messenger  to 
release  him.  And  concerning  his  wife,  Jane 
Owen,  she  was  daughter  of  a  justice  of  peace, 
a  man  of  great  integrity  in  his  time,  exceeding 
most  of  his  rank ;  and  she  was  a  woman  rare- 
ly endued  with  many  natural  gifts  ;  to  her 
husband  in  his  exercise  a  meet-help  ;  in  her 
deportment  solid  and  staid,  not  given  to  many 
words.  And  in  all  their  exercises  together  for 
the  Truth's  sake,  they  did  not  shrink  nor  give 
way  for  fear  or  flattery.  Their  house  and 
hearts  were  open  unto  all  on  Truth's  account ; 
they  received  meetings  for  many  years,  until 
they  departed  the  land  of  their  nativity ;  they 
were  serviceable  in  their  places,  and  much  be- 
loved in  their  country.  So,  after  they  bore 
their  share  of  the  heat  of  the  day,  and  saw 
Truth  coming  up  in  good  dominion,  they  came 
to  be  inclined  for  Pennsylvania,  and  in  the 
Fifth  month  1684,  parted  with  their  native  land 
in  their  bid  age,  and  came  into  this  province, 
where  they  ended  their  days,  and  were  buried 
within  a  few  days  one  of  another,  in  the  Fifth 
month,  1685. 

Rowland  Ellis." 

1685. — The  Friends  at  Burlington,  having 
for  a  considerable  time  past  had  it  under  con- 
sideration to  build  a  meeting-house,  in  this  year 
erected  a  large,  commodious  one,  of  which 
Samuel  Jennings,  Thomas  Budd,  John  Gos- 
ling, Richard  Guy,  William  Brightwen,  and 
Thomas  Gardiner,  were  six  of  the  principal 
promoters  and  contributors  to. 

About  this  time  died  John  Skein,  near  two 
years  governor  of  West  Jersey.  He  was  not 
only  a  serviceable  man  in  the  government,  but 
an  exemplary,  useful  member  in  the  Religious 
Society  of  his  brethren,  the  Quakers,  and  had 
an  edifying  public  testimony,  in  the  exercise  of 
which  he  was  usually  very  tender.  He  had 
been  a  considerable  sufferer  for  the  testimony 
of  Truth  before  he  left  Scotland,  and  distin- 
guished himself  in  its  cause.* 

The  general  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends, 
which  four  years  past  had  been  held  succes- 
sively at  Burlington,  having  at  a  meeting  in 
1683,  been  agreed  upon  to  be  thereafter  held 
alternately  one  year  at  Burlington,  the  other  at 
Philadelphia  ;f  the  time  now  being  come  in 
which  Philadelphia  was  to  take  its  turn,  the 


first  Yearly  Meeting  there  held  began  on  the 
15th  of  the  Seventh  month,  this  year,  in  which 
many  Friends  from  East  and  West  Jersey  sig- 
nified their  unity  in  the  present  establishment 
of  one  Yearly  Meeting  to  be  held  for  the  three 
provinces.  In  this  meeting  also,  by  the  gene, 
ral  consent  of  Friends,  some  additional  mea- 
sures were  fallen  upon,  to  keep  all  persons  that 
went  under  the  name  of  Quakers,  from  being 
in  any  respect  concerned  in  selling  rurn  to  the 
Indians.  This  was  the  very  early  care  of  the 
first  settlers  in  both  provinces.  With  respect 
to  the  measures  taken  to  acquaint  them  with 
the  principles  of  Christianity,  there  is  sufficient 
reason  to  conclude,  that  many  well-concerned 
Friends  were  frequently  engaged  to  discourse 
them  in  particular,  as  well  as  to  visit  compa- 
nies of  them  together,  and  have  meetings 
among  them  ;  what  was  said,  being  by  inter- 
preters explained  to  such  of  them  as  could  not 
understand  English  ;  they  had  sometimes  seem- 
ed to  be  tender,  and  particulars  among  them 
would  profess  some  convincemcnt  and  reforma- 
tion ;  but  their  passions  and  appetites  generally 
prevailing,  their  convictions  were  commonly 
not  of  long  standing.  John  Hayton,  James 
Martin,  and  several  other  Friends  from  Eu- 
rope, who  came  hither  early  on  religious  visits, 
were  of  the  number  of  ihose  that  had  meetings 
among  them.  And  William  Pcnn,  Samuel 
Jennings,  Thomas  Olive,  and  divers  others 
among  the  new  settlers  themselves,  as  well  as 
many  since,  laboured  from  time  to  time  to  in- 
culcate the  benefit  of  a  Christian  life  into  them. 
In  this  year,  a  committee  of  Friends  were  ap- 
pointed by  the  Quarterly  Meeting  of  Burling- 
ton, to  pay  the  Indians  thereabouts  a  religious 
visit,  and  to  have  a  meeting  among  them  ;  and 
time  and  place  being  appointed,  many  of  the 
Indians  met,  and  quietly  heard  what  was  said, 
but  it  seemed  without  much  lasting  effect,  as 
has  hitherto  been  mostly  the  case  with  all  en- 
deavours of  that  kind.* 

1686. — About  the  year  1686  arrived  many 
Friends  and  others  from  Holland  and  Germany 
in  Pennsylvania,  who,  fixing  among  their 
friends,  six  miles  to  the  northward  of  Philadel- 
phia, contributed  to  the  further  settlement  of 
the  town  called  Gcrmantown,  which  had  been 
begun  in  1682.  Some  of  those  that  now  came, 
in  a  little  time  after  their  arrival, having  suffer- 
ed considerably  by  fire,  were  assisted  by  the 
Friends  in  Philadelphia  city  and  county,  and 
otherwise  visited  and  encouraged  by  several 
particulars  among  them. 

*  The  labours  of  the  Presbyterian  missionaries 
among;  those  Indians  about  Cranberry  Brook,  in  East 
Jersey,  seemed  for  a  while  to  have  a  promising  rtVi  ft 
on  their  morals.  But  a  little  time  may  probably  have 
convinced  them,  that  their  endeavours,  however  com- 
mendable, have  not  been  attended  with  much  unusual 
success,  when  the  duration  of  it  is  considered. 

(To  be  continued. ) 


house  open  for  the  meetings  of  Friends,  through 
the  hottest  persecution ;  but  at  length  both 
came  over  to  America,  and  both  died  in  the 
territories  of  Pennsylvania,  in  the  Fifth  month, 
1685,  within  five  days  of  each  other. 

John  Humphrey." 

To  the  foregoing  testimony,  may  be  here  ad- 
ded that  of  Rowland  Ellis,  upon  the  same  oc- 
casion. 

"  When  I  think  of  former  times  and  days 
that  are  over  and  gone,  wherein  the  Lord  hath 
visited  a  remnant  by  the  gathering  hand  of  his 
Power  in  the  land  of  our  nativity,  to  wait  for 
the  renewing  of  his  love,  from  one  meeting  to 
another,  to  our  great  refreshment  and  daily  en- 
couragement ;  to  our  rejoicing  through  many 
trials,  within  and  without.  The  Lord,  whom 
we  waited  for,  hath  been  the  strength  of  his 
people,  in  this  our  age  and  generation,  as  he 
hath  been  in  all  other  ages  past.  So  the  re- 
membrance of  those  days  and  times,  and  the 
near  fellowship  that  was  between  the  little 
remnant  in  that  part  of  the  country,  is  at  pre- 
sent brought  to  my  view,  though  most  of  the 
ancients  that  bore  the  heat  of  the  day,  are  now 
removed  ;  yet  methinks  their  names  and  wor- 
thy acts  should  be  had  in  remembrance,  that 
the  generations  to  come  may  see  and  under- 
stand by  what  instruments  the  Lord  was  pleas- 
ed to  carry  on  his  work,  by  making  a  clear 
discovery  of  the  good  old  way,  once  lost  in  the 
night  of  apostacy.  Among  whom,  concerning 
my  dear  friends,  Robert  Owen,  and  Jane,  his 
wife,  as  to  the  outward  man's  qualification  and 
enjoyments  in  this  world,  I  will  take  my  liber- 
ty to  say  a  little,  though  we  are  not  to  set  the 
praise  of  that  gift  in  man  or  woman,  which  pe- 
risheth  ;  but  yet  as  they  made  choice  of  the 
better  and  more  durable  substance,  their  names 
shall  be  had  in  remembrance.  He  had  by  his 
father  a  competent  inheritance,  of  the  rank 
next  justices  of  peace,  descended  of  a  very  an- 
cient family,  according  to  the  world's  account, 
of  the  greatest  in  those  parts.  In  all  his  time, 
he  had  . the  right  hand  among  his  neighbours 
of  the  same  rank  ;  was  brought  up  a  scholar  ; 
and  quick  and  sharp  in  apprehension ;  and 
whatsoever  he  took  in  hand,  he  commonly  did 
it  with  all  his  might ;  he  was  zealously  devoted 
to  religion,  and  a  great  searcher,  (as  the  wise 
merchant  that  is  spoken  of,)  for  the  precious 
pearl.  He,  among  the  first  in  our  parts,  found 
the  signs  and  symptoms  thereof;  he  followed 
and  found  it,  and  sold  all  to  purchase  the  same. 
In  the  year  1660,  at  King  Charles  the  Sec- 
ond's coming  to  his  crown,  a  time  in  state  af- 
fairs of  great  alteration  and  confusion  in  na- 
tional worship,  about  which  time  the  Truth,  in 
a  more  eminent  manner,  was  made  known  un- 
to many  in  our  parts,  that  were  seekers  there- 
of, and  several  gave  obedience  unto  it.  And  he 
was  a  man  well  accounted  of  in  Oliver  Crom- 
well's time,  for  then,  "or  soon  after,  he  was  tak- 
en notice  of  as  a  fit  person  to  be  entrusted  by 
the  government  then  in  being,  to  public  places, 
which  he  discharged  faithfully.  And  also, 
when  the  said  alteration  came,  he  cleared  him- 
self, that  he  did  nothing  contrary  to  orders, 
though  he  was  beset  by  a  strong  party,  who 
sought  his  ruin  in  body  and  estate;  at  which 
time  the  Lord  was  pleased  to  discover  unto  him 


*  See  the  collection  of  the  Sufferings  of  the  People 
called  Quakers,  by  Joseph  Bessc,  Vol.  II.,  pages  503. 
508,  509.  512.  514.516,517.  519.  524.  528.  533. 

t  It  was  first  intended  to  consist  of  Friends  north- 
ward, as  far  as  New  England,  and  southward,  as  far 
as  Carolina ;  and  Maryland  sent  representatives  for 
some  time ;  but  it  being  inconvenient  to  them  to  come 
so  far,  that  part  dropped,  and  the  Yearly  Meeting  cen- 
tred to  consist  of  Friends  of  New  Jersey  and  Pennsyl- 
vania only. 


Onr  lives  are  rivers,  gliding  free 
To  that  unfathomcd,  boundless  sea, 

The  silent  grave ! 
Thither  all  earthly  pomp  and  boast 
Roll,  to  be  swallowed  up  and  lost 

In  one  dark  wave. 

Lonirfrlloir. 
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For  "  The  Friend." 

Some  Account  of  Edward  Andrews. 

"  Cast  thy  bread  upon  the  waters." 
(Concluded  from  page  47.) 

"  Then  the  Lord  was  pleased  again  to  call 
me,  in  the  twenty-seventh  year  of  my  life  ;  and 
thus  he  began  his  great  work  in  me.  At  first 
he  tried  me  with  a  small  thine.  Being  now 
removed  into  a  remote  place  from  Friends,  and 
no  meetings  of  Friends  within  forty  or  fifty 
miles  of  my  dwelling,  and  the  people  of  the 
neighbourhood  being  a  vain  and  a  loose  people, 
— in  the  Fourth  month,  1704,  as  I  was  working 
in  my  field  alone,  in  a  solitary  condition,  I  saw 
a  bone  of  a  man's  leg,  which  I  had  often  han- 
dled before,  and  flung  it  to  and  fro,  but  now 
when  I  saw  it,  this  arose  in  my  mind  ;  that  if 
I  was  dead,  I  would  not  like  to  have  my  bones 
thrown  up  and  down  in  the  open  field  ;  and  if 
so,  I  ought  to  do  as  I  would  be  done  by,  in 
that  case.  I  also  thought  it  would  be  well  of 
me  to  bury  that  bone,  because  it  was  my  fellow 
creature's  bone.  I  had  some  reasonings  in 
myself  concerning  it ;  but  at  length  concluded 
it  was  not  much  labour  to  do  il,  and  so  went 
and  buried  it ;  after  which  I  returned  to  my 
work  again,  with  the  answer  of  peace  in  my 
mind.  But  while  I  was  at  work,  my  heart 
grew  sorrowful ;  the  pure  Witness  arose  in 
me,  and  I  saw  how  I  had  spent  many  years  in 
vanity  ;  and  that  it  was  time  to  turn  to  the 
Lord  ;  and  there  was  a  desire  raised  in  me  to 
know  God,  and  to  receive  power  from  him  to 
forsake  sin.  Then  the  Lord  showed  me  the 
great  evil  that  was  in  music,  and  that  I  must 
leave  it  off,  and  be  sober,  and  meditate  on  his 
name.  So  I,  -being  convinced  of  the  evil  that 
was  in  using  my  instrument  of  music,  thought 
to  sell  it ;  but  I  was  opposed  of  that  in  my 
mind  ;  for  if  it  was  evil  in  me,  so  it  was  also 
in  others  ;  and  I  saw  that  I  must  destroy  it,  for 
a  testimony  against  it.  So,  being  greatly  con- 
demned in  my  conscience,  I  promised  in  myself 
that  when  I  came  home  to  the  house  I  would 
destroy  it.  This  was  on  the  Seventh-day  of 
the  week.  But  when  1  came  home  I  did  not 
doit;  fori  began  to  think  that  it  was  some 
notion,  and  would  come  to  nought.  But  the 
Lord's  fire  was  soon  kindled  in  me  for  disobe- 
dience ;  so  that  the  following  night  was  a 
tedious  one  to  me.  However  tlifi  enemy 
now  seemed  to  strive  to  keep  his  possession, 
and  next  day  I  was  hurried  into  company. 
While  talking  with  them  the  trouble  was  not 
so  great ;  but  in  the  evening  following,  I  being 
alone  in  my  house,  the  Lord  thundered  in  me, 
and  charged  me  to  destroy  my  instrument  of 
music.  At  last,  I  took  it,  and  broke  it  in 
pieces  and  threw  the  pieces  away.  When  this 
was  done,  my  heart  was  glad,  and  1  became 
strong  in  faith  that  the  Lord  would  give  me 
power  over  all  my  vanities,  so  that  I  might 
grow  to  God,  and  spend  the  rest  of  my  days 
in  his  service. 

"  Some  days  after  this,  the  Lord  opened  my 
condition  to  me,  and  I  saw  my  sins,  which 
made  me  abhor  myself,  and  I  cried  out,  Lord, 
be  merciful  to  me !  Oh  !  the  bitter  days  and 
and  nights  I  had, — weeping  and  mourning,  and 
there  was  no  man  nor  woman  that  knew  my 
condition.    But  I  soon  became  a  gazing-stock 
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to  the  people  ;  for  I  had  no  comfort  in  any- 
thing, but  weeping  alone,  and  crying  to  the 
Lord  for  strength  to  please  him.  After  some 
time,  I  felt  the  favour  of  God  unto  me ;  and 
the  Lord  showed  me  his  people ;  and  my 
heart  was  filled  with  love  to  all  mankind,  but 
especially  to  his  people.  Yet  1  thought  none 
was  like  me,  in  that  I  had  none  I  could  open 
my  mind  unto  ;  but  the  Lord  charged  me  to  be 
faithful  amongst  men,  and  said  he  would  raise 
a  people  in  that  place  ;  and  that  I  should  have 
fellow-travellers  out  of  that  loose  people, 
among  whom  I  dwelt ;  and  also  that  there 
would  be*  a  meeting  of  Friends  there.  All 
which  seemed  to  be  very  unlikely.  But  these 
sayings  I  laid  up  in  my  heart,  and  took  up  the 
cross,  following  the  Lord.  I  said  in  my  heart 
how  shall  these  people  be  reformed  ?  Will  the 
Lord  send  instruments  and  servants  hither  ? 
But  the  Lord  said  in  my  heart,  I  will  make  thee 
a  messenger  to  this  people.  This  seemed  a 
strange  saying  to  me;  but  my  heart  became 
daily  exercised  towards  God  in  giving  him 
thanks  for  his  mercies  towards  me ;  and  a 
great  concern  came  upon  me  on  account  of 
sinners,  (of  which  I  had  been  one  of  the  chief) 
that  as  the  Lord  had  showed  mercy  to  me,  so 
he  would  assist  me  to  help  others,  who  were 
in  the  state  I  had  been  in.  Thus,  the  Spirit  of 
the  Lord  prepared  my  heart  for  his  great 
work  ;  blessed  forever  be  his  holy  name. 

"  After  some  time  the  Lord's  power  filled  my 
heart,  and  he  said  unto  me,  Go,  speak  to  this 
people,  thy  neighbours,  concerning  their  vain 
living,  and  tell  them  they  ought  to  serve  God. 
I  thought  this  service  was  hard  for  me  to  per- 
form ;  but  the  Lord  charged  me  to  be  faithful, 
and  promised  he  would  be  with  me  ;  but  if  I  re- 
fused, he  would  leave  me  and  I  should  go  back 
again  into  a  worse  state  than  ever.  So  I  went 
in  great  fear,  and  did  speak  what  the  Lord  put 
into  my  mind ;  and  the  Lord  set  it  home  to  the 
people,  so  that  they  acknowledged  they  were 
short  in  their  duty  to  God.  Then  on  First- 
days  of  the  week,  we  met  together  to  read  the 
holy  Scriptures,  and  to  inquire  which  was  the 
right  way  of  worship  ;  and  the  Lord  did  some- 
times wonderfully  open  my  understanding  in 
the  Scriptures,  and  I  spoke  to  them  of  their 
meaning,  and  proved  from  Scripture  that  men 
must  worship  God  in  spirit ;  and  the  way  to 
be  qualified  to  worship  him  was,  to  wait  in  si- 
lence for  God's  Spirit.  Some  would  oppose 
that,  but  one  man  was  convinced  that  silence 
was  the  way  to  know  God.  So  he  and  I 
would  sit  in  silence  with  our  families.  His 
name  was  William  Cramer.  Since  that  time 
the  Lord  hath  made  use  of  him  as  an  in- 
strument through  which  to  sound  truth  to 
others. 

"  This  way  of  meeting  continued  for  a  time  ; 
and  sometimes  some  others  would  come  and 
sit  with  us.  One  day,  there  being  several  people 
in  the  meeting  with  us,  and  some  at  the  door, 
the  Lord's  power  came  on  me,  and  I  was  mov- 
ed to  supplicate  his  name.  So  I  kneeled 
down,  and  prayed  to  the  Lord ;  and  the  pow- 
er of  the  Lord  took  hold  on  some  of  the  people, 
so  that  they  were  tendered,  and  filled  with  ad- 
miration. Blessed  be  the  Lord,  the  great  God 
of  mercy  and  truth,  who  works  wonders  in  the 
heaven  above,  and  in  the  earth  beneath.  He 
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made  all  things  out  of  nothing,  and  he  makes 
them  to  be  his  people  that  were  no  people  ;  he 
makes  darkness  light,  and  turns  the  vile  into 
pure  ;  the  sinner  and  profane  person,  unto  holi- 
ness. Wonderful  is  his  name,  and  worthy  to 
be  honoured. 

"  Then  the  Lord  did  work  by  little  and  little, 
till  many  were  convinced  of  his  everlasting 
Truth.  The  Lord  opened  my  mouth  amongst 
them,  and  I  was  much  concerned  for  the  hon- 
our of  God ;  and  at  length,  a  meeting  was 
gathered  by  the  living  power  of  God,  that  ap- 
peared from  time  to  time  amongst  us. 

"  After  I  had  spoken  in  public  nearly  a  year, 
the  Lord  was  pleased  to  take  it  from  me  for  a 
time?  and  I  was  brought  into  great  sorrow, 
thinking  I  was  forsaken  ;  the  evil  one  also  was 
strong  in  temptation.  But  after  some  time, 
the  Lord  did  again  appear  to  me,  after  this 
manner :  Being  in  my  field  at  work,  the  hea- 
venly power  filled  my  heart,  and  I  being  glad 
to  feel  it,  sat  down  by  myself  to  enjoy  it,  but  it 
soon  vanished  away,  and  I  was  left  in  greater 
trouble  than  before  ;  even  so  that  I  could  not 
believe  1  had  felt  the  power,  but  it  seemed  to  me 
like  a  dream.  My  sorrows  increased  that  day; 
and  the  next  day  I  was  in  great  distress,  with 
thoughts  that  my  hope  of  a  Saviour  was  gone. 
In  that  sorrowful  state,  I  walked  alone  in  the 
woods,  to  bemoan  myself;  and,  sitting  down 
on  a  log,  I  cried  to  the  Lord,  What  is  the  cause 
that  I  am  so  left  ?  What  have  I  done  against 
thy  will?  Show  me,  I  pray  thee.  As  I  thus 
prayed,  my  heart  was  broken  into  tenderness 
by  the  heavenly  power,  and  the  Lord  opened 
my  condition,  by  showing  me  the  state  of  the 
disciples,  when  Jesus  was  taken  from  them 
and  crucified.  They  were  in  great  trouble, 
and  thought  their  hope  of  deliverence  was 
gone.  And  whereas,  1  had  felt  his  appearance 
the  day  before,  but  it  passing  away,  I  could  not 
think  it  was  his  spiritual  appearance:  so,  the  dis- 
ciples, after  Jesus  was  risen  from  the  dead,  and 
had  appeared,  could  not  believe  that  it  was  he. 

"  Thus,  the  Lord  by  this  exercise,  confirm- 
ed the  sufferings  of  his  Son  unto  me.    He  then 
opened  the  Scriptures  to  my  understanding, 
much  beyond  what  I  had  seen  before,  and  his 
living  power  filled  my  heart  with  great  joy  and 
gladness,  and  he  sent  me  with  the  glad  tidings  of 
the  gospel  to  my  Friends.    Blessed  be  his  holy 
name  forevermore.    He  is  the  same  God  that 
ever  he  was,  and  leads  his  people  the  same 
way  now,  as  ever  he  did.    All  his  works  stand 
in  order  before  him  ;  and  his  way  is  the  same 
as  ever  it  was,  though  the  blind  world  cannot 
see  it.    But  those  whom  God  hath  enlightened, 
come  to  see  his  wisdom,  as  they  wait  on  him,  i 
that  his  work  may  be  carried  on  in  them.  ■ 
Therefore,  wait  patiently  on  the  Lord,  in.  what-  a 
soever  exercise  you  may  be,  for  thereby  you  f 
will  learn  wisdom.    I  have  found  that  by  pa-  I 
ticntly  waiting  on  the  Lord,  he  hath  safely 
brought  me  through  many  wonderful  things. 

"  After  this,  the  Lord  did  wonderfully  fill  I 
me  with  his  power,  and  opened  my  mouth  to  j 
speak  of  liis  great  works,  and  many  were  con-  j 
vinced  of  the  Truth  through  my  labours  in  the  I 
gospel  of  peace.  Blessed  be  God  ;  for  it  was  ■ 
his  own  power  that  did  the  work  in  me  and 
through  me,  and  reached  the  seed  in  many  I 
hearts. 
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[After  Edward  had  been  for  a  time  engaged 
to  minister  among  those  who  had  lately  been 
his  companions  in  evil,  he  felt  a  drawing  to 
visit  some  of  the  meetings  of  Friends.  He  went 
into  the  neighbourhood  where  he  had  formerly 
lived,  first  to  Springfield,  and  then  to  Cross- 
wicks,  preaching  at  both  the  meetings.  At 
Crosswicks,  the  Friends  remembering  his  for- 
mer evil  habits,  were  jealous  of  him,  of  which 
some  one  informed  him.  This  brought  great 
sorrow  and  seriousness  over  his  mind,  and  he 
rode  home  thoughtful  and  discouraged.  As  he 
went,  he  had  to  cross  a  very  lively  run  of  wa- 
ter, which  he  observed  slid  along  gently,  yet 
very  constantly.  Whilst  gazing  upon  it,  the 
thought  arose  in  his  mind,  that  although  it 
might  be  hindered  for  a  while  by  an  obstruc- 
tion, yet  it  could  not  be  permanently  stopped. 
For  as  it  waited  on  its  fountain  head,  it  would 
receive  thcreform  additions,  until  it  could  rise 
high  enough  to  surmount  all  obstacles,  when  it 
would  clear  its  own  way.  This  thought  prov- 
ed instructive  and  consoling  to  him,  for  he  be- 
lieved it  would  be  typical  of  his  gift  in  the  min-' 
istry,  if  he  was  faithful.  He  passed  homeward, 
and  was  for  a  considerable  time  wholly  silent. 
During  this  time  of  quiet  waiting  he  was  spirit- 
ually deepened,  and  when  again  opened  in  that 
linej  it  was  with  an  evident  increase  of  gospel 
power.  His  services  were  very  acceptable  to 
Friends,  and  he  was  made  the  instrument  of 
awakening  many  a  poor  prodigal,  both  in  the 
neighbourhood  where  he  resided,  and  in  other 
parts  of  America.  Through  the  Divine  bles- 
sing on  his  labours,  a  meeting  was  established 
at  Little  Egg  Harbour. 

He  appears  to  have  faithfully  fulfilled  the 
ministry  committed  to  him,  and  in  compara- 
tively early  life,  being  but  about  forty  years 
old,  his  Master  released  him  from  the  labours 
of  time.  His  last  sickness  was  the  small-pox, 
which  performed  its  office  in  thirteen  days. 
Little  Egg  Harbour  Monthly  Meeting  issued  a 
memorial  concerning;  him,  which  is  as  fol- 
lows  :] 

"  He  was  a  faithful  minister  of  the  gospel, 
being  a  man  of  clean  and  blameless  conversa- 
tion amongst  us  ;  and  likewise  a  good  example 
in  often  sitting  in  a  solid  and  weighty  exercise 
in  his  own  family,  and  frequently  among  his 
neighbours  and  Friends,  in  order  that  Truth 
might  come  up  over  all :  he  would  also  some- 
times speak  to  our  several  states  and  condi- 
tions, to  help  the  afflicted  and  raise  the  seed  of 
God,  and  to  bear  a  faithful  testimony  against 
wrong  spirits ;  endeavouring  to  open  every 
one's  understanding,  and  often  saying,  he  could 
freely  forgive  and  pass  by  things  done  or  spo- 
ken against  himself ;  but  that  which  lay  as  a 
weight  upon  him  from  the  Lord  he  must  not 
spare. 

"  In  the  last  meeting  he  had  with  us,  he  bore 
a  living  testimony  in  the  power  and  authority 
of  Truth,  and  said  he  was  fully  clear;  and  a 
short  time  before  he  was  taken  sick,  he  said  to 
some  Friends  that  the  Lord  had  brought  him 
through  all  his  exercises.  Also  in  the  evening 
preceding  his  sickness,  he  was  in  a  very  ten- 
der state  of  mind,  being  filled  with  the  good- 
ness of  God,  and  appeared  in  a  very  living 
prayer,  so  that  the  current  of  life  ran  sweetly, 
and  so  he  committed  himself  and  his  family 


unto  the  Lord.  He  was  taken  sick  the  11th 
of  the  Tenth  month,  1716;  and  being  sweetly 
attended  with  the  Lord's  presence  to  the  last, 
he  departed  this  life  the  26th  of  the  same 
month,  and  his  memory  lives  in  the  hearts  of 
the  faithful." 

Letter. — Joseph  Bcwley  to  Henry  Bcwley.- 

A  pamphlet  entitled  "An  Examination  of 
some  of  the  Doctrines  of  the  Early  Friends, 
by  Henry  Bewley,"  having  had  some  circula- 
tion amongst  Friends,  the  writer  of  the  follow- 
ing letter  believes  it  right  to  submit  the  obser- 
vations contained  in  it  to  some  of  the  readers  of 
the  book  alluded  to,  as  well  as  to  its  author. 
The  subject  is  a  weighty  and  important  one, 
and  though  feebly  handled  in  the  following  lines, 
will,  it  is  hoped,  commend  itself  to  the  serious 
attention  of  the  reader. 

Second  month,  1845. 

Dublin,  21st  of  Twelfth  month,  1844. 
My  dear  Brother  : — I  have  read  with  deep 
concern  and  sorrow,  the  pamphlet  which  thou 
hast  sent  me,  entitled  "An  Examination  of 
some  of  the  Doctrines  of  the  Early  Friends," 
and  apprehend  I  shall  not  be  clear,  without  at- 
tempting to  express  some  of  my  thoughts  re- 
specting it. 

Thou  knowest  how  earnestly  I  sought  to  dis- 
suade thee  from  the  publication  of  thy  senti- 
ments :  I  was  not  then  aware  of  the  particular 
design  of  the  work,  nor  what  its  contents  were 
to  be,  but  I  was  strongly  impressed  with  the 
belief,  that  the  step  was  likely  to  be  a  danger- 
ous one  both  to  thyself  and  others :  and  I  may 
acknowledge  that  since  my  perusal  of  the  book, 
this  impression  has  been  confirmed.  I  cannot, 
my  beloved  brother,  believe  that  thy  labour 
will  be  productive  of  solid  peace  to  thy  own 
mind  ;  and  it  seems  to  me  calculated  to  be 
hurtful  to  others,  by  inviting  them  into  the  bar- 
ren fields  of  speculation,  where,  through  the 
deceitfulness  of  the  enemy  of  all  good,  the 
awakened  and  seeking  mind  is  drawn  from  a 
state  of  patient  and  humble  waiting  at  the  Mas- 
ter's feet ;  and  wandering  from  this,  its  only 
place  of  safety,  the  precious  dew  of  Divine  vi- 
sitation ceases  to  be  cherished,  and  the  danger 
is  incurred  of  a  total  withering  as  to  the  spirit- 
ual life. 

As  my  present  duty  appears  to  embrace  lit- 
tle more  than  to  offer  to  thee,  and  it  may  be  to 
some  others  into  whose  hands  thy  book  may 
fall,  a  few  reflections  which  have  dwelt  on  my 
mind,  when  meditating  on  its  general  character 
and  tendency,  I  refrain  from  entering  into  an 
examination  of  any  of  thy  arguments,  however 
exceptionable  and  fallacious  they  may  be  in  my 
view  ;  I  forbear  also  at  present  to  point  out  the 
instances  in  which  thou  hast  done  great  injus- 
tice to  the  authors  whose  writings  thou  con- 
demns, not  only  in  the  erroneous  inferences 
drawn  from  passages  in  their  works,  but  even 
in  the  partial  and  incorrect  manner  in  which 
those  passages  are  quoted  ;  some  of  these  in- 
stances can  hardly  fail  to  be  discovered  by  any 
candid  and  well-informed  reader,  and  the  feel- 
ings of  surprise  and  pain  with  which  I  witness 
them  deliberately  put  forth  under  thy  hand, 
are  not  mitigated,  when  I  consider  how  closely 
in  these  respects,  and  otherwise,  thou  hast  fol- 
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lowed  the  footsteps  of  some  controversial  wri- 
ters of  our  clay,  whose  example,  and  the  result 
of  whose  labours,  presents  a  lesson  of  warning, 
rather  than  of  encouragement.  If  any  portion 
of  their  spirit  has  been  imbibed  by  thee,  how 
earnestly,  my  dear  brother,  do  1  crave  that 
thou  mayest  be  favoured  with  a  clear  discovery 
and  right  sense  of  it,  and  that  the  readers  of 
thy  pages  may  be  preserved  from  its  pernicious 
influence. 

It  is  not  in  defence  of  the  Christian  charac- 
ter of  our  Early  Friends  that  I  am  about  to 
plead.  Whilst  their  memory  is  very  precious 
to  me,  and  I  believe  must  be  so  to  all  who 
have  a  true  sense,  (even  in  a  very  small  mea- 
sure,) of  that  work  to  which  they  were  called, 
their  reputation  claims  but  little  of  my  solici- 
tude in  comparison  with  the  progress  of  that 
blessed  work  in  which  they  laboured  so  faith- 
fully, and  which,  according  to  my  apprehen- 
sion of  it,  very  much  consisted  in  calling  men 
from  notions  in  religion  to  experience — from 
the  unhallowed  exercise  of  the  human  under- 
standing in  divine  things,  to  a  patient  waiting 
for  the  enlightening  influence  of  the  Holy  Spi- 
rit— and  from  every  thing  of  man's  invention, 
whereby  the  beauty  of  divine  Truth  was  ob- 
scured, into  the  simplicity  of  unchangeable 
Truth  itself.  And  I  hesitate  not  to  express 
my  belief,  that  notwithstanding  the  mournful 
defection  of  many  of  their  descendants,  and  the 
prevalence  in  many  places,  at  the  present  day, 
of  formality  instead  of  life,  there  are  still  pre- 
served more  than  a  few  living  witnesses,  who 
are  bound  to  this  cause,  not  by  reason  of  their 
profession  having  descended  to  some  of  them 
as  an  outward  inheritance,  nor  yet  because 
they  find  it  ably  advocated  by  its  early  sup- 
porters, and  bearing  the  stamp  of  honoured  and 
venerable  names,  but  from  a  degree  of  heart- 
felt experience,  which  constrains  them  to  bear 
their  testimony,  however  feebly,  to  the  same 
truths  that  were  so  conspicuously  and  promi- 
nently held  forth  by  their  predecessors. 

These  have  learned  to  "  cease  from  man, 
whose  breath  is  in  his  nostrils  ;"  they  trust  not 
in  any  of  their  frail  and  fallible  fellow-mortals, 
however  enlightened  and  dignified  as  instru- 
ments they  may  have  been  :  they  "  lean  not  to 
their  own  understanding,"  well  knowing  that 
dimness  of  spiritual  vision  is  the  certain  portion 
of  those  who  refuse  to  submit  in  simplicitv  lo 
the  guidance  and  government  of  Him  who  was 
given  "  for  a  Leader  and  Commander  of  the 
people." 

And  it  is  such  as  are  thus  brought  away 
from  all  dependence  on  man,  and  humbled  un- 
der a  sense  of  their  own  nothingness,  who  are 
given  truly  to  appreciate  the  blessed  truths  of 
the  gospel.  Having  no  mind  for  the  chaffy 
and  superficial,  they  cleave  in  matters  of  reli- 
gion to  that  which  is  substantial;  and  fhrouch 
o  t  »  gi- 

llie efficacy  of  the  holy  anointing  received  of 
their  Divine  Master,  they  arc,  as  they  abide 
under  it,  enabled  to  distinguish  the  semblance 
from  the  reality,  the  tinsel  from  the  pure  and 
weighty  gold. 

If  I  have  any  right  apprehension  of  what  is 
wanting  among  us,  it  is  not  a  new  system  of 
doctrines,  nor  a  revision  of  those  maintain  d 
by  our  predecessors,  but  a  willingness  individ- 
ually to  deny  ourselves,  take  up  our  cross,  and 
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follow  Christ.  It  seems  to  me,  my  dear  brother, 
that  if  all  who  make  a  high  profession  of  faith 
in  Him,  were  willing  heartily  and  unreservedly 
to  embrace  these  terms,  (and  how  otherwise 
can  we  truly  become  his  disciples,)  not  only 
would  the  sensuality  and  worldly-mindedness, 
which  deform  the  profession  of  Christianity, 
disappear,  but  there  would  be  far  more  of  a 
disposition  to  learn  wisdom  by  becoming  fools  ; 
and  the  productions  of  our  pens,  as  well  as  our 
oral  discourses  on  religious  subjects,  would 
much  more  decidedly  savour  of  that  know- 
ledge which  is  taught  in  the  school  of  Christ. 

How  safely  are  those  led  along  in  the  path 
of  Christian  experience,  who  are  child-like 
enough  and  patient  enough  to  be  thus  instruct- 
ed ;  their  minds,  chastened  by  a  reverent  fear 
of  being  exercised  in  things  too  high  for  them, 
are  gradually  opened  to  comprehend  "  won- 
drous things  out  of  his  law  ;"  and  whilst  they 
are  desirous  of  being  found  faithful  to  their 
Lord,  and  fearful  of  wasting  their  strength  in 
vainly  searching  into  things  which  are  hidden 
from  the  wise  and  prudent,  they  often  witness, 
to  their  humbling  admiration,  that  those  who 
are  concerned  to  do  His  will,  are  given  an  un- 
derstanding of  His  doctrine  ; — here  their  foun- 
dation is  deeply  laid,  and  they  are  preserved 
from  being  "  tossed  to  and  fro,  and  carried 
about  by  every  wind  of  doctrine ;"  but  vain 
and  empty  will  be  the  acquirements  of  all 
whose  pursuit  after  knowledge  in  divine  things 
outruns  their  obedience. 

"  Blessed  are  your  eyes  for  they  see,  and 
your  ears  for  they  hear,"  were  the  gracious 
words  of  our  Holy  Redeemer  to  his  immediate 
followers  ;  their  spiritual  faculties  were  quick- 
ened so  that  they  beheld  Him  as  the  Son  and 
Sent  of  the  Father.  But  how  different  was  the 
condition  of  many  of  the  high  professors  of  that 
day  ?  and  yet  these  possessed  the  invaluable 
records  of  inspiration,  and  there  was  doubtless 
amongst  them  a  host  of  learned  expositors  of 
the  sacred  text,  who  were  familiar  with  what 
was  written  concerning  the  promised  Messiah, 
and  skilful  in  explaining  the  prophetic  writings 
in  a  manner  suited  to  the  carnal  apprehensions 
of  the  people.  But  what  was  the  mournful  ten- 
dency of  their  teaching  ?  Even  to  lead  their 
hearers  to  overlook,  and  finally  reject,  the  low- 
ly and  despised  appearance  of  Him  who  was 
nevertheless  "  the  Light  of  the  world."  These 
things  were  written  for  our  instruction.  In 
His  infinite  loving-kindness  to  the  children  of 
men,  the  Son  of  God  still  reveals  himself  to 
,the  humble  and  attentive  soul,  and  gives  it 
faith  to  believe  in  his  all-powerful  name;  and 
His  power,  the  same  that  wrought  marvellous- 
ly in  ancient  times,  is  still  mercifully  put  forth 
to  open  the  eyes  of  the  spiritually  blind,  and  to 
unstop  the  deaf  ears.  It  is  to  a  living  and  ex- 
perimental acquaintance  with  this  power  that 
we  have  all  need  to  come,  and  precious  are 
those  writings  and  declarations  which  tend  to 
gather  us  home  to  it. 

Although  I  am  sensible  that  these  broken 
hints  fall  very  far  short  of  elucidating  even  that 
portion  of  the  subject  which  has  been  before 
me  ;  yet  they  may  contain  that  which  claims 
the  solid  consideration  of  all  who  incline  to  en- 
ter with  thee  into  an  "  Examination  of  the  Dor- 
rines  of  the  Early  Friends,"  or  of  any  reli- 


gious doctrines.  I  write  not,  dear  brother,  as 
having  attained  the  experience  I  have  ventured 
to  allude  to.  I  can  truly  say,  that  in  the 
glimpse  afforded  me  of  these  things,  my  soul 
has  been  humbled  within  me,  not  only  under  a 
sense  of  my  own  unworthiness,  but  of  my  ina- 
bility fully  to  set  them  forth. 

I  am  thy  affectionate  brother, 

Joseph  Bewley. 


ASPIRATION. 

Oh  God,  that  madest  earth  and  sky, 

The  darkness  and  the  day, 
Give  ear  to  this,  thy  family, 

And  help  us  when  we  pray. 

For  wide  the  waves  of  bitterness 

Around  our  vessel  roar, 
And  heavy  grows  the  pilot's  heart 

To  view  the  rocky  shore. 

The  cross  our  Master  bore  for  us, 

For  Him  we  fain  would  bear, 
But  mortal  strength  to  weakness  turns, 

And  courage  to  despair. 

Then  mercy  on  our  failings,  Lord  ! 

Our  sinking  faith  renew, 
And  when  thy  sorrows  visit  us, 

Oh  send  thy  patience  too. 

Selected. 
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ELEVENTH  MONTH  8,  1845. 


The  readers  of  "  The  Friend"  will  probably 
recollect  the  insertion  on  its  pages  of  the  no- 
tice of  a  pamphlet  written  by  Henry  Bewley, 
taken  from  the  British  Friend.  We  have  late- 
ly been  put  in  possession  of  a  letter  addressed 
to  the  author  by  his  brother,  which  we  are  in- 
formed is  in  print,  and  which,  from  the  intro- 
duction, appears  designed  for  circulation.  The 
excellent  sentiments  it  contains  respecting  the 
character  and  practical  religion  of  our  forefa- 
thers, and  the  advantage  their  successors  in 
name  would  derive  from  a  larger  share  of  an 
inward  and  experimental  acquaintance  with  the 
same  efficacious  religion,  renders  it  in  our 
view  a  valuable,  instructive  document,  and  cal- 
culated to  benefit  any  who  may  have  the  op- 
portunity of  reading  it.  It  is  inserted  on  the 
preceding  page. 

Obituary  notices  have  been  again  laid 
over  for  want  of  space. 


WANTED. 

An  Apprentice  to  the  Drug  business,  a  lad 
from  15  to  17  years  of  age.  Inquire  at  No. 
84  Mulberry  street. 


WANTED. 

A  Young  Man  to  take  charge  of  a  Monthly 
Meeting  School,  in  one  of  the  large  cities  in 
the  West.  Apply  to  D.  B.  Smith  &  W. 
Hodgson,  Jr. 

WANTED.  ' 
An  Apprentice  wanted  at  (he  Drug  and 
Apothecary  business,  not  over  17  years  of  age. 
Inquire  at  this  office. 


WANTED, 

For  the  Select  School  for  Boys,  in  Cherry 
Street,  a  competent  teacher  of  the  Latin  and 
Greek  languages. 

Application  to  be  made  to  Thomas  Kimber, 
S.  W.  corner  of  Fourth  and  Appletree  Alley, 
above  Arch  Street ;  or  to  Joseph  Snowdon,  No. 
84  Mulberry  Street. 

FRIENDS'  ASYLUM. 

Committee  on  Admissions. — Samuel  Bet- 
tie,  Jr.,  No.  73  North  Tenth  street ;  Charles 
Ellis,  No.  95  South  Eighth  street,  and  No.  56 
Chestnut  street ;  Benjamin  H.  Warder,  No. 
179  Vine  street ;  William  Bettle,  No.  244  N. 
Sixth  street,  and  No.  14  South  Third  street ; 
John  C.  Allen,  No.  180  South  Second  street. 

Visiting  Managers  for  the  Month. — 
William  Kinsey,  Frankford ;  Josiah  Dawson, 
No.  318  Arch  street;  Horatio  C  Wood,  No. 
210  Race  street. 

Superintendents. — Philip  Garrett  and  Su- 
san Barton. 

Attending  Physician. — Dr.  Charles  Evans, 
No.  182  Arch  street. 

Resident  Physician. —  Dr.  Joshua  H. 
Worthington. 


Married,  at  Friends'  meeting-house,  New  Milford, 
Litchfield  county,  Conn.,  on  Fifth-day,  Ninth  month 
25th,  Daniel,  S.  Cong-don,  of  Duchess  county,  N.  Y.,  to 
Sarah  A.,  daughter  of  Moses  and  Sarah  Wanzer,  of 
Fairfield  county,  Conn. 


Died,  at  his  residence  in  New  Garden  township, 
Wayne  county,  Indiana,  on  Second-day,  the  15th  of 
Ninth  month,  1845,  Michael  Fulghum,  in  the  forty- 
eighth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  a  member  of  New 
Garden  Monthly  Meeting,  and  for  a  number  of  years 
filled  the- station  of  an  elder  with  much  propriety,  be- 
ing of  an  exemplary  life  and  conversation,  of  sound 
judgment,  though  diffident  in  regard  to  himself.  He 
often  gave  suitable  counsel  to  those  under  trial  and 
discouragement,  and  was  a  tender  reprover  of  the 
youth  that  were  inclined  to  take  more  liberty  than  the 
Truth  allowed ;  and  as  a  man  was  generally  beloved. 
His  sickness  was  congestive  fever,  of  one  week's  du- 
ration, which  he  bore  with  patience  and  Christian  for- 
titude. During  this  time  he  gave  much  good  advice  to 
his  family,  and  others  that  called  to  see  him.  Soon 
after  a  period  of  severe  suffering,  a  Friend  coming  to 
see  him,  he  observed,  That  he  thought  he  was  going 
a  little  time  ago ;  and  now  he  found  himself  sinking 
fast;  but  lie  felt  prepared  for  the  change.  He  had 
passed  through  some  conflicts  of  mind,  but  an  assur- 
ance was  granted  that  he  would  be  accepted  ;  and  he 
felt  nothing  in  his  way.  He  continued  to  lay  in  a 
peaceful,  quiet  state  of  mind  till  the  end,  retaining 
liis  mental  faculties  through  his  sickness,  and  departed 
in  much  composure.  The  loss  of  this  dear  Friend  is 
severely  felt  by  his  family  and  friends  ;  but  they  have 
the  consoling  hope  that  their  loss  is  his  great  gain. 

 ,  on  the  13th  of  the  same  month,  Mary,  wife 

of  Nathan  Pike,  in  the  fifty-fourth  year  of  her  age. 
She  was  a  useful  member  and  elder  of  the  same  meet- 
ing, and  we  have  good  grounds  to  believe,  that  through 
the  baptising  power  of  Truth,  she  was  fitted  to  enter 
into  that  rest  prepared  for  the  righteous,  from  the 
foundation  of  the  world.  She  has  left  a  family  that 
much  feels  her  loss,  which  is  also  no  small  one  to  the 
Monthly  Meeting,  thus  deprived  of  the  help  of  these 
two  valuable  Friends  so  near  together. 

 ,  on  the  19th  of  same  month,  Lewis  Hunt,  son 

of  Barnabas  and  Hannah  Hunt,  in  the  eighteenth  year 
of  his  age,  of  the  same  disease,  a  member  of  the  same 
meeting. 
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For  "The  Friend." 

PROPRIETARY  CORRESPONDENCE. 

(Continued  from  page  50.) 

The  administration  of  Governor  Evans  pre- 
sents itself  under  two  very  different  aspects. 
One, — which  has  been  already  partially  exhib- 
ited— highly  disreputable  to  him  as  a  man  and 
a  magistrate  ;  the  other,  favourable  to  his  rep- 
utation, as  the  unflinching  and  persevering  de- 
fender of  William  Penn,  in  many  long  and  bit- 
ter controversies  with  the  Assembly.  And,  in 
justice  to  his  character,  it  ought  to  be  added, 
that — notwithstanding  the  fatal  errors  he  fi- 
nally committed — in  the  earlier  part  of  his  ca- 
reer, his  bold  remonstrances  and  well-adapted 
arguments,  had  some  good  effect  upon  that 
body,  and  afford  a  reason  for  the  encomiums 
pronounced  upon  him  by  the  Proprietary.  In 
the  Third  month,  1705,  he  addressed  the 
House  in  the  following  terms  :  "  Difficulties 
daily  arising  from  your  proceedings  before  our 
last  parting,  I  deferred  your  meeting  for  so 
long  a  time  that  I  might  have  the  sentiments  of 
the  Proprietary  in  matters  of  such  importance 
as  were  laid  before  me ;  which  is  now  very 
seasonably  arrived. 

"  The  Proprietary,  gentlemen,  is  [so]  far 
from  agreeing  with  you  in  opinion  in  these 
matters,  that  he  is  greatly  surprised  to  see,  in- 
stead of  suitable  supplies  for  the  maintenance 
of  government,  and  defraying  public  charges 
for  the  public  safety,  time  only  lost  (while  his 
constant  expenses  run  on,)  in  disputes  upon 
heads  which  he  had  fully  settled  before  his  de- 
parture, [in  such  manner]  as  could,  on  the  best 
precautions,  be  thought  convenient  or  reasona- 
ble, even  at  a  time  when  he  was  leaving  you 
in  doubt  whether  it  would  be  possible  to  divert 
the  bill  then  moving  in  parliament,  for  annex- 
ing all  these  governments  to  the  crown  :  which, 
being  now  diverted,  and  himself  secure  in  the 
possession  of  his  rights,  so  long  as  his  circum- 
stances shall  render  the  administration  of  it 
practicable,  he  is  the  more  astonished  to  find 
you,  for  whose  sake  chiefly,  and  not  his  own, 
lie  has  undergone  his  late  fatigue  and  expen- 
sive troubles  in  maintaining  it,  express  no  great- 
:r  a  sense  of  gratitude  than  has  hitherto  ap- 
)eared.  The  Proprietary  also  further  assures 
is,  that  had  these  three  bills,  (of  which  copies 
vere  sent  home,)  been  passed  into  acts  here, 


they  had  certainly  been  vacated  by  her  majes- 
ty, being  looked  on  by  men  of  skill,  to  whom 
they  have  been  shown,  as  very  great  absurdi- 
ties. 

"  But  what  I  must  not  be  silent  in  is,  that  he 
highly  resents  that  heinous  indignity  and  most 
scandalous  treatment  he  has  met  with  in  letters 
directed  not  only  to  himself,  but  to  be  shewn  to 
some  other  persons  disaffected  to  him,  in  the 
name  of  the  Assembly  and  people  of  this  pro- 
vince ;  of  which  I  formerly  demanded  a  copy, 
but  was  denied  it,  under  pretence  (when  it  was 
too  late,)  that  it  should  be  recalled.  If  that 
letter  was  the  act  of  the  people,  truly  represent- 
ed, he  thinks  such  proceedings  are  sufficient  to 
cancel  all  obligations  of  care  over  them  ;  but  if 
done  by  particular  persons  only,  and  'tis  an 
imposture  in  the  name  of  the  whole,  he  expects 
the  country  will  purge  themselves,  and  take 
care  that  due  satisfaction  be  given  him." 

"  To  sum  up  what  I  have  to  say,  I  conjure 
you,  gentlemen,  as  you  will  answer  it  to  God, 
and  the  country  you  represent,  to  consider  and 
seriously  lay  to  heart  your  present  condition. 
You  contend  and  raise  continual  scruples  about 
your  privileges,  which  have  not  been  attempted 
to  be  violated,  but  seem  to  neglect  what  is  tru- 
ly so,  and  of  the  greatest  importance  to  you. 
Let  it  not  be  hereafter  told,  that  what  the  more 
open  enemies  of  this  government  could  not 
hitherto  effect,  you  have  been  made  instruments 
in  the  hands  of  designing  men,  to  bring  to  pass 
of  yourselves.  The  Proprietary,  who  'tis  well 
known  has  hitherto  supported  the  government, 
upon  such  treatment  as  he  has  met  with,  is 
frequently  solicited  to  resign,  and  throw  up  all 
without  any  further  care.  But  his  tenderness 
to  those  in  the  place  whom  he  knows  to  be 
still  true  and  honest,  prevails  with  him  to  give 
the  people  yet  an  opportunity  of  shewing  what 
they  will  do  before  all  be  brought  to  a  closing 
period.  Methods  have  been  taken  to  provoke 
him  to  this,  that  there  might  be  the  greater 
show  of  blame  for  it  when  done,  though  it  could 
not  be  avoided.  But  assure  yourselves  he  will 
be  justified  by  all  reasonable  men  for  withdraw- 
ing the  exercise  of  his  care  over  those,  that  be- 
ing so  often  invited  to  it,  would  take  so  little  of 
themselves.  The  queen's  most  gracious  ma- 
jesty will  doubtless  be  indulgent  to  all  her  lov- 
ing subjects,  but  a  people  that  contributes  no- 
thing to  support  the  burthen  of  affairs  at  home, 
will  in  vain  expect  from  the  ministry  greater 
privileges  at  such  a  distance,  than  those  enjoy 
immediately  under  her  care.  No  particular 
privileges  can  be  hoped  for  or  depended  on 
here,  but  what  are  grounded  on  the  royal  char- 
ter to  the  Proprietary  ;  and  to  obtain  these 
successfully,  requires  a  more  powerful  interest 
and  stronger  intercession  than  any  in  these 
parts  can  pretend  to  make.  Those  who  pre- 
tend to  persuade  you  to  the  contrary,  will  be 


found  to  amuse  you  to  no  purpose,  and  your 
eyes  may  be  opened  when  it  is  too  late.  You 
are  therefore  now  to  consider  your  own  inter- 
est, which  chiefly  lies  at  stake.  While  you 
have  an  opportunity,  let  not  any  artifices  pre- 
vail to  make  you  forfeit  it." 

To  all  which,  the  governor  received  a  most 
ungracious  and  affronting  reply.  "  We  should 
gladly  know  what  three  bills  those  were,  of 
which  copies  were  sent  home,  and  looked  upon 
by  men  of  skill  as  great  absurdities,  and  what 
the  Proprietary's  objections  are  unto  them.  If 
those  three  bills  be  the  same  we  imagine  them 
to  be,  we  are  of  the  mind,  the  interfering  of  the 
Proprietary's  commission — granted  unto  thee 
— occasioned  such  clauses  as  seemed  absurdi- 
ties to  men  of  skill,  who  might  not  be  well  ap- 
prised of  our  charter  of  privileges. 

"  As  to  the  representation  or  letters  sent  to 
the  Proprietary,  by  orders  in  the  name  of  the 
former  Assembly,  which  he  takes,  it  seems,  as 
an  indignity,  and  resents  it  accordingly,  it  not 
having  been  done  by  this  House,  but  being  the 
act  (or  in  the  name)  of  the  former,  as  we  are 
not  entitled  to  the  affront,  (if  any  be,)  neither 
are  we  concerned  in  answering  it." 

The  governor,  not  disheartened  by  this  re- 
buff, again  endeavoured  to  excite  sympathy  for 
the  Proprietary,  by  a  true  exhibition  of  the 
heavy  expenses  he  had  been  subjected  to  in 
forwarding  the  business  of  the  colony,  and  of 
the  delays  caused  by  the  exhaustion  of  his 
means.  But  he  obtained,  as  yet,  only  greater 
provocation  than  before.  "  We  are  sorry  io 
hear  that  the  laws  should  be  so  long  before  the 
Attorney  General,  for  want  of  a  fee  to  obtain 
his  report  to  the  Lords  of  Trade,  since  the  Pro- 
prietary, when  last  in  this  country,  was  pleased 
to  undertake  in  hand  as  agent  for  the  people, 
to  obtain  the  royal  sanction  to  our  laws,  and 
make  good  terms  for  us  if  he  was  forced  to 
surrender  the  government ;  and  if  he  had  found 
that  the  money  he  had,  and  was  to  have,  by 
the  two  thousand  pound  act,  had  not  been  suf- 
ficient to  defray  the  charges  of  negociation  in 
that  behalf,  we  doubt  not  but  the  former  As- 
sembly, (had  it  been  acquainted  therewith,) 
would  have  took  effectual  care  to  supply  such 
defects  ;  and  if  this  Assembly  were  favoured 
with  an  account  of  the  particular  sums  that 
the  Proprietary  hath  disbursed  in  getting  our 
laws  passed,  or  in  diverting  the  bill  formerly 
moved  in  parliament  for  annexing  this  govern- 
ment to  the  crown,  we  assure  the  governor 
that  we  would  cheerfully  contribute  thereunto, 
so  far  as  in  honour  and  dutv  we  are  obliged  to 
do." 

"  And  we  doubt  not  but  upon  an  impartial 
view  and  consideration  of  what  the  people  of 
this  province  have  been  doing,  and  are  willing 
to  do  for  support  of  government,  will  prove  a 
sufficient  equivalency,  if  not  surmount  all  that 
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the  Proprietary  hath  hitherto  done  for  the  pro- 
vince, especially  if  he  has  not  procured  the 
royal  approbation  to  our  laws,  or  such  of  them 
as  may  be  of  service  to  the  people." 

This  sum  of  £2000,  spoken  of  by  the  As- 
sembly, as  provided  to  help  the  Proprietary 
defend  his  government  against  the  scheme  of 
annexation  to  the  crown,  deserves  a  little  no- 
tice.   Jt  is  true,  a  bill  had  been  passed  direct- 
ing the  levy  of  a  tax  to  that  amount,  but  this 
was  in  the  year  1700,  before  the  emergency 
had  arisen  which  recalled  William  Penn  to 
England,  and,  therefore,  could  have  had  no 
reference  to  that  circumstance ;  and  the  man- 
ner of  its  passage  entitled  the  Assembly  to  lit- 
tle credit.    In  the  Fourth  month,  1700,  Penn 
had  appealed  to  them  for  a  supply,  reminding 
them  that  he  had  "  never  yet  these  twenty 
years  past,  had  a  farthing  from  them  ;"  upon 
which,  a  bill  was  got  up,  "  laying  an  impost 
upon  wine,  rum,  cider,  and  liquors  retailed,  for 
the  Proprietary's  use  and  supply" — a  mere' pit- 
tance, it  may  well  be  supposed,  in  a  communi- 
ty proverbial  for  habits  of  temperance ;  and, 
not  till  six  months  after,  did  they  make  the 
mighty  effort  to  which  they  refer  with  so  much 
complacency.    But  blushing  and  confusion  of 
face  would  have  better  become  them  ;  for  this 
boasted  tax,  laid  five  years  before,  had  yet 
been  collected  but  in  part,  and  indeed,  even 
four  years  after  this,  a  considerable  portion  of 
it  was  still  outstanding  ;  and  such  was  the  un- 
popularity of  this  just  tribute  to  their  founder 
and  defender,  that  several  sheriffs,  rather  than 
incur  the  odium  of  collecting  it,  preferred  in- 
curring the  formal  censure  of  the  governor  and 
council,  the  forfeiture  of  a  considerable  fine, 
and  even  degradation  from  office.    This  reluc- 
tant contribution,  and  the  promise  of  some- 
thing more,  provided  the  governor  would  yield 
to  their  demands,  the  Assembly  conceived  to 
be  a  full  equivalent  for  all  the  Proprietary  had 
ever  done  for  them. 

"  We  have  taken  into  our  consideration  and 
resolved  to  raise  £1200,  besides  an  impost 
upon  wines  and  cider,  &c,  for  the  support  of 
government,  and  for  defraying  the  public  char- 
ges thereof ;  and  we  intend  to  get  the  bill 
ready,  (which  we  hope  will  prove  we  are  suffi- 
ciently in  earnest,)  and  without  any  other  re 
serve  but  thy  concurrence  to  redress  the  ag 
grievances  of  the  people  we  represent,  and 
confirm  them  and  us  in  all  things  which  we 
shall  think  agreeable  to  the  Proprietary's  pro 
mise  and  engagements."    A  very  modest  re 
servation,  truly  ! 

To  this  the  governor  replied  with  some  in- 
dignation :  "  Having  considered  your  last  ad- 
dress, I  find  many  things  alleged  that  in  jus 
tice  to  the  Proprietary  and  the  public,  would 
require  the  sharpest  animadversions.  They 
seem  to  proceed  from  a  spirit  so  entirely  disaf- 
fected to  the  Proprietary  and  his  just  interest, 
that  to  enter  upon  a  full  examination  of  them 
would  necessarily  draw  to  a  very  high  resent- 
ment, which  I  am  by  all  means  desirous  to 
avoid,  that  business  may  not  be  retarded.  I 
shall  but  just  mention  them,  to  let  you  see  I 
am  not  insensible  of  their  bitterness,  and  ob- 
serve, that  your  diminishing  the  founder  and 
father  of  the  country  unto  an  agent  for  it; 
your  charging  him  with  £2000  for  the  ex- 


pense of  that  agency,  (which  is  so  well  known 
to  have  been  granted  upon  another  bottom) ; 
your  laying  the  burthen  of  transmitting  the 
laws  home  upon  the  Proprietary,  as  an  obliga- 
tion, and  offering  to  ease  him  only  some  part 
of  the  necessary  charge  as  a  favour, — when 
the  laws  being  for  the  country's  service,  only, 
the  whole  in  justice  ought  to  lay  at  their  door ; 
your  lessening  his  tedious  and  expensive  en- 
deavours to  serve  and  support  this  country,  by 
the  most  unequal  comparison ,  your  ground- 
less and  injurious  assertion  of  the  first  agree- 
ment to  pay  quit-rents  ;  your  now  mentioning 
and  charging  him  with  Thomas  Lloyd's  ex- 
penses, and  taxing  him  for  his  stay  in  England 
to  serve  the  public  interest  of  your  own  friends  ; 
and,  lastly,  the  countenancing  the  refractory 
in  their  disobedience  to  a  law  already  passed, 
for  granting  the  Proprietary  £2000,  and  at  the 
same  time  charge  him  with  the  receipt  of  it, 
are  passages  that  would  amaze  and  exceed  the 
belief  of  any  reasonable  man  that  has  not  seen 
them  come  from  you." 

It  may  well  be  believed  that  Penn  was  re- 
luctant to  credit  the  evil  reports  which  soon  as- 
sailed him,  concerning  the  foolish  and  dis- 
graceful acts  of  which  this  zealous  defender  of 
his  fame  and  just  prerogatives  was  unhappily 
guilty. 

(To  be  continued.) 


New  City  of  Birkenhead,  opposite  Liverpool. 
The  rapid  rise  of  this  place,  which  was  only 
heard  of  as  of  any  importance  a  few  months 
ago,  is  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  age  :  perhaps 
it  is  the  greatest  wonder,  for  it  has  not  been 
brought  about  by  the  incomprehensible  agency 
of  any  of  the  great  components  of  Nature, 
magnetism,  electricity,  or  steam,  but  by  the 
united  efforts  of  human  wealth,  human  energy, 
enterprise,  and  industry.  Accustomed  as  we 
are  in  this  country  to  see  the  forest  give  way 
to  the  agriculturist,  and  the  farm,  the  village, 
and  the  city,  to  rise  almost  like  magic,  where 
nature  and  solitude  and  the  bird  and  the  beast 
had  been  undisturbed  for  centuries,  yet  we 
cannot  but  regard  the  progress  which  has  been 
made  in  the  erection  of  Birkenhead  as  running 
a  little  "  ahead"  even  of  our  "  go-ahead"  na- 
tion. 

The  Mersey  is  about  two-thirds  of  a  mile 
broad  at  Liverpool ;  the  village  of  Birkenhead, 
on  the  opposite  side,  (in  Cheshire,)  was,  until 
lately,  either  altogether  waste,  or  occupied  by 
farms.  When  steam  navigation  facilitated  in- 
tercourse across  the  river,  many  of  the  mer- 
chants of  Liverpool  erected  mansions  on  the 
Cheshire  side,  in  the  vicinity  of  Birkenhead. 
Four  or  five  years  ago  a  few  enterprising  per- 
sons became  aware  of  the  suitableness  for  com- 
mercial purposes  of  a  creek  which  entered  the 
river  at  Birkenhead.  A  proposition  was  made 
to  convert  it  into  a  set  of  docks  supplementary 
to  the  mighty  range  which  covers  six  square 
miles  at  Liverpool.  The  Corporation  of  Liv- 
erpool had  bought  the  land  surrounding  Wal- 
lasey Pool,  as  this  creek  was  called,  for 
180,()OOZ. ;  it  was  bought  from  the  Corpora- 
tion by  a  company,  and  application  made  to 
Parliament  and  leave  obtained  to  lay  out 
400,OOOZ.  in  the  formation  of  the  proposed 
docks.     The  Birkenhead  docks  were  com- 


menced last  year,  and  are  now  in  rapid  pro- 
gress.  A  city  capable  of  containing  a  hundred 
thousand  inhabitants  is  rising  close  by,  des- 
tined to  be  known  by  the  next  generation,  and 
visited  for  the  purposes  of  social  or  commer- 
cial intercourse  as  familiarly  as  Liverpool  is 
by  the  present  one.    Numerous  churches,  a 
town-hall,  a  market-house  four  hundred  and 
thirty  feet  by  one  hundred  and  thirty-one,  sup- 
ported by  light  iron  pillars,  and  lighted  by  gas 
from  the  roof,  and  a  grand  square,  are  among 
the  public  improvements  already  far  advanced 
towards  completion.     A  public  park  of  one 
hundred  and  eighty  acres  is  preparing  for  the 
recreation  of  the  future  inhabitants — sixty  acres 
are  to  be  appropriated  to  building  purposes,  the 
remaining  one  hundred  and  twenty  are  to  be 
laid  out  in  shrubberies,  walks,  and  drives,  for 
the  free  enjoyment  of  the  public  forever.  Al- 
ready the  required  undulations  of  the  ground 
have  been  formed,  vast  quantities  of  trees  and 
flowers  have  been  planted,  two  sheets  of  water 
are  formed,  several  lodges  are  built,  and  the 
whole  is  expected  to  be  complete  for  the  ser- 
vice of  the  public  during  the  very  next  month, 
(September.)     Vast  excavations  are  in  pro- 
gress for  the  formation  of  vaults  and  cata- 
combs, and  the  construction  of  an  ornamented 
cemetery — the  removed  stone  being  used  in 
the  erection  of  the  docks.    All  the  slaughter- 
houses are  out  of  town,  and  every  care  has 
been  taken  for  the  preservation  of  cleanliness 
and  order.     Birkenhead  will  teach  many  use- 
ful lessons  to  other  towns,  and  this  is  one  of 
them. 

The  docks  will  be  one  hundred  and  fifty 
acres  in  extent,  with  nineteen  feet  depth  of 
water,  and  there  will  be  an  outer  or  low  water 
harbour  of  thirty-seven  acres,  with  quay-space 
of  three  hundred  feet  on  either  side.  A  range 
of  warehouses  will  front  the  wet  dock  on  the 
side  towards  the  town.  There  will  be  also  a 
smaller  dock  of  three  acres,  and  a  tidal  basin 
of  sixteen,  with  beaching-ground  for  coast- 
ing vessels.  Thus  there  will  be,  in  the 
whole,  a  range  of  docks  containing  an  area  of 
two  hundred  and  six  acres.  Near  the  docks 
is  a  large  establishment  belonging  to  —  Laird, 
for  the  construction  of  iron  vessels,  at  which 
many  have  been  already  built.  There  are  also 
copper  mills,  a  varnish  manufactory,  an  iron 
foundry,  gun-works,  &c.  It  is  in  contempla- 
tion to  have  steamers  plying  between  Birken- 
head and  Liverpool  every  five  minutes,  which 
will  be  a  means  of  communication  almost  as 
convenient  as  a  bridge.  Arrangements  are 
making  to  connect  Birkenhead  with  the  prin- 
cipal railways.  The  mails  from  London  to 
Dublin  are  conveyed  by  this  route.  The  steam- 
er passes  from  Kingston,  near  Dublin,  to  Bir- 
kenhead in  about  ten  hours,  and  from  thence  a 
train  will  convey  passengers  to  London  in 
about  the  same  time.  Other  great  works  are 
in  contemplation. 

In  1823  (he  population  of  Birkenhead  was 
a  few  hundreds  only  ;  at  the  commencement 
of  the  present  year  it  was  fifteen  thousand ;  it 
is  now  many  thousands  more,  and  is  increas- 
ing with  astonishing  rapidity.  Land,  which  a 
few  years  ago  hardly  possessed  any  value,  is 
now  selling  at  £6  (830)  a  square  yard,  and  by 
good  speculation  at  that  rate  large  fortunes 
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have  been  acquired.  Houses  for  the  working 
classes  are  in  preparation  on  such  a  scale  that 
the  company  erecting  them  will  realize  eight 
per  cent,  on  their  outlay,  although  giving  a 
dwelling  of  three  apartments.,  with  a  constant 
supply  of  gas  and  water,  for  £5  ($25)  per  an- 
num. 

Birkenhead,  when  completed  according  to 
the  design  of  its  spirited  projectors — and  we 
have  no  reason  to  doubt  its  successful  comple- 
tion in  an  unprecedented  short  time — will 
"  present  on  the  banks  of  the  Mersey  the 
grandest  monument  which  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury has  erected  to  the  genius  of  commerce 
and  peace." — Late  Papa9. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

The  Great  Fire  in  New  York. 

The  tremendous  explosion  which  blew  down 
and  suddenly  inflamed  all  the  surrounding 
buildings  during  the  last  great  fire  in  New 
York,  has  been  the  subject  of  much  discussion 
and  difference  of  opinion.  The  question  as  to 
the  cause  of  the  explosion  seems  now  to  be  ful- 
ly determined  by  the  result  of  an  official  inqui- 
ry, and  as  the  subject  is  one  of  general  inter- 
est, the  readers  of"  The  Friend". will  probably 
be  interested  in  the  following  relation. 

The  fire  broke  out  about  half-past  two  on 
the  morning  of  the  19th  of  Seventh  month  last, 
in  the  third-story  of  an  oil  store  in  New  street. 
This  street  is  to  the  north  of,  and  runs  nearly 
parallel  to  Broadway,  from  Walt  street  south- 
ward. It  is  about  equidistant  between  Broad- 
way and  Broad  street,  which  is  a  continuation 
of  Nassau  street,  and  after  running  parallel 
with  Broadway  a  short  distance  to  the  south- 
ward of  Wall  street,  turns  in  a  south-east  di- 
rection to  the  East  river.  The  fire  swept  the 
eastern  side  of  Broadway,  New  street,  Broad 
street,  and  the  intermediate  and  surrounding 
space,  from  the  Bowling  Green  nearly  to  Wall 
street. 

The  oil  store  in  which  the  fire  broke  out  • 
was  in  the  rear  of  a  store,  No.  36  Broad  street, 
which  was  occupied  as  a  chair  and  cabinet 
warehouse.  The  fire  caught  this  store,  and 
the  third  story  was  speedily  in  flames,  which 
spread  so  rapidly,  that  the  firemen  with  diffi- 
culty escaped,  and  were  obliged  to  abandon  the 
hose  and  pipe,  which  they  had  brought  into 
the  building.  The  store  No.  538  Broad  street, 
adjoining  the  chair-maker's,  was  that  in  which 
the  explosion  took  place,  and  was  occupied  by 
Crocker  &  Warren  as  a  warehouse.  Scarcely 
had  the  firemen  been  driven  from  No.  36, 
when  masses  of  dense  black  smoke  began  to 
issue  from  the  lower  door  of  Crocker  &  War- 
ren's store,  rushing  out  horizontally  as  if  driven 
with  a  great  force.  Presently  there  came  an 
explosion,  like  distant  thunder,  with  a  rumbling 
sharp  noise,  and  a  very  bright  white  flame  shot 
through  the  dense  mass  of  smoke  as  far  as  the 
.  opposite  side  of  the  street.  This  first  explosion 
was  followed  at  intervals  of  a  few  seconds,  by 
twelve  others,  increasing  in  loudness  and  ra- 
pidity, and  each  accompanied  by  a  horizontal 
flash  of  white  flame,  more  powerful,  "  and  more 
like  white  lightning  than  any  thing  else."  All 
the  while  this  intensely  bright  and  white  flame 
appeared  to  be  raging  in  the  interior  of  the 


building,  as  if  it  burned  on  there  without  the 
aid  of  the  common  air.  The  cry  was  now 
raised,  that  the  building  was  full  of  powder,  and 
a  general  rush  from  the  fire  took  place.  Scarce- 
ly were  the  firemen  out  of  danger,  when  the 
great  and  final  explosion  took  place. 

A  very  intelligent  witness,  who  had  a  good 
view  of  the  explosion,  says,  that  it  was  accom- 
panied by  an  immense  body  of  flame,  seventy 
or  eighty  feet  high,  which  appeared  to  fill  the 
whole  street,  and  that  the  front  walls  of  the 
stores  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street  fell  to 
the  ground  as  if  thrown  down  by  an  earth- 
quake.  The  store  in  which  the  explosion  took 
place,  and  all  the  adjoining  ones  between  it  and 
Exchange  and  Beaver  streets,  were  instantly 
dashed  into  ruins,  and  the  foundation  walls  of 
Crocker  &  Warren's  nearly  obliterated.  By 
this  tremendous  explosion,  doors  and  shutters 
were  wrenched  from  buildings  at  a  considera- 
ble distance  ;  bricks,  and  fragments  of  the  ru- 
ined stores  were  propelled  in  the  air,  and  balls 
of  fire,  burning  with  an  intense  white  light, 
like  rockets,  were  thrown  up  and  scattered 
abroad.  So  suddenly  and  widely  did  the  fire 
now  spread,  that  no  human  agency  could  ar- 
rest it.  It  burned  until  the  next  day  at  noon, 
and  destroyed  at  least  two  hundred  and  thirty 
buildings.  It  is  not  more  than  two  weeks  since 
the  fire  was  still  smouldering  in  the  ruins. 

The  escape  of  a  fireman  named  Francis  Hart 
was  truly  wonderful.  He  was  in  the  fourth 
story  of  the  chair-factory,  No.  36  Broad  street, 
when  that  building  took  fire  ;  and  when  he  at- 
tempted to  descend,  was  driven  back  by  the 
smoke  and  flames.  He  then  went  on  the  roof, 
and  tried  in  vain  to  find  a  passage  through  the 
sky-lights  of  the  adjoining  stores.  He  gained 
the  roof  of  the  house  at  the  corner  of  Broad 
and  Exchange  streets,  three  doors  from  the 
fire,  and  sat  down  to  wait  the  issue.  The  ex- 
plosions then  began,  each  of  which  shook  the 
house  next  to  him.  "  After  the  small  explo- 
sions," says  he,  "  the  great  explosion  took 
place,  the  noise  of  which  seemed  to  be  princi- 
pally below  me.  I  perceived  the  flames  shoot- 
ing across  the  street — I  felt  the  building  falling 
under  me — and  the  roof  moved  around,  so  that 
a  corner  of  it  caught  on  the  opposite  side  of 
Exchange  street,  and  I  was  thrown  off  into 
Exchange  street,  without  any  serious  injury  to 
my  person." 

Much  interest  was  excifed  as  to  the  real 
cause  of  these  explosions,  on  account  of  the 
general  impression  that  they  must  have  been 
caused  by  gunpowder.  It  was  well  known 
that  a  large  quantity  of  salt-petre  was  stored  in 
No.  38,  but  great  doubts  were  entertained  whe- 
ther that'  was  sufficient  to  account  for  what 
had  occurred.  For  this  salt,  when  heated  red 
hot,  is  quietly  decomposed,  and  gives  out  its 
oxygen  rapidly,  but  steadily — -when  mixed  with 
combustibles,  they  burn  with  a  bright  light  and 
a  hissing  sound,  but  with  nothing  like  an  ex- 
plosion. And  some  respectable  chemists  of 
New  York  gave  it  as  their  opinion  that  the  ex- 
plosions were  not  due  to  the  salt-petre. 

Other  chemists,  and  Professor  Silliman  at 
their  head,  think  differently,  and  with  good 
reason.  In  the  confined  rooms  of  the  store 
No.  38,  closed  with  iron  shutters,  there  must 
have  been  a  copious  evolution  of  inflammable 


gases,  forming,  with  the  oxygen  of  the  salt-pe- 
tre, explosive  compounds  of  tremendous  en- 
ergy. 

The  store  contained  upwards  of  three  hun- 
dred and  thirty-six  thousand  pounds  of  that 
salt.  This  was  distributed  on  the  different 
floors,  along  with  thirty-two  hundred  bags  of 
coffee,  large  quantities  of  sugar,  shell  lac,  mad- 
der, mustard-seed,  and  various  other  highly 
combustible  materials.  The  salt-petre  was 
chiefly  in  the  third  story,  piled  up  against  the 
wall  next  to  the  chair-factory,  and  the  bags  in 
which  it  was  held  must  have  been  among  the 
first  things  to  take  fire.  The  intense  heat  of 
the  fire  must  have  charred  and  decomposed  the 
combustible  matters  on  the  other  floors,  gene- 
rating enormous  quantities  of  inflammable  gas- 
es, which,  mixing  with  the  oxygen  from  the 
salt-petre,  became  explosive,  and,  no  doubt, 
caused  the  detonations. 

The  lesson  taught  by  this  terrible  fire  ought 
not  to  be  lost  on  the  city  authorities,  which 
should  take  measures  at  once  to  prohibit  the 
storage  of  nitre  within  the  city  limits,  except  in 
fire-proof  and  insulated  buildings. 

Vibrations  of  the  Air  on  Mount  Blanc. 

Our  guides  told  us  we  could  now  prove,  or 
rather  test,  the  truth  of  their  assertion  respect- 
ing the  powerful  effect  of  the  vibration  of  the 
air  at  this  height,  which  hint  we  at  once  avail- 
ed ourselves  of,  by  ordering  the  whole  com- 
pany to  give  three  shouts  at  the  height  of  their 
voices,  which  they  did,  and  the  effect  of  which 
was  quickly  visible. — The  first  shout  produced 
no  sensible  movement ;  but  with  the  second, 
though  the  sound  produced  none  of  that  sharp 
echo  which  we  often  hear  in  the  gorges  of  the 
mountain  valleys,  yet  its  effect  was  manifest, 
first  upon  those  festooned  edges  of  snow  which 
1  have  mentioned  before,  and  which  with  an- 
other loud  shout  began  to  detach  themselves 
in  quick  succession,  falling  in  considerable 
sheets,  till  one  of  no  great  size  fell  some  eighty 
feet  upon  one  of  those  huge  rocks  of  ice  which 
was  poised  so  equally  that  it  required  but  the 
slightest  force  to  turn  the  balance  ;  when  this 
slid  from  its  resting  place,  with  but  little  veloci- 
ty, not  as  fast  apparently  as  a  man  would 
walk  ;  hut  the  momentum  of  so  large  a  mass 
must  have  been  enormous.  I  should  judge  its 
slide  was  not  more  than  twelve  or  fifteen  feet 
(though  it  may  have  been  many  more)  when 
being  suddenly  checked,  by  its  base  coming  in 
contact  with  another  mass,  the  momentum  it 
had  acquired  in  its  slide  threw  its  summit  be- 
yond the  centre  of  gravity,  and  it  pitched  head- 
long down  the  broken  plane  of  the  crevasse, 
which  was  followed  by  an  active  scene  of  wild 
and  terrific  confusion.  Avalanche  succeeded 
avalanche  of  enormous  size,  as  the  fall  of  one 
detached  others  larger  than  itself.  At  first 
their  motion  was  slow  and  regular,  as  they 
merely  slid  from  their  resting  places,  till  arrest- 
ed by  another  mass,  when  they  came  tumbling, 
rolling,  and  bounding  down  as  their  velocity 
increased,  till  no  barrier  could  be  distinctly 
seen,  marked  amid  the  rest,  till  by  their  increas- 
ed velocity,  according  to  the  obstacles  they  en- 
countered as  the}'  rolled  onward  in  their  de- 
scent, bounding  from  crag  to  crag  with  resist- 
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less  force,  they  would  rend  and  shiver  them- 
selves and  opposing  obstacles  into  immense 
masses.  They  seemed  to  gain  additional  pow- 
er from  each  opposing  barrier,  till  opposer  and 
and  opposed,  rent  into  ten  thousand  fragments, 
rushed  headlong,  tearing,  crashing,  thundering 
down,  as  if  possessing  within  themselves  the 
elements  of  life  ;  then  deviating  from  side  to 
side,  as  any  solid  angular  inclination  turned 
them  from  their  forward  course,  till  ground 
and  broken  into  myriads  of  pieces,  their  forms  be- 
came too  indistinct  to  be  any  longer  discerned. 
They  then  assumed  the  confused  appearance 
of  a  circumscribed  storm  of  thick  hail  and 
snow. — Grant's  Narrative. 

The  Steamboat  Landing. — The  New  Or- 
leans Picayune,  on  the  18th  ult.,  counted  at 
noon,  thirty-three  steamboats  at  the  landing, 
all  either  discharging  or  receiving  freight. 
Such  a  large  number  of  boats  in  port,  at  this 
season  of  the  year  too,  when  the  river  trade 
cannot  be  considered  as  fairly  opened,  will  con- 
vey some  idea  to  the  minds  of  strangers  of  the 
vast  amount  of  produce  carried  on  the  bosom 
of  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries,  of  which 
New  Orleans  is  the  natural  depot. 


unfit  for  anything  that  becomes  him  as  a  man 
or  a  Christian. — Hale.  In  the  following  anec- 
dote we  have  a  proof  that  this  eminent  man, 
exemplified  in  practice  what  he  taught  in  pre- 
cept. Having  on  one  occasion  dismissed  a 
jury,  because  he  was  convinced  it  had  been 
illegally  chosen  to  favour  the  Protector,  the 
latter  was  highly  displeased  with  him,  and 
when  Sir  Matthew  returned  from  the  circuit, 
Cromwell  told  him  in  anger,  that  he  was  not 
fit  to  be  a  judge ;  to  which  all  the  answer  he 
made  was,  that  it  was  very  true. 
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ADDRESSED  TO  A  YOUNG  FRIEND. 

"  Buy  the  Truth,"  &c. 

Go  thou,  in  life's  fair  morning, 

Go,  in  the  bloom  of  youth, 
And  buy,  for  thy  adorning,  ■* 

The  precious  pearl  of  truth. 
Secure  this  heavenly  treasure, 

And  bind  it  on  thy  heart, 
And  let  not  worldly  pleasure 

E'er  cause  it  to  depart. 

Go,  while  the  day-star  shineth, 

Go,  while  thy  heart  is  light, 
Go,  e'er  thy  strength  declineth, 

While  every  sense  is  bright : 
Sell  all  thou  hast,  and  buy  it, 

'Tis  worth  all  earthly  things, 
Rubies,  and  gold,  and  diamonds, 

Sceptres,  and  crowns  of  kings. 

Go,  e'er  the  clouds  of  sorrow, 

Steal  o'er  the  bloom  of  youth, 
Defer  not  till  to-morrow, 

Go  now,  and  buy  the  Truth. 
Go,  seek  thy  great  Creator, 

Learn  early  to  be  wise, 
Go,  place  upon  His  altar, 

A  morning  sacrifice ! 

— a. 

Philadelphia,  Tenth  month,  1845. 

Watch  against  anger;  neither  speak  nor  act 
in  it;  for  like  drunkenness,  it  makes  a  man  a 
beast,  and  throws  people  into  desperate  incon- 
veniences.— Perm. 

If  a  person  be  passionate  and  give  you  ill 
pity  him  than  be  moved  to 
find  that  silence,  or  very 
the  most  exquisite  revenge 
for  reproaches  ;  they  will  either  cure  the  dis- 
temper in  the  angry  man,  and  make  him  sorry 
for  his  passion,  or  they  will  be  a  severe  re- 
proof and  punishment  to  him.  But  at  any  rate, 
they  will  preserve  your  innocence,  give  you  the 
deserved  reputation  of  wisdom  and  moderation, 
and  keep  up  the  composure  and  serenity  of 
your  mind.    Passion  and  anger  make  a  man 


language,  rather 
anger.  You  wil" 
gentle  words,  are 
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HISTORY 

OF  THE  RELIGIOUS  PROGRESS  OF  THE 

"  People  called  Quakers"  in  Pennsylvania 

BY  SAMUEL  SMITH. 
(Continued  from  page  53.) 

In  this  year  died  Christopher  Taylor,  of 
Pennsylvania.  He  was  a  diligent  and  faithful 
minister  among  his  brethren,  the  Quakers.  In 
the  exercise  of  his  gift,  he  was  clear,  solid,  and 
ively  ;  in  prayer,  solemn,  reverent,  and  weigh- 
ty ;  and  in  his  general  deportment,  meek  and 
humble.  He  was  a  considerable  settler  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  for  his  many  services  the 
few  years  he  lived  there,  seems  to  have  been 
valued  among  them  as  one  of  the  best  men  of 
the  age  in  which  he  lived. 

Some  account  has  already  been  given,  that 
among  the  first  purchasers  of  land  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, were  a  considerable  number  from  among 
the  Welsh,  many  of  whom  arrived  with  some 
of  the  first  that  came  to  settle  there  ;  and  oth 
ers,  that  did  not  then  remove,  sent  persons  in 
their  room,  to  take  up  land  and  make  improve 
ments  for  them.    Among  these  was  Rowland 
Ellis,  a  man  of  note  mentioned  before,  who 
lived  at  a  place  called  Brin-Maur,  near  Dolgel- 
ly,  in  the  county  of  Merioneth,    in  North 
Wales.    In  the  year  1 682,  he  sent  over  Tho 
mas  Owen  and  his  family,  to  make  a  settle- 
ment, and  being  now  inclined  to  see  the  coun 
try  himself,  before  he  removed  his  family  from 
their  native  soil,  took  his  passage  in  a  Bristol 
ship,  which  sailed  from  Mil  ford  Haven  the 
16th  of  the  Eighth  month,  this  year.  He 
brought  with  him  his  eldest  son  Rowland,  then 
a  lad,  and  having  a  long  and  tedious  passage, 
in  which  they  touched  at  Barbadoes,  did  not 
arrive  till  about  twenty-four  weeks  from  the 
time  of  their  sailing.    There  were  about  one 
hundred  Welsh  passengers  on  board,  all  from 
the  same  place  with  him.    Many  died  for  want 
of  necessary  provisions  before  they  arrived, 
and  others  after,  from  the  remaining  effects  of 
their  sufferings  ;  and  some  that  survived,  never 
recovered  their  former  strength,  though,  hav- 
ing stayed  at  Barbadoes  near  six  weeks,  the 
kind  and  friendly  entertainment  that  those  call- 
ed Quakers,  and  others,  there  gave  them,  con- 
tributed much  to  recruit  such  as  were  languish- 
ing ;  without  this,  in  all  probability  many  more 
had  died.    Being  arrived  at  their  intended  port, 
they  hastened  to  their  respective  settlements. 
The  said  Rowland  Ellis,  after  about  nine 
months'  stay  in  the  country,  in  which  time  he 
had  laid  a  foundation  towards  such  improve- 
ments as  were  necessary  to  accommodate  the 
family  he  intended  to  bring  over,  and  for  that 


purpose  leaving  his  young  son  with  his  uncle 
John  Humphrey,  returned  the  next  spring  to 
his  native  country,  where  for  the  present  we 
may  leave  him,  in  order  to  pursue  what  comes 
next  in  course  of  time. 

1689. — William  Penn,  at  different  times  in 
the  year  1689,  sent  the  following  letters  to 
Friends  in  Pennsylvania. 

'■'  My  dear  Friends  and  brethren  : 

"  If  it  be  with  you,  as  I  can  say  it  is  with 
me  in  the  presence  of  God,  then  are  we  one  in 
him  ;  for  neither  length  of  days,  nor  distance 
of  place,  nor  all  the  many  waters  between  us, 
can  separate  my  heart  and  affections  from  you  ; 
but  my  love,  yea,  the  love  of  God,  my  Father, 
and  your  Father,  abounds  towards  you,  with 
endeared  salutations  to  you  all,  and  a  holy  kiss 
in  Christ.  And  for  you,  and  the  blessing  of 
you  and  yours,  with  grace,  peace,  and  prospe- 
rity, are  my  knees  bowed  to  the  God  of  all  our 
mercies  and  preservations,  that  a  holy,  blame- 
less people,  without  guile  and  wrath,  brawling 
and  selfishness,  you  may  be  made  and  kept  in 
things ;  that  God  may  spread  his  great 


name  over  you,  and  make  a  wall  of  defence 
about  you,  and  create  a  glory  upon  the  same 
to  your  unspeakable  joy,  and  the  renown  of 
his  own  great  power  ;  for  this  mine  eyes  have 
beheld  under  the  sun,  that  all  is  vanity  in  com- 
parison of  him,  and  that  happy  and  blessed 
is  that  people,  whose  God  is  the  Lord  ;  for  the 
nation  or  province  upon  the  earth,  that  will  not 
reverence  him,  and  call  in  righteousness  upon 
him,  and  in  all  their  undertakings  have  his 
glory  first  in  their  eyes,  shall  be  cut  off".  He 
will  vex,  visit,  and  trouble  that  people,  that 
they  may  know  he  ruleth  in  the  kingdoms  of 
men.  Wherefore  the  Lord  guide  you  by  his 
own  Spirit,  and  preserve  you  a  lively,  green, 
and  savoury  people,  to  his  praise.  Amen  ! 

"  Great  revolutions  have  been  of  late  in  this 
land  of  your  nativity,  and  where  they  may  pe- 
riod, the  Lord  knows.  It  can  be  no.^ew  thing 
for  us  to  meet  with  exercises.  Europe  looks 
like  a  sea  of  trouble — wars  all  over  it,  like  to 
be  this  summer.  1  strongly  desire  to  see  you 
before  it  be  spent,  if  the  Lord  will ;  and  I  can 
say  in  his  sight,  that  to  improve  my  interest 
with  King  James,  for  tender  consciences,  and 
that  a  Christian  liberty  might  be  legally  set- 
tled, though  against  my  own  interest,  was  that 
which  has  separated  me  from  you  chiefly.  I 
desire  your  remembrance  before  the  Lord,  as 
you  are  not,  and  cannot  be  forgotten  in  my 
addresses  and  approaches  to  him,  who  rests  in 
his  unchangeable  love,  dear  Friends  and  bre- 
thren, yours  unalterably  in  the  communion  of 
the  precious  Truth. 

Wm.  Penn." 
"  My  love  to  Friends  in  Jersey,  &c. 
"  Let  this  be  read  among  Friends." 
"2d  First  month,  1689." 

(To  be  continued.) 


It  is  in  vain  for  him  to  pretend  to  love  either 
God  or  man,  who  loves  his  money  so  much 
better,  that  he  will  see  his  poor  brother,  (who 
is  a  man,  and  bears  the  image  of  God,)  suffer 
all  extremities,  rather  than  part  with  anything 
to  relieve  him. — Extract. 
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Receiving  a  gift,  considered  as  a  gift,  brings 
the  receiver  under  obligations  to  the  benefac- 
tor ;  and  has  a  natural  tendency  to  draw  the 
obliged  into  a  party  with  the  giver.  To  pre- 
vent difficulties  of  this  kind,  and  to  preserve 
the  minds  of  judges  free  of  any  bias,  was  that 
divine  prohibition;  "  Thou  shalt  not  receive  any 
gift ;  for  a  gift  blindeth  the  wise,  and  perverteth 
the  words  of  the  righteous." 


I  find  that  to  be  a  fool  as  to  worldly  wisdom, 
and  commit  my  cause  to  God,  not  fearing  to 
offend  men,  who  take  offence  at  the  simplicity 
of  the  Truth,  is  the  only  way  to  remain  un- 
moved at  the  sentiments  of  others.  The  fear 
of  man  brings  a  snare ;  by  halting  in  our  duty 
and  going  back  in  the  time  of  trial,  our  hands 
grow  weaker,  our  spirits  get  mingled  with  the 
people,  our  ears  grow  dull  as  to  hearing  the 
language  of  the  true  Shepherd ;  that  when  we 
look  at  the  way  of  the  righteous,  it  seems  as 
though  it  was  not  for  us  to  follow  them. 


Most  singular  discovery. — A  Vermont  pa- 
per states  that  while  some  workmen  were  dig- 
ging near  the  granite  bridge  in  Manchester, 
they  came  to  several  maple  and  oak  logs,  on  a 
gravelly  bottom  twenty  feet  below  the  surface. 
In  one  of  the  logs  was  a  hive  of  bees,  a  good 
deal  decayed,  but  still  in  a  tolerable  state  of 
preservation — the  wings,  legs,  etc.,  of  the  little 
labourers  being  perfectly  distinguishable.  Sev- 
eral oil  nuts  were  also  discovered,  whole  and 
sound.  It  is  but  a  short  time  since  large  trees, 
a  century  old,  whose  trunks  were  imbedded  in 
the  soil,  were  growing  upon  the  spot.  Proba- 
bly this  miniature  Herculaneum  while  "  teem- 
ing with  life  and  industry,"  was  buried  in  the 
earth  long  ago  by  a  slide  from  the  elevations  in 
its  neighbourhood. 


Agriculture. — There  is  a  beautiful  circum- 
stance connected  with  agricultural  emulation. 
In  many  of  the  pursuits  of  life,  one  man  gets 
rich  by  making  another  man  poor — climbs  the 
ladder  by  putting  his  feet  on  another  man's 
shoulder;  or  he  builds  his  own  building  out  of 
the  fragments  of  his  neighbour's  which  he  has 
undermined.  This  is  often  a  crying  injustice, 
and  inflicts  many  bitter  mortifications,  or 
arouses  vindictive  and  tiger  passions.  Emula- 
tion in  agricultural  improvement  enkindles  no 
such  baleful  fires.  A  man  can  make  no  im- 
provements in  husbandry,  without  at  once  ex- 
tending the  knowledge  and  advantage  of  thetn 
to  others.  The  enlargement  of  the  capacities 
of  the  soil  and  every  increase  of  its  produc- 
tions, confer  an  immediate  benefit  upon  the 
whole  community. — Late  paper. 

Mexico. — In  Mexico,  it  is  said  there  are 
three  thousand  five  hundred  secular  clergy, 
one  thousand  seven  hundred  monks,  and  two 
thousand  nuns,  owning  property  valued  at  one 
hundred  millions  of  dollars.  There  is  likewise 
in  the  churches  a  vast  quantity  of  gold  and 
silver  in  crosses,  statues,  vases,  etc. — Late 
paper. 


One  or  Two  Women  Friends, 
Can  be  accommodated  with  boarding  upon  a 
pleasant  lane  at  Germantown,  near  the  Main 
street ;  or  part  of  the  house  would  be  rented  to 
one  or  two  women  Friends,  upon  application  to 
Josiah  Evans,  at  his  store,  Germantown,  op- 
posite the  Rail-road. 

WANTED. 

An  Apprentice  to  the  Drug  business,  a  lad 
from  15  to  17  years  of  age.  Inquire  at  No. 
84  Mulberry  street. 


WANTED. 

A  Young;  Man  to  take  charge  of  a  Monthly 
Meeting  School,  in  one  of  the  large  cities  in 
the  West.  Apply  to  D.  B.  Smith  &  W. 
Hodgson,  Jr. 

Married,  at  Friends'  meeting-house,  East  Grove, 
Henry  county,  Iowa,  on  Filth-day,  the  2d  ultimo,  Jo- 
siah Tatum,  Jr.,  late  of  Woodbury,  N.  J.,  to  Hannah 
Maria  Albright,  of  Hannibal,  Mo. 


THS  FRIEND. 
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Atmospheric  propulsion. — The  London  Sun 
notices  a  series  of  experiments  to  test  the  pow- 
ers of  atmospheric  propulsion,  which  have  been 
attended  with  very  decided  success.  The 
question  as  to  the  power  of  ascending  inclined 
planes  is  said  to  have  been  put  to  rest  very  ef- 
fectually. A  train  was  brought  to  the  foot  of 
an  incline  of  one  in  fifty,  and  stopped.  It  was 
then  propelled  by  the  atmosphere  up  the  incline, 
and  that  which  many  engineers  have  declared 
an  impossibility  was  accomplished  'with  the 
greatest  ease.  Among  other  results  that  have 
obtained,  the  five  miles'  length  of  tube  has 
been  exhausted  in  its  whole  extent,  the  barome- 
ter being  at  the  time  at  twenty-seven  and  a 
quarter,  and  the  piston  has  traversed  its  whole 
length.  The  experiments  are  not  yet  complet- 
ed, but  as  far  as  they  have  gone,  they  demon- 
trate  not  only  the  practicability,  but  the  superi- 
ority of  the  atmospheric  mode  of  propulsion. 


A  meeting  of  the  Philadelphia  Society  for 
Promoting  the  Abolition  of  Capital  Punishment, 
met  in  the  Chinese  Saloon  of  the  Museum  Buil- 
ding, on  Third-day,  the  11th  instant.  A  re- 
port from  the  Executive  Board  of  the  Society 
was  read,  which,  among  other  matters,  recom- 
mended for  consideration  the  propriety  of  chang- 
ing the  organization  to  the  form  of  a  State  So- 
ciety. This  proposition,  we  understand,  was 
agreed  to,  and  a  constitution  adapted  to  the 
new  arrangement  prepared  and  adopted  ac- 
cordingly. 

The  following  day  a  Convention  on  that  sub- 
ject, constituted  of  Representatives  from  sever- 
al states,  was  held  in  the  same  building. 


Health  and  Temperance. — One  of  the  New 
Bedford  whalers  has  just  completed  her  fourth 
successive  and  successful  cruise  after  whales 
within  eight  years,  and  has  brought  home  up- 
ward of  thirteen  Ihousand  barrels  of  oil.  The 
crew  consisted  of  thirty  men,  and  during  that 
time  no  spirits  of  any  kind  had  been  allowed 
on  board  as  a  beverage  on  any  occasion,  nor 
had  any  man  died  of  disease,  or  been  seriously 
sick. — Late  paper. 


Longevity. 

A  correspondent  furnishes  the  following  in 
teresting  fact : 

"  There  are  now  living  within  the  limits  of 
Birmingham  Monthly  Meeting,  thirteen  mem- 
bers over  80  years  of  age ;  the  sum  of  whose 
ages  amounts  to  eleven  hundred  and  seven 
years ;  the  average  being  eighty -five  years 
and  one-sixth  of  a  year. 

"  The  number  of  members  of  Birmingham 
Monthly  Meeting  is  probably  about  160  or 
170. 

"Thou  may  rely  upon  its  being  very  near- 
ly, if  not  entirely  correct.  There  may  be  a 
mistake  of  one  year  in  one  or  two  cases,  but 
not  more,  I  think." 


Agent  Appointed. 
Amos  Battey,  Starksboro',  Addison  county, 
Vermont. 


Died,  on  the  morning  of  Tenth  month  7th,  1845, 
in  South  Coventry,  Chester  county,  Pa.,  Piiebe  D., 
wife  of  Jesse  Meredith,  in  the  sixtieth  year  other  age, 
after  an  excruciating  illness  of  sixteen  days  continu- 
ance. In  this  event  her  surviving  companion  is  be- 
reaved of  a  kind  help-meet,  careful  in  all  her  concerns, 
and  of  unassuming  manners,  and  her  two  children  are 
bereft  of  a  most  affectionate  and  indulgent  mother. 
She  stated  on  her  death-bed  that  she  hoped  that  illness 
might  be  her  last  sickness;  and  that  her  petitions  for 
mercy  were  with  the  day  renewed  in  secret.  Her 
breathing,  previous  to  dissolution,  from  laborious,  be- 
came easy;  and  her  close  was  calm  and  very  quiet. 
When  health  admitted,  she  mostly  attended  with  her 
family  the  small  meeting  to  which  she  belonged,  espe- 
cially those  held  on  Fourth-days,  of  which  she  fre- 
quently remarked,  that  they  were  the  most  refreshing 
to  her. 

 ,  at  her  residence  in  West  Nottingham,  Cecil 

county,  Md.,  on  the  14th  ultimo,  MargaretRkynoj.ds, 
a  member  of  Nottingham  and  Liltle  Britain  Monthly 
Meeting,  in  the  thirty-fifth  year  of  her  age.  Her  short 
illness  was  borne  in  quiet  and  patience.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  day  of  her  departure,  being  told  that  her 
end  was  near,  though  the  information  was  unexpect- 
ed, she  heard  it  with  composure.  After  a  little,  she 
requested  some  passages  from  the  Bible  to  be  read, 
and  the  23d  and  51st  Psalms  were  selected.  She  ap- 
peared affected,  particularly  at  the  words,  "Yea, 
though  I  walk  through  (he  valley  of  the  shadow  of 
death,  I  will  fear  no  evil;  for  Thou  art  with  me.  Tiiy 
rod  and  thy  staff,  they  comfort  me."  Having  re- 
quested that  all  but  her  husband  might  leave  the  room, 
she  appeared  for  some  time  in  silent  prayer ;  then  call- 
ing for  her  children,  she  embraced  them,  and  impres- 
sively said:  "  Be  good  and  obedient  children  :  say  no 
naughty  words:  attend  meetings:  use  the  plain  lan- 
guage to  every  body :  read  no  novels:  read  the  Scrip- 
tures and  Friends'  books,  and  keep  out  of  the  company 
of  bad  children."  She  then  wished  to  see  all  her 
friends  and  acquaintance  within  reach  ;  and  bidding 
them  farewell,  desired  they  "  might  all  meet  where 
parting  would  be  no  more."  Sometime  afterwards, 
being  asked  by  a  friend  if  her  mind  was  easy,  she 
said,  "  I  have  had  a  deep  conflict  to  pass  through ;" 
and  desired  that  her  sins  might  be  forgiven  be  fori  she 
was  taken.  At  another  time  she  said,  let  "  my  love 
be  given  to  all  the  members  of  our  litllr  meeting, 
(mentioning  several  by  name;)  tclllhcm  to  be  diligent 
in  attending  meetings."  She  added,  "remember  me 
to  all  Friends."  Before  her  close,  being  asked  if  she 
felt  easy,  she  replied,  "quite  easy  :  and  again,  "  I  am 
ready."  About  half-past  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
she  quietly  and  sweetly  departed,  uttering  her  last 
words, 

"When  I  can  read  my  title  clear, 
To  mansions  in  the  skies, 
I  bid  farewell  to  every  fear, 
And  wipe  my  weeping  ej-es." 
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THE  FRIEND. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Christ's  Presence,  the  Authority  of  the  Church. 

One  of  the  peculiar  traits  of  ancient  Qua- 
kerism, is  silent  waiting  upon  the  Lord.  It. 
was  practised  by  the  early  Friends,  not  only 
in  presenting  themselves  for  the  duty  of  divine 
worship,  but  also  in  their  meetings  for  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  church.  They  did  not  believe 
themselves  qualified  for  either  service  without 
it.  Any  more  than  the  first  Christians,  they 
knew  not  what  to  pray  for  as  they  ought — 
they  knew  not  the  will  of  the  Lord  respecting 
the  part  they  were  to  act,  and  therefore  waited 
for  the  mind  of  the  Spirit,  and  that  divine  en- 
ergy by  which  it  quickens  the  perceptions  of 
the  soul,  and  gives  ability  to  speak  and  to  act 
with  the  spirit,  and  (he  understanding  also. 
The  subjects  of  deliberation  in  meetings  of  re- 
cord chiefly  related  to  the  health  and  prosperi- 
ty of  the  members.  Not  the  amusement  or 
the  exaltation  of  the  natural  man,  but  to  build 
up  one  anolher  in  the  Truth,  and  to  promote 
the  glory  of  God,  were  their  great  concerns. 

Sometimes  these  meetings  may  appear  to  the 
superficial  observer  to  be  insipid  and  uninter- 
esting, because  little  occurs  to  please  the  senses. 
To  the  spiritual  traveller  they  may  be  painful 
and  laborious;  yet  keeping  where  his  Lord  is, 
he  is  not  only  filling  up  his  measure  of  suffer- 
ing, and  learning  to  keep  the  word  of  patience, 
but  united  with  other  similar  spirits,  he  is  made 
instrumental  to  preserve  the  flock  and  adminis- 
ter life  to  others.  Even  after  seasons  of  con- 
flict and  watching,  he  is  at  times  able  to  say,  It 
is  good  for  me  that  I  have  been  there.  The 
Lord  gives  him  a  precious  reward  for  his  stead- 
fastness, which  is  of  more  value  than  anything 
to  delight  the  natural  taste.  As  an  assembly 
maintains  this  exercise,  waiting  for  the  Master 
with  loins  girded,  solemnity  and  weight  spread 
over  it ;  the  Lord  comes  to  be  known  as  a 
crown  of  glory  and  a  diadem  of  beauty — the 
spirit  of  judgment  is  granted,  and  strength  to 
turn  the  battle  against  the  assaults  of  Satan. 
In  this  stands  the  authority  of  our  religious 
meetings,  of  more  force  than  any  arguments 
whatever.  These  are  glories  pertaining  to 
this  latter  dispensation,  and  while  there  is  a 
baptised  and  sanctified  people  keeping  this 
ground,  upon  all  the  glory  there  will  be  a  de- 
fence. Under  the  direction  of  the  omnipotent 
and  all-wise  Head,  the  body  will  edify  itself, 
the  fathers  and  mothers  will  be  made  to  reign 
in  Christ,  the  young  men  will  grow  in  strength, 
and  experience,  and  skill,  and  the  children  will 
be  nursed  and  fed  with  proper  food.  This  is 
not  a  mere  picture.  At  such  seasons,  Friends 
who  were  sound  in  the  faith  could  once  say, 
"  the  Seed  reigns."  It  is  still  realized  among 
those  who  rejoice  in  Christ  Jesus  alone,  and 
have  no  confidence  in  the  wisdom,  or  policy, 
or  artificial  knowledge  of  men. 

Human  policy  is  not  unfrequently  mingled 
with  the  subtlety  of  the  serpent,  which  strikes 
at  the  simplicity  of  the  Truth.  The  world  by 
wisdom  knows  not  God.  If  this  wisdom  rules 
in  the  visible  church,  those  things  which  are 
done  to  be  seen  of  men,  and  to  please  unregen- 
erate  men,  may  engross  its  deliberations,  and 
exclude  a  right  exercise  for  the  spiritual  health 
of  the  members.    If  the  course  of  proceeding 


which  worldly  professors  take,  is  adopted,  fi- 
delity to  Christ,  and  the  foolishness  of  the  cross, 
will  be  lost.  And  should  riches,  and  worldly 
greatness  bear  sway,  sorrowful  desolation  will 
it  make  wherever  such  influence  prevails. 
Those  who  receive  honour  of  men,  and  are  not 
seeking  the  honour  which  comes  from  God 
only,  will  be  likely  to  strive  to  carry  out  the 
will  of  those  who  honour  them,  and  this  gives 
rise  to  a  similar  state  of  division  with  that  in 
which  the  Coi|nthian  church  was  involved. 

No  mere  resemblance  of  unity  an|  love  will 
avail ;  and  nothing  is  likely  to  prevent  aposta- 
cy,  but  keeping  to  the  original  ground  of  wait- 
ing for  the  putting  forth  of  the  Leader  of  Isra- 
el, to  know  him  to  go  before,  and  following 
faithfully  when  he  does  appear,  either  as  a  still, 
small  voice,  as  the  pillar  of  fire  by  night,  or  of 
the  cloud  by  day.  In  this  state,  the  innocency 
and  dependence  of  the  child  will  be  preserved, 
and  the  Lord's  power  at  seasons  known  to  be 
over  all,  and  the  church  led  in  safety.  The 
watchful  and  faithful  ones  will  be  baptized  into 
one  body,  and  drink  into  one  Spirit,  and  the 
peace  which  Christ  gives  will  be  their  portion. 
The  refreshing  waters  of  Shiloh  will  be  pre- 
sented for  their  acceptance,  which  are  of  incon- 
ceivably greater  worth  than  the  specious  dis- 
plays of  man's  contrivance.  Instead  of  the 
will  or  wrath  of  man,  which  is  like  a  blast 
from  the  wilderness,  the  gentle,  peaceable,  yet 
unwavering  Spirit  of  the  Lord,  our  righteous- 
ness, will  dictate  and  direct  among  his  peo- 
ple. 

Was  there  ever  a  period  when  it  was  more 
needful  to  recur  to  the  good  old  way — the 
sound  principles  and  Christian  practice  of  our 
fathers  in  the  Truth  ?  We  cannot  be  too  much 
awake  to  the  devices  of  Satan,  which  are  lul- 
ling many  to  rest,  and  leading  them  to  think 
that  a  more  relaxed  support  of  our  testimonies 
will  now  do.  If  these  testimonies  are  of  divine 
origin,  as  they  most  assuredly  are,  it  must  be 
the  Lord's  will  that  they  be  firmly  supported. 
Should  lukewarmness  overspread  the  body,  and 
they  be  allowed  to  fall,  or  the  attempt  be  made 
to  keep  the  form  without  divine  wisdom  and 
strength,  universal  lifelessness  must  ensue,  and 
the  very  existence  of  the  Society  be  jeoparded. 
A  society  making  the  profession  we  do,  cannot 
long  exist  after  that  divine  power  has  with- 
drawn, which  alone  is  the  life  and  support  of  it. 
But  notwithstanding  the  enemy  may  come  upon 
us  as  a  storm  and  tempest  against  the  wall, 
or  as  a  subtle  deceiver,  to  glide  us  gently  and 
peaceably  on  to  another  foundation,  let  us  not 
draw  back  from  daily,  fervent  seeking  for  the 
manifestation  of  the  Lord's  presence  and  pow- 
er, both  for  our  individual  support,  and  to 
guide  us  in  our  solemn  assemblies,  that  his 
great  Name  may  be  honoured  and  exalted,  and 
Satan,  with  all  his  deceptive  stratagems  may 
be  put  to  flight,  and  the  church  again  arise  and 
shine,  arrayed  in  the  luminous  robes  of  pure 
righteousness,  salvation,  and  strength. 

S. 

This  world  is  but  the  ru<rged  road 
Which  leads  us  to  the  bright  abode 

Of  peace  above ; 
So  let  us  choose  that  narrow  way, 
Which  leads  no  traveller's  foot  astray 

From  realms  of  love. — Longfellow. 


From  the  London  Friend. 

PUBLIC  SERVICES  OF  SARAH  GRUBB. 

(Continued  from  page  38.) 
"  Alnwick,  18th  of  Eleventh  Month,  1798. 

"  Yesterday  evening,  on  our  arrival  here,  I 
received  my  beloved  sister's  endearing  letter, 
which  was  forwarded  from  Shields  by  our 
very  kind  friend  Henry  Taylor,  under  whose 
roof  we  have  been  kindly  cared  for  by  himself 
and  family.  The  contents  of  thy  affectionate 
favour  (together  with  the  enclosures)  were  tru- 
ly grateful  to  my  feelings.  I  ought  to  have 
told  thee  so  before,  and  have  secretly  longed  to 
do  it ;  but  my  dear  sister  knows  that  ability  is 
not  always  given,  and  really  I  have  not  felt 
much,  therefore  thou  wilt  readily  excuse  me. 
I  can  tell  thee  I  derive  inexpressible  comfort 
from  thy  communications  ;  thy  sentiments  are 
so  replete  with  tenderness  towards  me ;  none, 
my  dear  are  more  welcome  than  thine,  because 
in  them  I  sensibly  partake  of  something  thai 
does  me  good.  How  precious  is  such  an  union 
as  ours  !  I  desire,  earnestly  desire,  we  may 
ever  be  preserved,  so  dwelling  under  the  in- 
fluence of  Divine  love,  life  and  power,  as  to 
know  a  continuance  thereof  increasingly.  I 
remark  with  gratitude,  thine  and  our  dear  pa- 
rents' concern  and  solicitude  about  me  ;  in  or- 
der to  make  you  all  as  easy  as  possible,  I  can 
inform  you,  that  we  have  been  amongst  such 
thoughtful  Friends,  we  want  for  nothing  ;  and 
couldst  thou,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  my  endeared 
connexions,  but  see  us  little  female  travellers 
equipped  for  a  journey,  you  would  be  gratified, 
we  look  so  snug  and  comfortable.'  Our  truly 
kind  friend  Jane  Chapman  made  each  of  us  a 
black  silk  hood  to  wear  when  we  ride,  which 
is  very  convenient ;  another  has  provided  me 
with  a  pair  of  gaiters  ;  in  short  our  wants 
seem  all  anticipated.  To  all  this  I  am  glad  to 
add,  that  our  health  is  bravely,  and  I  was  tru- 
ly pleased  with  such  an  agreeable  account  of 
yours.  It  is  very  soothing  now  so  far  separa- 
ted, to  hear  glad  tidings,  as  well  as  to  have  it 
in  my  power,  through  the  favour  of  the  Almigh- 
ty, to  send  such. 

"  After  I  wrote  my  last,  we  tarried  at  Shields 
longer  than  at  that  time  we  thought  of.  We 
made  the  attempt  to  leave  on  Sixth-day,  but  it 
did  not  feel  quite  comfortable,  and  therefore 
gave  up  to  stay  till  after  the  Monthly  Meeting, 
which  was  the  Second-day  following,  in  doing 
which,  have  no  cause  to  conclude  we  erred:  it 
was  at  Sunderland,  and  being  only  seven  miles, 
we  went  and  returned  the  same  day.  On 
Third-day  we  left  them,  after  an  opportunity 
or  two  that  seemed  to  crown  all,  and  the  lan- 
guage in  the  secret  of  my  heart  was,  '  Depart 
in  peace.'  That  afternoon  we  rode  to  BIyth, 
ten  miles,  where  there  are  none  of  our  Socie- 
ty ;  my  dear  S.  L.  and  myself  were  the  only 
females,  which  at  first  appeared  lonely,  but 
things  most  repugnant  to  our  own  wills  are 
made  easy  and  even  pleasant  beyond  expecta- 
tion, by  being  in  the  line  of  apprehended  duty. 
At  this  place,  we  had  four  men  Friends,  in  ad- 
dition to  our  companion  George  Sanders,  three 
of  whom  intend  to  accompany  us  till  we  get 
amongst  Friends  again,  viz.  Solomon  Chapman, 
appointed  by  the  Monthly  Meeting,  and  Joseph 
Proctor  and  John  Taylor,  volunteers  ;  they 
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are  all  careful  and  assiduous.  We  had  two 
satisfactory  meetings  at  Blyth,  and  breakfast- 
ed and  drank  tea  with  a  respectable  family 
there,  whom  S.  Chapman  was  acquainted  with. 
They  treated  us  with  as  much  kindness  as  if 
we  were  allied  to  them  ;  I  believe  we  were  so 
in  that  which  makes  no  distinction  as  to  a  name 
or  profession  of  religion,  for  those  who  love 
and  fear  God  do  feel  the  unity  of  the  one  Spirit 
which  is  the  bond  of  peace.  We  had  a  pre- 
cious opportunity  with  them,  in  which  they 
were  tendered,  and  we  parted  in  much  love. 
From  thence  we  proceeded  to  another  village 
called  Plassey,  five  miles  ;  had  a  meeting  there 
at  one  o'clock,  being  the  most  convenient  time 
for  many  of  the  inhabitants  to  attend.  The 
gathering  was  large ;  and  though  they  gene- 
rally appeared  pretty  much  strangers  to  inward 
and  heart-felt  work,  yet  their  behaviour  was 
solid  and  attentive  ;  some,  I  hope  were  bene- 
fited. Dear  Sarah  recommended  them  persua- 
sively to  the  Light  of  Christy'  which  enlightens 
every  man  which  cometh  into  the  world.'  It 
often  seems  like  labour  in  vain,  yet  in  endea- 
vouring to  do  the  apprehended  requiring  of 
Truth,  we  must  leave  all  things  to- Him,  who 
alone  can  bless  the  labour,  and  give  the  in- 
crease, 

"  From  hence  we  rode  to  Morpeth,  a  pretty 
large  town,  seven  miles  distant,  part  of  it  very 
indifferent.  Got  in  to  tea,  rested  that  evening, 
and  appointed  a  meeting  for  the  inhabitants 
next  morning  at  the  eleventh  hour,  having  ob- 
tained the  Town  Hall  for  the  purpose.  It  was 
a  comfortable  one,  but  not  large.  Not  feeling 
clear,  we  had  another  in  the  evening  at  six, 
which  proved  considerably  larger,  the  place 
being  full.  Notwithstanding  it  was  hard  to 
preach  the  Gospel,  yet  Truth  had  at  last  the 
dominion,  and  we  were  through  Divine  favour, 
enabled  to  declare  much  unto  them,  inviting 
them,  not  to  ourselves,  or  the  teachings  of  men, 
but  unto  Him  who  is  the  infallible  Teacher  in 
themselves,  who  cannot  be  removed  into  a  cor- 
ner. Several  who  were  at  first  light  in  their 
behaviour,  became  serious,  and  I  thought  their 
judgments  were  convinced  that  we  spoke  the 
truth.  I  stood  up  with  this  remark,  that  I  be- 
lieved if  some  of  the  present  company  had  re- 
membered they  were  met  on  a  religious  ac- 
count, there  would  have  been  more  solidity 
prevalent,  but  it  had  appeared  to  me,  that  in- 
stead of  God  being  in  all  their  thoughts,  he  had 
not  been  in  some  of  their  thoughts  at  all,  which 
indeed  seemed  to  bring  some  of  them  down,  and 
I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  anything  un- 
becoming afterwards.  It  is  not  often  that  I 
mention  myself  on  these  occasions,  nor  do  I  at 
this  time,  boastingly,  but  in  humility  and 
thankfulness  of  heart,  as  in  his  sight,  who  is 
the  Giver  of  every  good  and  perfect  gift,  and 
who  only  can  qualify  for  any  good  word  or 
work,  and  cause  it  to  have  the  desired  effect 
through  his  power. 

"  We  visited  the  prisoners  next  morning  to 
some  satisfaction ;  they  did  not  appear  so  hard- 
ened as  some  in  similar  situations.  The  gaol- 
er and  his  wife  were  present,  with  their  little 
girl  ;  they  appear  to  possess  serious  minds,  and 
in  their  company  we  felt  that  which  it  is  pre- 
cious to  feel.  We  left  them  with  fervent  de- 
sires for  their  welfare.     Two   of  our  men 


Friends  went  forward  during  this  opportunity, 
to  get  in  readiness  a  place  for  a  meeting,  at  a 
village  called  Felton,  ten  miles  distant,  and  on 
our  arrival,  finding  no  difficulty,  appointed  one 
at  half-past  four  o'clock,  intending  to  get  to 
this  place  afterwards,  being  nine  miles  further, 
which  we  did  without  fatigue,  although  a  pretty 
close  day's  work.  The  meeting  was  quiet  and 
comfortable.  Thus,  my  dear  Mary,  we  are 
made  able  if  we  are  but  willing,  we  are  made 
able  to  do  a  great- deal  more  than  we  can  ima- 
gine or  suppose  (according  to  human  appear- 
ances) we  are  capable  of.  Indeed,  it  is  in  the 
Lord  Jehovah,  and  in  him  alone,  in  whom  is 
everlasting  strength.  May  our  trust  and  con- 
fidence be  renewed  from  time  to  time,  relying 
solely  on  Him  for  help,  and  then  we  shall  ne- 
ver be  deceived.  To-day  we  have  had  two 
very  large  meetings,  the  latter  quite  crowded, 
and  both  lively  seasons.  We  have  cause  to 
adore  that  Almighty  Being  who  is  the  sufficien- 
cy of  his  dependent  children.  I  expect  we 
shall  proceed  further  to-morrow.  We  have 
some  thoughts  of  Bedford,  fourteen  miles,  but 
cant  say  what  will  follow."* 

"Newcastle,  10th  of  Twelfth  Month,  1798. 
"  I  have  now  the  heartfelt  satisfaction  of  tell- 
ing thee  that  we  arrived  safe  again  at  this  place 
yesterday.  We  were  cordially  received  by 
our  kind  friends  Hadwin  Bragg  and  wife,  who 
with  many  others  manifested  joy  at  our  return. 
It  was  mutual  thou  mayst  suppose,  for  we 
could  not  but  rejoice  to  see  the  faces  of  Friends 
again,  after  a  separation  of  four  weeks  from 
their  society,  save  those  who  were  with  us, 
and  whose  company  was  truly  helpful  and 
cheering.  At  Alnwick  we  underwent  consid- 
erable suffering,  respecting  the  market,  but 
through  resignation  of  our  wills,  I  am  glad  to 
inform  thee  we  were  excused  from  the  trying 
exposure  ;  it  was  the  only  trial  of  the  kind  du- 
ring that  part  of  the  journey.  Feeling  releas- 
ed, we  proceeded  to  Warkworth  a  pretty  vil- 
lage near  the  sea ;  stayed  over  First-day,  and 
had  two  large  blessed  meetings.  There  was 
great  openness  in  the  minds  of  the  people  ;  my 
dear  Sarah  was  sweetly  engaged  in  both.  On 
Second-day  morning  proceeded  to  Widrington, 
another  village  only  five  miles  distant.  We 
were  entertained  at  the  castle,  the  house-keeper 

*  From  Alnwick,  19th  of  Eleventh  month,  they  visi- 
ted Belford  according  to  the  prospect  expressed  above, 
and  held  a  public  meeting  there.  Thence  the  next 
day  to  Berwick,  and  on  the  22nd,  crossed  the  water  to 
Holy  Island  ;  holding  two  public  meetings  at  each  of 
these  places.  The  Itinerary  has  the  following  note  oppo- 
site the  last  entry  : — "  The  same  night,  a  Newcastle 
trader,  called  the  Britannia,  was  lost  on  the  Staples, 
near  Holy  Island,  when  twenty-one  souls  were  launch- 
ed into  eternity,  amongst  whom  were  a  man,  his  wife, 
and  two  children,  who  were  returning  to  London,  after 
paying  a  visit  to  their  mother  in  Newcastle." 

At  Beal  and  Fenham  they  also  held  meetings  with 
the  inhabitants,  a.nd  were  again  at  Bedford  on  the  24th. 
The  next  day  (First),  they  had  two  public  meetings  at 
North  Charlton,  and  the  same  day,  went  to  Alnwick. 
On  the  26th,  a  meeting  was  held  at  Alnmoutb,  and  one 
on  the  27th,  at  the  village  of  North  Sunderland,  near 
the  coast,  where  they  were  kindly  entertained  by  a 
private  family,  "  with  whom  before  they  separated, 
they  had  a  comfortable  season,  and  left  them  in  the 
precious  fellowship  of  the  Gospel."  The  same  day 
they  proceeded  three  miles  further,  to  Bamborough  ; 
thence  to  Wooler  and  Glanton,  having  meetings  at 
each  place,  and  to  Alnwick  on  the  30th,  as  related  in 
the  next  letter. 


having  some  claim  to  our  Society,  and  being 
at  meeting  the  day  before,  requested  we  would 
go,  saying  that  though  her  master  was  absent 
it  would  be  just  the  same,  he  would  be  glad  to 
have  us  accommodated  there.-  She  once  lived 
with  Dr.  FothergiU  ;  her  name  is  Watson,  and 
her  behaviour  was  kind  towards  us.  We  had 
a  lively  meeting  in  a  commodious  granary,  at 
five  in  the  evening  ;  many  of  the  inhabitants 
attended,  some  of  them  apparently  of  the  high- 
er rank  in  life,  who  behaved  with  becoming 
solidity,  which  is  not  always  the  case  in  such 
opportunities.  From  hence  we  rode  the  next 
morning  to  Newbiggin,  before  breakfast,  chief- 
ly over  the  sands  ;  the  sea-breeze  was  refresh- 
ing. Had  a  meeting  at  three  in  the  afternoon, 
neither  very  large  nor  lively;  yet  I  think  best 
help  was  extended.  Many  are  ignorant  of  in- 
ward and  spiritual  work;  no  marvel  then  our 
manners  and  principles  appear  singular.  I 
have  sometimes  felt  that  they  think  us  fools, 
very  fools  ;  but  these  are  trivial  things  in  com- 
parison of  winning  them  to  Christ,  if  it  could 
be  effected  by  preaching  the  gospel,  which  is 
the  power  of  God  unto  salvation,  to  those  that 
believe  ;  but  really,  dear  sister,  it  oft-times 
seems  like  labour  in  vain,  like  water  spilt  on  a 
stone.  But  as  we  cannot  in  our  finite  capaci- 
ties, fathom  the  designs  of  Omnipotence,  or  see 
in  what  way  He  may  vouchsafe  to  turn  for 
good  these  feeble  efforts  to  promote  righteous- 
ness in  the  earth,  it  is  both  wise  and  safe  to 
endeavour  to  do  honestly  what  we  apprehend 
is  our  required  duty,  leaving  the  event  to 
Him. 

"  Leaving  this  place  on  Fourth-day,  we 
rode  to  Morpeth,  and  had  a  wearisome  journey 
of  it,  the  road  being  bad ;  but  my  little  nag 
gets  on  admirably  ;  he  is  rather  too  low  for 
winter,  and  thereby  I  get  a  pretty  deal  of  dirt. 
We  rested  at  Morpeth  that  evening.  Next 
day  had  a  meeting  at  Pegsworth,  only  two 
miles  distant,  and  though  a  poor  place  every 
way,  I  trust  it  was  right  we  went.  Had  a 
meeting  at  Stannington  on  Sixth-day  afternoon, 
which  measurably  repaid  for  the  day  before,  it 
proving  a  sweet,  refreshing  season.  Thus,  my 
dear  sister,  we  experience  variety,  and  may  be 
in  all  instructed,  if  we  are  but  attentive.  Slept 
there  that  night  comfortably,  and  proceeded 
next  morning  to  a  village,*  said  to  be  about 
two  miles  distant,  but  the  roads  were  worse 
than  any  we  had  met  with,  and  we  were  near- 
ly two  hours  in  getting  there.  Our  horses 
were  in  some  places  up  to  their  bellies  in  thick 
slough,  insomuch  that  it  was  with  difficulty 
mine  could  make  his  way,  though  he  strove 
hard.  We  appointed  a  meeting  at  the  village 
for  the  next  day  at  the  eleventh  hour,  it  being 
First-day.  It  was  a  favoured  time.  After- 
wards we  rode  here,  and  we  have  cause  to  ac- 
knowledge, that  from  day  to  day  we  have  been 
able  to  persevere,  and  strengthened  to  perform 
both  our  religious  duties,  and  bodilv  exercise 
beyond  expectation  ;  so  that  we  have  again  to 
set  up  our  Ebenezers,  and  say  with  humbled, 
grateful  hearts,  '  Hitherto  the  Lord  hath  helped 
us.'  Providential  care  hath  been  over  us 
every  way  ;  we  have  lacked  no  good  thing  ; 
have  been  preserved  in  health,  and  mostly 

*  Bcdlington. — Lin, 
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cheerful ;  and  according  to  our  spiritual  capa- 
cities, I  think  we  can  say,  '  the  work  of  Right- 
eousness is  peace.' 

'.'  To-day  has  been  the  Monthly  Meeting  here, 
a  day  of  secret  probation,  though  it  was  rejoic- 
ing to  me  to  see  once  more,  some  whom  I  very 
dearly  love.  So  here  I  may  remark,  that  pain 
and  pleasure,  bitter  and  sweet,  are  the  com- 
pounds of  life,  and  each  has  its  tendency  to  en- 
liven and  improve.  I  am  desirous  of  giving 
thee  as  frequent  information  of  us,  in  this  our 
pilgrimage  state,  as  I  can,  to  render  thy  tender- 
ly solicitous  mind  easy.  I  know  what  thou 
passest  through;  many  are  thy  secret  cogita- 
tions, many  thy  fervent  desires  for  our  preser- 
vation in  all  and  through  all ;  hitherto  that  has 
been  mercifully  witnessed,  which  may  be  thy 
consolation.  I  greet  thee  with  '  Grace,  mercy 
and  peace  be  multiplied  towards  thee,'  and 
therein  I  very  affectionately  bid  thee  farewell." 

(To  be  concluded.) 


And  now  dear  Friends,  what  can  I  do  more 
to  establish  and  confirm  you  in  the  faith,  than 
patiently  suffer  for  the  Lord  and  your  sakes, 
until  he  breaks  the  bonds  asunder.  Be  assured 
that  I  am  not  straitened  in  spirit  towards  you  ; 
neither  is  the  Word  of  God  bound  :  but  therein 
do  t  breathe  unto  the  God  of  all  power,  that 
your  faith  may  not  fail,  but  be  daily  increased. 
In  the  virtue  of  the  Word,  my  soul  saith  unto 
my  heavenly  Father,  who  is  the  husbandman, 
and  walketh  in  his  vineyard,  "  Water  thy 
plants  every  moment,  and  cause  them  to  grow 
in  thy  virtue,  for  without  instrument  thou 
canst  perform  thy  work.  Let  the  light  of  thy 
countenance  shine  upon  them,  that  they  may 
behold  thy  presence  in  their  assemblies.  In 
their  watchings,  let  them  feel  Thee  near  to  de- 
liver out  of  temptation  ;  and  in  their  waiting 
upon  thee,  let  thy  visitations  renew  their 
strength,  that  they  may  walk  together  in  thy 
love,  and  trust  perfectly  in  thy  name.  O, 
Lord,  pour  forth  of  thy  Spirit,  both  in  sons  and 
daughters,  that  in  the  leadings  of  it,  they  may 
serve  and  worship  thee,  and  be  a  refreshing 
and  comfort  one  to  another.  Let  thy  glorious 
power  be  revealed  in  us,  and  stretch  out  thy 
hand  for  our  help,  for  thou  alone  dost  know 
our  innocency,  and  hast  pitied  us  in  our  afflic- 
tion. Therefore  we  hope  in  thy  mercy,  and 
commit  ourselves  to  thee  ;  for  in  the  day  of 
thy  power  we  were  made  willing  to  stay  on 
thee,  and  are  gathered  in  thy  name  for  refuge. 
And  now,  O  righteous  Father,  not  only  we, 
whom  thou  recovered  out  of  the  apostacy,  that 
have  received  the  first  fruits  of  the  Spirit,  but 
the  creation  which  thou  hast  made,  groans  to  be 
delivered  from  the  oppression  of  violence  and 
bondage  to  corruption.  Therefore  let  thy 
bowels  yearn  towards  thy  suffering  seed,  and 
thy  mercy  reach  over  all  thy  woiks,  and  in 
righteousness  cut  short  the  days  of  Jacob's 
trouble,  and  restore  all  things  by  thy  power, 
that  all  thine  enemies  may  dread  thy  name, 
and  see  that  thou  knowest  how  to  deliver  them 
that  put  their  trust  in  thee,  that  they  also  may 
bow  to  thy  sceptre,  and  thy  kingdom  come 
overall;  for  unto  thee  alone,  with  thy  Word  and 
Spirit  belong  glory,  majesty,  worship,  dominion 
and  reverence,  forever  and  ever. — J.  White- 
head. 


For"  The  Friend.' 


acceptable  to  God,  agreeable  to  the  declaration 
made  by  the  apostle  Peter,  after  he  had  been  at 
the  house  of  Cornelius,  '  of  a  truth  I  perceive 
that  God  is  no  respecter  of  persons  ;  but  in 


derstanding,  and  assisting  him  to  distinguish 
Doctrine  of  Friends,  by  Anthony  Benezet.      §ood  from  eviL  As  saith  the  prophet,  «  He 

..mi.      . .1   t    j  4-   j     ■  ,u  j       hnth  shewed  thee,  O  man,  what  is  good,  and 

"  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  stand  ye  in  the  ways,  and  see, 1    ,       ,    ,    ,     T     '  .    '  "»,  &uuu' 

and  ask  for  the  old  paths,  where  is  the  good  way,  and  ^nat  dotn  tne  Lor(i  require  of  thee  ;  but  to  do 

walk  therein,  and  ye  shall  find  rest  for  your  souls,  justly,  love  mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly  with 

But  they  said,  we  will  not  walk  therein.— Jeremiah,  thy  God.'     They  are  persuaded,  that  in  as 

V1- 16-  I  many  as  resist  not  this  Light,  in  whatever 

The  following  is  taken  from  Anthony  Bene-  part  of  the  world  they  live,  or  of  what  mode  of 

zet's  writings,  in  relation  to  the  Faith  and  religious  profession  they  may  be,  it  produceth 

Doctrine  of  Friends,  and  copied  for  "  The  holiness,  righteousness,  purity,  and  other  fruits 

Friend." 

"  The  universality  of  the  Grace  of  God,  and 
its  saving  effects. 

"  The  doctrine  they  principally  hold  to  is, 
that  there  is  one  God,  almighty,  holy,  pure,  (every  nation,  he  that  feareth  Him  and  worketh 
and  eternal ;  who  of  his  infinite  love  has  offer- ;  righteousness,  is  accepted  with  him.'  Acts,  x. 
ed  salvation,  through  Jesus  Christ  his  Son, !  They  esteem  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and 
who  should  taste  of  death  for  every  man: — j New  Testaments  above  all  other  writings,  be- 
Who  will  have  all  men  to  be  saved,  and  come  lieving  them  to  be  given  by  Divine  Inspiration, 
unto  the  knowledge  of  the  Truth  : — That  a  as  a  rule  of  faith  and  practice,  in  subordination 
gift  of  saving  Light  and  Grace  hath  appeared  to  the  Light  and  Spirit  of  God,  which  isthepri- 
to  all  men  ;  teaching  us  that  denying  ungodli-  rnary  rule ;  that  much  depends  on  the  Scrip- 
ness,  and  worldly  lusts,  we  should  live  soberly,  tures  being  judged  of,  under  the  influence  of 
righteously,  and  godly  in  this  present  world  :  the  same  Divine  Spirit  which  gave  them  forth  ; 
— That  this  light  is  Christ,  the  true  Light 
which  lighteth  every  man  that  cometh  into  the 
world. 

"  The  Divine  Principle  of  redeeming  power, 
which,  under  the  dispensation  of  the  law  was 


that  otherwise,  in  the  hands  of  men  actuated 
by  their  corrupt  propensities,  they  may  and 
have  been  used  as  a  pretext  for  doing  many 
things  abhorrent  to  the  nature  and  spirit  of  the 
Gospel.  Witness  those  terrible  persecutions 
pointed  to  in  types  and  ceremonies,  is  by  the  j  which  a  false  zeal,  joined  to  a  wrong  construc- 
tion of  the  Scriptures,  have  occasioned.  They 
decline  to  call  them  the  Word  of  God,  as  being 
a  denomination  properly  attributed  to  Christ 
alone ;  and  they  are  the  more  scrupulous  in 
this  respect,  because  people  are  apt  to  be  here- 
by led  to  think,  that  if  they  have  the  Scrip- 
tures, they  have  all  that  is  necessary  to  salva- 
tion, and  look  for  no  further  word  or  light." 

In  conclusion  A.  Benezet  says,  "  they  who 
are  desirous  of  more  full  information  respect- 
ing the  doctrines  and  principles  of  this  people, 
are  referred  to  the  writings  of  R.  Barclay,  W. 
Penn,  G.  Whitehead,  and  others,  by  whom 
they  are  fully  set  forth,  as  also  of  late  times, 
by  J.  Phipps."  In  the  days  of  Benezet, 
Friends  could  refer  others  to  the  above  writers. 
They  did  not  apprehend  danger  from  them. — F. 


Gospel  revealed  to  be  Christ  in  you,  (saith  the 
Apostle,)  the  hope  of  glory.  This  is  agreea- 
ble to  the  promise  made  to  the  Fathers,  '  that 
all  should  know  Him  (i.  e.  the  Lord)  from  the 
least  of  them  to  the  greatest.' 

"  The  Quakers  hold  that  this  law  of  Truth, 
this  test  of  virtue  and  vice  is  not  hid  from  any 
part  of  mankind,  but  every  man,  born  into  the 
world,  is  enlightened  by  it :  the  serious  and 
well  disposed  Heathens,  in  different  ages  and 
nations,  have,  under  various  appellations,  ex- 
pressed their  sensibility  of  the  existence  andj 
efficacy  of  this  Divine  Principle,  this  law  of 
God  written  in  the  heart,  to  deliver  from  that 
corruption  under  which  they  laboured.  Socra- 
tes, Plato,  Seneca,  Epictetus,  and  several  others 
of  the  Philosophers,  called  their  disciples  to  an 
attention  to  its  dictates. 

"  These,  doubtless,  were  some  of  those  virtu- 
ous Heathens  commended  in  the  scriptures, 
Rom.  ii.  14,  who,  though  they  had  not,  instru- 
mentality, been  taught  the  Law,  yet  from  a 
conformity  to  this  inward  principle  of  Divine 
intelligence,  do  by  nature  the  things  contained 
in  the  Law,  were  a  law  unto  themselves  ;  which 
(says  the  Apostle,)  show  the  work  of  the  Law 
written  in  their  hearts:  this  they  maintain  to 
be  a  light  of  God's  own  nature  ;  the  Life  in  him 
being  the  Light  of  men  ;  (John  i. ;)  and  therefore 
superior  to,  and  distinct  from,  the  mere  light 
of  our  natural  faculties,  because  it  doth  not 
properly  appertain  to  men,  as  fallen  creatures  ; 
but  is  the  gift  of  God,  superadded  to  them, 
through  Jesus  Christ,  for  their  information  and 
assistance,  in  pursuing  after  those  things  which 
relate  to  the  favour  of  God,  and  their  eternal 
salvation.  Hence  the  Quakers  hold  it  as  a 
fundamental  doctrine,  that  whosoever  will  care- 
fully and  seriously  turn  into  himself,  with  a 
sincere  desire  to  know  and  practice  his  duty, 
will  not  fail  to  find  a  sufficient  director,  a  ray 
from  the  fountain  of  light,  illuminating  his  un- 


"  Behold  how  good  and  how  pleasant  it  is  for 
brethren  to  dwell  together  in  unity  !  It  is  like 
the  precious  ointment  upon  the  head,  that  ran 
down  upon  the  beard,  even  Aaron's  beard,  that 
went  down  to  the  skirts  of  his  garments  ;  as 
the  dew  of  Hermon,  as  the  dew  that  descended 
upon  the  mountains  of  Zion  ;  for  there  the 
Lord  commanded  the  blessing,  even  life  forev- 
errnore  !" 

'Tis  a  pleasant  thing  to  see 

Children  in  the  Lord  agree  ; 

Children  of  a  God  of  love, 

Live  as  they  shall  live  above,  ' 

Acting  each  a  Christian  part, 

One  in  love,  and  one  in  heart. 

As  the  precious  ointment,  shed 

Upon  Aaron's  hallowed  head, 

Downward  through  his  garments  stole, 

Scattering  odours  o'er  the  whole ; 

So  from  our  High  Priest  above, 

To  his  church  flows  heavenly  love. 

Gently  .as  the  dews  distil 
Down  on  Zion's  holy  hill, 
Dropping  gladness  where  they  fall, 
Bright'ning  and  refreshing  all; 
Such  is  Christian  union,  shed 
Through  the  members  from  the  Head. 
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A  Patch  on  Both  Knees,  and  Gloves  on. 

When  -  I  was  a  boy,  it  was  my  fortune  to 
breathe,  for  a  long  time  what  some  writers  call 
the  "  bracing  air  of  poverty."  My  mother  was 
\vhat  is  commonly  called  an  ambitious  wo- 
man, for  that  quality,  which  overturns  thrones 
and  supplants  dynasties,  finds  a  legitimate 
sphere  in  the  humblest  abode  that  the  sha- 
dow of  poverty  ever  darkened.  The  struggle 
between  the  wish  to  keep  up  appearances  and 
the  pinching  gripe  of  necessity  produced  end- 
less shifts  and  contrivances,  at.  which,  were  they 
told,  some  would  smile,  and  some  to  whom  they 
would  recall  their  own  experiences,  would  sigh. 
But  let  me  not  disturb  that  vale  of  oblivion, 
which  shrouds  from  profane  eyes  the  hallowed 
mysteries  of  poverty. 

On  one  occasion  it  was  necessary  to  send 
me-  upon  an  errand  to  a  neighbour  in  better 
circumstances  than  ourselves,  and  before  whom 
g^t  was  necessary  I  should  be  presented  in  the 
best  possible  aspect.  Great  pains  were  accorJ- 
ingly  taken  to  give  a  smart  appearance  to  my 
patched  and  dilapidated  wardrobe,  and  to  con- 
ceal the  rents  and  chasms,  which  the  envious 
tooth  of  time  had  made  in  them  ;  and  by  way 
of  throwing  over  my  equipment  a  certain  sav- 
our and  sprinkling  of  gentility,  my  red  and 
toil-hardened  hands  were  enclosed  in  the  un- 
familiar casing  of  a  pair  of  gloves,  w  hich  had 
belonged  to  my  mother  in  days  when  her  years 
were  fewer  and  her  heart  lighter. 

I  sallied  forth  on  my  errand,  and  on  my 
way  encountered  a  much  older  and  bigger  boy, 
who  evidently  belonged  to  a  family  which  had 
all  our  own  dragging  poverty,  and  none  of  our 
uprising  wealth  of  spirit.  His  rags  fairly  flut- 
tered in  the  breeze  ;  his  hat  was  constructed  on 
the  most  approved  principle  of  ventilation,  and 
his  shoes,  from  their  venerable  antiquity,  might 
havjfcbcen  deemed  a  pair  of  fossil  shoes.  As 
soon  as  he  saw  me,  his  eye  detected  the  practi- 
cal inconsistencies  which  characterized  my  cos- 
tume, and  taking  me  by  the  shoulders,  turning 
me  round  with  no  gentle  hand,  and,  surveying 
me  from  head  to  foot,  exclaimed,  with  a  scorn- 
ful laugh  of  derision,  "  A  patch  on  both  knees 
and  gloves  on  /" 

I  still  recall  the  sting  of  wounded  feeling 
which  shot  through  me  at  these  words.  But 
the  lesson,  thus  rudely  enforced,  sunk  deep  into 


my  mind,  and,  in  after  life,  I  have  had  freqnent 
occasion  to  make  a  practical  application  of  the 
words  of  my  ragged  friend,  when  I  have  ob- 
served the  practical  inconsistencies  which  so 
often  mark  the  conduct  of  mankind. 

When,  for  instance,  I  see  parents  carefully 
providing  for  the  ornamental  education  of  their 
children,  furnishing  Ihem  with  teachers  in  mu- 
[sic,  dancing  and  Rawing,  but  giving  no 
thought  to  that  moral  and  religious  training, 
'from  which  the  true  dignity  and  permanent 
happiness  of  life  alone  can  corns,  never  teach- 
ing them  habits  of  self-sacrifice  and  sclf-disci- 
phncTand  control,  but  rather  by  example  teach- 
ing them  in  evil  speaking,  in  uncharitableness, 
in  envy,  and  in  falsehood,  I  think,  with  a  sigh 
of  the  patch  on  both  knees,  and  gloves  on. 

When  I  see  a  family  in  a  cold  and  selfish 
solitude,  not  habitually  warming  their  houses 
with  the  glow  of  happy  faces,  but  lavishing 
that  which  should  furnish  the  hospitality  of  a 
whole  year  upon  the  profusion  of  a  single  night, 
I  think  of  the  patch  on  both  knees,  and  gloves 
on. 

When  I  see  a  house  profusely  furnished 
with  sumptous  furniture,  rich  curtains  and  lux- 
urious carpets,  but  with  no  books,  or  none  but 
a  few  tawdry  annuals,  I  am  reminded  of  the 
patch  on  both  knees,  and,  gloves  on. 

When  I  see  the  public  men  cultivating  ex- 
clusively those  qualities  which  win  a  way  to 
office,  and  neglecting  those  which  qualify 
them  to  fill  honourably  the  posts  to  which  they 
aspire,  I  recall  me  paicti  un  uvih  n.^o, 
gloves  on. 

When  I  see  men  sacrificing  peace  of  mind 
and  health  of  body  to  the  insane  pursuit  of 
wealth,  living  in  ignorance  of  the  character  of 
the  children  who  are  growing  up  around  them, 
cutting  themselves  off  from  the  highest  and 
purest  pleasures  of  their  natures,  and  so  per- 
verting their  humanity,  that  that  which  was 
sought  as  a  means  insensibly  comes  to  be  fol- 
lowed as  an  end,  I  say  to  myself,  "  a  patch  on 
both  knees,  and  gloves  on  /" 

When  I  see  thousands  squandered  for  sel- 
fishness and  ostentation,  and  nothing  bestowed 
for  charity,  when  I  see  fine  ladies  be-satined 
and  be-jewelled,  cheapening  the  toils  of  dress- 
makers, and  with  harsh  words  embittering  the 
bitter  bread  of  dependence,  when  I  see  the  poor 
turned  away  from  proud  houses,  where  the 
crumbs  of  tables  would  be  to  them  a  feast,  I 
think  of  the  patch  on  both  knees,  and  gloves 
on  ! — Boston  Courier. 

Beautiful  Illustration. 

FLIGHT  OF  THE  EAGLE  AND  HER  YOUNG. 

In  the  book  of  Deuteronomy  we  have  a  beau- 
tiful and  animated  allusion  to  the  eagle,  and 
her  method  of  exciting  her  eaglets  to  attempt 


their  first  flight,  in  that  sublime  and  highly 
mystic  composition  called  Moses's  Song  ;  in 
which  Jehovah's  care  of  his  people,  and  me- 
thod of  instructing  them  how  to  aim  at  and  at- 
tain heavenly  objects,  are  compared  to  her 
proceedings  on  that  occasion.  "  As  an  eagle 
stirreth  up  her  nest,  flultereth  over  her  young, 
spreadeth  abroad  her  wings,  so  the  Lord  alone 
did  lead  him."  (Deut.  xxxii.  11  )  The  He- 
brew  lawgiver  is  speaking  of  their  leaving  their 
eyrie.  Sir  H.  Davy  had  an  opportunity  of 
witnessing  the  proceedings  of  eagles  after 
they  had  left  it.  "  I  once  saw  a  very  inter- 
esting sight  above  the  crags  of  Ben  Nevis,  as  I 
was  going  on  the  twentieth  of  August  in  the 
pursuit  of  black  game.  Two  parent  eagles 
were  teaching  their  offspring,  two  young  birds, 
the  manoeuvres  of  flight.  They  began  by  ris- 
ing from  the  top  of  the  mountain  in  the  eye  of 
the  s.un  ;  it  was  about  mid-day  and  bright  for 
this  climate.  They  at  first  made  small  circles, 
and  the  young  birds  imitated  them  ;  they  paus- 
ed on  their  wings,  waiting  till  they  had  made 
their  first  flight,  and  then  took  a  second  and 
larger  gyration,  always  rising  towards  the  sun, 
and  enlarging  their  circle  of  flight,  so  as  to 
make  a  gradually  extending  spiral.  The 
young  ones  still  slowly  followed,  apparently 
flying  better  as  they  mounted  ;  and  they  con- 
tinued this  sublime  kind  of  exercise  till  they 
became  mere  points  in  the  air,  and  were,  both 
parents  and  children,  lost  to  our  aching 
sight." 

WMgA  an  instructive  lesson  to  Christian  pa- 
rents doCS  Ulis  lrtot^-^  _„„J  |      pn„,  nnv/frliillv 

does  it  excite  them  to  teach  their  children  be- 
times to  look  towards  Heaven  and  the  Sun  of 
Righteousness,  and  to  elevate  their  thoughts 
thither,  more  and  more,  on  the  wings  of  faith 
and  love  ;  themselves  all  the  while  going  before 
them,  and  encouraging  them  by  their  own  ex- 
ample.— Kirby. 

Our  dependence  must  be  on  the  Lord  :  we 
are  strongest  when  we  feel  ourselves  weak, 
and  best  qualified  for  service  when  most  sensi- 
ble that  without  him  we  can  do  nothing.  But 
if  self  lift  up  its  head,  if  pride  creeps  in,  if  we 
go  forth  as  if  we  were  wise  or  good,  leaning  to 
our  abilities,  experiences,  and  former  services, 
then  it  is  very  merciful  in  him  by  leaving  us  a 
little  to  ourselves,  to  remind  us  what  poor  crea- 
tures we  are. — Extract. 

Humility  is  the  grand  virtue  that  leads  to 
contentment ;  it  cuts  off  the  envy  and  malice 
of  inferiors  and  equals,  and  makes  us  patiently 
bear  the  insults  of  superiors. — lb. 


Much  depends  on  the  way  we  come  into 
trouble.  Paul  and  Jonah  were  both  in  a  storm, 
but  in  very  different  circumstances. — lb. 
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For  "  The  Friend." 

PROPRIETARY  CORRESPONDENCE. 

(.Continued  from  page  58.) 

William  Penn  to  James  Logan. 

"London,  14th  Seventh  month,  1705. 

"Thy  letter  of  the  11th  of  Twelfth  month 
contains  four  points.  First,  the  late  quiet  state 
of  government  amongst  you.  Could  I  promise 
myself  the  continuance  thereof,  I  should  be  in- 
duced never  to  part  with  it.  The  surrender  is 
not  yet  effected,  nor  do  I  know  when  it  will. 
Second,  David  Lloyd's  letters  fell  only  into 
my  hands  ;  saving  that  Ed.  Singleton,  being 
present  with  Guy,  opened  and  read  them,  and 
communicated  them  to  half  a  dozen  of  my 
friends  in  this  town,  before  I  saw  them.  Re- 
member that  he  be  presented  according  to  my 
last,  if  any  room  for  it,  unless  he  ask  forgive- 
ness, and  do  me  and  the  country  right.  Third, 
as  for  the  laws,  I  have  made  hundreds  of  vis- 
its, before  I  could  bring  them  so  far  as  they 
have  now  come  ;  I  doubt  not  but  they  will  be 
ready,  (so  far  as  they  are  allowed  of,)  about  a 
fortnight  hence,  and  perhaps  sent  by  the  pre- 
sent conveyance.  Fourth,  the  line,  [the  Ma- 
ryland boundary.]  Now  for  the  last,  about 
running  the  line.  I  offered  [to  do]  it,  when  I 
was  last  in  Maryland,  to  Col.  Darnel — chief 
agent  for  the  Lord  Baltimore  ;  which  he  refus- 
ed, as  having  no  orders  from  his  lord.  Though 
the  Lords  Commissioners  for  Trade  and  Plan- 
tations have  often  required  it  from  us  both,  1 
believe  he  had  no  mind  it  should  be  done  while 
I  was  there.  Which  is  a  reason  why  I  should 
be  there,  before  it  is  done  ;  and  if  you  think  so 
too,  that  are  on  the  spot,  suspend  it  awhile  ; 
otherwise  proceed." 

"  My  exigencies  indeed  are  very  pressing ; 
but  I  had  rather  be  poor  with  a  loving  people, 
than  rich  with  an  ungrateful  one.  1  lament 
the  loss  of  honest  Richard  Hough.  Such  men 
must  needs  be  wanted  there,  where  selfishness, 
and  forgetfulness  of  God's  mercies  so^  much 
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in  his  room,  by  this  opportunity,  to  whom 
show  thy  tenderest  regards  upon  all  occasions  ; 
for  he  and  his  wife  fear  God.  He  thinks  to 
settle  near  Caleb  Pusey's ;  to  whom  my  dear 
love,  with  all  other  faithful  friends. 

"  For  thy  fourth  paragraph ;  depend  upon 
it,  neither  thou  nor  the  governor  will  be  for- 
gotten by  me,  when  or  whatever  I  dispose  of 
in  America.  Here  are  few  customers  for  so 
copious  a  business." 

"  To  thy  seventh  paragraph  I  say,  send  me 
the  proper  names  for  a  privy  council,  and  I 
will  send  a  commission,  and  get  settled  but 
£100  a  year,  of  your  money,  for  an  attorney 
general,  and  I  will  get  you  two  lawyers  wor- 
thy of  those  places,  to  all  your  contents;  and 
that  will  content,  I  believe,  your  present  gover- 
nor— than  whom  you  can  hardly  find  a  better. 
I  am  sorry  Parmyter  could  not  be  made  useful 
to  us.  I  will  further  consider  of  a  dormant 
commission,  in  case  of  the  present  governor's 
decease,  whom  I  desire  he  may  live  at  least  to 
his  father's  age.  Make  it  thy  business  to  soft- 
en and  sweeten  such  as  are  any  way  soured, 
by  thyself,  or  such  persons  and  mediums,  as 
are  likely  to  influence  them  ;  and  beseech  the 
worthiest  of  my  friends,  as  Sam'l  Carpenter, 


Griffith  Owen,  (of  whom  I  am  glad  thou  hast 
changed  thy  opinion,)  Richard  Hill,  Is.  Nor- 
ris,  Ed.  Shippen,  Thomas  Story,  (for  all  </tee,*) 
and  who  else  thou  canst  think  of.  Let  John 
B.  L.  of  Dt.  have  my  old  love,  and  that  I  am 
the  same  that  ever  I  was,  to  him,  and  hope  the 
same  from  him. 

"  I  am  glad  that  John  Sotcher  has  so  good 
a  character  on  all  hands.  My  son  speaks 
highly  of  him  :  and  I  may  tell  thee,  that  per- 
haps 1  may  be  a  judge  of  it  myself,  before  mid- 
summer's day  ;  which  pray  keep  to  thyself, 
for  when  I  come  I'll  endeavour  not  to  be  ex- 
pected. Our  kind  loves  to  him  and  his  honest 
wife  ;  and  am  glad  of  their  improvements  eve- 
ry way.  If  Pennsbury  has  cost  me  one  pen- 
ny, it  has  cost  me  above  seven  thousand 
pounds,  and  it  was  with  an  intention  to  settle 
there.  Though  God  has  been  pleased  to  order 
it  otherwise,  1  should  have  returned  to  it  in 
'66,  or  at  least  in  1689." 

"  I  am  well  pleased  with  the  governor's 
speech,  and  as  little  pleased  with  the'  Assem- 
bly's answer.  I  have  not  yet  surrendered,  and 
unless  I  can  do  it  upon  very  valuable  terms,  I 
will  not ;  and,  therefore,  expect  three  things  : 
1st.  The  condemnation  of  David  Lloyd's  pro- 
ceedings, as  thou  speakest  of,  and  that,  whe- 
ther I  surrender  or  not.  Since  one  or  t'other 
shall  make  no  difference  as  to  my  coming  and 
inhabiting  there,  and  placing  some  of  my  chil- 
dren among  them.  2dly.  That  no  law  be 
passed,  nor  privilege  granted,  by  my  lieutenant 
governor,  'till  they  have  settled  a  revenue  of 
£1000  per  ann.  upon  the  government,  at  least. 
I  too  mournfully  remember  how  noble  a  law  I 
had,  of  exports  and  imports,  when  I  was  first 
in  America,  that  had  been  worth  by  this  time 
some  thousands  a  year  ;  which  I  suspended  re- 
ceiving for  a  year  or  two,  and  that  not  without 
consideration  engaged  by  several  merchants. 
But  T.  Lloyd,  very  unhappily  for  me,  my  fa- 
mily, and  himself,  complimented  some  few  sel- 
fish SDn'it0  ™7,*k  tKo  i*opocil  tkorcol*,  ^without  my 

final  consent,  which  his  commission  required. 
And  that  has  been  the  source  of  all  my  loads 
and  inabilities  to  support  myself  under  the  trou- 
bles that  have  occurred  to  me  on  account  of 
settling  and  maintaining  that  colony.  For  I 
spent  upon  it  £10,000  the  first  two  years,  as 
appears  by  accounts  here  in  England  ;  which, 
with  £3000  I  overspent  myself  in  King  James's 
time,  and  the  war  in  Ireland  that  followed,  has 
been  the  true  cause  of  all  my  streights,  I  have 
since  laboured  under ;  and  no  supply  coming 
from  Pennsylvania  between  my  first  and  sec- 
ond voyage,  (being  15  years,)  to  alleviate  my 
burdens  and  answer  my  necessities ; — to  say 
nothing  of  what  my  deputy-governors  have 
lost  me,  from  the  beginning  even  in  Fletcher's 
time,  and  the  vast  sum  of  money  I  have  melt- 
ed away  here  in  London,  to  hinder  much  mis- 
chief against  us,  if  not  to  do  us  much  good — 
which  I  can  solemnly  say  has  not  been  less, 
communibus  minis,  than  £400  a  year,  which 
comes  to  near  £10,000.  Lord  Baltimore's 
two  shillings  per  hhd.,  with  anchorage,  ton- 
nage, and  other  immunities,  is  a  supply  far 
transcending  what  I  can  hope  for,  though  he 

*  He  had  married  Ed.  Shippcn's  daughter,  whom 
James  Logan  was  addressing. 


never  took  the  hundredth  part  of  the  concern 
upon  him  that  I  have  done  :  and  when  they 
gave  it  to  him,  they  were  in  poorer  circumstan- 
ces than  Pennsylvania  is  now,  by  many  de- 
grees. And  I  am  ashamed  to  tell  thee  how 
opprobriously  our  people's  treatment  of  me  has 
been  styled  by  people  of  almost  all  qualities  . 
and  stations.  -*###* 
To  thy  third  paragraph  I  only  say,  I  wish  I 
could  see  it,  for  I  am  a  crucified  man,  between 
injustice  and  ingratitude  there,  and  extortion 
and  oppression  here.  The  Lord  support  my 
spirit  through  it  all ! ! !" 

"  I  would  not  have  thee  trouble  thyself 
about  thy  reputation  here,  by  reason  of  the 
losses  I  have  sustained,  since  not  thy  fault. 
They  have  asked  why  the  goods  were  not  in- 
sured ;  which  I  justly  placed  to  the  account  of 
my  own  tenderness.  As  for  the  matters  be- 
tween thee  and  T.  S.,  I  am  not  ignorant  of 
what  troubles  a  mistress's  pretenders  undergo, 
and  hinted  at  it  as  some  obstruction  to  busi- 
ness. I  cannot  blame  what  I  wogld  never 
avoid  ;  but  be  sure  such  disorders  weaken  at- 
tention upon  other  business.  Remember  hu- 
mility, fear,  and  love,  are  the  triune  qualities  of 
a  good  Christian." 

"  I  never  concerned  myself  about  the  coin, 
only  wishing  it  were  alike  everywhere.  Nor 
do  I  think  they  will  suddenly  press  you  on 
that  thing.  But  'tis  a  great  mistake  to  think 
my  quit-rents  are  dubious,  because  the  rates 
are  changed  ;  since  my  quit-rents  were  ster- 
ling, and  the  rest  was  wheat,  and  the  wheat 
was  always  to  go  at  five  shillings,  to  avoid  both 
extremes ;  and  I  hope  thou  observest  to  my 
advantage  also,  I  have  lost  many  hundreds  of 
pounds  when  wheat  was  generally  at  seven 
shillings  per  bushel.  I  doubt  not  thy  integrity, 
any  more  than  thy  ability  ;  and,  depend  upon 
it,  if  my  matters  end  well,  thine  shall  not  end 
ill,  whether  in  or  out  of  employment.  I  pretty 
well  know  my  own  interest,  though  my  too 
kind  nature,  to  serve  others,  has  neglected 
it." 

"  21st  7br.  Pray  let  them  not  so  much  ne- 
glect the  gardens  at  Pennsbury,  as  to  let  them 
run  to  ruin  out  of  good  husbandry ;  but  cut 
down  the  weeds,  and,  when  dry,  burn  them, 
and  that  will  do  good  to  the  ground.  Send  per 
next,  a  pipe,  or  a  hhd.  at  least,  of  the  best  Ma- 
deira wine,  of  such  as  I  had  two  pipes  together, 
when  there.  Send  also  of  the  best  peach- 
stones,  a  gallon ;  at  least  a  quart  or  two. 

"  Why  cant  you  make  way  for  Parmyter? 
Wont  he  do?  I  fear  his  temper,  but  he  would 
balance  J.  Moore.  I  hope  to  have  a  regula- 
tion, after  I  have  procured  the  laws  ;  at  least  I 
am  assured  so  by  those  who  have  it  in  their 
power  to  effect  it.  The  lords  have  straggled 
about  the  country  these  three  or  four  weeks,  so 
that  the  wind  being  easterly,  I  fear  it  vdll  be 
impossible  to  get  them  ready,  though  tnlre  is 
only  form  wanting,  to  send  them  ;  and  so  tell 
the  people." 

The  next  letter,  dated  28th  Tenth  month, 
1805,  relates  to  Ford's  claim.  It  is  from  Wil- 
liam Penn  to  James  Logan. 

"  The  same  is  only  a  mortgage.  I  offered 
upon  the  adjusting  the  accounts,  (against 
which  I  have  great  and  equitable  exceptions,) 
that  the  half  should  be  then  presently  paid,  and 
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the  other  reasonably  secured  ;  and  that,  as  I 
desired  not  to  be  a  judge  in  my  own  case,  I 
did  propose  to  refer  it  to  Friends  of  their  and 
my  own  choosing.  Both  which,  (after  three 
years'  agitation,)  they  refused.  On  which,  I 
complained  to  the  meeting  they  belonged  unto  ; 
and  had  it  not  been  for  the  young  man's  late 
illness,  which  hindered  their  attendance  on  the 
meeting,  that  adjourned  from  week  to  week, 
mostly  on  that  account,  they  had  been  disown- 
ed by  the  meeting,  or  had  stopped  their  pro- 
ceedings in  chancery.  Those  people  have 
been  very  dilatory,  false,  and  changeable,  as 
well  as  insolent  and  unmannerly  ;  and  their 
strength  is  not  their  cause,  but  their  abettors — 
some  of  the  worst  among  you,  and  of  such 
here  as  have  long  laid  a  design  to  supplant 
both  me  and  mine.  I  hope  the  Lord  will  dis- 
appoint them,  to  their  shame.  The  reason 
why  they  will  not  refer  their  case,  is  supposed 
to  be  the  blackness  and  injustice  of  the  ac- 
count, whereby  they  hope  to  shuffle,  and  have 
the  oppressive  sum  allowed,  being  upon  secur- 
ity. But  my  counsel,  (esteemed  the  top  of 
that  court,)  assures  me  otherwise  ;  and  then, 
their  £12,000  pretence  must  bear  a  considera- 
ble abatement ;  whose  accounts,  though  so  vo- 
kiminous,  have  been,  through  Providence,  ra- 
ther than  by  my  carefulness,  preserved  entire ; 
— having  never  opened  them,  since  the  family 
delivered  them  sealed  to  me,  ?till  on  this  occa- 
sion. Some  of  the  exceptions  thereunto  are 
these :  First,  He  received  more  moneys  of 
mine  than  ever  he  paid  for  me,  as  appears 
from  the  account  enclosed.  Second,  That  the 
pretended  sum  amounts  to  that  height  by  an 
unreasonable  and  voracious  computation  of 
compound  interest  every  six  months,  (some- 
times sooner,)  at  six,  but  oftener  at  eight  per 
cent.  Third,  The  unusual  and  extravagant 
sums  he  sets  down  as  salary  money,  for  pay- 
ing himself  out  of  my  money — and  2\  per  cent, 
for  money  advanced,  when  the  custom  here  is 
but  i  per  cent.  Fourth,  That  he  did  not  set 
down  any  of  the  times  on  which  he  received 
£8000  of  my  money, — whereby  one  might 
bring  the  account,  to  a  balance — but  continued 
the  first  sum  advanced,  which  was  £2800,  and 
the  compound  interest  thereof,  reckoned  every 
•six  months  ;  with  other  demands,  as  aforesaid. 
There  are  many  things  more  which  I  cannot 
insert,  by  reason  of  the  shortness  of  time." 

"  Friends'  letter,  with  the  many  subscrip- 
tions [signatures]  is  come  to  hand.  My  dear 
love  to  them  all,  and  let  none  be  concerned 
about  the  lands  they  purchased,  either  before 
or  since  rny  last  being  among  you,  for  care 
was  taken  therein :  and  let  them  know,  that  I 
neither  have,  nor,  willingly,  shall  surrender, 
since  they  desire  I  should  not." 

"London,  9th  Twelfth  month,  1705. 
"  Clear  off  the  Fords  and  I  fly  to  you  ;  and, 
I  believe,  some  here  will  advance  half — at  least 
one-third,  did  Friends  there  do  the  like ;  and 
thou,  out  of  mine  own  in  thy  hands,  or  due  to 
me,  help  to  crown  all, — be  the  same  six  or 
twelve  thousand  pounds  to  be  paid." 

•  Thomas  Callowhill,  Penn's  father-in-law, 
wrote  at  this  period  to  James  Logan,  from 
Bristol,  under  date  of  23d  of  First  month, 

1706: 


"  I  have  seen  their  accounts,  stated  under 
both  their  hands,  (W.  P.  and  P.  F.,)  in  which 
by  his  easiness  and  want  of  caution,  (as  thou 
observes  it,)  he  gave  the  wretch  opportunities 
of  his  base,  barbarous,  and  wicked  extortions, 
that  ariseth  to  so  great  a  bulk  ;  which,  had 
they  been  corrected  in  time,  would  not  have 
amounted  to  the  tenth  part  of  what  they  now 
are.  That  little  knowledge  I  have  of  it  trou- 
bles me  ;  yet  I  have  comfort  in  this,  that  though 
their  concern  seems  great  and  exercising,  nei- 
ther him  nor  my  daughter  sinks  under  it,  but 
from  the  Divine  power  have  supports  to  their 
spirits  ;  and  I  pray  God  it  may  turn  to  their 
good,  and  be  instruction  to  their  posterity." 

And  Is.  Norris,  then  in  London,  wrote  about 
the  same  date  to  the  Secretary  :  "  After  all,  I 
think  the  fable  of  the  palm  good  in  him — '  the 
more  he  is  pressed,  the  more  he  rises.'  He 
seems  of  a  spirit  fit  to  bear,  and  rub  through 
difficulties  ;  and,  as  thou  observes,  his  founda- 
tion remains.  I  have  been  at  some  meetings 
with  him,  and  have  been  much  comforted  in 
them,  and  particularly  last  First-day." 

(To  be  continued.) 

A  Sailor's  Heroism. 

The  following  account  of  the  rescue  of  a 
female  named  Ford  and  child,  from  their  peri- 
lous situation  on  board  the  Oraloo,  illustrates 
the  characteristic  generosity  of  the  sailor. 

After  the  schooner  had  been  knocked  down, 
and  the  vessel  attending  her  had  taken  off — as 
they  supposed — all  who  were  alive,  the  captain 
and  a  sailor  named  Abraham  Heath  were  con- 
sulting how  they  should  manage  for  the  night, 
which  was  then  upon  them,  when  Heath 
thought  he  heard  a  faint  knocking.  Pie  said 
to  the  captain,  "  There  is  some  one  alive  on 
board  that  vessel,  and  here  goes  to  save  her, 
or  go  with  her." 

The  boat  put  back,  and  put  him  again  on 
board  the  O.  His  only  instrument  was  an 
axe.  He  descended  through  the  hole  previous- 
ly cut,  about  sixteen  inches  square  into  the 
cabin,  and  forced  himself  into  the  berths. 
These  he  was  compelled  to  clear.  The  cabin 
was  full  of  water,  except  when  she  rolled,  when 
a  small  triangular  space  about  sixteen  inches 
along  the  upper  edge  would  be  cleared  for  a 
moment  and  give  him  time  to  breathe.  In  this 
situation  he  cut  through  the  partition  at  the 
head  of  the  berths,  but  found  no  one.  He  then 
found  his  way  to  the  foot  of  the  berths,  cut 
through  another  partition,  but  still  found  no 
one. 

Finding  himself  cramped  for  the  want  of 
room,  in  the  second  tier  of  berths,  and  labour- 
ing to  extricate  himself,  he  lost  hold  of  his  axe, 
and  it  immediately  sank  to  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel.  He  dived  for  it,  found  it,  and  imme- 
diately commenced  working  at  the  partition  at 
the  foot  of  the  berth,  which  separated  it  from 
the  cook's  dish  room,  a  small  place  four  fect 
and  a  half  one  way  by  three  feet  and  a  half  the 
other,  and  four  feet  and  a  half  high.  Into  this 
room  —  Ford  had  gone,  to  aid  the  cook  in 
keeping  his  dishes  on  the  shelves,  before  he 
was  called  to  assist  on  deck.  When  the  vessel 
capsized,  the  door  was  shut  upon  her  by  the 
rushing  water,  and  held  fast ;  and  but  little 


water  could  have  entered  the  room  at  first, 
for  when  the  partition  was  knocked  open,  the 
room  was  not  more  than  two-thirds  filled  with 
water.  As  soon  as  the  first  opening  was  made, 
the  first  sound  that  saluted  the  generous  sai- 
lor  s  ears  was  the  voice  of  the  little  boy,  say- 
ing, "  Mother,  I  see  day -light  !" 

The  next  time  the  vessel  rolled,  the  whole 
room  filled  with  water.  The  generous  Heath 
seized  them  both,  and  after  dragging  them 
through  three  small  openings,  sometimes  under 
water,  and  sometimes  above  it — finally,  at  the 
imminent  peril  of  his  own  life,  succeeded  in 
saving  the  mother  and  child,  and  saw  them 
safe  on  board  the  accompanying  vessel.  An 
act  of  generosity  and  heroism  worthy  to  be 
written  in  letters  of  gold,  and  handed  down 
for  the  admiration  and  imitation  of  mankind. — 
Portland  Argus. 

Anecdote  of  Wilson,  the  Ornithologist. — 
The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  wrtiten 
to  a  friend  by  this  clever  and  amiable  natural- 
ist.— 

"  One  of  my  boys  caught  a  mouse  in  school 
a  few  days  ago,  and  directly  marched  up  to  me 
with  the  prize.  I  set  about  drawing  it  the  same 
evening ;  and  all  the  while  the  pantings  of  its 
little  heart  showed  it  to  be  in  the  most  extreme 
agonies  of  fear.  I  had  intended  to  kill  it,  in 
order  to  fix  in  the  claws  of  a  stuffed  owl  ;  but 
happening  to  spill  a  few  drops  of  water  near 
where  it  was  tied,  it  lapped  it  with  such  eager- 
ness, and  looked  in  my  face  with  such  an  eye 
of  supplicating  terror,  as  perfectly  overcame 
me.  I  immediately  untied  it,  and  restored  it 
to  life  and  liberty.  The  agonies  of  a  prisoner 
at  the  stake,  while  the  fire  and  instruments  of 
torture  are  preparing,  could  not  be  more  severe 
than  the  sufferings  of  that  poor  mouse  ;  and  in- 
significant as  the  object  was,  I  felt  at  the  mo- 
mant  the  sweet  sensation  which  mercy  leaves 
on  the  mind  when  she  triumphs  over  cruelty." 
— Late  paper. 

Wonderful  Spring. — There  is  an  extraor- 
dinary spring  of  water  in  Missouri,  about  fifty 
miles  north  of  Bateville,  which  has  been 
sounded  to  the  depth  of  five  hundred  fect  with- 
out touching  the  bottom.  One  of  the  Stat*5 
boundary  line  Commissioners  describes  it  a  ■ 
rising  in  the  western  extremity  of  a  basin  from 
a  cavity  nearly  circular,  about  fifty  yards  in 
diameter,  and  of  a  depth  hitherto  unfathomed. 
The  water  flows  with  but  little  variation  in 
quantity  throughout  the  year.  The  quantity* 
is  estimated  to  be  from  20  to  30,000  cubic  feet 
per  minute.  The  fall  is  rapid,  amounting  in 
the  distance  of  half  a  mile  to  12  or  15  fect. — 
Late  paper. 

The  rancour  of  malice  is  the  true  nature  of 
the  devil,  and  the  soul  possessed  therewith  is 
his  clearest  dwelling.  For  when  envy,  hatred, 
and  revenge  take  up  the  whole  heart,  there 
God  hath  no  room  left  to  be  in  all  his  thoughts. 
I  may  meet  a  mad  man  and  avoid  him  ;  I  may 
move  a  choleric  man  and  pacify  him ;  I  may 
cross  a  furious  drunkard  and  shun  him  ;  but  a 
malicious  man  is  more  dangerous,  implacable 
and  inevitable  than  they  all. — .4.  Warwick. 
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From  the  London  Friend. 

PUBLIC  SERVICES  OF  SARAH  GRUBB. 

(Concluded  from  page  64.) 
"York,  25th  of  Twelfth  Month,  1798. 

"  Thy  truly  affectionate  letter,  as  I  mention- 
ed to  brother  James,  reached  me  at  Alnwick ; 
it  proved  very  reviving  and  consolatory  to  me. 
I  thought  I  never  experienced  greater  nearness, 
or  partook  of  more  heartfelt  satisfaction  from 
any  of  thy  parental  communications,  though 
they  have  always  been  sweet  to  me,  than  I  did 
then.  The  agreeable  information  thou  gave 
me  of  your  welfare,  and  your  resignation  in 
giving  me  up  in  the  Master's  cause,  awakened 
in  my  mind  peculiar  feelings,  both  of  gratitude 
and  love.  I  trust  you  will  continue  to  have  an 
evidence  in  your  bosoms,  that  I  am  still  in  my 
place  with  dear  S.  L.,  and  I  hope  by  endea- 
vouring to  be  single  in  my  views,  and  pure  in 
my  dependence  on  the  Shepherd  of  Israel,  who 
puts  his  own  forth  and  goeth  before  them,  I  shall 
see  the  right  time  to  leave  her.  It  is  pleasing 
to  tell  thee  and  my  dear  mother,  we  are  very 
nearly  united  together  ;  and  the  more  we  suf- 
fer together,  the  more  we  seem  to  love  one 
another,  for  we  are,  I  do  think,  bound  in  the 
bundle  of  life  and  love  ;  and  I  may  say,  to  me 
it  appears  the  Lord's  doing,  and  marvellous  in 
my  eyes.  I  wrote  to  my  dear  sister  Mary 
from  Newcastle,  which  I  expect  you  would  be 
acquainted  with,  and  thereby  understand  we 
had  so  far  been  brought  through  difficulties 
without,  and  conflicts  within,  and  had  then  to  set 
up  again  our  Ebenezers,  and  say  with  humbled 
minds,  '  The  Lord  is  indeed  good  to  all  those 
who  endeavour  to  serve  him.'  He  was  our 
Almighty  Helper,  and  assisted  us  to  perform 
his  requirings,  so  that  we  were  rewarded  with 
incomes  of  peace. 

"  Third-day  which  was  the  next  day,  we 
tarried  at  Newcastle.  Fourth-day,  had  two 
meetings  at  villages*  a  few  miles  distant,  and 
returned  to  lodge.  Fifth-day,  took  our  final 
leave,  (at  least  for  the  present  as  far  as  we 
know) ;  had  two  meetings  also  that  day,  the 
first  seven  miles,  a  sweet  refreshing  season, 
at  a  village  called  Birtley ;  then  seven  miles 
further  to  Houghton-le-Spring,  where  we  had 
much  closer  work,  the  minds  of  the  people  be- 
ing generally  outward,  and  less  acquainted  with 
that  which  is  pure  and  undented  religion. 
However,  I  believe  we  did  as  well  as  we  knew 
how  amongst  them,  and  therein  were  satisfied. 
Next  day  at  Fatfield  and  Chesler-le-Street,  both 
■  which  were  trying  meetings,  and  yet  I  hope 
the  labour  was  not  entirely  without  effect ;  these 
were  only  four  miles  from  each  other,  and  at 
the  latter  place  we  lodged.  Seventh-day  morn- 
ing, rode  to  Durham  six  miles,  under  the  awful 
exercise  of  going  into  the  market,  an  exposure 
to  which  our  natures  feel  much  repugnance  ;  but 
in  Divine  requiring,  we  are  enabled  to  bear. 
I  am  glad  to.  say,  the  business  was  got  through 
withoutany  interruption,  though  one  person  was 
evidently  much  enraged,  if  I  may  use  the  ex- 
pression, but  the  power  of  God  was  over  all,  and 
he  was  afterwards,  I  understood,  sorry  for  his 
behaviour.  My  beloved  companion  had  two 
opportunities  with  the  people ;  they  behaved 

*  Whickham  and  Swalwell. — Itin. 


with  becoming  solidity,  and  she  soon  found  re- 
lief, so  that  we  were  but  a  short  time  with  them, 
which  was  a  favour.  In  the  afternoon  we  went 
to  visit  the  prisoners,  forty-five  in  number ;  a 
lively  opportunity  with  them.  Had  two  large 
crowded  meetings  next  day,  (First,)  in  an  as- 
sembly-room ;  that  in  the  afternoon  was  a  re- 
markable time,  Truth  reigned  over  all  at  last, 
and  was  triumphant." 

The  Extracts  from  Ann  Baker's  letters  cease 
here  ;  and  it  would  appear  that  at  this  time  she 
parted  with  her  beloved  companion.  A  note  in 
the  Itinerary,  under  date  16th  (or  17th)  of 
Twelfth  month,  says,  "  A  farewell  opportunity 
with  several  Friends,  whose  company  has  been 
sweet  to  us." 

On  the  17th,  Sarah  Lynes  went  to  Darling- 
ton, holding  a  public  meeting  by  the  way  at 
Ferry  Hill.  On  the  18th,  she  attended  the 
Monthly  Meeting  ;  and  on  the  19th,  had  a  pub- 
lic meeting  at  Aycliff,  where,  she  says,  "  we 
were  .alarmingly  disturbed  in  the  forepart  by 
two  men  coming  in  intoxicated,  who  would  not 
be  persuaded  to  withdraw.  After  much  resis- 
tance they  were  forcibly  taken  out  ;  the  people 
settled  ;  and  it  became  a  profitable  time,  and  en- 
ded ivell,  though  with  sorrow  to  myself."  At 
Darlington  she  held  a  public  meeting  on  the 
20th,  one  at  Heighington  on  the  21st,  and  one 
at  Smeaton  on  the  22nd ;  at  Northallerton,  on 
the  23rd,  she  had  two  public  meetings,  and 
proceeded  thence  to  the  Quarterly  Meeting  at 
York,which  took  place  on  the  26th  and  27th. 
From  York  she  returned  to  Darlington,  and 
attended  the  Quarterly  Meeting  there,  on  the 
1st  of  the  First  month,  1799. 

On  the  5th,  S.  L.  travelled  again  to  York 
for  the  purpose  of  visiting  Friends  of  that  meet- 
in  their  families,  a  service  which  occupied  till 
the  11th,  arid  embraced  37  sittings.  In  the 
course  of  it  she  visited  the  School  and  the  Re- 
treat. On  the  18th,  20th  and  21st,  she  had 
public  meetings  at  the  villages  of  Shipton,  Hes- 
lington  and  Haxby  respectively,  and  on  the 
22nd,  visited  the  York  Infirmary.  On  the 
24th,  she  invited  the  inhabitants  of  Acomb 
to  a  meeting  for  worship  ;  on  the  28th  and 
29th,  she  had  similar  service  at  Askam  and 
Dunnington ;  and  on  the  5th  of  the  Seeond 
month,  journeyed  on  to  Doncaster,  where  she 
attended  a  public  meeting  next  day  ;  and  had 
one  at  Warnsworih  the  day  following.  She 
held  several  public  meetings  at  Doncaster 
amongst  which  was  one  (on  the  9th)  in  the 
market,  "  a  solemn  opportunity." 

On  the  20th,  we  find  her  at  Sheffield,  where 
she  was  occupied  with  religious  visits  to  the 
families  of  Friends,  until  the  25th  of  the  Third 
month,  when  the  Quarterly  Meeting  at  Leeds, 
and  other  engagements, 'for  a  time  interrupted 
that  labour.  On  the  1st  of  the  Fourth  month, 
she  held  a  public  meeting  at  Wakefield,  and 
one  at  Barnesley  on  the  2nd  ;  on  the  3rd,  she 
proceeded  to  Doncaster,  where  she  had  a  pub- 
lic meeting  on  the  7th,  "  for  the  higher  class  of 
the  inhabitants  ;"  on  the  9th,  one  at  Conisbro', 
on  the  10th  and  12th,  at  Rotherham,  and  on 
the  11th,  at  Hooton  Roberts.  On  the  13th,  she 
was  again  at  Sheffield,  where  she  shortly  re- 
sumed the  visits  to  the  families,  which  occupied 
until  the  23rd, — 167  sittings  in  all.  On  the 
last  day  she  also  held  another  public  meeting. 


On  the  3rd  of  the  Fifth  month,  she  had  a  simi- 
lar meeting  at  Attercliff,  "  in  a  barn  ;  a  very 
large  gathering,  very  trying  to  my  feelings." 

Under  date  of  the  4th,  is  the  following  note  : 
"  Heard  the  affecting  account  of  the  sudden  re- 
moval of  William  Fairbank's  son,  John,  after  a 
few  hours'  illness  ;  a  promising  youth  'just 
turned  his  20th  year.  A  striking  memento, 
and  instructs  us  that  here  we  have  no  continu- 
ing city."  On  the  5th,  public  meetings  at 
Woodhouse  and  Hacklethorp,  "  at  each  place 
large  and  satisfactory  ;"  and  on  the  6th  at  Ec- 
clesall.  On  the  7th  at  Chesterfield,  8th  at 
Mansfield,  10th  at  Ashby,  12th  at  Sutton  Cold- 
field,  and  the  same  day  at  Birmingham.  On 
the  following  day,  she  had  six  interviews  with 
the  inmates  of  the  Hospital  there.  At  War- 
wick, on  the  14th,  her  Christian  sympathies 
were  excited  on  behalf  of  the  prisoners,  whom 
she  visited.  On  the  15th,  she  had  public  meet- 
ings with  the  inhabitants  of  Wellsburn  and 
Stratfbid-on-Avon,  and  on  the  16th,  with  those 
of  Woodstock. 

Here  these  arduous  services  seem  to  have 
concluded,  although  the  Itinerary  contains  the- 
names  of  the  various  stages  from  Woodstock 
to  London,  where.  S.  L.  arrived  on  the  19th, 
no  doubt  for  the  purpose  of  attending  the  Yearly 
Meeting,  and  also  from  London  to  Birmingham, 
which  town  she  reached  on  the  1 1th  of  the 
Sixth  month,  1799.  From  the  commencement 
of  the  journey,  on  the  16th  of  Eighth  Month, 
1797,  she  had  travelled  upwards  of  4000 
miles. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

HISTORY 

OF  THE  RELIGIOUS  PROGRESS  OF  THE 

"People  called  Quakers"  in  Pennsylvania. 

BY  SAMUEL  SMITH. 
(Continued  from  page  60.) 
."  Hammersmith,  30th  Tenth  month,  '89. 
"  Dear  Friends : 

"  I  cannot  slip  this  opportunity,  but  send 
you  the  endeared  salutations  of  my  love,  that 
in  the  Truth  gives  me  frequent  occasions  to  re- 
member you,  and  earnestly  desire  your  preser- 
vation to  God,  as  well  as  your  comfort  and 
prosperity  about  outward  things,  about  which 
have  a  care  that  they  grow  not  too  fast  upon 
you,  nor  too  many  for  you.  I  mean  as  to  the 
cares  and  concerns  that  attend  them,  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  your  spirits  ;  for  it  is  a  blessed  state 
to  enjoy  and  use  the  world  in  the  dominion  of 
his  life  and  power,  that  has  quickened  us  ,by 
his  Light  and  Spirit,  a  people  to  himself;  for 
in  this  stands  all  our  peace  and  blessedness, 
that  God  be  eyed  in  the  first  place,  that  we  set 
him  on  our  right  hand,  that  we  set  him  contin- 
ually before  our  eyes,  and  that  our  eye  be  di- 
rected towards  him  in  all  things,  as  the  eye  of 
the  handmaid  is  to  her  mistress ;  that  we  may 
be  able  to  say,  in  truth  and  righteousness,  we 
have  none  in  heaven  but  him,  nor  any  on  earth 
besides  him.  This  it  is  that  keeps  God's  people 
everywhere  ;  for  hereby  they  put  on  Christ  in 
all  his  blessed  teachings  and  leadings,  and 
make  no  provision  for  the  flesh,  to  fulfil  the 
lusts  thereof.  Friends,  they  are  deep  words, 
and  deeper  things.  I  know  you  understand 
me,  and  I  hope  you  feel  me,  who  have  your 
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eyes  to  the  mark,  and  look  to  the  joy  before 
you,  that  is  above  all  joys  in  this  momentary, 
troublesome,  busy  world.  And  now,  Friends, 
I  have  a  word  more  to  you,  and  that  is  this  : 
that  faith,  hope,  and  charity,  are  the  great 
helps  and  marks  of  true  Christians  ;  but,  above 
all,  charity  is  the  love  of  God,  or  divine  love  ; 
blessed  are  they  that  are  come  to  it,  and  hold 
the  Truth  in  it,  and  work  and  act  in  it ;  for 
they  are  poor  indeed  in  spirit  of  their  own,  but 
rich  in  God's  ;  they  are  meek,  they  inherit. 
All  other  states  are  a  brangle  in  comparison  ; 
bu.t  this  enjoys,  this  possesses,  this  reigns.  Oh, 
come  into  this  love  more  and  more,  for  to  this 
shall  all  gifts  and  operations  give  place,  and 
they  do  so  in  the  hearts  of  those,  that  are  come 
to  know  charity  greatest  in  them.  It  will  pre- 
serve peace  in  the  church,  peace  in  the  state, 
peace  in  families,  aye,  and  peace  in  particular 
bosoms.  God  Almighty  draw,  I  beseech  him, 
all  your  hearts  into  this  heavenly  love,  more 
and  more,  that  the  work  of  it  may  shine  out  to 
God's  glory,  and  your  comfort.  For  matters 
here,  as  to  myself,  I  am  well  and  free ;  and  for 
the  church  of  God,  liberty  continues.  But  in 
the  nations  of  Europe,  great  wars  and  rumours 
of  wars,  such  as  have  not  been,  almost  from 
the  beginning  ;  suns  are  turned  into  darkness, 
and  moons  into  blood,  for  the  notable  day  is  at 
the  door.  It  could  be  borne  from  some  of  you 
when  you  went  for  America,  that  such  a  day 
would  come ;  but  come  and  coming  it  is,  for 
almost  every  eye  sees  it,  and  tongue  says  it, 
and  some  thousands,  alas  !  have  already  felt  it. 
Sanctify,  therefore,  the  Lord  in  your  hearts  ; 
be  satisfied  in  him,  and  in  your  lot ;  and  walk 
worthy  of  his  daily  mercy  and  attendance  upon 
you,  and  care  over  you.  And  the  Lord  keep 
you  to  the  end. 

"  I  am,  in  the  Truth  that  makes  us  near  to 
God,  and  one  to  another, 

"  Your  faithful  Friend  and  brother, 
Wm.  Penn." 

Chapter  VII. — First  establishment  of  a  free  school  in 
Philadelphia.  Account  of  the  separation  made  by 
George  Keith,  with  an  epistle  of  advice  from  nine 
Friends  in  London. 

Friends  in  Philadelphia,  considering  the  ad- 
vantages a  free  school  might  be  of  in  the  city, 
did,  in  the  Fifth  month  this  year,  agree  with 
1  George  Keith  to  officiate  for  them  as  a  school- 
master, for  which  purpose  he  removed  from 
Freehold.    His  salary  was  fifty  pounds  per 
annum,  with  a  house  for  his  family  to  live  in,  a 
i  school-house  provided,  and  the  profits  of  the 
:  school  besides,  for  one  year ;  for  two  years 
i  more,  his  scIkooI  was  to  be  made  worth  one- 
;  hundred  and  twenty  pounds  per  annum,  if  he 
thought  fit  to  stay  so  long.    He  was  to  teach 
the  poor  gratis.    He  continued  in  that  station 
about  a  year,  and  then  his  usher,  Thomas  Ma- 
kin,  was,  at  his  desire,  appointed  to  succeed 
j  him  in  the  school,  but  not  in  the  salary,  having 
!  only  forty  pounds  per  annum,  with  a  house 
and  school-house  found. 

1690.  — In  the  year  1690,  James  Dill  worth, 
ofNeshamony,  or  Middletown,  in  Pennsylva- 
nia, paid  a  religious  visit  to  Friends  in  Mary- 
land. 

1691.  — In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1691, 
one  Babit,  and  his  crew,  stole  a  small  sloop 


from  a  wharf  in  Philadelphia,  and  going  down 
the  river,  committed  divers  robberies,  of  which 
speedy  intelligence  being  given  to  the  magis- 
trates, three  of  them  gave  out  a  warrant,  in  the 
nature  of  a  hue  and  cry,  to  take  them,  in  order 
to  a  legal  trial  and  punishment ;  by  virtue 
whereof  they  were  taken,  and  brought  to  jus- 
tice. The  magistrates  who  granted  this  war- 
rant, being  some,  or  all  of  them,  of  those  called 
Quakers,  occasion  was  taken  to  construe  this 
action  as  inconsistent  with  their  principles 
against  fighting,  especially  when  on  the  defection 
of  George  Keith,  (which  soon  followed,)  it  was 
made  a  party  business,  and  dressed  up  in  the 
colouring  usual  on  such  occasions  ;  though 
from  George  Keith's  own  account  of  the  mat- 
ter, (Antichrist  and  Sadducee,  p.  6,)  it  should 
seem  no  very  formidable  inconsistency,  it  be- 
ing only  that  Peter  Boss,  and  one  or  two  more 
with  him,  in  a  little  boat,  took  the  sloop,  hav- 
ing neither  gun,  sword,  nor  spear. 

George  Keith  was  a  public  preacher  and 
writer  in  defence  of  the  principles  held  by  the 
Quakers,  and  had  hitherto  been  a  serviceable 
member  of  that  Society,  and  was  not  without 
due  honour  among  his  brethren  ;  but  before  he. 
left  England,  he  was  .thought  to  have  imbibed 
some  particular  tenets,  of  no  service  to  him, 
and  being  a  learned  man,  of  good  natural  parts, 
ready  in  expression,  and  of  an  aspiring  natur- 
al temper,  had,  upon  divers  occasions,  discov- 
ered an  unwarrantable  emulation,  built  upon 
the  opinion  of  his  own  superiority.  That  he 
had  imbibed  latent  notions,  inconsistent  with 
his  profession,  he  soon  manifested  after  being 
disowned  by  Friends,  which  before  had  only 
been  avowed  to  a  few  intimates.  Several  of 
his  Friends  had  cautioned  him  in  great  Chris- 
tian tenderness  of  the  dangerous  consequences 
of  attempting  to  be  wise  above  what  is  written. 
He  had  declared  in  the  early  part  of  his  life, 
that  men  who  lived  faithful  to  what,  by  the 
Light,  Grace  and  Spirit  of  God  was  made 
known  to  them,  though  they  had  not  the  mat- 
ter of  Christ's  outward  birth,  death,  i*esurrec- 
tion,  and  ascension  revealed,  or  made  known 
to  them  ;  yet  living  faithful  to  what  God  by 
his  Light,  or  Holy  Spirit,  had  made  known  to 
them,  they  should  be  saved,  though  they  died 
in  that  state ;  and  that  the  contrary  doctrine 
was  uncharitable  ;*  and  had  thus  argued  upon 
it :  "  Why  may  not  the  benefit  of  Christ's  tak- 
ing on  him  the  form  of  a  man,  redound  unto 
many  who  do  not  expressly  know  it,  even  as 
a  diseased  person  may  receive  benefit  of  a  cure 
applied  to  him,  though  he  has  not  an  express 
knowledge  of  all  the  means  and  ways,  how, 
from  first  to  last,  it  hath  been  prepared."  But 
upon  his  being  disowned,  in  flat  contradiction 
to  this  doctrine,  to  the  admiration  of  those  that 
knew  what  he  had  before  published,  he  declar- 
ed both  in  his  preaching  and  private  discourses, 
that  none  could  be  saved  without  the  know- 
ledge and  faith  of  Christ's  outward  birth,  death, 
&c.  ;  and  when  it  was  objected  to  him,  how 
hard  that  would  be  upon  honest  Gentiles,  who, 
though  they  should  steer  never  so  exactly  ac- 
cording to  the  law  written  in  their  hearts,  must 
notwithstanding,  for  want  of  that  knowledge, 


*  Vide  his  book,  called  "The  Rector  Corrected," 
&c. 


which  they  had  no  means  of  corning  at,  perish 
without  remedy  ;  and  that  infants  dying  in 
their  infancy,  and  deaf,  and  dumb  persons, 
must  also,  upon  that  scheme,  be  in  like  dismal 
situation  ;  he  would  answer  that  they  could  not 
perish,  though  they  died  in  that  state,  but 
would  have  an  opportunity  to  hear  the  gospel 
preached,  and  thereby  of  being  saved,  in  some 
one  revolution  afterwards.*  Thus  borrowing 
from  the  Pythagorean  tenets,  to  render  his  no- 
tions of  the  Christian  doctrines  consistent  with 
each  other. 

To  render  the  account  of  the  separation  that 
now  happened  the  more  intelligible,  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  premise  thus  much  generally  of 
some  principles,  with  which  it  was  said,  Keith 
had  divers  times  been  tampering  with  several 
of  those  he  could  not  venture  to  entrust  with 
a  secret  of  such  consequence,  which  though 
they,  were  not  the  immediate  cause  of  the  sepa- 
ration, were  thought  to  have  no  small  share  in 
it. 

He  possibly  might  have  observed,  that  seve- 
ral of  his  brethren,  less  curious  after  specula- 
tive points,  but  better  established  than  himself, 
were  fearful  that  he  had  unadvisedly  got  from 
his  watch,  and  was  in  a  dangerous  way  ;  and 
instead  of  making  it  the  prudent  occasion  of 
self-examination  and  amendment,  suffered  it 
rather  to  stimulate  to  ill-will  and  party  heats  ; 
and  building  on  his  own  past  experiences, 
thought  himself  of  importance  enough  to  vin- 
dicate his  principles  and  conduct,  though  at 
the  expense  of  the  unity  of  his  brethren,  and 
the  peace  of  Society ;  and  taking  occasion  at 
some  words  uttered  in  the  public  testimonies  of 
William  Stockdale  and  Thomas  Fitzwater,  in 
the  latter  end  of  this  year,  charged  them  with 
preaching  false  doctrine,  in  that  they  set  forth 
the  Light  of  Christ  to  be  sufficient  to  salva- 
tion and  declared  to  Thomas  Fitzwater,  that 
he  himself  did  not  believe  the  Light  was  sv-f/i- 
cient,  without  something  else  ;  and  upon  Tho- 
mas's mentioning  it,  complained  against  him 
to  the. Monthly  Meeting;  when  upon  Thomas's 
asserting  the  truth  of  it,  and  George  Keith  de- 
nying it,  Thomas  Pritchard,  William  Harwood, 
Benjamin  Chambers,  Francis  Rawles,  William 
Southby,  and  several  other  disinterested 
Friends,  declared  as  witnesses  present  when 
the  words  were  spoken,  that  Thomas  Fitzwa- 
ter's  allegations  were  true.  Upon  which  the 
meeting  saw  no  cause  to  give  judgment  against 
Thomas  for  asserting  any  untruth;  but  the 
manner  of  doing  it,  in  George's  absence,  and 
without  first  endeavouring  a  reconciliation  with 
him,  they  thought  proceeded  from  a  wronii;  spi- 
rit ;  upon  which  Thomas  very  readily  acknow- 
ledged, that  though  the  charge  in  itself  was 
true,  he  had  rashly  mentioned  it. 

Keith  likewise  complained  to  the  Ministers' 
Meeting,  against  Stockdale,  for  having  said  that 
his  (Keith's)  preaching  Christ  without,  and 

*  The  substance  of  this  is  taken  from  a  memoran- 
dum of  those  things  left  by  Caleb  Puscy,  a  man  of 
undisputed  veracity,  who  was  particularly  George 
Keith's  intimate  belbrc  lie  left  Friends,  and  very  much 
concerned  in  opposing  him  allerwards,  from"  whose 
private  memoirs  most  of  the  transactions  relating  to 
George  Keith's  behaviour  about  the  time  of  the  sepa- 
tation,  that  have  not  a  particular  reference,  are  also 
taken.  See  also,  on  the  above  subject,  Proteus  Eccle- 
siasticus,  pp.  25,  2G. 
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Christ  within,  was  preaching  two  Christs. 
Stockdale  denied  that  the  words  were  so'  spok- 
en ;  and  alleged  against  Keith,  that  besides  cal- 
ling him  an  ignorant  heathen,  he  used  several 
other  vilifying  expressions.  The  meeting,  how- 
ever, were  of  opinion,  that  Stockdale  was  re- 
provable  and  blame-worthy,  for  uttering  the 
words  he  did,  they  being  an  offence  to  many 
sound  and  tender  Friends,  and  that  he  should 
condemn  the  same  ;  and  that  as  to  George 
Keith's  manner  of  proceeding  against  him,  they 
could  not  own  it  to  be  pursuant  to  gospel  order, 
he  having  not  alone  dealt  with  him,  in  a  pri- 
vate and  friendly  manner,  before  he  had  further 
prosecuted  his  complaint ;  and  that  they  could 
not  hold  him  excusable  for  his  indecent  expres- 
sions to  William  Stockdale,  he  being  elder  in 
Truth,  and  in  years. 

Friends  in  England,  hearing  of  this  differ- 
ence, several  of  them  wrote  and  sent  an  epis- 
tle to  their  brethren  here,  to  the  effect  follow- 
ing: 

"London,  28th  Seventh  month,  1691. 
"  Dear  Friends  and  brethren  : 

"  Thomas  Lloyd,  Arthur  Cook,  and  the  rest 
concerned.  In  the  dear  love  and  tender  bow- 
els of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  in  true  bro- 
therly kindness,  which  lives  in  our  hearts  tow- 
ard you  all,  and  to  the  whole  heritage  of  God, 
we  sincerely  salute  you  all ;  heartily  wishing 
and  praying  that  Christian  charity,  love,  and 
concord,  with  all  brotherly-kindness,  meekness, 
gentleness,  patience,  and  tender-heartedness, 
with  all  Christian  virtues,  and  fruits  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  may  live  and  increase  in  you  all, 
both  towards  God  and  one  another,  to  the  glo- 
ry of  God,  and  mutual  comfort,  rejoicing  and 
refreshing  each  other,  and  all  Friends  and  ten- 
der-hearted and  well-meaning  people,  among 
whom  you  are  conversant ;  that  you  all  may 
shine  in  your  conversations  and  communion  in 
Christ  Jesus,  as  lively  examples  of  Christian 
charity,  peace  and  concord,  in  the  sight  of  all 
men. 

"  But,  dear  Friends  and  brethren,  we  hav- 
ing received  some  letters  from  you,  all  dated  in 
the  Third  month,  1691,  with  some  other  ac- 
count of  some  differences  and  dissatisfactions 
among  some  of  you  in  those  parts,  about  mat- 
ters of  faith  and  doctrine;  it  is  no  small  bur- 
then and  suffering  upon  our  tender  spirits,  that 
any  such  differences,  controversies  or  disputes, 
should  fall  out  among  you,  in  such  matters,  at 
this  time  of  day ;  especially  among  so  many 
wise  and  gifted  men,  as  you,  and  others  among 
you,  are,  there  should  not  appear  more  discre- 
tion and  prudence,  in  your  management  of 
such  matters  of  controversy,  or  seeming  differ- 
ences in  religious  matters,  than  to  suffer  them 
to  be  exposed  to  the  world,  or  any  that  are 
without,  (as  we  understand  they  are,  in  some 
measure,)  to  the  reproach  of  Truth,  and  giving 
adversaries  advantage  against  you  ;  tending  to 
the  undervaluing  of  your  testimony.  This  is 
no  small  grief  and  sorrow  to  us  ;  and  the  more, 
because  we  love  you,  and  have  had  a  good  and 
tender  esteem  of  you  for  Truth's  sake.  And, 
dear  Friends,  we  are  so  charitable  and  tender 
in  our  spirits  towards  you  all,  and  so  desirous 
the  Lord  may  bless  you,  that  we  do  not  under- 
stand, but  that  if  you  all  sink  down  into  the 
holy  Seed  of  life,  to  feci  the  divine  Power  of 


Christ,  and  thereby  true  charity  and  tender- 
ness to  be  raised,  and  to  spring  up  in  you  tow- 
ards each  other ;  but  that  thereby  matters  may 
be  easily  composed  among  you,  as  a  right  un- 
derstanding of  each  others'  sentiments,  minds, 
and  meanings,  comes  to  be  obtained ;  all  heats, 
and  passions,  and  severe  treatments  and  con- 
structions being  laid  aside,  and  watched  against, 
and  the  language  of  the  holy  Scriptures  kept 
in  and  unto,  in  meek  and  amicable  discourses 
privately  held,  which  ought  to  be  endeavoured 
and  laboured  for,  and  all  uncharitableness, 
heats,  and  animosities,  laid  wholly  aside ;  for 
where  these  prevail,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  -is 
not  in  the  midst  to  counsel,  and  decide  and  de- 
termine differences.  But  where  two  or  three 
are  gathered  together  in  his  name,  in  his  fear, 
in  a  holy  reverence  and  regard  to  him,  there 
he  is,  and  will  be  present  to  counsel,  judge  and 
determine  ;  to  resolve  matters  clearly,  to  bind 
and  to  loose  ;  for  which  end,  there  must  be  a 
waiting  in  humility,  meekness,  and  patience  of 
Christ  Jesus,  and  no  striving  in  the  will  of 
man,  nor  a  giving  way  to  any  harshness, 
roughness,  heats,  or  passions,  on  man's  part. 

(To  be  continued.) 

Teaching  by  Similitude. 

It  will  neither  be  a  lawful  life  nor  a  happy 
one,  unless  it  have  some  work  in  hand,  some 
end  in  view.  Those  of  you  who  are  familiar 
with  the  shore,  may  have  seen,  attached  to  the 
inundated  reef,  a  creature  (whether  a  plant  or 
animal,  you  could  scarcely  tell,)  rooted  to  the 
rock  as  a  plant  might  be,  and  twirling  its  long 
tentacula  as  an  animal  would  do.  This  plant- 
animal's  life  is  somewhat  monotonous,  for  it 
has  nothing  to  do  but  grow,  and  twirl  its  feel-- 
ers,  float  in  the  tide,  or  fold  itself  up  on  its 
footstalk,  when  that  tide  has  receded,  for 
months  and  years  together.  Now  would  it  not 
be  very  dismal  to  be  transformed  into  a  zoo- 
phyte? Would  it  not  be  an  awful  punishment, 
with  your  human  soul  still  in  you,  to  be  an- 
chored to  a  rock,  able  to  do  nothing  but  spin 
about  your  arms,  or  fold  them  up  again,  and 
knowing  no  variety,  except  when  the  receding 
ocean  left  you  in  the  daylight,  or  the  returning 
waters  plunged  you  into  the  green  depths 
again,  or  the  sweeping  tide  brought  you  the 
prize  of  a  young  periwinkle  or  an  invisible  star- 
fish ?  But  what  better  is  the  life  you  are  spon- 
taneously leading?  What  greater  variety 
marks  your  existence,  than  chequers  the  life 
of  the  sea-anemone  ?  Does  not  one  day  float 
over  you  after  another,  just  as  the  tide  floats 
over  it,  and  find  you  much  the  same,  and  leave 
you  vegetating  still  ?  Are  you  more  useful  ? 
What  real  service  to  others  did  you  render 
yesterday?  What  tangible  amount  of  occupa- 
tion did  you  overtake  in  the  one  hundred  and 
sixty-eight  hours,  of  which  last  week  consist- 
ed ?  And  what  higher  end  in  living  have  you 
than  that  polypus  ?  *  *  *  As 
it  curtseys  in  the  waves,  and  vibrates  its  ex- 
ploring arms,  and  gorges  some  dainty  medusa, 
the  sea-anemone  goes  through  nearly  the  same 
round  of  pursuits  and  enjoyments  with  your 
intelligent  and  immortal  self.  Is  this  a  life  for 
a  rational  and  responsible  creature  to  lead  ? — 
Extract. 


There  are  some  who  have  no  business,  and 
are  of  no  use  in  the  world.  They  are  doing 
no  good,  and  attempting  none  ;  and  when  they 
are  taken  out  of  the  world,  their  removal  cre- 
ates no  vacancy.  When  an  oak,  or  any  noble 
and  useful  tree  is  uprooted,  its  removal  creates 
a  blank.  For  years  after,  when  you  look  to 
the  place  which  once  knew  it,  you  see  that 
something  is  missing.  The  branches  of  adja- 
cent trees  have  not  yet  supplied  the  void.  They 
will  hesitate  to  occupy  the  place  formerly  filled 
by  their  powerful  neighbour;  and  there  is  still 
a  deep  chasm  in  the  ground — a  rugged  pit 
which  shows  how  far  the  giant  roots  once 
spread.  But  when  a  leafless  pole,  a  wooden 
pin,  is  plucked  up,  it  comes  easy  and  clean 
away.  There  is  no  rending  of  the  turf,  no 
marring  of  the  landscape,  no  vacuity  created, 
no  regret.  It  leaves  no  memento,  and  is  never 
missed.  Now,  which  are  you?  Are  you  ce- 
dars, planted  in  the  house  of  the  Lord,  casting 
a  cool  and  grateful  shadow  on  those  around 
you?  Are  you  palm-trees,  rich  and  flourish- 
ing, yielding  bounteous  fruit,  and  making  all 
who  know  you,  bless  you  ?  Are  you  so  use- 
ful, that  were  you  once  away,  it  would  not  be 
easy  to  fill  your  place  again ;  but  people,  as 
they  pointed  to  the  void  in  the  plantation,  the 
pit  in  the  ground,  would  say,  "  It  was  here 
that  that  brave  cedar  grew  :  it  was  here  that 
that  old  palm-tree  diffused  his  familiar  shadow, 
and  showered  his  mellow  clusters !"  Or  are 
you  a  peg,  a  pin,  a  rootless,  branchless,  fruit- 
less thing,  that  may  be  pulled  up  any  day,  and 
no  one  ever  care  to  ask  what  has  become  of 
it?  What  are  you  doing  ?  What  are  you 
contributing  to  the  world's  happiness,  or  the 
church's  glory?  What  is  your  business? — 
Extract. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

True  Light. 

To  be  properly  dependent  for  Divine  light 
and  knowledge,  is  necessary  for  the  Christian. 
If  we  think  that  we  can  see,  and  hold  ourselves 
in  a  state  of  independence  above  Divine  instruc- 
tion, our  darkness  still  continues,  and  our  bles- 
sed Lord  will  not  condescend  to  enlighten  us ; 
but  if  in  unfeigned  humility  we  acknowledge  our 
blindness,  and  apply  ourselves  in  true  Christian 
sincerity,  as  many  did  formerly,  with  the  earn- 
est supplication,  "  Lord  that  I  might  receive 
my  sight,"  his  never-failing  compassion  is  al- 
ways ready  to  relieve  at  the  right  time,  and  to 
open  by  degrees  the  blind  eye,  till  our  sight  in 
a  spiritual  sense  is  truly  distinct ;  and  we  are 
enabled  to  see  things  as  they  really  are,  and 
so  distinguish  light  from  darkness.  And  this 
doubtless  all  must  experience,  before  it  can  be 
said  of  them,  that  they  are  really  enlightened. 
Our  blessed  Lord  said  on  one  occasion,  "  For 
judgment  I  am  come  into  this  world :  that  they  • 
which  see  not  might  see,  and  that  they  which  I 
see  might  be  made  blind."  (John  ix.  39.)  In 
the  concluding  verse  of  the  same  chapter  he  ! 
tells  the  Pharisees  "  If  ye  were  blind,  ye  should 
have  no  sin  ;  but  now  ye  say,  we  see  ;  there- 
fore your  sin  remaineth." 


He  that  overcomes  his  passions,  conquers 
his  greatest  enemies. 


TMJE  FRIEN1). 
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For"  The  Friend." 

ROBERT  BARCLAY. 

The  following  neat  and  appropriate  sketch  of 
Robert  Barclay,  drawn  up  by  William  Jones, 
author  of  the  "  History  of  the  Waldenses," 
"  Biblical  Cyclopedia,"  &c,  may  be  worthy  of 
a  place  in  "  The  Friend."    That  learned  and 
skilful  Apologist  foisthe  true  Christian  divinity 
has  always  commanded  the  respect  of  well-in- 
formed and  enlightened  Christians,  not  a  few 
of  whom  have  regarded  his  arguments  for  the 
doctrines  of  Friends,  taking  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures for  authority,  as  conclusive  and  irrefuta- 
table.    His  work  has  the  credit  of  convincing 
more  persons  of  the  truth  of  our  principles, 
than  any  other  written  by  a  Friend  ;  and  it  is 
a  striking  fact,  that  those  who  join  the  Society 
on  the  ground  of  religious  conviction,  through 
obedience  to  the  leadings  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
when  they  come  to,  read  Barclay's  Apology, 
find  that  the  principles  of  Christianity,  as  laid 
down  in  the  Scriptures,  and  opened  to-  them  by 
the  Light  of  Christ,  accord  with  the  doctrines  of 
Barclay.    They  there  find  their  own  faith,  as 
taught  them  in  the  school  of  Christ,  clearly  set 
forth,  so  that  many  have  been  struck  with  it, 
as  face  answering  to  face  in  a  glass.  When 
superficial   professors   set   about   to  reform 
Christendom,  it  is  not  uncommon  for  them  to 
strive  to  pull  down  the  doctrines  and  works  of 
better  men,  and  of  deeper  religious  experience 
than  themselves,  that  they  may  take  the  place 
and  authority  which  they  have  occupied  in  the 
affections  and  judgments  of  their  fellow  believ- 
ers.   This  is  attempted  sometimes  directly  and 
sometimes  insidiously  ;  and  such  often  find  sup- 
porters, especially  if  they  propose  a  system 
which  does  not  involve  as  much  personal  con- 
flict, and  strict  circumspect  walking  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  habits  and  maxims  of  a  vain  world. 
Attempts  have  been  made  upon  the  doctrines 
of  Barclay,  but  have  always  failed  to  lay  waste 
their  truth  and  their  authority  with  the  Society 
of  Friends.    There  is  only  one  way,  which  is 
by  Christ,  and  the  nearer  we  keep  to  him  the 
more  clear  and  evident  will  be  the  distinction 
between  his  religion,  and  the  way  of  it,  from 
the  most  specious  of  man's  devising. 

"Robert  Barclay,  one  of  the  people  called 
Quakers,  was  born  at  Edinburgh,  a.  d.  1648. 
His  father,  Colonel  David  Barclay,  was  great- 
ly and  generally  esteemed  ;  and  his  mother, 
the  daughter  of  Sir  William  Gordon,  was  a  wo- 
man  of  piety  and  good  sense.  He  received  his 
early  instructions  at  Paris  ;  but  attempts  hav- 
ing been  made  to  convert  him  to  the  Catholic 
faith,  his  father  sent  for  him  to  return  to  Scot- 
land. At  that  time  his  learning  was  very  con- 
siderable. With  French  and  Latin  he  was 
well  acquainted,  and  afterwards  obtained  a  cor- 
rect knowledge  of  Greek  and  Hebrew. 

"  The  celebrated  George  Fox,  the  founder 
of  this  denomination  of  Christians,  at  that  time 
had  not  long  commenced  his  labours  as  a 
preacher;  and  his  tenets,  sufferings,  zeal  and 
success,  attracted  the  attention  of  the  father  of 
Barclay.  From  persuasion  and  conviction  he 
became  a  Quaker ;  and  after  having  investiga- 
ted their  principles,  and  examined  their  doc- 
trines, the  subject  of  these  memoirs,  at  the  age 
jf  eighteen,  followed  the  example  of  his  father. 


He  was  soon  celebrated  by  his  zeal  in  the  cause 
of  the  Quakers,  in  which,  from  the  beginning, 
he  discovered  great  strength  of  reasoning,  and 
perspicuity  and  accuracy  of  language.  His 
efforts  were  as  successful  as  they  were  neces- 
sary ;  popular  prejudice  he  overcame  ;  obtain- 
ed the  Quakers  a  fair  hearing  from  the  intelli- 
gent part  of  the  community  ;  and  even  partly 
removed  the  enmity  of  the  government  against 
them.  With  modesty,  simplicity,  piety  and 
amiability,  such  efforts  were  accompanied. 
The  good  of  every  party  loved  him,  and  even 
the  wicked  and  irreligious  respected  him.  He 
was  sincere  in  his  profession.  His  religion 
was  personal.  By  it  he  was  continually  influ- 
enced ;  and  if  he  devoted  the  greater  part  of 
his  life  to  the  cause  of  a  party,  it  should  not  be 
forgotten,  that  it  was  also  what  appeared  to 
him  the  cause  of  vital  Christianity  which  he 
espoused. 

"  He  travelled  with  the  celebrated  William 
Penn  through  England,  Holland  and  Germa- 
ny, for  the  purpose  of  promulgating  his  senti- 
ments, and  advancing  what  he  regarded  the 
cause  of  Truth.  It  was  his  peculiar  happiness 
to  enjoy  general  and  long-continued  applause, 
and  without  any  imputation  on  his  integrity. 
The  whole  of  his  life  was  devoted  to  acts  of 
benevolence.  His  modesty,  extensive  learning, 
and  sincerity  in  matters  of  religion,  rendered 
him  to  the  serious  and  well-informed  an  accep- 
table author.  His  works  were  principally  con- 
troversial, but  they  wera  serious,  impartial,  ar- 
gumentative, and  rational.  He  was  tolerant 
though  firm,  and  judicious  though  zealous. 
His  duties  as  a  husband,  father,  and  friend,  he 
performed  with  credit  to  himself,  and  advan- 
tage to  his  family  ;  which  he  governed  with 
wisdom,  dignity  and  prudence.  His  fortune 
was  ample ;  but  whilst  he  was  a  general  phi- 
lanthropist, he  did  not  neglect  the  culture  of 
those,  over  whom  Providence  peculiarly  placed 
him.  He  died  at  Uri,  October  3d,  1690,  in 
in  the  forty-third  year  of  his  age. — Christian 
Biog. 


that  a  task  of  so  much  intrinsic  difficulty  is 
performed  with  the  assiduity  which  has  been 
bestowed  in  this  case.  Persons  distinguished 
for  their  accurate  scholarship,  and  natives,  or 
long  residents  of  foreign  countries,  were  con- 
stantly consulted  respecting  the  pronunciation 
of  places  with  which  they  were  familiar,  and 
the  result  has  been  a  work  which  may  justly 
claim  to  be  as  much  a  standard  authority  in  its 
department,  as  Walker's  Dictionary  has  long 
been  for  the  English  language  itself.  We  re- 
gret that  the  modest  and  amiable  friend  upon 
whom  this  part  of  the  labour  fell,  did  not  allow 
his  name  to  appear  in  the  title-page  as  one  of 
the  authors. 

The  Preface  and  Introduction  contain  much 
valuable  criticism  on  the  general  principles  of 
pronunciation,  and  a  brief  and  highly  useful 
exposition  of  the  peculiar  sounds  of  the  differ- 
ent European  languages. 

The  geographical  descriptions,  a  re  clear  and 
brief;  much  pains  has  been  taken  to  ascertain 
the  latitudes  and  longitudes  of  the  principal 
towns  ;  the  ancient  classical  names  are  intrcv 
duced ;  and  if  the  reader  is  not  so  unreasonable 
as  to  be  disappointed  that  a  work  of  five  hun- 
dred duodecimo  pages  cannot  contain  as  many 
names  as  a  large  and  thick  octavo,  he  will  find 
the  Gazetteer  a  very  satisfactory  book  of  re- 
ference. The  work  we  think  is  an  indispen- 
sable one  to  teachers ;  for  the  correct  pronun- 
ciation of  geographical  names,  as  they  are 
pronounced  in  the  countries  themselves,  ought 
to  be  regarded  as  an  essential  part  of  geogra- 
phical instruction  ;  and  we  are  satisfied  that 
this  is  one  of  the  few  works  in  the  language 
that  are  to  be  regarded  as  standard  authorities 
on  the  subject. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

BALDWIN'S  GAZETTEER. 

A  Universal  Pronouncing  Gazetteer  ;  contain- 
ing Topographical,  Statistical,  and  other  in- 
formation, of  all  the  more  important  places 
in  the  known  world,  from  the  most  recent 
and  authentic  sources  :  with  a  map.  By 
Thomas  Baldwin  ;  assisted  by  several  other 
gentlemen.    Philadelphia,  1 845.    Pp.  550. 

We  have  seldom  met  with  so  original  a  book 
on  the  trite  subject  of  geography,  as  the  one 
before  us.  It  is  not,  as  many  compilations  of 
the  kind  are,  manufactured  with  a  pair  of  scis- 
sors ;  but  is  a  work  of  laborious  and  patient 
research,  whicj^  does  great  credit  to  the  au- 
thors, and  will,  we  hope,  repay  them  with  a 
moi-e  solid  reward  than  the  praise  which  is  on 
all  hands  bestowed  on  it. 

The  design  is  an  excellent  one  ;  and  the 
principle  adopted  by  the  authors,  of  giving  the 
native  pronunciation  of  foreign  names,  except 
in  a  few  which  are  thoroughly  anglicised,  as 
Paris,  Vienna,  and  Munich,  involved  much  ori- 
ginal research  ;  for  there  is  no  gazetteer  in  our 
language  in  which  this  is  done.    It  is  seldom 


To  be  clothed  with  humility  of  spirit,  is  bet- 
ter than  to  be  arrayed  in  princely  garments. 
In  the  Scriptures  we  nowhere  read,  that  there 
is  "  joy  in  heaven"  over  men's  acquirements  of 
gold,  or  nobility,  or  splendid  appointments,  or 
crowns  of  worldly  praise.  But  the  humility 
and  change  of  mind  of  which  we  spea 
occasion  of  joy  to  the  whole  kingdom 
— Krummacher. 


,  arc  an 
of  God. 


When  two  goats  met  on  a  narrow  bridge 
over  a  deep  stream,  was  not  he  the  wiser,  that 
laid  down  for  the  other  to  pass  over  him,  than 
he  that  would  rather  hazard  both  their  lives  by 
contending  ?  He  preserved  himself  from  clanger, 
and  made  the  other  become  debtor  to  him  for  his 
safety.  I  will  never  think  myself  disparaged, 
either  by  preserving  peace  or  doing  good. — 
Fcltham. 

The  true  philanthropist  is  he  who  diffuses 
the  most  happiness,  and  mitigates  the  most  dis- 
tress, within  his  own  circle;  he  is  undoubtedly 
the  best  friend  to  his  country  and  the  world, 
since  nothing  more  is  necessary,  than  for  all 
men  to  imitate  his  conduct,  to  make  the  greatest 
part  of  the  misery  of  the  world  to  cease  in  a 
moment. — 11.  Hall. 

A  certain  Scotchman,  being  solicited  to  en- 
ter the  army  and  fight  for  his  country,  asked 
the  officer  who  desired  to  enlist  him,  these 
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questions.  "  Can  you  tell  me,  if  I  kill  a  man, 
that  he  will  go  to  heaven  1  Or  can  you  say 
whether,  if  I  am  killed  myself,  I  shall  likewise 
go  there  ?"  Meeting  with  no  satisfactory  re- 
ply, he  continued,  "  I  dare  not  send  a  fellow 
creature  unprepared  into  eternity,  neither  dare 
I  rush  thither  unbidden."  This  man  was  a 
true  hero ;  he  would  rather  encounter  the  dan- 
gers of  life,  and  the  contumely  of  the  world, 
than  offend  his  Divine  Master. — Extract. 

Alphonso,  King  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  so  ce- 
lebrated in  history  for  his  clemency,  was  once 
asked  why  he  was  so  favourable  to  all  men, 
even  to  those  most  notoriously  wicked ;  "  be- 
cause," answered  he,  "  good  men  are  won  by 
justice,  the  bad  by  clemency/'  When  some 
of  his  ministers  complained  to  him,  on  another 
occasion,  of  his  lenity,  which  they  were  pleased 
to  say  was  more  than  became  a  prince  : — 
"  What  then,".exclaimed  he,  "  would  you  have 
lions  and  tigers  to  reign  over  you?  Know  you 
not  that  cruelty  is  the  attribute  of  wild  beasts, 
cfcmency  that  of  man  ?" 

Canadian  Family. — A  Terrible  Chase. — 
The  Ladies  National  Magazine  recently 
contained  the  following  thrilling  account  of  a 
family,  a  mother  and  her  children,  being  chas- 
ed by  wolves  ! 

A  few  years  ago,  towards  the  close  of  a 
winter's  day,  a  mother  and  her  children  were 
travelling  in  Canada  behind  a  one  horse  sledge. 
Suddenly,  from  a  forest,  by  which  they  were 
passing,  issued  a  gang  of  wolves.  It  was  a 
terrible  moment  when  the  mother  first  beheld 
these  ravenous  animals  in  full  pursuit  behind 
her  ;  but  she  knew  the  only  hope  was  in  the 
superior  swiftness  of  her  horse,  and  so  she  re- 
tained sufficient  presence  of  mind  to  urge  him 
forward  at  the  top  of  his  speed.  The  noble 
animal  seemed  aware  of  his  danger ,  he  snort- 
ed fiercely  on  hearing  the  howl  of  the  wolves 
and  dashed  ahead  at  a  frightful  pace.  On 
came  the  hungry  animals,  fast  fled  the  affright- 
ed horse.  Miles  were  soon  passed  over,  but 
miles  of  trackless  waste  yet  remained  before 
the  travellers  would  reach  the  first  village. 
Mean  time  the  wolves  gained  on  the  fugitives. 
The  mother  clasped  her  babes  closer  to  her 
bosom,  as  the  howling  animals  came  up,  and 
running  almost  at.  the  side  of  the  sledge, 
threatened  every  moment  to  drag  her  and  her 
little  ones  down.  But  the  terrified  horse  now 
seemed  to  gain  supernatural  speed,  and  on  he 
dashed  with  increased  velocity,  snorting  with 
affright.  For  a  while  the  wolves  were  left  in 
the  rear  ;  but  his  speed  soon  slackened,  and 
again  they  gained  on  the  sledge.  The  horri- 
ble idea  now  occurred  to  the  mother  of  throw- 
ing over  one  of  her  children  and  thus  staying 
for  a  while  the  pursuit,  for  she  had  heard  of 
such  an  alternative  having  once  been  r*esorted 
to.  But  she  shrank  from  the  temptation  with 
a  shudder.  She  urged  on  the  horse  again,  and 
once  more  he  sprang  ahead  and  increased  the 
distance  between  her  and  the  wolves.  Thus 
for  another  hour  she  continued  the  prey  of  al- 
ternate despair  and  hope.  Now  she  seemed  in 
the  jaws  of  death — now  an  almost  preternatu- 
ral exertion  of  speed  on  the  part  of  the  horse 
gave  her  a  momentary  respite.    At  length  the 


village  was  in  sight.  But,  horrible  to  relate, 
at  this  moment  she  heard  a  crack  as  if  the 
sledge  had  given  way.  The  runner  had 
broke  ;  she  surrendered  herself  to  despair. 
Through  the  fast  gathering  night  she  caught  a 
view  of  the  farm  house  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
village.  To  die  thus  in  sight  of  safety  was 
terrible.  She  looked  agonizingly  on  the  faces 
of  her  children,  who  were  sobbing  piteously  ; 
she  strained  them  to  her  bosom  :  she  shut  her 
eyes  on  the  scene  that  was  to  follow.  But, 
strange  to  say,  the  sledge  still  held  together,  and 
the  horse  recognizing  his  home,  dashed  forward 
at  a  pace  that  left  the  wolves  far  behind.  She 
looked  up  once  more  ;  they  were  now  close  to 
the  village.  The  inhabitauts,  by  this  time, 
had  become  alarmed  ;  but  the  wolves  kept  up 
their  pursuit  to  the  very  gate  of  the  farm  house, 
and  yielded  their  expected  prey  slowly  and  sul- 
lenly. The  sledge,  on  examination,  was  found 
to  be  so  much  injured  that  it  would  inevitably 
have  broken  down  before  another  mile.  An 
escape  like  this  surpasses  anything  in  fiction. 

To  attempt  to  do  the  Lord's  work  in  our 
own  way,  and  to  speak  of  that  which  is  the 
burthen  of  the  Word,  in  a  way  easy  to  the  na- 
tural part,  doth  not  reach  the  bottom  of  the 
disorder.  To  see  the  failings  of  our  friends, 
and  think  hard  of  them,  without  opening  that 
which  we  ought  to  open,  and  still  carry  a  face 
of  friendship,  this  tends  to  undermine  the  foun- 
dation of  true  unity.  The  office  of  a  minister 
of  Christ  is  weighty  ;  and  they  who  now  go 
forth  as  watchmen,  had  need  to  be  steadily  on 
their  guard  against  the  snares  of  prosperity, 
and  an  outside  friendship. 


Men  should  consider,  that  the  more  they  en- 
joy, they  are  accountable  for  so  much  the 
more ;  and  as  they  are  capable  of  doing  the 
more  good,  so  by  neglecting  these  opportuni- 
ties, they  expose  themselves  to  the  greater  pun- 
ishment. 


He  is  worthy  of  honour,  who  willeth  the 
good  of  any  man ;  and  he  is  much  unworthy 
thereof  who  seeketh  his  own  profit,  and  oppres- 
seth  others. — Cicero. 


ELEVENTH  MONTH  22,  1845. 


North  Carolina  Yearly  Meeting. 

We  have  received  the  following  information 
respecting  the  late  Yearly  Meeting  of  North 
Carolina. 

The  meeting  convened  at.  New  Garden  on 
the  3d,  the  Meeting  for  Minis-flSrs  and  Elders 
having  been  held  on  the  1st  instant.  It  was 
about  the  usual  size,  and  several  strangers 
from  different  Yearly  Meetings  were  in  attend- 
ance. • 

Epistles  were  received  from  the  Yearly 
Meetings  of  England  and  Ii-eland,  and  from  all 
those  on  this  continent,  excepting  the  larger 
body  in  New  England.  That  from  the  small- 
er body  in  New  England  was  directed  to  be 
returned. 


From  the  report  of  the  committee  charged 
with  the  care  of  the  Boarding  School,  it  ap- 
peared that  its  receipts  fell  short  in  defraying 
its  expenditures  during  the  past  year.  The 
Queries,  and  Answers  thereto,  were  read,  and 
during  the  time  the  state  of  Society  was  under 
consideration,  many  remarks  were  called  forth. 
The  minutes  of  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings 
were  read,  exhibiting  the  labours  of  that  body 
during  the  past  year.  The  reports  on  Spiritu- 
ous Liquors,  sent  up  from  some  of  the  subordi- 
nate meetings,  exhibited  a  sorrowful  deficiency 
in  the  support  of  the  Society's  testimony  against 
the  use  of  that  pernicious  article,  it  appearing 
that  a  large  number  are  in  the  practice  of  us- 
ing it  as  a  medicine,  and  a  smaller  number  as 
a  common  drink.  An  epistle  of  advice  was 
prepared  and  sent  down  to  the  subordinate 
meetings. 

The  meeting,  having  continued  its  sittings 
until  the  7th,  inclusive,  concluded,  to  meet  at 
the  usual  time,  next  year. 

A  Stated  Meeting  of  the  Female  Association 
of  Philadelphia  for  the  Relief  and  Employment 
of  the  Poor,  will  be  held  at  their  House  of  In- 
dustry, Ranstead  court,  on  Seventh-day,  the 
28th  inst.,  at  3  o'clock,  p.  m. 

R.  Horner,  Clerk. 


"  The  Liberia  School  Association"  for  Ed- 
ucation in  Africa,  expect  to  hold  their  thir- 
teenth Annual  Meeting  on  Third-day  evening, 
the  25th  instant,  at  half-past  seven  o'clock,  in 
the  lecture- room  of  the  Presbyterian  meeting- 
house, on  Washington  square. 

Friends  of  the  cause,  and  others,  will  please 
attend. 


Agents  Appointed. 
Mark  Willets,  Smithfield,  Ohio. 
Nathan  P.  Hall,  Harrisville,  Ohio. 
Asa  Garretson,  Somerton,  Belmont  county, 
Ohio. 

George  Michener,  M.  D.,  Chester  Hill, 
Athens  county,  Ohio. 

Joseph  D.  Hoag,  Salem,  Henry  co.,  Iowa. 

One  or  Two  Women  Friends, 
Can  be  accommodated  with  boarding  upon  a 
pleasant  lane  at  Germantown,  near  the  Main 
street ;  or  part  of  the  house  would  be  rented  to 
one  or  two  women  Friends,  upon  application  to 
Josiah  Evans,  at  his  store,  Germantown,  op- 
posite the  Rail-road. 


Died,  on  the  24th  of  Eighth  month  last,  Martha 
Potts,  aged  thirty-four  years,  daughter  of  Sarah  Potts, 
and  a  member  of  the  Monlhly  Meeting  for  the  North- j 
ern  District,  Philadelphia.  Her  love  for  the  Truth, 
and  quiet,  patient  acquiescence  with  the  Divine  will, 
during  a  protracted  illness,  afford  to  her  friends  the 
comfortable  belief,  that  she  has  become  an  inheritor  oi 
one  of  those  mansions  prepared  for  the  righteous. 

 ,  on  the  25th  of  Tenth  month,  at  his  residence 

in  Milan,  Duchess  county,  New  York,  Samuel  Grit- 
man,  after  a  protracted  illness,  which  he  bore  witt 
Christian  resignation.  He  was  a  member  of  Stanforc 
Monthly  Meeting,  and  much  respected  by  his  friends. 
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(Continued  from  page  67.) 

James  Logan  to  William  Perm. 

"Phil'a,  25th  Fifth  month,  1706. 

"  As  it  has  always  been  my  opinion  that  no- 
thing concerned  thee  more  than  to  find  a  me- 
thod to  discharge  thy  incumbrances,  and  it  has 
generally,  (I  believe  I  may  say  alwa3's,)  been 
my  thoughts,  that  it  is  not  worth  thy  while  to 
undergo  the  fatigues  the  government  gives,  for 
all  the  advantages  'tis  attended  with,  so  by 
compounding  these  two  opinions,  I  am  sure  it 
never  entered  me,  but  that  it  was  altogether 
advisable  to  sell  the  government  at  least  ; 
though  in  that  letter,  I  told  thee,  the  Assembly 
rather  desire  thou  should  keep  it:  and  'tis  cer- 
tainly true,  that  were  I  firmly  settled  in  this 
place,  and  had  nothing,  but  my  own  interest  to 
regard,  I  would  rather  that  thou  should  keep 
the  government,  and  let  me  still  be  secretary, 
or  suKrd  other  better  post;  and  thus  thinks  the 
Assembly.  No  wonder,  if  thy  wholly-made-up 
friends  would  not  rather  enjoy  places  of  trust 
and  credit,  and  live  easily  under  thy  adminis- 
tration, than  run  the  risque  of  hazarding  such 
enjoyments  by  a  change — the  effects  of  all 
changes  in  state  affairs  being  uncertain — and 
they,  being  the  representatives  of  the  people, 
think  for  them  and  themselves  in  this  point,  not 
for  thee.  I  never  sent  one  of  their  sentiments 
as  it  related  to  thee,  or  thy  concerns  ;  I  only 
said,  what  certainly  might  be  known  before, 
that  they  desire  not  to  see  a  change.  Nay, 
very  few  of  thy  greatest  enemies  desire  to  see 
it, — for  they  well  know  they  live  easier  now, 
than  they  can  hereafter.  But  what  is  this  to 
the  discharging  of  thy  burthens?  I  have 
largely  shown  thee  that  I  can  see  no  other  way 
to  make  thee  easy,  than  to  sell ;  and  when  I 
write  so,  1  do  it  purely  in  regard  to  ihy  cir- 
cumstances, and  nobody's  else — my  own,  as 
little  as  any  man's.  *  *  *  * 
But  if  there  should  be  such  a  thing,  (as  I  am 
confident  there  is  not,)  that  can  come  in  com- 
petition with  solid  arguments,  a  case  stated, 
and  brought  to  the  balance,  with  the  weights 
on  each  scale  calculated  and  compared — this  I 
endeavoured,  in  a  slender  measure,  to  per- 
form ; — after  which,  I  should  think  that  no 
man's  opinion  ought  to  weigh  much,  as  to  de- 


termining thy  thoughts,  (unless  it  be  that  you 
can  discover  an  error  in  the  computation,)  and 
that  if,  after  this,  I  should  ever  so  much  alter 
my  advice,  it  would  be  of  no  importance,  un- 
less I  at  the  same  time  demonstrated  the  na- 
ture of  the  thing  to  be  otherwise  than  was  at 
first  laid  down.  Reasoning  seems  to  me  to  be 
the  art  of  comparing  things  rightly,  and  judg- 
ment to  consist  in  the  skill  of  preferring  the 
most  valuable;  and  I  am  so  great  an  admirer 
of  algebra — which  is  wholly  employed  in  dis- 
covering equations — that  1  take  it  to  be  the 
best  rule  to  be  transferred  to  the  conduct  of 
life.  So  that  I  think  I  have  said  full  enough 
upon  that  head,  and  thou  may  assure  thyself,  I 
neither  have,  nor  ever  can,  change  my  opinion, 
that  thy  debts  must  be  discharged,  and  that 
the  only  way  that  I  can  see  for  it,  is  to  obtain  a 
consideration  from  the  crown  for  the  govern- 
ment ;  and  that  if  thou  canst  receive  such  a 
sum  as  has  been  mentioned,  thou  wilt  receive 
a  thing  of  great  value  for  another  of  a  very 
small  one — which  is  accounted  good  market- 
ing. On  the  other  hand,  if  thou  didst  not  want 
money,  or  could  have  it  another  way,  without 
damage  to  thyself — as  I  believe  thou  canst  not 
— I  look  upon  thy  holding  or  parting  the  gov- 
ernment to  be  a  thing  almost  in  cequilibrio  ; 
but  rather,  (as  thou  stands  in  favour,)  to  pre- 
ponderate on  the  side  of  holding  it.  And  some- 
times I  am  more  of  this  opinion,  sometimes 
less,  according  as  the  scale  is  made  lighter  or 
heavier  b-r  our  circumstance^  or  administra- 
tion ;  and  if  my  sentiments  in  that  case  seem 
to  vary,  'tis  no  more  to  be  admired,  than  that 
the  same  person  here,  in  winter,  can  scarce 
get  clothes  thick  enough,  or  in  summer,  thin 
enough ;  or  that  the  sailor  crowds  sail  some- 
times on  one  side,  and  sometimes  on  the  other. 
'Tis  owing  to  no  inconstancy  in  the  person,  but 
to  causes  out  of  his  power,  to  which  he  must 
accommodate.  *  *  *  * 
I  thought  if  I  stated  the  case,  and  furnished  the 
materials  to  judge  by,  it  would  be  both  better 
manners,  and  more  prudent,  to  stop  there,  than 
to  proceed  to  advise, — as  those  historians  are 
often  most  approved  of,  that  barely  relate  the 
matter,  with  all  circumstances  that  can  furnish 
out  a  judgment,  and  then  leave  that  to  the 
readers  themselves.  But  I  was  commanded  to 
give  my  opinion,  and  therefore  did  it ;  yet 
would  rather  choose  to  see  the  government 
sold,  (though  I  desire  to  see  it  done,  for  thy  in- 
terest, but  against  both  my  own  and  that  of 
many  friends,)  upon  any  other  person's  advice 
than  mine.  'Tis  a  point  I  am  loath  to  advise 
in,  as  T  would  be  in  a  case  of  marriage;  but  I 
have  done  it,  and,  I  think,  steadily.  As  for 
considering  others  here,  'tis  in  vain.  The 
three  ablest  that  I  know  of  my  acquaintance, 
are  Samuel  Carpenter,  Ts.  Norris,  and  Richard 
Hill  and  his  wife,  for  one.  The  first  says,  'Tis 


a  pity,  but  if  thou  holds  it,  thou'll  be  ruined  ; 
the  second  is  wholly  a  trader,  and  will  not  ad- 
vise in  the  matter  :  he  thinks,  as  I  do,  that  'tis 
best  for  him,  thou  shouldst  hold  it,  but  for  thee, 
to  part  with  it ;  the  last,  heartily  wishes  any 
other  means  could  be  found  to  discharge  thy 
incumbrances,  but  if  there  be  a  necessity,  (as  I 
[hiiik  that  point  is  pretty  fully  proved,)  all  good 

;us:  acquiesce.  *  *  * 
Beiore  I  quite  leave  the  subject,  I  cannot  but 
observe,  that  I  expect  a  severe  censure  for  the 
discrepancy  between  what  I  wrote  formerly  of 
the  governor,  and  the  account  given  in  my 
last  letters  ;  but  I  cannot  avoid  it.  If  I  be 
just,  I  am  obliged  to  relate  things  as  I  find 
them,  and  think  I  am  no  more  to  b!ame  than  if 
I  were  to  give  an  account  of  the  several  phases 
of  the  moon  ;  *  *  *  and  'tis  to 
be  remembered,  that  all  men  are  compounded 
of  variety  of  passions  ;  of  the  worst  of  men 
some  good  may  be  said,  and  of  the  best,  some 
ill.  We  call  good  or  bad,  not  considering  men 
absolutely  so,  but  as  one  or  the  other  is  predo- 
minant ;  and  the  character  of  any  man,  exact- 
ly drawn,  will  require  variety  of  colours.  I  at 
this  minute  believe  I  have  been  very  just,  and 
were  I  to  write  again,  should  neither  add  nor 
diminish,  any  otherwise  than  as  I  might  be  dis- 
posed to  use  a  greater  or  less  freedom  in  express- 
ing myself.  These  last  words  further  lead  me 
to  beg  an  allowance,  for  that  I  take  the  lieuten- 
ant-governor used  to  write  to  thee  after  the 
same  manner  he  would  to  any  other  superior; 
but  for  my  part,  1  take  the  weight  of  business 
that  lies  on  me,  to  be  an  entire  dispensation 
from  any  manner  of  ceremony.  There  are 
certain  rules  and  degrees  to  be  observed  in  ac- 
costing a  great  man,  but  his  domestics  are  ad- 
mitted without  any  besides  common  good  man- 
ners ;  which  privilege  I  desire  may  be  allowed 
me,  in  distinction  from  those  that  claim  it  not ; 
I  must.       *       *  * 

"  As  to  Ford's  business,  T  wish  thou  may  not 
be  disappointed,  and  thy  counsel  deceive  thee. 
Security  given,  generally  ends  all  accounts, 
and  thy  paying  the  interest  of  the  balance,  for 
some  years,  strengthens  them  against  thee.  I 
much  fear  the  result  in  chancery,  and  am  apt 
to  believe  thy  relief  must  be  from  the  House  of 
Lords,  if  it  be  obtained  anywhere. 

"  As  for  prosecuting  David  Lloyd,  I  know 
not  how  we  shall  go  about  it.  That  letter 
which  he  sent  in  the  Assembly's  name,  and 
which  thou  said,  in  thy  letter  per  Dunster,  was 
there  enclosed,  would  have  been  the  only  foun- 
dation to  have  gone  upon,  this  last  Assembly  ; 
but  it  never  came,  (as  many  other  things  are 
mentioned  in  thy  letters  to  be  sent,  and  that 
are  not,)  and  now  the  opportunity  is  slipt,  I 
fear.  As  for  the  other  charges  against  him, 
they  will  not  hold.  It  is  in  vain,  I  believe,  to 
i  attempt  it.    He  carries  so  fair  with  our  weak 
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country  people,  and  those  that  long  looked  on 
him  to  be  the  champion  of  Friends'  cause  in 
government  matters,  in  former  times,  that  there 
is  no  possessing  these.  In  the  Assembly,  the 
most  judicious  were  for  having  business  done 
first,  least  quarreling  with  him  should  prevent 
it,  and  throw  them  into  confusion.  But  now, 
as  I  have  said  before,  our  interest  is  unstrung, 
and  we  can  do  very  little." 

«  10th  Sixth  month,  1706. 
"  This  being  intended  by  Is.  Norris,  I  shall 
be  brief  upon  many  heads,  because  he  will  be 
very  capable  of  giving  thee  fuller  light  by  dis- 
course, if  thou  canst  engage  him  into  a  humour 
of  it ;  but  he  is  of  himself  cautious  and  reserv- 
ed upon  such  heads,  and  therefore  must  be 
brought  to  it  by  proper  methods ;  the  readiest 
of  which  I  conceive  to  be,  is  to  waive  all  expa- 
tiating upon  generals  relating  to  the  province, 
as,  what  it  has  cost  thee,  the  unkindness  of  the 
people,  &c. ;  but  showing  a  great  deal  of  con- 
fidence in  him,  and  satisfaction  in  meeting  so 
able  a  friend,  thence  descend  into  particulars, 
(for  he  is  a  man  of  business,)  and  for  some 
time  lead  him  upon  the  subject  of  my  letters, 
'till  he  be  insensibly  engaged  by  the  closeness 
of  the  discourse  to  him  ;  and  then,  I  suppose, 
he  will  be  open  and  free.    But  he  is  not  to 
have  formal  questions  put  to  him  :  his  recourse 
would  then  be  immediately  to  his  modesty — he 
would  plead  inability,  and  this,  through  no 
want  of  good  will,  but  real  diffidence  of  him- 
self.   It  is  certain  I  value  Isaac's  judgment  far 
above  any  man's  in  this  government,  (except 
Samuel  Carpenter,)  and  he  is  doubtless  in  him- 
self one  of  the  most  excellent  of  men.    Yet  he 
will  not  believe,  himself,  but  that  if  he  has 
good  thoughts  at  any  time,  they  are  present  ir- 
radiations, rather  than  a  general  way  of  good 
thinking.    I  am  sensible  he  is  like  all  other 
men,  often  indisposed  that  way,  but  I  never  yet 
could  have  his  thoughts,  but  I  took  them  to  be 
very  good.    I  doubt  not  but  thou  wilt  find  him 
exceedingly  serviceable.    I  am  the  larger  upon 
this,  because  I  know  him  perhaps  the  best  of 
any  man  in  the  province,  as  far  as  I  am  capa- 
ble of  judging,  and  love  him  accordingly.  * 
I  would  willingly  leave  all  relating 
to  the  lieutenant-governor  to  him,  but  he  has 
so  little  of  a  temper  to  employ  his  good  sense 
that  way,  that  I  fear  he  will  be  backward.  I 
shall  therefore  say,  in  brief,  to  these  subjects, 
that  [at]  the  first,  the  governor,  finding  himself 
wholly  unacquainted,  he  gave  himself  up  to  be 
led  by  Council,  and  would  seem  cheerfully  wil- 
ling to  act  that  part  that  was  desired  from  him  ; 
which  v/as  little  more  than  what  just  required 
the  person  of  a  governor,  most  of  the  rest  be- 
ing taken  care  of  otherwise.    But  when  the 
Assembly  once  gave  money,  he  began  to  look 
upon  himself  in  a  different  manner.        *  * 
I  take  him  to  have  a  notion  of  honour  very 
deeply  impressed  on  him  by  his  education,  but 
at  the  same  time  to  be  a  great  lover  of  money  ; 
which  two  (principles)  must  have  frequent  oc- 
casions of  warring  against  each  other.    He  is 
exceedingly  dark  and  hidden,  and  thoughts 
work  in   his  mind  without  communicating, 
wh'ch  hurry  him  so  on  that  he  forgets  there  is 
anything  further  incumbent  on  him,  than  to 
put  these  into  execution  ;  which  often  prove 
very  little  to  any  good  purpose,  but  serve  af- 


terwards to  plunge  him  into  inextricable  incon-i  it  might  be  advisable  he  should  appear  as  one 
veniences,  and  his  uncommunicative  temper j  to  tell  the  truth  impartially,  between  both  par- 
keeps  him  out  of  the  reach  of  assistance.  It  lies  ;  and  the  real  truth  will  be  thy  best  frie  nd, 
might  be  expected,  by  thee  especially,  that  he  ;  As  also,  if  he  should  be  brought  into  some  in- 
and  myself  should  understand  each  other's  timacy  with  George  Whitehead,  and  all  sorts 
views  upon  subjects  of  public  import,  and,  that  of  Friends,  the  benefit  of  it  will  be  still  more 
when  out  of  view  and  by  ourselves,  such  would  extensive, — not  excluding  even  his  acquaint- 
be  our  conversation  ;  but  there  is  something  in  ance  and  former  coi  respondent,  Philip  Ford, 
his  temper  that  renders  it  impracticable ;  and  i  * 


yet,  I  fancy,  he  is  of  the  same  opinion  that  it 
should  be  so,  when  he  gives  himself  leave  to 
think  of  thy  instructions,  and  the  necessity  he 
sometimes  thinks  there  is  of  seeing  me  ;  yet  the 
humour  I  have  mentioned,  prevails  over  all. 
He  has  a  very  sharp  kind  of  short  wit  in  con- 
versation, to  which  his  frequent  silence  gives  a 
greater  advantage.  But  in  longer  reasonings 
his  views  seem  more  contracted,  and  when 
once  puzzled,  he  can  difficultly  bring  himself 
to  rights.  His  education  under  his  father,  and 
his  instructions  in  travel,  with  his  dislike  which 
he  so  deeply  and  early  imbibed  against  our 
kind  of  people,  (Quakers,)  give  him  a  particu- 
lar turn,  that  is  not  altogether  fit  for  an  Eng- 
lish constitution  ;  yet  when  he  thinks  the  right 
way,  a  little  before  hand,  he  can  turn  himself, 
in  appearance,  to  anything.  *  *  * 
I  write  with  great  freedom,  but  without  any 
manner  of  resentment,  for  he  carries  it  very 
fair  to  me  ;  but  the  business  I  am  upon  is  to 
give  thee  the  best  light  I  am  able,  to  order  thy 
affairs. 

"  As  to  the  government  itself,  Isaac  will  be 
capable  of  giving  thee  a  sufficient  account  of 
it,  and  of  the  temper  of  the  people — the  Corpo- 
ration especially,  which  is  too  much  of  an  '  im- 
perium  in  imperioj  for  so  young  a  place. 
They  are  drawing  up'  a  new  charter,  to  get 
thee  to  sign  there  ;  but  I  expect  no  sight  of  it. 
Had  I  earlier  notice  of  it,  I  would  have  sent 
thee  a  copy  of  the  present  one,  that  thou  might 
compare  them ;  for  I  do  not  remember  that  I 
ever  sent  one — but  I'll  move  Thomas  Story  to 
send.  He  was  appointed  by  them,  with  David 
Lloyd,  to  write  to  thee,  but  has  no  penchant, 
that  way.  He  is  really  in  thy  interest,  at  the 
bottom,  and,  I  believe,  detests  all  manner  of 
practices  against  thee.  He  and  I  are  very 
good  friends,  and  so  I  hope  to  continue.  He 
will  be  very  serviceable  to  thee,  in  opposing 
anything  to  thy  disadvantage  in  the  Corpora- 
tion, and  his  alliance  with  Edward  Shippen's 
family  will  be  particularly  useful. 

"  I  find  there  is  a  communication  held  be- 
tween thy  opposites  among  Friends  there,  (in 
Great  Britain,)  and  the  corrupted  generation 
here.  I  have  seen  some  notice  taken  of  the 
Assembly's  address  or  remonstrance,  as  if  it 
were  really  from  the  Assembly.  'Tis  a  great 
unhappiness  that  thou  did  not  send  it  over,  as 
mentioned  in  thy  letter,  last  year  ;  for  then, 
this  last  Assembly  could  have  acted  upon  it, 
and  inquired  about  the  whole  affair.  But  with- 
out that,  they  were  incapable  of  doing  any- 
thing, for  they  would  not  possibly  obtain  any 
copy  of  it,  David  Lloyd  rather  taking  it  upon 
himself,  than  suffer  it  to  be  reckoned  as  a  pub- 
lic paper.  However,  Friends'  letter,  subscrib- 
ed by  almost  all  of  note  in  the  place,  will,  I 
think,  lay  that  aside,  and  Isaac  Norris,  who 
was  one  of  those  to  whom  the  business  was 
committed,  will  be  of  particular  service  ;  and 


"  It  will  doubtless  appear  intolerably  severe 
to  pay  that  oppressive  sum  ;  but  if  thy  too  great 
confidence  in  another's  honesty,  has  put  all  re- 
medy out  of  thy  power,  it  must  be  complied 
with.  *  *  *  If  the  business 
prove  dubious  and  tedious  withal,  what  now 
appears  monstrous  in  them,  (to  endeavour  for 
the  whole  property,)  will  in  time  become  more 
familiar  to  people's  thoughts,  and  they  will 
grow  hardened  in  it,  like  thorough-paced  sin- 
ners who  have  outlived  remorse ;  though  per- 
haps the  same  persons  might  have  startled  at 
the  thoughts,  and  blushed  at  the  unpractised 
sin.  I  know  not  what  weight  this  may  seem 
to  have,  but  it  will  be  found  too  just  an  obser- 
vation on  the  practices  of  mankind.  I  there- 
fore, for  many  reasons,  earnestly  urge  and  be- 
seech thee  to  bring  it  to  a  period  as  soon  as 
possible;  for,  if  I  can  judge  of  anything,  this 
is  one  of  the  most  dangerous  causes  to  be  held 
in  suspense,  and  time  will  still  give  advantages, 
rather  to  theirs',  than  thy  side." 

^To  be  continued.) 

Frightful  Scene. — We  learn  from  the  Rich- 
mond Wilier  that  at  sunrise  on  the  morning  of 
the  3rd  instant,  as  one  of  the  carriages  of 
the  menagerie,  containing  the  lion,  tiger,  pan- 
ther, &c,  was  in  the  act  of  starting  for  Peters- 
burg, drawn  by  four  horses,  one  of  the  horses 
•look  fright  and  attempted  to  run.  This  excited 
the  lion,  who  roared  from  alarm,  upon  which 
the  whole  team  dashed  off  at  full  speed ;  and, 
after  running  some  distance,  the  wheels  came 
in  contact  wilh  the  posts  planted  along  the 
sidewalk,  smashing  three  of  them,  when  final- 
ly one  of  the  Wheels  was  knocked  off  from  the 
axle,  the  driver  pitched  into  the  street  and  se- 
riously hurt,  and  the  wagon  upset.  The  fore- 
wheels  being  by  this  means  detached,  the  horses 
proceeded  furiously  until  they  were  stopped 
by  obstacles  in  the  street.  Fortunately  the  cage 
was  strong,  and  held  its  enraged. prisoners. 


Mackerel  Fishery. — The  Gloucester  Tele- 
graph states  that  instead  of  17,000  barrels,  as 
last  year,  over  50,000  barrels  had  been  packed 
up  to  the  1st  instant,  and  that  the  gross  pro- 
duce of  the  fisheries  would  probably  be  over  half 
a  million  dollars.  Commerce  and  tonnage 
have  increased  this  year  :  many  new  vessels 
have  been  added  to  the  fleet,  and  Gloucester' 
was  never  so  thrifty  and  in  such  good  circum- 
stances as  now,  and  at  no  time  was  her  pros- 
pect for  the  future  so  bright  and  encouraging. 

Our  cradle  is  the  starting-place, 
In  Ii!e  we  run  the  onward  race, 

And  reach  the  gaol; 
When,  in  the  mansions  of  the  blest, 
Death  leaves  to  its  eternal  rest 

The  weary  soul. 

Longfellow, 
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From  Chambers'  Edinburgh  Journal. 

Glimpses  of  New  Zealand. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  in  1839  a  com- 
pany was  formed  in  London  for  acquiring 
land  and  establishing  settlements  in  the  islands 
of  New  Zealand.  Ah  expedition  was  accord- 
ingly despatched  in  the  spring  of  that  year  to 
treat  with  the  natives,  to  select  a  site  for  a  col- 
ony, and  to  make  preparation  for  the  reception 
of  the  emigrants.  This  charge  was  confided 
to  Colonel  William  Wakefield,  who  sailed  from 
Plymouth  in  the  Tory  on  the  12th  of  May, 
with  every  necessary  equipment.  Such  a  voy- 
age seemed  to  offer  much  novelty  and  adven- 
ture, and  a  nephew,  Edward  Jerningham 
Wakefield,  conceived  an  eager  desire  to  be  one 
of  the  party.  Having  obtained  a  passage  from 
the  patron  of  the  enterprise,  this  youth,  then 
only  nineteen  years  of  age,  set  out  with  the  in- 
tention of  returning  with  some  of  the  emigrants' 
ships ;  but  becoming  interested  in  the  progress 
of  the  inlant  colony,  he  was  tempted  to  prolong 
his  stay  for  four  years.  He  now  gives  his 
personal  narrative  in  two  goodly  volumes.* — 
[They  arrived  in  Ship  Cove  on  the  18th  of 
August  1839  ;  made  several  purchases  of  land  ; 
and  explored  the  country.  Port  Nicholson 
was  chosen  as  the  site  of  the  company's  first 
proceeding.]  On  Edward  J.  Wakefield's  re- 
turn to  Port  Nicholson,  in  January  1840,  he 
found  that  four  of  the  expected  vessels  had  ar- 
rived, and  that  several  hundred  of  English  and 
Scotch  had  already  squatted  on  their  adopted 
country.  The  following  picture  of  this  first 
location  is  exceedingly  graphic  and  amusing : 
'  — "  The  sand-hummocks  at  the  back  of  the 
long  beach  were  dotted  over  with  tents  of  all 
shapes  and  sizes,  native-built  huts  in  various 
stages  of  construction,  and  heaps  of  goods  of 
various  kinds,  which  lay  about  every  where 
between  high-water  mark  and  the  houses. 
Thus  ploughs,  hundreds  of  bricks,  mill-stones, 
tent-poles,  saucepans,  crockery,  iron,  pot-hooks, 
and  triangles,  casks  of  all  sizes,  and  bales  of  all 
sorts,  were  distributed  about  the  sand-hum- 
mocks. The  greatest  good  humour  prevailed 
among  the  owners  of  these  multifarious  arti- 
cles ;  the  very  novelty  and  excitement  of  their 
employment  seemed  to  give  them  high  spirits 
and  courage.  They  pitched  their  tents  and 
piled  their  goods  in  rude  order,  whilst  the  na- 
tives, equally  pleased  and  excited,  sang  Maori 
to  them  from  the  tops  of  the  ware  or  huts 
where  they  sat  tying  the  rafters  and  thatch  to- 
gether with  flaxen  bands.  As  I  passed  along, 
I  was  greeted  by  many  an  old  acquaintance 
among  these,  who  would  jump  down  from  his 
work  with  a  shout  of  joy,  and  inquire  anxious- 
ly whether  "  Tirawek"  had  forgotten  him. 
Thus  I  advanced  through  a  running  fire  of 
kind  greetings.  At  the  back  of  the  hut  occu- 
pied by  Coghlan  [a  grogshop],  whither  a  flag- 
staff and  New  Zealand  flag  attracted  the  sail- 
ors, a  rough  and  newly  made  track  struck  off" 
to  the  settlement  on  the  river  bank,  across  a 
miry  swamp.  After  about  a  mile  of  this,  I 
reached  the  junction  of  a  small  creek  with  the 


*  Adventures  in  New  Zealand,  from  1839  to  1844  ; 
with  some  account  of  the  beginning-  of  the  British  co- 
lonization of  the  islands.  By  Edward  Jerningham 
Wakefield.    2  vols.    Murray :  London. 


Hutt,  and  soon  I  found  myself  at  the  beginning 
of  a  small  village  of  tents  and  huts,  among  the 
low,  scrubby  coppice  wood  which  covered  this 
part  of  the  valley.  A  rough  path  had  been 
cleared  by  the  surveying  men  along  the  bank  ; 
and  on  either  side  of  this  the  colonists  had 
been  allowed  to  squat  in  allotted  portions  until 
the  survey  of  the  town  should  be  completed. 
*  *  I  found  the  Hutt  no  less  busy  nor  merry 
than  their  fellows  on  the  beach.  I  met  and 
welcomed  two  or  three  old  friends  whom  I  had 
not  seen  since  I  left  England,  and  made  several 
new  acquaintances  among  the  young  capital- 
ists, who  were  working  with  their  retinue  of  la- 
bourers at  putting  their  goods  and  chattels  into 
order  and  security.  Three  gentlemen,  whom 
I  was  much  pleased  to  see  again  in  New  Zea- 
land, had  formed  themselves  into  a  commer- 
cial firm,  and  had  brought  with  them,  among 
other  things,  the  complete  machinery  of  a  steam 
engine  of  twenty-horse  power,  adapted  for  saw- 
ing or  flour  mills.  These  were  Edward  Belts 
Hopper  of  Dover,  Henry  William  Petre,  and 
Francis  Alexander  Molesworth.  They  were 
as  busy  as  the  rest,  landing  and  arranging 
their  goods.  At  high  water  the  ships'  long 
boats  and  private  cargo-boats  brought  quanti- 
ties of  goods  up  to  the  owners'  locations  ;  the 
labourers  and  masters  worked  all  together  at 
the  casks  and  bales  and  other  heavy  things ; 
the  natives  lent  their  willing  aid,  being  very 
handy  in  the  water,  and  then  returned  either 
to  a  job  at  hut-building,  or  to  hawk  about  their 
pigs  or  potatoes,  which  they  brought  in  canoes 
to  this  quick  market. 

"  I  walked  some  distance  along  the  survey- 
or's line,  and  made  the  acquaintance  of  such 
of  the  new-comers  as  I  did  not  know  already. 
Each  capitalist  appeared  to  have  a  following  of 
labourers  from  his  own  part  of  the  country. 
Cornish  miners  and  agricultural  labourers  had 
pitched  their  tents  near  F.  Molesworth,  Ken- 
tish men  dwelt  near  George  Duppa,  a  little 
higher  up  ;  and  many  of  the  Scotch  emigrants 
were  collected  near  a  point  between  two  reaches 
of  the  river  where  Dudley  Sinclair  and  — 
Barton  were  erecting  their  dwellings.  At  the 
latter  place  D.  Sinclair's  English  cow  was 
browsing  on  the  shrubs  of  her  newly  adopting 
country. 

"  Small  patches  for  gardens  were  already 
being  cleared  in  various  spots  ;  ruddy,  flaxen- 
haired  children  were  playing  about  near  the 
doors  ;  and  the  whole  thing  made  an  impres- 
sion of  contentment  and  cheerfulness.  Then 
the  mildness  of  the  climate,  the  good  prepara- 
tions made  before  leaving  England  ;  and  the 
hearty  good  feeling  that  existed  among  the  col- 
onists themselves  as  well  as  between  them  and 
the  natives,  all  tended  to  give  the  extensive  bi- 
vouac the  air  of  a  picnic  on  a  large  scale,  ra- 
ther than  a  specimen  of  the  first  hardships  of 
a  colony.  For,  although  all  were  often  wet  in 
the  numerous  boat  excursions  and  fording 
of  streams  and  creeks,  or  occasional  showers 
of  rain,  no  one  felt  any  injury  to  his  health  ; 
master  and  man  toiled  with  equal  energy  and 
good-will  ;  and  both  enjoyed  a  good  meal, 
often  served  up  with  all  the  comlbrts  of  ci- 
vilized life.  Thus,  in  a  little,  cramped,  but 
water-tight  tent,  you  found  a  capitalist  in  shirt- 
sleeves taking  a  hasty  meal  of  preserved  meat 


and  vegetables  [the  latter  grown  from  the 
seeds  which  we  had  left  with  Smith],  and 
drinking  good  beer  or  wine ;  and  this  from  ex- 
cellent, glass  or  crockery,  with  plate  and  clean 
table-cloths,  and  cruet  stands,  and  all  the  para- 
phernalia. The  labourer  ate  an  equally  hearty 
dinner  from  the  pot-ay-feu,  full  of  ration  meat 
and  potatoes  or  cabbages,  which  had  been  pre- 
pared by  his  wife  at  the  gipsy  fire  outside. 

"  Each  family  had  a  native  or  two  particu- 
larly attached  to  them.  They  supplied  their 
guests  with  potatoes  and  firewood,  and  with  an 
occasional  pig ;  shared  in  the  toils  and  meals 
of  the  family,  delighted  at  the  novelty  of  every 
arlicle  unpacked,  and  were  very  quick  in 
learning  the  use  of  the  new  tools  and  inven- 
tions ;  chattered  incessantly  in  Maori  and 
broken  English  ;  devoted  themselves,  each  to 
his  own  pakeka  (or  white  man),  with  the 
greatest  good-breeding,  patience  and  kind  at- 
tention ;  and  soon  accustomed  themselves  to 
observe  and  imitate  almost  every  new  habit, 
with  a  striking  desire  of  emulating  the  supe- 
riority of  their  white  brethren." 


Magnitude  of  Railway  Speculation. 

We  find  the  following  article  on  the  subjec^ 
in  a  late  number  of  the  London  Spectator. 
On  a  moderate  estimate,  the  railways  already 
in  existence  and  to  be  executed   may  be 
taken  to  cost  £150,000,000 


The  gross  profit  on  that  capital, 

at  8  percent,  would  be  12,000,000 
From  which  a  deduction  of  35 

per  cent,  for  expenses  (the 

lowest   expenditure  of  any 

large  company)  would  am't 

to  4,200,000 


Leaving  the  nett  profit  of  £7,800,000 
or  not  quite  5^  per  cent,  upon  the  capital.  In 
other  words,  to  afford  the  shareholders  in  all 
our  completed  and  projected  railways  a  return  of 
rather  less  than  5}  per  cent,  upon  their  outlay, 
the  public  must  annually  expend  £12,000,000 
in  railway  travelling  alone.  The  word 
"  million"  comes  glibly  from  the  tongue,  but 
conveys  no  tangible  image  to  the  mind.  An 
effort  is  required  to  realize  to  the  imagination 
the  magnitude  of  the  sum  which  must  be  an- 
nually spent  on  railway  travelling  to  yield  our 
speculators  a  moderate  profit  on  their  capital. 
Let  any  one  attempt  distinctly  and  articulately 
to  count  aloud  from  one  to  a  million  ;  he 
will  find  it  hard  work  to  enunciate  on  the 
average  one  thousand  numbers  in  the  hour,  and 
would  consequently  require  a  hundred  days  for 
ten  hours  a  day  to  count  the  million.  The 
mechanical  operation  of  telling  over  a  million  of 
sovereigns,  piece  by  piece,  would  occupy  a  full 
month,  at  the  rate  of  3,(300  an  hour  for  ten 
hours  a  day.  The  joint  earnings  of  1,830 
agricultural  labourers,  with  their  7s.  a  week, 
for  thirty  years  each,  not  a  working  day  left 
out,  would  be  less  than  a  million  of  pounds 
sterling.  The  joint  earnings  of 640  mechanics, 
at  20s.  a  week,  toiling  each  unintermittingly 
during  (he  same  period,  would  not  amount  to 
£1,000,000  sterling.  And  our  railway  pro- 
jectors and  speculators  calculate  upon  drawing 
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twelve  of  these  millions  annually  from  the 
pockets  of  the  public.  In  other  words  they  ex- 
pect that  twelve  millions  of  people — half  the 
population  of  the  Three  Kingdoms,  men,  wo- 
men, and  children — (at  l^d.  per  mile)  will 
each  travel  160  miles  by  railway  every  year  ; 
and  pay  them  20s.  a  head.  Or  they  expect 
that  one  million  people  will  travel  1,920  miles 
each  in  the  course  of  the  year,  and  pay  them 
£12  a  head.  Or  they  expect  that  one  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  people  will  each  travel 
16,000  miles  by  railway  every  year,  and  pay 
them  £100  per  head.  Be  it  remembered,  too, 
that  railway  travelling  constitutes  but  a  frac- 
tion of  the  whole  annual  travelling  of  the  na- 
tion. Our  railways,  existent  and  in  projection, 
embrace  not  one  half  the  surface  and  popula- 
tion of  Great  Britain  ;  and  even  in  the  railway 
districts  there  is  active  competition  from  steam- 
boats, omnibusses,  cabs,  vans,  spring-carts,  etc. 
The  steamboats  of  the  Thames  and  Clyde 
carry  more  passengers  than  the  Greenwich, 
Blackwall,  and  Glasgow  and  Greenock  Rail- 
ways. In  the  great  towns,  not  only  the 
wealthier  classes  as  a  badge  of  station  and  for 
amenity,  but  tradesmen  for  professional  pur- 
poses, keep  vehicles,  which,  when  travelling  on 
business  or  for  pleasure,  they,  from  sheer  eco- 
nomy, generally  employ  in  preference  to  other 
modes  of  conveyance.  In  the  rural  districts 
landowners  and  farmers  do  precisely  the  same. 
Again,  the  price  of  a  railway  ticket  is  only  part 
of  the  outlay  of  the  railway  traveller  on  con- 
veyances. In  most  cases  it  implies  the  addi- 
tional expense  of  a  short  stage,  cab,  or  'bus,  to 
convey  him  to  and  from  the  railway,  or  from 
one  railway  to  another.  Our  sanguine  projec- 
tors and  speculators  pay  little  heed  to  these 
considerations ;  though  the  brokers  who  are 
agents  in  the  transfer  of  shares  often  ask  each 
other  in  wonderment  where  all  the  travellers 
are  to  come  from.  Put  the  question  to  any 
dabbler  in  railway  stock,  and  he  replies  with 
an  "  Oh,  with  the  increase  of  locomotive  faci- 
lities travelling  will  increase  indefinitely."  It 
may  be  so  :  hitherto  the  theory  has  held  good  : 
yet  there  must  be  some  natural  limit  to  the  ac- 
tivity of  the  principle.  Men  do  not  travel  for 
travelling's  sake,  but  on  business  or  for  plea 
sure — to  earn  money,  or  to  spend  it ;  and  what 
possible  facility  will  set  men  in  motion  where 
these  motives  are  wanting  ?  The  enormous 
amount  of  money  invested  in  railways,  would 
seem  to  imply  that  some  classes  of  Englishmen 
are  expected  to  live  on  railways,  as  some  clas 
ses  of  Chinese  live  on  their  canals.  To  render 
these  undertakings  remunerative,  a  numerous 
portion  of  society  would  need,  like  the  fabled 
birds  of  paradise,  to  keep  always  on  the  wing 
— to  spend  their  lives  darting  from  town  to 
town  with  the  velocity  of  swallows  in  a  summer 
evening.  The  boldness  and  extent  of  these 
aggregate  undertakings  convey  a  magnificent 
idea  of  the  resources  and  enterprise  of  Britain  ; 
but  their  very  magnitude  lies  like  a  load  on  the 
imagination,  while  the  incessant  restlessness 
and  swift  movements  they  presuppose  in  such 
a  numerous  class  of  the  community,  make  the 
head  giddy  only  to  think  of. 


A  writer  in  the  Cincinnati  Atlas  is  very 
warm  in  his  praise  of  John  A.  Collier,  of  Steub- 


enville,  Ohio,  a  passenger  on  board  the  steam- 
boat Madison  at  the  time  of  her  recent  collision 
on  the  Mississippi  with  the  Plymouth.  The 
Madison  was  weakly  manned,  and  all  hands 
were  required  for  her  management  at  the  critical 
moment.  J.  A.  Collier  was  the  only  male  pas- 
senger on  board  of  her.  Preserving  great  pre- 
sence of  mind,  he  rushed  to  the  yawl  of  the 
Plymouth,  in  the  midst  of  the  darkness,  unaided 
by  a  single  human  being,  and  commenced  the 
noble  work  of  rescuing  his  fellow-creatures 
from  a  watery  grave.  The  river  was  covered 
with  the  floating  forms  of  all  sexes  and  ages, 
and  two  yawl  loads,  amounting  to  twenty  or 
thirty  persons,  were  picked  up  and  restored  to 
life  by  his  manly  and  courageous  exertions. — 
Late  paper. 

HYMN  BEFORE  SUNRISE  TO  MONT  BLANC. 

BY  COLERIDGE. 

Besides  the  rivers  Arve  and  Arveiron,  which  have 
their  sources  in  the  foot  of  Mont  Blanc,  five  conspic- 
uous torrents  rush  down  its  side ;  and,  within  a  few 
paces  of  the  glaciers,  the  Gentiana  Major  grows  in 
immense  numbers,  with  its  "flowers  of  loveliest 
blue." 

Hast  thou  a  charm  to  stay  the  Morning  Star 
In  his  steep  course  ?  so  long  he  seems  to  pause 
On  thy  bald,  awful  head,  O,  Sovran  Blanc  ? 
The  Arve  and  Arveiron  at  thy  base 
Rave  ceaselessly  ;  but  thou,  most  awful  form  ! 
Risest  from  forth  thy  silent  sea  of  pines, 
How  silently !    Around  thee  and  above, 
Deep  is  the  air,  and  dark,  substantial,  black ; 
An  ebon  mass ;  methinks  thou  piercest  it 
As  with  a  wedge !    But  when  I  look  again, 
It  is  thine  own  calm  home,  thy  crystal  shrine, 
Thy  habitation  from  Eternity  ! 

O  dread  and  silent  Mount!    I  gazed  upon  thee, 
Till  thou,  still  present  to  the  bodily  sense, 
Didst  vanish  from  my  thought :  entranced  in  prayer, 
I  worshipped  the  Invisible  alone. 

Yet,  like  some  sweet,  beguiling  melody, 
So  sweet,  we  know  not  we  are  listening  to  it, 
Thou,  the  meanwhile,  wast  blending  with  my  thought, 
Yea,  with  my  Life,  and  Life's  own  secret  joy, 
Till  the  dilating  soul,  enwrapt,  transfused, 
Into  the  mighty  vision  passing, — there, 
As  in  her  natural  form,  swelled  vast  to  heaven ! 

Awake,  my  Soul !  not  only  passive  praise 
Thou  owest !  not  alone  these  swelling  tears, 
Mute  thanks,  and  secret  ecstacy  !  Awake, 
Voice  of  sweet  song !    Awake,  my  heart,  awake ! 
Green  vales  and  icy  cliffs,  all  join  my  hymn. 
Thou,  first  and  chief,  sole  Sovereign  of  the  Vale ! 
O,  struggling  with  the  darkness  all  night  long, 
And  all  night  visited  by  troops  of  stars, 
Or  when  they  climb  the  sky,  or  when  they  sink ; 
Companion  of  the  Morning  Star  at  dawn, 
Thyself  earth's  rosy  star,  and  of  the  dawn 
Co-herald :  wake,  0  wake,  and  utter  praise  ! 
Who  sank  thy  sunless  pillars  deep  in  earth? 
Who  filled  thy  countenance  with  rosy  light? 
Who  made  thee  parent  of  perpetual  streams  ? 

And  you,  ye  five  wild  torrents,  fiercely  clad  ! 
Who  called  you  forth  from  night  and  utter  death, 
From  dark  and  icy  caverns  called  you  forth, 
Down  these  precipitous,  black,  jagged  rocks, 
Forever  shattered,  and  the  same  forever  ? 
Who  gave  you  your  invulnerable  life, 
Your  strength,  your  speed,  your  fury  and  your  joy, 
Unceasing  thunder  and  eternal  foam  ? 
And  who  commanded,  (and  the  silence  came,) 
Here  let  the  billows  stiffen  and  have  rest  ? 

Ye  ice-falls !  yc  that  from  the  mountain's  brow, 
Adown  enormous  ravines  slope  amain — 
Torrents,  methinks,  that  heard  a  mighty  Voice, 
And  stopped  at  once,  amid  their  maddest  plunge! 
Motionless  torrents  !  silent  cataracts ! 


Who  made  you  glorious  as  the  gates  of  Heaven 
Beneath  the  keen,  full  moon  ?    Who,  with  living 
flowers 

Of  loveliest  hue,  spread  garlands  at  your  feet  ? 
God!  let  the  torrents,  like  a  shout  pi  nations, 
Answer !  and  let  the  ice-plains  echo,  God  ! 
God!  sing, ye  meadow-streams,  with  gladsome  voice! 
Ye  pine-groves,  with  your  soft  and  soul-like  sounds! 
And  they,  too,  have  a  voice,  yon  piles  of  snow, 
And  in  their  perilous  fall  shall  thunder,  God! 

Ye  living  flowers,  that  skirt  the  eternal  frost ! 
Ye  wild  goats,  sporting  round  the  eagle's  nest ! 
Ye  eagles,  playmates  of  the  mountain  storm  ! 
Ye  lightnings,  the  dread  arrows  of  the  clouds! 
Ye  signs  and  wonders  of  the  elements  ! 
Utter  forth  God  !  and  fill  the  hills  with  praise  ! 

Thou  too,  hoar  Mount,  with  thy  sky-pointing  peaks, 
Oft  from  whose  feet,  the  Avalanche,  unheard, 
Shoots  downward,  glittering  through  tbe  pure  serene 
Into  the  depths  of  clouds  that  veil  thy  breast ! 
Thou  too,  again,  stupendous  mountain  !  thou, 
That,  as  I  raised  my  head,  awhile  bowed  low 
In  adoration,  upwards  from  thy  base 
Slow  travelling,  with  dim  eyes  suffused  with  tears, 
Solemnly  seemest,  like  a  vapoury  cloud, 
To  rise  before  me, — Rise,  O,  ever  rise  ! 
Rise,  like  a  cloud  of  incense,  from  the  earth ! 
Thou  kingly  spirit  throned  among  the  hills, 
Thou^dread  Ambassador  from  Earth  to  Heaven, 
Great  Hierarch !  tell  thou  the  silent  sky, 
And  tell  the  stars,  and  tell  yon  rising  sun, 
Earth,  with  her  thousand  voices,  praises  God! 

All  dear  brethren  and  companions  in  the 
kingdom  and  patience  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  who 
are  his  faithful  witnesses,  lift  up  your  heads 
and  rejoice  in  the  Lord,  who  hath  counted  you 
worthy  to  suffer  for  his  name's  sake.  Stand 
immovable  in  that  light,  life  and  power  of  God, 
and  be  bold  and  of  good  courage.  Be  of  a 
sound  mind  ;  be  obedient  to  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  and  forget  the  things  that  are  behind, 
and  press  forward  in  the  pure  Light,  through 
the  strait  gate,  in  tbe  daily  cross  to  that  which 
is  contrary  to  the  Light.  Trample  upon  that 
which  would  shake  your  confidence,  and  be 
faithful  to  the  end,  that  you  may  receive  a  full 
reward,  with  all  the  faithful  ones  that  suffered 
before  you,  from  the  Lord  God  of  Sabbath, 
who  is  a  consuming  fire  to  his  enemies  ;  but  is, 
ever  was,  and  abides  forever,  the  refuge  of  all 
that  trust  in  him ;  glory  and  praises  be  given 
to  him  forever  and  ever. —  From  the  righteous 
Seed  in  the  common  jail  of  Northampton. 

For  "The  Friend." 

HISTORY 

OF  THE  RELIGIOUS  PROGRESS  OF  THE 

"  People  called  ftnakers"  in  Pennsylvania. 

BY  SAMUEL  SMITH. 
(Continued  from  page  70.) 

"  And  indeed,  dear  Friends,  it.  is  greatly  be* 
low  you,  as  ancient  Friends,  friends  of  Truth, 
who  have  felt  and  known  the  Power  and  Spirit' 
of  Christ  Jesus,  to  make  you  partakers  (in  a 
good  measure)  of  the  blessed  ends  and  good 
effects,  both  of  his  coming  and  sufferings  in  the 
flesh,  and  appearance  in  spirit,  now  to  dispute 
or  raise  controversies  about  him,  or  his  body 
that  was  prepared  for  him,  and  his  being  in 
heaven  in  a  glorified  state,  but  therein  to  acqui- 
esce to  the  holy  Scripture  testimony  ;  and  do 
not  differ  nor  dispute  about  words,  whilst  we 
hope  you  do  not  in  substantial  matters  of  life 
and  salvation.  We  need  not  muse,  or  raise 
disputes  or  controversies  about  the  body  of  the 
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sun  in  the  firmament,  as  what  the  matter  of  it 
is,  whilst  we  partake  of  its  benefit,  as  to  the 
light,  warmth,  and  virtue  of  it;  but  be  thank- 
ful to  the  great  Creator,  and  walk  in  the  light 
we  have  from  him.  The  dispensation,  know- 
ledge, and  experience,  which  God  hath  reveal- 
ed and  given  to  us  of  his  Son,  and  the  revela- 
tion the  Son  hath  given  us  of  the  Father,  is 
spiritual,  inward,  living,  and  saving.  It  is  a 
spiritual  dispensation  and  ministry  of  Christ 
Jesus,  which  he  hath  given  and  committed  to 
us  in  our  day  ;  and  God  has  greatly  blessed 
it,  and  made  it  effectual  for  the  opening  of  the 
eyes  of  many,  and  turning  them  from  darkness 
to  light,  and  from  satan's  power  to  the  power 
of  God.  And  this  is  no  wise  to  oppose,  reject 
or  invalidate  Jesus  Christ's  outward  coming, 
suffering,  death,  resurrection,  ascension,  or  glo- 
rified estate  in  the  heavens ;  but  to  bring  men 
to  partake  of  the  remission  of  sins,  reconcilia- 
tion, and  eternal  redemption,  which  he  hath 
obtained  for  us  and  for  all  men,  for  whom  he 
died,  and  gave  himself  a  ransom,  which  was 
for  all  men,  both  Jews  and  Gentiles,  Indians, 
Heathens,  Turks,  and  Pagans,  without  respect 
of  persons  or  people,  &c.  And  Christ  is  fully 
to  be  preached  unto  them,  according  to  the  holy 
Scriptures,  by  them  whom  he  sends,  or  may 
send  unto  them  for  that  end ;  that  as  the  bene- 
fit of  his  sufferings,  sacrifice,  and  death,  ex- 
tends to  all,  even  to  them  that  have  not  the 
Scriptures,  or  outward  history  thereof,  they 
may  be  told  who  was,  and  is,  their  great  and 
chief  Friend,  that  gave  himself  a  ransom  for 
them,  and  hath  enlightened  them,  yet  not  ex- 
cluded them  from  God's  mercy  or  salvation  by 
Christ,  who  never  had,  nor  may  have,  the  out- 
ward knowledge  or  history  of  him,  (if  they 
sincerely  obey  and  live  up  to  his  Light,)  for 
his  light  and  salvation  reaches  to  the  ends  of 
the  earth;  yetstill  we  that  have  the  holy  Scrip- 
tures, and  those  plain  outward  confirmed  testi- 
monies, concerning  our  blessed  Lord  and  Sa- 
viour Jesus  Christ,  both  as  to  his  coming  in  the 
flesh,  and  in  the  spirit,  or  both  outwardly  and 
inwardly,  we  have  cause  to  be  thankful  to  God, 
that  we  have  the  holy  Scriptures,  and  that  they 
are  so  well  preserved  to  posterity,  and  to  keep 
to  the  plainness  and  simplicity  of  Scripture  lan- 
guage,'in  all  our  discourses  about  matters  of 
faith,  divinity  and  doctrine,  and  sincerely  to 
believe,  own,  and  confess,  our  blessed  Lord 
and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living 
God,  in  all  his  blessed  comings,  appearances, 
properties,  offices,  and  works,  both  for  us,  and 
as  being  in  us,  for  our  eternal  benefit,  salvation, 
and  peace.  He  is  our  Mediator,  Intercessor, 
and  Advocate  with  the  Father,  and  ever  lives 
to  make  intercession.  Seeing  we  have  the  true, 
living,  and  spiritual  benefit  of  his  mediation, 
there  is  no  reason  for  any  to  question  or  doubt 
of  his  manhood,  or  of  his  being  that  one  Media- 
tor between  God  and  men,  even  the  man  Christ 
Jesus,  whose  being  as  that  entire  perfect,  hea- 
venly and  most  glorious  man,  ever  living  and 
endures  forever  in  his  soul  or  spirit  and  glori- 
ous body,  we  having  daily  the  spiritual  advan- 
tage, comfort,  and  benefit  of  his  mediation  by 
and  through  his  Holy  Spirit,  we  may  suppose, 
but  that  this  glorious  man,  Christ  Jesus,  who  is 
our  Mediator,  is  and  must  ever  be  in  being, 
and  nothing  proper  to  his  being  in  a  glorified 


state,  can  be  supposed  to  be  annihilated  or  lost. 
Do  not  we  believe  our  souls  are  immortal,  and 
shall  be  preserved  in  their  distinct  and  proper 
beings,  and  spiritual  glorious  bodies,  such  as 
shall  be  proper  for  them,  as  it  shall  please  God 
to  give,  that  we  may  be  capable  of  our  particu- 
lar rewards  and  different  degrees  of  glory  af- 
ter this  life,  or  in  the  world  to  come,  as  one  star 
differs  from  another  star  in  glory  and  magni- 
tude, and  they  that  turn  many  to  righteousness, 
shall  shine  as  the  stars  in  the  firmament,  for- 
ever and  ever?  How  then  can  it  be  otherwise 
believed  or  apprehended  in  the  truth,  but  that 
our  own  most  blessed  and  elder  brother,  Jesus 
Christ,  even  as  Mediator,  is  ever  in  being  in  a 
most  glorious  state,  (as  with  his  heavenly  Fa- 
ther,) who,  in  the  day  of  his  flesh  on  earth,  so 
deeply  and  unspeakably  suffered  for  us  and  for 
all  mankind,  both  inwardly  and  outwardly  ;  in- 
wardly, by  temptations,  sorrows,  and  burthens, 
(as  to  his  innocent  soul  by  men's  iniquities,) 
and  outwardly,  by  persecutions,  and  the  cruel 
death  of  the  cross,  as  to  his  blessed  body,  which 
rose  again  the  third  day,  and  wherein  he  also 
ascended,  according  to  the  Scriptures.  But  it 
has  not  seemed  proper  or  safe  for  us  to  be  in- 
quisitive about  what  manner  of  change  his 
body  had  or  met  withal,  after  his  resurrection 
and  ascension,  so  as  to  become  so  glorious, 
heavenly,  or  celestial,  as  no  doubt  it  is,  far 
transcending  what  it  was,  when  on  earth,  in  a 
humble,  low,  and  suffering  condition.  The 
man,  Christ  Jesus,  was  glorified  as  it  pleased 
the  Father ;  'tis  not  our  concern  or  business  to 
be  curious  to  inquire  or  dispute,  how,  or  after 
what  manner  was  he  changed,  translated,  or 
glorified,  but  to  be  content  and  thankful  that 
we  are  spiritually  united  to  him  and  his  body, 
being  partakers  of  Christ  Jesus,  by  his  light, 
life,  grace  and  good  Spirit  (in  measure)  reveal- 
ed in  us  ;  wherein  we  have  a  share  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  ministry  of  Christ,  the  Word 
and  power  of  God,  whose  light  and  life  is  but 
one  divine,  pure,  and  unchangeable  principle 
in  mankind,  and  makes  known  his  law  and 
gospel,  the  judgments  and  mercies  of  God  to 
all  them  that  turn  to  it,  receive,  and  believe  in 
it;  for  such  only  believe  in  the  name  of  the 
Son  of  God,  for  eternal  life  and  salvation. 
Neither  has  it  been  our  places  to  be  curious  or 
inquisitive  about  the  bodies  of  the  saints  here- 
after, as  to  question  how  the  dead  are  or  shall 
be  raised,  or  with  what  bodies  do  they  come, 
(or  come  they  forth.)  For  if  the  apostle  had 
esteemed  such  questions  necessary  to  salva- 
tion, he  would  not  have  given  them  such  rep- 
rehension and  answer  as  he  did  in  general 
terms,  and  for  a  spiritual  body  to  be  raised  and 
given  as  it  pleaselh  God,  distinguishing  the  spi- 
ritual from  the  natural,  and  the  celestial  from 
the  terrestrial  bodies,  which  we  have  always 
believed  in  opposition  to  carnal  professors' 
gross  and  carnal  conceptions  about  the  same- 
ness of  carnal  or  earthly  bodies.  And  we  hope, 
dear  Friends,  you'll  not  differ  in  these  matters, 
if  you  do  but  rightly  understand  one  another  ; 
however,  agree  in  affection,  love  one  another 
in  Truth,  and  walk  in  the  way  of  it,  in  the 
light  and  life  of  righteousness,  which  leads  to 
peace  with  God,  and  one  towards  another. 
None  need  question  aforehand  what  manner  of 
bodies,  garments,  or  clothing,  they  shall  have, 


after  this  life,  in  heaven  ;  trust  God  with  that. 
Have  a  care  to  persevere  in  the  grace  of  God 
in  Christ,  so  as  to  get  to  heaven,  and  then  be 
sure  there  will  be  no  want  of  anything  to  com- 
plete your  happiness  and  glory  in  such  a  state, 
wherein  the  body  of  our  lowness  shall  be  like 
unto  Christ's  glorious  body,  and  we  made  equal 
to  the  angels  of  God  in  heaven,  if  we  be  faith- 
ful to  the  end  of  our  days  here  on  earth. 

"  Dear  brethren,  it  would  be  a  comlbrt  and 
joy  in  the  Lord  to  us,  to  hear  of  Trulh's 
spreading,  and  his  work  prospering  in  those 
parts,  and  of  your  love,  union,  peace  and  con- 
cord therein,  as  living  examples  for  encourag- 
ing others  to  receive  it,  and  not  of  differences 
and  disputes  among  yourselves  about  matters 
of  faith,  doctrine,  or  principles,  concerning 
Christ  crucified — his  body,  manhood,  and  the 
resurrection — and  Scriptures — tending  to  en- 
danger the  peace  of  the  church.  In  the  fear 
of  God,  in  humility,  with  souls  bowed  down 
before  the  Lord,  meet  together,  and  cease  dis- 
putes and  controversies,  and  humbly  wait  upon 
God,  and  come  into  a  soul's  travel,  and  earnest 
breathing  to  him,  that  he  may  by  his  power 
tender  your  hearts  one  towards  another,  unto 
love,  charity,  and  concord  among  yourselves, 
and  to  a  right,  clear  understanding,  that  you 
may  rather  be  fitted  and  free  to  give  tender  ad- 
vice, Christian  counsel,  and  instruction  to  the 
weak  and  ignorant,  than  to  dispute  or  differ 
among  yourselves,  or  to  receive  any  that  are 
weak  into  doubtful  disputations,  which  ought 
not  to  be.  Pray  keep  down  all  heats,  and 
passions,  and  aggravations,  and  hard  construc- 
tions of  one  another's  words,  tending  to  rents 
and  divisions.  We  have  largely  seen  the  sad 
and  ill  consequences  of  making  parties,  divi- 
sions, and  separations,  and  making  sects  and 
schisms,  if  any  lust  to  be  contentious.  We 
have  no  such  custom  in  the  churches  of  Christ. 
Such  as  be  given  to  contention,  are  foolish, 
heady,  and  self-willed,  and  regard  not  the 
church's  peace,  nor  their  own,  as  their  own,  as 
they  should  do. 

"  We  question  not  but  you  all  aim  at  one 
truth,  one  way,  and  one  good  end,  and  that 
you  believe,  profess,  and  preach  one  Lord  Je- 
sus Christ,  and  not  two  Christs,  even  the  very 
same  Christ  of  God,  of  whom  the  holy  pro- 
phets and  apostles  give  witness  ;  and  that  re- 
pentance and  remission  of  sins  is  preached  in 
his  name,  as  he  told  his  disciples  it  should. 
And  we  doubt  not  but  you  all  own  him.  as  he 
is  the  true  God,  and  truly  man,  according  to 
the  holy  Scripture  testimony  of  him.  Why 
then  should  you  differ  or  disagree  about  him, 
or  the  Scriptures,  you  being  looked  upon  as 
wise,  discreet,  judicious  men,  possessing  one 
and  the  same  Spirit,  Light  and  Truth  ?  Pray 
have  recourse  thereunto,  and  be  conversant 
therewith  in  yourselves,  to  be  led  and  guided 
in  meekness  and  wisdom  that  is  from  above, 
which  is  pure  and  peaceable  ;  and  suffer  no 
slight,  irreverent  or  undervaluing  expressions 
to  be  spoken  concerning  Christ,  his  manhood, 
sufferings,  or  mediatorship  for  mankind  ;  nor 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  or  reading  them,  where- 
by to  give  the  world,  or  professors  thereof,  oc- 
casion to  reproach  the  blessed  Truth,  or  stum- 
ble any. 

"  But  if  you  perceive  any  apt  to  give  occa- 
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sion  in  these  things,  caution  and  instruct  them, 
and  be  sure  be  at  peace  among  yourselves,  and 
love  one  another,  as  Christ  and  his  ministers 
have  often  exhorted  and  taught. 

"  You  may  remember  what  care  and  con- 
cern Constantine  the  Emperor  was  under,  after 
he  was  converted  to  believe  and  own  Christian- 
ity, for  the  peace  and  quiet  of  the  Christian 
churches,  and  to  quiet  the  disputes  and  differ- 
ences that  happened  among  the  bishops  about 
curious  questions,  words,  and  distinctions  :  and 
in  the  history  of  his  life,  what  excellent  counsel 
and  advice  is  given  to  them,  for  concord,  love 
and  peace  ?  And  the  reprehension  of  Alexan- 
der and  Arius,  how  notable  was  it  ?  namely, 
for  causing  discord  and  disturbance,  and  divid- 
ing the  people,  and  the  idle  cobwebs  of  conten- 
tion spun  by  curious  wits  ;  for,  says  he,  who 
is  able  either  accurately  to  discern  or  unfold, 
or  distinguish  such  deep  and  hidden  mysteries  ; 
or  if  any  be  confident  in  his  own  abilities,  yet 
how  few  of  his  audience  can  he  make  docible 
and  intelligible  of  his  meaning,  or  who  in  the 
discussing  of  such  curious  questions,  shall  not 
run  into  some  error  1  (Euseb.  lib.  2,  chap.  67, 
p.  25.)  Wherefore  loquacity  and  much  talk- 
ing are  to  be  restrained,  seeing  that  doubts  and 
matters  urged,  and  not  proved  and  explained, 
or  not  rightly  apprehended  by  the  dull  under- 
standing of  the  audience,  do  but  instruct  peo- 
ple cither  to  speak  blasphemy,  or  to  be  factious 
in  matters  of  disputation.  Wherefore  you  ought 
to  pardon  one  another's  rash  questions  and  in- 
considerate answers  ;  neither  ought  you  to  con- 
tend about  any  part  of  the  sacred  Scriptures. 
(Ibid.  chap.  66.) 

"  We  think  it  meet  therefore  to  shun  those 
diabolical  contentions,  and  seeing  our  great  and 
gracious  God,  the  Preserver  of  all  things,  hath 
given  us  the  common  Light  of  his  grace,  there- 
lore  intreat  you,  that  1  by  his  Divine  assistance 
and  your  favour  may  bring  my  endeavours  for 
the  propagating  of  his  light  of  grace  to  a  pros- 
perous and  happy  end  ;  and  that  by  persuasion 
and  admonition,  I  may  induce  his  people  to 
embrace  peace  and  concord  ;  and  you  profess 
one  faith  and  one  law,  and  which  are  the  sin- 
ews of  the  body  of  the  church,  keeping  it  from 
schism,  and  tying  it  together  in  one  bond  of 
love.  Seeing  your  contentions  do  arise  from 
points  not  concerning  the  main  structure  of  re- 
ligion, but  by-matters,  that  should  breed  no 
disagreement  in  your  affections.  Neither  do  I 
speak  this  to  persuade  you  to  an  agreement  in 
absurd  or  foolish  questions ;  for  though  you 
dissent  about  matters  of  small  moment,  (seeing 
all  are  not  of  one  mind  and  affection,)  yet  con- 
cord and  peace  may  be  preserved,  and  unan- 
imity amongst  men,  being  of  one  faith,  and  be- 
lieving in  one  God.  (Ibid.  chap.  69.) 

"  And  though  you  contend  about  words,  and 
dispute  subtlely  and  sharply  about  curious 
questions,  and  though  after  such  disputations 
you  are  not  of  one  opinion,  you  ought  to  sup- 
press your  own  fancies,  or  receive  them  in 
your  own  mind,  that  the  bond  of  common 
friendship,  the  true  faith,  God's  worship,  and 
the  observation  of  the  law,  may  be  still  main- 
tained by  you.  Agree,  therefore,  and  let  there 
be  mutual  concord  between  you,  that  the  peo- 
ple may  live  in  peace  and  unity,  and  having 
banished  all  contentious  thoughts  out  of  your 


minds,  be  mutually  reconciled.  (Ibid.  chap.  70.) 
He  goes  on  further  : 

"  Suffer  me,  therefore,  to  spend  my  days 
quietly,  without  care  and  trouble,  that  I  may 
enjoy  the  happiness  of  a  quiet  and  peaceable 
reign,  which,  if  1  cannot  obtain,  I  shall  be  much 
grieved  that  I  cannot  spend  the  rest  of  my  life 
in  a  settled,  calm  manner.  For  as  long  as 
God's  people,  who,  with  me,  do  reverence  one 
God,  are  divided  into  pernicious  factions,  and 
do  disagree,  how  can  my  mind  be  quiet  ?  &c.  ; 
with  much  more,  endeavouring  to  establish 
peace  in  the  church  ;  for  which  the  said  em- 
peror was  highly  commended. 

"  In  his  admonition  to  the  bishops,  (Ibid.  lib. 
iii.  chap.  12,)  at  their  departure  to  preserve 
peace  and  concord,  he  earnestly  admonisheth 
them  to  take  care  to  preserve  mutual  peace  and 
concord  among  themselves,  and  to  avoid  con- 
tentious wranglings,  and  that  they  should  not 
envy  one  another  for  nature's  gifts  or  wisdom, 
but  esteem  their  abilities  as  a  common  good  ; 
neither  should  they  that  were  endowed  with 
such  gifts,  carry  theirselves  insolently  towards 
the  rest,  since  none  but  God  can  discern  and 
judge  who  are  best ;  and  besides  they  ought, 
with  all  lenity  and  gentleness,  to  submit  unto, 
and  pardon  other's  weaknesses  ;  since  absolute 
perfection  is  rare  and  unusual,  and  therefore 
they  should  pardon  and  pass  over  light  offen- 
ces, and  permit  errors  proceeding  from  human 
frailty,  and  to  live  in  concord  and  unity,  lest 
the  Word  of  God  and  Christian  religion  should 
be  scandalized,  and  ill  spoken  off  by  their  dis- 
sentions.  It  is  necessary,  (saith  he,)  that  we 
should  be  spiritual  physicians  to  heal  and  help 
one  another's  wants,  necessities,  or  infirmities, 
to  the  honour  and  advancement  of  religion, 
&c. ;  with  much  more  Christian  counsel  and 
tender  admonition  given  by  the  said  Emperor, 
in  the  history  of  his  life,  which,  (if  you  have  it) 
you  may  read  more  at  large ;  but  lest  you 
should  not  have  it,  (or  some  of  you,)  these 
foregoing  citations  are  given  you. 

"  And,  dear  Friends  and  brethren,  we  con- 
clude with  the  holy  apostle's  counsel,  If  there 
be  therefore  any  consolation  in  Christ ;  if  any 
comfort  of  love;  if  any  fellowship  of  the  Spi- 
rit ;  if  any  bowels  and  mercies,  fulfil  ye  my 
joy,  (and  we  may  say,  fulfil  ye  our  joy,)  that 
you  be  like-minded ;  having  the  same  love,  be- 
ing of  one  accord,  of  one  mind  ;  let  nothing  be 
done  through  strife  or  vain-glory,  but  in  lowli- 
ness of  mind,  every  man  esteeming  other  bet- 
ter than  himself. 

"  Committing  you  to  God,  and  to  his  peace- 
able truth  and  wisdom,  desiring  to  hear  better 
things  from  you  (than  in  your  last.)  namely, 
of  love,  concord,  and  peace  among  yourselves, 
and  of  Truth's  prosperity  in  those  parts,  we 
remain 

Your  assured  Friends  and  brethren, 
George  Whitehead,       John  Vaughton, 


Samuel  Waldingfield, 
John  Field, 
Benjamin  Antrobus, 
William  Bingley, 

(To  be  continued.) 


Alexander  Seaton, 
Daniel  Monro, 
Patrick  Livingston." 


"  Love  to  Christ  is  an  abiding  motive.  It 
is  neither  a  fancy,  nor  a  sentiment,  nor  an 
evanescent  emotion.    It  is  a  principle — calm, 


steady,  undecaying.  It  was  once  a  problem 
in  mechanics,  to  find  a  pendulum  which  should 
be  equally  long  in  all  weathers — which  should 
make  the  same  number  of  vibrations  in  the 
summer's  heat  and  the  winter's  cold.  They 
have  now  found  it  out.  By  a  process  of  com- 
pensations they  make  the  rod  lengthen  one  way 
as  much  as  it  contracts  another,  so  that  the 
centre  of  motion  is  always  the  same:  the  pen- 
dulum swings  the  same  number  of  beats  in  a 
day  of  January  as  in  a  day  of  June  ;  and  the 
index  travels  over  the  dial-plate  with  the  same 
uniformity,  whether  the  heat  try  to  lengthen, 
or  the  cold  to  shorten,  the  propelling  power. 

"  Now  the  moving  power  in  some  men's 
minds,  is  sadly  susceptible  of  surrounding  in- 
fluences. It  is  not  principle,  but  feeling,  which 
forms  their  pendulum-rod  ;  and  according  as 
this  very  variable  material  is  affected,  their  in- 
dex creeps  or  gallops,  they  are  swift  or  slow  in 
the  work  given  them  to  do.  But  principle  is 
like  the  compensation-rod,  which  neither  length- 
ens in  the  languid  heat,  nor  shortens  in  the 
brisker  cold,  but  does  the  same  work  day  by 
day,  whether  the  ice-winds  whistle,  or  the  si- 
moom glows." 

The  Present  Appearance  of  Jerusalem. 

The  country  immediately  around  Jerusalem, 
(says  a  recent  traveller),  especially  to  the 
West  and  North,  is  the  most  dreary,  barren 
and  waste  that  ever  I  beheld.  It  seems  over- 
laid with  immense  masses  of  rocks  and  stones, 
with  scarcely  soil  enough  to  allow  any  thing 
to  take  root  and  grow.  The  city,  itself,  once 
beyond  a  doubt  the  most  magnificent  and  splen- 
did on.  earth,  now  presents  only  a  melancholy 
contrast  to  its  former  greatness  and  glory.  You 
cannot  walk  ab.out  Sion,  and  go  round  about 
her,  as  of  old,  and  tell  the  towers  thereof, 
mark  her  bulwarks  and  consider  her  palaces. 
The  city  sits  solitary  and  forlorn  ;  forsaken  of 
God,  and  evidently  lying  under  His  curse. 
All  who  have  been  in  Jernsalem  must  have  felt 
this.  The  inhabitants  few,  and,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Turks— if  indeed  they  are  an 
exception — poor,  oppressed,  and  extremely 
miserable.  No  suburbs,  no  surrounding  busy 
population,  none  of  the  stir  and  activity  of  en- 
terprising life  is  to  be  witnessed  ;  but  only  one 
rude  scene  of  melancholy  waste,  in  the  midst  of 
which  the  ancient  glory  of  Judea  bows  her 
widowed  head  in  desolation.  A  few  goats  and 
sheep,  straggling  about  the  rocks  which  over- 
hang the  shattered  remains  of  the  village  of 
Siloam  ;  a  few  swarthy  shepherds,  plying  their 
listless  occupation — with  here  and  there  a 
fierce  armed  Bedouin,  from  the  surrounding 
deserts  and  mountain  fastnesses,  and  now  and  i 
then  a  cowled  monk  or  wandering  pilgrim  steal 
in  upon  the  picture  ;  and  except  it  be  the  sound 
of  the  muezzin  from  the  minarets,  proclaiming 
the  hour  of  prayer  to  the  followers  of  the  false 
prophet,  you  may  sit  on  the  hill  slopes,  on 
either  side,  for  an  hour  together,  and  not  hear 
the  vibration  of  a  human  voice  from  that  spot, 
which  once  echoed  to  the  strains  of  sacred 
songs  and  royal  triumph  and  national  glory, 
and  the  busy  din  and  tumult  of  2,000,000  of 
people. 
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For  "  The  Friend." 

OLIVER  CASWELL. 

Two  of  the  most  interesting  human  beings 
now  alive,  are  the  blind  mutes  of  New  Eng- 
land, Laura  Bridgman  and  Oliver  Caswell  ; 
and  few  men  have  ever  earned  for  themselves 
so  wide  and  lasting  a  fame  as  Dr.  Howe  has 
done  by  his  successful  efforts  to  instruct  them. 
He  found  them  with  fewer  advantages  of  sense 
than  the  meanest  brute  ;  with  but  one  avenue 
to  the  pent-up  spirit  -f  and  he  applied  himself 
with  a  skill  and  patience  which  must  ever  be 
regarded  with  admiration  and  wonder,  to  the 
task  of  awakening  from  its  sleep  of  darkness, 
the  intellectual  being  within.  His  success  must 
have  exceeded  his  most  sanguine  dreams,  and 
it  forms  an  era  in  the  history  of  the  philosophy 
of  the  human  mind.  It  was  an  experimental 
refutation  of  that  grovelling  theory  which  attri- 
butes the  superiority  of  man  over  the  brutes,  to 
the  superiority  of  his  senses.  For  there  was 
developed  in  Laura  Bridgman  one  of  the  bright- 
est and  most  enthusiastic  of  spirits — in  Oliver 
Caswell,  one  of  the  gentlest,  and  most  patient 
and  reflecting.  He  proved  that  in  these  soli- 
tary beings,  who  never  saw  nor  heard  since 
earliest  childhood  a  single  human  expression  of 
joy,  or  sorrow,  or  anger,  the  workings  of  the 
soul  are  instinctively  displayed,  precisely  as  if 
they  had  caught  from  others  the  varied  expres- 
sions of  passion. 

During  the  past  season  the  writer  of  this 
saw  Oliver  Caswell  at  his  own  home  in  Conan- 
icut.  His  father  is  a  poor  and  respectable  man 
living  on  that  island,  and  tends  the  ferry  be- 
tween it  and  Newport.  Before  he  was  sent  to 
the  blind  school,  Oliver  gave  many  indications 
of  an  uncommon  mind.  He  made  for  himself 
a  little  boat,  on  the  model  of  his  father's  ferry 
boat,  and  discovered  by  carefully  examining 
the  deck,  the  position  and  slope  of  the  mast, 
which  he  accurately  copied.  Finding  that  his 
little  vessel  leaked,  he  procured  some  tarred 
rope,  picked  it  into  oakum,  and  caulked  the 
seams,  so  as  to  make  them  tight.  All  this  he 
did,  without  suggestion  or  other  help  from  any. 
Under  the -skilful  care  of  Dr.  Howe  he  rapidly 
improved,  and  is  thought  at  the  school  to  pos- 
sess an  intellect  superior  in  strength  and  capa- 
city to  Laura  Bridgman. 

When  I  saw  him,  he  was  standing  before 
the  door,  cutting  a  stick,  and  enjoying  the 
warmth  of  a  fine  autumnal  day.  The  friend 
who  was  with  me  went  up  to  him,  and  took 
him  by  the  hand.  His  first  look  was  that  of 
mere  curiosity  to  know  the  stranger.  Gradu- 
ally, as  he  felt  the  hand  and  fingers,  and  han- 
dled the  dress,  the  somewhat  dull  and  heavy 
expression  relaxed,  a  smile  spread  over  his 
face,  as  he  became  assured,  by  one  token  after 
another,  whose  hand  he  held,  until  his  whole 
countenance  beamed  with  pleasure  at  recogni- 
zing one  of  his  earliest  and  kindest  friends. 

It  was  most  interesting  to  see  the  intercourse 
between  his  mother  and  himself;  the  expres- 
sion of  fondness  and  affectionate  pride  with 
which  she  watched  him — the  readiness  with 
which,  holding  her  hand  grasped  in  his,  he  un- 
derstood her  meaning,  as  she  formed  the  letters 
with  her  fingers — the  shades  of  doubt,  igno- 
rance and  intelligence  which  passed  over  his 


face  in  succession,  and  the  quickness  and  ac- 
curacy of  his  answers. 

I  have  never  witnessed  any  effort  of  human 
genius  which  touched  me  with  so  deep  a  sense 
of  the  grandeur  of  the  soul,  as  did  this  short 
interview  with  Oliver  Caswell.  There  he 
stood,  with  but  a  single  portal  to  this  material 
world  ;  all  around  him  dark,  and  silent,  and 
mysterious,  yet  not  unlovely  nor  dreary.  Soft- 
ness— and  warmth — the  gentle  touch — the  kind 
caress — were  all  the  elements  of  his  world  of 
beauty  ;  the  only  signs  of  kindred  beings  w  hich 
he  possessed  ;  yet  his  love  of  beauty,  and  his 
human  affections,  the  instincts  of  the  pent-up 
soul  within,  are  perfect,  and  fraught  with  hap- 
piness and  delight.  All  the  powers  of  the  hu- 
man mind  are  developed  in  their  native  majes- 
ty in  this  poor  bereaved  boy. 

Reason — memory — imagination,  poor  to  us 
as  seem  the  materials  on  which  they  work,  are 
active,  and  full  of  hope  and  enjoyment.  And 
in  what  a  world  must  he  live,  with  no  senses 
but  those  of  touch  and  taste !  how  mysterious 
must  be  the  power  which  the  invisible  beings 
around  him  possess  !  how  implicit  must  be  his 
confidence  in  them,  how  docile  his  mind,  how 
deep  his  sense  of  his  own  helplessness  ! 

Is  there  not  in  the  case  of  this  poor  boy  ma- 
terials for  the  deepest  instruction  ?  Is  not  the 
spiritual  world  as  dark  and  silent  to  our  exter- 
nal senses,  to  the  natural  man,  as  the  mateiial 
universe  to  him?  Are  not  we  ourselves  sur- 
rounded by  an  invisible  Being,  ever  near,  and 
ever  ready  to  warn  and  to  guide  us  ?  To  a 
single  sense — the  innermost  consciousness  of 
our  soul,  does  he  not  clearly  make  himself 
known  1  And  will  that  inner  sense  of  the  pre- 
sent Diety,  that  voice  of  God  in  the  soul,  direct 
us  as  truly,  though  as  mysteriously  to  us,  as 
the  guiding  hand  of  his  mother  does  the  blind 
mute  of  whom  we  are  writing? 

When  we  think  more  closely  of  the  matter, 
the  boasted  superiority  of  our  senses  over  Oli- 
ver Caswell's  greatly  lessens.  This  external 
universe  is,  in  truth,  as  great  a  mystery  to  us 
as  to  him.  For  what  are  the  boasted  decora- 
tions of  colour  and  the  harmony  of  sound,  but 
affections  of  the  mind  .itself,  of  which  we  must 
disrobe  the  world  of  matter,  if  we  attempt  to 
conceive  its  real  nature.  That  attempt  must 
be  forever  fruitless ;  but  it  is  not  a  rash  con- 
jecture that  Oliver  Caswell  may  be  nearer  to 
the  trulh  than  ourselves,  should  he  ever  per- 
plex himself  with  these  vain  speculations;  for 
his  notion  of  the  properties  of  matter  must  be 
more  simple  and  unmixed  than  ours. 

Nor  are  we  sure  that  the  world,  to  which 
his  mental  perception  and  his  affections  have 
been  awakened,  is  less  fraught  with  enjoyment 
to  him,  than  to  us.  How  many  avenues  to 
evil  must  remain  unknown  to  him  !  how  many 
sources  of  misery  and  sorrow  ! 

There  is  ample  proof,  moreover,  that  the 
voice  which  is  near  to  us,  saying,  This  is  the 
way,  walk  thou  in  it — which  warns  us  of  evil 
and  rewards  us  for  obedience — is  not  unper- 
ceived  in  this  silence  and  darkness  of  the  sense, 
but  that  it  does  indeed  arrest  their  minds,  and 
teach  the  way  of  duty  to  the  deaf  mutes  as  to 
every  other  human  being. 

# 
*  # 


Pawlownia  hnperialis  of  Japan. — This 
magnificent  tree  introduced  to  our  country  two 
years  since  and  now  for  the  first  time  propa- 
gated to  any  extent  has  proved  perfectly  hardy 
both  at  Paris  and  in  this  country,  the  last  se- 
vere winter  not  injuring  even  the  ends  of  the 
shoots.  The  foliage  is  of  the  richest  velvety 
green,  borne  on  long  graceful  petioles.  1  he 
leaves  are  entire  and  of  a  rounded  ovate  form, 
and  usually  fifteen  inches  in  diameter,  but  have 
the  present  season  on  the  trees  in  Prince's  nur- 
series measured  22  inches  in  diameter.  The 
flowers  are  pale  purple  and  showy,  and  are 
produced  in  abundance  even  on  the  young 
trees.  At  Paris  this  tree  has  grown  12  leet  in 
a  single  season,  and  this  season  very  diminu- 
tive plants  have  grown  from  8  to  1(1  feet  since 
the  middle  of  May.  In  Japan  they  attain  a 
height  of  40to  50  leet  and  will  probably  attain 
the  same  height  here.  They  come  from  the 
same  region  of  country  as  the  Alianthus,  and 
grow  with  even  greater  rapidity,  and  as  that 
has  pinnated,  and  this  species  entire  leaves,  we 
think  the  Pawlownia  will  command  precedence. 
As  yet  however  k  is  comparatively  scarce  and 
dear. — Late  paper. 

An  African  Lawgiver. — The  Vermont 
Chronicle  says,  King  Freeman,  a  native  Afri- 
can chief  of  great  power  and  influence,  whose 
territory  adjoins  that  of  the  Maryland  Coloni- 
zation Society,  near  Cape  Palmas,  has  given  a 
code  of  laws  to  his  people.  He  is  represented 
to  be  sagacious  and  intelligent,  and  after  study- 
ing the  laws  and  religion  of  his  neighbours 
from  America,  he  drew  up  a  constitution,  by 
which  his  people  are  now  governed.  King 
Freeman  has  the  honour  of  establishing  a  con- 
stitutional government  in  advance  of  several 
European  monarchs. 

Indian  Council. — The  National  Council  of 
the  Cherokee  Nation  is  in  session  at  Tahle- 
quah.  The  proceedings,  judging  from  the  re- 
ports in  the  Cherokee  Advocate,  are  conducted 
pretty  much  as  in  our  Legislature.  A  message 
was  received  from  the  acting  principal  chief, 
written  in  the  Cherokee  language.  In  joint 
meeting  of  the  Council,  members  of  the  Execu- 
tive Council,  Judges,  and  Solicitors  of  the  seve- 
ral districts  were  elected.  Petitions  were  pre- 
sented for  various  objects  ;  and,  in  general,  the 
members  of  the  Council  seem  to  have  as  well- 
defined  notions  of  their  duties  as  those  of  our 
own  legislative  bodies. — Late  paper. 

An  Immense  Apple  Tree. — The  York, 
Pennsylvania,  Republican  says  : — Our  friend 
Hugh  O'Hail,  Esq.,  of  Carroll  township,  has 
furnished  us  with  the  following  dimensions  of 
an  apple  tree  which  stands  on  his  land,  and 
which  has  been  much  admired  for  its  extraor- 
dinary size,  and  fine  bearing.  About  eighteen 
inches  from  the  ground  it  measures  twelve  feet 
six  inches  in  circumference — about  five  feet 
above  the  surface,  eleven  feet  eight  inches. 
At  the  height  of  seven  or  eight  feet  it  divides 
or  separates  into  six  branches,  one  of  which 
extends  from  the  centre  trunk  thirty-five  feet — 
two,  thirty-three  feet,  and  the  others  nearly  as 
far.  Its  greatest  height  is  about  fifty-seven  and 
a  half  feet,  and  it  has  frequently  borne  from 
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sixty  to  eighty  bushels  of  apples  a  season  by 
computation. 


Salaries  of  the  British  Ministry. — The 
annexed  list  will  show  the  singular  contrast  be- 
tween the  salaries  bestowed  upon  the  eminent 
men  of  England,  and  those  given  to  the  emi- 
nent men  of  our  country. — Pres. 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  £5,000 
Lord  High  Chancellor  14,000 
Lord  President  of  the  Council  2,000 
Lord  Privy  Seal  2,000 
Secretary  of  State,  Home  Department  5,000 
"  "     Foreign       "  5,000 

«  "     Colonial       «  5,000 

First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  4,500 
Pay  Master  General  2,500 
President,  of  the  Board  of  Control  2,000 

The  above  are  in  the  Cabinet. 
Secretary  of  War  2,500 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  20,000 
Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland  8,000 

Judiciary. 

Master  of  the  Rolls            m  7,000 

Vice  Chancellors  (each)  6,000 
Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Queen's 

Bench  10,000 
Four  Judges  of  the  Queen's  Bench 

(each)  5,500 
Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of 

Common  Pleas  8,000 
Four  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Com- 
mon Pleas  (each)  5,500 
Lord  Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer  7,000 
Four  Barons  of  the  Exchequer  (each)  5,500 

Reuem/e  of  the  Bishops. 

Archbishop  of  Canterbury  129,946 

York  223,220 

Bishop  of  London  267,662 

Bishop  of  Lincoln  373,976 

Bishop  of  Norwich  331,750 
The  combined  revenue  of  the 
two  Archbishops  and  twenty-five 
Bishops  of  England  is  computed 
at  £3,154,560. 

The  Bishop  of  Calcutta  5,000 
The  Bishops  of  Jamaica  and  Barba- 

does  (each)  4,000 
The  Bishops  of  Bombay,  Madras  and 

Quebec  (each)  2,500 

America. 
The  President  of  the  United  States, 

$25,000,  equal  to  5,600 
Secretary  of  Stale,  Treasury,  War 

and  Navy  (each)  $6,000  1,350 
The  Governor  of  Vermont,  $750  170 
The  Governor  of  Rhode  Island,  $400  90 

Farmers,  don't  sell  yovr  Ashes. — Accord- 
ing to  late  discoveries  in  Agricultural  Chemis- 
try, Professor  Liebig  says,  that  in  taking  the 
hay  from  the  meadows,  the  principal  cause  of 
exhaustion  to  the  soil  is  the  loss  of  the  potash 
contained  in  the  hay  !  and  that  this  may  be 
readily  restored  by  sowing  the  meadow  with  a 
thin  covering  of  wood  ashes.  I  once  heard  a 
very  successful  farmer  say,  that  he  never  suf- 
fered a  bushel  of  ashes  to  be  sold  from  his 
farm — that  it  was  worth  fifty  cents  a  bushel  to 
sow  on  grass  and  corn. — New  Gen.  Farm. 


The  Philosopher'' s  Stone. — Whatever  the 
alchemist  may  have  done  in  procuring  gold 
from  many  substances,  yet  the  stone,  that  he 
has  been  so  long  in  the  pursuit  of,  still  remains 
undiscovered,  which  is  to  turn  all  things  into 
gold.  I  think  the  true  Christian,  however,  has 
discovered  something  of  incomparable  value. 
He  finds  that  within  him,  which  at  times, 
brightly  illuminates  every  object,  and  creates 
a  grateful  sense  of  his  enjoyments,  which  he 
feels  are  blessed  to  him.  And  this  principle  of 
light  and  truth  in  every  heart  where  strictly 
adhered  to,  is  the  only  stone,  I  believe,  the 
touch  of  which,  will  turn  all  things  into  gold. 

Cayuga,  N.  Y. 


The  Elixir  of  Health.— The  elixir  of 
health  has  been-  considerably  sought  after, 
which  is  said  to  consist  of  an  imagined  mate- 
rial, which  is  proof  against  all  diseases,  and 
calculated  to  perpetuate  life  to  an  unlimited  ex- 
tent. Here  again  the  philosopher  fails,  but  the 
true  and  devoted  Christian  realizes  the  discov- 
ery in  its  superlative  sense,  and  infinite  beauty 
and  excellence.  He  finds  the  precious  love  of 
a  dear  Redeemer,  at  his  greatest  extremities, 
as  the  most  effectual  cordial  and  anodyne,  re- 
lieving him  from  the  wounds  of  sin  and  trans- 
gression, and  preparing  him  for  that  happy 
state  of  existence  which  never  fades  away. 
Cayuga,  N.  Y. 


Potting  Plants  for  Winter. —  Roses,  Gera- 
niums, Chrysanthemums,  Cape  Jessamines,  &c. 
says  the  Indiana  Farmer  and  Gardener,  which 
have  been  put  into  the  garden  borders,  should 
now  be  prepared  for  removal  into  the  parlour 
for  winter.  This  should  be  done  before  frost, 
else  plants  will  not  be  established  in  the  pots 
when  removed  to  the  parlour,  and  will  thrive 
but  poorly. 

Select  the  pot  which  is  to  receive  each  plant, 
draw  a  circle  about  the  plant  of  the  size  of  the 
pot,  then  thrust  a  sharp  spade  down  so  as  to 
cut  all  the  roots  at  the  line  of  the  circle  des- 
cribed. Let  the  plant  remain,  watering  it 
thoroughly,  and  if  it  droops,  let  it  be  properly 
sheltered  from  the  sun.  In  a  few  days  new 
roots  will  begin  to  form  within  the  ball  of  earth 
described  by  the  circle,  and  then  in  three  or 
four  weeks  that  ball  may  be  carefully  lifted, 
placed  in  the  pot  for  which  it  was  measured, 
and  the  plant  will  go  on  growing  as  if  nothing 
had  happened  to  it.  If  one  waits  till  frost,  and 
then  digs  up  the  plant  without  a  previous  pre- 
paration of  its  roots,  it  will  oftentimes  not  re- 
cover from  the  violence  during  the  winter. 
But  by  the  method  suggested  above,  roses,  &c, 
will  go  on  growing  and  blooming  through  the 
winter. 


THE  FRIEND. 


ELEVENTH  MONTH  29,  1845. 


The  Bristol  (England)  Temperance  Herald 
for  the  present  month,  is  fraught,  as  usual, 
with  a  versatile  and  interesting  supply  of  mat- 
ter, pertinent  to  the  object  to  which  its  pages 
are  devoted,  exhibiting  the  onward  course  of 


the  Temperance  movement  in  various  parts  of 
Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  the  Continent.  The 
following  extract  from  it,  in  relation  to  the  pro- 
gress of  the  good  cause  in  Germany,  is  partic- 
ularly gratifying : 

"All  the  German  Societies  at  Hamburgh 
have  adopted  the  total  abstinence  pledge.  Eight 
hundred  German  physicians,  in  addition  to  a 
large  number  pledged,  have  expressed  them- 
selves in  favour  of  total  abstinence.  —  Seling, 
an  efficient  friend  of  the  cause,  has  preached 
within  eighteen  months*  besides  before  assem- 
blies in  Protestant  sections  of  the  country,  in 
seventy  Catholic  churches,  in  consequence  of 
which  30,000  men,  over  20,000  women,  and 
more  than  20,000  scholars,  took  the  pledge  of 
total  abstinence.  The  number  of  societies  in 
Germany  increased  within  eighteen  months 
from  450  up  to  730,  and  probably  yet  more, 
not  including  in  the  estimate  Upper  Silesia  and 
Posna,  where  the  evil  was  not  less  great  than 
formerly  in  Ireland.  Stephen  Rezazawski  be- 
gan a  temperance  movement,  and  already  300,- 
000  men  and  women  have  taken  the  pledge, 
partly  through  him,  partly  through  other  cler- 
gymen. By  Upper  Silesia  the  grand  dukedom 
of  Posna  has  been  so  electrified,  that  there  the 
entire  Catholic  clergy  rose,  like  one  man, 
preaching  from  all  pulpits  the  abstinence  prin- 
ciple, and  already  100,000  have  taken  the 
pledge." — Letter  from  Germany. 

WEST-TOWN  SCHOOL. 

The  Committee  to  Superintend  the  Boarding 
School  at  West  Town,  will  meet  in  Philadel- 
phia on  Sixth-day,  the  12th  of  Twelfth  month, 
at  3  o'clock,  p.  m. 

The  Committee  on  Instruction  meet  on  the 
same  day,  at  10  o'clock,  a.  m.  And  the  Vis- 
iting Committee  assemble  at  the  School  on  Se- 
venth-day, the  6th  of  the  month. 

Thomas  Kimbee,  Clerk. 
Eleventh  month  29th. 


Married,  at  Neuse  meeting-,  North  Carolina,  on  the 
9th  of  Tenth  month  last,  Needham  T.  Perkins,  of 
Contentnea  Monthly  Meeting,  to  Sally  '  W.,  daug htei 
of  Stanton  and  Sarah  Cox.  j 

Died,  in  this  city,  on  the  1 1  th  instant,  Susan,  daugh- , 
ter  of  the  late  Jacob  Shoemaker,  in  the  forty-seventl 1 
year  of  her  age. 

 ,  in  this  city,  on  the  night  of  the  20th  instantj 

after  an  illness  of  one  week,  Joanna  Sophia,'  wife  o 
Thomas  Kimber,  aged  51  years  and  10  days. — Earl; 
impressed  with  the  belief  that  this  sickness  would  b 
unto  death,  she  was  favoured  to  enjoy  throughout  he  I 
sufferings  a  sweet  frame  of  mind,  and  to  look  wit 
composure  on  the  change  that  awaited  her.    She  toe 
leave  of  her  family  with  entire  resignation,  commij 
ting  them  with  confidence  to  the  care  of  Him  who  hi  J 
so  mercifully  cared  for  her ;  and  addressing  to  eac 
words  of  appropriate  counsel  and  encouragement.  H  i 
sole  reliance  was  on  the  mercy  of  her  dear  Redeeme 
and  she  expressed  her  firm,  but  humble  trust,  that  I  j 
with  whom  in  early  life  she  had  entered  into  covens) 
by  sacrifice,  would  finish  His  work,  and  receive  1 J  , 
into  His  everlasting  rest.    In  this  trust  she  depart  i  1 
leaving  to  her  bereaved  family  the  consoling  ass 
ance,  that  to  her,  death  had  no  sting,  the  grave  no  v  !  | 
tory. 
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(Continued'from  page  71.) 

James  Logan  to  Thomas  Callowhill. 

"  13th  Sixth  month,  1706. 

"  I  fear  we  shall  be  engaged  in  great  per- 
plexities, by  reason  of  that  most  unfortunate 
baseness  of  Philip  Ford.  Never  was  any  per- 
son more  barbarously  treated,  or  baited  with 
undeserved  enemies.  He  has  been  able  to  foil 
all  attacks  from  public  adversaries,  but  'tis  his 
fortune  to  meet  with  greatest  severities  from 
those  that  owe  most  to  him.  One  would  think 
there  was  almost  a  commission  granted,  as 
once  against  Job,  for  his  trial ;  for  such  an  ac- 
cumulation of  adversities  has  seldom  been 
known  to  attack  a  person,  that  so  little  deserv- 
ed them.  It  must  be  confessed  that  something 
of  it  all  is  owing  to  his  easiness  and  want  of 
caution.  I  wish  some  of  those  that  are  ac- 
quainted with  .the  more  effectual  way  of  trans- 
acting such  concerns,  would  search  into  the 
bottom  of  it;  consider,  by  the  most  unbiassed 
advice,  the  strength  of  his  antagonists,  and  en- 
deavour to  fix  on  the  most  effectual  means  for 
his  security;  for  as  far  as  I  can  gather  from 
the  accounts  which  I  have  at  such  a  distance, 
Philip  Ford's  designs  were  base  and  barbarous 
from  the  beginning.  And  what  an  old,  cun- 
ning, self-interested  man,  with  such  intentions, 
might  be  capable  of  doing,  when  he  had  so 
much  goodness,  open-heartedness,  and  confi- 
dence in  his  honesty,  to  deal  with,  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  imagine." 

James  Logan  to  William  Penn; 

«  26  Nov'r,  1706. 

"  I  once  more  will  give  it  positively  as  my 
opinion,  that  thou  wilt  daily  find  more  and 
more  inconveniences  to  arise  from  hence,  that 
will  grievously  obstruct  thy  proceedings,  and 
that  if  thou  defers  a  treaty,  thou  wilt  be  in  great 
danger  of  quite  losing  the  opportunity.  I  do 
really  think  the  present  Assembly  is  mischiev- 
ously bent  against  thee,  and  in  the  Lower 
Counties  'tis  in  vain  to  plead  thy  interest,  for 
they  take  that  to  be  always  repugnant  to 
theirs. 

"  Ours  here  contend  for  the  whole  power, 
and  leave  the  governor  only  a  name,  and  they 
cry  by  their  right  from  thy  first  charter,  grant- 


ed them  in  England,  which  should  be  still  ob- 
ligatory upon  thee." 

.  "  Dcc'r  20th. 
"  The  Assembly  had  not  last  week  resolved 
by  their  votes  on  any  address  to  the  queen,  but 
those  that  are  of  their  counsel  have  dropt 
something  to  that  purpose,  and  say  it  is  fully 
designed  ;  and  the  aim,  it  seems,  is  what  I 
have  mentioned — to  desire  her  to  take  them 
into  her  own  hands.  My  thoughts  are  full 
upon  this,  but  I  cannot  take  room  to  express 
them ;  only  that       *  *  *  * 

when  they  are  given  to  understand  [in  Eng- 
land] that  it  is  the  very  leaven  of  George 
Keith,  left  among  the  people  at  his  separation, 
now  fermenting  up  again,  and  that  these  pro- 
ceedings are  contrary  to  the  mind  of  honest 
Friends,  (as  appears  by  their  letter  in  1705,) 
and  especially,  if  any  travelling  Friends,  who 
have  been  here,  (for  instance,  M.  Bannister — 
who  is  a  discreet,  good  woman,) — can  be  got 
to  speak  their  knowledge  ;  this  cannot  but  de- 
feat their  measures,  one  would  think.  And 
then,  when  it  is  made  to  appear,  that,  to  thy 
ruin,  thou  hast  been  fighting  the  quarrels  of  the 
honest  people  here,  and  art  turned  upon  and 
bitten  by  the  viperous  spirit  that  poisons  the 
bosom  'tis  warmed  by ;  *  *  * 
I  say,  then,  if  I  might  advise,  I  would  proceed 
vigorously  in  the  surrender,  treating,  if  possi- 
ble, at  once  with  the  Queen  and  the  Lord 
Treasurer,  thy  friend  ;  and  let  the  formalities 
after  bemanaged  by  the  Laws-ComirrlssioncT!?.- 
This  will  be  difficult,  doubtless,  but  'tis  a  short 
cut;  and,  thy  story  once  fully  told  there,  I 
fancy,  might  open  a  way  against  all  opposi- 
tion. '  *  *  *  Had  I  a  little  more 
time,  I  should  endeavour  to  have  a  letter  from 
Friends  here,  to  those  there,  concerning  these 
matters.       *       *  * 

"First  month  2d,  1706-7. 

"  On  the  9th  Dec'r  last,  I  gave  thee,  by  my 
letter,  an  account  of  our  mischievous  Assem- 
bly's proceedings.  They  sate  'till  yesterday, 
(excepting  an  adjournment  of  five  weeks,)  but 
have  not  agreed  so  much  as  upon  the  bill  for 
establishing  of  courts  ;  which  obliged  the  lieu- 
tenant-governor, by  advice  of  Council,  to  settle 
them  by  an  ordinance,  made  exactly  conform- 
able to  their  own  bill,  as  far  as  was  necessary 
for  the  end  proposed,  only  leaving  out  the  oth- 
er heads  that  they  insisted  upon,  but  were  not 
essential  to  that  end,  and  such  others  as  requir- 
ed a  law  to  make  them  valid.  * 
They  have  carried  their  opposition  so  far  as  to 
deny  the  governor's  power  to  establish  courts 
without  them.  But  last  week,  that  of  Chester 
was  held,  very  regularly,  and  with  great  unan- 
imity among  the  people,  who  attended  in  great- 
er numbers  than  had  been  known  for  many 
years  before.  In  this  county  we  shall  have 
one  held,  I  believe,  this  week  ;  but  I  much 


doubt  the  county  of  Bucks. 
On  the  24th  Dec'r,  the  governor  and  Council 
sent  their  reasons  for  their  objections  against 
the  bill  a  second  time,  and,  to  prevent  loss  of 
more,  proposed  a  conference  immediately.  But 
instead  of  this,  they  spent  four  days  in  drawing 
up  an  insolent  answer,  and,  then,  without  giv- 
ing any  prior  notice,  adjourned  themselves  for 
six  weeks.  The  governor  let  them  stay  at 
home  five  of  these,  and  then  called  them,  re- 
quiring them  to  come  to  a  conference,  without 
further  delay,  to  settle  the  objections.  Accor- 
dingly they  came,  and  when  it  has  lasted  about 
an  hour,  David  Lloyd  keeping  his  scat  gener- 
ally when  he  spoke,  and  latterly,  altogether, 
the  governor  very  mildly  told  him  it  was  his 
duty  to  stand,  as  others  did,  when  he  spoke. 
Lloyd  refused,  and  the  governor  proceeded  in 
the  debate,  but  some  minutes  after,  spoke  to 
him  the  second  time,  about  the  same.  Upon 
which,  the  other  rose,  and  broke  up  the  con- 
ference, and  said,  as  he  was  affronted,  he  could 
not  stay  any  longer.  This  trifle  cost  a  whole 
week  in  messages.  The  House  disapproved  of 
his  proceedings,  but  would  not  desert  their 
speaker.  They,  at  length,  espoused  his  cause, 
and  pleaded  an  equality  between  themselves 
and  the  governor,  which  he  found  himself 
obliged,  in  duty,  not  to  waive,  (as  being  a  di- 
rect affront  to  the  queen's  authority,)  yet  still 
pressed  them  to  renew  the  conference,  and  to 
order  their  speaker  to  acknowledge  his  error. 

■ISat-itrcy  iV^JO^,  «Jlu  ao  ii  ctii-oiy  fi,JJ.  Thoy 

are  now  drawing  up  addresses  to  the  queen 
and  the  Lords  of  Trade,  requesting  their  assis 
lance  against  the  many  infractions  made  upon 
their  privileges ;  and  are  to  complain  of  the 
many  artifices  that  have  been  used,  to  trepan 
them  over  hither,  and  then  violate  all  promises 
made  before  the  charter  made  and  printed  in 
England,  [which]  Lloyd  pleaded  to  the  gover- 
nor to  be  still  in  force,  [not]  being  vacated  by 
means  of  the  Lower  Counties,  who  were  no 
parties  to  the  king's  grant.  They  have  treated 
me  with  the  greatest  malice  and  bitterness,  but, 
as  it  happens,  to  my  advantage,  and  their 
shame,  with  equal  folly  and  nonsense.  After 
many  votes  against  me,  declaring  me  to  be  a 
public  enemy,  a  subverter  of  the  people's  rights, 
&c,  they  at  length  brought  the  matter  to  an 
impeachment;  by  which,  thou  wilt  find  all  that 
the  whole  province  can  lay  to  my  charge  ;  and 
I  have  some  reason  to  be  pleased  that  they  can 
say  no  more.  *  All  hopes 

of  supplies  from  the  people  here  are  over.  Our 
crops  have  failed  last  year,  as  well  as  the  pre- 
ceding, and  we  are  reduced  exceeding  low. 
The  seasons  are  strangely  altered  ;  for  we  have 
had  a  winter  almost  wholly  open,  and  much 
more  mild  than  I  have  frequently  known  in 
England.  We  have  been  very  unhealthy,  but 
not  many  have  died.  * 
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THE  FRIEND. 


"I  beseech  thee  not  to  be  scrupulous  in  in-  ence,  or  lumping  it,  to  prevent  scanning  those 
suring;  for,  if  I  have  any  right  notion  of  the  enormous  accounts;  and  certainly  that  must 
matter,  'tis  as  just  and  lawful  as  any  other  part  be  a  base  and  wretched  account,  that  cannot 

stand  the  inquiry  of  an  honest  and  able  account- 
ant. 

"  But  my  son-in-law  Aubrey  grows  very 


of  trade." 

Is.  Norris  to  Richard  Hill. 

"  London,  17th  Third  month,  1707. 

"  As  to  the  great  complaints  laid  before  G. 
W.,  W.  M.,  T.  K.,  and  W.  C,  from  our  cor- 


impatient,  because  he  gets  nothing  thence, — 
almost  an  open  break,  did  I  not  bear  with  him 
extremely  :  all  his  last  bills  are  protested  ;  at 
poration,  &c,  I  happened  the  other  day  to  be !  which  he  has  no  patience,  and  truly  it  is  pro- 
called  in  to  them,  and  believe,  have  somewhat  yoking.  *  *  But  I  bless  the  Lord, 
allayed  the  heat.  They  take  all  to  be  com- 1 T 
plaints  and  requests  of  the  whole  body  of 
Friends  ;  only  honest  William  Miers  happened 
to  inquire,  where  was  Samuel  Carpenter,  and 
some  other  hands?  and  hekneiv  Griffith  Jones. 
I  told  him  the  names  he  wanted,  were,  with 
many  scores  more,  to  a  paper  of  another  kind, 
which  the  Proprietor  could  (and  did)  produce, 
which  delected  the  unfriendly  way  of  asking 
right  things,  as  well  as  the  unfair  and  illegal 
composing,  finishing,  and  sending  away  that 
remonstrance  in  1704  :  and  so  I  gave  a  true 
account  of  that  piece  of  management..  The 
Corporation  have  sent  over  a  new  charter  to 
get  signed  ;  they  only  read  one  paragraph  of 
it  whilst  I  was  there,  and  asked  my  opinion  of 
it.  I  was  tender  of  saying  anything  that  might 
be  laid  to  my  door,  as  endeavouring  to  abridge 
liberties  and  privileges,  but  could  not  forbear 
so  far,  as  that  I  feared  they  grasped  at  more 
than  was  fit  for  a  new  country." 

Is.  Norris  to  Joseph  Pike,  in  Ireland. 

"  My  last  from  London,  to  thee,  gave  some 
hopes  of  bringing  that  unhappy  affair  of  Ford's 
to  a  reference.  I  thought  I  had  some  influ- 
ence, and  had  the  young  man's  promise  ;  but 
upon  discourse  with  him  afterwards,  found  him 
entirely  off,  insolent  and  insulting.  He  has  no 
great  depth  of  his  own,  but  his  language  bore 
the  mark  of  his  mother's  character,  in  cun- 
ning, cctvttif  ii,  ui  tlic  uiafl  \jC  tlio  lci-fr^-o?:3  ,  -tt4io 

have  not  yet  reaped  their  part  of  the  crop. 
And  I  am  now  of  opinion  they  are  so  cautious 
of  the  accounts,  that  they  will  never  suffer  them 
to  be  scanned,  but  hold  fast  the  advantages 
which  the  law  seems  to  give  them.  So  that  I 
see  nothing  now  left,  but  to  lump  it ;  which  I 
intend  to  labour  at  when  I  get  to  London,  if 
not  before.  Whatever  we  do,  some  way  must 
be  found  to  take  off  their  malicious  intents  to 
expose  and  show  the  worst  side  of  the  Proprie- 
tor's credulity,  in  respect  to  sale  of  lands.  I 
am  glad  thou  has  thought  of  being  at  London, 
and  hope  nothing  will  hinder. 

"  If  money  be  raised  by  loan,  Ireland  must 
come  in,  I  hope.  I  would  have  thee  to  feel  the 
pulse  of  some  of  your  rich  friends  ;  the  whole 
untaken-up  money,  as  well  quit-rents  as  ma- 
nors, to  be  proposed  for  security  ;  and  immedi- 
ate measures  to  be  taken  to  raise  money  there, 
for  repayment." 

William  Penn  to  James  Logan. 

"  London,  10th  Fourth  month,  1707. 

"  Our  chancery  suit  is  like  to  go  to  the 
House  of  Lords,  not  because  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor docs  not  repute  it  a  mortgage,  and  not  a 
fee,  (for  that  he  has  already  done,)  but  because 
I  have  great  hopes  to  have  the  accounts  reduc- 
ed to  at  least  a  moiety.  *  *  Many 
great  men  interfere  for  the  ending  it  by  refer- 


I  am  yet  upon  my  rock, — a  lasting  foundation  ! 
and  had  [1]  but  supplies  from  thence,  I  could 
yet  bear  up  my  head  'till  matters  issue  with 
the  Fords,  and  should  hope  for  a  comfortable 
and  easy  conclusion  of  my  present  troubles  and 
days  too,  in  God's  time. 

"  I  desire  thee  to  hasten  all  the  relief  thou 
canst,  both  to  me  and  my  son  Aubrey,  of  whom 
I  would  be  clear,  of  all  men  ;  he  has  a  bitter 
tongue,  and  I  wish  I  had  nothing  to  do  with 
him  in  money  matters." 

"  8th  Fifth  month. 
"  Prospects  dark  for  the  public,  yet  a  good 
peace  hoped  for.  Give  honest  and  wise  Sam- 
uel Carpenter,  Caleb  Pusey,  T.  Masters,  Grif- 
fith Owen,  and  Thomas  Story  too,  my  dear 
love,  not  forgetting  Capt.  Hill,  and  his  sweet 
wife  ;  indeed,  all  that  love  the  Truth  in  its  sim- 
plicity, my  love  is  for,  and  forgiveness  for  the 
rest.  My  God  has  not  forsaken,  nor  yet  for- 
gotten me  in  all  respects.  Blessed  be  his 
name  !" 

James  Logan  to  William  Penn. 

"  Philad'a,  28th  Fourth  month,  1707. 
"  Here  are  two  young  ministering  Friends 
from  England,  John  Fothergill  and  William 
Armstead,  of  good  sense  every  way,  who,  about 
ten  days  ago,  sailed  hence  for  Barbadoes,  in 
order  to  visit  the  islands,  and  return  thence  to 
England  ;  where,  if  they  now  were,  they  might 

be  uf  great  Tset  vice  $  for  they  Would  be  able  to 

give  a  good  general  account  of  our  proceedings, 
as  to  affairs  amongst  Friends.  They  are  thy 
friends,  and  I  may  say  mine  also,  and  I  think 
there  are  scarcely  any  honest-hearted  but  what 
are  so.  There  are  two  others  arrived,  since 
their  departure,  from  the  north  of  Ireland,  by 
way  of  Maryland.  Their  names  are  Patrick 
Henderson  and  Samuel  Wilkinson,  the  first 
Scotch,  I  think,  by  birth,  and  is  a  most  extra- 
ordinary young  man,  as  ever  visited  these  parts. 
Of  such  as  these,  the  more  always  the  bet- 
ter." 

Is.  Norris  to  James  Logan. 

"  London,  14th  Fifth  month,  1707. 
"  Dear  friend,  James  Logan  : 

"  I  am  indebted  for  thine  of  10th  and  20th, 
which  is  still  the  latest  date  I  have  from  Penn- 
sylvania. I  observe  your  perplexities,  and 
that  thy  share  is  not  the  least,  and  am  con- 
cerned with  much  trouble  thereat ;  though 
it  is  some  comfort  that  I  am  out  of  the  way  of 
it.  However,  since  my  coming  hither,  some 
serious  and  sorrowful  reflections  upon  the  pre- 
sent state  of  poor  Pennsylvania  have  presented 
themselves,  and  they  give  a  melancholy  and 
discouraging  prospect.  The  ingratitude  of  the 
lieutenant-governor  to  his  friends,  the  disposi- 
tion and  thwarting  designs  of  others,  the  height- 
ening of  parties,  the  decay  of  trade,  and  the 


discredit  the  country  lies  under  here ;  the  Pro- 
prietor's hard  circumstances  with  Ford,  his 
other  involvings,  his  placing  all  upon  that 
country,  and  expectations  of  more  from  it  than 
it  is  able  or  willing  to  do,  with  other  contin- 
gencies, and  the  confusions  in  view,  makes  me 
almost  wish  I  had  no  obligations  there. 

"  Thou  wilt  expect  perhaps  a  more  particu- 
lar account  than  I  am  able  to  give  of  that  mat- 
ter here.  •  What  I  can  say,  follows  : 

"  Three  months  ago,  B.  Coole  was  in  town  ; 
he  and  I  had  several  meetings  with  Philip 
Ford,  and  at  last  brought  him  to  promise,  that 
upon  the  Proprietor's  producing  him  security 
— good  men — such  as  he  should  approve  of, 
to  be  bound  to  pay  whatever  was  awarded,  he 
would  consent  to  leave  the  whole  matter  to  in- 
different men,  to  be  chosen.  And  when  the 
Proprietor,  thereupon,  was  getting  his  security, 
and  some  Friends  went  to  see  whether  the  old 
woman  was  consenting,  she  pretended  her  son 
had  never  said  anything  of  it  to  her,  and  refus- 
ed ;  and  the  son,  when  taxed  with  this,  said  he 
never  intended  to  trouble  his  mother  about  it, 
'till  he  saw  the  security  ;  nor  would  himself 
say  whether  he  would  consent,  'till  then.  So 
that  it  looked  tricking,  and  was  dropt. 

"  In  the  Third  month,  came  on  a  hearing 
before  the  Lord  Chancellor,  who  declared,  that 
let  the  accounts  be  ever  so  unreasonable,  that 
considering  the  repeated  closures,  deeds  and 
confirmations  thereupon,  he  would  not  set  such 
a  precedent  as  unravelling  the  accounts  would 
be,  though  he  were  to  pay  the  money  himself ; 
yet  dropt  several  expressions,  that  we  think  it 
is  his  opinion  that  it  would  not  exceed  a  mort- 
gage. Since  then,  has  been  a  trial  at  common 
law,  they  having  arrested  him,  as  their  tenant, 
for  above  £2,000,  for  rent  due  since  the  deed 
of  sale  and  lease ;  and  upon  some  mislaying 
there,  it  came  to  a  special  verdict,  and  that  put 
off 'till  their  Michaelmas  Term;  and  thus  the 
matter  lies.  They  have  spread  reports  about 
the  country,  that  he  is  a  prisoner  in  the  Fleet, 
and  are  very  bold  with  his  reputation  in  all 
their  discourses  of  him.  There  has  been  some 
expectation  of  lumping  it,  from  some  former 
conversation  of  Philip's,  but  he  now  appears 
averse.  *       *  To  oblige  George 

Whitehead  and  some  [others,]  E.  HartweU, 
Jo's  Wright,  Jno.  Frome,  Jo's  and  Silvanus 
Grove,  &c,  have  perused  the  whole  accounts 
from  the  beginning,  and,  as  one  man,  de- 
clare they  never  saw  nor  heard  of  the  like  ex- 
tortion. They  have,  I  think,  given  in  their 
report  to  G.  W.,  to  show  the  widow,  and  to 
try  what  he  can  do  to  bring  them  to  reason, 
*  *  *  I  have  been  cautious  of  say- 
ing anything  more  than  direct  answering  tc 
questions  about  Governor  Evans,  but  I  per- 
ceive there  is  intentions  to  remove  him." 
(To  be  continued.) 

Error.    In  the  preceding  number,  10th  lint 
from  the  end,  before  the  word  thought  inser  j  j 
first. 

Did  we  but  use  it  as  we  ought, 
This  world  would  school  each  wandering  though 

To  its  high  state, 
Faith  wing  the  soul  beyond  the  sky, 
Up  to  that  better  world  on  high, 
For  which  we  wait. 

Longfellow. 
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From  Chambers'  Edinburgh  Journal. 

Straggles  of  Youth  in  the  Case  of  James 
Corson. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  an  earnest  desire, 
steadily  persevered  in,  is  sure  to  bring  about 
in  time  its  own  accomplishment,  however  im- 
probable such  an  event  may  appear  at  first  ; 
and  there  has  perhaps  rarely  occurred  a  more 
striking  proof  of  there  being  some  truth  in  this 
remark  than  in  the  following  history. 

It  was  the  earnest  wish  of  James  Corson, 
when  a  boy  of  little  more  than  seven  years  of 
age,  to  be  a  '  doctor'  in  England  ;  and  certain- 
ly when  the  wish  was  first  uttered,  there  ap- 
peared very  little  prospect  of  its  accomplish- 
ment. The  father  of  the  boy,  who  was  gar- 
dener to  a  gentleman  at  Dalscairth,  in  Dum- 
friesshire, had  a  large  family,  with  so  small  a 
salary,  that  he  could  scarcely  spare  his  boys 
to  attend  the  parish  school ;  and  it  was  with 
a  heavy  heart  that  '  Jamie'  was  often  compel- 
led to  leave  his  books  to  attend  to  the  manual 
labours  in  which  his  father  found  it  necessary 
to  employ  him.  When  he  was  ten  years  of 
age,  however,  a  heavier  blow  fell  upon  him. 
His  father  left  Dalscairth,  and  took  a  situation 
in  Yorkshire,  where,  as  he  found  education 
much  dearer  than  in  Scotland,  he  was  no  long- 
er able  to  send  James  to  school.  Still,  how- 
ever, the  boy  remained  unshaken  in  his  deter- 
mination to  be  a  doctor  in  England  ;  and  he 
spent  every  leisure  moment  in  poring  over  his 
books.  His  perseverance  and  his  ambition  be- 
gan to  attract  the  notice  of  the  house  servants 
of  the  gentleman  with  whom  the  elder  Corson 
was  gardener.  He  excited  a  particular  inter- 
est in  the  butler,  who,  being  a  great  favourite 
with  his  master,  easily  obtained  permission  to 
take  the  boy  into  the  family  as  his  assistant. 
This  step,  however,  at  first  was  the  occasion 
of  pain  rather  than  pleasure  to  James,  as  his 
fellow-servants,  who  had  heard  of  his  ambiti- 
ous desires,  never  ceased  jeering  him  about 
them  ;  and  indeed  the  contrast  they  afforded 
to  his  actual  situation  was  sufficiently  striking. 
He  was  now  about  fourteen,  tall,  and  well 
grown  for  his  age,  but  shy  and  awkward  in  his 
manners,  and  speaking  with  a  strong  Scotch 
accent,  which  the  Yorkshiremen,  though  they 
perhaps  speak  worse  English  than  is  to  be  met 
with  in  any  other  country,  were  particularly 
severe  upon.  The  jeering  of  his  companions, 
however,  had  no  other  effect  on  James  Corson 
than  to  give  him  another  object  for  his  ambi- 
tion, for  he  now  determined  that  he  would  con- 
quer his  Scotch  accent,  and  learn  to  speak 
pure  English,  which  he  did  do  in  the  end. 

James  Corson,  during  the  four  years  that  he 
remained  as  assistant  to  the  butler,  contrived, 
with  that  person's  assistance,  to  perfect  himself 
in  writing  and  accounts ;  and  as  he  never 
omitted  any  opportunity  that  occurred  of  ac- 
quiring knowledge,  he  was  able,  when  he  left 
Yorkshire,  to  take  the  situation  of  usher  in  a 
school  in  VVigtonshire.  Here  he  stayed  two 
years,  during  which  he  learnt  Latin  and  Greek, 
and  the  rudiments  of  French  ;  but  as  his  salary 
was  very  small,  he  took  the  first  opportunity 
that  occurred  of  removing  to  Whitehaven, 
where  also  he  was  usher  in  a  school.  In  both 
these  situations  he  saved  all  the  money  he 


could,  in  the  hope  that  he  might  at  last  realise  | 
the  project  that  had  never  once  been  absent 
from  his  thoughts. 

At  Christmas  1835,  James  Corson  left  his 
situation  at  Whitehaven,  and  returned  to  his 
father's  cottage,  previously  to  visiting  London, 
where  he  had  at  last  determined  to  push  his 
fortune.  He  found,  however,  upon  inquiry, 
that  what  he  possessed  would  be  nothing  in 
London,  and  would  but  barely  maintain  him 
there  while  he  was  studying  as  a  surgeon,  with- 
out leaving  him  any  money  to  pay  the  fees. 
This  information  depressed  his  spirits  exceeding- 
ly, and  when  he  returned  home,  after  consulting 
with  a  friend  at  Leeds,  he  told  his  father  that 
he  began  for  the  first  time  to  fear  his  wishes 
would  never  be  accomplished.  The  elder 
Corson  took  in  the  Gardeners'  Magazine  ;  and 
as  it  was  lying  on  the  table,  James  listlessly 
opened  it,  when  his  attention  was  caught  by  an 
advertisement  for  an  amanuensis,  which  had 
been  inserted  by  J.  C.  Loudon  for  himself.  The 
countenance  of  the  young  man  brightened  up, 
and  he  exclaimed,  '  Then  I'll  see  London  at 
last !'  His  father  and  friends  laughed  at  him, 
and  argued  the  improbability  of  his  succeeding 
in  obtaining  the  situation.  But  his  presenti- 
ment had  been  right  ;  and  though  J.  C.  Loudon 
had  about  a  hundred  and  thirty  answers  to  his 
advertisement,  James  Corson's  letter  was  so 
well  expressed,  and  written  in  such  a  manly, 
yet  modest  style,  that  he  was  preferred.  It 
may  be  easily  conceived,  that  young  Corson's 
delight,  when  he  received  J.  C.  Loudon's  letter, 
was  beyond  description.  His  father  says  he 
was  wild  with  joy. 

J.  C.  Loudon  at  that  time  was  engaged  in  writ- 
ing his  great  work,  the  Arboretum  Britanni- 
cum  ;  and  as  he  had  also  three  magazines  ap- 
pearing monthly,  a  great  many  persons  were 
employed  in  his  office  ;  but  of  these  James  Cor- 
son only  became  intimate  with  two  ;  namely, 
Ranch,  a  young  German,  who  was  one  of 
the  draughtsmen,  and  W.  Baxter,  son  to  the 
curator  of  the  botanic  garden  at  Oxford,  who 
was  an  amanuensis.  James  Corson's  salary 
was  a  pound  a-week,  for  which  he  was  engag- 
ed in  J.  C.  Loudon's  office  from  eight  in  the 
morning,  till  six,  and  he  had  to  find  his  own 
lodgings  and  food,  with  the  exception  of  some 
bread  and  cheese  and  beer,  which  all  the  young 
men  had  at  one  o'clock.  Notwithstanding  his 
moderate  salary,  and  the  length  of  time  he  was 
occupied  every  day,  young  Corson  now  saw 
all  his  wishes  on  the  point  of  being  realised, 
and  he  immediately  entered  a  class  of  students 
in  surgery  with  a  —  Demott  of  Charlotte 
Street,  Bloomsbury.  He  found,  however,  that, 
to  enable  him  to  pay  the  fees  out  of  his  small 
salary,  it  would  be  necessary  for  him  to  prac- 
tice the  most  rigid  economy ;  and  he  accord- 
ingly ate  nothing  but  oatmeal  porridge,  which 
he  made  himself,  in  addition  to  the  very  mode- 
rate lunch  which  he  ate  at  Bayswater.  To 
increase  his  funds,  he  also  took  in  writing  to 
do  at  night,  after  he  had  finished  his  medical 
studies.  A  very  strong  constitution,  and  the 
most  determined  perseverance,  enabled  him  to 
continue  these  exertions  for  two  years;  during 
the  whole  of  which  time  he  never  took  a  single 
day's  pleasure,  or  indulged  himself  with  more 
than  four  hours'  sleep  in  each  night.    It.  may 


|  also  be  added,  that  during  this  period,  notwith- 
standing the  severity  of  his  medical  studies,  he 
never  neglected  in  the  slightest  degree  J.  C.  Lou- 
don's business  ;  and  that  he  always  stayed  his 
full  time,  of  from  eight  till  six,  in  the  office  at 
Bayswater,  where  his  indefatigable  industry, 
joined  to  his  quiet  and  amiable  disposition,  ren- 
dered him  a  general  favourite. 

Few  young  men  who  have  studied  surgery 
under  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  have 
ever  passed  their  examination  with  more  cre- 
dit than  James  Corson ;  and  he  was  even 
praised  by  the  examiningsurgeons  for  the  very 
great  care  and  attention  with  which  he  gave 
his  answers.  He  had  now  so  far  obtained  the 
long  desired  object  of  his  ambition,  that  he  was 
a  surgeon  in  England  ;  but  he  was  at  a  loss 
how  to  turn  his  newly-attained  honours  to  ac- 
count, as  he  had  no  money  to  purchase  a  busi- 
ness, or  even  to  fit  up  a  surgery.  In  this  di- 
lemma Rauch,  the  young  German,  with  whom 
James  Corson  had  formed  an  acquaintance  at 
J.  C.  Loudon's,  came  to  his  assistance,  and  de- 
tailed the  circumstances  of  the  case  to  a  friend, 
who  happened  to  be  a  ship-owner.  "  I  have  no 
interest  in  the  medical  line  on  land,"  said  this 
gentleman  ;  "  but  if  the  young  Scotchman  does 
not  object  to  the  sea,  I  think  I  could  get  him 
appointed  surgeon  to  a  South-Sea  whaler :  and 
if  he  is  careful,  he  may  possibly  save  70  or 
£100  out  of  his  pay  during  the  three  years  the 
ship  will  be  on  her  voyage,  and  that  will  be 
enough  to  set  him  up  as  a  surgeon  anywhere." 
It  may  easily  be  conceived  that  James  Corson 
made  no  objection  to  the  sea;  and,  in  fact,  he 
sailed  with  Captain  Benson,  master  of  the  Kitty, 
in  the  autumn  of  1838. 

Up  to  this  time,  all  had  gone  well  with 
James  Corson.  He  had  succeeded  in  every- 
thing he  undertook ;  and  he  had  so  nearly  at- 
tained the  summit  of  his  ambition,  that  even 
those  who  had  laughed  at  his  projects  as  wild 
and  impracticable,  were  now  fetnj  ifed  own 
that  ah  he  had  wished  for  lay  almost  within 
his  grasp.  The  voyage  out  of  the  whaler  was 
also  highly  successful ;  and  Corson  not  only 
fulfilled  all  the  ordinary  duties  of  his  situation 
most  satisfactorily,  but  on  one  occasion,  when 
a  seamen  had  had  his  leg  lacerated  by  a 
shark,  he  had  performed  amputation  in  a  mas 
terly  manner.  Half  the  voyage  had  been  per- 
formed, and  they  were  on  their  road  home- 
ward. Corson  had  made  a  collection  of  plants 
for  J.  C.  Loudon,  and  of  shells,  partly  for  his 
kind  friend  Rauch,  and  partly  for  his  friend 
Loudon's  wife;  and  he  had  besides,  saved  up- 
wards of  £70  towards  the  £100  he  was  to  ac- 
cumulate. 

The  remainder  of  the  tale  is  soon  told. 
While  in  the  tropics,  James  Corson  had  oc- 
cupied himself  in  clearing  the  shells  he  had 
collected  from  the  animals  they  contained  ; 
and  from  fatigue,  or  perhaps  from  the  noxious 
effluvia  evolved  by  the  decaying  animals,  he 
was  taken  ill  of  fever,  which  carried  him  off  in 
fourteen  days.  He  died  on  the  Ifilh  of  June, 
1841,  in  the  twenty-seventh  year  of  his  age,  a 
striking  illustration  of  what  may  be  done  by  in- 
dustry and  perseverance. 

[It  will  be  understood  that  the  proceedings 
here  detailed  arc  not  held  up  as  an  example  to 
bo  followed,  but  only  as  a  remarkable  inslanrc 
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of  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  under  difficulties. 
James  Corson's  application  to  duty  and  study 
was  so  far  beyond  what  our  natural  powers 
justify,  that  it  is  surprising  he  did  not  sink  un- 
der it.  His  not  doing  so  may  be  attributed  to 
an  unusually  vigorous  constitution.  All  ordi- 
narily endowed  persons  must  be  in  the  greatest 
danger  from  such  over-taskings  ;  and  even  of 
those  who  are  constituted  most  favourably, 
the  greater  number  would  fail  to  survive  such 
a  course  as  that  passed  through  by  James  Cor- 
son while  studying  for  his  profession. — Ed.] 

American  Flour. — It  is  asserted  by  one  of 
the  most  eminent  bakers  in  London,  that 
American  flour  will  absorb  from  8  to  10  per 
cent,  more  of  its  own  weight  of  water  in 
manufacturing  it  into  bread  or  biscuit,  than  the 
English  wheat.  —  Rundell  states  in  her 
"  Domestic  Cookery,"  that  while  14  pounds 
of  American  flour  will  make  21  \  pounds  of 
bread,  the  same  quantity  of  English  flour  will 
produce  but  181  pounds.  We  have  numerous 
specimens  of  English  and  American  wheat  of 
similar  varieties,  and  the  English  is  almost  in- 
variably a  larger  and  plumper  berry  than  the 
American.  We  attribute  this  to  the  longer 
time  required  for  ripening  in  that  cooler,  damp- 
er climate,  by  which  it  absorbs  and  retains  a 
largei  quantity  of  water.  Ours,  on  the  con- 
trary, in  ripening  under  a  dry,  hot  sun,  evapo- 
rates a  larger  proportion  of  water,  and  leaves 
the  farina  in  a  more  condensed  state  ;  and  when 
exposed  to  moisture  in  cooling,  it  absorbs  the 
additional  quantity  above  stated.  This  is  an 
important  fact,  of  which  the  dealer  and  consu- 
mer should  be  fully  aware.  We  see  our  south- 
ern friends  claim  this  quality  exclusively  for 
their  own  wheat,  which  is  doubtless  true  in 
part,  but  not  wholly,  in  comparison  with  Eng- 
lish. It  is  a  well-known  and  long-established 
principle.  Other  things  being  equal,  that  a  warm 
and  dry  climate  gives  a  richer  grain  than  a 
cold,  moist  one. —  Toronto  Herald. 


Apple  Juice. — Boil  the  juice  of  apples  im- 
mediately it  is  pressed  out,  until  it  becomes  of 
the  consistency  of  treacle,  or  rather  thicker. 
It  will  keep  for  many  years ;  and  mixed  with 
water,  in  summer-time  forms  a  pleasant  drink 
for  the  harvest-field.  If  desired  it  can  be  fla- 
voured with  ginger,  cloves,  or  any  other  spice. 
— Bristol  Temperance  Herald. 

A  Florida  Autumn. — The  St.  Augustine 
News  of  the  1st  instant  says  :  At  a  season  of 
the  year  when  our  Northern  friends  are  housed 
in  close  rooms,  and  endeavour  to  make  them- 
selves comfortable,  amid  the  suffocating  fumes 
of  coal  stoves,  we  are  revelling  in  all  the  de- 
lights of  an  atmosphere  of  80,  tempered  by  the 
mild  breeze  from  the  sea.  No  leafless  shrub- 
bery shocks  our  sight;  no  stiff  greeting  from 
among  manifold  great-coats,  cloaks,  or  wrap- 
pers. The  same  bright  genial  sun  pours  down 
its  rays  joyously  day  after  day. 

It  does  not  depend  upon  me,  said  the  Cre- 
cian  to  prevent  being  spoken  ill  of;  it  is  only 
in  my  power  that  it  be  not  done  deservedly. — 
We  cannot  control  the  tongues  of  others,  but  a 
good  life  enables  us  to  despise  calumnies. 


THE  AUTUMN  LEAF. 

Lone  trembling  one  ! 
Last  of  a  summer's  race,  withered  and  sear, 
And  shivering — wherefore  art  thou  lingering  here  ? 

Thy  work  is  done  ! 

Thou  hast  seen  all 
The  summer  flowers  reposing  in  their  tomb  ; 
And  the  green  leaves  that  knew  thee  in  their  bloom, 

Wither  and  fall  ! 

Why  dost  thou  cling 
Fondly  to  the  rough  sapless  tree  ? 
Has  tben  existence  augbt  like  charm  for  thee, 

Thou  faded  thing  ? 

The  voice  of  spring, 
Which  woke  thee  into  being,  ne'er  again 
Will  greet  thee,  nor  the  gentle  summer  rain 

New  verdure  bring. 

The  zephyr's  breath 
No  more  will  wake  for  thee  its  melody  ; 
But  the  lone  sighing  of  the  blast  shall  be 

Thy  hymn  of  death. 

Yet  a  few  days, 
A  few  faint  struggles  with  the  autumn  storm  ; 
And  the  strained  eye,  to  catch  thy  trembling  form, 

In  vain  may  gaze. 

Pale  autumn  leaf! 
Thou  art  an  emblem  of  mortality ; 
The  broken  heart,  once  young  and  fresh  like  thee, 

Withered  by  grief, — 

Whose  hopes  are  fled, 
Whose  loved  ones  all  have  dropped  and  died  away, 
Still  clings  to  life — and  lingering,  loves  to  stay 

About  the  dead  ! 

But  list ! — e'en  now 
I  hear  the  gathering  of  the  autumn  blast : 
It  comes — thy  frail  form  trembles — it  is  past ! 
And  thou  art  low  I 


INSCRIPTION. 

The  following  is  an  inscription  on  a  tomb-stone  in 
Massachusetts. 

I  came  in  the  morning — it  was  spring ; 

And  I  smiled  ; 
I  walked  out  at  noon — it  was  summer  ; 

And  I  was  glad  ; 
I  sat  me  down  at  even — it  was  autumn  ; 

And  I  was  sad  ; 
I  laid  me  down  at  night — it  was  winter ; 

And  I  slept. 


Miraculous  Escape. — Budleigh  Salterton 
has  been  the  scene  of  a  most  thrilling  incident. 
Six  infant  children,  got  into  a  boat  on  the 
beach,  and  a  mischievous  boy  shoved  it  off. 
The  boat  drifted  away  to  sea  before  the  children 
were  missed.  Terrible  was  the  agony  of  the 
mothers  when  they  knew  it.  The  preventive 
men  went  off  in  all  directions  ;  every  boat  was 
on  the  look  out  till  far  into  the  night.  Day- 
light returned,  and  still  there  were  no  tidings  of 
the  helpless  children  ;  the  day  wore  away,  and 
still  nothing  was  heard  about  them — they  were 
lost  either  in  the  expanse  of  the  wide  ocean,  or 
buried  within  its  insatiable  depths.  A  Ply- 
mouth trawler,  fishing  yesterday  morning  ear- 
ly, saw  something  floating  at  the  distance  ;  he 
bore  down  to  it,  and  discovered  it  to  be  a  boat ; 
and  in  the  bottom  the  six  children,  all  cuddled 
in  like  a  nest  of  birds,  fast  asleep — God  having 
mercifully  given  them  that  blessed  solace  after 
a  day  of  terror  and  despair.  The  trawler  took 
them  on  board,  feasted  them  with  bread  and 
cheese,  and  gladdened  their  despairing  little 
hearts  with  a  promise  to  take  them  home. 


Between  three  and  four  in  the  afternoon  the 
trawler  was  seen  in  the  offing  with  the  boat 
astern.  All  eyes  were  turned  towards  him, 
the  best  spy-glass  in  the  town  was  rubbed  again 
and  again,  and  at  last  they  fairly  made  out 
that  it  was  the  identical  boat.  The  news  flew 
through  the  town — the  mothers  came  frantic  to 
the  beach,  for  there  were  no  children  discerned 
in  the  boat — none  to  be  seen  in  the  sloop.  In- 
tense was  the  agony  of  suspense,  and  all  alike 
shared  it  with  the  parents.  At  last  the  trawler 
came  in,  and  the  word  went  round  "  they're  all 
safe,"  and  many  stout-hearted  men  bursted  into 
tears  ;  women  shrieked  with  joy,  and  became 
almost  frantic  with  their  insupportable  happi- 
ness. It  was  indeed  a  memorable  day — and  a 
prayer  eloquent  for  its  rough  sincerity,  was  of- 
fered up  to  the  Almighty,  who,  in  his  infinite 
mercy,  had  spared  these  innocent  children  from 
the  perils  and  terrors  of  the  sea  during  that 
fearful  night. — Five  of  these  children  were  un- 
der five  years  of  age,  the  sixth  is  but  nine  years 
old. —  Western  Times. 


Individual  enterprise. —  Extensive  Mining. 
— An  opinion  prevailed  a  few  years  ago  that 
mining  operations  could  not  be  successfully 
carried  on  except  by  incorporated  companies. 
To  prove  how  erroneous  such  an  opinion  was, 
we  have  only  to  refer  to  the  prosperity  of  the- 
Schuylkill  Coal  Region,  where  individual  enter- 
prise is  in  the  ascendency.  More  than  half  the 
whole  amount  of  Anthracite  Coal  which  will  be 
sent  to  market  this  year,  will  come  from  this 
region,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  this  will  be  sent 
by  private  operators. 

We  give  the  following  statistics  relative  to 
the  works  of  one  firm  in  this  neighbourhood, 
to  show  the  extent  of  some  of  the  private  ope- 
rations. Milnes,  Haywood  &  Co.,  have  four 
steam  engines  employed  in  drawing  up  coal 
and  water  from  the  mines,  and  four  more  are 
used  for  breaking  coal.  The  largest  engine  is 
of  fifty  horse  power,  and  the  aggregate  power 
employed  in  the  works  is  equal  to  190  horses. 
These  operators  sent  to  market  in  1844,  52,000 
tons  of  coal.  During  the  present  year  it  is 
probable  that  their  shipments  will  reach  70,000 
tons. — Miners'  Journal. 


Mississippi  Rapids. — Astonishing  as  it  may 
seem,  the  removal  of  the  Rapids  in  the  Missis- 
sippi has  been  pronounced  feasible,  and  deter- 
mined upon  by  the  authorities  of  Missouri. 
The  reason  for  this  novel  and  apparently  im- 
practicable step,  is  the  devastation  occasioned 
by  the  rising  of  the  waters  to  the  crops  in  their 
immediate  vicinity — Late  paper. 

Snag  Boats. — The  United  States  snag  boats 
have  been  operating  very  successfully  for  some 
time  past. on  the  Mississippi,  Missouri,  and  Ar- 
kansas rivers.  During  the  month  of  Septem- 
ber they  raised  874  snags,  removed  1026  snags, 
blasted  13  stumps,  and  felled  907  impending 
trees. — Late  paper. 

Some  of  the  wealthiest  men  in  St.  Peters- 
burg, whose  word  is  good  for  £100,000,  on 
the  Exchange,  are  slaves  ;  who,  with  their  fa- 
milies, may  be  sent  by  their  masters  to  herd 
swine  or  dig  in  the  mines. — Late  paper. 
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For  "The  Friend." 

HISTORY 

OF  THE  RELIGIOUS  PROGRESS  OF  THE 

"People  called  Quakers"  in  Pennsylvania. 

BY  SAMUEL  SMITH. 

(Continued  from  page  78.) 

Chapter  VIII. — Further  account  of  George  Keith's 
separation,  with  the  testimony  of  public  Friends 
concerning  him.  The  presentment  of  the  Grand 
Jury,  and  the  Sessions'  paper  containing  the  reasons 
of  commitment  of  several  persons. 

George  Keith,  notwithstanding  the  admoni- 
tions here  contained,  and  other  affectiouate  en- 
deavours throughout  the  whole  course  of  the 
management  of  these  affairs,  seems  to  have 
discovered  such  a  warmth  of  spirit  and  lan- 
guage, as  rather  bore  the  complexion  of  disap- 
pointment and  madness  of  party,  than  any 
Christian  endeavours,  by  patience,  long-suffer- 
ing, and  meekness,  tqjrestore  such  as  might, 
in  his  opinion,  have  erred.*'  His  aims,  how- 
ever, failing  as  to  the  main  point,  at  another 
meeting  with  him  some  time  afterwards,  he 
openly  avowed  doctrines  to  the  same  effect 
with  those  before  related,  and  charged  several 
of  his  brethren  roundly  as  to  unsoundness  of 
faith.  Thomas  Lloyd  told  him,  on  behalf  of 
himself,  and  others  he  had  accused,  that  they 
believed  all  things  that  were  written  in  the 
Scriptures  concerning  our  Saviour's  birth, 
death,  resurrection,  &c,  in  the  outward.  He 
smartly  replied,  But  is  it  absolutely  and  indis- 
pensably necessary  to  all,  and  every  one  of 
mankind,  to  believe  it  ?  adding,  that  unless  he 
did  so  believe,  he  would  not  own  him  as  his 
Christian  brother,  but  said,  he  might  be  a  de- 
vout heathen.f  And  at  another  meeting  with 
him,  he  called  Thomas  Lloyd,  whose  unwea- 
ried endeavours  to  serve  him  seem  to  have  de- 
served better  treatment,  "  an  impudent  man 
and  pitiful  governor;"  asking  him  why  he  did 
not  send  him  to  goal  ;  telling  him  his  back  had 
long  itched  to  be  whipt,  and  that  he  would 
print  and  expose  them  all  over  America,  if  not 
over  Europe.  He  also  called  one  of  the  ma- 
gistrates, known  to  be  a  modest,  peaceable 
man,  an  impudent  rascal  ;|  and  in  a  public 
meeting  of  Friends,  being  interrupted  when 
railing  against  them,  he  in  a  rage  stripped  open 
his  breast,  and  cried  out,  Cut  me  in  collops, 
and  fry  me  ;  roast  me,  and  eat  me,  if  you  will. 
A  spirit  of  this  sort  was  said  to  be  observed  in 
him  on  his  visit  to  New  England,  a  few  weeks 
before,  where  it  was  too  much  his  practice,  in 
many  places,  to  challenge  disputes  with  priests 
and  others,  and  managed  them  with  so  much 
heat,  and  sometimes  insolence,  where  bethought 
he  had  any  advantage,  that  it  was  a  certain  in- 
dication he  designed  victory  and  vain  glory, 
more  than  edification  ;  and  not  having  suffi- 
ciently vented  himself  in  controversy  with  the 


*  Vide  the  books  called,  The  Plea  of  the  Innocent, 
&c. — Appeal  from  the  Twenty-eight  Judges,  &c. — 
An  Expostulation,  &c.  — Some  Reasons  and  Causes  of 
the  late  Separa  tion,  &c. 

t  This  was  in  Anthony  Morris's  chamber,  as  re- 
ported by  a  person  present,  who  took  a  memorandum 
of  that,  and  other  matters.  Vide  George  Keith  once 
more  brought  to  the  Test,  p.  4. — State  of  the  Case,  by 
S.  J.,  p.  12. 

t  George  Keith  once  more  brought  to  the  Test,  p. 
23. 


New  England  men,  he  began  with  proposing 
and  urging  fresh  regulations  at  home ;  and  turn- 
ing the  point  of  his  weapon  upon  those  he  then 
owned  and  called  his  friends,  first  opened  about 
church  discipline.  This  happened  some  time 
before  his  difference  with  George  Fitzwater  and 
William  Stockdale.  He  complained  that  there 
was  too  great  a  slackness  in  the  discipline,  for 
the  amendment  of  which  he  presented  a  paper 
to  the  Meeting  of  Ministers,  at  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ing ;  they,  not  satisfied  with  it,  proposed  to 
send  it  to  the  Yearly  Meeting  at  London  ;  but 
this  he  refused,  saying,  he  would  rather  let  it 
drop.  His  proposal  not  being  complied  with, 
according  to  his  expectation,  he  soon  grew 
very  uneasy  ;  and  it  was  observed  from  that 
time  forward,  he  was  more  captious,  and  ra- 
ther made  it  his  business  to  pick  up  matters  of 
reproach  to  load  the  Society  with.  This  dis- 
position grew  upon  him  to  such  a  degree,  that 
he  often  expressed  his  displeasure  and  con- 
tempt, publicly  as  well  as  privately  impeaching 
Friends'  testimony,  and  way  of  preaching, 
which  grieved  many ;  for  regardless  of  the 
honour  of  his  profession,  he  stuck  not  to  utter 
things  of  that  nature  in  public  mixed  auditories. 
This,  together  with,  his  own  tedious,  dry,  and 
lifeless  discourses  in  meetings,  much  lessened 
him  in  the  esteem  of  some,  who  before  had 
.given  evidence  of  more  than  common  respect 
to  him.  Yet  things  were  quietly  carried  on 
Friends'  part  towards  him,  till  at  length  he 
charged  a  Meeting  of  Ministers  with  being 
come  together  to  cloak  heresies  and  deceit  ; 
and  that  there  were  more  damnable  heresies, 
and  doctrines  of  devils,  among  the  Quakers, 
than  among  any  profession  of  protestants.* 
This  being  minuted,  and  read  to  him,  'tis  said 
he  did  not  deny  ;  and  that  he  also  told  the 
Friends,  who,  by  appointment  of  the  meeting, 
went  on  a  visit,  to  lay  before  him  the  hurt  he 
had  done  to  the  cause  of  Truth,  as  well  as  the 
personal  abuse  he  had  been  guilty  of  to  many 
of  his  friends,  That  he  trampled  upon  the  judg- 
ment of  the  meeting  as  dirt.|  Things  now 
growing  daily  worse  and  worse,  and  all  proba- 
bility of  an  accommodation  ceasing,  the  meet- 
ing thought  it  time,  for  the  credit  'of  their 
Christian  testimony,  to  declare  to  their  Friends 
and  the  world,  that  they  had  no  unity  with  the 
said  George  Keith,  in  his  present  condition  and 
way  of  proceeding,  and  accordingly  published 
the  following  declaration : 

"  To  the  several  Monthly  and  Quarterly  Meet- 
ings in  Pennsylvania,  East  and  West  Jer- 
sey, and  elsewhere,  as  there  may  be  occa- 
sion. 

"  Beloved  Friends : 

"  In  tender  love,  and  with  spirits  bowed 
down  before  the  Lord,  is  this  our  salutation 
unto  you,  earnestly  desiring  your  growth  and 
daily  preservation  in  the  ancient  Truth,  and  in 
the  simplicity  of  the  gospel  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  And  our  hope  and  breathings  are,  that 
no  insinuations  or  wiles  of  the  enemy,  shall 
prevail  to  turn  you  aside  from  your  stedfast- 
ness,  or  to  cause  you  to  esteem  lightly  of  the 
Rock  and  Way  of  God's  salvation  unto  you, 


*  State  of  the  Case,  p.  15. 
t  Ibid.  p.  29. 


but  that  you  be  kept  in  the  light  and  life  which 
was  and  is  the  just  man's  path,  to  the  end  of 
our  days.    Amen ! 

"  Now,  dear  Friends,  it  is  with  sorrow  of 
spirit  and  grief  of  soul  that  we  signify  unto 
you  the  tedious  exercise  and  vexatious  perplex- 
ity we  have  met  with  in  ourlate  Friend  George 
Keith,  for  several  months  past.  With  mourn- 
ing and  lamentation  do  we  say,  How  is  this 
mighty  man  fallen !  How  is  his  shield  vilely 
cast  away,  as  though  he  had  not  known  the  oil 
of  the  holy  ointment !  How  shall  it  be  told  in 
Gath,  and  published  in  the  streets  of  Askalon  ! 
Will  not  the  daughters  of  the  uncircumcised 
triumph,  when  they  hear  that  he  is  fallen  upon 
the  soaring  mountains,  and  from  the  high  places 
of  Israel?  Whilst  thou  walked  in  the  counsel 
of  God,  and  wert  little  in  thy  own  eyes,  thy 
bow  did  abide  in  strength;  thy  sword  returned 
not  empty  from  the  fat  of  the  enemies  of  God  ; 
thy  bow  turned  not  back.  His  enemies  were 
then  vile  unto  thee,  and  his  followers  honoura- 
ble in  thy  esteem.  Oh,  how  lovely  wert  thou 
in  that  day,  when  his  beauty  was  upon  thee  ; 
and  when  his  comeliness  covered  thee  !  Why 
should  his  ornaments  exalt  thee,  which  were 
given  to  humble  thee  before  him  ?  And  how 
art  thou  fallen  from  thy  first  love,  and  art  be- 
come treacherous  to  the  spouse  of  thy  youth  ! 
Consider  where  thou  art  fallen,  and  repent,  and 
do  thy  first  works. 

"  But  so  it  hath  happened,  Friends,  lest  any 
flesh  should  glory,  but  become  silent  before  the 
Lord,  that  this  once  eminent  man,  and  instru- 
ment of  renown  in  the  hand  of  the  Lord,  whilst 
he  kept  his  first  habitation,  and  knew  the  go- 
vernment of  Truth  over  his  own  spirit,  and 
witnessed  the  same  to  be  a  bridle  to  his  tongue, 
was  then  serviceable,  both  in  pen  and  speech, 
to  the  churches  of  Christ.  But  now,  and  of 
late,  it  is  too  obvious  and  apparent,  that  being 
degenerated  from  the  lowly,  meek  and  peace- 
able Spirit  of  Christ  Jesus,  and  grown  cool  in 
charity  and  love  towards  his  brethren,  he  is 
gone  into  a  spirit  of  enmity,  wrath,  self-exalta- 
tion, contention,  and  janglings  ;  and  as  a  per- 
son without  the  fear  of  God  before  his  eyes, 
and  without  regard  to  his  Christian  brethren, 
and  letting  loose  the  reins  to  an  extravagant 
tongue,  he  hath  broken  out  into  many  ungodly 
speeches,  railing  accusations,  and  passionate 
threatenings  towards  many  of  his  brethren  and 
elders,  and  that  upon  slender  occasions.  And 
when  some,  in  Christian  duty,  have  laid  before 
him  his  unsavoury  words  and  unchristian 
frame,  he  hath  treated  them  with  such  vile 
words  and  abusive  language,  such  as  a  person 
of  common  civility  would  loathe.  It  hath  been 
too  frequent  with  him,  and  that  in  a  transport 
of  heat  and  passion,  to  call  some  of  his  breth- 
ren in  the  ministry,  and  other  elders,  and  that 
upon  small  provocation,  (if  any,)  fools,  igno- 
rant heathens,  infidels,  silly  souls,  liars,  here- 
tics, rotten  ranters,  Muggletonians,  and  other 
names  of  that  infamous  strain,  thereby  to  our 
grief  foaming  out  his  own  shame.  And  fur- 
ther, his  anger  and  envy  being  cruel  against 
us,  and  not  contenting  himself  with  his  harsh- 
ness against  persons,  he  proceeded,  in  bitter- 
ness of  spirit,  to  charge  our  meetings  with  be- 
ing come  together  to  cloak  heresy  and  deceit ; 
and  publishing  openly  several  times,  that  there 
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were  more  doctrines  of  devils  and  damnable 
heresies  among  the  Quakers,  than  among  any 
profession  among  the  Protestants.  He  hath 
long  objected  against  our  discipline,  even  soon 
after  his  coming  among  us,  and  having  prepar- 
ed a  draught  of  his  own,  and  the  same. not  find- 
ing the  expected  reception,  he  seemed  disgust- 
ed. Since,  he  hath  often  quarrelled  with  us 
about  confessions,  declaring  that  he  knew  none 
given  forth  by  the  body  of  Friends,  to  his  sat- 
isfaction ;  and  often  charged  most  of  us  of  be- 
ing unsound  in  the  faith.  We  have  offered  in 
several  meetings,  for  his  satisfaction,  and  to 
prevent  strife  among  us,  and  for  preserving  the 
peace  of  the  church,  to  deliver  a  confession  of 
our  Christian  faith,  in  the  words  of  our  Lord 
and  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ,  the  author  of  the 
Christian  faith,  and  in  the  words  of  the  apostles 
and  disciples,  his  faithful  followers ;  or  we 
would  declare  our  belief,  in  testimonies  of  our 
ancient  Friends  and  faithful  brethren,  who 
were  generally  received  by  us  ;  or  we  would 
concur  and  agree  upon  a  confession,  and  have 
it  transmitted  for  the  approbation  of  the  Yearly 
Meeting  here,  or  the  Yearly  Meeting  at  Lon- 
don. Yea,  it  was  offered  unto  him  at  the 
same  time,  that  a  confession  concerning  the 
main  matters  of  controversy  should  be  given 
out  of  a  book  of  his  own  ;  but  all  was  slighted 
as  insufficient.  The  Lord  knows  the  trouble 
which  we  have  had  with  this  unruly  member, 
and  the  openness  of  our  hearts  and  well-wishes 
towards  him,  notwithstanding  his  rage  and 
violence  against  us;  and  of  the  endeavours  of 
many  in  this  place  to  have  gained  upon  him 
by  a  friendly  converse,  and  by  other  means, 
not  inconsiderable,  to  a  brotherly  freedom.  But 
our  labour  hitherto  seems  to  be  as  water  spilt 
upon  a  rock.  And  this  meeting  having  order- 
ly and  tenderly  dealt  with  him,  for  his  abusive 
language  and  disorderly  behaviour,  he  hath  not 
only  slighted  all  applications  of  gaining  him  to 
a  sense  of  his  ill-treatment  and  miscarriages, 
but  in  an  insulting  manner  said  to  the  Friends 
appointed  by  the  meeting  to  admonish  him, 
That  he  trampled  the  judgment  of  the  meeting 
under  his  feet  as  dirt  !  And  hath  of  late  set  up 
a  separate  meeting  here,  where  he  hath,  like 
an  open  opposer,  not  only  reviled  several 
Friends,  by  exposing  their  religious  reputations 
in  mixed  auditories  of  some  hundreds,  endea- 
vouring to  render  them,  and  Friends  here,  by 
the  press  and  otherwise,  a  scorn  to  the  pro- 
fane, and  the  song  of  the  drunkards ;  but  he 
hath  traduced  and  vilified  our  worthy  travel- 
ling Friends,  James  Dickenson  and  Thomas 
"Wilson,  in  their  powerful  and  savoury  ministry, 
whose  service  is  not  only  here,  but  in  most 
meetings  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland, 
well  known  to  have  a  seal  in  the  hearts  of  the 
many  thousands  of  the  Israel'  of  God.  He 
hath  also,  within  a  few  weeks,  appeared  in  op- 
position, as  it  were,  to  the  body  of  Friends,  by 
putting  on  his  hat  when  our  well-received  and 
recommended  Friend,  James  Dickenson,  was 
at  prayer,  and  that  in  a  meeting  of  near  a  thou- 
sand Friends  and  others,  and  so  going  out  of 
the  meeting,  to  the  great  disquiet  thereof,  and 
to  the  drawing  some  scores  into  the  same  op- 
position with  him,  by  his  ill  example.  And  he 
thus  persisting  in  his  repeated  oppositions,  hard 
speeches,  and  continued  separation,  and  la- 


bouring like  an  unwearied  adversary  to  widen 
the  breach  made  by  him,  and  so  abusing  some 
of  the  neighbouring  meetings,  by  being  as  yet 
under  that  cover  of  being  owned  by  us.  We 
are  hereby  brought  under  a  religious  constraint, 
and  to  prevent  other  meetings  of  being  further 
injured  by  him,  to  give  forth  this  testimony, 
strained  as  it  were  from  us  by  his  many  and 
violent  provocations :  viz.,  That  we  cannot 
own  him  in  such  ungodly  speeches  and  disor- 
derly behaviour,  or  in  his  separate  meetings  ; 
and  that  we  disown  the  same  as  proceeding 
from  a  wrong  spirit,  which  brings  into  disor- 
der inwardly,  and  leads  into  distraction  and 
confusion  outwardly.  And  until  he  condemn 
and  decline  the  same,  we  cannot  receive  him 
in  his  public  ministry,  and  would  have  him 
cease  to  offer  his  gift,  as  such,  among  us,  or 
elsewhere  among  Friends,  till  he  be  reconciled 
to- his  offended  brethren.  And  as  to 'those  few 
of  our  brethren  in  the  gift  of  the  ministry  who 
are  gone  out  with  George  Keith  into  his  un- 
charitable and  dividing  spirit,  (the  miserable 
effects  whereof  many  of  us  have  sufficiently 
known  in  old  England,  and  other  parts,)  our 
judgment  is,  that  whilst  they  continue  such, 
they  become  unqualified  to  the  work  of  the 
gospel,  as  degenerating  from  the  guidance  of 
God's  blessed  and  peaceable  Spirit  in  their 
hearts,  (from  whence  proceeds  the  effectual 
New  Testament  ministry,)  and  being  turned 
from  the  peaceable  fruits  thereof,  are  gone  to 
uncharity  and  contention. 

"  And  now,  all  of  you,  who  have  walked  in 
fellowship  and  communion  with  us,  and  are 
drawn  aside,  through  inconsideration  or  other- 
wise, into  this  spirit  of  separation  and  prejudice 
against  our  meetings,  orderly  established,  and 
wherein  we  have  been  mutually  refreshed  to- 
gether, we  cannot  but  in  the  fear  of  God,  and 
in  love  to  your  souls,  admonish  you  also  of  the 
insecurity  of  your  present  state,  and  that  there- 
in we  cannot  have  unity  with  you  ;  and  unless 
you  return  from  under  that  spirit,  dryness  and 
barrenness  from  the  Lord  will  be  your  reward. 
And  so,  dear  Friends,  we  exhort  you  all  to 
behave  yourselves  in  the  spirit  of  meekness 
and  peaceable  truth,  upon  all  occasions,  but 
more  especially  upon  any  discourse  or  confer- 
ence with  any  of  them,  who  are  discontented 
among  you,  or  started  aside  from  you ;  and 
avoid  all  heats  and  contentions  in  matters  of 
faith  and  worship,  and  let  not  the  salt  of  the 
covenant  be  wanting  in  your  words  and  ac- 
tions, for  thereby  the  savour  of  your  conversa- 
tion will  reach  the  Witness  of  God  in  them. 
The  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  be  with 
you  all.  Amen ! 

"  Given  forth  by  the  Meeting  of  Public 
Friends,  in  Philadelphia,  the  20th  of 
the  Fourth  month,  1692. 
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MEXICO. 


For  "  The  Friend." 


Much  remains  to  be  done  for  the  explora- 
tion of  the  Mexican  territory,  and,  in  particu- 
lar, that  portion  of  it  lying  between  California 
and  New  Mexico,  which  is  only  nominally 
subject  to  her  authority,  and  remains  in  undis- 
turbed possession  of  the  Indians.  Large  tracts 
of  this  immense  region  have  perhaps  never 
been  traversed  by  a  man  of  European  race ; 
and  the  uncertain  rumours  which  wandering 
missionaries  and  hunters  have  furnished  as  to 
the  portions  they  have  visited,  whet  our  curi- 
osity as  to  its  internal  condition.  It  is  the 
only  portion  of  the  earth,  which  the  darkness 
still  hanging  over  it,  and  the  traditional  great- 
ness of  its  indigenous  race  of  inhabitants,  corn- 
bine  to  invest  with  an  aspect  of  mystery  and 
romance.  Here  it  is  possible,  the  remains  of 
the  Aztecs,  left  behind  in  their  migration  to 
the  south,  may  yet  be  traced.  On  the  banks 
of  the  mighty  stream  of  the  Zaguananas,  ruins 
of  ancient  cities  or  palaces,  and  inhabited 
towns,  resembling  in  structure  and  arrange- 
ment the  remains  of  the  Aztec  architecture  in 
Mexico,  are  said  to  have  been  found  by  the 
missionaries.  The  Indians  possessing  this 
country  are  still  unconverted  and  unsubdued  ; 
their  religion  and  customs  are  unknown,  and 
by  an  examination  of  these,  much  light  would 
very  probably  be  thrown  upon  the  mythology 
and  character  of  the  Aztecs.  Even  in  the 
long-settled  territory  of  the  republic,  there  are 
Indian  villages  in  various  quarters,  as  Aca- 
pantzingo,  near  Cuernavaca,  not  one  hundred 
miles  from  the  capital,  whose  inhabitants  pre- 
serve their  own  blood,  laws,  and  customs,  free 
from  foreign  admixture,  are  governed  by  ca- 
ciques of  their  own,  and  avoid  as  much  as  pos- 
sible intercourse  with  the  Spaniards.  Stephens 
heard  of  an  Indian  city  among  the  mountains 
of  the  south,  unvisited  by  white  men  ;  and  si- 
milar reports  may  be  heard  among  the  natives 
of  Peru. 

For  "The  Friend." 

The  Silva,  or  Forest  Desert  of  the  Amazonas. 

The  largest  river  of  the  globe,  the  Amazonas, 
in  South  America,  drains  the  most  extensive  for- 
est plain  we  are  acquainted  with.  It  extends 
from  the  mouth  of  the  river  westward  to  the  base 
of  the  Cordilleras,  at  least  1500  miles.  Near  the 
mouth  of  the  river  it  is  probably  350  miles 
wide,  increasing  in  width  as  we  proceed  west- ' 
ward,  and  being  at  least  800  miles  wide  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Madeira,  and  its  surface  compre- 
hends an  area  of  1,200,000  square  miles. 

An  almost  incredible  volume  of  water  is  col- 
lected in  the  bed  of  the  Amazonas.  Where  it 
issues  from  the  mountains  of  the  Andes,  it  is 
about  a  mile  wide,  and  seven  or  eight  feet  deep. 
After  the  junction  of  the  Yupura  from  the 
north,  it  widens  to  three,  four,  and  even  six 
miles ;  a  large  portion  of  this  width  being  oc- 
cupied by  islands,  formed  from  the  mud  depos- 


ited  in  its  course.  In  these  parts  it  is  very 
deep,  being  in  some  places  sixty  or  eighty  fa- 
thoms, and  running  with  a  velocity  of  three  or 
four  miles  per  hour.  Towards  its  mouth  the 
river  widens  to  ten,  fifteen,  and  at  last  to  twen- 
ty miles.  The  rivers  which  join  it  from  the 
south,  drain  a  much  larger  extent  of  country 
than  those  which  fall  into  it  from  the  north. 
When,  therefore,  the  sun  has  a  southern  decli- 
nation, the  supply  of  water  is  twice  or  thrice 
as  large  as  when  the  sun  is  in  the  northern 
hemisphere.  The  rise  of  the  water  at  these 
times  is  from  twelve  to  twenty  feet,  and  in 
some  places  even  forty  feet.  An  immense 
tract  of  country  is  thus  annually  inundated, 
and  an  alluvial  soil  of  great  thickness  has  been 
deposited  on  these  lands. 

This  soil  extends,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  small  elevated  tracts,  to  a  distance  of  from 
six  to  twenty  miles  on  each  side  of  the  river. 
As  the  soil  of  these  low  lands  is  extremely  soft, 
.water  very  easily  removes  it,  and  therefore  the 
rivulets  passing  through  it  divide  into  several 
branches  before  they  reach  the  main  stream. 
In  this  manner,  on  both  sides  of  the  Amazonas 
a  kind  of  net  work  is  formed,  in  which  low 
wooded  islands  represent  the  meshes,  and  the 
channels  the  threads.  The  higher  grounds  not 
exposed  to  inundation,  contain  in  many  places 
depressions  of  great  extent,  in  which  the  rains 
form  extensive  lakes,  that  are  seldom  or  never 
dry.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  state,  that  from 
these  causes  one-sixth  of  the  great  plain,  or 
•  200,000  square  miles,  are  usually  laid  under 
"water. 

The  whole  of  this  low  region,  is  covered  with 
an  exceedingly  thick  wood.  It  is  composed  of 
large  trees,  of  various  sizes  and  heights,  and, 
what  is  very  remarkable,  they  differ  greatly  in 
species  ;  no  two  trees  standing  together  are  of 
the  same  kind.  On  a  space  of  twenty  square 
yards,  perhaps  thirty  or  forty  trees  are  found, 
but  all  of  different  species.  The  spaces  be- 
tween them  are  filled  up  with  grass-trees  and 
bushes,  of  different  kinds  and  sizes,  standing 
close  together,  and  the  whole  is  united  into  one 
mass  by  numerous  climbing  plants  and  creep- 
ers, which,  as  it  were,  constitute  the  web  of 
the  tissue.  Thus  a  woody  fabric  is  raised,  as 
impenetrable  to  man  as  a  wall  of  stone,  and 
more  difficult  to  be  removed;  near  the  ground 
only  is  found  here  and  there  a  small  and  low 
opening,  by  which  the  jaguars,  and  other  wild 
beasts,  find  access  to  the  beds  of  the  rivers. 
These  woods  can  only  be  entered  where  they 
are  traversed  by  water-courses  deep  enough  to 
be  navigated  by  canoes,  but  such  attempts  are 
usually  very  laborious  ;  the  branches  of  the 
trees  overhang  the  channels  from  each  bank, 
and  as  they  are  also  entwined  by  climbing 
plants,  the  progress  of  the  canoe  can  only  he 
effected  by  cutting  the  branches.  The  larger 
rivers  afford  a  more  open  and  free  access,  but 
at  many  places  similar  obstacles  occur  in 
them. 

As  these  impenetrable  woods  along  the  banks 
of  both  the  larger  and  smaller  rivers,  surround 
the  higher  grounds  which  are  not  inundated,  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  get  access  to  them  ;  nor 
does  it  appear  that  either  natives  or  Europeans 
have  ever  settled  on  these  tracts.  In  the  few 
elevations  which  approach  nearer  to  the  rivers, 
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and  which  have  been  reached,  it  has  almost  al- 
ways been  found,  that  they  are  also  covered 
with  wood,  but  of  a  character  less  wild  and 
dismal.  The  variety  and  confusion  of  species 
are  not  so  great,  and  the  trees  are  commonly 
less  incumbered  with  underwood  and  climbing 
plants. 

At  a  great  distance  from  the  banks  of  the 
Amazonas,  there  are  savannas,  or  woodless, 
grassy  plains,  which  would  afford  good  pasture 
grounds,  but  have  not  yet  been  applied  to  that 
purpose,  being  situated  too  far  from  the  settle- 
ments. 

No  soil  is  more  fruitful  than  that  portion  of 
the  plain  which  is  subject  to  annual  inunda- 
tions. When  its  almost  impenetrable  woods 
have  been  cleared,  continual  attention  is  requir- 
ed to  prevent  it  from  being  again  overgrown. 
In  twenty  years,  spots  abandoned  by  the  Eu- 
ropeans are  again  overgrown  with  lofty  trees, 
and  present  the  same  barrier  to  man  as  they 
did  before  they  were  cultivated.  No  soil  is 
more  productive  than  that  along  the  river. 
An  acre  or  two  planted  with  the  banana  or  the 
cassava  plant,  will  support  the  largest  family. 
The  woods  produce  a  great  variety  of  edible 
fruits  and  roots ;  they  yield  the  vanilla,  sarsa- 
parilla,  caoutchouc,  Brazil-nuts,  tamarinds, 
annatto,  clove-cinnamon,  balsam  copaiva,  and 
some  of  the  most  valuable  woods  for  dyes  and. 
cabinet-work.  The  vegetable  riches  of  these 
forests  probably  surpass  those  of  any  other  re- 
gion of  the  globe, 

All  Intellectual  Prodigy. 

The  following'article,  taken  from  the  Western 
Episcopalian,  published  at  Gambier,  Ohio,  is 
from  the  pen  of  George  Derinison,  formerly 
Professor  of  Mathematics  in  Kenyon  College, 
and  now  a  resident  of  Newark,  Ohio. 

A  WONDERFUL  CHILD. 

Perhaps  you  have  seen  in  the  political  pa- 
pers of  the  day,  mention  made  of  a  child  in  this 
vicinity  of  most  astonishing  intellectual  ability. 
Being  on  a  visit  to  my  father,  I  yesterday  went 
to  see  this  child,  and  verily  believe  him  to  sur- 
pass any  thing  of  the  kind  on  record  in  the  his- 
tory of  man. 

The  child's  name  is  T.  H.  Safford,  Jr. ;  he 
is  now  nine  years  and  six  months  of  age,  of 
small  stature,  and  pallid  countenance  ;  his  lit- 
tle arms  not  much  larger  than  my  two  fingers  ; 
he  is  of  noble  carriage,  frank  and  yet  not  for- 
ward. His  eye  is  his  most  remarkable  fea- 
ture, being  very  large  and  very  bright,  and 
when  excited  it  rolls  in  its  socket  with  an  al- 
most spasmodic  force,  while  his  little  hand  is 
thrown  over  them  both  in  such  a  way  as  to  indi- 
cate pain.  I  am  told  that  there  is  scarcely  any 
thing  in  the  circle  of  sciences  with  which  this 
child  is  not  acquainted.  History,  and  particular- 
ly natural  history,  is  his  favourite.  I  examined 
him,  however,  in  nothing  but  mathematics  and 
astronomy.  His  father  and  myself  were  old 
Sunday  School  scholars  together,  and  every 
opportunity  was  given  me  to  test  the  child 
thoroughly. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  give  some  account  of 
a  long  examination.  While  the  child  was  not 
yet  come  in  from  the  field,  where,  with  his  lit- 
tle sister,  he  was  gone  to  gather  wild  berries,  I 
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examined  an  almanac  in  manuscript  for  a.  d. 
1846,  all  of  which  this  child  has  wrought  out 
alone  ;  much  of  it,  including  one  of  the  eclip- 
ses, before  witnesses  with  whom  I  am  acquaint- 
ed. About  twelve  days  have  already  been 
spent  by  an  adult  in  copying  in  a  fair  hand  the 
almost  illegible  writing  of  his  tiny  fingers.  We 
were  examining  the  projection  of  the  eclipses, 
which  he  himself  had  made  and  subsequently 
calculated,  when  he  came  in.  1  told  him  of  the 
blind  student  in  Kenyon  College,  who  was 
studying  the  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus. 
He  seemed  much  pleased,  and  said  he  did  not 
think  he  could  have  done  that  without  sight. 
I  then  asked  him  of  the  projection  which  lay 
before  us;  he  immediately  commenced  a  full 
explanation,  and  I  felt,  as  his  little  infant  hand 
ran  rapidly  over  the  diagram,  and  I  listened  to 
his  childlike  expressions,  as  if  I  were  in  the 
presence  of  some  superior  being.  In  some  in- 
stances I  puzzled  him,  but  never  did  he  appear 
fretful ;  and  when  I  told  him  any  thing  he  did 
not  already  know,  he  always  repaid  it  with  a 
smile. 

I  asked  him,  if  two  equal  circles  cut  each 
other  to  the  extent  of  1-12  their  diameter, 
what  area  would  be  thus  cut  away  ?  Quicker 
than  I  could  think,  he  said  "  the  144th  part." 
I  asked  him  if  3-12  or  digits,  were  thus  cut, 
and  he  instantly  said  "  1-16."  I  asked  him 
how  he  knew,  and  he  said  "  3-12  =  1-4,  and 
1-4  squared  equal  1-16."  I  asked  him  why 
he  sq  uared  it!  He  said  "it  is  so  in  a  semi-cir- 
cle and  must  be  so  in  a  circle."  I  then  told 
him  the  rule  of  homologous  sides,  and  he  smiled 
and  said  he  understood  it.  I  then  asked  him, 
if  two  legs  of  a  right  angled  triangle  were  giv- 
en, one  12  and  the  other  16,  what  the  hy- 
pothenuse  would  be?  and  he  instantly  replied, 
"  20  ;  wouldn't  it  ?  Yes  !"  I  then  said,  suppose 
the  legs  were  8  and  16,  then  what?  In  half  a 
minute,  and  without  a  pencil,  he  replied,  "  17.- 
8885."  I  then  asked,  if  the  legs  were  7  and 
15,  then  what?  He  was  rather  longer  in  an- 
swering, but  took  no  pencil,  and  repfied,  "  16.- 
553."  I  asked  him  why  he  carried  this  last  to 
three  decimals  when  he  had  carried  the  other  to 
four  ?  He  said  the  other  was  easier,  and  tried 
to  tell  why  it  was  so.  I  asked  him  if  he  could 
carry  that  to  any  further  decimals  with  a  pen- 
cil? He  said  he  thought  he  could,  and  taking 
the  pencil,  in  say  three  minutes,  returned  the  foU 
lowing  :  "16.553944149."  I  believe  there  is  an 
error  in  about  the  7th  decimal,  although  neith- 
er of  us  went  over  it  again  to  find  it.  He  could 
have  detected  it  as  quick  as  thought  had  he 
tried. 

I  asked  him  the  product  of  1-14  X  7-654  ? — 
He  instantly  replied  1-1308.  I  asked  him  the 
square  rootof5  ?  He  instantly  replied  2.236007, 
saying  he  had  a  "  lot"  of  them  in  his  memory, 
and  did  not  have  to  cast  them. 

I  gave  him  the  following  questions  :  The 
square  of  465?  He  said  "216225."  The 
cube  of  26  ?  He  answered  17576.  I  asked 
him  if  !  might  try  him  on  the  fourth  power? 
He  said  yes,  if  I  would  not  go  beyond  two  fig- 
ures. I  asked  him  the  fourth  'power  of  75. 
His  eye  whirled,  and  he  sprang  like  an  arrow 
to  the  door,  hung  by  one  hand  to  the  dcor  post, 
and  came,  in  say  three-fourths  of  a  minute,  and 
replied,  "  thirty-one  millions  six  hundred  and 
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forty  thousand  six  hundred  and  twenty-five, 
(31,640,625.)  His  father  asked  him  to  verify 
that  with  a  pencil  ?  He  replied,  "  il  is  just  as 
well  to  take  the  cube  of  75  from  the  book  and 
multiply  it  by  75,  and  75  is  3-4  of  100,  add 
two  ciphers,  multiply  by  three  and  divide  by  4;" 
all  of  which  was  done  as  quickly  as  I  have 
written  it,  and  with  the  same  result  as  before. 

1  asked  him  what  were  the  factors  of  7640  ? — 
He  instantly  said  "40x  191,  or  20  X  382,  or 

2  X  3820,  or  5  X  1528."  I  asked  him  the  factors 
of  the  decimals  0.7854  ?  He  immediately  said 
"  it  is  not  regular,  it  will  take  a  double  factor 
1.1  X  1.7  X  0.6  X  0.7  ;"  which  as  I  wrote  down 
I  omitted  the  points  before  the  6  and  7,  and  he 
instantly  took  the  pencil  and  made  them  him- 
self. 

As  he  had  performed  all  these  in  his  head,  I 
was  desirous  of  knowing  what  his  process  was. 
I  therefore  gave  him  a  sum  of  four  figures  to 
be  multiplied  by  another  of  four  figures  on  the 
slate.  He  took  the  first  figure  and  run  it 
through  as  we  do  from  right  to  left,  and  then 
wrote  the  second  line  back  again  from  left  to 
right,  and  so  on.  He  did  not  multiply  one  fig- 
ure of  the  multiplicand  by  itself,  but  always 
two;  e.  g.  in  the  case  I  gave  him  the  multipli- 
cand was  5642,  and  the  left  hand  figure  of  the 
multiplier  was  3,  and,  instead  of  saying  three 
times  2  are  6,  and  setting  it  under  the  2,  he 
said  3  times  56  is  168,  which  he  wrote  down 
in  its  proper  place,  but  recorded  it  169,  because 
the  next  figure  being  4  he  knew  there  must  be 
one  to  carry  ;  he  then  said  3  times  42  is  126  ; 
and  the  one  having  already  been  recorded,  he 
wrote  the  26  at  the  right  of  the  other,  thus, 
16926.  His  calculations  entirely  outstrip  the 
capability  of  his  pencil  to  record  them. 

I  tried  to  make  his  parents  feel  that  he  was 
a  treasure  lent.  The  mother  evidently  felt  it 
so,  but  the  father  seemed  unwilling  to  yield  to 
the  fond  belief  that  he  might  become  as  wonder- 
ful a  man  as  he  surely  is  a  child. 

Royalton,  Vt.,  Aug.  2,  1845. 

The  Jesuits,  driven  from  Europe,  are  rapid- 
ly concentrating  in  the  United  States.  Their 
numbers  have  quadrupled  in  this  republic  with- 
in eight  years. — Late  paper. 

Great  Flight  of  Birds. — The  Mary,  Capt. 
Small,  from  Rotterdam,  which  arrived  at  Leith 
a  few  days  ago,  encountered  a  severe  gale  off 
the  land  on  her  passage  home ;  and  during  its 
continuance,  an  immense  number  of  small  birds 
boarded  the  vessel,  covering  the  rigging,  and 
uttering  wild  cries,  as  evidently  glad  of  the 
shelter  from  the  great  wind  which  had  driven 
them  so  far  to  sea.  Safe  from  one  disaster, 
they  were  soon  overtaken  by  another  in  the 
shape  of  a  large  hawk,  that  pounced  upon  the 
timid  songsters,  and  killed  several  of  them  be- 
fore he  could  be  secured.  A  number  have  been 
brought  home,  dead  and  alive,  consisting  of 
nearly  all  the  variety  of  our  European  song- 
sters. The  hawk  is  perfectly  tame,  and  a 
great  favourite  vvilh  the  crew  of  the  Mary. — 
Ibid. 

Ruins  in  Mexico. — A  late  French  paper  an- 
nounces that  a  scientific  mission  is  preparing  at 
Havre,  for  its  departure,  with  a  view  of  explor- 


ing the  ruins  of  Palenque  and  other  scattered 
vestiges  of  our  ancient  civilization,  in  those 
vast  forests  which  Cortes  believed  to  be  untrod- 
den by  man. 


No  man  indulges  himself  in  any  thing 
which  his  conscience  tells  him  ought  not  to  be 
done,  but  it  will  at  length  wear  away  his  spirit- 
uality of  mind. — Cecil. 

The  Christian  convent  and  monastery  are 
within,  where  the  soul  is  encloistered  from  sin. 
And  this  religious  house  the  true  followers  of 
Christ  carry  about  with  them,  who  exempt  not 
themselves  from  the  conversation  of  the  world, 
though  they  keep  themselves  from  the  evil  of 
the  world  in  their  conversation. — Perm. 
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The  accounts  from  England  for  some  time 
past  are  of  the  most  gloomy  character,  in  re- 
lation to  the  partial  failure  of  the  grain-crops 
in  that  island,  and  in  other  portions  of  Europe ; 
also,  the  greatly  diminished  product,  occasion- 
ed by  the  rot,  in  the  potato  crop,  which,  in  Ire- 
land especially,  is  the  source  of  very  serious 
and  alarming  apprehensions.  For  the  infor- 
mation of  those  of  our  readers,  whose  remote 
situation  precludes  them  from  a  ready  access 
to  the  current  news,  we  subjoin  a  few  ex- 
tracts : 

"  Famine — gaunt,  horrible,Tlestroying  fam- 
ine, seems  impending.  Fears  have  seized  the 
public  mind.  In  Ireland  matters  look  appal- 
ling— in  England,  gloomy.  The  granaries  of 
the  continent  are  exhausted.  The  corn-fields 
of  the  Vistula,  the  Danube,  and  the  Elbe,  are 
barely  sufficient  for  the  local  wants  of  the  in- 
habitants. All  England  is  in  a  state  of  fer- 
ment. Every  mind  is  absorbed  in  the  con- 
templation of  the  dangers  which  threaten  the 
nation." 

"  Ireland. — The  accounts  as  regards  the  po- 
tato crop,  are  of  a  very  serious  and  alarming 
character.  The  prospects  before  the  great 
majority  of  the  lower  classes  is  terrible  in  the 
extreme.  The  authorities  at  Dublin  Castle 
seem  to  have  directed  their  attention  to  the 
matter.  Commissioners  have  been  employed 
to  visit  the  different  provinces,  and  to  report  to 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  the  result  of  their  exami- 
nation. Up  to  the  latest  dates  these  reports 
were  of  the  most  discouraging  character.  With 
a  people  so  steeped  in  poverty  as  the  Irish  are, 
and  discontented  with  the  powers  that  be,  it  is 
frightful  to  contemplate  the  consequences  of 
scarcity." 

"  A  Dublin  paper  of  the  latest  date  says — 
'  There  appears  to  be  no  longer  any  room  to 
doubt  that  the  failure  of  the  staple  crop  of  this 
country  is  complete  ;  and  that  it  will  require 
prompt  and  energetic  measures  to  meet  a  cala- 
mity which  threatens  consequences  more  dis- 
astrous than  any  from  which  Ireland  has  been 
afflicted  for' the  last  thirty  years.  The  ac- 
counts from  all  quarters  tell  the  same  sad  tale. 
The   infection   seems    well  nigh  universal. 


Fields  that  present  the  most  healthy  appearance 
one  day  are  the  next  discovered  to  be  irretriev- 
ably ruined,  the  produce  being  unfit  food  even 
for  beasts.  A  gentleman  who  farms  extensive- 
ly in  the  county  of  Meath,  and  who  up  to  with- 
in the  last  few  days  wafe  rather  sceptical  with 
respect  to  the  prevalence  of  the  disease,  now 
states  that  he  has  been  unhappily  deceived,  and 
that  out  of  a  large  number  of  acres,  which,  one 
brief  week  since,  were  {he  theme  of  admiration, 
scarcely  a  sound  potato  can  be  found.'  " 

— H 

FRIENDS'  i  ASYLUM. 
Committee  on  Admissions. — Samuel  Bet- 
tie,  Jr.,  No.  73  North  Tenth  street ;  Charles 
Ellis,  No.  95  South  Eighth  street,  and  No.  56 
Chestnut  street ;  Benjamin  H.  Warder,  No. 
179  Vine  street;  Wiiliam  Bettle,  No.  244  N. 
Sixth  street,  and  No.  14  South  Third  street ; 
John  C.  Allen,  No.  180  South  Second  street. 

Visiting  Managers  for  the  Month. — 
Horatio  C.  Wood,  No.  210  Race  street ;  Wil- 
liam Hilles,  Frankford  ;  James  Thorp,  Frank- 
ford. 

Superintendents. — Philip  Garrett  and  Su- 
san Barton. 

Attending  Physician. — Dr.  Charles  Evans, 
No.  182  Arch  street. 

Resident  Physician. —  Dr.  Joshua  H. 
Worthington. 

WEST-TOWN  SCHOOL. 

The  Committee  to  Superintend  the  Boarding 
School  at  West  Town,  will  meet  in  Philadel- 
phia on  Sixth-day,  the  12th  of  Twelfth  month, 
at  3  o'clock,  p.  m. 

The  Committee  on  Instruction  meet  on  the 
same  day,  at  10  o'clock,  a.  m.  And  the  Vis- 
iting Committee  assemble  at  the  School  on  Se- 
venth-day, the  6th  of  the  month. 

Thomas  Kimbee,  Clerk. 

Eleventh  month  29th. 


Died,  at  her  residence,  on  the  22d  of  the  Sixth  mo. 
last,  in  the  eighty-fifth  year  of  her  age,  Mary  C,  wid- 
ow of  the  late  William  Corbil,  of  Cantwell's  Bridge, 
Del.  In  early  life  she  was  blessed  with  the  religious 
care  and  instruction  of  a  pious  father,  whose  excellent 
precepts  and  example  she  often  commemorated.  Her 
affectionate  spirit  had  to  sustain  a  severe  trial  in  the 
separation  which  took  place  in  1827.  Except  her  own 
children,  she  was  left  by  her  most  intimate  friends, 
none  remaining  in  her  Monthly  Meeting,  and  very 
few  even  in  her  Quarterly  Meeting,  to  unite  and  sym- 
pathize with  her  in  the  decline  of  life.  Our  dear 
Friend  filled  various  stations  in  Society,  much  to  the 
satisfaction  of  Friends,  being  remarkable  for  her  gen- 
tleness, affection,  and  firmness.  In  conversation  with 
a  relative,  she  said, "  I  could  never  deny  my  Saviour  : 
my  faith  and  hope  have  been  in  Him,  and  Him  cruci- 
fied, as  the  Rock  of  my  salvation  from  my  youtli  up." 
When  her  health  permitted,  she  was  in  the  daily  prac- 
tice of  reading  a  portion  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and 
on  one  occasion,  she  remarked,  "  If  any  one  wishes  to 
know  the  doctrines  of  Friends,  let  him  read  the  New 
Testament." — During  the  last  twenty  years  of  her  life, 
her  health  was  feeble,  being  subject  to  violent  attacks 
of  disease,  which,  through  Divine  mercy,  she  was  en- 
abled to  bear  with  much  Christian  fortitude.  After  a 
short  illness  she  passed  gently  away,  in  a  sweet  sleep, 
like  an  infant ;  and  we  reverently  believe,  that  through 
the  mercy  of'her  Saviour,  she  is  now  in  a  mansion  of 
rest  prepared  for  her. 
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For  "The Friend." 

PROPRIETARY  CORRESPONDENCE. 

(Continued  from  page  S2.) 

James  Logan  to  William  Perm. 

"5th  Third  month,  1707. 
"  Honoured  Governor  : 

"  Inclosed  are  copies  of  my  last,  and  of  the 
New  Castle  act  for  a  fort,  &c,  which  I  have 
frequently  intimated  to  be  of  dangerous  conse- 
quences, especially  upon  account  of  powder- 
money,  and  obliging  our  vessels ;  which  now 
hath  fully  appeared. 

"  It  has  been  highly  resented  by  the  traders 
here ;  but  tire  winter  obstructing  navigation  in 
general,  and  the  act  not  being  in  force  so  as  to 
affect  us,  'till  the  lieutenant-governor  took  a 
journey  to  New  York,  to  bring  Captain  Red- 
nass,  the  queen's  engineer  for  this  main,  to  lay 
out  the  fort ;  which  he  did  so  privately,  that  I 
knew  nothing  of  his  business  there,  'till  the 
said  engineer  came  to  town.  He  then  gave 
orders  to  demand  powder-money  of  all  vessels 
that  were  liable  to  pay,  and  accordingly  it  was 
executed  with  rigour.  This  giving  great  um- 
brage to  our  traders,  they  were  resolved  to 
withstand  it;  and  divers  owners  gave  their 
captains  orders  not  to  comply.  Richard  Hill 
and  Samuel  Preston,  particularly,  to  their  mas- 
ter of  a  very  fine  new  sloop,  called  the  Phila- 
delphia, bound  on  her  first  voyage  to  Barfia- 
does.  The  governor  had  been  at  New  Castle 
about  a  week,  superintending  the  work,  to  car- 
ry it  on  more  vigorously;  but  returning  to  Phi- 
ladelphia about  the  time  of  the  said  vessel's 
sailing,  she  was  cleared  duly  at  the  office,  and 
had  also  the  governor's  letter-pass.  The  mas- 
ter went  to  wait  on  the  governor,  who  ordered 
him,  without  fail,  to  call  at  New  Castle  ;  but 
he  acquainted  the  governor  that  his  owners 
had  directed  him  to  the  contrary.  The  gover- 
nor threatened  him  severely,  telling  him  he 
would  fire  at  his  vessel,  and  clap  him  in  pri- 
son, if  he  refused.  The  master  presently  ac- 
quainted Richard  Hill,  the  principal  owner,  of 
this,  who,  being  extremely  disturbed  at  it,  has- 
tened directly  to  the  governor,  and  meeting 
him  in  the  street,  near  the  Coffee-Blouse,  dis- 
coursed him  there,  with  great  freedom,  upon 
it ;  telling  him,  they  expected  his  protection  in 
prosecuting  their  lawful  trade,  and  not  to  be 
threatened  with  destruction,  unless  they  would 


comply  with  the  imposition  of  a  pretended  law, 
that  could  not  affect  them  ; — or  to  this  effect. 
Next  day  the  governor  took  horse  again  for 
New  Castle,  and  the  vessel  being  ready  to  sail, 
Richard  Hill  was  resolved  to  go  down  in  her 
and  stand  the  trial,  and  take  with  him  Samuel 
Preston  and  William  Fishbourne,  two  other 
owners.  I  knew  nothing  of  this  design,  'till 
the  governor  was  gone,  and,  therefore,  could 
not  speak  to  him  about  it  in  time ;  but  in  the 
afternoon  I  wrote  to  him  a  letter,  of  which  I 
here  send  a  copy,  and  sent  it  by  an  express 
hired  on  purpose,  who  delivered  it  into  his  own 
hands,  before  the  sloop  came  in  sight.  But 
this  had  not  the  desired  effect  ;  the  governor 
was  exasperated  at  Richard  Hill's  warmth  to 
him,  and  they  set  a  watch  of  ten  men,  'tis  af- 
firmed, all  the  night  after  his  arrival  there,  to 
watch  least  she  should  pass  by  unobserved. 
For  what  followed,  I  choose  to  refer  to  the  de- 
positions taken  before  Lord  Cornbury,  of  which 
copies  are  also  enclosed — being  procured  by 
Richard  Hill — and  shall  only  tell  thee,  that 
Richard  Hill,  after  they  had  happily  escaped 
the  great  shot  at  New  Castle,  and  disappointed 
J.  French,  who  had  boarded  him,  perceiving 
he  was  hotly  pursued  by  several  other  boats, 
on  board  one  of  which  was  the  governor,  he 
was  then  apprehensive  of  mischief ;  but  not 
knowing  what  it  was  to  yield,  thought  it  most 
advisable  to  put  over  to  Salem. 
Next  day  I  went  to  Col.  Quarry,  and  dis- 
coursed him  largely  upon  it.  On  the  3rd, 
Lord  Cornbury  came  to  town  ;  I  waited  upon 
him,  and  had  a  conference  with  him  for  about 
an  hour.  I  entered  fully  into  the  matter,  and 
protested  in  thy  name  and  behalf  against  these 
proceedings,  as  being  not  only  against  thy  in- 
clinations, but  evasive  of  thy  rights.  I  found 
he  had  resented  the  matter  to  our  governor, 
and  will  resent  it  home,  to  the  Lords  of  Trade. 
*  He  gave  me  all  possible  assur- 

ances that  he  would  have  a  very  tender  regard 
to  thee,  and  never  do  anything  to  hurt  thee, 
&c.  I  treat  Col.  Quarry  with  confidence,  on 
thy  behalf,  letting  him  know  I  have  the  great- 
est dependence  upon  his  honour  and  good-will 
to  thee ;  of  which  he  gives  me  the  deepest  as- 
surances, and  promises  I  shall  never  be  disap- 
pointed in  him.  Yet  be  pleased  to  believe,  I 
consider  what  is  prudent ;  at  the  same  time,  I 
must  own,  he  carries  it  very  well  to  me,  and 
has  given  me  no  reason  to  suspect  his  sinceri- 
ty.      *       *  .    .  • 

"  These  are  very  cloudy  times  indeed,  and 
to  us,  a  day  of  severe  trial ;  but  there  is  a 
mighty  hand  in  it  that  lays  the  design  out  of 
reach  of  prevention.  For  my  own  part,  I  have 
reasoned  and  thought  as  coolly,  and,  I  think,  as 
regularly,  on  these  matters,  as  ever  I  did  in 
my  life,  and  have  used  my  best  endeavours  ; 
but  things  conspire  so  together,  out  of  any  par- 


ticular reach,  that  to  me  the  hand  is  very  visi- 
ble, and  Pennsylvania,  thy  former  darling,  has 
now  become  thy  heavy  affliction  ;  and  I  can 
but  lament  my  own  fortune,  that  should  be 
concerned  in  it,  at  such  a  time,  when  it  is  made 
so.  But  I  have  the  comfort  to  think,  that,  de- 
signedly or  accidentally,  I  have  contributed  to 
no  part  of  it.  *  *  May  that  Di- 
vine Goodness,  that  has  hitherto  so  manifestly 
protected  thee  through  so  many  floods,  contin- 
ue the  same  remarkable  goodness,  and  deliver 
thee  from  the  present  pressing  straights,  which 
1  believe  will  at  length  bring  a  real  advantage. 
*  *  Friends  are  preparing  their  letter 
to  thy  assistance,  but  it  goes  on  too  slowly. 
They  have  missed  the  opportunity  of  the  vessel 
from  York  to  Bristol,  but  intend  to  take  the 
next." 

"20th  Third  montl-,  1707. 
"  Measures  are  taking,  as  fast  as  they  can 
be  carried  forward,  to  get  subscriptions,  not 
only  from  Friends,  but  others,  for  thy  assist- 
ance. But  the  security  expected  is,  that  thy 
whole  interest  here  shall  be  made  over  to  per- 
sons in  trust,  to  sell,  and  raise  the  money ; 
which,  though  the  only  method,  I  believe,  that 
will  bo  practicable  here,  yet  if  the  other,  that  I 
have  so  often  mentioned,  of  getting  a  conside- 
ration from  the  crown  for  the  government,  can 
be  brought  to  bear, — if  my  opinion  would  car- 
ry any  weight,  'tis  what  I  woula  advise  to. 
Thou  wilt  really  find  it  impossible  to  hold  the 
government  upon  any  terms  that  will  either  be 
for  thy  interest  or  satisfaction,  except  there 
happens  some  very  great  revolution  in  the  tem- 
per of  the  people  and  administration." 

Is.  Norris  to  Jos.  Pike. 

"  30th  Fifth  month,  1707. 

"  T  am  heartily  sorry  to  see  some  of  my 
neighbours,  from  I  know  not  what  principle, 
continue  so  restless  and  complaining;  unless  it 
be  the  thirst  of  power,  to  crush  and  injure  their 
neighbours  and  pre-adventurers,  I  know  of  no- 
thing they  can  want  in  respect  to  ease  under 
the  government ;  and  to  me,  it  seems  very 
hard,  while  themselves  already  enjoy  almost 
all  the  places  of  profit,  that  they  cannot  permit 
our  Friends  to  hold  and  act  in  such  places  as 
may  secure  to  us  our  freedom,  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  our  principles ;  which  is  all  we  aim 
at. 

"  And  I  freely  confess  it  is  my  private  opin- 
ion, that  if  some  preliminaries  could  be  settled, 
to  secure  us  in  that  point,  and  our  rights  as 
Englishmen,  I  care  not  how  soon  those  men 
had  the  government — or,  at  least,  unexception- 
able men  of  the  Church  of  England.  For  I 
must  confess,  I  cannot  think  some  of  those  that 
seek  it,  the  best  qualified  for  impartial  justice  ; 
and  declare  freely,  I  account  that  part  which 
our  Friends  hold,  as  perfect  drugging,  (as  our 
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case  stands,)  as  is  holding  a  wolf  by  the 
ears." 

Friends  were  now  moving  in  earnest  for  the 
relief  of  Penn,  and  some  of  them  were  holding 
a  conference  to  devise  the  means,  when  an  un- 
expected difficulty  occurred.  The  artful  mis- 
representations and  exaggerations  of  David 
Lloyd  and  his  cooperators,  confirmed,  unhap- 
hily,  by  abuses  which  did  take  place  under  the 
administration  of  Governor  Evans,  to  which 
William  Penn,  influenced  by  his  attachment  to 
the  governor,  opened  his  eyes  but  slowly,  had 
made  some  impression  on  the  minds  of  several 
Friends,  and  they  were  at  length  induced  to 
fear,  that  the  Proprietor,  though  an  abused,  was 
yet  not  altogether  a  blameless  man.  It  was 
the  heaviest  trial  which  had  yet  been  permitted 
to  afflict  him,  that  any  with  whom  he  was  uni- 
ted in  church  fellowship  should  seem,  though 
but  for  a  short  time,  to  look  upon  him  with  a 
degree  of  distrust.  It  was  the  filling  up  of  the 
cup  of  bitterness,  and  now  the  day  of  re- 
lief was  at  hand.  Meanwhile  he  bowed  to 
the  dispensation  with  Christian  humility,  and, 
to  the  satisfaction  of  those  Friends,  complied 
with  their  honest  requisitions  in  all  that  his 
own  conscious  integrity  and  the  preservation  of 
his  fame,  unsullied  by  unwarranted  conces- 
sions, would  permit. 

Isaac  Norris,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Sam- 
uel Carpenter,  in  the  Eighth  month,  1707,  no- 
tices this  circumstance  in  the  following  terms  : 

"  Whilst  I  was  at  Dolobran,  in  the  Third 
month,  I  received  thy  packet,  containing  thine 
of  30th  Third  month,  with  a  copy  of  the  inten- 
ded letter  to  Friends  here. 

"  I  quickly  communicated  to  the  Proprietor 
that  copy  ;  and  the  original  may  be  seasona- 
ble, if  that  composition  goes  on,  as  has  some- 
times been  probable,  but  has  lately  made  a  full 
stop,  by  reason  of  W.  M.,  who  has  some  influ- 
ence with  the  Fords.  He,  upon  application  of 
some  Friends,  had  promised  his  utmost  aid, 
and  had  given  some  expectations,  that  for  £5 
or  £6000,  or  at  the  utmost  £7  or  £8000,  the 
matter  should  be  compromised.  But  when  the 
Friends  came  on  the  day  appointed,  to  know 
what  was  done,  he  told  them,  the  query  ran 
through  him,  '  How  can  I  be  instrumental  to 
clear  William  Penn  of  this  incumbrance,  and 
set  or  establish  him  in  that  government,  over 
that  people,  until  he  redresses  their  grievances, 
and  eases  them  of  their  abuses  V  or  somewhat 
like  this :  and  so,  insists  on  his  signing  a  pa- 
per, promising  to  relieve,  redress,  ease,  and  do 
right  to  the  people  of  Pennsylvania.  Which 
words,  and  the  form  of  the  paper,  he,  appre- 
hending [to  be]  a  confession  to  the  unjust 
charges  made  by  some  there,  refuses  to  sign  ; 
and  so  the  matter  now  stands." 

He  adds  in  a  postcript,  the  7th  of  8br,  that 
William  Penn  had  signed  a  paper,  directed  to 
S'l  Carpenter,  G.  Owen,  and  T.  Story,  and 
remarks,  that  "  what  is  done  serves  the  pur- 
pose." 

The  following  is  no  doubt  the  letter  referred 

to. 

"  London,  7th  Eighth  month,  1 707. 

"  To  Samuel  Carpenter,  Griffith  Owen, 
Thomas  Story,       Caleb  Pusey, 
Rowland  Ellis,  and  Richard  Hill. 


"  Dear  Friends  and  brethren : 

"  In  the  ancient,  tender  love  that  long  since 
hath  engaged  our  hearts  to  the  Lord,  and  in 
Him,  to  one  another,  I  salute  you. 

"  And  whereas  there  hath  been  communicat- 
ed to  me,  by  George  Whitehead,  William 
Meade  and  Thomas  Lower,  the  copy  of  an  ad- 
dress made  to  me,  from  the  late  Assembly  of 
Pennsylvania,  held  1706,*  containing  com- 
plaints of  divers  unfair  and  injurious  things  in 
the  administration  of  the  government,  I  have, 
at  their  request,  and  out  of  a  desire  to  satisfy 
the  inhabitants  in  their  just  and  reasonable  ex- 
pectations, writ  to  my  deputy-governor,  to  ex- 
ert the  utmost  of  his  authority  to  punish  vice  : 
and,  in  order  to  do  it  effectually,  to  reduce  the 
number  of  public  houses  ;  and,  that  such  as 
are  allowed  within  the  city,  be  recommended 
to  him  by  the  magistrates  of  the  city,  and  for 
the  county,  by  the  justices  thereof,  in  open 
sessions.  I  have  also  severely  checked  his 
treatment  of  the  constables  of  Philadelphia, 
and,  likewise,  the  countenance  he  seemed,  to 
give  to  that  false  and  reprovable  alarm,  that  so 
much  disturbed  the  people. 

"  I  have  also  shown  my  great  dissatisfac- 
tion, indeed  abhorrence,'  of  the  late  treatment 
of  my  Friends  in  the  Lower  Counties,  by  the 
militia  law,  (and  far  beyond  it,)  which  I  shall 
take  all  possible  care  here,  to  prevent  being- 
confirmed.  In  the  meantime,  I  have  ordered 
him  to  stop  all  such  rash  proceedings,  and  pre- 
vent them  for  the  future.  And  in  other  mat- 
ters, wherein  the  inhabitants  are  really  ag- 
grieved, and  which  is  in  my  power  to  redress, 
I  shall  not  be  wanting  therein. 

"  Of  all  which,  I  refer  you  to  my  Deputy- 
Governor,  Council,  and  Assembly,  as  you  shall 
find  occasion  to  make  your  address  and  appli- 
cation unto  them.  I  shall  add  no  more,  but 
my  best  wishes  for  your's  and  the  whole  peo- 
ple's prosperity, 

"Being  their  and  your  loving  friend, 

W.  Penn." 


*  This  does  not  refer  to  the  spurious  remonstrance, 
which  was  written  in  1704. 

(To  be  continued.) 

From  Chambers'  Edinburgh  Journal. 

Disinterested  Legatees. 

About  forty  years  ago,  an  old  man  of  Scot- 
tish birth,  who  had  realized  a  large  fortune  in 
England,  and  from  time  to  time  made  purchase 
of  landed  property  in  his  native  country,  died 
after  a  protracted  life  of  miserable  penury, 
leaving  only  collateral  relations.  These  per- 
sons had  fully  expected  to  be  benefited  by  their 
kinsman,  so  that  their  surprise  was  necessarily 
very  great  when  they  learned  that  he  had  exe- 
cuted a  conveyance  of  his  whole  property  to  a 
legal  practitioner  of  Aberdeen,  who  had  been 
accustomed  to  manage  it.  It  appeared  that  the 
old  man,  under  the  influence  of  mere  crotchet, 
or  some  temporary  irritation,  had  resolved  to 
disappoint  them,  at  the  same  time  that  he  en- 
riched a  man  who  had  no  natural  claim  upon 
his  regard. 

The  relations  had  hardly  recovered  from  the 
first  sense  of  discomfiture,  and  the  friends  of 

C  had  scarcely  begun  to  congratulate  him 

upon  his  good  fortune,  when  he  announced  to 


the,  heirs  that  he  had  destroyed  the  deed,  and 
that  the  property  would  consequently  pass  to 
them  as  if  the  deceased  had  been  intestate.  He 
had  with  reluctance,  he  said,  consented  to  allow 
of  the  deed  being  drawn  up,  and  only  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  the  property  for  the  right- 
ful heirs.  These  individuals  consequently  en- 
tered upon  full  possession  of  the  old  man's  es- 
tates and  effects.  They  pressed  upon  the  agent's 
acceptance  a  gift  of  about  six  thousand  pounds, 
in  gratitude  for  his  honourable  conduct.  It  is 
pleasant  to  record  that  he  is  still  living,  and  a 
considerable  land  proprietor  in  the  district  where 
he  originally  practised  as  a  solicitor  or  agent. 

More  recently,  a  circumstance  somewhat 
similar  took  place.  Two  aged  sisters  were 
joint- proprietors  of  an  estate  in  Perthshire.  The 
elder  was  married,  and  had  a  son  ;  the  other 
was  unmarried.  The  elder  dying  first,  her 
share  of  the  property  was  inherited  by  her  son. 
The  second  lady  having  some  groundless  dis- 
like to  this  gentleman,  bequeathed  her  share  to 
her  favourite  nephew,  far  down  in  the  family 
tree,  and  who  had  no  expectation  of  such  ,an 
inheritance.  Finding,  after  the  death  of  the 
old  lady,  how  the  property  was  destined,  this 
gentleman  lost  no  time  in  writing  to  his  cousin 
— a  person,  we  may  mention,  with  whom  he 
was  but  slightly  acquainted,  for  they  had  been 
living  at  a  distance  from  each  other,  and  were 
in  totally  different  walks  in  life — informing  him 
that  he  could  not  for  a  moment  think  of  taking 
advantage  of  such  a  will,  but  begged  to  surren- 
der his  right,  without  any  reserve,  into  the 
hands  of  the  heir-at-law.  What  added  to  the 
merit  of  this  action,  the  legatee  considered  the 
whole  matter  as  a  private  family  affair,  and  said 
not  a  word  about  it  to  any  besides  the  party 
principally  concerned.  It  only  became  known 
in  consequence  of  legal  proceedings  for  the 
transference  of  the  property  to  the  heir-at-law, 
an  opinion  from  council  having  decided  that  it 
was  best  to  proceed  upon  the  will,  instead  of 
holding  it  as  null,  which  was  the  wish  of  the 
legatee. 

These  samples  of  a  high  conscientiousness 
will  be  admired  by  all.  They  are  felt  to  be 
the  nobler,  that  public  opinion  would  not  have 
greatly  resented  a  more  selfish  procedure  in 
either  instance.  The  agent  might  have  appro- 
priated the  estate  of  his  client,  to  the  preclusion 
of  the  natural  heirs,  and  still  more  might  the 
junior  cousin  have  sat  quietly  down  in  posses- 
sion of  his  aunt's  property,  without  forfeiting 
the  esteem  of  society,  seeing  that  they  only  did 
what  the  law  allowed,  and  what  hundreds 
would  have  done  in  their  case.  We  therefore 
unavoidably  accord  high  praise  to  their  con- 
duct, which  we  see  to  have  sprung  entirely 
from  a  genuine  integrity  and  unselfishness  of 
mind.  But,  it  may  be  asked,  is  this  approba- 
tion of  such  conduct  a  good  sign  of  the.  public 
morality'?  We  fear  not;  for  absolutely  the 
course  taken  by  these  two  men  was  precisely 
what  ought  to  have  been  taken,  and  no  more. 
Their  conduct  only  shines  by  reason  of  our  be- 
lieving that  most  men  would  have  acted  differ- 
ently. Let  ,us  fully  admit,  then,,  the  relative 
merit,  seeing  that  most  men  feel  as  if  they 
were  well  enough  if  they  only  act  as  their 
neighbours  generally  do,  and  any  exception 
from  common  selfishness  argues  a  superior  mo- 
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tive.  But  still  let  us  understand  that  such  ac- 
tions ought  not  to  be  rare,  nor  their  merit  felt 
as  calling  for  unusual  notice  or  commendation. 
"  Whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  to 
you,  do  ye  even  so  them ;  for  this  is  the  law 
and  the  prophets." 


The  Natural  History  of  Guano. 

The  trade  in  Guano,  which  has  been  lately 
opened  to  the  coast  of  Africa,  has  not  only  rais- 
ed high  hopes  as  to  its  beneficial  effects  in  im- 
proving agriculture  by  affording  an  abundance 
of  the  richest  manure,  but  on  the  commerce, 
and  especially  on  the  shipping  interests  of  the 
country,  it  has  already  occasioned  considerable 
improvement.  Every  thing  relating  to  it,  is 
therefore,  a  matter  ofimportance,  and  even  the 
natural  history  of  the  article  is  something  more 
than  a  mere  matter  of  curiosity.  Its  name,  it 
would  appear,  is  of  Peruvian  derivation,  and 
had  been  called,  in  the  language  of  the  na- 
tives, Huano,  signifying  dung  or  manure ; 
the  Spaniards  now  name  it  Guano  or  Gua- 
nar. 

The  aborigines  on  the  coast  of  Peru  seem  to 
have  used  guano  from  time  immemorial  as  ma- 
nure ;  and  at  the  time  of  the  European  discov- 
ery of  the  country,  strict  laws  had  been  enact- 
ed by  the  Incas,  to  guard  the  islands  in  which 
it  is  found,  and  to  punish  with  death  even, 
those  who  killed  the  sea-fowls  from  which  it 
was  derived.  Much  doubt  was  entertained  for 
some  time  after  being  brought  to  this  country, 
with  regard  to  the  origin  of  guano  ;  the  Span- 
iards early  questioned  that  which  seemed  to 
have  been  clear  to  the  inhabitants  of  Peru  ;  but 
chemical  examination,  and  other  evidence, 
leave  it  no  longer  undetermined,  that  the  enor- 
mous, accumulations  of  this  matter  on  sea  isl- 
ands, in  various  localities,  is  nothing  more  than 
the  droppings  of  the  myriads  of  fowls  which 
inhabit  them  for  the  purposes  of  rest  and  incu- 
bation. 

Morrell  has  termed  such  associations  of  sea- 
fowl  "  Rookeries,"  which  is  the  common  appel- 
lation given  to  them  by  the  South  Sea  naviga- 
tors. His  description  of  one  of  the  Falkland 
islands  is  very  graphic,  and  as  it  is  instructive, 
it  is  here,  in  substance,  introduced.  Those 
islands  extend  north  and  south  from  lat.  50-° 
58'  to  52°  46'  S.,  and  east  and  west  from  long. 
57°  32'  to  61°  29'  W.  The  feathered  tribes, 
he  remarks,  are  very  numerous  on  the  lonely 
isles  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  both  in  the 
South  Seas  and  in  the  South  Atlantic  Ocean. 
Of  penguins  there  are  four  kinds  which  resort 
to  the  Falkland  islands,  viz., — the  King,  the 
Macaroni,  the  Jackass,  and  the  Rookery  pen- 
guin ;  but  the  most  remarkable  bird  found  on 
those  shores,  is  the  penguin's  intimate  associate 
and  most  particular  friend,  the  Albatross. 

When  a  sufficient  number  of  penguins,  alba- 
trosses, &c,  are  assembled  on  the  shore,  and 
a  deliberate  consultation  on  the  subject  has 
been  held,  they  proceed  to  the  execution  of  the 
grand  purpose  for  which  they  left  their  favour- 
ite element.  In  the  first  place  they  select  a 
level  piece  of  ground,  often  comprising  an  ex- 
tent of  four  or  five  acres,  as  near  the  water  as 
practicable,  always  preferring  that  which  is  the 
least  encumbered  with  stones. 


As  soon  as  they  are  satisfied  on  this  point, 
they  proceed  to  lay  out  their  plan,  which  they 
commence  by  tracing  a  well-defined  parallelo- 
gram, of  sufficient  magnitude  to  accomodate 
the  whole  fraternity.  One  side  of  this  square 
runs  parallel  with  the  water's  edge,  and  is  al- 
ways left  open  ;  the  other  three  sides  are  differ- 
ently arranged. 

These  industrious  feathered  labourers  next 
proceed  to  clear  all  the  ground  within  the  square 
from  obstructions  of  every  kind,  picking  up  the 
stones  in  their  bills,  and  carefully  depositing 
them  outside  of  the  lines  before  mentioned,  un- 
til they  sometimes  create  a  little  wall  on  three 
sides  of  the  Rookery ;  within  this  range  of 
stones  and  rubbish,  they  form  a  pathway,  quite 
smooth,  six  or  eight  feet  in  width.  This  is  for 
a  general  promenade  by  day,  and  for  the  senti- 
nels to  patrol  by  night.  The  whole  area  is 
then  laid  out  in  little  squares  of  equal  sizes, 
formed  by  narrow  paths,  which  cross  each 
other  at  right  angles,  and  which  are  also  made 
very  smooth  ;  at  each  intersection  of  these 
paths  an  albatross  constructs  her  nest,  while  in 
the  centre  of  each  little  square  is  a  penguin's 
nest,  so  that  each  albatross  is  surrounded  by 
four  penguins.  In  this  regular  manner  the 
whole  area  is  occupied  by  these  feathered  so- 
journers of  different  species,  having  at  conve- 
nient distances  accommodations  for  other  kinds 
of  oceanic  birds,  such  as  the  shag,  or  green 
cormorant,  and  another  which  seamen  call  the 
nelly. 

The  penguin's  nest  is  merely  a  slight  exca- 
vation in  the  earth,  just  deep  enough  to  prevent 
the  egg  rolling  from  its  primitive  position,  while 
the  albatross  throws  up  a  little  mound  of  earth, 
grass,  and  shells,  eight  or  ten  inches  high,  and 
about  the  size  of  a  water-bucket,  on  the  sum- 
mit of  which  she  forms  her  nest. 

None  of  the  nests  in  these  Rookeries  are 
ever  left  unoccupied  for  a  single  moment,  un- 
til the  eggs  are  hatched,  and  the  young  ones 
old  enough  to  take  care  of  themselves  ;  male 
and  female  alternately  relieving  one  another 
when  in  search  of  food.  By  this  precaution 
they  prevent  their  eggs  being  stolen  by  the 
other  birds,  which  would  be  the  case  if  left  ex- 
posed, but  which,  nevertheless,  must  be  often 
done,  for  it  frequently  happens  that  when  the 
period  of  incubation  is  terminated,  the  young 
brood  will  consist  of  three  or  four  different 
kinds  of  birds  in  one  nest. 

To  stand  at  a  distance  and  observe  the 
movements  of  the  birds  in  these  Rookeries,  is 
not  only  amusing,  but  edifying,  and  even  affec- 
ting. The  camp  appears  in  continual  motion  ; 
all  appear  engaged  in  seeking  pleasure,  refresh- 
ment, or  recreation  ;  at  the  same  time  the  air 
is  almost  darkened  by  an  immense  number  of 
albatrosses  and  other  birds,  hovering  over  the 
Rookery  like  a  dense  cloud,  some  continually 
lighting  and  meeting  their  companions,  while 
others  are  continually  rising  and  shaping  their 
course  for  the  sea. 

Sea-fowl  in  incalculable  flocks  are  observed 
to  congregate  for  similar  purposes  everywhere, 
on  the  desolate  and  craggy  shores  and  islands 
of  both  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans;  and, 
although  the  same  species  of  birds  are  met  with 
in  many  different  latitudes,  whose  food  is  alike, 
and  whose  droppings  can  vary  little  in  chemi- 


cal character,  whether  this  relates  to  their  sol- 
ubility, fluidity,  or  solidity,  yet,  as  far  as  it  has 
been  discovered,  there  seem  only  very  few  sit- 
uations where  matter  resembling  guano,  in  any 
quantity,  is  found.  The  rocky  islands  and 
shores  on  the  Northern  and  Western  coast  of 
Scotland,  although  they  have  been  no  doubt 
frequented  for  thousands  of  years  by  birds,  in 
countless  numbers,  yet  are  really  known  not  to 
have  any  such  deposite  upon  them,  neither  does 
it  exist  on  the  lonely  islands  in  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence,  nor  on  the  rocky  shores  of  North 
America,  in  higher  latitudes,  to  which  also  vast 
flocks  of  sea-fowl  migrate  every  season,  to  rear 
their  young  in  fancied  security,  amidst  an 
abundant  supply  of  food,  and  where  vessel- 
loads  of  their  eggs  are  collected  by  visiters,  by 
whom  no  report  has  as  yet  ever  been  made  of 
the  existence  of  guano.  It  must  be  inferred, 
from  the  acute  and  searching  talent  which 
Morrell  shows  for  observation,  that  he  would 
not  have  allowed  the  occurrence  of  guano  on 
the  Falkland  Islands,  or  on  others  equally  the 
resort  of  sea-fowl,  to  have  escaped  him,  had  it 
existed.  Pie  would  have  recorded  the  fact  in 
his  description  of  the  South  Sea  Rookeries,  and 
his  far-seeing  eye  would  not  have  failed  to  dis- 
cover in  mountains  of  this  substance,  monu- 
ments of  production  which,  if  not  of  a  very 
pure  nature,  yet  are  of  more  real  importance  to 
mankind  than  what  is  so  often  recorded  in  the 
annals  of  other  biped  republics  of  higher  intel- 
ligence, but  of  much  less  antiquity.  It  is  ob- 
vious, therefore,  that  peculiar  causes  exist  for 
the  accumulation  and  preservation  of  the  dung 
of  those  birds,  in  such  enormous  beds  as  cover 
some  islands  on  the  coast  of  Peru,  Bolivia,  and 
Africa  ;  and  we  are  not  to  look  for  these  causes 
alone  in  the  mere  temperature  of  their  climate. 
Many  rocky  islands  and  precipitous  shores 
within  the  tropics,  in  full  possession  of  the  fea- 
thered tribes  of  the  ocean,  may  have  thus  at 
least  one  physical  cause  existing  without  any 
such  accumulation,  and  this  could  scarcely  oc- 
cur without  being  noted  by  the  all-prying  eye 
of  man.  In  such  climates,  the  heavy  periodi- 
cal rains,  uncounteracted  by  other  agency, 
must  dissolve  every  thing  which  is  soluble  of 
whatever  is  deposited  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  and  what  is  not  so  dissolved  would  be 
otherwise  in  all  likelihood  washed  away  ;  the 
same  must  oqcur  in  temperate  and  colder  cli- 
mates, where  the  constant  alternations  of  wet- 
ness and  dryness,  and  of  heat  and  cold,  must 
rapidly  effect  a  thorough  decomposition,  and 
facilitate  greatly  the  disappearance  of  all  such 
matters. 

If  we  take  a  survey  of  the  localities  in  which 
Guano  has  hitherto  been  found  in  large  quan- 
tities, we  shall  find  causes  in  operation  which 
will  account  for. its  accumulation. 

The  seaboard  of  Peru  and  Bolivia,  from  3° 
to  22°  south  latitude,  a  space  of  about  1,480 
miles  in  a  direct  line,  is  generally  of  a  light, 
sandy  soil,  never  refreshed  by  a  chop  of  rain, 
and  although  the  dews  are  heavy,  they  seem 
of  little  consequence  to  vegetation.  On  this 
coast  are  the  numerous  islands  upon  which 
take  place  the  large  deposits  of  guano;  on  the 
islands  of  Chincha  and  Pacquica,  according  to 
good  authority,  the  beds  are  of  great  depth,  and 
the  quality  exceedingly  good,  but  from  the  roast 
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of  Chili,  where  rain  frequently  falls,  the  guano 
is  inferior.  Morrell,  who  seems  to  have  visit- 
ed most  of  those  islands  on  the  coast  of  Peru, 
makes  mention  of  two  islands  named  Lobos 
Afuero  and  Lobos  de  Terra  ;  and  the  latter  is 
in  latitude  6°  34'  S.,  and  longitude  80°  45'  W., 
and  has  a  safe  and  convenient  harbour  on  the 
north  side ;  "  they  are  covered,"  says  he, 
"  with  the  dung  of  aquatic  birds,  sufficient  to 
load  thousands  of  ships,  having  been  accumu- 
lating for  untold  ages.  It  is  called  guanar  by 
the  Spaniards,  and  is  probably  the  richest  ma- 
nure in  the  world." 

If  we  now  turn  to  the  coast  of  Africa,  we 
shall  find,  from  the  same  author,  that  Ichaboe 
Island  is  covered  to  the  depth  of  twenty-five 
feet  with  guano,  and  is  within  one  mile  and  a 
half  from  the  main,  and  forty-one  miles  to  the 
northward  of  Possession  Island,  which  is  in  la- 
titude 26°  57'  S.,  long.  15°  8'  E, 

The  south  and  west  coast,  from  about  lati- 
tude 16°  to  27°  south,  is  a  dreary  sandy  waste, 
generally  destitute  of  water.  The  desert  in  the 
neighbourhood  ofAngra  Pequina  extends  into 
the  interior  about  forty  miles,  which,  being  tra- 
versed, a  country  is  reached  inhabited  by  an 
inoffensive  and  civil  race  of  Hottentots,  posses- 
sing, as  you  advance  farther,  innumerable 
flocks  of  cattle,  where  the  land  becomes  fine 
and  fertile. 

About  800  miles  of  the  sea-coast,  Morrell 
says,  running  north-west  and  south-east,  al- 
most every  mile  of  which  was  examined  by 
him,  presents  a  range  of  sandy  deserts,  upon 
an  average  nearly  40  miles  in  breadth.  Dur- 
ing ten  months  of  the  year  here  there  is  scaice- 
ly  a  drop  of  rain,  and  for  the  other  two  months 
very  little  falls.  The  atmosphere  is  pure, 
warm,  and  dry,  to  such  a  degree,  that  a  quar- 
ter of  fresh  beef,  weighing  two  hundred  weight, 
hanging  in  the  rigging,  will  become  perfectly 
dry,  without  being  tainted  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree, even  to  the  bone. 

Thus,  to  all  appearances,  there  are  identical 
agencies  existing  on  the  coast  of  Peru  and 
Africa,  where  guano  is  found  of  such  superior 
quality,  and  in  such  wonderful  abundance. 

For  the  deposition  and  accumulation,  then, 
of  Guano,  in  any  particular  locality,  it  is  es- 
sential that  there  should  be  a  sea-coast  on 
which  there  are  numerous  isolated  rocky  situa- 
tions, where  sea-fowl  may  collect  unmolested 
to  hatch  their  young,  and  seas  in  the  vicinity 
supplying  abundance  of  food  ;  warmth  of  cli- 
mate, little  or  no  rain,  and  a  perpetually  dry 
atmosphere.  Under  a  terrestrial  and  atmos- 
pherical combination  of  this  sort,  Dr.  M.  Ham- 
ilton calculates,  that  a  million  of  birds  will 
produce  fifteen  tons  of  guano  daily,  from  their 
droppings,  subject  to  no  further  loss  from  eva- 
poration. No  mean  quantity  would  thus  in  a 
very  few  years  be  accumulated  in  favourable 
situations,  and  many  such,  it  is  reasonable  to 
suppose,  are  to  be  found  in  both  hemispheres. 

We  can  foresee  that  the  stimulus  given  by 
the  success  which  has  already  attended  the 
voyages  for  African  Guano,  and  the  idea  that 
the  supplies  will  soon  be  exhausted,  both  on  the 
coast  of  Peru  and  Africa,  must  naturally  lead 
to  the  exploration  of  new  regions,  for  an  arti- 
cle apparently  every  year  growing  more  and 
more  in  request.    It  will,  however,  only  be  by 


looking  to  those  toppgraphical  bearings  refer- 
red to,  that  any  one  can  expect  to  make  fresh 
discoveries  of  deposits  of  this  substance,  to  an 
extent  which  will  make  them  an  object  of  com- 
mercial enterprise,  or  of  a  quality  which  will 
realize  the  hopes  of  the  farmer. — Lieutenant 
Petrie. 

For  "  The  Friend." 
GRIEF— CONSOLATION. 

Days  of  sorrow, 

Nights  of  tears  ; 
Comes  the  morrow, 

Bathed  in  tears. 

Hours  of  trouble 

Through  the  night. 
Growing  double 

With  the  light ! 

*       *       *  * 

Cease  repining, 

Kiss  the  rod, 
Prayer  inclining 

Thee  to  God. 

Resignation 

Aid  thy  soul, 
Tribulation 

To  control. 

Days  of  sorrow 

Shall  roll  by, 
And  the  morrow 

Hope  supply. 

Hours  of  trouble 

Disappear, 
Joys  shall  double, 

Lessen  fear ! 

Sins  forgiven; 

Flinty  heart 
By  grace  riven, 

Streams  impart. 

Saviour,  holy, 

By  thy  ray, 
Melancholy 

Drive  away  ! 

Crimes  repented 

Through  thy  love  ; 
Spirit-scented 

From  above,— 

With  a  savour 

Not  of  earth, 
Washed  in  laver, 

Heavenly  birth  ! 

Bow  my  spirit, 

Let  me  flee, 
By  thy  merit 

Unto  thee  ! 


The  West. 

An  Albany  paper  of  the  26th  ult.  says  : — 
"  As  an  instance  of  the  immense  business  done 
in  freights,  we  would  state,  that  it  is  impossible 
for  the  tow-boats  to  carry  all  the  flour,  &c, 
now  awaiting  shipment,  and  that  steam-boats 
are  taking  off  large  quantities.  The  magnifi- 
cent Hendrick  Hudson  this  morning  took  1000 
barrels  of  flour,  independent  of  other  freight. 

"  We  counted  in  our  harbour  this  morning, 
one  hundred  and  seventy  canal  boats  loaded 
with  flour.  These  carry,  as  we  learn  at  the 
collector's  office,  from  450  to  800  barrels'each, 
averaging  at  least  600  barrels.  .This  would 
make  a  total  of  102,000  barrels.  Add  to  this 
amount  ten  large  tow-boats  loaded,  and  several 


vessels  loaded  and  loading,  and  it  will  make  a 
total  of  about  150,000  barrels  afloat.  Many 
rods  of  the  dock  are  covered  four  tier  deep  with 
flour — at  least  300  barrels.  Besides  these 
items,  immense  tows  have  left  for  New  York 
for  the  last  three  days,  and  all  our  flour  deal- 
ers have  their  warehouses  packed.  From  these 
data,  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  immense 
amount  of  this  all-important  article,  which  has 
been  poured  into  our  city  for  the  last  eight  or 
ten  days." 

Speaking  of  the  capabilities  of  the  Western 
States,  the  Albany  Argus  has  the  following 
paragraph  : 

"  The  teeming  West. — This  name  has  been 
frequently  given  to  the  West,  but  it  has  never 
been  so  fully  realized  as  during  this  fall.  The 
arrival  of  1,000,000  barrels  of  flour  at  the  Hud- 
son river  in  two  months,  is  but  an  earnest  of 
the  future.  It.  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that 
the  imagination  can  scarcely  realize  the  fertili- 
ty of  the  West.  Michigan  alone,  under  an  ac- 
tive demand,  could  send  1,000,000  barrels  of 
flour  to  the  market ;  and  yet  that  State  does 
not  comprise  one-twentieth  of  the  wheat  land 
of  the  west.  The  amount  of  production  is  ab- 
solutely illimitable.  It  is  even  now  considered 
enormous  when  2,800,000  barrels  of  flour 
come  down  by  the  Erie  canal  in  the  season  of 
1845  ;  but  that  amount,  if  a  market  could  be 
obtained,  would  expand  in  five  years  to  six 
millions  of  barrels,  and  then  the  western  coun- 
try would  just  begin  to  be  cultivated. 


Snakes  of  New  South  Wales. 

On  traversing  the  dense  bushes  of  New 
South  .  Wales,  the  sportsman,  as  he  climbs  over 
prostrate  timber,  and  crawls  under  the  entan- 
gled creepers  and  briars,  must  take  care  that 
he  does  not  put  his  hand  on  some  venomous 
snake.  These  disagreeable  reptiles  are  partic- 
ularly abundant  in  the  north-eastern  part  of  the 
territory  of  the  colony,  where  the  country  is 
so  bushy  and  swampy.  Nearly  all  the  snakes 
of  New  South  Wales  are  poisonous  ;  for  of  ten 
species  that  have  been  examined  by  naturalists, 
seven  were  ascertained  to  be  highly  venomous. 
The  most  common  varieties  are  as  follows  : — 
The  diamond  snake  is  beautifully  variegated  by 
black  and  yellow  lozenge-shaped  marks,  from 
whence  it  derives  its  name.  It  has  a  small 
neck  compared  with  the  size  of  its  head  and  is 
rather  slender  in  proportion  to  its  length,  which 
is  about  eight  or  ten  feet,  although  it  frequently 
attains  the  length  of  fourteen,  and  sometimes 
even  sixteeen  feet.  I  have  heard  of  instances 
of  a  greater  size  than  this,  but  it  was  on  the 
rather  questionable  authority  of  stockmen  and 
sawyers  :  I  have  never  seen  a  diamond  snake 
myself  longer  than  14  feet.  It  feeds  on  kangaroo- 
rats,  bandicoots,  young  pademellas,  and  quails, 
and  is  said  to  be  poisonous,  which  I  am  inclin- 
ed to  think  is  not  the  case.  The  carpet  snake 
is  similar  to  the  diamond  snake,  the  only  dis- 
tinction between  them  seems  to  be  that  the  one 
has  a  white  belly  and  the  other  a  yellow  one. 
Whilst  Montgomery  Martin  was  in  New  South 
Wales,  a  native  brought  to  him  at  Paramatta, 
a  snake  belonging  to  one  of  these  var  eties, 
which  was  fourteen  feet  in  length.  M.  Martin 
tried  various  poisons  on  it  without  effect ;  but 
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large  doses  of  calomel  destroyed  life.  The  ( 
brown  snake  is  a  very  venomous  species.  The 
yellow  snake  attains  a  large  size  and  its  bite  is 
mortal.  The  whip  snake  is  the  only  arboreal 
or  tree  snake  that  I  am  acquainted  with  in  the 
colony.  It  is  a  handsome  agile  reptile,  ex- 
tremely long  in  comparison  to  its  size,  and  de- 
rives its  name  from  its  resemblance  to  a  large 
whip.  It  is  of  greenish  colour,  with  yellow 
underneath.  The  ring  snake  is  a  small 
species,  marked  by  alternate  black  and  white 
rings.  The  death-adder,  a  hideous  reptile,  is 
of  a  dusky  hue,  seldom  more  than  two  feet  and 
a  halflong,  but  immensely  thick  in  proportion 
to  its  length.  At  the  extremity  of  its  tail  is  a 
small  pointed,  hardened  process,  with  which 
the  sawyers  and  labourers  fancy  that  it  can  in- 
flict a  sting  like  a  scorpion.  The  death-adder, 
perhaps,,  possesses  the  most  intense  venom  of 
any  Australian  serpent;  for  many  persons 
have,  at  various  periods,  died  in  consequence 
of  its  bite,  which  is  most  rapidly  fatal.  Dogs 
expire  in  a  very  few  minutes  after  they  are  bit- 
ten. Another  kind  of  snake  of  a  brown  colour, 
would,  however,  appear  to  be  nearly  as  bad  as 
the  death-adder  ;  for,  since  I  have  been  in  the 
colony,  a  man  at  William's  river,  was  bitten 
by  a  snake  of  this  description,  and  died  in  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  This  snake  was  under  a 
plank  which  the  man  was  removing  ;  and  so 
slight  was  the  bite  inflicted  by  its  fangs,  that 
the  man  did  not  know  at  first  that  he  was  bit- 
ten, and  remarked  to  his  comrade  that  he  had 
a  narrow  escape.  The  death-adder  is  extreme- 
ly sluggish  in  its  habits,  and  rarely  moves  out 
of  the  way  of  persons  approaching  it.  I  am 
therefore  inclined  to  think  that  the  original  pop- 
ular name  assigned  to  this  reptile  must  have 
been  deaf-adder  instead  of  death-adder.  Lieut. 
Breton  mentions  that  a  man  bitten  by  a  death- 
adder  died  in  a  short  period,  with  blood  gushing 
from  his  eyes,  nose,  mouth,  and  ears  ;  and  the 
body  became  instantaneously  a  mass  of  putre- 
faction, so  that  it  was  with  difficulty  removed 
into  a  grave.  The  black  snake  is  of  extremely 
active  habits,  bold,  strong,  and  vindictive  if 
assailed.  The  general  length  of  this  snake, 
near  Sydney,  is  about  four  or  five  feet ;  but 
more  to  the  northward  it  attains  the  length  of 
eight  feet.  Its  colour,  as  its  name  implies,  is 
of  a  leaden  black,  with  scarlet  bands  on  its  bel- 
ly. This  is  one  of  the  most  common  snakes, 
especially  in  the  northern  part  of  the  colony, 
and  is  very  venomous ;  although  Dr.  Shaw, 
who  first  described  it,  in  his  work  on  zoology, 
did  not  consider  it  a  venomous  species.  I  have, 
however,  known  too  many  instances  to  the 
contrary,  to  have  any  doubt  as  to  its  being  ven- 
omous ;  and  I  see  that  Lesson,  the  distinguish- 
ed French  naturalist,  who  accompanied  the 
"  Coquille"  in  her  voyage  in  the  South  Seas, 
has  especially  noticed  the  extreme  venom  of 
this  kind  of  snake  under  the  name  of  naja 
porphyrea.  The  poison  of  the  generality  of 
Australian  snakes  appears  to  act  differently 
from  that  of  the  rattle-snake  of  America,  or  the 
viper  of  Europe ;  for,  whereas  the  poison  of 
the  latter  species  creates  immediately  a  marked 
effect  on  the  punctured  wound,  causing  violent 
swelling,  intense  pain,  and  a  yellow  or  livid 
hue  over  the  surface,  the  bite  of  Australian 
snakes  does  not  cause  much  pain  or  inflamma- 


[  tion  in  the  wound  itself,  but  seems  principally 
to  effect  the  whole  nervous  system,  rapidly 
causing  the  plaintiff  to  fall  into  a  comatose 
state.  In  this  respect  the  poison  resembles  that 
of  the  asp  of  Egypt. — Hodgkinson's  Aust?-a- 
lia. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

PROFITABLE  HINT. 

[The  following  document  was  accidentally 
mislaid,  and  has  but  recently  been  found. 
Well  would  it  be  if  the  remarks  of  the  Friend 
were  truly  applicable  to  his  own  profession  at 
this  day,  in  their  assembling  at,  and  leaving 
their  respective  places  of  worship.  Where 
there  is  a  departure  from  the  excellent  example 
which  he  gives,  let  it  prove  an  availing  hint  to 
the  negligent  and  worldly-minded.] 

I  have  thought  that  the  following  incident, 
taken  from  the. life  of  Henry  Longden,  (late  of 
Sheffield,)  might  be  profitably  circulated 
through  the  medium  of"  The  Friend."  Should 
its  Editor  concur  in  this  opinion,  he  will  please 
to  afford  it  a  place  on  its  pages.  Longden  was 
an  active  and  efficient  agent  "  in  the  founding 
and  the  spreading  of  Methodism." 

"  One  summer's  day,  when  sitting  at  my 
house  after  dinner,  looking  out  of  the  window, 
I  saw  a  person  at  a  distance  seated  upon  a  log 
of  wood,  looking  attentively  towards  the  house. 
I  was  a  little  surprised  ;  and  looking  again  pre- 
sently, I  saw  him  in  the  same  position.  Think- 
ing that  it  was  a  person  in  distress,  I  went  to 
him,  and  found  he  was  one  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  who  believed  he  had  a  call  to  visit 
me,  and  was  waiting  there  for  a  further  open- 
ing. I  gladly  received  him  into  my  house.  As 
he  sat  some  time  in  silence,  I  concluded  he  had 
not  any  special  message  to  me,  and  ventured 
to  interrupt  silence  by  asking  him  how  he 
thought  we  could  best  spend  an  hour  to  our 
mutual  edification.  He  said,  perhaps  thou  hast 
a  plan  to  propose.  I  have  been  thinking,  I  re- 
plied, that  if  we  could  tell  each  other  with  good 
temper  and  sufficient  freedom  what  appears  to 
us  to  be  the  leading  defects  in  Quakerism  and 
Methodism,  we  might  learn  something  of  im- 
portance. Perhaps  thou  wilt  begin  first,  he 
said,  which  I  did,  and  continued  for  some  time 
declaring  my  undissembled  sentiments.  When 
I  had  finished,  and  he  had  heard  me  patiently, 
without  any  reply,  he  .  began  with  the  same 
freedom,  as  follows.  I  have  frequently  observ- 
ed, when  thy  people  go  to  worship,  they  talk 
about  buying  and  selling,  or  any  other  worldly 
project,  till  they  arrive  at  the  very  threshhold 
of  the  meeting ;  but  whenever  thou  seest  a 
Friend  going  to  meeting,  he  walks  in  silence, 
inattentive  to  all  he  sees  and  hears,  seeking  a 
preparation  in  the  temple  of  the  heart  to  wait 
upon  God,  who  is  a  Spirit.  When  thy  people 
come  out  of  meeting,  it  is  like  the  disturbing  of 
a  bee-hive.  Every  one  has  his  calls  to  make, 
his  messages  to  deliver,  or  instructions  to  re- 
ceive. When  all  this  is  ended,  some  friend  is 
waiting  for  him,  according  to  appointment,  to 
inquire  how  he  liked  the  preacher,  &c.  The 
reply  probably  is,  Pie  is  an  excellent  preacher  ! 
what  a  flow  of  language  !  how  zealous  he  is  ! 
This  is  one  of  the  best  sermons  I  ever  heard  ! 
Whereas  if  thou  wert  to  see  the  Friends  when 


they  come  out  of  meeting,  thou  wouldst  re- 
mark, each  retires  in  silence;  for  though  he  is 
not  in  the  meeting-house,  he  is  conscious  of  the 
presence  of  that  Being  who  fillet h  immensity, 
and  who  maketh  the  heart  of  the  contrite  his 
habitation.  And  if  any  remarks  be  made  on  a 
preacher  among  us,  they  are  of  this  kind  :  I 
think  Friend  A.  has  been  favoured  to-day ;  as- 
cribing all  the  praise  to  whom  it  justly  belongs. 
— I  exclaimed,  guilty  !  guilty  !  the  naked  truth  ! 
I  am  the  man !  and  by  the  grace  of  God  I 
hope  to  be  benefited  by  what  I  have  heard. 

"  Ever  since  tny  interview  with  this  Friend, 
his  remarks  have  had  their  proper  influence 
upon  my  conduct.  Soon  after  I  took  a  sitting 
in  a  pew  down  stairs,  that  I  might  retire  as 
soon  as  service  was  concluded,  without  utter- 
ing one  word,  if  it  could  be  avoided.  Some  of 
my  brethren  may  have  thought  me  singular, 
when  going  to  the  house  of  God,  and  returning 
from  it,  but  they  knew  not  what  this  pious 
Quaker  had  said  to  me,  and  the  consequent 
conviction  which  yet  habitually  remains  upon 
my  mind,  and  which  I  hope  will  continue  to 
influence  my  conduct  to  my  life's  end." 

May  we  not  reasonably  conclude  that  much 
of  this  man's  usefulness  in  after-life,  (for  it 
seems  this  was  about  the  beginning  of  the  pe- 
riod of  his  Christian  progress,)  was  the  effect 
of  the  faithfulness  of  this  Friend  to  a  sensible 
impression  of  duty,  produced  on  his  mind 
through  the  immediate  operation  and  influence 
of  the  Spirit  of  God,  without  the  intervention  of 
any  external  medium? 

T.  W. 

Deer  Creek,  Harford  county,  Md. 

For  "The  Friend." 

HISTORY 

OF  THE  RELIGIOUS  PROGRESS  OF  THE 

"  People  called  Quakers"  in  Pennsylvania. 

BY  SAMUEL  SMITH. 
(Continued  from  page  85.) 

1692. — George  Keith,  and  the  party  that 
joined  him,  had  now  set  up  a  separate  meet- 
ing, but  still  called  themselves  Quakers,  yet 
with  this  distinction,  that  they  were  Christian 
Quakers  and  Friends  ;  and,  it  is  said,  he  would 
be  frequently  boasting  of  their  numbers,  a  van- 
ity too  common  in  such  cases,  though  perhaps 
of  no  real  credit  to  his,  or  any  cause.  Num- 
bers cannot  legitimate  error,  nor  justify  what 
is  apparently  wrong.  This  separate  meeting 
soon  published  a  counter  testimony,  signed  by 
twenty-eight  of  them,*  disowning  all  those 
concerned  in  the  denial  of  George  Keith,  and 
soon  after  that,  another  paper,  called  An  Ex- 
postulation with  Samuel  Jennings,  Thomas 
Lloyd,  and  the  .rest  of  the  twenty-eight  unjust 
Judges  and  Signers  of  the  paper  of  condemna- 
tion against  George  Keith  and  his  friends,  &c.f 
Both  these  papers  were  drawn  up  with  art. 
and  calculated  to  catch  the  humours  of  the 
wavering  and  unsteady  ;  and  being  accompa- 
nied with  a  party  industry,  had  their  designed 
effect  upon  numbers,  both  in  Philadelphia,  Bur- 
lington, Neshamony,  and  divers  other  places, 

*  Vide  Appeal  from  the  Twenty-eight  Judges,  &c., 
after  the  Postscript,  pp.  6,  7,  8,  9. 
t  Ibid.,  p.  10,  &c. 
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their  ■  ends  for 
a  great  measure, 


so  that  a  wide  schism  ensued.  Father  and 
son,  husband  and  wife,  and  friends  and  rela- 
tions, that  had  usually  worshipped  together, 
and,  though  still  professors  of  the  same  faith  in 
the  main,  were  now  seen  going  to  different 
places  of  worship.  Heats  and  bitterness  fol- 
lowed, which  occasioned  many  labours  and 
watchings,  and  great  circumspection  and  pa- 
tience, on  the  other  side. 

Besides  the  papers  above  mentioned,  George 
Keith  and  his  party  published  divers  others,  in 
which  they  were  charged  with  injuriously  mu- 
tilating, and  culling  such  passages  out  of 
Friends'  writings  and  public  preachings,  as 
well  as  what  sometimes  passed  in  conversa- 
tion, as  served  their  purposes,  and  exposing 
them,  with  their  own  comments,  endeavoured 
to  make  them  look  as  unsound  in  the  faith,  and 
otherwise  in  such  colours  as  they  chose  to  de- 
scribe them,  which  served 
awhile,  but  have  since,  in 
died  with  that  spirit  that  raised  them.  One  of 
these,*  reflecting  on  some  late  transactions  of 
several  of  the  principal  magistrates,  in  their  ju- 
dicial capacity,  the  printer,  William  Bradford, 
and  John  M'Comb.  who  had  published  it,  were 
by  a  warrant  from  five  magistrates,  to  wit, 
Arthur  Cooke,  Samuel  Jennings,  Samuel 
Richardson,  Humphrey  Murray,  and  Robert 
Ewer,  taken  up,  examined,  and  committed,  but 
were  discharged  without  being  brought  to  trial; 
and  the  latter  was  afterwards  so  just  as  to  give 
a  true  state  of  the  case.f  George  Keith  and 
Thomas  Budd  were  also  presented  by  the  grand 
jury  of  Philadelphia,  as  authors  of  another 
book  of  the  like  tendency,  in  the  following 
words  : 

"  We  of  the  Grand  Jury  do  present  George 
Keith  and  Thomas  Budd  as  authors  of  a  book, 
entitled  The  Plea  of  the  Innocent,  where,  in 
page  3d,  about  the  latter  end  of  the  same,  they, 
the  said  George  Keith  and  Thomas  Budd,  de- 
famingly  accuse  Samuel  Jennings,  he  being  a 
judge  and  a  magistrate  of  this  province,  of  be- 
ing too  high  and  imperious  in  worldly  courts, 
calling  him  impudent,  presumptuous,  and  inso- 
lent man,  greatly  exposing  his  reputation,  and 
of  an  ill  precedent,  and  contrary  to  the  law  in 
that  case  made  and  provided." 

This  presentment  being  prosecuted,  the  mat- 
ter was  brought  to  trial,  and  the  parties  fined 
five  pounds  each.  The  fines,  however,  were 
never  exacted.  These  proceedings  making  a 
great  noise,  the  magistrates  thought  it  necessa- 
ry to  publish  the  reasons  of  their  conduct, 
which  they  did  by  the  following  paper: 

"  At  a  private  Sessions  held  for  the  county 
of  Philadelphia,  the  2oth  of  the  Sixth  month, 
1692,  before 

Arthur  Cooke,  ^ 
Samuel  Jennings, 
Samuel  Richardson, 
Humphrey  Murray, 
Anthony  Morris, 
Robert  Ewer,  J 

"  Whereas  the  government  of  this  province 
being  by  the  late  King  of  England's  peculiar 

*  Entitled  "  An  Appeal  from  the  Twenty-eight 
Judges  to  the  Spirit  of  Truth,"  &e.,  p.  7. 

t  Vide  preface  to  "  George  Keith  once  more  brought 
to  the  Test." 


Justices  of  the 
County. 


favour  vested,  and  sigce  continued  in  Governor 
Penn^  who  thought  fit  to  make  his  and  our 
worthy  friend,  Thomas  Lloyd,  his  deputy  go- 
vernor, by  and  under  whom  the  magistrates  do 
act  in  the  government ;  and  whereas  it  hath 
been  proved  before  us,  that  George  Keith,  be- 
ing a  resident  here,  did,  contrary  to  his  duty, 
publicly  revile  the  said  deputy-governor,  by 
calling  him  an  impudent  man,  telling  him  he 
was  not  fit  to  be  a  governor,  and  that  his  name 
would  stink,  with  many  other  slighting  and 
abusive  expressions  both  to  him  and  the  ma- 
gistrates ;  (and  he  that  useth  such  exorbitancy 
of  speech  towards  our  said  governor,  may  be 
supposed  will  easily  dare  to  call  the  members 
of  Council,  and  magistrates,  impudent  rascals, 
as  he  hath  lately  called  one  in  an  open  assem- 
bly, that  was  constituted  by  the  Proprietary  to 
be  a  magistrate  ;)  and  he  also  charges  the  ma- 
gistrates, who  are  ministers  here,  with  engros- 
sing the  magisterial  power  into  their  hands, 
that  they  might  usurp  authority  over  him  ; 
saying  also,  he  hoped  in  God  he  should  shortly 
see  their  power  taken  from  them.  All  which 
he  acted  in  an  indecent  manner. 

"  And  further,  the  said  George  Keith,  with 
several  of  his  adherents,  having,  some  few 
days  since,  with  unusual  insolence,  by  a  print- 
ed sheet  called  '  An  Appeal,'  &c,  traduced  and 
vilely  misrepresented  the  industry,  care,  readi- 
ness and  vigilence  of  some  magistrates,  and 
others  here,  in  their  late  proceedings  against 
the  privateers,  Babbit  and  his  crew,  in  order 
to  bring  them  to  condign  punishment,  whereby 
to  discourage  such  attempts  for  the  future  ;  and 
have  thereby  also  defamed  and  arraigned  the 
determinations  of  the  principal  judicature 
against  murderers ;  and  not  only  so,  but  also 
by  wrong  insinuations,  have  laboured  to  pos- 
sess the  readers  of  their  pamphlet,  that  it  is  in- 
consistent for  those  who  are  ministers  of  the 
gospel,  to  act  as  magistrates;  which,  if  grant- 
ed, will  render  our  said  Proprietary  incapable 
of  the  powers  given  him  by  the  said  king's 
letters-patents,  and  so  prostitute  the  validity  of 
every  act  of  government,  more  especially  in 
'the  executive  part  thereof,  to  the  courtesy  and 
censure  of  all  factious  spirits  and  malcontents 
under  the  same. 

"  Now,  forasmuch  as  we,  as  well  as  others, 
have  borne,  and  still  do  patiently  endure  the 
said  George  Keith  and  his  adherents,  in  their 
many  personal  reflections  against  us,  and  their 
gross  revilings  of  our  Religious  Society,  yet 
we  cannot,  (without  the  violation  of  our  trust 
to  the  king  and  governor,  as  also  to  the  inhab- 
itants of  this  government,)  pass  by,  or  connive 
at,  such  part  of  the  said  pamphlet  and  speeches, 
that  have  a  tendency  to  sedition  and  disturb- 
ance of  the  peace,  as  also  to  the  subversion  of 
the  present  government,  or  to  the  aspersing  of 
the  magistrates  thereof. 

"  Therefore,  for  the  undeceiving  of  all  peo- 
ple, we  have  thought  fit,  by  this  public  writing, 
not  only  to  signify  that  our  procedure  against 
the  persons  now  in  the  sheriff's  custody,  as 
well  as  what  we  intend  against  others  concern- 
ed, (in  its  proper  place,)  respects  only  that 
part  of  the  said  printed  sheet,  which  appears  to 
have  the  tendency  aforesaid,  and  not  any  part 
relating  to  differences  in  religion,  but  also  these 
are  to  caution  such  who  are  well  affected  to 


the  security,  peace,  and  legal  administration  of 
justice  in  this  place,  that  they  give  no  counte- 
nance to  any  revilers  or  contemners  of  author- 
ity, magistrates  or  magistracy ;  as  also  to 
warn  all  other  persons  that  they  forbear  the 
further  publishing  and  spreading  of  the  said 
pamphlets,  as  they  will  answer  the  contrary  at 
their  peril. 

"  Given  under  our  hands,  and  seal  of  the 
county,  the  day,  year,  and  place  aforesaid." 

(To  he  continued.) 

For  "The  Friend.'' 

Interests  of  our  own  Society. 

A  man's  enemies  are  those  of  his  own  house- 
hold. This  is  also  the  case  with  religious  so- 
cieties. They  have  members  who  are  nominal 
professors.  They  wish  to  be  called  by  the 
name  of  Christ,  but  they  are  unwilling  to  bear 
the  burden  or  the  responsibility  which  the  vital 
members  feel ;  sometimes  they  make  light  of 
their  labours,  and  misinterpret  their  principles 
and  motives. 

Is  it  wise  to  act  against  our  own  inter- 
ests ?  Every  religious  body  has  objects  to  pro- 
mote, peculiar  to  itself,  and  which  it  considers 
essential  or  conducive  to  the  work  of  salvation. 
Persons  associating  under  certain  tenets,  it  would 
be  presumed,  prefer  their  own  religious  views 
on  all  points.  Their  efforts  would  be  accord-' 
ingly  directed  to  the  propagation  of  those  sen- 
timents and  a  course  of  life  consistent  with 
them.  If  they  acted  wisely,  the  next  object  to 
their  own  improvement  would  be  the  education 
of  their  children,  comformably  with  the  faith 
and  practice  which  they  believed  Christianity 
inculcates  and  requires.  To  guard  against  cor- 
rupting influences,  and  to  give  them  that  course 
of  training,  which  would  lay  the  foundation  for 
their  future  happiness,  and  give  them  the  high- 
est .ideas  of  the  truth  of  the  religion  they  pro- 
fess, would,  we  should  suppose,  be  the  concern 
of  every  serious  member.  In  doing  this,  they 
would  avoid  speaking  against  the  religious  sen- 
timents of  the  society,  or  lessening  the  right 
influence  of  those  who  are  necessarily  employ- 
ed in  its  institutions. 

Impressions  made  in  early  life,  especially 
by  parents  or  elderly  persons,  are  often  per- 
manent, and,  hence,  very  important,  whether 
for  good  or  evil.  If  young  people  are  taught 
by  off-hand  expressions  either  respecting  well- 
concerned,  consistent  members,  or  sound  prin- 
ciple and  example,  to  regard  that  example  and 
concern  as  little  things,  and  perhaps  originat- 
ing in  narrow  views,  a  distaste  for  the  requisi- 
tions which  the  Truth  makes,  may  be  induced 
in  the  mind  of  the  child,  that  would  with  great 
difficulty  ever'be  eradicated. 

Should  the  Heavenly  Shepherd  bring  a  child 
under  clear  conviction,  and  show  to  him  that 
peace  with  God  could  only  be  obtained  by  obe- 
dience to  those  convictions,  how  might  a  light 
and  unfaithful  parent  or  friend  turn  the  child 
away  from  the  Spirit  of  the  Redeemer  in  his 
own  heart,  and  introduce  him  into  a  labyrinth 
of  perplexity  and  distress,  and  final  alienation 
from  the  true  sheepfold.  Is  there  not  reason 
to  apprehend  that  great  injury  is  sometimes 
done  to  young  people  in  this  way,  and  that  it  is 
one  of  the  most  frequent  causes  of  so  little  fruit 
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appearing,  after  all  the  labour  bestowed,  and 
the  many  excellent  regulations  adopted  for  their 
best  welfare.  Are  there  not  some  who,  not 
entering  the  kingdom  themselves,  are  using 
their  influence,  secretly,  to  prevent  young  inex- 
perienced persons  from  entering,  by  speaking 
contemptuously  of  the  simplicity  and  scriptural 
integrity  in  word  and  deed  and  garb,  which 
are  required  by  the  Master?  Where  this  is 
the  case,  such  answer  the  description  given  in 
the  query,  "  Which  of  you  being  a  lather,  if 
his  son  ask  bread,  will  give  him  a  stone ;  or  if 
he  ask  a  fish  will  give  him  a  serpent  ;  or  if  he 
ask  an  egg  will  him  a  scorpion  ?"  For  there 
have  been  children  who,  from  the  softening 
power  of  Divine  love,  have  been  led  to  desire 
holiness,  and  a  conformity  to  the  will  of  the 
Heavenly  Father  made  known  to  them ;  and 
when  they  have  discovered  these  precious  sen- 
sations to  parent  or  friend,  have  met  with  the 
coldness  and  hardness  of  a  stone,  instead  of 
bread  in  the  form  of  encouragement  to  yield  to 
such  impressions.  They  would  lead  the  child 
into  the  narrow  way,  which  the  pride  of  the 
parent  or  caretaker  could  not  submit  to.  How 
fearful  must  be  the  condition  of  those  who,  in- 
stead of  bringing  children  to  Christ,  that  he 
may  bless  them,  are  turning  them  avVay  from 
the  goodness  and  power  of  his  Grace  at  work 
in  their  hearts.  It  is  "  they  that  turn  many  to 
righteousness,  that  shall  shine  as  the  stars  for- 
ever and  ever." 

Interesting  Statements  of  the  Guardians  of 
the  Poor. — From  the  last  annual  report  of  the 
Guardians  of  the  Poor  for  the  City  and  Coun- 
ty of  Philadelphia,  we  learn  that  there  has  been 
paid  to  poor  widows,  principally  at  50  cents 
per  week,  the  sum  of  #2,91 0  86  ;  for  grocer- 
ies and  provisions,  there  has  been  expended 
$2,402  80  ;  for  medicines  furnished,  $534  90; 
for  cupping  and  leeching,  $509  75.  There 
were  distributed  in  firewood,  by  the  quarter  of 
i  cord,  3,18l|  cords  to  7,164  families  consist- 
ing of  20,489  persons;  while  the  number  of 
sick  who  have  been  attended  is  3,331,  of  which 
lumber  there  were  2,842  cured,  219  relieved, 
38  sent  to  the  Alms-house,  31  removed  from 
he  district,  102  died,  and  69  remaining  under 
;are.    The  number  of  paupers  sent  to  the 
\lms-house  by  the  visiters  of  the  Poor  was 
i',944,  of  which  number  the  District  of  Moya- 
nensing  alone  furnished  517,  double  the  num- 
ier  of  any  other  district !    The  total  expendi- 
ures,  exclusively  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
loor  of  the  Alms-house,  during  the  year  end- 
ig  May  20,  1845,  amount  to  $75,924  83. 
^he  average  number  of  paupers  maintained  from 
lis  amount  is  1,584,  which  makes  an  average 
f  93  cents  per  week  for  each  pauper.  From 
jne,  1844,  to  May,  1845,  the  number  of  pau- 
;rs  in  the  Alms-house  and  House  of  Employ - 
tent  was  19,002  !    The. largest  numberat  one 
Me  being  in  the  month  of  January,  when 
ere  were  1 ,874,  viz. :  1 ,056  men,  643  women, 
75  children.    The  amount  of  beef  consumed 
iring  the  year  was  203,574  pounds,  39,842 
mnds  of  mutton,  2,836  pounds  of  butter,  12,- 
)0  pounds  of  Codfish,  20,929  pounds  of  coffee, 
688  pounds  of  tea,  2,560  barrels  offlour, 
,,649  pounds  of  rice,  5,965  gallons  of  molas- 
j  3,  42,077  pounds  of  sugar,  4,099  baskets  of 


potatoes,  besides  numerous  other  articles,  the 
cost  of  which  was  $30,292  36. — Ledger. 

Styrole  has  been  discovered  to  be  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  of  substances.  It  is  a 
liquid  fluid  at  the  ordinary  temperature  ;  but 
when  heated  to  a  certain  point,  it  becomes 
a  transparent  colourless  glass,  and  remains  so 
•when  it  becomes  cool.  It  is  a  volatile  oil  ob- 
tained by  distilling  the  balsam,  styrax,  or  sto- 
rax,  although  in  small  quantities.  In  distil- 
ling storax,  to  obtain  this  liquid,  twenty  parts 
of  storax  are  mixed  with  seven  parts  of  carbon- 
ate of  soda,  and  water  put  in  the  retort.  For- 
ty-one pounds  of  balsam  have  yielded  twelve 
ounces  of  styrole.  It  is  said  that  the  fresher 
and  softer  the  storax  the  more  productive  it  is. 
This  remarkable  property  of  styrole  will  no 
doubt  attract  the  attention  of  opticians. — Late 
paper. 

Frogs  in  Stones. — We  have  several  appa- 
rently well-authenticated  instances  on  record  of 
frogs  and  toads  having  been  found  enclosed  in 
rock,  to  the  interior  of  which  there  was  no 
perceptible  means  of  ingress.  It  has  been  the 
fashion,  however,  with  naturalists  to  dismiss  all 
such  cases  on  the  assumption  that  there  must 
have  been  some  cleft  or  opening  by  which  the 
animal  was  admitted  while  in  embryo,  or  while 
in  a  very  young  slate  ;  no  one,  as  far  as  we 
are  aware,  believing  that  the  sperm  or  young 
animal  may  have  been  enclosed  when  the  rock 
was  in  the  process  of  formation  at  the  bottom 
of  shallow  waters.  Whatever  may  be  the  true 
theory  regarding  animals  so  enclosed,  their  his- 
tory is  cetainly  one  of  the  highest  interest ;  and 
without  attempting  to  solve  the  problem,  we 
present  our  readers  with  an  instance  taken  from 
the  Mining  Journal  of  January  18,  1845  : — A 
few  days  since,  as  a  miner,  named  W.  Ellis, 
was  working  in  the  Penydarran  Mine  Works, 
at  forty-five  feet  depth,  he  struck  his  mandril 
into  a  piece  of  shale,  and  to  the  surprise  of  the 
workmen,  a  frog  leaped  out  of  the  cleft.  When 
first  observed,  it  appeared  very  weak,  and, 
though  of  large  size,  could  crawl  only  with 
difficulty.  On  closer  examination,  several  pe- 
culiarities were  observed  ;  its  eyes  were  full 
sized,  though  it  could  not  see,  and  does  not 
now  see,  as,  upon  touching  the  eye,  it  evinces 
no  feeling.  There  is  a  line  indicating  where 
the  mouth  would  have  been,  had  it  not  been 
confined  ;  but  the  mouth  has  never  been  open- 
ed. Several  deformities  were  also  observable  ; 
and  the  spine,  which  has  been  forced  to  deve- 
lope  itself  in  an  angular  form,  appears  a  suffi- 
cient proof  of  its  having  grown  .in  very  con- 
fined space,  even  if  the  hollow  in  the  piece  of 
shale,  by  corresponding  to  the  shape  of  the 
back,  did  not  place  the  matter  beyond  a  rea- 
sonable doubt.  The  frog  continues  in  size  and 
weight,  though  no  food  can  be  given  to  it ;  and 
its  vitality  is  preserved  only  by  breathing 
through  the  thin  skin  covering  the  lower  jaw. 
W.  Ellis,  with  a  view  of  giving  his  prize  as 
much  publicity  as  possible,  has  deposited  it  at 
the  New  Inn,  Merthyr,  where  it  is  exhibited  as 
'  the  greatest  wonder  in  the  world,  a  frog  found 
in  a  stone,  forty-five  feet  from  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  where  it  has  been  living  without  food 
for  the  last  5000  years  !' — Chambers. 


Uninflammable  timber. — The  Quebec  Ga- 
zette publishes  a  correspondence  relative  to  a 
plan  lor  depriving  timber  of  its  inflammable 
properties.  The  invention  appears  to  be  of 
much  importance.  The  first  letter  is  from 
Lord  Stanley,  a  member  of  the  British  Minis- 
try, who  suggests  the  importance  of  employing 
this  invention  in  the  rebuilding  of  those  por- 
tions of  Quebec  which  have  been  destroyed  by 
the  late  calamitous  fires.  The  second  is  from 
W.  Burnett,  Director  General  of  the  Medical 
Department  of  the  Navy,  who  states  that  tho 
composition  renders  wood,  canvass,  and  even 
the  finest  muslin  incapable  of  receiving  or  sus- 
taining flame ;  "  thus  either  a  ship  or  a  house, 
constructed  of  materials  so  impregnated,  is  made 
incapable  of  being  burnt  by  fire."  The  Brit- 
ish government  have  ordered  that  all  the  bulk- 
heads and  magazines  of  ships  of  war,  and  other 
bulkheads  below,  also  the  timber  of  all  kinds 
used  in  the  vicinity  of  the  fires  in  war  steam- 
ers, shall  be  prepared  with  the  solution  in  ques- 
tion. 


Granite  Bread. — The  Times  contains  let- 
ters from  two  correspondents,  one  of  whom 
states  that  he  is  prepared  to  prove  that  the 
granite  or  Derbyshire  spar  is  ground  and  pulve- 
rized at  some  mills  in  Derbyshire,  for  the  ex- 
press and  only  purpose  of  mixing  with  the  flour 
which  is  made  at  these  mills.  The  other  says, 
that  he  concludes  that  the  article  is  called 
granite  from  its  being  brought  out  of  Cornwall ; 
■  but  in  reality  it  is  no  more  than  the  clay  ex- 
ported from  Cornwall,  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing china,  and  which,  when  in  a  pulverized 
state,  is  scarcely  discernable  from  flour,  and 
has  actually  been  sold  for  the  purpose  of  mix- 
ing with  that  article.  Both  correspondents  are 
very  positive  in  their  assertions  and  are  ready 
to  prove  what  they  advance. — Late  paper. 

To  make  Artificial  or  Potato  Bread. — Put 
a  pound  of  potatoes  in  a  net,  into  a  skillet  with 
cold  water,  and  lest  the  skin  break  and  let  in 
the  water,  hang  it  at  a  distance,  so  as  not  to 
boil  over  the  fire  till  they  become  soft ;  then 
skin,  mash  and  rub  them  so  as  to  be  well  mix- 
ed, with  a  pound  of  flour,  a  very  large  spoon- 
ful of  salt,  and  two  large  spoonfuls  of  yeast; 
but  less  of  the  yeast  is  better.  Then  add  a  lit- 
tle warm  water,  and  knead  it  up  as  other 
dough  ;  lay  it  a  little  while  before  the  fire  to 
ferment  or  rise,  then  bake  it  in  a  very  hot 
oven.  Bread  made  in  this  manner  has  been 
frequently  tried  and  found  to  be  well-tasted, 
wholesome,  and  of  good  consistence. — Family 
Recipt  Boole. 


GOING  TO  LAW. 

An  upper  and  a  lower  mill, 

Fell  out  about  their  water, 
To  war  they  went — that  is,  to  law — 

Resolved  to  g-jve  no  quarter. 

A  lawyer  was  by  caeh  engaged, 

And  hotly  they  contended  ; 
When  fees  grew  slack,  the  war  they  waged 

They  judged  were  better  ended. 

The  heavy  costs  remaining  still, 
Were  settled  without  bother — 

One  lawyer  took  the  upper  mill, 
The  lower  one,  the  other. 
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LITTLE  SINS. 

Our  evil  actions  spring, 

From  small  and  hidden  seeds  ; 

At  first,  we  think  some  wicked  thing, 
Then  practice  wicked  deeds. 

O  !  for  a  holy  fear 

Of  every  evil  way, 
That  we  may  never  venture  near 

The  path  that  leads  astray. 

Wherever  it  begins, 

It  ends  in  death  and  wo ; 
And  he  who  suffers  little  sins, 

A  sinner's  doom  shall  know. 


Florida  Hemp. — Ex-Governor  Call  has  pre- 
sented to  Governor  Mosely,  of  Florida,  a  speci- 
men of  Florida  Hemp,  made  from  the  plant 
known  as  the  "  bear  grass."  It  may  be  pro- 
pagated to  any  extent,  and  grows  to  the  height 
of  three  or  four  feet.  It  is  said  to  answer  all 
the  purposes  of  manilla  hemp.  It  is  destined, 
says  Governor  Call,  very  soon  to  become  one 
of  the  most  valuable  staples  of  our  country. 
Unless  greatly  deceived,  the  Southern  hemp 
will  become  abundant,  and  more  profitable  than 
that  of  tbe  North,  and  will  be  about  as  valuable 
as  cotton. — Late  paper. 


Vesuvius. — Extract  of  a  letter  from  Naples, 
in  a  French  paper  : — "  Mount  Vesuvius  now 
exhibits  a  most  singular  and  unwonted  appear- 
ance, the  excessive  heat  of  the  fire  and  con- 
stant explosions  having  scooped  out  the  crater. 
Those  who  are  curious  enough  to  venture  as  far 
as  the  outward  brink  will  perceive  a  sort  of  in- 
verted cone,  from  the  centre  of  which  rises  the 
flaming  lava.  It  would  seem  that  the  late 
eruptions,  constantly  depositing  lava  around 
this  opening,  have  so  nearly  blocked  it  up  as  to 
leave  a  very  small  aperture.  If  this  should 
continue,  we  are  likely,  some  fine  morning,  to 
behold  the  top  of  the  mountain  covered,  as  it 
were,  with  a  hat  of  the  same  description  as  that 
which  last  century  Was  launched  into  the  air 
like  a  rocket,  to  the  great  terror  and  conster- 
nation of  the  neighbouring  population." 

New  Barometer. — A  leech  kept  in  a  phial 
of  water,  is  said  to  be  an  infallible  weather- 
glass. If  the  weather  continues  serene  and 
beautiful,  the  leech  lies  motionless  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  glass,  and  rolled  together  in  a  spira 
form.  If  it  rains  either  before  or  after  noon,  it 
is  found  to  have  crept  up  to  the  top  of  its  lodg- 
ings, and  there  it  remains  till  the  weather  is  set 
tied. — Newspaper. 


He  who  professes  a  desire  above  all  things 
to  lay  up  treasure  in  heaven,  while  he  suffers 
the  affairs  of  his  store  or  farm  to  keep  him  or 
those  in  his  employ  from  faithfully  fulfilling 
their  religious  duties,  particularly  that  of  attend- 
ing meetings  for  worship  and  discipline,  need 
not  wonder  that  his  observing  fellow-citizens 
have  doubts  of  his  sincerity. 

It  is  much  easier  to  be  very  precise  in  ceremo- 
nial performances  which  do  not  mortify  pride  nor 
lay  the  axe  to  the  root  of  the  corrupt  tree,  than 
to  take  up  the  cross  in  performing  those  duties 
which  the  world  deems  too  little  or  too  spiritual 
for  man  to  be  employed  in,  but  which  are  de- 
signed to  humble  and  bring  him  into  commu- 
nion with  God  his  Creator. 


Wherever  the  living  members  of  this  Society 
are  scattered,  they  bear  with  them  "  one  Lord, 
one  faith,  one  baptism  ;"  and  recurring  to  first 
principles,  by  the  indwelling  Light  they  can 
discern,  whether  they  are  in  the  unity  of  the 
body  ;  and  they  who  remain  true  to  these,  be 
they  many  or  be  they  few,  are  the  church. 


Immense  profits  of  the  house  of  Rothschild 
— It  is  stated  in  a  Paris  letter,  that  the  current 
rumour  in  the  beginning  of  this  month  upon 
the  Paris  Exchange,  was  that  the  house  of 
Rothschild  had  made  forty  million  francs  profit 
on  the  shares  it  held  in  the  great  Northern  Rail 
road,  of  which  all  the  stock  held  by  it  had  been 
sold  at  300  francs  premium  the  share.  " 
seems  certain,"  says  the  same  letter,  "  that  the 
profits  of  this  house  for  the  last  year,  amount- 
ed to  more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  mil- 
lions francs,  and  that  its  accounts  when  last 
balanced,  showed  an  active  capital  equal  to  the 
whole  budget  of  France — something  like  720 
millions."    (About  145  millions  of  dollars.) 


There  is  no  having  fellowship  one  with  ano- 
ther, but  by  coming  to  that  wherein  is  the  fel- 
lowship. 

It  is  a  good  thing  to  take  advice  from  a  pru- 
dent man,  for  he  may  assist  us  in  escaping  from 
a  present  difficulty  ;  but  is  a  better  thing  to  take 
advice  from  a  heavenly  Counsellor,  for  he  can 
guide  us  by  his  counsel,  and  bring  us  to  glory. 


T  H  H  FRIEND. 


TWELFTH  MONTH  13,  1845. 


selves  -in  this  righteous  cause.  To  the  mem- 
bers of  our  religious  Society,  I  would  particu- 
larly and  earnestly  commend  this  subject,  as 
peculiarly  in  accordance  with  our  long-estab- 
lished principles  and  practice  in  relation  to 
slavery.  Do  not  let  the  apparent  hopeless- 
ness of  the  case  deter  you  from  your  duty  to 
your  poor  fellow-creatures,  but  whenever  you 
can,  sign,  and  forward  to  your  neighbours, 
some  of  the  various  petitions  and  remonstrances 
now  in  circulation  on  this  subject.  Memorials 
of  this  kind  are  left  at  Nos.  31  and  46  North 
Fifth  street,  where  you  are  earnestly  request- 
ed to  call  and  sign.  Endeavour  to  induce  your 
friends  to  do  likewise.  It  is  surely  our  duty  to 
do  what  we  can,  in  the  cause  of  suffering  hu- 
manity, even  if  it  be  no  more  than  simply  and 
firmly  to  protest  against  the  consummation  of 
this  great  evil,  and  then  leave  the  result,  in 
trustful  confidence,  to  the  goodness  and  wisdom 
of  the  Great  Judge  of  all  the  earth. 

Caspar  Wistar. 

Twelfth  Mo.  9,  1845. 


Wanted,  in  a  Retail  Dry  Goods  Store,  a 
Young  Man  who  is  fully  qualified  to  take  charge 
of  the  business  during  the  absence,  at  times,  of 
the  Principal.  Address  A.  B.  at  the  office  of 
"The  Friend." 


Married,  at  Friends'  Meeting-house,  Salem,  New 
Jersey,  on  Fourth-day,  the  5th  of  Eleventh  Mo.,  Caspar. 
W.  Thompson,  to  Mary,  daughter  of  Caspar  Wistar, 
all  of  Salem. 

 ,  on  Fifth-day,  the  6th  of  Eleventh  Mo.,  at 

Friends'  Meeting-house,  on  Mulberry  street,  Lindley 
Haines,  to  Ann  L.,  daughter  of  Joseph  Sharps  all  of 
this  city. 

 ,  at  Friends'  Meeting,  Crosswicks,  N.  J.  on 

Fifth-day,  the  13th  ult.,  Mark  Collins,  of  Trenton,  to 
Edith,  daughter  of  Samuel  Craft,  of  East-Branch. 


The  following  has  been  handed  to  us,  with  a 
request  that  it  may  be  inserted.  We  cheerfully 
comply,  and  unite  with  our  friend  in  the  urgen- 
cy of  the  occasion,  and  in  the  hope  that  all 
practical  efforts  will  be  made  to  circulate  the 
memorials,  and  to  obtain  signatures,  without  de- 
lay. 

One  more  opportunity  now  offers  for  our 
citizens  to  use  their  endeavours  to  prevent  the 
enormous  evibof  increasing  to  a  fearful  extent, 
the  arena  of  domestic  slavery. 

Probably  most  readers  of  this  paper  are 
aware,  that  in  a  short  time  the  constitution  of 
Texas  will  be  submitted  to  our. national  Con- 
gress for  adoption  or  rejection.  Should  there 
be  virtue  and  independence  enough  in  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  people,  to  give  a  majority 
of  votes  against  this  constitution — or  rather 
against  that  feature  of  it,  which  not  only  ad- 
mits of  negro  slavery,  but  in  a  measure  forbids 
all  future  legislature  to  abolish  it — Texas  can- 
not come  into  the  Union  as  a  slave  state.  Could 
our  northern  members  be  induced  to  act  up  to 
the  principles  of  our  free  institutions,  their  votes 
will  be  sufficient  to  save  our  country  from  this 
great  iniquity.  Our  fellow-citizens  in  several 
of  the  northern  states  are  making  great  exer- 
tions, by  circulating  petitions  and  remonstrances, 
to  avert  from  our  beloved  land  this  impending 
evil :  and  it  is  very  desirable  that  the  friends  of 
human  freedom  in  this  stale  should  bestir  them- 


Died,  on  the  6th  ultimo,  Elizabeth  Coleman,  widow 
of  Nathaniel  Coleman,  of  the  city  of  Burlington,  N.  J., 
in  the  82d  year  of  her  age. —  Of  this  dear  Friend,  it 
may  in  truth  and  justice  be  said,  that  few  persons  have 
passed  through  the  various  stages  of  a  long  and  useful 
life,  with  more  circumspect  integrity  and  watchfulness. 
— Possessing  a  disposition  peculiarly  kind,  social,  and 
conciliatory,  and  which  drew  around  her  an  extensive 
circle  of  attached  friends,  with  whom  she  mingled  with 
much  cheerfulness  in  social  intercourse,  yet  it  was  her 
earnest  endeavour  to  keep  a  single  eye  to  the  requisi- 
tions of  her  Divine  Master,  to  whose  service  she  was 
long  and  faithfully  attached. — In  the  exercise  of  her 
gift  in  the  ministry,  to  which  service  she  was  called 
at  about  the  40th  year  of  her  age,  she  was  generally 
brief,  weighty,  and  (it  is  believed)  edifying  ;  always 
cautious,  humble,  and  unobtrusive. — In  the  endearing 
relations  of  wife,  mother,  and  friend,  she  was  tenderly 
affectionate,  faithful  and  kind  ;  endeavouring  at  all 
times,  to  set  an  example  to  those  around  her,  of  mode- 
ration and  simplicity,  in  a  good  degree  consistent  with 
the  requirements  of  a  "  sound  Christian  faith." — The 
approach  of  her  dissolution  was  much  in  accordance 
with  the  tenor  of  her  life — tranquil  and  serene.  On 
being  queried  with,  at  a  late  hour,  How  the  future  ap- 
peared in  her  view  ?  she  calmly  replied, — "I  feel  no- 
tiling  in  my  way." — "  I  have  erred  many  times,  but 
have  had  a  merciful  Father  to  deal  with."  And,  it  is 
humbly  believed,  she  has,  in  full  confidence  in  the  re- 
deeming mercies  of  her  Divine  Master,  peacefully  re- 
tired  from  the  scenes  of  time,  to  a  full  enjoyment  of 
the  rewards  prepared  for  the  righteous,  in  the  realms 
of  everlasting  bliss. — "  Blessed  are  the  dead,  who 
die  in  the  Lord." 
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For  •'  The  Friend." 

The  Law  of  Storms. 

The  subject  of  meteorology  is  coming  more 
and  more  within  the  domain  of  accurate  sci- 
3nce,  and  bids  fair  to  be  one  of  its  most  inter- 
3sting  departments.  Our  fellow-townsman, 
lames  P.  Espy,  who  has  distinguished  himself 
by  his  hold  and  happy  theory  of  storms,  has 
been  retained  in  the  service  of  the  general  go- 
vernment, as  Meteorologist,  and  has  assigned 
to  him  the  task  of  reducing  and  comparing  the 
registers,  which  are  constantly  kept  at  the  va- 
rious military  posts  on  our  widely-extended 
frontier.  In  his  report  to  the  last  Congress, 
he  has  summed  up  the  results  of  these  obser- 
vations. Those  who  have  given  attention  to 
this  subject,  will  be  struck  with  the  modifica- 
tions which  Espy's  original  theory  has  under- 
gone; a  modification  due  in  great  measure  to 
the  investigations  of  another  American  philoso- 
pher. The  reader  will  find  in  the  last  number 
3f  the  thirteenth  volume  of  "  The  Friend,"  an 
abstract  of  a  paper  by  Professor  Loomis,  on 
the  great  storm  of  the  Twelfth  month,  1836, 
which,  is,  without  doubt,  one  of  the  most  valua- 
ble single  contributions  which  has  yet  been 
made  to  this  science.  He  cannot  fail  to  per- 
;eive  its  influence  on  Espy's  present  views. 

* 
#  # 

Conclusions  in  Meteorology. 

1st.  The  rain  and  snow  storms,  and  even 
the  moderate  rains  and  snows,  travel  from  the 
west  towards  the  east  in  the  United  States,  du- 
ring the  months  of  January,  February,  and 
March,  which  are  the  only  months  yet  investi- 
gated. 

2d.  The  storms  are  accompanied  with  a 
depression  of  the  barometer  near  the  central 
line  of  the  storm. 

3d.  This  central  line  of  minimum  pressure 
is  generally  of  great  length  from  north  to  south, 
and  moves,  side  foremost  towards  the  east. 

4th.  This  line  is  sometimes  nearly  straight, 
but  generally  curved,  and  most  frequently  with 
its  convex  side  towards  the  east. 

5th.  The  velocity  of  this  line  is  such,  that  it 
travels  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Connecticut 
river  in  about  twenty-four  hours,  and  from  the 
Connecticut  to  the  St.  John,  in  Newfoundland, 
in  nearly  the  same  time,  or  about  thirty-six 
miles  an  hour. 


6th.  When  the  barometer  falls  suddenly  in 
the  western  part  of  New  England,  it  rises  at 
the  same  time  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi 
and  also  at  St.  John. 

7th.  In  great  storms,  the  wind  for  several 
hundred  miles  on  both  sides  of  the  line  of  mini- 
mum pressure,  blows  towards  that  line  directly 
or  obliquely. 

8th.  The  force  of  the  wind  is  in  proportion 
to  the  suddenness  and  greatness  of  the  barome- 
tric depression. 

9th.  In  all  great  and  sudden  depressions  of 
the  barometer,  there  is  much  rain  or  snow,  and 
in  all  sudden  great  rains  or  snows,  there  is  a 
great  fluctuation  of  the  barometer. 

10th.  Many  storms  are  of  great  and  unknown 
length  from  the  north  to  the  south,  reaching 
beyond  our  observers  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
and  on  the  northern  lakes,  while  their  east  and 
west  diameter  is  comparatively  small.  The 
storms,  therefore,  move  side-foremost. 

11th.  Most  storms  commence  in  the  far  west, 
beyond  our  most  western  observers,  but  some 
commence  in  the  United  States. 

12th.  When  a  storm  commences  in  the  Uni- 
ted States,  the  line  of  minimum  pressure  does 
not  come  from  the  far  west,  but  commences 
with  the  storm,  and  travels  with  it  towards  the 
east. 

13th.  There  is  generally  a  lull  of  wind  at 
the  line  of  minimum-  pressure,  and  sometimes  a 
calm. 

14th.  When  the  wind  changes  to  the  west, 
the  barometer  generally  begins  to  rise. 

15th.  There  is  generally  but  little  wind  near 
the  lino  of  maximum  pressure,  and  on  caoli 
side  of  that  line  the  winds  are  irregular,  but 
tend  outwards  from  that  line. 

16th.  The  fluctuations  of  the  barometer  are 
generally  greater  in  the  northern  than  in  the 
southern  parts  of  the  United  States. 

17th.  The  fluctuations  of  the  barometer 
are  generally  greater  in  the  eastern  than  in  the 
western  parts  of  the  United  States. 

18th.  In  the  northern  parts  of  the  United 
States,  the  wind,  in  great  storms,  generally  sets 
in  from  the  north  of  east,  and  terminates  from 
the  north  of  west. 

19th.  In  the  southern  parts  of  the  United 
States,  the  wind  generally  sets  in  from  the 
south  of  east,  and  terminates  from  the  south  of 
west. 

20th.  During  the  passage  of  storms,  the 
wind  generally  changes  from  the  eastward  to 
the  westward  by  the  south,  especially  in  the 
southern  parts  of  the  United  States. 

Piety  and  pride  can  no  more  thrive  together, 
than  health  and  sickness,  light  and  darkness. 


He  submits  to  be  seen  through  a  microscope, 
who  suffers  himself  to  be  caught  in  a  passion. 


For  "  Tile  Friend." 

Who  wants  to  go  to  War  ? 

The  following  article  comes  to  us  in  the 
shape  of  an  Extra,  from  the  Christian  Citizen, 
a  paper  published  at  Worcester,  Mass.,  of 
which  Elihu  Burritt,  so  well  known  as  the 
learned  blacksmith,  is  Editor.  It  is  from  the 
pen,  as  the  initials  at  the  foot  import,  of  that 
very  remarkable  man,  and  is,  we  think,  parti- 
cularly appropriate  and  well-timed  at  the  pre- 
sent juncture,  when  the  war  spirit  is  so  rile  in 
this  land — we  might  say  Christian  land,  was 
not  the  use  of  the  word  in  this  connection,  a 
positive  incongruity.  The  paper  is  designed 
as  a  Circular,  addressed  to  Editors  of  periodi- 
cals, with  a  desire  for  its  insertion.  We  hope 
the  request  will  be  extensively  complied  with. 
Plain  facts,  thus  brought  together,  and  forcibly 
stated,  while  they  are  of  ready  comprehension 
to  the  lowest  grade  of  capacity,  furnish  food 
for  thought  and  meditation  to  the  most  learned 
and  intellectual.— [Ed.  of'1  The  Friend." 

SCRAPS  OF  USEFUL  INFORMATION. 
COURSE  NO.  1. 

I  see  that  many  of  the  newspapers  cf  the 
country  are  copying  into  their  columns  "Scraps 
of  Curious  Information,"  from  the  New  York 
Gazette.  While  reading  the  interesting  med- 
ley of  facts  they  embrace,  I  conceived  the  idea, 
that  a  few  scraps  of  more  specific  and  sober 
information,  if  prepared  with  unimpeachable 
fidelity  to*  truth,  might  make  a  salutary  impres- 
sion on  the  public  mind.    Here,  then,  are  a 

collected  with  some  care,  and  for  which  I 
humbly  solicit  an  admission  into  some  corner 
of  your  paper. 

The  mercantile  shipping  of  the  civilized 
world  amounts  to  about  8,000,000  tons,  which 
is  worth,  new  and  old,  $30  per  ton,  and  nets, 
clear  of  interest,  insurance,  &c,  10  per  cent., 
or  $24,000,000  per  annum.  The  appropria- 
tion to  the  British  navy,  for  the  current  year, 
is  $33,620,200  ! !  Is  not  this  a  sober  fact  ? 
that  the  annual  expense  of  one  nation's  navy 
exceeds  the  net  profit  of  all  the  mercantile  ship- 
ping owned  by  the  civilized  world  ? 

The  war-debts  of  the  European  nations 
amount  to  $10,000,000,000.  It  would  require 
the  labour  of  four  millions  of  men,  at  $150 
per  annum  for  each  man,  to  pay  the  interest 
of  this  sum,  at  6  per  cent.  To  pay  the  prin- 
cipal, it  would  be  necessary  to  levy  a  tax  of  at 
least  Ten  dollars  on  every  inhabitant  of  the 
globe !  Another  fact,  rendering  this  more  im- 
pressive, may  be  found  in  the  "  scrap  of  curi- 
ous information,"  that  no  heathen  nations  are 
in  arrears  for  the  butcheries  they 'have  perpe- 
trated  on  the  human  race.  They  pay  cash 
down  for  all  that  is  done  for  the  devil  under 
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their  hands.  Christian  nations  alone  "  go  on 
tick"  for  that  kind  of  service. 

From  March  4th,  1789,  to  June  30th,  1844, 
our  Government  expended  on  the  War  Depart- 
ment $663,438,851.  The  interest  of  this  sum, 
at  6  per  cent.,  would  build  Whitney's  great 
rail-road  from  the  Lakes  to  the  Pacific,  of  2500 
miles  in  length,  at  $15,000  per  mile;  and  thus 
erect  a  highway  for  the  commerce  and  com- 
munion of  the  family  of  nations,  which  should 
be  reckoned  in  all  coming  time  one  of  the 
greatest  enterprises  that  ever  blessed  the  race. 

In  1842,  there  were  produced  in  the  United 
States,  100,000,000  bushels  of  wheat,  and 
140,000,000  bushels  of  Indian  corn  ;  which,  at 
$1  per  bushel  for  the  former,  and  25  cents  for 
the  latter,  were  worth  $135,500,000.  Fifteen 
per  cent.,  clear  of  the  interest  of  the  capital 
invested  in  lands,  implements,  hired  and  per- 
sonal labour,  is  a  liberal  estimate  of  the  profit 
accruing  to  the  wheat  and  corn  grower.  Then 
the  profit  of  this  amount  of  grain  would  be 
$20,325,000.  The  appropriation  to  the  army 
and  navy,  during  the  same  year,  was  $20,- 
150,501.  In  other  words,  the  army  and  navy 
ate  up  the  whole  harvest  of  wheat  and  corn 
throughout  the  Union  !  Will  not  the  hard- 
working farmers  think  on  this  fact  ? 

The  government,  though  carrying  on  exten- 
sive armouries  of  its  own,  has  recently  con- 
tracted with  a  private  company  in  Connecticut 
for  the  supply  of  30,000  pistols,  at  $6,50  each, 
or  $195,000  worth  of  those  weapons  so  much 
in  vogue  with  duellists  and  assassins.  The 
American  Bible  Society  congratulates  itself  on 
receiving,  the  past  year,  $166,652,  the  aggre- 
gate of  all  that  has  been  given  through  the 
Union  for  the  dissemination  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, at  home  and  abroad.  .So  it  goes  ;  Chris- 
tendom expends  more  in  one  year  on  the  means 
and  instruments  of  human  slaughter,  than  has 
been  given  to  the  promulgation  of  the  Gospels 
since  Jesus  Christ  died  on  the  cross ! 

E.  B. 

Worcester,  Nov.  18th,  1845. 

From  Chambers'  Edinburgh  Journal. 

Crossing  the  Atlantic. 
When  it  was  first  proposed  to  send  a  steam  - 
vessel  across  the  Atlantic,  scientific  men,  who 
were  looked  up  to  as  authorities  on  the  point, 
declared  that,  if  attempted,  it  would  be  found 
impracticable.  Despite  this  opinion,  however, 
some  spirited  merchants  of  Bristol  determined 
to  try  the  experiment,  and  forthwith  laid  down 
the  hull  of  a  steamer,  which  it  was  their  inten- 
tion to  send  over  the  ocean  at  all  hazards. 
While  the  ship  was  being  built,  it  happened 
that  the  British  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science  met  at  Bristol,  and  one  of  its 
members  demonstrated  theoretically  that  a 
steam  voyage  direct  to  New  York  would  be 
quite  impracticable.  And  here  we  shall 
take  leave  to  relate  a  story  quite  in  point 
to  this  unfulfilled  prophecy  : — An  English 
nobleman,  who  was  staying  in  France,  pro- 
posed to  run  his  fleetest  race  horse  against  time. 
The  savants  immediately  set  to  work  to  calcu- 
late whether  the  feat  were  possible  or  not. 
They  reckoned  up  the  volume  of  air  the  horse 
should  displace  at  each  bound,  multiplied  the 
Weight  of  this  by  the  necessary  velocity,  ascer- 


tained the  strength  of  the  horse  by  a  dyna  me- 
ter— and,  putting  w  for  the  weight,  v  for  the 
velocity,  and  p  for  the  power,  proved,  without 
running  far  into  the  calculation,  that  the  achieve- 
ment was  impossible  (iv  multiplied  by  v  is  less 
than  p.)  The  Englishman  was  puzzled,  ad- 
mitted the  demonstration  to  be  irrefragable, 
but  nevertheless  ran  his  horse — and  won  ! 

This  was  nearly  what  happened  to  the  Great 
Western  and  her  premature  critics.  The  ma- 
thematician alluded  to,  computed  that,  for  each 
horse-power  of  steam,  one  ton  of  coals  would 
be  required  for  every  1425  miles.  'Taking 
this  as  a  basis  of  the  calculation,'  said  he, '  and 
allowing  one-fourth  of  a  ton  of  coals  per  horse- 
power as  spare  fuel,  the  tonnage  necessary  for 
the  fuel  and  machinery  on  a  voyage  from  Eng- 
land to  New  York,  would  be  3.70  tons  per 
horse-power,  which,  for  a  vessel  with  engines 
of  400  horse-power,  would  be  1480  tons.'* 
Now,  as  the  ship  referred  to  was  only  intended 
to  be  1200  tons  burden,  the  voyage  was  de- 
monstrably impracticable. 

The  owners,  however,  placed  more  confi- 
dence in  the  practical  skill  of  their  engineers 
and  ship-builders,  than  in  the  theoretical  calcu- 
lations of  the  philosopher.  The  ship  was  com- 
pleted, and  proved  to  be  of  the  following  dimen- 
sions:— Length  of  deck  230  feet ;  breadth,  in- 
cluding paddle-boxes,  58  feet  4  inches  ;  depth 
of  the  hold,  23  feet ;  the  vessel,  when  laden, 
drawing  16  feet  of  water.  The  paddle-wheels 
were  28  feet  in  diameter,  each  paddle-board 
being  10  feet  long.  There  were  two  engines, 
of  225  horse-power  each,  weighing  together 
200  tons  ;  the  boilers,  of  which  there  were  four, 
100  tons  additional.  Instead  of  1200  tons,  as 
at  first  intended,  the  tonnage  had  been  increas- 
ed to  1340  tons.  The  total  cost  of  the  ship, 
was  about  £63,000.  When  ready  for  sea, 
she  was  freighted  ;  seven  adventurous  persons 
became  passengers  ;  and  on  the  8th  of  April, 
1838,  the  Great  Western  started  from  Bristol 
to  solve  the  great  problem  of  ocean  steam  navi- 
gation. 

A  few  snatches  from  the  journal  of  one  of 
the  passengers  were  published  in  the  Quarterly 
Review,  f  From  them  we  learn  that  the  new 
steamer  had  only  been  three  days  at  sea  when 
she  overtook  a  brave  old  '  liner,'  which  had 
sailed  from  Liverpool  seven  days  earlier,  '  ca- 
reering and  plunging  to  a  lively  foam  and  a 
fair  wind.'  The  Great  Western  dashed  a-head, 
soon  leaving  the  sailing-vessel  astern.  The 
new  wonder  of  the  deep  continued  her  voyage 
without  interruption,  and  arrived  off  New  York 
on  the  afternoon  of  St.  George's  day,  having 
performed  her  voyage  in  the  unprecedentedly 
short  space  of  15  days  and  10  hours,  without 
let  or  hindrance,  and  with  several  tons  of  coals 
to  spare. 

It  is  necessary  to  state  here,  that  three  days 
before  the  Great  Western  set  out,  the  Sirius — 
a  steamer  which  usually  plied  between  London 
and  Cork — was  despatched,  and  arrived  on  the 
morning  of  the  same  day  (23d  of  April).  The 
wharves  and  shores  within  view  of  New  York 
harbour  were  crowded  with  thousands  of  spec- 
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tators  who  welcomed  the  arrival  of  the  Sirius, 
and  tarried  anxiously  for  the  approach  of  the 
Great  Western.  They  had  not  long  to  wait,  for 
a  few  hours  after  the  Sirius  had  anchored,  a 
long  trail  of  smoke  was  seen  in  the  distance, 
and  the  hull  of  the  expected  steamer  appeared. 
The  sight  afforded  to  those  on  board  the  Great 
Western  was  peculiarly  exciting.    From  the 
time  of  her  crossing  the  bar  of  the  harbour,  all 
her  '  poles'  were  set  aloft,  and  flags  gaily 
streaming  at  each — the  foreign  ensign  at  the 
gaff,  and  at  the  fore  a  combination  of  British 
and  American.    'At  3  r.  si.'  continues  the 
passenger  above  referred  to,  '  we  passed  the 
Narrows,  opening  the  bay  of  New  York,  sails 
all  furled,  and  the  engines  at  their  topmost 
speed.    The   city  reposed  in   the  distance, 
scarcely  discernible.    As  we  proceeded,  an  ex- 
citing scene  awaited  us.    Coming  abreast  of 
Bedlow's  Island,  we  were  saluted  by  the  fort 
with   twenty-six    guns   (the  number  of  the 
States)  :  we  were  taking  a  festive  glass  on 
deck.    The  health  of  the  British  Queen  had 
just  been  proposed,  the  toast  drunk,  and  amid 
the  cheers  that  followed,  the  arm  was  just  rais- 
ed to  consummate  the  naming,  when  the  fort 
opened  its  fire.    The  effect  was  electrical — 
down  came  the  colours,  and  a  burst  of  exulta- 
tion arose,  in  the  midst  of  which  the  President's 
health  was  proposed.    The  city  now  grew  dis- 
tinct :  masts,  buildings,  spires,  trees,  streets, 
were  discerned  ;  the  wharves  appeared,  black 
with  myriads  of  the  population  hurrying  down, 
at  the  signal  of  the  telegraph,  to  every  point  of 
view.    And  then  came  shoals  of  boats — the 
whole  harbour  covered  with  them.    And  now 
the  new-comer  reaches  the  Sirius,  lying  at  an- 
chor in  North  River,  gay  with  flowing  strea- 
mers, and  literally  crammed  with  spectators — 
her  decks,  paddle  boxes,  rigging,  mast  head 
high.    We  passed  round  her,  giving  and  re- 
ceiving three  hearty  cheers,  then  turned  to- 
wards the  Battery.    Here  myriads  again  were 
collected  :  boats  crowded  round  us  in  countless 
confusion  :  flags  were  flying,  guns  firing,  and 
bells  ringing.    The  vast  multitude  set  up  a 
shout — a  long  enthusiastic  cheer — echoed  from 
point  to  point,  and  from  boat  to  boat,  till  it 
seemed  as  though  they  never  would  have 
done.' 

So  much  for  the  first  transports  ;  and  after 
them  a  little  dry  investigation  into  the  where- 
fore of  two  ships  crossing  the  broad  Atlantic  in 
defiance  of  mathematical  calculation,  will  not 
come  amiss.  On  examination,  it  turned  out 
that,  although  the  computations  were  correct 
enough,  the  scientific  men  were  out  in  their 
data.  The  voyage  did  not  require  nearly  four 
tons  of  coal  per  horse-power,  as  was  proved  by 
the  consumption  on  board  each  vessel.  The 
Sirius  carried  no  more  than  453  tons  of  coals ; 
but  she  was  also  provided  with  43  barrels  of 
resin,  which  is  said  to  equal  21i  tons  of  coals. 
On  taking  stock  at  New  York,  it  was  found 
that  22  tons  of  coals  were  still  on  board. 
Instead  of  the  1480  tons  which  it  was  predicted 
the  Great  Western  would  have  to  burn,  she 
took  out  less  than  half  that  quantity  (660  tons), 
of  which  450  tons  only  were  consumed  !  The 
distance  she  had  run  was  3111  nautical  miles. 

The  Great  Western  having  remained  a  fort- 
night in  harbour,  started  on  her  homeward  voy- 
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age  on  the  7th  of  May,  when,  at  the  lowest 
computation,  one  hundred  thousand  New  York- 
ers turned  out  to  witness  her  departure.  Sixty- 
six  passengers  had  now  courage  to  venture  in 
her.  After  steaming  for  exactly  a  fortnight,  and 
over  3218  nautical  miles,  she  arrived  at  Bristol 
on  the  22d  of  May.  An  immense  multitude  as- 
sembled to  welcome  her  back  into  the  '  king's 
road,'  which  they  did  with  tremendous  cheers. 
To  show  some  of  the  results  to  be  expected 
from  this  approximation  in  point  of  time  of  the 
two  continents,  one  of  the  passengers,  on  land- 
ing, presented  a  splendid  boquet  of  American 
flowers  to  the  lady  of  Captain  Claxton,  the 
manager  of  the  Great  Western  Steam  Naviga- 
tion Company.  They  appeared  as  fresh  as  if 
the  dew  had  been  still  on  them.  At  a  grand 
dinner  of  the  Bristol  citizens  two  days  after, 
specimens  of  flax  and  cotton  yarn  were  exhib- 
ited, the  raw  material  of  which  had  been  ship- 
ped eighteen  days  previously,  and  manufac- 
tured in  a  recently  established  mill  in  Bristol. 

Thus  the  great  problem  of  crossing  the  At- 
lantic by  steam  was  solved,  in  spite  of  the 
winds,  the  waves,  and  the  philosophers.  '  But 
this  is  only  one  voyage,'  said  the  sceptics  ;  '  let 
us  see  the  effect  of  the  enormous  wear  and  tear 
the  Great  Britain  will  have  yet  to  encounter.' 
That  has  been  tested,  and  the  result  is  as  fol- 
low : — Between  the  8th  of  April,  1838,  and  the 
23d  of  November,  1844,  she  performed  seven- 
ty passages,  in  the  course  of  which  she  had 
run  256,000  statute  miles,  at  an  average  speed 
of  a  fraction  more  than  ten  miles  per  hour.* 
She  had  conveyed  5774  passengers,  besides  an 
immense  quantity  of  goods  :  she  has  not  been 
favoured  by  the  weather,  that  having  been  in 
some  instances  severely  stormy  :  she  has  not 
met  with  any  serious  accident :  yet  we  learn 
from  the  report  of  a  surveyor  appointed  by  go- 
vernment to  examine  her,  and  from  the  fre- 
quent reports  of  the  surveyor-general  at  Lloyd's, 
that  she  is  as  sound  in  material,  and  as  perfect 
in  form,  as  on  the  day  she  was  launched. 

*  Till  the  year  1842,  the  Great  Western  sailed  from 
Bristol ;  since  then,  her  port  of  departure  has  been 
Liverpool. 


Peace  Petitions  to  Congress. 

To  the  Editor  of"  The  Friend." 

The  Society  of  Friends  have,  from  the  days 
of  George  Fox  and  William  Penn,  borne  a  no- 
ble testimony  against  war,  as  utterly  unchris- 
tian ;  and  I  think  it  must  afford  them  much 
pleasure  to  see  so  many  individuals  in  other 
denominations  coming  at  length  to  join  them 
in  this  work  of  peace.  Such  is  the  aim  of  the 
American  Peace  Society  ;  and  among  its  mem- 
bers are  found  not  a  few  as  deeply  interested, 
perhaps,  as  the  worthies  of  your  own  commu- 
nion, in  spreading  such  views  of  the  gospel  on 
this  subject,  as  shall  one  day  sheathe  the  sword 
of  all  Christendom  forever. 

Our  main  hope  of  success  rests  on  a  right 
application  of  the  gospel  to  the  case;  but  the 
inspired  volume  requires  us  to  use  means  for 
this,  as  for  every  other  good  purpose.  We  seek 
especially  to  leaven  the  mass  of  minds  in  every 
Christian  land  with  the  pacific  spirit  and  prin- 
ciples of  our  religion  ;  but,  after  all  this  shall 
have  been  done,  there  will  still  be  need  of  some 


specific,  appropriate  methods  for  adjusting  the 
difficulties  which  may  arise  between  different 
countries.  If  every  man  on  the  globe  were 
even  a  saint,  nations  would,  after  all,  be  liable 
to  misunderstandings  ;  and  for  the  amicable, 
satisfactory  adjustment  of  these,  we  wish  to 
provide  in  advance  such  means  as  our  peace- 
ful religion,  and  the  common  sense  of  man- 
kind, will  approve. 

Hence  the  associated  friends  of  peace  have 
from  the  first  looked  to  some  mode  of  refer- 
ence as  a  substitute  for  war  ;  and  the  great  Peace 
Convention  in  London,  1843,  of  which  the 
leading  Friends  in  England,  and  several  from 
this  country,  were  members,  recommended 
both  the  insertion  of  a  clause  in  every  treaty, 
binding  the  parties  in  the  last  resort,  to  adjust 
whatever  difficulties  might  arise  between  them, 
by  reference  to  umpires,  to  be  mutually  chos- 
en; and  also  a  Congress  of  Nations,  to  frame 
an  authoritative  Code  of  International  Law, 
and  establish  a  High  Court  of  Nations,  or 
board  of  international  arbitrators,  to  interpret 
that  law,  and  adjudicate  whatever  cases  might 
be  voluntarily  referred  to  them  by  nations  in 
controversy. 

Petitions  for  these  substitutes  have  already- 
been  brought,  with  favourable  results  or  indi- 
cations, before  some  of  our  State  Legislatures, 
and  also  before  Congress  itself;  and  now  we 
wish  to  press  this  subject  anew  upon  the  atten- 
tion of  our  national  rulers,  and  procure  from 
them,  as  soon  as  possible,  such  action  as  shall 
lead  to  the  adoption  of  substitutes  sufficient  to 
supersede  the  long-alleged  necessity  of  war.- 
We  do  not  doubt  it  can  be  done,  but  not  with- 
out efforts  and  means.  Nations  covld,  if  they 
would,  settle  all  their  difficulties  without  war, 
just  as  well  as  individuals  do  theirs  without 
duels.  They  will  do  so,  whenever  the  people, 
as  a  body,  shall  come  to  demand  it  aright ;  and 
hence  we  would  fain  procure  from  the  mass  of 
the  people,  such  a  call  for  these  substitutes,  as 
our  rulers  would  be  sure  to  heed  in  earnest. 

Permit  us,  then,  to  solicit  the  aid  of  Friends 
in  procuring  and  forwarding  such  petitions  to 
Congress.  You  know  best  in  what  way  to  do 
it, — whether  by  petitions  in  common  with  other 
denominations,  or  by  petitions  from  your  own 
Society  alone.  We  should  like  your  services 
in  either  way,  or  both  ;  and,  scattered  as  your 
members  are  all  over  the  land,  they  could  ea- 
sily render  us  very  essential  aid. 

I  hope  every  reader  will  consider  this  note  as 
addressed  to  himself  in  particular. 

Very  respectfully,  . 
Geo.  C.  Beckwith, 
Cor.  Sec.  Am.  Peace  So. 

New  York,  Dec.  9,  1845. 

form  of  petition. 
To  the  Senate  and  House  of  representatives 
of  the  United  States  of  America  : 

The  undersigned,  citizens  (or        )  of 
in  the  State  of  ,  impressed  with 

the  wickedness  and  evils  of  war,  and  believing 
it  possible  to  supersede  its  alleged  necessity,  by 
substitutes  more  effectual  for  all  purposes  of 
justice  between  nations,  respectfully  petition 
that  such  measures  be  taken  as  you  may  deem 
best,  to  secure  such  substitutes,  either  by  treaty 
stipulations  for  the  reference  of  national  dis- 
putes to  umpires  to  be  mutually  chosen,  or  by 


a  Congress  of  Nations  to  agree  upon  a  Code  of 
International  Law,  and  a  Board  of  Internation- 
al Arbitrators,  by  which  their  conflicting  in- 
terests may  be  amicably  adjusted. 

The  Cost  of  War. — During  the  fifty-six 
years'  existence  of  our  Federal  Government 
the  entire  expenditures  of  that  Government, 
excluding  principal  of  public  debt,  have  been  a 
little  under  one  thousand  millions  of  dollars, 
w*hich  have  been  appropriated  as  follows  : 
For  the  Military  service  8286,998,357 
For  the  Naval  service  179,933,124 
For  the  Pensions  54,012,485 
Interest  of  Public  Debt  42,494,855 


Total  $663,438,821 
The  balance  has  been  expended  as  follows  : 
Principal  of  Revolutionary  Debts 
and  Claims,  (estimated.)  near- 
ly 8100,000,000 
Civil  List  63,855,525 
Foreign  Intercourse  36,166,868 
*Indian  Department  42,803,488 
jMiscellaneous  64,107,72^ 


Total,  very  nearly  $306,  933,602 
Thus  we  see  that  this  most  Christian  nation, 
in  something  less  than  a  liletime,  has  paid  near- 
ly seven  hundred  millions  of  dollars  directly 
for  the  cost  of  war,  or  more  than  twice  the  cost 
of  all  its  public  service  beside.  The  expenses 
of  foreign  intercourse,  and  much  else,  are  indi- 
rectly created  or  exaggerated  by  the  spirit  of 
war.  The  real  expenses  of  war,  including  the 
destruction  of  property,  the  stoppage  of  indus- 
try and  improvement,  and  the  blocking  up  of 
our  coasts  and  harbours,  have  been  not  less 
than  tiro  thousand  millions  of  dollars  during 
these  fifty-six- years  of  almost  unbroken  peace. 
What  would  be  the  cost  of  a  seven  years'  war 
at  this  rate?  What  comparison  do  all  our  ex- 
penditures for  religious,  benevolent,  and  philan- 
thropic purposes  bear  to  those  resulting  from 
this  infernal  scourge? — Tribune. 


*Including  payment  for  Indian  lands. 

tlncluding-,  we  presume,  the  purchase  of  Louisiana. 

The  Wall  of  China. — Schlegel  in  his  Phi- 
losophy of  History,  speaking  of  this  stupen- 
dous fabric,  says: — "  Such  is  the  height  and 
thickness  of  this  wall,  that  it  has  been  calculated 
that  its  cubic  contents  exceeds  all  the  buildings 
in  England  and  Scotland  ;  or  again,  that  the 
same  materials  would  serve  to  construct  a  wall 
of  ordinary  height  and  moderate  thickness, 
round  the  whole  earth." 

Strange  Phenomena. — A  late  Galveston  pa- 
per states  that  immediately  after  a  heavy  storm 
of  thunder  and  lightning,  the  bay  was  seen  cov- 
ered with  dead  ducks  and  geese  in  all  direc- 
tions. There  could  not  have  been  much  short 
of  three  thousand  slain  in  the  vicinity.  Others, 
though  not  killed,  were  so  stunned  or  paralysed 
with  the  percussion,  that  they  paddled  about 
in  utter  bewilderment,  as  if  intoxicated  or  af- 
fected with  the  vertigo.  Some  wild  geese  on 
the  prairie  were  also  killed  by  the  same  shocks, 
and  have  since  been  found. 
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For  "  The  Friend." 

THE  PAST— THE  PRESENT. 

This  is  doubtless  a  dark  day,  not  only  in  our 
Society,  but  in  the  whole  religious  world ;  a 
day  of  sifting  and  unsettlement ;  earnest  con- 
tention for  the  truth,  and  zealous  strife  for  er- 
ror. In  many  points  it  bears  a  strong  resem- 
blance to  that  eventful  period  when  George 
Fox  heard  the  voice  of  the  Lord  saying,  "  Thou 
seest  how  young  people  go  together  into  vanity, 
and  old  people  into  the  earth ;  thou  must  for- 
sake all,  young  and  old,  keep  out  of  all,  and  be 
as  a  stranger  unto  all."  Yet  then,  as  now, 
"  there  were  many  tender  people"  up  and  down. 

The  enlightened  followers  of  Christ  cannot 
but  mourn  at  the  melancholy  abuse  of  the  name 
of  religion,  among  the  followers  of  Joe  Smith — 
Robert  Owen — the  Millerites, — and  the  many 
other  delusions  adopted  by  those,  who,  not 
willing  to  enter  into  their  own  hearts  to  work, 
have  all  their  expectations  outward,  and  are 
hence  easily  operated  upon  by  the  "  seeing  of 
the  eye  and  the  hearing  of  the  ear."  And  the 
papers  of  the  day  continually  remind  us,  that 
every  religious  denomination  of  any  note,  has 
elements  for  good  or  evil  at  active  work  within 
it.  "  Suppose  ye  that  I  am  come  to  give  peace 
on  earth  ?  I  tell  you,  nay  ;  but  rather  division." 

Were  every  congregation  composed  of  true 
believers,  such  things  could  not  be.  It  was  a 
hard  doctrine  to  the  unregenerate  that  was 
opened  to  George  Fox,  "  that  none  were  true 
believers,"  but  such  "  as  had  passed  from  death 
to  life  ;"  and  "  that  when  many  people  talked 
of  God  and  of  Christ,  the  serpent  spoke  in 
them." 

It  is  obvious  there  is  now  "  a  great  work 
upon  the  wheel :"  and  doubtless  He  who  seeth 
the  end  from  the  beginning,  will  eventually 
make  all  these  things  work  together  for  his 
glory.  Every  society  has  need  of  purgation, 
and  all  will  be  tried. 

This  is  a  time  peculiarly  calculated  for  the 
members  of  the  Society  of  Friends  to  read  at- 
tentively the  Journal  of  George  Fox,  and  -pon- 
der what  they  read.  Let  them  remember  the 
necessary  trials  and  baptisms  that  preceded  and 
accompanied  his  ministry,  and  gather  a  little 
light  from  the  past  to  dispel  the  gloom  of  the 
present.  And  let  them  mark  the  many  sects 
that  arose  and  fell  in  his  day,  and  how  he  was 
enabled  to  behold  where  and  what  they  were. 

Some  fanatics  now  lay  claim  to  honours  al- 
most divine.  In  1649  George  Fox  met  with 
some  persons  at  Coventry  who  said  "  They 
were  God  :"  these  he  confounded  for  their 
blasphemy.  At  Cleveland  he  found  a  people, 
"  who  had  tasted  of  the  power  of  God.  They 
had  formerly  had  great  meetings,  but  were 
then  shattered  to  pieces,  and  the  heads  of  them 
turned  ranters."  "  They  had  spoke  themselves 
dry."  "  They  took  to  tobacco,  and  drank  ale 
in  their  meetings,  and  were  grown  light  and 
loose."  "  The  heads  of  them  came  to  nothing." 

What  a  dreadful  situation!  to  have  known 
something  of  the  Truth,  and  to  fall  away  from 
it.  Yet  when  the  leaders  "  who  taught  the 
people  to  err"  were  removed,  many  of  the  mis- 
taken but  sincere  seekers  among  them  were 
recovered  from  their  fall. 

False  prophets  were  as  prevalent  in  1651  as 


at  the  present  time.  George  Fox  mentions, 
that  in  that  year  he  had  an  interview  with  some 
called  Ranters.  "  When  we  were  settled,  T. 
Bushel,  the  Ranter,  told  me,  he  had  had  a  vi- 
sion of  me,  that  I  was  sitting  in  a  great  chair, 
and  that  he  was  to  come  and  put  off  his  hat, 
and  bow  down  to  the  ground  before  me ;  which 
he  did.  I  told  him,  it  was  his  own  figure  ;  and 
said,  '  Repent,  thou  beast.'  He  said  it  was  jea- 
lousy in  me  to  say  so.  I  asked  him  the  ground 
of  jealousy,  and  how  it  came  to  be  bred  in  man  1 
And  the  nature  of  a  beast,  what  made  it,  and 
how  it  was  bred  in  man  ?  For  I  saw  him  di- 
rectly in  that  nature  of  the  beast ;  and  there- 
fore I  queried  how  that  nature  came  to  be  bred 
in  him  7  I  told  him,  he  should  give  me  an  ac- 
count of  things  done  in  the  body,  before  we 
came  to  discourse  of  things  done  out  of  the 
body.  So  I  stopt  his  mouth,  and  his  fellow 
Ranters  were  silenced  ;  for  he  was  the  head  of 
them."  "  Then  I  had  good  opportunity  with 
the  people.  I  laid  open  the  Ranters,  ranking 
them  with  the  old  Ranters  in  Sodom." 

In  1654  he  .notes  :  "  About  this  time  Rice 
Jones  of  Nottingham  (who  had  oeen  a  Baptist 
and  was  turned  Ranter)  and  his  company  be- 
gan to  prophesy  against  me,  giving  out,  that  I 
was  then  at  the  highest,  and  after  that  time  I 
should  fall  down  as  fast.  He  sent  a  bundle  of 
railing  papers  from  Nottingham  to  Mansfield, 
Clauson,  and  the  towns  thereabouts,  judging 
Friends  for  declaring  the  truth  in  the  markets 
and  in  the  steeple-houses  ;  which  papers  I  an- 
swered. But  their  prophecies  came  upon  them- 
selves ;  for  soon  after  they  fell  to  pieces,  and 
many  of  his  followers  became  Friends,  and 
continued  so.  And  through  the  Lord's  bless- 
ed power  Truth  and  Friends  have  increased, 
and  do  increase  in  the  increase  of  God  ;  and 
I  by  the  same  power  have  been  and  am  pre 
served,  and  kept  in  the  everlasting  Seed,  that 
never  fell  nor  changes.  But  Rice  Jones  took 
the  oaths  that  were  put  to  him,  and  so  diso 
beyed  the  command  of  Christ.  Many  such 
false  prophets  have  risen  up  against  me,  but 
the  Lord  hath  blasted  them,  and  will  blast  all 
who  rise  up  against  the  blessed  Seed,  and  me 
in  that.  My  confidence  is  in  the  Lord  ;  for 
whosoever  did,  I  saw  their  end,  and  how  the 
Lord  would  confound  them  before  he  sent  me 
forth." 

In  the  same  year,  when  travelling  in  the 
Peak-country,  he  met  with  some  who  opposed 
him,  "  and  fell  a  swearing."  In  Swanington, 
others  "  sung,  whistled,  and  danced  ;  but  the 
Lord's  power  so  prevailed  over  them,  that 
many  of  them  were  convinced."  A  part  of 
their  practices  are  followed  by  the  Shakers 
now. 

Among  the  persuasions  which  George  Fox 
reasoned  with  in  1661,  were  "  Presbyterians, 
Independents,  Seekers,  Baptists,  Episcopal- 
men,  Socinians,  Brownists,  Lutherans,  Calvin- 
ists,  Arminians,  Fifth-monarchy-men,  Fami- 
lists,  Muggletonians,  and  Ranters ;  none  of 
which  would  affirm  [when  brought  to  the  test] 
they  had  tho  same  power  and  spirit,  that  the 
apostles  had  and  were  in  ;  so  in  that  power  and 
Spirit  the  Lord  gave  us  dominion  over  them 
all." 

The  Fifth-monarchy-men  of  that  time,  will 
remind  some  of  this  day  of  the  delusions  of  the 


Millerites ;  "  for  they  looked  for  Christ's  per- 
sonal coming  in  an  outward  form  and  manner, 
and  fixed  the  time  to  the  year  1666  ;  at  which 
time  some  of  them  prepared  themselves  when 
it  thundered  and  rained,  thinking  Christ  was 
then  come  to  set  up  his  kingdom." 

Even  the  miserable  Perfectionists,  and  Fou- 
riers,  had  their  progenitors.  In  1668,  George 
Fox  met  at  Southampton  with  a  company  of 
like  principles  and  practices.  He  told  them, 
The  plagues  and  judgments  of  God  would 
overtake  them,  and  come  upon  them."  After- 
wards one  of  their  leaders,  who  had  publicly 
boasted  of  his  unchastity,   hanged  himself. 

The  woman  also  had  like  to  have  cut  a  child's 
throat."  How  close  the  resemblance  to  what 
has  since  occurred,  where  insanity  and  suicide 
have  followed  in  the  train  of  crime  in  the  hold- 
ers of  similar  views. 

In  the  periods  of  great  unsettlement  adverted 
to,  say  from  1645  to  the  end  of  that  century — 
and  for  the  last  twenty-five  years — the  minds 
of  men  appear  to  have  awakened  from  resting 
in  forms  and  ceremonies  on  the  one  hand,  and 
utter  indifference  on  the  other,  to  a  conscious- 
ness that  something  else  was  required ;  and 
without  experiencing  that  wisdom  which  is  pro- 
fitable to  direct,  they  proceeded  in  the  activity 
of  self  to  .  do  whatever  their  heated  imagina- 
tions prompted,  or  their  leaders  directed.  Much 
honest  zeal  and  sincerity  were  in  most  of  these 
movements,  and  many  disastrous  consequences 
followed  their  fanaticism.  People  thus  aroused, 
were  nof  to  be  expected  to  slip  back  quietly 
into  the  routines  with  which  they  had  become 
dissatisfied.  George  Fox  passed  through  the 
land  shaken  by  conflicting  parties,  and  he 
found,  amid  much  rubbish  and  error,  a  seeking 
seed  wherever  he  came.  Every  stripe  he  suf- 
fered added  to  his  converts,  and  every  impri- 
sonment he  underwent  set  some  free  from  the 
bonds  with  which  their  spiritual  faculties  were 
fettered.  This  was  the  time  the  Master  had 
chosen  to  send  him  forth  ;  and  he  was  made 
instrumental  in  gathering  some  of  those  already 
shaken  loose  from  their  old  dogmas,  as  well  as. 
others  of  all  persuasions,  to  the  alone  Teacher, 
and  settling  a  body  of  people,  whose  influence 
has  been  felt  for  good  upon  all  other  denomi- 
nations, in  exampling  them  in  the  duties  of  re- 
ligion, and  standing  so  far  aloof  from  them, 
that  all  their  actions  may  be  seen. 

Of  latter  time  there  has  been  found,  as  wealth 
and  other  extraneous  distinctions  have  given 
an  importance  to  individuals  unknown  to  the 
Truth,  a  disposition  in  some  persons  and  places 
to  desert  first  principles,  and  retrograde  to 
things  from  whence  our  forefathers  were 
brought  out. 

Again  the  elements  have  been  set  in  motion ; 
all  religious  persuasions  are  in  a  ferment — wild 
fantasies  are  abroad  in  the  earth- — the  people 
are  seeking  a  sign — and  the  Society  of  Friends, 
wherever  they  have  deserted  them,  must  rally 
back  to  ancient  principles,  to  those  of  Fox, 
Barclay  and  Penn,  eschewing  all  modern'  inno- 
vations, and  it  will  again  be  found,  that  an 
honest  Quaker  can  "  shake  the  country  for  ten 
miles  round."  This  is  emphatically  a  time 
calling  upon  Friends  to  stand  true  to  their  prin- 
ciples, no  matter  what  may  be  said — even  by 
misled  persons  professing  the  same  faith— 
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stand  with  your  lamps  burning  and  your  loins 
girded.  The  times  call  for  it — the  church  calls' 
for  it; — the  clouds  that  now  impend  will  van- J 
ish  in  the  Lord's  time — and  unadulterated' 
Quakerism  will  shine  in  pristine  lustre.  Many 
will  be  gathered  from  the  conflicting  noises 
that  are  in  the  earth,  to  the  waters  of  Shiloh, 
that  run  softly. 

Read,  attentively  read,  the  Journal  of  George 
Fox,  and  compare  the  Past  with  the  Present. 

X.  Y. 


From  the  London  Friend. 

John  Bowne  and  Family. 

John  Bowne  was  born  at  Matlock  in  Derby- 
shire, on  the  9th  of  the  First  month,  1627,  and 
was  the  son  of  Thomas  Bowne,  who  under- 
went the  ceremony  of  water  baptism  there,  on 
the  25th  of  the  Third  month,  1595.  In  1649  J. 
B.  left  England  with  his  father  and  sister  Do- 
rothy, and  arrived  in  Boston  in  America  the 
same  year.  In  1656,  he  married  Hannah 
Pheaks,  probably  of  Dutch  descent,  and  re- 
moved to  Flushing,  where  in  1661,  he  built  the 
house  in  which  for  forty  years,  the  Yearly, 
Quarterly,  and  Monthly  Meetings  of  Friends 
for  the  province  of  New  York  were  held,  and 
which  has  ever  since  been  occupied  by  his  des- 
cendants. 

His  wife  having  become  acquainted  with 
some  of  the  people  called  Quakers,  who  were 
then  in  the  practice  of  holding  their  small  meet- 
ings in  the  woods,  soon  felt  a  strong  attach- 
ment to  their  Society,  and  was  received  as  a 
member  amongst  them.  On  one  occasion, 
John  Bowne  went  out  of  curiosity  to  look  at 
them  when  assembled  together,  and  was  so 
powerfully  affected  with  the  beauty  and  simplici- 
ty of  their  worship,  that  he  invited  them  to 
hold  their  meetings  for  the  future  at  his  house. 
It  was  not  long  before  he  joined  them  himself, 
not  merely  out  of  regard  to  his  wife,  but  from 
the  conviction  which  his  judgment  had  received 
of  the  truth  of  their  principles.  In  a  little  time 
his  faith  was  put  to  the  test,  and  he  had  large- 
ly to  partake  of  the  sufferings  to  which  his  fel- 
low believers  were  exposed,  enduring  imprison- 
ment, banishment,  and  severe  privations,  for 
the  testimony  of  a  good  conscience.  Flushing 
was  in  the  colony  of  the  New  Netherlands, 
ihen  under  the  Government  of  the  Dutch  ;  and 
it  appears  from  the  Dutch  records  kept  at 
Albany,  that  complaint  was  made  on  the  24th 
of  Sixth  month,  1662,  that  many  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Flushing  were  followers  of  Friends 
(therein  designated  as  the  strolling  people  call- 
ed Quakers)  who  held  their  meetings  at  the 
house  of  John  Bowne.  J.  B.  was  accordingy 
put  in  prison,  and  sentenced  to  be  fined  £25 
Flemish,  with  the  charges  of  the  Justicium  ;  and 
was  expressly  admonished  to  refrain  from  all 
such  meetings,  under  pain  of  fine  and  ultimate 
banishment.  For  refusing  to  pay  the  fine,  he 
was  put  into  a  dungeon  at  "  Manhatons,"  where 
he  was  kept  on  bread  and  water,  no  person  be- 
ing permitted  to  see  or  speak  with  him.  J. 
Besse  says,  in  his  Account  of  Sufferings,  that 
he  was  confined  there  for  a  long  time  and  almost 
famished  to  death.  Afterwards  he  was  taken 
to  the  Stadt-House,  and  there  being  placed  in 
the  prison-room,  was  allowed  to  see  his  wife 


with  some  other  friends  ;  but  he  was  also  in- 
formed that  the  court  had  resolved  he  should 
pay  the  fine  within  three  months,  or  be  sent 
out  of  the  country.  About  this  time  he  receiv- 
ed a  letter,  directed  "  For  the  hands  of  my  dear 
friend  John  Bowne,  at  prison  in  the  Manhaton, 
these  deliver,"  from  which  the  following  is  ex- 
tracted. 

"  John  Bowne, — Dear  friend  I  dearly  salute 
thee,  and  in  that  love  which  changeth  not,  do 
I  embrace  thee,  and  am  near  thee  in  the  spirit 
though  afar  off  in  the  body  ;  beseeching  thee, 
my  dear  friend,  to  eye  and  mind  the  Lord  in  all 
his  outgoings  and  his  comings  in,  and  heed  not 
the  wrath  that  thou  mayst  see  the  enemies  of 
our  God  in,  for  their  time  is  but  short,  and  our 
God  will  greatly  appear  for  us,  and  thou .  my 
dearly  beloved  in  the  Lord,  be  valiant  and  bold 
in  and  for  the  Truth,  thou  whom  our  God  has 
chosen  and  called  forth  in  these  parts  to  suffer 
for  Him  and  his  everlasting  Truth,  in  the  midst 
of  a  perverse  generation.  And  this  know,  my 
dear  friend,  that  the  eyes  of  many  are  upon  thee, 
some  for  evil  and  some  for  good,  therefore,  my 
friend,  be  staid  in  thy  mind  and  freely  given  up 
in  all  things,  that  thou  mayst  be  of  good  sa- 
vour for  our  God,  both  in  them  that  are  ap- 
pointed for  life,  and  also  in  them  that  perish.  I 
know  that  if  thou  abide  faithful,  thou  shalt  not 
be  tempted  above  measure.  The  God  of  love 
and  our  Life  keep  thee  in  perfect  peace.  Amen 
saith  my  soul,  so  be  it  :  thy  dear  brother  in 
love,  "  Called  John  Hodson." 

Bated  1662. 

On  the  31st  of  the  Tenth  month,  John 
Bowne  was  put  on  board  a  ship  and  sent  to 
Holland,  but  it  would  appear  that  he  was  al- 
lowed by  the  Captain  to  leave  the  ship  upon  its 
arrival  on  the  coast  of  Ireland,  and  to  proceed 
through  England  to  Amsterdam  ;  since  in  a 
letter  written  from  that  city,  on  the  9th  of  the 
Fourth  month,  1663,  he  mentions  passing 
through  Ireland,  Derbyshire  and  London  on 
the  way  to  Holland  ;  we  learn  from  the  Flush- 
ing papers,  that  he  arrived,  at  Amsterdam,  on 
the  29th  of  the  Second  month,  1663.  Whilst 
there  he  had  several  interviews,  in  company 
with  Benjamin  Fordly  and  William  Caton,  with 
the  West  India  Company,  and  was  told  he 
might  send  for  his  wife  and  children,  but  that 
he  could  not  be  suffered  to  live  in  the  province 
unless  he  would  submit  to  the  laws.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  despatch  respecting  him  from  the 
magistrates  of  the  Colony  to  the  West  India 
Company,  which  was  sent  by  the  ship  that 
brought  him  to  Europe. 

"  Honourable  right  respectable  gentleman, 
we  omitted  in  our  general  letter,  the  troubles 
and  difficulties,  which  we  and  many  of  our 
good  inhabitants,  have,  for  some  time  met  with, 
and  which  are  daily  renewed  by  the  sect  called 
Quakers,  chiefly  in  the  country,  and  principal- 
ly in  the  English  villages,  establishing  forbid- 
den conventicles,  and  frequenting  them  contra- 
ry to  our  published  placards,  and  disturbing  in 
a  manner  the  public  peace ;  in  so  far  that  seve- 
ral of  our  magistrates  and  well-affectioned  sub- 
jects, have  remonstrated  and  complained  to  us, 
from  time  to  time,  of  their  insufferable  obstina- 
cy. One  of  their  principal  leaders  is  named 
John  Bowne,  who  for  his  transgressions  was 
in  conformity  to  the  placards  condemned  in  a 


fine  of  150  guilders.  He  has  been  now  under 
arrest  more  than  three  months  on  account  of 
his  obstinacy  in  refusing  to  pay  the  same,  in 
which  he  still  continues,  so  that  we  have  at 
last  resolved,  or  rather  have  been  compelled  to 
transport  him  in  this  ship  from  this  province, 
in  the  hope  that  others  might  thereby  be  discou- 
raged. If  however  no  salutary  impression  is 
made  by  these  means  upon  others,  we  shall, 
though  against  our  inclination,  be  compelled  to 
prosecute  such  persons  in  a  more  severe  man- 
ner. Upon  which  subject,  we  solicit  to  be  fa- 
voured with  your  honours'  wise  and  prudent 
judgment.  And  with  our  cordial  salutations, 
we  recommend  your  honours  to  God's  protec- 
tion, and  remain  honourable  and  right  respect- 
able gentlemen,  your  honours'  faithful  servants. 
Fort  Amsterdam,  in  New  Netherlands,  9th 
January,  1663." 

To  this  the  Company  returned  a  prompt  re- 
ply, in  which  they  manifested  a  much  more 
wise  and  liberal  spirit  than  had  characterised 
the  proceedings  of  the  colony.  Their  despatch 
is  as  follows. 

"  Extract  of  Despatch  addressed  to  the  Go- 
vernor and  Council  of  the  New  Netherlands, 
dated  Amsterdam,  16th  April,  1663. 

"  Lastly,  we  learnt  from  your  letter,  that 
you  had  exiled  and  transported  hither  a  cer- 
tain Quaker  named  John  Bowne,  and  although 
it  is  our  cordial  desire  that  such  and  other  sec- 
tarians may  not  be  found  there,  yet  as  the  con- 
trary seems  to  be  the  case,  we  doubt  very 
much  if  rigorous  proceedings  against  them 
ought  not  to  be  discontinued,  except  you  intend 
to  check  and  destroy  your  population,  which 
however  in  the  youth  of  your  existence,  ought 
rather  to  be  encouraged  by  all  possible  means. 
Wherefore  it  is  our  opinion  that  some  conni- 
vance will  be  useful  ;  for  the  consciences  of 
men,  at  least,  ought  ever  to  remain  free  and 
unshackled.  Let  every  one  be  unmolested  so 
long  as  he  is  modest,  so  long  as  his  conduct  in 
a  political  sense  is  irreproachable,  so  long  as 
he  does  not  disturb  others  or  oppose  the  gov- 
ernment. This  maxim  of  moderation  has  al- 
ways been  the  guide  of  the  magistrates  of  this 
city,  and  the  consequence  has'  been,  that  from 
every  land  people  have  flocked  to  this  asylum. 
Tread  thus  in  their  steps  and  we  doubt  not  you 
will  be  blessed. 

"  (Signed)  The  Directors  of  the  West  India 
Company  Amsterdam  department.  Abraham 
Wilmerdonk,  David  Van  Baule." 

In  a  letter  sent  to  his  wife  by  John  Bowne 
from  Amsterdam,  he  writes  thus : 

"  My  dearest  desire  for  thee  is,  that  thou 
mayst  be  preserved  faithful  to  the  Lord,  and 
grow  and  prosper  in  his  living  truth.  *  *  * 
I  find  the  Lord  to  be  my  sure  helper,  my  rock, 
and  my  defence ;  He  hath  brought  me  to  be 
content  with  what  he  is  pleased  to  direct  me  in. 
*  *  *  I  manifested  my  case  to  the  West 
India  Company,  by  sending  in  a  writing  which 
they  read,  and  accordingly  appointed  a  commit- 
tee to  sit  about  it ;  but  it  being  feasting  time, 
and  they  that  are  great  not  minding  them  that 
are  little,  we  could  not  get  a  hearing  for  four- 
teen days ;  but  when  we  came  before  them, 
they  were  very  moderate,  and  promised  with- 
out any  scruple,  that  the  next  day  at  the  tenth 
hour  my  goods  should  be  delivered  to  me." 
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His  address  to  the  West  India  Company  has 
been  preserved  ;  in  it  he  states  that  they  had 
engaged  to  him  through  one  of  their  members 
to  do  towards  him  as  they  would  be  done  by 
themselves  ;  and  he  asks  which  of  them  being 
taken  forcibly  and  without  cause  from  their  wife 
and  family,  would  desire  to  be  bound  not  to  re- 
turn to  them,  unless  upon  such  terms  as  should 
compel  them  to  act  contrary  to  their  consciences 
and  to  deny  their  faith.  And  he  informs  them, 
that  he  would  rather  want  the  company  of  his 
dear  wife  and  children,  and  suffer  the  imprison- 
ment of  his  person  and  the  ruin  of  his  property, 
than  yield  to  so  unreasonable  a  demand.  His 
remonstrance  seems,  as  may  be  gathered  from 
the  letter  to  his  wife  just  quoted,  to  have  been  ef- 
fectual, for  we  find  him  leaving  Holland  very 
shortly  afterwards  for  England,  a  free  man. 
He  paid  a  visit  to  his  sister  Truth  at  Selby, 
and  soon  afterwards  embarked  for  Barbadoes, 
where  he  arrived  on  the  16th  of  the  Ninth 
month,  1663  ;  but  he  did  not  reach  home  till 
the  beginning  of  the  next  year.  It  does  not 
appear  that  the  Dutch  colonial  government  ever 
again  attempted  to  interfere  with  Friends  in  the 
discharge  of  their  religious  duties  ;  and  it  is  re- 
lated in  Besses  Sufferings,  that "  some  time  af- 
ter J.  B.'s  return,  the  Governor  meeting  him  in 
the  street,  seemed  ashamed  of  what  he  had  done, 
and  told  him  he  was  glad  to  see  him  safe  home 
again,  and  that  he  hoped  he  should  never  act  in 
the  same  way  to  any  of  his  friends.  A  token  of 
repentance,"  adds  J.  Besse,  "  and  of  an  ingen- 
uous disposition,  such  as  few,  if  any,  of  the 
rigid  persecutors  of  New  England  did  ever 
shew."  Vol.  ii.  p.  237.  Some  letters  have 
been  preserved,  addressed  to  John  Bowne  by 
various  Friends  ;  amongst  them  is  the  fragment 
of  one  from  George  Fox,  of  which  we  have 
transcribed  the  chief  part. 

"  Our  travels  have  been  so  great  by  land  and 
water,  through  Maryland,  and  Virginia,  and 
Carolina,  that  had  we  not  returned  as  we  did, 
we  might  bave  been  frozen  up.  But  we  have 
returned  back  to  Maryland ;  the  work  of  the 
Lord  is  great,  and  his  Truth  spreadeth  greatly, 
praised  be  God.  Remember  my  dear  love  to 
Friends  of  Oysterbay  and  Gravesend,  and  all 
the  rest  as  though  I  named  them,  and  [my  de- 
sire is]  for  all  of  them  to  dwell  in  the  Word  of 
God  together,  as  heirs  of  Grace  and  Life  ;  and 
so  the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  be  in  and 
with  you  all.  Amen. 

"  G.  Fox." 

"Maryland,  Eleventh  Month  1st,  1672." 

Hannah  Bowne,  the  wife  of  J.  B.,  had  re- 
ceived a  gift  in  the  ministry  ;  and  in  the  early 
part  of  the  year  1675,  she  left  her  home  to  pay 
a  religious  visit  to  Friends  in  Great  Britain. 
From  her  husband's  testimony  respecting  her, 
it  appears  that  she  paid  two  visits  to  this  coun- 
try, of  which  this  was  probably  the  first.  In  a 
letter,  dated  18th  of  Third  month,  1675-6,  her 
husband  thus  addressed  her. 

"  Dear  heart,  to  particularize  all  who  desire 
to  be  remembered  to  thee  would  be  exceeding 
large,  but  this  I  may  say  for  friends,  relations, 
neighbours,  and  people,  the  like  largeness  of 
love  for  one  particular  person  I  have  seldom 
found  amongst  them,  as  it  is  for  thee."  i 

The  letter  is  directed, 

"  To  be  left  with  John  Elson,  at  the  sign  of 


the  Peel,  St.  John  Street.  For  my  dear  wife, 
Hannah  Bowne,  London,  Old  England, 
these." 

(To  be  continued.) 

For  "The  Friend." 

PROPRIETARY  CORRESPONDENCE. 

(Continued  from  page  90.) 
The  publication  of  this  long  and  broken  se- 
ries of  letters  may  appear  to  some  to  have  no 
other  object  than  the  gratification  of  an  idle 
propensity  to  pry  into  matters,  which,  having 
lost  their  interest  by  lapse  of  time,  are  of  little 
or  no  interest  to  us.  But  a  better  object  may, 
and,  it  is  hoped  will,  be  in  some  degree  attained 
by  it. 

There  has  no  end  yet  been  found  to  the  mak- 
ing of  books,  not  only  upon  new,  but  upon  old 
subjects  ;  and,  perhaps,  at  no  time,  more  than 
the  present,  has  the  disposition  to  re-write  his- 
tory been  more  active.  Publications  having 
reference  to  the  Society  of  Friends,  their  prin- 
ciples and  distinguished  men,  have  multiplied 
of  late ;  and  although,  in  many  respects,  much 
more  candid  and  satisfactory  than  former 
works,  some  errors  are  continued  by  them  to 
the  present  day.  There  seems  to  be  no  more 
effectual  method  of  exploding  these,  than  bring- 
ing to  the  light  the  contemporary  evidences, 
which  have  been  suffered  to  slumber  in  dark- 
ness ;  no  one  having  yet  taken  the  pains  to 
bring  them  forth  and  make  them  tell  their  tale 
of  the  past  to  the  present  generation. 

Had  some  of  the  facts  which  are  developed 
in  this  correspondence  been  more  generally 
made  known,  several  misrepresentations  in  re- 
lation to  the  acts  and  motives  of  William  Penn, 
which  have  been  reiterated  by  writers  upon  the 
history  of  Pennsylvania,  might  have  been  pre- 
vented. The  Colonial  History  of  the  United 
States,  by  James  Grahame,  recently  republish- 
ed in  this  country,  under  the  high  sanction  of 
the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  devotes 
many  pages  to  Pennsylvania  and  her  Founder. 
This  work,  although  not  much  known,  as  yet, 
in  this  country,  enjoys  a  considerable  and  in- 
creasing reputation  abroad,  and  bids  fair  to  be- 
come a  standard  book.  The  author,  a  Scotch- 
man, now  deceased,  was  impelled  to  the  per- 
formance of  his  task  by  the  great  interest  he 
felt  in  his  subject,  and  a  strong  desire  to  pre- 
sent it  in  a  fair  light  to  the  attention  of  the 
English  world  ;  and  he  brought  to  the  work 
many  excellent  qualifications.  But  every  his- 
torian has  his  bias.  Grahame  was  of  a  de- 
cidedly religious  cast  of  mind,  and,  of  course, 
partial  to  the  particular  system  of  faith  to  which 
he  was  attached.  That  system  differed  mate- 
rially from  the  doctrinal  belief  of  the  Society  of 
which  Penn  was  so  distinguished  a  defender. 
It  was  quite  natural  then  for  Grahame  to  seek 
to  palliate — though  he  does  not  excuse — some 
of  the  sorrowful  errors  into  which  the  Puritan 
colonists  fell,  and  where  their  policy  contrast- 
ed disadvantageously  with  that  of  Penn,  almost 
unconsciously  to  cast  a  shade  over  the  lustre 
of  the  latter; — to  tell  us  that  although  the  Pu- 
ritan was  stern  and  bloody  in  his  dealings  with 
the  aborigines,  yet  that  he  was  really  actuated 
by  too  ardent  a  zeal  for  their  religious  welfare  ; 
while  Penn,  careless  of  their  conversion  to 
Christianity,  sought  only  to  win  their  friend- 


ship ; — to  tell  us  that  the  Puritan  was  unhappy 
in  setting  his  foot  upon  a  soil  occupied  by  fierce 
and  warlike  tribes,  while  Penn  was  equally 
happy  in  placing  his  people  amidst  a  conquer- 
ed and  abject  race.  And  it  was  natural  for 
him,  as  connected  with  that  community,  who, 
in  former  days,  expelled,  with  so  much  vigor, 
the  Roman  Catholic  from  Scotland,  to  have  so 
strong  an  aversion  to  the  name  of  a  Stuart,  as 
hardly  to  be  able  to  tolerate  the  idea,  that  Penn 
could,  with  unimpaired  integrity,  use  tbe  means 
which  Providence  had  placed  within  his  reach, 
to  influence  the  monarchs  of  that  dynasty,  even 
though  it  were  for  good.  But  it  seems  strange 
how,  as  a  consistent  historian,  he  could  allow 
his  prejudices  to  carry  him  so  far  as  to  believe 
and  relate,  in  apparent  good  faith,  that  William 
Penn,  whom  he  acknowledges  to  have  been  one 
of  the  most  tolerant  and  benevolent  of  law- 
givers, and,  in  the  administration  of  his  govern- 
ment, thoroughly  averse  to  every  degree  of 
persecution,  could  be  so  "  dazzled"  by  regal 
splendour,  as  to  be  unable  to  see,  in  their  true 
light,  the  cruel  oppressions  practised  upon  the 
political  opponents  of  the  Crown,  by  his  royal 
patron,  even  to  such  a  degree  as  to  be  a  willing 
spectator  of  the  hanging  of  one  and  the  burn- 
ing of  another, — the  latter  a  woman  !  And, 
notwithstanding  the  high  encomiums  he  pro- 
nounces upon  the  self-sacrificing  spirit  of  Penn, 
in  abandoning  a  splendid  career  of  worldly 
honour  and  exalted  rank,  and  spending  a  large 
portion  of  his  life  and  energies,  and  the  whole 
of  a  rich  inheritance,  to  found  a  great  asylum 
in  the  wilderness,  for  the  poor  and  oppressed  of 
all  nations,  where  every  one  might  worship 
God  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  conscience, 
so  that  he  was  himself  reduced  to  poverty  and 
a  prison ; — yet  he  repeats,  though  in  milder 
terms  than  his  predecessors,  the  old  aspersion, 
that  Penn  had,  after  he  left  Pennsylvania, 
"  abandoned  all  thoughts  of  returning,"  prefer- 
ring "  the  courtly  shades  of  Kensington  to  the 
wild  woods  of  Pennsylvania." 

No  man  could,  with  sincerity,  bestow  the 
high  praise  upon  another,  which  Grahame,  in 
some  passages  of  his  work,  awards  to  Penn, 
and  yet  not  believe  him  to  be  a  man  of  truth. 
Had  he  then  seen  the  confidential  letters  of 
Penn,  to  his  secretary,  he  could  not  have  failed 
to  recognize  in  them  the  earnest  desire,  and, 
indeed,  fixed  determination  of  the  Proprietary, 
to  fly  from  the  precincts  of  a  corrupt  court  to 
the  sweet  solitudes  of  Pennsylvania,  whenever 
he  felt  that  he  could  disengage  himself,  with- 
out injury  to  the  welfare  of  the  colony  ;  and  he 
would  have  seen,  that  had  not  Penn,  in  his  long 
negotiation  with  the  Crown,  steadily  insisted 
upon  the  continued  protection  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  in  the  privileges  which  he  had  gained 
for  them,  he  might  readily,  for  an  ample  sum, 
have  divested  himself  of  the  perplexities  of  go- 
vernment, and  freed  himself  from  the  load  of 
debt  which  oppressed  him.  It  has  been  seen 
how  earnestly  his  secretary  urged  him,  for  his 
own  ease,  to  sell  the  government ;  and  it  will 
appear  hereafter,  that  he  only  refrained  from 
doing  so,  and  thus  at  once  ridding  himself  of 
endless  anxiety  and  vexation,  by  his  willing- 
ness to  suffer  for  the  true-hearted  in  his  colony. 
Grahame,  as  well  as  other  historians,  has 
treated  the  controversies  which  were  waged 
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against  Penn,  by  the  colonial  assembly,  as  de-  taken  place  within  a  few  weeks,  and  offered  a 


rogatory  to  the  character  of  Friends.  This  is 
upon  the  supposition,  that  that  body  was  mainly 
composed  of  members  of  the  Society.  It  was 
so  at  first ;  but  the  attentive  reader  of  this  cor- 
respondence will  have  noticed,  that,  at  a  very 
early  period,  the  cares  and  tendencies  of  politi- 
cal life  became  irksome  to  those  whose  thoughts 
and  hopes  were,  in  a  great  degree,  turned 
toward  "  that  better  country,  that  is  an  heaven- 
ly," in  expectationof  which  the  patriarchs  of  old 
looked  upon  themselves  but  as  wayfarers  and 
pilgrims  in  a  strange  land.  The  Society,  then, 
as  at  other  times,  had  many  nominal  members, 
— respectable  men,  to  whom  the  excitement 
and  reputation  attached  to  prominent  stations 
offered  temptations.  Again,  in  the  time  of 
Keith,  many  quite  forsook  the  Society,  and 
some  became  much  disaffected,  though  not 
formally  disunited.  It  will  shortly  be  seen,  in 
the  course  of  this  correspondence,  to  how  great 
a  degree  the  legislative  power  of  the  province 
had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  such,  and  of  per- 
sons not  at  all  connected  with  Friends,  even 
while  the  Society  still  had  the  numerical  pre- 
ponderance in  the  community ;  and  how,  upon 
one  occasion,  when  party  spirit  had  reached 
such  a  height,  that  a  serious  explosion  was  ap- 
prehended, a  feeling  appeal  from  Penn,  induced 
the  faithful  once  more  to  assert  their  political 
power ;  and  what  an  entire  change  was,  for  a 
time,  effected,  in  the  character  of  the  assembly, 
and  how  harmoniously  and  smoothly,  while 
the  impulse  lasted,  the  wheels  of  government 
moved  on. 

Grahame  speaks  of  the  Indian  tribes  with 
whom  Penn  had  to  deal,  as  though  they 
were  a  humbled  and  dejected  race,  already 
tamed  to  his  hand  by  the  martial  prowess  of 
others,  and  the  same  idea  re-appears  in  the 
recently  published  history  of  Wyoming  ;  the 
worthy  author  of  which — the  well  known 
Charles  Miner — has  made  use  of  the  same 
comparison  between  the  dispirited  Lenni  Len- 
ape,  (as  they  were  called,)  and  their  arrogant 
and  domineering  masters — the  Six  Nations, — 
in  a  manner  which>  whether  designed  or  not, 
tends  to  detract  from  the  reputed  power  of 
Penn's  pacific  policy.  But  it  will  be  seen,  in 
a  subsequent  number  of  this  series,  that  the 
mollifying  influence  of  his  Christian  benevo- 
lence was  by  no  means  confined  to  the  con- 
quered Delawares,  but  extended,  in  a  remark- 
able manner,  to  their  haughty  masters. 

While  we  ought  to  entertain  no  desire  to  idol- 
ize any  man,  or  exalt  him  as  an  example  of 
super-human  perfection,  it  is  right  that  justice, 
at  least,  should  be  done  to  him  ;  and  should  he 
have  become  so  distinguished  as  the  advocate 
of  principles  important  to  the  welfare  of  man- 
kind, as,  in  a  manner,  to  have  become  identi- 
fied with  them;  it  is  especially  desirable,  that 
we  should  have  the  opportunity  of  judging  of 
the  motives  and  circumstances  which  directed 
him,  by  what  has  proceeded  from  his  own  pen 
and  those  of  his  bosom  friends,  in  their  confi- 
dential correspondence  with  each  other. 

These  remarks  may  be  thought  to  be  awk- 
wardly thrust  in  among. these  letters,  being 
better  suited  to  an  introduction  than  an  ap- 
proaching conclusion.  But  it  may  be  observed, 
that  the  re-publication  of  Grahame  has  only 


good  illustration  of  the  utility  of  a  wider  dii 
fusion  of  the  knowledge  of  such  facts  as  are 
noticed  in  this  correspondence. 

(To  be  continued.) 

For  "  The  Friend." 

HISTORY 

OF  THE  RELIGIOUS  PROGRESS  OF  THE 

"People  called  Quakers"  in  Pennsylvania. 

BY  SAMUEL  SMITH. 

(Continued  from  page  94.) 

Chapter  IX. — Continuation  of  George  Keith's  separa- 
tion, with  the  accounts  of  the  Meeting  of  Ministers 
held  in  Burlington  and  Philadelphia.  The  testimo- 
ny of  the  Yearly  Meeting  on  the  same  subject ;  and 
the  arrival  of  Thomas  Wilson  and  James  Dicken- 
son, with  a  short  relation  of  their  services. 

1692. — I  have  meddled  on  the  subjects 
here  agitated  more  from  necessity  than 
choice.  It  was  material  the  beginning  and 
progress  of  this  great  breach  in  a  community, 
reputable  for  established  order,  should  be  im- 
partially stated ;  there  are  many  families  not 
yet  returned  to  the  situation  their  ancestors 
left,  and  some  with  whom  a  kind  of  hereditary 
prejudice  seems  to  be  yielding  to  examination 
and  candour.  He  that  would  do  the  subject 
justice,  must  take  into  the  account  as  well  the 
manner  as  matter,  and  the  effects  it  produced  ; 
more  of  these  will  be  seen  hereafter,  as  they 
happened  in  course  of  time.  The  state  of  the 
case,  given  by  two  of  the  Meetings  of  Minis- 
ters, the  one  held  at  Burlington,  the  other  at 
Philadelphia,  as  the  same  were  presented  to 
the  Second-day's  morning  meeting,  held  in 
London,  was  as  followeth  : 

"  The  present  case  truly  stated  in  reference 
to  the  testimony  given  forth  against  George 
Keith,  by  the  public  Friends,  the  20th  of  the 
Fourth  month,  1692. 

"  Our  late  Friend,  George  Keith,  having  be- 
fore, and  at  the  meeting  of  the  Ministering 
Friends,  held  at  Burlington,  in  the  last  First 
month,  there,  openly,  in  a  wrathful  and  bitter 
spirit,  reviled  and  abused  the  said  meeting  by 
saying,  That  they  were  met  together  to  cloak 
heresy  and  deceit ;  and  that  there  were  more 
damnable  heresies  and  doctrines  of  devils 
among  the  Quakers,  than  among  any  profes- 
sion of  protestants ;  and  though  these  unbro- 
therlike  and  unchristian  expressions  were  ut- 
tered by  him  in  their  hearing,  that  they  need- 
ed no  further  proof  or  evidence  of  the  same  ; 
and  thereupon  might  have  proceeded  to  have 
disowned  him  as  a  ministering  brother,  he  con- 
tinuing his  accusation  with  as  much  vehemency 
and  rage;  yet  notwithstanding  the  said  meet- 
ing having  regard  to  him,  knowing  the  brittle- 
ness  of  his  disposition,  omitted  any  further 
notice  than  an  entry  of  his  reproachful  speech- 
es, giving  him  to  understand  that  we  expected 
he  should  condemn  the  same,  and  accordingly 
appointed  two  of  his  brethren,  and  members  of 
the  same  meeting,  to  admonish  him  and  lay 
before  him  his  rude  deportment,  and  his  unsa- 
voury words,  and  to  return  his  answer  to  the 
next  meeting  of  that  kind,  which  followed  in 
course  three  months  after  at  Philadelphia.  The 
said  appointed  Friends,  viz.,  Samuel  Jennings 
and  Griffith  Owen,  accordingly  visited  him, 
the  said  George  Keith,  and  reminded  him  of  the 


abuses  given  by  him  to  the  meeting,  and  re- 
peated his  words  unto  hirn  ;  upon  which  he 
justified  the  same,  and  speaking  the  said  words 
over,  he  declared  the  same  again,  viz.,  That 
they  were  met  together  to  cloak  heresy  and  de- 
ceit ;  and  that  there  were  more  damnable  he- 
resies and  doctrines  of  devils  amongst  them, 
than  amongst  any  profession  of  protestants  ; 
and  that  he  trampled  their  judgment  under  his 
feet  as  dirt.  With  other  vile  expressions  he 
treated  the  two  Friends. 

"  All  which  being  reported  to  the  said  meet- 
ing ensuing,  and  he  declining  his  usual  appear- 
ance, though  at  home,  and  having  made  an 
open  breach,  by  setting  up  separate  meetings 
in  Philadelphia,  and  having  printed  out  of  the 
unity  of  Friends,  the  cause  and  reason  of  his 
separation,  wherein  he  had  injuriously  misrep- 
resented the  meetings,  and  calumniated  several 
persons,  with  whom  he  had  not  dealt  in  the 
least  in  any  church  way.  And  this  he  did 
nine  or  ten  weeks  before  this  Fourth  month 
meeting.  However,  Friends  being  come  to- 
gether, and  considering  his  violent  temper,  and 
the  mischievous  schism  and  rent  that  he  had 
made,  and  how  he  was  like  to  introduce  fur- 
ther exercises  to  Friends  in  these  parts,  they 
were  generally  inclined  to  waive  any  further 
procedure  against  him  at  that  time,  and  to  ad- 
journ their  meeting  for  a  fortnight  longer;  and 
in  the  meantime  appointed  some  Friends  to 
visit  him,  and  to  admonish  him  a  second  time 
of  his  evil  speeches,  and  to  lay  before  him  the 
evil  of  the  separation  established  by  him  to  the 
great  blemish  of  Truth ;  which  was  done  by 
our  said  Friends  the  same  evening,  and  notice 
given  to  him  of  the  time  to  which  the  meeting 
was  adjourned.  But  he  giving  no  satisfaction, 
but  persisting  in  his  railings,  and  vindicating 
the  separation,  regarded  not  the  time  ;  and  the 
Friends,  meeting  together,  and  weighing  his 
further  answers,  and  observing  his  fierce  and 
frequent  endeavours  to  disquiet  and  divide 
many  of  the  neighbouring  meetings,  did,  in  a 
Christian  care  and  duty,  consider  of  a  testimo- 
ny to  go  forth  against  him  herein,  but  delayed 
to  give  any  out  till  two  days  after,  being  in- 
formed he  then  was  likely  to  be  at  home.  And 
the  public  Friends,  coming  then  together,  they 
sent  two  of  their  members,  to  wit,  William 
Biles  and  Walter  Fawcet,  to  inquire  at  his 
house  of  his  return  ;  but  he  being  absent,  they 
gave  forth  the  testimony,  with  this  caution, 
that  it  should  not  be  published  till  George 
Keith  had  an  opportunity  of  hearing  it  read 
unto  him,  and  to  such  others  as  he  approved 
of;  and  that  after  the  reading  of  it  to  him,  a 
copy  thereof  should  be  prepared  for  him  with 
what  expedition  might  be.  All  which  was  of- 
fered unto  him,  which  he  refused  till  the 
Monthly  Meeting  in  Philadelphia,  which  fell 
out  four  or  five  days  after,  and  there,  by  his 
consent,  it  was  read  unto  him,  and  a  copy  giv- 
en the  day  fbllowiug.  The  intent  of  the 
Friends  in  delaying  the  publication  of  it  until 
he  had  opportunity  of  hearing  it  read  privately, 
was,  that  the  spreading  thereof  might  be  pre- 
vented, in  case  he  should  then  condemn  the 
said  speeches,  and  decline  the  separate  meet- 
ing ;  whereof  timely  notice  was  sent  to  him. 
But  he,  upon  the  reading  of  the  testimony  in 
the  meeting,  instead  of  expressing  the  least  trou- 
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ble  or  relenting  for  the  same,  did,  within  a  few 
days  after,  out  of  the  method  and  way  of 
Friends,  put  forth  clandestinely  in  print,  a  fu- 
rious condemnation  against  the  Friends  con- 
cerned against  him,  which  he  styled  by  the 
title  of  '  A  Plea  ;'  wherein  he  had,  like  a  most 
disingenuous  adversary,  upon  groundless  re- 
ports laboured  to  reproach  several  of  them, 
and  dispersed  the  same  towards  London  and 
other  parts,  some  weeks  'ere  the  persons  against 
whom  they  were  printed,  had  a  sight  of  the 
same.  And  yet  George  Keith  would  possess 
his  hearers  and  others,  by  his  pamphlets,  that 
he  had  no  gospel  order  from  the  meeting,  when 
the  whole  procedure  is  according  to  the  order 
of  Truth  established  among  Friends.  And  he 
himself  cannot  but  be  conscious  to  himself 
herein,  that  neither  gospel  nor  order  regulates 
him  in  conference  with  us,  nor  in  his  giving 
forth  his  papers  against  us. 

"  Signed  on  the  behalf,  and  by  order  of  our 
Meeting  of  Ministering  Friends,  held  in 
Burlington,  the  6th  of  the  Seventh  month, 
1692. 

Sam.  Jennings." 
"  Postscript : — After  George  Keith  and  his 
adherents,  by  his  said  plea,  appealed  to  God 
the  righteous  judge  of  all  men,  and  next  to  all 
faithful  Friends  and  brethren  here  in  America, 
and  in  old  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  or 
elsewhere,  to  judge  between  them  and  us  :  yet 
in  a  short  time  afterwards,  they  got  another 
paper  printed,  which  they  styled  '  An  appeal 
from  the  twenty-eight  Judges  to  the  Spirit  of 
true  Judgment  in  all  faithful  Friends,  called 
Quakers,  that  meet  at  this  Yearly  Meeting  at 
Burlington,  the  Seventh  month,  1692.'  But 
instead  of  giving  us  any  friendly  notice  of  this 
appeal,  they  spread  and  set  the  same  upon 
posts,  about  this  town  of  Philadelphia  and  else- 
where, nine  days  at  least  before  the  said  Year- 
ly Meeting,  and  when  the  meeting  time  came, 
George  Keith  and  his  company  met  apart  in 
the  Court-house,  from  whence  he  sent  to  Friends 
a  paper  in  the  nature  of  a  challenge,  requiring 
a  hearing  of  his  said  last  mentioned  appeal, 
which  challenge  was  introduced  by  one  of  his 
followers,  who,  climbing  up  in  our  meeting- 
house window,  (though  the  door  was  open,) 
stood  in  the  said  window  with  his  hat  on,  and 
read  part  of  it,  while  our  ancient  Friend  Tho- 
mas Janney  was-  at  prayer.  And  the  public 
Friends  from  the  Morning's  meeting  had  sent 
to  George  Keith  by  word  and  writing,  that  in 
case  he  had  any  thing  to  propose  to  that  Year- 
ly Meeting,  either  as  a  Friend  or  opposer,  he 
should  have  a  suitable  hearing  and  answer, 
provided  he  would  stay  till  the  day  appointed 
for  business,  which  was  the  last  day  of  the 
meeting,  (Friends  not  being  willing  to  invert 
the  good  order  of  Truth  in  employing  those 
days  for  business,  which  were  established  for 
worship.)  Nevertheless,  George  Keith,  slight- 
ing Friends'  proposals,  calling  them  evasions 
and  Jesuitical  tricks,  did  give  public  notice  for 
the  people  to  meet  him  at  our  meeting-house, 
after  meeting  was  over  the  next  day,  being  the 
Third-day  of  the  week ;  at  whjch  time  they 
accordingly  met ;  whereupon  some  Friends 
were  sent  by  the  ministering  Friends,  to  ac- 
quaint George  Keith  and  the  people  then  met 
with  him,  how  that  Friends  were  ready  and 


willing  to  give  him  the  opportunity  of  a  hear- 
ing next  day  following,  which  was  the  day  ap- 
pointed for  business,  according  to  Friends'  for- 
mer proposals  in  that  behalf.  But  instead  of 
admitting  those  so  sent  to  deliver  their  mes- 
sage, he  and  divers  of  his  followers  cried  out 
against  them,  saying,  they  had  nothing  to  do 
there,  refusing  to  hear  them,  and  insinuating 
to  the  auditory,  that  the  said  Friends  came  to 
disturb  their  meeting  :  and  so  they  immediately 
withdrew  to  the  Court-house  ;  and  there  the 
said  George  Keith  and  the  rest  concerned  in 
the  said  appeal,  having  set  up  those,  (who  made 
little  or  no  profession  of  Truth  for  their  judges) 
whom  they  called,  impartial  men,  by  reason  of 
their  not  signing  heretofore  either  for  or  against 
the  said  appealers,  (though  joined  with  them  in 
worship  at  their  said  separate  meeting,)  and  so 
drew  up  a  sort  of  judgment  against  Friends, 
and  signed  it  that  very  night ;  which  is  also 
in  print  as  from  their  Yearly  Meeting,  signed 
by  Robert  Turner,  Griffith  Jones,  and  others. 
And  though  the  same  was  completed  according 
to  the  mind  and  direction  of  our  opposer, 
George  Keith,  yet  it  was  so  far  from  allaying 
his  rage  and  violence  against  Friends,  that  he 
still  persisted  in  his  abusive  carriage,  calling 
Friends  in  our  religious  meetings  hypocrite's, 
snakes,  vipers,  blood-thirsty  hounds,  impudent 
rascals,  and  such  like,  bidding  them  cut  him 
in  collops,  fry  him,  and  eat  him  ;  and  saying 
his  back  had  long  itched  to  be  whipt.  And  at 
the  same  juncture  he  said,  That  he  was  like 
our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  comparing 
himself  to  a  dove,  a  lamb,  while  he  thus  ap- 
peared in  a  great  transport  of  heat  and  pas- 
sion. 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  "  The  Friend." 
THE  ICE  STORM. 

How  beautiful !  where'er  I  turn  my  gaze, 
All,  all  is  chang'd,  and  earth  in  fairy  robe 
Of  glassy  mail  is  clad;  more  gorgeous  far, 
Than  coral  groves  beneath  the  amber  wave, 
Or  torch-lit  caverns,  with  crystalline  walls, 
And  columns.    As  they  fell  on  branch  and  blade 
The  drops  hang,  fixed  ;  nor  is  the  bow  not  there, 
Not  hung,  as  wont,  athwart  the  murky  cloud, 
But  strewn,  in  spangles,  o'er  the  crystal  spray, 
And  sparkling,  gem-like,  in  the  azure  morn. 

Midst  such  a  scene,  imperial  Russ,  thou  shouldst 
Have  built  thy  palace,  gleaming  from  afar, 
A  soft  translucent  halo. — 
Oh  !  if  our  earth  be,  of  the  world  unseen 
The  mystic  shadow — type  of  things  to  come, 
How  glorious  this  !    For  such,  oh  man  !  when  earth 
And  sun  decay,  the  imparadised  shall  be, 
Transformed  to  heavenly  essence,  shapes  divine, 
With  light  irradiate  from  the  Almighty  Throne. 
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TWELFTH  MONTH  20,  1845. 


The  writer  of  the  communication  on  another 
page  (99),  headed  "  Peace  Petitions  to  Con- 
gress," has  been  personally  and  favourably 
known  to  us  for  more  than  a  year  past ;  and  in 
his  capacity  of  Secretary  of  the  American 
Peace  Society,  has  long  evinced  an  ardent  and 
untiring  earnestness  in  support  of  the  pacific 
principles  inculcated  by  the  gospel.  We  thought 
that  at  the  least,  it  would  be  proper  to  comply 


with  his  request,  to  insert  the  article,  leaving  it 
with  Friends  individually  to  determine  how  far 
it  may  be  expedient  or  right  for  them  to  co- 
operate in  the  matter.  The  present,  however, 
does  seem  to  us  a  time  for-  those  who  believe  in 
the  peaceable  reign  of  the  Messiah,  to  inquire, 
whether  any  and  what  action  may  be  called 
for  at  their  hands.  The  critical  state  of  the 
controversy  between  this  government  and  that 
of  England,  on  the  Oregon  question,  and  the 
aspect  of  affairs  in  regard  to  Mexico  and  Texas, 
have  filled  the  country  with  excitement  and 
alarm,  lest  war — cruel,  desolating  war — should 
ensue ;  and  that  too,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  for 
the  attainment,  of  an  end,  of  insignificant  im- 
portance, in  comparison  of  the  immense  waste 
of  blood  and  treasure  which  would  be  the  con- 
sequence. These  topics  will  of  course  absorb 
much  of  the  attention  of  Congress,  now  in  ses- 
sion :  we  still  hope  for  the  best,  and  recent  ac- 
counts from  Washington  in  some  measure  en- 
courage the  expectation  that  means  will  yet  be 
devised  to  avert  the  impending  storm.  One  of 
the  suggestions  in  regard  to  Oregon,  is,  that  a 
resort  to  the  expedient  of  arbitration  may  be 
agreed  upon.  Should,  happily,  this  be  the 
case,  the  proposed  movement  by  way  of  memo- 
rial, may  prove  seasonable  in  reference  to  that 
special  object,  while  it  may  be  the  means,  un- 
der the  Divine  blessing,  of  promoting  the  adop- 
tion of  the  arbitration  principle  as  a  permanent 
arrangement  among  nations. 


The  National  Intelligencer  of  the  8th  in- 
stant, concludes  an  editorial  with  this  lan- 
guage : 

"  We  are  happy  to  renew  our  congratulation 
to  our  readers  upon  the  conviction  which  we 
have  arrived  at,  from  evidence  which  we  deem 
satisfactory,  that  war,  as  a  means  of '  adjusting' 
the  difficulty  with  England,  is  not  within  any 
rational  calculation  of  probability." 


Universal  Pronouncing  Gazetteer. 

This  deservedly  popular  work,  so  long  and 
so  much  wanted  for  students  and  families,  may 
be  had  at  the  office  of"  The  Friend."  Price,  one 
dollar  for  the  school  edition,  and  one  dollar 
and  fifty  cents  for  that  on  fine  paper. 

For  a  notice  of  the  book,  see  No.  9  of  the 
present  volume  of  "  The  Friend." 


Wanted,  in  a  Retail  Dry  Goods  Store,  a 
Young  Man  who  is  fully  qualified  to  take  charge 
of  the  business  during  the  absence,  at  times,  of 
the  Principal.  Address  A.  B.  at  the  office  of 
"The  Friend." 


Error. — The  terminating  word  in  the  second  line  of 
the  verses  "  Grief — Consolation,"  in  the  last  number,, 
should  be  "  fears,"  not "  tears." 


Died,  on  the  seventh  of  last  month,  at  Rock  Island, 
Illinois,  in  the  28th  year  of  his  age,  John  R.  Corse,. 
son  of  James  R.  and  Rebecca  Corse,  of  Delaware.— 
His  life  was  characterized '  by  conscientious  integrity 
and  uprightness ;  his  death  was  resigned  and  peaoefuL 
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PROPRIETARY  CORRESPONDENCE. 

(Continued  from  page  103.) 

The  arrangements  for  the  relief  of  William 
Penn  now  proceeded,  and  he  wrote  to  the  Sec- 
retary the  16th  of  the  Ninth  month,  1707  :— 
•'Now  know,  that  divers  of  my  friends,  to 
whom  I  am  indebted,  as  well  per  bonds,  as 
notes  and  book-debts,  clear  me  here  for  bills  at 
six  months  sight  upon  what  is  owing  me  there, 
and  thrit  is  in  thy  hands.  A  great  relief  to  me 
from  clamour  and  charge  here,  and  the  great- 
est benefit  that  place  (i.  e.,  Pennsylvania,)  has 
yet  yielded  me.  Pray  comply  therewith,  and 
that  in  a  respectful  manner;  and  what  thou 
canst  not  do  in  time,  having  so  copious  a  fund 
sure,  my  friends  there  will  assist  thee,  upon 
credit  thereof,  to  comply  handsomely  with  the 
said  bills.  I  have  drawn  them  at  sixty  per 
cent.  (Bills  drawn,  thirteen  names=£ll39 
5s.  0d.)n 

But  Ford's  claim  was  still  unadjusted,  and 
in  the  Ninth  month,  judgment  was  given 
against  William  Penn  for  that  portion  of  it 
called  the  rent.  Is.  Norris  wrole: — "Last 
Fifth-day,  the  special  verdict  at  common  law, 
for  the  rent  (as  they  call  it)  on  the  lease,  went 
against  William  Penn.  'Tis  no  more  than 
was  to  be  expected,  yet  I  perceive  it  goes  near 
him  to  think  of  a  prison,  now  it  comes  to ; 
though  it  has  been  his  own,  as  well  as  his 
friends'  opinion,  that  he  ought  to  do  it,  rather 
than  pay  the  money,  (which,  with  costs,  is 
near  £3000,)  and  thereby  bear  his  testimony 
as  honourably  against  the  extortion  and  fraud 
of  that  account,  as  against  other  evils,  and  bear 
t  as  a  persecution.  How  it  will  be,  I  cannot 
yet  say,  but  believe,  in  a  few  days,  he  must 
yield  up  or  abscond,  'till  the  next  term,  when 
he  principal  will  be  determined  in  Chancery, 
ind  he  must  appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords." 

The  10th  of"  Eleventh  month,  Is.  Norris 
wrote  again  : — "  Governor  Penn  was,  last 
Fourth-day,  arrested  at  Grace  Church  street 
neeting,  by  order  of  Philip  Ford,  on  an  execu- 
tion on  the  special  verdict  for  about  £3000 
•ent.  He  has,  by  the  advice  of  all  his  best 
"Wends,  turned  himself  over  to  the  Fleet.  1 
was  to  see  him  last  night,  at  his  new  lodgings 
n  the  Old  Bailey.  He  is  cheery,  and  will  bear 
it  well ;  and,  'tis  thought,  no  better  way  to 


bring  them  to  terms.  At.  some,  there  are  hopes 
of  a  composition  ;  at  other  times,  they  appear 
cold  and  hardened:  so  that  there  is  no  judg- 
ing beforehand  how  it  will  terminate.  I  have 
taken  some  pains,  and  some  times  seem  to 
have  an  interest  with  them  ;  but  when  they  get 
with  their  lawyers,  all  is  blown."         *  * 

"  This  act  of  theirs,  with  the  aggravation  of 
dogging  to  a  meeting,  makes  a  great  noise 
everywhere,  but  especially  among  Friends ; 
and  people,  who  had  not  troubled  themselves 
before,  now  appear  warm,  and  I  hope  still  a 
good  issue." 

Another  letter. 

"  Henry  Goldney  and  Herbert  Springett 
prevented  their  taking  him  out  of  the  gallery, 
by  their  promise  he  should  come  to  them,  in  a 
few  hours,  which  he  accordingly  did,  and  then 
by  a  habeas  corpus  Ihrew  himself  over  to.  the 
Fleet,  where  he  has  commodious  lodgings,  and 
we  hope  is  pretty  easy."  * 

"  Since  Thomas  Cuppage  went  away,  1  have 
been  with  [the  Fords] — for  'till  the  imprison- 
ment I  held  pretty  fair — and,  after  some  close 
discourse,  I  thought  I  had  my  finger  on  the 
place,  telling  them  in  plain  [terms]  I  perceived 
where  the  pinch  was.  The  governor  would 
not  advance  his  offer  of  5000,  because  they 
came  not  down  at  all,  and  they  seemed  to  be 
afraid  of  proposing  a  less  sum  than  what  they 
accounted  their  due,  lest  (if  they  did  not  agree) 
such  a  condescension  might  injure  their  cause  ; 
therefore,  if  they  would  accept  of  me,  or  any 
other  person  they  could  confide  in,  that  might, 
without,  a  direct  treaty,  know  their  minds,  and, 
if  any  probability  appeared  of  their  coming 
near  to  each  other,  a  way  might  be  found  to 
issue  it  safely  enough  ;  and  promised,  if  it  was 
me,  tbey  should  have  my  word  I  would  not 
discover  the  sum,  unless  I  saw  them  close. 
This  was  to  the  mother  and  daughter,  and 
they  seemed  to  approve,  and  the  daughter  fol- 
lowed me  down  stairs,  and  acknowledged  my 
kind  offer ;  and  the  old  woman,  (who  lies  bed- 
ridden,) told  me,  she  thought  I  was  as  likely  to 
do  somewhat  in' it,  as  anybody,  and  offered  to 
sell  me  the  country  ;  and  Philip  was  to  meet 
me  the  next  day.  But  instead  of  all  this,  the 
Proprietor  was  arrested  in  two  days  after,  as 
above." 

Is.  Norris  to  James  Logan. 

"  London,  6th  First  month,  1708. 

"  Our  Proprietor  and  Governor  is  still  in  the 
Fleet — good  lodgings — and  has  meetings  there, 
is  often  visited,  and  lives  comfortably  enough 
for  the  circumstance. 

"  Last  Sixth-day,  I  mean  yesterday-week,  I 
was  at  a  hearing  before  the  Lord  Chancellor.* 
It  is  like  you  know  the  Fords  have  petitioned 


*  Sir  William  Cowper,  great-uncle  of  the  poet. 


the  Queen  to  be  put  in  possession  of  the  coun- 
try, and  that  the  Proprietor  might  be  divested 
of  the  government,  for  that  they  could  not  ex- 
pect impartiality  from  his  officers  ;  and  pro- 
duced the  proclamation  made  by  King  Charles 
II.,  (at  the  time  of  the  grant,  that  the  people 
should  yield  obedience  to  William  Penn,)  as  an 
example  ;  that  the  like  might  be  to  Governor 
Philip  or  to  Governess  Bridget,  now  ! 

"  Sir  Simon  Harcourt  and  Sir  Edward  Nor- 
they  pleaded  :  the  first,  said  all  the  case  would 
bear,  but  the  last  overthrew  the  whole  project, 
and  observed  ;  first,  the  Fords  had  no  words 
assigning  the  government,  and  if  they  had,  its 
possibility  was  still  questionable  :  2ndly,  that 
the  property  was  not  alienated,  for  the  matter 
in  debate  was  not  yet  ended  in  that  court ;  there- 
fore they  had  abused  her  majesty,  to  tell  her 
they  had  recovered  their  right  in  her  courts ; 
and  if  it  were  so,  yet  equity  of  redemption  re- 
mained ;  and  [he]  positively,  (with  all  defer- 
ence,) declared,  the  queen  could  not  grant  pos- 
session ;  for  the  law  must  determine  properly 
between  subject  and  subject ;  that  they  must 
begin  in  the  courts  of  Pennsylvania  ; — with 
much  more. 

"  The  Chancellor  agreed  to  what  he  said, 
allowing  it  to  be  reasonable  ;  [he]  declared  po- 
sitively that  the  equity  of  redemption  still  re- 
mained in  William  Penn  and  his  heirs,  though 
they  should  at  last  recover ; — told  the  Fords 
they  were  too  early  to  nsk  such  a  thing  of  the 
queen,  if  it  were  ever  so  proper  :  and  as  to  tak- 
ing the  government,  that  could  not  be,  for  it 
would  not  be  decent  (to  use  his  own  words)  to 
make  government  ambulatory. 

"  Stated  : — '  Suppose  the  queen  should,  as 
they  desired,  proclaim  the  government,  then, 
perhaps,  a  year,  or  a  year  and  a  half,  or  two 
years  hence,  Mr.  Penn  might,  by  himself  or 
friends,  pay  the  whole  money  demanded,  if  re- 
covered ;  or  might,  in  the  mean  time,  have  his 
plea  of  abatement  to  the  accounts  granted, 
(which  he  would  not  say  was  impossible,  though 
there  was  probability  against  it,)  or  might  oth- 
erwise compound  it, — and  then,  the  Queen 
must  be  petitioned  to  proclaim  back  again.'  He 
spoke  more  fully  and  handsomely  than  I  can 
repeat,  and,  in  a  word,  their  petition  was  laid 
aside,  and  the  Queen  will  be  advised  not  to  an- 
swer it." 

From  a  statement  of  this  claim  by  WTilliam 
Penn,  it  appears  that  the  Fords  demanded 
£14,000,  that  the  overcharges  were  £9697, 
the  difference  £4303;  "all  which,  and  more, 
he  was  willing  to  pay  to  accommodate  the  mat- 
ter." 

He  states  the  overcharges  thus  : 

"  Philip  Ford  charges  his  old  master  and 
friend,  for  money  advanced,  8  per  cent,  inter- 
est. W.  P.  is  willing  to  pay  6,  and  desires  an 
abatement  of  £4040.    He  charges  W.  P.  with 
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2|  per  cent,  commission  for  receiving  and  pay- 
ing, which  he  adds  to  the  principal  every  six 
months,  making  W.  P.  pay  six  or  seven  times 
over  for  the  same  money,  and  charges  8  per 
cent,  interest  upon  that  also,  which  amounts  to 
a  vast  sum.  W.  P.  desires  relief  therein, 
which  amounts  to  £3302.  And  whereas  W. 
P.  mortgaged  the  province,  reserving  the  right 
to  sell  lands,  untaken  up,  and  having  sold  to 
the  value  of  £2000,  of  which  he  paid  him 
£600  odd,  he  makes  W.  P.  debtor  for  the  re- 
maining part,  which  he  adds  to  his  former  ac- 
counts, and  charges  W.  P.  £2355,  [making  in 
all]  £9697."  On  the  other  side,  he  alleges— 
"  Philip  Ford  received  of  W'm  Penn  £17,800, 
and  paid  for  him  £16,200,"  and  adds,  that 
"  by  P.  F.'s  receiving  £1659,  by  W.  P.'s  or- 
der and  for  his  account,  W.  P.  hath  overpaid 
him  all  the  principal  money  he  did  ever  ad- 
vance for  him  ;  and  that  which  they  now  de- 
mand of  William  Penn,  and  for  which  he  is 
now  in  confinement,  is  only  for  the  above-stat- 
ed unlawful,  unreasonable  interest,"  &c. 

William  Penn  to  James  Logan. 

"  Lond'n,  3d  Third  month,  1708. 
L'd  Treas'rs. 

"  I  have  had  none  from  thee  since  the  last 
Sixth  month,  which  gives  me  great  uneasiness  ; 
since  the  virulent  treatment  of  D.  Lloyd,  &c, 
can  much  sooner  find  its  way  to  Philip  Ford, 
and  by  him  to  G.  W.,  W.  M.,  and  T.  L.,  who 
have  been  with  me  at  my  lodgings  in  Old  Bai- 
ley, to  represent  the  state  of  the  province,  and 
render  it  very  lamentable,  under  the  present 
lieutenant-governor ;  and  unless  I  will  dis- 
charge him,  and  put  in  a  man  of  virtue,  years, 
and  known  experience,  and  of  a  moderate  spi- 
rit, they  cannot  avoid  laying  the  Assembly's 
complaint  before  the  Queen  and  Council ;  in 
which,  they  have  enumerated  all  the  faults,  if 
not  imprudencies,  they  can  lay  to  his- conduct : 
the  alarm — the  refusal  of  the  law  for  courts — 
the  New  Castle  law  to  pay  toll  coming  from 
and  going  to  Philadelphia,  and  the  violent 
struggle  upon  it — the  affair  of  young  Susan 
Harwood,  and  conniving  at  the  escape  the  old 
one  made  from  justice,  and  accompanying  them 
to  another  province,  for  avoiding  shame  and 
punishment.  To  which  they  add  a  voyage  to 
Susquehanna,  with  the  vilest  character  of  his, 
and  his  retinue's  practices,  in  the  families  of 
the  people  at  Conestogo. 

"  My  soul  mourns  under  these  things  for  the 
very  fame  of  them,  but  much  more  if  true.  I 
doubt  not  his  regards  for  my  interest  in  the 
main,  but  this  disjoints  all,  and  cuts  me  down 
at  once  ;  so  that  I  have  been  forced  to  think, 
much  against  my  desire,  of  looking  out  another 
to  put  in  his  place ;  and  at  last  I  have  found 
one,*  of  whose  morals,  experience,  and  fideli- 
ty, I  have  some  knowledge,  and  of  his  family, 
forty  years — also  a  recommending  character 
from  persons  of  great  rank.  And,  he  assures 
me,  he  intends  to  centre  with  us,  and  end  his 
days  in  that  country,  (being  46  years  of  age,) 
and  has  sold  his  estate  in  Europe,  to  lay  out 
his  money  there,  and  be  a  good  freeholder 
among  you  Highly  commended  by  Lieut. - 
general  Earle  and  Major-general  Cadogan,  and 
the  Ingoldsby  family,  as  well  as  Major  Morris, 

*  Col.  Charles  Gookin. 


my  steward,  and  some  friends  in  Ireland  ;  and, 
if  he  goes,  it  will  be  as  one  resolved  to  retire, 
and  absolutely  disposed  to  recommend  himself 
to  you  by  sobriety  and  thriftiness,  rather  than 
luxury  or  rapaciousness.  Which  I  thought  fit 
to  communicate. 

"  And  pray  break  it  to  him,  (Gov.  Evans,) 
and  that  the  reason  why  I  chose  to  change,  ra- 
ther than  contest  with  the  complaints  before 
the  Queen  in  Council,  is,  that  he  may  stand 
the  fairer  for  an  employment  elsewhere;  which 
would  be  very  doubtful,  if  those  blemishes  were 
aggravated  in  such  a  presence.  So  much  for 
that. 

"  The  Fords  seem  to  embrace  an  accommo- 
dation, and  several  Friends,  and  others,  not  of 
our  profession,  interpose  to  mediate  it.  Seven 
thousand  pounds  looks  to  be  the  sum  ;  to  be 
sure  that,  or  eight,  will  do  it  effectually  :  (and, 
though  I  dont  like  my  friends'  method,  yet  it  will 
do,  I  hope,  at  last,)  in  which  my  poor  recover- 
ing father,  Callowhill,  comes  in  for  £1000,  for 
his  share.  So  that  I  hope  to  regain  my  pro- 
perty, and  pay  them  by  way  of  the  govern- 
ment, or  what  arises  there.  The  Lord  Trea- 
surer,* I  hope,  will  lend  me  seven  thousand,  and 
receive  it  at  New  York,  for  the  service  of  the 
government,  or  for  us,  and  give  me  nine  years 
to  pay  it  in ;  and  I  find  Secretary  Lownds  in- 
clinable to  encourage  it  as  a  practicable  thing  ; 
and  then  I  may  still  keep  the  government,  or 
at  least  for  a  time." 


*  Lord  Sidney  Godolphin,  prominent  in  the  union 
of  Scotland  to  England,  effected  the  year  before. 
(To  be  continued.) 


Flatterers. — Take  care  thou  be  not  made  a 
fool  by  flatterers,  for  even  the  wisest  men  are 
abused  by  these.  Know,  therefore,  that  flat- 
terers are  the  worst  kind  of  traitors  ;  for  they 
will  strengthen  thy  imperfections,  encourage 
thee  in  all  evils,  correct  thee  in  nothing,  but  so 
shadow  and  paint  all  thy  vices  and  follies,  as 
thou  shalt  never,  by  their  will,  discern  evil 
from  good,  or  vice  from  virtue;  and  be- 
cause all  men  are  apt  to  flatter  themselves, 
to  entertain  the  addition  of  other  men's 
praises  is  most  perilous.  A  flatterer  is  said  to 
be  a  beast  that  biteth  smiling,  and  has  been 
compared  to  an  ape,  who,  because  she  cannot 
defend  the  house  like  a  dog,  labour  as  an  ox, 
and  bear  burdens  as  a  horse,  doth  therefore  yet 
play  tricks,  and  provoke  laughter.  Thou 
mayst  be  sure  that  he  that  will  in  private  tell 
thee  thy  faults  is  thy  friend,  for  he  adventures 
thy  dislike,  and  doth  hazard  thy  hatred  ;  for 
there  are  few  men  that  can  endure  it,  every 
man  for  the  most  part  delighting  in  self-praise, 
whiih  is  one  of  the  most  universal  follies  that 
bevvitcheth  mankind. — Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 

Piscatorial  facts. — "  It  is  an  ill  wind  that 
blows  nobody  good,"  says  the  adage ;  and  it 
would  appear  equally  true,  that  it  is  an  ill  flood 
that  does  not  work  some  benefit,  for  since  the 
great  inundation  in  the  Mississippi,  last  year, 
several  kinds  of  fish,  before  unknown  to  the 
vicinity  of  St.  Louis,  are  caught  in  great  abun- 
dance in  the  river  and  small  streams  running 
into  it.  One  kind  is  a  very  handsome  fish, 
with  bright  silvery  sides,  reddish-coloured  back, 


flat  and  broad,  resembling  in  shape  the  salt- 
water shad  ;  for  want  of  a  better  name  the  fish- 
ermen call  them  flounders.  Another  kind  re- 
sembles in  appearance  the  pike,  but  is  smaller 
and  more  delicate  in  its  proportions,  with  a 
brownish  circle  or  ring  round  its  body  near  the 
gills  ;  these  are  called  ringed  sturgeon.  Both 
are  excellent  fish.  The  latter  is  free  from, 
and  the  former  full  of  small  Wiry  bones.  Her- 
ring, precisely  like  those  of  Cape  Fear,  have 
also  made  their  appearance  in  the  waters  at 
St.  Louis.  They  run  in  shoals,  and  are  easily 
taken  with  hook  or  seine.  Shrimps  are  now 
caught  in  the  small  necks  and  streams  near 
that  city,  with  the  seine,  by  bushels. — Late 
paper. 


From  Chambers'  Edinburgh  Journal. 

Traits  of  the  New  Zcalanders. 

In  a  former  article  we  presented  some 
snatches  from  Edward  J.  Wakefield's  '  Adven- 
tures  in  New  Zealand,'  relative  to  the  scenery, 
produce  and  capabilities  of  the  country  ;  we 
now  glean  some  extracts  illustrative  of  the  man- 
ners and  customs  of  the  natives,  and  of  their 
deportment  towards  the  settlers.  Amongst 
coloured  races  living  in  a  state  of  barbarism, 
the  New  Zealanders  are  universally  admitted 
to  be  pre-eminent  both  in  physical  development 
and  in  intellectual  activity.  They  readily  ac- 
quire the  habits,  modes  of  thinking,  and  arts  of 
the  white  men  ;  and  consequently  require  to 
be  treated  with  a  candour  and  probity  which 
would  be  disregarded  by  other  savages.  Bear- 
ing this  characteristic  in  mind,  the  reader  will 
be  the  better  enabled  to  appreciate  the  observa- 
tions and  anecdotes  of  our  youthful  author. 

The  New  Zealanders  are  very  fond  of  jok- 
ing, occasionally  mingling  with  their  wit  the 
most  pungent  irony  and  sarcasm.  In  this  the 
early  missionaries. were  frequently  beguiled  ; 
mistaking  ironical  assertions  for  earnest  inten- 
tions. It  is  to  this  characteristic  also  that  we 
are  to  ascribe  the  prevalence  of  nicknames 
among  the  natives.  The  following  is  a  plea- 
sant instance  of  the  propensity.  '  During  the 
time  taken  up  in  discussions,  I  had  acquired  a 
great  many  words  of  Maori,  and  began  to  un- 
derstand a  good  deal,  and  make  myself  under- 
stood a  little.  I  had  become  very  good  friends 
with  the  natives  on  various  excursions  ashore, 
and  was  designated  by  a  nickname  while  here, 
which  remained  from  this  time  my  only  name 
among  them  till  I  left  the  country.  Some  of 
the  young  people  had  made  many  attempts  to 
pronounce  "  Edward  Wakefield,"  on  receiving 
an  answer  to  their  question  as  to  my  name.  The 
nearest  approach  they  could  make  to  it  was 
Era  Weke,  and  some  wag  immediately  sug- 
gested "  Tiraweke,"  the  name  of  a  small  bird 
which  is  very  common  in  the  woods,  and 
known  for  its  chattering  propensities.  As  I 
had  made  it  a  point  to  chatter  as  much  as  pos- 
sible with  them,  whether  according  to  Maori 
grammar  or  not,  they  agreed  that  the  sobriquet 
would  do,  and  reported  the  invention  at  the  pa. 
The  old  men  and  chiefs  were  not  a  bit  behind 
their  juniors  in  their  hilarity  and  fondness  for 
a  joke,  and  never  called  me  otherwise  after- 
wards. They  also  christened  Colonel  Wake- 
field "  Wide-awake,"  after  some  chief  who  had 
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been  so  called  by  the  flax-traders  of  former 
times;  and  this  name  also  has  clung  to  him 
ever  since.' 

In  the  native  villages,  there  are  always  two 
kinds  of  houses,  the  ware  puni,  or  '  house  of 
rest,'  and  the  ware  umu,  or  '  oven  house.' 
'The  former  are  exceedingly  low, and  covered 
with  earth,  on  which  weeds  very  often  grow. 
They  resemble,  in  shape  and  size,,  a  hot-bed 
with  the  glass  off.  A  small,  square  hole  at  one 
end,  is  the  only  passage  for  light  or  air.  I  in- 
tended to  creep  into  one  of  them  to  examine  it ; 
but  had  just  got  my  head  in,  and  was  debating 
within  myself  by  what  snake-like  evolution  I 
should  best  succeed  in  getting  my  body  to  fol- 
low, when  I  was  deterred  by  the  intense  heat 
and  intolerable  odour  from  proceeding.  Many 
of  them  no  doubt  are  much  larger  and  more 
commodious.  They  are  all,  however,  built  on 
the  same  principle,  of  keeping  in  the  animal 
heat,  and  are  therefore  most  repulsive  to  a  Eu- 
ropean. Some  of  them  have  their  front  wall 
removed  back  three  feet  from  the  front  of  the 
roof.  In  this  case  a  nice  airy  veranda  is  form- 
ed, which  makes  a  very  good  sleeping-place. 
The  ware  umu,  or  '  oven-houses,'  have  open 
walls  built  of  upright  sticks,  at  intervals  of  an 
inch  or  two.  They  have  thatched  roofs  to 
protect  the  cooks  and  stores  of  firewood,  which 
is  generally  piled  up  inside  in  rainy  weather. 
The  open  walls  let  out  the  smoke,  and  let  in 
the  air,  and  these  kitchens  are  therefore  much 
more  adapted  than  the  others  for  the  bed-room 
of  a  traveller.  At  this  time,  too,  the  natives, 
although  most  of  them  professing  Christianity, 
had  by  no  means  divested  themselves  of  many 
of  their  ancient  superstitions  ;  one  of  which 
was  a  positive  interdiction  against  the  very 
presence  of  food  or  drink  in  a  ware  puni.  To 
light  a  pipe  from  the  fire  inside  was  considered 
equally  sacriligious.  In  order  to  avoid  the  in- 
convenience of  these  restrictions,  and  yet  re- 
frain from  offending  against  any  of  the  cus- 
toms which  I  found  still  revered  by  mine  hosts, 
I  therefore  found  it  much  better  to  take  up  my 
abode  in  a  ware  umu  or  ware  kauta,  both 
which  names  ap^ply  to  the  kitchens.  Here  I 
had  only  to  avoid  one  thing ;  namely,  the 
hanging  of  food  overhead ;  for  this  also  is  a 
terror,  and,  if  done  intentionally,  a  grievous  of- 
fence to  the  Maori  anywhere.' 

Having  taken  this  survey  of  the  New  Zea- 
lander's  bed-room  and  kitchen,  we  may  as  well 
glance  at  his  mode  of  cooking,  upon  which 
even  English  gourmands  have  bestowed  the 
most  unqualified  eulogiums.  '  The  maori 
"  umi,"  or  cooking-hole,  is  a  very  complete 
steaming  apparatus,  and  is  used  as  follows : — 
In  a  hole  scraped  in  the  ground,  about  three 
feet  in  diameter  and  one  foot  deep,  a  wood  fire 
is  first  lighted.  Round  stones,  about  the  size 
of  a  man's  fist,  are  heaped  upon  the  faggots. 
When  they  are  thus  nearly  red-hot,  the  cook 
picks  out  any  piece  of  charcoal  that  may  ap- 
pear above  the  stones,  turns  all  the  stones  round 
with  two  sticks,  and  arranges  them  so  as  to 
afford  a  pretty  uniform  heat  and  surface.  She 
then  sprinkles  water  on  the  stones  from  a  dried 
gourd,  of  which  the  inside  has  been  hollowed, 
and  a  copious  steam  rises.  Clean  grass,  milk- 
thistle,  or  wild-turnip  leaves  dipped  in  water, 
are  laid  on  the  stones ;  the  potatoes,  which 


have  been  carefully  scraped  of  their  peel  with 
cockle-shells,  and  washed,  are  placed  on  the 
herbs,  together  with  any  birds,  meat,  or  fish, 
that  may  be  included  in  the  mess ;  fresh  herbs 
are  laid  over  the  food,  flax  baskets  follow,  com- 
pletely covering  the  heap,  and  the  mass  is  then 
buried  with  the  earth  from  the  hole.  No  visi- 
ble steam  escapes  from  the  apparatus,  which 
looks  like  a  large  mole-hill ;  and  when  the  old 
hags — who  know  how  to  time  the  cookery 
with  great  accuracy,  from  constant  practice — 
open  the  catacomb,  everything  is  sure  to  be 
found  thoroughly  and  equally  cooked.' 

It  is  well  known  that  New  Zealand  had  no 
native  quadrupeds  ©f  any  importance — the  pig, 
ox,  and  horse,  all  being  recent  imports.  The 
first  horse  was  landed  at  Port  Nicholson  in 
1840.  E.  J.  Wakefield,  in  1841,  rode  from 
Wellington  to  Wanganui,  and  marked  the  con- 
sternation of  the  natives  at  the  sight  of  this 
novel  import.  '  They  fled  yelling  in  all  di- 
rections, without  looking  behind  them,  and  as 
fast  as  I  galloped  past  those  who  were  running 
across  the  sandy  flat,  and  up  the  steep  path 
leading  to  the  pa  of  Tihoe,  they  fairly  lay 
down  on  their  faces,  and  gave  themselves  up 
for  lost.  Half-way  up  the  hill  I  dismounted, 
and  they  plucked  up  courage  to  come  and  look 
at  the  kuri  nui,  or  "  large  dog."  The  most 
amusing  questions  were  put  to  me  as  to  its  ha- 
bits and  disposition.  "  Can  he  talk  ?"  said  one  ; 
"  Does  he  like  boiled  potatoes  ?"  said  another  ; 
and  a- third,  "  Mustn't  he  have  a  blanket  to  lie 
down  upon  at  night?"  This  unbounded  re- 
spect and  admiration  lasted  all  the  time  that  I 
remained.  The  horse  was  taken  into  the  cen- 
tral courtyard  of  the  pa ;  a  dozen  hands  were 
always  offering  him  Indian  corn,  and  grass, 
and  sow  thistles,  when  they  had  learned  what 
he  really  did  eat;  and  a  wooden  bowl  of  water 
was  kept  constantly  replenished  close  to  him  ; 
and  little  knots  of  curious  observers  sat  round 
the  circle  of  his  tether-rope,  remarking  and 
conjecturing,  and  disputing  about  the  meaning 
and  intention  of  every  whisk  of  his  tail  or  shake 
of  his  ears.' 


Canning. — "  The  genius  of  Canning  was  of 
the  largest  scope  and  of  the  finest  order.  Upon 
some  of  those  general  principles  of  politics 
which  have  become  associated  with  his  memo- 
ry, the  judgments  of  mankind  will  probably  be 
ever  divided  ;  but,  even  with  the  most  deter- 
mined of  his  opponents,  it  has  long  ceased  to 
be  matter  of  question,  that  boldness,  originality, 
and  grandeur,  were  the  characteristics  of  his 
policy.  That  policy,  too,  was  essentially  En- 
glish. It  was  upon  English  principles  that  he 
upheld  authority— it  was  upon  English  princi- 
ples that  he  succoured  liberty — it  was  to  En- 
glish interests,  in  the  most  enlarged  and  gener- 
ous sense,  that  his  heart  and  his  energies  were 
devoted — and  his  leading  conviction  was  that 
'  England  to  be  safe  and  happy,  must  be  great.' 
It  was  not,  however,  until  his  latter  years,  that 
he  reached  the  full  measure  of  his  merited 
fame.  He  had  attained  no  small  celebrity  at 
college,  and  even  at  school ;  and  had  acquired, 
before  he  was  five-and-thirty  years  of  age, 
great  literary  distinction,  and  a  pre-eminent  re- 
putation in  the  House  of  Commons.  But  that 
loftier  praise,  which  belonged  to  him  as  a  lead- 


er of  his  country's  councils,  was  reluctantly 
and  slowly  conceded.  Long  before  the  public 
in  general  had  recognised  the  real  extent  of  his 
powers,  he  had  been  characterized  by  one  of 
the  more  discerning  and  candid  of  his  opponents 
(Lord  Holland)  as  '  the  first  logician  in  Eu- 
rope.'   *  * 

"  At  length,  however,  genius,  courage,  and  . 
time,  conquered  all  obstructions  :  and  the  En- 
glish people,  undeceived  as  to  his  character, 
rendered  to  it  a  complete,  though  a  tardy,  jus- 
tice. As  an  orator,  he  stood  beyond  rivalry, 
and  almost  beyond  comparison.  He  combined, 
it  has  been  happily  said,  the  free  movement, 
spirit,  and  reality  of  British  Parliamentary  de- 
bate, with  the  elaborate  perfection  of  the  forum 
and  the  agora,  and  the  accessory  accomplish- 
ments and  graces  of  modern  literature.  It  is 
scarcely  an  exaggeration  to  affirm,  that  in  his 
single  person  were  united  all  the  highest  gifts 
of  eloquence  which  nature  had  distributed 
among  the  most  eminent  of  his  Parliamentary 
competitors.  A  lucid,  close,  and  forcible  logic, 
effective  alike  for  the  establishment  of  truth 
and  the  exposure  of  absurdity,  hypocrisy,  and 
pretension, — an  elevated  tone  of  declamation, 
appealing  not  so  much  to  passion,  as  to  what 
was  noblest  in  thought  and  sentiment, — a 
stream  of  imagery  and  quotation,  rich,  various, 
and  yet.  never  overflowing  the  main  subject, — 
a  light  '  artillery  of  wit,'  so  disciplined,  that 
not  a  shot  of  it  flashed  without  telling  upon  the 
issue  of  the  conflict ; — an  unfailing,  yet  con- 
stantly diversified,  harmony  of  period,  and  a 
magical  command  of  those  lightning  words  and 
phrases,  which  burn  themselves,  at  once  and 
forever,  into  the  hearer's  mind, — these,  and  all 
these  in  their  perfection,  were  anions  the  pow- 
ers of  that  eloquence  which  death  had  thus 
suddenly  hushed." 

Trials  needf  ul  to  purification. — "  I  remem- 
ber," says  George  Whitfield,  "  some  years  ago, 
when  I  was  at  Shields,  I  went  into  a  glass- 
house, and  standing  very  attentively,  I  saw 
several  masses  of  burning  glass  of  various 
forms.  The  workman  look  a  piece  of  glass, 
and  put  it  into  one  furnace,  then  he  put  it  into 
a  second,  and  then  into  a  third.  I  said  to  him, 
'  Why  do  you  put  this  through  so  many  fires  ?' 
He  answered,  '  O !  sir,  the  first  was  not  hot 
enough,  nor  the  second,  and  therefore  we  put 
it  into  a  third,  and  that  will  make  it  transpa- 
rent.' "  This  furnished  George  Whitfield  with 
a  useful  hint,  that  we  must  be  tried,  and  exer- 
cised with  many  fires,  until  our  dross  be  purg- 
ed away,  and  we  are  made  fit  for  the  Owner's 
use. — Buck. 

The  Boston  Post  of  the  13th  says — "  An 
idea  may  be  formed  of  the  weather  in  this  vi- 
cinity, from  the  circumstance  that  the  train 
which  left  town  at  10  yesterday  morning,  was 
detained  at  West  Newton  by  the  freezing  of 
the  water  in  the  pipes  between  the  tanks  and 
the  boiler — a  thing  we  don't  remember  to  have 
heard  of  before." 

Believers  are  not  promised  temporal  riches, 
but  they  are  assured  of  an  aid,  which  is  fully 
sufficient  to  reconcile  them  to  their  allotment. 
— Dillwyn. 
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For  "The  Friend." 

SCENE  ON  THE  OHIO. 

Extract  from  a  journal  of  a  trip  up  the  Ohio,  under 
dale  of  Eleventh  month  18th,  1845. 

EVENING  NEAR  BUFFINGTON's  ISLAND. 

The  sun  at  setting  wears  his  robes  of  cloud 

Thick  studded  with  rich  jewelry  and  gold, 

Streaming  fresh  glory  round  his  burning  face; 

Yet  the  tar  flowing  of  these  gorgeous  robes 

Are  lined  with  sable.    Now  from  sight  withdrawing, 

He  gathers  in  his  mantle's  rosy  folds, 

And  to  the  coming  night  yields  up  his  throne. 

Oh,  with  what  solemn  majesty  of  gloom, 

Impenetrable  night  in  silence  spreads, 

Cloud  covered,  o'er  creation.    In  the  west 

Dies  the  last  tint  of  glory  !    Not  a  star 

Looks  down  to-night — and  the  yet  distant  moon, 

Below  the  eastern  horizon  sends  forth 

No  beams  of  beauty  to  this  upper  world. 

Silence  reigns  everywhere,  save  the  fierce  puffs 

Of  the  strong  power  that  urges  us, — the  dash 

Of  the  quick-turning  wheels  which  bear  us  on. 

Sudden,  as  to  the  unheeding  wanderer 
The  quick  flash  of  the  stunning  thunderbolt, 
Which  rends  the  oak  tree  branching  by  his  nide, 
Comes  down  upon  our  boat  an  awful  storm. 
No  warning  went  before  it ;  the  calm  stream, 
A  perfect  mirror,  glided  waveless  by  ; 
But  lo,  the  tempest  stirs  it !    The  huge  boat, 
With  all  its  multitude  of  human  beings, — 
With  all  its  power  for  motion, — like  a  bubble 
Borne  on  the  uncertain  pinion  of  the  breeze, 
Mocks  at  the  hand  would  guide  it.    Sudden  cries 
From  the  bewildered  boatmen — crash  of  wood — 
Fierce  flying  sparkles  from  the  furnace  torn  — 
The  reeling  of  the  bark, — the  foaming  waves, 
Mark  in  the  deepening  darkness  of  the  night, 
The  progress  of  the  blast.    Upon  the  shore, 
Driven  and  hurried  by  resistless  force, 
Our  boat  lies  safe,  but  helpless,  till  the  storm 
Shall  spend  its  fury,  and  subside  in  peace. 

The  wind-storm  folds  its  pinions, — the  cloud  foun- 
tains, 

That  fed  the  dashing  rain-fall  cease  to  flow, 
And  through  the  air,  and  o'er  the  gliding  stream, 
And  on  the  sleeping  land,  with  noiseless  tread 
Soft  silence  steals,  and  husheth  all  to  rest. 
Soon  bursts  upon  our  ears  awakening  sounds, 
The  thundering  of  strong  engines,  and  the  cry 
Of  busy- men,  intent  by  skill-used  power, 
To  heave  once  more  our  tempest-stranded  bark 
Back  to  the  safe  deep  waters.    Patient  toil, 
At  last  successful — thankful  to  the  Power 
Who  guided  us,  and  saved  us,  — we  rejoice 
As  with  fresh  vigour,  through  the  gloom  of  night 
Our  boat  flies  onward.    There  is  light  above, 
And  soon  in  beauty  bursts  the  silver  moon 
Above  the  mountains,  and  the  western  breeze 
Attends  her  coming,  and  dispels  the  clouds. 
Each  beauteous  star,  which,  in  the  vapour  dark 
Had  hid  its  watery  eye,  now  opens  wide 
Its  lustrous  orb  upon  the  tranquil  world. 


Banks's  is  now  three  or  four  treme  passion  and  ill  conduct  in  those  contests, 
the  river ;  and  Royal  street  is  after  one  meeting  more,  he  and  his  followers 
at  least  one-third  of  a  mile  from  left  Friends'  meeting  again,  and  retired  to  their 

separate  meeting  place,  where,  as  we  are  credi- 


present  one. 
squares  from 
six  or  seven- 

the  Mississippi.— Late  paper 


Growth  of  Land  in  New  Orleans. — Some 
curious  testimony,  showing  the  amount  of  land 
which  has  been  made  in  New  Orleans  within 
a  few  years,  was  given  at  a  trial  at  that  city  a 
week  or  two  ago.  A  respectable  witness  stated 
that  he  had  personally  observed  the  landing  of 
passengers  and  baggage  from  boatsonthe  river, 
on  the  spot  which  is  now  the  site  of  Banks's 
Arcade,  within  the  last  forty  years.  The 
whole  of  the  immense  batture  which  now  faces 
the  river  from  Levee  street,  has  sprung  up 
within  that  period;  and  no  one  knows  how 
much  further  the  encroachment  is  destined  to 
go  into  the  Mississippi.  Royal  street,  in  the 
First  Municipality,  was  then  the  front  street 
next  the  river.  The  old  Spanish  Custom 
House  stood  immediately  in  the  rear  of  the 


For  "  The  Friend." 

HISTORY 

OF  THE  RELIGIOUS  PROGRESS  OF  THE 

"  People  called  Quakers"  in  Pennsylvania. 

BY  SAMUEL  SMITH. 
(Continued  from  page  104.) 

"  It  would  be  tedious  to  trace  him  in  one 
half  of  his  railleries,  invective  preachings,  and 
loathsome  printings  against  Us,  since  this  disor- 
derly Yearly  Meeting  of  his,  and  separation 
from  us.    His  auditory  being  generally  made 
up,  as  to  the  bulk  thereof,  out  of  the  disaffect- 
ed, the  apostates,  and  the  more  profane  of  all 
persuasions  among  us,  whom  he  gratified  with 
telling  them  of  a  preaching  Quaker  in  Mary- 
land, [who  was  guilty  of  immoralities,]  which 
they,  (meaning  Friends,)  could  not  discern  by 
the  Light  within  ;  and  with  another  being  car- 
ried drunk  out  of  a  tap-house, — with  such  un- 
seemly passages  for  a  man  of  his  rank  and 
pretences.    And  though  we  published  not  a 
line  in  print  to  detect  him  justly  of  his  notori- 
ous falsehoods  against  us,  (hoping  to  have 
somewhat  thereby  kept  this  unhappy  differ- 
ence from  being  more  public  by  us,  as  much 
as  in  us  lay,  and  as  long  as  we  could,)  yet  this 
uneasy  and  furious  man,  upon  our  return,  (as 
usually,)  to  our  meetings  on  the  First-days, 
during  the  severity  of  the  winter,  at  our  meet- 
ing-house on  the  front  of  Deleware,  he  sets  on 
afresh  not  only  to  disquiet  Friends  here,  but 
very  rudely  and  openly  opposed  our  public  and 
serviceable  travelling  Friends,  Thomas  Evern- 
don  and  Richard  Hoskins,  who,  bearing  their 
testimonies  in  the  dread  of  the  Lord,  and  in 
humility  of  spirit  among  us,  he  called  out  upon 
them  several  times,  Hypocrites  !  hypocrites  ! 
and  the  former  of  them,  (though  two  days  be- 
fore he  said  he  had  good  unity  with  him,)  he 
called  him  then  before  many  hundreds,  The 
greatest  hypocrite  that  ever  stood  upon  two 
legs.    And  while  for  some  weeks  we  assem- 
bled together,  in  some  of  the  last  meetings, 
George  Keith  left  Friends'  gallery,  and  betook 
himself  to  the  stairs,  near  one  of  the  doors  on 
the  opposite  side  ;  and  being  soon  weary  of 
that  seat,  as  appearing  there  too  much  like 
what  he  was,  viz.,  a  common  opposer,  his  fol- 
lowers on  a  sudden  set  up  on  a  Seventh-day,  a 
new  gallery  for  him  over  against  the  public 
Friends  ;  which  two  of  the  trustees  hearing  of, 
went  that  evening  in  a  peaceable  manner,  call- 
ing to  them  Robert  Turner,  who  was  a  trustee 
also,  to  remove  the  same,  being  set  up  there 
as  a  seat  of  contention,  and  without  the  least 
consent  of  the  meeting.    And  upon  their  go- 
ing in,  Robert  Turner,  with  more  heat  than 
true  zeal,  and,  as  he  said  afterwards,  with  a 
dissatisfaction  to  galleries,  striking  only  a  tran- 
sient stroke  at  the  new  one,  he  fell  severely 
upon  Friends'  gallery,  and  with  a  suitable  as- 
sistance cut  and  tore  down  in  an  impetuous 
manner,  the  stairs,  seat,  floor,  post  and  rails 
thereof,  levelling  it  with  the  floor  :  G.  K.  being 
present,  laughed  and  expressed  his  satisfaction 
therewith.    But  he*  losing  ground  by  his  ex- 


bly  informed,  a  great  part  of  their  meeting- 
time  is  spent  by  him  in  his  personal  vindica- 
tion, and  in  rendering  Friends  here  as  odious 
and  contemptible  as  the  malice  and  lies  of  the 
worst  of  our  adversaries  would  have  us  to  be. 
But  his  race  being  even  run  with  us,  and  his 
further  excursions  being  almost  stopped,  and 
not  so  much-credit  being  given  to  his  repeated 
accusations^  .**ndVhis  great  attempts  of  late  to 
the  further  exposing  and  dividing  Friends  here, 
proving  very  unsuccessful  to  his  expectation, 
as  by  the  account  of  the  late  conference  impos- 
ed by  him  on  us  in  a  large  promiscuous  audi- 
tory on  the  seventh  instant,  may  further  appear. 
And  withal,  the  several  established  meetings  in 
these  three  and  neighbouring  provinces,  have  . 
disowned  him,  he  is  now  hurrying  all  on  a 
start  for  Old  England,  being  very  jealous  some 
of  those  he  so  bitterly  opposes  should  hasten 
there  before  him ;  though  none  of  us  are  so 
much  on  the  spur,  as  being  satisfied  that  where- 
soever he  goes,  or  wheresoever   his  books 
reach  among  faithful  Friends,  that  he  will  be 
discovered  to  be  a  degenerate  man  from  the 
spirit  and  charity  of  a  sincere  Christian.  We 
wish  that  the  Lord  may  be  propitious  to  him 
in  his  voyage,  and  give  him  a  sight  of  his  great 
apostacy,  and  let  him  understand  that  notwith- 
standing the  vain  pretence  of  his  errand,  he  is 
persecuting  the  true  church  of  God  in  his  fol- 
lowers he  seems  so  zealously  to  profess.  The 
Lord  God  of  mercy  forgive  him  all  his  severe 
treatment  of  us,  and  his  hard  speeches  against 
us,  granting  him  repentance  unto  life,  if  it  he 
his  gracious  will ;  this  is  the  desire  of  his 
abused  Friends. 

"  Signed  on  the  behalf,  and  by  order  of  the 
Meeting  of  Ministering  Friends,  Philadel- 
phia, the  524th  of  the  Fourth  month, 
1693. 

Sam.  Jennings." 

The  testimony  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  on  this 
subject,  with  the  names  of  those  who  signed  it, 
may  not,  perhaps,  be  disagreeable  to  their  re- 
spective descendants. 

"From  our  Yearly  Meeting  held  in  Burling- 
ton, the  7th  of  the  Seventh  month,  1692  : 

"  To  the  Monthly  and  Quarterly  Meetings,  &c. 
in  East  and  West  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  or 
elsewhere,  as  there  shall  be  occasion  : 
"  Dear  Friends,  brethren  and  sisters  in  the 
holy  relation  and  divine  fellowship,  into  which 
the  Father  of  mercies  hath  begotten  and  gra- 
ciously gathered  us  by  the  Word  of  Life,  do 
we  salute  you,  with  much  and  dear  affection 
and  travailing  bowels,  that  grace,  mercy,  and 
peace  from  God  the  Father,  and  our  Lord  Je- 
sus Christ,  may  be  multiplied  and  abundantly 
increased  amongst  you  everywhere,  to  the 
glory  of  God,  and  your  unspeakable  consola- 
tion.   Amen ! 

"  The  Lord  hath  been  good  to  us  at  this,  as 
at  other  times,  and  blessed  and  honoured  our 
assembly  with  his  refreshing  presence,  the 
sense  of  which  is  with  us,  and  the  savour  of 
Life  upon  us  at  this  time,  constraining  us  to 
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exhort  all  that  have  been  blessed  with  a  sight 
of  the  glorious  day  that  is  now  dawned,  and 
growing  more  clear  and  bright,  to  continue, 
and  honestly  walk  in  the  Light  of  it.    And  all 
that  have  known  the  revelation  of  God's  strong 
and  righteous  arm,  in  the.day  of  their  distress, 
for  their  deliverance,  to  reverence,  acknow- 
ledge, and  depend  upon  it.    And  all  that  have 
purchased  Truth  with  their  ajl,  not  to  sell  it. 
Oh,  dear  Friends,  can  we  forget  the' day  of 
Jacob's  troubles,  the  day  of  afljjAon,  the 
wormwood  and  the  gall  !    God^^lj^id  !  Let 
our  souls  still  retain  the  remembrance  of  them 
to  our  humbling,  and  God's  honour.'  And  was 
not  the  language  of  our  souls  in  that  day,  with 
much  bitterness  and  little  hopes,  By  whom 
shall  Jacob  arise,  for  he  is  small  ?    Then,  oh 
then,  did  the  God  of  our  deliverance  cause  us 
to  hear  and  understand  his  ravishing  voice, 
saying,  Fear  not,  worm  Jacob,  I  am  with  thee. 
To  which  our  souls,  with  surprising  joy,  re- 
plied, It  is  the  voice  of  my  Beloved,  I'll  receive 
him,  and  render  to  him  his  own,  even  my  whole 
heart.    Dear  Friends,  something  of  this  have 
all  Sion's  travellers  known,  and  these  are  things 
never  to  be  forgotten.    And,  oh,  what  manner 
of  love  was  raised  in  us  to  the  Lord,  and  to  one 
another,  when  we  felt  his  love  to  reach  us,  and 
to  be  shed  abroad. in  our  hearts.    This  made 
our  unity  great,  and  our  consolation  not  small; 
and  as  we  here  abide,  we  shall  not  profanely 
sell  our  birth-right.    Dear  Friends,  labour  to 
hold  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace, 
and  so  much  the  rather  as  we  are  sensible  of 
the  endeavours  of  Sion's  enemies  to  break  it. 
Oh,  how  comely  and  comfortable  is  this  pre- 
cious unity  amongst  brethren,  no  ways  to  be 
obtained  nor  maintained,  but  as  we  are  in  unity 
with  Christ,  our  Head,  and  never  to  be  broke 
but  by  forsaking  of  him  !    Therefore  hold  fast 
the  head  by  which  the  whole  body  receiveth 
nourishment,  as  by  joints  and  bands  it  is  knit 
together.    And  be  not  weary  of  well  doing ; 
especially  neglect  not  your  duty  of  waiting  upon 
the  Lord,  in  such  poverty  of  spirit  as  becomes 
us  in  our  addresses  to  him ;  for  the  blessing  of 
the  Lord  is  inseparable  to  such,  and  the  kind 
care  of  Heaven  is  there.    Thus  shall  you  be 
nourished  with  the  flesh  and  blood  of  Christ, 
which  is  meat  indeed,  and  drink  indeed,  with- 
out which  none  have  life  in  them.    And  take 
heed  of  swerving  from  the  ancient  Rock  of  our 
Salvation  ;  and  be  not  of  them  that  having  found 
the  way  of  peace,  depart  from  it,  and  are  sub- 
ject to  change  ;  but  bestedfast,  unmovable,  and 
abounding  in  the  work  of  the  Lord,  forasmuch 
as  you  know  that  your  labour  is  not  in  vain  in 
the  Lord.    And  take  heed  of  slighting  the  low 
appearance  of  the  Son  of  God  in  this  day,  upon 
an  apprehension  or  expectation  of  higher  and 
more  glorious  discoveries,  for  this  hath  des- 
troyed many  ;  but  improve  the  talent  received 
of  God,  which  is  the  way  to  possess  much  ; 
and  beware  of  the  sour  leaven  of  separation, 
with  which  many  are  leavened  in  this  day,  to 
the  changing  of  their  very  natures  into  a  de- 
generacy, not  only  from   a   charitable  and 
Christian  communion,  but  even  from  good 
neighbourhood  ;  and  are  now  become  judges 
of  evil  thoughts  and  actions,  in  hunting  for  evil 
against  those  whom  formerly  they  would  have 
done  much  to  have  served.    So,  dear  hearts, 


keep  low  and  down  to  the  gift  of  God  in  your- 
selves, in  which  only  is  salety  and  certainty  ; 
for  if  once  by  any  means  we  are  drawn  from 
that,  we  are  subject  to  be  imposed  on  by  the 
craft  of  erring  and  designing  men,  (which  seek 
their  own  exaltation,  and  not  the  Lord's,) 
whom  God  will  abase  in  due  time. 

"And  now,  dear  Friends,  having  this  day 
heard  the  testimony  of  our  dear  and  well-es- 
teemed Friends  and  labourers  in  the  gospel, 
given  forth  at  their  Quarterly  Meeting,  held  in 
Philadelphia,  the  20th  day  of  the  Fourth  mo., 
1692,  against  George  Keith,  for  his  vile  abuses 
and  ungodly  speeches  against  God's  people  ; 
and  also  his  separation  from  them,  and  expos- 
ing of  them  in  print,  and  otherwise  endeavour- 
ing, by  his  misrepresentations  of  them,  to  make 
them  the  derision  of  the  heathen,  and  scorn  of 
fools  ;  as  also  against  all  others  joined  with 
him  in  this  evil  work  of  separation.  And  hav- 
ing also  heard  divers  testimonies,  concerning 
which  the  same  testimony  from  several  of  the 
Quarterly  Meetings  belonging  to  this  meeting  ; 
and  he  and  they  still  persisting,  and  like  evil 
men  and  seducers,  waxing  worse  and  worse  in 
the  aforesaid  wicked  practices,  we.  find  it  our 
duty  to  join  with  our  brethren  in  their  testimo- 
ny against  that  spirit  of  reviling,  railing,  lying, 
slandering,  and  falsely  accusing,  which  hath 
risen  and  acted  notoriously  in  George  Keith, 
and  his  adherents,  which  hath  led  them  into  a 
mischievous  and  hurtful  separation.  And  we 
do  hereby  declare,  that  we  have  not,  nor  can- 
not have  unity  in  spirit  with  any  of  them,  un- 
til they  return,  and  repent  of  their  evils  afore- 
said. Therefore,  dear  Friends,  all  you  that 
love  Sion's  peace,  and  concord  amongst  breth- 
ren, and  regard  your  own  everlasting  welfare, 
beware  of  being  taken  or  defiled  by  that  spirit. 
And  forasmuch  as  contention  and  strife  is  its 
food,  avoid  as  much  as  may  be  all  contests 
and  debates  with  those  that  are  in  it.  And  the 
God  of  peace  preserve  us,  and  be  our  habita- 
tion, and  increase  love  and  unity  among  us,  to 
the  comforting  of  us,  and  disappointment  of  his 
and  our  enemies,  is  the  labour  and  travail  of 
your  Friends  and  brethren  in  the  covenant  and 
fellowship  of  light,  life,  and  grace. 

"  Given  at  our  Yearly  Meeting  at  Burling- 
ton, the  7th  of  the  Seventh  month,  1692. 
"  Thomas  Lloyd,  Griffith  Owen,  Joseph  Heri- 
tage, John  Adams,  James  Marshall,  Ananias 
Guant,  Joseph  Scott,  Benjamin  Humphrey, 
George  Goldsmith,  Nehemiah  Allen,  James 
Satterwhait,  John  Goodson,  John  Symcock, 
Thomas  Janney,  Ralph  Jackson,  George 
Deacon,  William  Harwood,  Ezra  Crosdill, 
Abraham  Hardiman,  Nathaniel  Lamplugh, 
John  Eastbourn,  Samuel  Carpenter,  Phine- 
has  Pemberton,  Robert  Ever,  George  Ma- 
ries, Alexander  Beardsley,  John  Delavall, 
Arthur  Cooke,  Tho.  Olive,  Sam.  Jennings, 
John  Molleson,  Wm.  Bickley,  Richard  Gove, 
Richard  Guy,  Mahlon  Stacy,  William  Bid- 
die,  Daniel  Wills,  Jedediah  Allen,  Richard 
Heritage,  John  Wood,  John  Jennet,  Francis 
Davenport,  Francis  Collins,  Cornelius  Emp- 
son,  Thomas  Gardner,  Jun'r,  John  Town, 
Richard  Thaoker,  Freedom  Lippincot,  Peter 
Harvey,  John  Shinn,  Paul  Woolf,  Paul 
Hestna,  Francis  Daniel  Pastorius,  Henry 
Andrews  Cramer,  John  Butcher,  John  Yar- 


ker,  William  Rakestraw,  John  Day,  John 
Fletcher,  Robert  Hudson,  Ed.  Broadway, 
Christop.  White,  Sam.  Allen,  Henry  Grubb, 
Joshua  Hoops,  Joseph  Mather,  Jno.  Cook,  Ed. 
Maer,  Tho.  Hackney,  Levine  Haberdeuth, 
George  Pearce,  Fr.  Williams,  George  Par- 
ker, John  Crosby,  Abra.  Cox,  Isaac  Hor- 
ner, Thomas  Butcher,  Jno.  Worrall,  John 
Antrum,  Wm.  Broadway,  Tho.  Scholey, 
John  Sharp,  Sam.  Furnis,  Benj.  Wheat, 
Ed.  Wade,  Barth.  Wyatt,  Ed.  Rockhill, 
Sam.  Wyatt,  Rob.  Vernon,  Thomas  Ver- 
non, Rob.  Taylor,  Lawrence  Morris,  Wm. 
Laycock,  Nicholas  Pile,   Wm.  Havhurst, 
Rob.  Barber,  Nich.  Bustill,  Tho.  Shinn, 
John  Willsford,  Jr.,  Rich'd  Worrall,  Jo. 
Carter,  Math.  Robinson,  Hen.  Siddall,  Jno. 
Hollinshead,  Tho.  Eves,  Rob.  Murfin,  Eph. 
Jaxson,   Wm.  Satterthwait,  Jno.  Wooley, 
Jno.  Schooley,  Nath.  Poole,  Sam.  Nichol- 
son, Derrick  Op  Degrave,  Wm.  Bupp,  Jno. 
Murfin,  John  Biddle,  Wm.  Dennis,  Jno.  Pen- 
quite,  John  Croasdill,  Jno.  Busby,  Sam.  Al- 
len, Jun.,  Henry  Baker,  Reuben  Pownal, 
Jonathan  Livesley,  Benj.  Griffith,  John  Gil- 
bert, Dan.  Walton,  Wm.  Frybee,  Will.  War- 
dell,  Wm.  Evans,  John  Lippincott,  Restore 
Lippincott,- Edward  Lucas,  Thomas  Brian, 
Jeremiah  Laughly,    Tho.  Rogers,  Rich'd 
Tovvnsend,  Thomas  Harding,  James  Atkin- 
son, Sam.  Andrews,  David  Lloyd,  Caleb 
Pusey,  Rob.  Young,  James  Fox,  John  Li- 
num,    Rob.  Owen,  Hugh  Roberts,  Sam. 
Richardson,  James  Dilworth,  Wm.  Kenton, 
Joseph  Paul,  Tho.  Fitzwater,  Wm.  Gabitas, 
John  Maddock,  Christo.  Wetherill,  Tho. 
Ducket,  Joseph  Kirkbride,  Tho.  Stackhouse, 
Randal  Maylin,  John  Day,  Jno.  Summers, 
Tho.  Gardner,  John  Wilhord,  Sen'r,  Wm. 
Biles,  Nich.  Wain,  Wm.   Beakes,  Wm. 
Brown,  Dan.  Pegg,  Rob.  Carter,  Rees  Pe- 
ters, Cadwallader  Lewes,  Jno.  Brown,  Giles 
Lucas,   John  Rhoades,   Peter  Shomaker, 
Wm.  Hudson,  Rob.  Zane,  John  Tucker, 
Stephen  Beakes,  Wm.  Southby,  Tho.  Soat- 
tergood,  Jno.  Woolston,  Peter  Fretwell,  Wm. 
Swafer,  Isaac  Marriott,  Rich'd  Love,  Ar- 
nold Cassell,  John  Sutton,  Jno.  Thompson, 
Thomas  Walton,  Tho.   Hollyman,  Wm. 
Walton,  Giles  Knight,  Wm.  Powell,  John 
Bowne,  Henry    Willis,    Rob.    Pile,  Tho. 
Thackery,  Wm.  Bailey,  Geo.  Gray,  Wm. 
Cooper,  Wm.  Brightwen,  James  Kite,  Re- 
membrance Lippincott,  John  Long,  Tho, 
Langton,  Jonathan  Duckett,  Rob.  Ashton, 
Daniel  England,  George  Walker,  Thomas 
Boeter,  Tho.  Lambert." 

(To  be  continued.) 


Had  our  heavenly  Father  intended  this  world 
for  his  children's  portion,  their  accommodations 
would  be  better;  but  they  are  strangers  and 
pilgrims  travelling  to  a  distant  home,  therefore 
they  must  expect  traveller's  fare, — which  will 
make  home  more  desirable. 

To  know  what  religion  has  done  for  an  in- 
dividual, we  should  consider  what  he  would 
have  been  without  it. — Fuller. 

Wisdom  prepares  for  the  worst ;  Folly  leaves 
the  worst  for  that  day  when  it  comes. — Cecil. 
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THE  FRIEND. 


From  the  London  Friend. 

John  Bowne  and  Family. 

(Continued  from  page  102.) 

In  another  letter  written  in  the  Fifth  month 
of  the  same  year,  he  thus  opens  his  prospect,  of 
joining  her  in  this  country. 

"  My  dearly  beloved,  I  spake  a  word  or  two 
to  thee  before  our  parting,  that  thou  mightest 
give  me  as  clear  an  account  as  thou  couldest 
make  free  to  do,  by  writing  of  what  might  be 
in  thy  view,  as  to  thy  travel,  *  *  not 
knowing  how  it  might  be,  as  touching  myself 
coming  over  after  thee.  Which  thing  as  I  was 
in  my  work,  was  daily  presented  in  my  mind, 
until  I  could  no  longer  delay  to  speak  to  Fran- 
ces and  my  dear  daughter  Betsy,  concerning 
their  taking  the  charge  of  all  my  business  and 
family,  the  which  they  were  both  very  free  un- 
to. After  to  my  aged  father,  to  know  his  wil- 
lingness, which  was  more  than  I  could  expect, 
so  that  it  now  rests  on  my  mind  more  and  more 
to  hasten  the  despatch  of  all  my  summer 
concerns,  and  to  settle  all  accounts,  and  to  put 
all  things  in  the  best  order  I  can,  to  be  ready 
for  the  next  good  opportunity  which  may  pre- 
sent ;  so  if  tidings  of  thy  sudden  return,  or 
some  other  thing  which  I  expect  not,  do  not 
prevent,  but  the  Lord  make  way  for  it,  then  I 
hope,  in  the  Tenth  month,  if  not  before,  to  be 
in  London,  where  I  shall  be  glad  to  meet  with 
thee,  if  the  Lord  so  order  it,  and  from  thence  to 
have  thy  company  into  my  own  country  ;  after 
which  1  know  not  but  I  may  be  free  to  accom- 
pany thee,  if  the  Lord  see  it  good,  till  we  come 
to  our  dear  children  again." 

This  letter  enclosed  one  from  his  daughter  to 
her  mother,  which  we  here  transcribe,  as  the 
spirit  of  affection  and  of  hnmbie  conlidence  in 
the  Lord  displayed  in  it,  is  worthy  of  imitation. 

"  Dear  Heart — My  dearly  beloved  mother. 
Oh,  how  doth  my  heart  flow  unto  thee,  for  in- 
deed thou  art  very  dear  unto  me  ;  although  we 
are  far  separated  outwardly,  yet  we  are  near 
one  unto  another  in  that  which  neither  sea  nor 
land  can  separate ;  and,  I  believe,  as  we  in  this 
unchangeable  truth  abide,  we  shall  be  kept 
near  and  dear  one  unto  another,  and  the  Lord 
in  his  own  time  will  bring  us  together  again 
with  joy.  And,  dear  heart,  I  believe  the  Lord 
will  carry  us  through  all  that  he  calls  us  unto, 
to  the  honour  of  his  blessed  name,  although  I 
am  but  one  of  the  least  amongst  the  people  of 
the  land  ;  he  will  not  forsake  them  that  put 
their  trust  in  him,  for  his  care  is  over  them, 
and  he  will  cover  their  heads  in  the  day  of 
trouble.  Oh,  that  we  may  forever  abide  in  the 
fear  of  the  Lord,  where  safety  is  known  !  and, 
dear  mother,  as  touching  our  souls'  desire,  we 
may  hope  we  shall  order  all  things  so  that 
Truth  may  not  be  dishonoured  by  us.  I  desire 
thee  to  remember  my  best  love  to  dear  G.  Fox 
and  J.  Burnyeate :  so,  with  my  dear  love  to 
thee,  I  rest  thy  loving  daughter, 

Elizabeth  Bowne. 

"  This  18th  of  Sixth  month,  1676." 

On  the  31st  of  the  Eighth  month,  in  that 
year,  John  Bowne  left  his  home  at  Flushing, 
and  arrived  in  London  on  the  13th  of  the  Elev- 
enth month.  Having  joined  his  wife  in  Ire- 
land, he  accompanied  her  in  a  religious  service 
in  that  island,  England  and  Holland,  until  she 


was  taken  from  him  by  death.  This  event  oc- 
curred in  the  Twelfth  month  of  1677.  She 
was  interred  in  London,  and  their  remains  on 
record  a  testimony  uttered  by  him  before  her 
funeral,  which  is  headed  as  follows. 

"  The  testimony  of  John  Bowne  concerning 
his  innocent  wife  and  faithful  yoke-fellow,  Han- 
nah Bowne,  as  in  the  simplicity  of  Truth  it 
arose  and  was  spoken  amongst  Friends,  when 
met  together  to  accompany  her  body  to  the 
ground,  at  the'  house  of  their  dear  friends  John 
and  Mary  Elson,  at  the  Peel  meeting-place, 
London,  2nd  of  Twelfth  month,  1677." 

This  testimony  is  long,  but  we  believe  it  will 
be  satisfactory  to  our  readers,  that  we  should 
transcribe  a  part  of  it  for  their  perusal. 

«  *  #  Having  this  opportunity,  I  find 
myself  weightily  concerned  to  testify  a  little  of 
the  abundance  that  is  in  my  heart,  concerning 
my  dear  and  tenderly  beloved  wife,  to  whose 
charge  I  have  not  anything  to  lay  since  I  first 
enjoyed  her  company.  To  declare  a  little  to 
you,  my  Friends,  to  ease  my  heart  in  this  mat- 
ter ;  when  I  first  heard  of  her,  before  I  knew 
her  face,  a  true  love  was  begotten  in  my  heart 
towards  her,  because  of  the  love  of  God  that 
lived  in  her,  and  that  from  her  childhood  she 
sought  after  heavenly  things  ;  whose  face  when 
I  did  behold,  as  I  may  say,  it  was  outwardly 
beautiful  and  amiable,  so  it  hath  continued  unto 
me  and  to  all  that  truly  knew  her.  She  was 
very  zealous  for  the  Lord  in  what  she  knew  in 
that  day,  and  from  the  first  closing  with  the 
thing  I  declared  unto  her,  she  hath  been  truly 
faithful  unto  me  until  her  last  minute.  As  I 
have  often  heard  her  say,  the  resolution  of  her 
heart  was  to  be  subject  to  me  in  all  things, 
which  for  conscience'  sake  she  could  do. 
But  after  the  Lord's  messengers  came  amongst 
us,  and  declared  the  eternal  truth,  she  readily 
joined  with  it,  and  durst  not  derogate  from  it. 
She  was  a  true  and  tender'  mother  to  her  chil- 
dren ;  her  care  over  them  was  such,  that  she 
would  never  consent  to  part  with  any  one  of 
them  out  of  her  family,  except  I  could  describe 
a  place  better  for  them,  for  their  eternal  well- 
being.  But  when  the  Lord  laid  it  upon  her, 
then  she  was  truly  willing  to  leave  both  her 
native  country,  her  husband  and  children,  and 
all  her  dear  relations ;  and  after  some  other 
difficult  travels,  she  was  concerned  to  see 
Friends  in  the  nation  of  England,  which  being 
accomplished  in  an  acceptable  time,,  she  return- 
ed to  my  own  dwelling,  where  joyfully  she  was 
received  of  all  that  truly  knew  her.  In  a  little 
time  she  declared  to  me,  that  when  she  was  up- 
on the  seas,  it  was  in  her  view  that  she  must 
say,  '  Husband-,  I  have  come  to  see  thee,  but  I 
must  not  tarry  ;'  which  came  to  pass  in  some 
months'  time,  that  except  she  returned  to  Eng- 
land again,  she  could  not  enjoy  peace  with  the 
Lord.  At  the  knowledge  of  which,  I  could  free- 
ly have  given  up  all  to  accompany  her  ;  but 
not  daring  to  stir  without  the  leading  of  the 
Lord,  I  was  made  freely  willing  to  part  with 
her,  and  remain  at  home  with  my  little  ones. 
After  some  time,  the  thing  sprang  in  my  heart 
to  make  preparation  to  come  for  England,  and 
it  was  made  truly  easy  to  me,  that  if  the  Lord 
required  her  travelling  in  these  countries,  I 
should  take  the  care  of  her,  and  accompany 
her,  if  it  were  to  the  disbursing  of  half  my  out- 


ward  estate.  When  I  came  here  I  understood 
she  was  in  Ireland ;  where  I  expected  I  might 
find  her ;  which  being  accomplished,  it  lay  up- 
on her  spirit  to  visit  Friends  throughout  all  that 
nation,  wherein  I  accompanied  her  willingly  to 
a  thousand  miles  travel,  and  afterwards  came 
over  to  England  into  part  of  many  counties  in 
this  nation,  hoping  when  I  came  to  London, 
the  Lord  would  make  her  way  homeward  ; 
but  a  necessity  was  laid  upon  her  of  farther 
travels  iol^iese  countries.  But  it  was  much 
with  me,  'Impress  her,  so  far  as  I  durst,  to 
haste  away  to  her  children  ;  and  when  I  durst 
proceed  no  farther,  I  gave  up  to  accompany 
her  wheresoever  the  Lord  might  order  her; 
which  hath  been  through  Holland,  Friezland, 
and  as  far  as  the  city  of  Embden,  in  the  Low 
Countries,  which  was  the  farthest  place  that 
stood  in  her  view  ere  she  went  over.  Through 
all  which  I  have  a  testimony  in  my  heart,  that 
she  was  made  serviceable  for  the  Lord,  and 
particularly  at  that  city  of  Embden,  having 
cleared,  her  conscience  to  those  that  were  con- 
vinced, and  they  from  that  established  their 
meeting  twice  a  week,  which  had  been  long 
neglected  ;  through  all  which  countries  she  was 
enabled  to  clear  her  conscience  to  them  in  their 
own  language,  in  which  she  had  been  little  ex- 
ercised ever  since  I  had  the  knowledge  of  her. 
After  that  was  accomplished,  returning  for  Eng- 
land, '  Now,'  said  she,  '  if  there  were  a  ship  at 
London,  am  I  ready  to  return  home.'  '  Nay, 
my  dear,'  said  I,  '  if  there  were  a  ship,  I  should 
not  now  carry  thee,  at  this  season  of  the  year.' 
'  Oh,'  said  she,  '  I  would  scruple  no  season,  if 
it  were  the  Lord's  time.'  , 

"  Thus,  my  dear  friends,  as  the  Lord  hath 
enabled  me,  have  I  in  short  given  you  this  ac- 
count, for  your  satisfaction  concerning  her, 
though  I  am  well  persuaded,  it  need  not  be 
spoken  to  many  of  you.  *  *  *  And  now, 
to  add  a  little  for  the  sake  of  those  who  are 
convinced  of  the  Truth,  to  whom  this  may 
come ;  she  was  always  diiigent  in  what  she 
undertook,  ever  shy  of  coming  into  debts,  and 
always  careful  to  answer  engagements,  and 
perform  to  every  one  the  thing  that  was  equal 
upon  all  accounts,  never  willing  to  make  use  of 
thinks  above  her  ability,  but  constantly  mind- 
ing that  which  was  decent,  comely,  and  of  good 
report  amongst  sober  people  :  and  when  con- 
cerned in  her  family  to  exhort,  reprove,  or 
correct,  it  was  done  in  tenderness,  wisdom,  and 
godly  fear,  to  the  reaching  God's  Witness,  and 
causing  the  stubborn  nature  to  bow.  She 
could  always  freely  make  use  of  what  the  Lord 
did  afford  her,  for  the  service  of  Truth  and  the 
friends  thereof;  never  questioning  but  the  Lord 
would  take  care  of  her,  and  provide  for  her 
when  she  was  concerned  to  leave  all  her  out- 
ward acquaintance,  and  travel  upon  Truth's 
account  in  divers  countries  where  she  was  a 
stranger ;  always  believing  that  the  Lord  would 
take  away  all  scruples,  and  remove  all  doubts 
that  might  arise  in  any  of  his  faithful  people 
concerning  her.  In  all  the  time  of  the  weak- 
ness of  her,  body,  there  was  not  the  least  ap- 
pearance of  any  trouble  upon  her  mind,  and 
some  of  her  last  words  to  me  were,  If  the  Lord 
should  take  her  away,  to  remember  her  dear  love 
to  all  Friends  that  are  faithful,  and  to  her  dear 
children  ;  and  not  long  after  she  passed  away 


Ill 


without  sigh  or  groan.  Willing  submission, 
faithful  obedience,  and  living  praises  be  ren- 
dered unto  God  forever,  saith  my  soul.  Amen. 

"  Many  Friends,  being  come  together,  we 
had  a  precious  meeting,  before  her  body  was 
carried  forth  ;  and  I  am  a  living  witness,  with 
many  more,  that  the  living  power  of  God  with 
us  accompanied  her  body  to  the  ground.  And 
now  it  is  the  breathing  of  my  soul  to  the  Lord, 
that  the  residue  of  my  time  here,  I  may  live 
her  life,  and  not  only  perform  the  faithful  and 
true  care  of  a  loving  father,  but  also  keep  the 
diligent  watch  of  a  tender  mother,  unto  and 
over  our  dear  children.  And  so,  in  true  tender- 
ness and  brotherly  love,  I  dearly  salute  all 
faithful  Friends  to  whom  this  may  come,  and 
bid  you  all  farewell.  Your  friend  and  brother 
in  the  Truth,  John  Bowne, 

Of  Long  Island  in  New  England." 

While  J.  B.  was  in  England,  his  venerable 
father  died  at  his  house  at  Flushing.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  joined  the  Society  of  Friends 
there,  as  his  death  is  inserted  in  their  book  of 
records  ;  it  took  place  on  the  18th  of  the  Sev- 
enth month,  1677  ;  he  was  aged  upwards  of 
82  years. 

From  this  time  our  information  respecting 
John  Bowne,  becomes  very  limited ;  indeed 
there  seems  to  be  nothing  else  upon  record  re- 
quiring notice  in  this  sketch,  except  his  death, 
which  is  thus  entered  in  the  manuscript  book 
kept  by  Friends  of  Flushing : — 

"John  Bowne  died  the  20th  of  Tenth  month 
in  the  year  1695,  and  was  buried  the  23rd  of 
the  same,  being  about  68  years  of  age.  He 
freely  exposed  himself,  his  house,  and  estate  to 
the  service  of  Truth,  and  had  a  constant  meet- 
ing in  his  house  about  forty  years.  He  also 
suffered  very  much  for  the  Truth's  sake." 

(Conclusion  next  week.) 


Suffering,  tJie  Price  of  Christ's  Kingdom. 
■ — What  were  the  arguments  of  worldly  advan- 
tage held  out  through  the  whole  New  Testa- 
ment, to  induce  the  world  to  embrace  the  reli- 
gion it  taught  ?  What  was  the  condition  of 
Paul's  introduction  to  Christianity  1  It  was 
not — I  will  crown  him  with  honour  and  pros- 
perity, with  dignity  and  pleasure  ;  but  "  I  will 
shew  him  how  great  things  he  must  suffer  for 
my  name  sake !"  What  were  the  virtues 
Christ  chiefly  taught  in  his  discourses  1  What 
were  the  graces  he  most  recommended  by  his 
example?  Self-denial,  mortification,  patience, 
long  suffering,  renouncing  ease  and  pleasure. 
These  are  the  marks  which  have,  ever  since  its 
first  appearance,  distinguished  Christianity 
from  all  the  religions  in  the  world,  and,  on  that 
account,  evidently  prove  its  divine  original. 
Ease,  splendour,  external  prosperity,  make  no 
part  of  its  establishment.  Most  of  the  beati- 
tudes, which  infinite  compassion  pronounced, 
have  the  sorrows  of  earth  for  their  subject,  but 
the  joys  of  heaven  for  their  completion. — Ex- 
tract. 

"  Love  to  Christ  is  the  best  incentive  to  ac- 
tion, the  best  antidote  to  idolatry.  It  adorns 
the  labours  which  it  animates,  and  hallows  the 
friendships  which  it  overshadows.  It  is  the 
smell  of  the  ivory  wardrobe — the  precious  per- 
fume of  the  believer's  character — the  fragrant 


mystery  which  only  lingers  round  those  souls 
that  have  been  to  a  better  clime.  Its  operation 
is  most  marvellous  ;  for  when  there  is  enough 
of  it,  it  makes  the  timid  bold,  and  the  slothful 
diligent.  It  puts  eloquence  into  the  stammer- 
ing tongue,  and  energy  into  the  withered  arm, 
and  ingenuity  into  the  dull  lethargic  brain.  It 
takes  possession  of  the  soul,  and  a  joyous  lus- 
tre beams  in  languid  eyes,  and  wings  of  new 
obedience  sprout  from  lazy,  leaden  feet." 


Yankee's  at  the  South. 

The  following  is  from  a  letter  in  the  Herald. 
It  is  full  of  meaning. — Standard. 

At  about  twenty  miles  from  Washington, 
we  left  the  cars  at  the  "  Laurel  Switch"  with 
a  view  of  crossing  by  the  Laurel  factory  to  the 
camp  ground.  After  a  walk  of  a  very  long 
mile,  we  came  upon  a  village  of  apparently 
five  or  six  hundred  inhabitants.  Its  aspect  was 
totally  distinct,  from  that  of  the  usual  tumble- 
down, struggling,  starvling,  poverty-stricken 
villages  of  the  South.  It  was  compact,  fresh, 
and  had  all  the  air  and  comfort  about  it  of  an 
enterprising  settlement.  The  houses  were  of 
brick,  clean  and  commodious.  The  streets 
were  clean — the  inhabitants  were  clean — the 
whole  aspect  of  the  village  and  the  fields  around 
was  clean.  The  universal  Yankee  was  at  the 
bottom  of  the  secret.  In  the  midst  of  the  vil- 
lage stood  one  of  the  largest  cotton  factories 
we  have  seen — four  stories  high,  and  longer 
than  the  Aslor  House.  The  bell  was  ringing 
in  the  cupola  as  we  passed  along,  and  as  if  by 
magic,  from  every  direction,  groups  of  young 
women  and  boys  came  flocking  to  the  great 
entrance.  They  were  coming  from  breakfast 
to  resume  their  work  at  the  spindles  and  the 
looms.  In  addition  to  boys  and  men,  they  em- 
ploy about  three  hundred  girls  in  that  factory. 
Besides  this  there  are  several  factories  of  ma- 
chinery in  the  village — one  of  cotton  machine- 
ry, all  of  them  employing  together  about  four 
hundred  men.  And  this  comes  of  an  enterpris- 
ing Yankee  called  Capen,  who  established  the 
Laurel  factory  some  dozen  years  ago.  After 
passing  the  village  we  met  an  intelligent  coun- 
tryman going  in  with  a  basket  of  eggs-  and  a 
handful  of  chickens,  and  the  following  conver- 
cation  ensued  between  us  : 

"  Going  to  market,  I  suppose,  sir  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir,  going  to  the  Laurel.  We  get  as 
good  prices  for  our  truck  at  the  Laurel,  as  we 
do  in  Washington,  and  its  oilers  the  cash  down. 
Them  fellers  at  the  factory  never  say  credit ; 
and  you  can't  bring  'em  too  much  truck." 

"  And  you  always  get  good  prices  ?" 

"  Oilers !  The  pay  you  right  down  on  the 
nail,  i/.'s  helped  this  country  a  heap  I  tell 
you.  They  oilers  have  money,  somehow,  the 
Yankees  do.  Why,  sir,  ten  years  ago  this 
country  was  starving  to  death.  All  that  could 
rake  and  scrape  enough  to  go  out  to  the  West, 
were  packing  up  and  moving  off.  But  since 
that  factory's  been  put  up,  there  is  no  more 
moving.  We  can  get  money  now  any  time. 
Why,  sir,  there  is  one  .old  woman,  and  her  lit- 
tle boys,  that  made  a  hundred  dollars  this  sum- 
mer, asellin'  blackberries  and  huckleberries  at 
the  Laurel.  And  they  oilers  pay  you  the  mo- 
ney down.    Them  fellers  is  oilers  got  money. 


Wheat  and  corn,  sweet  potatoes,  chickens, 
bacon,  eggs,  potatoes,  milk,  cheese,  butter, 
whey,  they  buy  everything,  and  are  glad  to 
see  you,  and  they  pay  you  the  money  down — 
they  oilers  have  the  money  at  the  factory. 
I'm  just  as  sure  of  the  money  for  my  truck 
that  1  get,  as  if  I  had  it  in  my  pocket.  They 
oilers  have  money,  them  fellers  do." 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  so  good  a  story  of  the 
Yankees,  my  friend.  Is  there  not  another  fac- 
tory in  the  neighbourhood  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir ;  the  Laurel  is  the  big  prong  of 
the  Patuxent,  and  a  mile  lower  down,  they  are 
putting  up  another  big  factory  of  the  same  sort. 
Them  Yankees  oilers  have  money,  somehow. 
They  are  a  great  help  to  a  country,  any  how  ; 
you  can't  stop  'em  from  going  ahead."  They 
oilers  have  money,  and  they  pay  you  right 
down  on  the  nail ;  and  if  you  don't  like  paper 
money  they'll  give  you  the  silver.  They  oi- 
lers have  both  kinds." 


"  Mother,  let  him  learn  of  thy  lips,  and  be 
nourished  at  thy  breast. 

Character  is  mainly  moulded  by  the  cast  of 
the  minds  that  surround  it : 
%  Let  then  the  playmates  of  thy  little  one  be 
not  other  than  judgment  shall  approve  ; 

For  a  child  is  in  a  new  world,  and  learneth 
somewhat  every  moment, 

His  eye  is  quick  to  observe,  his  memory 
storeth  in  secret. 

His  ear  is  greedy  of  knowledge,  and  his 
mind  is  plastic  as  soft  wax. 

Beware,  then,  that  he  heareth  what  is  good, 
that  he  feedeth  not  on  evil  maxims, 

For  the  seeds  of  first  instructions  are  drop- 
ped into  the  deepest  furrows." — Extract. 

Effect  of  false  doctrine. — A  Universalist 
Clergyman  was  once  robbed  by  a  man  who 
had  formerly  lived  with  him  as  a  servant. 
After  his  arrest,  the  preacher  asked  him  how 
he  could  be  so  base  as  to  rob  his  old  employer. 
Now,  mark  the  robber's  answer;  it  speaks 
volumes  against  the  soul  destroying  heresy. 
"  Sir,  you  yourself  have  tempted  me  to  commit 
this  offence  against  the  law ;  for  I  have  often 
heard  you  say,  both  in  public  and  private,  that 
all  men  will  enjoy  everlasting  bliss  after  death, 
and  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  punishment 
in  the  next  world  ;  now  as  you  have  removed 
my  greatest  fear,  why  should  I  dread  the 
less?" — L'lte  paper. 

For  an  old  Christian  to  say  to  a  young  man, 
"  stand  in  my  evidence,"  is  like  a  man  who  has 
with  difficulty  climed  up  a  ladder  or  scaffolding 
to  the  top  of  the  house,  and  cries  to  one  at  the 
bottom,  "  This  is  the  place  for  a  *prospect — 
come  up  at  a  step." — John  Newton. 

Let  us  beware  of  judging  ourselves  by  what 
others  think  of  us. — Fuller.  There  is  no  safe 
standard  but  that  of  the  Sanctuary. 

Paul  had  three  wishes  :  that  he  might  be 
found,  in  Christ  ;  that  he  might  be  with  Christ, 
and  that  he  might  magnify  Christ. — Anon. 

Wars  waged  by  Christian  nations  are  notor- 
ious offences  against  the  sixth  commandment. 
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THE  FRIEND. 
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The  Light  of  the  Lord  is  the  only  light 
which  can  effectually  disperse  the  gloom  of  a 
sick  chamber,  and  irradiate  even  the  counte- 
nance of  death. — Reid. 

Humility  of  mind  is  neither  arrived  at,  re- 
tained, nor  increased,  by  comparing  ourselves 
with  others. — Dillwyn. 


Busy  people  are  apt  to  think  a  life  of  leisure 
a  life  of  happiness  ;  but  when  a  man  who  has 
been  much  occupied  arrives  at  having  nothing 
to  do,  he  is  very  apt  not  to  know  what  to  do 
with  himself. — Eldon. 


THE  FRIEND. 


TWELFTH  MONTH  27,  1845. 


Ninth  Volume  of  Friends'  Library. 

The  advantages  of  a  religious  periodical  can 
hardly  be  fully  appreciated  in  a  city  or  in  a 
thickly -settled  part  of  the  country,  where  books 
of  all  descriptions  are  of  ready  access.  It  is 
in  situations  remote  from  dense  society,  that 
their  value  is  most  sensibly  felt,  but  here  they 
cannot  be  enjoyed  unless  they  meet  with  the 
necessary  patronage  and  support  elsewhere.  A 
Friend  residing  in  Indiana  says  :  "  Situated  as 
I  am  with  a  family  of  children  in  the  midst  of 
a  settlement  of  anti-slavery  Friends,  as  they 
call  themselves,  I  find  a  great  advantage  in 
having  the  Friends'  Library  for  myself  and 
children  to  read  on  First-days,  when  not  at 
meeting.  Our  meeting  in  this  settlement  was 
quite  large,  but  now  only  four  families  to  hold 
meeting  since  the  separation."  Another,  in  the 
northern  part  of  Pennsylvania,  writes  :  "  I 
live  one  hundred  miles  from  the  Monthly  Meet- 
ing, [held  in  the  state  of  New  York,]  and  but 
few  Friends  here,  and  it  is  a  great  comfort  to 
have  the  Friends'  Library  to  read."  A  month- 
ly periodical  furnishes  twelve  books  in  a  year, 
which  will  in  a  short  time  accommodate  a  large 
family  with  reading.  Where  they  have  little 
else  to  read  but  the  newspapers  of  the  country, 
would  it  not  be  well  for  Friends  and  for  meet- 
ings to  see  that  such  as  are  not  able  to  procure 
suitable  religious  works  for  themselves,  are  pro- 
vided with  them  at  the  expense  of  the  Monthly 
or  superior  meetings  ? 

"The  ninth  volume  of  the  Friends'  Library, 
now  published  contains  memoirs  of  six  minis- 
ters, besides  interesting  notices  of  many  other 
Friends.  James  Gough's  Life  exhibits  the 
benefit  of  a  strict  and  judicious  education,  and 
of  mingling  in  the  society  of  solid,  religious" 
persons,  whose  example  testified  that  they  were 
men  of  God,  hating  coveteousness ;  whose 
countenance  bore  the  impress  of  awe  and  seri- 
ousness, and  the  weightiness  of  their  spirits 
seasoned  others,  like  the  salt  of  the  earth. 
Many  incidents  which  he  relates,  and  sketches, 
which  he  gives  of  the  lives  of  those  with  whom 
he  associated,  are  eminently  calculated  to  in- 
spire feelings  of  veneration  for  those  honoura- 
ble and  worthy  men,  and  for  the  religion  by 
which  their  conduct  was  regulated. 

William  Reckitt's  Journal  contains  an 
interesting  account  of  his  capture  by  a  priva- 


teer, on  a  voyage  to  America,  and  being  carried 
into  France,  where  he  was  detained  about  five 
months.  During  this  period  he  saw  much  of 
the  superstition  and  idolatry  of  the  Papists,  and 
had  opportunities  for  explaining  the  religious 
principals  of  Friends  in  conversation  with  va- 
rious persons.  During  his  travels  in  America, 
he  passed  through  many  close  exercises,  and  ex- 
presses his  deep  concern  lest  the  abundant  la- 
bours bestowed  on  the  Society  in  this  favoured 
land  should  be  in  vain,  and  wild  grapes  be 
brought  forth,  instead  of  the-fruits  of  the  Spirit, 
which  are  to  the  praise  of  the  heavenly  Hus- 
bandman. He  has  left  on  record  some  pro- 
phetic views,  which  have  already  been  fulfill- 
ed, as  well  as  earnest  exhortations  to  faithfulness 
adequale  to  the  blessings  poured  forth. 

The  Letters  and  Memoirs  of  Samuel  Foth- 
ergill  have  been  spoken  of  by  many  subscri- 
bers in  terms  of  high  esteem.  They  are  re- 
plete with  excellent  counsel,  and  bespeak  a 
mind  of  superior  grade,  both  in  a  natural  and 
religious  sense,  expanding  with  divine  love  as 
he  advanced  in  years,  and  deepening  in  experi- 
mental knowledge  of  the  Lord's  dealings  with 
his  children,  and  in  the  mysteries  of  his  blessed 
kingdom. 

The  Journal  of  John  Gratton,  a  cotempo- 
rary  of  William  Penn,  Robert  Barclay,  and 
other  worthies  of  that  day,  is  a  lively  and  prac- 
tical illustration  of  the  doctrine  of  regeneration 
by  the  immediate  operations  and  unfoldings  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  to  the  mind.  He  appearsto  have 
been  convinced  of  the  Truth  as  held  by  Friends 
without  instrumental  aid,  and  became  a  zeal- 
ous advocate  of  their  principles,  declaring  from 
heartfelt  experience  and  the  openings  of  the 
Light  of  Christ,  the  way  of  life  and  salvation  to 
his  benighted  fellow  men.  He  suffered  much 
for  his  religion,  both  by  imprisonment  and  the 
spoiling  of  his  goods. 

Samuel  Scott's  Diary  is  a  deeply  instruc- 
tive work,  presenting  a  lively  picture  of  human 
frailty,  and  of  that  unfailing  support  with  which 
the  sincere  and  obedient  believer  is  mercifully 
furnished  by  his  compassionate  Lord.  His 
jealousy  over  himself,  and  his  fears  lest,  after 
all  the  gifts  and  favours  conferred  on  him,  he 
should  fall  short  of  the  glorious  reward,  present 
a  striking  contrast  with  those  systems  of  reli- 
gion, which  set  people  at  ease  by  holding  out 
the  certainty  of  salvation  in  a  bare  belief  of 
doctrines,  without  coming  under  the  humbling 
power  of  Christ's  cross,  and  the  heart-chang- 
ing and  refining  baptisms  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
and  fire. 

William  Caton's  Narrative  of  his  travels  and 
labours,  is  written  in  a  plain  and  simple  style, 
but  it  breathes  a  truly  Christian  spirit,  and  dis- 
plays the  untiring  zeal  and  ardour  with  which 
the  ministers  of  that  day  laboured  to  spread  the 
pure  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  and  to  enlist  men 
under  the  banner  of  the  Captain  of  salvation. 
He  was  one  of  Judge  Fell's  family,  and  the  solid 
exemplary  deportment  of  Margaret  Fell  and  the 
worthy  Friends  who  resorted  to  their  house, 
added  to  the  tendering  visitations  of  Divine 
Grace,  convinced  him  of  the  excellency  of 
the  religion  which  produced  such  fruits  in 
them.  He  heartily  embraced  it,  and  while 
yet  a  youth  was  called  to  preach  unto  others 
the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ. 


The  volume  presents  a  body  of  deeply  in> 
structive  biography,  interspersed  with  lucid  ex- 
planations of  the  doctrines  and  testimonies  of 
Friends  which  render  it  quite  as  valuable,  per- 
haps, as  any  one  of  the  series." 

Thovghts  in  a  Religious  Meeting. 

We  were  pleased  in  being  shown  the  excel- 
lent verses  bearing  the  above  title,  neatly  print- 
ed for  circulation  on  a  card.  They  are  for 
sale,  as  we  are  informed,  at  Friends'  Book- 
store, No.  84  Arch  street,  by  Uriah  Hunt  & 
Son,  No.  44  N.  Fourth  street,  and  at  the  office 
of  "  The  Friend,"  at  one  cent  each,  or  fifty 
will  be  sold  for  forty  cents,  to  those  who  buy 
to  distribute. 

These  stanzas  first  appeared  in  print,  we 
believe,  in  "The  Friend,"  First  month  15th, 
1844.  Such  is  their  poetic  merit  and  edifying 
tendency,  we  wish  they  might  be  committed  to 
memory  by  every  youth  in  our  Religious  So- 
ciety. 

Wanted. 

A  Teacher  wanted  to  take  charge  of  a  school 
at  Lampeter,  Lancaster  county.  One  with  a 
family  would  be  preferred  ;  and  who  can  be 
accommodated  with  a  house  and  garden,  and 
needful  outbuildings.  The  school  will  be  ready 
by  the  1st.  of  Fourth  month  next. 

Address  Isaac  Evans,  Enterprise  P.  O., 
Lancaster  county,  Pa. 

Two  or  three  women  Friends  can  be  accom- 
modated with  boarding  at  No.  374  Vine  street, 
below  Eleventh.  Reference  to  M.  Gregory, 
No.  21  N.  Twelfth  street. 

Married,  at  Friends'  meeting-house  Birmingham, 
Chester  county,  Pa.,  on  Fourth-day,  the  5th  ultimo, 
David  Garrett,  to  Mary  Ann  Hoopes. 

 ,  at  Friends'  meeting-house  at  Plymouth,  on 

Fifth-day,  the  4th  instant,  Solomon  Lukins,  of  East 
Fallowfield  township,  Chester  county,  to  Susan  Wil- 
son, of  Whitemarsh,  Montgomery  county,  Pa. 


Died,  at  his  residence  in  Canton,  Washington  coun- 
ty, Indiana,  on  the  11th  day  of  the  Eleventh  month, 
1845,  James  White,  aged  nearly  seventy  years,  a 
minister  and  member  of  Blue  River  Monthly  Meeting. 
He  had  for  several  years  past  laboured  under  consider- 
able disease  of  the  organs  of  the  chest,  especially  the 
heart,  from  which,  during  his  last  confinement  of  eight 
or  nine  weeks,  he  suffered  extremely,  oftentimes  ex- 
pressing, that  it  was  hardly  possible  he  could  survive 
from  one  moment  to  another,  in  consequence  of  the 
great  difficulty  of  breathing  which  so  frequently  at- 
tended him  as  he  drew  near  his  close.  Notwithstand- 
ing his  severe  conflicts  of  bodily  suffering,  he  con- 
stantly kept  in  view  the  best  interests  of  Society  and 
his  friends  ;  embracing  most  of  his  intervals  of  ease  in 
imparting  suitable  counsel  to  them,  and  conversing  on 
the  affairs  of  the  church.  He  often  said,  that  to  the 
best  of  his  faculties,  he  had  endeavoured  to  serve  his 
Master,  and  that  now  he  fully  believed,  through  mercy, 
he  should  be  accepted  of  Him. 

 ,  on  the  22nd  of  Eleventh  month,  at  the  resi- 
dence of  her  son-in-law,  Thomas  E.  Lee,  in  Berks 
county,  after  a  protracted  and  peculiarly  trying  ill- 
ness, which  she  bore  with  patience  and  resignation, 
Mary  Dickinson,  widow  of  Isaac  Dickinson,  in  the 
eighty-second  year  of  her  age,  a  member  of  Exeter 
Monthly  Meeting. 
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PROPRIETARY  CORRESPONDENCE. 

(Continued  from  page  106.) 

Perm  to  Logan,  Third  month  3d,  1708,  con- 
tinued. 

1  am  glad  T.  Fairrnan  has  found  out  an- 
other tract  of  about  120,000  acres,  of  good 
land,  and  fit  for  settlements  ;  but  more,  that 
mines,  so  rich,  are  so  certainly  found  ;  for  that 
will  clear  the  country  of  all  other  incumbrance, 
and  enable  me  to  reward  those  that  have  ap- 
proved themselves  faithful  to  me  and  my  just 
interest.  Clap  somebody  upon  them  as  ser- 
vants for  me,  and  per  next  opportunity  send 
me  some  of  the  ore,  to  get  it  tried  by  the  ablest 
of  separators  here.  I  send  thee  a  copy  of  a 
letter  upon  my  application,  to  get  over  such  a 
person  that  is  ingenious  and  prudent,  who  is 
chief  operator  for  the  Copper  and  Lead  Com- 
pany, (mostly  among  our  Friends,)  and  I  send 
thee,  also  M.  Lofty  and  J.  Sotcher,  each  a  to- 
ken of  the  silver  extracted  out  of  the  Welsh 
mines, — about  £3000  being  coined  t'other  day 
in  this  town,  and  the  mark  of  the  Union  on  it 
all.  And  this  is  the  first  milled  or  stamped, 
since  it  (the  union)  was  made.  And  pray,  if 
you  are  sure  of  the  goodness  of  your  ore,  send 
us  some  barrels  of  it,  which  may  be  better  and 
perhaps  more  expeditiously  separated  here, 
than  there  ;  and  which  would  be  a  good,  and  a 
much  cheaper,  as  well  as  better  cargo,  than 
any  other  you  can  raise.  This  is  what  Dr. 
Wright  advises  me,  who  is  the  principal  of 
those  that  follow,  and  directs  the  so  profitable 
silver  and  lead  mines  aforementioned. 

"  The  black  sand  mine  that  came  (a  sample 
of  it)  with  Is.  Norris,  in  a  leather  bag,  proves 
no  better  than  iron,  as  a  notable  smelter  tells 
me."       *  * 

"  To  the  Friends  before  mentioned,  I  read 
thy  defence  thou  sent  me  upon  the  margin  of 
the  impeachment,  *  *  and  Is.  Nor- 
ris adding  his  own  knowledge  to  fortify  some 
parts  of  it,  which  raised  a  character  for  thee, 
instead  of  confirming  the  ill  one  they  had  con- 
ceived of  thee.  Some  fear  lest  Col.  Quarry 
had  a  design  in  taking  my  house  to  recom- 
mend himself  to  the  Fords,  by  giving  them  pos- 
session ;  which  they  are  confident  enough  to 
go  over  to  get,  upon  hopes  of  people's  readily 
[becoming]  tenants  upon  their  mortgage  ;  es- 


pecially if  the  Queen  had  granted  her  letters  to 
them  to  that  purpose,  as  they  had  the  presump- 
tion to  ask,— but  they  were  denied,  and  their 
silly  and  saucy  petition  dismissed.  *  * 
I  shall  enclose  the  order  of  reference  from  the 
Queen  and  Council  to  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
and  his  report ;  as  also  David  Lloyd's  letter  to 
Philip  Ford,  against  me  and  my  honest  inter- 
est." 

"  London,  18  Third  month,  1708. 
"  Loving  ft  ir-id, 
"  James  Logan : 

"  My  last  promised  this.  Know  then  that 
I  enclose  the  copy  of  David  Lloyd's  letter  to 
P.  F.,  by  which  thou  wilt  be  furnished  with  an 
infallible  proof  of  the  conspiracy  against  me. 
*  *  The  Lord  turn  them,  and  forgive 
them  their  deceiveableness  and  blind  (I  hope) 
disaffection  and  defection  from  their  poor  friend 
and  governor,  that  has  made  them  afid  their 
prosperity  hundreds  of  times — yea,  ever  since 
they  were  a  people — my  care  and  expense  of 
time,  money,  and  interest ; — well  known  to  the 
Lord  ; — and  my  many  packets,  both  before 
and  since  I  returned  from  thence,  bear  witness 
thereunto.  And  as  they  use  me,  (those  who 
have  been  of  the  rising  and  getting  side,  and  I 
and  mine  of  the  sinking  and  losing,)  God,  that 
brought  me  thither,  and  that  place  to  me,  (and 
which  has  made  the  most  of  them  what  they 
now  are,)  will  use  them  and  theirs.  And  so 
soon  as  my  bonds  are  broke,  and  I  have  visit- 
ed Friends  in  a  general  meeting  way,  in  each 
county,  (which  fifty  days  will  do,  the  Lord 
willing,)  I  go  to  Bristol,  and  thence  for  Ireland, 
whence  I  determine  for  you,  if  it  please  God-; 
and  I  hope  next  spring,  if  not  next  fall,  to  set 
forth  ;  for  I  am  bent  to  comfort  and  confirm 
the  good,  satisfy  and  please  the  moderate,  and 
convince  the  unreasonable,  or  expose  them  as 
enemies  of  the  common  peace  and  public 
good." 

"  Friends  of  Bristol  have  subscribed  2000, 
of  which  my  father  Callowhill  £l000,  (finely 
recovered).  Here  they  have  writ  £3000  and 
£2000  from  Ireland,  of  which  I  pay  as  mak- 
ing, in  all,  the  compromise,  as  we  hope  and 
take  for  granted.  And  if  honest  Friends  there 
will  help  to  discharge  some  of  this  debt,  to  re- 
ceive it  [back]  leisurely,  I  shall  take  it  kindly  ; 
but  such  as  shall  help  me  at  my  cost,  for  their 
own  unreasonable  advantage,  I  shall  ever  look 
upon  them  with  a  mean  regard.  I  am  to  have 
seven  years  time  to  pay  it  in,  and  at  six  per 
cent.  Carry  it  kindly  to  Capt.  Finney,  to 
whom  I  intend  a  favour,  all  I  can,  and  as  soon 
as  possible.  Give  mine  and  my  wife's  love  to 
all  Friends,  especially  the  right-minded,  and 
remember  me  to  all,  in  and  out  of  authority, 
that  deserve  it,  and  that  of  all  nations  and  per- 
suasions. 

"  New  York  will  be  happy  in  their  new  go- 


vernor, Lord  Lovelace,  the  reverse  of  the  other 
of  that  name,  being  a  sober,  good-tempered 
man,  and  honourable.  He  came  with  Secre- 
tary Blaithwaite  to  see  me  first.  Let  them  use 
him  well,  and  our  Friends  be  sure  to  be  of  the 
first  to  congratulate  his  arrival,  and  recom- 
mend themselves  by  a  just  regard  to  his  good 
qualities.  So,  with  all  our  true  love,  I  conclude 
at  present. 

"  I  am  teazed  with  Churchill  about  his  books 
making  me  his  debtor — Would  have  stopped 
the  sum  in  'Squire  Butler's  hands,  for  stock  he 
bought  of  mine  when  he  purchased  Worming- 
hurst.  He  is  a  Parliament  man.  I  gave  £4500 
for  it,  and  sold  it  for  £6050,  after  I  had  cut 
down  £2000  worth  of  timber." 

James  Logan  to  William  Penn. 

"  Philad.  12th  First  month  1707-8. 

"  That  the  time  appointed  by  the  Chancellor's 
decree  will  as  certainly  draw  on,  as  the  orbs 
that  bring  it.  is  certain  ;  and  I  think,  there  is 
but  too  much  reason  to  expect  no  manner  of 
mercy  from  those  bitter  adversaries,  when  they 
have  the  power  ;  and  further,  I  cannot  remove 
a  jealousy  I  have,  that  those  who  should  ad- 
vance the  money  for  thee  will  be  discouraged  by 
the  unhappy  blows*  of  this  last  year,  which 
will  deeply  affect  this  place,  they  will  believe  ; 
that  they  may  be  very  backward  in  parting 
with  so  much  in  hand,  unless  greater  and  more 
assiduous  application  and  endeavours  be  used, 
than  have  hitherto  been  customary,  in  the  man- 
agement of  thy  affairs  ;  and,  then,  if  once  the 
decree  take  place,  the  money  not  be  advanced, 
but  the  Fords  come  into  possession,  I  suppose 
I  need  not  mention  the  dismal  consequences 
and  everlasting  reproach  that  must  ensue,  upon 
the  sales  that  have  been  made,  and  thy  whole 
affairs.  I  hope  my  zeal  and  freedom  will  be 
taken,  as  designed,  for  thy  service,  now  being 
the  time,  if  ever,  to  press ;  for  I  cannot  but 
think  that  thy  concerns  are  now  brought  to  the 
most  critical  juncture  ;  which,  if  not  managed 
with  success,  may  prove  irretrievable.    *  * 

"  I  fear  the  ship  Diligence  has  not  yet  sailed 
from  Virginia.  We  have  not  been  able,  that  I 
can  find,  to  convey  one  letter  thither  all  this 
winter,  because  of  the  rigour  of  the  season. 
The  bearer  of  one  pacquet  was  froze  to  death, 
and  an  express  sent  in  the  Eleventh  month  by 
land,  we  fear  has  also  lost  his  life,  not  being 
arrived  there  a  month  after." 

"27th  Fourth  mo.,  1708. 

"Three  days  ago,  Is.  Norris  and  family  ar- 
riving, safely  and  well,  brought  thy  letters,  to 
our  very  great  satisfaction. 

"  I  have  communicated  to  the  lieutenant-go- 
vernor what  thou  hast  been  pleased  to  mention 


*  According  to  a  letter  of  Samuel  Preston's,  thirty 
vessels,  under  convoy,  bound  for  this  continent,  fell  in 
with  a  French  squadron,  and  were  all  captured. 


of  his  removal,  which  proved  very  disagreea- 
ble ;  not  for  the  loss  of  the  government,  he 
says,  but  the  manner  of  it :  it  has  broke  his 
intended  match  with  J.  Moore's  beautiful 
daughter,*  which  would  have  been  accomplish- 
ed 'ere  this,  had  not  Capt.  Finney's  arrival, 
about  a  month  before  Isaac,  given  earlier  no- 
tice of  it'  He  fully  resolved,  whether  gover- 
nor or  not,  to  settle  among  us.  For  this  pur- 
pose, he  bought  a  plantation  at  Svvanhook,  near 
New  Castle,  where  he  has  been  making  some 
useful  improvements.  But  now,  believing  his 
reputation  much  injured  among  his  friends  at 
home,  by  his  being  laid  thus  aside,  he  thinks 
himself  obliged  to  appear  there,  to  right  it ;  and 
therefore  talks  of  coming  over  in  the  spring. 
He  has  very  much  altered  his  conduct  for  a 
considerable  time  past,  living  as  regularly  as 
most  men  in  the  place ;  and,  I  believe,  now  is, 
from  real  conviction  in  his  judgment,  firmly 
principled  against  immorality  in  general.  So 
that  it  is  really  a  pity  his  private  character 
should  sutler  for  those  past  mistakes.  But  cer- 
tainly the  Assembly  has  treated  him  most  bar- 
barously." 

William  Penn  to  James  Logan. 

"11th  7br,  1708. 
"  I  wonder  I  hear  no  more  of  the  mines. 
Col.  Quarry  has  broke  his  word  by  letters  he 
has  sent  against  us,  and  I  think  Dr.  Oatesf 
was  a  saint  to  him.  Watch  his  and  John 
Moore's  steps  as  to  trade  ;^  and  I  send  thee  a 
copy  of  my  letter  to  the  Commissioner  of  Cus- 
toms. I  know  there  is  a  way  to  trap  their 
trading,  which  will  do  their  business  ;  for  they 
shall  move  thence,  ousted  from  their  places. 
Form  a  small  junjo,  and  prudently  meet  for 
that  and  other  public  ends  ;  and  be  careful  that 
no  sales  be  made  of  my  estate  hereafter,  that 
may  be  like  the  Susquehanagh  purchase,  now 
vacated — though  I  would  cherish  and  reward 
a  generous  help.  Desire  S.  Carpenter  not  to 
communicate  what  I  have  written  to  him  of 
parson  Evans,  to  any  one.  The  parson  choos- 
es that  the  dcputy-governor§  give  thee  tin's. 
Thou  must  pay  the  governor  £160,  for  £100 
he  spared  me  two  months  ago. 

Vale." 


*■  He  was  nevertheless  married,  28th  Eighth  month, 
1700,  to  "  the  fair  Reb.  Moore." 

t  Titus  Oatcs,  the  fabricator  of  the  famous  Popish 
Plot,  was  in  orders. 

t  Contraband  trade. 

§  Col.  Gookin. 

(To  be  continued.) 


The  Corn  Crop. — The  corn  crop  of  this 
year  will  be  above  an  average,  as  will  be  seen 
from  the  following  table,  in  which  it  is  compu- 
ted at  460,000,000  bushels. 

In  1840,  377,531,875 
In  1842,  441,829,246 
In  1843,  494,618,305 
In  1844,  424,953,000 
In  1845,  460,000,000 
Heretofore  a  good  portion  of  even  the  best 
corn  has  been  fed  to  cattle,  but  on  account  of 
the  great  foreign  demand  for  wheat,  it  is  ex- 
pected that  many  farmers  will  sell  every  bush- 
el of  wheat  that  they  can  possibly  spare,  and 
lor  home  consumption  fall  back  on  corn  and 
rye  bread,  which  are  none  the  less  nutritious 


and  wholesome.  ,  In  this  way,  the  vast  crops 
of  Indian  corn,  which,  have  heretofore  been 
comparatively  little  used  on  the  table,  will  be- 
come a  substitute  for  wheat. — Late  paper. 


Traits  of  the  New  Zcalanders. 

In  E.  J.  Wakefield's  account  of  New  Zea- 
land he  tells  '  how  a  Scotch  emigrant  farmer 
dealt  with  and  overcame  the  obstructions  of  the 
natives.  Bell  had  located  at  Wanganui,  built 
a  house,  stocked  a  garden,  and  was  clearing 
his  land.  '  During  the  progress  of  the  plough- 
ing, E.  Waka  used  to  come  and  watch,  and 
keep  walking  by  the  side  of  the  old  farmer, 
telling  him  he  should  plough  no  more.  But 
Bell  pretended  not  to  understand  him,  and 
smiled  at  him,  and  jeed  the  bullocks,  and  warn- 
ed E.  Waka  to  get  out  of  the  way  of  them 
when  they  turned,  and  ploughed  on.  E.  Waka 
got  furious;  but  Bell  wouldn't  look  a  bit  frigh- 
teued,  and  told  him  he  didn't  understand  him  ; 
"  He  must  go  to  the  boy's,"  meaning  his  own 
sons  ;  "  they'd  talk  Maori  to  him  ;"  and  he 
jeed  the  bullocks  and  ploughed  on.  The  pa- 
tience of  E.  Waka  soon  got  exhausted,  and  he 
retired  sulkily  towards  the  house,  after  putting 
in  some  pegs  a  few  yards  behind  where  Bell 
had  got  to,  pointing  to  that  as  his  ultimatum. 
And  when  thegoodwife  gave  him  a  large  mess 
of  bread  and  milk,  or  a  smoking  dish  of  pork 
and  potatoes,  and  the  sons  and  daughters  chat- 
tered good-humouredly  to  him  while  they  built 
a  pig-sty  or  put  up  a  stock-yard,  old  Bell  was 
ploughing  on.  And  E.  Waka  ate  and  smoked, 
and  basked  in  the  sun,  wondering  at  the  indus- 
try of  the  pakeha,  till  he  got  sleepy,  and  crept 
back  to  his  village  for  the  day. 

'  The  next  morning,  however,  he  would  be 
a-foot  pretty  early,  to  besiege  the  pakeha  maro, 
or  "  hard  white  man,"  as  lie  called  him.  But 
he  was  never  early  enough  ;  but  the  first  sight 
that  met  his  eyes  was  always  his  bete  noir — 
the  team  of  bullocks,  and  the  old  man  trudg- 
jng  steadily  along  the  fresh  furrows.  E. 
Waka  would  begin  by  looking  for  his  pegs,  and 
hunt  about  for  a  long  while,  grumbling  and  puz- 
zling, before  he  found  out  that  the  plough  must 
have  gone  over  them  some  hours  ago,  if  not  the 
evening  before.  And  while  he  was  hunting,  the 
plough  sped  quietly  on.  Then  came  the  re- 
monstrance, and  the  shrug  of  the  shoulders, 
and  the  fury,  and  the  good  humoured  indiffer- 
ence, and  the  reference  to  the  boys,  and  the 
meal,  and  the  sleepiness,  and  the  return  home, 
and  thecareful  pegging  of  the  ground  as  before. 
The  same  story  over  again !  No  patience 
could  stand  it.  Old  Bell  and  the  team  went 
on — slow,  sure,  and  regular  as  the  course  of 
the  sun. 

'  And  when  the  ploughing  was  done,  the 
planting  potatoes  was  too  amusing  to  be  inter- 
ferred  with,  for  they  ridiculed  the  idea  of  ex- 
pecting any  crop  from  potatoes  cut  into  small 
pieces.  "  Bide  and  sec,"  said  the  old  man ; 
and  they  waited  with  anxiety  for  the  time  of 
crop  ;  and  the  report  spread  far  and  wide  that 
the  old  pakeha  with  the  cows  was  very  good 
and  brave  and  industrious,  but  that  he  was  cer- 
tainly gone  porangi,  or  "  mad,"  for  he  had 
cut  up  his  seed  petatoes  before  he  put  them  in. 
"  Poor  old  man  ;"  they  said,  "  his  troubles  must 


have  turned  his  head— such  a  very  absurd 
idea !"  But  the  crop  came  better  than  theij 
own  from  whole  '  potatoes ;  and  they  stared., 
and  found  that  the  foolish  old  man  could  teach 
them  some  lessons  in  growing  food,  and  they 
soon  honoured  him  as  much  for  knowledge  as  \ 
as  they  had  learned  to  stand  in  awe  of  his  aere 
courage  and  resolution. 

'  And  though  they  have  not  yet  allowed  himLai 
to  use  the  whole  of  his  section,  he  has  now  fif-" 
ty  acres  under  plough  cultivation,  sends  grain  0^e 
and  grass  seed  enough  to  Wellington  to  pay 
for  the  luxuries  which  his  .family  require,  owns 
several  cows  and  a  flock  of  sheep,  calls  himself 
the  "  Laird  of  Wanganui,"  and  gives  harvest- 
home  festivals.  He  talked  of  buying  a  horse, 
and  caring  for  no  man,  when  1  last  saw 
him. 

'  But,  unfortunately,  all  settlers  have  not  the 
admirable  qualities  of  William  Gordon  Bell, 
who  has  indeed  shown  a  great  example  of  sue- 
cess  against  the  numerous  difficulties  which 
men.' — Chambers, 


staggered  lesser 


Favourable  Signs  of  the  Times. — Notwith- 
standing a  great  number  of  distressing  facts 
which  wear  the  contrary  aspect,  it  is  soothing 
to  conclude  on  the  whole,  that  the  order  of  Di- 
vine Providence,  and  the  progress  of  human 
affairs  under  that  hidden  administration,  are 
lessening  from  age  to  age,  the  general  sum 
of  violent  and  extreme  adversity. 

The  civilization  and  science,  the  public  spi- 
rit and  prudential  foresight,  which  have  grown 
with  the  growth  of  enlightened  Christianity, 
form  a  sort  of  lower  parallel,  in  temporal  be- 
nefits, to  the  sublimer  blessings  which  the  gos- 
pel has  diffused  ;.  so  that  its  complex  influence 
is  seen  to  have  abated  the  insecurities  and  ter- 
rors of  "  the  life  that  now  is,"  as  well  as  those, 
more  momentous,  of  "  that  which  is  to  come." 

There  is  in  this  concurrence  an  obvious  fit- 
ness and  harmony.  It  yields  a  kind  of  colla- 
teral pledge  for  the  loftier  promises  of  that  "  god- 
liness," which  "  is  profitable  unto  all  things." 
There  would  have  been  some  discordancy,  had 
a  religion  which  predicts,  even  for  this  world, 
an  area  of  glorious  peace  and  blessedness, 
rendered  meantime  the  social  and  individual 
state  of  man  more  and  more  calamitous  on  the 
whole. 

The  horrors  also  of  famine,  have  been  ren- 
dered much  less  an  object  of  dread,  not  only 
by  a  better  regulated  industry,  but  by  the  re- 
sources of  a  vastly  extended  intercourse  with 
distant  nations. 

We  trust  also  that  war  itself,  in  states  bless- 
ed with  enlightened  Christianity  and  civil  free- 
dom, becomes  yearly  more  an  object  of  moral 
aversion  and  political  opposition  ;  that  govern* 
ments  are  becoming  themselves  more  wise  on' 
this  great  point,  and  will  at  all  events  find  their 
"  subjects  wise"  enough  henceforth  to  check 
the  cruel  "  game"  prompted  by  reckless  ambi- 
tion, or  by  a  spirit  adverse  to  conciliation  and 
fairness. — S.  S.  Journal. 


Confidence  is  the  first  duty  of  noble  minds. 
It  is  only  the  weak  and  narrow-minded,  who, 
from  the  somewhat  hard  lessons  of  the  world, 
acquire  the  false  wisdom  of  doubting  those  who 
have  never  deceived  them. — James. 


THE  FRIEND. 
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From  Chambers'  Edinburgh  Journal. 

Account  of  Rosa  Govona. 

A  little  before  the  middle  of  last  century, 
here  resided  at  Mondovi,  a  city  in  Italy,  a 
young  girl  called  Rosa  Govona.  Left  an  or- 
)han  at  an  early  age,  she  had  no  other. appa- 
ent  means  of  earning  a  livelihood  than  the  use 
af  her  needle,  in  which  she  showed  great  skill, 
combined  with  the  most  remarkable  industry. 
Being  of  a  reflecting  mind,  she  took  no  delight 
in  those  pleasures  and  frivolous  amusements 
which  too  often  engage  the  female  heart.  Con- 
fiding in  the  resources  of  an  active  and  bene- 
volent nature,  she  wished  for  no  companions 
save  those  of  misfortune,  and  for  no  recom- 
pense save  the  blessing  of  Heaven. 
'  Whilst  Rosa  was  thus  living  and  labouring 
by  herself,  she  happened  to  meet  with  a  young 
girl  who  had  lost  both  her  parents,  and  who 
had  no  means  of  supporting  herself  in  an  hon- 
est manner.  No  sooner  did  the  good  Rosa 
become  acquainted  with  the  sad  story  of  the 
distressed  girl,  than  she  generously  stretched 
forth  her  hand  to  help  her.  '  Come  and  live 
with  me,'  she  said  ;  '  you  shall  share  my  bed, 
and  drink  out  of  my  cup,  and,  above  all  you 
shall  live  honestly  by  the  work  of  your  hands.' 
When  she  had  'thus  made  a  commencement, 
others  joined  her,  and  she  soon  congregated 
around  her  a  society  of  young  girls,  all  equal- 
ly poor,  and,  by  the  most  assiduous  application 
procured  the  necessaries  of  life  for  them  all. 

But  the  little  house  in  which  the  young  girls 
dwelt  soon  attracted  the  attention  of  all  the  dis- 
solute young  men  of  the  place,  who  were  often 
seeking  after  adventures  of  some  kind  or  other. 

O 

They  began  by  following  them  whenever  they 
left  the  house ;  but  the  young  women  silently 
repulsed  all  their  impertinences,  and  even  forc- 
ed them,  after  some  time,  to  blush  at  their  con- 
duct. The  house  incurred  also  the  displeasure 
of  those  old  people,  who,  considering  all  inno- 
vations (whether  of  a  beneficial  character  or 
not)  as  dangerous,  wish  forever  to  abide  by  the 
old  forms  and  regulations  which  governed  the 
actions  of  their  ancestors.  They  could  not  di- 
vest themselves  of  a  mean  suspicion  that  all 
was  not  right,  and  many  of  the  citizens  ob- 
served Rose  with  much  curiosity,  and  began  to 
whisper  things  to  her  prejudice.  Thus  the  re- 
treat of  industry  and  virtue  became  the  object 
of  the  most  malignant  calumnies,  and  the  good 
Rosa  saw  herself  the  subject  of  impertinent  in- 
quiries, of  rumours  the  most  vexatious,  of  sus- 
picions the  most  unjust.  But  the  wise  and 
courageous  girl,  fully  assured  in  the  purity  of 
her  actions  and  intentions,  opposed  perseve- 
rance to  indiscretion,  and  sense  to  calumny. 
The  truth  could  not  remain  long  doubtful — Ro- 
sa soon  gained  the  applause  of  the  virtuous, 
and  the  commune  granted  her  a  larger  house, 
in  the  plain  of  Carasone,  as  the  number  of  her 
companions  increased  daily.  This  augment-, 
ed  the  jealousy  of  her  enemies,  who  had  been 
hitherto  unsuccessful  in  their  endeavours  to  in- 
jure her  character  ;  but  these  new  obstacles 
served  only  to  redouble  the  ardour  of  Rosa, 
and  to  raise  her  courage.  There  were  now 
about  seventy  young  women  in  the  house,  all 
of  whom  worked  in  common  with  herself  to 
procure  an  honest  livelihood.    As  the  house 


they  inhabited  was  scarcely  large  enough  to 
accommodate  the  number  of  work-women,  she 
solicited  the  commune  to  grant  her  a  still  lar- 
ger habitation.  The  municipal  body,  to  show 
their  sense  of  her  exertions  in  the  cause  of  vir- 
tue, voluntarily  made  her  a  gift  of  a  very  large 
and  commodious  dwelling  in  the  valley  of 
Brao  ;  here  she  established  a  work-shop  for 
the  manufacture  of  woollen  articles. 

The  excellent  Rosa,  who  was  now  about  39 
years  of  age,  had  at  this  period,  by  her  indom- 
itable perseverance,  triumphed  over  all  obsta- 
cles :  and  by  her  exertions  in  extending  the  as- 
sociation, and  her  wisdom  in  superintending 
the  affairs  ofthe  community,  created  an  asylum 
for  poor  and  indigent  females.  The  more  she 
considered  the  utility  of  her  institution,  the 
greater  became  her  desire  to  extend  the  benefits 
which  such  an  asylum  presented.  '  How 
many  poor  and  destitute  beings,'  thought  she, 
'  must  there  be  in  a  large  and  populous  city, 
who  are  deprived  of  all  means  of  procuring  an 
honest  livelihood.'  Filled  with  this  idea,  and 
relying  entirely  on  the  sanctity  of  her  mission, 
she  proceeded  to  Turin  in  the  year  1755.  Ar- 
rived in  the  capital  of  Sardinia,  she  asked  the 
use  of  a  building  suitable  for  the  carrying  out 
of  her  intentions,  and  obtained  from  the  priests 
of  the  Oratory  of  St.  Philip  several  capacious 
rooms.  Some  chairs,  tables,  and  different  ar- 
ticles of  furniture,  were  also  provided  for  her 
use.'  She  received  the  little  they  gave  her 
with  the  greatest  delight ;  and  thus  establish- 
ed, with  some  of  her  companions,  in  the  capi- 
tal city  of  the  kingdom,  she  resolutely  set 
about  prosecuting  the  object  of  her  mission. 

The  novelty  of  the  idea  soon  engaged  the 
attention  of  the  citizens  :  they  saw,  and,  what 
is  more  astonishing  still,  they  applauded  her  de- 
sign ;  and  her  shop,  or  rather  factory,  soon 
became  the  talk  ofthe  whole  city.  At  this  pe- 
riod Charles  Emanuel  the  Third,  having  es- 
tablished on  a  firm  footing  the  independence  of 
his  people,  gave  himself  up  entirely  to  the  pa- 
ternal administration  of  the  country.  As  a 
protector  of  labour,  he  accorded  to  the  pious 
Rosa  some  houses  which  had  formerly  belong- 
ed to  a  religious  establishment.  Rosa  install- 
ed herself  here,  increased  the  number  of  her 
companions,  and  greatly  extended  the  branch- 
es of"  labour  to  which  they  applied  themselves. 
Two  years  after  this,  by  order  of  the  same 
prince,  the  manufactures  carried  on  by  Rosa 
were  properly  organised,  and  registered  by  the 
magistrates  of  commerce  ;  and  regulations  were 
drawn  up  for  the  government  of  the  institution, 
which  now  received  the  name  of  Rosines  (from 
that  of  the  foundress),  and  above  the  principal 
entrance  was  inscribed  the  following  words, 
addressed  by  Rosa  to  her  first  companions — 
'  You  shall  live  honestly  by  the  work  of  your 
hands.' 

The  prosperous  condition  of  her  institution 
filled  the  heart  of  the  pious  foundress  with  joy, 
but  she  could  not  divest  herself  of  a  desire  to 
extend  its  blessings  still  further.  She  had  left 
an  establishment  at  Mondovi,  and  she  wished 
now  to  form  similar  oties  at  other  populous 
places.  With  this  end  in  view,  she  visited 
several  provinces  of  the  kingdom,  called  around 
her  all  the  young  women  who  were  desirous 
of  finding  a  decent  means  of  subsistence,  and 


founded  asylums  at  Novare,  Fossano,  Savigli- 
ano,  Saluces,  Chieri,  and  St.  Damiano  d'Asti, 
all  of  them  towns  of  considerable  note  and  pop- 
ulation. These  were  provided  with  the  neces- 
sary materials  for  work,  and  every  other  want 
was  generously  supplied  by  the  excellent  Rosa. 

She  lived  twenty-two  years  after  quitting  her 
native  city,  during  all  which  period  she  was  en- 
gaged in  work,  labouring  unceasingly  for  the 
establishment  of  her  eight  institutions,  and  pro- 
viding asylums  for  the  sustenance  both  of  the 
bodies  and  souls  ofthe  unfortunate  of  her  sex. 
On  the  528th  of  February,  1776,  this  excellent 
woman  expired,  in  the  midst  of  her  sorrowing 
pupils,  being  quite  worn  out,  not  with  age,  but 
with  fatigues.  Her  memory  was  held  in  the 
greatest  veneration,  as  well  by  those,  many  of 
whom  she  had  rescued  from  misery  and  idle- 
ness, if  not  from  the  depths  of  sin  and  shame, 
and  rendered  good  and  useful  members  of  so- 
ciety, as  by  all  classes  of  Sardinian  subjects 
who  had  experienced  the  benefits  arising  from 
her  exertions,  and  who  knew  how  to  applaud, 
and  take  example  from  the  virtue  of  a  single 
maiden,  who  from  the  lowest  condition  of  pov- 
erty, had  raised,  by  her  wisdom  and  virtue,  a 
monument  in  the  hearts  of  all  well-disposed  and 
charitable  persons. 


Look  to  the  Leaks  in  your  Buildings. — For 
want  of  a  trifling  attention  to  the  covering  of 
buildings,  considerable  loss  is  not  unfrequently 
sustained.  A  single  board  gets  loose,  or  a 
shingle  is  out  of  place,  and  forthwith  the  wa- 
ter is  admitted,  and  runs  into  a  mortice,  and 
soon  the  tenon  is  rotted  off,  and  the  mortice 
spoiled.  Thus,  two  sticks  of  timber,  in  all 
other  respects  good,  are  rendered  comparative- 
ly worthless  by  the  want  of  a  little  caution,  or 
from  the  neglect  of  replacing  one  shingle.  Air- 
holes which  admit  a  stream  of  cold  air  directly 
on  animals,  are  very  injurious  to  them.  No- 
thing will  tend  more  certainly  to  disease  than 
this.  There  is  an  old  Spanish  proverb  which 
is  true  to  the  letter  : 

"  If  cold  wind  reach  you  through  a  hole, 
Go  make  your  will  and  mind  your  soul." 

The  physical  effect  is  the  same,  whether  ap- 
plied to  man  or  beast.  The  dripping  of  wa- 
ter through  a  leaky  roof  is  equally  prejudicial 
to  an  animal.  Much  is  lost,  and  nothing  gain- 
ed, by  these  petty  neglects. —  Amer.  Agricul- 
twalist. 

Sewing  Machine. — A  most  ingenious  piece 
of  mechanism  has  lately  been  made  known  to 
the  public  in  France,  the  inventor  of  which 
has  been  engaged  during  the  last  fifleen  years 
in  bringing  it  to  its  present,  state  of  perfection. 
It  is  a  sewing  machine,  plain  in  its  details, 
and  calculated  to  revolutionize  completely  the 
art  of  sewing.  It  will  perform  two  hundred 
stitches  to  the  minute,  enlarge  or  contract  the 
stitches  by  the  simple  turn  of  a  screw,  lead  the 
needle  along  all  the  sinuosities  and  irregulari- 
ties of  the  stuff  to  be  sewed,  without  the  least 
danger  of  tear,  whatever  may  be  the  texture  of 
the  stuff,  and  do  every  part  of  the  sewing  of 
a  coat,  button-holes  excepted. — Netc  York 
Sun. 
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For"  The  Friend." 

HISTORY 

OF  THE  RELIGIOUS  PROGRESS  OF  THE 

"People  called  Quakers"  in  Pennsylvania. 

BY  SAMUEL  SMITH. 
(Continued  from  page  109.) 

The  facts  now  before  the  reader  will  give  a 
sufficient  idea  of  this  troublesome  business,  as 
far  as  it  respects  George  Keith,  while  in  com- 
munion with  Friends,  and  of  the  cause  and 
manner  of  disowning  him.  We  are  next  to 
consider  him  in  the  light  of  an  open  and  ac- 
knowledged sect-master ;  for  three  months  had 
not  elapsed  after  his  being  disowned,  before 
the  party  he  had  made  were  grown  to  a  con- 
siderable people  as  to  number.  Several  among 
them  had  been  Friends  of  the  ministry,  and 
well-approved,  which  contributed  not  a  little  to 
strengthen  the  hands  of  their  less-important 
followers.  They  held  meetings  for  worship 
at  stated  times  at  Philadelphia,  Burlington,  and 
other  places  ;  built  a  meeting-house  in  Bur- 
lington ;  set  up  a  Monthly  Meeting  for  business 
in  Philadelphia ;  and  George  Keith,  George 
Hutchinson,  Thomas  Budd,  and  others,  used 
to  preach  among  them,  but  the  weight  of  the 
whole  seemed  to  lay  chiefly  upon  these  three, 
who  all  of  them  had  been  men  of  good  esteem. 
Reputation  is  power.  The  weaker  sort  seeing 
these,  and  others,  whom  they  had  long  known 
and  loved  for  their  works'  sake,  instead  of 
looking  with  a  single  eye  to  their  own  stand- 
ing, placed  their  confidence  as  influence  led  the 
way. 

About  the  time  these  troubles  began,  arrived 
here  Thomas  Wilson  and  James  Dickenson, 
from  England,  on  a  Christian  visit  to  their 
brethren  in  North  America ;  and  a  considera- 
ble part  of  their  time  was  spent  very  seasona- 
bly in  these  provinces,  as  well  in  helping  to 
strengthen  and  confirm  such  as  were  waver 
ing,  as  admonishing  George  Keith,  and  those 
that  joined  him,  of  both  the  hurt  to  themselves, 
and  the  reproach  to  the  Christian  name,  that 
must  necessarily  follow  their  giving  way  to  so 
much  intemperance  of  spirit  and  action ;  by 
which  they,  but  especially  James  Dickenson 
became  early  sharers  of  their  resentments 
Thomas  Wilson,  in  the  first  part  of  the  ser 
vice,  seems  to  have  incurred  George  Keith's 
greatest  displeasure,  but  after  a  while  it  fell 
principally  on  James  Dickenson,  though  he 
had  before  greatly  fawned  upon  him.  The 
manner  he  first  broke  with  the  latter  will, 
among  other  things,  appear  by  the  following 
extract  from  Thomas  Wilson's  Journal. 

"  From  thence  we   went  to  Philadelphia 
where  we  found  the  difference  between  George 
Keith  and  Friends  broken  out  to  an  open  sepa 
ration,  he  having  gathered  a  company  to  him 
self,  and  set  up  a  separate  meeting,  which  was 
cause  of  great  exercise  to  faithful  Friends 
and  he,  seeing  we  did  not  go  to  his  meeting 
sent  us  a  challenge  to  dispute,  which  we  read 
ly  complied  with,  and  had  a  meeting  with  him 
and  his  party,  a  great  many  faithful  Friends 
accompanying  us.    We  sat  awhile  in  silence 
to  hear  his  charges  against  Friends,  viz.  That 
some  of  them  were  not  sound  in  faith,  doc 
trine,  and  principle  ;  but  he  did  not  prove  it,  nor 
suffer  Friends  to  answer  him,  but  went  on  in 


railing.  We  made  remarks,  though  [we]  said 
nothing,  which  raised  a  great  desire  in  him 
and  his  abettors  to  have  another  meeting  with 
me  and  my  companion,  which  we  readily 
agreed  to,  provided  some  faithful  Friends  went 
along  with  us  to  bear  witness,  for  I  knew  that 
the  like  separate  spirit,  which  had  appeared  in 
England,  was  a  lying  spirit. 

"  Some  time  after,  having  divers  Friends 
along  with  us, '  we  met  again  with  the  said 
George  Keith,  and  the  chief  of  his  abettors  ; 
and  being  quietly  set  to  hear  what  he  had  to 
say,  he  advanced  his  former  charge  against 
Friends,  as  being  unsound  in  faith,  doctrine, 
and  principle ;  unto  which  I  answered,  saying, 
No  error  in  faith,  doctrine,  or  principle  of  par- 
ticular men  (or  persons)  was  a  sufficient  rea- 
son for  him  to  set  up  a  separate  meeting.  He 
opposed  me ;  then  I  asked  liberty  to  be  heard, 
and  told  him  to  this  effect :  If  he  and  his  com- 
pany were  sound  in  faith  and  doctrine,  and 
men  of  God,  they  should  have  kept  up  their 
testimony  for  the  Lord  in  the  meeting  ;  and  if 
there  must  have  been  a  separation,  such  un- 
sound men  (or  persons)  would  have  gone  away 
from  Friends,  as  those  did  formerly  of  whom 
John  said,  They  went  out  from  us,  but  they 
were  not  of  us  ;  for  if  they  had  been  of  us,  they 
would  no  doubt  have  continued  with  us  ;  but 
they  went  out  that  they  might  be  made  mani- 
fest that  they  were  not  all  of  us.  1  John  ii.  19. 
I  also  asked  them,  Wherever  they  knew  faith- 
ful Friends  in  England  leave  their  meeting,  and 
set  up  a  separate  meeting  ?    Thus  we  left  the 
dispute  at  that  time,  and  went  to  visit  the  meet- 
ings of  Friends  in  the  Welsh  tract  or  planta- 
tion, and  to  and  fro  in  the  country  ;  so  return- 
ed again  to  Philadelphia,  and  had  a  third  meet- 
ing (very  large)  with  Keith  and  his  party.  I 
told  them  they  were  gone  from  the  Lord  in  an 
airy  flourish,  and  the  wit  of  man,  and  had  set 
up  a  separate  meeting  ;  but  in  a  little  time  the 
sun  of  righteousness  would  shine  amongst 
them,  and  drive  away  the  misty  doctrines  of 
men,  and  that  they,  (meaning  the  separatists,) 
should  dwindle,  die  away,  and  come  to  no- 
thing, except  such  who  were  most  honest  (to- 
wards God,)  who  should  return  to  Truth  and 
Friends  ;  which  in  a  little  time  was  fulfilled  in 
both  respects. 

"  Now  leaving  Friends  at  Philadelphia,  we 
went  into  the  country  to  a  meeting,  to  which 
George  Keith  came,  and  asked  me  where  we 
would  be  on  the  First-day,  saying  also,  That 
he  had  appointed  a  meeting  to  be  the  next 
First-day  at  Crosswicks  ;  and  finding  freedom, 
t  went  thither ;  but  my  companion,  James 
Dickenson,  found  drawings  from  the  Lord  to 
go  to  Philadelphia,  and  be  at  the  meeting  there 
that  First-day,  to  which  George  Keith  came, 
contrary  to  his  appointment ;  and  leaving  his 
separate  meeting,  met  with  Friends  in  their 
large  meeting-house,  and  preached  fawningly, 
as  though  he  and  James  Dickenson  were  in 
unity ;  but  after  he  had  done,  James  stood  up 
in  great  authority  in  the  Lord's  power,  and 
confuted  George's  doctrine  and  practice,  set- 
ting Truth  over  him  and  his  party,  and  opened 
the  mystery  of  salvation  to  the  people  to  their 
great  satisfaction  ;  after  which  George  Keith 
went  away  in  great  wrath,  and  the  people  who 
were  not  Friends,  being  many,  cried  aloud, 


Give  way,  and  let  the  devil  come  out,  for  the 
little  black  man  from  England  has  got  the 
day.  After  which  George  called  his  party  to- 
gether to  their  meeting-house,  and  told  them, 
that  James  Dickenson  had  never  appeared 
against  him  till  that  day,  but  had  then  made 
himself  equal  with  Thomas  Wilson,  (meaning 
in  opposition  to  him,  &c.)" 

In  the  Twelfth  month  this  year  died  Thomas 
Wynne,  who  was  divers  times  a  member  of 
the  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania,  and  speaker 
the  two  first  years  after  the  settlement  began, 
and  was  otherwise  a  man  of  note  among  the 
first  improvers  of  the  province. 

In  the  latter  end  of  this  year,  Friends  here 
understanding  that  one  George  Palmer,  and 
others,  being  taken  by  one  of  the  Sallee-men, 
were  then  suffering  the  miserable  effects  of  a 
barbarous  captivity  at  Marqueness  in  Turkey, 
and  willing  to  join  their  Friends  in  England  in 
contributing  to  their  relief,  a  considerable  sum 
was  charitably  raised  in  the  counties  of  Phila- 
delphia and  Chester,  and  other  parts  of  both 
provinces,  and  sent  to  Friends  in  London,  to 
be  by  them  transmitted  for  the  use  of  the  suf- 
ferers. 


CHAP.  X.— Death  of  John  Delavall,  and  character  of 
him  by  James  Dickenson.  More  of  George  Keith. 
Particulars  of  the  death  of  William  Walker,  and  of 
Thomas  Lloyd.  Character  of  him  by  several  of  his 
Friends.  Another  by  James  Dickenson;  The  reli- 
gious visits  of  several  Friends  to,  and  from  these  pro- 


1693.— In  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1693, 
died  John  Delavall,  who  was  in  the  early  set- 
tlement of  these  provinces  a  captain  of  the  mili- 
tia at  New  York,  and  being  there  convinced  of 
the  principles  held  by  the  Quakers  about  the 
time  those  two  eminent  ministers  Thomas  Mus- 
grave  and  Jonathan  Tyler  visited  these  parts, 
after  some  time  he  had  a  public  testimony  to 
bear,  and  removed  to  Philadelphia,  where  he 
continued,  except  when  he  travelled  in  the  bu- 
siness of  the  ministry,  in  the  faithful  exercise 
of  his  gift.  He  maintained  an  amiable  bene- 
volent character  to  the  day  of  his  death.  His 
friend  James  Dickenson,  in  a  letter  concerning 
him,  speaks  in  the  following  terms  : 

"  My  heart  is  opened  to  give  forth  a  testi- 
mony to  the  Lord's  power,  that  hath  wrought 
effectually  in  this  latter  age  of  the  world,  for 
the  bringing  of  many  unto  glory,  of  the  num- 
ber of  whom  I  do  believe  was  this,  my  dear 
friend,  John  Delavall,  whose  memory  lives 
among  the  faithful,  and  needs  not  these  char- 
acters to  set  forth  that  comeliness  which  the 
Lord  put  upon  him.  But  his  name,  I  have 
reason  to  think,  is  recorded  in  heaven,  and 
will,  I  believe,  be  never  more  obliterated. 
Though  he  was  called  in  as  at  the  eleventh 
hour,  yet  he  was  faithful,  and  zealous  for  the 
Truth,  and  a  man  of  a  tender,  broken  spirit; 
and  loved  the  power  of  Truth,  and  the  opera- 
tion of  it,  which  helped  him  through  and  over 
what  was  contrary  to  it.  My  soul  loved  him, 
and  was  drawn  near  him  the  first  day  I  saw 
him,  because  of  the  sincerity  I  beheld  in  him. 
And  as  our  familiarity  increased,  so  I  found 
the  bent  of  his  mind  was  to  serve  the  Lord  in 
uprightness  of  heart.  The  Lord  gave  him  a 
gift  of  the  ministry,  and  blessed  him  in  it,  and 
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enabled  him  to  get  his  day's  work  done  in  his 
day  ;  whose  example  I  pray  God  we  that  re- 
main may  follow,  who  was  valiant  for  the 
Truth  upon  earth,  and  turned  not  his  back  to 
the  opposers  of  it,  nor.  would  he  spare  the 
backsliders  from  it,  but  stood  faithful  to  the 
end  ;  his  bow  abode  in  strength,  and  though 
many  archers  shot  at  him,  yet  he  kept  the 
shield  of  Faith,  by  which  the  fiery  darts  of  the 
wicked  one  were  quenched,  and  his  soul  pre- 
served in  communion  with  the  Lord  in  the 
faith  of  Christ.  He  finished  his  testimony  with 
a  heart  full  of  love  to  God,  and  to  his  people, 
and  the  Lord  took  him  away  from  the  evil  to 
come  ;  and  my  desire  is,  that  all  that  remain 
may  keep  to  the  same  power  by  which  he  was 
visited,  and  love  the  operation  of  it ;  thereby 
may  all  be  prepared  for  their  latter  end,  which 
hastens  upon  all,  so  to  obtain  the  crown  that 
is  laid  up  in  store  for  those  that  fight  the  good 
fight,  and  keep  the  faith,  and  their  eyes  single 
to  Christ  Jesus,  the  author  of  it,  and  to  the 
word  of  patience  ;  these  will  be  kept  in  the 
hour  of  temptation,  and  know  an  overcoming. 
And  to  him  that  overcometh,  saith  Christ,  will 
I  grant  to  sit  with  me  on  my  throne,  even  as  I 
also  overcame,  and  am  set  down  with  my  Fa- 
ther in  his  throne.  These  shall  not  be  hurt  of  the 
second  death,  but  know  a  part  in  Christ  the  first 
resurrection,  and  that  they  are  the  sons  of  God, 
as  the  ancients  said.  It  doth  not  appear  what 
we  shall  be,  but  when  Christ  who  is  our  life 
shall  appear,  we  shall  appear  with  him  in  glo- 
ry. So  let  all  keep  to  Christ,  and  know  him 
to  be  their  life,  so  shall  they  be  made  partakers 
of  the  better  resurrection,  even  the  resurrection 
unto  life,  when  the  judgment  will  be  passed 
upon  all ;  either,  Come  ye  blessed,  or,  Go  ye 
cursed  ;  that  just  Judge  of  all  the  earth  that 
will  do  right  unto  every  man,  and  give  to  every 
one  according  as  his  works  shall  be,  to  whom 
all  must  give  an  account ;  and  happy  will  they 
be  who  keep  in  God's  power,  they  will  be  kept 
by  it  to  his  glory  and  their  salvation.  The 
steps  of  a  good  man  are  ordered  by  the  Lord, 
and  he  delighteth  in  his  way.  Psa.  xxxvii.  33. 

James  Dickenson." 

(To  be  continued.) 

From  the  London  Friend. 

John  Bowne  and  Family. 

(Concluded  from  page  111.) 

Samuel  Bowne,  one  of  J.  B.'s  large  family, 
was  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  amongst  Friends. 
He  married  Mary  Beckett  at  the  falls  of  the 
Delaware,  the  4th  of  Eighth  month,  1691.  M. 
B.  was  an  Englishwoman,  who  went  over,  it  is 
supposed,  with  W.  Penn,  in  1682.  A  letter  is 
preserved  addressed  to  her  by  Phinehas  and 
Phebe  Pemberton,  in  whose  family  she  seems 
to  have  been  an  inmate,  which  shows  in  a  live- 
ly manner  how  great  a  loss  they  sustained  by 
her  quitting  their  roof. 

In  1698  Samuel  Bowne  accompanied  Tho- 
mas Chalkley  in  a  journey  on  religious  service. 
During  his  absence  from  home,  he  addressed 
the  following  letter  to  his  wife : 

"York,  6th  of  Tenth  month,  1698. 

"  Dear  Wife, — My  dear  love  is  with  thee, 
and  my  prayers  are  to  our  tender  Father,  that 
he  will  bless  thee  and  my  dear  children,  and 


direct  thee  and  comfort  thee  in  all  the  concerns 
and  exercises  that  thou  hast  to  go  through. 
And  now  my  dear  heart,  I  entreat  thee,  be  not 
troubled  at  any  disappointments  or  things  that 
have  or  may  happen,  but  let  thine  eyes  be  to 
the  Lord  ;  and  I  beg  thee  spare  no  cost  that 
may  help  to  make  thy  life  comfortable.  My 
dear,  thou  art  very  near  and  dear  to  me,  and 
it  is  far  harder  to  me  now  to  part  with  thee, 
than  ever  it  was  before  ;  but  I  hope  I  may  re- 
turn in  a  month's  time."  (After  giving  some 
directions  about  the  affairs  of  the  farm,  he 
adds,)  "  So  dear  heart,  I  pray  thee  be  not 
troubled  if  thou  canst  not  accomplish  all  these 
things,  for  I  hope  and  believe  all  things  will  be 
well  with  us  in  the  end.  Blessed  be  He  that 
hath  joined  us  together.  We  are  now  waiting 
to  go  away  ;  I  pray  thee  send  me  word  how 
thou  and  my  family  are ;  so  farewell.  I  am 
thy  true  and  faithful  husband, 

Samuel  Bowne." 

On  the  same  sheet  of  paper  is  the  following  : 

"  Dear  friend  and  loving  landlady, — After 
kind  love  to  thee,  with  desires  to  the  God  and 
Father  of  spirits  for  thine  and  thy  children's 
welfare,  in  this  life  and  that  which  is  to  come, 
I  desire  thee,  my  sister,  to  keep  thine  eye  to 
our  heavenly  Father,  and  he  will  take  care  for 
thee  and  thine,  and  spread  a  table  both  inward- 
ly and  outwardly,  and  fill  both  body  and  soul 
with  his  blessings.  -So  prayeth  thy  friend, 
"  Thomas  Chalkley." 

Mary  Bowne,  the  wife  of  Samuel  Bowne 
died  in  the  year  1707.  The  following  is  part 
of  a  letter  from  that  esteemed  minister  Samuel 
Bownas  to  his  afflicted  friend  S.  B.,  in  which 
he  alludes  to  this  event. 
"Mynhead,  [or  Minehead]  22nd  of  Fifth  mo.  1708. 

"  Dear  Friend, — I  sent  thy  dear  wife  (my 
true  friend)  a  horse-whip  with  an  ivory  head, 
marked  M.  B.  1707,  which  I  hope  has  come  to 
hand,  'tis  one  of  the  finest  sort ;  and  since  she 
for  whom  it  was  designed,  is  gone  to  her  rest, 
I  would,  if  it  please  thee,  have  it  preserved  for 
her  daughter  Mary,  who  I  hope  will  succeed 
her  honourable  mother  in  spirit  and  temper.  I 
hope  thou  by  this  time  hast  learned  how  to  take 
the  parting  from  so  honourable  a  mate  as  thou 
hadst,  who,  in  my  judgment,  has  not  left  her 
fellow  upon  the  continent  of  America  behind 
her.  It  went  very  near  me  when  I  heard  she 
was  gone.  Dear  Samuel,  I  know  thy  loss  is 
great." 

Hardly  any  record  of  this  friend  remains  af- 
ter the  above  date,  except  a  few  letters  ;  from 
these  we  select  one  addressed  to  him  by  Ben- 
jamin Plolme. 

"  Jamaica,  14th  of  Seventh  month,  1719. 

"  Respected  Friend,  Samuel  Bowne, — These 
come  with  the  salutation  of  true  love  to  thee  and 
thy  wife  and  children,  and  to  Friends  in  your 
parts,  with  desires  that  an  increase  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  may  be  wit- 
nessed amongst  them,  whom  the  Lord  has 
mercifully  visited  with  this  blessed  day-spring 
from  on  high,  that  so,  by  their  good  and  well- 
governed  conversation,  they  may  show  forth 
the  wisdom  of  Solomon.  The  brave  order  that 
was  in  Solomon's  house,  and  government  that 
was  amongst  his  servants,  spoke  very  convinc- 
ingly to  the  Queen  of  Sheba  ;  and  if  Friends 
keep  under  the  government  of  Truth,  there  will 


be  such  a  holy  harmony  amongst  them,  as  will 
speak  very  convincingly  for  the  Truth.  I 
greatly  desire  that  you  may  be  as  a  family  of 
love  in  that  meeting,  that  when  you  meet  it 
may  be  in  that  love  which  edifies.  And, 
Samuel,  I  desire  that  thou  mayst  be  encouraged 
in  that  good  practice  of  bringing  thy  children 
to  the  week-day  meetings  ;  1  believe  if  many 
more  of  our  Friends  had  been  zealously  con- 
cerned upon  this  account,  many  of  their  chil- 
dren might  have  been  very  much  helped  ;  and  if 
thou  do  thy  endeavour  to  keep  them  to  that 
plainness  that  Truth  leads  to,  thou  and  they 
may  both  very  much  reap  the  comfort  of  it,  as 
thou  art  fervently  concerned  to  keep  them  with- 
in the  bounds  of  Truth  in  all  respects,  and  I 
desire  that  they  may  hearken  to  thy  counsel 
in  all  good  things,  that  so  a  blessing  may  at- 
tend them.  I  have  been  at  several  of  the 
islands  since  I  came  from  Barbadoes,  as  Anti- 
gua, Anguilla,  Nevis,  and  that  called  St.  Chris- 
topher ;  at  Anguilla  I  met  with  a  kind  reception 
from  the  government  and  several  of  the  people. 
On  the  6th  of  this  month,  I  arrived  at  this 
island,  for  which,  with  the  manifold  favours  and 
preservations  that  I  have  been  favoured  with, 
1  have  great  cause  to  be  thankful  to  the  Al- 
mighty. Give  my  love  to  thy  sons  that  are 
married.  I  should  be  glad  to  have  them  come 
up  in  a  true  concern  for  Truth,  and  remember 
me  to  Friends  in  general ;  so  with  desires  for 
thy  welfare  in  all  respects,  I  remain  thy  loving 
friend  Benjamin  Holme. 

"  There  are  but  few  Friends  in  this  island, 
and  some  had  not  heard  any  public  testimony 
borne  in  a  meeting  for  six  years,  or  more,  be- 
fore I  came.  Plow  glad  would  some  here  be  of 
such  good  opportunities,  as  Friends  in  many 
other  places  enjoy.  I  wish  that  Friends  would 
prize  the  favours  they  enjoy  every  way.  Fare- 
well. B.  H." 

A  letter  from  Nathaniel  Starbuck  of  Nan- 
tucket, dated  29th  of  Seventh  month,  1721, 
mentions  the  visit  of  John  Appleton  to  that  isl- 
and, and  a  proposal  from  him  to  Samuel  Bowne 
to  accompany  him  into  Maryland.  Whether 
S.  B.  took  this  journey  or  not,  does  not  appear. 

The  following  is  the  entry  in  the  record  book 
respecting  his  death : 

"  Samuel  Bowne  of  Flushing  deceased  at  his 
own  house,  on  Third  month  30th,  1745,  in  the 
78th  year  of  his  age.  A  man  serviceable  in 
his  day,  [who]  had  a  public  testimony  in  meet- 
ing, and  his  house  always  open  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  Friends." 

John  Bowne,  the  fifth  child  of  J.  B.  inheri- 
ted the  family  mansion  ;  he  married  Dinah,  a 
daughter  of  Samuel  Underhill.  We  learn  that 
they  both  appeared  in  public  testimony,  but  our 
information  respecting  thcin  is  extremely  limit- 
ed. Affectionate  letters  of  exhortation  are  on 
record,  addressed  to  John  Bowne,  ("the  grand- 
son] from  Susanna  Morris,  Lydia  Dean,  John 
Fothergill,  Caleb  Raper,  and  Robert  Jordan. 
They  do  not  serve  much  to  illustrate  history  ; 
but  that  fron  John  Fothergill  is  here  transcrib- 
ed, on  account  of  the  instructive  counsel  it  con- 
tains. 

"Philadelphia,  30th  of  Ninth  Month,  1737. 
"  Dear  Friend  and  often  remembered, — As 
thou  art  very  much  in  my  thoughts,  in  near 
love,  and  strong  well-wishing  for  thy  comfort 
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and  enlargement  in  the  service  of  the  day,  and 
though  I  doubt  not  the  honesty  of  thy  desire 
in  best  respects  ;  yet  I  fear  thy  being  too  apt 
to  depress  thyself,  by  fearing  too  much  to  use 
the  little  stirrings  of  good  in  thy  understanding 
at  times  to  service  on  several  accounts  ;  where- 
by thou  may st  rather  weaken  or  get  more  de- 
jected, instead  of  growing  stronger  and  clearer 
by  using  the  little  in  a  degree  of  lively  hope  ; 
for  some  want  stirring  up  to  a  reverend  bold- 
ness in  the  Lord,  as  much  as  some  others  may 
be  prone  to  venture  with  too  little  or  too  quick- 
ly, both  in  ministry  and  other  services.  J  can- 
not but  believe  some  heavenly  influence  and 
help  are  about  thee,  for  more  strong  ser- 
vice for  the  edification  of  the  house  than  yet 
hath  fully  shown  itself.  Live  as  near  Truth 
as  thou  canst,  but  meddle  not  too  much  in  a 
dejected  moment,  when  life,  wherein  is  the 
light,  and  strength  too,  are  hid  for  a  time,  but 
hope  with  some  [  ]  patience  ;  for  the  great, 
all-wise,  all-sufficient  Master-builder  doth  not 
nor  will  neglect  or  forsake  honestly  devoted 
servants,  how  empty  soever  they  may  often  see 
themselves.  In  this  hope  'and  humble  trust  I 
am  kept  alive,  and  often  renewed  in  faith  and 
a  sense  of  gracious  help,  and  being  encouraged 
on  thy  account,  I  now  tenderly  and  nearly  sa- 
lute thee  with  this  little  scrip  which  must  be 
short,  though  I  could  not  be  very  easy  but 
write  a  little  ere  I  go  hence,  which  I  now  ex- 
pect will  be  in  two  or  three  days  ^  and  I  hope 
with  an  easy  and  thankful  heart  for  merciful 
help,  which  hath  been  renewed  to  me  in  a  deal 
of  labour  through  most  of  Maryland,  and  in 
this  province  in  divers  parts,  and  lately  a  work 
in  Jersey  much  to  my  comfort  and  enlarge- 
ment, and  sustained  with  health  to  my  wonder. 
The  holy  and  mighty  Name  hath  the  praise,  as 
lie  is  everlastingly  worthy,  and  of  obedience 
and  trust.  I  have  good  and  comfortable  ac- 
counts from  all  your  family.  With  love  un- 
feigned, "  John  Fothergill." 

During  the  French  war  of  1757,  soldiers 
were  quartered  near  J.  B.'s  house,  and  on  the 
14th  of  Fourth  month  in  that  year,  as  he  was 
passing  by  their  quarters,  he  was  witness  to  the 
corporal  punishment  inflicted  on  a  deserter. 
So  powerfully  were  his  feelings  excited  by  this 
spectacle,  that  immediately  on  his  return  home 
he  was  seized  with  a  fit,  and  died  the  same  day. 
John  Bowne  left  four  children  ;  he  bequeathed 
his  paternal  estate  to  his  son  John,  with  a  re- 
quest that  the  house  might  always  be  kept  open 
for  the  entertainment  of  Friends;  a  request 
which  has,  we  understand,  been  strictly  com- 
plied with  ever  since.  There  are  preserved  in 
the  dwelling  some  relics  of  former  times  ;  and 
near  it  are  two  aged  oaks,  where  the  people 
once  assembled  to  hear  the  gospel,  in  the  de- 
monstration of  the  spirit  and  of  power,  from 
the  lips  of  George  Fox.  The  house  has  now 
been  standing  183  years. 

"  Madame  GeofTerin  had  ordered  two  marble 
vases  from  the  celebrated  sculptor  Bouchardin. 
They  were  brought  to  her  by  two  of  his  work- 
men, when  she  observed  that  the  cone  ,  of  one 
was  broken.  "  Alas  !  yes  madam,"  said  the 
workmen,  "  and  our  comrade,  to  whom  this 
misfortune  happened  is  so  grieved  about  it, 
that  he  dared  not  appear  before  you.    He  is 
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much  to  be  pitied,  for  if  our  master  were  to 
know  it,  he  would  send  him  away,  and  he  has 
a  wife  .and  four  children."  "  Well,  well," 
said  the  lady,  "  he  may  make  himself  easy,  I 
shall  not  say  a  word  about  it."  When  the 
workmen  were  gone,  she  reflected  within  her- 
self, this  poor  man  suffered  exceedingly,  from 
vexation  ;  he  must  be  comforted."  Then  call- 
ing one  of  the  servants,  she  said,  "  go  to  M. 
Bouchardin's,  and  inquire  for  such  a  one ;  give 
him  twelve  livres,  and  give  three  to  the  com- 
rades who  spoke  in  his  behalf." 


For  "  The  Friend." 

The  True  Grandeur  of  Nations.  . 

The  true  Grandeur  of  Nations.  An  Oration 
delivered  before  the  Authorities  of  the  City 
of  Boston,  July  4,  1845.  By  Charles 
Sumner. 

The  "  Christian  Citizen,"  in  noticing  the 
progress  of  Peace  principles,  has  this  para- 
graph : 

"  Another  Sign  of  the  Times. — Charles 
Sumner,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  well  known  for  his 
learning  and  talents,  delivered  an  oration  at 
the  municipal  celebration  of  the  4th  of  July  in 
Boston.  Before  the  military,  encountering  all 
the  prejudices  of  the  day,  he  most  distinctly 
and  most  eloquently  enforced  the  Christian 
principle  of  Peace.  He  rebuked  the  war  spi- 
rit, and  it  quailed  before  him.  No  advocate  of 
peace  ever  spoke  more  boldly, — more  strongly. 
We  are  told  that  the  audience  were  most  deep- 
ly impressed.  This  full  and  firm  avowal  of 
Christian  principles,  will  give  Mr.  Sumner  a 
reputation  over  the  civilized  globe.  His  ora- 
tion will  be  more  read,  will  have  a  greater  in- 
fluence on  the  Christian  world,  than  any 
other  which  has  been  delivered  since  the  De- 
claration of  Independence." 

This  is  indeed  a  truly  remarkable  oration, 
and  we  gladly  transfer  to  our  columns  some 
of  its  most  striking  passages.  It  was  an  act  of 
great  moral  courage,  to  discourse  upon  such  a 
theme,  and  in  such  a  strain,  before  the  trained 
bands  and  the  municipal  authorities  of  Boston — 
within  sight  of  Bunker's  hill  monument,  and 
with  the  sound  of  martial  music  still  vibrating 
on  the  air.  Let  us  hope  that  its  persuasions 
will  sink  deep  into  many  a  heart  accustomed 
to  other,  strains  and  sentiments,  and  swell  the 
voice  which  calls  upon  the  rulers  of  our  coun- 
try to  stay  the  hand  of  violence. 

"  Honour  to  the  memory  of  our  Fathers  ! 
May  the  turf  lie  gently  on  their  sacred  graves  ! 
But  let  us  not  in  words  only,  but  in  deeds  also, 
testify  our  reverence  for  their  name.  Let  us 
imitate  what  in  them  was  lofty,  pure  and  good  ; 
let  us  from  them  learn  to  bear  hardship  and 
privation.  Let  us,  who  now  reap  in  strength 
what  they  sowed  in  weakness,  study  to  enr 
hance  the  inheritance  we  .  have  received.  To 
do  this,  we  must  not  fold  our  hands  in  slum- 
ber, nor  abide  content  with  the  Past.  To  each 
generation  is  committed  its  peculiar  task  ;  nor 
does  the  heart,  which  responds  to  the  call  of 
duty,  find  rest  except  in  the  world  to  come.  ; 

"  Be  ours,  then,  the  task  which,  in  the  order 
of  Providence,  has  been  cast  upon  us  !  And 
what  is  this  task  ?    How  shall  we  best  perform 


the  part  assigned  to  us?  What  can  we  do  to 
make  our  coming  welcome  to  our  fathers  in 
the  skies,  and  to  draw  to  our  memory  hereaf- 
ter the  homage  of  a  grateful  posterity  ?  How 
can  we  add  to  the  inheritance  we  have  receiv- 
ed 1  The  answer  to  these  questions  cannot 
fail  to  interest  all  minds,  particularly  on  this 
Anniversary  of  the  birth-day  of  our  country. 
Nay,  more ,  it  becomes  us,  on  this  occasion, 
as  patriots  and  citizens,  to  turn  our  thoughts 
inward,  as  the  good  man  dedicates  his  birth- 
day, to  the  consideration  of  his  character  and 
the  mode  in  which  its  vices  may  be  corrected 
and  its  virtues  strengthened.  Avoiding,  then, 
all  exultation  in  the  prosperity  that  has  enrich- 
ed our  land,  and  in  the  extending  influence  of 
the  blessings  of  freedom,  let  us  consider  what 
we  can  do  to  elevate  our  character,  to  add  to 
the  happiness  of  all,  and  to  attain  to  that  righ- 
teousness which  exalteth  a  nation.  In  this  spi- 
rit, I  propose  to  inquire  What,  in  our  age,  are 
the  true  objects  of  national  ambition — what  is 
true  national  glory-~-national  honour — what 

IS  THE  TRUE  GRANDEUR  OF  NATIONS. 

"  I  hope  to  rescue  these  terms,  so  powerful 
over  the  minds  of  men,  from  the  mistaken  ob- 
jects to  which  they  are  applied,  from  deeds  of 
war  and  the  extension  of  empire,  that  hencefor- 
ward they  may  be  attached  only  to  acts  of  Jus- 
tice and  Humanity. 

"  The  subject  will  raise  us  to  the  contempla- 
tion of  things  that  are  not  temporary  or  local 
in  their  character  ;  but  which  belong  to  all  ages 
and  all  countries  ;  which  are  as  lofty  as  Truth, 
as  universal  as  Humanity.  But  it  derives  a 
peculiar  interest,  at  this  moment,  from  trans- 
actions in  which  our  country  has  become  in- 
volved. On  the  one  side,  by  an  act  of  unjust 
legislation,  extending  our  power  over  Texas, 
we  have  endangered  Peace  with  Mexico ;  while 
on  the  other,  by  a  presumptuous  assertion  of  a 
disputed  claim  to  a  worthless  territory  beyond 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  we  have  kindled  anew 
on  the  hearth  of  our  Mother  Country,  the  smo- 
thered fires  of  hostile  strife.  Mexico  and  Eng- 
land both  aver  the  determination  to  vindicate 
what  is  called  the  national  honour ;  and  the 
dread  arbitrament  of  war  is  calmly  contem- 
plated by  our  Government,  provided  it  cannot 
obtain  what  is  called  an  honourable  peace. 

"  Far  be  from  our  country  and  our  age  the 
sin  and  shame  of  contests  hateful  in  the  sight 
of  God  and  all  good  men,  having  their  origin 
in  no  righteous  though  mistaken  sentiment,  in 
no  true  love  of  country,  in  no  generous  thirst 
for  fame,  that  last  infirmity  of  noble  minds,  but 
springing  in  both  cases  from  an  ignorant  and 
ignoble  passion  for  new  territories ;  strength- 
ened in  one  case,  by  an  unnatural  desire,  in 
this  land  of  boasted  freedom,  to  fasten  by  new 
links  the  chains  which  promise  soon  to  fall 
from  the  limbs  of  the  unhappy  slave  !  In  such 
contests,  God  has  no  attribute  which  can  join 
with  us.  Who  believes  that  the  national  hon- 
our will  be  promoted  by  a  war  with  Mexico 
or  England  1  •  What  just  man  would  sacrifice 
a  single  human  life,  to  bring  under  our  rule 
both  Texas  and  Oregon  1  It  was  an  ancient 
Roman,  touched,  perhaps,  by  a  transient  gleam 
of  Christian  truth,  who  said,  when  he  turned 
aside  from  a  career  of  Asiatic  conquest,  that 
he  would  rather  save  the  life  of  a  single  citi- 


THE  FRIEND. 
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zen  than  become  master  of  all  the  dominions 
of  Mithridates. 

"  A  war  with  Mexico  would  be  mean  and 
cowardly;  but  with  England  it  would  be  at 
least  bold,  though  parricidal.  The  heart  sick- 
ens at  the  murderous  attack  upon  an  enemy, 
distracted  by  civil  feuds,  weak  at  home,  impo- 
tent abroad  ;  but  it  recoils  in  horror  from  the 
deadly  shock  between  children  of  a  common 
ancestry,  speaking  the  same  language,  soothed 
in  infancy  by  the  same  words  of  love  and  ten- 
derness, and  hardened  into  vigorous  manhood 
under  the  bracing  influence  of  institutions 
drawn  from  the  same  ancient  founts  of  free- 
dom. 

" In  our  age  there  can  be  no  peace 
that  is  not  honourable  ;  there  can  be 

WAR  THAT  IS  NOT  DISHONOURABLE.    The  true 

honour  of  a  nation  is  to  be  found  only  in  deeds 
of  justice  and  in  the  happiness  of  its  people,  all 
of  which  are  inconsistent  with  war.  In  the 
clear  eye  of  Christian  judgment  vain  are  its 
victories;  infamous  are  its  spoils.  He  is  the 
true  benefactor  and  alone  worthy  of  honour 
who  brings  comfort  where  before  was  wretch- 
edness ;  who  dries  the  tear  of  sorrow  ;  who 
pours  oil  into  the  wounds  of  the  unfortunate  ; 
who  feeds  the  hungry  and  clothes  the  naked  ; 
who  unlooses  the  fetters  of  the  slave  ;  who  does 
justice  ;  who  enlightens  the  ignorant ;  who  en- 
livens and  exalts,  by  his  virtuous  genius,  in  art, 
in  literature,  in  science,  the  hours  of  life  ;  who, 
by  words  or  actions,  inspires  a  love  for  God 
and  for  man.  This  is  the  Christian  hero ;  this 
is  the  man  of  honour  in  a  Christian  land.  He 
is  no  benefactor,  nor  deserving  of  honour, 
whatever  may  be  his  worldly  renown,  whose 
life  is  passed  in  acts  of  force  ;  who  renounces 
the  great  law  of  Christian  brotherhood  ;  whose 
vocation  is  blood  ;  who  triumphs  in  battle  over 
his  fellow-men.  Well  may  old  Sir  Thomas 
Browne  exclaim,  '  the  world  does  not  know  its 
greatest  men ;'  for  thus  far  it  has  chiefly  dis- 
cerned the  violent  brood  of  battle,  the  armed 
men  springing  up  from  the  dragon's  teeth  sown 
by  Hate,  and  cared  little  for  the  truly  good 
men,  children  of  Love,  Cromwclls  guiltless  of 
their  country's  blood,  whose  steps  on  earth 
have  been  as  noiseless  as  an  angel's  wing. 

"  It  is  not  to  be  disguised  that  these  views 
differ  from  the  generally-received  opinions  of 
the  world  down  to  this  day.  The  voice  of 
man  has  been  given  mostly  to  the  praise  of 
military  chieftains,  and  the  honours  of  victory 
have  been  chaunted  even  by  the  lips  of  wo- 
man. The  mother,  while  rocking  her  infant 
on  her  knees,  has  stamped  on  his  tender  mind, 
at  that  age  more  impressible  than  wax,  the  im- 
ages of  war;  she  has  nursed  his  slumbers  with 
its  melodies  ;  she  has  pleased  his  waking  hours 
with  its  stories ;  and  'selected  for  his  play- 
things the  plume  and  the  sword.  The  child  is 
father  to  the  man  ;  and  who  can  weigh  the  in- 
fluence of  these  early  impressions  on  the. opin- 
ions of  later  years  ?  The  mind  which  trains 
the  child  is  like  the  hand  which  commands  the 
end  of  a  long  lever  ;  a  gentle  effort  at  that  time 
suffices  to  heave  the  enormous  weight  of  suc- 
ceeding years.  As  the  boy  advances  to  youth 
he  is  fed  like  Achilles,  not  only  on  honey  and 
milk,  but  on  bear's  flesh  and  lion's  marrow. 
He  draws  the  nulriment  of  his  soul  from  a  lite- 


rature, whose  beautiful  fields  have  been  mois- 
tened by  human  blood.  Fain  would  I  offer  my 
tribute  to  the  Father  of  Poetry,  standing,  with 
harp  of  immortal  melody,  on  the  misty  moun- 
tain top  of  distant  antiquity  ;  to  all  those  sto- 
ries of  courage  and  sacrifice  which  emblazon 
the  annals  of  Greece  and  Rome  ;  to  Ihe  nomi- 
nations of  Demosthenes  and  the  splendors  of 
Tully  ;  to  the  sweet  verse  of  Virgil  and  the 
poetic  prose  of  Livy.  Fain  would  I  oiler  my 
tribute  to  the  new  literature,  which  shot  up  in 
modern  times  as  a  vigorous  forest  from  the 
burnt  site  of  ancient  woods  ;  to  the  passionate 
song  of  the  Troubadour  of  France,  and  the 
Minnesinger  of  Germany  ;  to  the  thrilling  bal- 
lads of  Spain,  and  the  delicate  music  of  the 
Italian  lyre.  But  from  all  these  has  breathed 
the  breath  of  war,  that  has  swept  the  heart- 
strings of  innumerable  generations  of  men  ! 

"  And  when  the  youth  becomes  a  man,  his 
country  invites  his  services  in  war,  and  holds 
before  his  bewildered  imagination  the  highest 
prizes  of  honour.  For  him  is  the  pen  of  the 
historian  and  the  verse  of  the  poet.  His  soul 
swells  at  the  thought,  that  he  also  is  a  soldier  ; 
that  his  name  shall  be  entered  on  the  list  of 
those  who  have  borne  arms  in  the  cause  of  their 
country  ;  and,  -perhaps,  he  dreams,  that  he  too 
may  sleep,  like  the  Great  Captain  of  Spain, 
with  a  hundred  trophies  over  his  grave.  But 
the  contagion  spreads  among  us,  beyond  those 
bands  on  whom  is  imposed  the  positive  obliga- 
tion of  law.  Respectable  citizens  volunteer  to 
look  like  soldiers,  and  to  affect  in  dress,  in 
arms  and  deportment,  what  is  called  '  the 
pride,  pomp  and  circumstance  of  glorious  war.' 
The  ear-piercing  fife  has  to  day  filled  our 
streets,  and  we  have  come  together,  on  this 
Anniversary,  by  the  thump  of  drum  and  the 
sound  of  martial  music. 

"  It  is  not  strange,  then,  that  the  spirit  of 
war  still  finds  a  home  among  us ;  nor  that  its 
honours  are  still  regarded.  This  fact  may 
seem  to  give  point  to  the  bitter  philosophy  of 
Hobbes,  who  held  that  the  natural  state  of  man- 
kind was  war,  and  to  sustain  the  exulting  lan- 
guage of  the  soldier  in  our  own  day,  who  has 
said :  '  War  is  the  condition  of  this  world. 
From  man  to  the  smallest  insect,  all  are  at 
strife  ;  and  the  glory  of  arms,  which  cannot  be 
obtained  without  the  exercise  of  honour,  forti- 
tade,  courage,  obedience,  modesty  and  tempe- 
rance, excites  the  brave  man's  patriotism,  and 
is  a  chastening  correction  of  the  rich  man's 
pride.' 

"  I  now  ask  what  is  war  ?  Let  me  give  a 
short  but  strictly  scientific  answer.  War  is  a 
public,  armed,  contest,  between  nations,  in  or- 
der to  establish  justice  between  them;  as, 
for  instance,  to  determine  a  disputed  boundary 
line,  or  the  title  to  a  territory.  It  has  been 
called  by  Lord  Bacon  '  one  of  the  highest  trials 
of  right,  when  princes  and  states,  that  acknow- 
ledge no  superior  upon  earth,  shall  put  them- 
selves upon  the  justice  of  God  for  the  deciding 
of  their  controversies  by  such  success  as  it 
shall  please  him  to  give  on  either  side.' 

"  This  definition  may  seem,  at  first  view,  to 
exclude  what  are  termed  by  '  martial  logic,' 
defensive  wars.  But  a  close  consideration  of 
the  subject  will  make  it  apparent  that  no  war 
can  arise  among  Christian  nations,  at  the  pre- 


sent day,  except  to  determine  an  asserted  right. 
The  wars  usually  and  falsely  called  defensive 
are  of  this  character.  They  are  appeals  for 
justice  to  force  ;  endeavours  to  redress  evils  by 
force.  They  spring  from  the  sentiment  of 
vengeance  or  honour.  They  inflict  evil  for 
evil,  and  vainly  essay  to  overcome  evil  by  evil. 
The  wars  that  now  lower  from  Mexico  and 
England  are  of  this  character.  On  the  one 
side,  we  assert  a  title  to  Texas,  which  is  dis- 
puted ;  and  on  the  other  a  title  to  Oregon, 
which  is  disputed.  Who  can  regard  the  ordeal 
by  battle  in  these  causes  as  a  defensive  war  ? 
The  object  proposed  in  1834  by  war  with 
France,  was  to  secure  the  payment  of  five  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  in  other  words,  to  determine, 
by  the  arbitrament  of  war,  a  question  of  jus- 
tice. It  would  be  madness  to  term  this  a  case 
of  self-defence;  it  has  been  happily  said,  if, 
because  a  man  refuses  to  pay  a  just  debt,  I  go 
to  his  house  and  beat  him,  that  is  not  self-de- 
fence ;  but  such  was  precisely  the  conduct 
proposed  to.  be  adopted  by  our  country.  The 
avowed  purpose  of  the  war,  declared  by  the 
United  States  against  Great  Britain  in  1812, 
was  to  obtain  from  the  latter  power  an  aban- 
donment of  her  unrighteous  claim  to  search 
American  vessels.  It  is  a  mockery  to  miscall 
such  a  contest  a  defensive  war. 

"  I  repeat,  therefore,  that  war  is  a  public 
armed  contest,  between  nations,  in  order  to  es- 
tablish justice  between  them. 

"  When  we  have  considered  the  character  of 
war  ;  the  miseries  it  produces ;  and  its  utter 
and  shameful  insufficiency,  as  a  means  of  es- 
tablish'mg  justice,  we  may  then  be  able  to  de- 
termine, strictly  and  logically,  whether  it  must 
not  be  ranked  with,  crimes  from  which  no  true 
honour  can  spring,  to  individuals  or  nations, 
but  rather  condemnation  and  shame." 

(To  be  continued.) 

The  Ancients  of  America. — Under  this 
head  the  Cincinnati  Chronicle  is  treating  in  a 
very  interesting  manner  upon  the  Mounds  of 
ancient  Cincinnati  and  Aboriginal  Civilization. 
We  have  not  room  for  its  speculation  at  length, 
but  the  conclusions  arrived  at,  after  a  pretty 
thorough  and  candid  examination  of  the  whole 
matter,  are  as  follows  : 

1.  The  ancient  Mounds  of  this  country,  are 
tombs,  and  only  tombs,  although  it  is  not  at 
all  improbable,  they  may  have  been  occasional- 
ly so  placed  as  to  answer  the  purpose  of  Look- 
out-Posts, or  towers.  But  their  original  purpose 
was  that  of  Tombs. 

2.  The  interments  in  these  Mounds  have 
been  made  at  different  and  distant  intervals  of 
time. 

3.  These  tombs  do  not  furnish  evidence,  that 
the  different  burials  were  by  different  nations, 
or  races  of  people.  On  the  contary,  the  va- 
rious articles  found  in  all  the  graves,  and  very 
nearly  all  the  mounds,  are  of  the  same  kind  and 
character. 

4.  This  people  were  not  possessed  of  the 
arts  of  a  high  civilization.  In  respect  to  the 
evidence  furnished  by  these  Mounds,  the  pro- 
position is  obvious. 

5.  There  is  evidence  of  antiquity,  but  not  of 
very  great  antiquity. — dfesscngcr. 
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For  "  The  Friend." 
YOUTH'S  GIDDY  DAYS. 

Youth's  giddy  days,  youth's  giddy  days, 

Though  hushed  are  now  their  hopes  in  death, 

Yet  doth  their  memory  feelings  raise, 
Soft  as  the  spring-time's  balmy  breath. 

•True  to  confiding  youth  appears, 

The  false  and  fascinating  smile 
That  wary  manhood  often  wears  ; 

Which  gladdens  only  to  beguile. 

And  woman's  eye  of  tenderness, 

Then  seemed  like  starlight  from  above ; 

Her  very  look  had  power  to  bless ; 
Pure  as  a  mother's  earliest  love. 

Heroic  deeds  of  history — 

Rome — and  the  sceptre  of  her  song, 
Waked  thoughts  of  bliss  that  could  not  be  : 

Hopes  only  that  to  earth  belong. 

Athena.!  too,  the  thought  of  thee 

Then  made  our  school-boy  spirit  stir  ; 

Before  thy  ruin  bowed  the  knee, 
As  at  a  loved  one's  sepulchre. 

The  marbles  scattered  o'er  thy  waste  ! 

Dim  shadows  of  thy  glory  gone — 
The  beautiful  undying  taste, 

That  lingers  round  thy  Parthenon. 

Ah  !  then  fresh  looked  the  laurel  leaf, 
That  bound  the  warrior's  deathly  brow ; 

And  envied  seemed  a  nation's  grief, 
For  such,  Leonidas,  as  thou. 

Yet  still  the  tendering  influence 

Of  holier  thoughts  our  childhood  knew, 

Although  we  scarce  could  tell  from  whence, 
Descended  then,  the  gentle  dew. 

Vain  seems  to  sober  reason  now, 

The  visions  of  life's  early  day  ; 
The  bays  that  bind  ambition's  brow 

How  soon  their  blood-stained  leaves  decay ! 

Youth's  giddy  days,  youth's  giddy  days  ; 

While  of  your  blighted  hopes  we  sing, 
Adore  the  mercy  that  could  raise 

The  thought  of  Heaven's  unfading  spring. 


A  good  conscience  is  more  to  be  desired  than 
all  the  riches  of  the  East.  How  sweet  are  the 
slumbers  of  him  who  can  lie  down  on  his  pil- 
low and  review  the  transactions  of  every  day 
without  having  reason  to  condemn  himself! 
A  good  conscience  is  the  finest  opiate. 

THE  FRIEND. 

FIRST  MONTH  3,  1846. 


We  have  the  mournful  announcement  to 
make,  that  the  Joint  Resolutions  to  admit  Tex- 
as as  a  state,  the  provision  for  the  perpetuation 
of  Slavery  included,  have  passed  both  houses 
of  Congress,  by  large  majorities,  and  since  re- 
ceived the  signature  of  the  President;  thus  be- 
coming the  lav/  of  the  Land  !  ! 

We  gladly  give  publicity  to  the  notifications 
below  of  the  opening  of  those  excellent  chari- 
ties, the  Soup  houses.  We  have  reason  to 
know  that  their  unostentatious  but  efficient 
means  of  relief,  will  be  gladly  accepted  by  hun- 
dreds of  distressed  families.  Whatever  pecu- 
niary aid  may  be  needed  to  carry  out  the  ob- 
jects of  these  laudable  institutions,  will  doubt- 
less be  freely  supplied  to  the  managers,  the 
faithful  and  indefatigable  almoners  of  such 
benefactions. 


Book  of  Peace  :  a  Collection  of  Essays  on 
War  and  Peace.  1845.  For  sale  by 
Perkins  &  Purves,  Philadelphia. 

It  is  a  matter  of  congratulation,  that  so  many 
besides  Friends  are  beginning  at  length  to 
plead  the  cause  of  peace,  and  so  much  is  com- 
ing before  the  public,  from  other  pens  and 
presses  than  our  own.  Such  is  the  volume 
before  us,  from  the  American  Peace  Society. 
Here  we  have  sixty-one  essays  or  tracts,  in 
something  less  than  600  closely-printed  pages, 
written  for  the  most  part  with  singular  ability 
and  taste,  presenting  very  just  and  forcible 
views  of  the  subject  of  Peace,  and  containing  a 
vast  amount  of  facts,  statistics  and  anecdotes, 
that  can  hardly  fail  to  interest  every  reader. 

The  sixty-one  tracts  composing  this  work, 
are  designed  especially  for  separate  distribu- 
tion, and  ought  to  be  scattered  broad-cast  over 
the  land  ;  but  we  -regret  to  learn,  that  the  So- 
ciety's funds  are  quite  inadequate  to  the  good 
work  in  which  it  is  engaged.  Even  these 
tracts  have  been  stereotyped  almost  entirely  at 
the  expense,  and  by  the  enterprize,  of  a  single 
individual  interested  in  the  cause.  The  Socie- 
ty ought  long  ago  to  have  had  funds  amply 
sufficient  for  a  service  so  essential ;  and  its 
Secretary,  now  in  this  city  for  a  few  days, 
will  be  glad  to  receive  any  aid  which  the 
friends  of  the  cause  may  be  disposed  to  give. 

Southern  Soup  House. 

The  Society  for  supplying  the  poor  with 
soup,  will  open  their  house,  No.  16  Green's 
Court,  (between  Spruce  and  Pine,  and  Fourth 
and  Fifth  streets,)  on  Second-day,  the  5th  of 
First  month,  for  the  delivery  of  soup  to  the 
poor,  gratis,  every  week-day,  between  the  hours 
of  eleven  and  one  o'clock. 

Contributions  in  money,  to  aid  this  charity, 
will  be  thankfully  received  by  the  Committee 
in  attendance,  or  Jeremiah  Hacker,  Treasurer, 
at  his  residence,  No.  144  South  Fourth  street, 
or  in  flour,  rice,  salt,  meat  and  vegetables,  at 
any  time  at  the  house,  by  the  Matron. 

Western  Soup  House. 
The  very  severe  weather  so  early  in  the  sea- 
son, together  with  the  high  price  of  flour  and 
potatoes,  occasioning  an  unusual  application 
for  soup,  induced  the  Western  Soup  Society  to 
commence  the  delivery  on  the  26th  ultimo,  to 
continue  daily,  (excepting  the  First-day  of  the 
week,)  between  the  hours  of  eleven  and  one 
o'clock. 

In  thus  announcing  the  opening  of  the  house 
for  the  season,  the  Society  indulges  the  hope 
that  a  charity  which  has  been  tested  by  years' 
experience,  and  found  to  be  less  liable  to  abuse 
than  many  others,  and  very  efficacious  in  re- 
lieving the  wants  not  only  of  the  sick  and  des- 
titute, and  those  temporarily  out  of  employ- 
ment, but  also  rendering  many  children  com- 
fortable, who  might  otherwise  experience  much 
suffering,  will  meet  with  a  ready  response  in 
the  bosom  of  the  benevolent,  and  the  aid  which 
has  heretofore  been  so  generously  bestowed, 
will  still  be  continued,  and  the  society  be  ena- 
bled to  continue  its  benefits  to  the  suffering 
poor. 

Donations  in  vegetables  will  be  gratefully 


received  at  the  Soup-house,  corner  of  George 
street  and  Schuylkill  street,  or  in  money  by 
either  member  of  the  society,  or  William  Bid- 
die,  treasurer,  corner  of  Eleventh  and  Arch 
streets. 


The  Philadelphia  Association  of  Friends  for 
the  Instruction  of  Poor  Children. 

A  Meeting  of  "  The  Philadelphia  Associa- 
tion of  Friends  for  the  Instruction  of  Poor  Chil- 
dren," will  be  held  at  7  o'clock,  on  Second- 
day  evening,  the  5th  instant,  at  the  usual  place. 

First  mo.  1846.       Joseph  Kite,  Clerk. 


Wanted. 

A  Teacher  wanted  to  take  charge  of  a  school 
at  Lampeter,  Lancaster  county.  One  with  a 
family  would  be  preferred  ;  and  who  can  be 
accommodated  with  a  house  and  garden,  and 
needful  outbuildings.  The  school  will  be  ready 
by  the  1st  of  Fourth  month  next. 

Address  Isaac  Evans,  Enterprise  P.  O., 
Lancaster  county,  Pa. 

Situation  Wanted. 
A  Young  Man,  with  a  small  family,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Society  of  Friends,  is  desirous  of  ob- 
taining more  active  -employment,  either  in  the 
city  or  country.  For  further  particulars,  in- 
quire of  Josiah  Tatum,  No.  50  North  Fourth 
street. 


Married,  on  Fourth-day,  the  24th  ult.,  at  Friends' 
meeting-house  on  Twelfth  street,  Daniel  L.  Smith,  to 
Jane,  daughter  of  Ingram  Park,  all  of  this  city. 

 ,  at  Friends'  meeting-house,  Plymouth, 

Montgomery  county,  Pa.,  on  Fifth-day,  the  25th  ult. 
Charles  W.  Roberts,  to  Martha  W.  Walker,  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  James  Cres'son. 

 ,  on  the  25th  ultimo,  at  Friends'  meeting- 
house in  Burlington,  N.  J.,  William  Dennis,  to  Susan 
B.  Gummere,  daughter  of  the  late  John  Gummere. 


Died,  on  the  morning  of  the  8th  ultimo,  at  the  resi- 
dence of  her  son-in-law  Isaac  Child,  in  Buckingham, 
Bucks  county,  Pa.,  Naomi,  wife  of  James  Price,  in  the 
84th  year  of  her  age  ;  and  on  the  morning  of  the  13th 
ultimo,  at  the  same  place,  James  Price,  in  the  91st 
year  of  his  age.  Within  eight  days  of  sixty  years, 
they  had  journeyed  through  life  together,  in  much  har- 
mony ;  esteemed  and  respected  by  their  neighbours, 
honoured  and  beloved  by  their  children. — Firmly  at- 
tached to  the  principles  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  they 
wavered  not  in  the  time  of  sore  declension  ;  and  though 
for  some  years  past,  owing  to  increasing  infirmities  of 
health,  neither  of  them  has  been  able  to  attend  our 
meetings,  wc  are  encouraged  to  hope  the  all-important 
work  of  seeking  the  Lord,  was  not  ne'glected,  but  a 
•concern  was  felt,  to  have  the  day's  work  keep  pace 
with  the  day,  that  at  His  coming  they  might  be  ready. 
United  in  life,  in  death  they  were  scarcely  divided.  ! 
After  the  demise  of  his  endeared  companion,  he  ex-  J 
pressed  a  wish  that  he  might  speedily  follow  her  ;  | 
saying,  "  that  he  was  ready,  only  waiting  his  Master's 
will  to  take  him  hence  ;"  which  it  pleased  him  soon  to 
do ;  gathering  him,  we  doubt  not,  as  a  shock  of  corn,  | 
fully  ripe,  unto  the  heavenly  garner. 

 ,  on  the  morning  of  the  14th  instant,  at  thej 

residence  of  his  grandfather,  George  Brinton,  Sr.,  in  J, 
WestChester,  Pa.,  George  Brinton,  son  of  Edward  I 
and  Ruth  B.  Johnson,  aged  5  years,  6  months  and  1 1 , 
days. 

 ,  at  East  Bradford,  Chester  county,  on  thel 

morning  of  the  15th  ultimo,  Benjamin  Cope,  in  th«jJ 
eighty-first  year  of  his  age,  an  cider  and  overseer  oi  l  j 
Birmingham  Monthly  and  West  Chester  particula1  1 
meeting.  1  ;i 
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William  Penn  to  James  Logan. 

"  Lon'n,  29th  Seventh  ma,  1708. 
'  Loving  friend : 

"  I  have  lately  writ  thee  pr.  Isaac  Norris, 
rhomas  Potts,  and,  as  I  think,  by  Ephraim 
ackson,  as  also  [to]  Col.  Evans  at  large ; 
ince  which  I  have  had  a  weak  vindication 
com  him  about  the  alarm,  the  New  Castle  act, 
isc.  I  am  truly  sorry  at  his  overcloseness 
rom  thee  and  other  people,  honest  and  able  to 
lave  advised  him.  However,  I  have  desired 
his  lieutenant-governor  to  make  his  exit  to 
u'm  as  easy  as  possible.  I  perceive  he  intends 
o  stay  among  you,  and  then  it  must  be  disco- 
eries  of  mines  there,  or  fear  of  meaner  cir- 
:umstances  here,  that  detains  him.    He  owns 

0  me  he  has  not  told  thee  of  it ;  which  I  took 
lot  so  well  of  him,  and  fear  there  has  not  been 
he  requisite  good  understanding  which  my  af- 
airs  required.  I  impute  <t  a  good  deal  to  thy 
Uslike  of  his  extreme  craving  temper,  which 
n  a  young  man  is  rare,  and  not  commendable. 
Jut  for  h(£  alarm,  New  Castle  act,  his  beat- 
ng  the  constable,  foulness  with  young  Har- 
vood,  reflections  upon  his  Conestogo  journey, 
md  last,  if  not  worst  of  all,  his  pardon  of  the 
ilackest  crime  in  Gr.  Jones's  demure  son,  and 
hat  for  money,  and,  as  they  say,  for  so  small 

1  sum  as  £50,  your  money,  is  laying  my  rep- 
itation,  and  that  of  the  gov'r  under  me,  and 
mr  character,  in  my  judgment,  very  low  in- 
ieed! 

"  I  have  shown  my  regards  to  him,  and  a 
*air  mark  I  gave  him  to  direct  his  steps,  and 
;xert  his  abilities  ;  and  his  removal  is  made 
lecessary  to  preserve  the  whole,  as  well  as 
vindicate  our  constitution  and  profession,  to  my 
great  regret.  But  I  shall  see  about  the  new 
discoveries,  if  he  be  a  man  of  candour  and  gra- 
titude or  not.  I  have  writ  him  plain,  but  very 
kind  letters  [as]  yet,  to  help  or  befriend  what 
I  can,  there  or  here,  and  expect  his  assistan- 
ces. 

"  Now  know  this  is  the  gentleman  I  send  to 
succeed  him-r-Col.  Gookin  : — read  his  charac- 
ter in  mine  to  S.  Carpenter,  C.  Pusey,  T. 
Story,  G.  Owen,  &c.  He  will  entirely  depend 
on  thee  for  measures  and  circumstances  of 


persons  and  things ;  in  which  I  will  neither 
doubt  thy  sincerity  nor  ability.  He  has  age, 
experience,  virtue,  moderation,  good  humour  ; 
a  pretty  near  mathematician,  and  intends  to 
begin  a  subscription  for  a  master  of  that  and 
mechanickry  in  the  province,  (will  not  Taylor 
be  a  fit  one?) — ingenious  Toilet  having  been 
his  master  twenty-five  years  ago — w  ho  is  now 
advanced  to  a  commissioner  of  iavy's 
place,  (for  his  excelling  abilities  in  mathemati- 
cal knowledge,)  by  the  ministry. 

"  Give  him  the  knowledge  of  parties,  that 
he  may  direct  his  addresses  and  converse,  as 
well  as  politics.  Evan  Evans,*  who  gives 
thee  one  [letter]  from  me,  can  say  more  ;  they 
are  in  friendship ;  but  the  expression  of  it  must 
be  with  prudence.  He  has  presented  him,  for 
his  church,  with  two  as  gaudy  and  costly 
'  Common  Prayer'  books  as  the  queen  has  in 
her  chapel,  and  intends  as  fine  a  '  Communion 
Table ;'  both  which  charms  the  baby  in  the 
Bishop  of  London,  as  well  as  Parson  E.  But 
Col.  Gookin  is  of  a  soldier's  religion ;  [he  is] 
well  descended,  and  intends  to  lay  his  bones, 
as  well  as  lodge  his  substance  among  you,  if 
well  treated.  Make  the  best  and  the  most  of 
him.  I  will  give  him  at  the  rate  of  £200  st'g, 
(till  the  Assembly  gives  him  a  maintenance) — 
which  will  be  300  per  ann.  [your  money]  upon 
the  old  calculation,  and  250,  as  money  will  be 
next  spring;  and  no  more  pretensions  of  fines, 
forfeitures,  and  all  other  perquisites  and  royal- 
ties, which  are  to  stand  to  me  or  my  revenue 
over  which  pray  superintend  with  all  care — 

that  being  all  the  inrunw  I  n\y  own, 

till  the  debt  here  that  redeems  the  province 
from  the  Fords,  be  answered.  And  pray  re- 
turn it  as  it  comes,  by  the  best  opportunities 
and  first. 

"  Get  the  governor  into  good  lodgings,  at  a 
good  substantial  Friend's,  or  Robert  Ashton's, 
or  a  churchman's,  well  affected  to  the  govern- 
ment ;  and  let  them  be  reasonable,  for  he  is  a 
thrifty  and  sparing  man,  and  easily  satisfied. 

"  I  doubt  not  to  send  thee  an  exemplification 
of  our  end  with  the  Fords.  And  it  will  not 
abate  of  thy  credit,  that  thy  abilities,  industry 
and  integrity  are  to  come  under  the  know- 
ledge, inspection  and  approbation  of  those  in- 
genious men,  that  will  be  their  trustees,  who 
help  me  in  this  affair.  Wherefore  rouse  up, 
and  be  vigorous  and  executive,  I  desire  thee, 
and  beg  Friends'  assistance,  once  for  all,  that 
being  delivered  from  this  debt,  I  may  come  to 
you  a  freeman, — which  I  purpose  to  do  forth- 
with. *  *  Hast  thou  done  nothing 
yet  with  William  Biddle  about  Beaumont's  300 


*  "  Sent  over  by  the  Bishop  of  London  in  1 700 — 
the  first  Episcopal  minister  in  Pennsylvania.  Had 
been  to  England  on  a  visit,  and  received  the  degree  of 
D.  D." 


acres  upon  Rancocus  creek,  taken  up  at  first 
by  the  West  Jersey  Commissioners  for- poor 
Beaumont  ?  If  W.  B.  will  not  secure  it  to  the 
man,  to  whom  I  am  assignee,  (at  a  dear  pur- 
chase,) let  him  know  I  must  seize  the  island 
below  Pennsbury,  of  which  he  has  only  a  per- 
mit for  two  lives* — as  I  remember  it — and 
what  I  would  not  part  with  for  £1000,  this 
money,  so  much  do  I  value  it.  Let  this  not  be 
the  meanest  thing  in  thy  thoughts.  Besides, 
that  island,  though  the  channel  goes  between 
it  and  Pennsbury,  yet  it  always  belonged  to  the 
Indians  of  our  side,  that  lived  at  Sepassin,  now 
Pennsbury." 

"  Lon'n,  29  Seventh  month,  1708. 
*  "  Thou  hast  forgot  birds — blue 
and  yellow  ;  fine  furs  for  muffs  and  petticoats, 
cloaks,  or  to  line  men's  coats,  or  for  counter- 
panes ;  and  green  wax — so  easy  to  get,  and 
would  excuse  greater  presents,  with  a  better 
acceptance  also,  among  those  who  serve  me. 
Pray  forget  them  not  among  thy  more  weighty 
affairs.  Also  about  the  naturalization  [of  the 
German  emigrants,]  it  will  be  necessary  that 
the  parties  send  ten  shillings  per  head  over, 
per  first  opportunity  ;  which  will  be  an  easy 
purchase  of  their  freedom ;  and  I  will  be  re- 
sponsible for  its  disposal. 

"  Pray  go  to  the  bottom  with  Col.  Evans 
about  the  mines ;  and  what  has  become  of 
Michel  ?  Who  are  let  into  the  secret  1  Where 
are  they  ?  Who  have  worked  in  them  ?  And 
examine  if  they  have  not  been  worked  and  em- 
bezzled by  and  for  persons  of  other  colonies, 
( whether  not  much  of  the  ore  in  gross,  or  but 
once  fined,)  into  some  parts  oruur.po. 

"  It's  a  test  upon  J.  Evans's  honour  and  re- 
gard to  me.  I  take  his  stay,  (if  he  stays,)  to 
be  a  proof  he  believes  it,  and  stays  to  benefit 
himself." 

"  Kensington,  20th  xbr,  1708. 

"  The  ships  being  still  at  Spithead,  I  send 
this  to  let  thee  know  that  a  day  or  two  after 
Col.  Gookin  left  me,  the  Fords  were  paid,  and 
the  country  redeemed  to  and  by  me,  and  I 
granted  my  assistants  a  fresh  mortgage,  with- 
out naming  that  base  family  therein. 

"  Secondly,  I  have  sent  you  a  new  lieuten- 
ant-governor, and  also  a  charter  for  a  free 
school  for  Friends,  which,  with  orders  to  Col. 
Quarry  to  accept  of  customs  of  tobacco  in  kind, 
will,  I  hope,  strike  all,  even  the  worst  of  my 
enemies,  with  fear,  respect  and  confusion." 

"  Pray  stop  occasion  of  more  interest  to  my 
son  Aubrey,  for  I  wish  to  pay  no  more  on  ac- 
count of  my  daughter's  £2000."f 

Fenn's  stay  in  England  was  still  prolonged 

*  As  long  as  two  persons  agreed  upon  should  live. 

+  Letitia's  dower.  Of  her  husband,  William  Au- 
brey, Logan  writes,  "  he  seems  to  me  one  of  the  keen. 
|  est  men  living."( 
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by  negotiations  relative  to  the  Maryland  boun- 
dary line,  and  arrangements  for  the  liquidation 
of  his  heavy  debt.  Reports  of  a  rich  silver 
mine  somewhere  in  Pennsylvania,  still  disturb- 
ed him  with  suspicions  that  robbers  were  se- 
cretly purloining  the  wealth  that  lay  in  the 
bowels  of  his  domain,  whilst  he,  the  lawful 
owner,  was  struggling  with  poverty,  and  una- 
ble to  get  any  definite  information  either  about 
the  thieves  or  their  mysterious  treasure. 

Similar  rumours  had  been  brought  to  the 
Provincial  Council,  in  the  winter  of  1707,  by 
Indian  Harry,  a  messenger  from  the  Conestogo 
Indians,  whose  suspicions  having  been  excited 
by  the  movements  of  certain  strangers  in  their 
vicinity,  viz.,  Mitchel,  (a  Swiss,)  James  Le 

Tort,  Martin  Chartiere,  and  Frank,  a 

Canadian,  they  had  thought  best  to  despatch 
this  messenger  with  his  credentials,  i.  e.,  "  six 
loose  strings  of  white  wampum,"  to  let  the 
Council  know  of  it.  The  common  report  was 
that  the  men  were  on  a  mining  adventure. 

In  consequence  of  this  message  they  were 
summoned  to  Philadelphia  ;  but  nothing  could 
be  got  out  of  them  touching  mines,  neither  did 
they  clear  themselves  of  suspicion  ;  and,  final- 
ly, it  was  "  ordered,"  as  appears  by  "  Minutes 
of  Council,  "  that  all  the  aforementioned  per- 
sons, and  all  others  settled  at  or  near  the  above- 
mentioned  place,  on  the  forks  of  Patowmeck, 
whose  residence  has  of  late  been  in  this  gov- 
ernment, and  have  not  a  special  order  from  the 
governor  for  their  going  thither,  shall  forthwith 
repair  to  Philadelphia,  or  their  usual  respective 
places  of  abode,  as  they  will  answer  the  con- 
trary at  their  peril." 

And  so  the  matter  ended  in  Council,  but 
Penn  had  information  which  led  him  to  sus 
pect  that  his  money-loving  deputy  did  not  suf- 
fer it  to  slip  either  through  his  memory  or  his 
fingers. 

The  Proprietor's  mind  still  turned  toward 
Pennsylvania  as  a  refuge,  when  his  troubles 
should  bo  ended.  He  wrote  from  London  in 
the  Third  month,  1704.  "I  think  ahnvp 
OlmvW«»uj*.qn  to  the  town,  is  one  of  the  plea- 
santest  situations  upon  the  river  for  a  governor 
where  one  sees  and  hears  what  one  will  and 
when  one  will,  and  yet  have  a  good  deal  of  the 
sweetness  and  quietness  of  the  country  ;  and  I 
do  assure  thee,  if  the  country  would  settle 
upon  me  600  per  ann.,  and  as  money  is  now 
ordered,  I  would  hasten  over  this  following 
summer,  God  permitting  me  and  mine,  and 
leave  my  friends  here  to  pay  themselves  out  of 
my  European  estate,  [which,]  as  well  as  that 
place,  [Pennsylvania,]  in  debts  and  rents 
would  afford  to  [do]  it.  Cultivate  this  amongst 
the  best  Friends." 

"  Mitchel  has  been  with  me,  and  by  him  and 
T.  G.  I  learn  the  misunderstanding  between 
the  late  governor  and  thyself,  if  they  say  true, 
has  cost  me  dear  ;  for  they  assure  me  he  and 
the  company  may,  and  they  believe  do,  make 
£100,  if  not  twice  told,  weekly.  The  Indians 
chiefly  discovered  the  mine,  and  work  it  on  the 
spot ;  and  he  told  me  the  way  of  it.  It  is  a 
king  of  the  Shawnoe  Indians,  and  some  few  of 
his  subjects,  that  perform  the  business  for  him, 
viz.,  Col.  Evans.  Pray  scrutinize  this  matter 
well,  and  let  me  hear  from  thee  with  all  the 
speed  thou  canst ;  for  the  assurance  Mitchel 


gives  me,  makes  me  solicitous  to  pry  into  this 
affair,  whence  help  may  arise  to  deliver  me." 

By  the  26th  of  the  Fourth  month,  Penn  had 
his  arrangements  so  far  completed,  that  he  ven- 
tured to  direct  the  Secretary  to  make  ready  for 
his  reception.  "  Pray  get  Dan'l  Pegg's,*  or 
such  a  remote  place,  in  good  order  for  me  and 
my  family,  by  the  first  day  of  next  Fourth 
month,  (if  the  Lord  permit,)  or  sooner.  Let 
Pennsbury  be  put  in  inhabitable  order,  with  the 
gardens,  that  we  may  subsist  in  good  measure 
upon  it ;  for  a  spare  food  and  living  suit  both 
me  and  mine." 

But  this  pleasant  vision,  as  well  as  the  hope 
of  help  from  the  silver  mine,  was  soon  to  van 
ish  away.  Fresh  dissensions  in  the  province 
excited  jealousies  abroad,  and  the  vigilence  of 
the  Proprietor  continued  to  be  needful  near  the 
court  5  and  concerning  the  mine,  Logan  had 
already  written :  "  There  is  yet  nothing  cer- 
tainly discovered  about  the  mines.  Col.  Evans 
has  been  very  free  with  me  upon  that  head. 
He  designs  to  stay  no  longer  here  than  to  be 
ascertained,  as  far  as  he  can  be,  and  then  will 
hasten  over.  There  has  been  none  opened  ; 
and  I  heartily  wish  I  may  be  able  to  tell  thee 
more  of  the  matter  hereafter,  for  I  fear  Michael 
has  tricked  us  all.  He  has  gone  over  to  Eng- 
land, with  an  intention,  we  believe,  of  putting 
his  countrymen,  the  Swiss,  upon  purchasing  of 
the  Queen  a  tract  beyond  the  Patowmac,  where 
he  thinks  they  lie,  and  is,  as  he  accounts,  a 
part  of  Virginia.  It  will  therefore  nearly  con- 
cern thee  to  have  an  eye  to  all  his  motions." 


*  In  Front  street,  below  Green. 

(To  be  continued.) 

Distressing  death. — We  learn  that  Captain 
William  H.  Conklin  lost  an  interesting  little 
son  recently,  about  three  years  of  age,  whose 
death  was  caused  by  his  eating,  on  the  previ- 
ous day,  a  cake  of  paint,  such  as  are  sold  in 
the  stores  for  painting  water  colours.  Dr. 
MnnVni-  was  veiled  in,  and  did  all  that  profes- 
sional skill  could  suggest  for  his  relief,  but  in 
vain — the  poison  had  taken  too  deep  a  hold 
upon  him.  This  distressing  circumstance 
should  serve  as  a  caution  to  those  who  have 
paint  boxes  about  their  houses,  and  they  are 
to  be  found  in  very  many  families,  to  be  ex 
tremely  careful  of  them.  Children  are  prone 
to  pick  up  almost  anything  and  put  it  in  their 
mouths,  and  this  little  fellow  doubtless  thought 
he  had  found  some  sort  of  confectionary.— 
Bait.  Sun. 

Duelling. — The  provision  in  the  new  Con 
stitution  of  Louisiana,  which  disfranchises  any 
citizen  of  the  State  who  shall  fight  a  duel  with 
or  challenge  to  fight  a  duel,  any  other  citizen 
of  the  State,  must  in  a  great  measure,  if  it  does 
not  altogether,  put  an  end  to  the  custom  of  set- 
tling private  disputes  by  an  appeal  to  arms. 
The  incorporation  into  the  organic  law  of  so 
stern  a  penalty  against  duelling,  is  of  itself 
proof  that  our  people  had  come  to  regard  the 
practice  as  unchristian,  barbarous,  and  below 
the  standard  of  civilization. — Picayune. 

It  were  an  impeachment  of  our  Heavenly 
Father  to  suppose  war  unavoidable. 
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For  "  The  Friend."! 

The  True  Grandeur  of  Nations. 

The  true  Grandeur  of  Nations.  An  OratioM 
delivered  before  the  Authorities  of  the  ~Cit\ 
of  Boston,  July  4,  1845.  By  Chablei 
Sumner. 

(Continued  from  page  1J9.) 

After  a  most  vivid  picture  of  the  cruelty  an  ] 
horrors  of  actual  war,  our  orator  proceeds 

"  War  is  utterly  ineffectual  to  secure  or  ad| 
vance  the  object  at  which  it  aims.    The  mil 
sery  which,  it  excites,  contributes  to  no  end! 
helps  to  establish  no  right,  and  therefore,  in  n<Ijat 
respect  determines  justice  between  the  content:1 
nations. 

The  fruitlessness  and  vanity  of  war  apfcii 
pear  in  the  results  of  the  great  wars  by  whiclj|y 
the  world  has  been  lacerated.    After  Ion 
struggles,  in  which  each  nation  has  inflicted 
and  received  incalculable  injury,  peace  has| 
been  gladly  obtained  on  the  basis  of  the  condi 
tion  of  things  before  the  war. — Status  antt 
Bellum.    Let  me  refer  for  an  example  to  ou^ 
last  war  with  Great  Britain,  the  professed  ob 
ject  of  which  was  to  obtain  from  the  latter  Pow 
er  a  renunciation  of  her  claim  to  impress  ouj| 
seamen.    The  greatest  number  of  AmericarJ 
seamen  ever  officially  alleged  to  be  compulsori' 
ly  serving  in  the  British  navy  was  about  eighllm 
hundred.    To  overturn  this  injustice,  the  wholeJjSct 
country  was  doomed,  for  more  than  three  years, 
to  the  accursed  blight  of  war.    Our  commerce; 
was  driven  from  the  seas ;  the  resources  of  tb 
land  were  drained  by  taxation  ;  villages  on  tb 
Canadian  frontier  were  laid  in  ashes  ;  the  me 
tropolis  of  the  Republic  was  captured,  whil 
guant  distress  raged  every  where  within  ourjl 
borders.    Weary   with  this  rude  trial,  ouri 
Government  appointed  Commissioners  to  treat 
for  Peace,  under  these  instructions  :   '  Your 
first  duty  will  be  to  conclude  peace  with  Great 
Britain,  and  you  are  authorised  to  do  it,  in  case 
you  obtain  a  satisfactory  stipulation  against  im 
pressment,  one  which  shall  secure  under  our 
flag  protection  to  the  crew.    If  this  encroach 
ment  of  Great  Britain  is  not  provid«l  against, 
the  United  States  have  appealed  to  arms  in 
vain.''    Afterwards,  despairing  of  extorting 
from  Great  Britain  a  relinquishment  of  the  un-  J* 
righteous  claim,  and  foreseeing  only  an  accu 
mulation  of  calamities  from  an  inveterate  pros' 
ecution  of  the  war,  our  Government  directed  p 
their  negociators,  in  concluding  a  Treaty  of 
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Peace,  '  to  omit  any  stipulation  on  the  sub* 
ject  of  impressment.''  The  instructions  were 
obeyed  and  the  Treaty  that  once  more  restored 
to  us  the  blessings  of  Peace  which  we  had  rashly 
cast  away,  and  which  the  country  hailed  with 
an  intoxication  of  joy,  contained  no  allusion  to 
the  subject  of  impressment,  nor  did  it  provide 
for  the  surrender  of  a  single  American  sailor 
detained  in  the  service  of  the  British  navy,  and 
thus  by  the  confession  of  our  own  Government, 
'  the  United  States  had  appealed  to  arms  in 
vain.' 

"  All  this  is  the  natural  result  of  an  appeal  to 
war  in  order  to  establish  justice.  Justice  im- 
plies the  exercise  of  the  judgment  in  the  deter- 
mination of  right.  ■  Now  war  not  only  super- 
sedes the  judgment,  but  delivers  over  the  re- 
sults to  the  superiority  of force,  or  to  chance. 
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ft  Who  can  measure  beforehand  the  currents 
f  the  heady  fight?  In  common  language,  we 
peak  of  the  chances  of  battle ;  and  soldiers, 
'hose  lives  are  devoted  to  this  harsh  calling, 
et  speak  of  it  as  a  game.  The  Great  Captain 
four  age,  who  seemed  to  chain  victory  to  his 
hariot  wheels,  in  a  formal  address  to  his  offi- 
e'rs,  on  entering  Russia,  says  :  '  In  war,  for- 
me has  an  equal  share  with  ability  in  procuring 
uccess.'  The  mighty  victory  of  Marengo, 
he  accident  of  an  accident,  wrested  unexpected- 
|  at  the  close  of  the  day  from  a  foe,  who  at  an 
arlier  hour  was  successful,  must  have  taught 
he  uncertainty  of  war.  Afterwards  in  the  bit- 
srness  of  his  spirit,  when  his  immense  forces 
ad  been  shivered,  and  his  triumphant  eagles 
riven  back  with  broken  wing,  he  exclaimed 
1  that  remarkable  conversation  recorded  by 
ie  Abbe  de  Pradt :  '  Well !  this  is  war. 
[igh  in  the  morning, — low  enough  at  night, 
'rom  a  triumph  to  a  fall  is  often  but  a  step.' 
'he  military  historian  of  the  Peninsular  cam- 
aigns,  says :  '  Fortune  always  asserts  her 
jpremacy  in  war,  and  often  from  a  slight  mis- 
ike,  such  disastrous  consequences  flow,  that 
i  every  age  and  in  every  nation,  the  uncer- 
linty  of  wars  have  been  proverbial ;'  and 
gain,  in  another  place,  in  considering  the  con- 
uct  of  Wellington,  he  says  :  '  A  few  hours1 
slay,  an  accident,  a  turn  of  fortune,  and  he 
rould  have  been  foiled !  ay  !  but  this  is  war, 
Iways  dangerous  and  uncertain,  an  ever-roll- 
ig  wheel  and  armed  with  scythes.'  And  can 
itelligent  man  look  for  justice  to  an  ever-roll- 
rheel  armed  with  scythes  1 

"  The  character  of  war,  as  dependent  upon 
fiance,  might  be  illustrated  from  every  page 
f  history.  It  is  less  discerned,  perhaps,  in  the 
Dnflict  of  large  masses,  than  of  individuals, 
lough  equally  present  in  both.  How  capri- 
ously  the  wheel  turned  when  the  fortunes  of 
ome  were  staked  on  the  combat  between  the 
[oratii  and  Curiatii,  and  who,  at  one  time,  could 
ave  augured  that  the  single  Horatius,  with  his 
vo  slain  brothers  on  the  field,  would  have 
verpowered  the  three  living  enemies  ? 

"  But  the  most  interesting  illustration  is  to 
3  found  in  the  history  of  the  private  wars, 
nd  particularly  of  the  judicial  combat,  or  of 
•ial  by  battle,  in  the  dark  ages.  The  object 
roposed  in  these  cases  was  precisely  the  pro- 
issed  object  of  modern  war,  the  determination 
f  justice.  Did  time  permit  it  would  be  inter- 
ring and  instructive  to  trace  the  curious  an- 
logies  between  this  early  ordeal  by  battle, 
lild  of  superstition  and  brute  force,  and  the 
reat  ordeal  of  war.  Like  the  other  ordeals 
y  burning  ploughshares,  by  holding  hot  iron, 
y  dipping  the  hand  in  hot  water,  or  hot  oil, 
ley  arc  both  a  presumptuous  appeal  to  Provi- 
jnce,  under  an  apprehension  and  hope,  that 
leaven  will  give  the  victory  to  him  who  has 
ie  right.  The  monstrous  usage  of  trial  by 
attle  prevailed  in  the  early  modern  centuries 
iroughout  Europe  ;  it  was  a  part  of  the  com- 
lon  law  of  England  ;  and  though  it  fell  into 
esuetude,  overruled  by  the  advancing  spirit  of 
vilization,  still,  to  the  disgrace  of  the  English 
iw,  it  was  not  legislatively  abolished,  until  in 
817  the  right  to  it  had  been  distinctly  claimed 
l  Westminster  Hall.  Abraham  Thornton,  on 
ppeal  against  him  for  murder,  when  brought 


into  court,  pleaded  as  follows ;  "  Not  Guilty, 
and  I  am  ready  to  defend  the  same  by  my 
body  and  thereupon  taking  off  his  glove,  he 
threw  it  upon  the  floor  of  the  court.  The  ap- 
pellant did  not  choose  to  submit  to  this  trial,  and 
abandoned  his  proceedings.  In  the  next  ses- 
sion of  Parliament,  trial  by  battle  was  abolish- 
ed in  England.  The  Attorney  General,  on  in- 
troducing the  bill  for  this  purpose  remarked, 
that,  "  if  the  party  had  persevered  he  had  no 
doubt  the  legislature  would  have  felt  it  their 
imperious  duty  to  interfere  and  pass  an  ex 
post  facto  law,  to  prevent  so  degrading  a  spec- 
tacle from  taking  place" 

"  To  an  early  monarch  of  France  belongs 
the  honour  of  first  interposing  the  royal  au- 
thority, for  the  entire  suppression  within  his 
jurisdiction  of  this  impious  usage,  so  universal- 
ly adopted,  so  dear  to  the  nobility  and  so  pro- 
foundly rooted  in  the  institutions  of  the  Feudal 
Age.  And  here  let  me  pause  with  reverence, 
as  I  mention  the  name  of  St.  Louis,  a  prince, 
whose  unenlightened  errors  may  find  easy  con- 
demnation in  our  age  of  larger  toleration  and 
wider  knowledge,  but  whose  firm  and  upright 
soul,  whose  exalted  sense  of  justice,  whose 
fatherly  regard  for  the  happiness  of  his  people, 
whose  respect  for  the  rights  of  others,  whose 
conscience  void  of  offence  before  God  and  man, 
make  him  foremost  among  Christian  rulers,  the 
highest  example  for  a  Christian  prince  or  a 
Christian  people.  He  was  of  conscience  all- 
compact,  subjecting  all  that  he  did  to  the  single 
and  exclusive  test  of  moral  rectitude,  disregard- 
ing all  considerations  of  worldly  advantage, 
all  fear  of  worldly  consequences. 

"  His  soul  thus  trembling  sensitive  to  ques- 
tions of  right,  was  shocked  by  the  judicial  com- 
bat. In  his  sight,  it  was  a  sin  thus  to  tempt 
God,  by  demanding  of  him  a  miracle,  when- 
ever judgment  was  to  be  pronounced.  In  1260 
he  assembled  a  parliament,  when  he  issued  an 
ordinance,  to  take  effect  throughout  the  royal 
dominion,  in  which  he  expressly  says  :  "  We 
forbid  to  all  persons  throughout  our  dominion 
the  trial  by  battle  ;  and  instead  of  battles,  we 
establish  proofs  by  witnesses ;  and  we  do  not 
take  away  the  other  good  and  loyal  proofs 
which  have  been  used  in  lay  courts  to  this  day. 
#  #  #  And  these  battles  we  abolish 
in  our  dominions  forever." 

"  Such  were  the  restraints  on  the  royal  au- 
thority, that  this  Ordinance  was  confined  in  its 
operation  to  the  demesnes  of  the  King ;  and 
did  not  extend  to  those  of  the  barons  and  feuda- 
tories of  the  realm.  But  where  the  power  of 
St.  Louis  did  not  reach,  there  he  laboured  by 
his  example,  his  influence,  and  his  express  in- 
tercession. He  treated  with  many  of  the  great 
vassals  of  the  crown,  and  induced  them  to  re- 
nounce this  unnatural  usage.  Though  for 
many  years  later  France  continued  in  some 
parts  to  be  vexed  by  it,  still  its  overthrow  com- 
menced with  the  Ordinance  of  St.  Louis. 

"Honour  and  blessing  attend  the  name  of 
this  truly  Christian  King ;  who  submitted  all 
his  actions  to  the  Heaven -descended  sentiment 
of  duty ;  who  began  a  long  and  illustrious 
reign  by  renouncing  and  restoring  a  portion  of 
the  conquests  of  his  predecessor,  saying  to 
those  about  him,  whose  souls  did  not  ascend  to 
the  height  of  his  morality,  "  I  know  that  the 


predecessors  of  the  King  of  England  have  lost 
by  the  right  of  conquest  the  land  which  I  hold  ; 
and  the  land  which  I  give  him,  I  do  not  give 
because  I  am  bound  to  him  or  his  heirs,  but  to 
put  love  between  my  children  and  his  chil- 
dren, who  are  cousin-germans ;  and  it  seems 
to  me  that  what  I  thus  give,  I  employ  to  good 
purpose  !'  Honour  to  him  who  never  grasped 
by  force  or  cunning  any  new  acquisition  ;  who 
never  sought  advantage  from  the  turmoils  and 
dissensions  of  his  neighbours,  but  studied  to  al- 
lay them  :  who,  first  of  Christian  Princes,  re- 
buked the  spirit  of  war,  saying  to  those  who 
would  have  him  profit  by  the  dissensions  of  his 
neighbours,  "  Blessed  are  the  Peace-makers  ;" 
who  abolished  trial  by  battle  throughout  his  do- 
minions ;  who  aimed  to  do  justice  to  all  his 
people,  and  to  all  neighbours,  and  in  the  extre. 
mity  of  his  last  illness,  on  the  sickening  sands 
of  Tunis,  among  the  bequests  of  his  spirit,  en- 
joined on  his  son  and  successor,  "  in  maintain- 
ing justice,  to  be  inflexible  and  loyal,  neither 
turning  to  the  right  hand  nor  to  the  left  !" 

"  The  history  of  the  trial  by  battle  will  illus- 
trate and  bring  home  to  your  minds  the  chan- 
ces of  war,  and  the  consequent  folly  and  wick- 
edness of  submitting  any  question  to  its  arbi- 
trament. As  we  revert  to  those  early  periods 
in  which  it  prevailed,  our  minds  are  impressed 
by  the  barbarism  which  we  behold  :  we  recoil 
with  horror,  from  the  awful  subjection  of  justice 
to  brute  force ;  from  the  impious  profanation 
of  the  character  of  God  in  deeming  him  pre- 
sent in  these  outrages  ;  from  the  moral  degra- 
dation out  of  which  they  sprang,  and  which 
they  perpetuated  ;  we  involve  ourselves  in  our 
self-complacent  virtue,  and  thank  God  that  we 
are  not  as  these  men,  that  ours  is,  indeed,  an 
age  of  light,  while  theirs  was  an  age  of  dark- 
ness ! 

"  But  are  we  aware  that  this  monstrous  and 
impious  usage,  which  our  enlightened  reason 
so  justly  condemns  in  the  cases  of  individuals 
is  openly  avowed  by  our  own  country,  and  by 
the  other  countries  of  the  earth,  as  a  proper 
mode  of  determining  justice  between  them  ? 
Be  upon  our  heads  and  upon  our  age  the  judg- 
ment of  barbarism,  which  we  pronounce  upon 
those  that  have  gone  before  !  At  this  moment, 
in  this  period  of" light,  when  the  noon-day  sun 
of  civilization  seems,  to  the  contented  souls  of 
many,  to  be  standing  still  in  the  Heavens,  as  up- 
on Gibcon,  the  relations  between  nations  are  go- 
verned by  the  same  rules  of  barbarous,  brutal 
force,  which  once  prevailed  between  individuals. 
The  dark  ages  have  not  passed  away  ;  Erebus 
and  black  Night,  born  of  Chaos,  still  brood 
over  the  earth  ;  nor  shall  we  hail  the  clear  day 
until  the  mighty  hearts  of  the  nation  shall  be 
touched,  as  those  of  children,  and  the  whole 
earth,  individuals  and  nations  alike,  shall  ac- 
knowledge one  and  the  same  rule  of  Right. 

(To  be  continued.) 


The  proclamation  of  war  passes  sentence  of 
death  on  thousands  of  our  innocent  fellow- 
creatures. — Channing. 

For  fifteen  centuries  war  has  been  a  stand- 
ing libel  on  Christianity,  making  it  a  by-word 
and  a  reproach  over  the  earth; 
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In  the  midst  of  tribulation,  there  can  be  a  refiige  found, 
Where  the  springs  of  consolation,  in  their  plenitude 
abound ; 

There  can  be  indeed,  no  anguish,  that  can  overtake  us 
here, 

But  there  is  a  stream  of  healing,  that  is  ever  flowing 
near ; 

And  it  flows,  in  boundless  mercy,  for  the  whole  of 
Adam's  race, 

Of  whatever  class  or  colour,  or  where'er  their  dwell- 
ing place  ; 

From  the  shores  of  the  Antartic,  to  the  realms  of  nor- 
thern snow, 

Where  the  reindeer  and  Laplander  with  their  sledges 
swiftly  go, — 

In  the  dry  and  burning  desert,  where  no  verdure  ever 
smiles, — 

In  the  never-fading  summer  of  the  Polynesian  isles, — 
On  the  coasts  of  Australasia,  where  some  bitter  fruits 
of  sin, 

Which  are  harvested  in  this  life,  are  by  convicts  ga- 
thered in, — 

In  the  teeming  land  of  China,  amid  Gosh-stick  devo- 
tees, 

And  where  fire  is  ever  burning,  for  the  worshipping 
Parsees, — 

Where  the  Brahmin  has  his  temple,  and  where  idols 

made  of  stone, 
Are  receiving  adoration,  which  is  due  to  God  alone. 
On  the  shores  where  guilty  commeree  is  pursuing 

lawless  trade, 

Where  the  Saviour's  ransomed  children  are  but  things 

of  traffic  made, — 
Unto  ev'ry  clime  and  people,  His  redeeming  love  can 

reach/ 

And  when  human  lips  are  silent,  he  can  eloquently 
preach. 

For  there  is  no  place  too  distant,  for  his  presence 
there  to  be, 

And  there  is  no  place  too  hidden,  for  his  searching 
eye  to  see ; 

He  has  light  for  those  in  darkness,  he  has  truth  for 

those  who  seek, — 
To  the  inward  ear  that  listens,  will  his  Holy  Spirit 

speak. 

If  the  Arab  of  the  desert,  or  the  dweller  amid  snows, 
Or  if  he  who  bows  at  Meeca,  or  to  Bhuda's  temple 
goes  ; 

If  the  worshipper  of  China,  or  tho  Polynesian  sea, 
The  half-civilized  Tahitian,  or  the  cannibal  Fegee  ; 
If  the  pris'ner  of  New  Holland,  or  the  trafficker  in 
slaves, 

Turns  to  the  One  creating  power,  and  to  him  who  only 

saves ; 

In  the  riches  of  his  mercy,  the  Redeemer  will  be- 
stow, 

Of  his  blessed  inward  guidance,  which  the  way  of 

Truth  will  show,  • 
And  he  will,  through  deep  repentance,  and  forsaking 

of  its  sin, 

Make  that  heart  a  chosen  temple,  and  his  Spirit  dwell 
therein  ; 

And  the  soul  which  he  has  ransomed,  when  it  sepa- 
rates from  clay, 

Will  inherit  that  salvation,  which  shall  never  pass 
away, 

Where  the  gathered  of  all  ages,  and  of  ev'ry  land 
shall  be, 

One  holy  and  triumphant  church — one  heavenly  fa- 
mily. 

E.  S. 


Abolition  of  Militia  Trainings. — Maine 
Massachusetts,  and  Vermont  have  abolished 
the  compulsory  drills.  In  Massachusetts  the 
sum  of  fifty  thousand  dollars  per  annum  has 
been  appropriated  to  any  number  of  the  old 
militia,  not  exceeding  ten  thousand,  at  the  rate 
of  five  dollars  each,  for  voluntary  duty  a  cer 
tain  number  of  days  in  the  year. 

In  Maine  the  system  of  militia  drills  was  en 
tirely  abolished  some  ten  or  eleven  years  ago 


when  all  her  laws  requiring  that  useless  ser- 
vice were  repealed,  but  retaining  the  militia 
system,  simply  by  continued  enrolment  of  all 
that  would  be  bound  at  her  call  to  come  forth 
for  the  support  of  her  laws  or  for  the  defence  of 
her  soil. 

Vermont,  at  the  recent  session  of  her  Legis- 
lature, has  followed  the  example  of  Maine. 
She  passed  an  act  repealing  all  laws  that  here- 
tofore required  militia  drills,  and  substituted 
merely  an  enrolment,  as  for  jury  purposes,  of 
all  that  would,  under  the  old  system,  have  been 
liable  to  militia  service. — Late  paper. 


From  the  National  Intelligencer,  Twelfth  mo.  15,  1845. 

The  Subject  of  Slavery. 

We  have  long  seen  that  this  subject  was 
again  to  come  up  in  Virginia  for  discussion, 
and  that,  if  the  Northern  fanatics  would  keep 
their  hands  off,  and  let  the  matter  alone,  we 
hould  probably  in  our  day  see  some  impor- 
tant move  in  the  Old  Dominion  in  relation  to 
the  negro  population.    The  Richmond 


Whig, 


with  a  manliness  which  we  admire,  even  if  we 
do  not  adopt  all  its  feelings,  or  jump  to  all  its 
conclusions,  and  even  if  we  should  recommend 
a  far  greater  degree  of  caution  than  it  seems  to 
think  necessary  in  even  approaching  the  ques- 
tion, does  not  appear  willing  to  wait  to  ano 
ther  time  for  debate,  but  takes  up  the  subject 
at  once.    The  Whig  publishes  a  communica 
tion,  and  after  stating  that  its  opinion  is  that 
slavery  is  a  curse  to  the  land  which  is  cultivat 
ed  by  it,  thus  continues  : 

"  But  not  for  the  fanatical  reasons  assigned 
by  the  Northern  Abolitionists ;  not  because 
there  was  any  Scriptural  or  moral  sin  in  sla- 
very itself;  not  because  slavery  is  not  perfect 
ly  reconcilable  with  republican  liberty,  which, 
as  Sparta  showed,  it  promotes  instead  of  dimi 
nishes ;  for  no  sickly,  sentimental  feeling  for 
the  slave  himself,  who  is  in  the  average  of  life 
better  off,  better  cared  for,  liable  to  fewer  afflic 
tions  than  his  master,  who,  in  Virginia  at  least, 
ought  to  be  called  the  slave,  and  the  slave  the 
master ;  but,  because  no  community  can  great- 
ly nourish  and  prosper  where  its  youth  sCre 
brought  up  in  idleness,  and  to  regard  manual 
labour  and  the  mechanic  trades  as  dishonoura 
ble,  because  slaves  are  employed  to  do  the 
manual  labour  of  the  community.    This  is 
the  great  and  clinging  curse  of  slavery !  It 
enervates  and  effeminates  the  youth  of  the  re 
public ;  it  causes  them  to  rely  at  every  turn 
even  to  the  bringing  of  a  pitcher  of  water  from 
the  well,  or  brushing  their  shoes,  upon  a  negro 
instead  of  upon  themselves?    They  grow  up 
worthless  in  energy,  and  helpless,  and  when 
their  patrimony  is  squandered,  as  it  is  almost 
sure  to  be,  from  the  habits  of  idleness  and  ex 
travagance  engendered  by  the  existence  of  sla 
very,  they  become  drones  here,  or  emigrate  to 
the  West  to  seek  the  fortune  they  rarely  or 
never  find,  and  never  deserve  to  find.  What 
again,  can  be  a  greater  let  and  hindrance  to  the 
vigour  of  a  community,  than  the  impairing  the 
value  of  the  mechanic  and  handicraft  arts  to 
the  citizen,  by  the  employment  of  slave  labour 
in  them  ?    Its  effect  infallibly  is  to  expel  from 
its  bosom,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  artisans 
and  mechanics,  a  sound,  patriotic,  and  enlight 


ened  class  of  men,  whose  multiplication  and 
prosperity  ought  to  be  studied  by  every  wise 
lawgiver." 

The  Whig  concludes  its  nervous  article, 
which  will  doubtless  attract  great  attention, 
with  the  following  remarks  : 

"  For  these  sentiments  we  expect  the  denun- 
ciation of  those  who  vindicate  slavery  upon 
South  Carolina  principles.  Let  it  come.  We 
despise  it  now  as  we  did  in  1831,  when  we  pro- 
claimed them,  and  when  they  were  backed  by 
people  and  Legislature.  They  were  the  senti- 
ments of  Washington,  Jefferson,  Madison,  and 
all  the  great  and  good  of  that  age.  They  are 
the  only  sentiments  which,  put  into  execution, 
can  render  Virginia  the  first  and  greatest  com- 
monwealth on  this  continent.  Without  this, 
she  may  make  violent  efforts  to  restore  herself, 
but  she  will  continue  to  sink,  sink,  sink  in  the 
scale  of  nations :  not  for  the  slave,  but  for  our 
own  race,  the  whites,  do  we  wish  to  see  them 
practically  carried  into  execution.  Pay  the 
owner,  however,  or  let  slavery  remain.  Re- 
quire the  emancipated  to  leave  the  State,  or  let 
the  blacks  continue  as  slaves,  rather  than  as 
free  negroes,  collectively  the  most  worthless 
and  least  available  of  all  classes.  Above  all, 
let  the  execrable  tribe  of  Northern  Abolitionists 
keep  hands  off,  and  not  presume  to  interfere  in 
what  does  not  concern  them.  We  would  not 
take  even  good  itself  at  their  dictation.  Their 
interference  in  1832  ruined  every  thing,  as 
from  the  first  they  have  proved  a  blight  to  all 
they  touched. — Alexandria  Gazette. 


From  the  National  Intelligencer  Twelfth  mo.  18th  1845. 

The  Indian  Race. 

The  respect  due  to  the  character  of  the  ven- 
erable writer  of  the  following  Letter,  and  to 
his  long  experience  as  Indian  Agent,  not  less 
than  the  just  and  truly  philanthropic  spirit 
which  breathes  and  glows  throughout  his  Let- 
ter, induces  us  to  bring  it  as  conspicuously  as 
we  can  to  the  notice  of  our  readers. 

Piqua,  (Ohio,)  December  4,  1845. 
Messrs.  Gales  &  Seaton :  In  the  Intelligen- 
cer of  the  26th  November,  under  the  editorial 
head,  a  wish  is  expressed  that  some  competent 
person  would  at  this  time  furnish  the  public  with 
a  series  of  instructive  articles  on  Indian  Affairs. 
Without  claiming  much  qualification  in  matters 
of  the  kind,  I  propose  giving,  in  one  brief 
view,  the  result  of  more  than  thirty  years  ex- 
perience, spent  among  the  Indians  of  the  North- 
west. 

I  think  it  may  be  affirmed,  without  the  fear  of 
contradiction,  that,  from  the  first  planting  of 
the  English  power  on  this  continent  to  the  pre- 
sent moment,  no  permanent  plan  has  ever  been 
adopted  or  even  proposed,  by  authority,  for  the 
preservation  of  the  Indian  race.  All  the  mea- 
sures of  the  Colonial  Governments,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  United  States,  (which  has,  by  the 
Federal  Constitution,  exclusive  jurisdiction  of 
the  matter,)  appear  to  have  had  solely  in  view 
the  acquisition  of  the  lands  and  homes  of  the 
Natives,  and  removing  further  west,  out  of  our 
way,  the  owners  thereof.  No  one  seems  once 
to  have  thought  that  a  perpetual  right  and  in- 
terest in  the  soil,  with  the  advantages  of  gov- 
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efnment,  was  indispensable  to  the  civilization 
and  preservation  of  this  race,  as  well  as  every 
other  race  of  men  upon  the  earth.  The  want 
of  these  two  things  have  been  the  prominent 
cause  of  the  ruin  and  destruction  of  the  In- 
dians ;  and  the  absence  of  government,  and  of 
such  right  in  the  soil  as  is  possessed  by  our 
own  citizens,  will  continue  as  it  has  done,  to 
work  out  their  destruction,  until  there  will  not 
be  one  of  them  left. 

Let  Congress  give  the  Indians  a  government 
adapted  to  their  condition,  and,  my  life  for  it, 
the  boon  will  not  be  lost  on  them  ;  they  will 
take  care  of  themselves.  Here  is  the  plan ;  it 
is  simple,  and  will  not  be  expensive : 

A  Territorial  Government,  exclusively  for 
Indians  and  Indian  affairs,  to  be  established 
southwest  of  Missouri  ;  A  Governor  appointed 
by  the  President  and  senate  ;  a  Council,  to  be 
composed  of  the  Indian  Agents  (not  sub-agents) 
for  the  time  being ;  a  Representative  branch, 
all  the  members  of  which  to  be  of  Indian  blood, 
and  elected  annually  by  the  different  tribes  in 
proportion  to  population  ;  each  Delegate  to  be 
paid  by  the  United  States  so  many  dollars  per 
day  for  every  day's  attendance,  and  the  same 
allowance  for  every  thirty  miles'  travel,  going 
to  and  returning  from  the  seat  of  Government. 
(I  believe  a  central  spot  has  been  already  de- 
signated for  the  purpose.  A  Delegate  in  Con- 
gress would  obviously  follow  as  a  part  of  the 
system.) 

This  embraces  the  outlines ;  the  details  could 
be  easily  filled  up. 

If  it  is  intended  that  the  race  of  the  red  man 
should  be  saved,  something  of  the  kind  here 
suggested  must  be  adopted.    They  have  near 
ly  all  been  removed  west  at  our  bidding  and 
for  our  benefit.    In  the  country  assigned  to 
them  they  should  be  let  alone,  and  no  more  at- 
tempts made  to  purchase  their  lands.  Honest 
faithful,  and  capable  agents,  and  other  public 
servants  among  them  should  not  be  removed. 
The  practice  of  removal  of  such  officers  for 
any  other  cause  than  crime  or  incompetency 
would  necessarily  be  fatal  to  any  plan  for  bet 
tering  the  condition  of  the  Indians.  None 
should  be  appointed  to  any  trust  among  them 
but  men  of  the  purest  characters  in  morals,  ca- 
pacity, and  industry  :  and  all  such  should  be 
compelled  to  reside  habitually  among  the  tribes 
of  their  charge.    For  farmers  and  instructors 
in  the  domestic  arts,  I  would  from  long  experi- 
ence, prefer  persons  from  the  Society  of 
Friends,  on  account  of  their  sobriety,  industry 
and  regular  orderly  habits,  and  because  the  In- 
dians have  more  confidence  in  them  than  in 
any  other  class  of  our  people. 

The  present  long  session  of  Congress  ap 
pears  to  be  the  proper  time  to  begin  this  work 
The  public  mind  is  evidently  prepared  for  it. 
and  the  Indians  are  at  this  time  represented  at 
Washington  by  intelligent  and  respectable  dele 
gations  of  their  own  people. 

We  owe  the  Indians  much  by  way  of  atone 
ment  for  the  manifold  evils  visited  upon  them 
by  our  race  ;  and  awful  will  be  our  responsibi 
lity  as  a  nation,  before  God  and  man,  if  they 
are  permitted  to  perish  by  our  avarice,  pars' 
mony  or  neglect  of  duty.  With  great  respect 
your  obedient  servant, 

John  Johnston. 


For  "The  Friend." 

HISTORY 
of  the  religious  progress  of  the 
"People  called  Quakers"  in  Pennsylvania. 

BY  SAMUEL  SMITH. 
(Continued  from  page  117.) 

1694. — George  Keith,  who  since  the  time  of 
his  separation  had  continued  about  Burlington, 
Philadelphia,  and  other  places  adjacent,  among 
his  disciples,  writing  in  his  own  and  their  de- 
fence, and  establishing  them  as  well  as  he 
could  upon  the  new  foundation,  did  in  the  be- 
ginning of  this  year  set  sail  for  England,  and 
with  him  went  his  intimate  friend,  Thomas 
Budd.    Their  business  we  shall  see  presently. 
Upon  Keith  leaving  his  followers  here,  willing 
to  beget  in  them  an  opinion  of  his  fidelity  and 
constancy,  he  is  said  to  have  told  them  to  this 
purpose — that  if  they  heard  of  his  preaching 
among  the   Presbyterians   or  Independents, 
they  should  not  call  him  an  apostate  for  that ; 
but  if  ever  he  put  on  the  canonical  robe,  they 
might  ;*  and  to  others,  that  if  he  turned  to  the 
Church  of  England,  they  might  call  him  an 
apostate.    He,  and  some  of  his  adherents,  had 
lready  been,  as  we  have  seenr  disowned  by 
the  Yearly  Meeting  here,  as  well  as  by  the 
Ministers'  Meeting,  and  also  by  the  Quarterly 
Meetings  of  Burlington,  Bucks,  and  Philadel- 
phia, as  well  as  by  several  other  meetings,  both 
at  home  and  abroad  ;f  and  now  he  had  a  mind 
to  try  what  reception  was  to  be  met  with  in 
England.     Accordingly  he  appeared  in  the 
Annual  Assembly  of  Friends  at  London  in  the 
Third  month,  but  being  confronted  by  Samuel 
Jennings,  Thomas  Duckett,  and  others,  he 
there  showed  himself  so  passionate  and  boiste- 
rous, that  no  means  could  be  found  to  quiet 
him,  so  that  he  was  also  disowned  by  them 
And  that  meeting  unanimously  declared  it  to 
be  their  sense  and  judgment,  that  the  said 
George  Keith  "  was  gone  from  the  blessed  uni 
ty  of  the  peaceable  Spirit  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
•Christ,  and  hath  thereby  separated  himself 
from  the  holy  fellowship  of  the  church  of  Christ, 
and  that  whilst  he  is  in  an  unreconciled  and 
uncharitable  state,  he  ought  not  to  preach  or 
pray  in  any  of  Friends'  meetings,  nor  be  own 
ed  or  received  as  one  of  us,  until  by  a  public 
and  hearty  acknowledgment  of  the  great  of- 
fence he  has  given,  and  hurt  he  hath  done,  and 
condemnation  of  himself  therefor,  he  gives 
proof  of  his  unfeigned  repentance,  and  does  his 
endeavours  to  remove  and  take  off  the  re 
proach  he  hath  brought   upon   Truth,  and 
Friends  ;  which  in  the  love  of  God  we  heartily 
desire  for  his  soul's  sake."|    Being  thus  dis 
owned  by  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  London,  his 
unwearied  application  in    representing  the 
soundness  of  his  own  faith  and  the  right  of  his 
own  cause,  soon  gained  him  adherents  among 
some  of  the  separates  about  London.    "  But 
these  also  soon  growing  weary  of  him,  he  got 
a  place  called  Turner's  Hall  to  preach  in, 
where  at  first  he  had  a  great  concourse  of  peo- 


*  Vide  George  Keith  once  more  brought  to  the  test. 
Preface,  page  5. 

+  At  Barbadoes,  Long  Island,  Maryland,  &c. 

t  Appendix  to  Some  Considerations  relating  to  the 
Present  State  of  the  Christian  Religion,  part  iii.  pages 
165, 166. 


pie,  since  novelties  generally  beget  curiosity. 
But  he  from  time  to  time  more  and  more  court- 
ing those  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  falling 
in  with  the  Episcopalians,  began  to  lose  his  es- 
teem among  people  of  other  persuasions,  espe- 
cially when  at  length  he  entirely  conformed  to 
that  church,  which  formerly  in  print  he  had 
zealously  attacked  ;  but  in  process  of  time  he 
took  the  gown,  and  was  ordained  to  be  a  preach- 
er, after  which  he  sometimes  preached  with  a 
surplice  on,  which  in  all  probability  he  would 
have  abhorred  before  ever  he  joined  with  the 
Quakers,  for  he  had  been  a  member  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland,  which  always 
hath  been  a  zealous  opposer  of  the  episcopal 
ceremonies."    (Sewel's  Hist.  p.  642.) 

Soon  after  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  London,  a 
letter  was  sent  from  Friends  there,  dated  the 
21st  of  the  Fourth  month,  signed  by  George 
Whitehead,  James  Parke,  John  Bowater,  Sam- 
uel Waldenfield,  Gilbert  Latey,  Richard  Need- 
ham,  Benjamin  Antrobus,  William  Robinson, 
William  Penn,  and  Theodore  Eccleston,  direct- 
ed to  George  Hutchinson,  Robert  Turner, 
Francis  Rawles,  John  Hart,  and  Charles  Read, 
in  which  they  gave  them,  and  the  others  who 
had  gone  out  in  the  separation,  much  brotherly 
advice,  calculated  to  reconcile  the  widening  dif- 
ference, blaming  the  separating  from  and  print- 
ing against  Friends,  and  proposing  to  them  to 
condemn  the  breach  they  had  made,  and  then 
to  have  an  appointed  meeting  for  a  reconcilia- 
tion with  their  brethren.  The  Quarterly  Meet- 
ing of  Friends  of  Philadelphia,  also  made  such 
overtures  on  this  account  as  they  thought  con- 
sistent with  the  integrity  of  their  religious  tes- 
timony, but  without  much  effect. 

This  year  died  in  London  William  Walker, 
of  Pennsylvania.    He  came  early  over  to  set- 
tle there,  but  was  convinced  of  the  principles 
held  by  the  Quakers  after  his  arrival,  and  be- 
ing faithful,  in  time  came  to  have  a  public  tes- 
timony to  bear  among  his  brethren  ;  and  in 
1693  he  went  over  on  a  religious  visit  to  some 
parts  of  England.     After  having  performed 
this  about  London,  he  went  into  several  coun- 
ties, and  also  to  Wales,  and  returning  in  order 
to  be  at  the  Yearly  Meeting  in  London,  1694, 
was  taken  sick  there,  and  endeavours  were 
used  for  his  recovery,  but  they  proved  unsuc- 
cessful.   In  the  time  of  his  sickness  he  was 
often  filled  with  great  tranquillity  and  comfort, 
to  the  edification  of  those  present.  Observing 
some  of  them  to  weep,  he  said,  "  Weep  not, 
dear  hearts,  lest  you  trouble  me."  Afterwards 
he  said,  "  Oh,  the  goodness  of  the  Lord  !"  and 
lifting  up  his  hands,  continued,  "  Lord,  thou 
art  altogether  able  to  do  wonderful  things  !  thou 
shalt  be  my  physician.    Oh,  the  wonders  of 
the  Lord  !    What  I  have  seen  of  the  transcen- 
dent glory  !    Though  I  see  but  a  little,  yet  tis 
admirable  glory."    Again  he  said,  "  The  old 
enemy  would  have  had  me  let  go  my  hold  ; 
but  I  said,  I  have  an  interest  in  thee,  and  I  will 
hold  thee,  Lord  !"    Those  about  him  express- 
ing their  desire  that  he  might  recover,  he  said, 
"  No  ;  I  have  no  promise  of  life."  Speaking 
of  Christ,  he  remarked,  "  I  can  see  him  ;  his 
arm  is  open  to  receive  me."    After  some  time 
he  said,  "  The  Lord  is  a  physician  indeed  ;  a 
physician  of  value."    Another  time  he  said, 
"  We  must  all  double  our  diligence."    And  ly- 
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ing  another  time  in  a  still  frame  of  mind,,  he 
was  heard  to  say,  "  His  compassion  fails  not  ; 
he  waits  to  be  gracious.  Oh,  the  wonders  of 
the  Lord  !  the  wonders  of  the  Lord  in  the 
deep."  Another  time  he  said,  "  My  faith  is 
stedfast  in  the  dear  Son  of  God,  that  although 
I  am  under  great  weakness  and  afflictions,  yet 
in  the  strength  of  my  Father's  love,  I  shall  be 
enabled  to  stand  against  the  mists  of  darkness  ; 
the  enemy  would  fain  unpin  my  faith.  God's 
people  are  always  preserved  while  they  wait 
still  at  home.  Oh,  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  I'll  hold 
thee  fast !  Thy  compassion  fails  not.  Sweet 
Jesus  Christ,  I  have  great  cause  to  hold  thee 
fast !  Oh,  sweeten  death  unto  me  !  Oh,  thy 
sweet  presence,  for  in  it  there  is  life.  Lord, 
give  me  strength  ;  I  will  not  let  thee  go  ;  thou 
hast  regard  to  them  that  fear  thee ;  thy  com- 
passion fails  not ;  thou  art  at  my  right  hand  to 
save  me  ;  thy  compassion  fails  not,  O  Lord." 
Afterwards,  he  said,  "  Oh,  Lord  Jesus,  come  ; 
sweet  Jesus,  I  long  for  thee  !  Now  death  is  plea- 
sant !"  His  wife's  sister  being  by  him,  he  said, 
"  Fear  the  Lord  God."  She  asking  him  if  he 
had  any  thing  to  say  to  his  wife  1  he  answered, 
"  My  dear  and  tender  love  in  the  Lord  Jesus, 
unto  her,  and  to  all  my  dear  Friends  every 
where  ;  [with  desires]  that  you  may  double 
your  diligence  to  your  souls'  comfort,  the  days 
you  have  here.  My  dear  love  to  our  Friends 
in  America,  where  I  have  been  sweetly  refresh- 
ed, and  had  many  good  meetings  among  them." 
After  a  little  repose,  he  said,  "  Oh,  Fountain  of 
Life  !"  then  stopped  ;  and  spoke  again,  "  I  cast 
the  care  of  my  dear  wife  and  children,  if  living, 
upon  the  Lord  ;  I  trust  in  him."  After  some 
rest  he  said,  "  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  come,  receive 
my  poor  soul !  Come,  oh  my  soul's  beloved  ; 
come  Lord,  I  long  for  thee.  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
if  there  be  any  iniquity  in  me,  search  it  out." 
Afterwards  he  said,  "  I  feel  the  angel  of  thy 
presence  to  surround  me  !  Come,  Lord  Jesus, 
receive  my  soul  into  thy  bosom."  Again, 
"  Come,  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  let  me  entreat  thee 
to  come  away,  and  receive  me  out  of  all  sor- 
rows ;  come  away,  my  Lord."  After  a  little 
time  he  said,  "  I  feel  the  Fountain  of  Life ;  my 
soul's  Beloved  is  come  !"  And  so  finished  his 
course  with  great  joy,  in  a  sweet  frame  of  spi- 
rit at  the  time  he  drew  his  last  breath. 

(To  be  continued.) 

Prayer. 

u  Some  of  our  ancestors  through  many  tribu- 
lations were  gathered  into  a  state  of  true  wor- 
shippers, and  had  fellowship  in  that  which  was 
pure ;  and  as  one  was  inwardly  moved  to 
kneel  down  in  (heir  assemblies,  and  publicly 
call  on  the  name  of  the  Lord,  those  in  the  har- 
mony of  united  exercise  then  present,  joined  in 
the  prayer.  I  mention  this  in  order  that  we 
of  the  present  age,  may  look  unto  the  Rock  from 
whence  we  were  hewn,  and  remember  that  to 
unite  in  worship,  is  a  union  in  prayer,  and  that 
prayer  acceptable  to  the  Father  is  only  in  a 
mind  truly  sanctified,  when  the  sacred  name  is 
kept  holy,  and  the  heart  resigned  to  do  his  will 
on  earth  as  it  is  done  in  heaven.  '  If  ye  abide 
in  me,'  saith  Christ,  '  and  my  words  abide  in 
you,  ye  shall  ask  what  ye  will  in  my  name, 
and  it  shall  be  done  unto  you.'  Now  we 
know  not  what  to  pray  for  as  we  ought,  but  as 


the  Holy  Spirit  doth  open  and  direct  our  minds; 
and  as  we  faithfully  yield  to  its  influences,  our 
prayers  are  in  the  will  of  our  Heavenly  Father, 
who  fails  not  to  grant  that,  which  his  own  Spi- 
rit through  his  children  asketh  ;  thus  preserva- 
tion from  sin  is  known,  and  the  fruits  of  right- 
eousness are  brought  forth  by  such  who  in- 
wardly unite  in  prayer.  How  weighty  are  our 
solemn  meetings,  when  the  name  of  Christ  is 
kept  holy."  The  influence  of  divinely  author- 
ised supplication  in  an  assembly  is  precious, 
but  formal  prayers  administer  death,  and  inter- 
cept the  stream  of  spiritual  worship. 


Letter  of  Anthony  Benezet. 

The  following  are  extracts  from  a  letter  writ- 
ten by  Anthony  Benezet,  many  years  ago,  to 
a  young  woman  in  this  city.  It  was  evidently 
composed  when  his  mind  was  very  seriously 
affected  with  the  subjects  contained  in  them. 
A  few  hours  before  the  death  of  that  great  and 
good  man,  she  to  whom  the  letter  was  address- 
ed, called  to  see  him  ;  and  unexpectedly,  amid 
the  pains  of  his  expiring  moments,  he  inquired 
if  she  had  the  letter  in  her  possession.  She 
answered  in  the  affirmative.  He  informed  her, 
that  the  concern  had  long  ago  rested  on  his 
mind,  then  returned  with  renewed  weight ;  and 
he  was  impressed  with  a  serious  belief,  that  on 
some  future  occasion  she  would  find  it  to  be 
her  duty  to  publish  some  extracts  from  it.  He 
therefore  requested  her  not  to  permit  it  to  be 
lost ;  adding,  that  he  felt  confident  that  it 
would  one  day  be  somewhere  productive  of 
benefit. 

My  dear  : 

I  have  of  late  been  much  engaged  in  thought ; 
and  indeed  what  serious  mind  can  refrain  from 
mournful  reflections  when  we  consider,  on  the 
one  hand,  the  purity  of  our  profession,  and  on 
the  other,  have  to  observe  the  general  behav- 
iour and  appearance  of  our  young  women,  and 
the  insensibility  they  manifest,  when  treated 
with  on  these  important  subjects  !  I  trust,  my" 
dear  friend,  from  the  apprehension  I  have  of 
thy  sensibility  and  kind  disposition,  I  may 
mention  my  thoughts  on  this  most  interesting 
subject,  with  expectation  of  tender  sympathy 
from  thee,  rather  than  danger  of  giving  thee 
any  offence.  I  have  remembered  the  Apostle's 
injunction,  "  That  Christian  women  ought  to 
be  arrayed  in  modest  apparel,  not  costly,  but 
with  sobriety  and  shamefacedness."  I  have 
also  had  to  think  of  the  nature  of  the  Gospel — 
the  conduct,  dress,  food,  &c,  of  him  who  was 
greater  than  any  of  the  prophets,  even  John, 
the  forerunner  of  Christ.  I  have  remembered 
the  birth  and  situation  of  our  blessed  Saviour 
himself,  his  submitting  to  the  most  humbling 
appearance,  even  to  be  laid  in  a  manger,  and, 
when  grown  up,  declared  his  coming  was  in 
the  form  of  a  servant,  not  to  be  ministered 
unto,  but  to  minister.  "  Behold,"  says  he,"  I 
am  among  you  as  one  that  serveth  ;"  "  leaving 
us  an  example"  saith  the  Apostle,  "  that  we 
should  follow  his  footsteps."  But  how  different 
from  the  example  of  our  Lord,  are  the  conduct 
and  views  of  the  greater  part  of  our  young 
people,  notwithstanding  it  is  indispensably  ne- 
cessary, that  such  as  are  desirous  to  follow 
Christ  in  the  regeneration,  should  behave  in 


their  clothing,  &c,  in  such  a  manner,  as  will 
best  enable  them  to  answer  the  sober  ends  of 
an  industrious,  frugal  life,  a  life  of  affection 
and  care,  not  only  in  their  own  families,  but  as 
sisters  and  friends  ;  as  nurses,  spiritually  and 
temporally,  to  many  who  may  suffer  for  want 
of  their  assistance.  Doctor  Cave,  in  his  ac- 
count of  the  first  Christians,  tells  us,  "  They 
were  exceedingly  careful  to  avoid  all  such 
things  as  savoured  of  costliness  and  finery, 
choosing  such  as  expressed  the  greatest  lowli- 
ness and  innocency."  And  that  our  ancient 
Friends  understood  the  Apostle's  advice  in  its 
full  extent,  appears  beyond  all  dispute,  from 
what  William  Penn  says,  in  his  Reflections 
and  Maxims,  viz.,  "  If  thou  art  clean  and  warm, 
it  is  sufficient ;  for  more  does  but  rob  the  poor, 
and  please  the  wanton."  If  every  expense 
which  might  be  spared,  is  vainly  wasting  that 
which  properly  belongs  to  the  poor ;  and  every 
conformity  to  vain  and  foolish  fashions  is  to 
please,  and  indeed  often  meant  to  allure  the 
wanton  ;  what  can  be  said  in  defence  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  so  many  of  our  young  women  1  so 
contrary  to  that  humble,  self-denying  state  of 
service,  which  as  followers  of  Christ,  is  re- 
quired of  them ;  choosing  to  appear  as  mis- 
tresses, as  ladies,  delighting  themselves,  like  the 
false  church,  in  sitting  as  queens  to  be  looked 
at  and  admired,  rather  than  capacitated  to  ful- 
fil the  sober  ends  of  life  in  the  service  we  owe 
to  one  another.  From  a  sense  of  the  preva- 
lency  of  these  evils,  how  can  the  sincere  lovers 
of  Truth  but  mourn,  deeply  mourn,  even  over 
many  of  those  who  esteem  themselves,  and  are 
esteemed  as  moderate,  comparatively  with  oth- 
ers ;  the  softness  and  delicacy  of  their  cloth- 
ing, more  adapted  to  Pagan  kings'  palaces  than 
Christian  pilgrims'  cottages  ;  the  putting  on  of 
their  apparel,  too  manifestly  calculated  to  al- 
lure the  wanton.  To  these  things  may  be  ad- 
ded, that  most  abhorrent  practice,  formerly 
used,  and  now  come  again  into  fashion,  of 
causing  their  clothes,  even  their  rich  silks,  &c. 
to  trail  on  the  ground  ;  which  thou  may  est  re- 
member was  a  matter  of  so  great  concern  to 
our  dear  Friend,  Daniel  Stanton;  an  evil, 
which  appears  to  me  to  be  of  a  very  deep  dye, 
as  it  is  not  a  sudden  start  of  passion  in  the  vain 
mind,  but  a  deliberate  act,  which  requires  time 
and  consideration ;  hence  it  may  be  truly  termed, 
(though  I  believe  not  considered  as  such,  by 
many  in  the  practice,)  an  act  of  open  rebellion 
to  every  impression  of  grace,  as  well  as  an  act 
of  the  greatest  ingratitude  to  Him,  who  permits 
them  to  use  and  enjoy  the  most  delicate  and 
nice  apparel ;  (though  I  believe  it  is  in  his 
wrath,  as  he  answered  the  desire  of  the  Israel- 
ites, when  they  lusted  for  flesh.)  I  have  been 
sorrowful  to  believe  so  many  manifest  such  in- 
gratitude, as  to  throw  off  all  consideration  of 
delicacy  and  neatness,  and  only  because  it  is 
the  fashion ;  because  the  god  of  this  world, 
(the  devil,)  the  prince  of  the  power  of  the  air, 
who  rules  in  the  children  of  disobedience,  calls 
to  follow  his  fashion,  they  should  conform  to 
that  which  is  in  itself  so  odious,  so  destructive, 
so  contrary  to  every  sense  of  reason  and  neat- 
ness ;  what  shall  I  call  it  ?  Indeed,  it  is  in  it- 
self more  expressive  of  that  folly  and  corrup- 
tion, in  which  the  human  heart  is  capable  of 
running,  than  words  can  set  forth.    If  our 
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dear  young  women  would  take  these  things 
into  serious  consideration,  it  may  prevent  that, 
which,  in  a  solemn  time,  may  give  them  inex- 
pressible pain.  I  remember  the  case  of  a  young 
woman,  with  whom  I  had  repeatedly  treated 
on  these  subjects,  but  to  no  purpose ;  when  in 
a  consumption,  and  near  her  end,  I  was  desired 
to  visit  her,  and  was  informed  that  she  wanted 
the  company  of  serious  people,  and  had  re- 
quested her  mother  not  to  admit  those  who  in- 
dulged themselves  in  the  fashionable  dress  of 
the  times  ;  being  assured  that  those  who  ap- 
peared thus,  could  not  afford  her  the  comfort 
she  wanted. 

This  will  certainly  be  more  or  less  the  case 
with  every  individual  at  such  a  trying  hour, 
except  sunk  into  stupidity,  or  seared  into  hard- 
ness of  heart.  Sentiments  of  this  kind  I  ear- 
nestly wish  may  be  enforced  upon  our  young 
women,  that  they  may  consider  the  nature  and 
design  of  the  Christian  religion,  the  high  pro- 
fession we  make,  that  the  eyes  of  thoughtful 
people  are  upon  us,  that  they  mark  and  despise 
us  for  our  inconsistency  ;  and,  above  all,  what 
a  blessing  and  matter  of  joy  it  will  be  to  the 
well-disposed  youth,  in  a  future  day,  to  reflect 
that  they  have,  to  the  utmost  of  their  power,  by 
their  conduct,  held  up  the  hands  of  their  pa- 
rents and  friends,  in  strengthening  the  little 
good  that  remains  amongst  us.  Don't  think  I 
say  too  much  on  the  subject ;  for  it  is,  indeed, 
a  matter  of  the  greatest  weight,  and  ought  to 
be  laid  open  in  the  fullest  light,  in  which  I  am 
encouraged,  from  a  hope  that  the  sensible 
youth  will  so  far  see  its  reasonableness  and 
necessity,  as  to  become  advocates  on  behalf  of 
the  cause  of  Truth. 

With  near  affection,  dear  ,  I  wish  ever 

to  remain  thy  real  friend, 

Anthony  Benezet. 


Suckers  of  Fruit  Trees. — Suckers,  as  stocks 
for  propagating  fruit  trees,  should  be  condemn- 
ed among  nurserymen.  Many  evils  result 
from  this,  particularly  when  the  trees  from 
which  these  stocks  are  taken,  are  in  a  diseased 
condition.  In  some  cases,  the  trees  thus  rais- 
ed may  be  healthy,  but  not  generally.  The 
healthiest  and  best  trees  do  not  throw  up  many 
suckers.  Trees  raised  from  suckers,  generally 
produce  suckers,  for  an  excessive  number  of 
fruit  buds,  have  a  stinted  growth,  and  are  sub- 
ject to  sudden  death  without  any  apparent 
cause. — Western  Reserve  Magazine. 


FORGIVENESS. 

When  on  the  fragrant  sandal  tree 

The  woodman's  axe  descends, 
And  she,  who  bloomed  so  beauteously, 

Beneath  the  keen  stroke  bends  ; 
E'en  on  the  edge  that  wrought  her  death. 
Dying,  she  breathes  her  scented  breath, 
As  if  betokening  in  her  fall, 
Peace  to  her  foes,  and  love  to  all. 
How  hardly  man  this  lesson  learns, 
To  smile,  and  bless  the  hand  that  spurns  ; 
To  see  the  blow — to  feel  the  pain, 
But  render  only  love  again. 
This  spirit  not  to  earth  is  given  ; 
One  had  it,  but  He  came  from  heaven. 
Reviled,  rejected,  and  betrayed, 
No  curse  he  breathed,  no  plaint  he  made ; 
But  when  in  death's  deep  pang  he  sighed, 
Prayed  for  his  murderers,  and  died. 

Edmeston. 


Extract  of  a  letter  from  a  gentleman  in  Ire- 
land to  a  friend  in  Baltimore,  dated  November 
30, 1845  : 

"  I  suppose  you  imagine  from  the  newspa- 
per accounts  that  we  shall  all  starve  in  Ireland 
before  next  harvest.  No  such  thing  is  feared 
here,  as  there  is  quite  a  plenty  of  provisions  in 
the  country  if  they  are  left  in  it.  A  great  deal 
of  the  potato  crop  has  rotted  ;  but  even  if  one- 
fourth  of  the  whole  was  lost,  (which  I  doubt,) 
there  is  yet  an  average  one  remaining  sound, 
as,  in  the  memory  of  man,  there  has  never  been 
such  an  abundant  one,  both  as  to  the  quantity 
planted  and  the  return  from  planting. 

"  I  had  from  three  English  acres  of  land 
about  eight  thousand  stone  of  potatoes — (stone 
]4lbs.) — in  quality  like  flour;  nor  did  I  lose 
eight  stone  out  of  the  whole  of  them,  having 
taken  timely  precautions.  The  best  are  now 
selling  in  this  market  at  2$d.  (5  cents)  per 
stone." — Late  paper. 

The  Plaster  Blackboard. — Perhaps  no 
greater  improvement  has  been  made  in  any  of 
the  appendages  of  the  school-room,  than  in 
that  useful  article,  the  blackboard.  The  im- 
provement consists  of  the  use  of  coloured  plas- 
ter instead  of  the  painted  board.  It  has  many 
considerations  to  recommend  it.  The  chalk  is 
used  upon  it  without  noise.  It  is  easily  erased. 
There  is  no  reflection  of  light,  thus  obstructing 
the  sight ;  and  last,  though  not  least,  it  is  very 
much  cheaper  than  boards. 

In  erecting  a  building,  the  black  surface  can 
be  put  on  at  a  very  trifling  expense.  It  can 
be  applied  to  an  old  surface  with  equal  facility. 
Any  common  mason  can  apply  it  who  knows 
how  to  use  the  "  hard  finish."  We  may  do 
the  cause  of  common  schools  an  essential  ser- 
vice by  giving  the  following  simple  directions 
for  "  plaster  blackboard." 

First,  wet  a  sufficient  quantity  of  lamp-black 
with  alcohol,  to  colour  the  plaster  to  be  used, 
and  mix  the  colouring  with  a  hard  finish,  at 
the  time  of  putting  it  on. 

The  lamp-black  may  be  wet  with  sour  beer 
instead  of  alcohol.  If  it  be  wet  with  water,  it 
will  not  mix  uniformly  with  the  plaster,  on  ac- 
count of  the  oily  matter  contained  in  it,  and 
the  surface  will  not  dry  uniformly  black,  but 
will  have  a  spotted  appearance. — School  Jour- 
nal. 


The  City  of  Rotterdam. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Rochester  Democrat 
thus  describes  Rotterdam,  one  of  the  first  com- 
mercial cities  of  Holland,  being  second  only  to 
Amsterdam,  and  destined  soon  to  rival  even 
her.  Its  population  now  numbers  about  eighty- 
five  thousand.  The  first  appearance  of  the  city 
is  singular  and  striking.  On  one  side  there  is 
a  bank  or  dike  raised  to  the  height  of  about 
thirty  feet,  which  was  built  to  protect  the  city 
and  surrounding  country  from  inundation.  It 
also  serves  the  purpose  ofa  street.  Each  side 
is  lined  with  a  row  of  lofty  elms  whose  branch- 
es meet  and  form  a  beautiful  arch,  and  as  you 
stand  at  one  end  and  look  through  it,  it  has  the 
appearance  of  the  Thames  Tunnel,  lined  with 
foliage. — Had  it  not  been  for  this  dike,  this 
last  spring,  Rotterdam,  and  perhaps  all  Holland, 


would  have  been  submerged.  The  water  rose 
to  the  height  of  twenty-six  feet,  which  is  the 
highest  that  it  has  been  for  the  last  forty  years. 
In  1825,  it  rose  to  the  height  of  twenty-four 
feet.  In  entering  the  city,  the  first  thing  that 
strikes  the  attention  of  the  stranger,  is  the  nu- 
merous canals  that  penetrate  and  intersect 
every  part  of  the  city.  All  the  main  streets 
which  are  generally  very  wide  have  a  canal 
running  through  their  centre,  the  banks  of 
which  arc  planted  with  a  row  of  old  oaks,  that 
look  as  if  they  had  received  the  storms  ofa  thou- 
sand winters.  The  canals  present  a  forest  of 
ships  from  all  nations,  and  from  every  quarter 
of  the  Globe,  making  one  of  the  most  animat- 
ing scenes  you  can  imagine.  These  canals, 
which  at  first  sight  you  would  be  inclined  to 
pronounce  a  nuisance,  form  one  of  the  finest 
features  of  the  city.  They  allow  ships  of 
every  size  to  penetrate  to  every  part  of  the 
town,  and  the  water  by  communicating  with 
the  sea,  and  rising  and  falling  with  the  tide, 
never  becomes  stagnant,  and  they  are  the 
great  cleansers  aud  purifiers  of  the  city.  To 
this  cause  is  to  be  attributed  the  fact,  that  Rot- 
terdam is  the  cleanest  and  most  wholesome 
commercial  city  of  its  size  in  the  world.  The 
communication  between  different  parts  of  the 
city  is  maintained  by  a  great  number  of  bridges, 
suspended  by  heavy  beams  of  wood  overhead  ; 
but  across  several  of  the  canals,  which  are  too 
wide  for  a  draw-bridge,  boats  ply. 

A  stranger,  and  especially  one  coming  from 
the  backwoods  of  America,  and  who  has  never 
before  seen  a  Dutch  town,  in  walking  through 
the  streets  will  see  much  to  amuse  him,  and 
excite  his  curiosity.  He  will  be  struck  with 
the  singular  and  picturesque  combination  of 
water,  bridges,  trees,  and  snipping  in  the  heart 
of  a  city.  He  will  observe  the  quaint  build- 
ings, with  gables  facing  the  street,  and  often 
overhanging  the  foundation  more  than  a  foot — 
the  carts  running  upon  sledges  instead  of 
wheels,  with  barrels  of  water  placed  in  front, 
which  is  jerked  out  through  several  small  holes, 
so  as  to  sprinkle  the  pavement  as  the  horse 
moves  on,  and  diminish  the  friction — the  wood- 
en shoes  of  the  peasants — the  singular  shoes  of 
the  horses — the  brass  milk-pails  glistening  like 
polished  armour — the  rude  busts  of  Turks  and 
Moors'  heads  in  front  of  the  chemists'  shops — 
and  the  little  mirrors  fastened  on  the  outside  of 
every  window,  and  so  arranged,  that  the  la- 
dies in  their  rooms  can  see  everything  that  is 
going  on  in  the  street,  without  being  seen  them- 
selves, are  all  curiosities  not  to  be  met  with  in 
his  own  country. 

Water  in  the  Desert. — Since  the  French 
obtained  a  footing  in  Algeria,  engineers  have 
been  employed  to  procure  water  in  the  most 
sterile  districts  by  means  of  Artesian  Wells. 
We  learn  from  the  '  Revue  de  Paris,'  that  one 
of  them,  M.  Fournel  has  completed  a  minute 
survey,  and  he  assures  his  government  thattho 
nature  of  the  ground,  at  the  foot  of  the  Alge- 
rine  mountains,  near  the  sea  coast,  offers  facili- 
ties for  extracting  large  supplies  of  water  from 
an  inconsiderable  depth  below  the  surface.  If 
wells  can  be  sunk  so  as  to  produce  the  grand 
desideratum  to  agriculture,  the  face  of  the 
wholo  country  will  be  materially  changed  ; 
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vegetation  will  be  made  to  encroach  on  the 
now  profitless  expanse  of  the  Sahara  desert, 
and  many  spots,  which  are  productive  of  no- 
thing but  sand,  will  afford  food  for  man  and 
pasture  for  beasts.  There  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  such  a  happy  change  may  in  time 
be  effected,  for  the  Artesian  system,  wherever 
it  has  been  tried,  has  succeeded. 

MESSENGERS  OF  LOVE. 

Do  ye  not  know — have  ye  not  heard, 

How  much  of  earthly  taint, 
Lingers  around  the  human  heart, 

And  makes  the  spirit  faint  ? 

How  many  a  foolish,  wrong  desire, 

Doth  lead  the  mind  astray, 
In  the  wide  search  for  happiness, 

Far  from  the  "  narrow  way  ?" 

And  even  when  the  light  of  joy 

Is  beaming  o'er  the  heart, 
How  few  are  guided  by  its  rays, 

To  choose  the  "  better  part." 

No  !  we  forget,  when  all  around 

Is  smooth,  and  bright,  and  fair, 
The  Being,  who  bestows  the  good, 

And  makes  us  all  his  care  ! 

Aye  !  oftentimes  forget — until 

He  who  is  wise  and  just, 
Sends  down  his  messengers  of  grief, 

To  prove  our  hope  and  trust. 

Then  not  for  us,  oh  !  not  for  us, 

To  say  what  should  be  given, 
By  Him  who  knows  how  much  we  need, 

To  turn  our  hearts  to  Heaven. 


Forgiveness. — It  is  divine  Grace  alone  that 
can  enable  us  to  exemplify  tbe  Christian  cha- 
racter in  the  forgiveness  of  injuries,  and  in  the 
exercise  of  that  love,  which  would  embrace 
even  our  bitterest  persecutors,  and  extend  to 
the  whole  family  of  man.  Our  blessed  Re- 
deemer, who  has  taught  and  commanded  us  to 
pray  to  the  Almighty  thus,  "  Give  us  this  day 
our  daily  bread,  and  forgive  us  our  trespasses 
as  we  forgive  those  that  trespass  against  us," 
affords  in  his  own  person,  the  most  illustrious 
example  of  forgiveness  on  record  ;  when  nailed 
to  the  cross  and  about  to  expire  in  extreme  ago- 
ny, inflicted  by  those  whom  he  came  to  save,  he 
still  said,  "  Father  forgive  them,  for  they  know 
not  what  they  do."  Stephen,  while  suffering 
the  tortures  of  death  from  his  own  people,  pray- 
ed for  his  murderers,  "  Lord,  lay  not  this  sin 
to  their  charge."  And  the  patriarch  Joseph 
forgave  and  embraced  his  brethren  who  had 
hated  him  and  sold  him  into  captivity.  So 
must  those  seek  for  grace  to  aid  them  to  forgive 
and  pray  for  their  brethren  who  cast  out  their 
names  as  evil,  and  publish  them  abroad  as  ene- 
mies to  the  welfare  of  Zion. 


LooJc  to  the  End. — Somebody, — acute  and 
sagacious  he  is,  moreover — advises,  that  what- 
ever we  are  about  to  do,  we  should  always  "  look 
to  the  end,"  reflecting  fully  upon  what  the 
results  may  be ;  and  if  this  were  early  made 
habitual,  there  would  be  a  salutary  diminution 
of  folly  and  crime.  The  writer  referred  to,  in 
a  homely  but  impressive  way,  continues  as 
follows : 

"  Always  have  the  end  in  view.  If  you 
take  a  cigar,  drink  a  glass  of  spirits,  violate 
the  creed  of  virtue,  speak  an  untruth,  or  lift  a 
copper  from  your  master's  drawer,  think  of  the 


consequences — the  end  of  your  course.  Will 
it  be  pleasant  to  reflect  upon  at  night?  Will 
it  add  to  your  respectability  and  reputation  ? 
If  the  young  men  would  always  have  the  end 
in  view,  the  number  of  transgressors  would  be 
small  indeed." 

That  is  it  exactly.  The  wise  and  virtuous 
in  the  conduct  of  life,  are  those  who  have  ac- 
quired sufficient  power  over  themselves  to 
check  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  by  reflecting 
upon  what  will  be  the  end,  and  are  enabled  to 
glance  beyond  the  present  indulgence,  to  see 
the  evil  to  which  it  leads,  well  knowing  that 
there  is  an  increasing  and  accelerated  force  in 
error,  which  when  once  set  fairly  in  motion, 
rushes  forward  with  a  power  that  often  proves 
irresistible,  hurrying  its  victim  on  to  destruc- 
tion. Be  sure,  then,  to  look  to  the  end  ;  espe- 
cially when  you  are  balancing  and  vibrating, 
as  it  were,  in  doubt  whether  you  shall  or  shall 
not  do  that  which  your  conscience  tells  you  is 
wrong.  This  is  a  debate  which,  at  the  outset, 
takes  place  more  or  less,  in  every  mind,  and 
upon  the  result  of  such  debate,  often  depends 
the  happiness  or  misery  of  a  whole  life. 
There  is  no  better  way  of  obtaining  the  true 
decision,  than  by  looking  to  the  end,  that  the  con- 
sequences may  depict  temptation  in  its  true  col- 
ours. One  such  victory  over  yourself  is  worth 
all  the  battles  that  ever  were  fought.  There 
is  more  of  true  glory  in  a  triumph  of  this  kind 
than  in  the  laurel  wreath  of  conquerors — for 
the  most  subtle  enemy  that  man  hath  to  con- 
tend with,  lies  ambushed  in  himself — ever  on 
the  alert,  and  incessant  in  his  endeavour  to  se- 
cure the  mastery.  But  look  to  the  end,  always, 
and  each  successive  struggle  weakens  the  foe, 
until  at  last  it  comes  fully  under  the  yoke  of 
reason.  But  when  you  are  overthrown,  as 
perchance  you  sometimes  may  be,  be  careful 
never  to  forget  the  thoughts  which  present  them- 
selves to  you  in  the  after  moments  of  penitence 
and  remorse.  There  are  no  wiser  hours  than 
these  :  and  what  they  say,  should  be  carved 
deep  upon  the  tablets  of  the  heart,  to  be  read 
and  re-read,  to  be  pondered  on,  until  they  be- 
come part  of  ourselves  ;  not  dismissed  and  for- 
gotten, as  troublesome  and  unpleasant  monitors. 
We  may,  indeed,  set  it  down  that  one  of  the 
essential  differences  of  mankind  lies  in  this  very 
faculty  of  learning  from  experience  and  in  its 
opposite.  All  are  liable  to  do  wrong ;  but  the 
wise  are  they  who  remember  their  lapses  from 
the  true  path,  as  incentives  to  their  right  direc- 
tion for  the  future.  The  weak  and  foolish, 
like  the  silly  moth,  continue  to  play  around  the 
scorching  flame  until  it  consumes  them. — 
North  American. 
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The  article  relative  to  the  Indian  Race  will 
be  read  with  lively  interest  by  the  friends  of 
that  abused  people.  The  sketch  of  a  plan  of 
future  operations  respecting  them  is  a  beautiful 
one,  and  could  only  have  originated  in  a  mind 
of  genuine  benevolence. 


We  copy  on  page  124,  an  article  on  "  The 
Subject  of  Slavery,"  taken  from  the  National 
Intelligencer  of  last  month,  where  it  is  credited 
to  the  Alexandria  Gazette.  It  is  principally 
composed  of  two  extracts  from  an  editorial  in 
the  Richmond  Whig.  Thus  three  newspapers 
surrounded  by  a  slave  population  have  given 
circulation  to  its  sentiments.  We  reprint  it  for 
its  admissions  of  the  fruits  of  Slavery,  and  to 
show  that  thinking  men  to  the  south,  are  aware 
of  the  debasing  tendency  of  this  iniquity  upon 
those  who  hold  their  fellow-beings  in  bondage. 
The  angry  notice  of  Northern  Abolitionists 
appears  to  have  been  put  in  to  quiet  those  who 
fear  the  mere  mention  of  the  abolition  of  slave- 
ry. The  reference  to  the  scriptural  and  moral 
character  of  slavery,  can  but  raise  a  smile. 

Agent  Appointed. 
George  M.  Eddy,  New  Bedford,  Massachu- 
setts, W.  C.  Taber  having  requested  to  be  re- 
leased. 

A  Young  Man,  a  member  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  wishes  to  obtain  a  situation  in  a 
Wholesale  Commission  Store.  Inquire  at  this 
office. 


Wanted. 

A  Teacher  wanted  to  take  charge  of  a  school 
at  Lampeter,  Lancaster  county.  One  with  a 
family  would  be  preferred ;  and  who  can  be 
accommodated  with  a  house  and  garden,  and 
needful  outbuildings.  The  school  will  be  ready 
by  the  1st  of  Fourth  month  next. 

Address  Isaac  Evans,  Enterprise  P.  O., 
Lancaster  county,  Pa. 

Situation  Wanted. 
A  Young  Man,  with  a  small  family,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Society  of  Friends,  is  desirous  of  ob- 
taining more  active  employment,  either  in  the 
city  or  country.  For  further  particulars,  in- 
quire of  Josiah  Tatum,  No.  50  North  Fourth 
street. 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM. 
Committee  on  Admissions. — Samuel  Bet- 
tie,  Jr.,  No.  73  North  Tenth  street  ;  Charles 
Ellis,  No.  95  South  Eighth  street,  and  No.  56 
Chestnut  street ;  Benjamin  H.  Warder,  No. 
179  Vine  street ;  William  Bettle,  No.  244  N. 
Sixth  street,  and  No.  14  South  Third  street; 
John  C.  Allen,  No.  180  South  Second  street. 

Visiting  Managers  for  the  Month. — 
William  Hilles,  Frankford ;  James  Thorp, 
Frankford ;  John  C.  Allen,  No.  180  S.  Second 
street. 

Superintendents. — Philip  Garrett  and  Su- 
san Barton. 

Attending  Physician. — Dr.  Charles  Evans, 
No.  182  Arch  street. 

Resident  Physician. —  Dr.  Joshua  H. 
Worth  ington. 


Died,  in  this  city,  on  the  evening  of  the  1st  instant, 
after  a  severe  illness  of  one  week,  Lucy  B.  Hacker, 
wife  of  Henry  M.  Hacker,  and  daughter  of  Nathan 
Breed,  of  Lynn,  Massachusetts,  in  the  twenty-second 
year  of  her  age. 
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James  Logan  to  William  Penn. 

"  Phil'a,  17th  Eleventh  month,  1708. 

"  W'm  Trent,  upon  his  wife's  designing  for 
England,  is  about  selling  his  house,*  [that. 
thou  lived  in,)  with  the  improvement  of  a  beau- 
tiful garden.  I  wish  it  could  be  made  thine  ; 
—nothing  in  this  town  so  well  fitting  a  gover- 
nor ; — his  price  is  £900  of  our  present  money, 
which  'tis  hard  thou  canst  not  spare.  I  would 
give  20  or  30  pounds  out  of  my  own  pocket 
that  it  were  thine, — nobody's  but  thine." 

William  Penn  to  James  Logan. 

"  London,  26th  Fourth  month,  1709. 

"  This  tells  thee  I  have  thine  of  the  12th 
(16th)  First  month,  and  shall  act  correspon- 
dent! y.  Pray  labour  to  answer  Friends  and 
W.  Aubrey  with  an  agreeable  speed. 

"  Herewith  comes  the  Palatines ';—  whom 
use  with  much  tenderness  and  love,  and  fix 
them  so  that  they  may  send  over  an  agreeable 
character ;  for  they  are  a  sober  people, — di- 
vers, Menonists, — and  will  neither  swear  nor 
fight.    See  that  Guy  has  used  them  well. 

"  Oh !  whatever  thou  dost,  let  my  poor 
daughter  have  some  money  !  for  great  is  the 
cry  of  W'm  Aubrey  and  old  Norton  against 
Pennsylvania  paymasters.  I  will  pay  no  more 
interest  to  W.  Aubrey,  if  thou  canst  make  pay 
to  his  attorneys  there.  But,  whatever  thou 
dost,  let  me  not  be  dishonoured  in  that  affair — 
because  my  poor  child's  portion.  But  for  her, 
he  would  go  over  ;  but  her  regards  for  the 
country  are  at  a  low  ebb,  which  is  my  trou- 
ble." 

Is.  Norris  to  William  Penn. 

"  Phil'a,  2d  xbr,  1709. 

"  The  hurry  I  have  been  put  to  by  getting 
this  ship  away,  for  fear  of  ice,  makes  me  un- 
fit to  address  thee  at  this  time ;  but,  consider- 
ing who  goes  with  it,  I  couid  not  have  chosen 
a  better  opportunity  to  say  little  of  public  af- 
fairs. 

"  Our  governor,  [Col.  Gookin,]  meets  with 
great  discouragement  from  the  Assembly.  His 

*  S.  E.  corner  of  Second  street  and  Nome's  alley. 


honesty  and  plainness,  as  well  as  good  inten- 
tions, works  too  little  on  them.  A  strange,  un- 
accountable humour,  almost  become  a  custom 
now,  and  straining  and  resenting  everything  ; 
of  creating  monsters,  and  then  combating  them, 
I  think  too  much  prevails.  When  such  a  col- 
lective body,  with  whom  business  ought  to  be 
done,  (that  should  look  at  solids  and  substan- 
tials,)  set  up  witty  critics  upon  everything  that 
is  said  or  done,  and  grow  voluminous,  always 
remonstrating,  and  valuing  the  last  word  high- 
ly, I  see  no  room  to  expect  much  effectual  bu- 
siness. The  air  of  grandeur  and  sacred  care 
for  the  honour  and  dignity  of  the  House,  that 
runs  through  everything,  is  too  visible,  and  the 
secret  pride  thereof,  too  plainly  appears,  even 
in  the  great  pretensions  to,  and  professions  of 
mean,  despicable  thoughts  of  themselves. 

"  The  height  things  are  gone  to  between  the 
Secretary  and  the  House,  their  manner  of  treat- 
ing the  Council,  the  authority  the  Speaker  has 
assumed  of  granting  a  warrant,  will  all  come 
fully  to  thy  knowledge.  So  that  I  entreat 
leave  to  conclude,  with  true  love, 

And  due  regard." 

The  warrant  referred  to  by  Is.  Norris,  had 
been  issued  by  the  Assembly  to  the  Sheriff,  to 
seize  and  imprison  James  Logan,  who  was  then 
on  the  point  of  embarking  for  England,  on  bu- 
siness of  the  Proprietary.  The  Assembly  had, 
three  years  before,  brought  articles  of  impeach- 
ment against  the  Secretary,  for  malversation 
in  office,  to  which  they  had  required  his  reply  ; 
but  the  Secretary,  on  making  the  attempt, 
found  some  important  charges  so  vaguely  stat- 
ed, that,  until  rendered  more  exact,  it  would 
be  impracticable  for  him  to  frame  an  answer, 
or,  in  fact,  fully  to  understand  them.  He  had 
therefore,  from  time  to  time,  urged  the  Assem- 
bly to  put  their  impeachment  in  such  a  shape 
as  would  enable  him  to  make  an  effectual  de- 
fence ;  for  which  he  constantly  declared  him- 
self ready  and  anxious.  But  the  Assembly  uni- 
formly insisted  upon  his  replying  to  the  alle- 
gations against  him,  as  drawn  by  them  ;  after 
which,  they  promised  to  sustain  their  articles 
by  such  proof  of  their  truth  as  they  were  in 
possession  of. 

Shortly  before  the  period  appointed  for  his 
embarkation,  the  Secretary  again  called  upon 
the  House  to  bring  his  case  to  trial,  that  he 
might  have  the  opportunity  of  going  abroad 
with  a  clear  reputation.  But  the  only  notice 
taken  of  his  application,  on  this  occasion,  was 
the  issuing  of  their  warrant ;  which  was  de 
signed  to  detain  him  until  the  vessel  in  which 
he  had  taken  passage  should  have  sailed,  and 
thus  frustrate  his  intended  voyage. 

The  governor,  however,  by  the  intervention 


of  a  supersedeas,  rescued  him  in  time,  and  he 
took  his  departure. 

Having  arrived  in  England,  he  successfully 
vindicated  himself ;  and,  when  his  business  was 
accomplished,  returned  to  Pennsylvania,  hav- 
ing been  honourably  acquitted  there,  both  by 
Friends  and  the  civil  authorities,  and  continued 
in  the  responsible  post  which  he  had  so  faith- 
fully maintained. 

Is.  Norris  to  Jos.  Pike. 

•'  18th  Twelfth  month,  1799-10. 
"Most  of  these  sticklers  in  Assembly  are 
either  Keitheans,  or  such  as  stand  loose  from 
Friends,  who  have  other  ends  than  what  is  pe- 
netrated into  by  some  pretty  honest,  but  not 
knowing  men."  * 

Party  spirit  ran  so  high  at  this  time  in  Penn- 
sylvania, as  to  endanger  the  public  tranquillity. 
Penn,  greatly  concerned  for  the  welfare  of  his 
colony,  addressed  the  people  in  that  well-known 
letter,  which  has  been  recorded  at  length  by 
Proud  and  Clarkson.  Pie  tenderly  reminded 
them  of  his  original  design  in  founding  such  a 
community,  of  the  great  labour  he  had  bestow- 
ed upon  it,  of  the  ruinous  sacrifices  he  had 
made  to  sustain  it,  of  the  unprecedented  pros- 
perity, as  regarded  the  accumulation  of  pro- 
perty and  the  enjoyment  of  political  liberty, 
which  had  attended  the  colonists,  under  the 
institutions  he  had  provided  for  them,  and  ex- 
pressed, in  terms  of  sorrow,  his  deep  disap- 
pointment at  the  return  which  had  been  made 
by  them  for  these  substantial  benefits.  He 
pointed  out  to  them  the  unreasonableness  of 
their  incessant  complaints,  the  unfairness  of 
some  of  their  demands,  their  great  injustice  to 
himself,  and  the  indignities  which  his  Secretary 
had  experienced  at  their  hands.  He  assured 
them  that  the  enlarged  privileges,  which  they 
so  importunately  demanded,  were  withheld  by 
him  only  from  the  conviction,  that  if  granted, 
they  would  be  the  sufferers  ;  and  that,  could  he 
believe  otherwise,  he  would  not  be  against 
yielding  anything  of  the  kind. 

"  Friends,  the  eyes  of  many  are  upon  you  ; 
the  people  of  many  nations  of  Europe  look  on 
that  country,  as  a  land  of  ease  and  quiet,  wish- 
ing to  themselves,  in  vain,  the  same  blessings 
they  conceive  you  may  enjoy  ;  but,  to  see  the 
use  you  make  of  them,  is  no  less  the  cause  of 
surprise  to  others,  while  such  bitter  complaints 
and  reflections  are  seen  to  come  from  you,  of 
which  it  is  difficult  to  conceive,  even  the  sense 
or  meaning.  Where  are  the  distresses,  griev- 
ances and  oppressions,  that  the  papers,  sent 
from  thence,  so  often  say,  you  languish  under? 
while  others  have  cause  to  believe,  you  have 
hitherto  lived,  or  might  live,  the  happiest  of 
any  in  the  Queen's  dominions." 

"  I  desire  you  all  seriously  to  weigh  what  I 
have  wrote,  together  with  your  duty  to  your- 
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selves,  to  me,  and  to  the  world,  who  have  their 
eyes  upon  you,  and  are  witnesses  of  my  early 
and  earnest  care  for  you.  I  must  think  there 
is  a  regard  due  to  me,  that  has  not  of  late  been 
paid ;  pray,  consider  it  fully,  and  think  sober- 
ly, what  you  have  to  desire  of  me,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  ought  to  perform  to  me,  on  the  oth- 
er ;  for,  from  the  next  Assembly,  I  shall  ex- 
pect to  know  what  you  resolve,  and  what  I  may 
depend  on.  If  I  must  continue  my  regards  to 
you,  let  me  be  engaged  to  it  by  a  like  disposi- 
tion in  you  towards  me.  But,  if  a  plurality, 
after  this,  shall  think  they  owe  me  none,  or  no 
more  than  for  some  years  I  have  met  with,  let 
it,  on  a  fair  election,  be  so  declared,  and  1  shall 
then,  without  further  suspense,  know  what  I 
have  to  rely  upon.  God  give  you  his  wisdom 
and  fear,  to  direct  you,  that  yet  our  poor  coun- 
try may  he  blessed  with  peace,  love,  and  in- 
dustry, and  we  may  once  more  meet  good 
friends,  and  live  so  to  the  end  ;  our  relation,  in 
the'truth,  having  but  the  same  true  interest." 

Previous  to  the  receipt  of  this  letter,  some 
reaction  appears  to  have  taken  place  in  the 
colony.  New  men  were  sent  to  the  Assembly, 
and  D.  Lloyd  left  out. 

Is.  Norris  to  James  Logan. 

"  Pliil'a,  29th  Sbr,  1710. 

"  Our  Assembly  met  at  the  time,  and  ad- 
journed to  the  4th  xbr,  with  consent  of  the  go- 
vernor, and  all,  so  far,  in  good  humour  and 
well.  We  met  with  difficulty  in  getting  papers  ; 
—they  cull  and  keep  back  what  they  please ; 
— there  is  not  a  word  to  be  seen  of  the  foul 
minutes  of  1704,  but  a  fair,  large,  lying  full 
one,  stitched  up  in  the  book.  Brother  Hill, 
Speaker  ; — David  Lloyd  moved  to  Chester ; — 
the  country  pretty  quiet  and  easy.  Thou  used 
to  talk  of  Astral  influences  ;*  I  am  not  very  su- 
perstitious, though  I  cannot  but  take  notice 
how  universally  and  resolutely  Friends  were 
spirited  about  this  election  ;  nay,  some,  from 
whose  cautious  or  careful  temper,  so  much 
could  hardly  be  expected." 

Is.  Norris  to  William  Penn. 

"  Phil'a,  23d  9br;  1710. 

"  Thine,  directed  to  Edward  Shippen,  dated 
the  — ,  with  the  enclosed  copy  of  thy  welcome 
expostulatory  letter  to  thy  Friends,  and  the 
people  here,  of  29th  Fourth  month,  came  to 
hand  by  the  Packet  Boat,  three  days  since. 
Several  of  thy  good  friends  have  already  seen 
it,  and  are  extremely  pleased  therewith.  It  is 
so  consolotary  to  thy  friends,  so  tender  and 
soft  where  it  touches  the  others,  and  suitable  to 
the  present  posture  of  affairs  here,  that  we  think 
it  cannot  be  made  too  public.  Notwithstand- 
ing, the  contenders  may  perhaps  cavil  ;  and 
to-morrow,  being  our  Monthly  Meeting,  [we] 
shall  consider  the  most  proper  method  to  make 
it  so.  Had  it  happily  arrived  before  the  elec- 
tion, it  might  have  facilitated  the  work,  and 
been  some  support  to  Friends,  under  the  exer- 
cise which  seemed  to  fall  on  several,  with  more 
than  usual  weight ;  who,  contrary  to  their  in- 
clinations against  mobbish  contests,  resolutely 
stemmed  the  insolent  assurances  that  .some 
seemed  to  have,  that  they  could  not  be  laid 


*  A  piece  of  pleasantry  ;  hia  serious  sentiment  is  ex- 
pressed below,  to  Penn. 


aside.  Sure  an  over-ruling  Hand  directed  that 
our  thoughts  and  steps  heie,  should  be  so  an- 
swerable to  thine  there ;  and  I  heartily  pray, 
the  Providential  hand  which  governs  all,  may 
particularly  influence  here,  and  direct  us  to 

peace,  duty,  moderation,  and  right  things."  * 

#  * 

"  29th  9br,  1710. 

"  I  had  wrote  the  other  side,  when  I  under- 
stood another  post  would  reach  the  Packet, 
and  also,  that  Young  was  in  the  river.  There- 
fore broke  off*  at  that  time,  and  now  go  on. 
The  original,  (under  cover,)  of  thy  tender  and 
affectionate  letter  to  Friends  here,  is  now  come, 
and  has  been  read  and  kindly  received  ;  but 
refer  thee  to  a  joint  letter  intended,  only  take 
notice  that  thou  hast  received  some  from  me, 
and  thy  kind  noting  of  it. 

"  The  eyes  of  many  are  opened  of  late  to 
see  the  artifices  and  false  colours  of  designing 
men,  and  that  the  great  pretence  to  public  good 
hardly  covers  private  spleen.  The  misled 
grow  more  moderate,  and  the  leaders  some- 
what down,  and  I  hope  the  present  Assembly 
will  be  so  cautious  and  prudent,  as  to  give  the 
people  no  occasion  to  raise  them  again." 

(To  be  continued.) 

"  The  fewer  opportunities  men  have  of  com- 
paring themselves  with  numbers,  the  less  do 
they  know  their  own  deficiencies." 

For  "  The  Friend." 

The  True  Grandeur  of  Nations. 

The  true  Grandeur  of  Nations.  An  Oration 
delivered  before  the  Authorities  of  the  City 
of  Boston,  July  4,  1845.  By  Charles 
Sumner. 

(Continued  from  page  123.) 

''•  Who  has  told  you,  fond  man  !  to  regard 
that  as  a  glory  when  performed  by  a  nation, 
which  is  condemned  as  a  crime  and  a  barbar- 
ism, when  committed  by  an  individual  ?  In 
what  vain  conceit  of  wisdom  and  virtue  do 
you  find  this  incongruous  morality  ?  Where 
is  it  declared,  that  God,  who  is  no  respecter 
of  persons,  is  a  respecter  of  multitudes? 
Whence  do  you  draw  these  partial  laws 
of  a  powerful  and  impartial  God?  Man  is  im- 
mortal ;  but  States  are  mortal.  He  has  a  high- 
er destiny  than  States.  Shall  States  be  less 
amenable  to  the  great  moral  laws?  Each  in- 
dividual is  an  atom  of  the  mass.  Must  not  the 
mass  be  like  the  individuals  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed ?  Shall  the  mass  do  what  individuals 
may  not  do  ?  No.  The  same  moral  laws 
which  govern  individuals  govern  masses,  as  the 
same  laws  in  nature  prevail  over  large  and 
small,  controlling  the  fall  of  an  apple  and  the 
orbits  of  the  planets.  It  was  the  beautiful  dis- 
covery of  Newton,  that  gravity  is  a  universal 
property  of  matter,  a  law  obeyed  by  every  par- 
ticle in  reference  to  every  other  particle,  and 
connecting  the  celestial  mechanism  with  terres- 
tial  phenomena.  So  the  Rule  of  Right,  which 
binds  the  single  individual,  binds  two  or  three 
when  gathered  together — binds  conventions 
and  congregations  of  men — binds  villages, 
towns  and  cities — binds  states,  nations  and 
empires — clasps  the  whole  human  family  in  its 
seven-fold  embrace  ;  nay  more, 


Beyond  the  flaming  bounds  of  place  and  time, 
The  living  throne,  the  sapphire  blaze, 

it  binds  the  angels  of  Heaven,  the  Seraphim, 
full  of  love,  the  Cherubim,  full  of  knowledge: 
above  all,  it  binds,  in  self-imposed  bonds,  a 
just  and  omnipotent  God.  It  is  of  this,  and 
not  of  any  earthly  law,  that  Hooker  speaks  in 
that  magnificent  period  which  sounds  like  an 
anthem;  'Of  law  no  less  can  be  said,  than 
that  her  seat  is  the  bosom  of  God,  her  voice 
the  harmony  of  the  world  ;  all  things  in  Hea- 
ven and  earth  do  her  homage,  the  very  least  as 
feeling  her  care,  the  greatest  as  not  exempted 
from  her  power ;  both  angels  and  men,  and 
creatures  of  what  condition  soever,  though  each 
in  different  sort  and  manner,  yet  all  with  uni- 
form consent  admiring  her  as  the  mother  of 
their  peace  and  joy.' 

"  We  are  struck  with  horror  and  our  hair 
stands  on  end,  at  the  report  of  a  single,  murder ; 
we  think  of  the  soul  that  has  been  hurried  to 
its  final  account;  we  seek  themurdeier;  and 
the  law  puts  forth  all  its  energies  to  secure  his 
punishment.  Viewed  in  the  clear  light  of 
truth,  what  are  war  and  battle  but  organized 
murder ;  murder  of  malice  afore-thought ;  in 
cold  blood  ;  through  the  operation  of  an  exten- 
sive machinery  of  crime ;  with  innumerable 
hands;  at  incalculable  cost  of  money  ;  through 
subtle  contrivances  of  cunning  and  skill ;  or 
by  the  savage  brutal  assault  ?  Was  not  the 
Scythian  right,  when  he  said  to  Alexander, 
'  Thou  boastest,  that  the  only  design  of  thy 
marches  is  to  extirpate  robbers  :  thou  thyself 
art  the  greatest  robber  in  the  world.'  Among 
us  one  class  of  sea-robbers  is  hanged  as  pi- 
rates ;  another  is  hailed  with  acclamation  : 
Hie  crucem  sccleris  pretium  tulit,  hie  diadema. 

"  It  was  amidst  the  thunders  which  made 
Sinai  tremble,  that  God  declared  ;  '  Thou  shalt 
not  kill;'  and  the  voice  of  these  thunders,  with 
this  commandment,  has  been  prolonged  to  our 
own  day  in  the  echoes  of  Christian  churches. 
What  mortal  shall  restrain  the  application  of 
these  words  ?  Who  on  earth  is  empowered  to 
vary  or  abridge  the  commandments  of  God  ? 
Who  shall  presume  to  declare,  that  this  injunc- 
tion was  directed,  not  to  nations,  but  to  individu- 
als only  ;  not  to  many  but  to  one  only  ;  that  one 
man  may  not  kill  but  that  many  may  ;  that  it  is 
forbidden  to  each  individual  to  destroy  the  life 
of  a  single  human  being,  but  that  it  is  not  for- 
bidden to  a  nation  to  cut  off  by  the  sword  a 
whole  people? 

"  When  shall  the  St.  Louis  of  the  nations 
arise  ?  the  Christian  ruler  or  Christian  people, 
who  shall  proclaim  to  the  whole  earth,  that 
henceforward  for  ever  the  great  trial  by  battle 
shall  cease  :  that  it  is  the  duty  and  policy  of 
nations  to  establish  love  between  each  other; 
and  in  all  respects,  at  all  times,  towards  all  per- 
sons, as  well  their  own  people,  as  the  people  of 
other  lands,  to  be  governed  by  the  sacred  rules 
of  right,  as  between  man  and  man?  May  God 
speed  the  coming  of  that  day  !" 

"  There  is  a  topic  to  which  I  allude  with  dif- 
fidence ;  but  in  the  spirit  of  frankness.  It  is 
the  influence  which  war,  though  condemned  by 
Christ,  has  derived  from  the  Christian  Church. 
When  Conslantine  on  one  of  his  marches,  at 
the  head  of  his  army,  beheld  the  luminous  tro- 
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phy  of  the  cross  in  the  sky  right  above  the 
meridian  sun,  inscribed  with  these  words,  By 
this  conquer,  had  his  soul  been  penetrated  by 
the  true  spirit  of  Him,  whose  precious  symbol 
it  was,  he  would  have  found  in  it  no  inspiration 
to  the  spear  and  the  sword.  He  would  have 
received  the  lesson  of  self-sacrifice,  as  from  the 
lips  of  the  Saviour,  and  would  have  learned 
that  it  was  not  by  earthly  weapons  that  any 
true  victory  was  to  be  won.  The  pride  of  con- 
quest would  have  been  rebuked,  and  the  bauble 
sceptre  of  Empire  would  have  fallen  from  his 
hands.  By  this  conquer  ;  that  is,  by  patience, 
suffering,  forgiveness  of  evil,  by  all  those  vir- 
tues of  which  the  cross  is  the  affecting  token, 
conquer  ,•  and  the  victory  shall  be  greater  than 
any  in  the  annals  of  Roman  conquest ;  it  may 
not  find  a  place  in  the  records  of  man  ;  but  it 
shall  appear  in  the  register  of  everlasting 
life. 

"  The  Christian  Church,  after  the  first  cen- 
turies of  its  existence,  failed  to  discern  the  pe- 
culiar spiritual  beauty  of  the  faith  which  it  pro- 
fessed. Like  Constantine,  it  found  new  incen- 
tives to  war  in  the  religion  of  Peace  ;  and  such 
has  been  its  character,  let  it  be  said  fearlessly, 
even  to  our  own  day.  The  Pope  of  Rome,  the 
asserted  head  of  the  church,  the  Vicegerent  of 
Christ  on  earth,  whose  seal  is  a  fisherman,  on 
whose  banner  is  a  Lamb  before  the  Hour 
Cross,  assumed  the  command  of  armies,  often 
mingling  the  thunders  of  battle  with  those  of 
the  Vatican.  The  dagger  which  projected 
from  the  sacred  vestments  of  the  Archbishop 
de  Retz,  as  he  appeared  in  the  streets  of  Paris, 
was  called  by  the  people,  '  the  Archbishop's 
Prayer  Book.'  We  read  of  mitred  prelates  in 
armour  of  proof,  and  seem  still  to  catch  the 
jingle  of  the  golden  spurs  of  the  bishops  in  the 
streets  of  Cologne.  The  sword  of  knighthood 
was  consecrated  by  the  church ;  and  priests 
were  often  the  expert  masters  in  military  exer- 
cises. I  have  seen  at  the  gates  of  the  Papal 
Palace  at  Rome,  a  constant  guard  of  Swiss 
soldiers ;  1  have  seen,  too,  in  our  own  streets  a 
show,  as  incongruous  and  as  inconsistent,  a 
pastor  of  a  Christian  church  parading  as  the 
chaplain  of  a  military  array  !  Ay  !  more  than 
this  ;  some  of  us  have  heard  within  a  few  short 
weeks,  in  a  Christian  pulpit,  from  the  lips  of  an 
eminent  Christian  divine,  a  sermon  in  which  we 
are  encouraged  to  serve  the  God  of  Battles, 
and,  as  citizen  soldiers,  to  fight  for  Peace  ;  a 
a  sentiment,  which  can  find  no  support  in  the  re- 
ligion of  Him  who  has  expressly  enjoined,  when 
one  cheek  is  smitten  to  turn  the  other,  and  to 
which  we  listen  with  pain  and  mortification 
from  the  lips  of  one,  who  has  voluntarily  be- 
come a  minister  of  Christian  truth  ;  alas  !  in 
his  mind,  inferior  to  that  of  the  Heathen,  who 
delared  that  he  preferred  the  unjuslest  peace 
to  the  jusiest  war. 

"And  who  is  the  Cod  of  Battles!  It  is 
Mars  ;  man-slaying,  blood-polluted,  city-smit- 
ing Mars  !  Him  we  cannot  adore.  It  is  not 
He  who  binds  the  sweet  influences  of  the  Plei- 
ades, and  looses  the  bands  of  Orion  ;  who 
causes  the  sun  to  shine  on  the  just  and  the  un- 
just ;  who  tempers  the  wind  to  the  shorn  Iamb  ; 
who  distils  the  oil  of  gladness  upon  every  up- 
right heart ;  the  fountain  of  Mercy  and  Good- 
ness, the  God  of  Justice  and  Love.    The  God 


of  Battles  is  not  the  God  of  Christians  ;  to  him 
can  ascend  none  of  the  prayers  of  Christian 
thanksgiving;  for  him  there  can  be  no  words 
of  worship  in  Christian  temples  ;  no  swelling 
anthem  to  peal  the  note  of  praise. 

"  There  is  now  floating  in  this  harbour  a 
ship  of  the  line  of  our  country.  Many  of  you 
have,  perhaps,  pressed  its  deck,  and  observed 
with  admiration  the  completeness  which  pre- 
vails in  all  its  parts  ;  its  lithe  masts  and  com- 
plex net- work  of  ropes  ;  its  thick  wooden  walls, 
within  which  are  more  than  the  soldiers  of 
Ulysses  ;  its  strong  defences,  and  its  numerous 
dread  and  rude-throated  engines  of  war. 
There  each  Sabbath,  amidst  this  armament  of 
blood,  while  the  wave  comes  gently  plashing 
against  the  frowning  sides,  from  a  pulpit  sup- 
ported by  a  cannon,  or  by  the  side  of  a  cannon, 
in  repose  now,  but  ready  to  awake  its  dormant 
thunder,  charged  with  death,  a  Christian  preach- 
er addresses  the  officers  and  crew !  May  his 
instruction  carry  strength  and  succour  to  their 
souls  !  But  he  cannot  pronounce  in  such  a  place, 
those  highest  words  of  the  Master  he  professes, 
'  Blessed  are  the  Peace-makers;'  '  Love  your 
enemies  ;'  '  Render  not  evil  for  evil.'  Like 
Macbeth's  'Amen,'  they  must  stick  in  his 
throat. 

"  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  this  strange  and 
unblessed  conjunction  of  the  clergy  with  war, 
has  had  no  little  influence  in  blinding  the  world 
to  the  truth  now  beginning  to  be  recognized, 
that  Christianity  forbids  war  in  all  cases" 

"  There  is  still  another  influence  which  stim- 
ulates war,  and  interferes  with  the  natural  at- 
tractions of  Peace ;  I  refer  to  a  selfish  and  ex- 
aggerated love  of  country,  leading  to  its  physi- 
cal aggrandizement,  and  the  strengthening  of 
its  institutions  at  the  expense  of  other  countries. 
Our  minds,  nursed  by  the  literature  of  antiqui- 
ty, have  imbibed  the  narrow  sentiment  of  hea- 
then patriotism.  Exclusive  love  for  the  land  of 
birth  was  a  part  of  the  religion  of  Greece  and 
Rome.  It  is  an  indication  of  the  lowness  of 
their  moral  nature,  that  this  sentiment  was  so 
exclusive,  and  so- material  in  its  character. 
The  Oracle  directed  the  returning  Roman  to 
kiss  his  mother,  and  he  kissed  the  Mother 
Earth.  Agamemnon,  on  regaining  his  home 
after  a  perilous  separation  of  more  than  ten 
years  at  the  siege  of  Troy,  before  addressing 
his  family,  his  friends,  his  countrymen,  first 
salutes  Argos : 

By  your  leave,  Lords,  first  Argos  I  salute. 
The  school-boy  cannot  forget  the  cry  of  the 
victim  ofVerres,  which  was  to  stay  the  de- 
scending fasces  of  the  lictor,  '  I  am  a  Roman 
citizen  ;'  nor  those  other  words  sounding  in  the 
dark  Past,  '  How  sweet  it  is  to  die  for  one's 
country  !'  The  Christian  cry  did  not  arise,  '  I 
am  a  man  ;'  the  Christian  ejaculation  did  not 
swell  the  soul,  '  How  sweet  it  is  to  die  for 
duty !'  The  beautiful  genius  of  Cicero,  at 
times  instinct  with  truth  almost  divine,  did  not 
ascend  to  that  highest  heaven,  where  is  taught, 
that  all  mankind  are  neighbours  and  kindred, 
and  the  relations  of  fellow-countryman  are  less 
holy  than  those  of  fellow-man.  To  the  love  of 
universal  man  may  be  applied  those  words  by 
which  the  greq,t  Roman  elevated  his  selfish  pa- 
triotism to  a  virtue,  when  he  said  that  country 
alone  embraced  all  the  charities  of  all.  At- 


tach this  admired  phrase  for  a  moment  to  the 
single  idea  of  country,  and  you  will  see  how 
contracted  are  its  charities  compared  with  the 
world-wide  circle  of  Christian  love,  whose 
neighbour  is  the  suffering  man,  though  at  the 
farthest  pole.  Such  a  sentiment  would  dry  up 
those  fountains  of  benevolence,  which  now  dif- 
fuse themselves  in  precious  waters  in  distant 
unenlightened  lands,  bearing  the  blessings  of 
truth  to  the  icy  mountains  of  Greenland,  and 
the  coral  islands  of  the  Pacific  sea. 

"  It  has  been  a  part  of  the  policy  of  rulers, 
to  encourage  this  exclusive  patriotism  ;  and  the 
people  of  modern  times  have  each  inherited  the 
feeling  of  Antiquity.  I  do  not  know  that  any 
one  nation  is  in  a  condition  to  reproach  the 
other  with  this  patriotic  selfishness.  All  are 
selfish.  Among  us,  the  sentiment  has  become 
active,  while  it  has  derived  new  force  from  the 
point  from  which  it  has  been  expressed.  An 
officer  of  our  Navy,  one  of  the  so  called  heroes 
nurtured  by  war,  whose  name  has  been  praised 
in  churches,  has  gone  beyond  all  Greek,  all 
Roman  example.  '  Our  country,  be  she  right 
or  wrong?  was  his  exclamation:  a  sentiment 
dethroning  God  and  enthroning  the  devil,  whose 
flagitious  character  should  be  rebuked  by  every 
honest  heart.  '  Our  country,  our  whole  coun- 
try, and  nothing  but  our  country?  are  other 
words,  which  have  often  been  painted  on  ban- 
ners, and  echoed  by  the  voices  of  innumerable 
multitudes.  Cold  and  dreary,  narrow  and  sel- 
fish, would  be  this  life,  if  nothing  but  our  coun- 
try occupied  our  souls  ;  if  the  thoughts  that 
wander  through  eternity,  if  the  infinite  affec- 
tions of  our  nature,  were  restrained  to  that 
spot  of  earth  where  we  have  been  placed  by  the 
accident  of  birth. 

"I  do  not  inculcate  an  indifference  to  coun- 
try. We  incline,  by  a  natural  sentiment,  to 
the  spot  where  we  were  born,  to  the  fields 
which  witnessed  the  sports  of  childhood,  to  the 
seat  of  youthful  studies,  and  to  the  institutions 
under  which  we  have  been  trained.  The  fin- 
ger of  God  writes  in  indelible  colours  all  these 
things  upon  the  heart  of  man,  so  that  in  the 
dread  extremities  of  death,  he  reverts  in  fond- 
ness to  early  associations,  and  longs  for  a 
draft  of  cold  water  from  the  bucket  in  his  fath- 
er's well.  This  sentiment  is  independent  of  re- 
flection, for  it  begins  before  reflection,  grows 
with  our  growth,  and  strengthens  with  our 
strength.  It  is  blind  in  its  nature;  and  it  is 
the  duty  of  each  of  us  to  take  care  that  it  does 
not  absorb  the  whole  character.  In  the  moral 
night  which  has  enveloped  the  world,  each  na- 
tion, thus  far,  has  lived  ignorant  and  careless, 
to  much  extent,  of  the  interests  of  others, 
which  it  imperfectly  saw  ;  but  this  thick  dark- 
mess  has  now  been  scattered,  and  we  begin  to  dis- 
cern, all  gilded  by  the  beams  of  morning,  the 
distant  mountain-peaks  of  other  lands.  W  e 
find  that  God  has  not  placed  us  on  this  earth 
alone ;  that  there  are  other  nations,  equally 
with  us,  children  of  his  protecting  care. 

"  The  curious  spirit  goes  further,  and  while 
it  recognizes  an  inborn  sentiment  of  attachment 
to  the  place  of  birth,  inquires  into  the  nature  of 
the  allegiance  which  is  due  to  the  State.  The 
old  idea,  still  too  much  received,  is,  that  man 
is  made  for  the  State,  and  not  the  State  for 
man.    Far  otherwise  is  the  truth.    The  Slate 
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is  an  artificial  body,  intended  for  the  security 
of  the  people.  How  constantly  do  we  find,  in 
human  history,  that  the  people  have  been  sac- 
rificed for  the  State ;  to  build  the  Roman  name, 
to  secure  to  England  the  trident  of  the  sea. 
This  is  to  sacrifice  the  greater  for  the  less  ; 
for  the  fleeting  possessions  of  earth  to  barter  the 
immortal  soul.  Let  it  be  remembered  that  the 
State  is  not  worth  preserving  at  the  cost  of  the 
lives  and  happiness  of  the  people. 

"  It  is  not  that  I  love  country  less,  but  Hu- 
manity more,  that  now,  on  this  National  Anni- 
versary, I  plead  the  cause  of  a  higher  and  truer 
patriotism.  Remember  that  you  are  men,  by 
a  more  sacred  bond  than  you  are  citizens  ; 
that  you  are  children  of  a  common  Father  more 
than  you  are  Americans. 

Viewing,  then,  the  different  people  on  the 
globe,  as  all  deriving  their  blood  from  a  com- 
mon source,  and  separated  only  by  the  accident 
of  mountains,  rivers  and  seas,  into  those  dis- 
tinctions around  which  cluster  the  associations 
of  country,  we  must  regard  all  the  children  of 
the  earth  as  members  of  the  great  human  fami- 
ly. Discord  in  this  family  is  treason  to  God  ; 
while  all  war  is  nothing  else  than  civil  war. 
It  will  be  in  vain  that  we  restrain  this  odious 
term,  importing  so  much  of  horror,  to  the  petty 
dissensions  of  a  single  State.  It  belongs  as  just- 
ly to  the  feuds  between  nations.  The  soul 
stands  aghast,  as  we  contemplate  fields  drench- 
ed in  fraternal  gore,  where  the  happiness  -of 
homes  has  been  shivered  by  the  unfriendly 
arms  of  neighbours,  and  where  kinsmen  have 
sunk  beneath  the  cold  steel  that  was  nerved 
by  a  kinsman's  hand.  This  is  civil  war, 
which  stands  forever  accursed  in  the  calendar 
of  time.  But  the  Muse  of  History,  in  the  faith- 
ful record  of  future  transactions  of  nations,  in- 
spired by  a  new  and  loftier  justice,  and  touched 
to  finer  sensibilities,  shall  extend  to  the  general 
sorrows  of  Universal  Man  the  sympathy  which 
has  been  profusely  shed  for  the  selfish  sorrow 
of  country,  and  shall  pronounce  all  ivar  to  be 
civil  war,  and  the  partakers  in  it  as  traitors 
to  God  and  enemies  to  man." 

(To  be  continued.) 

To  Borrowers. — We  have  seen  it  suggested 
by  a  contemporary  that  at  the  close  of  the  year 
all  borrowed  articles  should  be  returned.  A 
regular  overhauling  should  be  made,  a  sort  of 
domestic  "  account  of  stock"  taken,  and  if  any 
thing  should  be  found  belonging  to  others  it 
should  be  at  once  returned.  This  suggestion  is 
worthy  of  important  consideration. — Boston 
Journal. 


Immense  Hydraulic  Engine.  The  King 
of  Holland  visited  Harlaem  last  month,  to  in- 
spect an  immense  new  hydraulic  steam-engine, 
constructed  in  England  for  the  purpose  of  drain- 
ing the  Harlaem  Lake.  It  is,  perhaps,  one  of 
the  most  gigantic  ideas  ever  imagined  ;  and  if 
successful,  of  which  there  appears  but  little 
doubt,  will  be  the  means  of  rescuing  from  the 
sea  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres.  It 
is  expected  to  take  about  a  couple  of  years  to 
accomplish. — Late  paper. 

The  Lord  useth  his  flail  of  affliction  to  sepa- 
rate the  chaff  from  the  wheat. 


For  "  The  Friend. 

Philadelphia  Association  of  Friends  for  the 
Instruction  of  Poor  Children. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Association,  held  First 
month  5th,  1846,  the  following  Friends  were 
appointed  officers  for  the  ensuing  year,  viz. : 

Clerk. — Joseph  Kite. 
Treasurer. — Benjamin  H.  Warder. 
Managers. — Benjamin  H.  Warder,  John  M. 
Whitall,  Joel  Cadbury,  Elihu  Roberts,  Nathan- 
iel H.  Brown,  Josiah  H.  Newbold,  Israel  H. 
Johnson,  Thomas  Scattergood,  William  L. 
Edwards,  Thomas  Lippincott,  Richard  Rich- 
ardson, Mark  Balderston, 

Annual  Report. 

To  the  Philadelphia  Association  of  Friends  for 
the  Instruction  of  Poor  Children, 

The  Managers  report :  * 

That  since  their  appointment  they  have  not 
been  unmindful  of  the  responsibility  resting 
upon  them,  in  the  superintendence  of  the  Insti- 
tution under  their  care. 

The  schools  have  been  continued  under  the 
same  teachers  as  last  year ;  who,  we  believe, 
have  discharged  the  duties  of  their  respective 
stations  with  care  and  solicitude  for  the  ad- 
vancement in  their  studies,  and  well-being,  of 
those  under  their  charge.  There  has  been  a 
continued  improvement  in  the  discipline  of  the 
Girls'  school, — which,  with  that  of  the  Infant 
department,  is  very  good — quite  creditable, 
when  we'consider  the  extreme  youth  of  many 
of  the  children,  and  from  whence  they  are  ga- 
thered. 

The  schools  have  been  visited,  and  the  scho- 
lars examined  in  their  studies,  at  stated  pe- 
riods, by  committees  of  the  Managers,  regular- 
ly, with  two  exceptions. 

The  children  have  well  attended,  and. made 
commendable  progress  in  their  studies  ;  evinc- 
ing, by  their  good  behaviour  and  attention,  a 
desire  to  improve. 

In  the  Infant  school  the  register  number  is 
872.  Seventy-three  have  been  admitted  this 
year,  of  whom  eleven  were  re-admissions. 
Class  list,  118.  Average  monthly  attendance 
for  the  year,  75. 

In  the  Girls'  school  the  register  number  is 
374,  of  whom  45  have  been  admitted  this  year  ; 
of  these,  15  were  re-admissions.  Class  list, 
53,  and  average  attendance  35. 

Nothing  of  striking  interest  has  occurred 
during  the  past  year,  to  lay  before  the  Associ- 
ation ;  yet  the  Managers  cannot  but  believe, 
that  the  consciousness  of  quietly,  yet  they  think 
certainly,  contributing  to  the  amelioration  of 
some  of  the  difficulties  which  surround  our  co- 
loured population,  by  continuing  to  their  chil- 
dren the  opportunity  of  sharing  in  the  benefits 
of  school  education,  will  be  considered  by  those, 
whose  subscriptions  and  contributions  assist  in 
promoting  this  good  work,  an  ample  recom- 
pence. 

Signed  by  direction  and  on  behalf  of  the 
Board  of  Managers, 

Josiah  H.  Newbold,  Clerk. 

Philadelphia,  Twelfth  month  25th,  1845. 


TRUE  GLORY. 

This  is  true  glory  and  renown,  when  God, 
Looking  on  the  earth,  with  approbation  marks 
The  just  man,  and  divulges  him  through  heaven 
To  all  his  angels,  who,  with  true  applause 
Recount  his  praises  ;  thus  he  did  to  Job, 
Who  famous  was  in  heaven ;  on  earth  less  known 
Where  glory  is  false  glory,  attributed 
To  things  not  glorious,  men  not  worlhy  of  fame. 
They  err  who  count  it  glorious  to  subdue 
By  conquest  far  and  wide  ;  to  overrun 
Large  countries,  and  in  field  great  battles  won. 
Great  cities  by  assault ;  what  do  these  worthies, 
But  rob  and  spoil,  burn,  slaughter,  and  enslave 
Peaceable  nations,  neighbouring  and  remote, 
Made  captive,  yet  deserving  freedom  more 
Than  these  their  conquerors,  who  leave  behind 
Nothing  but  ruin  wheresoe'er  they  rove, 
And  all  the  flourishing  arts  of  peace  destroy. 
But  if  there  be  in  glory  ought  of  good, 
It  may  by  means  far  different  be°attained, 
Without  ambition,  war,  or  violence  ; 
By  deeds  of  pence,  by  wisdom  eminent, 
By  patience,  temperance. — Milton. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Dennis  Gctchell,  of  Vassalborougli. 

The  following  brief  account  of  Dennis  Get- 
chell,  and  his  dying  testimony,  will  interest 
many  of  the  readers  of  "  The  Friend."  He 
was  educated  among  the  Presbyterian' Congre- 
gationalists  ;  was  Captain,  and  then  Major,  Jin 
the  war  of  the  Revolution,  and  for  some  years 
a  member  of  the  General  Court  at  Boston. 
Pie  died  about  the  Fourth  month,  1791. 

He  was  a  man  of  good  natural  abilities,  and 
reputation  in  the  parts  where  he  lived,  having 
his  residence  at  Vassalborough,  appearing 
strong  in  argument,  cogent1  in  reasoning,  deep 
in  his  researches  after  the  origination  of  matter 
and  things,  of  a  steady  conduct ;  was  deemed 
a  good  neighbour,  arid  an  useful  member  of  ci- 
vil society.  After  serving  jn  several  public 
stations,  in  the  latter  part' of  his  life  he  had 
conferred  on  him  a  commission  of  the  peace. 
Pie  had  been  convinced  of  the  Truth,  relating 
to  a  principle  of  inward  light  and  grace  being 
conferred  on  every  man,  as  a  pure  infallible 
teacher,  consistent  with  the  doctrine  of  the  peo- 
ple called  Quakers,  (although  it  is  slighted  and 
spoken  against  by  many  professing  Christiani- 
ty). And  being  about  the  year  1770  or  1771, 
remarkably  reached  and  tendered  in  his  spirit 
under  the  testimony  of  a  minister  of  that  reli- 
gious society,  at  a  meeting  held  near  his  dwel- 
ling, his  mind  was  for  some  time  apparently 
turned  from  the  sentiments  received  by  educa- 
tion, with  desires  to  take  up  the  cross,  and  walk 
in  a  narrower  way,  which  he  then  saw  was 
necessary  in  order  to  obtain  inward  peace ;  but 
his  resolutions  did  not  prove  to  be  strong 
enough  to  withdraw  from,  and  withstand  the 
stream  he  had  been  accustomed  to,  in  regard 
to  worldly  friendship,  with  the  maxims  and 
honours  thereof,  so  as  to  make  a  solid  progress 
in  the  true  Christian  path  of  self-denial  ,*  there- 
fore, although  he  retained  a  regard  for  the  So- 
ciety called  Quakers,  he  never  joined  himself 
among  them  as  a  member.  When  his  health 
declined,  through  the  prevalence  of  a  sore  dis- 
order, he  was  visited  with  a  sense  of  Divine 
mercy,  and  it  is  hoped  he  witnessed  forgiveness 
of  his  sins  ;  often  greatly  bemoaning  his  folly 
and  disobedience,  in  not  being  faithful  to  the 
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inward  principle  of  Truth,  and  its  discoveries 
of  Christian  duty,  which  he  had  been  favoured 
to  see  in  times  past  was  a  sure  way  of  obtain- 
ing salvation.  The  humble,  penitent  state  of 
his  mind  near  the  close  of  his  life,  appears 
from  the  tenor  of  his  expressions,  hereafter  in- 
serted, out  of  the  many  of  like  nature,  which 
he  uttered  in  the  time  of  his  illness.  These 
following  having  been  faithfully  preserved  in 
writing,  were  lately  communicated  for  more 
general  benefit,  to  a  person  at  Providence,  in 
the  state  of  Rhode  Island,  by  one  of  said  Get- 
chell's  near  neighbours,  who  was  formerly  a 
magistrate  of  that' place,  and  remains  to  be  a 
person  of  good  reputation  and  undoubted  vera- 
city. * 

Upon  his  giving  over  any  expectation  of 
help  from  physicians  at  the  place  where  he 
lived,  he  concluded  to  embark  for  Boston.;  and 
being  about  to  take  leave  of  his  near  connex- 
ions and  others,  in  an  opportunity  at  that  time 
happening,  he  appeared  to  be  much  contrited  : 
but  being  evidently  under  the  refining  hand  of 
Divine  Power,  which  purifies  from  nature's 
dross,  (although  heretofore  he  mostly  had  words 
at  will,)  he  was  now  so  reduced  and  curbed  in 
by  an  awful  sense  of  his  own  unworthiness  be- 
fore the  Supreme  Judge  of  the  world,  that  he 
said :  "  Notwithstanding  it  looks  very  dark 
and  uncertain,  whether  I  shall  ever  see  my  fa- 
mily any  more,  yet  I  am  so  shut  up  that  I  can- 
not communicate  any  advice  or  instruction  to 
them;  I  can  only  utter  words  without  life. 
The  Almighty  hath  shut  my  mouth,  and  whe- 
ther ever  it  will  please  him  to  open  it  again,  I 
know  not ;  and  if  I  am  not  favoured  to  speak 
in  the  life,  I  must  leave  them  without  a  word, 
however  trying." 

Taking  leave,  he  said  :  "  Friends,  all  I  can 
say  is,  farewell,"  which  he  uttered  in  a  broken 
manner. 

Not  long  after  his  return  from  Boston,  (be- 
ing also  given  over  by  the  physicians  there, 
he  seemed  favoured  with  a  sense  of  Divine 
mercy,  in  the  living  hope  of  pardon  and  salva- 
tion ;  and  many  of  his  relations  and  neighbours 
being  present,  he  warned  them  to  beware  of 
the  pollutions  and  vanities  of  the  world  ;  and 
strongly  advised  them  to  restrain  their  families 
from  going  out  into  company ;  and  not  to  in- 
dulge their  children  in  frequenting  places  of 
ill  example,  as  he  said  he  had  too  much  done 
in  his  time.  He  warned  them,  in  a  particular 
manner,  against  the  pernicious  principle  of  De- 
ism ;  and  also  the  Universaliun  principle,  as 
imbibed  by  many  now-a-days,  touching  a  be- 
lief that  none  are  to  be  perpetually  punished 
after  death,  whatever  their  actions  may  have 
been  in  life  :  "  This  (he  said,)  has  a  tendency 
to  induce  people  to  think  light  of  God's  attri- 
butes, mercy  and  judgment ;  to  which  principle 
I  had  given  too  much  attention,  to  the  scatter- 
ing of  my  own  mind  from  the  pure  principle  of 
Truth.  Oh  !  beware  of  its  suggestions,  where- 
by many,  I  fear,  are  captivated,  to  the  ruin  of 
their  poor  immortal  souls ;"  with  much  more 
to  the  same  purpose.  At  another  time,  he  said 
in  substance  thus  :  "  Words  do  not  seem  to  me 
as  once  they  did  :  I  often  feel  shut  up,  and 
cannot  say  a  word  ;  some  people  come  in,  and 
think  they  must  do  something ;  and  so  without 
life,  (or  with  unsanctified  lips,)  speak  of  things 


they  have  only  heard  with  their  (outward) 
ears';  but  it  is  a  burden  to  me.  At  other  times 
I  feel  such  openness,  that  I  fear  1  shall  exceed 
my  bounds.  If  you  see  this  to  be  my  case,  pray 
admonish  me."  He  often  desired  to  collect  his 
family,  when  Friends  came,  saying,  "  I  have 
no  opportunity  of  getting  out  to  meetings  ;" 
upon  which  occasions  there  appeared  evident 
tokens  of  Divine  goodness  being  near. 

At  one  time,  while  some  persons  sat  with 
him  at  supper,  he  said  in  a  very  sensible  and 
feeling  manner,  "  I  have  often  (when  sitting  at 
meat)  besought  the  Lord  for  more  substantial 
food  than  this,  which  must  perish  ;  for  the 
bread  of  life  which  "comes  from  heaven  ;  and 
oh,  may  we  all  be  so  preserved  through  life,  as 
to  meet  in  heaven  !  there  is  happiness,  without 
mixture  and  without  end."  At  another  time, 
soon  after  one  had  entered  the  room  (and  they 
being  alone)  he  said  nearly  as  follows  :  "  1 
have  been  made  sensible  of  the  nature  of  ac- 
ceptable worship,  through  the  emblem  of  the 
flowing  and  ebbing  of  the  tide,  which  is  by  a 
secret  influence  unknown  to  man  ;  that  as  the 
tide  flows  into  rivers,  rivulets  and  creeks,  and 
again  returns  to  the  ocean,  so  it  is  as  the  love 
and  Spirit  of  God  flows  into  the  mind,  when 
reduced  into  pure  silence,  it  is  in  that  which 
returns  to  the  ocean  of  (love)  that  God  is  ac- 
ceptably worshipped  ;  and  there  is  no  other 
way ;  therefore  J,  am  convinced  that  Friends 
are  before  any  other  people ;  and  my  faith  is 
such,  that  those  who  are  thus  in  the  fellow- 
ship of  one  spirit,  feel  the  flowings  thereof  into 
one  another's  minds.  But  oh  !  how  have  I 
despised  and  trampled  on  the  blessed  Truth, 
through  a  contempt  of  its  small  appearance,  as 
others  now  do.  My  sense  of  the  greatness  of 
my  pride  and  rebellion  is  such,  that  I  think  my 
suffering  light,  and  that  I  shall  have  further 
chastisement  yet;  though  so  it  is,  in  the  ex- 
treme anguish,  I  am  apt  to  think  it  is  enough." 

At  another  time,  he  said  :  "  There  was  a 
person  came  to  see  me  to-day,  (naming  him,) 
being  a  man  of  note  ;  and  another,  (being  one 
who  had  been  convinced  of  the  Truth,  and. 
gone  from  it,)  and  immediately  it  struck  my 
mind  whether  I  should  not  be  ashamed  of 
Christ's  words,  if  any  were  given  me  to  speak, 
and,  through  fear  of  the  shame  of  the  cross,  I 
began  instantly,  as  words  were  given  ;  and  I 
have  this  to  say,  Truth  will  comfort  the  be- 
lievers, and  cause  devils  to  tremble."  And 
speaking  of  the  one  above  hinted,  that  was 
gone  from  the  Truth,  he  said,  "  he  is  endea- 
vouring to  patch  up  something,  but  never  will 
obtain  peace  until  he  returns  to  the  place  from 
whence  he  went  out ;  Truth  is  over  all,  and  no 
substitute  will  answer  in  its  room.  Many  are 
making  to  themselves  something  they  think 
looks  like  it,  but  nothing  will  answer  but  the 
Truth  itself ;  it  is  over  all,  and  the  possession 
of  it  will  enable  a  man  to  forsake  all.  Ten 
thousand  worlds,  one  upon  the  back  of  ano- 
ther, would  be  no  inducement  to  me  to  live  as 
I  have  lived.  In  the  world  is  pollution  ;  yea, 
there  is  poison  in  every  vein  of  it." 

At  another  time,  he  said :  "  Oh !  that  a 
soarch  may  go  through  the  churches,  and  none 
be  contented,  with  a  name,  and  in  the  end  be 
disappointed."  At  another  time,  he  said,  "  the 
help  of  man  is  vain,  yea,  even  though  they 


were  princes ;  my  trust  and  dependence  is 
only  on  God,  who  hath  power,  and  can  help  ; 
I  am  waiting  in  hopes,  that  in  his  own  time  he 
will  arise  lor  my  help,  v.hich  will  be  the  best 
time.  He  is  just,  and  if  he  should  cast  me  off 
forever,  I  feel  nothing  in  me  that  can  say, 
what  dost  thou  ?  If  1  perish,  it  shall  be  at  the 
feet  of  his  power,  begging  mercy."  At  ano- 
ther time':  "We  are  but  as  children  under 
age,  and  don't  know  what  is  best  for  us.  We 
need  a  wise  and  tender  parent  to  guide  and  di- 
rect us  ;  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  know 
on  whom  to  depend ;  this  keeps  us  poor  and 
begging." 

DO  O 

About  two  minutes  before  his  departure,  his 
brother  asking  him  how  it  was  with  him,  he 
said,  "  my  trust  and  dependence  is  upon  a  mer- 
ciful God." 

The  following  Testimony  concerning  Accepta- 
ble Worship  to  Almighty  God,  was  given  in 
writing  by  Dennis  Getchell,  late  of  Vassal- 
borough,  in  the  eastern  part  of  New  Eng- 
land, a  little  before  his  death. 

I  am  moved  and  disposed  to  leave  this  testi- 
mony for  the  Truth,  in  humble  gratitude,  praise 
and  thanksgiving  unto  the  great  Author  and 
Preserver  of  my  being,  who,  in  his  marvellous 
loving  kindness,  hath  visited  my  soul  with  a 
sensible  knowledge  of  what  I  now  communi- 
cate ;  and  that  I  have  not  been  moved  thereun- 
to by  the  advice,  consultation,  or  direction  of 
any  mortal  ;  but  purely  for  the  honour  of  the 
holy  Head  of  the  church  of  God,  and  the  good 
of  my  fellow  mortals,  to  bear  testimony,  that 
no  man  can  acceptably  worship  the  adorable 
God,  but  in,  through,  and  by  the  influence  of 
his  own  eternal  Spirit  of  truth'  and  righteous- 
ness, in  the  pure  silence  of  all  flesh  ;  not,  as 
some  may  imagine,  in  senseless  stupefaction, 
or  mere  silence  as  to  vocal  declarations,  but  in 
an  entire  abstraction  from  all  earthly  or  fleshly 
cogitations  ;  in  which  seasons  of  holy  passivi- 
ty, (all  the  effects  of  Divine  Power,)  is  there 
divine  ability  imparted,  in  which  the  soul  can 
acceptably  worship  the  Almighty  Maker  of 
heaven  and  earth,  in  a  manner  no  form  of 
words  can  reach.  And  I  have  this  testimony 
to  leave  for  the  Truth,  and  for  the  sake  of  that 
only,  that  in  divers  opportunities  of  waiting 
upon  the  Lord  in  pure  silence,  with  the  People 
called  Quakers,  in  the  time  of  my  sickness  ; 
my  soul,  (both  with  and  without  words,)  has 
been  made  to  rejoice  in  the  living  sense  of 
God's  salvation,  to  my  unspeakable  comfort, 
and  to  our  mutual  edification  ;  and  in  unfeign- 
ed love  to  the  upright-hearted  of  this  religious 
society  of  people,  doth  my  soul  wish  that 
grace,  mercy  and  peace,  may  be  multiplied 
among  you- 

And  I  feel  my  soul  impressed  through  a 
sense  of  duty  to  God,  and  as  a  warning  to  oth- 
ers, who  are,  or  may  have  been  made  sensible 
of  the  Truth  as  held  by  this  people,  to  freely 
own,  that  being  blinded  by  the  god  of  this 
world,  in  love  with  the  honour  and  friendship 
thereof,  and  through  a  fear  of  the  shame  of  the 
cross  of  Christ,  I  have  been  disobedient  to  the 
heavenly  visitation  of  God's  love,  and  thereby 
deprived  myself  of  many  precious  opportuni- 
ties, that  I  believe  I  should  have  been  favoured 
with,  had  I  been  faithful  to  the  just  Witness 
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which  (during  the  time  of  my  confinement)  I 
have  often  had  deeply  to  mourn  for  before  God. 
I  feel  therefore  desirous  that  none  may  slight 
the  day  of  their  visitation,  or  shun  the'  cross 
through  fear  of  man,  or  the  reproach  of  the 
world,  but  that  they  may  be  prevailed  upon  to 
give  cheerful  obedience  to  the  dictates  of  Truth 
in  the  mind,  where  is  placed  God's  witness,  a 
minister  of  the  sanctuary  whom  all"  ought  to 
hear  and  obey. 

In  testimony  of  my  love  to  the  pure  worship 
of  God,  I  do  request  and  advise,  that  my  fami- 
ly meet  with  and  attend  the  religious  meetings 
of  Friends. 

Given  forth  this  Sixfh-day  of  the  Fourth 
month  1791,  at  Vassalborough,  as  a  testimo- 
ny for  the  truth,  in  the  fear  of  God,  under  the 
enlivening  influence  of  a  good  hope  and  desire 
that  the  Lord  may  make  it  useful  for  the  pro- 
motion of  truth  ;  and  that  he  who  is  a  just  re- 
warder  of  all  such  as  love,  and  diligently  seek 
him,  will  graciously  condescend  to  receive  this 
free-will  offering  at  my  hands,  unto  whom  be 
all  glory,  honour,  majesty  and  power,  with  ever- 
lasting thanksgiving  ascribed  forevermore. 
Amen. 

Dennis  Getchell. 


It  is  apparent  that  lust  of  power,  and  the 
senseless  quarrels  of  princes,  are  generally  the 
causes  of  wars,  and  of  the  devastations  and 
slaughter  of  their  subjects  attending  them. 
About  a  hundred  years  ago,  the  king  of  Pegu 
made  war  against  the  king  of  Siam,  with  an 
army  of  about  a  million  of  foot,  two  hundred 
thousand  horse,  five  thousand  elephants,  three 
thousand  camels,  &c.  The  cause  of  this  war, 
was  to  take  two  white  elephants  from  the  king 
of  Siam ;  and  to  do  the  like  from  the  king  of 
Pegu,  the  kings  of  Africa  and  Tangu  waged 
war  with  him.  And  are  a  few  square  miles  of 
disputed  territory,  probably  in  itself  of  little 
worth,  to  be  purchased  at  an  expense  of  the 
lives  of  human  beings.  One  soul,  our  Saviour 
says,  is  of  more  value  than  the  whole  world. 
What  right  has  man  to  jeopardize  the  salva- 
tion of  a  single  soul,  many  of  whom  may  be 
rushed  into  the  presence  of  the  Judge  of  quick 
and  dead,  under  the  influence  of  the  murder- 
ous spirit  of  war.  Ye  know  that  no  murderer 
hath  eternal  life  abiding  in  him,  saith  an  apostle 
of  the  Lord  Jesus. 


The  planet  Venus  may  now  be  seen  in  clear 
weather  at  mid-day,  about  three  hours  behind 
the  sun,  and  a  few  degrees  north  of  its  path.  Its 
intensity  of  light  will  continue  to  increase  until 
the  26th  instant,  which  is  the  period  of  its  great- 
est brilliancy.  The  Boston  Traveller  states, 
that  the  most  convenient  method  of  finding  it, 
when  the  sun  is  above  the  horizon,  is  to  ob- 
serve it  first  about  sunset,  and  mark  its  posi- 
tion by  bringing  it  into  a  line  with  some  elevat- 
ed object.  This  will  aid  in  finding  it  one  or 
two  houre  earlier  the  next  day,  when  its  situa- 
tion should  again  be  carefully  noted,  as  before. 
In  this  manner  it  may  be  carried  back  from 
day  to  day,  and  seen  without  difficulty  when 
the  sun  is  on  the  meridian. 


The  best  of  Christians  are  found  in  the 
worst  of  times. — Bunyan. 


For  "The  Friend." 

HISTORY 

OF  THE  RELIGIOUS  PROGRESS  OF  THE 

"  People  called  Quakers"  in  Pennsylvania. 

BY  SAMUEL  SMITH. 
(Continued  from  page  126.) 

1694. — This  year,  Thomas  Duckett,  from 
Pennsylvania,  paid  a  religious  visit  to  Friends 
in  England  and  Ireland. 

Thomas  Musgrave,  mentioned  before,  a  pub- 
lic Friend  from  England,  being  on  his  visit  to 
his  Friends  on  the  continent  of  America,  came 
this  year  into  these  provinces,  and  travelled 
through  them,  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  breth- 
ren here.  In  the  next  year  he  visited  to  the 
southward  ;  Robert  Ewer,  of  Pennsylvania, 
bore  him  company.  The  year  afterwards  he 
returned,  and  went  to  New  England. 

Thomas  Lloyd,  often  mentioned  in  this  work, 
was  now  taken  with  a  sickness,  which  proved 
his  last.  After  a  few  days,  he  finished  his 
course,  on  the  tenth  of  the  Seventh  month,  aged 
about  fifty-four  years,  leaving  several  valuable 
children  behind.  He  was  a  younger  brother 
of  the  family  of  Dolobran,  Montgomeryshire, 
in  Wales  ;  was  brought  up  at  the  University 
of  Oxford,  and  was  in  some  respects  a  distin- 
guished scholar  there ;  he  came  early  over 
here,  with  his  religious  wife,  and  we  have  seen 
some  account  of  his  services.  He  was  reckon- 
ed a  cool,  temperate,  and  wise  man ;  an  ac- 
ceptable minister  in  the  Society  of  Friends, 
steady,  active,  and  useful,  both  in  the  govern-' 
ment,  and  in  many  other  cases,  particularly  in 
the  exercises  brought  on  his  Friends  by  George 
Keith,  of  which  a  considerable  share  fell  to 
him. 

Testimony  subscribed  by  several  Friends,  in 
behalf  of  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  Haverford, 
concerning  our  dear  and  ancient  brother, 
Thomas  Lloyd. 

The  love  of  God,  and  the  regard  we  have  to 
the  blessed  Truth,  constrains  us  to  give  forth 
this  testimony  concerning  the  faithful  servant 
of  the  Lord  and  our  dear  Friend,  Thomas 
Lloyd,  having  had  long  acquaintance  with  him 
both  in  Wales,  where  he  formerly  lived,  and 
also  in  Pennsylvania,  where  he  finished  his 
course,  and  laid  down  his  head  in  peace  with 
the  Lord,  and  is  at  rest  and  joy  with  him  for- 
ever. He  was  by  birth  of  them  who  are  call- 
ed gentry  ;  his  father  a  man  of  a  considerable 
estate,  and  of  great  esteem  in  his  time,  of  an 
ancient  house  and  estate  called  Dolobran,  in 
Montgomeryshire,  North  Wales.  He  was 
brought  up  at  the  best  schools,  and  from  thence 
to  the  college  at  Oxford ;  and  because  of  his 
great  natural  and  acquired  parts,  many  of  the 
great  ones  cast  an  eye  of  great  regard  upon 
him ;  and  being  preferred  degrees,  and  places 
of  worldly  preferments,  he  refused  them  all ; 
the  Lord  beginning  his  work  in  him,  and  caus- 
ing a  measure  of  his  light  to  shine  out  of  dark- 
ness in  his  heart,  which  gave  him  a  sight  of 
the  vain  forms,  customs  and  traditions  of  the 
schools  and  colleges,  and  the  vanity  of  logic, 
philosophy  and  the  liberal  arts,  so  called  ;  and 
hearing  of  the  poor  despised  people  called  Qua- 
kers, he  went  to  hear  them,  and  found  the  Lord's 
power  reached  unto  him,  and  came  over  him, 


to  the  humbling  and  bowing  of  his  heart  and 
spirit,  so  that  he  was  convinced  of  God's  ever- 
lasting Truth,  and  received  it  in  the  love  of  it, 
and  was  made  willing,  like  meek  Moses,  the 
ancient  servant  of  the  Lord,  to  choose  rather 
affliction  with  the  people  of  the  Lord,  than  the 
honour,  preferment  and  riches  of  this  world  ; 
for  the  earthly  wisdom,  or  that  of  the  world, 
came  to  be  of  no  reputation  with  him,  but  he 
became  a  fool  to  it  for  Christ's  sake,  to  bear 
the  reproaches  of  the  world,  to  the  admiration 
of  those  who  formerly  knew  him  ;  and  through 
self-denial,  and  taking  up  the  daily  cross  of 
Christ  Jesus,  which  crucified  his  former  will, 
affections  and  pleasures,  he  came  to  be  a  scho- 
lar in  Christ's  school,  and  in  the  fear  of  God 
to  learn  true  wisdom,  which  is  from  above ; 
and  by  departing  from  the  vanities  and  iniqui- 
ties of  the  world,  and  following  the  leadings, 
guidance,  and  instructions  of  the  divine  Light, 
grace  and  Spirit  of  Christ  Jesus,  he  came  more 
and  more  to  have  an  understanding  of  the 
mysteries  of  God's  kingdom,  and  of  the  things 
that  did  belong  to  his  peace  with  the  Lord  for- 
ever. And  so  made  an  able  minister  of  the 
everlasting  gospel  of  peace  and  salvation,  and 
his  acquired  parts  were  sanctified  to  Truth's 
service,  his  sound  and  effectual  ministry,  his 
godly  conversation,  meek  and  lamb-like  spirit, 
his  great  patience,  temperance,  humility,  and 
slowness  to  wrath,  his  love  to  the  brethren,  his 
godly  care  in  the  church  of  Christ  that  things 
might  be  kept  sweet  and  savoury,  and  in  good 
order,  his  helping  hand  to  the  weak,  and  gen- 
tleness in  admonition,  we  are  fully  satisfied 
have  a  Seal  and  Witness  in  the  hearts  of  all 
the  faithful  that  knew  him,  both  in  the  land  of 
his  nativity,  and  in  these  American  parts,  and 
cannot  be  forgotten  by  them.  We  may  in 
truth  say,  he  sought  not  himself,  nor  the  riches 
of  this  world,  but  his  eye  was  to  that  which  is 
everlasting,  and  was  given  up  to  spend  and  be 
spent  for  the  Truth,  and  the  sake  of  Friends. 
He  never  turned  his  back  on  the  Truth,  nor 
was  weary  in  his  travel  Sion-wards,  but  a 
sound  pillar  in  the  spiritual  building  of  the 
Lord  in  many  disputes,  both  with  them  called 
the  learned  clergy  of  England,  and  with  some 
called  peers  of  that  realm,  and  in  imprison- 
ments, and  much  loss  of  outward  things  to  the 
honour  of  Truth,  and  the  stopping  in  measure 
the  mouths  of  gainsayers,  and  persecutors. 
Yet  these  exercises  and  trials,  which  he  bore 
through  the  ability  God  gave  him,  in  the  land 
of  his  nativity,  are  small  to  be  compared  to  the 
many  and  great  exercise,  grief  and  sorrow  he 
met  withal,  and  went  through  in  Pennsylvania. 
It  is  hard  to  declare  what  we  have  known  of 
them ;  he,  with  much  meekness  and  patience 
bore  all,  and  we  are  well  satisfied  his  reward 
is  great  with  the  Lord.  The  revilings,  the 
great  provocations,  the  bitter  and  wicked  lan- 
guage and  rude  behaviour,  which  the  Lord 
gave  him  patience  to  bear  and  overcome,  he 
reviled  not  again,  nor  took  any  advantages, 
but  loved  his  enemies,  and  prayed  for  them 
that  despitefully  abused  him.  His  love  was 
sincere  to  the  Lord,  his  Truth  and  people,  to 
the  very  last.  And  although  it  has  pleased 
the  Lord  to  take  him  from  the  many  trials, 
exercises  and  temptations  of  this  world,  yet  his 
innocent' life  and  meek  spirit  lives  with  us,  and 
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his  memorial  is  sweet  and  comfortable  to  us, 
and  will  be  had  in  remembrance  by  the  faith- 
ful. 

He  was  taken  with  a  malignant  fever,  the 
5th  day  of  the  Seventh  month,  1694.  The 
pain  was  violent  on  his  outward  body,  yet  he 
bore  it'  with  much  patience.    And  the  10th  day 
of  the  same  month,  being  the  sixth  day  of  his 
sickness,    it   pleased    the   Lord  to  remove 
him  to  himself,  out  of  the  sorrow,  grief,  and 
troubles  of  this  world,  to  the  kingdom  of  ever- 
lasting joy  and  peace,  which  is  his  great  gain, 
although  great  loss  to  this  country.    His  ex- 
pressions, a  little  before  his  departure,  were 
taken  in  writing  for  the  satisfaction  of  Friends, 
many  of  them  being  present.    He  said  as  fol- 
loweth  :  "  Friends,  1  love  you  all,  and  I  am 
going  from  you  ;  I  die  in  unity  and  in  love 
with  all  faithful  Friends.    I  have  fought  a  good 
fight,  and  have  kept  the  faith,  which  stands  not 
in  the  wisdom  of  words,  but  in  the  power  of 
God.    I  have  sought  not  for  strife  and  conten- 
tion, but  for  the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
and  the  simplicity  of  the  gospel.    I  lay  down 
my  head  in  peace,  and  I  desire  you  may  all  do 
so.    Friends,  farewell  all."    He  also  spoke 
further  to  Griffith  Owen :  "  I  desire  thee  to 
mind  my  love  to  Friends  in  Old  England,  if 
thou  livest  to  go  over  to  see  them.    I  have 
lived  in  unity  with  them,  and  do  desire  the 
Lord  to  keep  them  all  faithful  to  the  end,  in 
the  simplicity  of  the  gospel." 
Griffith  Owen,  Rees  Jones,  Hugh  Roberts, 
John  Humphrey,  Robert  Owen,  Cadwallader 
Morgan,  John  Roberts,  John  Bevan,  Richard 
Walter,  Edward  Jones,  Daniel  Humphrey, 
Rees  Thomas,  John  Ev-ans,  Hugh  Jones, 
Ellis  Pugh,  David  Lawrence,  John  German, 
.Richard   Ormes,   Philip  Pritt,  Benjamin 
Humphrey,   Griffith  John,   David  Evans, 
William  Howel,  Morris  Lluellyn,  Edward 
'  Rees,  David  Meredith,  Ellis  Ellis,  William 
Jenkins,  William  Edward,  Stephen  Evans, 
Humphrey  Ellis,  William  Lewis. 

A  Testimony  is  in  my  heart  for  my  friend  and 

brother,  Thomas  Lloyd. 

He  was  a  man  that  the  Lord  visited  by  his 
eternal  Power  and  blessed  Spirit,  and  thereby 
gathered  him  to  a  knowledge  of  himself,  with 
many  thousands  more,  and  walked  in  humility 
and  fear,  till  he  knew  his  heart  purged  with 
the  spirit  of  judgment  and  burning,  and  was 
baptised  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  fire, 
and  so  put  on  Christ,  whom  he  knew  to  be  the 
Author  of  his  faith,  and  so  knew  him  to  be  his 
Divine  Saviour,  and  also  to  pour  forth  of  his 
Spirit  upon  him,  and  give  a  gift  of  the  ministry 
to  him,  amongst  many  of  his  brethren,  whom 
the  Lord  raised  to  proclaim  the  day  of  glad 
tidings  to  many  thousands.  And  he  was  zeal- 
ous for  the  Truth  upon  earth,  and  stood  in  de- 
fence of  the  gospel,  against  the  opposers  of  it, 
to  the  conclusion  of  his  days.  His  care  was 
to  the  opening  of  the  power  of  Truth  in  his 
gift,  as  one  who  knew  a  mortification  to  all  his 
own  abilities  and  acquired  parts,  which  made 
him  the  more  comely  in  the  sight  of  all  that 
loved  Truth  for  Truth's  sake,  and  kept  in  the 
simplicity  of  the  gospel,  which  he  loved  in  all ; 
and  was  tender  over  all  that  professed  Truth, 
and  ready  to  serve  all  professors,  and  profane  ; 


not  regarding  his  own  interest,  that  had  the 
least  share  in  many  of  his  concerns,  that 
Truth  and  righteousness  might  be  established 
in  the  earth,  and  that  God  might  reign  in  the 
house  of  Jacob.  The  loss  of  him  occasions 
my  spirit  to  mourn,  yet  not  as  one  without 
hope,  being  well  satisfied  he  is  at  rest  with 
Christ,  the  Redeemer,  who  lives  forever,  and 
shall  stand  the  last  upon  the  earth,  judging  all 
who  rise  up  against  him,  and  his  iaithful  fol- 
lowers, whose  care  have  been  to  follow  him 
through  the  many  tribulations,  and  have  wash- 
ed their  garments  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb; 
who  have  not  loved  their  lives  unto  death,  but 
given  up  all  for  Christ's  sake ;  these  are  they 
which  shall  reign  with  him  upon  Mount  Sion, 
and  shall  stand  with  palms  in  their  hands, 
(signs  of  victory,)  of  the  number  of  whom,  ] 
doubt  not  at  all,  was  this  my  dear  friend,  Tho- 
mas Lloyd.  His  love  and  care  was  great  over 
the  flock  of  God,  and  he  loved  the  unity  of  the 
brethren,  in  which  he  finished  his  testimony. 

He  was  a  pattern  of  humility  to  his  tender 
children,  over  whom  he  was  tender,  desiring 
their  growth  in  the  Truth  above  all.  And  I 
pray  God  that  they  may  follow  his  example, 
and  keep  to  the  same  Power  that  preserved 
him  ;  so  will  the  blessing  of  God  rest  upon 
them,  and  will  enrich  them  every  way.  He  is 
removed  from  us,  and  though  it  be  our  loss,  it 
is  his  everlasting  gain  ;  and  we  rejoice  in  that 
his  spirit  lives  amongst  us,  as  those  that  are 
brought  to  the  general  assembly,  and  to  the 
church  of  the  first-born,  and  to  God,  the  Judge 
of  all,  and  to  Christ  Jesus,  the  Mediator,  and 
to  the  blood  of  sprinkling,  that  speaketh  better 
things  than  that  of  Abel,  lhat  cried  for  ven- 
geance ;  and  removed  out  of  this  troublesome 
world,  and  do  believe  that  he  is  entered  into 
that  mansion  of  glory,  where  the  wicked  cease 
from  troubling,  and  where  the  weary  are  at 
rest,  and  the  strife  of  tongues  cannot  reach 
him.  He  needs  not  these  characters  to  set 
forth  the  excellency  of  his  pious  life,  neither 
shall  I  attribute  anylhing  unto  him,  but  to  that 
Power  that  made  him  what  he  was  to  God, 
and  what  he  was  that  was  good  to  all  man- 
kind. Desiring  we  that  remain  may  walk  as 
we  had  him  for  our  example,  who  was  a  faith- 
ful follower  of  our  great  Pattern  and  Example, 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  preserved  him,  and 
is  only  able  to  preserve  us,  to  whom  I  commit 
all,  and  remain  a  true  lover  of  the  souls  of  all 
men. 

James  Dickenson. 
They  that  be  wise  shall  be  as  the  brightness 
of  the  firmament,  and  they  that  turn  many  to 
righteousness,  as  the  stars,  forever  and  ever. 
Dan.  xii.  3. 

Robert  Barrow,  of  Westmoreland,  and  Rob- 
ert Wardel,  of  Sunderland,  two  ancient  Friends 
of  the  ministry,  came  this  year  to  visit  their 
brethren  in  America ;  and  first  performing 
their  errand  t^the  comfort  and  encouragement 
of  those  in  these  provinces,  afterwards  visited 
New  England,  and  other  parts  on  the  conti- 
nent. The  latter  had  an  extraordinary  talent 
as  to  discipline,  the  former  excelled  in  the  min- 
istry. 

1695. — In  the  year  1695,  Jonathan  Tyler, 
an  eminent  young  minister,  came  likewise  to 


visit  his  Friends  in  these  provinces,  and  went 
through  them,  to  their  great  satisfaction.  He 
afterwards  went  to  England,  and  elsewhere  on 
the  continent. 

Hugh  Roberts  and  Joseph  Kirkbride  went 
also  this  year  to  pay  a  religious  visit  to  the 
churches  of  their  brethren  in  New  England, 
being  the  first  public  Friends  from  among  the 
settlers  in  Pennsylvania,  that  had  gone  there 
upon  that  occasion,  except  John  Delavall,  who 
had  been  with  Jacob  Tilner,  in  1692. 

1696. — James  Dickenson  came  now  a  sec- 
ond time  on  a  religious  visit  to  these  provinces, 
and  Jacob  Fallowfield  with  him,  whose  servi- 
ces were  very  acceptable. 

Richard  Hoskins  and  George  Gray,  both 
from  Pennsylvania,  this  year  paid  their  breth- 
ren in  New  England  a  religious  visit. 

Henry  Payton  and  his  sister,  from  England, 
in  this  year  passed  through  these  provinces  in 
the  work  of  Ihe  ministry,  with  acceptable  ser- 
vice. 

(To  be  con  ti  iiued.J 


Those  teachers  which  are  made  by  man, 
say,  the  letter  is  the  Light — the  letter  is  the 
Word — the  four  books,  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke 
and  John  is  the  Gospel :  when  the  letter  saith, 
Christ  is  the  glad  tidings  which  was  promised, 
the  Lamb  of  God  which  taketh  away  the  sins 
of  the  world,  and  this  we  witness  to  be  fulfilled. 
The  gospel  of  Christ,  which  is  the  power  of 
God  to  salvation,  (Rom.  i.  16,)  was  before  the 
four  books  were,  though  they  contain  true  de- 
clarations thereof. 

All  they  that  are  in  the  light  are  in  unity; 
for  the  light  is  but  one,  and  those  who  know 
the  light  are  in  unity.  All  who  know  the 
Word  which  is  a  mystery,  are  come  to  the  be- 
ginning, are  sanctified  by  the  Word,  and  clean 
through  the  Word.  For  this  Word  is  a  fire, 
burning  up  all  corruption,  as  a  hammer  beats 
down  all  high  minds,  high  nature,  that  the  pure 
seed  may  be  raised  up.  As  a  sword  it  cuts  to 
pieces,  divides  asunder  the  precious  from  the 
vile,  and  makes  a  separation  inwardly  and 
outwardly  from  uncleanliness ;  and  this  is  the 
word  of  reconciliation  that  reconcileth  togeth- 
er to  God,  and  gathers  the  hearts  of  his  togeth- 
er, to  live  in  love  and  unity  one  with  another, 
and  lets  them  see  how  they  have  been  strangers 
and  aliens  from  the  life  of  God. — Fox. 

War. 

It  is  gratifying  to  observe  that  of  late  years, 
wars  between  civilized  nations  have  sensibly 
diminished  in  number  and  frequency  ;  but  this 
abatement  of  the  war  spirit  is  not  believed  to 
have  been  induced  by  any  religious  objection 
to  war,  but  is  the  result  mainly  of  political  ex- 
pediency, and  of  some  respect  to  public  opinion, 
which  to  a  considerable  extent,  is  now  perhaps, 
from  various  considerations,  enlisted  in  the 
cause  of  international  peace.  But  that  wars 
are  not  yet  considered  wrong  in  principle,  is 
but  too  manifest  from  the  unhappy  conflicts  in 
China  and  Afghanistan,  in  which  the  British 
power  was  lately  engaged.  The  world  has 
no  guarantee  against  the  recurrence  of  war, 
until  the  practice  is  admitted  bv  Christian 
governments  to  be  absolutely  forbidden  by  their 
religion.    By  many,  governments  arc  thought 
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to  be  incapable  of  committing  sin — that  war 
declared  by  them  is  fully  justifiable.  But  gov- 
ernments are  composed  of  individuals,  and 
every  man  who  gives  his  voice  for  war  is  impli- 
cated in  the  guilt  of  it. 

Fires  of  Last  Year. — As  the  year  1845, 
will  probably  be  designated  hereafter  as  "  the 
great  fire  year,"  the  Philadelphia  Daily  Chron- 
cle  has  prepared  and  published  a  record  which 
embraces  all  the  fires  of  any  account  that  have 
occurred,  in  the  United  States,  Canada  and  the 
West  Indies,  from  the  31st  of  December,  1844, 
to  January  1st,  1846.  The  Chronicle  says, 
in  summing  up  the  losses  as  given  in  their  ac- 
count, we  find  they  amount  to  the  enormous 
sum  of  twenty-seven  millions  eight  hundred 
and  twemty-five  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars !  and  yet  this  monstrous  sum 
does  not  cover,  according  to  our  calculation, 
more  than  two-thirds  the  actual  loss  which  has 
been  sustained  by  fire  in  the  United  States,  Ca- 
nada, and  the  West  Indies,  during  the  year 
1845.  When  it  is  taken  into  consideration 
that  we  have  not  estimated  the  immense  forests 
of  timber  that  have  been  destroyed,  and  proba- 
bly a  thousand  fires  where  the  losses  have  been 
but  a  few  hundred  dollars,  we  shall  not  be  far 
out  of  our  calculation.  The  loss  of  property 
is  immense,  and  we  cannot  point  to  another 
year  within  our  recollection,  wherein  the  des- 
truction of  property  by  the  devouring  element 
has  been  greater. 

A  Pleasing  Incident. — The  New  Orleans 
Protestant  mentions  the  following  pleasing  in- 
cident. A  steamer  left  New  Orleans  for  Mo- 
bile, and  after  proceeding  twenty  miles  in  her 
course,  a  lady  passenger  discovered  that  her 
little  son,  eight  years  of  age,  was  not  on  board. 
A  discovery  so  painful  threw  the  fond  mother 
into  a  state  of  indescribable  anguish.  She 
knew  not  what  was  the  fate  of  her  boy,  and 
busy  imagination  suggested  the  worst  forms  of 
evil  as  having  befallen  him.  Sympathizing 
passengers  endeavoured  to  mitigate  her  distress 
by  suggesting  the  probability  of  his  having 
been  left  on  the  wharf  at  New  Orleans,  and 
that  she  would  yet  embrace  him.  Relief  came 
from  a  quarter  which  had  not  been  thought  of. 
The  Captain  of  the  boat,  under  the  most  gene- 
rous and  noble  impulse,  on  learning  the  cir- 
cumstances, immediately  rounded  his  vessel 
and  returned  to  New  Orleans.  The  passen- 
gers commended  him,  the  mother  was  over- 
whelmed with  gratitude.  The  boy  was  found, 
the  mother  comforted,  and  although  the  captain 
had  lost  forty  miles,  yet  with  additional  speed 
he  made  the  passage  within  an  hour  of  the 
usual  time.  We  love  to  look  on  such  sunny 
spots  when  they  brighten  this  dark  and  selfish 
world;  and  the  praise  of  the  man  who  thus  act- 
ed is,  that  he  did  what  few  would  have  done  in 
the  same  circumstances. — Pres. 


Nothing  more  hinders  a  soul  from  coming  to 
Christ  than  a  vain  love  of  the  world  ;  and  till  a 
soul  is  freed  from  it,  it  can  never  have  a  true 
love  for  God. 

The  love  of  the  world  is  a  moth  in  a  Christ- 
tian's  life.    •  • 


Population  of  Newark.— The  census  of 
Newark,  New  Jersey,  recently  taken  by  B. 
Pierson,  under  direction  of  the  city  authorities, 
has  been  completed ;  and  his  tables  show  a 
population  of  25,400— being  an  increase  of 
Si  10  in  five  years. 

Liberal  Bequests. — Oliver  Smith,  of  Hat- 
field, Massachusetts,  in  his  will  has  left  $200,- 
000  for  the  establishment  of  an  Agricultural 
School  in  Northampton ;  080,000  is  given  to 
eight  towns,  viz  : — Northampton,  Hadley,  Am- 
herst, Hatfield,  Williamsburg,  Deerfield,  Green- 
field and  Whately,  as  a  permanent  fund  for  the 
benefit  of  orphan  children  and  children  of  the 
poorer  classes.  The  fund  is  to  be  managed 
by  trustees.  Also  $10,000  to  the  Colonization 
Society. — Late  paper. 


"  The  cup  which  my  Father  giveth  me  shall 
I  not  drink  it?"  By  the  sorrow  and  the  joy 
alike  we  are  training  for  the  skies. 
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On  the  subject  of  the  Oregon  dispute  be- 
tween this  country  and  England,  about  which 
we  hear  so  much,  we  have  been  slow  to  admit 
the  possibility,  that  in  the  present  advanced 
state  of  light  and  civilization,  two  nations,  hav- 
ing so  many  motives,  moral,  social,  and  reli- 
gious, to  bind  them  in  amity  together,  can  be 
so  utterly  reckless,  and  foolish,  and  anti-chris- 
tian,  as  to  involve  themselves  in  all  the  hor- 
rors of  war  for  the  possession  of  a  wild  tract  of 
country,  thousands  of  miles  separated  from 
them  respectively,  and  the  title  to  which,  on 
either  part,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  is  of  a  dubious 
character.  We  nave  cherished^  the  hope  that 
wise,  and  pacific  counsels  would  prevail  at 
Washington,  over  the  rash  and  fiery  spirits 
there,  and  in  the  end  bring  about  a  friendly  ad- 
justment. The  National  Intelligencer,  one  of 
the  most  able  and  judicious  papers  in  the  coun- 
try, has  hitherto  given  encouragement  to  the 
opinion  that  peaceful  measures  would  ultimate- 
ly triumph.  From  the  subjoined,  however,  it 
would  seem  that  the  hopeful  character  of  the 
Editor's  views,  have,  in  some  degree,  under- 
gone a  change.  We  copy  from  the  Inquirer 
of  13th  instant : 

Peace  or  War. 
The  National   Intelligencer  of  yesterday 
closes  an  editorial  article  with  this  language  : 

"  We  cannot,  even  now  that  the  course  of 
the  debate  in  the  House  has  unsealed  our  eyes, 
and  shown  us  how  near  we  stand  to  the  edge 
of  a  precipice,  persuade  ourselves  that  a  ma- 
jority in  either  House  of  Congress  would,  all 
things  else  being  equal,  prefer  war  to  peace : 
but  we  must  confess  our  apprehensions  that 
the  tone  of  the  debate  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, connected,  as  it  must  be,  in  the  es- 
timation of  all  the  foreign/world,  with  the  claim 
to  '  the  whole  of  Oregon,'  set  up  in  the  Presi- 
dent's Message,  cannot  but  be  of  the  worst  au- 
gury for  the  maintenance  of  peace. 

"  We  desire,,  therefore,  to  recall  any  expres- 


sions of  confidence  which  we  have  heretofore 
felt  ourselves  authorised  to  use,  in  regard  to 
the  peaceful  termination  of  this  Oregon  dis- 
pute ;  hoping,  at  the  same  time,  that  counsels, 
wiser  than  those  which  now  seem  in  the  as- 
cendant, may  yet  avert  the  dire  catastrophe  of 
War." 


Considerable  solicitude  pervades  the  com- 
munity as  to  what  may  have  been  the  effect  in 
England  of  the  President's  Message  at  the 
opening  of  Congress.  A  few  days  will  proba- 
bly bring  us  information  on  this  head.  In  the 
interim,  it  would  appear  from  all  that  we 
know,  that  the  British  Cabinet  was  not  indis- 
posed to  conciliation.  The  following  is  of  this 
tendency : 

"  Important. — A  correspondent  of  the  New 
York  Journal  of  Commerce  writes  thus,  under 
.date  of  Washington,  Dec.  31st. — '  I  have  seen 
a  letter  from  a  high  official  source  in  London, 
brought  by  the  last  steamer  to  a  gentleman  in 
this  city,  which  says : — "  Unless  your  Presi- 
dent is  the  most  unreasonable  man  alive,  there 
can  be  no  difficulty  about  Oregon !"  ■  The 
same  writer  says,  that  the  views  of  the  British 
government  in  relation  to  America  are  as  paci- 
fic as  can  be,  and  adds,  that  the  repeal  of  their 
corn  laws  and  food  taxes  is  certain.'  " 


Northern  Soup  House. 
The  Northern  Soup  Society  has  opened  its 
house  in  Fourth  street,  above  Coates,  for  the 
distribution  of  Soup,  between  the  hours  of  ele- 
ven and  one  o'clock,  daily,  (First-days  except- 
ed,) to  deserving  applicants.  Persons  applying 
for  Soup  are  required  to  bring  a  written  recom- 
mendation, signed  by  a  respectable  citizen. 
'  Donations  in  money,  flour,  vegetables,  &c, 
will  be  gratefully  received  by  Ebenezer  Levick, 
Treasurer,  No.  240  North  Third  Street,  or  by 
either  of  the  undersigned. 

John  Childs,  No.  452  North  Second  Street; 
Joel  Cadbury,  No.  32  South  Front  Street, 
and  No.  9  Franklin  Street ;  Jacob  Thomas, 
Arch,  above  12th,  and  No.  10  North  Front 
Street;  Horatio  C.  Wood,  No.  35  Chesnut, 
and  No.  210  Race  Street. 


A  Young  Man,  a  member  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  wishes  to  obtain  a  situation  in  a 
Wholesale  Commission  Store.  Inquire  at  this 
office. 


Wanted. 

A  Teacher  wanted  to  take  charge  of  a  school 
at  Lampeter,  Lancaster  county.  One  with  a 
family  would  be  preferred ;  and  who  can  be 
accommodated  with  a  house  and  garden,  and 
needful  outbuildings.  The  school  will  be  ready 
by  the  1st  of  Fourth  month  next. 

Address  Isaac  Evans,  Enterprise  P.  O., 
Lancaster  county,  Pa. 


Died,  at  the  residence  of  Jiis  son-in-law,  Joseph 
Chambers,  Chester  county,  Pa.,  on  the  morning  of  the 
5th  instant,  John  Philips,  in  the  ninety-third  year  of 
his  age,  an  elder  and  member  of  New  Garden  Month- 
ly and  particular  meeting. 
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BARNES'S  DISCOURSE. 

A  Discourse  on  the  Virtues  and  Public  Ser- 
vices of  William  Perm.  By  Albert 
Barnes. 

We  have  to  add  another  to  the  gratifying 
proofs  of  the  spread  of  sound  practical  Chris- 
tianity. The  oration  of  Charles  Sumner  is 
not  more  remarkable  than  the  thanksgiving 
sermon  of  Albert  Barnes.  Not  that  there  is 
anything  so  remarkable  in  the  circumstance  of 
"  a  discourse  on  the  virtues  and  public  services 
of  William  Penn"  being  delivered  anywhere 
within  the  state  of  Pennsylvania.  All  intelli- 
gent men  recognize  the  influence  of  his  tolerant 
prinoiples  and  liberal  institutions,  in  the  happi- 
ness and  prosperity  of  our  beloved  common- 
wealth. But  the  tenor  and  character  of  this 
discourse  are  so  truly  Christian  and  enlighten- 
ed, that  we  cannot  but  rejoice  in  its  hearty  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  truth  of  some  of  our 
great  doctrines  for  which  our  ancestors  suf- 
fered : — 

"  I  remarked  that  there  were  some  views 
and  principles  held  by  Penn  and  his  fellow-la- 
bourers, which  were  in  advance  of  those 
which  were  commonly  held  in  his  age  ;  which 
struck  farther  onward  into  the  progress  of  the 
world,  and  which  are  destined  to  become  per- 
manent and  fixed  maxims  in  society,  in  its  ad- 
vances towards  that  degree  of  perfection  which 
it  is  yet  to  reach.  The  time  will  not  permit 
me  to  go  so  fully  into  a  statement  of  them  as 
justice  to  the  subject  might  seem  to  demand, 
but  some  of  the  points  may  be  briefly  referred 
to. 

"(1.)  Among  the  first  of  these  principles, 
were  the  views  held  by  Penn  on  the  subject  of 
toleration  in  religion.  All  the  Puritan  family 
entertained  principles  which  would  have  led  to 
this,  but  it  must  be  admitted  that  they  had  not 
been  so  fully  wrought  out  and  developed  among 
the  first  colonists  that  settled  this  country,  as 
they  were  in  the  mind  of  Penn.  It  is  also  to 
be  admitted  that  the  same  principle  found  a 
home  in  the  heart  of  Lord  Baltimore,  and  en- 
tered into  the  views  which  prevailed  in  the  set- 
tlement of  Maryland — from  what  cause,  and 
with  what  degree  of  consistency  with  the  reli- 
gion which  was  held  by  Lord  Baltimore,  we 
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may  perhaps  consider  if  there  is  another  op- 
portunity to  preach  a  thanksgiving  sermon.  In 
the  North,  these  principles,  though  recognized 
in  the  immortal  paper  drawn  up  on  board  the 
Mayflower,  found  their  full  development  only 
in  the  time  of  Roger  Williams,  and  the  found- 
ing of  Rhode  Island.  In  our  own  state,  they 
began  with  the  beginning.  The  principle  of 
the  universal  toleration  of  religious  opinions 
was  the  corner-stone  of  the  commonwealth. 
The  word  toleration,  however,  does  not  exact- 
ly express  the  full  idea,  since  even  that  word 
implies  that  the  magistrate  has  a  right  to  some 
kind  of  jurisdiction  in  the  case.  The  true  ex- 
pression is,  equality — liberty — for  the  magis- 
trate has  no  more  right  to  tolerate  me  than  I 
have  him — since  I  am  as  free  as  he  is,  and 
neither  of  us  have  any  jurisdiction  whatever  in 
the  premises.  The  great  and  cardinal  truth, 
for  which  we  can  never  be  too  grateful  to  God, 
or  cherish  too  profound  a  regard  for  the  ser- 
vices of  Penn,  which  was  laid  at  the  founda- 
tion of  this  commonwealth,  was,  that  every 
man  has  an  inherent  right  to  worship  God 
according  to  the  dictates  of  conscience.  This 
position  he  had  defended  in  England  ;  this  he 
sought  to  make  inviolable  by  positive  law.  He 
therefore  at  first  declared^  essential  and  fun- 
damental ;  it  was  afterwards  incorporated  into 
the  Great  Law  of  1682  ;  (Tyson,  p.  12  ;)  and 
finally  became  a  part  of  the  perpetual  laws  and 
the  constitution  of  the  Province.  He  came,  to 
use  his  own  language,  to  establish  '  a  free  col- 
ony for  all  mankind.'  '  In  an  age  which  had 
seen  a  popular  revolution  shipwreck  popular 
liberty  among  selfish  factions  ;  which  had  seen 
Hugh  Peters  and  Henry  Vane  perish  by  the 
hangman's  cord  and  the  axe ;  in  an  age  when 
Sydney  nourished  the  pride  of  patriotism  rather 
than  the  sentiment  of  philanthropy  ;  when  Rus- 
sell stood  for  the  liberties  of  his  order,  and  not 
for  new  enfranchisements  ;  when  Harrington, 
and  Shaftesbury,  and  Locke,  thought  govern- 
ment should  rest  on  property,  Penn  did  not 
despair  of  humanity.'  (Bancroft,  ii.  381,  332.) 
He  resolved  to  set  up  a  government  which 
should  cherish  at  once  the  idea  of  entire  reli- 
gious freedom,  and  of  the  ability  of  the  people 
for  self-government; — and  came  to  make  trial 
of  his  great  experiment  on  the  shores  of  the 
Delaware. 

"  I  need  not  say  to  you  that  this  has  been 
in  our  world  a  principle  of  slow  growth.  It 
was  unknown  in  Greece — for  Socrates  died 
because  it  was  not  understood  ;  it  was  unknown 
in  Rome — for  the  state  there  claimed  the  pow- 
er to  recognize  the  gods  which  should  be  wor- 
shipped in  the  Pantheon  ;  it  was  unknown  even 
in  Judea — for  a  national  or  state  religion  was 
established  there ;  it  was  unknown  in  Europe 
in  the  middle  ages — for  all  the  horrors  of  the 
inquisition  grew  out  of  the  fact  that  it  was  un- 
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known ;  it  is  unknown  in  Turkey,  and  in  Chi- 
na,  and  in  Persia,  and  Arabia — for  the  state 
regards  religion  as  under  its  auspices  ;  it  was 
unknown  in  England  up  to  the  days  of  the  Pu- 
ritans— for  all  the  sufferings  of  the  non-con- 
formists, and  all  the  persecutions  in  the  time  of 
Mary,  were  originated  by  the  fact  that  this  was 
unknown.  The  sentiment  of  entire  freedom  in 
religion;  of  perfect  liberty  lo  worship  God  ac- 
cording to  our  own  views  of  right ;  of  univer- 
sal toleration,  or  rather  of  entire  equality  in 
this  respect — for  the  word  tolerate  does  not 
meet  the  idea  ;  the  belief  that  religion  is  to  be 
kept  separate  from  the  state,  and  is  safe  when 
the  state  shall  in  no  way  attempt  to  regulato 
its  movements — is  the  last  point  which  society 
is  to  reach  in  this  direction — the  ultima 
thule — in  its  progress.  It  is  impossible  to 
conceive  that  there  is  to  be  anything  beyond 
this,  which  mankind  are  to  desire  in  their  pro- 
gress toward  perfectness — and  when  this  shall 
be  everywhere  reached,  the  affairs  of  the  world 
will  be  put  on  a  new  footing.  Ten  thousand 
evils  will  at  once  flee  away,  and  universal 
praise  ascend  before  God. 

"  (2.)  A  second  principle  in  which  the  Foun- 
der of  this  Commonwealth,  and  the  denomina- 
tion with  which  he  acted,  was  in  advance  of 
his  age — perhaps  many  generations  in  advance 
— was  in  regard  to  the  evils  and  wrongs  of 
war,  and  to  the  value  of  the  blessings  of  peace. 
I  will  not  say  that  all  their  sentiments  on  this 
subject  were  absolutely  correct,  nor  will  I  say 
that  a  strictly  defensive  war  is  never  right. 
But  even  in  regard  to  those  wars,  so  called,  of 
defence,  it  might  he  found  that  there  has  been 
but  a  small  portion  of  them  that  might  not  have 
been  avoided  if  there  had  been  no  preparation 
for  war  in  time  of  peace,  and  no  holding  forth 
those  preparations  in  insulting  language  to 
'  bully'  other  nations  ;  if  there  had  been  no  un- 
just provocations  on  their  part;  if  there  had 
been  timely  remonstrances  and  appeals  to  the 
reason,  the  conscience,  and  the  sense  of  right 
of  those  who  had  injured  them  ;  if  there  had 
been  a  little  longer  patience  under  their  provo- 
cations ;  if  there  had  been  more  readiness  on 
their  part  for  patient  negociation  ;  and  if  thcro 
had  been  a  willingness  to  rely  on  the  media- 
tion of  friendly  powers.  It  is  even  a  great 
question,  which  is  not  yet  wrought  out,  whe- 
ther the  war  of  our  own  Revolution — which 
we  are  accustomed  to  regard  as  the  most  hon- 
ourable of  all  wars^—  might  not  have  been 
avoided,  and  the  nation  this  day  as  independent 
and  prosperous  as  now,  if  not  a  blow  had  been 
struck  in  return,  when  we  had  been  so  much 
wronged.  But,  however  this  may  be,  no  ono 
can  doubt  that  that  community  which  settled 
this  Commonwealth,  was  immeasurably  in  ad- 
vance of  that  age,  and  even  of  this  age,  in  the 
principles  which  were  held  on  war ;  and  as  lit- 
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tie  can  it  be  doubted  that  society  will  yet  in  its 
progress  come  up  to  those  principles,  and  that 
they  will  enter  into  the  permanent  maxims  of 
the  nations  of  the  earth.  No  man  that  be- 
lieves the  Bible  can  doubt  that  the  period  is 
coming,  when  the  '  sword  shall  be  beat  into  a 
ploughshare,  and  the  spear  into  a  pruning- 
hook,'  and  when  '  nations  will  learn  war  no 
more.'  And  no  man  who  takes  a  philosophic 
view  of  things,  can  fail  to  see  that  there  are 
deep  causes  in  operation  now  in  society,  which 
will  inevitably  work  out  this  result ;  that  there 
are  principles  and  ?naxi?ns  beginning  to  be 
universally  admitted,  which  can  never  be  fully 
expanded  without  putting  an  end  to  war. 

"  There  is  no  one  subject  on  which  men 
have  been  more  wicked  than  in  regard  to  war. 
There  has  been  no  one  subject  on  which  they 
have  been,  and  are,  more  befooled.  There  is 
no  one  thing  on  which  the  sentiments  of  the 
world  are  more  certainly  destined  to  a  change. 
There  is  no  one  thing  on  which  so  much  repu- 
tation has  been  gained,  in  reference  to  which 
the  estimate  of  the  world  is  to  be  reversed. 
There  is  no  one  thing  in  which  praises  are  so 
certainly  to  be  changed  to  execrations.  There 
is  no  one  thing  in  which  the  opinions  which 
history  records  are  so  certainly  destined  to  be 
set  aside.  There  is  no  one  thing  in  which 
there  is  to  be  such  a  revolution  in  the  whole 
nomenclature,  as  that  which  is  to  be  applied  to 
the  names,  glory,  and  fame,  and  military  re- 
nown. The  man  who  dies,  or  has  died,  or 
shall  hereafter  die,  with  only  a  military  repu- 
tation, is  destined  either  to  be  ultimately  for- 
gotten, or  to  be  remembered  with  dishonour. 
The  reputation  which  has  been  founded  on  le- 
gislative wisdom ;  on  discoveries  in  the  sci- 
ences, and  inventions  in  the  arts ;  on  having 
evolved  some  new  principle  of  liberty ;  on  mak- 
ing an  elementary  spelling  book,  or  a  new  ge- 
ography, or  arithmetic  ;  on  devising  some  plan 
for  alleviating  the  miseries  of  the  prisoner,  and 
setting  at  liberty  those  who  are  bound,  is  to 
grow  brighter  and  brighter  by  increasing  years, 
till  the  full  splendour  of  these  collected  lights 
shall  constitute  the  glory  of  the  earth's  Mille- 
nium. The  man  that  invented  the  Greek  fire, 
or  that  taught  to  temper  better  the  Damascus 
blade,  or  that  found  out  a  more  destructive 
spear,  or  that  first  concentrated  poison  in  which 
to  dip  his  arrow  of  death,  or  that  discovered 
gunpowder,  or  that  invented  the  rifle  or  Paix- 
han  gun,  it  will  be  well  for  him  that  his  name 
shall  be  forgotten  in  the  advancing  light  of  the 
world,  or  he  will  be  remembered  only  with  that 
immortal  band  of  apostate  angels,  described  by 
the  great  poet,  to  whom  the  most  terrific  por- 
tion of  this  invention  is  traced, 

4  On  war  and  mutual  slaughter  bent.' 

 1  In  a  moment  up  they  turned 

Wide  the  celestial  soil,  and  saw  beneath 

The  originals  of  nature  in  their  crude 

Conception  ;  sulphurous  and  nitrous  foam 

They  found,  they  mingled,  and,  with  subtilo  art, 

Concocted  and  adjusted,  they  reduced 

To  blackest  grain,  and  into  store  conveyed ;' 

the  invention  of 

 those  deep-throated  engines, 

*  Disgorging  foul 
Their  dev'Iish  glut,  chained  thunderbolts  and 
hail 

Of  iron  globes.'  Par.  Lost,  book  vi. 

(To  be  concluded.) 
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For  "  Tiie  Friend." 

The  True  Grandeur  of  Nations. 

The  true  Grandeur  of  Nations.  An  Oration 
delivered  before  the  Authorities  of  the  City 
of  Boston,  July  4,  1845.  By  Charles 
Sumner. 

(Continued  from  page  133.) 

"  The  sentiment,  that  in  time  of  peace  we 
must  prepare  for  war,  has  been  transmitted 
from  distant  ages  when  brute  force  prevailed. 
It  is  the  terrible  inheritance,  the  damnosa  hasre- 
ditas,  which  painfully  reminds  the  people  of 
our  day  of  their  relations  with  the  Past.  It 
belongs  to  the  rejected  dogmas  of  barbarism. 
It  is  the  companion  of  those  harsh  rules  of  ty- 
ranny by  which  the  happiness  of  the  many 
has  been  offered  up 'to  the  propensities  of  the 
few.  It  is  the  child  of  suspicion  and  the  fore- 
runner of  violence.  Having  in  its  favour  the 
almost  uninterrupted  usage  of  the  world,  it  pos- 
sesses a  hold  on  the  common  mind,  which  is 
not  easily  unloosed.  And  yet  the  conscienti- 
ous soul  cannot  fail,  on  careful  observation, 
to  detect  its  most  mischievous  fallacy — a  falla- 
cy the  most  costly  the  world  has  witnessed, 
and  which  dooms  nations  to  annual  tributes  in 
comparison  with  which  all  that  have  been  ex- 
torted by  conquest  are  as  the  widow's  mite  by 
the  side  of  the  Pharisaical  contributions.  So 
true  is  what  Rousseau  said,  and  Guizot  has 
since  repeated,  '  That  a  bad  principle  is  far 
worse  than  a  bad  fact ;'  for  the  operations  of 
the  one  are  finite,  while  those  of  the  other  are 
infinite. 

"  I  speak  of  this  principle  with  earnestness  ; 
for  I  believe  it  to  be  erroneous  and  false,  found- 
ed in  ignorance  and  barbarism,  unworthy  of 
an  age  of  light,  and  disgraceful  to  Christians. 
I  have  called  it  a  principle ;  but  it  is  a  mere 
prejudice — sustained  by  human  example  only, 
and  not  by  lofty  truth — in  obeying  which  we 
imitate  the  early  mariners,  who  steered  from 
headland  to  headland  and  hugged  the  shore, 
unwilling  to  venture  upon  the  broad  ocean, 
where  their  guide  should  be  the  luminaries  of 
Heaven." 

"  To  William  Penn  belongs  the  distinction, 
destined  to  brighten  as  men  advance  in  virtue, 
of  first,  in  human  history,  establishing  the  Law 
of  Love  as  a  rule  of  conduct  for  the  intercourse 
of  nations.  While  he  recognized  as  a  great 
end  of  government,  '  to  support  power  in  rever- 
ence with  the  people,  and  to  secure  the  people 
from  the  abuse  of  power,'  he  declined  the  su- 
perfluous protection  of  arms  against  foreign 
force,  and  'aimed  to  reduce  the  savage  nations 
by  just  and  gentle  manners  to  the  love  of  civil 
society  and  the  Christian  religion.'  His  serene 
countenance,  as  he  stands  with  his  followers  in 
what  he  called  the  sweet  and  clear  air  of  Penn- 
sylvania, all  unarmed,  beneath  the  spreading 
elm,  forming  the  great  treaty  of  friendship  with 
the  untutored  Indians, — who  fill  with  savage 
display  the  surrounding  forest  as  far  as  the 
eye  can  reach, — not  to  wrest  their  lands  by 
violence,  but  to  obtain  them  by  peaceful  pur- 
chase, is,  to  my  mind,  the  proudest  picture  in 
the  history  of  our  country.  '  The  great  Cod,' 
said  this  illustrious  Quaker,  in  his  words  of  sin- 
cerity and  truth,  addressed  to  the  Sachems, 
'  has  written  his  law  in  our  hearts,  by  which 


we  are  taught  and  commanded  to  love,  and  to 
help,  and  to  do  good  to  one  another.    It  is  no.j  t 
our  custom  to  use  hostile  weapons  against  oui'  si 
fellow-creatures,  for  which  reason  we  have  t 
come  unarmed.    Our  object  is  not  to  do  injury  ; 
but  to  do  good.    We  have  met,  then,  in  the  c 
broad  pathway  of  good  faith,  and  good  will,  sc  j 
that  no  advantage  can  be  taken  on  either  side,  j 
but  all  is  to  be  openness,  brotherhood  and  love  ;j  < 
while  all  are  to  be  treated  as  of  the  same  flesh|  i 
and  blood.'    These  are,  indeed,  words  of  truej .  i 
greatness.    'Without  any  carnal  weapons,5! 
says  one  of  his  companions, '  we  entered  the  II 
land,  and  inhabited  therein  as  safe  as  if  there  j 
had  been  thousands  of  garrisons.'    '  This  littlei 
State,'  says  Oldmixon,  'subsisted  in  the  midsti| 
of  six  Indian  nations,  without  so  much  as  a  mi-j 
litia  for  its  defence.'    A  great  man  worthy  of  | 
the  mantle  of  Penn,  the  venerable  philanthro-  j 
pist,  Clarkson,  in  his  life  of  the  founder  of 
Pennsylvania,  says,  '.  The  Pennsylvanians  be-  I 
came  armed,  though  without  arms  ;  they  be-  U 
came  strong,  though  without  strength  ;  they  H 
became  safe  without  the  ordinary  means  of  I 
safety.    The  constable's  staff  was  the  only  in-  |j 
strument  of  authority  amongst  them  for  the  \\ 
greater  part  of  a  century,  and  never,  during  . 
the  administration  of  Penn,  or  that  of  his  proper  I 
successors,  was  there  a  quarrel  or  a  war.' 

"  Greater  than  the  divinity  that  doth  hedge  a 
king,  is  the  divinity  that  encompasses  the  righte- 
ous man,  and  the  righteous  people.  The  flow- 
ers of  prosperity  smiled  in  the  blessed  foot- 
prints of  William  Penn.  His  people  were  un- 
molested and  happy,  while  (sad,  but  true  con- 
trast !)  those  of  other  colonies,  acting  upon  the 
policy  of  the  world,  building  forts,  and  showing 
themselves  in  arms,  not  after  receiving  prttvo-  I 
cation,  but  merely  in  the  anticipation,  or  from 
the  fear,  of  insults  or  danger,  were  harassed  by 
perpetual  alarms,  and  pierced  by  the  sharp 
arrows  of  savage  war. 

"  This  pattern  of  a  Christian  Commonwealth 
never  fails  to  arrest  the  admiration  of  all  who 
contemplate  its  beauties.  It  drew  an  epi-  I 
gram  of  eulogy  from  the  caustic  pen  of  Vol-  | 
taire,  and  has  been  fondly  painted  by  many 
virtuous  historians.  Every  ingenuous  soul  in 
our  day  offers  his  willing  tribute  to  those  ce- 
lestial graces  of  justice  and  humanity,  by  the 
side  of  which  the  flinty  hardness  of  the  Pil- 
grims of  Plymouth  Rock  seems  earthly  and 
coarse. 

"  But  let  us  not  confine  ourselves  to  barren 
words  in  recognition  of  virtue.  While  we  see 
the  right,  and  approve  it,  too,  let  us  dare  to 
pursue  it.  Let  us  now,  in  this  age  of  civiliza- 
tion, surrounded  by  Christian  nations,  be  wil- 
ling to  follow  the  successful  example  of  William 
Penn,  surrounded  by  savages.  Let  us,  while 
we  recognize  those  transcendent  ordinances  of 
God,  the  Law  of  Right  and  the  Law  of  Love, 
— the  double  suns  which  illumine  the  moral 
universe, — aspire  to  the  true  glory,  and  what 
is  higher  than  glory,  the  great  good,  of  taking 
the  lead  in  the  disarming  of  the  nations.  Let 
us  abandon  the  system  of  preparation  for  war 
in  time  of  peace,  as  irrational,  unchristian, 
vainly  prodigal  of  expense,  and  having  a  direct 
tendency  to  excite  the  very  evil  against  which 
it  professes  to  guard.  Let  the  enormous 
means  thus  released  from  iron  hands,  be  devo- 
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ted  to  labours  of  beneficence.  Our  battlements 
shall  be  schools,  hospitals,  colleges  and  church- 
es ;  our  arsenals  shall  be  libraries  ;  our  navy 
shall  be  peaceful  ships,  on  errands  of  perpetual 
commerce ;  our  army  shall  be  the  teachers  of 
youth  and  the  ministers  of  religion.  This  is 
indeed  the  cheap  defence  of  nations.  In  such 
entrenchments  what  Christian  can  be  touched 
with  fear.  Angels  of  the  Lord  will  throw  over 
the  land  an  invisible  but  impenetrable  pano- 

Or  if  virtue  feeble  were 
Heaven  itself  would  stoop  to  her. 

At  the  thought  of  such  a  change  in  policy, 
the  imagination  loses  itself  in  the  vain  effort  to 
follow  the  various  streams  of  happiness,  which 
gush  forth  as  from  a  thousand  hills.  Then  shall 
the  naked  be  clothed  and  the  hungry  fed.  Insti- 
tutions of  science  and  learning  shall  crown 
every  hill-top  ;  hospitals  for  the  sick,  and  other 
retreats  for  the  unfortunate  children  of  the 
world,  for  all  who  suffer  in  any  way,  in  mind 
body  or  estate,  shall  nestle  in  every  valley ; 
while  the  spires  of  new  churches  shall  leap  ex- 
alting to  the  skies.  The  whole  land  shall  bear 
witness  to  the  change ;  art  shall  confess  it  in 
the  new  inpiration  of  the  canvass  and  the  mar- 
ble ;  the  harp  of  the  poet  shall  proclaim  it  in  a 
loftier  rhyme.  Above  all,  the  heart  of  man 
shall  bear  witness  to  it,  in  the  elevation  of  his 
sentiments,  in  the  expansion  of  his  affections, 
in  his  devotion  to  the  highest  truth,  in  his  ap- 
preciation of  true  greatness.  The  eagle  of  our 
country  without  the  terror  of  its  beak,  and 
dropping  the  forceful  thunderbolt  from  his 
pounces,  shall  soar  with  the  olive  of  Peace,  in- 
to untried  realms  of  ether,  nearer  to  the 
sun. 

"  And  here  let  us  review  the  field  over 
which  we  have  passed.  We  have  beheld 
war,  a  mode  of  determining  justice  between  na- 
tions, having  its  origin.in  an  appeal,  not  to  the 
moral  and  intellectual  part  of  man's  nature, 
distinguishing  him  from  the  beasts,  but  to  that 
low  part  of  his  nature,  which  he  has  in  com- 
mon with  the  beasts  ;  we  have  contemplated 
its  infinite  miseries  to  the  human  race  ;  we 
have  weighed  its  sufficiency  as  a  mode  of  de- 
termining justice  between  nations,  and  found 
that  it  is  a  rude  appeal  to  force  or  a  gigantic 
game  of  chance,  in  which  God's  children  are 
profanely  dealt  with  as  a  pack  of  cards,  while 
in  its  unnatural  and  irrational  wickedness,  it  is 
justly  to  be  likened  to  the  monstrous  and  im- 
pious usage  of  Trial  by  Battle  which  disgraced 
the  dark  ages,  thus  showing  that,  in  this  age  of 
boasted  civilization,  justice  between  nations  is 
determined  by.  the  same  rules  of  barbarous 
brutal  force  which  once  controlled  the  relations 
between  individuals.  We  have  next  consider- 
ed the  various  prejudices  by  which  War  is 
sustained ;  founded  on  a  false  belief  in  its  ne- 
cessity ;  on  the  practice  of  nations  past  and 
present ;  on  the  infidelity  of  the  Christian 
Church  ;  on  a  false  idea  of  honour  ;  on  an  ex- 
aggerated idea  of  the  duties  of  patriotism  ;  and 
lastly  that  monster  prejudice,  which  draws  its 
vampire  life  from  the  vast  preparations  in  time 
of  peace  for  war  ;  dwelling  at  the  last  stage  up- 
on the  thriftless,  irrational  and  unchristian 
character  of  these  preparations,  and  catching  a 


vision  of  the  exalted  good  that  will  be  achieved 
when  our  country,  learning  wisdom,  shall  aim 
at  the  true  grandeur  of  Peace. 

"  And  now,  if  it  be  asked  why,  on  this  Na- 
tional Anniversary,  in  the  consideration  of  the 

TRUE    GRANDEUR    OF    NATIONS,    I    have  thus 

dwelt  singly  and  exclusively  on  war,  it  is,  be- 
cause war  is  utterly  and  irreconcilably  incon- 
sistent with  true  greatness.  Thus  far  mankind 
has  worshipped,  in  military  glory,  an  idol, 
compared  with  which  the  colossal  images  of 
ancient  Babylon  or  modern  Hindostan  are  but 
toys  ;  and  we,  in  this  blessed  day  of  light,  in 
this  blessed  land  of  freedom,  are  among  the 
idolators.  The  Heaven -descended  injunction, 
know  thyself,  still  speaks  to  an  ignorant  world 
from  the  distant  letters  of  gold  at  Delphi  ;  know 
thyself  ;  know  that  the  moral  nature  is  the  most 
noble  part  of  man  ;  transcending  far  that  part 
which  is  the  seat  of  passion,  strife  and  war  ; 
nobler  than  the  intellect  itself.  Suppose  war  to 
be  decided  by  force,  where  is  the  glory  7  Sup- 
pose it  to  be  decided  by  chance,  where  is  the 
glory  ?  No  ;  true  greatness  consists  in  imita- 
ting as  near  as  is  possible  for  finite  man,  the 
perfections  of  an  Infinite  Creator;  above  all,  in 
cultivating  those  highest  perfections,  Justice 
and  Love ;  Justice,  which  like  that  of  St.  Lou- 
is, shall  not  swerve  to  the  right  hand  or  to  the 
left ;  Love,  which  like  that  of  William  Penn, 
shall  regard  all  mankind  of  kin.  '  God  is  an- 
gry,' says  Plato,  '  When  any  one  censures  a 
man  like  himself,  or  praises  a  man  of  an  oppo- 
site character.  And  the  God-like  man  is  the 
good  man.'  And  again  in  another  of  those 
lovely  dialogues,  vocal  with  immortal  truth, 
'  Nothing  resembles  God  more  than  that  man 
among  us  who  has  arrived  at  the  highest  de- 
gree of  justice.'  The  true  greatness  of  nations 
is  in  those  qualities  which  constitute  the  great- 
ness of  the  individual.  It  is  not  to  be  found  in 
extent  of  territory,  nor  in  vastness  of  popula- 
lation,  nor  in  wealth  ;  not  in  fortifications,  or 
armies,  or  navies;  not  in  the  phosphorescent 
glare  of  fields  of  battle  ;  not  in  Golgothas, 
though  covered  by  monuments  that  kiss  the 
clouds  ;  for  all  these  are  the  creatures  and  re- 
presentatives of  those  qualities  of  our  nature, 
which  are  unlike  anything  in  God's  nature. 

(Conclusion  next  week.) 


A  Coloured  Colony. — The  Detroit  Daily 
Advertiser  states,  that  a  project  is  on  foot  to 
establish  a  colony  of  the  coloured  people  on 
the  State  or  Government  lands,  north  of  the 
Grand  River,  in  Michigan.  An  agent,  from 
Xenia,  Ohio,  has  been  out  to  look  at  the  coun- 
try, and  make  a  report  to  his  brethren  in  that 
State. — The  purpose  is,  to  buy  a  large  tract, 
equal  to  one  of  the  organized  counties,  and  set- 
tle it  exclusively  with  the  coloured  race.  They 
think,  in  this  way,  the  Legislature  will  be  forc- 
ed to  give  them  political  and  municipal  rights 
and  privileges. 

The  Slave  Trade. — A  Sierra  Leone  paper 
says,  that  from  April,  1844,  to  June  last,  be- 
tween sixty  and  seventy  vessels  have  been  cap- 
tured on  the  coast  of  Africa,  by  British  cruis- 
ers, for  being  engaged  in  the  slave  trade.  Out 
of  this  number,  it  is  said  not  one  has  escaped 
condemnation. 


For  "The  Friend." 

PROPRIETARY  CORRESPONDENCE. 

(Continued  from  page  130.) 

The  period  of  William  Perm's  last  affliction 
was  now  fast  approaching.  He  had  already 
received  some  alarming  intimations  of  it,  yet 
his  hopeful  spirit  looked  for  brighter  days. 

Notwithstanding  he  was  so  loaded  with  debt, 
he  deemed  it  right  now  to  make  some  effort  to 
remunerate  his  faithful  friend  and  Secretary, 
and  in  the  Tenth  month  of  1711,  drew  up  an 
instrument  for  that  purpose,  to  which  this  note 
is  appended  by  James  Logan.  "  The  Proprie- 
tary was  willing  to  give  me  what  I  would  ask 
for  my  ten  years'  service,  and  considering  his 
melancholy  circumstances  in  1711,  I  set  it  at 
only  £100  a  year  currency,  for  all  manner  of 
services  whatever ;  but  told  him  I  could  stay 
in  his  service  no  more  than  two  years.  But 
he  was  seized  with  an  apoplectic  fit  in  less  than 
one  year,  which  tied  me  down  to  his  business, 
and  vastly,  as  it  proved,  to  my  loss." 

Impelled  by  poverty,  and  disheartened  by 
the  unskilfulness  of  his  well-meaning  deputy, 
Gookin,  and  the  unhappy  rupture  between 
him  and  the  Assembly,  he  once  more  press- 
ed the  purchase  of  his  government  upon  the 
crown.  In  the  spring  of  1712,  the  negociation 
seemed  to  -be  drawing  to  a  close,  and  in  a  let- 
ter dated  from  Ruscombe,  in  the  Fifth  month 
of  that  year,  he  most  earnestly  appealed  to  his 
secretary  for  help  in  carrying  out  some  of  its 
provisions.  "  I  rejoice,"  he  said,  "  I  am  yet 
alive  to  write  to  thee,  and  if  ever  thou  lovest 
me,  or  desirest  my  welfare,  show  it  now  I  pray 
thee  in  my  poor  concerns, — though  I  hope  I 
have  made  an  end  with  the  Lord  Treasurer 
about  my  business,"  (twelve  thousand  pounds 
payable  in  four  years,  the  price  ;  with  certain 
stipulations,)  "  which  I  recommend  to  thy  great 
care  and  diligence ;  for  since  the  Lord  has  con- 
tinued my  life,  I  hope  by  the  same  token  to  see 
an  end  of  my  incumbrances." 

And  he  commenced — but  his  hand  was  para- 
lysed before  he  could  complete — another  letter 
to  Logan  on  the  same  subject — the  last  he  ever 
wrote  to  him  ;  and  which  on  that  account  pos- 
sesses a  peculiar  interest.    It  is  as  follows  : 

"  Bristol,  4th  Eighth  month,  1712. 
"  I  desire  thee  to  move  all  springs  that  may 
deliver  me  from  my  present  thraldom,  as  thou 
wilt  answer  it  to  the  great  all  seeing  God,  and 
all  just  and  good  men  ;  for  it's  my  excessive 
expenses  upon  Pennsylvania  that  has  sunk  me 
so  low,  and  nothing  else;  my  expenses  yearly 
in  England  ever  exceeding  my  yearly  income. 
And  that  which  urges  me  more,  is  thy  deep 
silence  to  my  earnest  expectation  upon  my 
pressing  order  to  thee  to  dispose  Friends  there, 
to  come  in  with  Friends  here,  to  sink  the  pre- 
sent incumbrance  on  the  country.  It  would 
have  been  a  kindness  I  should  not  have  forgot- 
ten ;  but  I  see  such  a  holdfast  disposition  in  the 
most  of  men,  that  I  almost  despond.  Yet  the 
Attorney  General  assures  me,  I  might  have 
made  over  by  my  patent,  to  any  number  of  my 
friends,  or  a  less  number,  as  4S,  24,  or  12,  for 
the  whole,  as  an  incorporated  body,  to  have 
ruled  in  my  stead,  (including  myself  or  family 
[with]  a  double  vote,)  and  so  Friends  would 
have  had  a  country ; — which  Friends  there 
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and  here  may  have  time  hereafter  to  consider 
of.  And  truly  so  great  is  the  number  and  in- 
terest of  Friends  here,  that  they  would  always 
have  had  it  in  their  power  to  have  preserved 
their  interest  in  the  province  to  the  end,  in  all 
revolutions  in  government  here.  But  I  am  not  to 
be  heard  either  in  civils  or  spirituals  'till  I  am 
dead. 

"  I  am  now  to  tell  thee  that  both  my  daugh- 
ter and  son  Aubrey  are  under  the  greatest  un- 
easiness about  their  money,  which  I  desire,  (as 
■well  as  allow  thee,)  to  return  per  first.  'Tis 
an  epidemic  disease,  on  your  side  the  sea,  and 
the  worst  of  all  the  seasoning,  to  be  too  oblivi- 
ous of  returns  ;  which  I  beseech  thee  to  con- 
tradict by  the  most  speedy  methods  possible. 
But  as  thou  sayest  the  money  intended  [for]  me 
was  placed  to  account  of  my  mortgages,  but  still 
kept  there,  and  so  from  me, — so  I  have  paid 
William  Aubrey,  (with  a  mad,  bullying  treat- 
ment from  him  into  the  bargain,)  but  £500, 
which,  with  several  hundreds  paid  at  several 
times  to  him  here,  makes  near  £1100,  besides 
■what  thou  hast  sold,  and  put  out  to  interest 
there ; — which  is  so  deep  a  cut  to  me  here  ; — 
and  nothing  but  my  son's  temper,  and  most 
rude  treatment  of  my  wife  and  self  too,  should 
have  forced  it  from  me.  Therefore  do  not  les- 
sen thy  care  to  pay  me,  or  at  least  to  secure 
the  money  on  her  manor  of  Mount  Joy,  for  a 
plantation  for  me,  or  one  of  my  children. 

"  I  writ  to  thee  of  our  great  and  unhappy 
loss  and  revolution  at  Bristol,  by  the  death  of 
our  near  and  dear  friends,  father  and  mother 
Callowhill ;  so  shall  only  say  that  he  has  left 
all  his  concerns  in  America,  to  poor  John, — 
who  had  almost  followed  his  grandfather, — and 
who,  by  his  sorrow  at  his  death  and  burial,  and 
also  by  his  behaviour  since,  has  justified  my 
special  regards  to  him,  as  of  an  uncommon 
character  and  capacity.  Now,  through  the 
Lord's  mercy,  he  is  on  the  recovery,  as  I  now 
likewise  am,  by  the  same  Divine  goodness  ; 
for  I  have  been  most  dangerously  ill  at  Lon- 
don. 

"  A  peace  certainly, — and  that  whether  the 
Dutch  will  or  not;  and  whom  our  folks  threat- 
en shall  pay  for  the  recovering  of  it  too  ;  which 
will  not  be  less  than  a  million  of  money ;  and 
I  advise  you  to  be  discreet  in  those  parts  of 
the  world  ;  and  may  the  simplicity,  humility, 
and  serious  sincerity  of  the  Christian  life  and 
doctrine,  be  your  aim  and  attainment  in  the 
peace  and  plenty  you  are  blest  withal. 

"  I  am  glad  to  see  Sybilla  Masters,  who  has 
come  down  to  the  city,  and  is  with  us,  but  sor- 
ry at  M.  Phillips's  coming,  without  a  just  hint 
of  it.    She  " 

Hannah  Penn  to  James  Logan. 

«  Bristol,  13th  8br,  1712. 

"  Esteemed  friend  : 

"  The  enclosed  my  poor  husband  wrote,  but 
had  not  time  to  finish,  before  he  was  taken 
with  a  second  fit  of  his  lethargic  illness,  like 
as  about  six  months  ago,  at  London  ;  which 
has  been  no  small  addition  to  my  late  most  se- 
vere exercises.  But  it  has  pleased  the  Lord, 
in  the  midst  of  judgment,  to  show  us  mercy,  in 
the  comfortable  prospect  of  his  recovery ; 
though  as  yet  but  weak.  And  I  am  ordered 
by  the  doctors  to  keep  all  business  from  him 


'till  he  is  stronger ;  and  yet,  loth  to  let  what  j 
he  has  wrote  be  left  behind,  1  therefore  thought 
best  to  send  it,  though  unfinished,  for  thee  to 
make  the  best  use  of, — there  being  several 
things  of  moment. 

"  I  pray  thee  use  thy  utmost  diligence  to 
settle  things  and  returns  for  our  comfort." 

"  I  ought  to  say  more  in  answer  to  thine, 
intended  for  my  dear  deceased  father ;  only 
pray  show  the  regard  thon  hadst  for  him,  in 
assisting  his  poor  helpless  descendants ;  time 
and  trouble  forbid  my  enlarging.  1  am  called 
on  in  haste,  the  wind  coming  fair;  so  conclude 
with  my  well  wishes  to  thee,  and  love  to  my 
good  and  kind  inquiring  friends. 

From  thy  real  friend, 

Hannah  Penn." 

There  are  a  few  words  added  by  William 
Penn,  of  which  only  the  following  were  legi- 
ble :  "  Farewell,  and  pursue  former  exact  or- 
ders, and  thou  wilt  oblige  thy  real  friend, 

W.  Penn." 

"  My  dear  love  to  all  my  dear  friends." 

He  lingered  six  years  in  this  helpless  condi- 
tion, cut  off  from  any  effective  participation  in 
those  important  concerns  which  had  been  so 
dear  to  his. heart,  and  which,  for  so  many 
years,  had  engaged  his  most  earnest  attention, 
but  not  from  a  considerable  degree  of  social, 
and,  what  he  valued  more  than  all,  of  spiritual 
consolation  and  enjoyment. 

Henceforward,  for  some  years,  the  correspon- 
dence, and  supervision  of  affairs  relating  to  the 
Colonial  government  devolved  chiefly  upon  Han- 
nah Penn,  William  Penn,  jr.  being  in  great  de- 
gree alienated  from  the  family,  and  given  up  to 
intemperance  and  the  pursuit  of  insane  projects 
of  his  own,  and  her  own  sons  yet  in  their  child- 
hood ;  John,  the  eldest,  being  yet  but  thirteen 
years  of  age. 

But  being  a  woman  of  uncommon  energy 
and  elasticity  of  mind,  and  of  a  sound  judg- 
ment, she  possessed  qualities  well  adapted  to 
the  arduous  duties  of  her  new  and  elevated  po- 
sition. Indeed,  the  burdens  which  now  rested 
upon  her,  were  sufficient  to  fill  an  ordinary 
mind  with  dismay.  Expenses,  owing  to  her 
station,  unavoidably  great,  with  inadequate 
means — a  heavy  debt  hanging  over  her — the 
care  of  a  much  beloved  and  dying  husband, 
and  three  lads  fast  approaching  the  most  criti- 
cal period  of  life,  and  the  charge  of  the  help- 
less wife  and  three  infant  children  of  a  profli- 
gate step-son,  with  the  heartless  and  rude  im- 
portunities of  her  son-in-law,  Aubrey,  for  mo- 
ney, added  to  the  disadvantages  of  her  sex, 
these  were  enough,  one  would  suppose,  inde- 
pendent of  public  affairs,  to  engross  all  her  fa- 
culties ;  yet  all  were  attended  to,  although,  in 
the  end,  she  sank  under  the  complicated  bur- 
den. 

Hannah  Penn  to  James  Logan. 

"  Ruscombe,  5  Twelfth  month,  1712. 
"  Esteemed  friend  : 

"  I  wrote  to  thee  about  three  months  since, 
in  a  P.  S.,  or  rather  conclusion,  of  a  letter 
from  my  husband,  who  was  then  very  ill  there, 
(at  Bristol,)  but  recovered  so  as  by  easy  jour- 
neys to  reach  London,  and  endeavoured  to  set- 
tle some  affairs,  and  get  some  laws  passed  for 


that  country's  ease,  and  his  own  and  family's 
comfort ;  but  finding  himself  unable  to  bear 
the  fatigues  of  the  town,  he  just  reached  Rus- 
combe, when  he  was  seized  with  the  same  se- 
vere illness,  that  he  has  twice  before  laboured 
under.    And  though,  through  the  Lord's  mer- 
cy, he  is  much  better  than  he  was,  and  in  a 
pretty  hopeful  way  of  recovery,  yet  I  am  for- 
bid, by  his  doctors,  to  trouble  him  with  any 
business,  'till  better.    Which  is  the  chief  occa- 
sion of  this  to  thee,  to  desire  thee  to  be  very 
inspectuous  and  careful  in  all  matters  that  re- 
late to  his  credit  or  profit,  and  particularly 
that  concern  on  which  J.  French  came  over  ; 
and  if  the  owners  of  the  ship  cannot  be  right- 
ed, 1  leave  it  on  thee  to  see  my  husband  is  not 
wronged ;  as  also  to  desire  thee  the  continu- 
ance of  thy  care  in  the  affairs  relating  to  my 
dear  father,  who  has  by  his  will  left  all  his 
land  and  advantages  in  Pennsylvania  to  Charles 
Harford,  and  my  cousin,  Price  Webb,  in  trust 
for  John.    What  is  already  received  or  due,  I 
desire  thou  wilt  keep  in  good  hands,  and  re- 
turn as  soon  as  conveniency  offers,  by  good 
bills  to  me,  as  administratrix  ;  it  being  appro- 
priated by  him  for  certain  debts  and  uses,  at 
my  disposal.    I  had  thy  letter  wrote  for  my 
dear  father,  a  few  weeks  after  his  decease.  I 
cannot  be  particular  in  answering  it  now,  hav- 
ing left  it  at  London  with  other  papers.  I  have 
had  more  exercises  of  late  than  J  can  well  ex- 
press, but  the  Lord  hath  hitherto  enabled  me 
to  bear  them.    My  five  children  are,,  through 
mercy,  in  health.    Jonny  in  particular  sends 
his  love  to  thee,  and  my  daughter  Aubrey, 
who  is  here  on  her  father's  illness. 

"  Both  my  husband  and  self  desire  thee  to 
make  a  quick*  progress  in  their  affairs,  now 
thou  hast  so  sufficient  a  power. 

"  I  design  this  by  Peter  Evans,  to  whom,  for 
old  acquaintance,  my  husband  has  given  a 
place  in  the  government ;  but  his  illness  hin- 
ders his  writing,  as  also  signing  some  war- 
rants, necessary  for  his  admittance,  but  which 
shall  be  sent  after,  as  opportunity  offers. 

"  I  say  no  more,  but  with  our  love  to  our 
good  friends,  as  if  named,  and  the  same  to  thy- 
self, I  close." 

(To  be  continued.) 


Randolph's  Slaves. — We  learn  from  the 
Colonization  Journal,  that  Judge  Leigh,  the  ex- 
ecutor of  John  Randolph,  has  purchased  a 
large  tract  of  land  in  Mercer  county,  Ohio,  on 
which  to  locate  the  slaves,  some  three  hundred, 
manumitted  by  that  remarkable  man.  A  large 
quantity  of  land  in  Mercer  county,  comprising 
three  or  four  townships,  is  now  owned  nearly 
altogether  by  coloured  persons. 

The  school  of  the  cross  is  the  school  of 
light ;  it  discovers  the  world's  vanity,  baseness 
and  wickedness,  and  lets  us  see  more  of  God's 
mind.  Out  of  dark  affliction  comes  a  spiritual 
light. 

"  There  is  no  good  in  this  life  but  what  is 
mingled  with  some  evil.  Honours  perplex, 
riches  disgust,  and  pleasures  ruin  health.  But 
in  heaven  we  shall  find  blessings  in  their  puri- 
ty, without  any  ingredient  to  imbitter." 
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For  "  The  Friend." 
THE  TWO  PILOTS ; 

OR  A  SHIPWRECK. 

Life  is  a  summer  voyage  for  me, 
And  I  shall  make  it  pleasantly, 

For  cloudless  is  the  sun  ; 
There  is  no  dark  or  gloomy  thing, 
That  can  a  passing  shadow  fling, 

Across  my  horizon. 

Thus  a  young  mariner  believes, 
As,  outward  bound,  he  gaily  leaves, 

With  all  his  canvass  spread  ; 
Upon  life's  wide  and  swelling  sea, 
His  bark  is  bounding  fast  and  free, 

By  summer  breezes  sped. 

Now,  the  Good  Pilot  goes  aboard, 
And  kindly  offers  to  afford 

The  mariner  his  aid  : 
"  I  need  it  not,"  the  sailor  cries, 
"  Before  my  bark  all  danger  flies, 

And  I  am  not  afraid. 

"  The  Pleasant  Isles  for  which  I  start 
Are  clearly  laid  upon  my  chart, 

And  even  now  in  view  ; 
I  surely  have  no  need  of  thee, 
For  winds  and  skill  will  carry  me, 

In  perfect  safety  through." 

Thus  with  his  hand  upon  the  helm, 
Heedless  that  tempests  may  o'erwhelm, 

He  bids  adieu  to  fears; — 
An  archipelago's  in  sight, 
Full  of  the  Islands  of  Delight, 

For  which  he  gaily  steers. 

He  seeks  the  port  of  Present  Bliss, 
A  harbour  which  he  would  not  miss, 

It  looks  so  bright  and  fair  ; 
Through  Straits  of  Joy  he  means  to  glide, 
And  thinks  he  feels  a  rising  tide, 

Flowing  directly  there. 

But  just  as  he  is  passing  in, 
He  strikes  upon  a  Shoal  of  Sin, 

Which  at  the  entrance  lay  ; 
But  still  he  keeps  his  canvass  free. 
Determined  to  pass  gallantly 

Upon  his  onward  way. 

But  now  arose  a  sudden  gale, 
(Such  in  that  latitude  prevail,) 

Which  from  the  harbour  blew  ; 
It  carries  him  far  out  to  sea, 
Where  isles  that  loomed  up  pleasantly, 

Are  hidden  from  his  view. 

This  was  a  Disappointing  Blast, 

Which  tore  his  sails,  and  sprung  his  mast, 

And  gave  his  hull  a  strain ; 
Yet,  when  the  gale  had  spent  its  force, 
Again  he  laid  his  former  course, 

The  promised  port  to  gain. 

Again  the  Islands  of  Delight, 

And  Present  Bliss  appear  in  sight— 

The  Straits  of  Joy  are  there; 
Impatience  lends  his  bark  a  breeze, 
Propelling  it  across  the  seas, 

And  blowing  fresh  and  fair. 

Through  Straits  of  Joy  he's  sailing  in, 
Beating  against  the  Shoals  of  Sin, 

With  all  his  canvass  strained : 
"  Huzza  '.  for  I  have  passed  the  strait, 
All  hindering  things  are  now  too  late. 

For  Present  Bliss  is  gained." 

Alas  !  his  cheering  is  too  soon — 
In  what  appeared  a  fair  lagoon, 

His  bark  is  blown  about ; 
He  cannot  reach  the  tempting  shore 
By  press  of  sail,  or  lab'ring  oar — 

The  tide  is  running  out. 

Now  at  the  helm  another  stands, — 
'Tis  Sin's  Old  Pilot  who  commands, 
And  boasts  of  skill  and  care  ; 


The  bark  goes  rapidly  along 
With  currents  that  arc  swift  and  strong, 
But  bearing  it — oh  !  where  ? 

Instead  of  reaching  Present  Bliss, 
Farther  he  goes  away  from  this, 

Striking  on  hidden  shoals  ; 
The  pilot  striving  all  the  time 
To  reach  the  rocks  of  Open  Crime,  ■ 

And  point  of  Shipwrecked  Souls. 

But  now  a  tempest  called  Disease, 
Which  often  sweeps  across  life's  seas, 

Comes  down  upon  the  bark ; 
Before  the  blast  his  vessel  flies, 
Where  no  inviting  harbour  lies. 

But  all  is  drear  and  dark. 

How  like  a  hurricane  it  blows  ! 
Sail  after  sail,  his  canvass  goes, 

His  masts  are  falling  round! 
And  now  one  last  despairing  shriek, 
Proclaims,  a  death-insuring  leak 

The  mariner  has  found. 

From  wave  to  wave  the  wreck  is  cast, 
Borne  headlong  onward  by  the  blast, 

Beyofid  man's  power  to  save  ; 
And  now,  he  yields  his  latest  breath, 
Drawn  into  that  great  whirlpool,  death, 

He  finds  an  awful  grave. 

Thus  he  who  started  fresh  and  gay, 
Has  soon  become  a  castaway, 

Because  he  would  not  take, 
The  only  Pilot  that  can  guide 
Safely  across  life's  changing  tide, 

And  heaven's  sure  harbour  make. 

E.  S. 

Terrible  Steamboat  Disaster  and  Loss  of 
Life. — The  Southern  papers  give  an  account 
of  another  distressing  accident  on  the  Mississip- 
pi, by  which  some  forty  or  fifty  persons  were 
drowned  or  frozen  to  death.  The  particulars 
are  as  follows  :  Oh  the  nigfat  of  the  16th  De- 
cember, the  steamboat  Belle  Zane,  Captain 
Brazier,  while  on  her  way  from  Zanesville, 
Ohio,  to  New  Orleans,  struck  a  snag  about 
twelve  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  White  Ri 
ver,  on  the  Mississippi  and  immediately  turned 
bottom  up.  It  was  about  twelve  o'clock  when 
the  accident  occurred  and  the  night  was  bitterly 
cold.  Out  of  some  ninety  souls  on  board  at 
the  time,  upwards  of  fifty  perished  in  this  terri- 
ble accident,  some  of  the  unfortunate  victims 
only  escaped  being  drowned  to  freeze  to  death 
after  reaching  the  shore.  At  the  time  of  the 
disaster  of  course  all  the  passengers  were  asleep 
or  in  their  berths,  and  so  suddenly  did  the 
boat  careen  and  go  over,  that  such  as  made 
out  to  release  themselves  were  only  able  to 
snatch  a  blanket  or  counterpaine  from  their 
beds — they  had  no  time  to  save,  much  less  to 
put  on  their  clothing. 


C.  J.  Lavater. — Karamsin,  the  Russian 
traveller,  having  witnessed  Lavater's  diligence 
in  study,  visiting  the  sick,  and  relieving  the 
poor,  was  greatly  surprised  at  his  fortitude  and 
activity,  and  said  to  him,  "  Whence  have  you 
so  much  strength  of  mind  and  power  of  endu 
ranee  ?"  "  My  friend,"  replied  he, "  man  rare- 
ly wants  the  power  to  work  when  he  possesses 
the  will  :  the  more  T  labour  in  the  discharge 
of  my  duties,  so  much  the  more  ability  and  in 
clination  to  labour  do  I  constantly  find  within 
myself." 


Ancient  Writings. 

Greek  wills  were  executed  in  the  presence  of 
the  magistrates.  In  the  time  of  Nero,  a  spe- 
cial method  of  sealing  was  adopted  with  respect 
to  Roman  wills,  in  order  the  more  effectually 
to  prevent  the  forgeries  which  had  become 
shamefully  common.  When  signed,  they  were' 
sealed  up,  after  they  had  been  pierced,  and  a 
inen  envelope  passed  three  times  through  the 
holes.  The  names  of  those  who  had  affixed 
the  seals  were  then  indorsed.  Upon  the  first 
page,  or  left-hand  tablet,  were  written  the  names 
of  the  principal  heirs;  upon  the  second  or 
right-hand  tablet,  the  names  of  the  legatees. 
The  Germans  and  Gauls  copied  these  Roman 
ceremonies.  Anglo-Saxon  wills  were  trans- 
cribed three  times  upon  the  same  sheet,  or 
parchment.  They  were  then  read  over  in  the 
presence  of  witnesses,  cut  off  from  each  other 
with  a  waving  or  indented  line,  so  as  to  match 
ike  a  tally,  and  the  copies  transferred  to  differ- 
ent persons  for  safe  custody.  This  custom  con- 
tinued down  to  a  late  period.  Du  Cange  men- 
tions a  will  written  on  bark  about  6[)0,  and  also 
wills  written  on  wood. 

Those  manuscripts  are  called  Palimpsest 
which  have  been  written  on  a  second  time,  af- 
ter the  original  writing  was  erased  or  expung- 
ed. The  expense  of  parchment  and  the  de- 
mand for  books  of  devotion,  and  copies  of  the 
Fathers,  induced  the  monks  of  the  middle  ages 
to  perform  this  barbarous  process.  In  this 
way  many  very  valuable  manuscripts  have 
been  irrecoverably  lost ;  but  in  some  instances, 
where  the  original  writing  had  not  been  entirely 
destroyed,  works  of  great  interest  have  been 
found  overlaid  by  a  later  manuscript,  and,  after 
a  laborious  investigation,  recovered.  A  palimp- 
sest manuscript  was  discovered  in  1816,  which 
some  German  literati  undertook  to  decipher. 
The  original  writing  turned  out  to  be  a  famous 
treatise  on  Roman  law,  which  it  was  imagined 
had  been  lost.  The  manuscript  consisted  of 
127  sheets  of  parchment,  and  the  patient  labour 
required  to  disinter  the  buried  text  may  be  es- 
timated from  the  fact,  that  it  had  as  far  as  pos- 
sible been  washed  out  or  erased,  and  nearly  the 
whole  re-written  with  the  epistles  of  St.  Jerome. 
The  lines  of  the  first  and  second  writings  ran  in 
the  same  direction,  and  were  frequently  similar. 
Moreover  sixty-three  pages  had  been  covered 
with  writing  three  times.  At  length  the  insti- 
tutions of  Gaius  were  entirely  retrieved,  to  the 
delight  of  continental  jurists. 

Parchment  was  at  one  period  so  valuable, 
that  when  Gui,  Count  of  Nevers,  presented  the 
monks  of  the  Chartreux,  near  Paris,  with  some 
plate,  they  sent  it  back,  begging  him  to  let  them 
have  parchment  instead. — Chambers. 


Knowledge. — Knowledge  did  not  teach 
Charlemagne  to  sacrifice  his  own  desires  to  the 
happiness  of  any  living  creature.  It  neither 
made  Augustus  respect  the  life  of  Cicero,  nor 
the  pupil  of  Aristotle  restrain  his  passions. 
Mirabcau  the  genius  of  the  French  was  a  mon- 
ster of  depravity;  and  Robespierre  himself, 
was  a  man  of  education.  Knowledge,  on  the 
contrary,  when  undirected  by  virtue,  is  made 
the  servant  of  vice,  and  has  in  all  ages  pro- 
duced most  fearful  consequences. — Extract. 
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For  "  The  Friend." 

HISTORY 

OF  THE  RELIGIOUS  PROGRESS  OF  THE 

"People  called  Quakers"  in  Pennsylvania. 

BY  SAMUEL  SMITH. 

(Continued  from  page  135.) 

CHAP.  XI.— Particulars  of  the  death  of  Robert  War- 
dell,  on  his  visit  with  Robert  Barrow  to  the  island  of 
Jamaica.  An  account  of  the  shipwreck  of  Robert 
Barrow,  Jonathan  Dickenson,  and  others,  in  the 
Gulf  of  Florida,  with  the  hardships  they  suffered 
among  the  Indians. 

1696. — Robert  Barrow  and  Robert  Wardell, 
the  two  ancient  Friends  from  England  men- 
tioned before,  having  thoroughly  visited  their 
brethren  on  the  continent  of  America,  in  which 
they  had  been  at  three  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight  meetings,  in  the  latter  end  of  the  last 
year  took  shipping  for  the  West  Indian  Islands, 
and  having  been  at  Antigua  and  Bermudas, 
where  they  had  considerable  service  among 
Friends  and  others,  they  arrived  at  Jamaica, 
on  the  10th  of  the  Second  month  in  this  year, 
intending  to  have  gone  to  the  continent  of 
America  again ;  but  having  had  several  meet- 
ings in  Jamaica,  about  two  weeks  after  their 
arrival  Robert  Wardell  was  taken  ill ;  the  cli- 
mate, indeed,  made  great  alterations  in  both, 
but  the  last  especially.  A  Friend  asking  him 
how  he  found  himself,  he  answered,  "  I  have 
been  sick  many  times,  but  I  never  felt  myself 
as  I  am  now ;  therefore  I  know  not  how  it 
may  be  with  me  ;  the  will  of  the  Lord  be  done. 
I  am  given  up,  and  am  content  with  God's  will." 
At  another  time  he  said  to  the  woman  Friend, 
at  whose  house  he  was,  "  The  Lord  reward 
thee  for  thy  tender  care ;  it  makes  me  think 
of  my  dear  wife ;  I  know  not  whether  I  may 
ever  see  her  more ;  but,  however,  the  will  of 
God  be  done  ;  I  am  and  was  willing  to  be  con- 
tented with  the  will  of  God,  whether  life  or 
death,  before  I  came  hither,  and  I  bless  God  I 
am  not  afraid  to  die."  And  continuing  to  the 
end  in  a  resigned  frame  of  mind,  gave  divers 
good  exhortations  to  those  who  came  to  visit 
him,  concerning  the  education  of  their  chil- 
dren, their  care  of  discipline  in  the  church,  and 
that  things  might  be  kept  in  good  order ;  and 
expressed  his  desire  that  Friends  might  walk 
answerable  to  God's  love  to  them.  After 
four  days'  sickness,  he  peaceably  expired  on 
the  22d  of  the  Second  month,  leaving  his  com- 
panion and  fellow-labourer  in  the  island,  where 
after  about  four  months'  stay,  embarking  for 
Philadelphia,  the  vessel  was,  on  the  23d  of  the 
Seventh  month,  by  a  storm  in  the  Gulf  of  Flo- 
rida run  aground,  and  shipwrecked.  By  which 
the  passengers  on  board,  and  he  more  particu- 
larly, having  been  sick  several  months,  were 
exposed  to  many  singular  hardships  and  oc- 
currences, a  narrative  of  which,  and  the  immi- 
nent dangers  they  were  preserved  through, 
was  published  in  Philadelphia  by  Jonathan 
Dickenson,  entitled  God's  Protecting  Providence 
Man's  surest  help  and  defence,  &c,  to  which 
the  reader  is  referred.* 

Robert  Barrow's  habitation  was  in  one  of  the 
northern  counties  of  England.    He  was  early 


*  For  an  extended  account  of  these  transactions,  see 
w  The  Friend,"  Vol.  xii.  page  405,  et  scq. 


convinced  of  the  Truth  professed  by  the  Peo- 
ple called  Quakers,  and  soon  after  had  a  dis- 
pensation of  the  Gospel  committed  to  him.  He 
lived  in  his  native  country  in  esteem  amongst 
his  neighbours,  for  his  godly  conversation,  and 
was  honoured  among  his  Friends  as  an  elder 
who  had  abode  faithful  in  his  religious  testimo- 
ny, both  in  preaching  the  gospel,  suffering  for 
the  same,  and  behaving  himself  answerably 
thereunto:  and  in  the  year  1694,  apprehend- 
ing it  his  duty  to  come  over  into  these  parts  to 
preach  the  gospel  here  also,  he  was  not  dis- 
obedient to  the  heavenly  call,  but  gave  up  to 
do  the  will  of  God,  though  in  a  cross  to  his 
own,  as  appeared  by  an  expression  of  his  be- 
fore he  left  England,  which  was  to  this  effect, 
"  That  he  had  rather  immediately  have  laid 
down  his  life  there,  if  by  so  doing  he  could 
have  kept  his  peace  with  God,  than  to  have 
crossed  the  seas  to  America."  Hither  he  came, 
and  after  he  had  thoroughly  visited  these  parts, 
he  took  ship  for  the  West  Indian  Islands,  and 
at  length  was  returning  from  Jamaica  to  Phila- 
delphia, when  those  calamities  mentioned  be- 
fore, befel  him.  How  he  behaved  himself  un- 
der them  is  therein  expressed,  with  what  pa- 
tience he  was  carried  through  them,  with  what 
faith  he  overcame  even  the  savages,  so  that  it 
may  be  said  he  was  more  than  a  conqueror 
over  them  ;  looking  to  Him  who  was  invisible, 
and  by  his  grace  seeing  beyond  them  and  their 
cruelty ;  by  prayer  wrestling  with  God  for  a 
blessing,  even  the  blessing  of  being  delivered 
out  of  their  barbarous  hands,  and  laying  his 
bones  amongst  faithful  Friends  ;  and  so  effec- 
tual were  his  fervent  prayers,  that  they 
prevailed  with  God ;  and  so  gracious  was  he 
unto  him,  that  he  sealed  an  assurance  upon  his 
spirit,  that  his  prayers  were  heard,  and  should 
in  due  time  be  answered,  before  he  was  yet  off 
his  knees ;  and  doubtless  he  was  made  a 
strength  and  a  comfort  to  his  companions  in 
affliction,  whose  remembrance  was  not  easily 
blotted  out  of  their  minds. 

One  remarkable  passage,  which  demon- 
strates he  had  well  learned  of  him  who  is  a 
God  of  truth,  to  speak  the  truth  upon  all  occa- 
sions, though  with  the  hazard  of  his  life.  The 
reader  may  recollect  these  poor  people,  for  the 
safeguard  of  their  lives,  had  assumed  the  name 
of  Spaniards,  some  on  that  account  asserting 
what  was  wrong,  others  concealing  the  truth, 
yet  this  honest-hearted  man,  being  directly 
asked  the  question,  Nichaleer,  Nickaleer,  (the 
word  for  Englishmen,)  could  do  neither,  but  in 
simplicity  answered,  Yes  ;  being  asked  so  con- 
cerning another,  he  again  answered,  Yes.  Yet 
though  for  his  plain  dealing  he  was  stripped  of 
his  clothes,  which  till  then  he  had  saved,  God 
suffered  not  those  savages  to  touch  his  life,  or 
the  lives  of  any  of  his  company. 

Thus  he  passed  through  this  afflicting  trial, 
and  at  length  arrived  at  Philadelphia  on  the 
1st  day  of  the  Second  month,  1697,  though  in 
much  weakness,  having  been  taken  very  ill  of 
the  flux  at  Augustine,  of  which  he  never  reco- 
vered, but  still  grew  worse  and  worse,  to  his 
dying  day.  It  was  about  the  eighth  hour  in 
the  evening,  when  the  brigantine  he  was  pas- 
senger in,  arrived.  Divers  Friends  went  on 
board  in  order  to  get  him  on  shore,  but  he  be- 
ing in  a  very  weak  condition,  they  could  not 


remove  him  at  that  time.  He  declared  his 
great  satisfaction  that  the  Lord  had  granted  his 
request,  that  he  might  lay  down  his  bones  in 
this  place  ;  that  his  heart  was  strong,  and  he 
hoped  he  might  first  see  Friends  again  at  the 
meeting.  He  made  mention  of  the  goodness  of 
God  to  him,  and  that  his  presence  had  attended 
him  in  all  his  exercises. 

The  next  morning,  being  the  2d  of  the  Sec- 
ond month,  divers  Friends  went  on  board,  to 
help  the  vessel  up  to  a  wharf,  in  order  to  get 
him  on  shore,  in  which  time  he  spake  as  be- 
fore related,  God's  power  attending  him.  About 
the  seventh  hour,  divers  Friends  carried  him 
in  a  hammock,  (being  wrapped  up  in  a  blan- 
ket and  clothes  to  keep  him  warm,)  to  the 
house  of  Samuel  Carpenter,  where  he  declared 
the  goodness  of  God  to  him,  and  that  his  heart 
was  yet  strong,  and  his  memory  and  under- 
standing good  ;  after  which  he  slept  a  consid- 
erable time. 

Being  awaked,  he  uttered  at  several  times 
expressions,  which  some,  who  were  present, 
afterwards  committed  to  writing  :  what  they 
could  remember,  are  as  follows.:  He,  inquir- 
ing what  was  become  of  George  Keith's  peo- 
ple, was  answered,  that  they  were  strangely 
divided  ;  many  of  them  become  Baptists,  and 
some  of  the  honest-hearted  had  returned  to 
Friends,  he  said  to  this  purpose ;  That  they 
were  split  upon  the  Rock  they  had  rejected, 
and  that  though  it  might  please  God  yet  to  try 
us  many  ways,  by  suffering  our  neighbouring 
governments  to  tempt  or  persuade  us  to  set  up 
or  establish  the  national  ministry  here,  yet  he 
desired  us  to  stand  in  faithfulness  against  it, 
and  not  touch  therewith.  And  he  believed  they 
would  also  much  endeavour  to  persuade  us  to 
join  with  them  in  establishing  and  maintaining 
a  militia  amongst  us ;  which  he  also  desired  us 
not  to  touch  with  ;  and  that  if  we  kept  faithful 
to  the  Lord,  he  would  defend  and  preserve  us, 
and  that  we  needed  no  such  means  of  preserva- 
tion ;  for,  if  our  ways  did  please  the  Lord,  he 
would  make  our  enemies  to  be  at  peace  with 
us."  And  he  further  said,  "  That  prophecy 
was  fulfilled,  and  a  remnant  were  witnesses  of 
it, '  that  swords  should  be  beat  into  ploughshares, 
and  spears  into  pruning-hooks  ;'  and  that  those 
who  make  use  of  the  sword,  shall  perish  with 
the  sword." 

Speaking  concerning  some  Friends  of  the 
ministry  in  England,  he  said,  "  Many  Friends 
about  us  that  were  rich  men,  and  had  public 
testimonies,  were  much  encumbered  with  their 
worldly  concerns,  which  was  a  great  hindrance 
to  their  public  service ;  and  I  would  be  often 
speaking  to  them  about  it :  for  I  found  it  to  be 
a  hindrance  to  me  ;  and  so  I  gave  it  all  up  into 
my  son's  hands,  he  allowing  me  and  my  wife 
so  much  a  year,  and  then  I  was  at  liberty,  and 
had  the  world  under  my  feet,  which  I  would  oft 
be  telling  them." 

He  often  said,  that  "  this  place  was  God's 
plantation  ;  that  in  Jamaica  and  Carolina  there 
were  but  few  Friends,  but  that  this  place  had  a 
great  fame  abroad,  wherever  he  had  been,  for 
an  honest,  laborious,  and  good  people."  Where- 
upon he  exhorted  us  many  times  "  to  keep  up 
our  fame ;"  and  told  us  the  means  how  "  by 
being  faithful  to  God,  and  keeping  in  love  one 
with  another,  and  by  forgiving  our  trespasses 
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one  against  another;"  often  exhorting  us  to 
love  one  another,  mentioning  that  expression 
of  our  Saviour,  by  this  "  shall  all  men  know 
that  ye  are  my  disciples,  if  ye  love  one  ano- 
ther." He  likewise  pressed  us  to  "  meet  often 
together,"  using  this  scripture  as  a  motive 
thereto,  "  For  they  that  feared  the  Lord  met 
often  together,  and  spake  often  one  unto  ano- 
ther, and  a  book  of  remembrance  was  written." 
He  further  said,  "  the  Lord  had  given  him  the 
desire  of  his  heart  in  coming  hither,  and  that 
if  he  died  here,  he  was  very  well  satisfied,  and 
he  believed  his  wife  would  also  be  well  satis- 
fied ,•  and  that  as  the  Lord  had  given  her  to 
him,  and  him  to  her,  so  they  had  given  one  an- 
other up  ;  and  that  when  he  came  from  her,  it 
was  as  if  he  was  going  to  his  grave.  That 
neither  gold  nor  silver,  riches  nor  honour, 
should  have  parted  them,  but  that  he  did  it 
only  in  obedience  to  the  Lord,  and  to  keep  his 
peace  with  God." 

He  said,  "  that  he  had  been  convinced  about 
forty-five  years,  and  had  borne  a  faithful  testi- 
money  against  the  hireling  priests,  and  had 
been  in  prison  seven  times  for  his  testimony, 
and  the  Lord  had  always  been  his  preserver 
and  deliverer,  by  ways  that  he  thought  not  of. 
And  so,  Friends,  (said  he,)  will  he  be  to  you 
if  you  are  faithful  to  him  ; — and  that  several, 
who  had  been  committed  prisoners  with  him, 
had  used  indirect  means  to  get  at  liberty  ;  but 
it  was  always  my  resolution,  (he  added,)  not  to 
bow  a  knee  to  Baal ;  and  yet  the  Lord  wrought 
my  deliverance."  And  further  he  said  several 
times,  "  that  in  his  late  afflictions  he  had  seen 
more  of  the  wonders  and  dealings  of  the  Lord 
than  ever  he  had  seen  before,  or  ever  should 
have  seen,  if  he  had  not  gone  through  them, 
and  that  he  felt  the  Lord  with  him,  which  did 
outbalance  all." 

Speaking  of  his  patiently  bearing  his  suffer- 
ings, and  how  he  was  supported  under  all,  and 
of  his  inquiry  of  the  Lord  about  it,  he  thought 
his  answer  was,  Let  patience  have  its  perfect 
work.  Speaking  how  sick  he  was  at  Jamaica 
about  twenty  weeks,  "  yet,  (said  he,)  I  missed 
but  one  meeting." 

On  the  2d  day  of  the  Second  month,  some 
Friends  coming  into  the  room  to  visit  him,  he 
seemed  to  rejoice,  and  putting  forth  his  hand, 
was  ready  to  embrace  them  in  much  love,  and 
in  a  very  tender  frame  of  spirit.  The  Friends 
expressed  their  gladness  to  see  him,  but  said 
they  were  sorry  to  see  him  so  very  weak  ;  to 
which  he  replied,  "  Although  my  body  be 
weak,  my  mind  is  sound,  and  memory  good." 
And  further  said,  "  The  Lord  hath  been  very 
good  to  me,  all  along  unto  this  very  day,  and 
this  morning  hath  sweetly  refreshed  me."  And 
further  added,  "  The  Lord  hath  answered  my 
desire ;  for  I  desired  content,  and  that  I  might 
come  to  this  place,  to  lay  my  bones  amongst 
you."  And  afterwards  said,  "  It  is  a  good  thing 
to  have  a  conscience  void  of  offence  both  tow- 
ards God  and  towards  man." 

On  the  4th  of  the  Second  month,  being  the 
First  of  the  week,  about  the  fifth  hour  in  the 
morning,  he  desired  a  Friend  to  write  for  him 
to  his  wife,  "  to  remember  his  dear  love  to  her, 
and  to  let  her  know  of  his  travels,  and  being 
here,  and  that  the  Lord  was  with  him ;  that 
his  outward  affairs  were  settled,  and  that  she 


had  wherewithal  to  live  on."  He  further  said, 
divers  PViends  being  present,  "  That  the  Lord 
was  with  him,  and  all  things  were  well,"  and 
that  he  had  "nothing  to  do  but  to  die;"  and 
accordingly  on  this  day  he  departed ;  and  on 
the  Third  following,  being  the  6th  of  the  Sec- 
ond month,  was  buried  in  Friends'  burying- 
ground  in  Philadelphia. 

(To  be  continued.) 


THE  SHELTER. 

The  Tenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Associa- 
tion for  the  Care  of  Coloured  Orphans. — 
Adopted  First  month  2d,  1846. 

The  close  of  another  year,  reminds  the  As- 
sociation for  the  care  of  Coloured  Orphans, 
that  the  period  has  arrived  for  collecting  the 
scanty  materials  which  may  be  gleaned  from 
our  little  store,  in  order  to  furnish  subscribers 
and  others  with  a  statement  of  our  proceedings 
since  last  Report,  and  present  to  their  notice  a 
little  band,  whose  bereaved  condition  offers  an 
appeal  to  their  sympathies,  which  needs  no 
elaborate  representation  to  give  it  force. 

By  an  examination  of  the  accounts  of  last 
year,  it  will  be  manifest  that  our  income  has 
been  considerably  below  the  disbursements  for 
family  and  incidental  expenses  ;  and  it  became 
necessary  in  this  emergency,  to  make  our  sit- 
uation known  to  some  of  our  friends,  whose 
promptitude  in  enabling  us  to  meet  our  de- 
mands, renewedly  calls  for  gratitude  to  Him, 
who  has  many  times  opened  the  hearts  of  those 
whom  he  has  blessed  with  much  substance, 
and  thus  given  us  "  help  in  due  season." 

There  are  now  in  the  house  46  children; 
all  of  whom,  through  the  bounty  of  their 
friends,  are  well  clothed  and  fed.  The  older 
ones,  when  not  occupied  in  the  family,  are  re- 
ceiving instruction  in  School,  under  careful 
teachers,  having  sufficient  time  allowed  them 
for  recreation  and  exercise,  whilst  the  happy 
and  joyous  little  group,  who  surround  the  Ma- 
tron, is  particularly  calculated  to  excite  feelings 
of  lively  interest  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
have  thus  cared  for  the  innocent  and  helpless. 

During  the  severity  of  last  winter,  a  family 
of  six  children  recently  deprived  of  their  mo- 
ther, was  discovered  by  the  Committee  of  Ad- 
mission, in  a  garret,  in  a  wretched  and  filthy 
condition,  suffering  from  want  and  extreme  ne- 
glect. The  older  ones  were  reduced  to  the 
necessity  of  begging  their  food  ;  and  being  thus 
exposed  to  temptation,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
they  became  habituated  to  pilfering  and  other 
evil  practices  incident  to  such  a  life.  The 
youngest  of  these,  not  more  than  22  months 
old,  was  found  with  his  face  badly  burned,  and 
in  this  condition,  with  two  of  his  brothers,  was 
received  into  the  Shelter.  The  infant  has 
since  died ;  previous  exposure  and  disease  having 
enfeebled  his  constitution,  and  rendered  our  ef- 
forts to  restore  him  to  health  unavailing.  The 
happy  change  apparent  in  the  surviving  broth- 
ers, strikingly  contrasts  with  their  former  ap- 
pearance, giving  ground  to  hope  that  the  benefi- 
cial effects  of  proper  example  and  training  may, 
under  the  divine  blessing,  prove  of  lasting  ben- 
efit to  them.  Although  many  incidents  might 
be  added  in  relation  to  the  forlorn  situation  of 
other  children  who  have  claimed  our  attention, 


yet  we  refrain  from  their  recital,  believing 
what  has  already  been  noted,  will  suffice  as 
an  example,  and  show  the  need  of  such  a  place 
of  refuge  to  shelter  them  from  impending  want 
and  misery. 

Jn  the  Third  month  last,  two  orphan  sisters 
were  admitted,  and  by  an  accidental  circum- 
stance it  was  discovered,  that  these  children 
were  the  only  heirs  of  a  small  property,  valued 
at  $500,  which  was  held  by  a  person  who  had 
no  legal  claim  upon  it.  A  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  investigate  the  business,  who  by  the 
advice  of  G.  M.  Stroud,  counsellor  at  law, 
petitioned  the  Orphans'  Court  on  their  behalf, 
and  Joseph  Scattergood  was  appointed  guar- 
dian, and  authorised  to  take  charge  of  the  right- 
ful inheritance  of  these  children.  It  was  ne- 
cessary the  funeral  expenses  of  the  mother 
should  be  paid,  before  the  papers  could  be  ob- 
tained, which  was  promptly  done  by  private 
contribution  ;  after  which  they  were  delivered 
to  Joseph  Scattergood,  whose  generous  exer- 
tions, with  those  of  G.  M.  Stroud,  are  duly  ap- 
preciated by  the  Association. 

The  managers  continue  to  feel  the  responsi- 
ble duties  devolving  upon  them,  and  endeavour 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  Matron  and 
Teachers,  to  subject  the  children  to  that  whole- 
some restraint,  which  may  prove  a  source  of 
present  and  future  advantage  to  themselves,  as 
well  as  to  those  who  may  hereafter  have  charge 
of  them.  They  arc  taken  to  meetings  for  di- 
vine worship,  on  First-day  mornings,  when  the 
situation  of  the  family  renders  it  practicable  ; 
when  this  is  not  the  case,  it  becomes  the  duty 
of  those  who  have  the  care  of  them,  to  read  the 
Holy  Scriptures  with  other  books  of  a  religious 
character,  and  to  endeavour  to  direct  their 
minds  to  Him,  who  suffereth  little  children  to 
come  unto  Him ;  the  Association  deeming  it 
highly  important  they  should  be  trained  up  in 
the  fear  of  the  Lord,  with  a  due  regard  to  their 
dependance  on  Him  for  all  their  blessings. 

The  family  and  school  have  been  visited  at 
stated  periods  through  the  year,  by  Committees 
appointed  for  the  service ;  and  it  is  with  satis, 
faction  we  state,  that  good  order  and  discipline 
appear  to  be  maintained  throughout  the  house- 
hold ;  the  Matron  and  Teachers  continuing  to 
discharge  their  respective  duties  with  faithful* 
ness ;  the  pupils  have  been  attentive  to  their 
lessons,  and  made  considerable  improvement, 
particularly  in  reading  ;  sewing  is  attended  to 
as  an  important  branch  of  female  education, 
and  during  the  past  year  they  have  completed 
234  garments,  many  of  which  are  very  neatly 
made  ;  nearly  all  the  stockings  worn  by  the 
the  children  are  of  their  own  manufacture,  both 
boys  and  girls  being  instructed  in  knitting. 
When  not  employed  with  their  regular  studies 
they  are  allowed  to  amuse  themselves  with 
drawing,  for  which  many  of  them  evince  a 
particular  fondness  and  talent.  The  following 
simple  little  history  was  found  on  the  slate  of  a 
lad  recently  apprenticed  in  the  country,  and 
may  serve  not  only  as  a  specimen  of  their 
readiness  in  expressing  their  thoughts  in  writ- 
ing, but  presents  a  touching  picture  of  the  posi- 
tion of  a  poor  child,  cast  upon  the  world  desti- 
tute and  friendless. 

"  Before  I  came  to  the  Shelter,  I  lived  with 
my  mother ;  we  lived  in  a  room  by  ourselves ; 
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sometimes  she  used  to  go  to  meeting,  and  take 
me  with  her.  I  never  went  to  Sunday-school 
but  once.  My  mother  used  to  wash  clothes, 
sometimes  she  used  to  leave  me  by  myself.  She 
was  taken  sick  on  Friday.  I  used  to  go  to  the 
soup  house  to  get  soup  for  her.  In  the  night 
she  died,  the  house  was  instantly  filled  with 
men.  I  had  no  bed  to  sleep  on  that  night,  but 
they  covered  me  with  carpets,  and  my  feet 
were  very  cold.  The  Doctor  came  and  asked 
me  what  she  did  eat  1  I  told  him  soup.  A  man 
came  and  gave  me  some  money  ;  I  went  to 
a  shop  to  get  some  muslin  to  make  a  shroud 
for  her  ;  I  could  not  make  one.  We  cut  arm- 
holes  in  it,  and  my  grand-mother  pinned  it 
around  her,  and  in  the  afternoon  a  man  came 
with  a  coffin — they  laid  the  coffin  on  two  chairs 
— the  man  put  her  in,  and  went  ofF." 

The  Association  has  frequent  opportunities 
of  observing,  that  the  bountiful  Giver  of  every 
good  gift,  has  endowed  the  minds  of  this  class 
in  common  with  others,  with  intellectual  facul- 
ties, worthy  of  culture  and  capable  of  cultiva- 
tion. 

Notwithstanding  our  prospects  are  frequently 
clouded  by  discouragement,  and  the  effects  of 
our  labour  may  not  always  be  apparent,  yet  we 
are  cheered  in  the  hope,  it  may  sometimes  be 
comparable  to  "  bread  cast  upon  the  waters, 
which  is  found  after  many  days."  The  first 
child  placed  in  the  Institution,  at  its  commence- 
ment in  1822,  died  last  winter  of  pulmonary 
consumption,  aged  twenty-nine.  It  was  inter- 
esting to  our  feelings  to  learn,  that  frequently 
when  in  health,  he  spoke  of  the  great  benefit, 
the  impressions  he  received  during  his  short 
stay  there,  had  been  to  him  through  life  ;  but 
especially  in  the  days  of  suffering  and  lan- 
guishing, did  he  revert  to  the  home  of  his  child- 
hood, and  dwell  on  the  instruction  there  giv- 
en, expressing  a  wish  to  see  some  of  the  early 
Managers.  And  although  he  said  but  little  in 
relation  to  the  final  change,  which  he  was  sen- 
sible was  fast  approaching,  yet  he  gave  evi- 
dence through  a  protracted  sickness,  that  he 
was  seeking  an  heavenly  inheritance,  that  fad- 
eth  not  away  ;  and  we  trust,  through  redeem- 
ing love  and  mercy,  he  was  prepared  for  the 
solemn  event,  his  hopes  of  salvation  being  cen- 
tered on  the  Saviour  of  men. 

The  following  particulars  collected  from  a 
letter  recently  received,  giving  an  account  of 
the  illness  and  death  of  a  child,  whom  we  had 
placed  with  the  writer  several  years  since,  are 
thought  worthy  of  insertion,  not  only  as  a  little 
memorial  of  departed  innocence,  but  as  a  tri- 
bute of  respect  to  those  who  watched  over  her 
during  a  prolonged  indisposition,  and  evinced 
much  solicitude  on  account  of  her  everlasting 
welfare.  It  appears,  that  during  the  course  of 
two  severe  attacks  of  inflammatory  rheumatism 
and  of  an  affection  of  the  heart,  which  termina- 
ted her  short  life,  her  great  sufferings  were 
borne  with  patience,  and  her  amiable  conduct 
gained  the  affection  of  her  kind  protectors,  who 
nursed  her  throughout  with  much  tenderness 
and  care.  A  Friend  who  interrogated  her  re- 
specting the  state  of  her  mind,  felt  no  doubt 
from  the  answers  received,  of  her  preparation 
for  that  better  world,  where  sorrow  and  sick- 
ness are  unknown. 

The  Hooping  Cough,  Measles,  &c,  have 


prevailed  to  an  unusual  extent,  and  six  of  our 

children  have  been  removed  by  death  since  last 
Report.  Through  t  he  influence  of  our  kind  Phy- 
sician, Dr.  Caspar  Wistar,  most  of  the  medicine 
received  for  many  years,  has  been  procured  gra- 
tis, from  the  Philadelphia  Dispensary.  In  con- 
sideration of  the  increased,  size  of  the  family, 
and  unusual  amount  of  indisposition,  it  was 
deemed  expedient  to  call  an  assistant  Physi- 
cian, and  in  the  Sixth  month  last,  Dr.  Arthur  H. 
Grimshaw  was  chosen  to  the  station,  which  he 
filled  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Association,  un- 
til an  unexpected  call  from  the  city  terminated 
his  valuable  services.  Dr.  Alexander  Wilcox 
has  since  succeeded  him,  who  in  connexion 
with  Dr.  Caspar  Wistar,  has  rendered  us  most 
efficient  aid  in  a  time  of  sickness  and  trial, 
when  the  Varioloid  prevailed,  of  which  there 
were  four  decided  cases,  but  no  death  in  conse- 
quence of  this  disease. 

The  managers  feel  particularly  indebted  to 
their  friends  in  the  country,  as  well  as  others, 
who  have  assisted  in  furnishing  the  table  with 
vegetables,  fruit,  &c,  through  the  season,  thus 
materially  lessening  the  expense  of  the  Institu- 
tion, and  greatly  adding  to  the  comfort  of  the 
family.  Whilst  we  desire  not  improperly  to 
bring  into  notice  those  who  are  endeavouring 
to  be  faithful  stewards  over  the  manifold  gifts 
entrusted  to  them,  we  may  be  allowed  to  call 
to  mind,  the  blessing  promised  to  those  who 
consider  the  poor,  even  "  deliverance  in  time 
of  trouble,  and  strength  upon  a  bed  of  languish- 
ing-" 

Although  the  Association  is  often  under  the 
pressure  of  pecuniary  difficulties,  which  occa- 
sions no  little  anxiety,  yet  in  taking  a  retro- 
spect of  the  manner  in  which  it  has  hitherto 
been  sustained,  the  Managers  are  stimulated 
to  press  onward,  trusting  in  Him  who  regardeth 
not  persons,  but  "  doth  execute  the  judgment 
of  the  fatherless,  and  loveth  the  stranger  in 
giving  him  food  and  raiment." 

Donations,  as  formerly,  will  be  gratefully  re- 
ceived by  our  Treasurer,  No.  71  Cherry 
Street ;  or  by  the  Matron  at  the  Shelter,  cor- 
ner of  Thirteenth  and  James  Street.  Rem- 
nants of  cloth  for  our  boys,  as  well  as  calico, 
or  worsted  stuffs,  for  the  girls,  yarn  for  knit- 
ting, &c,  will  be  very  acceptable,  and  we 
hope  our  friends  will  not  be  backward  in  send- 
ing articles,  however  small,  remembering  that 
He  who  sat  over  against  the  treasury,  marked 
with  approbation  the  poor  widow  casting  in 
her  mite. 


When  the  last  Report  was 

adopted,  there 

were  in  The  Shelter, 

Children, 
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Admitted,  (1845) 
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Apprenticed, 
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Deceased, 
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Returned  to  their  friends, 
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Now  in  the  House, 

46 
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Died,  on  the  16th  of  the  Twelfth  month  last,  at  her 
residence  near  Flushing,  Belmont  county,  Ohio,  Phebe 
Hola way,  widow  of  James  Holaway,  in  the  fifty-sixth 
year  of  her  age,  a  member  of  Flushing  Monthly  and 
particular  meeting.  In  the  death  of  this  dear  Friend, 
her  family  and  friends  have  the  consolation  that  her 
end  was  peace. 


THE  FRIEND. 

FIRST  MONTH  24,  1846. 


The  inquiry  has  frequently  been  made — 
What  have  you  heard  about  our  English 
Friends  ?  alluding  to  the  respectable  committee 
of  London  Yearly  Meeting,  for  several  months 
past  engaged  in  Indiana,  and  thereaway.  The 
truth  is,  we  have  not  been  in  the  way  of  re- 
ceiving direct  accounts  respecting  their  move- 
ments, and  what  information  we  have  occa- 
sionally obtained,  has  mostly  been  from  sources 
which  we  have  not  deemed  it  expedient  to  quote 
from.  The  following  extract  from  a  letter  of 
an  esteemed  correspondent,  dated  Richmond, 
la.,  First  month  14th,  contains  the  latest  infor- 
mation we  have  received  : 

"  Our  English  Friends,  except  Josiah  Fors- 
ter,  went  northward  from  this  place  on  Sev- 
enth-day, the  3d — took  a  few  meetings  in  our 
Quarter  last  week,  and  1  suppose  went  on  to 
Northern  Quarter.  Expect  to  return  through 
New  Garden  Quarter.  All  pretty  well,  ex- 
cept Josiah  ;  he  is  prevented  from  being  with 
them  on  account  of  erysipelas  in  his  leg,  which 
has  caused  considerable  swelling — is  about, 
however,  pretty  cheerfully,  and  has  visited 
considerable  among  Friends  in  the  neighbour- 
hood." 


We  bespeak  the  attention  of  our  readers,  par- 
ticularly those  of  this  city,  to  the  Annual  Report 
of  the  Association  for  Coloured  Orphans  on 
another  page.  There  are  various  charitable 
institutions  more  imposing  in  character,  but 
scarcely  any  which  we  so  unqualifiedly  ap- 
prove, or  more  love  in  thought  to  dwell  upon 
than  this,  appropriately  and  generally  known 
as  The  Shelter.  Surely  there  will  be  no 
lack  of  liberality  in  supplying  with  prompti- 
tude, the  requisite  means  for  its  support. 


Died,  on  the  29th  of  Tenth  month  last,  aged  about 
seventy-five  years,  George  Brantingham,  a  beloved 
member  and  elder  of  Salem  Monthly  Meeting,  Ohio. 

 ,  at  his  residence  in  New  Castle,  Westchester 

county,  New  York,  on  the  27th  of  Eleventh  month 
last,  Elihh  Griffen,  in  the  eighty-sixth  year  of  his 
age,  a  minister  and  member  of  Shappaqua  Monthly 
Meeting.  He  was  a  diligent  attender  of  our  religious 
meetings,  and  firmly  attached  to  the  principles  of  the 
Society,  as  held  by  our  early  Friends.  When  near  his 
close,  he  expressed  his  entire  resignation  to  the  Divine 
will,  remarking  that  he  was  "  willing  to  go  in  the 
Lord's  time,  which  was  the  best  time." 

 ,  on  the  morning  of  Twelfth  month  26th,  1845, 

Lydia,  wife  of  Nathan  Sharpless,  in  the  seventy-second 
year  of  her  age,  a  valuable  and  beloved  elder  of  Con- 
cord Monthly  Meeting,  Pa.  For  many  years  this  dear 
Friend  bore  the  pangs  incident  to  a  painful  disease 
with  exemplary  patience,  and  in  humble  hope  looked, 
forward  to  the  period  of  release.  Not  many  days  pre- 
vious to  her  decease,  when  in  much  pain,  she  said, 
"  Heaven  is  a  glorious  place  ;  but  it  is  hard  work  to. 
get  there."  Yet  she  was  also  enabled  to  testify,  "  I 
feel  peaceful ;  I  feel  nothing  in  my  way."  One  day 
after  she  had  been  much  afflicted,  she  remarked,  "  I 
have  suffered  much,  but  the  language  almost  constant- 
ly is,  Hold  fast  thy  faith."  This  she  was  enabled  to  do ; 
and  having,  as  we  believe,  patiently  filled  up  her  mea. 
sure  of  suffering,  she  was  peacefully  gathered  to  that 
host,  of  whom  she  said,  "  I  saw  them  dressed  in  white 
garments." 
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BARNES'S  DISCOURSE. 

A  Discourse  on  the  Virtues  and  Public  Ser- 
vices of  William  Penn.  By  Albert 
Barnes. 

(Concluded  from  page  138.) 

"  Who  has  ever  told  the  evils,  and  the  curs- 
es, and  the  crimes  of  war  ?  Who  can  describe 
the  horrors  of  the  carnage  of  battle  ?  Who 
can  portray  the  fiendish  passions  which  reign 
there?  Who  can  tell  the  amount  of  the  trea- 
sures wasted,  and  of  the  blood  that  has  flowed, 
and  of  the  tears  that  have  been  shed  over  the 
slain?  Who  can  register  the  crimes  which 
war  has  originated  and  sustained  ?  If  there  is 
anything  in  which  earth,  more  than  in  any 
other,  resembles  hell,  it  is  in  its  wars.  And 
who,  with  the  heart  of  a  man— of  a  lover  of 
human  happiness — of  a  hater  of  carnage  and 
crime — can  look  but  with  pity  ;  who  can  re- 
press his  contempt  in  looking  on  all  the  trap- 
pings of  war — the  tinsel,  the  nodding  plumes, 
even  the  animating  music — designed  to  cover 
over  the  reality  of  the  contemplated  murder  of 
fathers,  and  husbands,  and  sons? 

"  And  yet  we,  a  Christian  people ;  brothers 
of  Christian  nations;  associates  with  Christian 
people  abroad  in  purposes  of  philanthropy, 
talk  coolly  of  going  again  to  war ;  and  are 
ready  to  send  forth  our  sons  to  fight,  and  kill, 
and  die,  on  the  slightest  pretext  of  a  quarrel 
with  a  Christian  nation — a  nation  with  whom 
are  all  our  fathers' sepulchres.  We  talk  of  it 
as  a  matter  of  cool  arithmetic;  as  affecting 
the  price  of  flour,  and  pork,  and  cotton  ;  as  a 
question  of  close  calculation  between  the  North 
and  the  South ;  as  likely  to  affect  stocks  and 
securities ;  and  hardly  dare  to  lisp  a  word  of 
the  enormous  wrong  in  the  face  of  high  hea- 
ven in  arming  ourselves  to  imbrue  our  hands 
in  the  blood  of  brothers.  This  day,  amidst 
our  thanksgivings,  our  prayers  should  go  up  to 
Heaven  for  peace — universal  peace — that  we 
may  do  right,  and  that  others  may  do  right, 
and  that  the  blood  of  carnage  may  never  again 
stain  our  soil,  or  be  shed  on  the  deck  of  a 
man-of-war.  There  have  been  wars  enough 
in  this  land.  If  it  were  desirable  to  show  that, 
as  a  nation,  we  have  prowess,  and  can  fight 
well,  it  has  been  done.    We  are  called  into  be- 


ing, as  a  nation,  for  higher  and  nobler  ends ; 
and  it  is  our  vocation — and  especially  the  vo- 
cation of  the  people  of  this  commonwealth  of 
Penn — to  show  to  the  world  the  blessings  of 
the  principles  of  peace.  When  the  world's  his- 
tory shall  all  be  written,  let  not  the  first  pages 
of  our  own  story  be  blackened  like  those  of 
Assyria  and  of  Rome.  Let  there  be  so  much 
light,  and  so  much  true  glory  evolved  from  the 
arts  of  peace,  that  the  few  dark  spots  which 
war  has  already  made — for  war  always  does 
it — may  be  covered  over  with  the  living  splen- 
dour that  shall  have  accumulated  in  a  long  ca- 
reer of  true  glory. 

"  In  illustration  of  these  sentiments,  and  to 
show  the  power  and  efficacy  of  the  principles 
of  peace,  I  do  not  know  that  the  world  has  fur- 
nished a  better  instance  than  occurred  in  the 
well-known  event  in  the  life  of  the  Founder  of 
this  Commonwealth.  Penn  met  a  race  of  men 
here — the  inhabitants  of  the  forest — who  had 
been  regarded  as  bloody,  and  cruel,  and  un- 
faithful, and  always  disposed  to  war.  With 
portions  of  that  race  there  had  been  long  and 
fierce  conflicts,  and  every  colony  had  been 
made  to  feel  the  cruelties  of  Ihe  tomahawk  and 
the  scalping-knife.  Penn  was  on  principle  op- 
posed to  war,  and  meant  to  live  with  all  man- 
kind on  terms  of  peace.  He  came  unarmed — 
with  neither  battle-axe,  nor  buckler,  nor  sword, 
nor  shield,  nor  cannon.  '  We  meet,'  said  he  to 
them,  '  on  the  broad  pathway  of  good  faith  and 
good  will ;  no  advantage  shall  be  taken  on  ei- 
ther side,  but  all  shall  be  openness  and  love. 
I  will  not  call  you  children,  for  parents  some- 
times chide  their  children  too  severely  ;  nor 
brothers,  for  brothers  differ.  The  friendship 
between  me  and  you,  I  will  not  compare  to  a 
chain ;  for  that  the  rains  might  rust,  or  the 
falling  tree  break.  We  are  the  same  as  if  one 
man's  body  were  divided  into  two  parts ;  we 
are  all  one  flesh  and  blood.' 

"  '  The  children  of  the  forest  were  touched 
by  the  sacred  doctrine,'  says  the  historian, 
'  and  renounced  their  guile  and  their  revenge. 
We  will  live,'  said  they,  '  in  love  with  William 
Penn  and  his  children,  as  long  as  the  moon 
and  the  sun  shall  endure.' 

"  The  treaty  of  peace  and  friendship  made 
between  him  and  them  under  the  old  elm  on 
the  banks  of  the  Delaware,  was  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  transactions  in  history ;  one 
of  the  finest  conceivable  triumphs  of  the  spirit 
of  peace ;  one  of  the  most  signal  rebukes  of 
the  spirit  of  war,  and  of  the  necessity  for  war. 
'  It  was  not  confirmed  by  an  oath  :  it  was  not 
ratified  by  signatures  and  seals ;  no  written 
record  of  the  conference  can  be  found ;  and  its 
terms  and  conditions  had  no  abiding  monument 
but  on  the  heart.  There  they  were  written 
like  the  law  of  God,  and  there  they  were  never 
forgotten.    The  simple  sons  of  the  wilderness 


returning  to  their  wigwams,  kept  the  history  of 
the  covenant  by  strings  of  wampum,  and  long 
afterwards,  in  their  cabins,  would  count  over 
the  shells  on  a  clean  piece  of  bark,  and  recall 
to  their  own  memory,  and  repeat  to  their  chil- 
dren or  the  stranger,  the  words  of  William 
Penn.  He  had  come  without  arms  ;  he  de- 
clared his  purpose  to  abstain  from  violence; 
he  had  no  message  but  peace ;  and  not  a  drop 
of  Quaker  blood  was  ever  shed  by  an  Indian.' 
(Bancroft,  ii.  383,  384.)  Who  can  tell  how 
much  the  same  spirit  would  have  done  to  dis- 
arm all  hostile  tribes  ;  and  who  can  fail  to  see 
here  a  sublimer  victory  than  was  ever  achieved 
on  a  field  of  blood,  and  brighter  and  more  en- 
during laurels  than  were  ever  gained  in  the 
carnage  of  battle  ? 

"  (3.)  There  was  one  other  point  on  which 
the  denomination  to  which  Penn  belonged  have 
been  in  advance  of  their  contemporaries,  to 
which  society  is  slow  in  coming  up,  but  which 
it  will  ultimately  reach.  It  is  in  regard  to  hu- 
man rights — to  the  evils  and  wrongs  of  slavery. 
They  have  been  the- first  to  urge,  and  to  act 
on,  the  great  principles  on  this  subject  in  which, 
beyond  all  question,  the  world  is  yet  to  unite. 
It  is  true  that  there  were  principles  held  by  the 
whole  Puritan  family,  which  were  inconsistent 
with  holding  a  fellow  being  in  bondage  when 
he  had  been  guilty  of  no  crime,  and  with  sup- 
posing that  there  could  be  a  right  of  property 
in  men.  It  is  true,  also,  that  Penn  himself, 
and  his  immediate  associates,  did  not  see  the 
result  to  which  their  own  principles  would  fair- 
ly conduct  them  on  this  subject. 
But  the  following  things  are  also  true  in  re- 
gard to  the  denomination  of  Friends. 

"  First,  that  they  held  principles  which  were 
at  war  with  the  system  ;  which  must  of  neces- 
sity soon  open  their  eyes  on  its  evils ;  and 
which  must  in  the  end  detach  them  for  ever 
from  it.  Penn  himself  soon  saw  the  evils  of 
slavery,  though  he  did  not  provide  a  full  reme- 
dy for  them.  His  first  public  act  in  regard  to 
this  subject,  substituted,  after  fourteen  years' 
service,  the  condition  of  adscripts  to  the  soil, 
for  that  of  slaves.  (Bancroft,  ii.  403.)  But  in 
common  with  others  at  that  time,  he  held  prin- 
ciples which  must  either  be  abandoned,  or  sla- 
very must  be  abolished.  The  rights  of  man  ; 
the  rights  of  conscience ;  the  right  to  the  avails 
of  labour ;  the  hatred  of  oppression — senti- 
ments with  which  the  whole  Puritan  family 
were  imbued,  can  never  be  reconciled  with  the 
system  of  slavery  ;  and  though  Penn,*  and  the 
Mathers,  and  President  Stiles,  and  perhaps  the 
elder  Edwards,  held  slaves,  yet  they  all  held  at 
the  same  time  principles  which  were  utterly  at 
variance  with  the  system ;  which  have  led  to 
the  extinction  of  slavery  at  the  North,  and 

*  This  is  controverted  as  regards  William  Penn. 
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which  need  only  to  be  acted  out  to  bring  the 
system  everywhere  to  an  end. 

"  Secondly,  it  is  true  that  the  Friends  have 
been  the  first,  as  a  body,  to  perceive  the  bear- 
ing of  these  principles,  and  to  act  on  them. 
The  history  of  emancipation  among  the  Qua- 
kers, is  an  exceedingly  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive portion  of  the  history  of  our  country,  and 
in  the  calm,  and  prudent,  and  persevering  mea- 
sures which  they  have  adopted,  is  probably  to 
be  found  the  true  way  in  which  our  country 
can  be,  and  is  to  be,  freed  from  this  great  evil. 
They  have  aimed  at  two  things — and  two  only 
— both  of  them  legitimate,  both  of  them  pru- 
dent and  wise — -first  to  remove  slavery  from 
their  own  body,  and  then  to-  bear  their  solemn 
testimony,  in  regard  to  the  evil,  to  the  world. 
The  first  object  was  pursued  year  after  year 
by  patient  and  manly  discussion,  and  by  faith- 
ful and  affectionate  dealing  with  their  brethren 
.  — not  to  exclude  them,  but  to  convince  them 
of  the  wrong — and  the  period  at  last  arrived — 
a  most  triumphant  period  in  the  history  of  their 
body — when  they  could  announce  to  the  world 
that  the  evil  of  slavery  was  not  attached  to  any 
portion  of  their  denomination  ;  when  there  was 
not  a  '  Friend'  who  claimed  a  right  of  property 
in  his  fellow  man.    The  other  object  they  have 
as  steadily  pursued.    They  have  borne,  with- 
out ambiguity,  and  without  hesitancy,  and  with 
nothing  of  a  spirit  of  denunciation,  their  '  testi- 
mony' in  regard  to  the  evil  of  the  system  be- 
fore the  world.    They  offer  no  forced  interfer- 
ence.   They  use  no  harsh  words.    They  im- 
pugn no  man's  motives.    They  interfere  with 
no  rights  protected  by  law.    But  they  are  a 
plain-spoken  people.    They  use  intelligent  lan- 
guage.   They  do  not  attempt  to  blink  the  sub- 
ject, or  to  cover  up  the  evil.    They  make  no 
apology  for  slavery  ;  they  never  speak  of  it  as 
right ;  they  never  speak  of  it  as  sanctioned  by 
the  Bible ;  they  never  even  speak  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  emancipation  ;  they  use  no  metaphysi- 
cal distinctions  on  the  question  whether  it  is  a 
moral,  or  a  political,  or  a  social  wrong,'  or  on 
the  question  whether  it  is  in  all  cases  a  sin. 
They  leave  the  impression  that  they  regard  it 
as  a  wrong  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  and 
that  they  themselves  deemed  it  so  great  a 
wrong,  that  they  were  willing  to  make  great 
sacrifices,  that  their  own  denomination  might 
be  freed  from  it  totally  and  forever ;  and  they 
leave  this  solemn  testimony  to  go  forth  to  the 
world  for  what  it  is  worth. 

"  Now  here,  I  am  persuaded,  is  a  wise  mod- 
el for  all  other  denominations  of  Christian  men, 
and  the  true  idea  of  all  successful  efforts  for  the 
removal  of  this  great  evil  from  the  land.  Let 
all  the  evangelical  denominations  but  follow  the 
simple  example  of  the  Quakers  in  this  country, 
and  slavery  would  soon  come  to  an  end.  There 
is  not  vital  energy  enough  ;  there  is  not  power 
of  numbers  and  influence  enough  out  of  the 
church,  to  sustain  it.  Let  every  religious  de 
nomination  in  the  land  detach  itself  from  all 
connection  with  slavery,  without  saying  a  word 
against  others  ;  let  the  time  come  when  in  all 
the  mighty  denominations  of  Christians,  it  can 
be  announced  that  the  evil  has  ceased  with 
them  forever  ;  and  let  the  voice  from  each 
denomination  be  lifted  up  ia  kind,  but  firm  and 
solemn  testimony  against  the  system — with  no 


'  mealy'  words ;  with  no  attempt  at  apology  ; 
with  no  wish  to  blink  it ;  with  no  effort  to 
throw  the  sacred  shield  of  religion  over  so 
great  an  evil,  and  the  work  is  done.  There  is 
no  public  sentiment  in  this  land — there  could  be 
none  created — that  would  resist  the  power  of 
such  a  testimony  ;  there  is  no  power  out  of  the 
church  that  could  sustain  slavery  an  hour,  if 
it  were  not  sustained  in  it.  Not  a  blow  need 
be  struck.  Not  an  unkind  word  need  be  utter- 
ed. No  man's  motive  need  be  impugned.  No 
man's  proper  rights  invaded.  All  that  is  need- 
ful is,  for  each  Christian  man,  and  for  each 
Christian  people,  to  stand  up  in  the  sacred  ma- 
jesty of  such  a  solemn  testimony,  to  free  them- 
selves from  all  connection  with  the  evil,  and 
utter  a  calm  and  deliberate  voice  to  the  world, 
and  the  work  will  be  done. 

"  We  have  much  this  day,  and  the  subject 
requires  me  to  say  this  in  connection  with  our 
residence  in  this  Commonwealth,  for  which  to 
render  praise  to  God.  Our  benignant  climate ; 
our  teeming  soil ;  our  agricultural  and  mineral 
wealth  ;  our  pleasant  abode  in  this  city  of 
Penn — a  city  which  he  said,  in  its  situation, 
was  '  not  surpassed  by  one  among  all  the  many 
places  he  had  seen  in  the  world,'  and  he  had 
seen,  the  cities  of  Europe  from  Bremen  to  Turin 
(Bancroft,  ii.  389,) — a  city  where  the  produc- 
tions of  all  lands  are  laid  at  our  feet ;  our  pub- 
lic schools  ;  our  peace,  and  health,  and  oppor- 
tunities for  doing  good  ;  our  holy  religion — 
diffusing  innumerable  blessings  over  us  per- 
taining to  this  life,  and  imparting  the  hope  of 
the  life  to  come — all  these  lay  the  foundation 
for  gratitude  and  praise.  '  The  lines  have  fal- 
len to  us  in  pleasant  places,  and  we  have  a 
goodly  heritage.'  But  among  the  mercies 
which  this  day  appeal  to  our  hearts,  not  the 
least  cause  for  thanksgiving  is  found  in  the  fact 
that  this  is  a  Commonwealth  of  freedom — that 
in  this  large,  and  rich,  and  beautiful  domain, 
the  soil  is  not  cursed  with  the  foot-tread  of  sla- 
very ;  and  that  in  all  our  borders,  there  is  no 
one  who  can  be  deprived  of  the  avails  of  his  la- 
bour, or  be  held  as  property,  or  be  sold  as  a 
slave.  There  is  no  one  here  who  is  now  a 
slave.  There  is  no  one  born,  or  to  be  born, 
who  is  ever  to  be.  No  one  can  be  sold  ;  no 
one  can  be  willed  away  ;  no  one  can  be  sepa- 
rated from  wife,  and  children,  and  home,  but 
for  crime,  or  by  God,  when  he  summons  man 
to  another  sphere  of  existence.  O,  that  it  were 
thus  to-day  in  all  our  land  ;  and  that  all  over 
this  nation  there  might  be  to-day  such  a  jubi- 
lee of  praise  as  may  go  up  from  the  hearts  of 
the  people  in  the  Commonwealth  which  owes 
so  much  to  the  political  sagacity,  the  public 
beneficence,  and  the  private  virtues  of  William 
Penn." 


forget  that  wealth  in  this  country  passes  rapidl|e 
ly  from  one  to  another,  and  that  he  who  i 
rich  to-day  may  be  poor  to-morrow  ;  or  tha] 
he  who  relies  on  wealth  amassed  by  his  fathe) 
may  end  his  days  in  a  poor-house.    It  is  fo^a 
the  young  man  to  say  whether  by  industry  an 
economy  he  will  secure  competence  and  Rj^ 
spectability,  or  by  extravagance  and  idlenes 
become  a  worthless  beggar,  and  a  spongin Jtip 
outcast. 

Be  just.    In  the  course  of  life  a  man  fre^a 
quently  finds  his  interest  or  opinion  crossed  frLi 
those  from  whom  he  had  a  right  to  expect  bel 
ter  things,  and  the  young  are  apt  to  feel  sucl 
matters  sensibly.    But  be  not  rash  in  you 
condemnation.    Look  at  their  conduct  care|  (he 
fully,  and  be  just  to  the  motives  that  prompt  it 
You  may  find  that,  were  you  placed  in  theiiju; 
position,  the  course  you  now  condemn  woulilprai 
be  the-  proper  one  for  you,  and  the  one  yoil^itl 
would  be  under  obligations  to  pursue.    A  littl 
cool  consideration  would  avoid  much  censori 
ousness. — Extract. 


Hints  to  Young  Men. — Be  economical 
No  matter  if  your  parents  are  worth  millions, 
it  is  not  the  less  proper  that  you  should  under 
stand  the  value  of  money,  and  the  honest,  hon 
ourable  means  of  acquiring  it.  What  multi- 
tudes of  young  men,  particularly  in  our  cities 
make  fatal  shipwreek  of  reputation  and  health, 
and  eventually  of  property,  by  a  neglect  of  this 
maxim  !  They  are  aware  that  their  fathers  ob- 
tained their  wealth  by  habits  of  industry,  but 
they  are  ashamed  of  the  very  name.  They 


The  True  Grandeur  of  Nations. 

The  true  Grandeur  of  Nations.  An  Oratioii 
delivered  before  the  Authorities  of  the  Citn 
of  Boston,  July  4,  1845.  By  Charles] 
Sumner. 

(Concluded  from  page  139.) 

"  Nor  is  the  greatness  of  nations  to  be  found 
in  triumphs  of  the  intellect  alone,  in  literature 
learning,  science  or  art.    The  polished  Greeks 
the  world's  masters  in  the  delights  of  language, 
and  in  range  of  thought,  and  the  commanding 
Romans,  overawing  the  earth  with  their  power 
were  little  more  than  splendid  savages  ;  and 
the  age  of  Louis  XIV  of  France,  spanning  so 
long  a  period  of  ordinary  worldly  magnificence, 
thronged  by  marshals  bending  under  military 
laurels,  enlivened  by  the  unsurpassed  comedy1 
of  Moliere,  dignified  by  the  tragic  genius  of  Cor- 
neille,  illumined  by  the  splendours  of  Bossuet, 
is  degraded  by  immoralities  that  cannot  be 
mentioned  without  a  blush,  by  a  heartlessness 
in  comparison  with  which  the  ice  of  Nova 
Zembla  is  warm,  and  by  a  succession  of  deeds 
of  injustice  not  to  be  washed  out  by  the  tears 
of  all  the  recording  angels  of  Heaven. 

"  The  true  greatness  of  a  nation  cannot  be 
in  the  triumphs  of  the  intellect  alone.  Litera 
ture  and  art  may  widen  the  sphere  of  its  influ 
ence ;  they  may  adorn  it ;  but  they  are  in  their 
nature  but  accessaries.  The  true  grandeur  of 
humanity  is  in  moral  elevation,  sustained,  en- 
lightened  and  decorated  by  the  intellect  of 
man.  The  truest  tokens  of  this  grandeur  in  a 
State  are  the  diffusion  of  the  greatest  happi- 
ness among  the  greatest  number,  and  that  pas- 
sionless God-like  Justice,  which  controls  the 
relations  of  the  State  to  other  States,  and  to  all 
the  people,  who  are  committed  to  its  charge. 

"  But  war  crushes  with  bloody  heel  all  jus- 
tice, all  happiness,  all  that  is  God-like  in  man. 
'It  is,'  says  the  eloquent  Robert  Hall, 'the 
temporary  repeal  of  all  the  principles  of  virtue.' 
True,  it, cannot  be  disguised,  that  there  are 
passages  in  its  dreary  annals  cheered  by  deeds 
of  generosity  and  sacrifice.  But  the  virtues 
which  shed  their  charm  over  its  horrors  are  all 
borrowed  of  Peace ;  they  are  emanations  of 
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he  spirit  of  love,  which  is  so  strong  in  the 
leart  of  man,  that  it  survives  the  rudest  as- 
aults.  The  flowers  of  gentleness,  of  kindliness, 
>f  fidelity,  of  humanity,  which  flourish  in  un- 
•egarded  luxuriance  in  the  rich  meadows  of 
'eace,  receive  unwonted  admiration  when 
ive  discern  them  in  war,  like  violets  shedding 
heir  perfume  on  the  perilous  edges  of  the  pre- 
:ipice,  beyond  the  smiling  borders  of  civiliza- 
ion.  God  be  praised  for  all  the  examples  of 
nagnanimous  virtue  which  he  has  vouch- 
safed to  mankind  !  God  be  praised  that  the  Ro- 
man Emperor,  about  to  start  on  a  distant  expe- 
dition of  war,  encompassed  by  squadrons  of 
cavalry  and  by  golden  eagles  which  moved  in 
the  winds,  stooped  from  his  saddle  to  listen  to 
the  prayer  of  the  humble  widow,  demanding 
justice  for  the  death  of  her  son !  God  be 
praised  that  Sydney,  on  the  field  of  battle,  gave 
with  dying  hand  the  cup  of  cdld  water  to  the  dy- 
ing soldier  !  That  single  act  of  self-forgetful 
sacrifice  has  consecrated  the  fenny  field  of 
Zutphen,  far,  oh  !  far  beyond  its  battle ;  it  has 
consecrated  thy  name,  gallant  Sydney,  beyond 
&ny  feat  of  thy  sword,  beyond  any  triumph  of 
thy  )en.  But  there  are  hands  outstretched  else- 
where than  on  fields  of  blood,  for  so  little  as  a 
cup  of  cold  water  ;  the  world  is  full  of  oppor- 
tunities for  deeds  of  kindness.  Let  me  not  be 
told,  then,  of  the  virtues  of  War.  Let  not  the 
acts  of  generosity  and  sacrifice,  which  have  tri- 
umphed on  its  fields,  be  invoked  in  its  defence. 
In  the  words  of  Oriental  imagery,  the  poison- 
ous tree,  though  watered  by  nectar,  can  pro- 
duce only  the  fruit  of  death  ! 

"  As  we  cast  our  eyes  over  the  history  of 
nations  we  discern  with  horror  the  succession 
'of  murderous  slaughters  by  which  their  pro- 
gress has  been  marked.  As  the  hunter  traces 
the  wild  beast,  when  pursued  to  his  lair  by  the 
drops  of  blood  on  the  earth,  so  we  follow  Man, 
faint,  weary,  staggering  with  wounds,  through 
the  Black  Forest  of  the  Past,  which  he  has  red- 
dened with  his  gore.  Oh  !  let  it  not  be  in  the 
future  ages  as  in  those  which  we  now  contem- 
plate. Let  the  grandeur  of  man  be  discerned 
in  the  blessings  which  he  has  secured  ;  in  the 
good  he  has  accomplished  ;  in  the  triumphs  of 
benevolence  and  justice ;  in  the  establishment 
of  perpetual  peace. 

"  As  the  ocean  washes  every  shore,  and 
clasps,  with  all-embracing  arms,  every  land, 
while  it  bears  on  its  heaving  bosom  the  pro- 
ducts of  various  climes  ;  so  Peace  surrounds, 
and  upholds  all  other  blessings.  Without  it 
commerce  is  vain,  the  ardour  of  industry  is  re- 
strained, happiness  is  blasted,  virtue  sickens 
and  dies. 

"  And  Peace  has  its  own  peculiar  victories,  in 
comparison  with  which  Marathon  and  Ban- 
nockburn  and  Bunker  Hill,  fields  held  sacred 
in  the  history  of  human  freedom,  shall  lose 
their  lustre.  Our  own  Washington  rises  to  a 
truly  heavenly  stature, — not  when  we  follow 
him  over  the  ice  of  the  Delaware  to  the  capture 
of  Trenton, — not  when  we  behold  him  victori- 
ous over  Cornwallis  at  Yorktown ;  but  when 
we  regard  him,  in  noble  deference  to  justice, 
refusing  the  kingly  crown  which  a  faithless  sol- 
diery proffered,  and  at  a  later  day,  upholding 
the  peaceful  neutrality  of  the  country,  while  he 
received  unmoved  the  clamour  of  the  people 


wickedly  crying  for  war.  What  glory  of  bat- 
tle in  England's  annals  will  not  fade  by  the 
side  of  that  great  act  of  Justice,  by  which  her 
Legislature,  at  a  cost  of  one  hundred  million 
dollars,  gave  freedom  to  eight  hundred  thou- 
sand slaves  !  And  when  the  day  shall  come, 
(may  these  eyes  be  gladdened  by  its  beams  !) 
that  shall  witness  an  act  of  greater  justice  still, 
the  peaceful  emancipation  of  three  millions  of 
our  fellow-men,  '  guilty  of  a  skin  not  coloured 
as  our  own,'  now  held  in  gloomy  bondage,  un- 
der the  constitution  of  our  country,  then  shall 
there  be  a  victory,  in  comparison  with  which 
that  of  Bunker  Hill  shall  be  as  a  farthing  can- 
dle held  up  to  the  sun.  That  victory  shall 
need  no  monument  of  stone.  It  shall  be  writ- 
ten on  the  grateful  hearts  of  uncounted  multi- 
tudes, that  shall  proclaim  it  to  the  latest  gene- 
ration. It  shall  be  one  of  the  great  land-marks 
of  civilization  ;  nay  more,  it  shall  be  one  of  the 
links  in  the  golden  chain  by  which  Humanity 
shall  connect  itself  with  the  throne  of  God. 

"  As  the  cedars  of  Lebanon  are  higher  than 
the  grass  of  the  valley  ;  as  the  heavens  are 
higher  than  the  earth  ;  as  man  is  higher  than 
the  beasts  of  the  field  ;  as  the  angels  are  high- 
er than  man  ;  as  he  that  ruleth  his  spirit  is 
higher  than  he  that  taketh  a  city ;  so  are  the 
virtues  and  victories  of  Peace  higher  than  the 
virtues  and  victories  of  War. 

"  Far  be  from  us,  fellow-citizens,  on  this 
Anniversary,  the  illusions  of  National  freedom 
in  which  we  are  too  prone  to  indulge.  We  have 
but  half  done,  when  we  have  made  ourselves 
free.  Let  not  the  scornful  taunt  be  directed  at 
us  ;  '  They  wish  to  hefree  ;  but  know  not  how 
to  bejust.,  Freedom  is  not  an  end  in  itself; 
but  a  means  only ;  a  means  of  securing  Jus- 
tice and  Happiness,  the  real  end  and  aim  of 
States,  as  of  every  human  heart.  It  becomes 
us  to  inquire  earnestly  if  there  is  not  much  to 
be  done  by  which  these  can  be  promoted.  If  I 
have  succeeded  in  impressing  on  your  minds 
the  truths,  which  I  have  upheld  to-day,  you 
will  be  ready  to  join  in  efforts  for  the  Abolition 
of  War,  and  of  all  preparation  for  War,  as 
indispensable  to  the  true  grandeur  of  our  coun- 
try. 

"To  this  great  work  let  me  summon  you 
That  Future  which  filled  the  lofty  visions  of  the 
sages  and  bards  of  Greece  and  Rome,  which 
was  foretold  by  the  prophets  and  heralded  by 
the  evangelists,  when  man  in  Happy  Isles,  or  in 
anew  Paradise,  shall  confess  the  loveliness  of 
Peace,  may  be  secured  by  your  care,  if  not  for 
yourselves,  at  least  for  your  children.  Believe 
that  you  can  do  it,  and  you  can  do  it.  The 
true  golden  age  is  before  you,  not  behind  you. 
If  man  has  been  driven  once  from  Paradise, 
while  an  angel  with  a  flaming  sword  forbade 
his  return,  there  is  another  Paradise,  even  on 
earth,  which  he  may  form  for  himself,  by  the 
cultivation  of  the  kindly  virtues  of  life,  where 
the  confusion  of  tongues  shall  be  dissolved  in 
the  union  of  hearts,  where  there  shall  be  a  per- 
petual jocund  spring,  and  sweet  strains  borne 
on  4  the  odoriferous  wings  of  gentle  gales,' 
more  pleasant  than  the  Vale  of  Tempe,  richer 
than  the  garden  of  the  Hesperides,  with  no  dra- 
gon to  guard  its  golden  fruit. 

"  Let  it  not  be  said  that  the  age  does  not  de- 
mand this  work.    The  mighty  conquerors  of 


the  Past,  from  their  fiery  sepulchres,  demand 
it;  the  blood  of  millions  unjustly  shed  in  war 
crying  from  the  ground  demands  it ;  the  voices 
of  all  good  men  demand  it  ;  the  conscience 
even  of  the  soldier  whispers  '  Peace.'  There 
are  considerations,  springing  from  our  situation 
and  condition  which  fervently  invite  us  to  take 
the  lead  in  this  great  work.  To  this  should 
bend  the  patriotic  ardour  of  the  land  ;  the  am- 
bition of  the  statesman  ;  the  efforts  of  the  scho- 
lar; the  persuasive  influence  of  the  press  ;  the 
mild  persuasion  of  the  sanctuary  ;  the  carlv 
teachings  of  the  school.  Here  in  ampler  ether 
and  diviner  air,  are  untried  fields  for  exalted 
triumphs,  more  truly  worthy  the  American 
name,  than  any  snatched  from  rivers  of  blood. 
War  is  known  as  the  Last  Reason  of  Kings. 
Let  it  be  no  reason  of  our  Republic.  Let  us 
renounce  and  throw  off  for  ever  the  yoke  of  a 
tyranny  more  oppressive  than  any  in  the  an- 
nals of  the  world.  As  those  standing  on  the 
mountain-tops  first  discern  the  coming  beams 
of  morning,  let  us,  from  the  vantage-ground  of 
liberal  institutions,  first  recognise  the  ascending 
sun  of  a  new  era  !  Lift  high  the  gates,  and 
let  the  King  of  Glory  in — the  King  of  true 
Glory — of  Peace.  I  catch  the  last  words  of 
music  from  the  lips  of  innocence  and  beauty  ; 

And  let  the  whole  earth  be  filled  with  his  glory  ! 

"  It  is  a  beautiful  picture  in  Grecian  stor)-, 
that  there  was  at  least  one  spot,  the  small  Is- 
land of  Delos,  dedicated  to  the  Gods,  and  kept 
at  all  times  sacred  from  war,  where  the  citi- 
zens of  hostile  countries  met  and  united  in  a 
common  worship.  So  let  us  dedicate  our 
broad  country  !  The  Temple  of  Honour  shall 
be  surrounded  by  the  Temple  of  Concord,  so 
that  the  former  can  be  entered  only  through 
the  portals  of  the  latter  ;  the  horn  of  Abun- 
dance shall  overflow  at  its  gates  ;  the  angel  of 
Religion  shall  be  the  guide  over  its  steps  of 
flashing  adamant ;  while  within  Justice,  re- 
turned to  the  earth  from  her  long  exile  in  the 
the  skies,  shall  rear  her  serene  and  majestic 
front.  And  the  future  chiefs  of  the  Republic, 
destined  to  uphold  the  glories  of  a  new  era,  un- 
spotted by  human  blood,  shall  be  '  the  first  in 
Peace,  and  the  first  in  the  hearts  of  their  coun- 
trymen.' 

"  But  while  we  seek  these  blissful  glories 
for  ourselves,  let  us  strive  to  extend  them  to 
other  lands.  Let  the  bugles  sound  the  Trvce 
of  God  to  the  whole  world  forever.  Let  the 
selfish  boast  of  the  Spartan  women  become  the 
grand  chorus  of  mankind,  that  they  have  never 
seen  the  smoke  of  an  enemy's  camp.  Let  the 
iron  belt  of  martial  music  which  now  encom- 
passes the  earth,  be  exchanged  for  the  gol- 
den cestus  of  Peace,  clothing  all  with  celes- 
tial beauty.  History  dwells  with  fondness  on 
the  reverent  homage,  thai  was  bestowed,  by 
massacring  soldiers,  on  the  spot  occupied  by 
ihe  Sepulchre  of  the  Lord.  Vain  man  !  to  re- 
strain his  regard  to  a  few  feet  of  sacred  mould  ! 
The  whole  earth  is  the  Sepulchre  of  the  Lord  ; 
nor  can  any  righteous  man  profane  anv  part 
thereof.  Let  us  recognize  this  truth ;  and 
now,  on  this  Sabbath  of  our  country,  lay  a  new 
stone  in  the  grand  Temple  of  Universal  Peace, 
whose  dome  shall  be  as  lofty  as  the  firmament 
of  Heaven,  as  broad  and  comprehensive  us  the 
earth  itself." 
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THOUGHTS  OF  HEAVEN. 


No  sickness  there — 
No  weary  wasting  of  the  frame  away  ; 

No  fearful  shrinking  from  the  midnight  air — 
No  dread  of  summer's  brig-lit  and  fervid  ray  ! 

No  hidden  grief, 
No  wild  and  cheerless  vision  of  despair  ; 

No  vain  petition  for  a  swift  relief — 
No  tearful  eyes,  no  broken  hearts  are  there. 

Care  has  no  home 
Within  the  realm  of  ceaseless  praise  and  song  : 

Its  billows  break  away  and  melt  in  foam, 
Far  from  the  mansions  of  the  spirit  throng  ! 

The  storm's  black  wing 
Is  never  spread  athwart  celestial  skies! 

Its  wailings  blend  not  with  the  voice  of  spring, 
As  some  too  tender  fiowret  fades  and  dies ! 

No  night  distils 
Its  chilling  dews  upon  the  tender  frame  ; 

No  moon  is  needed  there  !  The  light  which  fills 
That  land  of  glory,  from  its  Maker  came  ! 

No  parted  friends 
O'er  mournful  recollections  have  to  weep  ! 

No  bed  of  death  enduring  love  attends 
To  watch  the  coming  of  a  pulseless  sleep  ! 

No  blasted  flower 
Or  withered  bud  celestial  gardens  know! 

No  scorching  blast  or  fierce  descending  shower 
Scatters  destruction  like  a  ruthless  foe  ! 

No  battle  word 
Startles  the  sacred  host  with  fear  and  dread  ! 

The  song  of  peace  Creation's  morning  heard, 
Is  rung  wherever  angel  minstrels  tread ! 

Let  us  depart, 
If  home  like  this  await  the  weary  soul ! 

Look  up,  thou  stricken  one  !  Thy  wounded  heart 
Shall  bleed  no  more  at  sorrow's  stern  control. 

With  faith  our  guide, 
White-robed  and  innocent,  to  lead  the  way, 

Why  fear  to  plunge  in  Jordan's  rolling  tide, 
And  find  the  ocean  of  eternal  day  ? 


the 
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Learning  and  Doing. — Epictetus  has 
following  excellent  comparison,  which 
Christian  readers  will  do  well  to  recollect. 

"  The  sheep  when  they  have  been  feeding 
do  not  carry  to  the  shepherds  the  grass  itself 
to  show  them  how  much  they  have  eaten  ;  but 
having  digested  it,  they  produce  wool  and 
milk  in  return.  In  like  manner  do  not  you  be 
in  haste  to  show  to  the  ignorant  the  words  you 
have  learned,  but  rather  the  good  works  which 
come  from  the  inward  digesting  of  them." 

From  this  heathen  we  may  all  take  a  useful 
hint.  If  we  were  as  anxious  to  bring  forth  the 
fruits  of  the  gospel,  it  would  be  better  for  us  and 
for  the  world. — -Hudson  Observer. 


For  "The  Friend. 


PERPETUITY  OP  THE  SOCIETY  OF  FRIENDS. 


New  York. — The  arrivals  at  the  port  of 
New  York,  from  foreign  ports,  during  the  las"t 
year,  were  2044,  bringing  in  82,960  passen- 
gers. The  arrivals  of  vessels  were  less  in 
number  than  in  1844,  by  1G4.  The  whole 
number  of  passengers  arrived  at  New  York 
during  the  ten  years  past,  is  611,964. 

Save  your  Salt  Barrels. — Dried  fruit,  kept 
in  old  salt  barrels  will  be  saved  from  the  de- 
predation of  insects.  This  fact  is  of  great  im- 
portance the  present  season,  as  next  year  we 
must  depend  upon  fruit  kept  over.  These  bar 
rels  will  keep  grain  uninjured  from  insects. 


In  the  Discourse  on  the  Virtues  and  public 
Services  of  William  Penn,  by  Albert  Barnes,  I 
notice  the  following  paragraph. 

It  may  be  regarded  as  almost  universally 
true,  that  every  sect  in  philosophy  and  religion 
is  raised  up  under  Divine  Providence,  for  the 
accomplishment  of  some  important  purpose. 
Some  error  or  evil  has  been  suffered  long  to 
exist,  which  it  is  of  importance  to  remove  ;  or 
it  is  desirable  that  some  valuable  principle  in 
morals,  philosophy,  or  religion,  should  be 
wrought  out  and  established,  and  the  sect  is 
raised  up  to  remove  the  evil,  or  to  establish  the 
new  principle.  That  done,  it  often  occurs  that, 
having  accomplished  its  work,  the  sect  ceases 
to  be  needful  in  the  progress  of  society  ;  loses 
its  vigour  and  vitality  ;  and  sinks  away  ulti- 
mately into  the  great  mass,  or  is  superceded  by 
another  still  more  in  advance  in  the  progress 
of  society." 

Although  not  expressly  applied  to  the  case 
of  the  Society  of  Friends,  it  is  evident  from  the 
context  that  such  an  applicalion  was  in  the 
mind  of  the  candid  and  amiable  author.  I  have 
more  than  once  heard  a  similar  sentiment  ex- 
pressed by  our  own  members,  who  seemed,  un- 
der the  depressing  influence  of  the  lukewarm- 
ness  and  inconsistency  of  some,  and  the  declen- 
sion from  primitive  doctrines  of  others,  to  be 
oppressed  with  melancholy  forebodings  as  to 
the  future,  and  to  believe  that  the  Society  was 
dwindling  away,  until  there  would  none  be  left 
to  maintain  its  original  principles.  Not  that 
they  believed  the  cause  of  Truth  would  want 
defenders,  but  that  new  societies  would  be  raised 
up  suited  to  the  time  and  season. 

It  is  a  subject  of  deep  interest,  well  worthy 
of  our  serious  consideration.  If  the  Society  of 
Friends  were  like  the  Temperance  or  the  Anti- 
slavery  society,  consisting  of  men  banded  to- 
gether for  the  combat  with  some  one  prevailing 
vice  or  injustice,  the  remark  would  be  undoub- 
tedly applicable.  When  the  particular  vice  or 
injustice  had  ceased,  the  society  would  pas; 
away  and  its  services  be  no  longer  needed 
But  to  conceive  such  to  be  the  purpose  and  na- 
ture of  the  church  which  the  Society  of  Friends 
constitutes,  is  to  form  a  very  inadequate  and  un 
worthy  notion  of  its  character.  "The  Church," 
says  Robert  Barclay — he  is  speaking  of  a  par 
ticular,  as  distinguished  from  the  universal 
church — "the  church  is  to  be  considered  as  a 
certain  number  of  persons  gathered  by  God's 
Spirit,  and  by  the  testimony  of  some  of  his  ser- 
vants, raised  up  for  that  end,  unto  the  belief  of 
the  true  principles  and  doctrines  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith,  who  through  their  hearts  being  uni- 
ted by  the  same  love,  and  their  understandings 
informed  in  the  same  truths,  gather,  meet  and 
assemble  together  to  wait  upon  God  to  worship 
him,  and  to  bear  a  joint  testimony  for  the  truth 
against  error,  suffering  for  the  same,  and  so 
becoming  through  this  fellowship  as  one  fami- 
ly and  household  in  certain  respects,  do  each  of 
them  watch  over,  teach,  instruct,  and  care  for 
one  another,  according  to  their  several  mea- 
sures and  attainments."  Let  me  here,  in  pass- 
ing, call  the  reader's  attention  to  the  stress 
which  Barclay  lays  upon  unity  in  doctrine, 


upon  the  joint  testimony  for  the  truth  and 
against  error,  and  to  his  remark  that  it  is  this 
fellowship  through  which  they  become  as  one 
family  and  household.  It  never  entered  into 
his  "  true  Christian  divinity"  that  the  love  and 
unity  of  the  brethren  could  consist  with  a  de- 
parture from  the  doctrine  or  a  declension  from 
the  faith. 

Our  early  Friends  believed  themselves  to  he 
raised  up  as  a  society,  to  restore  the  primitive 
faith  of  the  church,  its  simplicity,  its  spiritual- 
ity,  its  dependence  upon  the  Great  Teacher. 
In  doing  this,  in  maintaining  the  truth  against 
error,  they  made  their  protest  against  the  cry- 
ing evils  of  the  age,  believing  themselves  to  be 
led  and  guided  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  And  since 
that  time,  as  their  successors  have  stood  faith- 
ful in  the  discharge  of  revealed  duty,  they  have 
still  been  the  pioneers  of  humanity  ;  and  if 
they  remain  faithful,  testimony  after  testimony 
against  error  will,  we  doubt  not,  be  given  them 
to  bear,  until  error  and  darkness  be  chased 
away. 

Taking  this  view  of  the  functions  and  destiny  ^ 
of  the  Society  of  Friends,  I  cannot  allow  my- 
self to  indulge  in  gloomy  forebodings  for  the 
future.  Times  of  declension  and  discourage- 
ments there  may  be — a  meeting  here  and  a 
meeting  there — of  greater  or  less  magnitude 
may  swerve  from  our  principles.  The  world- 
ly and  unregenerate  nature  may  seek  and  gain 
dominion  for  a  time  in  one  or  in  another  place, 
but  while  there  remain  sincere  and  humble  dis- 
ciples true  to  our  principles,  watchful  and  obe- 
dient to  the  Great  Teacher  of  his  people,  the 
Society  cannot  perish.  Such  periods  of  trial 
may  concentrate  all  our  forces,  as  it  were,  at. 
the  heart,  and  leave  little  life  and  strength  ap- 
parent to  the  outward  observer  ;  but  if  faith 
and  patience  endure,  the  reward  is  certain  ; 
the  Truth  will  triumph,  and  these  periods  of 
distress  and  darkness  will  be  followed  by  new 
accessions  of  brightness. 

I  have  sometimes  thought  I  could  trace  the 
influence  of  a  sentiment  such  as  the  author  I 
have  quoted  has  expressed  ;  as  if  it  were  suffi- 
cient for  our  purpose,  that  this  or  the  other  tes- 
timony— that  against  war  or  slavery  for  ex- 
ample— were  recognized  by  others,  and  that  the 
Society  of  Friends  had  nothing  to  do  in  such  a 
case  but  to  join  with  them  in  advancing  it.  I 
think  there  is  great  danger  to  our  peculiar  prin- 
ciple in  regard  to  the  Divine  influence,  in  such 
a  course.  For  if  it  be  true,  as  we  profess  to 
believe,  that  a  dependence  on  the  guidance  of 
the  Spirit  is  the  only  safe  condition  of  the  spiri- 
tual traveller,  the  habitual  association  in  affairs 
of  a  religious  and  benevolent  character  with 
men,  who  recognise  no  such  influence,  and 
lean  upon  their  own  understanding  for  support, 
must,  so  far  as  it  operates,  tend  to  weaken  the 
faith  in  that  cardinal  doctrine,  and  render  less 
and  less  frequent  the  resort  to  the  Great  Teach- 
er.   If  the  testimonies  which  we  have  to  bear 


are  not  maintained  in  the  spirit  which  pervades 
our  institutions — in  humble  reliance  upon  the 
great  Head  of  the  Church,  who  opens  and 
none  can  shut,  and  shuts  and  none  can  open — 
then,  indeed,  there  is  too  much  ground  to  be- 
lieve that  our  hour  is  at  hand. 

"  The  fame,"  says  Albert  Barnes,  "  of  the  in- 
dividual, or  the  association  may  be  permanent ; 
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but  the  one  shall  be  himself  in  the  grave,  and 
the  other,  dissolved,  shall  go  into  the  history  of 
extinct  philosophical  and  religious  sects  or  de- 
nominations." 

The  Watchman. 


For  "The  Friend." 

PROPRIETARY  CORRESPONDENCE. 

(Continued  from  page  140.) 

James  Logan  to  Hannah  Penn. 

»  23d  Twelfth  month,  1712-3. 
*'  My  honoured  mistress  : 

"  Last  week,  by  New  York  post,  to  our  very 
great  joy,  I  was  favoured  with  thy  most  wel- 
come lines  of  the  13th  8br  ;  welcome  on  their 
own  account,  as  coming  from  such  a  hand,  yet 
abundantly  more  so,  as  they  dissipated  those 
clouds  of  sorrow  that  had  universally,  for  some 
weeks  before,  been  cast  over  us,  by  the  report- 
ed accounts  of  our  Proprietor — my  master's — 
death.  The  story  first  rose  from  a  foolish  fel- 
low, who  said  he  saw  his  fun- 
eral, being  imposed  on,  (as  we  now  judge,)  by 
that  of  Col.  Quarry.  I  was  heartily  affected 
at  the  loss  of  thy  worthy  father,  for  whose 
clearness  of  judgment  and  great  solidity,  both 
in  thinking  and  acting,  none,  that  truly  knew 
him,  could  forbear  entertaining  a  very  great 
value.  I  should  gladly  have  served  him  in  his 
life-time,  and  now,  since  his  departure,  shall  be 
ready  to  do  the  same  to  those  that  succeed  him 
in  his  interest  in  this  province.  Thy  hopeful 
son  John,  I  perceive,  is  the  person.  *  * 
My  inclinations  neither  are,  nor  shall  my  en- 
deavours be  wanting,  while  concerned  in  the 
general  affairs  in  which  I  am  entrusted.  I 
have  nothing  else  before  me  to  bend  my 
thoughts  to,  but  we  are  always  unhappy  in 
meeting  with  some  clog.  *  *  I 
heartily  wish  that  all  that  is  expected  of  me 
were  wholly  in  my  power,  that  it  might  then 
appear  whether  in  such  cases  1  should  be  blame- 
less. But  there  is  one  melancholy  cause,  be- 
sides the  backwardness  of  payments,  this  year 
amongst  us,  viz.,  the  very  great  shortness  of 
our  last  crop  ;  though  it  appeared  as  well  as 
usual  in  the  field,  yet,  upon  threshing,  yields 
scarce  half  the  quantity  of  grain  that  was  ex- 
pected. At  Pennsbury  they  are  like  to  have 
none  at  all  to  sell  this  year,  and  many  hun- 
dreds of  families^  that  used  to  sell  large  quanti- 
ties of  grain,  are  this  year  in  danger  of  want- 
ing bread  for  their  own  use. 

"  J.  Sotcher  has  bought  himself  a  plantation, 
and  is  eager  to  remove  ;  but  he  has  at  length 
agreed  to  stay  at  Pennsbury  one  year  longer, 
and,  that  he  may  be  more  free  to  look  after  his 
own  affairs  elsewhere,  he  farms  it  at  about 
£40  of  the  currency.  He  and  his  wife  give 
their  duty,  as  also  does,  with  sincere  respect, 
Thy  faithful  friend  and  servant." 

«  14th  Third  month,  1713. 

"Yesterday  I  was  favoured  with  thine  of  the 
8th  Twelfth  month  last,  renewing  to  us  the  af- 
flicting account  of  the  Governor's  second  or 
third  illness.  He  has  been  long  acquainted 
with  trouble,  yet  it  has  pleased  God  in  a  signal 
manner  to  extend  his  mercy  at  last,  and  carry 
him  over  all ;  and  from  the  same  kind  Hand, 
it  is  still  to  be  hoped,  that  time  will  be  allowed 


for  the  winding  up  of  all  his  affairs  honourably 
and  advantageously,  for  the  ease  of  the  family, 
and,  (it  may  yet  be  wished,)  for  his  own  com- 
fort, in  a  larger  enjoyment  of  them. 

"  I  have  wrote  several  long  letters  within 
these  six  months,  and  fear  the  expression  of 
my  uneasiness,  occasioned  by,  (if  I  mistake 
not,)  too  rigorous  a  treatment,  may  be  taken 
unkindly.  You  shall,  however,  I  assure  thee, 
be  always  welcome  to  the  best  of  my  services, 
and,  though  a  release  would  be  acceptable,  yet 
'till  I  see  a  prospect  of  a  successor  more  fit  for 
the  business,  I  shall  be  contented  to  undergo 
some  greater  fatigue  than  I  would  be  easily 
tempted  to,  on  the  score  of  money  alone ;  but 
I  should  be  on  better  terms  than  I  have  been 
since  I  last  left  you." 

Hannah  Penn  to  James  Logan. 

"  Ruscombe,  12th  Third  month,  1713. 

"  Thine  of  the  23d  Twelfth  month  is  with 
me,  as  also  one  of  near  the  same  date  to  my 
husband ;  also,  at  the  same  time,  thy  packet  of 
Ninth  month  last,  by  New  York,  was  enclosed 
from  Col.  Hunter.  But  to  my  continued  sor- 
row, my  dear  husband  is  not  enough  recover- 
ed, from  his  late  violent  distemper,  to  give  any 
particular  answers  to  thy  letters,  yet  hopes  in 
a  while  he  may,  as  thou  mayst  be  sure  I  do  ; 
for  I  am  surrounded  with  cares  on  all  sides. 
But  the  hope  I  have,  through  the  goodness  of 
God,  has  hitherto  sustained  me,  and  has  sup- 
ported me  through  my  exercises.  But  I  know 
not  how  to  direct,  nor  whom  to  employ  in  your 
American  affairs,  for  fear  of  making  matters 
worse,  as  I  told  thee  before — particularly  that 
of  the  Division  Line,  and  the  Act  of  Affirma- 
tion. As  to  some  of  the  others,  I  believe  they 
will  be  passed  soon,  for  I  left  them  to  the  care 
of  Henry  Gouldney  and  some  others  to  put  for- 
ward ;  as  Reece  Thomas,  the  intended  bearer 
of  this,  can  inform  thee. 

"  Thy  kind  regard  to  my  dear  father's  me- 
mory, is  very  obliging,  and  the  loss  of  him  to 
me  and  mine  is  beyond  expression.  I  daily 
experience  it ;  especially  since  my  dear  hus- 
band's weakness.  But  I  must  submit,  and 
consider  that  as  it  our  great  loss,  so  'tis  his 
eternal  gain.  I  take  kindly  thy  continued  of- 
fers of  friendship  to  those  of  his  posterity  ;  and 
to  enable  thee  to  perform  it,  I  send  thee  over  a 
letter  of  attorney,  drawn  up  by  John  Gregory, 
which  he  thinks  sufficient;  which,  to  be  sure  it 
is,  with  my  orders  joined  with  it, — which  are 
to  desire  thee  to  receive  and  remit  all  that  is 
now  due,  in  bills,  if  thou  can,  or  some  proba- 
bly advantageous  return ;  (that  at  interest  I 
mean,  as  well  as  what  was  then  due  ;)  it  being 
wanted  to  discharge  what  I  now  pay  interest 
for,  to  a  cousin,  whose  portion  was  in  my  dear 
father's  hands.  She  is  near  marriage,  there- 
fore the  sooner  we  receive  it  the  better, — con- 
signed to  Charles  Harford  and  Price  Webb, 
who  are  trustees  for  the  whole  ;  but  send  it  not 
all  in  one  ship. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  hear  of  the  scarcity  of  corn, 
but  hope  this  year  you  may  be  blessed  with  a 
better  crop,  and  that  the  peace  (which  is  at  last 
proclaimed  here)  will  give  a  fresh  life  to  your 
trade,  and  all  your  and  our  comforts.  Colonel 
Nicholson  has  gone  hence,  with  the  Queen's 
commission,  to  examine  into  the  mismanage- 


ment  of  the  several  provinces.  I  wish  he  may 
find  none  to  complain  of  from  you.  He  ex- 
pressed himself  with  great  regard  and  kind- 
ness towards  my  husband,  as  some  of  our 
friends  write  us  word  ;  on  which  I  intended 
him  a  few  lines  of  civility,  but  my  letter  proved 
too  late,  and  I  think  scarce  worth  sending  now. 

"  I  am  glad  J.  Sotcher  continues  another 
year  at  Pennsbury  ;  otherwise  should  be  in 
great  care  about  our  goods,  as  well  as  the  place, 
when  Mary  leaves  it  ;  and  shall  be  ready  to 
wish  a  part  of  them  here,  if  Providence  forbids 
our  return  :  but  my  poor  husband,  when  a  lit- 
tle easy,  has  his  returning  thoughts  still  alive 
in  him.  But,  in  the  mean  time,  he  relies  on 
the  promised  endeavours  for  the  promotion  of 
his  interest,  and  also  for  the  support  of  his  and 
the  Province's  reputation,  by  as  good  and 
speedy  returns  as  may  be,  both  to  myself,  and 
the  general  trustees,  Wm.  Aubrey,  &c. 

"  I  hope  there  was  not  much  on  the  vessel 
Isaac  Norris's  black  man  was  in,  which  was 
cast  away  on  our  coast.  Coming  on  his  way 
to  London,  by  our  house,  (the  black)  gave  us 
a  particular  account  of  our  friends  there,  which 
was  not  unacceptable,  though  the  occasion  very 
melancholy.  Pray  give  my  dear  love  to  that 
whole  family,  especially  to  Hannah  Hill,  and 
to  other  friends,  as  free,  not  forgetting  honest 
S.  Carpenter,  and  Hannah,  and  theirs,  and  G. 
Owen,  Thomas  Masters — whose  wife  was  late- 
ly well,  as  John  Whiting  told  us,  on  his  return 
from  the  burial  of  Thomas  Ellwood,  last  week. 
I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  of  my  cousin  Blackfan's 
comfort.  Peter  Evans,  when  settled,  is  to  al- 
low her  something  out  of  his  profits.  Her  poor 
husband  is  dead,  and  I  would  not  have  her 
want ;  which  she  need  not  do,  if  industrious 
and  managing  with  what  she  has.  Her  son 
not  large.  But  must  say  no  more,  nor  have  I 
time  to  read  what  I  have  written  ;  so  take  it  as 
it  is,  and  with  our  love,  I  conclude, 

Thy  real  friend." 

James  Logan  to  William  Penn,  jr. 

"9th  Fifth  month,  1713. 

"  Wouldst  thou  now,  upon  this  pinch  of  the 
surrender,  and  thy  father's  indisposition,  bend 
thy  thoughts  to  the  care  of  these  things,  be- 
sides the  discharge  of  an  incumbent  duty,  (the 
reward  of  which,  by  an  ingenuous  mind,  will 
ever  be  valued,)  and  besides  the  great  advan- 
tage it  will  give  thy  reputation,  among  all 
thoughtful  men,  (and  such,  a  ministry,  and 
those  who  have  to  give,  ought  always  to  be,)  it 
will,  I  assure  thee,  be  very  considerable  in  thy 
pocket,  and,  in  a  very  little  time,  largely  repay 
thy  private  purse.  Wouldst  thou  but  serve 
thyself,  I  could  with  pleasure  take  any  reason- 
able pains  to  serve  thee  ;  but  he,  who  will  not 
be  a  friend  to  himself,  can  scarce  expect  others 
will  be  at  much  trouble  to  show  themselves 
such,  unless  it  were  to  reclaim  the  wanderer  ; 
which,  I  hope,  if  not  already  done,  may  still 
with  good  grounds  be  expected.  There  is 
scarce  anything  I  more  ardently  desire,  than 
that  thou  mayst  come  to  a  full  and  true  sense 
of  what  is  necessary  to  thy  own  happiness,  and 
mayst  take  the  proper  measures  to  attain  to  it  ; 
that  thou  mayst  yet  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  life, 
guided  by  reason,  instead  of  unruly  passions, 
and  prove  a  true  comfort  to  thy  family,  an 
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honour  to  thy  father's  name,  and  an  utter  dis- 
appointment to  all  those  base  spirits  who  wish 
your  ruin.    That  thou  mayst  truly  and  sub- 
stantially attain  this,  is  the  hearty  prayer  of 
Thy  sincerely  affectionate  friend." 

James  Logan  to  William  Penn. 

"Sep.  8th,  1713. 

"  Honoured  governor  : 

"  Thy  late  severe  visitation  obliged  me,  for 
some  time,  to  forbear  applying  to  thee ;  but 
now,  in  hopes  it  may  have  pleased  God  to  en- 
able thee  for  business  again,  I  shall  adventure 
once  more  to  direct  to  thee,  as  formerly,  ear- 
nestly praying,  this  may  find  thee  in  a  full  state 
of  vigour  and  strength,  to  consider  and  put  a 
period  to  all  thy  depending  affairs. 

"  Parson  Evans,  the  bearer,  being  bound  to 
England,  reckoned  he  ought  to  have  a  line  to 
thee  from  my  hand.  We  have  always  had  a 
good  understanding  with  each  other ;  but  of 
late  he  complains  he  has  laboured  under  some 
greater  difficulties  in  respect  to  thy  interest 
than  formerly,  by  means  of  Col.  Gookin's 
showing  (according  to  his  unhappy  method 
that  way,)  to  Col.  Quarry  and  others,  what 
thou  wrote  to  him,  in  one  of  thine,  concerning 
the  parson,  and  what  he  had  discoursed  with 
thee  in  England.  This  was  carried  further, 
and  improved  among  the  clergy,  he  says,  and 
with  Col.  Nicholson,  much  to  his  disadvantage. 
I  have  been  very  free  with  him,  upon  his  join- 
ing with  the  vestry  here,  in  their  sharp  address- 
es last  year.       *  * 

"  Edward  Shippen  being  dead,  and  Samuel 
Carpenter  removing  to  Bristol,  in  Bucks,  to 
live,  there  will  be  but  a  bare  quorum  of  the 
Commissioners  left  in  town  ;  so  that  we  shall 
be  much  weakened  in  carrying  on  business. 
T.  Story  has  been  dangerously  ill,  and  is  yet 
so  very  weak  that  there  appears  no  great  cer- 
tainty of  his  recovery  ;  which,  should  it  please 
God  to  grant  him,  this  visitation  has  made  him 
so  sensible  of  his  error,  in  deferring  his  long- 
intended  voyage,  that  as  soon  as  enabled  to  it, 
he  will  doubtless  hasten  away  ;  and  then  there 
will  be  no  sufficient  power  anywhere,  to  dis- 
pose of  what  may  be  fit  to  sell  in  Jersey, — the 
one  thou  left  being  directed  to  S.  Jennings,  T. 
S.,  and  me,  or  any  two  of  us  ;  all  which  should 
be  timely  considered,  and  the  defects  sup- 
plied. 

"  R.  French  is  this  day  carried  from  hence 
to  be  buried.  He  has  been  long  ill,  and  died 
here  last  night.  He  will  be  a  loss  to  us,  for, 
though  once  very  troublesome,  yet,  like  W. 
Rodeney,  before  his  decease  his  heart  seemed 
turned,  and  he  appeared  a  cordial  well-wisher 
to  thee  and  thy  interest.  We  have  but  a  very 
indifferent  crop  again  this  year.  The  summer 
has  been  wet,  and  the  fall  comes  on  with  more 
rain  than  has  generally  been  known.  The 
season  is  unkindly  for  health,  and  if  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  air  alter  not,  worse  may  be  feared. 
Great  numbers  of  people  are  crowded  in  upon 
us  from  Europe,  but  they  are  mostly  servants, 
and  very  few  of  estates." 

(To  be  continued.) 


Kindness  better  than  Force. — If  you  want 
your  horse  or  your  servant  to  work  well,  you 
must  endeavour  to  make  them  happy  ;  happi- 


ness increases  the  strength  and  energies  of 
both,  and  unhappiness  diminishes  them. — 
When  you  find  either  of  them  weak  in  any 
particular  point,  do  not  press  and  harass  the 
weakness,  but  show  it  indulgence.  Do  not 
urge  either  of  them  to  do  more  than  they  are 
well  able,  as  the  more  they  are  compelled  to 
do  to-day  the  less  they  will  do  to-morrow. 
When  you  find  your  horse  begin  to  slacken  his 
speed,  do  not  recklessly  compel  him  to  main- 
tain it,  but  think  how  you  yourself  would  like 
to  be  thus  urged  on  beyond  your  strength. 
Do  not  worry  your  horse  by  repeated  whip- 
strokes  r  as  every  blow  robs  the  animal  of 
some  of  his  strength,  and  continual  blows  rob  it 
also  of  the  motives  to  exertion  by  the  violence 
of  the  strokes  on  the  skin,  and  also  affect 
the  muscles  underneath  on  which  the  motions 
depend.  If  any  person  doubts  this,  a  slight 
blow  on  his  arm  or  leg  will  soon  convince  him 
of  the  truth.  If  you  have  two  horses  working 
together,  and  one  horse  is  slower  or  weaker 
than  the  other,  do  not  force  it  to  do  as  much 
as  the  other,  but  rather  slacken  the  speed,  if 
even  it  is  done  by  keeping  the  other  horse 
back  ;  and  never  use  bearing  reins  ;  they  are 
useless  to  the  driver,  vexations  to  the  horse, 
and  are  the  cause  of  many  falls  ;but  above  all, 
be  not  too  fond  of  showing  them  that  you  are 
their  master  and  they  your  slaves  ;  they  know 
it  well  enough  to  their  sorrow  and  without  this 
trouble. — Extract. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Not  in  Word,  but  in  Power. 

A  sound  gospel  ministry,  received  from  Him 
who  alone  confers  spiritual  gifts,  and  exercised 
under  his  immediate  authority,  is  often  of  great 
advantage  where  it  exists.  It  is  the  Spirit  that 
quickeneth,  and  the  promulgation  of  Divine 
Truths  by  its  direction,  having  a  bearing  upon 
our  happiness,  our  usefulness  in  religious  socie- 
ty, and  the  work  of  salvation  in  the  soul,  gradu- 
ally, and  sometimes  imperceptibly,  lays  the  foun- 
dation for  important  results  in  after  life.  When 
ministers  are  led  by  the  Spirit  of  their  divine 
Lord,  and  kept  sensible  of  their  impotency — 
that  they  can  do  nothing  without  his  aid  renew- 
ed for  every  service,  and  this  is  accompanied 
with  a  consistent  life ;  their  example,  their  spi- 
rit, and  their  ministry,  will  tend  to  leaven  their 
associates  and  hearers  into  the  same,  and  build 
them  up  in  the  true  faith  and  unity,  upon  the 
Rock  which  the  church  of  Christ  is  founded  on. 
Children  brought  up  in  the  nurture  and  admo- 
nition of  the  Lord,  and  instructed  under  a  liv- 
ing ministry  in  the  principles  of  Truth,  and 
their  spirits  tendered  by  its  baptising  power, 
have  many  times  been  prepared  to  receive  the 
good  Seed  of  the  kingdom.  The  principles  of 
their  fathers  in  Christ  have  become  their  prin- 
ciples— the  spirit  which  ruled  and  actuated 
them,  has  been  received  and  submitted  to  by 
the  children — the  great  cause  of  Truth,  which 
has  been  the  paramount  object  of  their  parents' 
concern  and  pursuit,  has  gained  the  same  place 
and  importance  in  their  estimation,  and  they 
have  finally  been  prevailed  with  by  the  won- 
der-working power  of  Divine  Grace,  to  enter 
into  covenant  with  the  God  of  their  fathers,  to 


serve  him  all  the  days  of  their  life.  In  this  way 
the  Shepherd  of  the  sheep  has  been  gathering 
the  children  from  generation  to  generation  ; 
and  while  there  is  preserved  a  body  of  living, 
baptised  members,  who  are  holding  forth  in  life 
and  doctrine,  the  same  blessed  gospel  testimo- 
nies which  our  forefathers  preached  and  suffer- 
ed for,  they  will  bring  others  into  the  same 
faith.  It  is  when  defection  takes  place  in  the 
heads  of  the  tribes,  that  degeneracy  spreads, 
and  many  are  turned  away  from  the  footsteps 
of  the  flock  of  Christ's  companions. 

Scarcely  anythingcanhave  a  more  unsettling 
effect  than  a  ministry  of  mere  words.  "  I  will 
come  to  you  shortly,"  said  the  apostle,  "if  the 
Lord  will,  and  will  know,  not  the  speech  of  them 
that  are  puffed  up,  but  the  power.  For  the 
kingdom  of  God  is  not  in  word,  but  in  power." 
Those  whose  speeches  are  many  words  with- 
out power,  are  very  liable  to  be  puffed  up,  and 
to  reverse  the  Christian  standard,  by  conclud- 
ing the  power  is  to  be  measured  by  the  multi- 
tude of  high  and  loud-sounding  words,  instead 
of  the  value  of  the  words  being  determined  by 
the  demonstration  of  the  Spirit  and  of  power. 
The  primitive  ministers  declared  to  the  believ- 
ers, "  Our  gospel  came  not  unto  you  in  word 
only,  but  also  in  power,  and  in  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  in  much  assurance."  Again — "  Now  we 
have  received,  not  the  spirit  of  the  world,  but 
the  Spirit  which  is  of  God,  that  we  might  know 
the  things  that  are  freely  given  to  us  of  God. 
Which  things  also  we  speak,  not  in  the  words 
which  man's  wisdom  teacheth,  but  which  the 
Holy  Ghost  teacheth,  comparing  spiritual 
things  with  spiritual."  They  were  ministers 
of  the  Spirit,  baptising  into  the  name  and  spirit 
of  the  Redeemer.  "Not  that  we  are  sufficient 
of  ourselves  to  think  anything  as  of  ourselves, 
but  our  sufficiency  is  of  God  ;  who  also  hath 
made  us  able  ministers  of  the  new  testament, 
not  of  the  letter,  but  of  the  Spirit."  If  the 
apostles  could  not  be  able  ministers  of  the  Spi- 
rit without  the  sufficiency  which  is  of  God, nei- 
ther can  any  at  this  day.  And  those  preach- 
ers whose  ministry  is  in  word  only,  must  be 
off*  the  true  foundation ;  how  then  can  their 
ministry  settle  others  upon  it  1  .  How  can  it  im- 
part divine  life  and  virtue  to  their  hearers,  if 
they  do  not  believe  that  all  true  gospel  minis- 
try proceeds  from  the  immediate  openings  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  and  without  which  they  can- 
not be  ministers  of  the  gospel  of  Christ?  With* 
out  the  anointing  which  teacheth  all  things,  and 
is  truth  and  no  lie,  will  they  not  be  liable  to 
lose  even  the  form  of  sound  words  and  sound 
doctrine,  and  come  to  adopt  modes  of  expres- 
sion and  opinions  which  "  man's  wisdom  teach- 
eth," congenial  with  their  carnal  apprehensions? 
Is  there  no  danger  of  the  sacred  office  being 
degraded  to  subserve  another  cause  than  the 
cause  of  Christ?  Would  such  preachers  bear 
a  faithful  testimony  against  all  departure  from 
the  law  written  in  the  heart,  or  would  they  not 
sew  pillows  under  arm  holes,  and  settle  those 
who  are  of  their  own  sentiments  in  a  false 
rest ;  and  thus  death  would  be  brought  over 
the  Society,  and  many  be  turned  away  from 
Christ,  instead  of  being  brought  to  Him.  De- 
votional acts  of  man's  will  and  devising,  would 
be  substituted  for  the  inward  work  of  regene- 
ration, and  the  worship  and  service  of  Almighty 
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God,  and  religion  would  sink  into  a  fo  m  with- 
out the  power. 

Those  who  regard  the  gospel  as  nothing 
more  than  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  may 
easily  fall  into  the  belief  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is 
no  longer  needed  to  make  a  minister,  or  to 
keep  him  so  after  he  is  made.  The  highest 
qualification  for  the  office  in  the  estimation  of 
such  would  naturally  be,  the  knowledge  of  He- 
brew, Greek  and  Latin,  a  familiarity  with  ec- 
clesiastical history,  the  commentaries  of  learn- 
ed men  on  the  Scriptures,  a  natural  or  acquired 
eloquence,  and  to  have  the  memory  stored  with 
texts,  so  as  to  support  their  favourite  system, 
or  to  embellish  and  give  a  sacred  cast  to  their 
discourses.  But  we  should  suppose  their 
preaching  would  differ  little  from  lecturing,  and 
would  affect  the  head  much  more  than  the 
heart. 

The  Holy  Scriptures  were  given  by  divine 
inspiration,  and  are  profitable  for  doctrine,  for 
reproof,  for  correction,  for  instruction  in  right- 
eousness, that  the  man  of  God  may  be  perfect, 
thoroughly  furnished  unto  every  good  work — 
and  they  are  able  to  make  wise  unto  salvation 
through  faith  xohich  is  in  Christ  Jesus  ;  but 
the  mere  repeating  of  Scripture,  with  the  most 
learned  comments,  will  not  constitute  a  man  a 
minister  of  Jesus  Christ,  nor  his  discourses  the 
ministry  of  the  gospel.  No  man  taketh  this 
honour  unto  himself  but  he  that  is  called  of 
God,  as  was  Aaron. 

Where  persons  do  not  find  it  convenient  for 
them  to  live  under  the  regulating  and  crucify- 
ing power  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  but  that  it  is 
much  easier  to  glide  along  in  the  current  of 
worldly  applause,  without  testifying  against  the 
maxims  of  the  men  of  this  world,  we  may  rea- 
dily apprehend  they  would  not  very  decidedly 
support  the  necessity  of  the  preacher  being  bap- 
tised with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  fire — first  to 
make  him  a  member  of  the  true  church — then 
to  convey  to  him  a  special  gift  for  the  work  of 
the  ministry — then  to  lead  him  to  wait  for  the 
putting  forth  by  the  Shepherd  of  the  sheep 
every  time  he  is  to  minister,  relying  upon  Him 
for  the  matter,  and  the  strength  by  which  his 
doctrines  are  to  be  carried  home,  with  baptiz- 
ing energy  to  the  hearts  of  his  hearers.  For 
if  the  speaker  is  not  under  the  quickening 
power  of  the  Spirit  himself,  it  is  not  probable 
he  will  convey  this  divine  unction  to  others. 

The  preservation  of  the  Society  in  keeping 
its  rank  in  the  Lamb's  army,  depends  upon  the 
members  being  baptized  unto  their  Heavenly 
Leader,  eating  the  same  spiritual  meat,  and 
drinking  the  same  spiritual  drink,  and  speak- 
ing the  same  language  on  the  great  subject  of 
salvation,  and  the  doctrines  of  Christ  and  his 
apostles,  which  our  fathers  in  the  Truth  did. 
Amidst  all  the  confused  voices  and  systems 
now  abroad,  it  is  a  great  mercy  that  there  is 
still  preserved  a  large  number  in  different  sta- 
tions in  the  church,  who  not  only  believe  that 
the  failh  of  their  forefathers  is  accordant  with 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  but  are  also  wearing  the 
yoke  of  Christ,  experiencing  him  to  give  them 
victory  over  sin,  and  renewingthem  for  the  ser- 
vice which  he  assigns,  by  the  resurrection 
power  of  his  ever-blessed  Spirit ;  and  these, 
wherever  found,  will  be  the  salt  which  essen- 
tially contributes  to  preserve  the  Society.  The 


subject  is  of  such  importance;  that  frequent  re- 
vival of  their  experience  and  doctrine  is  need- 
ful to  remind  some  of  their  danger,  and  to 
strengthen  others  to  hold  fast  their  profession 
without  wavering. 

Our  ancient  Friends  declared,  that "  as  by  the 
light  or  gift  of  God,  all  true  knowledge  of  spi- 
ritual things  is  received  and  revealed,  so  by 
the  same,  as  it  is  manifested  and  received  in 
the  heart,  by  the  strength  and  power  thereof, 
every  true  minister  of  the  gospel  is  ordained, 
prepared,  and  supplied  in  the  work  of  the  min- 
istry ;  and  by  the  leading,  moving,  and  draw- 
ing hereof,  ought  every  evangelist  and  Chris- 
tian pastor  to  be  led  and  ordered  in  his  labour 
and  work  of  the  gospel,  both  as  to  the  place 
where,  the  persons  to  whom',  and  the  time 
wherein  he  is  to  minister.  They  who  have 
this  authority,  may  a.nd  ought  to  preach, 
though  without  human  commission  or  litera- 
ture. On  the  other  hand,  those  who  want  the 
authority  of  this  divine  gift,  however  learned, 
or  authorized  by  the  commission  of  men  or 
churches,  are  to  be  esteemed  but  as  deceivers, 
and  not  true  ministers  of  the  gospel." 

"  All  ministers  of  the  new  testament  ought  to 
be  ministers  of  the  Spirit  and  not  of  the  letter, 
according  to  that  of  2  Cor.,  and  as  the  old  La- 
tin has  it,  Not  by  the  letter,  but  by  the  Spirit. 
But  how  can  a  man  be  a  minister  of  the  Spirit, 
who  is  not  inwardly  called  by  it,  and  who  looks 
not  upon  the  operation  and  testimony  of  the 
Spirit  as  essential  to  his  call." 

"  It  is  by  the  immediate  operation  of  the  Spi- 
rit, which  Christ  promised  to  lead  his  children 
with  into  all  truth,  and  to  teach  them  all  things, 
that  Christians  are  to  be  led  in  all  steps,  as 
well  last  as  first,  which  relate  to  God's  glory 
and  their  own  salvation.  And  truly  this  de- 
vice of  Satan,  whereby  he  has  got  people  to 
put  the  immediate  guidings  of  God's  Spirit  as 
an  extraordinary  thing  afar  off,  which  their 
forefathers  had,  but  which  they  now  are  nei- 
ther to  wait  for  nor  expect,  is  a  great  cause  of 
the  growing  apostacy  upon  the  many  gathered 
churches,  and  is  one  great  reason  why  a  dry, 
dead,  barren  and  spiritless  ministry,  which  lea- 
vens the  people  into  the  same  death,  doth  so 
much  abound." 

And  if  after  having  borne  this  Christian  tes- 
timony to  the  call  and  foundation  of  true  gos- 
pel ministry,  the  Society  of  Friends  sjiould 
lapse  into  a  denial  of  the  necessity  and  reality 
of  the  immediate  revelation  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
as  essential  to  its  origin  and  support,  and  no 
longer  waiting  for  its  influence  should  substi- 
tute  any  thing  for  it,  the  deadnessand  fruitless- 
ness  of  such  a  ministry  would  overspread  all 
our  borders.  It  would  beget  the  members  into 
its  own  fluctuating  nature,  and  defection  and 
scattering  must  be  the  result.  Have  there  not 
been  for  many  years  evidences  that,  in  some 
places,  floods  of  words  without  baptism,  are 
taking  the  place  of  that  ministry  which  is  in 
demonstration  of  the  Spirit,  and  that  the  super- 
ficial members  rather  love  to  have  it  so?  they 
do  not  love  a  ministry  which  searches  the  hid- 
den corruptions  of  the  heart,  and  brings  under 
the  terrors  of  the  Lord  for  sin  ;  and  is  there 
not  cause  to  fear  that  the  faith  of  many  may  be 
shaken,  and  their  standing  not  prove  to  be  on 


that  Foundation  against  which  the  gates  of  hell 
cannot  prevail  1 


The  Latter  Rain. 

"  Ask  yc  of  the  Lord  rain  in  the  time  of  the  latter 
rain  :  so  the  Lord  shall  make  bright  clouds,  and  givo 
them  showers  of  rain,  to  every  one  grass  in  the  field." 
— Zechariah  x.  1. 

In  order  to  the  right  understanding  of  these 
words,  you  are  to  observe  that  there  were  two 
seasons  of  the  year  at  which  rain  was  peculiar- 
ly needed  and  looked  for  in  Judea.  The  one 
was  in  autumn,  at  the  seed-time  :  the  other  was 
in  the  spring,  when  the  corn  had  to  be  brought 
to  an  ear  and  filled.  The  rain  which  fell  at 
the  one,  is  spoken  of  in  the  Scripture  as  "  the 
former  rain  ;"  that  at  the  other,  as  "  the  lat- 
ter ;"  and  you  find  the  two  mentioned  together 
when  God  would  covenant  to  do  great  things 
for  his  land. 

But  the  "  latter  rain"  is  often  mentioned  by 
itself,  as  though  specially  needed  to  making 
available  the  labours  of  the  husbandman. 
Thus  you  read  in  the  book  of  Job;  "They 
waited  for  me  as  for  the  rain,  and  they  opened 
their  mouth  wide  as  for  the  latter  rain."  And 
Solomon  says,  in  the  book  of  Proverbs,  "  In 
the  light  of  the  king's  countenance  is  life  ;  and 
his  favour  is  as  a  cloud  of  the  latter  rain." 
Jeremiah  also,  when  describing  the  utter  deso- 
lation brought  by  sin  upon  the  land,  exclaims  ; 
"  Therefore  the  showers  have  been  withholden 
and  there  hath  been  no  latter  rain."  The 
want  of  this  latter  rain  would  evidently 
be  peculiarly  distressing;  it  might  not  do 
more  towards  causing  famine  than  the  want  of 
the  former;  but,  occurring  at  a  time  when  the 
husbandman  had  fully  done  his  part,  and  was 
expecting  to  reap  the  fruit  of  his  labours,  the 
horrors  of  death  would  be  aggravated  through 
the  bitterness  of  disappointment ;  and  there 
would,  moreover,  be  less  opportunity  of  provid- 
ing sustenance  from  other  quarters  than  if  "  the 
former"  rain  had  failed,  and  thus  long  notice 
had  been  given  of  an  insufficient  harvest. — 
Melville. 


New  Vegetables  for  our  Tables. — We  ob- 
serve in  reading  the  proceedings  of  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Farmers'  Club,  an  article  trans- 
lated from  the  Annals  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Horticulture  of  Paris,  relative  to  the  culture  of 
Mushrooms.  This  delicious  production  is 
hardly  known  in  our  markets,  while  in  Paris, 
last  year,  three  millions  of  baskets  were  pro- 
duced and  many  of  them  sent  to  the  Depart- 
ments. The  new  mode  of  culture  invented  by 
Chambuoy,  is  to  raise  them  in  sheltered  loca- 
tions, in  old  quarries,  cellars,  &c.  &c,  where 
they  are  protected  from  changes  of  weather. 
This  can  be  done  here  with  great  profit.  The 
few  persons  among  us  who  know  what  a  dish 
the  Mushroom  is,  will  join  in  saying  to  our  in- 
genious gardeners,  "  Give  the  people  a  dish  of 
them."  They  can  be  raised  cheaply — they 
will  pay  well  for  the  trouble — and  we  know 
that  this  additional  dish  to  our  tables  will  be 
gladly  received. 
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For  "  The  Friend. 
THE  TWO  PILOTS; 

OR  THE  HARBOUR  GAINED. 

Upon  life's  ever-changing  sea, 
Wave  after  wave  rolls  fearfully, 

While  hurricanes  sweep  by  ; 
And  rocks  and  shoals  are  hidden  there, 
Where  all  above  is  smooth  and  fair, 

And  pleasant  to  the  eye. 

All  this  the  youthful  sailor  knows, 
As  homeward  bound  his  vessel  goes, 

Upon  life's  rolling  tide  ; 
He  knows  no  mariner  has  found, 
The  distant  port  where  he  is  bound, 

Without  a  Pilot-guide. 

Freely  he  therefore  gives  the  helm, 
To  one  who  knows  life's  ocean  realm, 

With  all  its  surf-beat  shore — 
Who  knows  all  rocks,  and  reefs  of  sand — 
Where  currents  run,  or  islands  stand, 

And  where  its  billows  roar. 

But  now  Sin's  Pilot  offers  too, 
Safely  to  take  the  vessel  through, 

And  constantly  to  sail, 
By  Verdant  and  Enchanting  Isles, 
Where  fadeless  summer  ever  smiles, 

And  pleasant  winds  prevail. 

Away !  away  !  the  sailor  cries, 
No  words  of  truth  can  ever  rise, 

From  thy  deceitful  tongue  ; 
My  skilful  Guide  shall  pilot  me, 
Though  waters  of  adversity, 

My  bark  should  sail  among. 

And  now  the  vessel  safely  steers, 
Where  Self-denial  Strait  appears, 

Near  which  is  found  to  be, 
A  safe  shore,  lying  very  low, 
By  which  all  mariners  should  go, 

Called  True  Humility. 

Head  winds  the  vessel's  course  oppose— 
Self-Exaltation  strongly  blows, 

From  that  low  coast,  a  gale  ; 
But  soon  the  sailor  lays  his  course, 
Feeling  good  winds,  of  greater  force, 

Propitiously  prevail. 

But  now  spreads  wide,  before  his  eye, 
The  bay  where  Pleasure  Islands  lie 

All  temptingly  in  view; 
Where,  amid  verdure  fresh  and  green, 
Music  is  heard,  and  dancing  seen, 

And  flowers  of  richest  hue. 

And  here  Sin's  Pilot,  gaily  dressed, 
Again  his  skill  and  service  pressed, 

Urging  for  no  delay; 
But  pointing  to  those  Isles  of  Sin, 
He  strove  to  take  the  vessel  in, 

To  their  Enchanting  Bay. 

A  current  here  was  setting  strong, 
And  many  ships  it  bore  along, 

From  nations  far  and  near; 
These  tempting  isles  were  hard  to  pass, 
But  the  Good  Pilot  held  a  glass, — 

The  glass  of  Holy  Fear. 

Through  this  the  mariner  could  see, 
These  isles  all  fading  rapidly, 

And  fearful  ruin  there. — 
And  as  the  scene  he  longer  views, 
Wrecks  crowd  the  bay,  and  drowning  crews, 

In  anguish  of  despair. 

Some  ships  indeed  were  beating  out, 
Which  the  Good  Pilot  turned  about, 

Before  it  was  too  late  ; 
Repentance,  and  Contrition's  Tide, 
With  the  Good  Pilot,  for  a  guide, 

Saved  them  an  awful  fate. 

Gladly  the  sailor  bore  away, 
From  where  these  Sin  Trap  Islands  lay, 
Faith's  Beacon  Lights  ahead  ; 


Still  keeping  Holiness  in  sight, 
A  brilliant  star,  whose  steady  light 
Unfading  brightness  shed. 

Onward  the  guarded  vessel  sails, 
Wafted  by  heaven's  propitious  gales, 

Until  a  howling  blast, 
Down  from  the  Dragon  Mountain  came, 
And  thunder  rolled,  and  lightning's  flame, 

Glanced  round  the  vessel's  mast. 

But  all  this  fury  was  in  vain — 
The  bark  was  favoured  to  obtain, 

Her  proper  bearings  here  ; 
And  as  the  sailor  passed  along, 
His  heart  raised  a  thanksgiving  song 

To  Him,  whose  power  was  near. 

Holding  Faith's  glass,  and  looking  through, 
His  haven  now  looms  up  to  view; 

When  suddenly,  Disease, 
A  rushing  tide,  the  sailor  feels, 
And  fearfully  his  vessel  reels, 

Upon  the  rolling  seas. 

Though  ev'ry  plank  beneath  him  shakes, 
Yet  rapidly  his  vessel  makes, 

Through  the  last  Narrow  Strait ; 
And  fearlessly  he  sails  along, 
To  where  a  bright,  angelic  throng 

The  mariner  await. 

And  as  he  enters  Safety  Bay, 
His  bark  sinks  suddenly  away, 

And  is  no  longer  known  ; 
But  the  free  mariner  now  springs, 
Rejoicing  on  triumphant  wings, 

Up  to  his  Saviour's  throne. 

And  there  with  spirits  pure  and  bright, 
All  clothed  anew  in  spotless  white, 

He  joins  the  hymn  of  praise, 
Which  all  tiie  safely-anchored  host, 
From  earth's  remotest  sea  and  coast, 

Unceasingly  shall  raise.  E.  S. 


THE  FRIEND. 

FIRST  MONTH  31,  1846. 


In  our  cursory  reference,  some  two  weeks 
since,  to  the  threatening  aspect  of  affairs  be- 
tween this  country  and  Great  Britain,  it  was 
intimated  that  the  next  arrival  from  England 
was  anxiously  looked  for.  About  the  17th  of 
the  present  month,  the  ship  Liberty,  from  Liv- 
erpool, arrived  at  New  York,  and  brought  ac- 
counts of  a  change  in  the  ministry-r-"  the  re- 
signation of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  the  organiza- 
tion  of  a  new  Cabinet  by  Lord  John  Russell." 
The  reception  of  this  news  here,  produced  a 
great  sensation,  and  opinions  were  various  and 
fluctuating,  as  to  the  probable  effect  it  might 
have  in  regard  to  the  Oregon  question.  A  week 
after,  the  steamer  Hibernia  arrived  at  Boston 
with  dates  twenty-three  days  later.  She  brought 
information  of  the  resignation  of  the  Russell 
Cabinet,  and  the  re-instalment  of  Peel ;  also  of 
the  reception  of  the  President's  message.  The 
tone  of  the  public  mind,  so  far  as  inferrible 
from  the  newspapers,  we  rejoice  to  perceive, 
seems  to  be,  upon  the  whole,  decidedly  pacific. 
We  present  a  few  extracts. 

"  The  Peel  ministry  has  been  restored,  affect- 
ing all  business  favourably. 

".  The  President's  Message  had  been  received, 
but  its  effect  was  only  to  stiffen  the  cotton  mar- 
ket, and  renew  the  general  feeling  that  peace 
may  be  maintained.  The  tone  of  the  London 
Times,  in  commenting  upon  it,  is  entirely  free 
from  bitterness,  and  there  is  an  evident  inclina- 
tion towards  the  better  and  peaceful  side  of  the 
question." 


"  The  Message  had  no  effect  on  cotton. — On 
the  3d  inst.  the  demand  was  good  at  an  ad- 
vance of  l-8d.  upon  American. 

"  Consols  fell  when  Peel  resigned,  but  after 
his  reinstatement  rose  3  per  cent,  higher  than 
before. 

"  The  President's  Message  is  considered  paci- 
fic, says  the  European  Times. 

"  The  corn  trade  is  recovering  from  the  shock 
of  Peel's  resignation,  and  was  looking  towards 
old  prices. 

"All  the  aspects  are  favourable." 

"  The  Presidents  message  is  the  great  topic 
of  conversation  this  morning  at  the  various  cof- 
fee-houses. Although  the  contents  of  the  doc- 
uments are  considered  decidedly  hostile,  little 
apprehension  exists  in  the  minds  of  our  mer- 
chants for  the  consequences.  It  is  generally 
considered  that  the  Oregon  question — the  point 
of  dispute  upon  which  anything  like  unpleasant- 
ness can  arise  between  the  two  countries — will 
at  least  be  quietly  settled,  notwithstanding  the 
bluster  with  which  Mr.  Polk  thinks  it  necessa- 
to  embellish  his  speech.  The  condition  of  the 
treasury  of  the  United  States  appears  to  be 
good,  and,  on  the  whole,  the  Message  is,  in 
most  quarters,  regarded  as  demonstrating  the 
favourable  progress  of  the  model  republic." 

A  Friend  who  has  been  engaged  in  teaching 
for  a  number  of  years,  wishes  to  get  a  situa- 
tion in  a  school,  either  as  principal  or  assist- 
ant :  or  he  would  be  willing  to  engage  in  some 
other  respectable  business. — Inquire  at  this 
office. 


Auxiliary  Bible  Association- 
The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Auxiliary  Bible 
Association  of  Friends,  of  Philadelphia  Quar- 
terly Meeting,  for  both  branches,  will  be  held 
in  the  committee-room,  Arch  Street  meeting- 
house, on  Second-day  afternoon,  Second  mo. 
9th  1846,  at  4  o'clock. 

Charles  Ellis,  Sec'y. 

A  stated  meeting  of  the  Female  Branch  of  the 
Auxiliary  Bible  Association  of  Friends  in  Phil- 
adelphia Quarterly  Meeting,  will  be  held  on 
Fourih-day  the  4th  of  Second  month,  at  3 
o'clock,  in  the  committee-room  at  the  Bible  de- 
pository. 

Mariued,  at  Friends'  meeting,  East  Sadsbury, 
Chester  county,  on  Fifth-day,  the  20th  of  the,  Eleventh 
montli  last,  Caleb  Hoopes,  of  New  Garden,  to  Mary, 
daughter  of  Aaron  Cooper,  of  the  former  place. 


Died,  on  the  first  instant,  in  the  forty-fifth  year  of 
her  age,  Lydia,  wife  of  John  Needles,  a  beloved  elder 
and  overseer  of  Evesham  Monthly  Meeting.  A  pro- 
tracted  indisposition  and  much  severe  suffering  she 
bore  with  patience  and  resignation,  in  the  midst  of 
which  many  expressions  escaped  her,  confirming  the 
consoling  belief  that  her  peace  with  God  was  made, 
several  times  saying,  Oh,  death  !  where  is  thy  sting  ? 
Oh,  grave  !  where  is  thy  victory? 

 ,  on  Third-day  afternoon,  the  20th  instant, 

Isaac  P.,  youngest  son  of  Thomas- Williamson,  of  this 
city,  and  a  member  of  Philadelphia  Monthly  Meeting, 
in  the  sixteenth  year  of  his  age.  The  deceased  was 
on  the  Schuylkill,  above  the  Fairmount  dam,  skating 
in  company  with  several  other  lads,  and  being  near- 
sighted, and  in  advance  of  the  others,  he  fell  into  an 
air-hole,  and  was  drowned.  The  body  was  recovered 
the  next  day. 
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Circular  of  the  Bible  Association. 

The  Corresponding  Committee  of  the  Bible 
Association  of  Friends  in  America,  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  Auxiliaries  to  the  annexed  Annu- 
al Queries,  and  desire  specific  answers  before 
the  1st  of  Fourth  month  next. 

As  the  present  income  of  the  Association, 
places  a  considerable  fund  in  the  hands  of  the 
Board  of  Managers,  to  be  disposed  of  in  dona- 
tions of  Bibles  and  Testaments,  it  is  particular- 
ly desirable  that  answers  be  returned  in  sea- 
son, in  order  that  the  distribution  may  be 
made  in  accordance  with  the  wants  of  the  dif- 
ferent associations. 

The  Committee  earnestly  request,  that  a 
careful  inquiry  be  made  by  each  Auxiliary,  into 
the  wants  of  Friends  within  their  limits  ;  and 
when  Besajj  has  been  had  to  estimates  in- 
stead of  a  thorough  inquiry,  that  it  be  so  stat- , 
ed  in  the  report. — It  would  be  cause  of  sor- 
row, if  for  want  of  a  proper  investigation, 
any  family  or  individual  belonging  to  our  Reli- 
gious Society,  should  be  destitute  of  a  complete 
copy  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

If  Friends  would  exert  themselves  to  form 
Auxiliaries  in  each  Quarterly  Meeting,  where 
there  are  none  now  existing,  with  an  active 
committee,  who  would  inquire  into  the  wants 
of  our  members  in  their  respective  districts, 
and  report  to  the  Auxiliary  once  in  three 
months,  it  would  greatly  forward  the  object  of 
the  Bible  Association,  and  afford  an  opportuni- 
ty to  many  of  our  younger,  as  well  as  older 
Friends,  to  become  more  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  invaluable  contents  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures. 

Please  direct  the  reports  to  George  W.  Tay- 
lor, agent,  No.  50  N.  Fourth  street. 

Thomas  Kimber, 
Paul  W.  Newhall, 
Charles  Yarnall, 
Committee  of  Correspondence. 
Phila.,  First  month  27th,  1846. 

QUERIES. 

1.  What  number  of  families  or  individuals 
have  been  gratuitously  furnished  with  the  Ho- 
ly Scriptures  by  the  Association  during  the 
past  year  ? 

2.  What  number  of  Bibles  and  Testaments 


have  been  sold  by  the  Association  within  the 
past  year? 

3.  How  many  members,  male  and  female, 
are  there  belonging  to  the  Association  ;  and 
what  number  of  families  of  Friends  reside  with- 
in its  limits  1 

4.  Are  there  any  families  of  Friends  within 
your  limits  not  supplied  with  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures ;  and  if  so  how  many  ? 

5.  Flow  many  members  of  our  Society,  ca- 
pable of  reading  the  Bible,  do  not  own  a  com- 
plete copy  of  the  Holy  Scriptures? 

6.  How  many  Bibles  or  Testaments  may 
probably  be  disposed  of  by  sale  within  your 
limits  ? 

7.  Is  the  income  of  the  Auxiliary  sufficient 
to  supply  those  within  its  limits  who  are  not 
duly  furnished  with  the  Holy  Scriptures? 

8.  What  number  of  Bibles  and  Testaments 
would  it  be  necessary  for  the  Bible  Association 
to  furnish  gratuitously,  to  enable  the  Auxiliary 
to  supply  each  family? 

9.  What  number  would  be  necessary  to  fur- 
nish each  member  of  our  Religious  Society, 
capable  of  reading,  who  is  destitute  of  a  copy, 
and  unable  to  purchase  it  ? 

Rules  for  the  Government  of  Auxiliary  Asso- 
ciations. 

The  objects  and  constitution  of  the  Bible  As- 
sertion of  Friends  in  America,  having  the  ap- 
probation of  this  meeting,  it  is  agreeo,  that  a, 
society  be  now  formed  under  the  following 
rules,  to  be  called  the  "  Auxiliary  Bi- 
ble Association  of  Friends"  for  the  purpose  of 
supplying  Friends  and  others,  in  this  vicinity, 
with  the  Holy  Scriptures,  encouraging  the  fre- 
quent and  serious  perusal  of  them,  and  in  pro- 
moting a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  their  in- 
valuable contents  ;  also  of  co-operating  with 
the  Bible  Association  of  Friends  in  America, 
in  furthering  their  important  objects  in  other 
places. 

RULES. 

1st.  Any  person  paying  to  the  Treasurer 
dollars  at  one  time,  or       dollars  annual- 
ly, and  being  a  member  of  the  Religious  Soci- 
ety of  Friends,  shall  be  a  member  of  this  As- 
sociation. 

2d.  Any  member  of  the  Bible  Association  of 
Friends  in  America,  residing  in  this  district, 
shall  be  considered  a  member  of  this  Auxilia- 
ry Association. 

3d.  The  officers  of  this  Association  shall  be 
a  Secretary,  Treasurer,  and  a  Committee  of 
Correspondence. 

4th.  The  Committee  of  Correspondence 
shall  consist  of  the  Secretary,  Treasurer,  and 
members  to  be  chosen  annually;  they 
shall  have  the  power  of  filling  vacancies  in 
their  own  body,  and  shall  be  authorised  to  act 


on  behalf  of  the  Association,  during  its  recess  : 
they  shall  meet  monthly,  and  keep  fair  minutes 
of  all  their  proceedings,  which,  with  the  corres- 
pondence, shall  be  laid  before  the  Association 
at  its  Quarterly  Meetings.  members  shall 
form  a  quorum. 

5th.  The  Association  shall  meet  once  in 
three  months,  on  the  day  of 

At  the  firfvt  Quarterly  Meeting  in  each  year,  a 
statement  of  the  accounts,  and  of  the  number 
of  Bibles  and  Testaments  distributed,  and  on 
hand  shall  be  exhibited ;  the  several  officers 
appointed ;  and  a  detailed  report  of  the  pro- 
ceedings during  the  preceding  year,  be  pre- 
pared and  forwarded,  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Bible  Association  of  Friends  in  America  ;  to  at- 
tend the  annnal  meeting  of  which,  delegates 
may  be  appointed. 

6th.  The  amount  of  subscriptions  and  dona- 
tions to  this  Association,  after  deducting  the 
necessary  expenses,  shall  be  remitted  annually 
to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Bible  Association  of 
Friends  in  America,' in  consideration  of  the  pro- 
vision made  in  the  tenth  article  of  its  constitu- 
tion, viz.# :  "  The  full  amount  paid  by  Auxilia- 
ry Societies  to  the  Treasurer  of  this  Associa- 
tion, shall  be  returned  to  them,  if  demanded 
within  the  current  year,  in  Bibles  or  Testa- 
ments at  the  lowest  prices,  subject  to  the  regu- 
lations which  may  be  established  by  the  acting 
committee  ;  but  all  sums  not  so  demanded 
shall  remain  at  the  disposal  of  this  Associa- 
tion, to  aid  in  promoting  its  general  ob- 
jects." 

7th.  Every  subscriber  to  this  Association 
shall  be  entitled  to  a  return  of  one-half  of  the 
amount  of  his  life  or  annual  subscription,  in  Bi- 
bles or  Testaments  at  cost,  under  such  regula- 
tions as  may  be  hereafter  adopted. 

8th.  The  members  of  the  Asssociation  shall 
appoint  committees,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to 
solicit  subscriptions  in  their  respective  neigh- 
bourhoods, and  to  inquire  what  families,  indi- 
viduals or  schools,  are  in  want  of  Bibles  or 
Testaments,  and  make  report  thereof  to  the 
Association,  or  the  committee  of  Correspon- 
dence, in  order  that  they  may  be  promptly  sup- 
plied, either  at  prime  cost  or  otherwise,  accor- 
ding to  circumstances. 

9th.  A  list  of  such  committees  shall  be  kept 
by  the  Secretary ;  and  at  every  Quarterly 
Meeting,  each  committee  shall  be  called  upon 
to  report  the  state  of  its  neighbourhood  ;  the 
amount  of  moneys  collected,  and  the  number  of 
Bibles  and  Testaments  distributed  or  requir- 
ed. 

10th.  Any  member  ceasing  to  be  a  member 
of  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends,  shall 
cease  to  be  a  member  of  this  Associa- 
tion. 
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THE  FK1END. 


The  Interior  of  Africa. 

This  is  yet  almost  a  terra  incognita.  We 
know  Europe  pretty  thoroughly.    Asia  has 
been  traversed  in  all  its  length  by  civilized  tra- 
vellers.   With  the  geography  of  America  we 
may  call  ourselves  familiar.    But  how  little  do 
we  know  of  the  vast  continent  which  lies  al- 
most wholly  within  the  tropics,  and  of  which 
the  greater  part  seems  shut  up  as  effectually 
against  the  advance  of  civilization  as  if  it  were 
upon  another  planet !  indeed  the  "  mountains 
of  the  moon"  would  be  subject  to  more  accu- 
rate observation  were  they  situated  upon  the 
satellite  from  which  they  derived  their  name. 
The  efforts  of  civilized  travellers  have  been  for 
centuries  directed  to  the  recesses  of  this  conti- 
nent, yet  four-fifth  of  it  is  blank  upon  our  map. 
Its  whole  centre  is  one  broad  unexplored  re- 
gion, and  the  information  obtained  by  recent 
travellers  is  one  of  the  most  aggravating  kind, 
showing  us  mines  of  wealth  which  it  is  impos- 
sible to  work.  Before  giving  the  results  of  these 
discoveries,  let  us  look  upon  Africa  as  the 
world  has  known  it  and  as  it  may  be  familiar 
to  most  of  our  readers.    Egypt,,  an  old  and 
worn  out  country,  in  its  antiquities  one  of  the 
most  interesting  places  on  the  continent,  occu- 
pies a  small  portion  of  its  northwestern  border. 
The  river  Nile  has  been  explored  to  its  source 
by  Bruce  and  other  travellers,  who  have  given 
us  some  curious  facts.    The  Barbary  states 
occupy  the  northern  portion  bordering  on  the 
Mediterranean.    South  of  this,  and  stretching 
from  the  Nile  to  the  Atlantic,  is  the  great  de- 
sert of  Sahara.    Along  the  whole  western 
coast  are  small  establishments  or  factories  for 
trade  in  slaves,  gold-dust,  ivory,  palm  oil  and 
other  vegetable  productions.    This  trade  has 
been  nearly  monopolized  by  the  English  until 
lately,  but  now  American  enterprise  has  taken 
a  large  portion  of  it  out  of  their  hands.  On 
this  coast  are  the  settlements  of  Sierra  Leone 
and  Libeiia,  established  as  colonies  for  eman- 
cipated slaves  ;  but  both  we  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve, are  in  a  wretched  condition.    The  Eng- 
lish possessions  are  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
On  the  Eastern  shore  area  number  of  inde- 
pendent sovereignties,  which  carry  on  a  limi- 
ted trade.    The  Imaum  of  Muscat  is  a  prince 
of   considerable    liberality    and  enterprise. 
Quite  recently,  the  English  have  made  a  settle- 
ment at  Aden,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Red  Sea. 
Having  once  obtained  a  foothold,  they,  English 
like,  began  to  push  about  them,  and  one  of 
their  first  discoveries  was  a  river  where  none 
was  marked  upon  any  chart,  and  up  this  they 
steamed  three  hundred  miles  without  finding 
the  least   obstruction.    Having  now  passed 
around  this  continent  let  us  look  into  the  inte- 
rior.   For  half  a  century  the  English  govern- 
ment have  been  expending  lives  and  treasures 
in  partial  exploration.    They  have  found  that 
this  whole  tract  of  country  is  one  of  amazing 
fertility  and  beauty,  abounding  in  gold  and  all 
sorts  of  tropical  vegetation.    There  are  hun- 
dreds of  woods,  invaluable  for  dying  and  ar- 
chitectural purposes,  not  found  in  other  portions 
of  the   world.    Through  it  for  thousands  of 
miles  sweeps  a  river,  from  three  to  six  miles 
broad,  with  clear  water,  and  of  unsurpassed 
depth,  flowing  on  at  the  rate  of  two  or  three 


miles  an  hour,  without  rock,  shoal  or  snag, 
to  interrupt  its  navigation.    Other  rivers  pour 
into  this,  tributary  waters  of  such  volume  as 
must  have  required  hundreds  of  miles  to  be 
collected,  yet  they  seem  scarcely  to  enlarge  it. 
This  river  pours  its  waters  into  the  Atlantic, 
through  the  most  magnificent   delta  in  the 
world,  consisting  perhaps  of  a  hundred  mouths, 
extending  probably  five  hundred  miles  along 
the  coast,  and  mostly  broad,  deep,  and  navi- 
gable for  steamboats.    Upon  this  river  are 
scattered  cities,  some  of  which  are  estimated  to 
contain  a  million  of  inhabitants,  and  the  whole 
country  teems  with  a  dense  population.  Far 
in  the  interior,  in  the  very  heart  of  this  conti- 
nent, is  a  nation  in  an  advanced  state  of  civili- 
zation.   The  grandeur  and  beauty  of  portions 
of  the  country  through  which  the  Niger  makes 
its  sweeping  circuit,  are  indescribable.  In  many 
places  its  banks  rise  boldly  a  thousand  feet, 
thickly  covered  with  the  richest  vegetation  of 
tropical  climes.    But  all  this  vast  and  sublime 
country,  this  scene  of  rich  fertility  and  roman- 
tic beauty,  is  apparently  shut  out  forever  from 
the  rest  of  the  world.    It  is  the  negro's  sole 
possession.    He  need  not  fear  the  incursions  of 
the  white  man  there  :  for  over  this  whole  love- 
ly country  broods  one  dread  malaria,  and  to 
the  white  man  it  is  the  "  valley  of  the  shadow 
of  death."    In  expedition  after  expedition,  sent 
out  from  the  English  ports  on  the  island  of  As- 
cension, not  one  white  man  in  ten  has  returned 
alive  ;  all  have  fallen  victims  to  this  seemingly 
beautiful  but  awful  climate.    It  seems  impossi 
ble  for  an  Englishman  to  breathe  that  air.  So 
dreadful  is  it,  so  small  the  chance  of  life,  that 
criminals  in  England  have  been  offered  pardon 
on  condition  of  volunteering  in  this  service 
more  terrible  than  that  of  gathering  the  poison 
from  the  fabled  Upas.    This  country  tempting 
as  it  is,  can  only  be  penetrated  at  the  risk  of 
life ;  and  it  is  melancholy  to  think,  that  those 
who  have  given  us  even  the  meagre  informa 
tion  that  we  have,  did  so  at  the  sacrifice  of  their 
lives. — Colonial  Gazette. 


Salt  applied  to  Flowers. — It  is  said  that 
common  salt  applied  to  flowers  will  preserve 
them,  with  nearly  all  their  characteristic  odour 
for  several  years.  Thus  roses  and  aromatic 
plants  may  be  preserved  to  any  time  most  con 
venient  for  distillation,  or  may  be  imported  for 
that  purpose.  The  process  of  salting  roses  is 
to  take  1  1-2  lbs.  of  the  leaves  or  other  vege- 
table substance,  1  1-2  lbs.  of  salt  and  rub  them 
together  a  few  minutes.  The  friction  of  the 
salt  forces  out  the  juice  of  the  flower,  and  the 
whole  is  reduced  to  an  aromatic  paste,  which 
is  put  into  a  cool  place  until  wanted.  When 
distilled,  the  paste  is  placed  in  a  retort  with 
twice  its  weight  of  water.— Late  paper. 


To  wash  Calicoes. — Infuse  three  gills  of 
salt  in  four  quarts  of  boiling  water,  and  put 
the  calicoes  in  while  hot,  and  leave  it  till  cold. 
And  in  this  way,  the  colours  are  rendered  per- 
manent, and  will  not  fade  by  subsequent  wash- 
ing. So  says  an  exchange,  on  the  authority 
of  a  lady  who  has  often  tried  the  recipe. — 
Late  paper. 


HAVERFORD  SCHOOL. 

Address  of  the  Managers,  to  the  Stockholders 
of  "Haverford  SchooV  and  others  inter- 
ested in  the  Institution. 

The  Managers  having  been  obliged  to  sus- 
pend the  School  for  the  present,  have  been 
directed  by  the  Association  to  submit  to  the 
Stockholders,  and  the  friends  of  a  liberal  edu- 
cation within  our  own  Religious  Society,  a  brief 
statement  of  the  causes  which  have  led  to  this 
result,  and  of  the  means  by  which  it  is  hoped 
the  Institution  may  be  placed  in  a  condition  of 
permanent  usefulness. 

The  School  at  Haverford  was  founded  for 
the  purpose  of  instructing  the  children  of 
Friends,  "  in  ancient  and  modern  literature, 
and  in  the  mathematical  and  other  sciences, 
under  the  care  of  competent  instructors,  mem- 
bers of  our  own  Society  ;  so  as  not  to  endanger 
their  religious  principles,  or  alienate  them  from 
their  early  attachments."  The  Managers  be- 
lieve that  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  estab- 
lished have  been  answered,  as  fully  as  could 
reasonably  be  expected.  They  know  that  the 
training  of  the  best  regulated  School,  is  an  in- 
adequate substitute  for  the  discipline  of  home, 
under  the  control  of  pious  and  intelligent  pa- 
rents ;  but  they  have  abundant  evidence,  that, 
both  as  respects  the  cultivation  of  the  intellect, 
and  the  inculcation  of  our  Christian  principles, 
the  Institution  has  in  many  instances  proved  a 
great  blessing  to  the  young  men  who  have  par- 
taken of  its  advantages. 

The  experience  of  twelve  years  has,  how- 
ever, conclusively  shown,  that  the  state  of  in- 
struction in  our  preparatory  Schools,  the  views 
of  some  parents  in  regard  to  education,  and  the 
want  of  pecuniary  means  on  the  part  of  others, 
are  such,  that  the  number  of  pupils  required  to 
support  the  Institution  could  not  be  obtained 
from  among  the  members  of  our  Religious  So- 
ciety. At  the  close  of  the  last  term,  a  debt  had 
been  incurred  of  about  $4000,  and  the  continu- 
ance of  the  School  for  another  year  would,  in 
all  probability,  have  greatly  increased  the 
amount.  Although  the  valuable  real  estate  of 
the  Association  is  free  from  incumbrance,  to 
have  continued  the  School  under  these  circum- 
stances, must  sooner  or  later  have  involved  it 
in  great  embarrassment.  Painful  as  was  the 
alternative,  the  Managers  believed  that  it  was 
their  duty  to  prevent  the  waste  of  the  property 
intrusted  to  them,  by  closing  for  a  time  the 
doors  of  the  Institution,  and  make  another  ap- 
peal to  its  friends  for  such  aid  as  should  effec- 
tually prevent  the  recurrence  of  so  mortifying 
an  event. 

Although  satisfied  that  it  was  right  that  the 
experiment  of  a  strictly  Select  School  should 
be  fairly  tried,  now  that  this  experiment  has 
failed,  the  Association  has  determined  with  the 
consent  of  the  Stockholders,  to  open  the  doors 
for  the  admission  of  the  children  of  professors 
with  Friends,  who  may  wish  them  educated 
in  conformity  with  our  religious  principles. 
Under  the  exclusive  control  of  our  own  mem- 
bers, and  superintended  by  a  Principal  con- 
cerned for  the  support  of  our  Christian  testi- 
monies, it  is  believed  that  the  change  will  not 
interfere  with  the  original  object  or  lessen  the 
merited  confidence  of  Friends  in  the  Institution. 


THE  FRIEND. 
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But  the  Managers  do  not  deem  it  safe  to  rely 
upon  the  increased  support  which  they  have 
reason  to  believe  will  result  from  the  adoption 
of  this  measure.  They  know  of  no  instance 
of  a  Public  Seminary  for  the  higher  branches 
of  education,  which  has  continued  prosperous 
for  a  long  course  of  years  without  being  amply 
endowed  and  powerfully  supported.  It  is  so 
with  all  the  great  Schools  of  this  country  and 
England.  It  has  been  so  with  the  Boarding 
Schools  at  West-town  and  elsewhere,  under  the 
care  of  Yearly  Meetings  of  Friends.  They 
are  persuaded  that  the  income  of  a  capital  not 
less  than  fifty  thousand  dollars  is  essential  to 
the  prosperous  maintenance  of  the  School,  and 
therefore  propose  to  its  friends  to  endeavour  to 
raise  this  sum  with  the  design  that  it  shall  be 
securely  invested,  and  the  interest  only  be  ap- 
plicable to  the  purposes  of  the  Institution. 

The  Society  of  Friends,  in  this  country,  sus- 
tains a  great  loss  from  the  want  of  teachers, 
adequately  educated  within  its  own  pale.  Even 
in  those  neighbourhoods  where  Friends  are 
most  numerous,  this  want  is  severely  felt — 
what  must  it  be  in  those  States  where  the  So- 
ciety is  widely  scattered  yet  rapidly  increasing 
in  numbers,  and  where  the  means  of  a  very 
limited  education  are  of  difficult  access?  On 
the  other  hand,  how  many  young  men  are 
there  whose  natural  endowments  would  qualify 
them  for  great  usefulness  in  this  vocation,  did 
not  their  restricted  means  exclude  them  from 
that  comprehensive  course  of  study  which  is 
essential  to  their  proper  cultivation. 

Nor  is  it  a  light  consideration,  that  in  the 
absence  of  that  higher  and  systematic  course 
which  has  been  maintained  at  Haverford,  the 
standard  of  education  within  our  Religious  So- 
ciety is  likely  to  be  depressed,  or  at  least  to 
continue  far  below  that  elevation,  which  in  the 
community  at  large,  is  th^  result  of  the  accu- 
mulation of  knowledge  in  every  department  of 
human  learning. 

The  income  from  the  sum  proposed  to  be 
raised,  would  defray  the  expenses  of  fifteen 
students,  and  thus  open  the  way  for  assisting 
in  the  education  of  teachers,  and  greatly  con- 
tribute to  promote  the  cause  of  sound  instruc- 
tion ;  or,  it  might  enable  the  Manager's  to  re- 
duce the  price  of  board  and  tuition,  so  as  to 
bring  it  within  the  means  of  many  Friends  who 
would  gladly  avail  themselves  of  the  benefits 
of  the  School,  had  they  the  ability  to  do  so. 
A  donation  of  four  thousand  dollars  would 
support  one  pupil  annually,  or  found  a  scholar- 
ship, the  power  of  recommending  to  which  may 
be  provided  for  by  the  donor,  subject  to  the 
decision  of  the  Board  of  Managers  as  to  the 
eligibility  of  the  candidate. 

There  are  few  modes  we  are  persuaded  in 
which  the  abundance  which  has  rewarded  the 
labour  of  many  of  our  Friends,  and  has  de- 
scended to  others  from  their  ancestors,  can  be 
made  more  widely  and  permanently  useful, 
than  in  contributing  to  endow  a  Seminary  such 
as  has  been  founded  at  Haverford.  The  wealth 
which  is  thus  made  to  contribute  to  that  "  good 
instruction,"-^which  in  the  language  of  VVm. 
Penn,  "  is  better  than  riches,"  is  truly  enno- 
bled by  its  application  ;  and  it  is  more  likely  to 
return  to  the  family  of  the  donor,  through  its 
benefits  to  his  remote  descendants,  than  when 


expended  in  any  other  charity — or  than  when 
left  to  his  natural  heirs  themselves. 

In  no  country  in  the  world,  perhaps,  are 
riches  more  fugitive  than  in  ours ;  and  hence 
the  greater  necessity  of  a  provident  wisdom  in 
endowing  and  rendering  permanent  institutions 
of  learning,  to  instruct,  to  adorn,  and  to  bless, 
future  generations,  and  thus  to  place  the  means 
of  good  instruction  and  religious  education  be- 
yond the  reach,  so  far  as  we  may ,  of  the  changes 
of  the  world. 

When  we  reflect  upon  the  earnestness  with 
which  William  Penn  and  his  associates  under- 
took the  founding  of  a  Public  School  upon  a 
very  broad  basis,  for  instruction  "  in  the  lan- 
guages, arts  and  sciences,"  while  they  were 
yet  but  a  feeble  band  of  emigrants  hardly  seated 
in  their  new  homes,*  and  upon  the  contribu- 
tions which  were  made  under  such  circum- 
stances to  promote  a  liberal  course  of  instruction, 
we  cannot  persuade  ourselves  that  an  Institution 
founded  with  the  same  object,  seeking  to  per- 
petuate an  attachment  to  the  same  religious 
principles,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  community 
surrounded  by  the  accumulated  resourses  of 
many  generations,  will  be  suffered  to  fall  for 
want  of  an  adequate  endowment. 

Twelfth  month,  1845. 
Tuos.  P.  CorE,         Elihu  Pickering, 
John  Farnum,  Henry  Cope, 

W.  E.  Hacker,         Isaiah  Hacker, 
Edw.  Yarnall,         David  Scull, 
John  Elliot,  Paul  W.  Newhall, 

Charles  Yarnall,    Samuel  Hilles, 
Josiah  Tatum,  Jos.  King,  Jun. 

Thomas  Kimber,  Townsend  Sharpless, 
Alfred  Cope,  Samuel  Rhoads. 

Charles  Ellis, 


*  The  Charter  granted  by  Win.  Penn,  to  "  the 
Overseers  of  the  Public  School,"  was  dated  in  1701. 
Th?  application  by  Friends  of  the  Monthly  Meeting 
of  that  city,  for  the  founding  of  the  Institution  was  in 
1697,  and  the  education  of  poor  children  to  qualify 
them  to  be  Masters  or  Ushers  is  one  of  the  objects  in 
the  application. 


Sophronius,  Bishop  of  Pompeiopolis  in  Pa- 
phlagonia,  said,  in  opposition  to  some  who 
were  endeavouring  to  support  the  Arian  heresy, 
which  infused  its  baleful  effects  into  the  church 
during  the  fourth  century;  "If' that  the  new 
devices,  and  daily  invention  of  your  brain  be 
laid  down  for  creeds,  it  cannot  otherwise  fall 
out  but  that  shortly  we  shall  be  found  without 
one  grain  of  faith." 

It  is  necessary  to  put  away  from  us  the 
laughter  of  mirth,  before  we  can  consistently 
wear  the  smile  of  cheerfulness.  The  former 
is  a  companion  of  the  world ;  the  latter  of 
righteousness. 

Capital  Punishment  has  been  virtually  abol- 
ished by  the  Legislature  of  Indiana,  by  passing 
a  law,  allowing  a  jury  to  say  in  their  verdict 
whether  the  offender  shall  suffer  death  or  be 
imprisoned  for  life. — Late  Paper. 

Washington  City. — The  number  of  dwell- 
ings now  in  the  city  of  Washington,  is  5638, 
and  the  estimated  population,  33,773. 


For  "The  Friend." 

PROPRIETARY  CORRESPONDENCE. 

(Conlinuod  from  page  150.) 

Hannah  Penn  to  James  Logan. 

"  Ruscombe,  17  8br,  1713. 

"  Loving  Friend. — I  received  lately  thine  of 
1st  Fourth  month  past,  and  have  a  few  days 
since  received  a  duplicate  thereof,  as  also  an 
additional  letter  wrote  2d  of  Fifth  month  by 
Henry  Brooke,  who  I  have  not  yet  seen,  hav- 
ing not  been  in  London  for  above  nine  months 
past ;  for  so  long  it  is  since  my  poor  dearest 
was  taken  with  his  last  most  fatal  fit ;  and 
though,  beyond  our  expectation,  he  is  recover- 
ed to  a  degree  of  health  and  strength,  yet  he 
has  never  attained  his  wonted  strength  in  ex- 
pression, nor  is  he  able  to  engage  in  business 
as  formerly — which  throws  a  great  load  there- 
of on  me  ;  and  with  respect  to  his  American 
affairs,  I  am  scarce  able  to  get  through  any 
part  thereof  to  advantage  ;  it  being  so  much 
beyond  my  reach.  However,  was  willing  by 
this,  our  dear  Friend  John  Salkeld,  [in  Eng- 
land on  a  religious  visit,]  to  let  thee  know  how 
it  is  with  us,  and  that  I  have  not  only  consid- 
ered the  contents  of  thy  letters  myself,  but 
have  also  consulted  with  our  friends,  Henry 
Gouldney,  Counsellor  West,  Cousin  Rooth, 
&c,  about  that  part  thou  so  much  insists  od, 
viz.,  about  the  Division  Line*  and  settlement 
of  the  Lower  Counties.  If  they  are  so  unfixed 
as  thou  seems  to  suggest,  I  am  heartily  con- 
cerned it  has  been  let  alone  to  this  day  ;  espe- 
cially since,  for  some  years  past,  my  husband's 
life  has  looked  so  precarious.  And  he  is  now 
unable  to  new-model  that  important  affair  of 
the  Surrender,  which  I  am  advised  by  all  my 
friends  to  get  finished  and  confirmed  by  an  act 
of  Parliament,  before  it  is  too  late.  But  the 
blocks  thou  throws  in  the  way,  are  ready  to 
stumble  me  in  it,  'till  I  consider  that  what  steps 
my  husband  has  taken,  have  been  with  great 
deliberation,  and  in  the  soundness  of  his  judg- 
ment, and  therefore  I  cannot  see  who  can  now 
mend  it.  However,  I  purpose,  for  my  own  and 
Friends'  satisfaction,  to  get  a  copy  of  the  Sur- 
render, and  see  if  anything  can  be  safely-done 
in  it :  but  as  to  the  Line,  all  conclude  it  does 
not  at  all  depend  on  the  government,  and  there- 
fore, as  things  are,  'tis  not  best  to  stir  in  it.  If 
thou  conclude  the  contrary,  and  think  thou 
could  push  it  on  to  advantage,  by  being  here, 
and  can  leave  thy  charge  there  in  good  and 
able  hands,  I  should  be  glad  thou  would  come 
over,  though  but  for  a  few  months  ;  but  the 
distance,  and  precariousness  of  its  success,  for- 
bids my  pressing  of  it ;  so  I  leave  it  to  thee  to 
do  as  thou  thinks  will  be  most  for  our  real  ad- 
vantage. 

"  The  laws,  T.  G.  [Thomas  Guy]  tells  me, 
are  not  yet  past ,  but  we  intend  next  week,  by 
a  fee,  to  make  them  slip  the  easier  through  the 
solicitor's  hands — though  I  fear  some  of  the 
most  material  for  the  people  will  not  pass  at 
all;  of  which,  I  presume,  T.  G.  gives  thee  an 
account." 

"  I  am  sorry  to  hear  poor  Peter  Evans  has 
met  with  unkind  treatment.  I  wish  I  could 
help  it,  but  cannot  see  how  (as  things  are)  to 


*  The  Maryland  boundary. 
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TliK  FRIEND. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

PRINCIPLES— THE  CHURCH. 

When  at  ease  in  our  possessions,  the  impor- 
tance of  maintaining  our  religious  principles  in 
their  ancient  purity,  is  apt  to  dwindle  away  in 
our  estimation,  and  we  are  prone  to  become 
forgetful  of  the  many  cruel  sufferings,  severe 
beatings,  long  imprisonments,  confiscations  and 
even  persecution  unto  death,  that  the  faithful 
have  endured  for  their  constancy  in  maintain- 
ing inviolable  the  precious  principles  committed 
to  them,  which,  if  lived  up  to  now,  would  pre- 
serve their  possessors  from  practices  repugnant 
to  the  increase  of  vital  Christianity. 

If  our  principles  are  defective  or  not  well 
established,  our  practices  are  not  likely  to  par- 
take of  that  pure  character,  that  well  accords 
with  the  true  and  enlightened  Christian.  As 
the  stream  does  not  rise  higher  than  its  foun- 
tain, but  naturally  flows  from  it,  so  are  our 
actions  and  conduct  in  life  not  apt  to  rise  higher 
in  point  of  excellence  than  our  principles,  but 
are  preceded  and  originated  by  them,  flowing 
from  them  as  from  a  fountain — and  unless  the 
fountain  is  pure,  the  stream  that  issues  from  it, 
we  cannot  reasonably  expect  to  be  so. 

There  appears  to  be  that  intimate  union  be- 
tween sound  principles  and  correct  actions,  that 
a  dereliction  of  the  former  is  almost  invariably 
marked  by  a  corresponding  failure  in  the  latter. 

What  suffering  has  human  nature  sustained 
in  different  ages  in  consequence  of  faithfully 
upholding  those  sacred  pledges  of  Christian 
faith,  religious  principles  and  consistent  prac- 
tice. But  amid  all  the  sufferings  that  have 
been  permitted  to  assail  the  dedicated  followers 
of  a  crucified  Lord,  they  have  found  the  sup- 
port of  divine  love  and  life  in  sufficient  full- 
ness to  preserve  them  from  sinking  under  the 
wave  of  discouragement  and  dismay  at  their 
greatest  extremities,  frequently  having  this 
blessed  assurance  unfolded  to  their  under- 
standing with  comfort  and  consolation;  that 
if  they  suffered,  they  should  also  reign  with 
him.    (2  Tim.  ii.  ch.  12th  vr.) 

The  language  used  by  our  blessed  Lord, 
when  he  said,  "  Whosoever  shall  be  ashamed 
of  me  and  my  words,  of  him  shall  the  Son  of 
man  be  ashamed,  when  he  shall  come  in  his 
own  glory,  and  in  his  Father's  and  of  the  holy 
angels,"  (Luke  ix.  ch.  26  vr.)  retains  the  same 
awful  import  to  people  of  the  present  generation 
as  in  any  that  has  passed,  and  calls  loudly  for 
care,  devotion  and  constancy,  in  our  Christian 
duties,  as  we  pass  through  life.  Though  dis- 
couragement at  times  may  be  our  portion  as 
we  view  the  desolating  spirit  of  the  world  and 
of  iniquity  within  the  borders  of  the  church, 
with  their  paralizing  and  scattering  tendencies, 
and  many  are  ready  to  adopt  the  language  of 
the  prophet  individually,"  Lord  they  have  killed 
thy  prophets,  and  digged  down  thine  altars,  and 
I  am  left  alone,  and  they  seek  my  life,"  yet  we 
may  remember  the  comforting  answer  which 
spoke  encouragement  at  this  trying  juncture, 
"I  have  reserved  to  myself  seven  thousand 
men  who  have  not  bowed  the  knee  to  the  image 
of  Baal."  (Rom.  xi.  ch.)  The  compassion  of 
our  Heavenly  Father,  now,  is  as  great,  and  his 
guardian  protection  as  perfect,  I  believe,  as  in 
former  ages — his  mercy  is  still  hovering  about 


us,  and  as  we  dwell  chaste  in  our  love  to  him, 
and  refuse  to  bow  before  the  works  of  mens' 
hands,  there  will  be,  as  there  ever  has  been, 
times  of  triumph  and  rejoicing  after  seasons  of 
captivity  and  suffering. 

The  extent  of  man's  strength  is  very  limited. 
He  may  for  a  time  boast  great  things,  spread 
himself  and  urge  his  power  as  though  irre- 
sistible, yet  his  duration  is  uncertain,  and  at 
the  longest,  is  but  short ;  while  those  who 
humbly  look  to  their  Creator  for  succour,  feel 
a  confidence  that  their  tears  will  be  wiped  away 
at  his  appointed  time,  and  their  mourning  be 
turned  into  joy,  frequently  realizing  this  decla- 
ration of  the  Psalmist,  "  I  have  seen  the  wicked 
in  great  power,  and  spreading  himself  like  a 
green  bay  tree :  yet  he  passed  away,  and,  lo, 
he  was  not,  yea  I  sought  him,  but  he  could  not 
be  found.  Mark  the  perfect  man  and  behold 
the  upright,  for  the  end  of  that  man  is  peace." 
(Ps.  xxxvii.,  vrs.  35,  36,  37.) 

How  often  at  different  periods  has  the  church 
of  Christ  been  oppressed  by  the  relentless  arm 
of  persecution,  which  had  waxed  strong  against 
it,  threatening  to  extinguish  all  that  was  godly 
and  righteous,  and  to  stifle  and  suppress  the 
immortal  seed  of  life  and  glory  within  its  mem- 
bers ;  yet  how  invariably  has  it  been  rescued 
from  the  power  of  the  destroyer,  and  come  forth 
in  renewed  beauty  and  excellence  with  its  gar- 
ments purified.  As  our  Holy  Redeemer  was 
turned  out  of  the  synagogue  and  despised  and 
rejected  of  men,  so  have  the  living  members 
of  the  militant  church  sometimes  to  suffer  in 
its  support  and  preservation  ;  but  as  our  blessed 
Lordtriumphed  over  darkness  and  over  princi- 
palities and  powers,  so  have  the  members  of  the 
true  church  to  rejoice  after  suffering ;  and  by 
taking  his  holy  nature  upon  them,  and  dwelling 
in  his  purity  and  virtue  they  are  instrumental 
in  its  deliverance — and  thus  the  church  is 
brought  out  of  the  wilderness  of  superstitious 
customs,  of  the  carnal  ordinances  and  contri- 
vances of  man,  and  an  unsubstantial  and  literal 
faith,  "  unto  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  children 
of  God,"  "leaning  upon  her  beloved;"  "clear 
as  the  sun,  fair  as  the  moon,  and  terrible  as  an 
army  with  banners." 

Cayuga  Co.,  New- York. 


Uprightness  and  Truth  in  Trade. 

In  the  year  1658  George  Fox  wrote  a  warn- 
ing to  all  the  merchants  in  London,  and  such 
as  buy  and  sell,  to  keep  to  yea  and  nay ;  and 
to  take  heed  of  deceitful  merchandize,  and 
cozening  and  cheating,  and  defrauding  one 
another,  and  dissembling  one  with  another-^- 
and  to  take  heed  of  deceitful  merchandize  in 
all  their  buying  and  selling,  and  in  all  their 
exchanges.  For  as  a  swift  witness  is  the  Lord 
come  to  plead  with  you  and  against  you  that 
use  deceitfulness  in  your  merchandize,  and  in 
your  buying  and  selling — and  sir — and  bow 
the  hat— and  scrape  the  foot — and  make  the 
courtesie — and  master — and  mistress  in  your 
service.  This  is  your  vain  custom  :  and  ask 
double  the  worth  of  the  thing  of  some  people ; 
and  under  this  complimenting  way,  lies  the  de- 
ceit and  over-reaching,  which  lurks  to  cozen 
and  cheat,  telling  a  falsehood,  a  flattery.  So 
by  fair  speaking  and  flattering  words,  oft-times 


the  simple  are  deceived.  Therefore,  this  is  a 
charge  from  the  living  God  to  you  all,  Be  true, 
be  faithful  to  God,  be  just,  be  innocent,  and 
ask  no  more  for  the  thing  than  you  would 
have ;  be  at  a  word — so  say  and  so  do.  When 
you  ask  more  than  you  will  have,  or  almost 
double,  and  you  will  not  take  it  unless  you  have 
so  much,  and  then  send  your  boys  after  them 
and  so  take  it ;  here  you  are  judged  to  be 
far  from  the  life  of  Christians — like  heathens 
in  life  and  practice.  Therefore,  be  at  a  word, 
and  then  you  will  be  of  a  good  savour,  for  the 
Lord  is  come  near  to  judgment  among  you. 
In  all  your  shops  and  warehouses  keep  to  your 
words;  so  say  and  so  do,  that  you  may  not 
cozen  and  cheat  one  another,  nor  any  people ; 
for  some  have  a  name  and  a  bad  report  of  de- 
ceitful merchandize,  which  deceives  the  country 
people  that  deal  with  you.  O,  therefore,  blot 
it  out  and  do  so  no  more,  but  judge  one  another 
in  these  things,  and  be  a  good  savour,  and 
commend  yourselves  to  the  innocent  and 
simple,  that  a  child  may  come  among  you  and 
not  be  wronged ;  and  that  will  be  pleasing  to 
God  that  you  do  righteously  and  justly.  Then 
you  will  be  a  good  savour  to  the  country  peo- 
ple, when  you  are  turned  from  the  bad  to  the 
good,  so  that  you  may  be  trusted  for  faithful- 
ness and  honesty  ;  for  in  the  contrary  doing  is 
dishonesty. 

Charge  your  servants  not  to  cozen  or  cheat 
any,  nor  to  ask  more  for  your  things  than  you 
will  take,  and  to  keep  to  yea  and  nay  in  your 
common  occasions.  And  all  you  merchants 
whatsoever,  and  shopkeepers,  take  heed  of  co- 
zening and  cheating  people  with  your  dark 
back-windows  ;  for  Truth  is  risen  that  will  keep 
out  all  deceit.  Therefore,  be  sober  and  take  it 
patiently,  and  live  in  it,  for  Truth  will  make  you 
free;  and  if  you  will  be  made  free  by  Truth, 
give  over  your  deceitful  merchandize  and  your 
many  words,  and  keep  to  yea  and  nay.  You 
are  not  to  name  the  name  of  Christ,  but  as  you 
depart  from  iniquity ;  and  the  Truth  hath  not 
made  you  free  who  are  found  in  the  evil.  Give 
over  your  living  in  words  and  your  hearts  afar 
off,  surfeiting  in  riches,  iniquity  and  deceit ;  but 
come  to  honesty  and  plain  dealing,  and  merci- 
fulness ;  and  take  heed  of  pride  and  loftiness 
and  wantonness,  and  haughtiness.  Walk  hum- 
bly before  the  Lord,  that  you  may  come  to  the 
life,  which  the  saints,  the  prophets,  Christ  and 
the  apostles,  were  in.  For  the  mighty  day  of 
the  Lord  is  coming,  wherein  every  one  of  you 
must  give  account  of  his  deeds  done  in  the  body, 
and  every  work  must  be  tried  by  fire,  and  every 
man's  work  shall  be  brought  to  the  light  and 
made  manifest  by  it.  So  your  day  is  not  past — 
while  you  have  time,  prize  it. — Doctrines. 

For  "  The  Friend." 

ENCOURAGEMENT. 

Though  great  discouragement  many  times 
may  accompany  us,  and  the  mind  be  tossed  as 
in  a  tempest  of  trouble,  at  a  view  of  the  state 
of  our  religious  Society ;  when  righteousness, 
purity  and  holiness,  seem  almost  ready  to  sink 
irrecoverably  from  us  ;  the  principles  and  testi- 
monies so  dear  to  the  faithful  followers  of  their 
immaculate  Lord,  about  to  be  obscured  to  all 
appearances ;  and  the  land-marks  of  our  holy 
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profession,  if  possible,  removed ;  yet  amid 
all  these  oppressive  prospects,  encouragement 
beams  upon  the  righteous  in  the  recollection 
of  that  ever-blessed  assurance,  that  with  the 
Father  of  lights  there  "  is  no  variableness, 
neither  shadow  of  turning,"  (James  i.  ch. 
17th  vr.)  that  "Jesus  Christ  is  the  same  yes- 
terday and  to  day,  and  forever,"  (Hebrews  xiii. 
ch.  8  vr.)  and  that  the  arm  of  the  Almighty  is 
not  shortened  that  it  cannot  save. 

The  heavenly  enclosure  is  the  same,  and  as 
perfect  as  in  former  times,  and  those  who  con- 
tinue within  it,  will  doubtless  be  preserved  in 
safety  ;  and  will  be  in  a  situation  to  realize  this 
language  of  the  prophet :  "  Thine  eyes  shall 
see  Jerusalem  a  quiet  habitation,  a  tabernacle 
that  shall  not  be  taken  down ;  not  one  of  the 
stakes  thereof  shall  ever  be  removed,  neither 
shall  any  of  the  cords  thereof  be  broken.  But 
there  the  glorious  Lord  will  be  unto  us  a  place 
of  broad  rivers  and  streams ;  wherein  shall  go 
no  galley  with  oars  ;  neither  shall  gallant  ships 
pass  thereby.  For  the  Lord  is  our  judge,  the 
Lord  is  our  lawgiver,  the  Lord  is  our  king,  he 
will  save  us." 

A  Day  at  Sea. — A  correspondent  of  the 
Albany  Journal,  writing  from  the  Island  of 
Cuba,  gives  the  following  interesting  descrip- 
tion of  several  phenomena,  which  transpired  on 
his  passage  from  New  York : — 

"  We  were  about  eight  days  out ;  the  weather 
was  very  calm,  scarcely  wind  enough  to  fill  the 
sails.  I  was  reading  in  the  cabin  and  was  sur- 
prised to  hear  the  captain  give  order  after  order, 
hurrying  the  men  to  take  in  all  sail ;  and,  on 
going  on  deck,  I  saw  about  two  miles  on  our 
weather  beam,  what  appeared  to  be  a  very 
black  cloud,  but  which  we  soon  discovered  to 
be  a  water-spout,  apparently  bearing  directly 
for  the  vessel.  The  Captain  was  evidently  a 
good  deal  alarmed,  and  told  me  that  should 
it  pass  over  the  vessel  it  must  inevitably  sink 
her.  We  watched  it  for  some  time,  gradually 
drawing  nearer  and  nearer  to  us,  apparently 
moving  about  two  miles  an  hour.  The  Captain 
hurried  me  below  to  load  my  pistols,  for  the 
purpose  of  firing  into  it ;  the  idea  being  that 
the  concussion  of  the  air  produced  by  the 
discharge  of  fire  arms  breaks  the  surface  of 
the  water,  and  causes  it  to  fall  again  into  the 
ocean.  I  loaded  my  pistols  as  soon  as  possible, 
and  did  not,  I  assure  you,  feel  at  all  comforta- 
ble'when,  on  my  return  on  deck,  I  saw  it  still 
approaching,  and  bearing  directly  for  us  at  a 
distance  of  less  than  half  a  mile.  The  Captain 
now  had  the  helm  put  hard  up,  and  changed 
as  much  as  possible  the  course  of  the  vessel, 
and  it  passed  some  three  or  four  hundred  yards 
ahead  of  us,  much  to  our  satisfaction  and  relief. 
When  seen  at  the  nearest  point,  it  appeared  to 
be  from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  in  diameter  at  the  base,  and  from  five  to 
six  hundred  feet  high,  in  the  shape  of  a  cone. 

In  the  course  of  a  couple  of  hours  we  fell  in 
with  a  large  tree,  which  had  been  floating  about 
until  it  was  covered  with  barnacles.  The  water 
was  literally  filled  with  fish,  and  hundreds  of 
dolphins  and  other  fish  left  and  followed  the 
vessel — among  the  others  were  some  favourites 
of  yours — one  very  large  and  two  small  sharks. 
The  harpoon  was  immediately  rigged  and  we 


soon  had  a  fine  dolphin  floundering  on  deck. 
The  mate  then  drove  the  harpoon  into  the  back 
of  the  large  shark.  He  was  not  well  struck 
and  we  did  not  dare  attempt  to  hoist  him  on 
deck  with  the  harpoon  alone  ;  but  endeavoured 
to  cast  a  rope  over  his  tail  and  haul  him  on 
board  in  that  way.  All  was  now  excitement, 
and  I  was  perfectly  crazy.  We  worked  in 
this  way  for  ten  minutes  or  more,  when  at  last 
he  broke  loose  from  the  harpoon  and  was  off  like 
lightning.  We  however  succeeded  in  taking 
another  dolphin  and  one  of  the  small  sharks. 
He  measured  a  little  over  three  feet  in  lengtht 
Night  now  put  an  end  to  our  sport,  but  we 
were  at  it  early  in  the  morning,  and  the  captain 
and  I  caught  with  hooks  and  lines  eleven  fine 
fish  before  breakfast.  They  were  about  the 
size  of  a  small  mackerel,  and  the  sailors  called 
them  "  leather  jackets."  We  found  them  very 
fine  eating,  and  had  quite  a  feast  off  them  and 
the  dolphin. 

About  noon  the  cry  of  "  there  she  spouts," 
and  a  young  Sperm  Whale  crossed  our  bow  ; 
rising  every  few  minutes  to  the  surface  and 
throwing  up  a  beautiful  jet  of  water  to  the  height 
of  some  twenty  feet.  It  passed  within  some 
fifty  yards  of  the  vessel,  and  appeared  to  be 
some  forty  or  fifty  feet  in  length.  When  di- 
rectly in  range  of  the  vessel  I  fired  at  it  with  a 
pistol  and  succeeded — in  missing  it,  much  to 
the  amusement  of  the  crew  and  the  passengers. 

Shepherds  inJudea. — Shortly  after  leaving 
the  city  we  met  several  flocks  of  sheep,  pre- 
ceded by  their  shepherd,  walking  slowly  to- 
wards Jerusalem,  and  at  once  the  full  force  of 
all  the  beautiful  imagery,  and  the  many  touch- 
ing similes  derived  from  such  scenes  and  asso- 
ciations, and  so  often  alluded  to  in  Scripture, 
came  vividly  before  me.  These  Arab  shep- 
herds, clad  in  the  turbans  and  simple  abbas 
worn  by  their  class,  and  carrying  a  wooden 
crook  in  their  hands,  walked  in  front. 

The  sheep,  which  are  a  peculiar  and  very 
handsome  breed,  are  mostly  low  sized  ;  the 
fore  part  of  their  bodies  are  of  a  fawn  colour, 
the  hinder  parts  white,  they  have  long,  pendant, 
silken  ears  and  sweeping  tails  ;  their  faces 
more  oval  and  longer  than  the  species  in  these 
countries,  and  they  have  altogether  a  more 
pleasing,  docile  and  mild  expression  of  counte- 
nance. 

Not  oneof  them  ventured  before  the  shepherd, 
but  stopped  or  quickened  their  pace  as  he  did, 
or  if  a  young  and  frovvard  creature  lagged  be- 
hind, or  strayed  to  either  side,  a  single  word 
from  their  leader,  and  often  a  very  look, 
brought  it  back  and  checked  its  wanderings. 
A  few  favourite  lambs  frisked  about  their  mas- 
ter, rubbing  themselves  against  his  legs  and 
garments. 

After  the  sheep  came  some  young  goats  and 
lambs,  and  the  whole  procession  closed  with 
about  two  dozen  old  patriarch  looking  goats, 
which  brought  up  the  rear.  These  goats  have 
long  horns  and  pendant  ears  that  hang  almost 
to  the  ground,  and  their  hair  is  of  a  glossy 
black  and  of  the  finest  j^rain  ;  the  sheep  and 
goats  "were  perfectly  disffnet. 

These  shepherds  are  often  to  be  seen  about 
sunset  slowly  approaching  the  city  from  all 
sides,  to  seek  shelter  for  their  flocks  during  the 


night,  in  some  of  the  deep  valleys  by  which  it 
is  surrounded,  carrying  the  lambs  in  their  bo- 
soms. It  is  almost  incredible,  the  influence 
that  the  shepherds  of  Palestine  possess  over 
their  flocks  ;  many  of  them  have  no  dogs,  but 
a  word  is  quite  sufficient  to  make  them  under- 
stand and  obey  the  will  of  their  shepherd. 

He  sleeps  among  them  at  night,  and  in  the 
morning  leads  them  forth  to  pasture,  always 
walking  before  them,  guiding  them  to  those 
places,  where  they  can  enjoy  the  best  food, 
and  resting  when  he  thinks  they  have  a  suffi- 
ciency, or  during  the  heat  of  the  day,  in  some 
cool  shady  place,  where  they  all  immediately 
lie  down  around  him. 

He  has  generally  two  or  three  favourite 
lambs  which  do  not  mix  with  the  flock,  but  fol- 
low close  at  his  side,  frisking  and  fondling  up- 
on him  like  dogs ;  indeed  the  degree  of  intel- 
ligence and  understanding  that  exists  between 
the  Arab  and  his  flock  is  truly  astonishing. 
"  They  know  his  voice  and  follow  him  ;"  and 
"  he  careth  for  the  sheep."  It  was  probably 
to  such  shepherds  as  these  that  the  angel  an- 
nounced the  glad  tidings  of  the  Saviour's  birth. 
—  Wilde's  Narrative. 


HISTORY 

OF  THE  RELIGIOUS  PROGRESS  OF  THE 

"  People  called  Quakers"  in  Pennsylvania. 

BY  SAMUEL  SJIITH. 
(Continued  from  page  143.) 

CHAP.  XIII. — More  particulars  of  George  Keith 
and  some  of  his  adherents. — 1696. 

Notwithstanding  George  Keith's  absence, 
those  called  the  separatists  here,  continued  as 
violent  against  Friends  as  ever,  divers  of  whom 
appeared  now  at  the  Yearly  Meeting  at  Bur- 
lington. First  George  Hutchinson  and  some  few 
following  him,  came  in  the  time  of  religious 
worship,  under  pretence  of  calling  for  justice 
on  public  Friends  and  strangers,  whom  he 
said  he  had  divers  things  against,  both  as  to 
doctrine  and  practice;  but  his  manner  now, 
and  the  past  experience  of  those  kind  of  at- 
tacks, convinced  those  at  the  meeting  that  his 
intention  was  only  to  cavil,  they  therefore  gave 
no  way  to  him,  but  went  on  with  their  testi- 
monies over  his  head;  at  which  he  railed  much, 
even  while  some  of  the  Friends  were  preach- 
ing; but  at  last  left  them  with  a  threat  that  he 
would  publish  them  to  the  world,  which  they 
thought  he  had  done  enough  the  evening  be- 
fore, by  gathering  a  tumultuous  company  in 
the  street,  the  town  being  full  of  people,  and 
there  endeavouring  to  expose  them  in  such  in- 
jurious terms  as  were  now  common  with  him 
and  the  party.  Hutchinson  had  no  sooner 
done  his  railing  in  the  public  meeting,  but  up 
steps  divers  Germans  and  others,  who  appear- 
ed very  fierce  and  violent;  the  chief  of  them 
was  one  of  those  called  Pietists,  his  name  Hen- 
ry Bernard  Coster,  who  and  his  brethren, 
Friends  in  London  were  said  to  have  assisted  in 
their  comingto  Pennsylvania,  if  so,  they  seem  to 
have  made  but  poor  returns,  for  divers  of  them 
gave  Friends  here  much  trouble,  in  matters 
wherein  no  reasonable  plea  of  dutv  or  con- 
science could  be  made,  and  especially  at  this 
meeting,  where,  besides  their  other  ncise  and 
vociferations,  they  brought  several  of  Edward 
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Bui-rough's,  William  Penn's,  and  other  books  ; 
wrote  by  Friends  :  the  clamour  they  made 
against  them  was  that  they  denied  the  Lord' 
Jesus  Christ  and  that  they  were  there  to  prove: 
it  out  of  those  books.  It  was  thought  best  not  I 
to  gratify  them  by  a  public  opposition.  But 
such  Friends  as  were  speaking  continued  their 
testimony,  which  they  laboured  much  to  stop 
by  raising  their  voices,  and  speaking,  two,  three, 
and  sometimes  more  together,  but  at  length 
they  left  the  meeting. 

[.The  reader  is  here  referred  to  Sewel's  His- 
tory, pages  659  to  664,  about  George  Keith.] 

CHAP.  XIV. — A  further  account  of  the  Welsh  settlers 
of  Pennsylvania.  Hugh  Roberts's  character  of  Rob- 1 
ert  Owen.  Return  to  Friends  of  several  of  George 
Keith's  adherents.  The  Yearly  Meeting's  account 
of  the  present  state  of  things.  Accession  from 
Wales  of  inhabitants  to  Pennsylvania.  The  great 
sickness  at  Philadelphia.  The  affectionate  and  par- 
ticular part  Roger  Gill  took  in  it ;  with  several  reli- 
gious visits  to  and  from  these  provinces.  Epistles 
from  James  Dickenson  and  Edward  Bourne. 

1697. — Now  I  return  to  give  some  further 
account  of  the  Welsh  settlers  in  Pennsylvania. 
Those  that  were  already  arrived  were  of  the 
stock  of  the  ancient  Britons,  and  they  came 
chiefly  from  Merionethshire,  North  Wales,  in 
Great  Britain,  being  mostly  relations  and 
neighbours  in  their  own  country.  Several  of 
them  being  tenants,  and  having  great  families, 
they  had  heard  a  good  report  of  Pennsylvania, 
that  lands  were  cheap,  taxes  light,  clear  from 
oppression  as  to  tithes  and  church-rates  ;  and 
most  of  them  were  religious  men,  of  good  re- 
port in  their  own  country.  About  this  time 
Hugh  Roberts,  a  zealous  minister  among  the 
Quakers,  of  whom  we  have  seen  some  mention 
before,  went  from  Pennsylvania  to  visit  Wales, 
his  native  country,  and  had  a  successful  visit 
as  to  the  end  of  his  mission,  and  greatly  to  the 
satisfaction  of  his  countryfolks,  who  held  him 
in  great  esteem. 

Rowland  Ellis,  also  mentioned  before,  ano- 
ther settler  among  the  Welsh,  of  great  account, 
being,  after  a  first  visit  here,  got  again  to  his 
native  country,  though  much  inclined  to  return 
with  his  family  to  Pennsylvania  as  soon  as  he 
could  get  things  ready,  yet  not  seeing  his  way 
clear  till  now,  about  when,  having  ordered  his 
affairs  for  a  removal,  he  left  Ann,  his  eldest 
daughter  and  heiress,  by  a  former  wife,  in  pos- 
session of  his  paternal  inheritance,  at  which 
he  had  lived  most  of  his  time,  and  set  sail  in  a 
Liverpool  vessel,  together  with  many  other  fa- 
milies, to  the  amount  of  about  one  hundred 
passengers,  all  from  North  Wales.  They  had 
a  passage  of  about  six  weeks,  and  arrived  at 
Philadelphia  in  the  Fourth  month  this  year. 
R.  Ellis  was  then  in  the  forty-fifth  year  of  his 
age.  He  afterwards  lived  long  to  do  good ; 
his  services  in  church  and  state  were  consider- 
able ;  and  though  his  greatest  talent  stood  not 
in  public  preaching,  yet  when  he  did  appear,  it 
was  usually  attended  with  satisfaction  to  his 
hearers.  His  testimony  was  short,  but  to  the 
purpose.  A  few  hours  before  his  last  sickness 
seized  him,  he  expressed  himself  thus  :  "  Not- 
withstanding I  feel  old  age,  yet  Truth,  when  it 
appears,  is  as  precious  as  ever.  The  other 
night,  (said  he,)  I  was  sorely  buffetted  by  satan, 


who  would  have  devoured  me ;  but  I  saw  a 
secret  Hand  crushing  his  design."  Being  ask- 
ed in  his  last  sickness,  (which  was  short,)  how 
he  felt  himself  as  to  his  inward  state,  he  re- 
plied :  "  Those  still  waters  which  I  often  ar- 
dently longed  to  arrive  at,  I  now  begin  to  see, 
though  yet  at  some  distance  off'."  He  bore  his 
pains  with  uncommon  cheerfulness,  and  died  in 
the  eightieth  year  of  his  age,  at  the  house  of 
his  son-in-law,  John  Evans,  in  North  Wales, 
Pennsylvania. 

Jonathan  Tyler  being  now  returned  from  his 
visit  to  the  eastward,  represented  to  the  meet- 
ing at  Philadelphia  the  necessity  Friends  and 
others  were  under,  to  the  eastward  of  Salem, 
in  New  England,  by  reason  of  a  calamitous 
sickness  among  them.  A  handsome  sum  of 
near  two  hundred  pounds  was  raised  by  con- 
tribution among  Friends,  and  sent  to  them,  in 
some  measure  to  relieve  their  present  distress. 

(To  be  continued.) 

Information  of  John  Duncan,  the  Afri- 
can Traveller. — Letters  have  been  received 
by  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  from  John 
Duncan,  of  recent  date,  intimating  his  return  to 
Cape  Coast,  after  an  absence  of  eight  months 
in  the  interior  of  Africa.  The  details  of  his 
journey  are  shortly  expected  by  the  Geograph- 
ical Society.  We  are  informed  that  since  the 
days  of  Mungo  Park,  of  whom  he  brings  au- 
thentic information,  no  traveller  has  accom- 
plished a  journey  of  such  magnitude  and  inter- 
est in  that  continent ;  he  reached  the  latitude 
of  13  degrees  6  minutes  north,  longitude  1  de- 
gree 3  minutes  east,  passing  through  a  country 
hitherto  a  perfect  blank  on  all  our  maps,  and 
receiving  on  his  way  many  proofs  of  kindness 
and  good  will  from  the  native  kings  and  Caba- 
reers,  which  may  ultimately  have  the  effect  of 
checking,  if  not  entirely  putting  an  end  to,  the 
slave-trade  in  that  hot-bed  of  slavery,  Daho- 
mey. J.  Duncan  brought  with  him  in  safety 
to  the  coast,  many  specimens  of  rare  animals 
and  birds. — Globe. 

New  planet  or  Comet.  —  The  astronomer 
Hencke,  of  Driesen,  in  Prussia,  has  discovered 
a  new  star  in  the  constellation  Taurus.  It  is 
a  star  of  the  ninth  magnitude.  Sir  J.  South, 
in  a  letter  in  the  Times,  mentions,  that  he  has 
also  seen  it,  by  following  the  directions  given 
by  Heneke. 

A  new  expedition  has  recently  sailed  from 
Liverpool  for  the  interior  of  Western  Africa, 
under  the  control  of  G.  W.  Daniel,  a  surgeon 
of  some  experience,  in  order  to  explore  further 
the  discoveries  of  McGregor  Laird,  and  others. 
— Late  paper. 
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We  desire  the  attention  of  our  readers  may 
be  directed  to  the  Report,  on  another  page,  of 
the  Managers  of  Haverford  School,  setting 
forth  the  present  condition,  and  the  reasons  for 
a  temporary  suspension  of  that  valuable  Insti- 
tution. Not  doubting  that  within  the  range  of 
our  own,  and  other  Yearly  Meetings  on  this 


continent,  by  the  blessing  of  Providence,  means 
abundantly  exist  for  the  supply  of  all  that  is 
requisite  to  carry  out  the  views  contained  in 
the  Report,  we  cannot  but  hope  there  will  be 
found  a  competent  number  of  liberal-minded 
individuals,  both  able  and  willing  fully  to  meet 
the  exigency.  We  are  unwilling  to  believe 
that  the  beautiful  grounds,  the  ample  and  com- 
modious buildings,  located,  as  Haverford  cer- 
tainly is,  in  one  of  the  most  central,  healthful, 
and  delightful  portions  of  our  wide-spread 
country,  will  be  permitted  irretrievably  to  de- 
cay for  the  want  of  needful  endowment. 

Haverford  School  Association. 
A  Special  Meeting  of  the  Haverford  School 
Association,  will  be  held  at  the  committee- 
room,  Arch  street  meeting-house,  on  Second- 
day,  Second  month  23d,  at  ten  o'clock,  a.  m. 

Charles  Ellis,  Sec'ry. 

Auxiliary  Bible  Association. 
The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Auxiliary  Bible 
Association  of  Friends,  of  Philadelphia  Quar- 
terly Meeting,  for  both  branches,  will  be  held  ■ 
in  the  committee-room,  Arch  Street  meeting- 
house, on  Second-day  afternoon,  Second  mo. 
9th  1646,  at  4  o'clock. 

Charles  Ellis,  Sec'y. 

Wanted, 

An  Apprentice  to  the  Drug  and  Prescription 
business,  a  lad  from  15  to  16  years  of  age. 

Also,  a  lad  of  sixteen  years  of  age  is  wanted 
in  a  Queensware  store,  to  whom  a  compensa- 
tion will  be  given. 

Apply  at  No.  84  Mulberry  street. 

A  Friend  who  has  been  engaged  in  teaching 
for  a  number  of  years,  wishes  to  get  a  situa- 
tion in  a  school,  either  as  principal  or  assist- 
ant :  or  he  would  be  willing  to  engage  in  some 
other  respectable  business. — Inquire  at  this 
office. 

FRIENDS'  ASYLUM. 

Committee  on  Admissions. — Samuel  Bet- 
tie,  Jr.,  No.  73  North  Tenth  street  ;  Charles 
Ellis,  No.  95  South  Eighth  street,  and  No.  56 
Chestnut  street;  Benjamin  H.  Warder,  No. 
179  Vine  street ;  William  Bettle,  No.  244  N. 
Sixth  street,  and  No.  14  South  Third  street; 
John  C.  Allen,  No.  180  South  Second  street. 

Visiting  Managers  for  the  Month. — 
John  C.  Allen,  No.  180  S.  Second  street ;  G, 
R.  Smith,  No.  487  Arch  street ;  George  G. 
Williams,  No.  61  Marrshall  street. 

Superintendents. — Philip  Garrett  and  Su- 
san Barton. 

Attending  Physician. — Dr.  Charles  Evans, 
No.  182  Arch  street. 

Resident  Physician. —  Dr.  Joshua  H. 
Worthington. 

Married',  at  Friends'  meeting-house,  Little  River, 
Perquimons  county,  N.  C,  on  Fourth-day,  21st  of  First 
month,  Josiah  T.  White,  son  of  David  and  Elizabeth 
White,  to  Elizabeth  Wilson,  daughter  of  William 
Wilson  and  Mary,  deceased,  both  of  said  county. 
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Hannah  Penn  to  James  Logan. 

"2d  Second  month,  1715. 
t(  I  have  lately  been  at  London,  and  by  ad- 
vice of  friends  concerned,  I  have  got  a  sight  of 
the  deed  of  Surrender.  Thomas  Story  Jhas 
looked  into  it,  and,  with  others,  thinks  there  is 
as  much  care  taken  for  keeping  the  Lower 
Counties,  and  confirming  the  people's  privi- 
leges, as  can  be  at  all  expected  ;  and  therefore 
all  wish  it  could  but  be  accomplished  on  so 
good  a  footing,  as  it  was  then  like  to  be  done, 
and  to  which  I  am  advised  to  try.  'Tis  now 
under  consideration  of  Counsellor  West  and 
the  trustees,  who  are  desirous  to  forward  it." 

"On  discourse  with  Wm.  Aubrey,  I  find 
him  still  dissatisfied  in  the  slowness  of  returns, 
and  his  uneasiness  will,  1  doubt,  require  me  to 
forego  some  of  our  present"  rents,*"which  i  can 
but  ill  spare.  Pray,  for  all  our  comfort,  let  it 
be  mended,  if  possible,  and  he  made  easy,  if  it 
can  be.  I  expect  his  wife  here  next  week,  to 
go  down  to  Bath  with  my  poor  husband  and 
self ;  for  he  has  had  long  a  desire  to  try  those 
waters,  but  I  was  afraid  of  the  journey,  and 
still  am  ;  but  he  being  now  fine  and  hearty,  as 
to  health,  and  finding  all  things  ineffectual,  as 
to  the  recovery  of  his  speech,  I  have  concluded 
to  try,  if  it  pleases  the  Lord  to  prosper  our 
journey;  which  we  purpose  to  undertake  in 
two  or  three  weeks,  if  well,  and  nothing  extra- 
ordinary prevent.  My  children  are,  I  bless 
God,  all  \yell  at  present,  as  is  my  daughter 
Penn  and  Guly,  now  here  ;  but  we  are  placing 
her  abroad  to  school,  which  she  enough  wants. 
I  must  not  enlarge,  being  past  midnight ;  my 
time  for  writing  being  in  general  when  my 
poor  husband  is  in  bed,  to  prevent  his  uneasi- 
ness thereat. 

"  I  must  desire  thy  frequent  inspection  into 
the  affairs  at  Pennsbury ;  for  unless  Will. 
Blackfan  has  an  older  head  to  direct  him,  I 
fear  he  will  not  be  able  to  manage  that  planta- 
tion to  advantage." 

Hannah  Penn  to  James  Logan. 

"  Bath,  2d  Fourth  month,  1715. 
"  It  has  pleased  Providence  to  bring  my  poor 
husband  and  us  safe  to  this  place,  where  he 


has  often  wished  himself,  and  some  physicians 
encouraged,  in  hopes  the  water  might  prove 
beneficial  to  him.  We  have  been  here  full 
three  weeks,  but  I  cannot  say  I  see  any  real 
amendment.  However,  having  answered  his 
desire  in  coming,  I  am  easy  so  far,  and  I  bless 
the  Lord  he  is  not  worse  than  he  has  been  for 
some  months  past." 

"  Things  are  with  us  nearly  as  thev  were — 
I  mean,  our  family  affairs ;  but  a  great  altera 


tion  at  Court,  by  the  Queen's  death,  and  chan^  thue  P"blic  ™al«  than  lrn°Se  of  Gov-  ^ans. 
ges  thereon,  which  thou  must  undoubtedly  have  If  *e  Assembly  was  often  unreasonable,  he 


ges  thereon,  which  thou  must  undoubtedly 
heard.  The  Lord  Sunderland,  who  is  now 
here  drinking  these  waters,  is  going  Lord 
Lieutenant  to  Ireland.  Several  of  the  nobility 
are  lately  deceased  ;  as,  some  months  ago,  the 
Duke  of  Beaufort,  Lord  Wharton,  and  the 
young  and  old  Lords  Baltimore,  who  died  in  a 
few  weeks  of  each  other,  the  father  first.  The 
heir  of  that  family  is  now  but  a  child;  there- 
fore, it  is  probable  no  trouble  will  be  given  the 
people,  nor  us,  for  some  years,  [about  the  Ma- 
ryland line.] 

"  Lord  Halifax  also,  the  first  Lord  of  the 
Treasury,  is  lately  dead  ;  by  which,  our  inten- 
tion of  soliciting  that  Board  towards  perfecting 
the  agreement,  in  which  my  husband  was  en- 
gaged, is  again  postponed  for  the  present." 

"  At  thy  leisure,  pray  let  us  hear  whether 
you  had  anything  of  the  great  eclipse  of  the 
sun,  which  was  so  extreme  here— on  the  22d 
of  Second  month  past,  at  c.bout  )'">e  tenth  hour 
in  the  morning — that  for  about  three  minutes 
I  could  not  see  to  discern  one  child  from  ano- 
ther.   The  stars  were  also  visible  /" 

"Ruscombe,  10th  Seventh  month,  1715. 

"  My  dear  husband  is  yet  continued  in  the 
land  of  the  living,  and,  through  the  Lord's 
mercy,  pretty  hearty.  He  walks  about  the 
garden  and  commons  here  daily,  and  has  been 
several  times  at  Reading  meeting,  since  our 
return  from  Bath  ;  which  journey  he  bore  full 
as  well  as  could  be  expected.  And  though  I 
cannot  say  he  reaped  any  benefit  by  it  with 
respect  to  his  infirmity,  yet  I  have  the  satisfac- 
tion of  having  made  the  trial,  and  pleased  him 
with  the  journey  ;  as  also,  by  that  means,  had 
the  opportunity  of  placing  my  son  John  at 
Bristol,  where  he  is  to  his  own  liking  and  my 
content,  comfortably  settled,  I  hope,  with  my 
cousin,  Price  Webb,  a  merchandizing  linen- 
draper  ;  and  with  which  my  husband  is  judi- 
ciously pleased  and  easy. 

"  I  shall  now  let  thee  know,  that  by  the  late 
lamentable  incursions  of  the  Indians  in  Caroli- 
na, our  Ministry  have  been  alarmed,  and  put  on 
thoughts  of  taking  that,  and  all  other  planta- 
tions, into  the  Crown's  immediate  care.  On 
which,  the  several  Proprietors,  and  we  among 
the  rest,  have  petitioned,  and  given  our  cases 
to  the  Parliament,  praying  relief;  which  they 


seem  to  hearken  to,  and,  it  is  thought,  will  do 
little  in  it  any  way  'till  next  session." 

Affairs  in  Pennsylvania,  under  Gov.  Gook- 
in,  had  been  steadily  growing  worse.  As  a 
man,  he  seems  to  have  been  well-meaning,  but 
he  made  a  weak  and  wrong-headed  governor. 
He  had  a  most  difficult  legislature  to  deal  with, 
and,  being  deficient  both  in  wisdom  and  tact, 
was  soon  involved  in  disputes  more  detrimental 


was  obstinate,  and  between  them  justice  stood 
still.  James  Logan  wrote,  2d  Fifth  month, 
1715,  "We  have  no  courts,  nor  judicial  pro- 
ceedings, these  two  years  past ;"  and  Is.  Nor- 
ris,  about  the  same  date,  "  We  have  now  no 
justice  administered,  and  everybody  does  what 
is  right  in  their  own  eyes."  This  was  chiefly 
the  fruit  of  a  determination  of  the  governor's, 
to  nullify  the  old  law  of  affirmation,  ontheplea 
of  its  being  repugnant  to  the  laws  of  England, 
and  to  insist  upon  I  he  enforcement  of  the  Eng- 
lish affirmation  law,  whereby  all  who  refused 
an  oath,  were  excluded  from  holding  office — 
serving  as  jurors — or  testifying  in  criminal 
cases.  The  effect  of  such  a  measure,  in  a 
community  so  largely  composed  of  Quakers, 
was  to  suspend  the  action  of  the  courts.  What 
a  hubbub  this  raised  about  the  governor's  ears 
may  readily  be  imagined.  He  differed  from 
his  Council,  quarrelled  with  the*  Secretary, 
scolded  at  the  Assembly,  and  proclaimed  him- 
self immoveable  as  a  rock.  The  Assembly 
reminded  him  that  his  Council  was  with  them, 
and  asked  for  a  conference.  He  replied  in  a 
crusty  message:  "  'Tis  not  to  be  wrondered  at 
that  the  Council  should  be  of  opinion  with  the 
Assembly,  since  of  four,  of  which  the  Council 
consisted,  three  are  of  the  people  called  Qua- 
kers, and  the  other,  I  suppose,  durst  not  dis- 
sent from  them. 

"  I  cannot  agree  to  a  conference,  where  I 
must  be  without  a  lawyer,  and  under  the  dis- 
advantage of  six-and-twenty  to  one  ;  for  I  as- 
sure you,  gentlemen,  in  this  affair,  I  am  gov- 
erned by  my  own  reason  ;  and,  if  I  had  ad- 
visers, I  should  not  bring  them  to  a  conference, 
where  'tis  probable  they  might  see  me  treated 
with  indignity  through  their  sides." 

The  end  of  the  matter  was  the  displacement 
of  Gov.  Gookin,  and  the  introduction  of  a  more 
complaisant  deputy — Sir  William  Keith — to 
the  chair  of  state. 

Hannah  Penn  to  James  Logan. 

"  Rusc'mb,  2d  Second  month,  1716. 
"  This  is  to  accompany  a  little  present  to 
thy  wife,  viz.,  a  small  case  of  bottles,  in  which 
there  is  two  of  Convulsion  Water,  one  strong, 
the  other  small  enough  for  children,  without 
mixing.  She  should  have  had  it  sooner,  but 
London,  Bristol,  nor  Ruscombe,  could  afford 
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one  half-pint  ready  made,  nor  would  the  sea- 
son allow  of  making  it  'till  now  ;  and  therefore 
I  have  now  made  a  quantity  for  thy  wife,  to 
accommodate  herself  and  friends,  as  occasion 
requires.  It  is  an  extraordinary  medicine,  and 
what  I  may  not  make  again  for  many  years. 
I  hope  it  will  come  time  enough  to  be  of  ser- 
vice to  your  dear  little  girl,  who  I  truly  wish 
you  comfort  in,  and  shall  be  glad  to  hear  her 
life  and  health  is  continued  to  you,  and  yours 
to  her.  I  design  this,  with  the  case,  to  the 
care  of  Clement  Plumstead,  from  whom  I  had 
the  kind  present  of  skins,  which  Peggy  and 
myself  very  kindly  accepts  from  thee ;  and 
'twas  delightful  also  to  my  husband,  as  is  al- 
ways anything  from  that  country,  to  which  he 
holds  his  love  and  good  wishes  through  all  his 
weaknesses ;  which,  through  mercy,  does  not 
much  increase  on  him,  though  now  and  then  a 
little  fit  of  disorder  in  his  blood,  makes  me  fear 
worse  is  coming.  But  he  has  hitherto  been 
preserved  in  a  sweet  and  comfortable  frame  of 
spirit,  and  very  comfortable  in  himself,  and  I 
enjoy  him  as  a  great  mercy  to  me  and  mine. 
But  the  want  of  his  direction  in  public  and  fam- 
ily affairs,  you  there,  as  well  as  myself  here, 
are  but  too  sensible  of. 

"  I  have  now  been  at  London,  advising  with 
my  friends  what  may  be  done  for  your  relief, 
and  the  help  of  the  country,  which  is  now  so 
lamentably  managed.  All  generally  conclud- 
ed no  way  like  that  of  resigning  the  govern- 
ment wholly  to  the  Crown,  with  the  provisos 
my  husband  has  made  ;  and  which,  Thomas 
Story  says,  are  as  much  as  could  be  expected, 
or  at  least  as  much  as  can  be  attained  ;  for  he 
struggled  hard  for  them  :  and  I  do  not  expect 
any  that  come  after  him  will  be  able  to  do 
more,  or  better  than  he  did.  Therefore  we  all 
have  reason  to  wish  it  were  so  confirmed.  But 
as  that  cannot  be  done  this  session,  and  your 
case  requiring  speedy  thought,  we  have  under 
our  consideration  three  that  offer  as  governors, 
in  case  of  a  change  ;  and  neither  of  the  three 
is  James  Coutts,  nor  can  I  hear  his  name  has 
been  so  much  as  mentioned  for  the  place.  To 
be  sure,  he  will  not  be  chosen  by  us ;  but,  per- 
haps, one  of  the  three  may,  who  has  a  very 
good  character,  for  a  judicious,  considerate  and 
well-natured  man — a  man,  said  to  be  above  the 
world,  and  the  little  tricks  of  it.  Indeed,  if  he 
answers  but  the  character  I  have  of  him,  (and 
from  a  considerable  man  too,)  I  think  you  will 
be  happy  under  his  administration,  and  hope 
you  will  make  him  easy,  if  he  comes.  But 
how  to  get  him  commissionated  and  approved, 
is  a  task." 

"  My  daughter  Penn  is  here  and  gives  her 
love  to  thee,  as  also  does  my  dear  husband. 
'Tis  hard  for  me  to  get  time  from  him  to  write, 
and  to  do  it  before  him  does  but  make  him 
thoughtful,  when  otherwise  he  would  be  very 
easy  and  comfortable,  as  he  generally  is,  when 
business  is  not  in  view.  The  scribe — my  son 
Tommy — with  his  sister  Peggy,  salute  thee. 

"  With  the  Convulsion  Water  is  also  a  bot- 
tle of  Black  Cherry  Water,  and  another  with 
syrup  of  Violets,  useful  for  children." 

Hannah  Penn  to  the  Council. 

"  Rusc'mb,  6th  Second  month,  1716. 
"  Rd.  Hill,  Is.  Norris,  > 

SI.  Preston,  Jon'n  Dickinson,  &c.  \ 


"  Esteemed  friends : 

"  I  had  yours  of  8th  8br  last,  as  also 
one  from  you  of  12th  Sixth  month  last,  direct- 
ed to  my  husband — whose  continued  indisposi- 
tion hinders  him  from  conversing  with  you 
himself — and  therefore  please  to  accept  this  in 
answer  to  them  both. 

"  In  the  first  place,  I  kindly  accept  of  your 
love  and  affectionate  concern  to  and  for  my 
husband,  whose  perfect  recovery  seems  to  Be 
denied  us  ;  yet  is  he  blessed  under  his  misfor- 
tune with  a  sweet  and  Comfortable  serenity  of 
mind,  (at  least  equal  to  that  in  his  former 
health,)  with  the  continued  incomes  of  the  love 
of  God ;  which  is  a  constant  comfort  to  him, 
and  helps  to  support  me  under  the  loads  I  meet 
with,  in  the  want  of  his  health. 

"  The  discouragements  you  undergo,  have 
been  no  small  part  of  my  cares,  and  I  am  glad 
to  find  that  you  have  condescended  to  try  all 
possible  ways  to  oblige  the  governor,  and  keep 
peace  in  the  country  ;  and  had  your  endea- 
vours succeeded,  I  should  have  rejoiced  ;  for, 
indeed,  I  would  have  gladly  consented  to  the 
present  governor's  continuance  among  yon, 
had  his  conduct  been  but  answerable  to  his 
trust.  But  I  see,  not  only  from  your  letters, 
but  indeed  from  all  sorts  of  people,  that  his 
stay  will  but  prove  the  disquiet  of  the  country, 
if  continued ;  and  shall  make  it  my  business, 
as  far  as  I  can,  to  get  you  and  the  country  re- 
lieved in  this  case.  But  I  think  it  had  been 
well,  if  you  had  (in  consideration  of  my  hus- 
band's weakness,)  sent  over  or  approved  a  pro- 
per person  as  agent,  to  have  resided  here,  and 
who  might  have  taken  opportunities  to  have 
discoursed  with  me  and  others  concerned,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  have  corresponded  with 
you,  and  have  solicited  your  affairs  at  Court, 
which  I  am  in  no  wise  able  to  effect ;  it  being 
with  a  deal  of  difficulty  that  I  can  leave  my 
poor  husband  and  large  family,  so  much  as  to 
see  London  once  in  a  year.  I  have  made  a 
step  up  lately,  and  I  hope  made  a  little  advance 
towards  your  relief.  But  since  I  came  home, 
my  husband  has  had  a  return  of  his  fits ; 
which  will  discourage  my  leaving  him  soon 
again.  But  what  I  can,  shall  be  willingly 
done,  in  this  case  ;  for  I  conclude  a  change 
must  soon  be  made,  and  for  that  reason  have 
been  on  inquiry,  and  now  have  the  choice  of 
several  persons.  One  seems  more  likely  than 
the  rest — having  attained  to  a  middle  size  of 
years,  and  not  below  the  generality  of  the 
world,  either  in  estate  or  capacity  ;  and  should 
he  be  sent  among  you,  I  hope  he  will  be  well 
used,  and  deserve  it.  And  had  you  but  an 
agent  here  to  manage  for  you,  the  thing  might 
be  soon  accomplished.  But  I  am  a  poor,  help- 
less woman,  confined  to  the  country,  having 
my  head  and  hands  overfull  of  my  family  af- 
fairs, and  troubles  that  attend  me  here.  I  also 
find  that  every  one  has  business  of  his  own  to 
mind,  and  that  this  requires  a  constant  care. 
Henry  Gouldney,  who  is  my  principal  friend 
on  these  occasions,  is  not  well,  nor  Thomas 
Story,  who  has  been  kind  in  helping  me  to  put 
matters  in  a  true  light,  and  in  rallying  my  pa- 
pers together.  But  I  cannot  expect  him  to 
confine  himself  to  my  affairs  at  all ;  much  less 
'till  he  has  cleared  himself  of  the  concern  he 
principally  came  upon. 


"  However,  I  think  it  a  providence  that  he  is 
here,  and  may  be  applied  to  in  case  of  need,  or 
to  answer  objections  that  may  arise  against 
the  Province,  in  case  of  a  Surrender  or  change  ; 
one  of  which,  I  hope  you  will  soon  hear  of, 
and  'tis  probable  the  latter  first.  Wherefore, 
I  pray  you,  be  not  discouraged,  but  hold  on  in 
your  regards  to  my  poor  husband  and  his,  and 
in  your  care  for  your  country,  and  the  privi- 
leges it  has  enjoyed  ;  and,  I  doubt  not,  in  spite 
of  all  its  opposers,  to  get  them  settled  in  a  good 
measure  to  you.  My  will,  I'm  sure,  is  not 
wanting,  nor  shall  my  endeavours,  as  far  as  in 
my  power. 

"  I  am,  with  hearty  salutes  of  true  love  to 
you  and  all  yours, 

Your  faithful  and  affectionate  friend, 

Hannah  Penn." 

(To  he  continued.) 

For  "  The  Friend." 

John  Jay. 

A  late  number  of  the  New  York  Review, 
contains  a  sketch  of  that  distinguished  states- 
man, John  Jay,  which  will  repay  an  attentive 
perusal.  His  life  is  divided  into  three  periods. 
The  first,  extends  to  his  twenty-eighth  year, 
during  which  he  was  preparing  for  future  use- 
fulness the  second,  from  his  twenty-eighth 
to  his  fifty-six,  during  which  time  he  was  con- 
stantly employed  in  the  cause  of  his  country  ; 
— the  third,  from  his  fifty -sixth  to  the  close  of 
his  life,  in  his  eighty-fourth  year,  which  was 
wholly  spent  in  retirement.  The  two  first  por- 
tions contain  some  beautiful  sentiments,  but  it 
is  from  the  last  that  we  propose  taking  a  few 
extracts  for  "  The  Friend." 

"  We  have  yet  to  see  Jay  in  retirement. 
The  peaceful  compartment  now  opens  to  us, 
wherein  we  behold  the  statesman  in  repose, 
"  under  the  shadow  of  his  own  vine  and  his 
own  fig-tree.'  The  long  period  of  life  yet 
spared  to  him,  from  his  fifty-sixth  to  his 
eighty-fourth  year — his  complete  withdrawal 
from  public  life,  almost  from  society — the  nar- 
row circle  of  worldly  interest  to  which  it  con- 
fined him,  all  serve  to  awaken  in  the  thought- 
ful mind  many  inquiries.  '  Finis  coronat 
opus.''  How  did  the  public  man  bear  such 
contrast  ?  What  change  did  it  effect  in  the  pri- 
vate man  1  in  his  temper,  manners,  character 
or  habits  1  As  history  teaches  us  with  its  ce- 
lebrated  statesmen,  Cicero,  Bacon,  Chatham, 
Walpole?  Did  repose  make  him  restless? 
age  selfish  1  or  its  infirmities  peevish  1  Our 
answer  is  a  short  and  sure  one  ;  not  from  the 
biography  merely,  but  from  personal  know- 
ledge  do  we  speak.  It  produced  no  change  in 
the  statesman  or  in  the  man — none,  we  mean, 
except  an  outward  occupation.  Seldom  may 
the  curtain  be  raised  to  the  retirement  of  the 
politician  with  such  perfect  confidence  as  here  ; 
naught  is  presented  to  us  but  purity  and  peace, 
the  thankful  enjoyment  of  domestic  life,  cheer- 
ful industry,  active  benevolence,  and  a  Chris- 
tian's daily  preparation  for  better  things.  But 
the  man  was  still  the  same.  His  will  was  still 
of  steel.  There  was  in  him  no  yielding  where 
duty  was  concerned,  and  no  opposing  him  in  a 
matter  where  conscience  dictated  his  course. 
He  had  chosen  retirement  upon  principle,  and 
on  principle  continued  to  choose  it.    The  same 
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sense  of  duty  that  had  made  public  life  tolera- 
ble, now  made  private  life  delightful,  for  he 
ever  measured  his  labours  and  enjoyments,  not 
by  their  magnitude  but  by  their  motives.  The 
business  of  courts  and  cabinets  he  had  not  over- 
rated— the  business  of  his  family  and  farm  he 
did  not  underrate,  but  deeming  them  both,  in 
eye  of  God  and  conscience,  of  equal  value, 
went  on  in  the  same  even  spirit  in  their  perfor- 
mance." 

"  But  with  all  this  change  the  man  was  the 
same  now  as  formerly — gentle,  but  stern  in  his 
gentleness,  with  all  around  yielding  implicitly 
to  his  unselfish,  wise  determinations.  Even  in 
the  management  of  his  farm,  these  characteris- 
tic traits  were  apparent.  His  mansion,  erected 
the  year  before  his  retirement,  was  plain,  spa- 
cious, solid,  and  convenient,  but  sternly  reject- 
ing all  ornament.  He  would  not  even  give  a 
'  name'  to  his  extended  domain,  or  allow  it,  by 
his  children,  to  be  termed  a  6  seat'  or  '  place,' 
but  simply,  a  farm.  His  out-buildings  and 
other  improvements  were  all,  too,  of  a  stern 
kind — stone  walls  of  Cyclopean  bulk — cow- 
sheds built  for  posterity — nothing  of  wood  ever 
permitted  to  come  in  contact  with  earth,  save 
here  and  there  some  locust  post,  of  which  im- 
perishable wood,  as  if  by  sympathy,  he  was 
a  great  admirer  as  well  as  successful  cultivator. 

"  With  all  of  animal  life,  again,  '  kindness' 
was  the  law.  All  upon  his  farm  were  of  the  best, 
and  living  as  farmers  say,  '  in  clover  ;'  noth- 
ing overworked,  but  much  the  contrary,  with 
here  and  there  an  aged  horse  in  his  best  pas- 
tures, or  otherwise  carefully  tended  ;  the  result 
of  all  which  was,  that  his  farming  was  profita- 
ble for  all  things  save  income,  and  to  his  poor 
neighbours  more  than  to  himself.  But  this  was 
a  minor  point.  He  sought  not  profit,  and  need- 
ed it  not,  and  as  to  him  then,  so  to  his  children 
now,  the  money  spent  has  been  a  thousand 
times  repaid  by  the  blessings  with  which 
through  the  country  around,  his  memory  is 
still  visited,  as  a  kind  master,  an  indulgent 
landlord  and  a  beneficent  neighbour ;  or,  as  he 
is  still  familiarly  to  this  day  talked  of,  '  the 
good  old  governor.'  It  was  "a  picture,  not 
without  its  moral  teaching,  (we  speak  of  its 
impression  on  our  own  minds,)  to  witness  the 
polite  attention,  the  Christian  courtesy,  the  en- 
during patience  with  which  even  the  humblest  of 
his  neighbours  was  received  and  welcomed, 
even  to  his  family  table,  whenever  their  visit 
was  thus  chance-timed.  How  he  managed  the 
local  concerns  of  his  neighbourhood  was  some- 
times amusing  to  note,  being  with  a  little  of  his 
ancient  adroitness.  A  new  school-house  as  we 
remember,  was  once  needed  ;  he  desired  it  to 
be  of  stone,  which  his  neighbours  would  not 
hear  of.  He  troubled  them  with  no  argument 
upon  the  subject,  but  when  the  subscription  pa- 
per was  presented  to  him,  settled  the  question 
by  putting  down,  annexed  to  his  subscription, 
4  so  much,'  if  of  wood,  '  double,'  if  of  stone. 
He  was,  in  truth,  liberal  in  all  his  contracts, 
acting  on  the  maxim  that  no  hard  bargain  is 
a  good  one.  To  his  poorer  neighbours  again, 
he  often  made  loans  without  interest,  and  when 
payment  could  not  be  exacted  without  distres- 
sing them,  forgave  the  debt,  while  to  his  boun- 
ty were  they  frequently  indebted  for  food, 
clothing  and  medical  attendance. 


"  But  after  all  the  tests  to  which  we  have 
brought  Jay's  ruling  principle,  one,  the  nicest, 
yet  remains — the  influence  of  age,  in  its  advan- 
cing infirmities  and  solitariness,  upon  a  temper 
not  by  nature  without  its  elements  of  evil.  In 
age  and  solitude,  when  the  discipline  of  society 
is  removed,  the  '  old  Adam'  too  oft  resumes  his 
native  form,  and  thus  mere  worldly  minds 
grow  morose — selfish  ones  peevish,  and  ambi- 
tious ones,  (Napoleon-like,)  savage.  Jay's 
mind  on  the  contrary,  grew  otherwise,  gentler 
and  kindlier  with  age — more  thoughtful  for 
others'  comfort,  more  indifferent  to  his  own, 
until  at  length,  (and  again  we  speak  not  from 
book)  not  a  child  could  approach  him,  or 
a  servant  do  his  bidding,  without  receiving 
from  him  some  word,  or  look,  or  manner,  in- 
dicative of  kindness.  Here,  then,  was  the  tri- 
umph of  religion  over  temper,  for  nothing  but 
religion  claims  to  have  such  power,  and  under 
the  light  of  revelation  no  vague  religion  either; 
and  very  few,  we  think,  exhibit  it,  save  those 
who  are,  as  Jay  was,  clear,  firm  and  consistent 
in  the  living  truths  of  the  Christian  faith.  But 
we  will  not  further  dwell  on  a  picture,  that  yet 
admits  of  much  minuter  painting,  for  we  feel 
that  such  scenes  partake  of  the  sanctity  as 
well  as  interests  of  what  they  disclose.  We, 
therefore,  forbear,  and  in  silence  and  awe  ap- 
proach the  portals  of  that  cloud-capt  temple 
with  which  the  entablature  of  life  closes,  and  at 
the  shadowy  doors  of  which  we  bid  a  reluctant 
farewell  (but  not,  we  trust  forever)  to  him 
whom  we  have  so  long  accompanied  through 
youth,  and  manhood,  and  venerable  age.  Un- 
to the  portals  of  that  temple  few  painted  by 
history  are  seen  to  approach  more  tranquilly, 
or  enter  more  triumphantly,  than  the  states- 
man before  us,  or  to  leave  behind  a  brighter 
track  of  light  for  guidance  to  those  who  follow 
him — and  thus  rounds  the  life  of  John  Jay." 

Eruption  of  Mount  Hecla. — According  to 
news  received  from  Iceland  to  the  12th  Octo- 
ber, the  eruption  of  Mount  Hecla  still  continued 
with  the  same  violence ;  the  lava  ran  from  the 
southwest  crater  without  intermission,  and  had 
already  covered  a  space  of  three  miles,  and 
heaped  up  a  mass  in  a  plain  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain  30  to  40  cubits  in  height.  This  river 
of  lava  presented,  on  a  clear  night,  a  spectacle 
at  once  magnificent  and  imposing,  the  flaming 
fire  precipitating  itself  from  a  lofty  mountain, 
and  assuming,  as  it  advances  from  the  crater, 
a  redder  colour,  or  sort  of  bluish  red.  Three 
immense  columns  of  smoke  constantly  ascend- 
ed from  the  three  craters,  which  had  formed 
and  spread  themselves  over  the  surrounding 
districts.  Up  to  this  period  the  lava  had  not 
destroyed  any  farm,  but  the  ashes,  which  had 
fallen  into  the  meadows,  had  already  exercised 
most  pernicious  effects  upon  the  cattle,  especi- 
ally upon  the  cows.  In  some  districts  as 
many  as  forty  had  perished.  The  pastures  in 
the  districts  of  Rangarvalla,  situate  to  the  east- 
ward of  Hecla,  were  entfrely  devastated  on  the 
first  eruption,  by  considerable  quantities  of  pu- 
mice stone,  and  it  is  feared  that  a  great  num- 
ber of  sheep  perished  on  the  occasion.  Much 
uneasiness  is  felt  at  the  duration  of  the  erup- 
tion, as  the  lava,  when  it  receives  fresh  supplies 
always  approaches  nearer  the  cultivated  lands. 


Accuracy  of  the  Bible. 

An  astonishing  feature  of  the  Sacred  Volume 
is,  notwithstanding  the  time  at  which  its  com- 
positions were  written,  and  the  multitude  of  the 
topics  to  which  it  alludes,  there  is  not  one  phy- 
sical error — not  one  assertion  or  allusion  dis- 
proved by  the  progress  of  modern  science. 
None  of  those  mistakes  which  the  science  of 
each  succeeding  age  discovered  in  the  books 
of  the  preceding;  above  all,  none  of  those  ab- 
surdities which  modern  astronomy  indicates  in 
such  great  numbers  in  the  writings  of  the  an- 
cients— in  their  sacred  codes — in  their  philoso- 
phy, and  even  in  the  finest  pages  of  the  fathers 
of  the  Church, — not  one  of  these  errors  is  to 
be  found  in  any  of  our  sacred  books.  Nothing 
there  will  ever  contradict  that  which,  after  so 
many  ages,  the  investigations  of  the  learned 
world  have  been  able  to  reveal  to  us  on  the 
state  of  our  globe,  or  that  of  the  heavens.  Pe- 
ruse with  care  our  Scriptures,  from  one  end 
to  the  other,  to  find  there  such  spots,  and, 
whilst  you  apply  yourselves  to  this  examination, 
remember  that  it  is  a  book  which  speaks  of  every 
thing,  which  describes  nature,  which  recites  its 
creation,  which  tells  of  the  water,  of  the  at- 
mosphere, of  the  mountains,  of  the  animals,  and 
of  the  plants.  It  is  a  book  which  teaches  us 
the  first  revolutions  of  the  world,  and  which 
also  foretells  its  last.  It  recounts  them  in  the 
circumstantial  languages  of  history,  it  extols 
them  in  the  sublimest  strains  of  poetry,  and  it 
chants  them  in  the  charms  of  glowing  song.  It 
is  a  book  which  is  full  of  oriental  rapture,  ele- 
vation, variety  and  boldness.  It  is  a  book  which 
speaks  of  the  heavenly  and  invisible  world, 
whilst  it  also  speaks  of  the  earth  and  things  vi- 
sible. It  is  a  book  which  nearly  fifty  writers 
of  every  degree  of  cultivation,  of  every  state, 
of  every  condition,  and  living  through  the 
course  of  fifteen  hundred  years,  have  concur- 
red to  make.  It  is  a  book  which  was  written 
in  the  centre  of  Asia,  in  the  sands  of  Arabia,  and 
in  the  deserts  of  Judea  ;  in  the  court  of  the 
temple  of  the  Jews,  in  the  music  schools  of  the 
prophets  of  Bethel  and  Jericho,  in  the  sumptuous 
palaces  of  Babylon,  and  on  the  idolatrous  banks 
of  Chebar,  and  finally,  in  the  centre  of  western 
civilization,  in  the  midst  of  polytheism  and  its 
idols,  and  in  the  bosom  of  pantheism  and  its  sad 
philosophy.  It  is  a  book  whose  first  writer 
had  been  forty  years  a  pupil  of  the  magicians 
of  Egypt;  in  whose  opinion,  the  sun,  the  stars, 
and  the  elements,  were  endowed  with  intelli- 
gence, reacted  on  the  elements,  and  governed 
the  world  by  a  perfect  alluvium.  It  is  a  book 
whose  first  writer  preceded,  by  more  than  nine 
hundred  years,  the  most  ancient  philosophers 
of  ancient  Greeceand  Asia;  the  Thaleses,  and 
the  Pythagorases,  Qalacuse,  the  Xenophons 
and  the  Confuciuses.  It  is  a  book  which  car- 
ries its  narrations  even  to  the  hierarchies  of  an- 
gels ;  even  to  the  most  distant  epochs  of  the 
future,  and  the  glorious  scenes  of  the  last  day. 
Well,  search  among  its  fifty  authors,  search 
among  its  sixty-six  books,  its  1,189  chapters, 
and  its  31,713  verses,  search  for  only  one  of 
these  thousand  errors,  which  the  ancients  and 
moderns  committed  when  they  speak  of  the 
heavens  or  of  the  earth,  of  their  revolutions,  of 
their  elements — search,  but  you  will  find  none. 
— Guassen. 
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For"  The  Friend." 

STANZAS. 

When  the  morning,  dressed  in  blushes, 

In  the  purple  east  appears, 
And  a  tide  of  splendour,  rushes 

On  the  western  spheres; 
How  sweet  to  breathe  at  early  dawn, 
The  vernal  freshness  of  the  lawn  ! 

When  the  mountain  choirs  are  singing, 
Their  symphonious  notes  of  love, 

And  responsive  lays  are  springing, 
From  the  valley-grove, 

The  heart  is  warm'd  with  purer  fire, 

If  gratitude  the  "breast  inspire. 

When  the  sun  is  shining  brightly, 
And  the  flowers  are  blooming  fair, 

And  the  heart  is  beating  lightly, 
Free  from  guilt  and  care  ; 

A  placid  stillness  sweetly  reigns, 

Within  the  mind,  as  o'er  the  plains. 

When  the  stellar  hosts  are  glowing 

With  inimitable  sheen, 
And  the  sparkling  stream  is  throwing 

Gems,  on  borders  green  ; 
The  scene  is  more  divinely  bright, 
Viewed  in  Religion's  heav'nly  light. 

Ob 

Bucks  county,  Pa.,  1845. 


Selected  for  "The  Friend." 
LOVE  DIVINE. 

Oh,  for  that  flame  of  living  fire, 
Which  shone  so  bright  in  saints  of  old  ; 

Which  bade  their  souls  to  Heaven  aspire, 
Calm  in  distress,  in  danger  bold. 

Where  is  that  spirit,  Lord,  which  dwelt 

In  Abraham's  breast,  and  sealed  him  thine  ; 

Whicli  made  Paul's  heart  with  sorrow  melt, 
And  glow  with  energy  divine  ? 

That  spirit,  which  from  age  to  age, 

Proclaimed  thy  love,  and  taught  thy  ways  ; 

Brightened  Isaiah's  vivid  page, 

And  breathed  in  David's  hallowed  lays  ? 

Is  not  thy  grace  as  mighty  now, 

As  when  Elijah  felt  its  power  ? 
When  glory  beamed  from  Moses's  brow  ? 

Or  Job  endured  the  trying  hour  ? 

Remember,  Lord,  the  ancient  days  ; 

Renew  thy  work,  thy  grace  restore ; 
Warm  our  cold  hearts  to  prayer  and  praise, 

And  teach  us  how  to  love  Thee  more. 


Pennsylvania  Hospital. 

Agreeably  to  the  directions  of  the  "  Contri 
butors  to  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,"  as  ex- 
pressed at  their  last  Annual  meeting,  the  man- 
agers thereof  make  to  the  public  this  statement 
and  appeal. 

As  is  well-known,  the  objects  of  this  institu- 
tion, as  a  charity,  are  two  fold  : — first  the  re- 
lief of  the  sick  poor ;  and  secondly  the  care 
and  cure  of  the  insane.  For  these,  the  fund 
called  "  the  Capital  Stock"  of  the  hospital  has 
been  gradually  raised  ;  and  this,  by  the  char- 
ter, can  be  used  in  no  other  way,  than  by  ap- 
plying its  annnual  income  to  the  purposes 
above  named.  For  what  it  has  effected,  the 
managers  refer  to  the  annual  accounts  of  the 
institution ;  merely  stating,  that  the  number  of 
patients,  treated  wholly  at  the  expense  of  that 
fund,  has  been  up  to  the  end  of  the  last  fiscal 
year  23,400. 

By  the  aid  of  another  fund  collected  for  that 
object,  the  present  building  on  Pine  Street  was 
commenced,  a.  d.  1755.    The  eastern  wing 


thereof  was  first  finished  and  occupied,  both  the 
the  sick  and  insane  being  there  received  and 
treated.  Shortly  before  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century,  the  centre  building  and  west 
wing  were  erected  according  to  the  original  de- 
sign, and  the  west  wing  was  then  appropriated 
wholly  to  the  insane,  the  east  wing  remaining 
solely  for  the  sick  and  surgical  cases. 

Thus  arranged,  the  Hospital  went  on  in- 
creasing in  usefulness,  by  the  liberality  of  the 
public  and  the  skill  of  its  physicians,  until  the 
progress  of  science  in  the  treatment  of  insanity, 
made  it  necessary  that  the  branch  of  the  insti- 
tution, relating  to  that  malady,  should  be  whol- 
ly remodelled.  Ample  means  for  doing  this 
were  at  hand,  in  the  sale  of  the  vacant  lots 
surrounding  the  Hospital.  Accordingly,  the 
Pennsylvania  Hospital  for  the  Insane  was  com- 
menced, by  the  sanction  of  the  Contributors,  on 
an  estate  on  the  Haverford  road,  in  Blockley 
township,  and  was  finished  and  opened  in 
1841.  The  results  of  this  movement  are  al- 
ready before  the  public,  and  the  managers  be- 
lieve that  the  increased  usefulness,  improve- 
ment and  excellence  of  this  department  of  the 
Hospital  can  scarcely  be  overrated. 

The  buildings  in  the  city  remain  in  the  occu- 
pance  of  the  sick  and  surgical  cases.  Time 
has  done  its  usual  work  on  them,  and  they  now 
require  as  well  from  their  age  and  decay,  as 
from  thechange  inthepurposesforwhich  part  of 
them  was  originally  designed,  a  thorough  re- 
pair and  alteration.  In  doing  this,  the  mana- 
gers are  anxious  to  remodel  these  buildings,  so 
as  to  introduce  therein  the  many  improvements 
in  lighting,  heating,  ventilation,  and  the  general 
detail  of  a  hospital  discovered  since  their  erec- 
tion : — to  make  available  the  room  left  by  the 
removal  of  the  insane  ; — and,  in  short,  to  ren- 
der this  branch  of  the  institution  as  advanced 
and  as  effective  as  the  other.  As  now  consti- 
tuted the  annual  outlay  is  great  for  the  benefit 
derived  ;  and  here  the  most  extended  operation 
of  this  great  charity  ought  to  be  felt,  because 
here  every  variety  of  non-contagious  disease, 
and  also  every  description  of  wound  or  injury 
requiring  surgical  aid,  are  treated. 

The  importance  of  these  alterations  and  im- 
provements has  been  fully  sanctioned  and 
urged  by  all  the  physicians  of  the  institution, 
and  it  only  remains  to  find  means  to  carry 
them  into  effect.  The  only  available  source  of 
these  (except  the  Charity  Fund,  above  alluded 
to,  and  the  liberality  of  the  Public  now  appealed 
to)  was  the  sale  of  the  remaining  vacant  lot  in 
front  of  the  Hospital  on  Pine  Street,  which  the 
Contributors  have  considered  too  important  for 
the  general  purposes  of  ventilation  to  be  built 
upon. 

The  managers  cannot  allow  themselves  to 
entertain,  for  one  moment,  the  idea  of  trench- 
ing upon  the  Charity  Fund,  or  "  Capital  Stock," 
as  it  is  called,  for  the  purpose  of  these  neces- 
sary repairs,  even  did  the  words  of  the  charter 
directly  authorize  them  to  do  so.  They  wish 
to  keep  its  principal  sacred,  and  apply  its  in- 
come to  the  expressed  intention  of  its  founders. 
Further  too,  the  full  development  of  its  useful- 
ness and  charity,  requires  the  improvements 
proposed,  as  well  as  the  repairs.  The  average 
number  of  120  patients  now  treated  and  sup- 
ported wholly  by  the  income  of  this  fund,  they 


believe  the  suggested  improvements  will  enable 
them  to  raise  to  150,  and  perhaps  to  200. 
They  dare  not  diminish  this  number  ;  it  re- 
mains for  the  humane  to  say  whether  it  shall 
thus  be  increased. 

The  Managers  therefore  address  themselves 
to  the  public.  They  feel  satisfied  that  they 
have  only  to  make  known  these  facts  to  be- 
come again  the  recipients  of  the  benevolence 
of  the  community.  It  is  their  wish  to  extend 
to  the  sick  poor,  under  the  care  of  this  institu- 
tion, commenced,  fostered,  and  supported  by  the 
ancestors  of  those  now  addressed,  all  the  ad- 
vantages which  medical  science  has  made 
known  since  then.  It  is  their  earnest  desire 
to  see  this  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  once  the 
pride  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  origin  and  early 
care  of  which  is  connected  with  nearly  every 
great  and  good  name  that  has  flourished 
amongst  us,  in  all  respects  keep  its  proper  po- 
sition among  beneficent  institutions  ;  that  so 
great  a  work,  with  such  foster-fathers,  shall 
have,  at  all  times,  its  perfect  development. 

To  those  already  Contributors,  the  Managers 
respectfully  urge,  that  their  Hospital  shall  not 
be  allowed  to  fail  in  its  fullest  operation  for 
want  of  means  ;  and  to  all  Pennsylvanians  they 
add,  let  not  this  institution,  so  richly  endowed 
by  your  forefathers,  now  want  that  assistance 
which  shall  render  it,  what  it  heretofore  has 
been,  and  what  it  was  always  intended  to  be, 
a  noble  and  enlightened  charity. 

Mordecai  Lewis,  President. 
G.  Roberts  Smith,  Secretary. 
Charles  Watson,     George  Stewardson, 
Alex.  W.  Johnston,  James  R.  Greeves, 
Lawrence  Lewis,     Jacob  G.  Morris, 
William  B.  Fling,    Mordecai  L.  Dawson. 
Frederick  Brown, 

Philadelphia,  Eleventh  month  24th,  1845. 
Contributions  will  be  received  by  John  T. 
Lewis,  Treasurer,  No.  135  South  Front  Street, 
or  by  any  of  the  Managers. 

For  "The  Friend." 

Robert  Greathcad,  Bishop  of  Lincoln. 

He  laboured  much  to  reform  the  abuses  of 
the  clergy  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  in- 
curred the  great  displeasure  of  the  pope.  Two 
persons  being  sent  into  England  to  extort  mo- 
ney from  him ;  Greathead  was  amazed  at  the 
pomp  and  insolence  of  those  friars,  who  de- 
manded six  thousand  marks  as  the  contribution 
of  the  diocese  qf  Lincoln  ;  at  the  same  time 
giving  him  to  understand  that  they  were  vested 
with  the  pope's  bull.  "  Friars,"  said  he,  "  with 
all  reverence  to  his  holiness  be  it  spoken,  the 
demand  is  as  dishonourable  as  it  is  impractica- 
ble. The  whole  body  of  the  clergy  and  peo- 
ple are  concerned  in  it  equally  with  myself." 
This  refusal  exasperated  the  pope  to  that  de- 
gree, that  he  excommunicated  Greathead,  and 
appointed  one  of  his  nuncios  to  succeed  him. 

Greathead,  in  a  letter  to  the  pope,  was  very 
severe  upon  "  those  who  minister  to*  their  own 
carnal  lusts,  by  means  of  the  milk  and  the  wool 
of  the  sheep'  of  Christ,  and  do  not  strive  to  pro- 
mote the  salvation  of  the  flock,  in  the  pastoral 
office,  and  that  these  are  guilty  of  destroying 
the  souls  of  men  !" 
But  one  of  the  pope's  cardinals  thus  address- 
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ed  him :  "  It  is  not  expedient  for  you  to  pro- 
ceed against  the  bishop  in  that  violent  manner, 
for  what  he  says  is  certainly  true,  nor  can  we 
with  decency  condemn  him  ;  he  is  a  holy  man 
— much  more  so  than  ourselves — a  man  of  ad- 
mirable genius,  and  the  most  exemplary  mo- 
rals— no  prelate  in  Christendom  is  thought  to 
excel  him.  It  is  probable,  (continued  he,)  that 
by  this  time  the  truths  expressed  in  his  letter 
are  known  to  many,  and  they  will  excite  many 
against  us."  But  the  pope  persisted  in  his  ex- 
communication. 

The  historian  says,  that  Greathead,  support- 
ed by  a  conviction  of  the  rectitude  of  his  con- 
duct, referred  his  appeal  [not  to  the  pope,  but] 
to  the  tribunal  of  Christ,  and  paid  no  regard  to 
the  decree  of  the  pope ;  and  what  the  cardinal 
foresaw  was  realized  fn  the  event ;  for  the 
pope's  mandate  was  universally  neglected,  and 
the  bishop  remained  in  quiet  possession  of  his 
diocese. 

Matthew  Paris,  the  monk  of  St.  Albans, 
says  the  historian,  though  superstitiously  at- 
tached to  the  see  of  Rome,  and  not  a  little  pre- 
judiced against  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  on  ac- 
count of  the  severity  with  which  he  treated  the 
monastic  order,  has  furnished  a  character  of 
Greathead,  so  honourable,  that  it  deserves  to  be 
recorded. 

"  The  holy  Bishop  Robert,  (says  he,)  has 
departed  this  world,  which  he  never  loved,  and 
which  was  always  to  him  a  place  of  banish- 
ment. He  was  the  open  reprover  of  my  lord 
the  pope,  and  of  the  king,  as  well  as  the  pre- 
lates. He  was  the  corrector  of  monks,  the  di- 
rector of  priests,  the  constructor  of  the  clergy, 
the  patron  of  scholars,  a  preacher  to  the  laity, 
the  punisher  of  incontenance,  the  diligent  in- 
vestigator of  various  writings,  and  the  scourge 
of  lazy  and  selfish  Romanists,  whom  he  hear- 
tily despised. 

"  In  regard  to  temporal  concerns,  he  was 
liberal,  copious,  polite  and  affable  ;  in  spiritual 
things  he  was  devoted,  humble  and  contrite  ;  in 
the  execution  of  his  episcopal  office,  he  was  di- 
ligent, venerable,  indefatigable." 

In  one  of  his  manuscript  sermons,  treating 
on  the  subject  of  humility,  and  poverty  of  spir- 
it, Greathead  has  these  excellent  expressions  : 

"  It  disposes  a  man  to  feel  that  he  has  no- 
thing but  what  he  has  received  from  above. 
But  that  is  not  all ;  for  (as  he  observes,)  hu- 
mility belonged  to  Adam  before  he  fell ;  the 
humility  of  a  sinner  hath  still  a  deeper  root. 
The  humble  man  not  only  sees  that  he  has  no- 
thing in  himself,  but  he  is  stripped  of  all  desire 
to  possess  in  himself  the  springs  of  self-exalta- 
tion. Self-condemned  and  corrupt  before  God, 
he  despairs  of  help  from  his  own  powers,  and 
finds  all  he  wants  in  Him,  who  is  the  true  Life, 
wisdom  and  health,  and  indeed,  his  all  in  all, 
even  the  incarnate  Son  of  God,  who  conde- 
scended to  come  into  our  vale  of  sin  and  mise- 
ry, that  he  might  raise  us  from  their  depths. 
By  leaning  on  him  alone,  every  real  Christian 
rises  into  true  Life,  and  peace,  and  joy.  He 
lives  in  his  Life  ;  sees  light  in  his  Light ;  is 
invigorated  in  his  warmth ;  grows  in  his 
strength  ;  and  leaning  upon  the  Beloved,  his 
soul  ascends  upward.  The  lower  he  sinks  in 
humility,  the  higher  he  rises  toward  God.  He 
is  sensible  that  he  not  only  is  nothing  in  him- 


self, but  that  he  also  has  lost  what  he  had  gra- 
tuitously received ;  has  precipitated  himself 
into  misery,  and  so  subjected  himself  to  the  sla- 
very of  the  devil ;  and,  lastly,  that  he  has  no 
internal  resources  [of  his  own]  for  recovery. 
Thus  he  is  induced  to  place  his  whole  depend- 
ance  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  to  abhor  him- 
self, and  always  to  prefer  others  as  better  than 
himself.  This  leads  him  to  take  the  lowest 
seat  as  his  own  proper  place." 

We  seldom  see  a  clearer  distinction  between 
a  voluntary  or  professional  humility, -and  that 
real  one  which  is  ordered  of  God,  than  the  fore- 
going and  the  following. 

"  He  now  calls  upon  the  man  who  professes  to 
be  the  subject  of  humility,  earnestly  to  examine 
himself  how  far  he  demonstrates  in  his  temper 
and  conduct  this  fruit  of  the  Spirit ;  and  even 
should  he  find  some  evidences  of  it  in  his  soul, 
to  beware  that  he  be  not  inflated  with  the  dis- 
covery, because  he  ought  to  know  that  it  is 
only  of  God  that  he  is  what  he  is,  and  that  he 
ought  no  more  to  boast  of  himself  than  the  re- 
fulgent colours  of  the  prism  should  glory  in 
that  splendor  which  they  derive  wholly  from 
the  solar  rays."  He  observes,  "  that  the  temp- 
tations to  self-complaisancy  are  the  effect  of 
satanic  injections ;  and  that  it  behooves  him 
who  would  not  be  deceiving  himself,  to  see 
whether  he  has  the  genuine  mark  of  humility 
in  his  practice ;  whether,  for  instance,  he  can 
bear  to  be  rebuked  by  an  inferior  ;  whether  he 
is  not  rendered  insolent  by  honour  ;  whether 
he  is  not  inflated  by  praise ;  whether  among 
equals  he  is  the  first  to  labour,  and  the  last  to 
exalt  himself;  whether  he  can  recompense 
blessing  for  curses,  and  good  for  evil.  By  such 
methods  of  examination,  he  is  to  check  the 
ebullitions  of  vain  glory,  with  which  the  temp- 
ter is  apt  to  inspire  those  who  seem  to  have 
made  some  proficiency  in  the  Divine  life.  If 
that  proficiency  be  real,  let  them  take  care  ne- 
ver to  conceive  of  it  as  something  separate 
from  Christ.  He  alone  dwelling  in  them,  by 
his  Spirit  produces  all  that  is  good,  and  to  Him 
alone  the  praise  belongs." — History  of  the 
Christian  Church. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Concerning  Love. 

To  the  Editor. 

The  enclosed  extracts  from  the  works  of  I. 
Penington  have  dwelt  on  my  mind  with  such 
weight  for  some  weeks  past,  that  I  believed  it 
right  to  propose  to  thee  their  insertion  in  "  The 
Friend."  The  subjects  they  treat  upon  were 
sealed  upon  my  mind  in  early  life,  as  matters 
of  vital  importance  to  the  true  Christian  ;  and 
I  often  have  to  look  back  with  instruction  to 
the  tendering  impressions  of  heavenly  love, 
experienced  in  my  youthful  days,  when  it 
pleased  Divine  Goodness  to  give  me  a  clear 
assurance  that  if  I  was  concerned  to  put  my 
trust  in  Him,  and  look  up  to  him  on  all  impor- 
tant occasions,  He  would  be  my  Guide  and 
Preserver  through  life.  This  assurance  has 
been  fully  realized  when  the  terTns,  on  my  part, 
have  been  complied  with.  But,  ah  !  how  often 
have  I  fallen  short ;  and  by  getting  off  the 
watch,  have  lost  the  precious  influence  of  his 
Holy  Presence  for  a  season.    This  has  had  a 


tendency  to  dip  my  mind  into  feeling  with  my 
fellow-travellers,  who,  like  myself,  often  sus- 
tain loss  by  the  same  means.  A  sense  of  this 
often  raises  secret  breathings  in  my  heart,  that 
He  who  came  to  seek  and  to  save  poor  lost 
man,  may  be  pleased. to  bind  the  members  of 
our  religious  Society  together  by  the  chords  of 
His  love, — that  we  may  become  fellow-helpers 
one  to  another,  and  feel  such  a  tender  interest 
in  one  another's  welfare,  as  will  make  us  wil- 
ling to  suffer  one  for  another  ;  this  will  be 
coming  up  in  the  footsteps  of  our  worthy  pre- 
decessors, who  were  engaged  to  watch  over 
one  another  for  good,  to  admonish  one  another 
in  love,  to  follow  those  who  were  missing  their 
way,  while  there  was  any  hope  of  their  resto- 
ration. It  is  very  unusual  for  me  to  disclose 
my  feelings  in  this  way,  but  I  am  giving  thee 
a  little  view  of  what  very  frequently  passes  in 
my  retired  moments,  sitting,  as  I  often  do, 
without  knowing  what  passes  in  the  social  cir- 
cle ;  which  I  believe  is  a  dispensation  meted 
out  for  some  good  purpose  ;  therefore  I  hope  to 
be  helped  to  be  resigned  to  it. 

My  mind  often  visits  many  dear  Friends  in 
your  city,  with  desires  that  by  keeping  your 
ranks  in  righteousness,  there  may  be  a  pres- 
sing forward  toward  the  mark  "of our  high 
calling  in  Christ  Jesus,  or  Lord ;"  and  by  a 
continuance  under  his  holy  banner,  a  qualifi- 
cation may  be  experienced  to  fulfil  the  work  of 
your  day.  Then  I  believe  the  clouds  which 
have  been  gathering  about  us  will  be  dispersed, 
and  dear  George  Dillwyn's  prospect  of  a  bright- 
er day  may  'ere  long  be  realized. 

In  a  feeling  of  near  love,  I  am  thy  affection- 
ate friend, 

E.  A. 

"  Question.  What  is  Love? 

"  Answer.  What  shall  I  say  of  it,  or  how 
shall  I  in  words  express  its  nature  !  It  is  the 
sweetness  of  life,  it  is  the  sweet,  tender,  melting 
nature  of  God,  flowing  up  through  his  Seed  of 
life  into  the  creature,  and  of  all  things  making 
the  creature  most  like  unto  himself,  both  in  na- 
ture and  operation.  It  fulfils  the  gospel ;  it 
wraps  up  all  in  one  ;  and  brings  forth  all  in  the 
oneness.  It  excludes  all  evil  out  of  the  heart, 
it  perfects  all  good  in  the  heart.  A  touch  of 
love  doth  this  in  measure ;  perfect  love  doth 
this  in  fulness.  But  how  can  I  proceed  to 
speak  of  it !  O,  that  the  souls  of  all  that  fear 
and  wait  on  the  Lord,  might  feel  its  nature 
fully  ;  and  then  would  they  not  fail  of  its  sweet 
overcoming  operations,  both  towards  one  ano- 
ther, and  towards  enemies.  The  great  heal- 
ing, the  great  conquest,  the  great  salvation,  is 
reserved  for  the  manifestation  of  the  love  of 
God.  His  judgments,  his  cuttings,  his  hew- 
ings  by  the  word  of  his  mouth,  are  but  to  pre- 
pare for,  but  not  to  do  the  great  work  of  rais- 
ing up  the  sweet  building  of  his  life,  which  is 
to  be  done  in  love  and  in  peace,  and  by  the 
power  thereof;  and  this  my  soul  waits  and 
cries  after,  even  the  full  springing  up  of  eternal 
love  in  my  heart,  and  the  swallowing  of  me 
wholly  into  it ;  and  the  bringing  of  my  soul 
wholly  forth  in  it,  that  the  Life  of  God  in  its 
own  perfect  sweetness  may  freely  run  forth 
through  this  vessel,  and  not  be  at  all  tinctured 
by  the  vessel,  but  perfectly  tincture  and  change 
the  vessel  into  its  own  nature  ;  and  then  shall 
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no  fault  be  found  in  my  soul  before  the  Lord, 
but  the  spotless  life  be  fully  enjoyed  by  me, 
and  become  a  perfectly  pleasant  sacrifice  to 
my  God. 

"  O,  how  sweet  is  love,  how  pleasant  is  its 
nature !  how  takingly  doth  it  behave  itself  in 
every  condition,  upon  every  occasion,  to  every 
person,  and  about  every  thing  !  how  tenderly, 
how  readily  doth  it  help  and  serve  the  mean- 
est !  how  patiently,  how  meekly  doth  it  bear 
all  things  either  from  God  or  man,  how  unex- 
pectedly soever  they  come,  or  how  hard  soever 
they  seem  !  How  doth  it  believe,  how  doth  it 
hope,  how  doth  it  excuse,  how  doth  it  cover, 
even  that  which  seemeth  not  to  be  excusable, 
and  not  fit  to  be  covered  !  How  kind  is  it  even 
in  its  interpretations  and  charges  concerning 
miscarriages  !  It  never  overchargeth,  it  never 
grates  upon  the  spirit  of  him  whom  it  repre- 
hends, it  never  hardens,  it  never  provokes,  but 
carrieth  a  meltingness  and  power  of  conviction 
with  it.  This  is  the  nature  of  God.  This,  in 
the  vessels  capacitated  to  receive  and  bring  it 
forth  in  its  glory,  the  power  of  enmity  is  not 
able  to  stand  against,  but  falls  before,  and  is 
overcome  by." 

Concerning  Prayer. 

"Prayer  is  the  breath  of  the  living  child  to  the 
Father  of  Life,  in  that  Spirit  which  quickened 
it,  which  giveth  it  the  right  sense  of  its  wants, 
and  suitable  cries  proportionable  to  its  state,  in 
the  proper  season  thereof.  So  that  (mark) 
prayer  is  wholly  out  of  the  will  of  the  creature, 
wholly  out  of  the  time  of  the  creature,  wholly 
out  of  the  power  of  the  creature,  in  the  Spi- 
rit of  the  Father,  who  is  the  Fountain  of 
Life,  and  giveth  forth  breathings  of  life  to  his 
child  at  his  pleasure." 

From  the  London  Friend. 

Letter  from  Joseph  John  Gurney. 

(To  the  Editors  of  The  Friend.) 
Earlham,  near  Norwich,  Twelfth  mo.  17th,  1845. 

Understanding  that  inquiries  have  been  made 
by  various  individuals,  whether  I  do  not  intend 
to  reply  to  John  Wilbur's  book,  I  think  it  right 
thus  publicly  to  state  that  I  have  no  such  in- 
tention. I  should  consider  that  I  was  travel- 
ling entirely  out  of  my  record,  were  I  to  at- 
tempt to  answer  the  accusations  made  against 
me  by  an  individual,  who,  in  consequence  of 
setting  at  defiance  the  good  order  established 
amongst  us,  has  been  separated  from  the  So- 
ciety by  his  Monthly  Meeting,  and  whose  dis- 
ownment  has  since  been  confirmed  by  the 
solid  and  deliberate  judgment  of  the  Yearly 
Meeting  of  which  he  was  a  member.  In  fact, 
I  have  never  felt  at  liberty  even  to  look  into 
his  book  ;  having  long  had  reason  to  believe 
that  he  was  indulging  a  wrong  spirit,  and  hav- 
ing often  witnessed  the  verification  of  the  old 
proverb,  "  Whoso  toucheth  pitch  shall  be  de- 
filed thereby." 

Since,  however,  his  numerous  charges 
against  me  have  been  read  by  many;  I  think 
it  right  to  say,  that  if  any  Friend  of  weight 
and  consistency,  will  furnish  me,  in  writing, 
with  such  passages  from  my  works  as  he  or 
she  may  consider  unsatisfactory,  (duly  signed 
of  course,)  although  I  believe  there  is  nothing 
in  my  writings  at  variance  with  the  truth  as  it 


has  always  been  professed  by  Friends,  yet  I 
should  consider  it  my  duty  to  take  an  early 
opportunity  of  laying  such  communication  be- 
fore the  Morning  Meeting  in  London,  the  body 
which,  according  to  our  wholesome  system  of 
discipline,  is  constitutionally  authorized  to 
judge  of  such  matters. 

Should  any  of  the  passages  objected  to  oc- 
cur in  the  works  which  have  already  passed 
that  Meeting,  I  cannot  doubt  that  the  Friends 
belonging  to  it  will  deem  it  right  again  to  sift 
those  particular  passages  ;  and  that  they  will 
not  hesitate  to  examine  whether  those  selected 
from  my  other  works  (which,  being  of  a  general 
nature,  were  not  within  the  province  of  the 
Morning  Meeting,)  are  or  are  not  consistent 
with  the  acknowledged  principles  of  our  reli- 
gious Society. 

In  case  of  that  Meeting's  not  being  satisfied 
with  the  explanations  which  I  may  be  enabled 
to  offer  of  the  passages  thus  submitted  to  their 
consideration,  it  is  my  full  intention  to  modify 
them,  strike  them  out,  or  even  publicly  renounce 
them,  in  whole  or  in  part,  as  the  Meeting  may 
think  proper  to  advise. 

In  expressing  this  intention,  I  wish  it  to  be 
clearly  understood  that  my  sentiments  on  es- 
sential points  are  in  no  degree  changed  since 
the  date  even  of  my  earliest  publications;  and 
nothing,  I  trust,  would  induce  me  to  sacrifice 
one  particle  of  the  "  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,"  to 
please  or  satisfy  any  man  or  body  of  men 
whatsoever.  But  I  am  fully  convinced  that 
our  Friends  of  the  Morning  Meeting  are  as 
much  attached  both  to  the  fundamental  doc- 
trines of  Christianity,  and  to  the  distinguishing 
views  and  practices  of  Friends,  as  I  am  my- 
self; and  I  have  a  deep  consciousness  of  my 
own  weakness  and  fallibility.  It  certainly  can- 
not be  said  of  my  writings,  (or  perhaps  of 
those  of  any  other  man  who  has  written  since 
the  days  of  the  apostles,)  that  there  are  not 
some  passages  in  them  which  might  be  im- 
proved, simplified,  corrected  ;  or  even  entirely 
omitted  with  advantage  to  the  reader,  as  con- 
fusing—  to  some  minds  at  least — the  sense 
which  they  were  intended  to  convey. 

I  make  this  proposal,  as  I  trust,  in  the  spirit 
of  submission  and  brotherly  love,  and  in  the 
earnest  desire  to  promote  that  harmony  and 
unity  amongst  us,  which  it  is  one  of  the  most 
subtle  and  cruel  devices  of  the  enemy  of  souls 
to  break  and  destroy. 

I  shall  be  obliged  by  your  inserting  this  let- 
ter in  the  next  number  of  The  Friend. 
And  remain  your  sincere  friend, 

J.  J.  Gurney. 

Lord  be  pleased  to  shake  my  clay  cottage 
before  thou  throwest  it  down.  May  it  totter 
awhile  before  it  doth  tumble.  Let  me  be  sum- 
moned before  I  am  surprised.  Deliver  me 
from  sudden  death.  Not  from  sudden  death  in 
respect  of  itself,  for  I  care  not  how  short  my 
passage  be,  so  it  be  safe.  Never  any  weary 
traveller  complained  that  he  came  too  soon  to 
his  journey's  end.  But  let  it  not  be  sudden  in 
respect  of  me.*  Make  me  always  ready  to  re- 
ceive death.  Thus  no  guest  comes  unawares 
to  him  who  keeps  a  constant  table. — Ful- 
ler. 


For  "The  Friend." 

The  Aeronaut  Spider. 

The  following  is  extracted  from  Darwin's 
Voyage  round  the  World.  The  phenomenon 
has,  I  think,  been  more  than  once  noticed  in 
the  columns  of"  The  Friend,"  and  it  forms  the 
subject  of  one  of  the  chapters  of  that  charming 
book  White's  Natural  History  of  Selborne. 
Whoever  will  watch  the  motions  of  the  spider, 
on  a  fine,  still  and  mild  autumnal  morning,  will 
be  well  repaid  by  witnessing  the  feats  of  these 
little  aeronauts,  as  they  take  their  flight  from 
the  summits  of  the  posts  and  fences. 

"  On  several  occasions,  when  the  Beagle  has 
been  within  the  mouth  of  the  Plata,  the  rigging 
has  been  coated  with  the  web  of  the  Gossamer 
Spider.  One  day  (November  1st,  1832)  I  paid 
particular  attention  to  this  subject.  The  wea- 
ther had  been  fine  and  clear,  and  in  the  morn- 
ing the  air  was  full  of  patches  of  the  flocculent 
web,  as  on  an  autumnal  day  in  England.  The 
ship  was  sixty  miles  distant  from  the  land,  in 
the  direction  of  a  steady,  though  light  breeze. 
Vast  numbers  of  a  small  spider,  about  one- 
tenth  of  an  inch  in  length  were  attached  to  the 
webs.  There  must  have  been,  I  should  sup- 
pose, some  thousands  on  the  ship.  The  little 
spider,  when  first  coming  in  contact  with  the 
rigging,  was  always  seated  on  a  single  thread, 
and  not  on  the  flocculent  mass.  This  latter 
seems  to  be  produced  by  the  entanglement  of 
the  single  threads.  The  spiders  were  all  of 
one  species,  but  of  both  sexes,  together  with 
young  ones.  The  little  aeronaut,  as  soon  as 
it  arrived  on  board,  was  very  active,  running 
about,  sometimes  letting  itself  fall,  and  then  re- 
ascending  the  same  thread  ;  sometimes  employ- 
ing itself  in  making  a  small  and  very  irregular 
mesh  in  the  corners  between  the  ropes.  It  could 
run  with  facility  on  the  surface  of  the  water. 
When  disturbed,  it  lifted  up  its  front  legs  in  the 
attitude  of  attention.  On  its  first  arrival  it  ap- 
peared very  thirsty,  and  with  inserted  maxilla 
drank  eagerly  of  drops  of  water.  Its  stock  of 
web  seemed  inexhaustible.  While  watching 
some  that  were  suspended  by  a  single  thread, 
I  several  times  observed  that  the  slightest 
breath  bore  them  away  out  of  sight  in  a  hori- 
zontal line.  On  another  occasion,  under  simi- 
lar circumstances,  I  repeatedly  observed  the 
same  kind  of  small  spider,  either  when  placed, 
or  having  crawled  on  some  little  eminence,  ele- 
vate its  abdomen,  send  forth  a  thread,  and  then 
sail  away  horizontally,  but  with  a  rapidity  that 
was  quite  unaccountable.  I  thought  I  could 
perceive  that  the  spider,  before  performing  the 
above  preparatory  steps,  connected  its  legs  to- 
gether with  the  most  delicate  threads;  but  I  am 
not  sure  whether  this  observation  was  cor- 
rect. 

"  One  day,  at  Santa  Fe,  I  had  a  better  op- 
portunity of  observing  some  similar  facts.  A 
spider,  which  was  about  three-tenths  of  an  inch 
in  length,  while  standing  on  the  summit  of  a 
post,  darted  forth  four  or  five  threads  from  its 
spinners.  These,  glittering  in  the  sunshine, 
might  be  compared  to  diverging  rays  of  light ; 
they  were  not,  however,  straight,  but  in  undu- 
lations, like  films  of  silk  blown  by  the  wind. 
They  were  more  than  a  yard  in  length,  and 
diverged  in  an  ascending  direction  from  the 
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orifices.  The  spider  then  suddenly  let  go  its 
hold  of  the  post,  and  was  quickly  borne  out  of 
sight.  The  day  was  hot,  and  apparently  quite 
calm;  yet  under  such  circumstances,  the  at- 
mosphere can  never  be  so  tranquil  as  not  to 
affect  a  vane  so  delicate  as  the  thread  of  a  spi- 
der's web.  Hence  I  think  there  is  not  much 
difficulty  in  understanding  the  ascent  of  fine 
lines  projected  from  a  spider's  spinners,  and 
finally  of  the  spider  itself ;  the  divergence  of 
the  lines  has  been  attempted  to  be  explained  by 
their  similar  electrical  condition." 


Lord,  in  the  parable  of  the  four  sorts  of 
ground  whereon  the  seed  was  sown,  the  last 
alone  proved  fruitful.  There  the  bad  were 
more  than  the  good  :  but  amongst  the  servants, 
two  improved  their  talents,  or  pounds,  and  only 
one  buried  them.  There  the  good  were  more 
than  the  bad.  Again,  amongst  the  ten  virgins, 
five  were  wise  and  five  foolish  :  there  the  good 
and  bad  were  equal.  I  see  that  concerning  the 
number  of  the  saints  in  comparisons  the  repro- 
bates, no  certainty  can  be  collected  from  these 
parables.  Good  reason,  for  it  is  not  their  prin- 
cipal purpose  to  meddle  with  that  point. 
Grant  that  I  may  never  rack  a  scripture  simile 
beyond  the  true  intent  thereof,  lest,  instead  of 
sucking  milk,  I  squeeze  blood  out  of  it. — Ful- 
ler. 


Passage  of  the  Rhine. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Rochester  Democrat 
says  :  "  One  of  the  most  interesting  features 
of  the  Rhine,  is  the  Vineyards  that  every 
where  cover  the  banks.  We  passed  through  a 
deep  valley  for  about  fifty  miles,  and  every 
foot  of  the  side  hills  was  covered  with  vines. 
Some  of  the  hills  are  a  thousand  feet  high,  and 
many  are  so  very  steep  that  it  is  only  by  ar- 
tificial means,  often  by  planting  the  vines  in 
baskets,  that  any  soil  can  be  retained  around 
their  roots.  In  other  places  where  the  hills  are 
so  steep  that  the  soil  and  vines  are  washed 
down  by  the  rains,  they  build  a  succession  of 
terraces  or  steps  extending  from  the  bottom  to 
the  top  of  the  hill.  They  are  supported  by 
walls  of  masonry  from  five  to  ten  feet  high 
and  the  breadth  of  some  of  the  ledges  on  which 
the  vines  grow,  is  not  more  than  twice  the 
height  of  the  walls.  To  reach  many  of  these 
narrow  plats,  the  vine  dressers,  female  as  well 
as  male,  must  scale  the  precipices,  and  hang 
as  it  were  from  the  face  of  the  rocks,  while  a 
great  deal  of  the  soil  itself,  and  every  particle 
of  the  manure,  must  be  carried  up  upon  their 
shoulders.  This  will  give  you  some  idea  of 
the  labour  and  expense  of  such  cultivation, 
and  the  great  value  of  every  inch  of  ground  in 
these  narrow  strips  to  repay  it. 

You  would  be  surprised  to  see  the  rafts  on 
the  Rhine.  They  have  the  appearance  of  a 
floating  village.  The  rowers  and  workmen 
sometimes  number  four  or  five  hundred,  super- 
intended by  pilots  and  a  proprietor,  whose  hab- 
itation is  superior  in  size  and  elegance  to  the 
rest.  The  Captain  places  himself  upon  a  rais- 
ed platform  or  stage,  from  which  he  can  sur- 
vey the  float  from  end  to  end,  and  direct  by 
words  and  signs,  its  movements.  The  boatmen 
are  often  accompanied  by  their  wives "  and 


families  ;  poultry,  pigs,  and  other  animals  are 
found  aboard — and  several  butchers  are  at- 
tached to  the  suite.  The  dinner  hour  is  an- 
nounced by  a  basket  stuck  on  a  pole,  at  which 
signal  the  pilot  gives  the  word  of  command, 
and  the  workmen  run  from  all  quarters  to  re- 
ceive their  messes.  A  raft  is  generally  from 
six  to  seven  hundred  feet  long,  and  about  two 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  wide. 

In  the  narrowest  part  of  the  river,  where  it 
winds  its  way  through  a  deep  valley,  which  is 
overhung  on  either  side  by  a  bare,  black  pre- 
cipice a  thousand  feet  high,  making  one  of  the 
most  wild,  lonely  and  terrific  places  on  the 
Rhine,  we  were  suddenly  started  by  the  sound 
of  a  bugle.  It  proceeded  from  a  little  grotto 
in  which  dwells  an  old  hermit.  When  the 
boat  came  up  opposite  to  him,  he  loaded  his 
gun,  levelled  it  at  the  boat,  and  fired.  He  im- 
mediately loaded  again  and  fired,  and  again  re- 
loaded, but  before  he  could  fire  the  third  time, 
the  boat  was  out  of  his  reach.  All  we  could 
learn  of  the  old  man's  history,  was  that  in 
early  life  he  became  disappointed,  and  retired 
to  this  secluded  spot  to  spend  the  remainder  of 
his  days  in  solitude — that  he  never  speaks  to 
any  one — and  that  the  only  amusement  he  has 
is  to  fire  blank  cartridges  at  boats  as  they 
pass  that  the  passengers  may  have  the  gratifi- 
cation of  hearing  the  remarkable  echo  of  the 
Lurlei,  which  repeats  sound  fifteen  times.  The 
only  remuneration  which  he  receives,  is  the 
gratification  of  giving  pleasure  to  others.  His 
firing  has  become  common  law,  for  he  has 
practised  it  from  a  time  "  whence  the  memory  of 
man  runneth  not  to  the  contrary." 

We  might  describe  the  bridges  of  the  Rhine, 
which  are  all  constructed  of  small  floating 
boats — the  little  mills  that  are  anchored  in  the 
centre  of  the  river,  having  their  wheels  which 
are  on  the  side,  turned  by  the  rapid  current, 
and  many  other  features  of  the  Rhine,  but  our 
limits  will  not  permit ;  so 

"  Adieu  to  thee,  fair  Rhine  adieu." 


HISTORY 

OF  THE  RELIGIOUS  PROGRESS  OF  THE 

"People  called  Quakers"  in  Pennsylvania. 

BY  SAMUEL  SMITH. 
(Continued  from  page  160.) 

1697. — In  this  year  died  Robert  Owen,  who 
had  removed  to  Pennsylvania  among  the  Welsh 
settlers.  His  life  and  character,  as  given  by 
his  intimate  friend  and  brother,  Hugh  Roberts, 
was  to  the  following  effect : 

"  He  feared  the  Lord  from  his  youth  up- 
wards, who  visited  and  convinced  him  of  his 
holy  Truth,  when  he  was  about  seventeen 
years  of  age.  He  came  to  love  and  take  delight 
in  the  company  of  those  of  his  acquaintance 
whom  he  thought  best  established  in  the  Truth, 
and  thereby  grew  in  his  understanding,  and 
became  well  beloved  both  of  Friends  and  other 
persuasions,  whom  he  conversed  with  as  Jo- 
seph of  old  ;  so  came  he  to  be  a  great  help  to 
his  brethren,  and  gladness  of  heart  to  those 
that  were  to  him  as  fathers  in  the  Truth.  His 
heart,  as  that  of  Lydia  of  old,  and  his  mouth, 
was  opened  to  publish  His  name  and  Truth 
among  many-  He  often  travelled  through  his 
native  country,  Wales,  visiting  Friends'  meet- 


ings, and  was  serviceable  among  them.  I  know 
they  had  great  love  for  him  ;  and  though  some- 
times a  prophet  is  not  of  honour  in  his  own 
country,  yet  methinks  I  can  say  there  were 
few,  if  any,  that  were  acquainted  with  him,  that 
had  ill  thoughts  of  him.  In  the  year  1690  he 
came  into  this  country,  where  he  lived  seven 
years,  and  was  of  good  service  in  visiting 
Friends'  meetings  in  this  province,  and  places 
adjacent,  as  is  well  known  to  many ;  but  more 
especially  amongst  us,  where  he  was  dearly 
beloved  and  owned.  He  was  a  strong  pillar  in 
the  church  of  Christ ;  his  understanding  was 
opened  in  those  things  that  belonged  to  order. 
I  can  say  1  never  saw  him  taking  part  with  a 
wrong  thing ;  a  certain  token  to  me,  if  there 
had  been  no  other,  that  he  was  a  good  man.  I 
would  to  God  that  all  amongst  us  were  so 
minded  !  Oh,  the  want  of  him  !  I  feel  his 
place  yet  empty.  I  pray  God,  if  it  be  his  will, 
to  make  it  up.  Oh !  my  dear  brother,  what 
shall  I  say  of  thee,  my  yoke-fellow !  My  dear 
companion,  my  soul  mourns  in  secret  for  the 
want  of  thee.  How  can  I  do  less  ?  My  soul 
and  thine  were  knit  together  with  that  bond 
that  never  shall  be  loosened.  Sometimes  from 
the  consideration  of  my  loss  of  thee  and  some 
others,  I  have  longed  to  come  after  you  ;  yet  I 
know  the  Lord's  time  is  the  best,  and  to  his 
will  I  am  contented.  Wast  not  thou  to  me  as 
Jonathan  to  David,  not  only  in  relation,  but 
also  in  love  and  unity  ?  Therefore  am  not  I 
bound,  as  David  was,  to  do  any  of  thine  a 
kindness?  yes,  surely,  if  it  lies  in  my  power. 
Thy  name  is  worthy  to  be  had  in  remembrance 
among  the  faithful  in  Israel.  He  was  a  man 
of  peace,  and  hated  all  appearance  of  conten- 
tion ;  indeed,  he  was  a  skilful  peace-maker, 
endued  with  wisdom  and  authority,  yet  full  of 
mercy  and  compassion  unto  the  least  appear- 
ance of  good  in  such  as  he  had  to  do  withal. 
His  removal  is  a  great  loss  unto  us  that  are 
left,  but  we  doubt  not  to  him  a  great  gain. 
Dear  brother,  in  the  remembrance  of  thee,  and 
of  the  many  good  and  precious  opportunities 
we  have  had  together,  my  soul  is  bowed,  and 
I  am  sometimes  ready  to  say,  Shall  I  never 
have  the  like  companion,  so  well-fitted  and 
knit  together  in  every  respect?  The  more  I 
consider  of  thee,  the  more  this  appears.  It  may 
therefore  be  convenient  to  end  this,  my  testi- 
mony, and  return  to  my  own  work  and  ser- 
vice, that  I  may  be  prepared  to  follow  after 
thee. 

Hugh  Roberts." 

This  year  Hannah  Delavall,  from  Philadel- 
phia, went  with  Sarah  Clark,  from  Great  Bri- 
tain, then  here  on  a  religious  visit,  to  New 
England  ;  and  sometime  between  this  year  and 
1685,  went  there  on  the  same  errand  Ann  Dil- 
worth  and  Jane  Biles,  from  Pennsylvania,  and 
Ann  Jennings,  from  New  Jersey. 

In  this,  and  some  following  years,  (he  meet- 
ings of  Friends  on  the  continent  were  favoured 
with  the  salutary  visits  of  William  Ellis  and 
Aaron  Atkinson,  who  came  from  England  for 
that  purpose,  together  with  Thomas  Chalkley, 
then  a  young  man,  who,  with  his  companion, 
Thomas  Turner,  likewise  travelled  through  the 
continent  with  good  acceptance. 

Many  of  the  followers  of  George  Keith  had 
before  this  time  returned  to  Friends,  and  ac- 
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knowledged  their  errors  to  the  meetings  they 
had  belonged  to,  and  some  afterwards,  of  which 
in  the  records  of  those  times  I  find  several  in- 
stances, and  among  them  one  to  the  following 
effect,  which  may  suffice  as  a  specimen. 

"  Long  before  George  Keith  set  up  his  sepa- 
rate meeting,  my  mind  was  at  times  gone  out 
of  the  pure  fear  of  God  into  my  own  reason 
and  conceivings,  and  in  that  I  took  in  hand  to 
judge  of  Friends'  testimonies,  and  therein  speak 
evil  of  that,  which,  through  God's  goodness,  I 
now  see  I  understood  not ;  and  particularly 
against  John  Willsford,  who  often  gave  us 
warning  of  what  is  now  come  to  pass,  telling 
of  us  in  the  power  and  demonstration  of  God's 
pure  Spirit,  that  if  we  went  from  the  guidance 
of  God's  Spirit  into  our  own  imaginations  and 
huntings,  to  study  God's  secrets,  it  would  gen- 
der to  strife  and  contention,  and  we  should  be 
like  heads  and  horns  pushing  and  rushing  one 
at  another ;  which  is  too  apparent  at  this  day. 
And  notwithstanding  George  Keith  went  be- 
yond all  bounds  of  moderation  in  reflecting 
upon  Friends,  perverting  their  words  and  man- 
gling their  testimonies,  and  into  such  great 
heats  and  passions,  the  fond,  foolish  affection  I 
had  to  him  blinded  my  eyes,  or  at  least  made 
me  willing  to  overlook  it ;  and  not  only  so,  but 
the  guidance  of  God's  Spirit  in  my  own  heart, 
which  would  have  kept  me  out  of  those  evils  if 
I  had  well  minded  it,  and  often  followed  me 
and  reproved  me,  and  broke  my  rest  while  I 
joined  with  the  separate  party.  I  am  not  able 
to  express  in  words  the  sorrow  and  trouble  I 
had  night  and  day  whilst  I  frequented  their 
meetings,  and  heard  them  speak  evil  of  Friends  ; 
for  that  was  most  of  their  practice  when  their 
meetings  were  over,  as  well  as  at  many  other 
times.  But  now  I  praise  the  Lord  for  his 
mercy,  who  hath  let  me  see  the  outgoings  of 
my  own  mind,  and  the  evil  of  their  ways,  and 
hath  in  measure  given  me  strength  to  come 
out  from  amongst  them,  and  to  have  my  testi- 
mony against  that  spirit,  both  in  myself  and 
others,  which  leadeth  into  such  evil  as  is  too 
frequent  among  them.  And  I  am  very  sorry 
and  sore  grieved  that  I  should  be  so  foolish  as 
to  join  with  them  against  Friends,  in  setting 
mv  hand  to  their  pretended  Yearly  Meeting 
paper.  I  was  troubled  for  it  often  before  I  left 
them.  They  have  often  desired  me  to  give 
them  a  reason  why  I  left  them.  I  might  give 
many  ;  but,  in  short,  I  had  no  true  peace  with 
them.  I  often  tried  for  life,  when  I  could  not 
feel  it  amongst  them,  but  instead  thereof,  sor- 
row and  anguish  of  soul.  And  if  I  had  kept 
to  the  guidance  of  God's  pure  Spirit,  and  the 
Light  of  Christ  in  my  own  heart,  which  some 
of  them  in  my  hearing  have  undervalued,  say- 
ing, they  thought  I  had  known  better  things, 
when  I  said  I  ought  to  believe  in  the  Light 
within,  which  reproveth  for  sin.  I  say,  if  I 
had  kept  to  this,  I  had  never  joined  with  them 
in  the  before-mentioned  things,  which  I  am  sa- 
tisfied,  by  my  own  experience,  Christ  never 
led  them.  into.  To  conclude,  my  desire  to  the 
Lord  is,  that  he  will  keep  me  close  to  the  guid- 
ance of  his  pure  Spirit,  out  of  that  restless  spi- 
rit which  I  have  sometimes  been  in.  And  I 
hope  he  will,  if  I  diligently  wait  upon  him ; 
but  if,  for  want  of  watchfulness,  the  enemy 
should  prevail,  as  I  hope  he  never  will,  I  have 


full  satisfaction  in  what  I  have  here  written, 
and  in  joining  with  my  real  friends  again, 
amongst  whom  1  feel  life,  and  more  quiet  and 
steadiness  of  mind  than  I  have  done  for  a  long 
time  before.  Praises  be  to  the  Lord  for  ever- 
more.   Amen ! 

Caleb  Wheatley." 
"Written  the  31st  of  the  Eleventh  month,  1692." 
(To  be  continued.) 


The  Power  of  Kindness. — Fenelon  was  a 
Roman  Catholic,  and  Archbishop  of  Cambray, 
in  France.  He  was  a  man  of  the  finest  feel- 
ings, of  the  greatest  benevolence,  and  he  uni- 
formly practised  the  law,  "  overcome  evil  with 
good."  He  was  kind  and  affable  to  the  lowly, 
mild  and  courteous  to  the  ignorant,  philanthro- 
pic to  the  miserable,  and  ever  gentle  to  both 
friend  and  foe.  The  consequence  was,  that  he 
won  all  hearts.  His  diocese  was  often  the  the- 
atre of  war — but  the  English,  Germans,  and 
Dutch  ever  surpassed  the  inhabitants  of  Cam- 
bray in  their  love  and  veneration  for  him.  At 
such  times,  he  gathered  the  wretched  into  his 
residence,  and  entertained  them  ;  for  his  known 
goodness  had  surrounded  him  with  a  power 
which  even  contending  armies  could  not  resist ; 
and  the  consequence  was,  that  his  dwellings 
were  safe,  even  when  towns  and  villages  were 
lying  in  smoking  ruins  around  him.  The  fol- 
lowing is  an  instance  of  his  great  kindness. 
He  observed  one  day  that  a  peasant,  who  had 
been  driven  from  his  home,  and  to  whom  Fen- 
elon had  given  shelter,  ate  nothing.  He  in- 
quired the  reason.  "  Alas  !  my  lord,"  said 
the  poor  man,  "  in  making  my  escape  from  my 
cottage,  I  had  no  time  to  bring  off  my  cow, 
which  was  the  support  of  my  family.  The 
enemy  will  drive  her  away,  and  I  shall  never 
find  one  so  good."  Fenelon,  availing  himself 
of  his  privilege  of  safe  conduct,  immediately  set 
out,  accompanied  by  a  single  servant,  and 
drove  her  back  himself  to  the  peasant.  By 
thus  walking  according  to  the  law  of  overcom- 
ing evil  with  good,  he  gained  the  affection  of 
ajll.  The  peasantry  loved  him  as  their  father 
— and,  long  after  his  death,  their  tears  would 
flow  when  they  said,  "  There  is  the  chair  on 
which  our  good  Archbishop  used  to  sit  in  the 
midst  of  us  ;  we  shall  see  him  no  more."  What 
a  crown  of  unfading  glory  the  law  of  love  gave 
man. — Montgomery. 


A  contributor  to  a  Lancashire  paper,  who 
resides  at  Garstang,  gives  the  following  as  a 
proof  the  value  of  potato  peelings  :  He  says 
that  60  parings  were  planted  in  the  last  week 
in  May  upon  150  square  feet  of  land,  and  the 
produce  was  six  and  a  half  pecks,  which  is  in 
round  numbers  something  like  470  bushels  per 
acre.  The  parings  were  no  thicker  than  usual ; 
had  they  been  so,  the  experiment  would  not 
have  been  a  fair  one. — Late  paper. 


The  prospectus  of  a  Chinese  Coasting  Steam 
Navigation  Company  has  been  published. 
The  company  propose  to  establish  a  steam 
communication  between  Hong-Kong  and  the 
five  consular  ports,  by  means  of  three  iron  ves- 
sels with  steam  propellors,  of  350  tons  each, 
and  100-horse  power,  proceeding  to  the  north, 


and  one  smaller  of  60-horse  power  for  Canton. 
— Foreign  paper. 

To  slave  to  get,  and  starve  to  keep,  is  flying 
in  the  face  of  Providence.  "  He  that  watereth, 
shall  be  watered  himself  again." 


THE  FRIEND. 

SECOND  MONTH  14,  1846. 


In  our  columns  of  to-day  will  be  found  a  let- 
ter from  Joseph  John  Gurney,  taken  from  last 
month's  number  of  the  London  Friend.  While 
disapproving  of  the  manner  in  which  mention 
is  made  of  John  Wilbur  and  his  book,  we  have 
thought  it  best  to  insert  it  entire,  for  future  re- 
ference. 

Knowing  the  uneasiness  which  Friends  in 
various  quarters  have  long  felt  respecting  his 
published  works,  we  are  well  satisfied  that  he 
has  thus  opened  the  way  for  rightly-concerned 
Friends  to  p'ojnt  out  the  various  portions  of  his 
writings  which  have  given  rise  to  so  much  dis- 


"  Prayer  answered  iy  Crosses." 
The  verses  bearing  this  title,  written  by  John 
Newton,  have  been  neatly  printed  on  a  card, 
and  are  for  sale  at  Friends'  Bookstore,  No.  84 
Mulberry  street ;  the  office  of  "  The  Friend  ;" 
Uriah  Hunt  &  Son,  No.  44  North  Fourth 
street,  and  Henry  Longstreth,  No.  347  Mar- 
ket street. 

Haverford  School  Association. 
A  Special  Meeting  of  the  Haverford  School 
Association,  will  be  held  at  the  committee- 
room,  Arch  street  meeting-house,  on  Second- 
day,  Second  month  23d,  at  ten  o'clock,  a.  m. 

Charles  Ellis,  Sec'ry. 


Wanted, 

An  Apprentice  to  the  Drug  and  Prescription 
business,  a  lad  from  15  to  16  years  of  age. 

Also,  a  lad  of  sixteen  years  of  age  is  wanted 
in  a  Queensware  store,  to  whom  a  compensa- 
tion will  be  given. 

Apply  at  No.  84  Mulberry  street. 

A  Friend  who  has  been  engaged  in  teaching 
for  a  number  of  years,  wishes  to  get  a  situa- 
tion in  a  school,  either  as  principal  or  assist- 
ant :  or  he  would  be  willing  to  engage  in  some 
other  respectable  business. — Inquire  at  this 
office. 


Married,  First  month  8th,  1846,  at  Friends'  meet- 
ing-house, New  Bedford,  Mass.,  Francis  T.  King,  of 
Baltimore,  to  Elizabeth  G.,  daughter  of  William  C. 
Taber,  of  the  former  place. 


Died,  on  the  30th  ultimo,  at  the  residence  of  ber 
father,  near  Moorestown,  N.  J.,  Anna  B.,  daughter  of 
David  and  Rachel  H.  Roberts,  aged  sixteen  years.— 
"  Honourable  age  is  not  that  which  standeth  in  length 
of  time,  nor  that  is  measured  by  number  of  years  :  but 
wisdom  is  the  gray  hair  unto  men,  and  an  unspotted 
life,  old  age." 
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PROPRIETARY  CORRESPONDENCE. 

CContinued  from  page  162.) 

Hannah  Penn  to  James  Logan. 

"  I  received  thy  several  letters,  viz.,  the  16th 
and  27th  of  Second  month,  the  6th,  14th,  18th, 
21st  of  Fourth  month,  8th  of  Fifth  month,  and 
12th  of  Eighth  month  last  past,' by  which,  with 
the  diverse  accounts  from  the  Council  and  oth- 
ers, I  conclude  you  have  had  difficulties  enough 
to  grapple  withal  from  the  public ;  and  since 
those  on  whom  I  have  most  reason  to  confide, 
have  advised  to  a  change  of  governor,  we  have 
— all  concurring — joined  our  helping  hands  to 
make  you  easy  therein,  and,  overlooking  all 
other  difficulties,  have,  at  your  requests,  got 
William  Keith  commissioned  by  my  husband, 
and  approved  by  the  Crown  ;  and,  with  a  gen- 
eral consent,  he  now  goes  deputy  governor 
over  that  province  and  territories.  And  though 
he  was  pretty  much  a  stranger  to  me,  yet  his 
prudent  conduct  and  obliging  behaviour,  joined 
with  your  observations  thereon,  give  me  and 
those  concerned  good  hopes  to  believe  that  he 
will  prove  satisfactory.  He  is  certainly  an  un- 
derstanding man,  a  man  of  temper,  and  seems 
to  have  made  himself  master  of  the  affairs  of 
your  province,  even  beyond  what  one  might 
expect  in  so  short  a  time.  To  him,  therefore, 
I  refer  for  many  things  in  thy  letters,  which 
should  be  otherwise  answered  :  for  all  things 
relating  to  the  government  affairs  are  answered 
by  his  person,  his  commission,  and  his  instruc- 
tions. 

"  That  of  Lord  Baltimore's  encroachments, 
we  hope  to  appear  against,  in  a  right  season. 
At  present  they  appear .  pretty  quiet;  but  the 
hint  thou  gave  me  of  Lord  Sutherland's  design, 
was  not  groundless.  Yet  by  the  friendship  of 
the  Earl  of  Sunderland,  I  am  assured  it  is  quite 
put  by;  and  I  believe  he  will  stand  by  us, 
against  all  such  encroachments. 

"  It  is  expected  the  government  will  be  again 
upon  uniting  Proprietary  governments  to  the 
Crown.  When,  if  not  before,  we  must  move 
for  a  consideration  of  ours  ;  and  I  am  ready  to 
join  with  thee  in  the  wish,  that  the  soil,  as  well 
as  government  of  those  Lower  Counties,  was 
well  disposed  of.  But  how  that  will  be  done,  I 
cannat  yet  see.    I  expect  Counsellor  West 


here  in  a  little  time,  and  may  then  consult 
thereon. 

f  Col.  Keith  has  obtained  his  approbation  by 
so  general  a  consent,  that,  whatever  becomes 
of  the  Proprietary  governments,  we  think  he 
will  be  continued  over  you,  if  his  conduct  an- 
swer his  character.  He  has  also  given  me 
such  assurance  of  his  care  and  zeal  in  our  af- 
fairs, as  gives  us  room  to  hope  you  may  safely 
consult  with  him,  for  your  own  ease  and  our 
good,  in  cases  of  property ;  though  he  is,  by 
his  instructions,  withheld  from  intruding  there- 
into." 

"  I  desire  my  love  to  cousin  Ashton,  also  to 
John  French,  Jasper  Yeates,  Joseph  Woods, 
and  those  others  in  the  Lower  Counties,  that 
have,  in  behalf  of  themselves  and  others,  ap- 
plied to  us  for  relief ;  and  who,  being  now 
obliged  by  the  change,  will  I  hope  on  all  occa- 
sions make  it  appear,  that  they  did  not  seek  it 
out  of  private  interest  or  revenge,  but  the  good 
of  the  country,  and  the  quiet  and  comfort  of 
the  people." 

"  This  leaves  us  12th  of  Twelfth  month. 

"  My  husband  near  as  usual. 

"  1716.— Pr.  Gov.  Keith." 

The  Jasper  Yeates  mentioned  above,  and  the 
James  Coutts  noticed  in  a  preceding  letter,  as 
a  pretender  to  the  chief  magistracy  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, had  long  been  active  opponents  of  the 
union  of  the  Lower  Counties  to  the  province  ; 
and  their  party  having  succeeded  in  effecting  a 
separation  in  legislation,  entered  into  an  in- 
trigue, of  which  Jasper  Yeates  was  the  projec- 
tor and  prime  mover,  to  bring  about  an  entire 
independence,  and  erect  those  counties  into  a 
government,  with  Col.  Evans  at  their  head. 
Logan,  in  a  long  letter  upon  this  subject,  writ- 
ten in  1709,  undertakes  to  explain  the  leading 
motives  of  the  master  spirit  in  this  conspiracy. 

"The  country  people  of  this  province,  hav- 
ing of  late  fallen  upon  bolting  their  own  wheat, 
and  selling  or  shipping  the  flour,  Jasper  Yeates, 
a  man  of  a  working  brain,  for  his  own  interest, 
found  his  trade  at  Chester  to  fall  under  a  very 
discouraging  decay.  Upon  this,  he  frequently 
discoursed  of  removing  to  New  Castle,  where 
he  is  possessed  of  a  large  tract  of  land  close 
by  the  town,  by  means  of  that  irregular  grant 
to  Col.  Markham,  of  whom  he  purchased  it. 
But  as'that  town  has  never  been,  considerable 
for  trade,  and  therefore  bis  land,  notwithstand- 
ing the  conveniency  of  its  situation,  not  very 
valuable,  the  first  thing  to  be  laboured  was 
how  to  render  it  so  ;  of  which  they  could  never 
conceive  any  great  hopes,  unless  some  bar  was 
thrown  in  the  way  between  that  and  Philadel- 
phia, and  thereby  New  Castle  might  become 
the  mart  for  the  trade  of  the  Lower  Counties, 
and  that  there  might  be  no  communication  be- 
tween us  and  those  counties,  whose  inhabitants 


have  always  chosen  to  bring  their  trade  to  Phi- 
ladelphia, rather  than  to  stop  or  have  anything 
to  do  at  New  Castle.  Which,  with  the  un- 
healthiness  of  the  place,  and  disorderly  way  of 
living  among  the  people,  has  been  the  cause 
why  that  place  is  not,  at  this  time,  much  more 
considerable  than  it  was  thirty  years  ago  ;  not- 
withstanding there  are  three  times  the  number 
of  inhabitants  in  the  country  about  it,  than  was 
at  the  time  Philadelphia  was  first  seated.  To 
make  the  town  flourish  then  was  the  business, 
to  which  nothing  seemed  more  conducive,  than 
an  entire  separation  of  these  counties  from  the 
province,  formerly  so  strictly  united."  "  No- 
thing would  do  but  either  to  get  New  Castle 
made  the  seat  of  a  small  government  by  itself, 
which,  however  inconsiderable,  might  answer 
the  end  proposed ;  or  else,  to  have  it  annexed 
to  some  other  neighbouring  government,  other 
than  Pennsylvania,  the  distance  of  whose  capi- 
tal from  our  river,  might  leave  New  Castle  al- 
most as  absolute  in  the  administration,  (which 
must  be  committed  to  the  principal  men  of  that 
place,)  as  if  it  were  altogether  independent ; 
and  until  some  such  thing  was  brought  about, 
Jasper  could  not  think  of  removing." 

Logan  .then  describes  the  methods  by  which 
James  Coutts,  and  other  influential  citizens  of 
the  Lower  Counties,  together  with  Col.  Evans, 
were  to  be  enlisted  in  the  enterprise — how  the 
Territorial  Assembly  was  to  be  mastered,  and 
government  thrown  into  confusion — the  inter- 
vention of  the  Crown  sought  to  restore  order— 
to  separate  incongruities  which  could  not  coa- 
lesce, and  deliver  from  the  thraldom  and  haz- 
ard of  Quaker  domination  those,  who  under  its 
repressing  influence,  could  not  rise  to  the  level 
of  their  reasonable  ambition,  nor  obtain  ade- 
quate protection  for  their  property  against  ma- 
rauding pirates  in  times  of  peace,  or  open  ene- 
mies in  war.  The  scheme  proceeded  to  a  cer- 
tain point,  when  Col.  Evans,  upon  whose  co- 
operation they  had  confidently  counted,  (but 
the  strength  of  whose  attachment  to  the  Pro- 
prietary interest  they  had  not  duly  estimated,) 
on  occasion  of  an  address,  in  the  name  of  the 
Assembly,  which  they  presented  to  him,  calling 
in  question  William  Penn's  right  of  govern- 
ment over  the  three  Lower  Counties,  unexpec- 
tedly repelled  their  approaches  with  indigna- 
tion, and  checked,  for  the  time,  their  proceed- 
ings. The  Assembly  consisted  of  seventeen 
members,  eight  of  whom,  being  opposed  to  the 
address  and  designs  of  the  majority,  immedi- 
ately withdrew,  and  so  broke  up  the  House. 

Logan  proceeds  to  say :  "  Their  designs,  if 
carried  into  execution,  might  injure  Pennsylva- 
nia, 'tis  true  ;  but  at  the  same  time,  Kent  and 
Sussex,  and  a  great  part  of  New  Castle,  would 
be  ruined  by  it ;  the  planters  would  be  oppress- 
ed ;  and  if  obliged  to  maintain  a  government  of 
their  own,  would  find  the  burden  insupportable. 
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For  I  am  sorry  I  have  occasion  to  say,  that  by 
the  great  mortalities  that  for  two  or  three  years 
past  has  reigned  among  them,  they  are  ex- 
ceedingly reduced  ;  so  that  in  the  two  lower 
counties,  there  are  not  above  a  hundred  or  six 
score  families  in  each ;  and  the  greatest  part 
of  New  Castle  county  is  in  the  same  condition  ; 
only  that  the  Welsh  tract,  settled  lately  from 
hence,  and  the  lands  between  Christina  and 
Brandy  wine,  and  thereabouts,  are  in  somewhat 
better  circumstances." 

Hannah  Penn  to  James  Logan. 

"Rusc'mb,  2d  First  month,  1717. 

"  Dear  friend : 

"  L  have  already  wrote  to  thee  by  the  new 
governor,  who,  from  the  character  given  of 
him,  we  have  accepted,  and  hope  the  country 
and  our  family  will  in  the  end  reap  the  advan- 
tage, which  I  at  present  refused  in  another, 
who  offered  not  less  than  £200  down,  with 
thanks  and  good  promise ;  and  which  would 
have  been  a  useful  recruit  to  me  in  my  toiling 
circumstances.  But  I  let  it  slip,  to  oblige  those 
that  recommended  the  present  governor  for  the 
country's  good,  and  in  whose  power  1  hope  it 
■will  be,  (by  attending  to  the  country's  prosper- 
ity,) to  more  than  make  up  that  loss  to  me  and 
mine. 

"  For  I  confess,  I  have  sometimes  careful 
prospects,  when  I  look  on  my  poor  little  crea- 
tures, 'till  I  turn  to  that  great  hand  of  Provi- 
dence, that  encloses  and  takes  care  of  the  low- 
er part  of  his  creation,  and  who,  I  trust,  will 
not  be  forgetful  of  these,  as  yet,  innocent  and 
hopeful  plants,  who  have  hitherto  partook  of 
his  blessings  in  many  ways ;  for  which  my 
soul  desires  to  be  humbly  thankful.  My  poor 
dearest  life  is  yet  continued  to  us,  but  I  know 
not  how  long  that  may  be,  for  he  is  very 
weakly. 

"  I  have  for  these  last  three  or  four  years 
continued  on  in  this  large  house  and  expense, 
only  to  keep  him  as  comfortable  as  I  can  ;  for 
he  has  all  along  delighted  in  walking  and  tak- 
ing the  air  here,  and  does  still,  when  the  wea- 
ther allows  ;  and  at  other  times,  diverts  him- 
self from  room  to  room  ;  and  the  satisfaction 
he  takes  therein,  is  the  greatest  pleasure  I  have 
in  enjoying  so  large  a  house,  which  I  have, 
(with  the  necessary  expenses  and  loads  I  bear,) 
long  found  too  much  for  me  and  our  shrunk 
income. 

"So  that  if  thou  hast  any  money  to  return 
on  my  husband's  score,  thou  wilt  do  me  a  real 
kindness  to  return  it;  and  I  desire  thee,  how- 
ever, to  return  me  £50  of  that  Utile  matter 
that  was  left  me  by  my  father,  in  H.  Carpen- 
ter's hands,  or  any  arrears  of  rent  from  his 
tenants,  due  before  his  death  ;  for  all  after, 
fell  to  Johnny  ;  who  I  hope  will  be  deserving 
of  that,  and  what  else  may  fall  to  his  lot.  He 
is  now  in  the  time  of  hazard,  having  entered 
upon  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  age  ;  and  if  he 
can  be  preserved  unhurt  through  and  above  the 
follies  incident  to  youth,  I. should  hope  to  have 
great  comfort  in  him." 

"  Bristol,  6th  Second  month,  1 717. 

"  Having  heard  of  a  ship  to  your  parts  just 
ready  to  sail,  I  send  thee  a  few  hasty  lines,  in 
the  first  place,  to  let  thee  know  that  a  few  days 
past  I  left  my  dear  husband  as  well  as  is  now 


usual,  (in  his  weakly  way,)  at  Ruscombe,  be- 
ing hastened  hither  by  my  poor  dear  John's 
illness,  who  I  found  full  of  the  small-pox.  'Tis 
now  come  to  the  turn,  and,  I  thank  the  Lord, 
he  is  hitherto  hopeful,  and  it  is  now  the  twelfth 
day.  He  has  in  some  respects  been  much 
worse  than  Tomme,  who  is  well  recovered  of 
his  at  London  ;  and  the  rest  of  mine  are  well 
preserved  from  it  at  Ruscombe,  where  are  my 
three  young  children,  and  six  sojourners  and 
servants,  who  have  not  had  it.  '  Which  keeps 
me  in  a  continual  care,  if  I  had  no  others ;  but 
I  have  many  of  one  kind  or  other.  However, 
through  the  goodness  of  God,  I  am  yet  sup- 
ported under  them.  But  they  often  overpress 
my  memory.  Therefore  thou  must  the  better 
excuse  my  omissions  in  answering  thy  letters. 
Yet  have  I  wrote  thee  two  by  the  new  gover- 
nor," "  to  which  I  refer,  only  some  family 
matters  I  omitted,  and  of  which  I  propose  thee 
some  short  hints  now  in  this,  or  another  by  the 
same  ship  ;  some  of  which  is  in  a  letter  already 
wrote,  and  coming  with  my  things  from  Rus- 
combe, where  I  left  both  my  daughters  Aubrey 
and  Penn,  to  take  care  of  their  father  and  the 
family  until  my  return ;  the  latter  to  be  pitied, 
for,  poor  woman,  her  husband  continues  the 
same.  She  has  placed  Springett,  her  eldest 
son,  with  a  Friend  in  Ireland — a  merchant  in 
Limerick,  whose  name, I  have  forgot."  "My 
own  poor  boy,  Tommy,  is  bound  to  Michael 
Russel,  and  to  be  sure  he  has  business  enough  ; 
the  only  thing  wanting  in  the  place  where  John 
now  is,  for  he  is  taken  care  of  in  ail  respects 
as  if  at  home. 

"  But  the  cares  and  charges  I  have  had  in 
bringing  up  and  placing  the  three  children, 
with  their  mother,  and  my  own  five,  I  have 
thought  sometimes  was  enough  to  weigh  me 
down;  but  hitherto  I  rest  in  hope,  and  having 
now  put  my  hand  of  help  to  change  the  gover- 
nor for  you,  to  make  you  easy  therein,  I  hope 
thou  and  those  concerned  will  also  think  of 
ways  to  make  us  easy,  and  let  us  see  at  last 
that  my  husband's  affairs  are  the  better  for  his 
having  that  place,  which  to  be  sure  hath  given 
him,  and  me  likewise,  trouble  enough.  I  shall 
be  glad  to  see  it  does  in  any  measure  answer 
the  toil  of  our  day.  I  did  receive  from  thee, 
when  last  in  London,  by  the  hands  of  John 
Askew,  a  small  sum  ;  but  thou  may  imagine 
that  will  go  but  a  little  way  in  placing  our 
sons,  and  maintaining  of  the  two  families, 
which  lies  on  me  within  these  eighteen  months, 
and  mostly  at  my  charge."  "  Wm.  Aubrey 
will  not  be  contented,  (though  easier  than  he 
was,)  but  still  thinks  he  has  had  hard  usage; 
though  by  thy  last  particular  account,  I  am 
pretty  well  convinced  he  need  not  complain,  as 
he  has  done;  nor  ought  he  to  detain  above 
£60  per  an.  from  us,  which  I  was  forced  to 
let  him  hav.e,  to  keep  peace,  and  which  I  en- 
treat thee  to  remedy  as  soon  as  thou  canst,  by 
making  up  the  expected  sum." 

(To  bo  continued.) 


DentJi.  of  the  Centenarian  Covple. — It  is 
but  three  or  four  weeks  since  that  we  gave  an 
account  of  the  extraordinary  age  of  a  married 
couple  named  Plaisance,  then  living  in  Red- 
moor  Fen,  in  the  isle  of  Ely,  the  husband  of 
the  age  of  107,  the  wife  105  ! — a  case  without 


parallel  perhaps  in  England  or  in  the  world. 
But  strange  to  relate,  after  a  short  affliction, 
both  expired  on  the  same  day  ;  their  united 
ages  212!  The  greater  part  of  their  lives  were 
passed  where  agues  were  so  prevalent  in  the 
Fens  that  very  few  escaped  the  disorder,  yet 
their  lives  were  prolonged  to  this  extraordinary 
period  ;  and  Providence  seems  to  have  ordain- 
ed that,  as  they  had  lived  so  long  together,  in 
death  they  were  not  divided.  They  have  left 
one  daughter,  who  -lived  with  them,  of  the  age 
of  eighty-four. — Bury  Post. 


From  Chambers'  Edinburgh  Journal. 

Heriot  and  his  Hospital. 

Among  the  more  conspicuous  public  edifices 
which  decorate  Edinburgh,  is  one  in  the  south- 
ern district  of  the  city,  known  as  Heriot's 
hospital,  an  institution,  in  object  and  munifi- 
cence of  management,  not  unlike  that  of  the 
far  famed  Christ's  hospital  in  London.  For 
the  establishment  and  endowment  of  this  found- 
ation, Edinburgh  was  indebted  to  the  better  be- 
nevolence of  George  Heriot,  who  was  goldsmith 
and  jeweller,  and,  we  may  add,  humble  ac- 
quaintance and  money  lender  to  James  VI. 

The  publication  for  the  first  time  of  a 
veracious 'and  minute  memoir  of  '  Gingling 
Geordie,'as  Scott  has  been  pleased  to  call  him,* 
affords  us  an  opportunity  of  saying  something 
of  Heriot  and  his  institution. 

Of  George  Heriot's  early  history,  it  is  ac- 
knowledged that  little  is  known.  It  is  only 
ascertained  that  he  was  the  son  of  a  goldsmith 
in  Edinburgh,  was  born  in  the  year  1563,  and 
in  due  time  brought  up  to  his  father's  profes- 
sion, then  one  of  the  most  lucrative  trades  in 
the  country.  While  a  young  man  he  entered 
into  business  on  his  own  account,  and  almost 
at  the  same  time  formed  a  respectable  matri- 
monial connexion.  His  wife  was  an  heiress  in 
a  small  way,  and  brought  her  husband  what 
was  then  esteemed  a  little  fortune,  property  yield- 
ing £6  2s.  Id.  annually.  With  some  cash 
contributed  by  Heriot's  father,  as  4  ane  begin- 
ning and  pak,'  the  newly  married  pair  commen- 
ced the  business  of  life.  Their  capital,  amount- 
ing exactly  to  £214  lis.  8d.,  in  reality  com- 
manded as  much  consideration  in  the  Scottish 
metropolis  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of 
James  VI.,  as  would  some  thousands  of  pounds 
in  the  present  day. 

It  was  in  the  year  1586  that  young  Heriot 
thus  adventured  in  the  career  in  which  he  af- 
terwards attained  not  a  little  celebrity  and 
wealth.  His  first  shop  was  by  no  means  of  an 
aspiring  character  ;  but  consisted  of  a  booth 
or  frame,  adjoining  St.  Giles's  cathedral,  form 
ing  one  of  a  row  of  such  places  of  business, 
which  till  recent  times  hung  parasitically  about 
the  building.  In  this  humble  erection,  and  af- 
terwards in  one  at  the  west  end  of  the  cathe- 
dral, Heriot  acquired  an  extensive  connexion 
in  trade  as  a  goldsmith,  to  which,  there  being 
as  yet  no  banks,  he  added  the  profession  of 
money-lender.  He  soon  recommended  himself 
to  the  not  ice  of  his  sovereign,  by  whom,  on  the 
17th  July  1597,  he  was  declared  goldsmith  to 
Anne  of  Denmark,  the  gay  consort  of  James 
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Vf.  Ten  days  afterwards,  Heriot's  appoint- 
ment  was  publicly  proclaimed  at  the  cross  of 
Edinburgh  by  sound  of  trumpet.  This,  it  must 
be  confessed,  was  a  most  fortunate  appointment, 
for  never,  truly,  did  tradesman  get  a  better 
customer.  Anne  was  addicted  to  extravagan- 
cies little  in  harmony  with  the  slenderness  of 
the  royal  resources.  She  was  fond  of  pur- 
chasing costly  jewelry  for  presentation  to  her 
favourites,  as  well  as  for  her  own  personal  de- 
coration;  and  when  desirous  of  procuring  ar- 
ticles of  this  kind,  or  an  advance  of  money,  it 
was  no  unusual  thing  for  her  to  pledge  with 
Heriot  the  most  precious  of  her  jewels.  Thus 
divested  of  some  of  her  most  valuable  orna- 
ments, she  was  sometimes  in  great  straits  to 
make  a  decent  appearance  at  court,  and  poor 
James,  her  hushand,  appears  to  have  been 
driven  to  his  wit's  end  to  procure  the  cash  to 
redeem  the  impledged  articles.  A  less  rigid 
tradesman  would  have  permitted  himself  to  be 
coaxed  out  of  the  deposit  by  a  few  fair  words  ; 
but  Heriot  was  too  firm  and  cautious  to  sur- 
render his  charge  on  such  terms,  and  yet  pos- 
sessed the  rare  merit  of  pleasing  his  royal  cus- 
tomers by  his  independence.  The  suaviter  in 
modo  appears  to  have  been  never  more  happily 
blended  with  the  fortiter  in  re,  than  in  the  case 
of  George  Heriot.  On  the  4th  April,  1601,  He- 
riot was  appointed  jeweller  to  the  king,  by 
which  he  gained  considerable  accession  to  his 
business.  So  entirely  did  the  royal  household 
seem  to  require  the  services  of  Heriot,  in  his  dou- 
ble capacity  of  goldsmith  and  cashier,  that  an 
apartment  in  the  palace  of  Holyrood  was  act- 
ually prepared,  in  which  he  might  regularly 
transact  affairs.  '  It  has  been  computed,'  ob- 
serves our  authority,  '  that  during  the  ten  years 
which  immediately  preceded  the  accession  of 
King  James  to  the  throne  of  Great  Britain, 
Heriot's  bill  for  the  Queen's  jewels  alone 
could  not  amount  to  less  than  £50,000  ster- 
ling,' a  sum  which  will  appear  incredible  in 
amount  to  those  who  are  not  acquainted  with 
the  silly  rage  for  personal  decoration  which  pre- 
vailed in  those  half-barbarous  times.  Imita- 
ting the  extravagance  of  the  court,  the  princi- 
pal nobility  and  gentry  in  Scotland  vied  with 
one  another  in  their  adornment  of  jewelry,  and 
like  royalty,  found  their  way,  in  times  of  emer- 
gency, as  suitors  for  pecuniary  accommoda- 
tion to  the  young  goldsmith.  In  ransacking 
the  charters  and  papers  now  treasured  up  in 
Heriot's  hospital*  Dr.  Stevens  alighted  on  a 
number  of  documents  illustrative  of  the  diffi- 
culties to  which  both  king  and  queen,  from 
want  of  prudent  foresight,  were  put  occasion- 
ally for  a  little  ready  cash.  The  queen  hav- 
ing on  one  occasion  found  it  necessary  to  pay 
a  hurried  visit  to  Stirling  to  see  her  son,  Prince 
Henry,  despatched  the  following  note  to  Heriot 
requesting  a  supply  of  money. 

'  Gordg  Heriott,  I  ernestlie  dissyr  youe 
present  to  send  me  twa  hundrethe  pundis  with 
all  expidition,  becaus  I  man  hest  me  away 
presentlie. — Anna  R." 

To  think  of  a  queen  sending  to  one  of  her 
tradesmen  for  a  loan  of  £17  13s.  id.  sterling, 
the  sum  expressed  by  '  twa  hundrethe  pundis' 
in  the  old  Scots  money  ! 

On  the  accession  of  James  to  the  English 
throne,  and  removal  to  London,  Heriot  partici- 


pated in  the  change,  being  too  intimately  con- 
nected in  his  sovereign's  arrangements  to  be 
allowed  a  long  absence  from  his  wonted  post. 
Accordingly,  we  soon  find  our  goldsmith  and 
money  lender  in  London,  his  place  of  business 
being  somewhere  in  Cornhill,  opposite  the  Ex- 
change. Here  he  was  concerned  in  numerous 
and  large  transactions  on  behalf  of  the  royal 
family ;  and,  on  one  occasion,  so  great  was 
his  press  of  business,  that  government  issued  a 
proclamation  requiring  all  mayors  and  justices 
of  peace  to  aid  and  assist  him  in  procuring 
workmen  at  the  current  rate  of  wages.  While 
thus  prosperous  in  his  affairs  he  was  bereaved 
of  his  wife.  Five  years  afterwards,  he  entered 
into  a  matrimonial  alliance  with  Alison  Prim- 
rose, eldest  daughter  of  James  Primrose,  first 
earl  of  Rosebury.  James  Primrose  filled  the 
office  of  clerk  to  the  Scots  privy  council ;  and 
being  burdened  with  a  family  of  nineteen  chil- 
dren, it  may  be  supposed  that  the  marriage  of 
one  of  his  daughters  to  a  wealthy  London  jew- 
eller must  have  been  considered  a  particularly 
advantageous  arrangement.  The  connexion, 
however,  was  of  no  long  duration.  Alison 
Primrose  was  cut  off  in  the  flower  of  her  days, 
and  Heriot  was  again  a  childless  widower. 
The  event  appears,  from  private  papers,  to 
have  been  a  source  of  sincere  grief.  Two 
months  afterwards  we  find  him  tracing,  on  a 
slip  of  paper  the  short  but  significant  sentence 
— '  She  cannot  be  too  mutch  lamented  who 
could  not  be  too  mutch  loved  ;'  a  declaration 
doubtless  sincere,  as  it  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  intended  for  the  public  eye.  Heriot  ever 
afterwards  remained  a  widower,  devoting  him- 
self to  the  prosecution  of  his  now  greatly  ex- 
tended business  and  devising  plans  for  the  in- 
vestment of  his  large  property  at  his  decease. 
Having  no  relations  for  whom  he  entertained 
any  affection,  his  mind  became  occupied  with 
the  idea  of  establishing  an  institution  at  Edin- 
burgh, to  resemble  in  character  Christ's  hospi- 
tal in  London  ;  and  accordingly  such  was  fi- 
nally resolved  upon,  his  designs  being  assisted 
by  his  cousin,  Adam  Lawtie,  a  lawyer  in  the 
Scottish  capital,  who  long  acted  as  his  confi- 
dant in  the  puchasing  of  property  and  disposal 
of  his  means.  With  his  house  thus  set  in  or- 
der, the  venerable  Heriot  died  in  London,  at 
the  age  of  sixty  years,  on  the  12th  of  February 
1624.  The  whole  of  his  large  property,  after 
payment  of  various  legacies,  was  ordered  by 
his  will  to  go  to  the  civil  authorities  and  minis- 
ters of  Edinburgh,  for  erecting  and  maintaining 
an  hospital  in  that  city  '  for  the  educatione, 
nursing  and  upbringing  of  youth,  being 
puir  orphans  and  fatherless  childrene  of 
decayet  burgesses  and  freemen  of  the 
said  burgh,  destitut  and  left  without  means.' 
It  would  be  needless  to  detail  the  steps  taken  to 
carry  the  pious  design  of  the  founder  into  ex- 
ecution ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  in  due  time  a 
large  and  handsome  structure  was  erected  as 
the  desired  hospital,  which  remains,  as  we  have 
said,  till  the  present  time,  as  one  of  the  most 
conspicuous  public  edifices  in  Edinburgh. 
The  funds  realised  for  the  use  of  the  institu- 
tion seem  to  have  been  under  £24,000  ;  the 
hospital  was  Opened  on  the  11th  April  1659, 
by  the  admission  of  thirty  boys. 

For  now  nearly  two  hundred  years,  Heriot's 


hospital  has  continued  to  flourish  and  enjoy  a 
deserved  local  fame.  With  an  annual  reve- 
nue, we  believe,  of  nearly,  £15,000,  it  affords 
maintenance,  clothing,  and  education,  also 
some  pecuniary  presents  to  a  hundred  and 
eighty  boys,  such  being  all  that  the  house, 
large  as  is,  is  able  conveniently  to  accommo- 
date. Instead  of  increasing  the  establishment 
in  correspondence  with  the  extent  of  the  funds, 
it  was  suggested  a  few  years  ago  by  Duncan 
M'Laren,  one  of  the  governors,  to  devote 
an  annual  overplus  of  about  £2000  to  the 
erection  and  maintenance  of  free  schools 
throughout  the  city,  for  the  education  of  poor 
children,  those  of  poor  burgesses  being  pre- 
ferred ;  and  this  judicious  proposal  being  forth- 
with adopted,  and  sanctioned  by  an  act  of  par- 
liament, there  have  since  been  erected,  and  are 
now  in  operation,  five  juvenile  and  two  infant 
schools,  unitedly  giving  an  elementary  educa- 
tion to  2131  children;  and  when  other  two 
schools  now  in  progress,  are  finished,  the  ad- 
vantages of  this  well  designed  arrangement 
will  be  materially  extended. 

In  these  seminaries,  apart  from  the  head  es- 
tablishment, the  .children,  as  in  ordinary 
schools,  are  received  and  dismissed  daily  at 
stated  hours  ;  and  it  is  not  uninteresting  to  ob- 
serve, that  the  sense  of  the  community  has  be- 
gun to  set  in  in  favour  of  a  similar  arrange- 
ment with  the  hospital  itself.  The  arguments 
pursued  by  the  objectors  to  a  strictly  hospital 
education,  carry  with  them  some  degree  of 
weight,  and  may  in  brief  be  stated  as  follows : 
— '  Family  relationship  is  a  primary  ordination 
of  Nature.  It  is  a  fundamental  design  in  Pro- 
vidence, that  children  should  be  reared  under 
the  control  and  direction  of  parents.  The 
school  in  which  character  and  habits  are  to  be 
correctly  formed,  is  the  fireside  circle.  The 
school  of  schoolmasters  can  do  little  more  than 
impart  technical  knowledge,  and  enforce  disci- 
pline. The  parents,  therefore,  who  neglect 
their  proper  duty,  and  shuffle  on  the  back  of  the 
schoolmaster  or  hired  assistant,  in  a  public  hos- 
pital, the  burden  which  they  are  in  reason  bound 
to  carry,  commit  a  grievous  error  ;  which,  like 
all  errors,  carries  with  it  its  own  punishment. 
There  are,  unquestionably,  as  in  orphanage, 
cases  in  which  the  parental  relation  is  deranged 
or  destroyed  ;  but  a  public  asytum,  conducted 
on  the  principle  of  a  monastery,  is  far  from 
being  the  restoration.  In  cases  of  this  lament- 
able nature,  society  is  bound  to  supply  an  arti- 
ficial relationship — to  hand  over  the  orphans 
to  persons  who,  for  a  reasonable  hire,  w  ill  act 
the  part  of  parents.  Improved  as  hospitals  are 
in  some  of  their  arrangements,  it  is  matter  of 
observation  that  children  reared  in  them,  how- 
ever well  their  bodilv  wants  may  be  attended 
to,  or  however  much  they  are  crammed  with 
technical  instruction,  are  lamontablv  behind  in 
a  thousand  particulars  in  which  children  reared 
at  home  are  proficient;  while  the  cultivation 
of  their  affections,  an  important  element  in  ed- 
ucation, is  altogether  neglected.'  Startling 
from  their  novelty,  yet  not  without  truth,  such 
are-  the  sentiments  now  beginning  to  be  enter- 
tained respecting  hospital  nurture,  in  Edin- 
burgh, where  it  is  in  the  course  of  being  car- 
ried, by  the  erection  of  new  hospitals,  to  what 
may  become  a  dangerous  excess.    As  the  sub- 
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ject  is  one  of  great  importance  to  society,  we 
shall  endeavour  to  treat  it  with  all  the  delibera- 
tion it  merits  on  a  more  suitable  occasion. 


HISTORY 

OF  THE  RELIGIOUS  PROGRESS  OF  THE 

"People  called  Quakers"  in  Pennsylvania. 

BY  SAMUEL  SMITH. 
(Continued  from  page  J68.) 

1697. — Those  of  the  separates  who  did  not 
return  .to  their  brethren,  the  Quakers,  were 
now  under  various  fluctuations.  Some  turned 
to  the  Episcopalians,  some  to  the  Baptists,  and 
others  to  nothing.  But  many  of  them,  though 
shattered  among  themselves,  continued  violent 
against  the  Quakers,  and  as  irreconcilable  as 
ever.  It  was,  however,  plainly  enough  to  be 
seen,  that  the  whole  was  breaking,  and  coming 
to  nothing  fast.  The  Yearly  Meeting  epistle 
of  this  year  from  hence  to  Friends  in  London, 
gives  some  account  of  the  present  state  of 
things,  as  well  among  them,  as  otherwise  in 
these  provinces ;  some  paragraphs  of  it  are 
herefore  here  inserted. 
"  Dear  Friends  : 

"  In  that  which  abides  forever,  we  salute 
and  tenderly  embrace  you,  and  in  the  joy  of 
God's  salvation  rejoice  with  you,  admiring  and 
reverencing  that  Arm  that  has  thus  far  brought 
us  out  of  darkness  into  the  marvellous  Light 
of  the  Lord,  in  which  the  nations  of  them  that 
are  saved  must  walk.  In  which  Light  and 
Life  our  unity  and  heavenly  fellowship  stands 
sure  against  all  the  attempts  of  Satan  to  break 
it,  either  immediately,  by  his  own  suggestions, 
or  instrumentally,  by  those  who  either  never 
knew  it,  or,  having  known  it,  through  an  evil 
heart  of  unbelief,  have  departed  from  it. 

"  Dear  Friends,  our  Yearly  Meeting  at  this 
time  hath  been  much  larger  than  ever,  notwith- 
standing the  backsliding  and  apostacy  of  di- 
vers with  George  Keith,  and  the  vain  endea- 
vours used  by  them  in  their  restless  state,  to 
trouble  and  divide  us,  which  the  more  they  at- 
tempt, the  more  the  Lord  unites  us  to  his  glo- 
ry, and  our  comfort,  and  their  vexation  and 
torment.  And  in  this  blessed  unity  have  we 
had  a  sweet  time  together  at  this  season,  which 
may  be  truly  called  a  feast  of  charity.  And 
besides  the  public  Friends  belonging  to  this 
meeting,  we  had  with  us  our  Friends  Jonathan 
Tyler,  Henry  Payton,  and  Sarah  Clark,  whom 
we  are  sensible  came  in  the  love  of  Truth  to 
visit  us,  in  which  we  receive  and  bid  them  God 
speed.  They  have  laboured  painfully  and  in- 
dustriously in  the  service  of  Truth  with  good 
acceptance,  and  are  now  near  leaving  us,  in 
order  to  return  to  England  ;  whom  we  pray 
God  to  protect,  and  give  them  their  sheaves  in 
their  bosoms,  and  provoke  others  to  the  like 
service,  of  which  we  shall  be  at  all  times  glad. 

"  Our  exercise  with  the  separates  is  much 
over  here  ;  only  our  lamentation  over  some  of 
the  most  simple  of  them,  for  whose  return  we 
wait.  Since  they  have  ceased  to  give  us  dis- 
turbance, as  formerly,  they  are  at  great  vari- 
ance among  themselves,  biting  and  devouring 
one  another.  And  surely  the  Lord  is  letting 
fall  showers  of  confusion  upon  them ;  they 
continue  still  going  back,  divers  of  them,  to 
water  baptism ;  about  which,  and  the  supper, 


and  the  lawfulness  of  oaths,  a  great  part  of 
their  contention  is.  We  are  sensible,  dear 
Friends,  of  your  exercise  with  that  malicious, 
unruly  instrument,  George  Keith,  the  weight 
of  which  we  bore  here  for  some  time,  and 
therefore  can  the  more  sensibly  sympathize 
with  you,  and  you,  by  your  present  exercise, 
with  us.  But  glory  to  God,  though  the  rage 
of  him  and  his  adherents  be  great,  yet  their 
time"  is  short,  and  they  are  falling  apace ;  and 
that  Power  before  which  they  have  begun  to 
fall,  shall  accomplish  what  is  yet  behind  con- 
cerning them.  And  so,  dear  Friends,  we  con- 
clude, letting  you  know  that  through  the 
Lord's  great  mercy,  we  enjoy  our  health  gene- 
rally here ;  and  in  the  blessed  fellowship  of 
the  gospel  of  peace,  rest  your  Friends  and  bre- 
thren. 

"  Signed  in  behalf,  and  by  appointment  of 
the  meeting,  by 

Phinehas  Pemberton." 

Dr.  Griffith  Owen,  of  Philadelphia,  who  had 
been  on  a  religious  visit  to  England,  did  this 
year  return. 

George  Gray,  a  public  Friend,  who  had 
come  from  Barbadoes  early  to  settle  in  Penn- 
sylvania, this  year  returned  thither  again  in 
the  service  of  the  ministry,  and  made  them  se- 
veral visits  of  that  kind  afterwards. 

1698. — Thomas  Janney,  from  Bucks  coun- 
ty, Pennsylvania,  in  the  year  1698  visited 
Friends  in  New  England  in  the  work  of  the 
ministry,  as  did  also,  at  different  times  in  the 
same  year,  John  Simcock,  James  Dilworth, 
William  Biles,  John  Willsford,  and  Nicholas 
Wain,  all  from  Pennsylvania.  Richard  Gove 
also  this  year  went  with  Thomas  Chalkley  on 
a  religious  visit  to  Friends  in  Maryland  and 
Virginia. 

Several  settlers,  as  we  have  seen,  had  al- 
ready arrived  from  Wales  to  Pennsylvania. 
Hugh  Roberts,  whom  we  left  on  a  visit  there 
from  hence,  stayed  till  this  year ;  when,  being 
about  to  return,  a  number  of  the  inhabitants  of 
North  Wales,  who  had  resolved  to  return  with 
him,  having  settled  their  affairs  for  that  pur- 
pose, they  together  in  the  spring  sailed  from 
Liverpool  in  a  vessel  belonging  to  Robert  Hay- 
dock,  Ralph  Williams,  commander,  and  touch- 
ing at  Dublin,  sailed  from  thence  the  first  of 
the  Third  month.  Shortly  after  they  got  to 
sea,  the  blood-flux  began  among  the  passen- 
gers, and  proved  very  mortal ;  forty-five  of 
them,  and  three  sailors,  having  died  before 
their  arrival  at  Philadelphia,  which  was  not  till 
the  7th  of  the  Fifth  month  following.  When 
arrived,  they  met  with  a  kind  reception,  not 
only  from  their  relations  and  acquaintance  that 
were  in  the  country  before,  but  from  others, 
who  were  the  more  strangers  to  them,  in  that 
they  understood  not  their  language  ;  so  that  it 
then  appeared  to  them  that  Christian  love  pre- 
sided even  amongst  those  of  a  different  speech 
and  profession  ;  for  there  were  not  now  many 
of  them  of  those  called  Quakers.  In  the  latter 
end  of  this  year,  William  Jones,  Thomas  Evans, 
Robert  Evans,  Owen  Evans,  Cadwalader 
Evans,  Hugh  Griffith,  John  Hugh,  Edward 
Foulke,  John  Humphrey,  Robert  Jones,  and 
others,  having  purchased  of  Robert  Turner  ten 
thousand  acres  of  land,  in  the  following  year 


began  to  improve  and  settle  it,  and  called  the 
township  Gwynedd,  which  is  in  English,  North 
Wales.  There  were  for  some  time  after  their 
settlement  but  a  few  of  the  passengers  in  the 
ship  before  mentioned,  that  had  made  open 
profession  with  the  Quakers  ;  but  several  of 
them  had  inclination  after  it,  which  probably 
was  not  unknown  to  Evan  Evans,  the  then  of- 
ficiating missionary  to  the  Episcopalians  in 
Philadelphia,  who  made  them  several  visits, 
with  offers  of  service  ;  but  discovering  no  en- 
couragement in  the  way  he  seemed  to  aim  at, 
left  them.  After  some  time  they  were  gener- 
ally convinced,  and  more  thoroughly  establish- 
ed in  the  principles  they  had  espoused,  and, 
with  their  families,  met  often  together  to  wait 
upon  the  Lord  in  silence,  at  the  houses  of  John 
Hugh  and  John  Humphrey ;  and  for  their  en- 
couragement in  this  way,  many  of  their  coun- 
tryfolks, and  others  of  their  brethren  in  profes- 
sion, some  of  whom  were  ministers,  came  often 
to  visit  them ;  particularly  Ellis  Pugh,  whom 
they  mentioned  as  greatly  instrumental  in  those 
early  times  to  the  convincement  and  establish- 
ment of  many,  and  adding  to  their  number  of 
those  who  afterwards  professed  with  them. 
Frequent  were  his  visits  and  labours  in  the 
ministry,  though  he  then  lived  at  a  considera- 
ble distance.  But  in  time  removing  within  the 
verge  of  their  meeting,  he  continued  a  fervent 
labourer  among  them  to  the  end  of  his  days  ; 
and  many  of  them,  with  good  reason,  thought 
they  had  cause  to  be  humbly  thankful  for  such 
a  blessing. 

Elizabeth  Webb,  from  Gloucestershire,  in 
England,  about  this  time  travelled  through  all 
the  English  colonies  on  the  continent  of  Amer- 
ica where  Friends  were  settled,  and  was  emi- 
nently serviceable  among  them,  in  the  exercise 
of  a  large  public  testimony. 

Mary  Rogers,  from  England,  was  also  here 
now  travelling  on  the  same  account,  and  Eliz- 
abeth Gamble,  from  Barbadoes,  both  of  whom 
visited  the  meetings  in  these  provinces  to  good 
satisfaction. 

1699. — In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1699, 
Roger  Gill  and  Thomas  Story  from  England 
arrived  at  Virginia,  and  from  thence  went  to 
North  Carolina  ;  thence  travelled  by  land  to 
Philadelphia,  taking  Friends'  meetings  in  their 
way.  They  made  a  small  stay  in  the  city, 
and  then  set  out  for  the  provinces  to  the  east- 
ward, which,  having  visited,  on  their  return 
they  heard  of  the  great  sickness  in  Philadel- 
phia, what  is  since  commonly  called  the  yet- 
low  fever,  which  had  for  a  considerable  time 
before  been  very  mortal  in  several  of  the  West 
India  Islands.  It,  toward  the  latter  end  of  the 
summer  this  year,  raged  there  also  with  unu- 
sual terror ;  and  so  great  was  the  visitation, 
that  a  person  of  note  in  Pennsylvania,*  and  an 
eye-witness,  speaks  of  it  in  the  following  terms  : 
"  Great  was  the  majesty  and  hand  of  the 
Lord ;  great  was  the  fear  that  fell  upon  all 
flesh.  I  saw  no  lofty  or  airy  countenance,  nor 
heard  any  vain  jesting  to  move  men  to  laugh- 
ter, nor  witty  repartee,  nor  extravagant  feast- 
ing to  excite  the  lusts  and  desires  of  the  flesh 


*  Thomas  Story,  a  lawyer,  and  afterwards  some 
time  one  of  the  Provincial  Council,  and  Recorder  of 
the  City  of  Philadelphia.    Vide  Journal  of  his  Life. 
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above  measure,  but  every  face  gathered  pale- 
ness, and  many  hearts  were  humbled,  and 
countenances  fallen  and  sunk,  as  such  that 
waited  every,  moment  to  be  summoned  to  the 
bar,  and  numbered  to  the  grave." 

The  said  Friends  being  arrived  to  Philadel- 
phia, from  their  journey  to  the  eastward,  found 
things  in  I  his  languishing  situation.  They  re- 
mained there  some  time  with  their  friend  and 
brother  in  the  ministry  Aaron  Atkinson,  visit- 
ing and  encouraging  the  sick  and  afflicted  ;  the 
latter,  after  some  lime,  was  taken  with  the  dis- 
temper, but  recovered. 

At  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends  held  in 
the  Seventh  month,  Roger  Gill,  who,  from  di- 
vers instances,  appears  to  have  been  very  deep- 
ly affected  with  the  present  heavy  calamity,  in 
one  of  his  public  addresses  to  the  Almighty, 
with  great  zeal  and  earnestness  solemnly  pray- 
ed that  "  the  Lord  would  be  pleased  to  accept 
of  his  life  as  a  sacrifice  for  his  people,  that  a 
stop  might  be  put  to  the  contagion."  When 
he  first  heard  of  this  mortality,  he  said,  he  felt 
"  a  great  weight  and  exercise  to  come  upon 
him,"  so  that  he  had  no  ease  in  his  spirit  till 
he  came  amongst  them  ;  and  when  he  came, 
he  not  only  visited  the  sick,  but  such  was  the 
part  he  took  in  their  affliction,  that  he  declared 
in  his  public  preaching,  that  "  when  he  was 
one  hundred  miles  off,  his  love  in  the  Lord  was 
such  to  them,  that  had  he  had  wings  he  would 
have  flown  to  them."    After  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ing was  over,  he  often  expressed  the  ease  of 
his  mind,  and  that  he  had  not  much  to  do  but 
visit  Friends  of  Burlington  ;  and  having  ac- 
complished  that  journey,  at  his  return  to  Phi- 
ladelphia he  was  taken  sick  with  the  common 
distemper,  which  filled  him  with  great  pain  and 
affliction  of  body ;  and  he  remembered  in  his 
sickness  the  freewill  offering  of  himself  up 
unto  the  Lord,  saying  to  those  about  him,  "  It 
is  not  in  my  heart  to  repent  of  the  offer  I  have 
made ;"  and  continued,  notwithstanding  his 
pains,  exhorting  Friends  to  faithfulness.  And 
at  a  certain  time,  said,  "  The  Lord  hath  sanc- 
tified my  afflictions  to  me,  and  hath  made  my 
sickness  as  a  bed  of  down."    And  when  some 
of  his  Friends  spoke  as  though  they  had  hopes 
of  his  recovery,  he  said  to  them,  "  Truly  I 
have  neither  thoughts  nor  hopes  about  being 
raised  in  this  life.    But  I  know  I  shajl  rise 
sooner  than  many  imagine,  and  receive  a  re- 
ward according  to  my  works."    His  sickness 
continued  seven  days  upon  him ;  and  a  few 
hours  before  his  death,  he  took  his  leave  of  his 
Friends  about  him,  by  saying  three  times, 
"  Farewell !  Farewell !  Farewell !"  and  calm- 
ly passed  from  time  to  eternity,  on  the  2nd  of 
the  Eighth  month. 

The  death  of  this  good  man  by  the  common 
distemper,  so  soon  following  the  public  offer 
he  had  made,  and  the  sickness  ceasing  in  a 
little  time  afterwards,  made  it  an  occurrence 
much  taken  notice  of;  and  was  the  more  ex- 
traordinary, in  that  he  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  a  man  apt  to  be  carried  away  by  undue 
transports,  but,  on  the  contrary,  was  much  fa- 
voured in  his  public  services.  "  At  the  ferry," 
says  Thomas  Story,  "  I  had  the  afflicting  news 
of  the  death  of  my  companion,  Roger  Gill,  at 
Philadelphia,  at  which  my  soul  was  greatly 
bowed,  and  my  heart  tendered,  and  the  ground 


whereon  I  sat  was  watered  with  my  tears  ;  in 
the  conclusion  whereof  I  was  fully  satisfied  he 


solemn  period  I  feel  it  to  be,  and  in  the  pros- 
pect of  being:  soon  called  to  stand  before  the 


had  obtained  a  crown  of  everlasting  peace  with  judgment-seat  of  God,  to  receive  the  reward  of 


the  Lord  ;  and  that  his  memory  should  not  rot 
nor  his  living  testimony  fall  in  those  American 
parts  wherein  we  had  laboured  together,  from 
Carolina  to  New  England,  where  many  hearts 
had  been  tendered  by  him,  and  souls  comfort- 
ed* and  several  convinced ;  and  all  through 
that  Divine  Power,  by  which  he  is  now  raised 
to  glory,  to  sing  praises  to  him  who  sitteth  on 
the  throne,  and  ruleth  and  reigneth,  and  is 
alone  worthy  forever  and  ever.    Amen !" 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  *'  The  Friend. 


The  Light  of  Christ. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Light  of  Christ  in  the 
soul  of  man  appears  to  many  at  this  day  as 
great  a  mystery,  as  it  seemed  to  the  religious 
professors,  in  the  day  when  our  early  Friends 
were  raised  up  to  proclaim  with  primitive  zeal 
this  primitive  doctrine.  To  escape  the  charge 
of  mysticism,  and  yet  to  avoid  the  appearance 
of  wholly  denying  the  doctrine,  some  would 
explain  it  to  be  "  simply  the  light  which  God 
has  communicated  to  the  souls  of  men,  inde- 
pendently of  an  outwardly  revealed  religion." 
They  would  separate  it  from  Christ  Jesus,  say- 
ing, that  it  is  a  misinterpretation  of  Scripture, 
to  suppose  "  that  the  light  of  the  Spirit  of  God 
in  the  heart  of  man  is  actually  Christ."  Nay, 
it  has  been  said  that  this  doctrine,  which  Bar- 
clay, in  accordance  with  plain  Scripture  texts 
constantly  affirms,  "  is  to  deprive  the  Saviour 
of  his  personal  attributes,  and  to  reduce  him 
to  the  rank  of  a  principle." 

When  John  Wilkinson,  the  second  separatist 
who  bore  that  name,  was  recently  preparing 
to  leave  the  Society  of  Friends,  he  felt  a  simi- 
lar antipathy  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Light  of 
Christ  in  the  heart  of  man.  -  In  his  "  Quaker- 
ism Examined,"  he  tells  us,  that  at  a  meeting 
at  Tottenham,  after  explaining  the  doctrine  of 
justification  by  faith,  he  thus  expressed  him- 
self: "  Let  us  not  deceive  ourselves  by  suppo- 
sing that  believing  in  an  inward  principle  is 
believing  in  Christ.  An  inward  principle 
Christ !  Christ  is  not  defined  by  the  term 
'  inward  principle.'  The  veriest  deist  that  ever 
breathed  might  believe  in  an  inward  principle." 
This  is  all  of  his  discourse  that  he  gives  us, 
yet  in  commenting  on  it,  he  informs  us  that 
Christ  does,  indeed,  dwell  in  the  heart  of  the 
true  believer  by  faith.  His  meaning  seems  to 
be,  and  if  I  understand  the  views  of  some  other 
writers,  they  are  entirely  coincident  with  his, 
that  Christ  does  not  manifest  himself  in  the 
unbeliever  at  all,  uor  in  the  believer,  actually, 
but  only  as  faith  can  realize  the  absent  as  pre- 
sent, like  a  drop  of  dew  receives  on  earth,  and 
retains  for  awhile  the  image  of  the  sun.  When 
he  had  closed  his  communication,  he  tells  us 
that  Thomas  Shillitoe  stood  up,  and  said  near- 
ly as  follows  :  "  I  feel  constrained  to  say,  that 
if  by  an  inward  principle  is  meant  the  inshin- 
ing  of  the  Light  of  Christ  in  the  heart,  which 
is  his  second  coming  without  sin  unto  salva- 
tion-, is  not  to  be  believed  in  and  depended  upon, 
then  I  am  in  a  most  deplorable  state.  Now,  at 
my  advanced  age,  at  this  solemn  period,  for  a 


my  works,  then  where  shall  I  be?  And  if 
there  is  no  inward  principle,  then  for  sixty 
years  past  I  have  been  following  a  Jack-o'-the- 
Iantern,  a  Will-o'-the-wisp !  For  it  is  now 
more  than  sixty  years  since  I  became  acquaint- 
ed with  the  principles  of  this  Society.  Oh  !  no, 
my  friends,  the  evidence  in  my  mind  at  this 
time  is,  that  as. I  have  followed  the  leading  and 
guidance  of  this  inward  principle — this  inshin- 
ing  of  the  Light  of  Christ, — it  has  led  me  safe- 
ly along  through  all  the  dangers  and  perils  of 
the  way,  and  will  continue  to  lead  me  to  the 
end.  And  it  is  the  chief  corner-stone,  on  which 
I  build  all  my  hopes,  and  shall  do,  to  the  end 
of  my  days.  And  I  crave,  that  during  the 
remainder  of  my  life,  nothing  I  may  ever  hear, 
nothing  I  may  ever  read,  nothing  any  man 
may  say,  may  jostle  me  from  off  this  founda- 
tion. And  I  warn  you  to  take  heed  how  you 
receive  any  other  doctrine  than  this." 

This  was  the  faith  of  a  man,  who  could  tes- 
tify, as  his  lengthened  life  drew  towards  its 
close,  "  I  feel  that  I  have  nothing  to  depend 
upon,  but  the  mercies  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus. 
I  do  not  rely  for  salvation  upon  any  merits  of 
my  own  ;  all  my  own  works  are  as  filthy  rags  ; 
my  faith  is  in  the  merits  of  Christ  Jesus,  and 
in  the  offering  he  made  for  us.  I  trust  my  past 
sins  are  all  forgiven  me, — that  they  have  been 
washed  away  by  the  blood  of  Christ,  who  died 
for  my  sins."  "  Oh  !  holy,  blessed  Jesus,  be 
with  me  in  this  awful  moment.  Come,  oh  ! 
come,  and  receive  me  to  thyself ;  and,  of  thine 
own  free  mercy,  in  thine  own  time,  admit  me 
into  thy  heavenly  kingdom  !"  Thus  was  he 
in  his  last  hours  found  calling  upon  the  Lord 
Jesus,  and  trusting  in'  his  Name,  sealing 
with  his  holy  and  happy  close  the  falsity  of 
those  statements,  that  the  belief  in  Christ  Je- 
sus, as  the  Light  that  enlighteneth  every  man 
that  cometh  into  the  world,  does  in  anywise 
tend  to  lessen  true  faith  in  Him  as  the  glorified 
Saviour,  who  sitteth  at  the  right  hand  of  the 
Father,  and  ever  liveth  to  make  intercession 
for  us. 

The  Commentator. 


Industry. 


For  "The  Friend. 


"  Seekest  thou  great  things  for  thyself?  seek  them 
not." — Jer.  xlv.  5. 

Steady  engagement  in  business  is  calculated 
to  divert  the  youthful  mind  from  many  hurtful 
and  destructive  things  ;  and  at  the  same  time 
that  it  yery  much  preserves  from  danger,  it 
imparts  a  salutary  lesson  in  discipline,  which 
serves  to  strengthen,  and  give  force  and  ener- 
gy to  meet  the  more  arduous  services  in  life. 
The  mind  not  accustomed  to  the  constancy  of 
pursuit,  is  easily  turned  aside,  lifted  above  the 
true  level,  depressed  beneath  it,  or  obstructed 
in  its  course  ;  and  following  all  the  vagaries  of 
the  ocean  wave,  it  is  ever  unsettled  and  roving, 
till  its  energies  are  too  often  merged  and  lost  in 
the  turbulence  of  the  times;  instead  of  holding  a 
steady  course  to  the  peaceful  shore. 

The  desire  of  being  quickly  rich,  is  very 
prevalent  with  the  young ;  and  is  often  suffi- 
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ciently  strong  to  urge  them  into  speculative 
pursuits,  which,  whether  they  become  viaducts 
to  affluence  or  penury,  are  attended  with  ef- 
fects which  mostly  prove  corrosive  to  real  hap- 
piness. "  Those  who  would  be  quickly  rich, 
fall  into  many  snares,"  is  language  the  truth  of 
which  every  passing  year  confirms  by  multi- 
tudinous examples. 

How  many  young  men  embark  in  wild  spec- 
ulations, under  the  spreading  canvass  of  youth- 
ful extravagance, — venture  their  patrimony, 
which,  were  it  handled  with  prudence  and  eco- 
nomy might  gather  in  substance,  upon  some 
plausible  scheme,  under  the  hope  that  it  may 
prove  successful,  and  if  so,  that  the  key-stone 
of  their  happiness  will  be  fixed  ;  but  the  loss  of 
the  little  which  they  possessed  is  more  frequent- 
ly the  result  of  unadvised  movements  than 
speedy  wealth  ;  and  they  are  very  likely  to  be 
left,  as  many  have  been,  under  the  mortifying 
reflection  of  not  only  having  sunk  their  little 
means  beyond  the  probability  of  recovery,  but, 
in  many  cases,  of  having  incurred  debts  that  it 
will  be  most  likely  out  of  their  power  ever  to 
satisfy, — and  sometimes  involving  others  in 
their  losses. 

But  admitting  that  their  most  sanguine  ex- 
pectations are  realized  in  amassing  property, — 
that  wealth  has  palmed  upon  them  all  its 
charms, — and  influence  all  its  satisfaction, — 
what  do  they  gain  1  disappointment !  They 
find  nothing  in  riches  alone,  that  can  impart  a 
single  ray  of  true  and  lasting  consolation  ;  that 
consolation  so  precious  in  the  shady  paths  of 
life,  and  so  important  when  their  mortal  ca- 
reer is  nearly  run. 

Extensive  riches,  descending  by  inheritance, 
are  said  to  destroy  and  carry  away  more  than 
they  preserve.  Their  possession  is  too  much 
calculated  to  bear  the  attention  aloof  from 
steady  habits,  which  not  having  taken  root  in 
them,  many  are  easily  wafted  into  indulgence 
and  dissipation,  or,  in  other  words,  into  ruin. 
But  on  the  other  hand,  industry  invites  from 
these  errors  ;  and,  as  well  as  mostly  yielding  a 
comfortable  livelihood,  gives  room  for  the  hap- 
py reflection  of  having  honestly  laboured  for  a 
subsistence. 

Industry,  T  believe  to  be  a  duty  ;  and  we 
seldom  elude  it,  but  we  suffer  the  deserved  pen- 
alty of  disease,  poverty,  or  dissipation  ;  and  as 
seldom  embrace  it,  without  finding  health,  com- 
petence, and  honour,  hidden  under  its  shelter, 
as  its  legitimate  fruit.  Although  a  too  pressing 
anxiety  is  likely  to  lead  into  the  snare  of  a  sor- 
did and  grovelling  spirit,  which,  like  every 
other  fatal  gin,  requires  our  continual  caution, 
yet  industry,  and  steady-business  habits,  I  be- 
lieve to  be  conducive  to  preservation  ;.and  that 
it  is  a  duty  of  youth,  even  a  Christian  duty,  to 
be  diligent  in  business,  so  that  they  may  live 
reputably  amongst  men,  and  not  bring  any 
stain  or  reproach  upon  their  profession  ;  re- 
membering at  the  same  time  "  that  it  is  more 
blessed  to  give  than  to  receive." 

Industry  is  peculiarly- calculated  to  preserve 
from  extravagance  and  excess  ;  and  happy  is 
the  state  of  that  young  person,  in  which  he 
looks  not  so  much  after  great  things,  as  after 
that  course  of  life,  wherein,  under  the  Divine 
blessing,  he  may  prosper  in  every  good  thing, 
wishing  to  be  regulated  in  all  his  undertakings 


by  best  Wisdom,  and  desiring  to  feel  that  what 
he  has  been  favoured  to  obtain  is  sanctified  in 
his  possession.  How  different  is  the  result  of 
this  happy  state  of  mind  when  about  to  start  in 
life,  to  the  result  of  an  injudicious  grasp  for 
property,  where  a  proper  care,  and  a  protract- 
ed diligence  and  assiduity  are  excluded,  with 
their  preserving  tendencies.  Instead  of  a  blast- 
ed fortune,  and  perhaps  reputation,  rising  up  to 
view  in  after  life,  to  reproach  us  for  our  reck- 
lessness, or  of  finding  ourselves  in  possession 
of  unblessed  treasure,  which  we  are  sensible  is 
liable  to  take  wings  at  any  moment,  or  which 
every  instant  we  are  liable  to  leave,  (feeling  no 
evidence  but  that,  when  this  is  gone,  all  is 
lost,)  we  may  enjoy  all  that  can  essentially 
conduce  to  our  terrestrial  happiness.  The  lit- 
tle that  we  have  been  favoured  to  realize,  we 
find  sweetened  with  the  Divine  blessing,  and 
we  have  some  ground  for  the  hope  that  it  may 
conspire  to  the  honour  of  the  great  Giver, 
which  must  be  more  than  a  tenfold  greater 
consolation  at  the  closing  period  of  our  earthly 
existence,  than  the  mere  gratification  which  the 
honour  reflects,  of  leaving  the  most  extensive 
outward  bequests,  to  build  up  a  name,  or  jeo- 
pardize the  well-being  of  our  posterity. 
Cayuga  county,  N.  Y. 


For  "The  Friend." 

Hear  Both  Sides. 

When  Jonathan  Edwards,  the  author  of  the 
celebrated  "  Inquiry  on  the  Freedom  of  the 
Will,"  fell  under  the  displeasure  of  his  people, 
because  he  would  have  excluded  from  close 
religious  fellowship  and  equality  some  whose 
lives  were  not  consistent  with  the  Christian 
profession,  he  wrote  a  pamphlet  explanatory 
of  his  conduct,  which  most  of  them  refused  to 
read,  although  they  persisted  in  condemning 
him. 

He  complained,  "  That  my  people  have  nev- 
er given  me  a  fair  hearing  on  the  point  of  con- 
troversy between  us,  is  exceedingly  apparent. 

"  They  have  never  generally  read  the  work 
which  I  have  published  on  the  subject.  This 
is  publicly  confessed.  Numerous  witnesses 
declare,  that  some  have  altogether  refused  to 
read  it,  and  that  others  have  said,  that  they 
would  not  even  let  the  book  come  into  their 
houses. 

[And]  "  though  I  have  often  desired  it,  they 
have  never  given  me  an  opportunity  to  state 
the  reasons  of  my  opinion,  even  in  private  con- 
versation. 

"  Thus,  the  great  part  of  my  people  have 
refused  to  give  me  any  hearing  at  all,  or  to 
suffer  themselves  to  be  informed  in  any  way 
whatsoever,  of  the  reasons  of  my  opinion. 
Nay,  they  have  industriously  guarded  against 
it,  as  what  they  have  so  much  dreaded,  that 
they  would  by  no  means  allow  of  any,  or  any- 
thing which  they  thought  might  open  a  door 
for  it ;  but  have  been  engaged  to  have  me  has- 
tily thrust  out,  before  there  should  be  any  fur- 
ther opportunity  for  the  people,  to  be  informed, 
lest  it  should  make  some  proselytes  to  my  sen- 
timents, and  thus  divide  the  people,  and  make 
parties  among  them.  If  this  be  not  a  violent 
proceeding  for  a  Christian  church  towards  their 
pastor,  I  never  expect  to  know  what  is. 


"  The  grand  reason  continually  urged  and 
insisted  on,  why  my  reasons  should  not  be 
heard,  has  been, — that  there  was  danger  of  its 
making  parties  in  the  town.  Now-consider  for 
a  moment  what  sort  of  an  objection  this  is— 
The  very  reason  why  it  is  thought  just  that  a 
person,  in  a  cause  in  which  he  is  liable  to  suf- 
fer, should  be  allowed  to  plead  his  own  cause, 
is,  that  he  may  have  fair  opportunity,  before 
he  suffers,  to  convince  others  that  his  cause  is 
good.  What  a  strange  reason  then  is  it,  why 
a  man  in  such  a  case  should  not  be  allowed  to 
plead  his  own  cause,  and  why  his  plea  should 
not  be  heard, — lest  some  of  those  to  whom  he 
offers  his  plea,  should  be  convinced  that  his 
cause  is  good.  So  unreasonable  is  this  opinion, 
that  the  very  end  of  a  man's  pleading  his  cause, 
and  the  very  thing  which  is  the  sole  ground 
and  reason  why  it  is  accounted  fair  and  just, 
that  a  man  should  be  allowed  to  plead  his  own 
cause,  viz.,  a  fair  opportunity  to  convince  oth- 
ers that  his  cause  is  good, — is  by  the  people 
made  the  main  objection  why-  I  should  not 
plead  my  own  cause — viz.,  because  if  I  do, 
there  will  be  an  opportunity,  and  so  a  possibi- 
lity, of  convincing  some  that  my  cause  is 
good." 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Signs  of  the  Times. 

In  an  old  number  of  the  Annual  Monitor  there 
appeared  an  essay  under  the  above  title,  which 
contains  some  wholesome  truths  as  applicable 
to  this  period  as  to  that  time.  If  the  Editor  of 
"  The  Friend"  should  concur  in  this  view,  the 
the  insertion  of  the  following  extracts,  will 
probably  conduce  to  the  instruction  of  some  of 
his  many  readers. 

After  a  lapse  of  nearly  two  hundred  years 
since  our  Society  had  its  beginning,  it  behoves 
us  not  unfrequently  to  recur  to  first  principles; 
even  if  no  other  ground  could  be  perceived  for 
this  exercise  of  care,  than  the  benefits  which 
are  allowed  to  result  from  such  a  retrospec- 
tion. 

If  we  mistake  not,  there  are  additional  calls 
upon  all,  as  members  of  a  religious  society,  to 
enter  diligently  into  this  retrospective  exami* 
nation  ;  and  none  of  the  least  may  be  the  ap- 
plicability of  the  language  uttered  by  Moses 
concerning  Israel  :  "  From  the  day  that  thou 
didst  depart  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  until  ye 
came  into  this  place,  ye  have  been  rebellious 
against  the  Lord."  We  would  willingly  hope, 
that  in  a  collective  capacity,  the  Society  have 
not  incurred  such  a  sentence  as  this  :  but  when 
we  look  back  to  our  worthy  early  predecessors- 
in  religious  profession,  or  to  those  who  for 
several  generations  succeeded  them,  in  the 
faithful  maintenance  of  our  religious  testimonies, 
and  consider  how  few  of  their  descendants  can 
now  be  numbered  among  the  valiant  in  Israel ; 
is  not  the  solemn  truth  forced  upon  our  obser- 
vation, that  religious  light  and  knowledge 
with  corresponding  obedience,  are  not  heredi- 
tary privileges  ? 

Whilst,  however,  the  natural  branches  have 
in  very  many  instances  been  most  sorrowfully 
cut  off,  and,  in  some  the  very  stump  of  the  tree 
cut  down  ;  as  to  remaining  in  our  religious  So- 
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ciety';  yet  many  not  professing  with  us, 
through  the  efficacy  of  that  Divine  Power 
which  raised  up  our  forefathers  to  be  a  people, 
have  been  grafted  in,  and  become  living 
branches  abiding  in  Christ  the  true  Vine  ;  and 
have  thereby  been  qualified  to  maintain  those 
precious  testimonies  and  principles,  which 
many  of  the  descendants  of  those  sons  of  the 
morning  have  trampled  under  their  feet. 

When  we  contemplate  these  individual 
changes  and  transmutations,  and  how  they 
wereeffected  ;  bringing  those  who  knew  nothing 
of  the  Society,  to  join  the  standard  given  us  to 
uphold ;  how  clearly  does  it  evince,  that  the 
principle  is  unchanged,  and  has  led  to  the  same 
results,  in  all  who  have  received  it  and  faith- 
fully followed  its  leadings!  Shall  we  then  of 
the  present  generation  lower  that  standard, 
which,  notwithstanding  the  numerous  individ- 
ual desertions  of  it,  does  still,  in  a  collective 
capacity,  continue  to  be  displayed  as  an  ensign 
to  the  nations  ? 

The  ability  .for  this,  we  believe  to  be  from 
the  Lord  ;  and  beheld  in  every  point  of  view, 
all  of  us  may  feelingly  proclaim  :  "  Not  unto 
us,  O  Lord  !  not  unto  us,  but  unto  thy  name  give 
glory  ;  for  thy  mercy  and  thy  truth's  sake." 
And  perhaps  there  never  was  a  period  since  the 
Society  of  Friends  became  a  people,  in  which  the 
faithful  among  them  had  greater  need,  in  deep 
self-abasement  and  humility  of  soul,  to  main- 
tain the  watch  ;  lest  by  almost  imperceptible 
degrees  the  Society  should  slide  off  the  true 
Foundation  and  Chief  Corner  Stone,  Christ  Je- 
sus, the  Rock  of  Ages. 

The  very  exercise  of  that  heavenly  virtue, 
Christian  Charity,  unless  it  be  guarded  and 
guided  by  the  pure  influences  of  the  Spirit  of 
Christ  may  endanger  our  safety. 

It  pleased  Divine  Goodness,  during  the  reign 
of  papal  darkness,  to  preserve  a  poor  and  des- 
pised people,  who  continued  to  maintain  the 
Truth,  in  a  comparative  degree  of  purity, 
though  not  attended  with  those  exterior  de- 
monstrations of  his  Power,  by  which  Israel 
were  distinguished  from  the  surrounding  idola- 
trous  nations.  The  dawn,  light,  and  progress 
of  the  Reformation,  were  more  conspicuously 
the  work  of  the  Finger  of  God,  though  those 
to  whom  the  execution  of  it  was  committed, 
did  not  rise  superior  to  papal  domination,  as 
regards  the  baneful  influence  of  those  things, 
respecting  which  the  apostle  thus  writes  to  the 
Colossians :  "Why,  as  though  living  in  the 
world,  are  ye  subject  to  ordinances,  (touch  not, 
taste  not,  handle  not,  which  all  are  to  perish 
with  the  using,)  after  the  commandments,  and 
doctrines  of  men  ?" 

There  have  been,  however,  some  bright  lu- 
minaries raised  up  at  times  in  the  reformed 
church,  as  there  had  been  in  the  Romish 
church,  even  during  the  gross  darkness  of  po- 
pish superstition  ;  but  the  retention  of  rites  and 
ordinances  practised  by  papal  Rome,  some  of 
which  had  been  established  in  the  earlier  ages 
of  the  declension  of  Christianity,  but  not  in  the 
days  of  the  apostles,  was  calculated  to  lull  the 
sheep  into  a  false  rest,  and  the  pastors  into  car- 
nal security  ;  even  to  rejecting  those  influences 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  in  words,  the  articles 
of  their  own  faith  distinctly  avowed,  and  the 
structure  of  their  prayers  fully  recognized. 


It  was  in  this  state  of  the  church,  that  an 
awakening  dispensation  was  vouchsafed  to  this 
land,  in  a  more  particular  manner ;  and  the 
hearts  of  many  were  thereby  previously  pre- 
pared, to  receive  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord,  in  at  least  a  much  nearer  approach  to 
pristine  simplicity,  when  it  was  so  preached 
unto  them  by  George  Fox,  and  others  who 
united  with  him  in  religious  communion. 

Those  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  notic- 
ing the  different  professors  of  religion,  for  about 
the  last  fifty  years,  may  see,  in  the  several  de- 
nominations, some  revivals  of  the  spirituality 
of  religion;  though  much  is  yet  wanting,  be- 
fore the  professors  of  it,  in  any  extensive  de- 
gree, will  arrive  at  that  humble,  that  simple, 
and  that  pure  dependence  on  the  influence  and 
guidance  of  the  Spirit  of  God  and  Christ, 
which  may  be  considered  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant characteristics  of  the  gospel  dispensa- 
tion. 

To  this  our  worthy  predecessors  endeavour- 
ed to  turn  the  attention  of  the  people,  as  to  the 
alone  efficacious  principle,  which,  by  its  co-op- 
eration with  the  unspeakable  love  and  good- 
ness of  God,  in  sending  his  beloved  Son,  our 
blessed  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  to  be 
the  propitiatory  sacrifice  for  sin,  could  render 
that  sacrifice  individually  availing  to  salvation. 
They  knew  and  felt  in  themselves,  that  even 
the  mediation  of  the  Son  of  God,  was  not  to  be 
effectual  without  it ; — that  they  could  do  noth- 
ing of  themselves,  and  that  they  must  submit 
to  the  refining  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
and  abide  under  them,  in  order  to  become  ac- 
cepted of  the  Father,  through  Christ  Jesus  our 
Lord. 

During  the  last  fifty  years,  much  light  and 
knowledge  has  evolved,  not  only  in  this  land, 
but  in  other  nations.  In  many  things  both  ci- 
vil and  religious,  there  has  been,  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree,  tin  approximation  to  the  gospel 
standard,  as  held  by  our  Religious  Society ; 
but  is  this  a  state  of  things  for  us  in  any  mea- 
sure to  lower  that  standard  ?  May  we  not 
rather  anticipate,  with  undoubting  expectation, 
that,  if  we  as  a  Society  were  to  let  fall  or  to 
lower  the  standard  given  us  to  bear,  we  should 
become  obnoxious  to  the  Divine  displeasure, 
and,  being  removed  from  the  station  in  which 
we  are  now  placed,  should  experience  the  ful- 
filment of  the  denunciation  against  Israel  :  "  I 
will  move  them  to  jealousy  by  those  that  were 
no  people  ;  I  will  provoke  them  to  anger  by  a 
foolish  nation  ?" 

Whilst,  then,  Christian  charity  must  lead  to 
the  persuasion,  that  those  who  see  not  as  we 
see,  are  accepted  in  the  faithful  discharge  of 
what  they  do  see  and  know  ;  and  whilst  Chris- 
tian benevolence  may  lead  us  to  aid  their  ef- 
forts for  the  good  of  mankind,  so  far  as  we  can, 
yet  we  have  abundant  occasion  to  maintain  the 
watch  ;  for,  as  experience  has  already  demon- 
strated, unless  the  watch  is  very  carefully 
maintained,  in  being  accustomed  to  the  usual 
mode  of  transacting  the  affairs  of  religious  or 
benevolent  institutions,  whether  in  their  indi- 
vidual or  collective  capacities,  there  is  consid- 
erable danger  of  our  ways  being  directed  sole- 
ly by  our  rational  powers,  instead  of  being  ac- 
customed humbly  to  lift  our  souls  unto  God, 
and  feel  after  his  guidance  and  direction.  "In 


all  thy  ways  acknowledge  Him,  and  He  will 
direct  thy  paths." 

Does  not  sorrowful  experience  begin  to  de- 
monstrate the  danger  arising  from  a.  Want  of 
due  watchfulness  and  circumspection  in  these 
respects,  as  regards  the  Society  in  a  collective 
capacity  1  In  seme  01  our  transactions  in 
meetings  for  discipline,  is  there  not  at  times  too 
obviously  a  leaning  to  such  a  mode  of  conduct- 
ing them,  as  does  not  comport  with  endeavour- 
ing to  centre  down  to  the  gift  of  God  in  our 
own  hearts  ;  by  the  operation  and  influence 
whereof,  our  rational  powers  might  be  regulat- 
ed, and  what  if  we  say,  sanctified,  to  the  great 
advantage  of  the  church,  and  to  the  praise  of 
Him  to  whom  all  praise  belongs. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  into  more  public  meet- 
ings, in  connexion  with  those  of  other  religious 
denominations,  we  carry  that  dispo.-ition  and 
desire  to  wait  for  the  gentle  intimations  of  Di- 
vine Counsel,  which,  it  may  be  profitable  to 
every  one  of  us  increasingly  to  bear  in  remem- 
brance, ought  unquestionably  to  pervade  our 
minds  in  our  meetings  for  discipline  ;  there  can 
be  little  or  no  doubt,  that  it  will  operate,  more 
or  less,  as  the  little  leaven,  though  it  may  be 
long  ere  that  little  will  leaven  the  whole  lump. 

As  individual  members  of  a  religious  body, 
we  ought  in  no  respect  to  commute  our  testi- 
monies ;  but  when  we  perceive,  in  society  at 
large,  or  in  the  religious  world,  an  approxima- 
tion to  the  principles  we  profess,  there  is  an 
increasing  necessity  to  be  especially  guarded, 
that  we  do  not  suffer  Christian  charity  to  usurp 
the -place  and  station  of  the  Spirit  of  Truth  ; 
and  thus  induce  us  to  meet  them  half-way. 
This  would  be  injustice  to  them,  and  lamenta- 
ble unwatchfulness  and  unfaithfulness  on  our 
part;  because  by  so  doing,  we  cast  dust  as  it 
were  upon  their  eyelids;  whilst  at  the  same 
time  we  let  fall  that  standard  to  which  they 
might  otherwise,  in  due  season,  be  disposed  to 
repair. 

If  such  be  our  situation  as  individuals,  with 
how  much  greater  emphasis  must  these  things 
apply  to  us  as  a  collective  body — as  a  religious 
community  !  We  may  be  profitably  aroused 
to  diligence  by  the  activity  and  zeal  of  others, 
especially  when  we  see,  beyond  a  question, 
that  their  efforts  are  blessed  by  the  Great 
Head  of  the  Church  ;  and  that  He  smiles  pro- 
pitious on  their  endeavours  to  extend  the  Re- 
deemer's kingdom.  We  may  even  hail  such 
with,  "  The  Lord  bless  thee  and  keep  thee  ;"  for 
though  they  do  not  pursue  the  ways  which  we 
see  and  believe  to  be  the  only  ways  for  tis  to 
pursue,  yet  whilst  they  are  acting  according  to 
knowledge,  and  are  made  the  instruments  of 
much  good,  how  can  we  do  otherwise  than 
wish  them  "  God  speed." 

Jt  appears  to  be  in  the  ordering  of  best  Wis- 
dom, that  they  should  thus  labour  according  to 
knowledge.  Ma}-  we  not  perceive  in  their 
labours,  ample  evidence,  that  in  watering  oth- 
ers, they  are  watered  also  themselves ;  and 
that  thus  the  Christian  world  seems  to  be  not 
a  little  progressing  towards  an  humble  reliance 
on  the  help  of  Christ's  Spirit,  in  order  to  ren- 
der their  efforts  availing  to  the  salvation  of 
souls  ?  So  far  as  it  goes,  this  accords  with  the 
views  which  our  Society  has  ever  maintained  ; 
but  there  remains  yet  a  very  wide  practical 
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difference  between  them  and  us.  They  pro- 
fess to  act  in  their  own  will  and  time,  and  trust 
to"! he  Divine  blessing  on  their  own  efforts. 
We  beiitve,  that  as  regards  ourselves,  we  are 
bound,  in  deep  humility  and  self-abasement,  to 
wait  for  the  renewed,  sensible,  and  special  gui- 
dance and  direction  of  the  Koiy  Spirit,  in  our 
various  movements  and  endeavours  to  promote 
the  righteousness  of  Christ ;  and  were  we  who 
have  been  taught,  by  blessed  experience,  the 
inestimable  benefit  and  privilege  of  this  holy 
direction  ;  were  we  so  far  to  renounce  its  guid- 
ance, as  to  act  in  our  own  will  and  time, 
we  might  expect  this  striking  reproof,  "  Who 
has  required  this  at  your  hands  ?" 

As  it  is  with  this  fundamental  principle,  so 
it  is  with  our  other  testimonies,  according  to 
their  respective  importance ;  but  let  us  remem- 
ber, that  nothing  is  trivial  which  has  the  least 
tendency  to  promote  our  acceptance  in  the 
Divine  sight ;  or  by  which  the  standard  given 
us  to  uphold  is  more  easily  maintained  distinct 
and  pure. 


For"  The  Friend." 

LINES 

In  memory  of  T.  K.,  P.  P.,  and  S.  S.f  all  of  Philadel- 
phia, who  deceased  about  a  year  since,  within  ten 
days  of  each  other. 

One  year — one  year  has  passed  away, 

Since  to  the  world  of  bliss, 
These  ransomed  spirits  winged  their  way, 

And  left  a  void  in  this. 
A  void  indeed,  in  many  a  heart, 

And  in  the  church  is  felt ; 
Each  acted  faithfully  their  part, 

While  here  on  earth  they  dwelt. 

One — at  life's  early  evening-  hour, 

Fell  with  his  armour  on ; — 
He  preached  his  Master's  Word  with  power; — 

Bright  was  his  setting  sun  ! 
One — long  an  upright  pillar  stood, 

Through  life's  protracted  day  ; 
The  straight  and  narrow  path  she  trod, 

And  passed  in  peace  away ! 

And  one — that  loved  and  gentle  one, — 

At  noon-tide  hour  laid  down, 
Exchanged  the  cross  she  meekly  bore, 

For  an  immortal  crown  ! 
These,  all  with  faces  Zion-ward, 

'Gainst  earth's  allurements  fought ; 
They  knew  these  never  could  afford, 

That  peace  and  rest  they  sought. 

They  saw  how  false,  both  flower  and  fruit, 

Mere  worldly  pleasure  bore  ; — 
The  canker-worm  is  at  its  root — 

Corruption  at  the  core. 
They  loved  the  dear  Redeemer  well; 

Each,  in  their  proper  sphere, 
Were  preachers  of  His  righteousness, 

During  their  tarriance  here. 

They  worship  now  where  angels  stand, — 

Where  happy  spirits  meet; 
Amid  the  white-robed  seraph  band, 

Fast  by  the  mercy-seat! 
No  cloud  is  o'er  its  brightness  now, 

But  light  and  love  divine, 
Beam  forth  on  each  fair,  radiant  brow, 

Eternally  to  shine  ! 

One  year — one  year  of  perfect  joy— 

Of  blessedness  and  peace — 
Of  pleasures  pure,  which  cannot  cloy, 

Which  never  can  decrease. 
Ah  !  now  they  know  as  they  are  known  ; 

They  see  Him  face  to  face, 
That  Merciful  and  Holy  One, 

Who  saved  them  by  His  grace. 


All  sorrow  now  to  joy  has  turned, 

Though  great  on  earth  it  seemed  ; 
They  sing  the  song  which  none  have  learned, 

Save  only  the  redeemed  ! 
No  pause,  no  weariness  they  know  ; — 

The  strains  which  angels  raise, 
To  all  eternity  shall  flow, 

A  song  of  living  praise  ! 

— a. 

Philad'a,  Second  month  14th,  1846. 

The  Spirit  of  Peace. — The  following  reso- 
lutions, introduced  by  Henry  Clapp,  Jr.,  were 
adopted  at  the  late  Peace  Convention  at  Provi- 
dence, Rhode  Island. 

Resolved,  That  the  spirit  of  Peace  is  the 
same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  forever — that  it  is 
one, — one  in  the  nation,  the  State,  the  family, 
the  individual — and  one  under  every  variety 
of  circumstance  and  condition  ;  that  it  is  a 
spirit  of  love  and  good  will  to  every  created 
being,  and  therefore  in  eternal  opposition  to 
every  form  of  cruelty ;  that  the  prevalence 
of  this  spirit  in  all  the  intercourse  of  life — and 
this  alone,  must  remove  from  the  earth  the  re- 
vengeful institutions  which  have  so  long  cursed 
it. 

Resolved,  That  entertaining  this  opinion,  we 
feel  it  our  duty,  as  humane  and  reasonable  be- 
ings, to  abstain  ourselves,  and  to  recommend 
the  whole  human  race,  to  abstain  henceforth 
and  forever,  from  every  species  of  retaliation, 
of  recrimination  and  revenge — even  from  the 
appearance  of  those  evils,  and  to  adopt,  in  all 
the  varied  relations  of  life,  the  spirit  of  the 
Gospel  of  Peace,  as  manifested  in  the  life  of  its 
Divine  founder. — Late  paper. 


The  Bible  in  China. — In  confirmation  of 
former  intelligence,  a  correspondent  of  the  Bi- 
ble Society  writes  from  India.  "  On  the  7th 
of  last  June,  a  dinner  was  giten  by  the  East 
India  Company.  Sir  Henry  Pottinger  was 
present,  and  among  other  things,  stated  '  that 
he  had  perused  a  late  edict  by  the  Emperor  of 
China,  wherein  the  Emperor  informs  his  sub- 
jects that  he  had  heard  read  to  him  ex-, 
tracts  from  a  book  entitled  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
the  purport  of.  which  appeared  to  him  to  be  re- 
plete with  virtuous  precepts,  and,  as  such, 
likely  to  do  good  ;  that  it  was  a  book  of  virtue, 
and,  with  this  conviction,  he  recommended  it 
to  the  perusal  of  his  people,  and  gave  them  per- 
mission to  read  it,  and  act  agreeably  to  their 
own  desires.'  " — Late  paper. 


Great  Age. — A  female  named  Blake  died  in 
Portland,  Me.,  in  1824,  aged  112  years.  An- 
other named  Moody  died  the  same  year  aged 
111.  John  Giley  died  in  Augusta,  Me.,  1813, 
aged  124.  Morris  Wheeler  died  in  Readfield, 
Me.,  1317,  aged  115.  The  wife  of  the  Indian 
chief  Orono,  died  in  Old  Town,  1818,  aged 
115.  Her  husband  died  a  few  years  previous, 
about  the  age  of  112.  Richard  Furniss  died 
in  Cushing,  Me.,  1810,  aged  110.  The  oldest 
person  wc  have  any  record  of,  who  died  in  this 
country,  was  Betsey  Trantham,  who  died  in 
Tennessee,  in  1834,  at  the  advanced  age  of 
154.  A  negress  died  in  Pennsylvania,  1808, 
aged  150. — Late  paper. 
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The  condition  of  affairs  between  this  govern- 
ment and  England,  in  regard  to  Oregon,  is 
perhaps  less  hopeful  than  when  we  last  advert- 
ed to  the  subject.  Much-  heated  and  wordy 
discussion  continues  to  prolong  the  debates  in 
both  branches  of  the  National  Legislature,  thus 
keeping  the  country  in  a  restless  and  painful 
state  of  uncertainty  and  solicitude.  We  still, 
however,  cherish  the  expectation,  that  more 
discreet  and  solid  counsels  will  nevertheless 
prevail,  and  ultimately  re-establish  peace  and 
harmony  between  the  two  nations.  In  refer- 
ence to  a  late  special  message  of  the  President 
to  Congress,  containing  an  important  corres- 
pondence in  relation  to  Oregon,  which  has  re- 
cently taken  place  between  the  functionaries  of 
the  respective  governments,  the  National  Intel- 
ligencer remarks : 

"  On  the  face  of  them  they  appear,  we  con- 
fess, to  be  of  a  complexion  unfavourable  to  an 
early  termination  of  this  controversy.  Yet 
we  cannot  permit  ourselves  to  believe  that  they 
presage  what  they  appear  to  do.  We  cannot 
but  believe  that  the  President  means  something 
when  he  says,  through  the  Secretary  of  State, 
in  the  last  paragraph  of  his  letter  of  the  4ih 
instant,  that  he  cordially  concurs  with  the 
government  of  Great  Britain  in  desiring  that 
the  controversy  may  be  '  amicably  adjusted,' 
and  that  there  are  no  two  nations  on  the  earth 
who  ought  to  be  more  able  or  willing  to  do 
each  other  justice  than  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain.  Admitting  the  correctness  of 
this  last  position,  the  victory  must,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  world,  enure  to  that  one  of  the 
two  Powers  which  shall  show  the  most  evident 
desire  for  an  amicable  adjustment.  In  this 
truly  noble  rivalry  we  trust  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  will  not  suffer  itself  to  be  out- 
done." 


A  Friend,  residing  at  Germantown,  in  a 
pleasant  situation  on  the  Main  street,  wishes  to 
rent  her  house,  (furnished,)  to  a  small  family. 
One  that  would  board  herself  and  a  child  would 
be  preferred.  Apply  on  the  premises  next  below 
the  Germantown  Bank,  or  at  No.  91  Market 
Street,  Philadelphia. 


J.  F.  Ho  wells,  of  Oxford,  Ohio,  wishes  to  to 

know  "  if  one  of  the  emigrants  that  came  with  tii 

Wm.  Penn,  in  1682,  or  near  that  time,  was  of  io 
the  name  of  Worley,  and  if  so,  what  his  given 

name  was  ;  and  if  anything  is  known  of  David  j 

Worley,  formerly  of  Little  York,  who  died  <j 
in  1809." 

Haverford  School  Association. 
A  Special  Meeting  of  the  Haverford  School 
Association,  will  be  held  at  the  committee- 
room,  Arch  street  meeting-house,  on  Second- 
day,  Second  month  23d,  at  ten  o'clock,  a.  m.'* 
Charles  Ellis,  Sec'ry. 
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PROPRIETARY  CORRESPONDENCE. 

(Continued  from  page  170.) 

The  death  of  William  Perm  took  place  the 
30th  of  Fifth  month,  1718.  The  next  letter 
from  Hannah  Penn  to  James  Logan,  after  that 
event,  is  dated  at  Ruscombe,  12th  .of  First 
month,  1719.  It  contains  a  reference  to  an 
address  of  condolence,  accompanied  by  a  pre- 
sent, which  she  had  received  from  the  Indians. 
They  appear  to  have  sent  her  materials  to  form 
a  garment  of  skins,  suitable  for  travelling 
through  a  thorny  wilderness  ;  thus  expressing 
by  a  symbol,  as  was  customary  with  them, 
their  sympathy,  and  sense  of  the  difficulties 
which  lay  before  her,  in  the  remainder  of  her 
path  through  life. 

"  Dear  friend : 

"  Thine  of  the  7th  9br  I  had,  and  take  very 
kindly  thy  regards,  and  the  sympathy  of  all 
those  that  truly  lament  mine  and  that  coun- 
try's loss,  as  deservedly  due;  the  considera- 
tion of  which  loss  has  brought  with  it  a  vast 
load  of  care,  toil  of  mind,  and  sorrow  upon  me. 
But  the  full  satisfaction  I  have,  in  that  my  loss 
is  the  great  and  unspeakable  gain  of  him  who 
was  dearer  to  me  than  life  itself,  is  some  allay 
to  my  sorrow  ;  and  the  hopes  I  have  of  kind 
assistance  from  my  friends  on  your  side,  gives 
me  some  relief ;  and  for  whose  sake,  and  the 
good  of  that  country,  I  shall  exert  myself  as 
far  as  my  capacity  will  allow,  even  beyond 
what  otherwise  my  inclination  would  draw  me 
to  ;  for  of  choice,  I  would  rather  covet  the  re- 
tirement of  your  woods,  than  the  noise  of  your 
towns.  However,  both  in  their  places,  have 
my  good  wishes  ;  and  I  will  yet  hope,  those 
near  branches  of  my  dear  husband,  his  chil- 
dren, may  live  to  improve  them  both. 

"  For  my  own  part,  I  expect  a  wilderness  of 
care — of  briars  and  thorns  here,  as  transplant- 
ed from  thence  ;  which,  whether  I  shall  be  able 
to  explore  my  way  through,  even  with  the 
help  of  my  friends,  I  have  great  reason  to  ques- 
tion, notwithstanding  the  Indians'  present — ■ 
which  I  now  want  to  put  on — having  the 
woods  and  wildernesses  to  travel  through,  in- 
deed !  However,  I  hitherto  go  on  with  com- 
fort, and  hoping  that  all  will  end  at  last  to  our 
joint  satisfaction.    But   things  have  moved 


slowly,  and  the  rather,  because  we  are  for  ac- 
commodating matters  in  friendship,  in  the  fa- 
mily, as  far  as  it  safely  may ;  but  waiting  for 
which,  and  the  return  of  my  son  Penn  from 
abroad,  has  delayed  things.  However,  a  copy 
of  the  will  comes  herewith  by  Capt.  Annis,  (if 
I  am  not  too  late  to  accompany  it,)  the  care  of 
which,  and,  indeed,  of  many  more  of  my  con- 
cerns, I  leave  to  my  uncle  Clement,  who  kind- 
ly relieves  me,  and  to  whom  I  refer.  But  I 
must  not  neglect  to  desire  that  you,  the  Com- 
missioners of  Property,  would  consider  and 
advise  me ;  since  the  same  persons  are  named 
as  trustees  and  also  commissioners,  because 
we  conclude  the  same  persons  can  act  in  both. 

"  I  and  my  friends  are  jointly  glad  that  you 
have  a  law  to  continue  the  present  governor, 
until  he  is  re-established  ;  which  vie  shall  not 
be  unmindful  of  in  its  due  time,  (nor,  I  hope, 
will  it  be  forgotten  there,)  at  whose  interest, 
care  and  charge,  that  whole  country,  and  the 
privileges  thereof,  was  obtained  ;  the  loads  of 
which  are  still  in  being,  and,  with  other  old 
burthens,  fall  now  heavy  on  my  shoulders  ; 
and  were  it  not  for  Hope,  I  should  sink  under 
the  divers  cares  it  has  brought  upon  me. 

"  But  I  am  hitherto  upheld,  and  hope  I  shall 
be,  through  the  remainder  of  my  days  here. 
My  children  are,  through  the  Lord's  mercy,  in 
health ;  as  are  now  the  several  branches  of 
our  family.  Since  the  death  of  my  .near  and 
deai  friend,  (ar.d  my  good  lister  Lowlher,  who 
died  four  months  after  my  dear  husband — her 
beloved  brother) — other  lesser  afflictions,  by 
the  small  pox,  have  befallen  me  in  my  family  ; 
but  we  are  at  present  pretty  well." 

Thomas  Story  visited  William  Penn  repeat- 
edly during  his  sickness.  The  last  time  they 
saw  each  other  was  on  the  25th  of  Third 
month,  only  five  days  before  his  death.  He 
says :  "  On  the  25th  I  was  at  the  meeting  at 
Reading :  *  *  That  evening  I  went 
with  Hannah  Penn  and  family  to  Ruscombe, 
where  I  found  her  husband  still  weak,  but  very 
open  to  receive  me  ;  which  he  expressed  sev- 
eral ways." 

"The  31st,  I  received  a  letter  from  Hannah 
Penn  of  the  decease  of  her  husband,  our  an- 
cient and  honourable  Friend,  William  Penn, 
who  departed  this  life-  on  the  30tb,  between 
two  and  three  in  the  morning,  of  a  short  sick- 
ness, of  which  he  had  no  symptoms  at  my  de- 
parture thence. 

"  I  was  much  broken  in  my  spirit  on  read- 
ing the  letter,  considering  how  nearly  we  had 
been  acquainted  and  united  in  the  Truth  ;  and 
a  concern  taking  hold  of  my  mind  to  be  at  the 
interment  of  his  corpse,  I  set  out  that  after- 
noon, about  three,  from  Bristol,  accompanied 
by  his  son,  John  Penn,  and  one  servant ;  and 
'that  night  lodged  at  Cain. 

"  On  the  1st  of  the  Sixth  month  we  arrived 


at  Ruscombe,  late  in  the  evening,  where  we 
found  the  widow  and  most  of  the  family  togeth- 
er. Our  coming  occasioned  a  fresh  remem- 
brance of  the  deceased,  and  also  a  renewed 
flood  of  many  tears  from  all  eyes.  A  solid 
time  we  had,  but  few  words  among  us  for 
some  time  ;  for  it  was  a  deep  baptizing  season, 
and  the  Lord  was  near  at  that  time. 

"  Here  I  stayed  'till  the  5th,  and  that  day  ac- 
companied the  corpse  to  the  grave,  at  Jordan's 
meeting-place,  in  the  county  of  Bucks;  where  we 
had  a  large  meeting  of  Friends  and  others,  from 
many  places  :  and  as  the  Lord  had  made  choice 
of  him,  in  the  days  of  his  youth,  for  great  and 
good  services,  and  had  been  with  him  in  many 
dangers  and  difficulties  of  various  kinds,  so  he 
did  not  leave  him  in  his  last  moments,  but  hon- 
oured the  occasion  with  his  blessed  presence, 
and  gave  us  a  happy  season  of  his  goodness, 
to  the  general  satisfaction  of  all ;  the  meeting 
being  well  spoken  of  by  strangers  afterwards. 

"  That  night  I  returned  to  Ruscombe  with 
the  family,  where  I  stayed  till  the  10th;  and, 
being  present  at  the  opening  of  his  last  will, 
had  occasion  to  advise  the  family,  touching 
their  various  interests  therein,  as  I  thought 
most  conducive  to  equity  and  their  general 
peace  and  good,  as  became  their  relation  to, 
and  honour  of  the  deceased. 

"  On  the  10th  I  went  to  meeting  at  Reading, 
and  that  evening  returned  to  Ruscombe,  being 
solicited  thereto  by  the  family,  in  order  to  some 
further  advice  concerning  their  affairs  ;  being 
of  great  moment,  and  accompanied  with  many 
and  considerable  difficulties." 

The  following  letter  from  Hannah  Penn  to 
James  Logan  was  sent  by  Thomas  Chalkley.  _ 

"Ln'n  5  Eleventh  mo,  1719. 
"  Respected  Friend  : 

"  I  was  not  willing  to  let  my  good  friend 
Thomas  Chalkley  go,  without  sending  thee  a 
few  lines ;  though  writing  has  become  a  task 
too  hard  for  both  my  eyes  and  head,  from  hav- 
ing been  too  much  constrained  thereunto  in 
the  years  that  are  past,  and  by  the  continued 
cares  I  still  undergo.  Upon  which  accounts,  I 
must  desire  thee  to  make  my  excuse  to  all  my 
good  friends  with  you,  particularly  those  few 
that  have  wrote  to  me  themselves  ;  and,  as  op- 
portunity may  offer,  also  pray  let  Friends  of 
the  Women's  General  Meeting  know  I  received 
their  affectionate  and  serious  letter,  on  occasion 
of  the  death  of  my  dear  husband,  (as  I  did 
likewise  the  testimony  from  the  Men's  Meet- 
ing,) and  that  I  take  most  kindly  the  tender 
expressions  of  their  love  and  respect  to  me, 
and  heartily  return  mine  to  them. 

"  As  to  business,  I  must  refer  thee  to  my 
uncle  Clement,  on  whom  I  much  rely  for  his 
advice,  and  inspection  into  my  affairs ;  who 
has  also  written  to  thee  by  this  conveyance. 
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But  I  am  grieved  to  hear  such  complaints,  and 
so  much  reason  for  them,  against  the  acts  of 
your  Assembly  ;  and  I  wonder  that  no  person 
can  be  found  better  fitted  to  be  your  Chief 
Judge,  than  [David  Lloyd]  one  who  has  al- 
ways showed  himself  to  be  a  troublesome,  ill- 
tempered  man,  and  an  inveterate  enemy  of  my 
poor  husband. 

"  The  satisfactory  accounts  I  have  had  of 
the  governor's  former  prudent  management, 
made  me  very  easy  concerning  him  ;  and  it  is 
his  own  interest  to  take  care  not  to  give  occa- 
sion for  such  complaints,  as  will  make  it  diffi- 
cult, if  not  impossible,  for  me  to  support  him. 

"  So  referring  thee  to  my  uncle's  letter, 
which  I  herewith  enclose,  I  conclude  in  true 
love  to  my  friends,  as  if  named,  thyself  and 
wife  in  particular. 

This  from  thy  real  friend." 

The  next  letter  from  Hannah  Penn,  in  this 
collection,  is  that  written  to  James  Logan  in 
the  Fourth  month,  1720,  announcing  the  death 
of  her  son  Penn,  which  has  already  been  no- 
ticed. 

Shortly  after  that  time,  her  constitution 
seems  to  have  given  way  under  the  pressure  of 
business  and  anxiety  of  mind,  and  but  one 
more  of  her  letters  occurs.  It  bears  the  date 
of  1724,  and  is  expressive  of  her  satisfaction 
at  the  measures  which  had  been  taken  by  the 
Colonial  government  on  the  occasion  of  the 
murder  of  Sawantaeny,  a  Seneca  warrior,  by 
John  Cartlidge,  a  trader;  the  first  circumstance 
of  the  kind  which  had  occurred  since  the  foun- 
dation of  the  colony.  Jt  had  created  a  great 
sensation  in  the  community,  and  the  active 
measures  so  promptly  pursued  to  investigate 
the  affair,  and  bring  the  guilty  to  punishment, 
afford  a  most  pleasing  illustration  of  the  just 
and  friendly  policy,  up  to  that  time,  and  for 
some  years  after,  maintained  towards  the  na- 
tives, and  a  striking  example  of  its  happy  in- 
fluence upon  the  minds  of  a  people  proverbial 
above  all  others  for  a  strict  observance  of  the 
law  of  retaliation.  Yet  in  this  case,  they  re- 
quested, and  even  pleaded  for  the  life  of  the 
murderer,  and  his  liberation  from  confinement. 
But  more  of  this  hereafter. 

Under  date  of  March,  1722,  John  Penn,  now 
twenty-three  years  of  age,  and  styled  Proprie- 
tor, wrote  to  J.  Logan  : 

"  My  mother  would  have  wrote  to  thee  be- 
fore this,  but  she  has  been  for  three  or  four 
months,  very  much  indisposed  with  a  fit  of  the 
dead  palsey  ;  which,  though  much  gone  off, 
has  left  her  weakly  ;  but  as  the  warm  weather 
advances,  I  hope  she  will  recover.  She  de- 
sires her  kind  love  to  thyself  and  wife,  as  doth 
Thy  loving  friend." 

This  hope  was  but  partially  realized,  for 
though  sufficiently  recovered  to  be  able  to  write 
in  1724,  yet  the  year  after  that,  Logan  having 
called  her  attention  to  the  neglected  condition 
of  the  Proprietary  affairs,  adds  : — 

"  I  am  extremely  troubled  that  I  am  obliged 
to  write  thus  to  thee,  when  weakened,  undoubt- 
edly, by  so  long  habituated  an  infirmity,  which 
I  have  always  believed  cai-e  and  business  in  a 
great  measure  brought  upon  thee.  Had  it 
pleased  God  to  have  continued  thy  former 
health,  I  doubt  not,  but  as  these  affairs  were 


thy  own  immediate  concern,  they  might,  by 
this  time,  have  been  in  a  much  better  condi- 
tion." 

"  I  am  sensible  of  thy  occasions  [for  returns] 
to  discharge  debts,  &c. ;  but  'till  your  dispute 
is  settled  in  your  family,  none  can  be  remitted 
on  your  account."  ' 

Just  two  years  after  this,  the  dispute  was 
ended  by  the  establishment  of  William  Penn's 
will.  The  last  notice  of  Hannah  Penn  in  this 
series  of  letters,  is  the  following. 

James  Logan  to  John  Penn. 

"Phil'a,  24  Oct.,  1727. 

"  Honoured  Friend  : 

"  Just  now  as  I  was  sitting  down  with  some 
friends  at  my  house,  I  received  thy  large  pack- 
et, in  a  box  with  some  parchments,  &c.  ;  and 
at  the  same  time  the  bearer,  (son  of  Thomas 
Gouldney,  of  Bristol,)  called  in  to  take  his 
ieave.  I  had  the  box  immediately  opened,  and 
have  gained  only  time  of  Gabriel  to  read  thy 
letter,  (for  he  is  just  mounting,)  and  thus  to 
acknowledge  it. 

"  I  congratulate  thee  on  the  issue  of  the  law- 
suit, but  should  be  glad  to  know  what  becomes 
of  the  government,  or  what  power  our  gover- 
nor now  has  when  thy  mother  is  dead,  and 
Springett  cut  off  by  the  will ;  from  which  two 
alone  he  had  his  commission. 

"  The  vast  charges  thou  lays  on  me,  will 
require  more  time  to  answer  ;  but  pray,  how 
can  an  account  of  the  rent  of  the  Lower  Coun- 
ties be  expected,  when  for  many  years  they 
have  refused  to  pay  any  ?  My  heart  is  too 
full,  and  my  time  too  short,  to  say  anything 
further  than  that  I  am, 

Thy  oppressed,  but  faithful  friend." 
Hannah  Penn  having  been  released  by  death 
from  the  burdens  which  had  so  long  borne  her 
down,  the  correspondence  was  continued  by 
her  sons ;  to  whom  Logan  had,  in  addition  to 
many  of  the  old  grievances,  a  new  source  of 
uneasiness  to  communicate — the  prodigious  in- 
flux of  Germans.  His  alarm  would  amuse  the 
present  generation.  He  wrote,  27  Sept'r, 
1727  :  "  In  the  letter  which  was  sent  last  year 
to  the  Lord  Halifax,  of  which  you  had  a  copy, 
mention  was  made  of  a  large  number  of  Pala- 
tines, which  were  expected  here  this  summer. 
Just  now,  one  large  ship  has  brought  above 
four  hundred  of  them,  and  we  are  assured 
there  are  no  less  than  three  more  at  sea,  whose 
arrival  is  daily  expected.  At  this  rate,  you 
will  soon  have  a  German  colony  here,  and 
perhaps,  such  a  one  as  Britain  once  received 
from  Saxony,  in  the  fifth  century." 

In  the  next  letter  he  says  :  "  Instead  of 
three  ships  of  Palatines,  there  are  five  now 
arrived  ;  that  is,  six  in  the  whole,  with  above 
twelve  hundred  of  these  foreigners.  The  Gov- 
ernor and  Council,  as  they  come  in,  call  all 
the  men  before  them,  and  oblige  them  to  take 
an  equivalent  to  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
king,  and  to  promise  fidelity  to  the  Proprietors 
of  this  province,  to  live  peaceably,  and  to  con- 
form to  our  laws  ;  a  method  that  may  have 
some  good  effect,  and  altogether  new  ;  for  the 
late  governor  seemed  resolved  to  keep  them  as 
a  distinct  corps  in  reserve  for  his  own  pur- 
poses." 

"  I  am  now  informed,  upon  good  grounds, 


that  there  are  to  be  6000 !  of  these  people  im- 
ported hither  next  summer.  Captain  Lea  is 
building  a  ship  of  above  six  hundred  tons  for 
that  trade.  This  must  be  prevented  by  an  act 
of  Parliament,  or  these  colonies  will  in  time  be 
lost  to  the  Crown.  They  are  a  warlike  and 
morose  people." 

(To  be  continued.) 


The  Adventures  of  a  Chamois  Hunter. 

"  Ah  !  write  it  all  down,  and  I'll  tell  you 
something  about  the  cunning  of  the  Chamois, 
that  no  one  has  heard  before,"  said  a  Syrian 
Chamois-hunter  to  Khol,  the  traveller  ;  and  in 
truth  he  told  him  a  most  wonderful  and  inter- 
esting story,  which  shows  not  only  the  cunning 
of  that  animal,  hut  the  wonderful  and  great 
love  of  its  young  ones  which  God  has  implant- 
ed in  its  breast.  The  Chamois  is  a  species  of 
wild  goat,  which  is  found  in  Alpine  countries, 
and  esteemed  valuable  for  the  sake  of  its  skin, 
of  which  is  made  a  very  fine  kind  of  leather. 
The  Chamois-hunters  often  run  great  risks  in 
pursuing  them  ;  and  the  relation  of  the  Syrian 
Chamois  hunter  was  as  follows  :  . 

"  The  previous  year  he  had  found  a  geis  or 
female  Chamois  ready  to  bring  forth.  He  had 
followed  her  for  eight  days,  to  see  where  she 
would  deposit  her  young.  Sometimes  he  took 
off  his  shoes;  and  climbed  in  his  bare  feet,  like 
a  cat ;  and  once  when  he  had  to  clamber  up 
the  steep  face  of  a  rock,  he  cut  off  all  the  but- 
tons from  his  clothes,  that  they  might  not  make 
a  jingle.  At  last  he  discovered  the  two  young 
ones  in  a  niche  at  the  top  of  a  high  rock,  in  a 
kath,  as  the  hunters  call  it.  The  little  ones 
were  sporting  round  the  mother,  who  glanced, 
from  time  to  time,  down  into  the  valley,  to 
watch  for  any  hostile  approach.  To  avoid 
being  seen  our  hunter'  made  a  great  circuit, 
and  so  reached  a  path  that  led  to  the  kath. 
Exactly  in  front  of  the  niche  the  rocks  descend 
perpendicularly  to  an  immense  depth.  At  the 
back  was  another  steep  descent.  Some  frag- 
ments of  rock  formed  a  kind  of  bridge  between 
the  large  masses ;  but  these  were  placed  too 
high  to  be  accessible  to  the  little  ones,  and  could 
only  be  available  for  their  mother.  The  hun- 
ter rejoiced  as  he  contemplated  this  position, 
and  pressed  upon  the  animals  whose  escape 
seemed  impossible.  When  the  old  one  caught 
sight  of  him,  she  measured  with  a  glance  the 
unfavourable  disposition  of  the  rock  and  sprang 
upon  the  hunter  with  the  fury  that  maternal 
love  will  breathe  into  the  most  timid  creatures. 
— The  danger  of  such  attacks  is  less  from  the 
thrust,  which  is  not  very  violent,  than  from  the 
endeavour  of  the  animal  to  fix  the  point  of  its 
horns,  which  are  bent  like  fish-hooks,  in  the 
legs  of  the  hunter,  and  then  press  him  back 
down  the  precipices.  It  happens  sometimes 
that  the  Chamois  and  the  hunter  thus  entangled 
roll  into  the  abyss  together.  Our  hunter  was 
in  no  condition  to  fire  at  the  advancing  Cha- 
mois, as  he  found  both  hands  necessary  to  sus- 
tain himself  on  the  narrow  path  ;  he  therefore 
warded  off  the  blows  as  well  as  he  could  with 
his  feet,  and  kept  still  advancing.  The  an- 
guish of  the  mother  increased.  She  dashed 
back  to  her  young,  coursed  round  them  with 
loud  cries,  as  if  to  warn  them  of  their  danger, 
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and  then  leaped  up  the  before  named  fragment 
of  rock,  from  which  the  second  but  more  diffi- 
cult egress  from  the  grotto  was  to  be  won. 
She  then  leaped  down  again  to  her  little  ones 
and  seemed  to  encourage  them  to  attempt  the 
leap.  In  vain  the  little  creatures  sprang 
and  wounded  their  foreheads  against  the  rocks 
that  were  too  high  for  them,  and  in  vain  the 
mother  repeated  again  and  again,  her  firm  and 
graceful  leap,  to  show  them  the  way.  All  this 
was  the  work  of  a  few  minutes  whilst  the  hun- 
ter had  again  advanced  some  steps  nearer. 
He  was  just  preparing  to  make  the  last  effort, 
when  the  following  picture,  which  was  the  par- 
ticular circumstance  he  referred  to  in  speaking 
of  the  Chamois'  cunning,  met  his  astonished 
eyes  : — The  old  Chamois,  fixing  her  hind  legs 
firmly  on  the  rocks  behind,  had  stretched  her 
body  to  its  utmost  length,  and  planted  her  fore- 
feet on  the  rock  above,  thus  forming  a  tempo- 
rary bridge  of  her  back.  The  little  ones  in  a 
minute  seemed  to  comprehend  the  design  of 
their  mother,  sprang  upon  her  like  cats,  and 
thus  reached  the  point  of  safety.  The  picture 
only  lasting  long  enough  to'  enable  their  pur- 
suer to  take  the  last  step.  He  sprang  into  the 
niche,  thinking  himself  now  sure  of  the  young 
Chamois,  but  all  three  were  off  with  the  speed 
of  the  wind,  and  a  couple  of  shots  that  he  sent 
after  the  fugitives  merely  announced  by  their 
echo  to  the  surroui  ''mg  rocks  that  he  had 
missed  his  game. — Knot's  Austria. 

A  Genuine  Philanthropist. — The  Island  of 
Rona  is  a  small  and  very  rocky  spot  of  land 
lying  between  the  Isle  of  Sky  and  the  main- 
land of  Applecross,  and  is  well  known  to  mari- 
ners for  the  rugged  and  dangerous  nature  of 
its  coast.    There  is  a  famous  place  of  refuge 
at  its    north-western  extremity    called  the 
"  Muckle  Harbour,"  of  very  difficult  access, 
however,  which,  strange  to  say,  is  easier  en- 
tered at  night  than  during  the  day.    At  the  ex- 
tremity of  this  hyperborean  solitude  is  the  re- 
sidence of  a  poor  old  widow,  whose  lonely  cot- 
tage is  called  "  the  lighthouse,"  from  the  fact 
that  she  uniformly  keeps  a  lamp  burning  in 
her  little  window  at  night.    By  keeping  this 
light  and  the  entrance  of  the  harbour  open,  a 
strange  vessel  may  enter  with  the  greatest 
safety.    During  the  silent  watches  of  the  night 
the  widow  may  be  seen,  trimming  her  lamp, 
fearful  that  some  frail  bark  may  perish  through 
her  neglect ;  and  for  this  she  receives  no  man- 
ner of  remuneration — it  is  pure  and  unmingled 
philanthropy.    The  poor   woman's  kindness 
does  not  rest  even  here,  for  she  is  unhappy 
until  the  benumbed  and   shivering  mariner 
comes  a  shore  to  share  her  little  board,  and  re- 
cruit himself  at  her  glowing  and  cheerful  fire; 
and  she  can  seldom  be  prevailed  upon  to  ac- 
cept of  any  reward.    She  has  saved  more  lives 
than  Davy's  belt,  and  thousands  of  pounds  to 
the  underwriters.    This  poor  creature,  in  her 
younger  days,  witnessed  her  husband  strug- 
gling in  the  waves,  and  swallowed  up  by  the 
remorseless  billows — 
"In  sight  of  home  and  friends  that  thronged  to  save." 

This  circumstance  seems  to  have  prompted  her 
present  devoted  and  solitary  life,  in  which  her 
only  enjoyment  is  doing  good. — Inverness 
Cour. 


From  Chambers'  Edinburgh  Journal. 

Good-will  and  Works  to  all  Men. 

I  remember  a  poor  patriot  in  Renfrewshire, 
whose  anxiety  as  to  the  national  debt  made  him 
neglect  his  own  debts,  until  he  found  himself 
within  the  walls  of  a  jail.  Now,  weak  and  im- 
provident though  that  man  was,  he  seemed  to 
me  a  more  respectable  and  even  amiable  mem- 
ber of  society  than 

1  The  wretch  concentred  all  in  self,' 
whose  sympathies,  oyster-like,  never  extend 
beyond  the  limits  of  his  own  shell.  The  for- 
mer character  excites  pity,  the  latter  contempt ; 
for  he  whose  affections  are  wholly  those  of  his 
own  fireside,  is  unworthy  of  society,  and  should 
have  Spitzbergen  for  his  abode.  There  are 
few  men,  however  obscure,  who  have  not  had 
opportunities  of  rendering  signal  service  to 
some  of  his  fellow-creatures,  even  at  little  cost 
of  time  or  money,  provided  the  service  was 
prompt,  prudent,  and  hearty.  Almost  every 
man's  life  will  be  found,  on  a  review,  to  afford 
proofs  more  or  less  striking  of  that  consolitary 
fact,  and  the  following  veritable  anecdote,  com- 
municated to  the  writer  by  a  friend,  confirms 
it  in  no  ordinary  degree  : — 

Upon  the  4th  of  April,  1823, 1  was  pacing  as 
usual  the  Glasgow  Exchange  rooms,  when  my 
eyes  got  a  glimpse  of  some  Jamaica  gazettes 
on  a  side  table,  and  remembering  that  pira- 
cies were  then  prevalent  in  the  West  Indies, 
I  glanced  over  them,  till  I  met  with  a  case 
which  arrested  my  attention.  One  Henrique 
Buche  had  been  recently  tried  in  Jamaica  for 
piracy,  on  the  testimony  of  a  person  who  swore 
that  he  was  a  mariner  in  the  ship  Malcolm,  be- 
longing to  James  Strang  and  Company,  mer- 
chants in  Leith  ;  that  they  sailed  from  that 
harbour  on  the  9th  of  November,  1819,  and 
upon  the  30th  of  December  following,  whilst  in 
the  bay  of  Honduras,  they  were  boarded  by 
pirates  ;  that  these  plundered  the  ship  of  a 
great  variety  of  stores,  of  which  the  witness 
specified  the  weights,  quantities,  and  qualities 
with  such  a  minuteness  which  seemed  to  me 
quite  incredible,  as  he  confessedly  took  no 
notes  of  them  at  the  time ;  was  a  mere  fore- 
castle man  ;  was  stationed  at  the  helm  all  the 
time  ;  and  that  several  years  had  elapsed  since 
the  alleged  piracy  took  place.  The  witness 
added  that  the  pirates  departed  with  their  booty, 
and  he  did  not  see  any  of  them  till  three  years 
afterwards,  when  he  pointed  out  to  a  police  of- 
ficer the  prisoner  at  the  bar  as  one  of  them, 
whilst  he  was  entering  the  harbour  of  Kings- 
ton in  a  boat. 

The  only  other  witness  was  the  police  officer 
who  had  seized  poor  Buche  on  the  allegation  of 
the  sailor,  so  that  the  latter  was  the  sole  witness 
to  the  crime  charged — a  charge  which  Henrique 
Buche  indignantly  denied  on  his  trial,  stating 
that,  if  an  extention  of  time  had  been  allowed 
him,  he  could  have  proved  that  he  was  of  re- 
spectable connexions  in  the  island  of  Guada- 
loupe,  where  he  possessed  a  competency  which 
placed  him  far  beyond  the  necessity  of  follow- 
ing'the  infamous  and  perilous  profession  of  a  pi- 
rate ;  adding  that  it  would  be  seen  from  Lloyd's 
lists  that  no  ship  of  the  name  stated  by  the 
crown  witness  had  left.  Leith  at  the  time  alleged. 
I    In  reply,  the  prosecutor  stated  that  the  pri- 


soner had  been  already  allowed  time  sufficient 
to  produce  evidence  of  his  alleged  status  in 
Guadaloupc,  and  that,  as  to  the  inference 
drawn  from  the  silence  of  Lloyd's  lists,  it  was 
well  known  to  the  jury  that  these  lists,  though 
correct  as  to  the  port  of  London,  were  far  from 
being  so  as  to  distant  ports  like  Leith.  He 
therefore  demanded  a  verdict  of  guilty  :  and  my 
surprise  was  inexpressible  when  I  found  that 
twelve  men  had  consigned  a  helpless  stranger 
to  an  ignominious  death,  on  the  single  unsup- 
ported, and  incredible  testimony  of  an  obscure 
seamen  and  common  informer,  of  whom  no  one 
seemed  to  know  anything,  and  who  probably 
had  been  stimulated  by  the  hope  of  blood  mo- 
ney, then  given  freely  for  such  disclosures. 

Animated  by  these  feelings  and  fears,  I  in- 
stantly stepped  to  the  side  bar  of  the  exchange 
rooms,  and  soon  discovered  incontestible  evi- 
dence that  poor  Buche  had  been  convicted,  con- 
demned, and,  I  feared,  hanged,  on  the  testimo- 
ny of  a  perjured  man.  The  Leith  shipping 
lists  proved  that  no  vessel  of  the  name  stated 
by  the  crown  witness  had  left  Leith  on  the  day 
in  question,  or  during  the  whole  of  that  month. 
I  also  found  from  the  directory  that  there  was 
no  company  of  ship  owners,  or  of  any  profes- 
sion, of  the  firm  sworn  to  in  Leith  or  Edinburgh 
during  the  whole  of  the  year  in  question. 
These  facts  I  instantly  communicated  to  Lord 
Bathurst,  as  minister  for  the  colonies,  with  a 
view  to  the  rescue  of  Buche,  if,  happily,  his  ex- 
ecution had  not  taken  place,  or,  at  all  events, 
for  the  seizure  and  punishment  of  his  perjured 
enemy.  And  great  was  my  delight  when,  in 
the  course  of  post,  his  lordship's  chief  secreta- 
wrote  me  thus  : — 

'Colonial  Office,  Downing  Street,  9th  April  1823. 
'  Sir — I  am  directed  by  Lord  Bathurst  to  ac- 
knowledge the  receipt  of  your  letter,  of  the  4th 
instant,  and  to  express  his  thanks  for  the  infor- 
mation, which  you  have  so  properly  conveyed 
to  him  respecting  Henrique  Buche,  who  had 
been  convicted  at  Jamaica  as  concerned  with 
others  in  acts  of  piracy. 

'  It  will,  I  am  persuaded,  be  satisfactory  to 
you  to  be  informed  that  the  governor  of  Jamai- 
ca, in  officially  reporting  the  trial  and  con- 
viction of  these  unfortunate  persons,  has  stated 
the  circumstances  which  induced  him  to  grant 
a  respite  to  Henrique  Buche,  in  order  that  the 
necessary  inquiries  might  be  made  to  establish 
the  truth  of  the  particulars  which  he  stated  in 
his  defence.  I  have  therefore  to  acquaint  you 
that  your  letter  will  be  trajismittcd  to  the  gov- 
ernor, with  the  other  documents  which  apply 
to  this  case.  I  am,  sir,  your  most  obedient 
humble  servant,  (Signed) 

B.  WttMOT.' 

<  To  G  B  ,  Esq-,  Glasgow.' 

Sixteen  years  afterwards,  in  the  course  of 
my  travels,  I  visited  Jamaica,  and  was  intro- 
duced to  the  gentleman  who  had  been  foreman 
on  the  grand  jury  in  the  case  of  Buche.  He 
remembered  it,  and  frankly  owned  that  he 
thought  the  evidence  was  not  sufficient  to 
convict,  though  it  seemed  to  him  prima 
facie  enough  to  entitle  the  grand  jury  to 
send  the  case  to  a  petty  jury.  Perhaps  he  was 
not  singular  in  that  opinion  ;  but  I  saw  with 
regret  that  he  still  felt  a,  lurking  suspicion  of 
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Buche.  I  found  also  that,  such  had  been  the 
power  of  prejudice  against  the  innocent  and 
much  injured  Buche,  that,  soon  after  his  liber- 
ation, he  found  it  necessary  to  quit  Jamaica, 
and  return  to  his  native  island  ;  otherwise  I 
should  probably  have  had  the  pleasure  of  see- 
ing the  man,  whom,  though  unknown  to  me, 
and  distant  some  thousands  of  miles,  I  had 
aided  in  saving  from  an  ignominious  death,  by 
a  very  small  expenditure  of  time  and  trou- 
ble. 

It  now  only  remains  for  me  to  close  my 
friend's  anecdote  with  what  seems  its  proper 
moral — '  That  each  of  us  should  be  prompt  to 
help  the  other,  and  all  of  us  to  help  humanity 
at  large  ;'  in  the  spirit  of  a  certain  Italian 
aphorism,  which  is  both  poetical  and  benevo- 
lent— 

'  Le  mani  l'avano  l'un  Paltra, 
Ed  ambidue  l'avano  la  faccia.' 

Which  may  be  rendered  thus — 

Kindly  the  hands  each  other  rinse, 
And  both  unite  the  face  to  cleanse. 


For"  The  Friend." 
THE  SERVANT  AND  HIS  LORD. 

•*  A  minister  of  Christ  should  walk  as  he  walked." — 
Francis  Howgil. 

Hungry  and  thirsty,  has  thy  soul 

For  a  long  season  been, 
Striving  all  murmuring  to  control  ?— 

— Fasting  was  Christ  unseen, 

For  forty  days. 

Does  deep  temptation  oft  assail, 
And  dost  thou  fear  to  slide  ?— 

Let  not  thy  faltering  courage  fail; 
Did  not  thy  Lord  abide 

The  Devil's  guile  ? 

Weepest  thou  over  dear  one  fled, 
That  friendship  could  not  save? — 

-—Thy  Master  mourned  for  Lazarus  dead, 
And  wept  upon  the  grave 

Of  him  he  loved. 

Does  Scorn  his  rankling  arrow  aim, 

Derision  point  his  laugh, 
And  art  thou  made  a  mock  and  shame, 

And  hast  thou  gall  to  quaff"? — 

— Jews  spat  on  Christ ! 

Preachest  thou,  and  unwilling  ear 
Scarcely  receives  the  Word  ? — 

His  people  would  not  Jesus  hear, 
And  thou  art  as  thy  Lord  ; 

Then  sow  in  hope. 

Buried  with  Him  in  suffering, 

And  willing  there  to  lie, 
He  will  thy  soul  in  triumph  bring 

When  He  ascends  on  hi  gn, 

His  power  to  show. 

N.  L. 


Selected  for  "The  Friend." 

NEVER  DESPAIR. 

"  In  this  case  thou  oughtest  not  to  be  dejected,  nor  to 
despair,  but  at  God's  will  to  stand  steadily,  and 
whatever  comes  upon  thee,  to  endure  it  for  the  glory 
of  Jesus  Christ ;  for  after  winter  followeth  summer ; 
after  night  the  day  returneth  ;  and  after  a  tempest,  a 
great  calm." —  Thomas  a  Kempis, 

Traveller,  on  the  thorny  path, 

Wearied  with  a  thousand  cares, 
Burdened  with  a  thousand  woes, 

Heavenward  lift  thy  hopes  and  prayers ; 
Shrink  not  in  the  hour  of  trial ; 

Bide  thy  time  in  earnest  faith  ; 
Bear  thee  up  without  despairing  ; 

Live  as  that  one  lived,  who  saith, 


After  winter  cometh  summer ; 

After  night  returns  the  day  ; 
After  tempests,  calms,  returning, 
Fling  the  threatening  clouds  away. 

Mourning  one,  with  moistened  eye, 

Writhing  under  fancied  loss, 
Think  of  Christ's  afflictions  here; 

Keep  thine  eye  upon  the  cross. 
Stand  thou  firm  without  dejection  'r 
"  Stand  thou  steady  at  God's  will ; 
And  whatever  comes  upon  thee," 
Bear  it  firm,  remembering  still — 
After  winter  cometh  summer  ; 

After  night  returns  the  day  ; 
After  tempests,  calms,  returning, 
Fling  the  threatening  clouds  away. 

Christian,  who  art  bowed  down, 

By  the  burden  of  thy  woes  ; 
Yet,  firm-hearted,  keep  good  courage, 

Though  surrounded  by  thy  foes. 
Bear  affliction  for  His  glory  ; 

Bear  with  patience,  sorrow's  sting; 
Never  shrinking,  never  failing, 
Ever  yet  remembering, 

After  winter  comes  the  summer  ; 

After  night  returns  the  day  ; 
After  tempests,  calms,  returning, 
Fling  the  threatening  clouds  away. 


Wearing  of  the  Suffolk  Coast. — A  lady  of 
our  acquaintance,  who  has  lately  visited  the 
coast  of  Suffolk,  writes  as  follows  respecting 
the  rapid  wearing  away  of  the  cliffs  : 

'  The  rapid  disappearance  of  this  coast  is  its 
most  interesting  feature.  One  reads  of  it 
without  realizing  it.  When  one  stands  on  the 
site  of  Dunwich,  once  a  great  city  of  twenty- 
churches,  and  sees  the  heaps  of  ruin,  and  a  lit- 
tle miserable  fishing  village,  and  the  quiet  blue 
sea  washing  smoothly  over  all  the  rest,  it  is  a 
very  strange  feeling  which  is  induced.  The 
common  rate  of  destruction  is  about  twenty  or 
thirty  feet  a-year,  but  in  some  places  much 
more.  The  inhabitants  see  field  after  field, 
house  after  house,  swept  away.  At  Cromer,  as 
you  walk  on  the  sands,  looking  up,  you  see  the 
floors  and  rafters  of  houses  which  have  been 
undermined  and  washed  away,  sticking  in  cre- 
vices of  the  cliff,  with  a  most  desolate  aspect, 
and  good  houses  standing  empty,  abandoned 
to  their  fate,  because  the  sea  has  now  en- 
croached, too  near  to  admit  of  a  further  resi- 
dence being  safe.  A  good  deal  of  this  town, 
(Cromer)  is  gone,  and  the  rest,  as  well  as  a 
noble  old  church,  must  inevitably  follow  ere 
long.  It  is  curious  that  people  should  go  on 
building  on  a  cliff  which  they  see  crumbling 
before  their  eyes.  A  gentleman  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood has  built  a  house  in  one  of  these  pla- 
ces, and  spent  £1000  in  trying  to  wall  out  the 
sea.  His  defences  were  soon  swept  away. 
He  has  now  repaired  them  at  nearly  the  same 
expense.  They  are  like  huge  fortifications 
faced  with  flint.  How  long  they  will  last  is  a 
wonder.' — Chambers'  Journal. 


Example. — The  influence  of  the  good  man 
ceases  not  at  death  ;  he,  as  the  visible  agent, 
is  removed,  but  the  light  and  influence  of  his 
example  still  remains  ;  and  the  moral  elements 
of  this  world  will  long  show  the  traces  of  his 
vigour  and  purity,  just  as  the  western  sky,  af- 
ter the  sun  has  set,  still  displays  the  glowing 
traces  of  the  departed  orb. — Late  paper. 


Strength  of  the  Human  Frame. — One  of  the 
most  remarkable  and  inexplicable  experiments 
relative  to  the  strength  of  the  human  frame  is, 
that  in  which  a  heavy  man  is  raised  with  the 
greatest  facility  when  he  is  lifted  up  the  instant 
that  his  own  lungs  and  those  of  the  persons 
who  raise  him  are  inflated  with  air.  The 
heaviest  person  in  the  party  lies  down  upon 
two  chairs,  his  legs  being  supported  by  the  one 
and  his  back  by  the  other.    Four  persons,  one 
at  each  leg  and  one  at  each  shoulder,  then  try 
to  raise  him,  and  find  his  dead  weight  to  be 
very  great,  from  the  difficulty  they  experience 
in  supporting  him.    When  he  is  replaced  in 
the  chair,  each  of  the  four  persons  take  hold  of 
his  body  as  before,  and  the  person  to  be  lifted 
up  gives  two  signals  by  clapping  his  hands. 
At  the  first  signal,  he  himself  and  his  four  lif- 
ters begin  to  draw  a  long  full  breath,  and  when 
the  inhalation  is.  completed,  or  the  lungs  filled, 
the  second  signal  is  given  for  raising  the  per- 
son from  the  chair.    To  his  own  surprise, 
and  that  of  his  bearers,  he  rises  with  the 
greatest  facility,  ;as  if  he  were  no  heavier 
than  a  feather.     Sometimes,  when   one  of 
the  bearers  perform  his  part  ill,  by  making  the 
inhaling  out  of  time,  the  part  of  the  body  which 
he  tries  to  raise  is  left  behind.    The  experi- 
ment was  performed  at  Venice  by  sustaining 
the  heaviest  man  of  the  party  on  the  points  of 
the  forefingers  of  six  persons.    It  is  asserted 
that  the  experiment  will  not  succeed  if  the  per- 
son  to  be  lifted  is  placed  upon  a  board,  and  the 
strength  of  the  individuals  applied  to  the  board. 
— Brewster's  Natural  Magic. 


Alabama. — A  special  committee  of  the  Ala- 
bama legislature  has  reported  a  bill  prohibiting, 
under  severe  penalties,  the  introduction  of  slaves 
by  traders  or  non-residents.  The  committee 
complain,  that  the  slave  population  is  becoming 
too  numerous  for  the  interest  and  security  of  the 
citizens  of  the  State ;  and  that  non-resident 
planters  send  their  slaves  into  it,  and  withdraw 
the  proceeds  of  their  labour  to  be  expended  in 
other  States.  They  further  express  the  fear 
that,  as  popular  opinion  is  setting  itself  against 
the  continuation  of  slavery  in  Kentucky,  Vir- 
ginia, and  other  States,  they  may  be  overrun 
with  this  class  of  population. — Late  paper. 


Canine  Sagacity. — A  contemporary  relates 
an  instance  of  canine  sagacity  : — A  dog  ran 
against  an  old  gentleman  and  knocked  him 
down,  but  instead  of  passing  on,  after  the  man- 
ner of  cab  and  omnibus  drivers,  he  stopped 
and  made  several  attempts  to  raise  him,  by 
seizing  the  collar  of  his  coat,  but  being  unsuc- 
cessful, he  waited  until  some  persons  came  to  his 
assistance,  all  the  while  looking  on  anxiously, 
until  it  had  been  ascertained  that  no  serious 
mischief  had  been  done,  when  its  countenance 
brightened  up,  and  it  went  on  its  way,  waging 
its  tail  rejoicingly. 


Love  and  Friendship. — Love  is  the  shadow 
of  the  morning,  which  decreases  as  the  day 
advances.  Friendship  is  the  shadow  of  the 
evening,  which  strengthens  with  the  setting 
sun  of  life. — La  Fontaine. 
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OF  THE  RELIGIOUS  PROGRESS  OF  THE 

"People  called  Quakers"  in  Pennsylvania. 

BY  SAMUEL  SMITH. 
[Continued  from  page  173.) 

1699. 

Richard  Hoskins,  from  Philadelphia,  went 
this  year  to  visit  Friends  in  England,  in  the 
service  of  the  ministry. 

In  the  same  year,  Sarah  Clemens,  from 
London,  visited  these  provinces  upon  the  like 
occasion,  with  good  acceptance. 

Richard  Gove,  of  Philadelphia,  having  been 
to  England  on  a  religious  visit,  this  year  re- 
turned, and  with  him  came  John  Eastaugh,  the 
first  time  in  the  service  of  the  ministry,  who 
travelled  to  the  meetings  of  Friends  on  the  con- 
tinent with  good  satisfaction. 

James  Dickenson,  whose  first  and  second 
visits  have  been  mentioned  already,  did  this 
year  send  the  following  epistle  to  Friends  in 
these  provinces. 

«  Rogerskail,  27  of  First  month,  1699. 
"  Dear  Friends  : 

"  In  the  love  of  God  my  soul  dearly  salutes 
you  all  in  the  Seed  of  life,  in  which  we  are 
united  the  whole  world  over,  and  are  bound  up 
in  that  one  eternal  Power  and  Spirit  by  which 
we  have  been  gathered  to  be  a  people,  to  ap- 
pear in  the  world  to  make  mention  of  his 
Name,  and  that  in  Truth  and  righteousness. 
All  wait  low  in  the  depth  of  humility  daily,  to 
feel  the  operation  and  opening  of  his  Power 
upon  your  spirits,  that  by  it  you  may  be  all 
guided  in  true  fear  and  wisdom,  in  all  your  ex- 
ercises and  services  for  God  in  your  several 
gifts  and  places  that  God  has  committed  to 
your  trust  and  charge ;  that  you  all  be  show- 
ing forth  the  glory,  and  power,  and  wisdom 
of  Him  that  hath  called  you  out  of  the  dark 
world,  and  its  ways,  customs,  and  fashions, 
into  his  marvellous  Light,  to  walk  therein,  and 
to  be  faithful  witnesses  for  him  ;  and  that  your 
lights  may  so  shine  before  men,  that  they  may 
see  your  good  works  that  may  glorify  your 
Father  which  is  in  heaven.  My  spirit  and  life 
is  often  with  you  in  my  secret  retirements  unto 
the  Lord  in  those  remote  parts  of  the  world. 
Oh,  my  bowels  yearn  towards  you  night  and 
day,  for  your  growth  and  prosperity  in  the 
Truth,  that  you  may  be  kept  under  the  govern- 
ment of  Christ,  where  his  peace  will  daily  rise 
up  in  your  souls,  which  will  far  transcend  all 
earthly  enjoyments,  and  redeem  your  affec- 
tions out  of  the  earth,  and  the  snares  and  cor- 
ruptions that  are  in  it,  and  will  draw  your  af- 
fections heavenwards,  and  to  seek  those  things 
that  are  above  ;  so  will  the  Lord  bless  you  eve- 
ry way,  both  inwardly  and  outwardly,  and 
your  table  will  never  become  a  trap  and  a 
snare  to  you.  Treasure  the  advice  given  of 
ola1,  '  Trust  not  in  uncertain  riches,  but  in  the 
living  God,'  and  then  he  will  abundantly  bless 
those  parts  of  the  world  where  it  is  your  lot  to 
dwell ;  he  will  be  as  a  wall  of  fire  round  about 
you,  and  make  your  enemies  to  be  at  peace 
with  you.  Keep  low,  there  is  your  safety,  and 
look  not  out,  but  to  the  Lord,  whose  eye  is 
watching  over  you  for  good,  and  his  hand  is 
full  of  blessings  to  be  poured  down  upon  you, 
if  you  give  him  not  occasion  to  withhold  them 


from  you  by  letting  your  minds  wander  from 
him.  Therefore  let  an  holy  care  and  zeal  be 
kept  in  by  all ;  to  keep  their  minds  close  to  the 
Lord  ;  so  will  he  bring  up  a  godly  concern 
upon  your  minds  for  the  honour  of  God,  and  a 
holy  strict  discipline  amongst  you,  that  all  that 
profess  the  holy  Truth,  walk  as  becomes 
Truth  in  their  life  and  conversation.  And  that 
those  that  do  not,  be  dealt  with,  and  if  possible, 
be  reclaimed ;  and  if  not,  to  clear  the  holy 
Truth  of  them,  and  to  wipe  off' the  scandal  that 
may  be  cast  upon  your  holy  profession  by 
their  disorderly  walkings.  I  do  not  write 
these  things  because  you  know  them  not,  but 
to  stir  up  your  minds  to  put  them  in  practice  ; 
and  in  order  thereto  we  are  in  the  practice  of 
appointing  two  or  more  faithful  Friends  in 
every  particular  meeting,  to  take  inspection 
into  the  conversation  of  Friends,  how  they 
walk  as  becomes  Truth ;  and  these  Friends,  of 
every  meeting  which  we  call  a  Preparative 
Meeting,  because  it  fits  those  that  are  appoint- 
ed to  give  a  true  account  to  the  Monthly  Meet- 
ing, that  often  consists  of  several,  and  takes  a 
great  deal  of  work  from  the  Monthly  Meeting, 
things  being  done  without  going  there.  We 
find  great  benefit  in  a  strict  discipline,  and  there 
is  great  need  of  it.  I  desire  you  to  keep  in 
the  unity  of  the  Spirit,  which  is  the  bond  of 
peace,  and  stir  up  one  another  to  love  and 
good  works  ;  and  those  that  God  hath  trusted 
with  heavenly  gifts,  may  all  improve  them  to 
his  glory.  And  stir  up  one  another  to  visit  re- 
mote parts  that  want  help,  as  Virginia,  Caroli- 
na, New  England,  Barbadoes,  Jamaica,  Anti- 
gua, Nevis  ;  and  let  all  be  done  in  the  love  of 
God.  So  will  he  bless  you  with  spiritual  bless- 
ings in  his  Son  Jesus  Christ,  in  whom  I  dear- 
ly salute  you  all,  letting  you  know  I  am  well 
every  way,  and  to  God's  eternal  arm  of  power 
I  commit  you  all,  and  remain  your  friend  and 
brother  in  the  holy  Truth, 

James  Dickenson." 
This  year  Samuel  Jennings,  from  West  Jer- 
sey, and  Thomas  Duckett,  from  Pennsylvania, 
visited  the  meetings  in  New  England  together. 

O  DO 

The  2d  of  the  Eighth  month,  this  year,  died 
Arthur  Cooke,  of  Philadelphia.  He  came  over 
among  some  of  the  first  settlers  ;  since  his  ar- 
rival had  borne  many  of  the  most  considerable 
posts  in  the  government,  which  he  seems  to 
have  discharged  with  a  good  character. 

The  6th  of  the  same  month  died  Thomas 
Fitzwater,  from  whom  George  Keith  had  tak- 
en some  of  his  first  public  exceptions.  He 
was,  notwithstanding,  long  in  good  esteem  as 
a  member  and  minister  of  the  meeting  of 
Friends  in  Philadelphia. 

This  year  Edward  Bourne,  of  Worcester, 
sent  the  following  epistle  to  Friends  in  these 
provinces,  and  other  parts  of  America. 

"  Dearly  beloved  in  the  Lord,  who  are  the 
children  of  Abraham,  according  to  the  promise 
of  God  to  him,  you  who  do  believe  in  God  and 
in  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  the  Seed  in  whom  the 
promises  of  God  are  sure,  being  yea  and  amen 
in  him ;  in  whom  all  the  families  of  the  earth 
are  blessed  with  faithful  Abraham,  who  saw 
his  day,  and  rejoiced  and  was  glad.  To  you 
is  my  love  unto  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the 
Son  of  the  most  high  God,  possessor  of  heaven 
and  earth,  wishing,  praying  and  desiring  that 


grace,  mercy  and  peace  from  God  the  Father, 
through  Jesus  Christ,  may  abound  unto  you, 
and  be  multiplied  and  increase  in  and  amongst 
you  more  and  more,  that  you  may  be  enriched 
with  his  grace,  to  the  full  assurance  of  his  love 
unto  you,  in  his  great  mercy  and  unspeakable 
loving-kindness  unto  you  in  Christ  Jesus,  who 
was  sent  by  God,  the  Father,  into  the  world, 
that  we  might  every  one  of  us  be  blessed  in 
him,  and  by  whom  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
Adam  are  justified  from  those  things,  which, 
by  the  law  of  Moses,  the  observers  thereof 
could  not  be  justified  from. 

"  Unto  you  is  my  love  extended  unto,  and 
handed  forth  unto,  herein  through  Jesus  Christ, 
the  Prince  of  Peace,  whom  God  gave  in  his 
mercy,  and  compassion,  and  loving-kindness 
unto  us,  to  be  a  ransom  for  us,  to  be  testified  of 
in  due  time,  that  we  might  be  saved  through 
faith  in  his  Name  ;  unto  which  Name  every 
knee  must  bow,  both  of  things  in  heaven,  and 
of  things  in  the  earth  ;  in  whose  Name  salva- 
tion is  come  unto  you,  and  peace  has  been 
preached  unto  you  therein.  By  him  the  Lord 
speaks  unto  the  children  of  men  ;  whom  who- 
soever giveth  up  to  hear  and  obey  in  all  things 
whatsoever  he  speaketh  unto  them  by  him, 
they  are  in  the  way  to  know  it  to  be  well  with 
them  forever.  Therefore,  be  ye  exhorted  to 
keep  to  the  Truth,  which  leads  to  undefiledness 
of  mind  and  conscience,  which  leads  to  love  and 
good  works,  without  being  weary  of  well-doing, 
which  leads  to  love  and  unity  in  the  spotless 
and  pure  and  holy  Truth  ;  and  to  be  of  one. 
heart  and  of  one  mind,  and  so  to  be  like-mind- 
ed according  to  the  mind  of  God  the  Father, 
and  Christ  Jesus,  that  it  may  be  well  with  you 
forever  ;  and  which  leads  out  of  strife  and  con- 
tention and  contrary-mindedness  one  towards 
another,  to  speak  the  same  things,  and  to  walk 
by  the  same  rule,  even  the  measure  of  the  Spi- 
rit which  God  hath  given  you,  that  you  might 
be  led  thereby  in  all  things,  and  not  contrary 
thereunto  in  any  one  thing ;  that  you  may  be 
blessed  by  him  through  Jesus  Christ  therein  ; 
that  the  living  God,  who  is  the  Father  of  Spi- 
rits, who  is  the  Father  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ,  may  pour  down  his  blessings 
upon  you  ;  that  the  plant  which  his  own  right 
hand  hath  planted,  may  by  his  watering  bring 
forth  fruit  to  his  praise. 

"  So,  dear  Friends,  serve  him  and  worship 
him,  even  as  he  rcquireth  the  same  at  your 
hands,  who  is  God  in  heaven  above  and  in  the 
earth  beneath,  and  Lord  over  all  the  works  of 
his  hands  ;  who  is  God,  blessed  forever.  Be 
diligent  in  meeting  together  upon  this  God  and 
Lord,  to  wait  upon  him,  to  attend,  and  that 
with  all  diligence;  for  surely  he  is  worthy 
thereof  above  all.  And  that  you  may  do  his 
will,  his  holy  will,  in  earth  as  it  is  done  in 
heaven  ;  that  you  may  know  it  to  be  well  with 
you  always,  through  his  great  mercy  and  lov- 
ing-kindness unto  you  in  Christ  Jesus.  Amen  ! 
So  suffer  the  word  of  exhortation  to  have  place 
in  you,  which  is  for  your  good  ;  be  ye  stirred 
up  to  persevere  in  well-doing,  without  slacking 
your  hands  and  giving  over,  that  you  may  re- 
ceive the  reward  of  Well  done,  thou  good  and 
faithful  servant ;  that  the  Lord,  who  is  the 
righteous  Judge  of  heaven  and  earth,  may  be 
your  shield  and  exceeding  great  reward. 
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«  And  now,  dear  Friends,  having  eased  my- 
self with  writing  to  you,  with  entire  desires  to 
God,  whoknoweth  our  hearts,  for  you  all,  that 
every  one  who  hath  begun  to  do  in  serving  the 
Lord  as  ought  to  be  done  by  you  all,  may  con- 
tinue in  this  holy  way,  and  that  with  clean  hands 
and  pure  hearts  you  may  grow  stronger  and 
stronger,  so  as  to  be  made  strong  in  the  Lord 
by  him  who  is  able  to  do  this  great  work  for 
you  and  in  you,  that  you  may  be  mighty  in 
him,  by  and  through  the  power  of  his  might  to 
your  everlasting  joy,  and  comfort,  and  refresh- 
ment, by  and  through  Christ  Jesus,  I  may 
cease  from  writing  to  you  now,  but  not  from 
love  and  desires  to  God  for  you,  that  you  may 
dwell  together  in  his  holy  fear  and  counsel, 
living  in  love  and  good  will  towards  one  ano- 
ther and  towards  all  people.  I  commend  you 
to  the  Lord,  and  to  the  Word  of  his  grace, 
which  is  with  you,  that  you  may  hear  and  do 
all  that  the  righteous  Judge  shall  command 
you  to  obey  him  therein,  and  which  Word  is 
able  to  save  the  soul,  that  in  his  holy  covenant 
of  light,  life,  and  peace,  you  may  be  preserved 
to  the  end." 

«  Third  month,  1699. 
"  Postscript. 

"Remembering  it  was  dear  George  Fox's 
desire,  many  years  since,  who  is  now  with  the 
Lord,  that  I  should  send  an  epistle  to  Friends 
in  Barbadoes,  and  beyond  the  sea  elsewhere, 
which  till  now  I  cannot  say  I  found  required  of 
me,  and  who  never  put  me  upon  any  service 
for  the  Lord  and  his  people,  (as  I  can  remem- 
ber,) but  the  Lord  led  me  to  perform,  sooner 
or  later  ;  and  therefore  I  do  desire  that  copies 
of  it  may  be  communicated  to  Friends  in  Bar- 
badoes, and  in  other  places  beyond  the  seas,  to 
be  read  in  their  meetings  in  the  fear  of  the 
Lord,  as  in  your  meetings  in  Pennsylvania, 
and  New  Jersey,  and  in  Maryland  and  Virgi- 
nia, for  which  end  I  send  it,  hoping  my  old 
friends  and  neighbours  who  came  from  Wor 
cester  city  and  from  these  parts,  with  other 
dear  Friends  there,  will  be  careful  according 
to  the  will  of  God,  to  answer  me  in  this  my 
desire.  With  my  dear  love  to  you  all  in  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  rests  your  dear  friend  and 
brother, 

Edward  Bourne 

(To  be  continued.) 

Moderation. — Let  your  desires  and  aver- 
sions to  the  common  objects  and  occurrences 
of  this  life  be  but  few  and  feeble.  Make 
your  daily  business  to  moderate  your  aversions 
and  desires,  and  to  govern  them  by  reason 
This  will  guard  you  against  many  a  ruffle  of 
spirit,  both  of  anger  and  sorrow. —  Watts. 

For  "  The  Friend." 

Mary  Todd. 

Tn  looking  over  one  of  the  early  numbers  of 
the  Annual  Monitor,  I  met  with  the  following 
short  account  of  Mary  Todd,  wife  of  John  Todd, 
of  Theberton,  England.  Her  example  and 
Christian  zeal  in  the  attendance  of  meetings 
for  worship  and  discipline,  I  thought  might 
perhaps  incite  some  of  the  lukewarm  and  indif- 
ferent among  us  to  greater  faithfulness  ;  and 
in  not  too  easily  giving  way  to  discouragement 
in  the  assembling  themselves  with  their  breth- 


ren, for  the  purpose  of  performing  that  wor- 
ship which  is  due  to  Him,  "  from  whom  alone 
cometh  every  good  and  perfect  gift;"  and 
who  will  be  found  to  the  obedient  soul  "  a  very 
present  helper  in  every  time  of  need." 

Mary  Todd  was  brought  up  in  the  princi- 
ples of  the  established  church,  of  which  she 
continued  an  upright  member  till  after  her 
marriage,  when  both  herself  and  husband  be- 
came dissatisfied  with  its  forms  and  ceremo- 
monies,  and  were  led  to  embrace  the  principles 
of  Friends.  Steadily  pursuing  the  path  of 
duty,  she  became  a  good  example  in  consisten- 
cy of  conduct,  and  a  remarkable  instance  of 
humble  contentment. 

The  station  allotted  her  in  life  was  amongst 
the  industrious  poor  ;  but  she  could  rejoicingly 
say  from  experience,  "  God  is  no  respecter  of 
persons."  "  Godliness,  with  contentment,  is 
great  gain." 

She  was  very  diligent  in  the  attendance  of 
meetings  at  home,  and  also  of  the  Monthly 
Meetings,  at  the  distance  of  sixteen  and  twen- 
ty-four miles,  which  she  mostly  travelled  on 
foot.  When  told  it  was  an  arduous  undertak- 
ing for  her,  she  would  reply  :  "  O,  no  !  I  can 
never  feel  sufficiently  grateful  for  the  privilege 
I  esteem  it,  thus  to  join  with  my  Friends,  and 
for  the  encouragement  and  strength  I  am  some- 
times favoured  to  derive." 

She  was  deeply  concerned  for  the  welfare 
of  her  neighbours,  both  as  it  regarded  their 
spiritual  and  temporal  wants,  and  had  some- 
times a  word  of  counsel  in  season  to  impart  to 
them  ;  so  that  her  death,  which,  though  she 
had  been  long  in  declining  health,  was  at  last 
very  sudden,  has  been  much  felt  by  those 
amongst  whom  she  resided ;  but  a  sweet  hope 
remains,  that  through  the  mercy  of  Redeeming 
Love,  she  has  received  the  end  of  her  faith, 
even  the  salvation  of  her  soul. 

She  deceased  the  10th  of  Eleventh  month, 
1822,  aged  sixty-seven  years. 


tion  on  the  miseries  and  calamities  of  war,  by 
men  professing  on  all  hands  the  peaceable  Sa- 
viour, was  the  sculls  and  other  bones  of  human 
bodies,  of  the  same  flesh  and  blood  with  us,- — 
for  God  made  of  one  blood  all  nations, — who 
never  had  received  burial ;  but  their  flesh  had 
no  doubt  been  rent  from  their  bones  by  the 
wild  beasts,  and  dogs,  and  fowls  of  the  air." 

What  terror  must  the  inhabitants  of  a  city 
be  thrown  into,  when  surrounded  by  an  army 
of  furious,  unprincipled  men,  whose  profession 
is  butchering  their  fellow-creatures !  Who 
can  contemplate  without  sensations  of  horror, 
the  fearful  destruction,  the  shrieks  and  anguish 
of  husbands,  wives  and  children,  in  the  midst 
of  fire  and  blood,  and  falling  houses,  when  a 
city  is  bombarded  by  a  powerful  navy — or  the 
pining  misery  produced  by  famine  and  camp 
fever — or  of  a  field  covered  with  mutilated  hu- 
man bodies  of  the  wounded,  the  dying  and  the 
dead — a  scene  which  we  may  suppose  beatified 
spirits  who  joy  when  one  sinner  repenteth,  must 
turn  from  ;  and  can  that  man  be  a  Christian — 
can  he  be  clothed  with  the  feelings  which  man 
ought  always  to  cherish  towards  his  fellow 
man — feelings  of  tenderness  and  mercy — who 
coolly  and  deliberately  pleads  in  the  legislative 
hall  for  war,  for  the  savage  destruction  of  be- 
ings created  for  God's  glory,  having  immortal 
souls,  every  one  of  which  must  give  an  ac- 
count to  Him  in  the  day  of  judgment,  and  re- 
ceive a  reward  for  the  deeds  of  this  life?  Let 
such  pause,  and  reflect  whether  in  that  awful 
day  they  will  wish  to  find  their  garments 
stained  with  the  blood  of  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren, whom  their  voice  has  doomed  to  death, 
and  perhaps  rushed  into  the  presence  of  their 
Almighty  Creator,  unprepared — some  of  them 
steeped  in  revenge  and  murder  ! 


For  "The Friend." 

The  Horrors  of  War. 

Travelling  in  Ireland  in  the  year  1698, 
Thomas  Story  mentions,  when  at  Limerick, 
"  we  viewed  some  of  the  effects  of  the  late 
siege  there,  and  observed  that  the  walls  of 
some  houses,  as  well  as  of  the  city,  had  been 
much  shattered  with  many  large  cannon-shot, 
and  that  great  breaches  had  been  made  by 
King  William's  army.  We  viewed  also  the 
ruins  of  the  outworks  and  bastions,  and  many 
unrepaired  desolations,  as  so  many  characters 
of  the  indignation  of  Him,  who  justly  gives 
men  up  to  the  destruction  of  one  another  in  fu- 
rious wars,  when  they  like  not  to  retain  God 
in  their  thoughts,  nor  really  to  embrace  his 
Son,  the  Prince  of  love,  peace  and  concord, 
though  in  words  they  confess  him." 

"  We  lodged  at  Dundalk,  where  we  had  op- 
portunity to  see  the  place  of  the  late  miserable 
camps,  where  such  numbers  died  in  great  dis- 
tress. Here  we  saw  many  proofs  of  the  mis- 
ery which  many  souls  had  endured  in  time  of 
sickness,  in  a  cold  and  wet  winter  season ;  but 
that  which  most  of  all  gave  occasion  for  reflec- 


Hard  Times  for  Topers. — In  most  of  the 
towns  of  Connecticut,  topers  are  literally  de- 
prived of  the  means  of  getting  drunk.  The 
law  utterly  forbids  the  sale  of  wines  and  spirit- 
uous liquors,  in  either  large  or  small  quantities, 
except  by  license  from  the  board  of  Commis- 
sioners. In  most  of  the  towns  they  refuse  to 
grant  licenses.  In  New  Haven  and  New; 
London,  none  but  apothecaries  are  licensed, 
and  they  are  required  to  keep  a  record  of  all 
they  sell. — Late  paper, 


Steam  and  Horse  Power  Svperceded. — An 
ingenious  Yankee,  of  Worcester,  Massachu- 
setts, has  constructed  a  carriage  for  travelling 
on  common  roads  without  horse  power.  It 
consists  of  a  light  frame  upon  three  wheels,  so 
constructed,  that  small  power  applied  to  a 
crank,  propels  the  vehicle  with  great  velocity 
over  any  common  road.  By  means  of  simple 
machinery  the  carriage  may  be  turned  in  anj 
direction.  The  whole  concern,  though  mad< 
entirely  of  iron,  with  the  two  principal  wheelsfeer 
about  four  feet  in  diameter,  is  very  light. — 
Late  paper. 


Or 


The  Value  of  Time. — The  story  of  Malanc 
thon  affords  a  striking  lecture  on  the  value  o 
time,  which  was,  that  whenever  he  made  an  ap 
pointment,  he  expected  not  only  the  hour  bu 


the  minute  to  be  fixed,  that  the  day  might  no 
run  out  in  the  idleness  of  suspense 
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For  "The  Friend." 

The  Duties  of  our  Day. 

The  living  members  of  the  church  of  Christ, 
in  every  age  of  the  Christian  world,  have  been 
called  to  endure  tribulations  and  afflictions  for 
the  trial  of  their  faith,  which  the  apostle  tells 
us,  "  is  much  more  precious  than  gold  ;"  that 
the  foundation  of  their  belief  and  hope  may  be 
tried  and  proved,  whether  it  be  upon  that  Rock 
which  can  never  be  shaken,  or  upon  anything 
that  perisheth  ;  as  it  is  written,  "  Every  man's 
work  shall  be  made  manifest ;  for  the  day 
shall  declare  it,  because  it  shall  be  revealed  by 
fire ;  and  the  fire  shall  try  every  man's  work, 
of  what  sort  it  is." 

The  present  seems  to  be  a  day  in  which  it  is 
especially  needful  for  the  members  of  our  reli- 
gious Society,  often  to  "  recur  to  first  princi- 
ples," and  through  the  aid  of  that  blessed  Spirit 
which  is  "  a  disccrner  of  the  thoughts  and  in- 
tents of  the  heart,"  endeavour  to  see  what  is 
the  ground  of  the  profession  we  are  making  to 
the  world.  It  is  essential,  not  only  to  the  pre- 
servation of  the  unity  of  the  body,  but  also  to 
the  welfare  and  growth  of  each  individual,  that 
the  members  should  be  sound  in  faith  and  doc- 
trine ;  not  "  led  away  into  vain  speculations," 
or  carried  about  by  any  "  fine  spun  and  empty 
theories."  But  it  is  not  merely  an  assent  of 
the  understanding  to  that  which  is  sound  and 
practical,  "  according  to  godliness,"  neither  is 
a  verbal  acknowledgment  of  the  excellency  of 
those  precious  testimonies  which  our  forefathers 
in  the  Truth  so  nobly  contended  and  suffered 
for,  all  that  is  required,  in  this  day  of  degene- 
racy from  pure,  primitive  Quakerism.  It  is  of 
great  importance  for  all  those  professing  to 
have  "  received  Christ  Jesus,"  to  be  found 
"  walking  in  Him,"  that  they  may  "  adorn  the 
doctrine  of  God  our  Saviour  in  all  things,"  and 
"  show  out  of  a  good  conversation,  their  works 
with  meekness  of  wisdom."  Thus  their  light 
would  so  "  shine  before  men,  that  others  see- 
ing their  good  works,  would  glorify  our  Father 
which  is  in  heaven." 

It  must  be  acknowledged,  there  are  many 
things  within  our  own  borders  to  perplex  and 
discourage  the  seeking  mind,  and  much  cause 
for  painful  exercise  to  the  faithful  servants  of 
the  Most  High  ;  but  surely  it  is  no  time  for  the 
trained  soldiers  in  the  Lamb's  army  to  give 
back,  or  for  the  valiants  in  Israel  to  stand,  as 
"  with  their  hands  upon  their  loins,"  dismayed 
at  (he  devastations  which  the  enemy  has  made, 
and  is  making,  within  our  camp  ;  rather  let 
those  that  are  equipped  by  the  Captain  of  the 
Lord's  host  with  the  "  armour  of  righteous- 
ness," "  put  on  strength  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord,"  and  contend  for  the  faith  which  was 
once,  and  is  yet  delivered  lo  the  saints,  in  what- 
3ver  way  and  time  He  may  be  pleased  to  lead 
them. 

"  The  Lord's  hand  is  not  shortened,  that  it 
cannot  save."  His  power  is  the  same  now 
hat  it  was  when  our  early  Friends  were  so 
•emarkably  raised  up,  to  testify  against  the 
'ain  customs  and  superstitions  of  a  world  lying 
a  wickedness;  and  if  we  are  but  engaged  as 
'with  the  heart  of  one  man,"  under  the  guid- 
nce  of  that  wisdom  which  is  from  above,  to 
reserve  our  precious  doctrines  andtestimonies 


upon  their  ancient  foundation,  the  day  is  ap- 
proaching when  our  Society  will  again  shine 
forth  in  renewed  brightness,  and  "  judges  will 
be  restored  as  at  the  first,  and  counsellors  as 
at  the  beginning." 

The  following  extract  from  an  epistle  ad- 
dressed to  the  Society  of  Friends  by  that  wor- 
thy minister  of  the  gospel,  John  Woolman, 
appears  to  me  to  be  so  fraught  with  instructive 
counsel  and  caution,  that  I  think  it  right  to  of- 
fer it  for  insertion  in  "  The  Friend,"  believing 
it  will  be  acceptable  to  many  of  the  readers  of 
that  valuable  journal. 

"  '  The  church  is  called  the  body  of  Christ.' 
'  Christ  is  called  the  head  of  the  church.'  The 
church  is  called  'the  pillar  and  ground  of  the 
Truth.'  Thus  the  church  hath  a  name  that  is 
sacred,  and  the  necessity  of  keeping  this  name 
holy,  appears  evident.  For  where  a  number 
of  people  unite  in  a  profession  of  being  led  by 
the  Spirit  of  Christ,  and  publish  their  princi- 
ples to  the  world,  the  acts  and  proceedings  of 
that  people  may  in  some  measure  be  consider- 
ed as  such  which  Christ  is  the  author  of. 

"  Now,  while  we  stand  in  this  station,  if  the 
pure  light  of  life  is  not  followed  and  regarded 
in  our  proceedings,  we  are  in  the  way  of  pro- 
faning the  holy  Name,  and  of  going  back  tow- 
ard that  wilderness  of  sufferings  and  persecu- 
tions, out  of  which,  through  the  tender  mercies 
of  God,  a  church  hath  been  gathered.  '  Christ 
liveth  in  sanctified  vessels,'  and  where  they 
behold  his  holy  Name  profaned,  and  the  pure 
gospel  light  eclipsed,  through  the  unfaithful- 
ness of  any,  who  by  their  station  appear  to  be 
standard-bearers  under  the  Prince  of  peace, 
the  living  members  in  the  body  of  Christ,  in 
beholding  these  things,  do  in  some  degree  ex- 
perience the  fellowship  of  his  sufferings.  And 
as  the  wisdom  of  the  world  more  and  more 
takes  place  in  conducting  the  affairs  of  this 
visibly  gathered  church,  and  the  pure  leadings 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  are  less  waited  for  and  fol- 
lowed, so  the  true  suffering  Seed  is  more  and 
more  oppressed. 

"  My  mind  is  often  affected  with  a  sense  of 
the  condition  of  sincere-hearted  people  in  some 
kingdoms  where  liberty  of  conscience  is  not 
allowed,  many  of  whom  being  burdened  in  their 
minds  with  prevailing  superstition,  joined  with 
oppressions,  arc  often  under  sorrow.  And 
when  such  have  attended  to  that  pure  Light, 
which  hath  in  some  degree  opened  their  under- 
standings, and  for  their  faithfulness  thereto 
have  been  brought  to  examination  and  trial, 
how  heavy  are  the  persecutions  which  in  di- 
vers parts  of  the  world  are  exercised  upon 
them  !  How  mighty  as  to  the  outward  is  that 
power  by  which  they  are  borne  down  and  op- 
pressed ! 

"  There  have  been  in  times  past  severe  per- 
secutions under  the  English  government,  and 
many  sincere-hearted  people  have  suffered 
death  for  the  testimony  of  a  good  conscience, 
whose  faithfulness  in  their  day  hath  ministered 
encouragement  to  others,  and  been  a  blessing 
to  many  who  have  succeeded  them.  Thus, 
from  age  to  age,  the  darkness  being  more  and 
more  removed,  a  channel,  at  length,  through 
the  tender  mercies  of  God,  hath  been  opened 
for  the  exercise  of  the  pure  gift  of  the  gospel 
ministry,  without  interruption  from  outward 


power  ;  a  work,  the  like  of  which  is  rare,  and 
unknown  in  many  parts  of  the  world. 

"  As  these  things  are  often  fresh  in  my 
mind,  and  this  great  work  of  God  going  on  in 
the  earth  has  been  open  before  me,  that  liberty 
of  conscience  with  which  we  are  favoured,  has 
appeared  not  as  a  light  matter.  A  trust  is 
committed  to  us,  a  great  and  weighty  trust,  to 
which  our  diligent  attention  is  necessary. 
Wherever  the  active  members  of  this  visible 
gathered  church  use  themselves  to  that  which 
is  contrary  to  the  purity  of  our  principles,  it 
appears  to  be  a  breach  of  this  trust,  and  one 
step  back  toward  the  wilderness,  one  step  tow- 
ards undoing  what  God,  in  infinite  love,  hath 
done  through  his  faithful  servants  in  a  work  cf 
several  ages,  and  like  laying  the  foundation 
for  future  sufferings. 

"  I  feel  a  living  invitation  in  my  mind  to 
such  who  are  active  in  our  Religious  Society, 
that  we  may  lay  to  heart  this  matter,  and  con- 
sider the  station  in  which  we  stand  :  a  place  of 
outward  liberty,  under  the  free  exercise  of  our 
conscience  towards  God,  not  obtained  but 
through  gre.at  and  manifold  afflictions  of  those 
who  lived  before  us.  There  is  gratitude  due 
from  us  to  our  heavenly  Father,  and  justice 
to  our  posterity  : — can  our  hearts  endure  or 
our  hands  be  strong,  if  we  desert  a  cause  so 
precious,  if  we  turn  aside  from  a  work,  under 
which  so  many  have  patiently  laboured? 

"  May  the  deep  sufferings  of  our  Saviour  be 
so  dear  to  us,  that  we  may  never  trample 
under  foot  the  adorable  Son  of  God,  nor 
count  the  blood  of  the  covenant  unholy  !  May 
the  faithfulness  of  the  martyrs,  when  the  pros- 
pect of  death  by  fire  was  before  them,  be  re- 
membered !  And  may  the  patient,  constant 
sufferings  of  the  upright-hearted  servants  of 
God  in  later  ages  be  revived  into  our  mind  ! 
And  may  we  so  follow  on  to  know  the  Lord, 
that  neither  the  faithful  in  this  age,  nor  those  in 
ages  to  come,  may  ever  be  brought  under  suf- 
fering, through  our  sliding  back  from  the  work 
of  reformation  in  the  world. 

"  While  the  active  members  in  the  visible 
gathered  church  stand  upright,  and  the  affairs 
thereof  are  carried  on  under  the  leadings  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  although  disorders  may  arise 
among  us,  and  cause  many  exercises  to  those 
who  feel  the  care  of  the  churches  upon  them  ; 
yet,  while  these  continue  under  the  weight  of 
the  work,  and  labour  in  the  meekness  of  wis- 
dom for  the  help  of  others,  the  Name  of  Christ 
in  the  visible  gathered  church  may  be  kept  sa- 
cred. But-  while  they  who  are  active  in  the 
affairs  of  this  church  continue  in  a  manifest 
opposition  to  the  purity  of  our  principles,  this, 
as  the  prophet  Isaiah  expresseth  it,  is  as  when 
a  standard-bearer  fainteth.  And  thus  the  way 
opens  to  great  and  prevailing  degeneracy,  and 
to  sufferings  for  such,  who  through  the  power 
of  divine  Love  are  separated  to  the  gospel  of 
Christ,  and  cannot  unite  with  anything  which 
stands  in  opposition  to  the  purity  of  it. 

"  The  necessity  of  an  inward  stillness  hath, 
under  these  exercises,  appeared  clear  to  my 
mind  ;  in  true  silence  strength  is  renewed  ;  the 
mind  herein  is  weaned  from  all  things,  but  as 
they  may  be  enjoyed  in  the  divine  will. 
Where  the  fruits  of  that  spirit,  which  is  of  the 
world,  arc  brought  forth  by  many  who  profess 
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of  peace.  Christianity  is  throughout  a  reli- 
gion of  peace.  Heaven  is  the  abode  of  perfect 
and  everlasting  peace. 

Take  the  example  of  Christ.  Peace  was  a 
leading  theme  in  his  instructions,  and  a  promi- 
nent trait  in  his  character.  His  entire  doctrine 
was  peace  ;  his  spirit  was  the  very  essence 
of  peace;  his  whole  life  was  one  bright  exem- 
plification of  peace ;  peace  was  the  special 
legacy  he  bequeathed  to  his  disciples  ;  and  just 
before  bowing  his  head  in  death  on  the  cross, 
he  prayed  even  for  his  murderers,  and  thus 
set  an  example  for  all  his  followers  down  to  the 
end  of  time. 

So  with  the  first  disciples  of  Christ.  Every 
one  of  his  apostles  inculcated  peace,  just  like 
repentance  or  faith,  as  one  of  the  Christian's 
duties,  and  an  essential  element  of  the  Chris- 1 
tian  character.  They  exemplified  this  part  of 
their  religion  in  their  lives,  and  became  mar- 1 
tyrs  to  this  as  to  other  principles  of  the  Gos- 1 
pel.  Such  was  the  character  of  the  Church 
for  some  centuries  ;  and  Clarkson,  the  philan- 
thropist, has  proved  by  the  most  ample  evi- 
dence from,  the  early  Fathers  of  the  Church 
and  even  from  the  infidels  of  that  age,  that  the 
followers  of  Christ,  so  long  as  the  lamp  of 
Christianity  burnt  pure  and  bright,  abstained 
from  war  as  inconsistent  with  their  religion. 
They  used  to  say,  when  summoned  to  the 
work  of  blood,  lam  a  Christian,  and  I  cannot 
fight.  Let  all  the  professed  followers  of  Christ 
say,  We  are  Christians,  and  cannot  fight  ; 
and  how  soon  would  the  trade  of  blood  come 
under  the  effectual  ban  of  all  Christendom,  . and 
cease  from  the  civilized  world  for  ever! 

G.  C.  B. 

New  York,  Jan.  30, 1846. 
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source  of  strength  and  consolation  through  life, 
and  in  death,  to  its  brightest  and  best  members. 
The  account  of  the  convincement  of  Thomas 
Story  conveys  much  instruction,  provingthathis 
religion  was  the  product  of  obedience  to  the  reve- 
lations of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  his  heart,  and  a 
submission  to  those  baptisms  by  which  the 
dross  and  tin,  the  corruptions  of  the  first  and 
fallen  nature,  are  done  away.  It  was  not  a  re- 
ligion of  tradition,  or  education,  or  which  cost 
him  nothing ;  but  a  "quickening,  powerful 
work  begun  and  carried  on  by  the  Divine  hand 
in  the  inner  man,  the  verity  of  which  was 
proved  by  the  readiness  with  which  he  parted 
with  all  that  he  apprehended  stood  in  his  way 
to  obtaining  the  pearl  of  great  price.  While 
we  prize  the  privileges  of  a  birthright  in  the 
Society,  it  is  much  to  be  desired  that  more  of 
those  who  are  thus  made  nominal  members, 
might  be  induced  to  submit  to  the  same  blessed 
means  by  which  Thomas  Story  was  made 
such  a  dignified  and  useful  instrument  in  the 
Divine  hand,  that  so  they  might  become  happy 
possessors  of  the  benefits  and  the  privileges  of 
the  religion  they  profess." 

We  are  requested  by  the  Editors  to  state, 
that  the  second  number  is  in  press,  and  will 
shortly  be  sent  to  the  subscribers.  The  ninth 
volume,  bound,  is  ready  for  delivery  ;  and 
those  who  directed  their  copies  to  be  retained 
for  binding,  are  requested  to  send  for  them, 
with  directions  how  and  by  whom  they  are  to 
be  forwarded.  Those  for  members  of  New 
York  Yearly  Meeting  will  be  sent  to  William 
Birdsall,  248  Front  Street,  New  York,  who 
are  requested  to  apply  to  him  for  them.  Some 
of  the  previous  volumes  ordered  by  subscribers 
who  have  not  directed  a  discontinuance,  at 
least  as  far  as  the  Editors  are  aware,  remain 
in  his  hands — as  well  as  some  in  the  hands  of 
the  Editors — which  they  are  requested  to  apply 
for. 


to  be  led  by  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  and  cloudiness 
is  felt  to  be  gathering  over  the  visible  gathered 
church,  the  sincere  in  heart  who  abide  in  true 
stillness,  and  are  exercised  therein  before  the 
Lord  for  his  Name's  sake,  have  a  knowledge 
of  Christ  in  the  fellowship  of  his  sufferings  ; 
and  inward  thankfulness  is  felt  at  times,  that, 
through  Divine  Love,  our  own  wisdom  is  cast 
out,  and  that  forward  active  part  in  us  subject- 
ed, which  would  rise  and  do  something  in  the 
visible  gathered  church,  without  the  pure  lead- 
ings of  the  Spirit  of  Christ. 

"  While  aught  remains  in  us  different  from 
a  perfect  resignation  of  our  wills,  it  is  like  a 
seal  to  a  book,  wherein  is  written  that  good, 
and  acceptable,  and  perfect  will  of  God  con- 
cerning us  ;  but  when  our  minds  entirely  yield 
to  Christ,  that  silence  is  known  which  follow- 
eth  the  opening  of  the  last  of  the  seals.  Rev. 
viii.  1.  In  this  silence,  Ave  learn  abiding  in 
the  divine  will,  and  there  feel  that  we  have  no 
cause  to  promote,  but  that  only  in  which  the 
Light  of  life  directs  us  in  our  proceedings  ; 
and  that  the  alone  way  to  be  useful  in  the 
church  of  Christ,  is  to  abide  faithfully  under 
the  leadings  of  his  Holy  Spirit  in  all  cases ; 
and  being  thereby  preserved  in  purity  of  heart, 
and  holiness  of  conversation,  a  testimony  to 
the  purity  of  his  government  may  be  held  forth 
through  us  to  others." 


Peace  shonld  be  taught  by  Christian  Ministers. 

[Under  this  caption,  in  a  late  number  of  the 
Christian  Advocate,  the  leading  Methodist  jour- 
nal published  in  New  York,  we  find  the  follow- 
ing full  testimony  in  favour  of  Peace  Princi- 
ples.] 

Every  possible  view  of  the  subject  requires 
this  at  their  hands.  The  prophecies  of  the  Old 
Testament  respecting  the  Christianity  of  the 
New  describe  the  promised  Messiah  as  the 
Prince  of  Peace,  and  assure  us  that,  under  his 
spiritual  reign,  and  as  a  direct  result  of  his  re- 
ligion, "  they  shall  beat  their  swords  into 
ploughshares,  and  their  spears  into  pruning 
hooks ;  nation  shall  not  lift  up  sword  against 
nation,  neither  shall  they  learn  war  any 
more." 

Such  was  the  promise ;  and  now  mark  the 
beginning  of  its  fulfilment  on  the  coming  of  the 
promised  one.  Over  his  manger-cradle  in 
Belhlehem  was  seen  a  multitude  of  the  heaven- 
ly hosts  praising  God  and  saying,  "  Glory  to 
God  in  the  highest ;  and  on  earth  peace,  good 
will  to  men."  Can  we  suppose  that  these  an- 
gels, fresh  from  the  foot,  of  God's  throne, 
would  have  wasted  all  their  celestial  melody 
upon  a  theme  not  peculiar  to  the  Gospel,  and 
prominent  among  its  glorious,  heaven-descend- 
ed truths  ? 

Look  at  the  nature  and  the  facts  of  the  case. 
Peace  is  the  very  motto  of  our  religion.  It 
forms  one  of  its  most  marked,  most  glorious 
peculiarities.  It  is  one  of  its  grandest  objects, 
and  most  important  fruits  ;  a  point  to  which  its 
precepts,  provisions,  and  influences  all  tend  as 
their  final  result.  Its  spirit  pervades  the  New 
Testament.  The  whole  Bible  is  a  statute  book 
of  peace.  Our  Father  in  heaven  is  the  God 
of  peace.  Our  Redeemer  styles  himself  the 
Prince  of  peace.    The  Holy  Ghost  is  the  spirit 


"  J.  S."  will  find  Francis  Howgil's  encour- 
aging Prediction  in  our  last  volume,  page  23, 
prefaced  by  some  very  suitable  remarks  by  a 
correspondent.  Although  the  article  he  kindly 
furnished  is  not  available  for  our  pages,  we 
should  be  glad  to  hear  from  him  again. 

Friends'  Library. 

The  first  number  of  the  tenth  volume  has 
been  issued  commencing  with  the  very  valua- 
ble journal  of  Thomas  Story. 

The  Editors  say  :  "  It  contains  a  variety  of 
interesting  personal  narrative,  and  lucid  expla- 
nations of  the  doctrinal  views  of  the  Society  of 
Friends.  It  was  his  lot  to  be  frequently  en- 
gaged in  controversies  with  the  opponents  of 
Friends,  and  he  has  given  copious  and  instruc- 
tive details  respecting  these,  exhibiting  the  ob- 
jections of  his  adversaries  and  the  sound  Scrip- 
tural arguments  by  which  he  refuted  them. 
Both  the  doctrines  and  the  objections  brought 
against  them,  being  the  same,  down  to  the  pre- 
sent day,  the  journal  furnishes  clear  and  satis- 
factory solutions  of  the  difficulties  and  cavils 
by  which  those  who  are  inimical  to  Quakerism 
seek  to  puzzle  the  minds,  especially  of  the 
young,  and  to  shake  their  faith  in  the  sound- 
ness of  those  precious  principles  which  the  So- 
ciety has  ever  held,  and  which  have  proved  a 


A  Special  Meeting  of  the  Association  of 
Friends  for  the  Free  Instruction  of  Adult  Co- 
loured Persons,  will  be  held  in  E.  Brown's 
school-room,  on  the  north  side  of  Prune  street, 
four  doors  east  of  Sixth  street,  on  Fourth-day, 
Third  month  4th,  at  8-|  oclock,  p.  m. 

James  Kite,  Sec'ry. 

Sumner's  Oration. 
Henry  Longstreth,  Bookseller,  No.  347 
Market  street,  has  published  this  clear  and 
eloquent  oration,  "On  the  True  Grandeur  of 
Nations,"  one  of  the  most  able  arguments  for 
Peace  written  for  a  long  time.  He  will  for- 
ward it  by  mail  to  those  who  wish  it  for  disr 
tribution,  six  copies  for  one  dollar,  or  one  hun- 
dred for  ten  dollars.  It  is  also  for  sale  at  the 
office  of  "  The  Friend." 


Died,  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  on  the  morning'  of  tha 
11th  instant,  of  pulmonary  consumption,  Sarah  S., 
wife  of  Franklin  Mitchell,  and  daughter  of  Robert  and 
Sarah  Richie,  of  this  city.  She  was  favoured  to  bear 
her  illness  with  patience  and  humble  resignation  to 
the  Divine  will,  and  with  the  hope  of  a  blessed  immor- 
tality, peacefully  passed  away,  in  the  twenty-eighth 
year  of  her  age. 
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PROPRIETARY  CORRESPONDENCE. 

(Continued  from  page  1780 

Hannah  Perm  had  written  to  Gov.  Keith, 
20th  Third  month,  1724,  "  We  have  been  very 
much  pleased  with  the  happy  event  of  the 
treaty  at  Albany,  after  the  unfortunate  death 
of  the  Indian,  who  lost  his  life  in  the  province; 
and  we  cannot  but  approve  the.  conduct  of  the 
government  in  that  affair  ;  and  acknowledge 
not  only  the  care  of  the  governor  himself,  but 
also  of  those  gentlemen  who  undertook  so  fa- 
tiguing a  journey  for  the  service  of  the  public. 
And  we  hope  and  desire  the  same  care  of  those 
poor  people,  the  Indians,  may  be  still  contin- 
ued ;  that  the  same  measures  my  husband  first 
established  with  them,  may  be  constantly  pur- 
sued ;  and  that  all  treaties  with  them  may  be 
managed  with  their  lull  concurrence  and  ap- 
probation." 

The  history  of  this  case  is  pretty  fully  set 
forth  in  the  minutes  of  Council  ;  and  the  inter- 
course with  the  Indians  thereupon,  forms  a 
very  interesting  and  creditable  chapter  of  Penn- 
sylvania diplomacy,  under  the  auspices  of  Qua- 
kerism, and  a  great  contrast,  indeed,  to  the 
policy  which  has  usually  been  practised  by 
civilized  men,  in  their  transactions  with  those 
whom  they  have  been  pleased  to  designate  as 
savages,  and  treat  as  brutes. 

It  appears  that  information  of  this  murder 
■was  brought  to  the  governor  on  the  6th  of  Third 
month,  1721,  and  forthwith  announced  by  him 
to  the  Council,  "  that  he  might  consult  with 
them  of  the  most  proper  measures  to  be  taken 
upon  so  extraordinary  an  occasion."  It  was 
at  once  determined  that  the  Secretary  and  Col. 
John  French,  a  member  of  the  Board,  should 
proceed  without  delay,  with  a  coroner,  to 
"  Conestogoe,"  near  which  place  the  Indian 
was  killed,  to  confer  with  the  natives  there, 
and  ascertain  the  facts  of  this  unhappy  occur- 
rence. On  the  7th  they  started,  sending  be- 
fore them  the  High  Sheriff  of  the  county  of 
Chester,  "  with  a  proper  warrant  to  apprehend 
the  two  brothers,  John  and  Edward  Cartlidge, 
the  reputed  murderers  ;  and  on  the  evening  of 
the  9th  reached  their  destination;  near  where 
the  city  of  Lancaster  now  stands,  but  then  a 
wilderness.  John  Cartlidge  was  already  in 
custody,  and  on  the  next  day  his  brother  was 


arrested.  They  immediately  called  a  Council, 
which  met  on  the  14th,  at  which  were  present, 
Civility,  Tannacharoe,  Gunnehatatorooja,  To- 
weena,  and  other  old  men  of  the  Concstogoe 
Indians  ;  Savannah,  chief  of  the  Shawanese  ; 
Winjack,  chief  of  the  Canawese;  Tekaa- 
chroon,  a  Cayoogoe ;  Oweeyekanowa  and 
Noshtarghkamen,  Delawares  ;  and  divers  Eng- 
lish and  Indians. 

"  The  Secretary,  laying  down  a  belt  of  wam- 
pum on  the  board  before  them,  spoke  to  the 
Indians  as  follows  : 
"  Friends  and  brethren  : 

"  William  Penn,  our  and  your  father,  when 
he  first  settled  this  country  with  English  sub- 
jects, made  a  firm  league  of  friendship  and 
brotherhood  with  all  the  Indians  then  in  these 
parts,  and  agreed  that  both  you  and  his  people 
should  be  all  as  one  flesh  and  blood.  The 
same  league  has  often  been  renewed  by  him- 
self, and  other  governors  under  him,  with  their 
Councils,  held  as  well  in  this  place  where  we 
now  are,  as  at  Philadelphia,  and  other  places. 
Both  his  people  and  yours  have  hitherto  invio- 
lably observed  these  leagues,  so  that  scarce 
any  one  injury  has  been  done,  nor  any  one 
complaint  made  on  either  side,  except  one  for 
the  death  of  La  Tour  and  his  company,  for 
near  forty  years  past ;  and  of  this  you  are  all 
fully  sensible. 

"  Yet  as  all  human  affairs  are  liable  to  ac- 
cidents, which  sometimes  fall  out  even  between 
brethren  of  the  same  family,  though  issuing 
from  the  same  parents,  so  now  your  good 
friend,  our  governor,  and  his  Council,  having 
heard  by  report  only,  that  one  of  our  brethren 
had  lost  his  life  by  some  act  of  violence,  al- 
leged to  be  done  by  some  of  our  people  ;  with- 
out receiving  any  notice  or  complaint  of  it  from 
you,  but  moved  with  a  great  concern  for  the 
ioss  and  unhappiness  of  the  accident,  like  true 
friends  and  brothers,  the  very  next  day,  sent 
us  two,  Col.  French  and  me,  first,  to  condole 
with  you,  which  we  now  do  very  heartily,  and 
next,  by  the  full  powers  with  which  we  are  in- 
vested, to  inquire  how  the  matter  came  to  pass  ; 
that  justice  may  be  done,  and  satisfaction  be 
made,  according  to  the  firni  leagues  that  have 
from  time  to  time  been  made  between  us  and 
you.  For  we  will  suffer  no  injury  to  be  done 
to  any  of  you,  without  punishing  the  offenders 
according  to  our  laws  ;  nor  must  we  receive 
any,  without  just  satisfaction  made  to  us  ;  for 
so  the  laws  of  friendship,  and  the  leagues  be- 
tween us  require,"  &c. 

The  speech  ended — the  witnesses,  all  In- 
dians, were  examined.  From  their  testimony 
it  appeared  that  Sawanfaeny  had  pitched  his 
wigwam  and  set  his  traps  on  the  banks  of  the 
Mannakassy,  a  branch  of  the  Potomac;  and 
that  the  Cartlidges,  coming  to  trade  with  him 
for  skins,  John  had  first  presented,  and  then 


sold  him  some  rum,  upon  which  he  got  drunk, 
and  then  importuned  for  more ;  and  persisted 
in  his  importunities,  'till  the  trader,  irritated, 
struck  him  with  so  much  violence  that  he 
died. 

Eight  hours  were  spent  in  this  investigation, 
when  the  Council  adjourned  for  the  day  ;  the 
Commissioners  distributing  among  the  Indians 
a  hundred  weight  of  bread  and  meat,  and  two 
gallons  of  rum  made  into  punch.  Next  day 
the  Indians  were  requested  to  send  a  messen- 
ger with  the  belt  of  wampum  to  the  "  Sinne- 
kaes,"  to  whom  the  deceased  belonged,  with  a 
joint  message  ;  but  they  informed  the  Commis- 
sioners that  they  could  not  join  any  words  of 
their  own  to  the  present  of  another,  "  for  no 
such  thing  was  ever  practised  by  the  Indians, 
and  they  had  no  belt  ready  of  their  own,  other- 
wise they  would  send  it."  Civility  was  then 
privately  informed  that  there  was  another  belt, 
which  they  might  take  as  their  own.  This 
pleased  him,  and  the  punctilio  was  adjusted, 
the  messenger  agreed  upon,  and  the  following 
charge  given  him,  viz.  : 

"Deliver  this  belt  from  the  governor  and 
government  of  Pennsylvania  to  the  king  or 
chief  of  the  Sinnekaes,  and  say  that  the  words 
it  brings  are  these  : 

"  William  Perm  made  a  firm  peace  and 
league  with  the  Indians  in  these  parts  near  for- 
ty years  ago,  which  league  has  often  been  re- 
newed, and  never  broken.  But  an  unhappy 
accident  has  lately  befallen  us.  One  of  our 
brethren  and  your  people  has  lost  his  life  by 
some  of  our  people.  Rum  was  the  first  cause 
of  it.  He  was  warm,  and  brought  his  gun  in 
anger  against  them.  They  were  afraid  of  his 
gun,  took  it  from  him,  wounded  him,  and  he 
died.  Our  governor,  on  the  first  news  of  it, 
sent  us,  two  of  his  Council,  to  inquire  into  it. 
We  have  done  it ;  and  we  arc  now  taking  the 
offenders  to  Philadelphia  to  answer  for  their 
fault.  We  send  these  strowds  to  cover  our 
dead  brother,  and  this  belt  to  wipe  away  tears  ; 
and  when  we  know  your  mind,  you  shall  have 
all  further  reasonable  satisfaction  for  the 
loss." 

The  next  morning  a  number  of  the  old  In- 
dians visited  the  Commissioners  at  their  de- 
parture with  Cartlidge,  whose  "  wife  grieved 
almost  to  distraction,  and  would  force  herself 
and  her  child  with  him,  but  was  at  length  pre- 
vailed with  to  stay.  The  woman's  sorrows 
being  loud,  the  Indians  went  in  to  comfort 
her." 

The  Commissioners  returned  to  Philadel- 
phia, and  in  eighteen  days  the  messenger  to 
the  Senecas,  (one  of  the  Five  Nations,)  was 
announced,  in  company  of  several  Conesto- 
goes,  with  their  reply. 

Satcheechoc  delivered  the  answer  of  the  Five 
Nations,  viz. :  "  That  James  Logan  came  up 
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to  Conestogoe  from  the  governor,  on  the  news 
of  one  of  their  cousins  being  killed,  to  acquaint 
them  of  our  great  sorrow  for  the  unhappy  ac- 
cident, and  had  delivered  a  belt  of  wampum  to 
wipe  away  their  tears  ;  they  had  received  that 
belt,  and  now  returned  another  also  to  wipe 
away  ours." 

"  He  delivers  another  belt  of  wampum,  and 
says,  that  they  are  thus  far  well  pleased  in 
what  is  done  ;  that  they  hope  the  bones  of  the 
dead  man  will  be  taken  care  of  and  kept  in 
memory,  and  that  they  desire  a  good  under- 
standing may  be  preserved  between  them  and 
us.  That  they  have  received  also  from  the 
governor  two  strowds,  which  they  will  keep  as 
long  as  they  live,  but  do  not  receive  them  as 
any  satisfaction  for  the  loss  of  their  brother. 

"He  presents  another  belt,  and  says,  that 
when  James  Logan  delivered  the  belt  to  be 
sent  to  them,  he  said  it  was  desired  that  two 
of  their  kings  or  chief  men  might  come  down 
to  us,  to  agree  upon  what  satisfaction  should 
be  made  to  them  for  the  loss  of  their  relation ; 
that  all  things  being  well  understood  between 
them  and  us,  no  heart-burning  should  be  left. 
They  accepted  that  belt  and  message,  and 
were  willing  that  there  should  be  no  heart- 
burning ;  and  as  a  token  of  it,  they  sent  this 
belt  now  presented  in  return,  but  they  would 
not  come  to  us  on  this  occasion. 

"  He  presents  another  belt  from  the  chief  ,  of 
all  the  Five  Nations,  who  says  :  This  govern- 
ment sent  up  two  members  of  Council  to  Con- 
estogoe upon  this  business ;  but  two  persons 
were  not  sufficient  to  make  it  up,  and  answer 
for  a  whole  country.  They  expect  a  greater 
number  of  people,  and  now  send  this  belt  to 
require  the  governor  to  go  up  to  him.  For  as 
the  offence  was  committed  by  the  English,  it 
is  the  governor's  duty  to  go  up  to  them,  and 
not  theirs  to  come  to  us.  That  this  belt  is  to 
show  the  governor  that  he  may  come  safely  to 
them,  and  when  he  is  there  all  things  shall  be 
fully  accommodated.  That  they  are  now  mak- 
ing war  with  the  Cheekaragoes  ;  but  on  the 
governor's  coming,  they  may  make  peace  with 
those  people,  and  so  have  peace  with  all  the 
main. 

"  He  presents  four  small  strings  of  wam- 
pum, and  says,  that  these  are  sent  as  a  string 
to  draw  away  the  governor,  as  by  the  arm  im- 
mediately, even  this  day,  without  any  loss  of 
time,  that  so  all  may  be  friends  together." 

The  Governor  and  Council  took  a  week  to 
deliberate  upon  this  requisition.  The  message 
from  the  Five  Nations  bespoke  irritation,  al- 
layed, but  not  subdued.  More  soothing  mea- 
sures were  needful.  To  comply  fully  with  the 
Indians'  demand  might  not  be  consistent  with 
dignity  and  self-respect,  and  a  middle  course 
was  agreed  upon.  The  governor,  in  a  long 
speech,  abounding  in  friendly  expressions,  as- 
sured them  that  his  grief  still  remained  ;  that 
the  message  from  Conestogoe  was  sent  to  ex- 
press sorrow,  and  not  in  lieu  of  satisfaction ; 
that  the  offenders  should  be  dealt  with  accord- 
ing to  English  law,  as  if  the  deceased  were 
English,  but  that  he  could  not  visit  Saccun- 
cheuta — their  head  chief — at  his  habitation. 
He  reminded  them  of  the  Grand  Council  to  be 
held  that  summer  at  Albany,  by  their  sachems 
and  the  governors  of  New  York  and  Virginia, 


and  hoped  to  meet  them  there.  He  added  :  "  I 
hear  that  our  brother  who  is  dead  was  a  near 
kinsman  to  my  great  friend  Saccuncheuta,  I 
therefore  send  him  a  mourning  ring  off  my 
own  finger,  to  be  put  upon  his  finger,  to  signi- 
fy that  I  will  always  have  the  same  regard  for 
his  kindred  as  if  they  were  my  own  kindred." 

The  message  was  also  accompanied  by  a 
present  for  the  head  chief  of  each  of  the  Five 
Nations. 

In  about  eleven  weeks  Satcheechoe  returned 
from  his  mission,  with  a  highly  gratifying  re- 
ply.— "  The  great  king  of  the  Five  Nations  is 
sorry  for  the  death  of  the  Indian  that  was  kill- 
ed, for  he  was  his  own  flesh  and  blood  ;  he  be- 
lieves the  governor  is  also  sorry  ;  but  now  it  is 
done  there  is  no  help  for  it,  and  he  desires  that 
John  Cartlidge  may  not  be  put  to  death  for  it, 
nor  that  the  governor  should  be  angry  and 
spare  him  for  some  time,  and  put  him  to  death 
afterwards.  One  life  is  enough  to  be  lost ; 
there'  should  not  two  die  :  the  king's  heart  is 
good  to  the  governor  and  all  the  English.  One 
struck  a  gentleman  with  a  knife  at  Albany  ; 
they  were  sorry  for  it ;  but  it  was  made  up, 
and  nobody  was  put  to  death  for  it.  So  they 
desire  John  Cartlidge  may  not  die  for  this  ; 
they  would  not  have  him  killed.  John  Cart- 
lidge has  been  a  long  time  bound,  and  they 
desire  he  may  be  bound  no  longer. 

"  When  the  governor  comes  to  Albany  they 
will  take  him  by  the  hand,  and  their  hearts 
shall  be  joined  as  their  hands  together.  The 
Five  Nations  will  be  glad  to  see  the  governor  ; 
they  have  been  busy  getting  victuals,  as  fish 
out  of  the  rivers,  and  some  venison  from  the 
woods  ;  but  now  squashes  and  pompions  are 
come,  they  will  be  able  to  travel. 

"  Their  king  is  an  old  man,  and  could  not 
come  hither ;  he  cannot  travel  as  a  young 
man,  but  he  will  come  to  Albany  to  see  the 
governor  there,  who  he  hopes  will  come  in  ten 
days." 

The  Grand  Council  assembled  on  the  7th  of 
the  Ninth  month.  Sir  William  addressed  the 
sachems  at  length,  and  closed  his  discourse 
with  these  words  :  "  I  have  brought  these  goods 
with  me  to  bind  my  words,  viz.,  five  pieces  of 
strowds  for  clothing,  five  casks  of  powder,  and 
five  hundred  weight  of  lead,  to  encourage  your 
hunting,  that  you  may  grow  rich  and  strong; 
and  I  desire  you  may  receive  them  as  a  pledge 
of  our  firm  resolutions  to  live  in  perpetual 
peace,  and  under  the  strongest  ties  of  friend- 
ship with  the  Five  Nations ;  that  you  will  ever 
remember  us  as  your  brethren,  and  not  suffer 
your  young  men,  when  they  travel,  to  hurt 
any  of  our  inhabitants,  no  more  than  they 
would  their  own,  or  to  kill*  their  cattle  and 
stock.  And  that  this  visit,  and  the  covenant 
chain  which  is  hereby  brightened,  may  be  re- 
corded in  everlasting  remembrance,  to  be  sent 
down  to  your  and  our  children,  and  to  our 
children's  children ;  to  last  as  long  as  the 
mountains  and  rivers,  and  the  sun  and  moon 
shall  endure. 

"  I  also  give  you  those  two  pieces  of  blan- 
kets, to  wipe  away  and  dry  up  the  blood  that 
has  been  spilt,  and  to  cover  it  so  as  it  may 
never  be  seen  or  heard  of  any  more." 

Tanachaha  replied:  "We  have  well  con- 
sidered all  you  have  spoken,  and  like  it  well, 


because  it  is  only  the  renewing  of  former 
leagues  and  treaties  made  between  the  govern- 
ment of  Pennsylvania  and  us  of  the  Five  Na- 
tions, which  we  always  believed  we  were 
obliged  to  keep.  And  as  to  the  accident  of  one 
of  our  friends  being  killed  by  some  of  your 
people,  which  has  happened  by  misfortune  and 
against  your  will,  we  say,  that  we  are  all  in 
peace  ;  we  think  it  hard  the  persons  who  killed 
our  friend  and  brother  should  suffer,  and  we 
do  in  the  name  of  all  the  Five  Nations  forgive 
the  offence,  and  desire  you  will  likewise  for- 
give it,  and  that  the  men  who  did  it  may  be 
released  from  prison,  and  set  at  liberty  to  go 
whither  they  please ;  and  we  shall  esteem  that 
as  a  mark  of  regard  and  friendship  for  the 
Five  Nations,  and  as  a  farther  confirmation  of 
this  treaty." 

"  We  are  glad  you  have  wiped  and  covered 
the  blood  of  our  dead  friend  and  brother,  and 
we  desire  the  same  may  be  forgot,  so  as  it  may 
never  be  more  mentioned  or  remembered. 

"  We  lay  down  a  few  beaver,  bear,  and 
dressed  skins,  and  so  conclude." 

"  The  Indians  then  desired  to  know  of  the 
governor,  if  the  men  who  were  in  prison  for 
killing  their  friend  and  brother,  were  discharg- 
ed. The  governor  answered,  that  as  soon  as 
he  returned  to  Philadelphia,  he  would  give 
such  orders  in  that  affair,  as  should  fully  an- 
swer the  request  of  the  Five  Nations,  in  order 
to  confirm  the  friendship  that  is  so  happily  re- 
newed and  established  by  this  treaty." 

(To  be  continued.) 

Waste  and  Want! — Forty-five  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  sixty-nine  acres  of  land  are 
employed  in  the  cultivation  of  hops,  and  one 
million  acres  of  land  are  employed  to  grow 
barley  to  convert  into  strong  drink.  Accord- 
ing to  Fulton's  calculation,  if  the  land  which  is 
employed  in  growing  grain  for  the  above  pro- 
cess of  destruction,  was  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  production  of  grain  for  food,  it  would  yield 
more  than  a  four  pounds'  loaf  to  each  of  the 
supposed  number  of  human  beings  in  the  world; 
or  it  would  give  three  loaves  per  week  to  each 
family  in  the  United  Kingdom  !  If  the  loaves 
(each  measuring  four  inches  by  twelve)  were 
placed  end  to  end,  they  would  extend  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  thousand  two  hundred  and 
twenty-five  miles.  Or  they  would  more  than 
describe  the  circumference  of  the  globe  six 
times.  Besides  forty  million  bushels  of  barley, 
a  considerable  quantity  of  oats,  rye,  carrots, 
and  potatoes,  and  even  wheat,  has  been  annual- 
ly destroyed  in  making  gin,  whiskey  and  En- 
glish rum.  The  corn  we  waste  in  brewing 
and  distilling,  would  feed  three  millions  of  per- 
sons every  year ;  and  to  make  up  for  the 
waste,  we  send  two  millions  of  money  to  for- 
eigners every  year  to  buy  corn. — English 
paper. 

Substitute  for  the  Potato. — A  vegetable  in- 
digenous in  New  Grenada,  the  arrachia,  is  said 
to  be  a  valuable  substitute  for  the  potato. 
Each  plant  furnishes  three  or  four  pounds  of 
root,  of  the  nature  of  the  carrot  and  potato 
united,  and  is  said  to  be  a  wholesome  food.— 
Late  paper. 
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The  Wild  Cattle  of  Texas. 

We  find  the  following  article,  in  relation 
to  the  wild  cattle  of  Texas,  in  a  recent  number 
of  the  Houston  Telegraph. 

"  The  settlers  who  have  recently  opened 
farms  near  the  sources  of  the  San  Gabriel  and 
Brushy,  find  the  country  well  stocked  with  a 
singular  breed  of  wild  cattle.  Large  droves  of 
these  cattle  are  found  not  only  on  the  San  Ga- 
briel, Leona,  and  other  tributaries  of  Little  Ri- 
ver, but  also  on  the  San  Saba,  Llano,  and 
many  tributaries  of  the  Upper  Colorado,  far 
above  the  settlements.  They  differ  in  form, 
colour,  and  habits  from  all  the  varieties  of  do- 
mestic cattle  in  Texas.  They  are  invariably 
of  a  dark  brown  colour,  with  a  light  tinge  of 
dusky  yellow  on  the  tip  of  the  nose  and  on  the 
belly.  Their  horns  are  remarkably  large,  and 
stand  out  straight  from  the  head.  Although 
these  cattle  are  generally  much  larger  than  do- 
mestic cattle,  they  are  more  fleet  and  nimble, 
and  when  pursued,  often  outstrip  horses  that 
easily  outrun  buffalo  ;  they  seldom  venture  far 
out  into  the  prairies;  but  are  generally  found 
in  or  near  the  forests  that  skirt  the  streams  in 
that  section.  Their  meat  is  of  an  excellent 
flavour,  and  is  preferred  by  the  settlers  to  the 
meat  of  the  domestic  cattle.  It  is  said  that 
their  fat  is  so  hard  and  compact,  that  it  will 
not  melt  in  the  hottest  days  of  summer,  and 
the  candles  formed  with  it,  are  far  superior  to 
those  that  are  formed  with  the  tallow  of  other 
cattle.  Some  persons  have  supposed  that  it  is 
possible  these  Cattle  are  a  distinct  race,  indi- 
genous to  America  ;  and  the  immense  skele- 
tons of  a  species  of  fossil  ox  with  straight 
horns,  that  are  often  found  in  the  Brazos  and 
Colorado,  would  seem  to  strengthen  the  opin- 
ion. But  as  these  cattle  are  now  found  only 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  old  Missions,  it  is  much 
more  probable  that  they  are  the  descendants  of 
the  cattle  introduced  by  the  early  Spanish  ad- 
venturers. It  is  said  that  a  species  of  wild  cat- 
tle, differing  from  all  the  domestic  breeds  of  the 
Eastern  Continent,  is  found  in  the  Sandwich 
Islands ;  but  it  is  well  ascertained  that  this 
breed  is  derived  from  the  domestic  cattle  that 
were  left  upon  those  Islands  by  Vancouvre. 
These  cattle  are  so  wild  that  they  can  only  be 
caught  by  entrapping  them  in  disguised  pits. 
The  celebrated  Botanist  Douglas,  while  on  a 
tour  in  one  of  these  islands,  fell  into  one  of 
these  pits  and  was  gored  to  death  by  a  wild 
bull  who  had  thus  been  entrapped.  Several 
attempts  have  been  made  by  the  settlers  on  the 
San  Gabriel  to  domesticate  the  wild  cattle  in 
that  section,  but  they  have  thus  far  been  unsuc- 
cessful. As  they  are  far  superior  to  the  do- 
mestic cattle  of  the  country,  not  only  in 
strength,  size  and  agility,  but  also  in  the  flavour 
of  their  meat  and  the  density  of  their  fat,  they 
might,  if  once  domesticated,  become  a  valuable 
acquisition  to  the  agriculturist  of  this  coun- 
try." 


Rewards  of  Virtue. — When  a  man  chooses 
the  rewards  of  virtue,  he  should  remember  that 
to  resign  the  pleasures  of  vice  is  part  of  his  bar- 
gain.—  Wilberforce. 


From  Chambers'  Edinburgh  Journal. 

Luminosity  in  Flants  and  Animals. 

There  are  few  subjects  more  curious,  and 
none  perhaps  less  understood,  than  the  occa- 
sional luminosity  of  certain  plants  and  animals. 
We  do  not  allude  to  that  phosphorescence 
which  arises  from  decomposing  substances, 
and  which  every  one  must  have  observed  on 
putrid  fish,  decaying  fungi,  and  the  like  ;  but 
to  those  luminous  appearances  exhibited  under 
peculiar  conditions  of  the  marigold,  and  by  the 
female  fire  fly.  The  former  phenomena  are 
owing  to  the  actual  combustion  of  phosphoric 
matter  in  the  atmosphere,  precisely  similar  to 
that  which  takes  place  when  we  rub  a  stick  of 
phosphorus  on  the  walls  of  a  dark  chamber  ; 
the  latter  belong  to  peculiar  states  of  growth 
and  excitement,  and  seem  at  times  to  be  ascri- 
bable  to  electricity,  at  others  to  phosphores- 
cence, and  not  unfrequently  to  plain  optical 
principles.  It  must  be  admitted,  however, 
that  not  only  are  the  causes  but  little  under- 
stood, but  that  even  the  appearances  them- 
selves are  questioned  by  many,  who  would  re- 
solve the  majority  of  instances  on  record  into 
mere  visual  delusions.  It  is,  therefore,  to  little 
more  than  a  recital  of  the  better  authenticated 
facts  that  we  can  as  yet  direct  attention. 

Flowers  of  an  orange  colour,  as  the  marigold 
and  nasturtium,  occasionally  present  a  lumi- 
nous appearance  on  still,  warm  evenings  ;  this 
light  being  either  in  the  form  of  faint  electric 
sparks,  or  steadier,  like  the  phosphorescence  of 
the  glow-worm.  The  tuberose  has  also  been 
observed  in  sultry  evenings,  after  thunder,  when 
the  air  was  highly  charged  with  electric  fluid, 
to  emit  small  scintillations,  in  great  abundance, 
from  such  of  its  flowers  as  were  fading.  It  is 
not  always  the  flowers  which  produce  the  light, 
as  appears  from  the  following  record  : — '  In  the 
garden  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  at  Stowe, 
on  the  evening  of  Friday,  September  4,  1835, 
during  a  storm  of  thunder  and  lightning,  ac- 
companied by  heavy  rain,  the  leaves  of  the 
flower  called  (Enothera  macrocarpa,  a  bed  of 
which  was  in  the  garden  immediately  opposite 
the  windows  of  the  Manuscript  Library,  were 
observed  to  be  brilliantly  illuminated  by  phos- 
phoric light.  During  the  intervals  of  the  flashes 
of  lightning,  the  night  was  exceedingly  dark, 
and  nothing  else  could  be  distinguished,  in  the 
gloom  except  the  bright  light  upon  the  leaves 
of  these  flowers.  The  luminous  appearance 
continued  uninterruptedly  for  a  considerable 
length  of  time,  but  did  not  appear  to  resemble 
any  electric  effect. 

Several  of  the  fungi  which  grow  in  warm 
and  damp  places  manifest  a  similar  luminosity, 
and  that  when  in  their  most  healthy  and  vigor- 
ous state.  Delile  found  it  in  the  agaric  of  the 
olive  grounds  near  Montpelier,  and  what  was 
curious,  observed  that  it  would  not  manifest  it- 
self in  darkness  during  the  day.  The  fungi  of 
the  coal  mines  near  Dresden  have  been  long 
celebrated  for  their  luminosity,  and  are  said  to 
emit  a  light  similar  to  that  of  bright  moonshine. 
The  spawn  of  the  truffle,  the  most  esteemed  of 
the  fungus  family,  is  also  accounted  luminous  ; 
and,  from  this  circumstance,  may  be  collected 
at  night  in  the  truffle  grounds.  When  in  Bra- 
zil, Gardner  discovered  a  highly  shining  fun- 


gal, which  grows  only  on  the  leaves  of  the 
Pindoba  palm.  He  was  led  to  this  discovery 
by  observing  one  night  a  group  of  boys  in  the 
town  of  Natividade,  playing  foot  bull  with  a  lu- 
minous object,  which  happened  to  be  the  agaric 
in  question.  Some  varieties  of  the  lichens  are 
occasionally  phosphorescent,  and  are  more  or 
less  luminous  in  the  dark.  The  subcorticalis, 
subterranea,  and  phospkorea,  often  spread 
themselves  luxuriantly  in  caverns  and  mines, 
where  they  create  an  extraordinary  degree  of 
splendour. 

Another  example,  and  perhaps  the  most 
wonderful  of  any,  has  been  recently  added  to 
the  list.  The  plant  in  question  is  an  East  In- 
dia tree,  the  true  family  of  which  has  not  yet 
been  ascertained,  but  which  appears  to  be 
abundant  enough  in  the  jungle.  A  dead  frag- 
ment was  laid  before  a  late  meeting  of  the 
Asiatic  Society  in  London,  with  an  accom- 
panying notice  by  General  Cullen.  The  plant 
was  stated  to  have  been  discovered  by  a  native 
who  had  accompanied  Captain  Bean  on  a  jour- 
ney, and  who,  having  been  compelled  by  rain  to 
take  shelter  at  night  under  a  mass  of  rock  in 
the  jungle,  had  been  astonished  at  seeing  a 
blaze  of  phosphoric  light  over  all  the  grass  in 
the  vicinity.  The  plant,  though  said  to  be  on- 
ly now  discovered,  has  been  long  known  to  the 
Brahmins,  who  celebrate  its  luminous  proper- 
ties in  several  of  their  mythological  and  poeti- 
cal works.  The  fragment  exhibited  to  the 
society  was  dead,  and  perfectly  dry  ;  but  on 
being  wrapped  in  a  wet  cloth,  and  allowed  to 
remain  for  some  time,  its  luminosity  was  re- 
vived, and  it  shone  in  the  dark  like  a  piece  of 
phosphorus,  or  perhaps  somewhat  paler,  more 
like  dead  fish  or  rotten  wood.  This  unnamed 
plant  abounds  in  the  jungles  near  the  foot  of 
the  hills  in  the  Madura  district,  and  was  found 
by  Dr.  Wallich  in  Burmah.  Commenting  on 
this  novelty,  Dr.  Lindley  remarks — '  It  is  not 
at  all  improbable  that  it,  or  something  having 
similar  qualities,  may  exist  in  our  English  col- 
lections ;  and  it  is  for  that  reason  that  we  now 
mention  it.  We  therefore  advise  gardeners  to 
be  on  the  outlook  for  this  curious  phenomenon, 
and  to  examine  all  such  rhizomes  as  they  may 
have  in  their  possession,  in  the  hope  of  finding 
it :  for  assuredly  they  would  hardly  hit  upon  a 
thing  of  more  interest.  Plants  habitually  lumi- 
nous, and  constantly  so  at  night,  and  retaining 
their  properties  years  after  they  are  dead,  and 
capable  of  being  cultivated,  as  this  Madras 
plant  most  certainly  is,  would  form  quite  a 
new  feature  in  our  gardens,  and  are  well  wor- 
thy any  degree  of  trouble  that  may  attend 
their  discovery. 

It  must  be  observed,  that  the  above  instances 
of  luminosity  refer  only  to  the  living  and 
healthy  organism,  and  are  independent  of  that 
phosphorescence  which  is  often  exhibilcd  dur- 
ing the  decomposition  of  vegetable  matter. 
That  this  light  may  sometimes  depend  upon 
phosphoric  excretion,  is  very  likely,  as  it  has 
been  found  that  the  parts  emitting  it  are  most 
luminous  when  immersed  in  pure  oxvgen, 
and  cease  to  emit  when  excluded  from  that  ele- 
ment. This  is  precisely  what  would  take 
place  with  a  stick  of  phosphorus  and  it  may  be, 
that  at  certain  seasons  phosphoric  substances 
are  taken  up  from  the  soil  by  the  growing  ve- 
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getable  and  excreted  under  those  conditions  of 
warmth,  moisture,  and  atmospheric  influence 
above  alluded  to.  It  is  equally  evident,  if  ob- 
servers are  not  mistaken  as  to  the  scintillating 
nature  of  the  light  occasionally  emitted,  that 
there  must  be  some  other  cause  than  phospho- 
rescence, and  to  no  agency  can  it  with  more 
likelihood  be  ascribed  than  to  electricity.  The 
earth  and  atmosphere  are  often  in  different 
electric  states,  and  where  so,  the  leaves  and 
spikelets  of  vegetables  would  afford  the  most 
prominent  points  for  the  elimination  of.  the 
passing  fluid.  Besides  the  luminosity  rising 
from  phosphorescent  or  electric  matter,  there 
is  sometimes  light  occasioned  by  actual  com- 
bustion of  the  volatile  oils  which  are  continual- 
ly flying  off  from  certain  plants.  Thus  the 
atmosphere  surrounding  the  dictamnits  or  j rax- 
inella,  a  shrub  inhabiting  the  Levant,  will  in- 
flame upon  the  application  of  fire,  and  yet  the 
plant  not  be  consumed. 

Turn  we  next  to  luminosity  in  animals — a 
phenomenon  which  has  been  observed  and 
commented  on  from  the  earliest  times  of  natu- 
ral history.    And  here,  again,  we  throw  out 
of  view  those  instances  of  phosphorescence, 
which  arise  from  decomposition,  and  which 
have  been  observed  over  the  spots  where  ani- 
mals are  buried,  or  on  their  bodies  even  before 
death,  as  in  cases  of  human  consumption.  As 
in  the  vegetable,  so  in  the  animal  kingdom, 
luminosity  is  a  rare  and  somewhat  irregular 
phenomenon,  appearing  not  in  the  higher  and 
more  perfect  races,  but  chiefly  in  the  obscure 
and  least  important.    The  most  vivid,  perhaps, 
of  all  luminous  creatures  is  the  lantern-fly  of 
the  tropics  —  the  Fulgora  lanternaria  of  Lin- 
naeus— which  attains  a  length  of  three  or  four 
inches.    It  affords  a  light  so  great,  that  travel- 
lers walking  by  night  are  said  to  be  enabled  to 
pursue  their  journey  with  sufficient  certainty  if 
they  tie  one  or  two  of  them  to  a  stick,  and 
carry  this  before  them  in  the  manner  of  a  torch. 
It  is  common  in  some  parts  of  South  America, 
and  is  described  by  Madame  Merian  in  her 
work  on  the  insects  of  Surinam.    '  The  In- 
dians once  brought  me  (says  she),  before  I 
knew  that  they  shone  by  night,  a  number  of 
these  lantern  flies,  which  I  shut  up  in  a  large 
wooden  box.    In  the  night  they  made  such  a 
noise,  that  I  awoke  in  a  fright,  and  ordered  a 
light  to  be  brought,  not  being  able  to  guess 
from  whence  the  noise  proceeded.    As  soon  as 
I  found  that  it  came  from  the  box,  I  opened  it, 
but  was  still  more  alarmed,  and  let  it  fall  to 
the  ground  in  my  fright,  at  seeing  a  flame  of 
fire  come  out  of  it ;  and  as  many  animals  came 
out,  so  many  different  flames  appeared.  When 
I  found  this  to  be  the  case,  1  recovered  from 
my  alarm,  and  again  collected  the  insects,  much 
admiring    their   splendid   appearance.'  The 
light  she  adds,  of  one  of  these  insects  is  so 
bright  that  a  person  may  see  to  read  a  news- 
paper by  it.    The  phosphorescence  proceeds 
entirely  from  the  hollow  part,  or  lantern,  of  the 
head,  no  other  part  of  the  animal  being  lumi- 
IOU9.    It  is  but  proper  to  add  that,  notwith- 
standing this  positive  statement  of  Madame 
Merian,  certain  naturalists  not  only  question, 
but  altogether  deny  the  possession  of  luminosi- 
ty by  any  of  the  Fulgoridce  ;  a  denial,  which, 
in  our  opinion,  rests  at  best  upon  a  very  slen- 


der foundation.  The  luminosity  of  the  insects 
differs  at  different  times,  and  under  different 
circumstances  ;  and  it  by  no  means  proves  its 
non-luminous  properties,  because  it  gave  forth 
no  light,  when  examined  by  the  naturalists  in 
question. 

(Conclusion  next  week.) 


THE  JERSEY  HOMESTEAD. 

BY  J.  W.  ALEXANDER. 

I  fain  would  have,  if  I  might  choose, 

A  mansion,  such  as  farmers  use, 

Of  sound  old  stone,  with  hanging  eaves, 

Ahd  casements  clamhered  o'er  with  leaves ; 

Fair,  but  not  fine,  of  ancient  guise  ; 

There  shadowing  elms  around  should  rise  : 

Full  barns,  clean  stables — not  forgot 

Clear  springs,  and  dairy,  cool  as  grot. 

About  the  pile,  in  thought,  I  view 

A  spreading  lawn  of  freshest  hue  ; 

And,  stretching  back,  in  stately  mien, 

A  garden,  with  its  alleys  green  ; 

Where  every  herb  and  every  fruit, 

That  may  a  healthful  palate  suit, 

Shall  grow  in  concord  with  each  flower 

That  may  beseem  a  Jersey  bower. 

Then,  let  a  rippling  brook  flow  by, 
On  whose  green  margin  there  may  lie 
At  intervals,  a  well-hewn  seat, 
For  pause,  amid  the  noon-tide  heat ; 
And  here  and  there,  as  good  may  seem, 
Broad  willows  weeping  o'er  the  stream, 
Or  locusts,  where,  in  balmy  June, 
The  bees  may  hum  their  sleepy  tune. 

Such  be  the  centre  of  my  reign, 
Whence  to  survey  my  fair  domain  ; 
But  reaching  far  on  every  side 
Meadow  and  field  in  circuit  wide, 
And  sombre  groves,  and  thicket  grey, 
Where  I  may  fly  at  height  of  day. 
O'er  the  enainell'd  sward,  let  stray 
The  herd  and  flock,  at  food  or  play  ; 
While  thrift,  and  temperance,  and  care, 
Shall  turn  the  clod,  and  drive  the  share, 
And  sow  and  reap  the  golden  store, 
Till  winter  close  the  massy  door. 

Then,  when  long  nights  begin  to  bring 
Around  the  fire,  the  cheerful  ring, 
The  cracking  billets,  flaming  high, 
Shall  send  a  gleam  to  every  eye, 
Of  happy  inmates  round  the  hearth, 
Full  of  warm  cheer  and  healthful  mirth. 
Here  let  the  hoary  grandsire  bask, 
And  granddame  hug  her  wintry  task, 
And  hardy  urchin  plan  his  snare, 
And  chubby  girl  her  doll  prepare, 
And  John,  with  school-boy  tone,  rehearse 
The  newest  tale,  in  prose  or  verse. 
[Then,  ere  to  bed,  attentive  sit 
To  hear  some  part  of  Holy  Writ.] 
Such,  to  the  Jersey  yeoman  free, 
Such  comforts  may  there  ever  be  ! 

Bone  Manure. — Some  years  since,  a  gentle- 
man of  our  acquaintance,  who  had  long  been 
incredulous  as  to  the  value  of  bone  dust  as  a 
manure,  determined  to  avail  himself  of  a  favour- 
able opportunity  and  give  it  an  impartial  trial. 
The  soil  on  which  the  experiment  was  made, 
consisted  of  a  light,  sabulous  sand,  reposing  on 
a  sub-stratum  of  gravel,  and  so  porous  as  to 
admit  of  a  ready  descent.  In  seasons  ordina- 
rily dry,  great  inconvenience  was  experienced 
from  drought,  as  all  the  water  that  fell  was 
immediately  taken  into  the  subsoil  without  af- 
fording any  essential  benefit  to  the  growing 
crop. 

On  this  soil  he  planted  ten  quarts  of  beans, 
manuring  every  other  row  with  bone  dust,  and 


leaving  the  remainder  undressed,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  spoonful  of  gypsum  in  the  hill. 
The  favourable  action  of  the  former  was  so  ob- 
vious, that  the  difference  was  distinguishable 
as  far  as  the  crops  could  be  discerned,  and  at 
harvest,  the  boned  rows  yielded  double  the 
crop  afforded  by  those  to  which  plaster  only 
had  been  applied. 

A  similar  experiment  on  a  patch  of  Canada 
corn,  on  the  same  soil,  gave  the  same  result. 
Since  then,  he  has  made  it  a  practice  to  use 
this  manure  liberally  on  all  tillage  crops,  when- 
ever it  can  be  obtained.  He  is  now,  we  are 
glad  to  say,  exerting  his  influence  to  establish 
a  mill  for  crushing  bones  in  the  town  where 
he  resides,  and  with  prospects  of  success. — 
Maine  Cultivator. 


HISTORY 

OF  THE  RELIGIOUS  PROGBESS  OF  THE 

"People  called  Quakers"  in  Pennsylvania. 

BY  SAMUEL  SMITH. 

(Continued  from  page  182.) 

CHAP.  XV. — Several  more  circumstances  relating  to 
George  Keith's  progress,  and  as  to  the  party  he  left 
in  these  provinces.  Hugh  Roberts's  death  and  cha- 
racter. Particulars  of  Richard  Gove  and  John  Eas- 
taugh's  being  taken  by  the  French,  on  a  religious 
visit  to  Barbadoes.  Thomas  Chalkley's  visit  to  the 
Conestogo  Indians.  An  epistle  from  William  Penn. 
Charter  of  the  Friends'  Free  School  in  Philadelphia; 
with  an  account  of  several  religious  visits  to,  and 
from  these  provinces.  Also  of  George  Keith's 
death. 

1700. — William  Penn,  who  had  arrived 
with  his  wife  and  family  last  year,  at  the 
Monthly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia  in  the  First 
month  this  year,  laid  before  his  Friends  a  con- 
cern, that  he  said  had  been  on  his  mind  for 
some  time,  concerning  the  negroes  and  In- 
dians ;  that  Friends  ought  to  very  careful  in 
discharging  a  good  conscience  towards  them  in 
all  respects,  but  more  especially  for  the  good 
of  their  souls ;  and  that  they  might  as  fre- 
quently as  may  be  come  to  meetings.  Upon 
consideration  whereof,  it  was  concluded  to  ap- 
point a  meeting  more  particularly  for  the  ne- 
groes, once  a  month,  that  those  of  them  who 
were  otherwise  frequently  engaged,  might  so 
often,  at  least,  have  opportunity  to  go  to  them, 
and  partake  more  universally  of  that  Christian 
privilege.  And  it  was  further  agreed  to  hold 
meetings  among  the  Indians,  what  was  said  to 
be  explained  by  interpreters  ;  the  contriving 
this  matter  William  Penn  took  under  his  par- 
ticular care. 

The  Welsh  settlers  at  North  Wales,  Penn- 
sylvania, now  built  themselves  a  meeting- 
house for  worship,  in  which  they  afterwards 
met  by  the  consent  of  Haverford  Monthly 
Meeting,  where  they  had  at  first  joined  them- 
selves in  the  Society  of  the  Quakers,  and  un- 
der whose  care  they  were  for  a  few  years. 
Hitherto  their  meetings,  except  when  their 
Friends  from  other  parts  visited  them,  were 
mostly  held  in  sijence,  yet  they  had  often  great 
satisfaction.  In  some  time,  divers  among  them- 
selves were  concerned  to  bear  public  testimo- 
nies, as  Hugh  Griffith,  Robert  and  Cadwalader 
Evans,  two  brothers,  who  stood  faithful  not 
only  in  word  and  doctrine,  but  their  exemplary 
lives  and  conversations,  and  their  services 
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mong  their  neighbours,  rendered  their  memo- 
ies  precious  to  many  of  them,  though  they 
ould  neither  read  nor  write  in  any  but  the 
Welsh  language. 

About  this  time  George  Keith  began  to  be 
nuch  in  favour  with  the  Episcopal  clergy  in 
Sngland,  having  served  them  there  as  a  vicar, 
nd  was  ordained  by  the  bishop  of  London. 
?his  was  an  affair  that  drew  the  remarks  of 
aany  different  sorts  of  people  upon  him  ;  "  and 
omebody,  of  what  persuasion  I  do  not  know, 
tiade  a  collection  of  his  sentiments  concerning 
.  national  church  and  its  clergy  ;  and  what 
ccount  he  gave  of  their  rites  and  ceremonies, 
rom  books  and  papers  he  had  published  many 
'ears  before  ;  to  which  the  author  gave  this 
itle :  '  Mr.  George  Keith's  Account  of  a  Na- 
ional  Church  and  Clergy  ;  humbly  presented 
d  the  Bishop  of  London.'  To  this  were  add- 
d  some  queries  he  had  written  concerning 
vhat  is  called  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
supper.  This  account  was  now  printed,  and 
iresented  to  the  bishop  of  London,  ending  with 
hese  words  of  the  apostle,  '  If  I  build  again  the 
hings  which  I  destroyed,  I  make  myself  a 
ransgressor.'  " — (SewelVs  History.) 

John  Salkeld.  afterwards  well  known  on  the 
ontinent  of  America,  as  well  as  abroad,  for 
lis  great  gift  in  the  ministry,  came  this  year 
ipon  a  religious  visit,  and  passed  through  these 
md  other  provinces  with  good  success.  Dr. 
Griffith  Owen,  from  Philadelphia,  went  with 
lim  on  his  visit  to  New  England. 

George  Skeffington,  from  Newfoundland, 
low  travelled  through  these  parts  in  the  same 
;ervice. 

Joseph  Kirkbride,  of  Bucks  county,  Penn- 
lylvania,  having  been  to  visit  the  churches  of 
lis  brethren  in  England,  did  this  year  return, 
n  a  short  account  he  left  of  his  travels  there, 
le  concludes  as  follows : 

"  I  visited  the  meetings  in  Cumberland, 
tbout  twenty  in  number ;  then  being  clear,  I 
ook  my  passage  to  Pennsylvania,  after  taking 
eave  of  my  father  and  friends  in  Cumberland, 
>n  the  17th  of  the  Seventh  month,  1700.  We 
lad  a  precious  meeting  at  Workington,  where 
'.  parted  with  Friends  in  dear  unity  of  that  Spi- 
•it  which  is  the  true  bond  of  peace.  Thus 
laving  visited  many  counties  in  England,  I 
eft  my  native  country  in  great  satisfaction, 
laving  been  in  England  fifteen  months,  had 
jbout  four  hundred  and  twenty-five  meetings, 
md  travelled  about  2365  miles." 

Now-about  John  Webb,  with  Elizabeth  his 
.vife,  and  their  family,  removed  from  Glouces- 
ershire,  in  England,  to  settle  in  Pennsylvania. 
Her  religious  visit  was  mentioned  before: 

1701. — About  the  year  1701,  came  John 
Richardson,  Thomas  Thompson,  and  Josiah 
Langdale,  on  their  first  visits  to  Friends  in 
America,  who  all  travelled  to  the  meetings  of 
their  brethren  on  the  continent  in  the  exercise 
:>f  their  respective  gifts  in  the  ministry,  to  good 
satisfaction. 

Thomas  Chalkley,  whose  religious  visit  to 
these  provinces  hath  been  mentioned  already, 
this  year  removed  with  his  family  to  settle  in 
Pennsylvania  ;  which  was  the  place  of  his  ha- 
bitation (when  not  abroad)  the  remaining  part 
of  his  life. 

The  party  in  these  provinces  whom  George 


Keith  had  headed,  were  now  almost  mouldered 
to  nothing.  The  confusion  that  happened  among 
them,  was  full  as  great  as  might  be  expected. 
While  Keith  stayed,  and  some  time  after,  they 
vented  plentifully  on  those  that  were  formerly 
their  brethren  ;  but  in  a  year  or  two  after  he 
left  them,  they  split  to  pieces  strangely,  and 
had  work  enough  to  war  with  .one  another. 
Their  meetings  soon  fell  ;  so  that  in  six  or  sev- 
en years  they  had  scarcely  so  much  as  the 
name  of  a  people.  In  the  summerof  this  year, 
Keith  arrived  in  New  England.  He  had  now 
taken  Episcopal  orders,  and  together  with  John 
Talbot,  and  another  missionary,  had  obtained 
letters  from  the  Society  for  Propogating  the 
Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  to  make  what  con- 
verts they  could  in  that  way.  Keith,  it  was 
said,  had  given  great  expectations  of  doing  con- 
siderable matters  in  these  parts ;  and  on  his 
return  to  England  had  so  artfully  represented 
the  fruitfulness  of  his  embassy,  that  in  one  of 
their  papers  they  are  said  to  have  declared  he 
had  brought  comfort  to  the  church.  Both  he 
and  Talbot,  while  here  together,  and  Talbot 
afterwards,  left  sufficient  convictions  of  their 
dispositions  to  scatter  heats  and  divisions 
through  the  country  ;  at  last,  Talbot,  getting 
fixed  at  Burlington,  officiated  there  for  a  while, 
and  died  in  that  place.  Somebody  in  England, 
about  this  time,  published  a  book,  in  which  he 
exposed  Keith  from  a  variety  of  passages  out 
of  his  own  writings,  while  under  the  different 
professions  of  a  Presbyterian,  Quaker,  and  the 
National  church.  The  said  book  had  the  fol- 
lowing title  :  "  One  Wonder  more  added  to  the 
Seven  Wonders  of  the  World,  verified  in  the 
person  of  Mr.  George  Keith,  once  a  Presbyte- 
rian, afterwards  about  thirty  years  a  Quaker, 
then  a  Noun  Substantive  at  Turner's  Hall,  and 
now  an  itinerant  preacher  upon  his  good  be- 
haviour in  the  Church  of  England,  and  without 
variation,  as  himself  says,  in  fundamentals." 

Hugh  Roberts,  whom  we  have  before  seve- 
ral  times  mentioned,  this  year  went  to  visit  his 
brethren  in  New  England ;  and  having  per- 
formed the  service,  on  his  return  home  was 
taken  sick  on  Long  Island.  He  was  now  ad- 
vanced in  age,  and  had  been  long  a  useful 
member  and  minister  in  the  Society  of  Friends. 
He  had  lived  about  eighteen  years  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. His  conversation  and  company  was 
exemplary  and  edifying.  He  had  passed 
through  considerable  trials  in  the  early  part  of 
his  life,  in  Wales,  and  could  thence  sympa- 
thize with  others  in  the  like  difficulties  which 
sometimes  had  happened  to  be  his  experience, 
to  the  comfort  and  refreshment  of  several  suf- 
ferers. He  seems  to  have  been  of  an  affec- 
tionate cast,  and  tender  to  a  great  degree  of 
everything  worthy  and  good.  He  was  zeal- 
ous for  reputation  and  order  in  the  Society, 
had  both  a  will  and  abilities  to  accommodate 
differences,  and  his  skill  is  said  to  have  been 
sometimes  very  usefully  employed  that  way. 
Besides  his  visit  to  Wales,  he  travelled  in  the 
work  of  the  ministry  to  Maryland,  and  several 
times  to  Long  Island,  Rhode  Island,  and  other 
parts  of  New  England.  Being  taken  sick,  he 
remained  at  the  house  of  John  Rodman,  on 
Long  Island,  for  some  time.  Here  his  friend 
and  neighbour,  John  Bevan,  visited  him,  to 
whom  he  said,  "  Nothing  lies  in  my  way  as 


an  obstruction  to  hinder  my  peace  with  God." 
After  that  he  got  home  ;  and  a  Friend  occa- 
sionally observing  to  him  that  he  believed  his 
deep  trials  and  exercises  were  near  at  an  end, 
and  that  peace  and  joy  everlasting  would  be 
his  portion  from  the  Lord  for  his  faithfulness, 
he  replied  in  much  brokenness  of  heart,  "  I  am 
satisfied  thereof;  I  can  bless  my  God  for  it:" 
and  died  soon  afterwards.  Thus  departed  this 
valuable  man,  an  ornament  to  his  profession 
where  he  lived,  and  probably  a  blessing  to 
many  with  whom  he  had  no  acquaintance. 

Thomas  Story,  who  was  now  settled  in  Phi- 
ladelphia, this  year  visited  the  meetings  of 
Friends  in  New  England. 

Gabriel  Newby,  from  North  Carolina,  visit- 
ed  the  meetings  of  Friends  in  these  provinces, 
about  this  time,  in  the  service  of  the  ministry, 
with  good  acceptance. 

William  Biles,  and  Jane  his  wife,  from  Bucks 
county,  Pennsylvania,  this  year  together  visit- 
ed Friends  in  England  and  Ireland  in  the  work 
of  the  ministry,  in  which  they  both  were  con- 
cerned, and  the  latter  is  said  to  have  had  an 
eminent'  public  testimony. 

1702.— The  27th  of  the  month  called  Janu- 
ary, 1702,  died  John  Simcock,  of  Chester 
county,  aged  about  seventy-three  years.  He 
removed  to  Pennsylvania  in  or  about  the  year 
1682,  from  Ridley,  in  Cheshire,  in  England, 
and  had  suffered  much  on  the  score  of  tithes, 
and  for  bearing  a  faithful  testimony,  and  going 
to  meetings  among  his  friends,  the  Quakers. 
His  services  here  as  one  of  William  Penn's  first 
Council,  one  of  his  first  Commissioners  of  Pro- 
perty, and  one  of  his  most  trusty  and  trusted 
friends  in  the  government,  and  afterwards  as 
Speaker  and  member  of  the  Assemblies,  seems 
to  have  been  very  considerable.  And  his  sta- 
tion as  an  approved  minister  among  his  breth- 
ren, through  a  long  course  of  time,  rendered 
him  still  more  useful.  He  travelled  in  the  ser- 
vice, and  lived  and  died  in  good  esteem.  In 
his  last  sickness,  but  the  day  before  his  death, 
he  spoke  to  those  about  him  to  the  following 
effect :  "  I  have  a  few  words  to  deliver  to  you 
who  are  present.  In  the  beginning  was  the 
Word,  in  this  Word  is  Life,  and  this  life  is  the 
Light  of  men.  This  Light,  though  some  may 
or  do  slight  it,  is  sufficient  to  be  a  leader  and 
conductor  in  the  way  of  eternal  salvation.  I 
am  a  living  witness  of  it.  And  as  John  holds 
it  forth  to  us,  is  God  by  which  all  things  were 
made  that  was  made.  Yea,  by  this  Word  man 
was  created  after  the  image  of  God,  in  the 
state  of  innocence  and  true  holiness,  and  was 
placed  in  heavenly  paradise.  But  man,  by 
giving  ear  to  the  voice  of  the  subtle  serpent,  fell 
from  this  state  of  innocency  and  purity,  and 
became  as  a  degenerate  plant ;  fell  from  the 
sense  of  holiness.  But  the  great,  gracious  and 
merciful  God,  out  of  his  own  bounty  and  kind- 
ness, in  the  consideration  of  the  lost  and  mise- 
rable estate  that  mankind  was  fallen  into,  pro- 
mised a  Seed  which  should  bruise  the  head  of 
the  serpent ;  which  seed  was,  and  is,  the  Seed 
of  the  covenant  and  living  Word,  which  in  due 
time  took  upon  it  the  seed  of  the  woman  ;  which 
was  a  fulfilling  of  the  blessed  promise  made, 
that  the  Seed  of  the  woman  should  bruise  the 
head  of  the  serpent,  and  that  hereby  mankind 
should  come  to  be  restored  out  of  the  fall,  and 
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be  redeemed  from  under  the  power  of  dark- 
ness, and  brought  into  blessed  fellowship  with 
his  Maker,  wherein  his  love  would  be  true  to 
God.  And  God  the  Father,  through  the  Son 
of  his  love,  would  embrace  his  redeemed  in  the 
arms  of  his  loving-kindness.  Therefore,  my 
Friends,  live  in  love,  that  you  may  be  seen  to 
be  the  children  of  the  Word,  and  as  such  who 
through  the  holy  begetting  of  the  divine  power 
of  the  heavenly  Seed,  may  ever  be  found  dwell- 
ing in  the  love  of  God.  And  be  sure  to  endea- 
vour to  keep  to  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  which  is 
love  indeed,  and  will  keep  you  in  that  peace 
and  love  which  he  gives  to  his  followers.  I 
am  a  witness  of  it,  that  it  will  keep  you  in  true 
and  perfect  love ;  if  you  keep  to  the  Spirit  of 
Christ,  you  will  be  dwellers  together  in  love 
unto  the  end  of  time,  which  true  love  is  a  mark 
and  badge  of  true  discipleship  of  those  that 
follow  Christ,  the  blessed,  powerful,  eternal 
Saviour  of  the  world,  who  so  loved  the  world 
that  he  gave  his  life  to  be  a  holy  ransom  for 
mankind.  And  now  I  tell  you  that  I  am  sorry 
I  can't  have  an  opportunity  to  come  to  your 
meetings,  to  signify  my  love  in  Christ  to  them. 
Tell  them  to  see  that  they  live  in  true  love, 
that  they  may  be  seen  to  be  of  those  that  are 
walking  in  the  holy  commands  of  our  blessed 
Saviour  and  eternal  Redeemer  Christ  Jesus, 
the  end  of  whose  coming  was  to  put  an  end  to 
sin,  and  to  bring  in  everlasting  righteousness, 
so  that  all  might  come  to  live  together  in  hea- 
venly love ;  that  holy  love  which  travails  and 
labours  for  the  peace,  welfare  and  everlasting 
good  of  all.  And  now  I  desire  my  love  may 
be  remembered  to  my  Friends  in  general,  and 
it  is  the  desire  and  earnest  prayer  of  my  soul, 
that  the  heavenly  spring  of  true  love  and 
stream  of  divine  Life  may  ever  be  known  to 
spring  and  run  amongst  those  who  would  be 
accounted  children  of  God,  and  followers  of 
Christ  Jesus,  our  blessed  Lord  and  Saviour, 
who  laid  down  his  life  to  be  a  ransom  for  fallen 
man,  and  to  be  an  atonement  for  all  them  that 
would  come  to  God  by  him,  who  is  the  living 
Word  and  promised  Seed  of  the  covenant." 
He  also  said  to  one  of  his  sons  :  "  I  have  had 
many  hard  besetments  with  the  enemy  of  my 
soul  since  I  knew  the  Truth,  and  have  been  in 
many  straits  and  difficulties,  and  in  great  com- 
bats and  buffettings  for  the  trial  of  my  faith. 
But  the  Keeper  of  Israel  is  near  to  all  them 
that  wait  upon  him,  and  truly  put  their  trust  in 
him  ;  their  faith  is  made  strong  in  him,  where- 
by they  become  able  to  make  war  against  the 
adversary  of  souls,  and  fight  the  good  fight  of 
faith  ;  for  whom  is  laid  up  a  crown  of  endless 
joy  and  peace.  And  I  may  say  in  truth  that 
I  have  kept  this  living  faith,  in  which  my  soul 
hath  renewed  cause  to  magnify  the  Name  of 
my  holy  Redeemer  and  powerful  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ,  in  whom  my  faith  hath  been  made 
strong  as  at  this  time.  Holy,  living  praises  be 
given  to  his  forever  worthy,  powerful  and  ever- 
lasting name !" 

(To  be  continued.) 


The  aggregate  valuation  of  real  estate  in 
the  state  of  New  York  for  the  year  1 845,  was 
$486,490,121  ;  and  of  personal  estate  was 
$115,988,895  ;  total,  $605,646,095. 


For"  The  Friend." 

The  Light  of  Christ. 

The  following  extracts  are  taken  from  the 
"  Exposition  of  the  Faith  of  the  Religious  So- 
ciety of  Friends,"  a  work  which  the  Meeting 
for  Sufferings  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting, 
by  its  published  minutes  made  in  1827  and 
1828,  "  approved,"  as  containing  "  the  funda- 
mental principles  held  by  us,"  "  and  which  we 
as  a  religious  body  have  always  professed  and 
most  surely  believed  :    viz. : 

"  To  the  charge  that  the  Quakers  believe 
the  Light,  or  Spirit  of  Christ  within  them,  to 
be  whole  Christ  or  God,  William  Penn  replies  : 

"  I  deny,  in  the  name  of  all  that  abused  peo- 
ple, that  we  ever  owned  or  professed  the  Light 
within  every  man  to  be  God  ;  though  we  say 
it  is  of  God — much  less  that  we  worship  it  as 
such." 

"  Again,  to  his  other  scraps  of  matter  I  shall 
answer  that  we  never  did,  do,  nor  shall  assert, 
the  God  that  made  heaven  and  earth  to  be 
comprehensible  within  the  soul  of  man  :  No,  it 
is  more  impossible  than  that  the  sun  in  the  fir- 
mament should  be  contained  within  the  body  of 
any  individual  person.  But  that  God,  who  is 
the  great  sun  of  righteousness,  doth  as  truly 
cause  his  Light  spiritual  to  arise  upon  the  souls 
of  men,  as  his  sun  natural  upon  their  bodies  ; 
and  as  what  knowledge  we  have  of  the  natural 
sun  is  by  its  light,  operations  and  effects  upon 
the  world,  so  our  knowledge  of  the  eternal  Sun 
of  righteousness,  God,  who  is  light,  and  in 
whom  is  no  darkness  at  all,  is  only  and  alone 
by  his  Divine  light,  operations  and  effects  in 
and  upon  our  understandings  and  conscien- 
ces." 

"  Wherefore  we  utterly  deny  that  the  mani- 
festation in  man,  strictly  considered,  is  the 
most  high  God,  but  a  manifestation  of  or  from 
God,  by  the  inshinings  of  his  blessed  Light." 

"Christ  himself  says:  I  am  the  Light  of 
the  world,  which  is  as  much  as  if  he  had  said, 
I  have  lighted  or  shined  forth  to  the  world — 
therefore  the  light  which  shines  in  the  hearts  of 
mankind  is  Christ ;  though  we  do  not  say  that 
every  particular  illumination  is  the  entire 
Christ,  for  so  there  would  be  as  many  Christs 
as  there  are  men,  which  were  absurd  and  blas- 
phemous." 

"In  his  Key,  printed  1692,  I  find  the  fol- 
lowing: Perversion  2nd.  The  Quakers  hold 
that  the  Light  within  them  is  God,  Christ,  and 
the  Holy  Spirit ;  so  that  every  Quaker  has 
whole  God,  Christ,  and  Holy  Spirit  in  him, 
which  is  gross  blasphemy. 

"  Principle. — This  is  also  a  mistake  of  their 
belief;  they  never  said  that  every  divine  illu- 
mination or  manifestation  of  Christ  in  the 
hearts  of  men,  was  whole  God,  Christ,  or  the 
Spirit ;  which  might  render  them  guilty  of  that 
gross  and  blasphemous  absurdity  some  would 
fasten  upon  them ;  but  that  God,  who  is  Light, 
or  the  Word  Christ,  who  is  Light,  styled  the 
second  Adam,  the  Lord  from  heaven  and  the 
quickening  Spirit,  who  is  God  over  all,  blessed 
forever,  hath  enlightened  mankind  with  a  mea- 
sure of  saving  light:  who  said,  I  am  the  Light 
of  the  world,  and  they  that  follow  me  shall  not 
abide  in  darkness,  but  have  the  Light  of  life. 
So  that  the  illumination  is  from  God,  or  Christ 


the  divine  Word  ;  but  not  therefore  that  whole 
God  or  Christ  is  in  every  man,  any  more  than 
the  whole  sun  or  air  is  in  every  house  or 
chamber.  There  are  no  such  harsh  or  un- 
scriptural  words  in  their  writings.  It  is  only 
a  frightful  perversion  of  some  of  their  enemies, 
to  bring  an  odium  upon  their  holy  faith.  Yet, 
in  a  seuse  the  Scriptures  say  it,  and  that  is 
their  sense,  in  which  only  they  say  the  same 
thing.  I  will  walk  in  them  and  dwell  in  them. 
He  that  dwelleth  with  you  shall  be  in  you.  I 
will  not  leave  you  comfortless,  I  will  come  to 
you.  I  in  them  and  they  in  me.  Christ  in  us, 
the  hope  of  glory.  Unless  Christ  be  in  you, 
ye  are  reprobates.  Little  children  of  whom  I 
travail  again  in  birth  until  Christ  be  formed  in 
you." 

Again :  "  He  makes  too  bold  with  us  also 
in  saying  in  our  name  that  Christ  is  in  all 
men ;  for  we  choose  rather  to  express  our- 
selves otherwise ;  as,  that  a  manifestation  of 
of  Christ  is  in  every  man  ;  or  that  the  Light  of 
Christ  is  within  every  man ;  and  in  so  saying, 
I  have  by  many  plain  Scriptures  proved  that 
we  speak  but  the  truth,  and  that  which  is  every 
man's  blessing." 


James  Hadley. 
Memorial  of  Whitelick   Monthly  Meeting, 
concerning  James  Hadley,  deceased. 

He  was  born  on  the  26th  day  of  the  Fifth 
month,  1794,  in  Chatham  county,  North  Car- 
olina, and  lived  with  his  parents,  Thomas  and 
Mary  Hadley,  until  his  marriage  with  Mary, 
daughter  of  Jeremiah  and  Ruth  Hadley,  which 
occurred  on  the  23d  day  of  the  Eleventh  month, 
1815.  They  resided  within  the  limits  of  Cane- 
creek  Monthly  Meeting,  North  Carolina,  for  a 
few  years  after  marriage,  and  then  removed 
and  settled  on  the  Whitelick,  in  the  state  of  In- 
diana, then  a  wilderness  country,  and  nearly 
sixty  miles  from  any  meeting  of  Friends. 
Hitherto  this  our  dear  Friend  had  not  submit- 
ted to  the  cross  of  Christ ;  and  during  the  for- 
mation of  new  settlements,  inviting  prospects 
of  worldly  gain  were  presented,  and  he  was 
solicited  to  fill  offices  of  honour  and  profit  in 
civil  government,  which  subjected  him  to  manv 
temptations  to  become  worldly-minded,  and 
more  forgetful  of  God. 

But  through  adorable  mercy  he  was  pre- 
served from  entirely  losing  his  love  for  the 
Truth  and  for  Friends;  and  becoming  more 
concerned,  he  took  an  active  part  in  promoting 
the  settling  of  Friends,  and  the  establishing  of 
meetings  near  him.  In  a  short  time  the  set- 
tlement so  increased,  that  a  meeting  for  wor- 
ship, Preparative,  and  Monthly  Meeting  were 
established,  of  which  he  was  a  member  during 
the  rest  of  his  life.  These  meetings  were  set 
up  in  1823  ;  and.  his  concern  for  the  advance- 
ment of  Truth  having  increased,  he  became  a 
diligent  attender  of  them,  and  frequently  en- 
couraged others  in  the  same  religious  duty. 

He  was,  often  made  instrumental  in  the  Di- 
vine hand  in  settling  difficulties  among  Friends 
and  others ;  and  continuing  to  submit,  more 
and  more,  to  the  effectual  workings  of  the  Spi- 
rit of  divine  grace  upon  his  heart,  he  became, 
prepared  for  usefulness  in  the  church,  and  re- 
ceived a  gift  in  the  ministry,  which  he  occu- 
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sied  to  the  satisfaction  of  Friends,  and  was 
acknowledged  in  the  station  of  a  minister  in 
1626. 

About  this  time  the  promulgation  of  the  an- 
ti-christian  doctrines  of  Elias  Hicks  among 
Friends,  caused  deep  concern  in  many  rightly- 
exercised  minds  ;  and  this  our  beloved  Friend 
was  favoured,  by  the  openings  of  best  Wisdom, 
clearly  to  see  the  unsoundness  and  danger 
thereof,  and  to  stand  as  a  faithful  watchman, 
sounding  the  alarm,  and  exhorting  others  to 
vigilance  against  them. 

He  was  frequently  engaged  in  encouraging 
Friends  in  the  practice  of  retiring  daily,  with 
their  families,  into  stillness,  and  reading  a  por- 
tion of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  with  minds  turned 
'.o  their  heavenly  Author,  the  blessed  Source 
of  all  good,  seeking  for  a  measure  of  living 
faith  rightly  to  open  them,  and  in  which  in- 
struction and  edification  might  be  experienced. 

He  manifested  much  concern  for  the  present 
and  eternal  well-being  of  the  whole  human  fa- 
mily ;  and  his  mind  was  turned  to  the  rising 
generation  in  particular,  with  deep  interest ;  and 
be  was  frequently  enabled  to  entreat  them,  in 
a  tender  and  affectionate  manner,  to  seek  to 
know  Christ  for  themselves,  through  his  reno- 
vating influence  upon  their  souls,  to  be  their 
only  Saviour  and  deliverer,  and  the  only  door 
to  eternal  rest  and  peace. 

When  other  engagements  admitted  of  it,  he 
was  frequently  engaged  in  First-day  schools, 
for  Scripture  instruction,  as  a  teacher,  in  which 
be  was  favoured  to  make  occasional  remarks 
on  what  had  been  read,  tending  to  instruct  the 
pouth  under  his  charge,  and  to  impress  their 
minds  with  the  value  of  the  sacred  writings, 
and  the  importance  of  becoming  well  acquaint- 
ed with  them. 

He  was  frequently  engaged  in  religious 
visits,  and  travelled  much  from  home  in  the 
service  of  the  Gospel,  to  the  satisfaction  of 
Friends  where  he  went,  to  which  the  copies  of 
minutes  furnished  him  by  meetings  where  he 
attended,  bore  sufficient  testimony. 

In  the  year  1827,  he  visited  most  of  the 
meetings  belonging  to  Miami,  Fairfield  and 
Centre  Quarterly  Meetings  ;  and  from  some 
short  notes  which  he  kept  during  this  journey, 
we  find  that  his  mind  was  deeply  tried  during 
his  progress  therein.  In  one  case  he  says  : 
*  This  afternoon  I  had  some  refreshing  medi- 
tation on  the  road,  which  afforded  strength  to 
my  exercised  mind.  I  saw  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  guard  against  the  enemy  in  all  his  en- 
croachments, who  has  of  late  been  trying  to 
overwhelm  me  with  his  discouragements." 

In  the  forepart  of  the  year  1828,  a  commit- 
tee, of  which  he  was  one,  was  appointed  by 
our  Quarterly  Meeting,  to  visit  the  Monthly 
Meetings  belonging  thereto,  on  account  of 
the  separation  of  the  followers  of  Elias  Hicks 
from  our  religious  Society.  The  sorrowful  ef- 
fects of  this  rending  spirit  bore  weightily  upon 
his  mind.  He  gives  expression  to  some  of  his  ex- 
ercises in  writing,  addressed  to  his  friends  who 
were  in  like  manner  affected  with  himself,  on 
account  of  the  jars  and  commotions  which  were 
spreading  far  and  wide  in  that  day,  to  lay  waste 
the  goodly  heritage,  some  extracts  from  which 
here  follow : 


"  Dear  Friends  ******,  arm  yourselves 
with  the  invincible  armour. of  love,  whereby 
you  may  have  confidence  to  call  on  the  Cap- 
tain of  our  soul's  salvation,  that  he  may  be 
pleased  to  equip  and  qualify  you  as  valiant 
soldiers  in  his  holy  warfare.  Let  none  consid- 
er themselves  of  so  little  note  in  the  world  that 
they  can  be  of  no  use  in  maintaining  and  in 
defending  the  glorious  cause  of  truth  and  right- 
eousness. Remember  that  the  first  instruments 
in  the  Divine  hand  to  promulgate  the  Christian 
religion  were  called  into  his  service  from  the 
ordinary  ranks  of  life;  yet  by  leaving  all  and 
following  the  immaculate  Lamb,  they  became 
as  stars  of  the  first  magnitude.  This  remains 
to  be  an  essential  duty  of  all  his  followers  at 
the  present  day  ;  they  must,  for  his  sake,  give 
up  all  other  beloved  objects  to  which  their 
hearts  have  been  attached,  as  the  fishermen 
did  their  nets,  and  follow  him  in  the  regenera- 
tion. When  the  mind  becomes  so  far  divested 
of  self,  as  to  resign  all  to  the  disposal  of  the 
Divine  Head,  there  will  be  a  leaving  off  of  the 
things  that  are  behind,  and  a  pressing  forward 
through  difficulties  and  sore  trials,  towards 
the  mark  for  the  prize  of  the  high  calling  of 
God  in  Christ  Jesus. 

"  O,  dear  Friends,  time  loudly  calls  for  dili- 
gence in  every  age  and  condition,  that  we  may 
become  more  and  more  engaged  in  the  good 
cause,  even  the  cause  of  truth  and  righteous- 
ness ;  and  if  we  are  devoted  to  serve  the  Lord 
with  an  upright  heart  and  a  willing  mind,  we 
need  not  fear  the  malice  of  men,  nor  the  wiles 
of  satan,  for  the  Lord  will  preserve  us. 

"  O  Lord  Omnipotent !  make  bare  thy  holy 
arm,  and  interpose  for  the  delivery  of  thy  heri- 
tage. Cause  thy  invincible  power  to  come 
over  the  rending  spirits,  that  all  discord  and 
strife  may  be  done  away,  and  the  holy  oil  flow 
from  vessel  to  vessel,  and  that  there  be  a 
gathering  more  and  more  unto  Shiloh ;  cause  thy 
watchmen  to  be  valiant  for  the  Truth  ;  be  thou 
their  guide,  and  direct  their  steps  ;  cause  that 
their  trumpet  may  give  a  certain  sound,  and 
enable  them  to  hold  on  their  way  through  every 
difficulty  and  trial  towards  the  port  of  eternal 
rest.  Amen." 

In  the  year  1830,  he  performed  a  religious 
visit  in  North  Carolina.  Amongst  many  other 
subjects  which  occupied  and  exercised  his  mind, 
the  failure  of  many  who  professed  with  Friends 
to  live  up  to  their  testimony  in  that  plainness 
of  speech,  behaviour  and  apparel,  which  be- 
comes our  religious  profession,  called  forth  the 
exercise  of  his  gift  for  a  reformation  in  these 
respects.  His  heart  also  sympathized  deeply 
with  faithful  Friends  on  account  of  their  testi- 
mony against  Slavery,  in  the  midst  of  a  slave- 
holding  community,  with  desires  for  their  en- 
couragement in  rightly  manifesting  a  Christian 
example  to  those  around  them,  and  for  the 
preservation  of  themselves  and  their  children 
from  the  contamination  of  the  evils  looked  upon 
with  allowance  by  others. 

He  frequently  held  meetings,  during  his  tra- 
vels in  the  service  of  the  Gospel,  amongst  those 
not  in  religious  profession  with  us,  in  which  he 
evinced  a  lively  concern  that  none  might  be 
professors  in  form  merely,  but  that  all  should 
witness  the  one  living  saving  baptism,  that  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  a  faithful  abiding  under  the  in- 


fluence of  which  would  enable  them  to  bring 
forth  fruits  meet  for  repentance. 

He  was  often  fervently  engaged  to  admonish 
parents  and  heads  of  families  to  a  more  faithful 
discharge  of  duty  towards  their  beloved  off- 
spring, encouraging  them  to  labour  for  ability 
to  bring  them  up  in  the  nurture  and  admonition 
of  the  Lord,  so  that  when  parents  are  called  up- 
on to  give  an  account  of  their  stewardship,  it 
might  appear  that  they  had  been  good  examples 
in  all  things.  The  youth  were  also  exhorted 
to  pay  due  regard  to  the  counsel  and  example 
of  godly  parents,  by  which  they  might  be  great- 
ly instructed  in  the  way  of  the  Lord,  and  be- 
come suitably  prepared  to  fill  their  ranks  in 
righteousness. 

Our  dear  Friend  was  much  impressed  with 
the  necessity  of  faithfully  maintaining  the  vari- 
ousChristian  testimonies,  that  we  as  a  people  are 
called  upon  to  bear  to  the  world.  He  was  fre- 
quently engaged  affectionately  to  advise  against 
reading  pernicious  books,  and  against  suffering 
the  mind  to  be  too  much  engrossed  with  the 
current  news  of  the  day  ;  believing  that  where 
such  reading  is  indulged  in  by  any,  they  would 
be  drawn  off  from  the  love  of  the  truth,  and 
weakened  in  their  regard  for  the  sacred  writ- 
ings, which  are  able  to  make  wise  unto  salva- 
tion, through  faith  in  Christ  Jesus. 

He  was  often  heard,  both  in  public  and  pri- 
vate, to  bear  testimony  against  the  commotion 
and  high  excitement  so  common  in  contentions 
and  struggles  about  political  affairs,  which 
have  so  much  prevailed  ;  running  as  they  had 
done  in  many  cases,  into  much  extravagance 
and  folly,  and  to  warn  Friends  against  partici- 
pating in  them. 

He  bore  a  firm  and  unwavering  testimony 
against  Slavery  ;  and  was  frequently  heard 
in  vocal  supplication  to  intercede  for  those  in 
bondage,  and  also  foi  their  oppressors,  that  the 
day  might  be  hastened  when  the  heavy  burdens 
should  be  undone  and  the  oppressed  go  free. 
While  his  desire  was  ardent  for  the  immediate 
and  unconditional  emancipation  of  the  slaves, 
he  did  not  think  it  best  for  Friends  to  join  in 
with  the  popular  associations  of  the  day  in  en- 
deavouring to  promote  that  cause,  but  advised 
that  Friends  should  remain  together  and  act  on 
their  own  Christian  ground  ;  seeking  for  Di- 
vine counsel,  and  waiting  for  the  manifestations 
of  duty  in  the  life,  to  order  and  direct  their 
movements  in  this  as  well  as  other  important 
concerns. 

A  committee  was  appointed  in  the  Yearly 
Meeting  of  1842,  to  visit  Quarterly,  Monthly, 
and  Preparative  meetings,  on  account  of  a 
spirit  of  insubordination  then  existing  in  some 
of  the  meetings  of  Friends,  within  the  limits  of 
the  Yearly  Meeting.  Being  one  of  this  com- 
mittee, he  was  engaged  much  of  the  time  during 
the  preceding  winter,  spring  and  summer,  in 
attending  meetings  and  labouring  for  the  pre- 
servation of  Friends  on  that  Foundation  which 
standeth  sure  through  all  the  storms  and  tem- 
pests incident  to  our  present  state  ;  admonish- 
ing them,  that  while  engaged  in  the  support  of 
one  of  our  testimonies,  as  that  against  slavery, 
they  should  not  neglect  or  disregard  others 
which  we  are  called  upon  to  bear.  During  the 
exercises  of  this  visit,  his  trials  and  sorrow 
were  increased  by  the  contention  and  opposi- 
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tion  of  some  who  had  once  been  united  to  him 
in  Christian  fellowship,  but  who  had  now 
joined  in  another  separation  ;  but  having  his 
mind  stayed  on  the  Lord,  and  depending  on  his 
divine  protection  and  assistance,  he  was  en- 
abled to  endure  hardness  as  a  good  soldier  of 
Jesus  Christ,  and  to  labour  (with  much  effect 
on  many,)  in  the  restoring  love  of  his  gospel. 

In  a  public  testimony  which  he  bore  a  short 
time  before  his  decease,  he  observed,  that  his 
feelings  were  of  a  very  awful  kind,  believing 
that  death  was  near  to  some  of  our  houses;  at 
the  same  time  bringing  to  view  the  great  need 
for  all  to  be  prepared,  not  knowing  the  hour 
when  that  messenger  may  call  on  any  of 
us. 

At  another  time,  in  his  own  Preparative 
Meeting,  in  the  last  public  testimony  that  he 
bore,  he  remarked,  that  it  appeared  to  him, 
from  the  exercise  of  his  mind,  that  there  were 
those  in  high  standing  in  Society,  who  had 
great  need  to  enter  into  close  examination,  to 
see  whether  they  had  fully  discharged  their 
duty  in  bringing  up  their  children  in  a  way  that 
would  preserve  them  in  our  Christian  order;  and 
that  parents  were  awfully  responsible  if  they 
had  not.  Nearly  two  weeks  afterwards,  in  the 
time  of  his  last  illness,  he  informed  a  Friend 
that  this  exercise  remained  with  him. 

On  Seventh-day,  the  9th  of  Twelfth  month, 
1843,  he  was  taken  with  a  chill  and  fever,  but 
appearing  to  be  better  next  morning,  he  attended 
meeting.  He  was  more  unwell  again  that 
evening,  and  on  Second-day,  symptoms  of  an 
inflammatory  character  began  to  appear,  which 
did  not  afterwards  give  way  to  medicine.  He 
observed  to  a  Friend  who  called  in  to  see  him, 
that  he  might  be  mistaken,  but  it  was  his  im- 
pression that  this  would  be  his  last  sickness, 
which  was  to  him  a  very  solemn  consideration  i 
but,  he  continued,  "  there  appears  to  be  nothing 
in  my  way ;  yet  it  would  be  agreeable  to  me, 
if  it  were  the  Lord's  will,  to  stay  some  longer 
with  my  beloved  Friends,  if  I  could  be  an  in- 
strument of  encouraging  them  to  faithfulness, 
for  trials  await  you." 

Being  very  sick,  he  did  not  express  more  at 
that  time  ;  yet  his  countenance  appeared  serene 
and  pleasant,  which  continued  to  be  the  case 
during  his  illness.  He  did  not  incline  to  talk 
much  at  any  time  after  he  was  taken  unwell, 
though  at  intervals  he  expressed  a  few  words 
to  the  satisfaction  of  those  who  attended  on  him. 
He  bore  with  patience  his  affliction  of  body, 
which  was  very  great. 

On  the  18th,  the  symptoms  of  his  disorder 
became  more  unfavourable,  and  he  observed  to 
the  Friend  who  attended  him  that  he  could  not 
continue  long.  .He  requested  that  his  Will 
should  be  brought  and  read  to  him,  which  be- 
ing done,  and  some  alterations  made  in  it  on 
account  of  some  late  changes  in  his  affairs,  he 
expressed  satisfaction  therewith,  and  made 
some  impressive  remarks  on  the  necessity  of 
Friends  attending  timely  to  such  duties. 

On  the  2:3d  a  Friend  came  in,  being  a  minis- 
ter, with  whom  he  had  long  been  nearly  united 
in  religious  fellowship,  and  notwithstanding  he 
was  somewhat  flighty  in  his  minrl,  he  seemed 
glad  to  see  him.  After  some  conversation  the 
Friend  took  his  seat  near,  and  in  a  short  time 
he  appeared  to  be  restored  to  his  right  mind, 


and  requested  that  all  should  be  gathered  into 
stillness.  He  was  evidently  favoured  to  be 
sensible  that  his  beloved  friend  was  under  spi- 
ritual exercise,  and  he  spoke,  encouraging  him 
to  attend  to  his  feelings,  which  he  did  in  the 
way  of  supplication.  Our  afflicted  friend  re- 
mained very  still,  and  his  spirit  undoubtedly 
united  with  what  was  said  vocally,  he  joining 
with  audible  voice  in  the  utterance  of  the  last 
words. 

On  the  evening  before  his  decease  he  inquir- 
ed how  his  wife  was,  she  being  in  poor  health  ; 
and  said  it  was  admirable  how  she  bore  up  un- 
der her  afflictions.  This  was  the  last  time  he 
spoke  of  her ;  and  although  he  appeared  to 
know  but  little  that  passed  on  that  day  and  the 
following  night,  he  frequently  repeated  Scrip- 
ture passages  with  accuracy  ;  and  a  short  time 
before  he  expired  he  said,  "  Why  art  thou  cast 
down,  O  my  soul  ?  and  why  art  thou  disquiet- 
ed within  me  ?  Hope  thou  in  God,  for  1  shall 
yet  praise  him  who  is  the  health  of  my  counte- 
nance and  my  God."  It  was  evident  from  the 
state  of  mind  in  which  he  continued,  that  he 
was  prepared  for  the  solemn  change,  which 
took  place  on  the  25th  of  the  Twelfth  month, 
1843.  His  loss  will  be  keenly  felt  by  his  fa- 
mily, and  cause  a  blank  in  his  meeting  and 
neighbourhood  which  may  not  soon  be  filled, 
yet  we  have  the  consoling  hope  that  our  loss 
is  his  eternal  gain.  "  Blessed  are  the  dead, 
who  die  in  the  Lord  from  henceforth  ;  yea, 
saith  the  spirit,  for  they  rest  from  their  labours, 
and  their  works  do  follow  them."  . 

Signed  by  direction  and  on  behalf  of  White- 
lick  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends,  held 
Eighth  month  14th,  1844. 

Samuel  Hadley, 
Jemima  Vestal. 


Clerks. 


How  it  was  done. — Senator  Spencer,  of  the 
New  York  Legislature,  a  few  days  since,  in  a 
speech  before  the  Senate  of  that  state,  referred 
to  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  Massachusetts. 
He  said  there  was  no  specific  record  of  its  abo- 
lition. John  Quincy  Adams  had  informed  him 
of  the  probable  manner  in  which  slavery  was 
abolished  in  Massachusetts.  It  was  in  this 
wise  :  A  note  had  been  given  for  the  price  of  a 
slave,  in  1787.  This  note  was  sued  ;  and  the 
court  ruled,  that  the  maker  had  received  no 
consideration,  as  man  could  not  be  sold.  From 
that  time  forward  slavery  died  in  the  old  Bay 
State. — Late  paper. 
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THIRD  MONTH  7,  1846. 


After  a  winter  unusually  fluctuating,  alter- 
nately snow,  sleet,  rain,  severe  cold,  and  thaw, 
the  cold  set  in  afresh,  and  with  great  intensity, 
on  the  night  of  the  26th  ultimo,  so  that  at  sev- 
en o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  27th,  at  M'- 
Allister's  residence  in  Broad  street,  the  ther- 
mometer stood  at  65°,  and  at  his  store  in  Ches- 
nut  street,  at  nine  o'clock,  13|°,  twelve^o'clock, 
noon,  20|-°,  and  at  five  and  three-quarters,  p. 
m.,  18°.  At  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  at  7 
o'clock,  a.  My,  the  thermometer  corresponded 
with  that  at  M'Allister's,  and  at  the  Exchange 
it  stood  at  7°.    At  Burlington,  N.  J.,  same 


morning,  the  mercury  fell  to  3°  and  6°,  in  dif- 
ferent positions,  and  both  there  and  in  this 
city,  the  cold  was  pronounced  three  degrees 
greater  than  it  had  been  during  the  winter.  In 
the  following  night  commenced  a  snow  storm, 
which  continued  with  but  •  little  intermission 
through  the  following  day,  and  until  about  noon 
on  the  next,  (Third  month  1  st,)  spreading  a 
mantle  of  brilliant  whiteness  over  the  earth  in 
this  vicinity,  of  from  twelve  to  fifteen  inches  on 
the  level.  In  every  direction,  west,  north,  and 
east,  so  far  as  heard  from,  the  snow  has  been 
of  equal,  or  greater  depth;  several  of  the  ac- 
counts speak  of  three,  four,  and  five  feet  deep, 
and  a  letter  from  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  says,  "we 
have  now  six  feet  of  snow  in  this  city."  At 
Boston,  on  the  morning  of  the  27th,  the  mer- 
cury was  two  degrees  beloio  zero,  and  at  Dor- 
chester, ten  below ;  all  the  railroads  in  that 
vicinity  are  obstructed  with  snow. 


Friends''  Asylvm. 
A  Stated  Annual  Meeting  of  "  The  Contribu- 
tors to  the  Asylum  for  the  relief  of  Persons  de- 
prived of  the  use  of  their  Reason,"  will  be  held 
in  the  committee-room,  Mulberry  street  meet- 
ing-house, on  Fourth-day,  Third  month  18th, 
at  3  o'clock,  p.  m. 

Samuel  Mason,  Clerk. 


Committee  on  Education. 
The  Stated  Meeting  of  the  Yearly  Meeting's 
Committee  on  Education,  will  be  held  on  Sixth- 
day  afternoon,  the  20th  instant,  at  3  o'clock, 
in  the  committee-room,  Mulberry-street  meet- 
ing-house. 

Dan'l  B.  Smith,  Clerk. 
Third  month,  1846. 

Tract  Association  of  Friends. 
The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Tract  Associa- 
tion of  Friends,  will  be  held  on  Fourth-day 
evening,  the  18th  instant,  at  half-past  seven 
o'clock,  in  the  committee-room,  Mulberry  st. 
meeting-house. 

Jos.  Scattergood,  Clerk. 
Third  month,  1846. 

Friends  interested  in  the  objects  of  the  As- 
sociation, both  male  and  female,  are  invited  to 
attend. 


A  young  man,  a  Friend,  is  wanted  to  assist 
in  teaching  a  school  in  this  city.  Apply  at 
the  office  of  "  The  Friend." 


Married,  at  Friends'  meeting-house,  Fallowfield, 
Second  month  12th,  Eliphaz  Cheyney,  to  Eliza  Ann, 
daughter  of  the  late  Israel  Hayes,  of  that  place. 

-,  at  Friends'  meeting-house,  North  Sixth  St., 


Philadelphia,  on  Third-day,  the  3d  instant,  Ely  B. 
Hayward,  of  Baltimore,  to  Margaretta,  daughter  of' 
George  M.  Elkinton,  of  this  city. 

Died,  at  her  residence  in  Burlington,  N.  J.,  on  Sec- 
ond-day, 23d  ult.,  Hannah  Smith,  widow  of  the  late 
Daniel  Smith,  in  the  seventy-fifth  year  of  her  age,  an 
approved  minister  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  From 
early  life  her  love  to  her  heavenly  Father  was  sincere 
and  steadfast,  and  under  various  dispensations  of  trial, 
faith  in  the  blessed  Redeemer  was  her  staff  and  her 
stay — yea,  as  we  humbly  trust,  even  unto  the  end. 
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For  "The  Friend." 

PROPRIETARY  CORRESPONDENCE. 

(Continued  from  page  186.) 

Parts  of  a  few  letters  from  James  Logan, 
written  towards  the  close  of  his  life,  will  bring 
ihese  selections  to  an  end.  In  1728,  he  met 
with  a  serious  accident,  which  maimed  him  for 
ife,  yet  did  not  prevent  him  from  continuing 
;o  take  an  active  and  important  part  in  public 
iffairs.  In  the  Sixth  month,  1736,  on  the 
JeathofGov.  Gordon,,  being  the  eldest  mem- 
ber of  Council,  he  was  advanced  to  the  Presi- 
dency, and  exercised  the  powers  of  a  Gover- 
nor— not  willingly — for  the  space  of  two  years  ; 
when  the  arrival  of  Gov.  Thomas  brought  him 
a  joyful  release.  This  governor,  having  strong 
military  predilections,  did  not  harmonize  with 
;he  Assembly,  and  in  1747  he  resigned.  The 
;hief  magistracy  was,  at  this  juncture,  again" 
attempted  to  be  put  upon  the  shoulders  of  Lo- 
gan, then  bending  under  the  weight  of  seventy- 
:hree  years  ;  but  he  peremptorily  refused,  be- 
ing resolved  to  have  some  respite,  that  death 
should  not  find  him,  at  the  last  moment  of  his 
life,  entangled  and  oppressed  with  the  business 
af  this  world. 

The  following  letter  is  to  Simon  Clement, 
uncle  of  Hannah  Penn. 

"Philad'a,  17th  May,  1729. 

"  Dear  Friend  : 

"  Thy  tender  and  affectionate  lines  of  the 
8th  October  last,  by  Capt.  Pearce,  being  the 
marks  of  a  real  friendship,  whichever  displays 
itself  most  in  attending  on  the  more  gloomy 
circumstances  of  life,  were  extremely  obliging. 
My  disaster  is  indeed  uncommon,  and  such  as 
I  believe  very  few  of  the  most  experienced  chi- 
rurgeons  ever  knew  an  instance  of;  that  by  a 
fall  from  my  feet  only,  the  head  of  my  thigh- 
bone, close  to  its  insertion,  should  be  entirely 
broke  off;  while  the  place  I  fell  on,  which  was 
above  a  hand's  breadth  below  the  point  of  the 
trochanter,  received  no  hurt,  nor  was  the  flesh 
or  skin  so  much  as  discoloured.  Yet  it  swell- 
ed very  much  for  some  days,  and  was  exceed- 
ingly painful  in  other  parts,  especially  towards 
the  groin,  where  the  round  head  lay  broke  off 
in  the  socket.  And  this  swelling  made  it  im- 
possible to  guess  at  the  true  ail.  Nor,  though 
it  had  been  known,  do  I  think  it  was  by  any 
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means  to  be  cured  ;  since  if  the  broken  parts 
were  any  way  started  from  each  other,  no 
surgeon  could  come  at  them,  so  as  to  be  sure 
he  had  set  them  again ;  nor  could  I  have  lived 
without  so  much  motion  in  that  part,  as  would 
have  continually  endangered  their  parting. 
But  however  that  might  have  proved,  it  is  cer- 
tain I  put  myself,  under  no  restraint  of  that 
kind,  but  to  ease  the  pain  sought  for  variety  of 
postures.  In  about  seven  weeks  time  I  was 
able  to  bear  that  limb  to  hang  without  resting 
on  the  floor,  and  by  that  means  was  capable 
of  using  crutches.  But  I  never  knew  my  true 
ail  'till  about  November  last  ,*  when  my  bro- 
ther, in  a  letter  from  Bristol,  from  a  descrip- 
tion I  had  given  him  of  my  condition,  told  me 
of  my  mistake  in  imagining  the  looseness  of 
that  bone  was  owing  to  a  relaxation  of  the 
great  muscle  by  the  blow,  which  I  supposed 
had  disabled  the  principal  nerve  of  that  mus- 
cle."    .  *  * 

"  For  these  twelve  months  past,"  "  it  is  cer- 
tain I  am  much  weaker,  yet  should  be  very 
easy  in  my  mind,  could  I  be  freed  from  other 
people's  business,  and  left  to  amuse  myself, 
with  no  other  care  on  me  than  what  my  family 
absolutely  requires.  For  having  a  true  help- 
mate, children  not  undutiful,  and  a  plantation 
within  five  miles  of  this  town,  to  which  I  am 
retiring  this  summer,  I  believe  if  I  were  trou- 
bled with  nothing  but  what  really  concerns  nie, 
notwithstanding  I  have  had  much  gt<  iter  lossec 
since  I  received  this  hurt,  than  in  all  my  life 
before,  I  should  be  able  to  have  my  family  tol- 
erably supported,  and  be  helpful  to  my  chil- 
dren in  their  education  ;  for  it  is  my  greatest 
happiness  in  this  condition,  that  with  the  ad- 
vantages already  mentioned,  I  am  naturally, 
or  by  long  habit,  disposed  (for  which  I  am 
deeply  thankful,)  to  account  on  a  solid,  inward 
peace  of  mind,  and  the  enjoyments  of  myself, 
by  reducing  my  own  thoughts  to  bear  some 
proportion  to  the  beautiful  order  conspicuous  in 
all  the  outward  objects  of  the  natural  creation, 
to  be  the  only  basis  of  a  real  felicity.  And  for 
a  variety,  I  would  amuse  myself  with  some 
small  entertainments  from  science  ;  for  in  Dry- 
den's  words,  which  have  always  affected  me, 
I  take  it  to  be  very  true  that  '  Knowledge  and 
innocence  is  perfect  joy.'  But  the  greatest  of 
all  is  that  happy  union  of  the  soul  with  its 
Maker,  which  I  truly  believe  to  be  the  summum 
bonum — the  true  perfection  of  man — and  for 
which  alone  he  was  formed. 

"  But  the  great  let  to  these  enjoyments,  are 
those  unhappy  affairs  to  which  I  have  been 
tied  down  for  many  years  past,  and  which  I 
may  truly  say,  notwithstanding  I  divested  my- 
self of  all  the  profits  that  should  attend  them, 
solely  with  a  view  to  be  eased  of  them,  (as  I 
too  largely  mentioned  to  thee  in  my  letters  the 
former  winter,)  have  taken  up  much  more  of 
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my  time  than  all  my  own  affairs  put  together; 
though  'tis  only  by  these  that  I  must  maintain 
my  family.  Nor  should  I  again  repeat  it,  but 
that  I  am  much  more  sensibly  affected  with  the 
thought,  that  the  family  still  depend  on  me, 
when  I  am  so  incapable  of  doing  my  own,  that 
I  am  obliged  to  put  it  all  into  the  hands  of  oth- 
ers. I  have  sometimes  thought  of  begging 
leave  of  thv  cousins  to  die  when  my  time 
comes,  since  no  other  disability,  not  even  this 
surprising  providence,  will  avail  to  discharge 
me.  And  this  is  the  more  astonishing,  after  I 
have  so  fully  represented  the  case  of  this  coun- 
try, that  it  is  impossible  to  settle  the  Proprie- 
tary affairs  without  one  of  thy  kinsmen,  espe- 
cially John's,  coming  over,  to  view  and  judge 
of  the  state  of  their  lands  in  person  ;  and  from 
thence  to  agree  on  the  measures  that  are  to  be 
taken  :  since  none  here  will  undertake  to  set 
a  price  on  the  lands  that  are  to  be  granted. 
Were  John  indeed  under  any  engagements  that 
could  not  be  broke  through,  or  were  he  not  of 
years  the  most  proper  for  any  business  or  ac- 
tion, or  were  not  the  trustees  whose  service  is 
expected,  of  such  advanced  years,  as  that  their 
age  alone  obliges  them  to  study  their  own  quiet, 
there  might  be  some  more  tolerable  excuse  for 
declining  coming  ;  but  when  all  that  I  have 
now  said  is  considered,  with  the  present  ex- 
treme confusion  of  those  affairs,  which  call 
i  aloiH  for  a  speedy  hand  to  redress  them,  it  will 
Cv  .jar  truly  imaccountable  to  any  rational 
man,  why  other  measures  should  not  immedi- 
ately be  resolved  on.  I  have  now,  as  I  have 
always,  been  very  plain  with  thy  cousins  ;  and 
as  I  doubt  not  but  thou  wilt  see  my  letter,  I 
beg  thee  to  press  it.  I  have,  in  an  expression 
or  two  of  this,  been  too  free,  perhaps  ;  but  my 
thoughts  are  extremely  disturbed,  and  if  I  can- 
not be  otherwise  released  than  by  my  death,  it 
will  be  cruel  to  my  family  ;  since  I  may  yet  be 
useful  to  them,  by  that  instruction,  which,  to 
youth,  is  above  all  other  things,  useful  and 
most  necessary,  and,  with  assisting  grace,  most 
advantageous. 

"  I  hope,  my  dear  friend,  thou  wilt  excuse 
the  freedoms  I  have  used,  and  doubt  not  thou 
wilt  make  the  best  use  of  them.  I  still  keep 
my  appetite,  and  sleep  tolerably,  though  I  move 
but  very  little.  In  all  conditions  I  am,  with 
great  sincerity, 

Thy  affectionate  and  obliged  friend." 

To  John  Hoop. 

«'  15th  Third  month,  1729. 
"  I  fear  thou  wilt  think  me  visionary,  if  I 
tell  thee  I  have  looked  into  many  sciences  and 
branches  of  knowledge,  yet  nothing  has  so  ex- 
ercised my  thoughts,  in  all  my  disquisitions,  as 
to  find  out  some  rational  end  for  the  formation 
of  man,  adequate  or  corresponding  to  that  stu- 
pendous wisdom  that  appears  in  all  those  partg 
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we  call  irrational,  of  the  whole  creation;  every 
part  of  every  vegetable  and  animal  production, 
in  their  order,  texture  and  beauty,  showing  a 
height  of  skill  almost  incomprehensible  to  the 
most  elevated  of  our  thoughts  ;  while  man  him- 
self, though  the  only  visible  creature,  that  we 
know,  capable  of  considering  or  contemplating  J 
that  beauty,  is  of  all  creatures  the  most  irregu-j 
lar  and  disordered  in  his  pursuits,  the  most- 
wild  and  extravagant  in  his  views ;  whilst 
every  other  animal  aims  at,  and  generally  at- 
tains some  certain  end,  for  which  it  was  in- 
formed.   I  cannot  therefore  but  think,  that  the 
true  end  of  man  is  the  union  of  his  soul  withj 
God,  and  that  the  possession  of  that  enjoy- 
ment will  yet  break  out  with  a  greater  degree 
of  brightness  than  has  hitherto  been  known, 
even  in  this  life  ;  so  that  the  conduct  of  man, 
designed  for  the  noblest  of  all  visible  creatures, 
may  be  of  a  piece,  and  consistent  with  that 
harmony  and  good  order,  which  is  so  delight- 
fully surprising  in  the  contemplation  of  the 
other  sensible  parts  of  the  creation.  Happy 
should  I  be,  could  I  with  these  eyes  see  that 
day.    But  it  is  not  to  be  expected.  Babylon 
will  yet  be  drunk,  I  doubt,  with  the  blood  of 
the  saints  ;  and  after  her  cup  is  filled  up  to  the 
brim,  and  indignation  is  poured  out  upon  the 
nations,  the  glorious  light  will  break  forth, 
and  advance  with  a  force  that  is  no  longer  to 
be  resisted." 

To  John  Penn. 

"  1737. 

"  May  it  please  our  Proprietor  : 

"  Inclosed  is  a  copy  of  mine,  via  Dublin, 
notifying  our  late  governor's  death ;  which, 
with  what  occurred  then,  is  all  I  had  then  time 
to  mention  ;  but  now  I  shall  proceed  to  other 
particulars,  and  if  I  use  freedom  in  delivering 
my  sentiments — since  I  believe  them,  from  the 
experience  I  have  had  of  things,  to  be  founded 
in  truth  and  justice — I  hope  a  favourable  con- 
struction will  be  put  on  them,  for  1  am  sure 
they  truly  deserve  it.  And  in  the  first  place, 
I  need  not  mention  the  necessity  there  is  of 
immediately  appointing  another  governor,  duly 
invested  with  all  proper  powers.  Thine  to  me 
of  Feb.,  gave  me  full  expectation  of  our  having 
one  this  fall ;  in  which  I  find  we  shall  be  dis- 
appointed. But  I  assure  thee,  whatever  the 
event  proves,  unless  we  are  supplied  next 
spring,  at  farthest,  I  am  fully  resolved  to  with- 
draw from  the  present  insupportable  burden  ; 
for  I  am  now  near  entering  my  sixty-third 
year,  much  weakened  in  all  respects,  and  so 
circumstanced  that  I  am  every  way  unfit  for 
it ;  and  I  now  greatly  blame  myself  for  sub- 
mitting to  it  on  the  governor's  decease.  But 
the  next  in  standing  to  me  being  Samuel  Pres- 
ton, who  is  yet  more  weakened  by  age,  and  too 
rigidly  strict  in  his  profession  for  government, 
and  the  next  to  him  Anthony  Palmer — whom 
few,  I  suppose,  would  think  fit  for  the  charge 
— I  was  prevailed  on  to  accept  it,  in  hopes  it 
might  hold  only  for  a  few  months  ;  and,  if 
not  relieved,  as  I  have  said,  I  must  drop  it,  let 
it  fall  where  it  will. 

"  But  now,  to  speak  freely  on  the  subject  of 
a  successor,  I  have  indeed  been  of  opinion — 
and  accordingly  I  [have]  sometimes  expressed 
it — that  the  charge  and  station  might  very  well 


become  one  of  your  own  family  ;  and  an  ac- 
count that  we  had  here  this  past  summer,  that 
thyself  had  thoughts  of  undertaking  it,  proved 
very  acceptable  to  the  generality  of  those  who 
knew  thee.  But  this  is  since  contradicted,  and 
it  is  now  said  that  your  younger  brother  [Rich- 
ard] is  still  thought  of,  or,  that  if  he  comes  not, 
endeavours  will  be  used  to  get  your  brother 
[Thomas]  now  with  us,  appointed.  If  it  is  so 
ordered,  I  shall  very  heartily  wish  it  may 
prove  to  his  own  and  all  your  satisfaction ;  yet 
I  have  too  much  reason  to  doubt  of  it.  An 
open  freedom  and  plainness,  or  an  effectual 
appearance  of  it,  I  take  to  be  absolutely  neces- 
sary in  a  governor ;  for  it  is  that  alone  that 
begets  a  confidence  in  the  minds  of  the  people ; 
and  without  such  a  confidence,  no  man,  in  such 
a  constitution  as  ours,  can  make  himself  and 
others  about  him  easy." 

John,  however,  never  came.  In  the  Fourth 
month,  1747,  Logan  refers  to  his  death,  in  a 
letter  to  Thomas.  "  I  loved  John  Penn,  as  he 
was  not  only  thy  father's  son  and  born  in  this 
province,  in  the  same  family  of  which  I  was 
then  a  part,  but  because  I  also  knew  him  to  be 
of  a  generous  disposition.  Judge  then  at  my 
surprise,  on  finding  that  in  his  will  his  native 
city  was  absolutely  forgotten,  not  leaving  it  so 
much  as  one  lot  for  any  public  building  in  it. 
Thy  younger  brother  too,  has  reason  in  his 
circumstances  to  be  pitied." 


To  Thomas  Penn. 

"  May  29th,  1747. 

"  I  admire  thou  shouldst  expect  I  would  now, 
in  my  seventy-third  year,  undertake  the  Presi- 
dency of  the  province — though  much  more 
valuable  now  than  when  I  actually  took  it  upon 
me — seeing  that,  in  my  sixty-seventh  year,  I 
assured  thee  at  thy  leaving  us,  I  never  would 
accept  of  it  whatever  happened  ;  for  though  I 
have  lately  been  informed  that  the  perquisites 
were  now  a  full  £1000  per  ann.  of  this  money, 
and  though  I  have  not  half  the  estate  thou  told 
me  once  thou  wast  informed  I  had,  I  am  by  no 
means  covetous,  though  frugal  enough  ;  on  the 
contrary,  I  am  now  bestowing  the  value  of 
£1000  sterling  in  a  library  and  a  building  for 
it,  to  be  kept  for  the  public,  besides  £36  per 
ann.,  in  silver  and  gold,  for  my  librarian,  and 
to  purchase  more  books. 

"  Thou  says,  in  thy  second  line,  thou  looks 
on  me  as  a  sort  of  relation  to  your  family ;  and 
I  thought  I  might  well  claim  some  pretence  to 
it,  whilst  thy  brother  John  lived,  though  the 
real  ties,  more  than  a  settled  good  will,  were 
but  small ;  for  I  had  but  a  hundred  a  year,  of 
this  currency,  of  thy  father,  for  all  manner  of 
service,  with  some  perquisites,  not  sufficient  to 
maintain  me  with  a  clerk  and  one  horse.  But 
I  was  successful-  in  trade,  (especially  in  that 
most  gainful  one  to  Lisbon,  while  it  lasted,) 
from  whence  I  had  supplies  entirely  of  my 
own.  That  (from  going  in  that  port,  in  my 
voyage  thither,  and  thence  into  France,  in  the 
beginning  of  1710,)  for  above  of  twenty  of  the 
succeeding  years,  I  had  not  one  farthing  from 
any  of  your  family,  though  I  spent,  in  up- 
wards of  twenty-seven  months,  (the  time  I  was 
absent  from  this  province,)  £250  sterling,  be- 
side what  I  laid  out  in  books.  After  my  re- 
turn, in  some  time,  succeeded  the  more  profita- 


ble Indian  trade,  occasioned  by  the  Indian  war 
in  Carolina ;  by  whichi  for  a  deer  skin,  that 
cost  here  from  3s.  to  3s.  (id.  currency,  I  re- 
ceived, clear  of  all  charges,  7s.  sterling  at  least ; 
by  which  the  trustees — that  is,  your  family — 
gained  in  a  short  time  between  900  and  1000 
st'g,  besides  considerable  more  afterward — 
much  more  than  they  would  have  had  by  my 
own  bills  of  exchange,  which  alone  I  was  or- 
dered to  remit.  And  if  I  had  done  this,  and 
drawn  on  my  own  factor  for  payment  of  them, 
I  should  have  had  all  the  sum  which  I  have 
mentioned,  and  considerable  more  beside  ;  for 
returning  all  which,  (in  skins  and  whatever 
else  I  could  procure,  that  would  yield  profit,)  I 
had  only  four  per  cent,  for  £10,000,  Is.  Nor- 
ris  taking  the  other  one  [per  cent.]  although 
depending  entirely  on  my  justice  ;  for  he  never 
after  the  first  year  so  much  as  looked  into  my 
accounts,  but  wrote  his  name  after  mine,  with- 
out writing  one  word,  beside  one  letter  to  Hen- 
ry Gouldney  and  the  trustees — by  agreement 
with  me — while  I  undertook  to  draw  another 
of  much  greater  importance  to  that  voyage. 

"  And  though  you  gave  me,  in  the  year 
1724,  five  thousand  acres  of  land,  of  it, 
(against  your  consent,)  I  generously  gave  on 
my  arrival  one  thousand  to  Andrew  Hamilton, 
who  I  knew  was  going  over,  and  might  be  ser- 
viceable to  you  there.  I  also  gave  to  Susanna 
Wright  100,  and  sold  to  her  father  200  acres 
more,  of  the  very  best  of  it,  for  £70  ;  and  for 
the  four  thousand  acres,  I  gave  credit  £400 
st'g,  [while]  at  the  same  time  the  Commission- 
ers' price  for  common  lands  was  £10  curren- 
cy ;  so  that,  (at  50  per  cent,  exchange,  at  that 
time  current,)  I  paid  £600,  and  deducting  200 
currency  for  the  other  two  thousand  acres  in 
Lancaster  county,  I  paid  down  in  1724,  £20 
per  hundred  acres,  on  a  truly  just  reckoning. 
Nor  have  I  ever  had  a  single  foot  of  your  land, 
except  about  l-50th  part  of  one  acre,  to  run  a 
short  fence  straight,  and  give  me  some  advan- 
tage of  the  water  to  my  pasture,  that  bounded 
on  that  run  ;  for  those  five  hundred  acres  in 
Bucks  county  was  your  father's  gift,  for  which 
he  ordered  a  whole  thousand,  though  I  drew 
the  warrant  only  for  five  hundred."       *  * 

"  But  I  must  not  impute  it  solely  to  myself, 
for  I  knew  your  father's  unhappy  circumstan- 
ces, and  truly  commiserated  them  ;  but.  re- 
solved, when  I  left  England  in  1711,  to  quit 
the  whole  business  in  two  years  time.  Yet 
during  his  illness  at  Ruscombe,  which  soon  af- 
ter ensued,  and  your  family's  incumbrances 
during  your  suit,  after  your  father's  decease, 
it  was  no  time  to  apply  for  money,  especially 
when  I  wanted  it  not." 

(To  be  continued.) 


Cattle  crossing  the  Nile. — A  large  troop  of 
bullocks  under  the  guidance  of  one  swarthy 
driver,  came  down  to  the  left  bank,  brought 
there,  as  we  supposed,  only  to  drink  before 
their  morning's  meal.  But  no.  They  had 
crossed  the  Delta,  and  were  on  their  way  to 
the  opposite  side,  and  from  thence,  probably, 
to  Alexandria.  They  seemed  aware  of  what 
was  required  of  them.  They  entered  the  river 
sliding  down  the  muddy  bank,  without  reluc- 
tance, and  no  sooner  were  they  all  fairly  in 
the  water,  than  the  driver  stripped  off  his 
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clothes.  He  then  tied  them  in  a  bundle  on  his 
head,  and,  addressing  a  shout  to  the  beasts, 
which  they  seemed  to  understand  as  encourag- 
ing them  to  cross,  he  followed  them,  and  the 
whole  party  began  their  swim  together,  the 
man  often  seizing  one  of  the  bullocks  by  the 
horn  or  by  the  tail,  to  enable  him  to  keep  pace 
with  the  troop.  They  reached,  in  about  ten 
minutes,  the  opposite  side,  having  crossed  this 
rapid  current  to  a  point  very  little  below  that 
from  which  they  started,  and  then  pursued 
their  journey,  with  every  appearance  of  consi- 
dering the  feat  they  had  just  performed  as  an 
incident  of  travel  which  they  had  been  prepar- 
ed for,  and  which  had  taken  none  unawares. — 
Lord  Nugent. 

A  Good  Man  :  with  a  few  Remarks  about 
the  Paying  if  Debts,  and  other  Rational 
Amusements. — The  Baltimore  Patriot  has  a 
subscriber  who,  for  many  years,  has  never 
failed  to  enter  the  office,  on  the  first  day  of  the 
year,  to  pay  his  subscription  in  advance  ;  and, 
last  week,  he  not  only  performed  the  afore- 
said duty  himself,  but  brought  a  friend  to  do 
likewise.  Now,  although  we  have  no  idea 
who  the  gentleman  is  that  does  these  things, 
we  have  no  hesitation  in  inferring  from  the 
fact  thus  presented,  that  he  is  an  excellent  man 
in  all  the  relations  of  life — not  only  honest  and 
conscientious — qualities  which  exist  often  in 
individuals  of  the  harder  nature,  who  discharge 
their  obligations,  and  nothing  -more — but  like- 
wise kindly  charitable  and  considerate  to  oth- 
ers. It  is  much,  no  doubt,  as  this  world  wags, 
to  pay  your  debts  when  asked  to  pay  them — 
promptly  and  manfully,  and  without  those  mi- 
serable delays,  so  often  practised,  which  keep 
the  poor  creditor — for  there  are  poor  creditors, 
though  human  sympathy  seems  to  run  alto- 
gether in  the  opposite  direction — dancing  at- 
tendance at  your  door,  and  losing  that  precious 
time,  which  to  him  is  full  as  valuableas  money. 
It  is  much  not  to  be  addicted  to  that  paltry  eva- 
sion embodied  in  the  words  "  call  again," 
which  so  frequently  makes  the  heart  sick  with 
hope  deferred,  and  which,  in  many  cases,  is 
rather  the  result  of  an  unwillingness  to  part 
with  money,  even  when  rightfully  due,  than 
from  inability  to  meet  a  just  demand.  This  is 
much, — as  any  one  who  ever  collected  bills 
can  tell  you, — it  is  much,  and  it  may  be  taken 
as  a  substantial  voucher  for  the  virtues  of  the 
individual.  But  it  is  more,  when,  as  in  the 
instance  of  the  gentleman  of  Baltimore,  one 
does  not  wait  to  be  reminded  of  those  "  little 
bills,"  which  are  generally  due  in  quarters 
where  the  quick  return  is  all  essential,  and  sal- 
lies forth,  purse  in  hand,  to  pay  them  at  matu- 
rity, without  waiting  for  the  ceremonial  of  a 
dun.  It  argues  the  existence  of  a  heart,  in 
addition  to  that  of  a  conscience,  both  of  which 
are  requisite  to  form  the  man,  and  both  of 
which,  no  doubt,  are  to  be  found  in  perfection 
in  the  Baltimore  Patriot's  venerable  subscriber. 
May  his  worthy  example  find  a  multitude  of 
imitators,  not  only  as  regards  newspaper  sub- 
scribers, but  in  reference  to  all  other  matters 
of  pecuniary  liability. 

Talking  of  such  concerns,  it  is  a  theory  of 
ours — based  upon  the  experiences — that  much 
of  a  man's  character  may  be  read,  if  we  can 


ascertain  how  he  conducts  himself  in  refer- 
ence, especially,  to  his  little  indebtednesses — 
leaving  the  larger  to  take  care  of  themselves. 
In  politics,  Jefferson's  formula  is  comprehen- 
sive enough — "  is  he  honest,  is  he  capable,  is 
he  faithful  to  the  Constitution?"— but  in  pri- 
vate life,  ascertain,  if  you  can,  "whether  he 
pays  his  debts  when  he  has  the  money,"  and 
you  will  perhaps  know  enough  for  your  guid- 
ance. If  he  does  not,  it  is  certain,  at  least, 
that  there  is  a  screw  loose  ;  and  it  is  for  .you  to 
determine  how  far  such  looseness  affects  the 
whole  fabric.  But  if,  on  the  contrary,  a  debt 
unpaid  is  a  discomfort  and  an  uneasiness,  from 
which  spontaneously  he  is  disposed  to  relieve 
himself,  fear  not  to  place  yourself  in  such 
hands.  The  axis  of  this  man's  revolutions  is 
true ;  and  it  may  be  inferred,  we  think,  that 
all  the  mechanism  works  well ;  for  when  there 
is  a  disposition  to  go  wrong,  in  almost  any  di- 
rection, it  is  generally  shown  early  in  the  axis 
aforesaid.  Have  no  faith  in  that  species  of 
goodness  which  is  unwilling  to  pay  its  debts — 
"  fine  fellow,"  "  good  fellow,"  t:  whole-souled 
fellow,"  and  that  sort  of  thing — it  is  all  non- 
sense, and  worse  than  nonsense,  leading  to  a 
belief  that  honesty  and  honour  may  be  dispens- 
ed with,  and  that  affection  and  esteem  may  be 
secured  without  them.  Is  he  a  "  good  fellow," 
for  instance,  who  frolics  and  enjoys  himself 
upon  money  which  really  belongs  to  other  peo- 
ple? And  is  that  a  "  whole-soul"  which,  while 
the  washerwoman  pines  and  suffers  for  want 
of  that  which  is  due  to  her  by  the  individual 
with  the  "  whole  soul,"  goes  flaunting  about  in 
gay  attire  from  carousal  to  carousal,  and  from 
one  place  of  enjoyment  to  another  ?  Have  no 
faith  in  it;  and  neither  suffer  yourself  to  think 
well  of  those  who  have  fine  houses,  fine  furni- 
ture, and  fine  parties,  and  are  slow  to  pay  for 
them,  and  s'low  likewise  in  paying  for  other 
things.  Depend  upon  it  that  this  open-heart- 
edness,  as  people  call  it,  and  would  have  you 
admire,  is  all  selfishness,  narrowness  and  dis- 
honour— selfishness,  the  most  intense — so  in- 
tense, that  when  its  own  gratification  is  con- 
cerned, it  can  deny  itself  nothing,  no  matter 
how  duty  may  remonstrate.  He  is  a  much 
better  fellow  than  all  these,  who  goes  thread- 
bare and  refuses  indulgences,  until  he  can  stand 
square  with  the  world,  though  reckless  profu- 
sion may  deride  him  as  mean  ;  for  you  may 
rely  upon  it  that  he  assumes  no  responsibilities 
except  from  a  well-founded  belief  that  he  will 
be  able  to  meet  them.  He  is  the  man  that  pays 
his  debts,  if  a  possibility  exists  of  paying  them  ; 
and  we  strongly  incline  to  the  conviction  that 
a  debt-paying  man  is  one  of  the  best  members 
of  society,  and  that  he  should  thus  be  honour- 
ed. Let  us  all,  then,  "  pay  our  debts." — 
iVea/'s  Gazette. 


Ancient  Teeth. — It  is  a  curious  and  inexpli- 
cable fact,  that  the  teeth  noticed  in  ancient  skulls 
of  the  aborigines  of  various  countries,  differ 
very  materially  from  the  present  form.  Dr. 
Allant  has  lately  described  those  found  in  the 
skull  of  an  ancient  Roman  soldier  (which  he 
regards  as  a  type  of  the  whole  hitherto  discov- 
ered,) in  which  the  entire  row  presented  the 
appearance  of  a  set  of  sturdy  and  uniform 
molares  or  double  teeth.    This  has  also  been 


noticed  by  our  writers  on  archeology,  in  skulls 
exhumed  from  Celtic  and  Saxon  tumuli,  and  in 
those  from  Brazil,  Egypt  and  New  Zealand. 
It  appears  to  be  a  perfectly  natural  conforma- 
tion, and  not  to  have  arisen,  as  conjectured  by 
some,  from  attrition,  produced  by  masticating 
hard  substances. — Late  paper. 

From  Chambers'  Edinburgh  Journal 

Luminosity  in  Plants  and  Auimals. 

(Concluded  from  page  188.) 

Next  in  order  comes  the  less  luminous,  but 
more  familiar  fire-fly  or  glow-worm — Lampy- 
ris  noctiluca.  In  this  genus  the  male  insect 
has  expansive  wings  and  horny  wing-covers, 
and  makes  his  flight  through  the  air;  the  fe- 
male is  wingless,  and  crawls  on  the  ground  ; 
hence  the  English  appellation  of  glow-worm. 
The  light  of  the  former  is  comparatively  feeble, 
that  of  the  latter  beautiful  and  brilliant.  These 
insects  are  frequently  met  with  in  June  and 
July  in  woods  and  meadows,  and  on  banks  be- 
neath hedges.  The  utility  of  the  light  of  the 
females  is  supposed  to  consist  in  attracting  the 
attention  of  the  males  during  the  dark,  when 
alone  they  are  able  to  render  themselves  con- 
spicuous— a  circumstance  to  which  Moore 
beautifully  alludes  : 

For  well  I  know  the  lustre  shed 

From  my  rich  wings,  when  proudliest  spread, 

Was  in  its  nature  lambent,  pure 

And  innocent  as  is  the  light 

The  glow-worm  hangs  out  to  allure 

Her  mate  to  her  green  bower  at  night.' 

This  theory,  though  probably  not  correct,  is 
not  altogether  fanciful,  as  was  proved  by  Oliver 
and  Robert,  who  frequently  caught  males,  by 
holding  the  females  in  their  hand.  Besides, 
without  some  such  apparatus,  it  is  difficult  to 
conceive  how  a  crawling  insect  could  attract 
the  attention  of  its  mate,  whose  principal  medi- 
um of  motion  is  the  atmosphere.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  the  light  undoubtedly  serves  some  im- 
portant purpose  in  the  economy  of  the  glow- 
worm, and  manifests  itself  even  when  the  in- 
sect is  in  the  larvous  state.  Dieckhoff  suggests 
in  addition,  that  it  may  serve  the  insect  as  a 
protection  against  animals  of  prey.  The  part 
which  emits  the  luminosity  is  the  lower  region 
of  the  abdomen,  and  near  the  tip,  the  light 
varying  in  intensity  according  as  the  animal 
moves  or  is  disturbed. 

—  Templer,  whose  observations  on  these 
insects  are  recorded  in  the  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions, says  that  he  never  saw  a  glow-worm 
exhibit  its  light  at  all  without  some  sensible  mo- 
tion either  in  its  body  or  legs.  He  also  fancied 
the  light  emitted  a  sensible  heat  when  it  was 
most  brilliant.  Latreille  found  the  insects 
most  luminous  when  immersed  in  oxygen,  and 
that  they  sometimes  detonated  when  placed  in 
hydrogen.  If  the  luminous  portion  of  the  ab- 
domen be  removed,  it  retains  its  luminous  pro- 
perty for  some  time  ;  and,  when  apparently  ex- 
tinct, it  may  be  reproduced  by  softening  the 
matter  with  water — a  circumstance  which  the 
reader  cannot  fail  to  associate  with  what  took 
place  when  the  root  of  the  recently-discovered 
Indian  plant  was  wrapped  in  a  piece  of  mois- 
tened rag.  Robert,  in  his  experiments  could 
only  reproduce  it  within  thirty-six  hours  afterthe 
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death  of  the  animal,  and  that  only  once,  and  by 
the  direct  application  of  heat.  Darwin  who  ex- 
amined the  Lampyridce  of  South  America, 
found  also  that  the  light  was  most  brilliant 
■when  the  insects  were  irritated.  '  The  shining 
matter,'  he  says, '  was  fluid,  and  very  adhesive  : 
little  spots,  where  the  skin  bad  been  torn,  con- 
tinued bright,  with  a  slight  scintillation,  whilst 
the  uninjured  parts  were  obscured.  When  the 
insect  was  decapitated,  the  rings  remained  un- 
interruptedly bright,  but  not  so  brilliant  as  be- 
fore ;  local  irritation  with  a  needle  always  in- 
creased the  vividness  of  the  light.  From  these 
facts,  it  would  appear  probable  that  the  animal 
has  only  the  power  of  concealing  or  extin- 
guishing the  light  for  short  intervals,  and  that 
at  other  times  the  light  is  involuntary.  The 
larvse  possessed  but  feeble  luminous  powers: 
very  differently  from  their  parents,  on  the 
slightest  touch  they  feigned  death,  and  ceased 
to  shine,  nor  did  the  irritation  excite  any  fresh 
display.'  The  brilliancy  of  the  light  is  increas- 
ed by  plunging  the  insect  in  warm  water ;  but 
cold  water  extinguishes  it.  If  the  insect  is 
crushed,  and  the  face  or  hands  rubbed  with  it, 
they  contract  a  luminous  appearance,  similar 
to  that  produced  from  phosphorus.  Such  is 
all  that  is  known  of  the  nature  and  uses  of  the 
glow-worm's  luminosity.  We  are  not  aware 
that  any  chemist  has  subjected  the  matter  to 
analysis  ;  and  it  were  almost  a  pity  that  sober 
fact  should  destroy  the  charm  with  which  poet- 
ical fancy  has  arrayed  the  subject. 

Passing  over  several  land  insects — such  as 
certain  beetles,  scolopendra,  &c. — which  ex- 
hibit less  or  more  of  luminosity,  some  of  the 
marine  animals  presenting  similar  phenomena 
may  next  be  adverted  to.    One  of  the  most 
common  is  the  night-shining  nereis — Nereis 
noctiluca.    The  body  of  this  little  creature  is 
a  mere  oblong  speck,  so  minute  as  to  elude  ex- 
amination by  the  naked  eye.    It  inhabits  every 
sea,  and  is  one  of  the  causes  of  the  shining  of 
the  water  in  the  night,  which  is  sometimes  so 
great  as  to  make  that  element  appear  as  if  on 
fire.    Myriads  of  these  creature  are  found  on 
all  kinds  of  sea-weeds  ;  but  they  often  leave 
them  and  swim  on  the  surface  of  the  water. 
They  are  common  at  all  seasons,  but  particu- 
larly in  summer  before  stormy  weather,  when 
they  are  more  agitated  and  more  luminous  than 
at  other  times.    Their  numbers  and  wonder- 
ful agility,  added  to  their  luminous  property, 
must  contribute  not  a  little  to  that  phosphores- 
cence so  often  observed  on  the  ocean  ;  for  my- 
riads are  contained  in  a  single  glass  of  water. 
The  iridescence  or  lustre  of  various  fishes  may 
be  also  caused  by  these  animalcules  attaching 
themselves  to  their  scales.    '  I  have  observed 
with  great  attention,'  says  Burbut  in  his  Gene- 
ra Vermium, '  a  fish  just  caught  out  of  the  sea, 
whose  body  was  almost  covered  with  them, 
and  have  examined  them  in  the  dark :  they 
twist  and  curl  themselves  with  amazing  agility, 
but  soon  retire  out  of  our  contracted  sight,  pro- 
bably on  account  of  their  glittering  numbers 
dazzling  the  eye,  and  their  extreme  minuteness 
eluding  our  researches.    It  is  to  be  observed 
that,  when  the  unctuous  moisture  which  covers 
the  scales  of  fishes  is  exhausted  by  the  air, 
these  animals  are  not  to  be  seen  ;  nor  are  the 
fishes  then  noctilucous,  that  matter  being  per- 


haps their  nourishment  when  living,  as  they 
themselves  afford  food  to  many  marine  ani- 
mals. They  do  not  shine  in  the  day-time,  be- 
cause the  solar  rays  are  too  powerful  for  their 
light,  however  aggregate,  or  however  immense 
their  number.'  If  water  containing  these  ani- 
malcules be  kept  warm,  they  will  retain  their 
luminosity  for  some  days  after  they  are  dead, 
but  in  cold  water  they  lose  it  in  a  few  hours. 
Motion  and  warmth,  which  increase  their  viva- 
city and  strength,  increase  also  their  light. 

Besides  the  nereidse,  there  are  many  other 
sea  animalcules,  as  the  minute  Crustacea,  the 
medusa?,  infusoria,  and  certain  corallines,  pos- 
sessing luminous  properties,  and  which  when 
congregated  in  shoals,  give  to  the  agitated  wa- 
ters  that  phosphorescent  brilliancy  observed  by 
almost  every  navigator.  It  is  difficult,  how- 
ever, in  many  of  these  instances,  to  say  wheth- 
er the  luminosity  is  the  result  of  decay,  or  of  a 
vital  and  peculiar  principle  ;  and  therefore  we 
shall  not  found  any  conclusion  upon  them.  It 
may  be  remarked,  however,  that  when  the  waves 
scintillate  with  bright  green  sparks,  the  light  is 
owing  to  the  presence  of  minute  living  crea- 
tures ;  and  that,  when  the  phosphorescence  is 
steadier,  and  of  a  paler  hue,  the  proximate 
cause  is  the  decay  of  gelatinous  particles  with 
which  the  ocean  abounds.  Ehrenberg  no 
doubt  ascribes  a  certain  degree  of  irritability  to 
these  particles  ;  but  in  this  he  is  not  borne  out 
by  other  observers.  The  phenomenon  happens 
most  frequently  in  warm  countries,  and  most 
brilliantly  immediately  after  a  few  days  of  still 
weather.  Now,  though  such  would  certainly 
be  most  favourable  to  the  rapid  increase  of 
minute  animals,  it  would  at  the  same  time  be 
equally  active  in  hastening  the  process  of  de- 
cay ;  so  that,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  the 
phosphorescence  of  the  ocean  may  be  safely 
attributed  to  the  decomposition  of  organic  parti- 
cles. 

From  all  the  experiments  which  have  been 
made,  it  would  seem  that  animal  luminosity  is 
a  true  phosphorescence,  increased  by  warmth, 
and  made  most  obvious  when  the  animal  is 
disturbed  or  put  in  motion.  In  plants,  it  was 
surmised,  upon  pretty  good  grounds,  that  elec- 
tricity was  sometimes  the  illuminating  agency  ; 
but  in  animals  we  have  no  such  reason.  In 
all  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Williamson  upon  the 
electric  eel,  he  never  obtained  so  much  as  the 
trace  of  a  spark  ;  and  if  the  fluid  is  not  per- 
ceptible when  thus  concentrated,  as  in  the 
gymnotus,  we  are  not  to  expect  it  when  mani- 
festing itself  in  the  common  operations  of  vital- 
ity, even  if  certain  that  it  was  concerned  in 
producing  the  phenomenon.  Altogether,  then, 
the  luminosity  in  living  plants  and  animals 
may,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  be 
thus  resolved  : — The  light  occasionally  yielded 
by  plants  seems  to  be  in  most  cases  the  result 
of  phosphoric  emissions  ;  in  some  it  appears  to 
arise  from  the  presence  of  electricity.  In  the 
former  case,  the  phosphorus  must  be  taken  up 
from  the  soil,  which  is  known  to  contain  many 
phosphates  ;  in  the  latter,  the  plants  seem  to 
act  as  the  mere  conductors  of  electricity  from 
one  medium  to  another.  On  the  other  hand, 
luminosity  in  animals  seems  to  be  owing  to  the 
presence  of  phosphoric  matter;  nor  is  their  any 
difficulty  in  accounting  for  its  presence.  In 


the  dead  organism  of  plants  and  animals,  phos- 
phorescence is  no  rare  phenomenon  ;  nor  are 
we  to  seek  for  any  supernatural  cause  or  pre- 
sentiment when  it  manifests  itself  on  the  coun- 
tenances of  those  whose  frames  are  melting 
away  under  consumption,  or  otherwise  labour- 
ing under  peculiar  diseases.  Its  appearance 
in  plants  prepares  us  for  its  occurrence  in  the 
humbler  animals,  and  its  presence  there  ought 
to  do  away  with  any  surprise  at  its  occasional 
manifestation  in  the  higher  forms  of  anima- 
tion. 


A  brilliant  Fog. — This  seems  a  rather  mis- 
nomer and  paradox  ;  but  the  Cincinnati  Com- 
mercial says,  that  early  one  morning  that 
city  was  covered  with  a  fog  so  dense  that  one 
could  plainly  feel  its  weight  while  walking 
along  the  street !  the  sun  made  no  impression 
on  it,  and  did  not  penetrate  through  it  to  the 
earth  until' half  past  seven.  The  rarification 
then  commenced  and  was  so.  rapid,  that  the 
particles  of  light  were  reflected  by  the  mists, 
&c,  as  the  illumined  vapor  rose,  caused  by  the 
warmth  of  the  sun's  rays,  each  particle  spark- 
ling brilliantly.  The  whole  city  appeared  as 
if  covered  with  a  hazy  fire,  the  reflection  of 
which  produced  a  very  unusual  brightness. 
This  brilliant  scene  lasted  some  fifteen  minutes, 
and  was  witnessed  by  ourselves  and  some  two 
or  three  others.  We  do  not  recollect  of  so  en- 
chanting a  sight.— The  bright  particles  of 
light  when  first  appearing  in  the  dense  dark 
fog,  and  then  multiplying  rapidly  until  it  was 
fully  illumined,  caused  an  appearance  as  novel 
as  any  fireworks,  but  upon  a  much  grander 
scale.  .  It  was  a  brilliant  fog  scene,  one  that 
not  often  ocqnrs. 

"  The  Mechanical  Chirographer,"  is  the 
name  of  a  very  curious  and  useful  invention, 
manufactured  at  Norwich,  Conn.,  by  Allen  & 
Thurber,  a  specimen  of  which  under  the  caie 
of  the  inventor,  is  now  at  the  Franklin  House, 
(Sanderson's.)  It  is  intended  to  enable  the 
blind  to  write,  and  others  who  are  physically 
unfit  for  the  management  of  the  pen,  the  letters 
being  beautifully  formed  by  touching  keys  simi- 
lar to  those  of  the  piano  forte.  It  appears  to 
us  that  the  invention  is  an  admirable  one,  and 
calculated  to  lead  to  results  of  no  little  value, 
in  reference  to  the  object  for  which  it" is  intend- 
ed.— Late  Phil:  paper. 

A  Good  Judge. — A  Liverpool  paper  says 
that  Justice  Coleridge,  during  a  trial  at  the 
Central  Criminal  Court,  made  the  following  re- 
mark :.  "  It  seems  to  me  to  become  the  practice* 
that,  the  moment  a  person  is  presented  in  a  wit- 
ness-box, he  is  to  be  treated  as  though  he  were 
tied  to  a  stake,  to  be  baited  by  every  one.  Such 
shall  not  be  the  case  where  I  preside." 

We  have  seen  cases  in  this  country  where 
witnesses,  in  cross-examination,  have  been 
treated  somewhat  uncourteously,  and  "  baited" 
and  "  badgered"  until  their  patience  has  been 
annihilated,  and  their  testimony  weakened,  al- 
though they  were  evidently  desirous  to  testify 
the  truth.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  in  such 
cases,  it  is  the  duty  of  a  Judge  to  interfere  and 
protect  the  witness. — Boston  Journal. 
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HISTORY 

OF  THE  RELIGIOUS  PROGRESS  OF  THE 

"People  called  Quakers"  in  Pennsylvania. 

BY  SAMUEL  SMITH. 
(Continued  from  page  190.) 

1702. — Richard  Townsend  and  Richard 
Gove,  from  Pennsylvania,  John  Kinsey,  from 
New  Jersey,*  and  with  him  Dr.  John  Rod- 
man,! fr°m  Long  Island,  and  Jacob  Simcock, 

*  In '  this  journey  the  said  John  Kinsey  visited  the 
Island  of  Nantucket,  where  he  had  an  open  reception 
and  good  service ;  and  being  one  of  the  first  Friends 
that  visited  there  in  the  ministry,  he  was  instrumental 
in  promoting  the  principle's  of  the  Quakers  among 
them.  And  there  was  some  time  after  a  thorough 
convincement,  so  that  Friends  there  are  now  a  numer- 
ous people. 

t  An  incident  relating  to  this  Friend,  (who  is  said  to 
have  had  an  eminent  public  testimony,)  is  worth  men- 
tioning here.  He  dwelt  some  time  at  Block  Island,  in 
the  colony  of  Rhode  Island,  of  a  large  part  of  which  he 
was  owner  ;  and  it  being  war  time,  a  French  privateer 
ship  came  into  the  harbour  in  the  summer  of  the  year 
1690.  The  Doctor,  with  several  of  the  inhabitants, 
being  at  their  public  landing  place,  the  ship's  people 
sent  her  boat  on  shore  with  a  few  hands,  one  of  which, 
an  Englishman,  at  least  a  man  with  an  English  tongue, 
told  them  the  ship  was  from  Jamaica,  and  wanted  a 
pilot  into  Rhode  Island.  Upon  which  some  of  the  peo- 
ple went  on  board,  of  whom  the  captain  inquired  their 
strength,  and  soon  after  sent  his  boats  on  shore,  well 
manned  and  armed.  They  first  took  all  that  were  at 
the  landing  prisoners,  among  whom  was  the  Doctor. 
But  the  morning  following  he  got  leave,  under  a  guard, 
to  go  to  inquire  what  was  become  of  his  wife  and  fam- 
ily. By  the  time  he  got  home,  a  party  from  the  priva- 
teer having  been  out,  had  brought  in  several  of  the  in- 
habitants, men  and  women,  to  the  Doctor's  house. 
Soon  after  came  up  many  others  from  the  privateer,  so 
that  there  were  now  a  considerable  number  of  them 
collected  together,  who  soon  showed  what  they  would 
be  at  respecting  the  women  ;  and  the  better  to  effect 
their  designs,  one  of  the  crew,  a  mustee  or  mulatto, 
with  a  drawn  sword  in  his  hand,  ordered  all  the  men 
up  stairs,  that  they  might  have  the  women  to  them- 
selves. To  which,  being  very  much  frightened,  they 
all,  except  the  Doctor,  complied,  and  left  their  wives 
and  children.  But  he  not  going,  they  asked  him  why 
he  did  not  go  with  the  other  men.  He  answered,  One 
prison  was  as  good  to  him  as  another ;  but  that  was  his 
wife  and  those  were  his  children,  (pointing  to  them,) 
and  he  should  not  leave  1hem.  Upon  which,  with  hor- 
rid threats,  they  made  a  flourish  with  their  arms  as  if 
they  would  have  instantly  killed  him.  But  after  a 
warm  contention  among  themselves,  they  offered  him 
liberty  to  take  his  own  family  up  with  him,  if  he  would 
leave  the  rest ;  the  women  hearing  this,  one  of  them 
interceded  strongly  with  him  not  to  leave  her  among 
them.  Upon  winch  he  told  the  privateer's-men  that 
he  believed  her  to  be  an  honest  woman,  and  her  hus- 
band was  not  on  the  island,  therefore  he  would  not 
leave  her,  if  he  died  for  it.  This  disappointment  in- 
creased their  rage  and  fury'to  such  a  degree,  that  it 
looked  as  if  nothing  less  than  his  death  would  satisfy 
them.  But  at  length  they  consented  to  let  her  go  like- 
wise. Then  he  opened  himself  further,  and  told  them 
at  once,  that  he  would  leave  none  of  those  poor  helpless 
women,  who  had  just  been  shamefully  abandoned  by 
their  nearest  relations,  and  that  before  he  would  sub- 
mit to  their  base  designs  on  them,  they  should  first 
take  his  life.  This  was  said  with  such  undaunted  bra- 
very in  his  aspect,  that  though  one  of  them  bolder  than 
the  rest  made  a  full  pass  at  him,  yet  he  was  put  by 
from  repeating  it  by  another  of  their  own  gang.  Then 
to  try  if  they  could  not  get  rid  of  him  by  stratcgem, 
one  of  them  shot  down  a  fat  hog  at  the  door,  and  or- 
dered him  to  go  and  dress  it.  He  replied,  They  had 
taken  two  of  his  servants,  and  had  driven  others  of 
them  he  knew  not  where  that  did  such  things  for  him, 
and  that  those  men  up  stairs  could  do  it.  But  for  his 
part,  he  would  stay  with  the  women.  The  gang  at 
length  finding  they  had  not  power  to  execute  their 
first  design,  fell  to  feasting  themselves,  and  then  call- 
ing down  the  prisoners,  conducted  them  all  to  the  place 


from  Pennsylvania,  did  all  this  year  visit  their 
brethren  in  New  England,  in  the  exercise  of 
their  respective  gifts  in  the  ministry. 

1703.  — Samuel  Bownas,  from  England,  now 
visited  Friends  in  these  provinces  the  first  time, 
and  Friends  on  the  continent  in  general,  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  visited  ;  but  met  with  a  stop 
at  Jamaica,  on  Long  Island,  where,  having 
spoke  against  the  practice  of  sprinkling  infants, 
and  something  against  bread  and  wine,  as  used 
in  the  Episcopalian  churches,  Lord  Cornbury, 
then  governor  of  New  York,  being  informed  of 
it,  and  instigated  by  his  own  disposition  to  per- 
secute, as  well  as  that  George  Keith's  charges 
against  the  Quakers  remained  the  undigested 
nourishment  of  a  numerous  party,  he  arbitrari- 
ly caused  him  to  be  put  in  prison,  where  he 
was  unjustly  confined  without  law  about  twelve 
months.  Cornbury  also  about  this  time  arbi- 
trarily silenced  many  of  the  Presbyterian  min- 
isters in  the  government  of  New  York. 

In  this  year  Henry  Willis,  of  Pennsylvania, 
performed  a  religious  visit  to  Friends  on  Long 
Island,  Rhode  Island,  and  New  England. 

Thomas  Chalkley  this  year  also  visited 
Friends  in  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  North  Car- 
olina. 

1704.  — In  the  year  1704,  came  to  visit 
these  provinces  and  the  continent,  in  the  work 
of  the  ministry,  Thomas  Turner,  the  second 
time  ;  also  Joseph  Glaster,  from  England,  Mary 
Banister  and  Mary  Elarton,  whose  services 
were  well  received,  and  some  of  them  are  said 
to  have  been  of  eminent  service. 

Thomas  Chalkley  visited  New  England  with 
the  aforesaid  Joseph  Glaster,  and  on  his  return 
visited  Maryland  again  in  the  same  service. 

In  this  year  also  came  Esther  Palmer,  the 
first  time,  from  Long  Island,  and  Susannah 
Freeborne,  from  New  England,  to  visit  Friends 
in  these  provinces.  It  was  the  second  visit  of 
the  latter,  who,  and  Jannah  Mott,  from  New 
England,  had  been  upon  the  like  occasion  some 
years  before,  but  whether  together,  or  at  what 
time,  is  not  certain. 

This  year  Richard  Gove  went  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  ministry  to  visit  Friends  in  Caroli- 
na ;  and  in  the  fall,  he,  with  John  Eastaugh, 
from  Haddonfield,  New  Jersey,  left  Philadel- 
phia bound  on  a  religious  visit  to  Barbadoes. 
Passing  the  other  occurrences  of  the  voyage, 
the  14th  of  December  being  arrived  near  the 
island,  they  were  chased  by  a  French  privateer, 
and  taken,  who  caused  the  sailors  and  passen- 
gers, (Richard  and  John  excepted,)  to  go  on 
board  the  privateer.  They  also,  among  the  rest, 
made  to  the  side  of  the  vessel  for  that  purpose, 
but  were  turned  back  ;  which  being  in  the  dusk 
of  the  evening,  looked  to  them  as  a  token  of 
the  notice  of  Providence ;  and  the  more  so,  as 
they  were  not  parted,  which,  if  they  had  gone 
on  board  the  privateer,  would  very  likely  have 
been  the  case.  The  privateer  having  secured 
her  prize,  they  together  stood  for  Martinico, 
and  arrived  in  fifteen  days.  This  time  was  so 
tedious  to  the  master  of  the  prize,  that  he  said 
the  hand  of  the  great  God  was  against  them  ; 
and  would  sometimes  threaten  to  throw  the 


whore  they  kept  guard,  where  the  Doctor  was  distin- 
guished by  the  captain  with  a  particular  respect,  and 
nothing  of  the  kind  was  offered  afterwards. 


Friends'  bibles  overboard,  because  they  were 
often  reading  them.  Being  arrived,  an  officer 
came  on  board,  and  left  the  Friends  in  trust 
with  all,  that  day  and  the  following  night.  Next 
morning  came  several  men  that  seemed  to  be 
of  some  rank  in  the  island,  with  the  officer, 
who  having  a  sight  of  the  certificates  of  their 
good  lives  and  conversation  they  took  from 
their  Friends  here,  one  of  the  company  inter- 
preted to  the  rest;  and  observing  a  passage  in 
them  desiring  "  they  might  be  preserved  out  of 
the  hands  of  unreasonable  men  ;"  See  now, 
cried  they,  the  Spirit  has  deceived  you,  for  you 
are  not  preserved  as  they  would  have  it !  One 
of  them  answered,  That  the  Spirit  had  not  de- 
ceived them  ;  that  what  was  mentioned  there 
was  only  the  desire  of  their  Friends,  and  that 
possibly  there  might  be  some  service  for  them 
there  also.  Upon  which  they  cried  out  again, 
See  now  they  are  come  to  convert  the  fathers  ! 
we  will  have  you  together,  and  you  shall  dis- 
pute it  out.  But  none  came  to  them  except 
one  old  Irish  priest,  who  before  they  arrived 
used  to  come,  as  the  other  prisoners  said,  very 
often  to  try  to  bring  over  as  many  as  he  could, 
and  was  allowed  forty  shillings  a-piece  for 
every  convert.  Some  did  conform  for  sake  of 
their  bellies,  a  convincing  argument  to  hungry 
sailors  ;  of  which  kind  of  argument  he  seems 
to  have  known  the  prevalency,  and  therefore 
seldom  came  without  something  (o  eat.  When 
he  came,  the  other  prisoners  endeavoured  to 
provoke  him  to  dispute  with  the  Quakers.  This 
he  shifted  off  as  long  as  he  well  could,  but  at 
last  did  begin  with  John  Eastaugh,  whom  he 
found  too  well  furnished  for  him  to  make  much 
of.  He  called  him  an  heretic,  and  turned  to 
Richard  Gove,  who,  having  his  bible  ready, 
opened  it  on  the  saying  in  Matthew,  Beware  of 
false  prophets,  &c. ;  on  which  the  other  tried 
to  wrench  the  bible  out  of  his  hands  with  such 
violence,  that  the  marks  remained  for  some 
time  after.  The  other  prisoners  seeing  that  his 
arguments,  at  least  part  of  them,  lay  in  his 
hands,  shouted  at  him,  felling  him  he  was  not 
able  to  dispute  with  the  Quakers.  Among  oth- 
er prisoners,  was  a  major  in  one  of  the  Eng- 
lish regiments,  who  had  been  prisoner  there  a 
great  while,  without  being  able  to  obtain  his 
liberty.  He  used  to  have  prayers  read  two  or 
three  times  a  week ;  and  observing,  that  since 
these  Friends  came  and  held  their  meetings, 
his  decreased  considerably,  he  grew  angry, 
and  reprimanded  the  people  sharply  for  going 
to  the  Quakers'  meetings.  Some  of  the  more 
sober  sort  told  him,  That  they  had  heard  pray- 
ers so  long,  and  swearing  and  other  ill  conduct 
followed  after  they  were  over,  which  made  it 
disagreeable,  and  rather  worse  than  if  there 
had  been  none.  The  Quakers'  meetings  in- 
creasing, the  major  himself  at  last  undertook 
to  dispute  with  them  ;  and  began  with  high 
charges.  John  Eastaugh,  to  whom  it  chiefly 
iell  to  answer,  managed  the  reply  with  so  much 
firmness  and  freedom,  that  the  major's  high 
stomach  would  not  bear  it.  He  told  him  if  he 
spake  another  word,  he  would  dash  his  teeth 
down  his  throat.  But  John  went  on  for  the 
benefit  of  those  that  were  by  ;  and  his  cool 
management  at  length  came  over  the  other  so 
much  as  to  make  him  moderate  his  passions, 
and  to  argue  in  temper.    He  would  not  allow 
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the  Quakers'  Bibles  to  be  the  same  with  his, 
till  prevailed  on  to  compare  them  ;  and  then, 
finding  them  the  same,  said,  "  I  profess,  I  did 
not  think  there  had  been  such  a  place,"  and  so 
on,  to  several  places  which  he  found  agreed 
with  his.  He  now  grew  more  friendly,  they 
parted  in  mutual  good  will,  and  he  was  very 
kind  and  loving  to  them  all  the  time  after. 

When  the  cartel  was  settled,  none  bound  to 
or  from  Barbadoes  were  to  have  the  benefit  of  it. 
But  Col.  Byham,  going  to  Martinico  for  the 
exchange  of  prisoners,  Jonas  Langford,  a  friend 
of  Antigua,  desired  him,  if  any  of  his  Friends 
were  there,  to  use  his  interest  for  their  release. 
When  he  arrived,  finding  these,  he  went  to  the 
governor  and  asked  as  a  favour,  that  the  two 
Quakers,  though  bound  to  Barbadoes,  might  go 
with  him  to  Antigua.  The  governor  answered, 
"  What !  the  two  apostles  ?"  (for  that,  it  seems, 
was  the  name  they  went  by  in  Martinico),  and 
he  consented.  They  were  about  two  months 
in  captivity,  and  both  thought  they  had  as  great 
service  while  prisoners,  as  at  any  time  during 
their  absence,  though  they  had  good  satisfac- 
tion at  Antigua,  where  two  persons  were  tho- 
roughly convinced  by  their  ministry.  From 
Antigua  they  took  their  passage  for  Barbadoes, 
by  the  way  of  Bermudas,  there  being  none 
more  direct,  and  arrived  there  in  the  spring  of 
1705.  They  spent  some  time  among  their 
Friends  in  the  island,  to  the  satisfaction  of  both, 
and  returned  home  in  the  summer  following. 

In  the  latter  end  of  this  year,  Hugh  Durbo- 
row  of  Philadelphia,  performed  a  religious  visit 
to  Friends  in  Maryland. 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  "The  Friend." 

The  Inward  appearance  of  Christ. 

The  reprinting  of  the  fourth  chapter  of  Bar- 
clay's Catechism,  "Of  the  New  Birth,  the  In- 
ward appearance  of  Christ  in  Spirit,"  &c.  would 
at  the  present  time,  be  probably  profitable  to 
many,  and  the  editor  of  "  The  Friend"  is  re- 
spectfully requested  to  insert  it  in  his  valuable 
journal. 

Chapter  iv. 

Q.  Doth  Christ  promise  then  to  come  again 
to  his  disciples? 

A.  I  will  not  leave  you  comfortless  ;  I  will 
come  unto  you.    (John  xiv.  18.) 

Q.  Was  this  only  a  special  promise  to  these 
disciples?  or  is  it  not  the  common  privilege  of 
the  saints  ? 

A.  For,  thus  saith  the  high  and  lofty  One, 
that  inhabits  eternity,  whose  name  is  Holy  ;  I 
dwell  in  the  high  and  holy  place,  with  him  also 
that  is  of  a  contrite  and  humble  spirit,  &c. 
(Isaiah,  Ivii.  15.) 

For  ye  are  the  temple  of  the  living  God  ;  as 
God  hath  said,  I  will  dwell  in  them  and  walk  in 
them.    (2  Cor.  vi.  16.) 

Behold,  I  stand  at  the  door  and  knock,  if 
any  man  hear  my  voice,  and  open  (he  door,  I 
will  come  in  to  him,  and  sup  with  him,  and  lie 
with  me.    (Rev.  hi.  20.) 

Q.  Doth  the  Apostle  Paul  speak  of  the  Son 
of  God  being  revealed  in  him  ? 

A.  But  when  it  pleased  God,  who  separated 
me  from  my  mother's  womb,  and  called  me  by 
his  grace,  to  reveal  his  Son  in  me,  that  I  might 


preach  him  among  the  heathen.  (Gal.  i.  15. 
16.) 

Q.  Is  it  needful  then  to  know  Christ  with- 
in? 

A.  Examine  yourselves,  whether  ye  be  in 
the  faith  ;  prove  your  ownselves.  Know  ye 
not  your  ownselves,  how  that  Jesus  Christ  is 
in  you,  except  ye  be  reprobates  ?  (2  Cor.  xiii. 
5.) 

Q.  Was  the  Apostle  earnest,  that  this  in- 
ward birth  of  Christ  should  be  brought  forth 
in  any  ? 

A.  My  little  children,  of  whom  I  travail 
in  birth  again,  until  Christ  be  formed  in  you. 
(Gal.  iv.  19.) 

Q.  What  saith  the  same  Apostle,  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  this  inward  knowledge  of  Christ, 
and  of  the  new  creature  beyond  the  out- 
ward ? 

A.  Wherefore,  henceforth  know  we  no  man 
after  the  flesh;  yea,  though  we  have  known 
Christ  after  the  flesh,  yet  now  henceforth  know 
we  him  no  more.  Therefore,  if  any  man  be 
in  Christ,  he  is  a  new  creature  ;  old  things  are 
passed  away,  behold  all  things  are  become 
new.    (2  Cor.  v.  16,  17.) 

But  ye  have  not  so  learned  Christ ;  if  so  be 
that  ye  have  heard  him,  and  have  been  taught 
by  him,  as  the  truth  is  in  Jesus  :  that  ye  put 
off,  concerning  the  former  conversation,  the  old 
man  which  is  corrupt,  according  to  the  deceit- 
ful lusts;  and  be  renewed  in  the  spiiit  of  your 
mind  ;  and  that  ye  put  on  the  new  man,  which 
after  God  is  created  in  righteousness  and  true 
holiness.    (Eph.  iv.  20,  21,  22,  23,  24.) 

Q.  Is  this  Christ  within,  the  mystery  of  God 
and  hope  of  glorv,  which  the  Apostle  preach- 
ed ? 

A.  To  whom  God  would  make  known 
what  is  the  riches  of  the  glory  of  this  mystery 
among  the  Gentiles  ;  which  is,  Christ  in  you 
the  hope  of  glory,  whom  we  preach.  (Col.  i. 
27,  28.) 

Q.  Doth  the  Apostle  any  where  else  press 
the  putting  on  of  this  new  birth? 

A.  Put  ye  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and 
make  no  provision  for  the  flesh,  to  fulfil  the 
lusts  thereof.    (Rom.  xiii.  14.) 

Q.  Doth  he  write  to  any  of  the  saints,  as 
having  put  off  the  old,  and  put  on  the  new 
man  ? 

A.  For  as  many  of  you  as  have  been  bap- 
tized into  Christ,  have  put  on  Christ.  (Gal.  hi. 
27.)  _ 

Seeing  that  ye  have  put  off  the  old  man  with 
his  deeds,  and  have  put  on  the  new  man,  which 
is  renewed  in  knowledge  after  the  image  of  him 
that  created  him.    (Col.  iii.  9,  10.) 

Q.  What  speaketh  Christ  himself,  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  this  new  birth  ? 

A.  Jesus  answered  and  said  unto  him,  Veri- 
ly, verily,  I  say  unto  thee,  except  a  man  be 
born  again,  he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  God. 
(John  iii.  '3.) 

Q.  Of  what  seed  comcth  this  birth? 

A.  Being  born  again,  not  of  corruptible 
seed,  but  of  incorruptible,  by  the  Word  of  God, 
which  liveth  and  abideth  forever.  (1  Peter,  i. 
23.) 

Q.  What  doth  the  Apostle  Paul  witness  of 
himself  concerning  this  new  Light  ? 

A.  I  am  crucified  with  Christ,  nevertheless 


I  live ;  yet  not  I,  but  Christ  liveth  in  me. 
(Gal.  ii.  20.) 

Q.  What  is  the  preaching  of  the  cross  of 
Christ  ? 

A.  For  the  preaching  of  the  cross  is  to  them 
that  perish,  foolishness ;  but  unto  us  that  are 
saved,  it  is  the  power  of  God.    (1  Cor.  i.  18.) 

Q.  What  effect  hath  this  cross  in  the  Apos- 
tle ?  And  how  much  preferreth  he  the  new 
creature,  to  all  outward  and  visible  ordinances 
and  observances  ? 

A.  But  God  forbid  that  I  should  glory,  save 
in  the  cross  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  by  whom 
the  world  is  crucified  unto  me,  and  I  unto  the 
world  ;  for  in  Jesus  Christ  neither  circumcision 
availeth  any  thing,  nor  uncircumcision,  but  a 
new  creature.    (Gal.  vi.  14,  15.) 

Q.  What  speaketh  Christ  of  the  unity  of  the 
saints  with  him? 

4.  At  that  day  ye  shall  know  that  I  am  in 
my  Father,  and  you  in  me,  and  I  in  you. 
(John,  xiv.  20.) 

Abide  in  me,  and  I  in  you  ;  as  the  branch 
cannot  bear  fruit  of  itself,  except  it  abide  in  the 
vine,  no  more  can  ye,  except  ye  abide  in  me  : 
I  am  the  vine,  ye  are  the  branches ;  he  that 
abideth  in  me,  and  I  in  him,  the  same  bringeth 
forth  much  fruit,  for  without  me  ye  can  do  no- 
thing.   (John,  xv.  4,  5.) 

Neither  pray  I  for  these  alone,  but  for  them 
also  which  shall  believe  in  me  through  their 
word  :  that  they  all  may  be  one ;  as  thou,  Fa- 
ther, art  in  me,  and  I  in  thee,  that  they  also 
may  be  one  in  us,  that  the  world  may  believe 
that  thou  hast  sent  me.  And  the  glory  which 
thou  gavest  me,  I  have  given  them  that  they 
may  be  One,  even  as  we  are  one :  I  in  them, 
and  thou  in  me,  that  they  may  be  made  per- 
fect in  one,  and  that  the  world  may  know  that 
thou  hast  sent  me,  and  hast  loved  them  as  thou 
hast  loved  me.    (John,  xvii.  20,  21,  22,  23.) 

Q.  What  saith  the  Apostle  Paul  to  this  pur- 
pose ? 

A.  For  both  he  that  sanctifies,  and  they  that 
are  sanctified  are  all  of  one  ;  for  which  cause 
he  is  not  ashamed  to  call  them  brethren.  (Heb. 
ii.  11.) 

Q.  What  saith  the  Apostle  Peter? 

A.  Whereby  are  given  unto  us,  exceeding 
great  and  precious  promises,  that  by  these 
you  might  be  partakers  of  the  Divine  nature, 
having  escaped  the  corruption  that  is  in  the 
world  through  lust.    (2  Peter,  i.  4.) 


Mildness  of  the  English  Season. — A  Lon- 
don paper  of  the  30th  January  says;  "  Covent 
Garden  assumed  quite  a  spring-like  appearance. 
Primroses,  violets,  (sweet scented,)  cowslips, an- 
emonies,  and  many  of  the  flowers  which  bloom 
usually  in  the  month  of  February,  were  present- 
ed for  sale  in  high  perfection,  the  colours  being 
good,  and  the  scent  of  them  highly  odoriferous. 
The  growers  say  that  the  gardens  already  give 
great  promise  of  an  abundant  quantity  of  apple 
and  pear  blossoms,  and  if  the  buds  are  not  cut 
off  by  blight  or  frost,  a  great  supply  of  both 
may  be  expected." 


A  pin  factory  is  in  operation  in  Cabotville, 
Massachusetts,  which  turns  out  from  each  ma- 
chine two  hundred  and  forty  pins  per  minute. 
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For"  The  Friend." 

Free  Exercise  of  Private  Judgment. 

An  essay  reprinted  some  months  since  in 
"  The  Friend,"  proves  conclusively,  that  it  is 
no  detraction  to  testify  against  any  published 
doctrines  which  a  man  conceives  to  be  errone- 
ous. There  is  no  authority  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament, nor  any  order  in  the  church,  to  pre- 
vent a  person  from  exposing,  in  a  proper  time 
and  manner,  the  error  of  any  sentiments,  let 
them  be  broached  by  whomsoever  they  may. 
The  station  of  the  person  uttering  them  is  no 
screen  for  those  opinions,  any  more  than  their 
exposure  should  involve  his  opponent  in  the 
wrong  for  so  doing. 

Were  the  members  prohibited,  under  the 
penalty  of  disownment,  from  pointing  out  er- 
rors, those  who  hold  wrong  opinions,  ought 
unquestionably  to  be  equally  bound  under  the 
same  penalty,  not  to  promulgate  them. 

To  institute  any  species  of  surveillance,  that 
would  hinder  a  member  from  exercising  the 
duty  of  detecting  error,  would  not  only  be  an 
infringement  of  his  right,  but  were  it  acted 
upon  so  as  to  prevent  the  utterance  of  timely 
warning,  might  be  the  means  of  opening  the 
door  for  the  subversion  of  the  faith  and  har- 
mony of  a  religious  society. 

If  persons  in  one  section  are  at  liberty  to 
publish  such  sentiments  on  doctrinal  points  as 
they  think  proper,  persons  in  the  same,  or 
other  sections,  have  surely  an  equal  right  to 
express  their  views  of  them,  and  to  declare  the 
fact,  if  it  be  the  fact,  that  they  are  not  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  acknowledged  principles  of 
the  body. 

To  secure  to  one  class  the  right  to  preach  or 
publish  opinions,  modifying  the  doctrines  of  a 
religious  society,  while  another  class,  contend- 
ing for  the  original  compact,  is  condemned, 
would  be  frustrating  the  design  of  church  go- 
vernment, dispensing  encouragement  to  error, 
and  withdrawing  from  the  true-hearted  mem- 
bers that  support  which  the  church  owes  to 
them,  and  which  the  great  Head  ordains  they 
should  derive  from  it. 

It  would  be  an  extraordinary  position,  that 
one  class  has  a  better  right  to  put  forth  expo- 
sitions of  faith  at  variance  with  that  of  the  so- 
ciety, than  another  has  to  declare  against  them  ; 
that  the  former  is  right,  and  should  be  cherish- 
ed, and  the  latter  is  wrong  and  should  be  de- 
nounced. 

The  essay  alluded  to  says,  that  "  an  assent 
to  certain  doctrines  was  the  basis  upon  which 
the  Society  of  Friends  was  founded,  and  upon 
which  only  it  can  exist."  To  enforce  these 
doctrines  was  one  great  object  of  their  union. 
In  prosecuting  this  work,  they  not  only  preach- 
ed their  own  faith,  but  they  testified  against  the 
errors,  which  had  been  brought  into  the  pro- 
fessing Christian  church.  If  the  Society  can 
only  exist  as  it  maintains  that  basis  undisturb- 
ed, the  members  must  have  the  right  secured 
to  them,  not  only  to  uphold  the  same  doctrines, 
but  to  declare  against  all  attempts  to  disturb 
that  basis. 

That  they  are  to  be  subject  to  one  another 
to  a  certain  extent,  and  to  the  government  of 
the  church,  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  but  this 
must  be  in  the  Truth,  and  according  to  the  es- 


tablished order  and  discipline,  and  principles, 
on  which  it  was  primarily  founded.  To  re- 
quire subjection  in  violation  of  any  of  these 
principles,  would  be  an  infraction  of  the  con- 
stitutional rights  of  the  members,  and  the  exer- 
cise of  a  tyrannical  power,  repugnant  to  the 
harmony  of  the  church,  and  to  the  dignity  and 
prerogatives  of  the  adorable  Head. 

P.  Q. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Rise  and  Fall  of  a  Church. 

We  have  good  ground  for  accepting  the 
counsel  of  Isaac  Penington.  He  was  a  Chris- 
tian from  experience,  not  of  theory  only.  He 
felt  and  understood  what  he  wrote.  The  love 
of  God  shed  abroad  in  his  heart  led  him  to  love 
others,  and  to  seek  their  everlasting  good,  whe- 
ther they  loved  him  or  not.  But  it  is  evident 
he  did  not  consider  the  profession  of  love  as  a 
characteristic  of  the  true  church,  unconnected 
with  other  fruits  of  the  Spirit.  He  says,  "  It 
is  not  the  profession  of  the  Truth  makes  a  true 
believer  ;  nor  is  it  a  company  of  professors, 
makes  a  true  church,  but  their  proceeding  from 
and  union  with  the  Truth  itself ;  and  their 
abiding  in  the  life  and  power  of  that  which 
they  profess."  There  may  be  great  profes- 
sions and  show  of  love,  but  if  unity  of  faith  does 
not  bind  the  visible  members  together,  their 
love  is  imaginary,  and  will  not  stand  the  winds 
and  floods  which  will  beat  against  all  buildings 
whether  founded  on  the  Rock  or  not. 

After  describing  the  true  church,  he  asks, 
"  How  may  a  true  church  continue  so?" 

"By  abiding  in  the  Spirit,  life  and  power, 
that  gathered  and  built  them  up  into  a  church. 
This  first  gave  them  their  being,  and  still  pre- 
serves them,  if  they  abide  till  they  are  perfect- 
ed and  established  ;  but  being  cut  off' from  this, 
they  wither,  die,  and  come  to  nothing.  Even 
as  a  disciple,  departing  out  of  the  vine,  maketh 
shipwreck  of  the  faith,  loses  that  which  made 
him  a  disciple;  or  a  church,  departing  from 
the  spirit  and  life  of  what  they  profess,  languish 
by  degrees,  even  till  their  life  be  wholly  extinct, 
and  they  wholly  lose  that  state  and  being  which 
they  had  by  their  gathering.  Thus  the  church- 
es in  Asia,  beginning  to  corrupt,  grew  formal, 
lukewarm,  dead,  were  warned  to  repent  and 
strengthen  that  which  remained,  lest  .they  be 
spewed  out,  the  candlestick  removed." 

"  How  may  a  church  lose  its  state  and  be- 
ing;? &n 

"  Several  ways ;  by  departing  from  the 
truth  and  simplicity  of  the  gospel  ;  letting  in 
doctrines,  principles,  observations,  custo?ns 
and  practices,  which  are  not  of  the  pure  Spirit, 
nor  in  the  unity  of  it ;  but  from  the  corrupt 
spirit,  which  corrupts  the  minds  of  them  who 
are  entangled  in  them.  Corrupt  doctrines, 
principles  and  practices,  have  the  nature  and 
poison  of  death  in  them ;  and  as  they  prevail, 
they  bring  death  upon,  and  engage  God  against 
that  person  or  church,  where  they  get  dominion. 
See  what  danger  one  corrupt  doctrine  of  the 
Nicolitaines  brought  the  church  of  Pergamos 
into,  even  of  God's  coming  forth  with  his  sword 
and  fighting  against  her.  And  if  God,  who  is 
the  defender  of  his  church,  himself  fight 
against  her,  how  shall  she  stand  ? 


"  2.  By  negligence  and  sluggishness  in  the 
Truth,  life  may  languish  and  extinguish  by  de- 
grees, till  death  swallow  it  up.  If  the  first  love 
wax  cold,  iniquity  will  be  abounding,  and  the 
church  will  be  in  danger  of  losing  its  candle- 
stick." [How  many  meetings  or  churches 
within  the  Society  of  Friends  are  overtaken 
with  sluggishness  and  languishing,  and  have 
need  to  strengthen  the  things  that  remain  that 
are  ready  to  die  lest  the  candlestick  be  remov- 
ed.] 

"  3.  By  God's  withdrawing  his  presence  and 
power,  for  such  causes,  which  nourishes  and 
preserves.  For  the  life  of  the  church,  as  well 
as  of  a  disciple,  is  fed  and  nourished  from  the 
fountain  or  vine  ;  and  if  it  miss  of  the  nourish- 
ment, its  life  cannot  long  continue. 

"  4.  By  their  listening  and  yielding  to  the 
power  of  the  enemy,  who  quickly  deceives 
with  his  lies  instead  of  the  truth,  destroys  such 
buildings,  where  God  in  his  just  judgment  let- 
teth  him  forlh  upon  them.  For  the  gates  of 
hell  will  prevail  against  that  building,  which 
the  arm  of  Christ  is  not  stretched  forth,  or 
ceases  to  defend.  As  the  defence  of  every  par- 
ticular building  upon  the  rock,  is  in  its  abiding 
there,  and  being  subject  to  the  Head,  so  the 
defence  of  larger  gatherings  or  churches  is  no 
otherwise.  As  their  union  and  gathering  is,  so 
is  their  standing  ;  in  believing  and  giving  up  to 

.  O  '  o  DDI 

their  Leader,  and  obeying  Him  only.  But  if 
they  hearken  to  a  stranger,  if  they  hear  ano- 
ther voice  than  His,  if  they  follow  another 
spirit,  letting  in  his  lies  and  deceit,  they  can- 
not keep  their  standing  in  the  Truth,  but  in  so 
doing  depart  from  it,  and  lose  the  promise  and 
protection  of  it."  "  What  is  more  pure,  glori- 
ous and  excellent,  than  a  true  church  of  God, 
which  is  sanctified  by  his  Spirit,  and  holds 
forth  the  virtues  and  pure  nature  of  his  life  in 
the  world  1  What  is  more  filthy  and  abomina- 
ble, and  where  doth  satan  more  strongly  dwell 
and  act,  than  in  that  which  pretends  to  be  a 
church,  and  is  not." 

"  When  hath  a  church  lost  its  state  and  be- 
ing ? 

"  When  its  nature  is  changed,  when  it  is 
overcome  and  gathered  into  another  power 
and  spirit  than  it  was  first  gathered  into  by 
the  Lord  ;  when  its  standing  is  not  in  the  Spi- 
rit, but  in  and  after  the  flesh  ;  when  its  ways 
and  weapons  are  carnal ;  when  its  hedge  is 
broken  down,  and  the  spirit  of  the  world  not 
kept  out,  but  entered  into  it,  and  become  one 
with  it.  Then  it  is  no  longer  of  God  and  sep- 
arate from  the  world,  but  one  in  nature,  state 
and  being  with  the  icorld." — 2.  Penington. 

What  a  tendency  has  a  large  proporlion  of 
modern  Quakers  to  join  with  the  world's  reli- 
gion, to  despise  the  ancient  simplicity  of  their 
forefathers'  religion,  and  to  adopt  opinions  and 
practices  inimical  to  the  daily  cross,  and  the 
indwelling  of  Christ  in  their  hearts,  as  preach- 
ed by  those  deeply  experienced  men  !  What  I 
say  unto  you,  I  say  unto  all ;  Watch  and  pray 
lest  ye  enter  into  temptation. 

Valuable  Discovery. — The  last  Southern 
Cultivator,  says  that  common  camomile  is  a 
specific  against  the  scale  insect  which  has  for 
years  done  such  havoc  on  the  orange  planta- 
tions of  Florida. 
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For"  The  Friend." 

Snow  Bunting. 

During  the  prevalence  of  the  late  deep  snow, 
there  appeared  in  the  meadows  below  the  city 
(in  the  part  usually  called  "  The  Neck,")  a 
bird  of  the  sparrow  kind,  whose  size  and  plu- 
mage occasioned  general  remark  ;  as  none  of 
the  inhabitants  recollected  having  seen  it  be- 
fore. 

This  was  the  Snow  Bunting,  Emberiza 
Nivalis  of  Wilson,  a  rare  visiter  in  these  parts, 
as  he  only  appears  in  very  severe  weather, 
during  the  prevalence  of  deep  snows,  drifted  by 
high  winds. 

Description — "  In  winter,"  according  to  Wil- 
son, they  are  white  on  the  head,  neck,  and 
whole  underside,  as  well  as  great  part  of  the 
wings  and  rump ;  the  back  is  black,  skirted  with 
brown.  Some  are  even  found  pure  white. 
So  much  does  their  plumage  vary  according  to 
age  or  season,  that  no  two  are  found  at  any 
time  alike. 

— n — t — s. 

Philadelphia,  Third  month  7th,  1846. 

The  Female  Society  of  Philadelphia  for  the 
Relief  and  Employment  of  the  Poor. 

The  members  of  "  The  Female  Society  of 
Philadelphia  for  the  Relief  and  Employment  of 
the  Poor,"  having  long  been  subjected  to  great 
inconvenience  from  their  confined  and  unplea- 
sant situation  in  Ranstead  Court,  and  being  de- 
sirous to  obtain  a  more  appropriate  location,  as 
well  as  to  afford  more  airy  and  suitable  accom- 
modations for  the- objects  of  their  charity,  have 
purchased  a  property -on  Seventh,  near  Arch 
street,  at  a  cost  of  $4125,  and  are  about  to  ex- 
pend upon  it  a  further  sum  of  from  fifteen  to 
eighteen  hundred  dollars,  for  necessary  altera- 
tions and  improvements.  By  bequests  from 
Friends,  and  legacies  from  other  sources,  the 
Society  has  been  enabled  to  create  a  fund, 
which  is  invested  on  good  securities ;  and  al- 
though inadequate  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the 
institution,  it  is  very  desirable  to  preserve  it 
unimpaired  for  future  usefulness.  In  addition 
to  which,  the  Ranstead  Court  property  being 
unsaleable  at  this  time,  they  respectfully  solicit 
aid  of  the  friends  of  the  Society  towards  the 
proposed  improvements.  To  its  well-wishers, 
the  Society  has  never  appealed  in  vain  ;  and  in 
looking  back  over  a  period  of  more  than  fifty 
years,  during  which  it  has  been  in  active  ex- 
istence, and  referring  to  the  interest  manifested 
in  its  prosperity,  the  objects  and  aim  of  the  So- 
ciety appear  to  have  been  too  well  understood 
and  appreciated  to  be  here  adverted  to.  At 
the  present  time  our  list  shows  the  names  of 
upwards  of  eighty  women,  chosen,  not  for  their 
skill  in  workmanship,  but  from  their  necessi- 
tous condition  ;  most  of  whom  are  employed 
some  part  of  the  week,  although  the  regular 
daily  attendance  does  not  exceed  seventy-five. 
The  children  are  carefully  and  comfortably 
accommodated  in  a  separate  apartment.  To 
some,  the  institution  becomes  a  school,  fitting 
them  by  gradual  improvement  for  a  better  situ- 
ation ;  to  others  it  is  a  refuge  from  want  and 
misery  ;  whilst  over  all  it  exercises  a  salutary 
moral  influence,  awakening  their  self-respect, 


and  encouraging  habits  of  cleanliness  and  in- 
dustry. In  a  word,  our  present  call,  as  our 
former  ones  have  been,  is  on  behalf  of  the  poor, 
the  hungry  and  the  distressed,  and  for  them 
we  ask  a  renewal  of  the  good  feeling  and  in- 
terest of  our  friends  in  increasing  and  perpetu- 
ating the  usefulness  of  the  Society. 

Subscriptions  will  be  thankfully  received  by 
our  Treasurer,  Mary  Ann  Bacon,  No.  117 
Race  street,  by  Rebecca  Horner,  Arch,  above 
Eleventh  street,  or  by  the  Managers  in  atten- 
nce  at  the  House  of  Industry. 
Philadelphia,  Third  month  10th,  1846. 

For  "  The  Friend." 
SPARE  THY  PEOPLE. 

[Written  by  a  Young  Girl.] 

The  hand  of  the  spoiler  is  on  us, 

He  hath  marked  us,  oh,  God  !  for  his  prey  ; 
Witli  darkness  and  wailing  before  us, 
Our  tears  strew  the  desolate  way. 

Thy  valiants,  whom  thou  hast  anointed, 

On  their  shields  in  the  dust  are  laid  low ; 
And  watchmen,  o'er  Zion  appointed, 
Desert  us,  and  turn  to  the  foe. 

A  poor,  mournful  remnant  still  falters, 

In  trembling,  and  anguish,  and  shame, 
For  Ichabod 's  traced  on  the  altars 
Our  fathers  once  reared  in  thy  Name. 

Spare,  if  it  may  be,  we  implore  thee  ! 

Oh  !  visit  thy  poor  church  again  ; 
Exalt  now  the  honour  and  glory 
Of  thy  own  ever-excellent  Name. 

Speak  peace  to  the  heart  of  the  mourner, 

Bid  gladness  and  joy  be  restored; 
And  oh,  teach  the  proud  one  and  scorner, 
Thou  art  our  Redeemer  and  Lord. 

K. 


Sayings  from  the  Persian. — The  horse 
that  is  ever  bounding,  makes  a  short  journey 
long.  The  man  who  is  ever  vaunting,  per- 
formeth  little. 

The  rose  is  sweetest  when  it  first  opens,  and 
the  spikenard  root  when  the  herb  dies.  Beau- 
ty belongs  to  youth,  and  dies  with  it,  but  the 
odour  of  piety  survives  the  tomb. 

THE  FRIEND. 
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Our  Friends,  Josiah  Forster  and  George 
Stacey,  of  the  London  Yearly  Meeting's  com- 
mittee, returned  to  this  city  from  the  West,  on 
Sixth-day  of  last  week,  and  are,  we  under- 
stand, likely  to  remain  in  this  vicinity  for  a 
few  days.  They  appear  to  be  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  good  health.  William  Forster  was 
to  come,  via  Baltimore,  in  a  private  convey- 
ance, and  John  Allen  was  expected  to  remain 
at  Cincinnati  until  relieved  from  a  temporary 
indisposition.  Further  than  this  we  have  no 
information  respecting  them  sufficiently  dis- 
tinct to  state. 


Select  Historical  Memoirs  of  the  Religious 
Society  of  Friends,  commonly  called  Qua- 
kers ;  for  the  information  of  Young  Per- 
sons, and  Inquirers  after  Divine  Truth : 
By  William  Hodgson,  Jk. 

A  number  of  copies  of  this  truly  interesting 
and  instructive  volume,  we  are  informed  are 


yet  unsold,  and  may  be  obtained,  if  early  ap- 
plied for,  at  Friends'  Book  Store,  No.  84  Mul- 
berry Street.  In  our  estimation,  this  is  one  of 
the  books  especially  appropriate  for  family  read- 
ing. 

Friends'  Asylum. 
A  Stated  Annual  Meeting  of  "  The  Contribu- 
tors to  the  Asylum  for  the  relief  of  Persons  de- 
prived of  the  use  of  their  Reason,"  will  be  held 
in  the  committee-room,  Mulberry  street  meet- 
ing-house, on  Fourth-day,  Third  month  18th, 
at  3  o'clock,  p.  m. 

Samuel  Mason,  Clerk. 


Committee  on  Education. 
The  Stated  Meeting  of  the  Yearly  Meeting's 
Committee  on  Education,  will  be  held  on  Sixth- 
day  afternoon,  the  20th  instant,  at  3  o'clock, 
in  the  committee-room,  Mulberry-street  meet- 
ing-house. 

Dan'l  B.  Smith,  Clerk. 
Third  month,  1846. 

Tract  Association  of  Friends. 
The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Tract  Associa- 
tion of  Friends,  will  be  held  on  Fourth-day 
evening,  the  18th  instant,  at  half-past  seven 
o'clock,  in  the  committee-room,  Mulberry  st. 
meeting-house. 

Jos.  Scattekgood,  Clerk. 
Third  month,  1846. 

Friends  interested  in  the  objects  of  the  As- 
sociation, both  male  and  female,  are  invited  to 
attend. 


A  young  man,  a  Friend,  is  wanted  to  assist 
in  teaching  a  school  in  this  city.  Apply  at 
the  office  of  "  The  Friend." 


Died,  Second  month  7th,  Joseph  Wills,  of  Anco- 
cas,  a  member  of  Burlington  Monthly  Meeting,  in  the 
eighty-fourth  year  of  his  age. 

 ,  at  Salem,  New  Jersey,  on  the  30th  of  Second 

month,  Rhoda  Denn,  a  member  and  minister  of  that 
meeting,  aged  sixty-two  years.  Possessing  a  firm, 
persevering  disposition,  and  being  conscientiously  at- 
tached to  the  doctrines  and  discipline  of  the  Society, 
she  was  qualified  to  stand  nobly  for  their  support  in 
seasons  of  trial.  Her  heart  was  feelingly  alive  to  the 
wants  and  sufferings  of  the  poor  and  afflicted,  and  she 
was  ever  ready,  according  to  her  ability,  to  administer 
to  their  relief.  For  some  time  previous  to  her  illness, 
she  passed  through  much  mental  conflict,  which  no 
doubt  tended  to  weaken  her  hold  on  earthly  things ; 
and  when  attacked  by  disease,  she  was  cabin  and  un- 
dismayed, expressing,  That  she  felt  very  peaceful  and 
quiet,  and  did  not  know  that  she  had  any  choice  as  to 
the  result,  but  was  willing  to  leave  all  to  the  disposal 
of  Him  whom  she  had  endeavoured  to  serve.  That  if 
she  died,  she  died  in  peace  with  all  men  ;  desiring  | 
that  all  might  live  in  love.  At  one  time  she  remarked, 
That  she  had  nothing  to  trust  to  but  the  mercy  of  her 
Redeemer ;  that  her  own  righteousness  was  as  filthy 
rags.  Towards  the  close  of  her  time,  she  was  much 
engaged  in  supplication  and  pious  ejaculations,  thus 
evincing  that  her  mind  was  dwelling  on  heavenly 
things.  "My  Lord  and  Saviour" — "glorious" — "per- 
fect bliss" — were  some  of  her  last  intelligible  expres- 
sions. 

 ,  on  the  1st  instant,  in  the  39th  year  of  her 

age,  Elizabeth  H.,  wife  of  Horatio  C.  Wood,  and 
daughter  of  John  Bacon;  a  member  of  the  Northern 
District  Monthly  Meeting. 
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For  "The  Friend." 

PROPRIETARY  CORRESPONDENCE. 

(Continued  from  page  194.) 

The  publication  of  the  letters  selected  from 
the  correspondence  of  William  Penn,  and  some 
of  his  associates  in  the  administration  of  the 
Colonial  government,  having  been  brought  to 
a  close,  it  may  not  be  amiss,  as  so  much  time 
has  elapsed  since  the  commencement  of  the  se- 
ries, to  bring  into  a  smaller  compass,  and  in  as 
few  words  as  may  be,  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant subjects  embraced  in  it ;  especially  as 
a  portion  of  them,  has  been  much  misrepre- 
sented by  writers  of  reputation,  who  have  un- 
dertaken to  relate  the  early  history  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania. 

These  remarks  being  confined  to  the  period 
included  in  the  Correspondence,  it  will  not  be 
in  place  here  to  detail  events  prior  to  the  year 
1701,  when  Penn  finally  left  this  country,  and 
about  which  date  the  first  of  these  letters  was 
written.  There  has  been  equal  mis-statement 
of  antecedent  acts  of  Penn  and  Pennsylvania 
Friends,  handed  down  from  old  opponents,  and 
lately  revived  under  cover  of  high  authority, 
means  for  the  correction  of  which  are  in  exis- 
tence elsewhere ;  but  it  is  not  intended  at  this 
time  to  meddle  with  anything  not  to  be  found 
in,  or  not  very  closely  connected  with  the  let- 
ters which  have  appeared  in  "  The  Friend." 

The  reader  of  these  letters  is  now  fully  pre- 
pared to  assert  the  falsehood  of  the  oft-repeated 
aspersion,  that  Penn,  having  grown  tired  of  the 
rude  life  of  a  colonist,  forsook  his  people,  with 
the  intention  of  never  returning  to  them;  lik- 
ing better  the  ease  and  luxurious  enjoyment  to 
be  found  near  the  person  of  his  royal  master. 
The  degree  of  ease  and  luxurious  enjoyment  to 
which  he  attained  in  England  is  fully  set  forth 
in  the  Correspondence — importunate  and  ex- 
tortionate pecuniary  demands,  a  purse,  exhaust- 
ed by  his  liberality  to  the  colonists  and  bounty 
to  the  Indians,  and,  at  length,  a  prison — these 
were  the  luxuries  to  which  he  attained,  and 
from  which,  not  finding  them  so  comfortable  to 
the  flesh  as  some  writers  might  be  supposed  to 
imagine,  he  could  easily  have  extricated  him- 
self, had  he  really  designed  the  abandonment 
of  his  people,  and  have  placed  himself  in  afflu- 
ence ;  besides  escaping  a  heavy  load  of  care, 
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which  greatly  oppressed,  while  it  yielded  him 
no  worldly  advantage. 

"  Wise  Samuel  Carpenter,"  the  most  saga- 
cious man  in  Pennsylvania,  Isaac  Nonis,  a 
Friend  of  deep  judgment  and  cautious  expres- 
sion, and  Richard  Hill,  whose  natural  ardour 
was  tempered  by  a  sound  discretion,  that  won 
the  confidence  of  those  who  knew  him, — these, 
possessing  "the  three  best  heads  in  Pennsylva- 
nia," backed  by  James  Logan,  whose  judg- 
ment was  much  respected  by  Penn,  gave  it  as 
their  deliberate  opinion,  though  contrary  to 
their  personal  interest — for  they  could  expect 
no  such  indulgent  and  wise  administration  of 
affairs  under  another — that,  for  his  own  sake, 
and  that  of  his  family,  it  would  be  right  and 
best  for  him  to  sell  the  government  to  the 
crown,  and  enjoy,  on  the  proceeds  thereof,  the 
remainder  of  his  days,  in  the  quiet  and  repose 
he  longed  for  ;  and  they  thought  no  man  could 
blame  him  for  it. 

Yet  he  did  not  do  it.  Neither  does  he  ap- 
pear to  have  communicated  to  those  Friends, 
nor,  fully,  to  his  own  family,  the  reason  why 
— notwithstanding  the  extremity  to  which  his 
pecuniary  affairs  were  reduced — he  did  not 
take  their  advice.  But  after  disease  had  pros- 
trated him,  and  public  sympathy  was  awaken- 
ed on  his  behalf,  in  England  as  well  as  in  the 
province,  we  have,  through  Hannah  Penn,  the 
cause  assigned  :  "  The  surrender  remains  as 
yet  unfinished,  and  when  it  will  be  otherwise  I 
cannot  tell ;  but  I  am  persuaded,  that  had  my 
husband  minded  his  own  and  his  family's  in- 
terest, but  as  much  as  he  did  the  country's,  it 
had  been  finished  years  ago  ;  for  the  answer  I 
receive  from  all  the  great  men  is,  that  my  hus- 
band might  have  long  since  finished  it,  had  he 
not  insisted  so  much  on  gaining  privileges  for 
the  people." 

One  feels  indignant  that  an  attempt  should 
be  made  to  fix  the  stigma  of  mercenary  mo- 
tives upon  the  memory  of  such  a  man.  Gra- 
hame  is  not  guiltless  of  an  insinuation  of  this 
kind ;  for  he  asserts,  that  the  keenest  disap- 
pointment Penn  experienced  in  the  course  of 
his  "  experiment,"  was  caused  by  the  non-pay- 
ment of  his  quit-rents.  But  he  also  charges 
him  with  holding  fast  his  government,  and  en- 
deavouring to  perpetuate  it  in  his  family,  from 
a  fondness  for  the  eclat  attached  to  the  dignity. 
This  is  of  a  piece  with  the  notion  that  his  vir- 
tue had  yielded  to  the,  intoxications  of  regal 
splendour.  Had  Penn  desired  worldly  digni- 
ties, the  friendship  of  James  would  have  ena- 
bled him  to  gratify  such  an  ambition,  in  a 
sphere  more  elevated  in  the  eye  of  the  world, 
than  the  government  of  an  obscure  colony  in 
the  wilderness  of  America.  But  this  charge  is 
met  in  the  Correspondence,  wherein  we  have  a 
proposition  from  Penn  to  place  the  government 
in  the  hands  of  a  corporation,  to  be  composed 
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of  Friends ;  thus  confirming  our  persuasion, 
that  he  was  only  actuated  by  the  magnanimous 
determination,  notwithstanding  his  many  dis- 
appointments, to  protect,  by  an  additional  sa- 
crifice, his  friends  in  the  enjoyment  of  those 
privileges,  for  the  maintenance  of  which  he 
had  already  sacrificed  so  much.  For  had  he 
not  so  firmly  insisted  upon  the  preservation  of 
those  privileges,  we  see  that  he  might  have  dis- 
posed of  his  government  to  the  crown,  on 
more  lucrative  terms  than  were  finally  agreed 
upon. 

The  exclusion  of  his  eldest  son  from  the 
Proprietorship  has  also  afforded  a  theme  for 
the  carpings  of  the  captious.  Had  there  been 
any  deficiency  before,  the  Correspondence 
would  have  furnished  abundant  evidence  of  the 
justice  of  a  measure,  the  necessity  of  which 
was  a  bitter  disappointment  to  Penn.  He  la- 
mented the  loss  of  that  son  with  no  ordinary 
sorrow. 

Very  severe  censures  have  been  pronounced 
upon  William  Penn,  on  account  of  his  tardi- 
ness in  displacing  Governor  Evans.  It  was 
undoubtedly  a  source  of  great  uneasiness  to 
colonists,  and  for  many  reasons  to  be  regretted  ; 
yet  much  may  be  said  in  its  defence.  Penn 
had  known  Evans  from  early  youth,  and  was 
personally  attached  to  his  parents,  who  were 
worthy  people.  He  had  conducted  himself  in 
an  exemplary  manner  in  England,  and  had 
won  the  confidence  of  the  Proprietary ;  and 
we  have  seen,  (as  in  the  case  of  Ford,)  that 
where  he  once  placed  confidence,  though  it 
might  be  misplaced — such  was  his  unsuspi- 
cious and  confiding  temper — he  did  not  easily 
withdraw  it.  He  was  slow  to  believe  reports, 
especially  such  as  reached  his  ears  from  doubt- 
ful quarters,  of  the  unfaithfulness  of  his  ser- 
vants, and  more  particularly  so,  when  he  had 
reason  to  fear  they  originated  with  unreasona- 
bly discontented  spirits,  whom  he  knew  to  be 
disingenuous,  and  capable  of  greatly  misrepre- 
senting facts.  It  happened,  unfortunately, 
that  along  with  the  just  complaints  against 
Gov.  Evans,  there  came  to  him  and  to  others, 
with  intent  to  injure  him,  that  spurious  remon- 
strance of  1704,  with  a  multitude  of  gross  ex- 
aggerations, false  assertions,  and  most  unwar- 
rantable accusations  against  the  Proprietary 
himself,  of  bad  faith,  violated  promises,  negli- 
gence of  colonial  affairs  at  court,  attempted 
usurpations  of  power,  &c,  &c.  When  such 
a  volley  of  injustice  was  levelled  at  himself,  it 
is  no  wonder  that  Penn  listened  coollyand  with 
jealousy  to  the  charges  preferred  against  his 
deputy,  by  the  same  hands  ;  and  besides,  he 
knew,  that  at  this  very  lime,  Evans  was  reso- 
lutely engaged  in  defending  him  before  the 
Assembly  against  the  imputations  so  wrongful- 
ly cast  upon  "  the  father  and  founder  of  their 
country,"  and  that  it  was  not  to  bo  expected 
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the  acts  of  the  governor  would  be  looked  upon 
by  his  antagonists  with  a  clear  and  impartial 
eye.  The  truth,  however,  at  length  became 
obvious  to  him,  and  he  wrote  a  letter  of  severe, 
but  fatherly  reproof  to  Evans.  It  may  be  said, 
that  he  ought  at  once  to  have  dismissed  him. 
Had  it  been  only  a  question  of  dismissal,  he 
might  have  done  so ;  but  a  substitute  was  to 
be  found — a  matter  of  no  small  difficulty,  as 
both  previous  and  subsequent  experience  in  the 
government  of  Pennsylvania  most  unhappily 
do  amply  prove.  The  choice  of  governors  was 
a  difficulty  in  all  the  proprietary  colonies,  and 
sometimes  a  source  of  no  small  disturbance; 
but  in  Pennsylvania  the  difficulty  was  manifold 
.greater  than  elsewhere,  chiefly  because  of  the 
discrepancy,  upon  the  lawfulness  of  Avar,  which 
existed  between  this  colony  and  the  royal  gov- 
ernment to  which  it  was  subject  and  subsidi- 
ary. There  were  other  points,  as  the  senti- 
ments of  Friends  upon  judicial  swearing,  which 
frequently  caused  considerable  embarrassment 
in  the  management  of  the  colonial  government, 
but  this  was  the  chief.  Penn  had,  from  the 
beginning,  wished  to  have  for  his  deputy  a 
member  of  the  Society  of  Friends  ;  but,  so  nice 
a  matter  was  it  to  occupy  that  post  acceptably 
to  the  crown,  without  swerving  from  religious 
principle,  that  no  Friend  was  at  any  time  found 
willing  to  undertake  it.  As  early  as  1689, 
Penn  wrote  to  a  member  of  the  Society  in 
Pennsylvania,  "  Since  no  Friend  would  under- 
take the  governor's  place,  I  took  one  that  was 
not,  and  a  stranger  ;  that  he  might  be  impar- 
tial, and  more  reverenced:"  "  I  thought  I  did 
well ;  it  was  for  good,  (the  Lord  knows  it,)  and 
no  end  of  my  own."  This  was  Gov.  Black- 
well,  whose  unsatisfactory  administration  lasted 
but  six  months.  And  during  the  whole  course 
of  his  life,  Penn  found  but  one  qualified  mem- 
ber of  the  Society,  whom  he  was  able  to  place 
at  the  helm  of  government,  viz.,  his  valued  and 
gifted  friend,  Thomas  Lloyd ;  and  he  only  for 
a  few  years,  as  President  of  Council.  But  even 
that  diminished  responsibility  was  a  heavier 
one  than  Lloyd  was  willing  to  sustain,  and, 
much  to  the  regret  of  his  principal,  he  relin- 
quished the  charge. 

Moreover,  in  1701,  when  William  Penn  was 
about  to  embark  again  for  England,  knowing 
how  hard  it  would  be  to  find  a  deputy  capable 
of  giving  satisfaction  to  all  parties,  and  intend- 
ing also,  by  an  unprecedented  act  of  confidence, 
to  express  his  affection  for  the  people,  and  his 
sincere  desire  for  their  accommodation  and 
well-being,  he  formally  offered  to  confer  upon 
the  Assembly  the  power  of  choosing  his  depu- 
ty ;  an  act  of  so  great  magnanimity,  that  Dr. 
Franklin,  no  admirer  of  Penn,  with  all  his  in- 
genuity in  perverting  proprietary  acts,  here 
finds  himself  at  fault,  and  is  obliged  to  leave 
the  question  to  the  decision  of  mankind,  whe- 
ther there  were  not  in  it  some  deep-laid  artifice, 
something  beyond  even  his  penetrating  ken. 

But  the  Assembly  declined  the  honour,  or,  in 
the  words  of  the  Doctor,  "  They  as  artificially 
or  complaisantly  excused  themselves  ;  saying, 
they  did  not  pretend  to  the  knowledge  neces- 
sary for  such  a  nomination,  and  that  they  de- 
sired to  leave  it  to  the  governor's  pleasure." 
Notwithstanding  Franklin's  incredulous  sneer, 
Penn  had  at  least,  by  this  act,  if  never  before, 


given  the  best  possible  proof  that  he  had  no 
desire  to  set  over  his  people  a  man  unaccepta- 
ble to  them,  or  likely  to  interfere  with  their 
lawful  privileges.  They  declining,  he  exer- 
cised his  best  judgment  in  the  selection  which 
he  made,  and  however  he  might  have  been 
mistaken  in  judgment,  there  could  be  no  ground 
to  suppose  that  he  was  actuated,  either  in  ap- 
pointing or  retaining  any  one,  by  any  motive 
adverse  to  the  interests  of  those  who  had  placed 
themselves  under  his  government. 

After  administering  a  severe  rebuke  to 
Evans,  he  gave  him  the  trial  of  another  year,  un- 
der the  hope  that  he  would  mend  his  manners, 
and  conduct  the  government  in  conformity  with 
the  principles  of  virtue  and  justice.  But  had 
Evans,  in  good  faith,  attempted  a  thorough  re- 
formation, he  would  have  found  it  no  easy  task 
to  win  the  confidence  of  an  injured  and  exas- 
perated people ;  and,  without  a  considerable 
share  of  that  confidence,  it  would  have  proved 
impracticable  to  restore  harmony,  and  carry 
on  the  government  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
country.  That  he  did  make  some  attempt  to 
do  the  work  meet  for  repentance,  we  have  the 
testimony  of  Logan,  who,  though  he  had  com- 
plained loudly  of  Evans,  when  it  came  to  the 
point  of  dismissal,  relented,  and  wrote  to  Penn 
that  he  was  really  an  altered  man,  and,  appa- 
rently, upon  a  good  foundation.  However  that 
might  be,  affairs  had  assumed  such  a  posture, 
that,  consistent  with  the  public  weal,  he  could 
be  no  longer  governor.  Gookin  was  sent  in 
his  stead,  and  Penn,  by  the  bad  success  of  this 
substitute,  as  well  as  that  of  his  immediate  suc- 
cessor, was  justified  in  the  reluctance  he  had 
shown  to  make  a  change.  So  much  worse,  in 
Logan's  estimation,  was  the  state  of  affairs  un- 
der Gookin  and  Keith,  that  he  longed  even  for 
the  return  of  Evans.  In  the  Second  month, 
1714,  he  wrote  to  Hannah  Penn  :  "  When  the 
surrender  is  completed,  I  wish  Col.  Evans 
might  be  our  first  governor."  "  We  have  at 
present  such  a  governor,  and  affairs  are  so 
oddly  managed  amongst  us,  that  the  like  has 
seldom,  I  believe,  been  known."  Gookin 
proved  incapable,  and  Keith  unprincipled. 
Grahame, — whose  language  may  be  taken  on 
this  point,  because  corroberated  by  good  au- 
thorities,— represents  the  latter  to  have  been  "  a 
man  of  insinuating  address;  a  shrewd,  plausi- 
ble, supple,  and  unprincipled  adventurer ;  de- 
void of  honour  and  benevolence ;  governed  by 
mean  vanity  and  selfish  interest."  Soon  after 
his  arrival,  he  entered  into  coalition  with  that 
party  which  had  been  kept  in  subjection,  from 
the  period  of  Penn's  Appeal,  and  soon  succeed- 
ed in  restoring  its'  most  distinguished  member 
to  the  exercise  of  his  baleful  influence.  The 
war  upon  the  Proprietary  government  was  at 
once  renewed,  and  pursued  with  more  acrimo- 
ny and  heat  than  ever  ;  and  it  was  not  until  the 
disgrace  of  Keith,  in  the  year  1726,  and  the 
accession  of  Governor  Gordon — the  most  able 
and  judicious  proprietary  governor  Pennsylva- 
nia ever  enjoyed — that  peace  was  restored  to 
her  councils. 

It  were  well  then  not  to  pronounce  judgment 
hastily  upon  Penn,  for  his  cautious  deliberate- 
ness  in  deposing  Governor  Evans. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Economy — Bread. 

It  has  been  found  that  baked  bread  on  the 
first  day  produces  from  71  to  79  per  cent,  ot 
nutritive  matter,  while  that  five  days  old  yields 
from  81  to  82  per  cent.  New  bread  loses  5' 
per  cent,  of  its  weight  by  evaporation  in  cool- 
ing. Aside  from  the  advantages  of  stale  bread 
in  its  nutritive  matter,  it  is  more  wholesome, 
more  easily  digested,  has  more  taste  and  is 
sweeter ;  while  new  bread  lies  heavily  on  the 
stomach,  and  is  of  difficult  digestion.  With . 
these  advantages,  it  is  strange  that  most  people 
reject  stale  bread  and  prefer  the  new.  It  has 
been  found  that,  on  feeding  the  poor,,  very  stale 
bread  mixed  with  soup  is  more  satisfying  than 
any  other  they  can  obtain.  Thus  the  labour- 
ing classes  consume  one-eighth  more  bread  than 
would  be  necessary  if  stale  bread  were  used; 
or  a  family  that  consumes  six  pounds  of  bread 
per  day  would  expend  at  the  present  price, 
some  ten  dollars  more  a  year  by  eating  new 
than  by  eating  stale  bread,  with  all  the  other 
disadvantages  we  have  mentioned. — N.  Y. 
News. 


A  Man  with  One  Hundred  and  Forty-Jive 
Children.— The  Worcester  Shield,  published 
at  Snow  Hill,  Maryland,  gives  the  following 
account  of  an  extraordinary  man,  now  living 
in  Somerset  county. 

"  There  is  at  this  time,  in  a  neighbourhood 
in  Somerset  county,  Md.,  an  old  man  named 
Nelson,  in  his  91st  year,  who  has  145  chil- 
dren, grand-children  and  great-grand-children 
now  living  within  the  sound  of  his  voice.  In 
his  own  language,  he  '  can  stand  at  his  door 
on. a  calm  morning,  and  make  every  one  hear 
him  with  the  exception  of  three.'  He  further 
says,  reasoning  from  what  has  occurred,  '  if 
his  life  is  spared  five  years  longer,  he  will  have 
200  instead  of  145  collaterals,  immediately 
around  him.'  He  yet  retains  the  vigour  and 
activity  of  youth- — is  fond  of  sporting,  and  oft- 
en amuses  himself  by  hauling  the  seine — and 
sometimes  stands  for  hours  waist-deep  in  the 
water,  without  experiencing  any  bad  effect 
from  it.  He  lost  his  wife  about  three  winters 
ago,  with  whom  he  had  lived  in  happy  wed- 
lock fifty-nine  years.  It  has  been  twenty  years 
since  he  has  had  any  sickness,  and  forty  years 
since  he  has  required  a  physician  for  himself. 
He  is  quite  a  monument  of  antiquity,  being 
perfectly  familiar  with  the  scenes  of  the  Revo- 
lution, during  which  time  he  was  engaged  in 
the  then  profitable  business  of  oystering ;  and 
supplied  Gen.  Washington's  table  with  oysters 
at  Mount  Vernon,  until  his  death." 


Electrical  Phenomenon. — An  account  of 
human  electricity  was  given  in  a  number  of 
Silliman's Journal  sometime  ago, which  might, 
if  carried  out,  lead  to  some  important  conclu- 
sions in  respect  to  human  phenomena  hereto- 
fore unexplained.  The  subject  became  so 
electric  that  sparks  were  drawn  from  and  even 
spontaneously  issued  from  the  ends  of  her  fin- 
gers. During  this  time  an  intense  aurora  bo- 
realis  showed  itself.  These  phenomena  contin- 
ued for  several  months,  the  sparks  being  readi- 
ly given  out  whenever  the  lady  approached  any 
conductor  of  electricity.    She  could  touch  no- 
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thing  metallic,  without  emitting  an  electrical 
spark,  which  was  an  annoying  circumstance  to 
her.  These  appearances  were  proportionably 
heightened  when  the  air  was  warm  and  the  lady 
was  in  good  spirits.  During  cold  weather,  and 
when  she  was  in  a  melancholy  mood,  these  phe- 
nomena were  suspended.  When  sitting  at  a 
stove  with  her  feet  upon  the  metal  edge,  the 
sparks  were  drawn  out  at  intervals  of  a  few 
seconds — from  three  to  six  sparks  per  minute. 
She  was  about  thirty  years  of  age,  of  sedentary 
habits,  and  rather  sickly.  She  had  suffered 
from  rheumatic  and  neuralgic  affections,  about 
two  years  prior  to  this  time. — Late  paper. 

Fountain  of  Vice. — The  late  presentment  of 
our  Grand  Jury  called  attention  to  the  evils  re- 
sulting from  crowds  of  young  men  lounging 
about  our  street  corners.  On  this  subject  we 
lately  met  a  strong  appeal  in  the  Quincy  Herald, 
which  should  be  impressed  on  every  parent's 
heart.  '  Mothers,'  says  the  Herald, '  if  you 
would  train  up  your  children  to  be  useful  mem- 
bers of  society,  keep  them  from  running  about 
the  streets.  The  great  school  of  juvenile  vice  is 
the  street.  There  the  urchin  learns  the  vul- 
gar oath,  or  the  putrid  obscenity.  For  one  les- 
son at  the  fireside  he  has  a  dozen  in  the  kennel. 
Thus  are  scattered  the  seeds  of  falsehood, 
gambling,  theft  and  violence.  Mothers,  as  you 
love  your  own  flesh  and  blood,  make  your 
children  cling  to  the  hearth  stone.  Love  home 
yourself;  set  an  example  in  this,  as  in  all 
things,  which  your  offspring  may  follow.  It  is 
a  great  error,  that  children  may  be  left  to  run 
wild  in  every  sort  of  street  temptation,  for  sev- 
eral years,  and  that  it  will  then  be  time  enough 
to  break  them  of  it.  This  terrible  mistake' 
makes  half  our  spendthrifts,  thieves  and  drunk- 
ards. No  man  would  raise  a  colt  or  an  ox  on 
such  a  principle  ;  no  man  would,  suffer  the 
weeds  to  grow  in  his  garden  for  any  length  of 
time,  saying  he  could,  eradicate  them  at  any 
time. — Look  to  this  matter,  parents  ;  see,  more 
especially,  that  .your  children  are  not  out 
at  night,  loitering  around  some  coffee-house. 
Mothers,  make  your  children  love  home,  and 
by  all  means  encourage  them  to  love  you.' — 
Phil.  Gaz. 


Summer  Ice  in  Virginia. 

The  phenomenon  described  in  the  following 
brief  article,  is  familiarly  known,  by  report  at 
least,  to  all  who  have  ever  visited  the  country 
in  its  neighbourhood.  We  have  never  actual- 
ly seen  it,  but  we  have  often  heard  of  it  from 
those  who  have  often  seen  it,  so  as  to  leave  no 
doubt  of  its  existence  as  described  below  : 

From  the  Newark  Advertiser. 

There  is  a  comparatively  small  mountain  in 
Hampshire  county,  Virginia,  about  twenty-six 
miles  from  Winchester,  and  on  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  North  River,  where  there  is  per- 
petual ice.  Our  attention  has  recently  been 
called  to  it  for  the  first  time  by  a  note  from  a 
friend  who  visited  it  during  a  recent  tour 
through  the  State,  and  from  whom  we  learn 
that  the  west  side  of  the  mountain,  which  is 
some  five  hundred  feet  in  height,  is  covered 
with  a  mass  of  loose  porous  stone,  by  removing 
which  pure  crystal  ice  can  always  be  found  in 


the  warmest  days  in  summer,  It  has  been 
discovered  as  late  as  the  15th  of  September  ; 
and  yet  the  face  of  the  mountain  is  subject  to 
the  full  rays  of  the  sun  from  morning  to  night. 
The  owner  has  erected  a  milk-house  over  a 
bed  of  ice  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  and  near 
the  river,  which  has  an  ice  floor  the  year 
round.  There  is  also  a  spring  of  cold  water 
on  the  same  spot. 

We  find  by  recurring  to  Hooe's  Historical 
Collections  of  Virginia,  a  valuable  work  re- 
cently published,  a  solution  of  this  remarkable 
phenomenon.  The  ice  is  protected  from  exter- 
nal heat  by  the  surrounding  porous  rocks,  as 
ice  in  a  refrigerator  is  isolated  and  protected 
from  the  external  temperature,  by  the  non-con- 
ducting sides  of  the  refrigerator.  One  side  of 
the  mountain  consists  of  a  massive  wall,  many 
hundred  feet  in  thickness,  and  heaped  up 
against  this  as  an  abutment  is  a  mass  of  rocks  of 
several  thousand  cubic  feet.  As  the  mountain 
has  a  general  direction  from  northeast  to  south- 
west, the  talus  heap  containing  the  ice  has  a 
northwest  exposure.  The  cavernous  nature  of 
this  heap  admits  the  free  entrance  of  atmospher- 
ic water,  which  during  the  winter,  forms  ice 
in  the  interior  of  the  mass. 

The  Ice  Mountain  is,  in  fact,  a  large  sand- 
stone refrigerator,  whose  increased  and  unusual 
effects  beyond  those  of  the  ordinary  refrigera- 
tor are  due  to  the  increased  and  unusual  collec- 
tion, of  porous  conducting  materials  which 
form  its  sides.  Such  a  huge  ever-ready  re- 
frigerator in  the  neighbourhood  of  Newark,  or 
any  of  our  crowded  towns,  in  the  sweltering 
season  of  summer  would  be  worth  its  weight  in 
gold.  '  . 

Anti-War  Protests. 

By  the  Cambria  from  England,  the  Ameri- 
can Peace  Society  have  received  copies  of  the 
following  Addresses  to  the  Citizens  of  Boston 
and  of  the  United  States.  The  first  of  the  Ad- 
dresses, we  understand,  has  been  regularly 
presented  to  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of 
Boston  ;  but  they  are  all  handed  in  for  publi- 
cation by  the  Agent  of  that  Society,  with  a  de- 
sire that  they  may  be  circulated  as  extensively 
as  possible,  in  the  hope  of  calling  forth  similar 
expressions  of  sympathy  and  friendship  from 
the  citizens  of  our  country 

THE  BOSTON  ADDRESS. 

"  Esteemed  Citizens  of  Boston  in  New  Eng- 
land: 

"  We,  the  inhabitants  of  Boston,  in  Old  Eng- 
land, assembled  at  a-  public  meeting  convened 
by  our  Mayor,  in  the  Town  Hall,  26th  Janu- 
ary, 1846,  beg  leave  respectfully  to  present  you 
this  friendly  address  on  the  subject  of  Interna- 
tional Peace. 

"  Two  centuries  ago,  the  inhabitants  of  your 
city,  because  they  had  received  from  this  place 
the  persecuted,  but  truly  venerable  minister  of 
the  Gospel,  John  Cotton,  honoured  our  town  by 
changing  the  name  of  their  own,  and  adopting 
that  of  Boston.  We  trust  that  the  respect  then 
showed,  will  always  continue  to  be  deserved  ; 
and  that  friendship,  along  with  commercial  in- 
tercourse, will  for  all  generations  be  perpetua- 
ted, never  to  be  interrupted  by  national  jealou- 
sies, or  by  the  horrors  and  crimes  of  war. 


"  We  believe  war  to  be  an  evil, — a  pure  evil, 
unattended  by  any  good  in  its  motives,  actions, 
or  results;  an  evil  so  tremendous,  that  no 
earthly  consideration  can  justify  it. 

"  We  are  convinced  that  war  is  destructive 
to  all  the  interests  of  humanity,  to  happiness 
and  liberty,  to  commerce  and  wealth,  to 
science,  arts,  and  civilization,  to  learning  and 
intelligence,  to  philanthropy  and  religion. 

"  We  regard  war  as  unreasonable ;  for 
even  should  it  prove  which  parly  had  the  most 
strength,  it  would  never  show  which  side  was 
the  most  right  :  and  we  doubt  not  that  any 
good,  which  may  in  some  cases  be  supposed  to 
have  resulted  from  fighting,  could  have  been 
secured  in  a  greater  degree,  more  rapidly, 
more  effectually,  more  widely,  more  perma- 
nently, and  far  more  cheaply,  by  negotiation. 

"  We  observe  that  any  government  design- 
ing an  attack  on  the  rights,  liberty,  happiness 
and  commercial  prosperity  of  any  other  nation, 
in  all  cases  commence  by  assailing  the  rights, 
liberty,  property,  happiness  and  commerce  of 
their  own  people. 

"  We  consider  War  to  be  condemned  alike 
by  the  voice  of  conscience  and  experience  ;  by 
natural  and  revealed  religion  ;  and  to  be  un- 
worthy of  the  nature  of  man,  and  contrary  to 
the  will  of  God.  We  therefore  protest  against 
our  being  called  out  to  fight  either  against  you 
or  any  other  portion  of  the  one  family  of  man. 
We  hope  to  see  the  day  when  it  will  be  proved 
that  war  is  as  needless  as  it  is  pernicious  ;  that 
it  may  be  avoided ;  that  the  friends  of  reason 
and  religion  are  able  to  awaken  such  a  public 
sentiment  on  the  subject,  as  will  render  it  im- 
possible for  the  selfish,  and  the  ambitious,  to 
turn  the  hand  of  man  against  his  brother. 

"  Citizens  of  Boston  !  permit  us  to  exhort 
you  to  cherish  and  spread  these  pacific  princi- 
ples;  till  all  nations  shall  repose  amid  all  the 
blessings  of  a  universal  and  perpetual  peace. 
Signed  on  behalf  of  the  Meeting. 

J.  Noble,  Chairman. 

A  Member  of  the  Town  Council  of  Boston, 
Lincolnshire,  England. 

Benjamen  Farrington, 

(Baptist  Minister,)  Secretary. 

THE  HUDDERSFIELD  ADDRESS. 

"  From  the  Manufacturers,  Merchants,  and 
other  inhabitants  of  Huddersfcld  and  its 
Neigh  b  our  hood, 

"  To  the  Citizens  of  the  United  States  of 
North  America. 

"  Friends  and  Fellow-Christians, 

"  Permit  us  to  take  this  mode  of  communi- 
cating with  you  in  a  spirit  of  friendship  and 
brotherhood,  on  a  subject  which  is  at  present 
agitating  the  public  mind,  both  in  this  country 
and  in  yours, — a  subject  of  immeasurable  im- 
portance, in  every  point  of  view,  to  our  mutual 
interests. 

"  We  have  observed  with  regret,  in  manv 
of  the  public  papers,  on  both  sides  of  the  At- 
lantic, the  manifestation  of  a  warlike  spirit,  in 
reference  to  the  disputed  boundaries  in  the 
Oregon  Territory.  As  it  is  not  our  business, 
so  we  have  no  inclination,  to  enter  upon  the 
merits  of  the  respective  claimsofthctwo  nations, 
— our  object  is  to  induce  you  to  unite  your  ef- 
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forts  with  ours,  to  avert  the  threatened  calami- 

"  That  war  under  any  circumstances,  and 
especially  a  war  between  two  countries,  bound 
together  by  innumerable  ties,  as  are  England 
and  the  United  States,  would  be  a  terrible  ca- 
lamity, is  a  self-evident  proposition,  whether 
as  regards  the  severance  of  the  nearest  domes- 
tic bonds,  the  disturbance  of  our  ever-growing 
Commercial  and  Political  relations,  or  the  dis- 
grace of  our  common  Christianity. 

"  And  shall  it  be,  that  two  of  the  most  pow- 
erful and  enlightened  nations  of  the  earth, 
thus  united  by  the  ties  of  religion,  consanguin- 
ity, and  mutual  interest,  must  turn  out  in  the 
face  of  the  world,  to  settle  a  dispute  by  violence 
and  bloodshed  ? 

"  Shall  it  be  that  two  nations  so  far  advanc- 
ed in  civilization  and  refinement,  must,  in  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  adopt  the 
brutish  maxim  of  the  most  barbarous  ages  and 
countries,  that  '  might  is  right  V 

"  Shall  it  be  that  two  professedly  Christian 
countries,  both  engaged  in  instructing  and 
evangelizing  the  Heathen,  must  set  such 
an  example  to  the  Pagan  world  1 — Forbid  it, 
Humanity !  Forbid  it,  Justice !  Forbid  it, 
Christianity  ! 

"  When  private  individuals  adopt  such  a 
mode  of  settling  their  differences,  and  loss  of 
life  ensues,  so  great  a  crime  is  visited  with  the 
extreme  penalty  of  the  law.  Happily,  this 
manner  of  acting  in  private  life  is  now  chiefly 
confined  to  the  most  illiterate  and  depraved 
portion  of  the  community,  and  why  should  we, 
in  a  national  capacity,  adhere  to  a  barbarous 
practice,  condemned  by  our  laws,  in  the  rela- 
tions of  social  life?  If  two  intelligent  and 
reasonable  tradesmen  differ,  they  settle  the 
matter  by  arbitration.  And  why  should  not 
all  international  disputes  be  settled  by  arbitra- 
tion also  1  It  is  not  only  more  sensible,  more 
humane  and  more  Christian,  but  far  more  like- 
ly than  a  resort  to  arms,  to  terminate  the  dis- 
agreement to  mutual  satisfaction,  and  certain- 
ly with  incomparably  less  expense  to  the  Ex- 
chequers of  both  countries. 

"  We  therefore  appeal  to  you,  the  intelligent 
Merchants  and  Citizens,  in  all  parts  of  the 
Union,  to  exert  to  the  utmost,  your  powerful 
influence  with  the  public,  and  with  the  Federal 
Government,  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  a  war 
in  which'  it  would  be  the  extreme  of  folly  and 
wickedness  to  engage,  whilst  we  are  endea- 
vouring to  exercise  a  similar  influence  in  this 
country.  We  feel  confident  that  where  the 
moral  power  thus  possessed,  but  exercised  to 
its  full  and  legitimate  extent  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic,  it  would  not  fail  to  effect  the  ob- 
ject we  have  in  view, — the  preservation  of 
Peace  and  Prosperity,  both  in  your  country 
and  our  own. 

Ardently  desiring  this  happy  result, 

We  remain,"  die. 

16th  of  January,  1846. 

This  has  received  the  signatures  of  most  of 
the  leading  firms  in  Huddersfield. 

FRIENDLY  APPEAL 

"  From  the  Inhabitants  of  Plymouth,  Great 
Britain,  to  the  Citizens  of  the  United  States 


of  America,  for  the  purpose  of  averting 
War  between  the  two  Countries. 
"  To  the  Legislators  and  Citizens  of  the  United 

States  of  America. 
"  Friends  and  Brethern, 

"  We  are  deeply  concerned  to  perceive  that 
there  are  any  indications,  how  remote  soever, 
of  threatened  hostility  between  your  country 
and  our  own.  Towards  your  nation  we  en- 
tertain, in  common  with  the  vast  majority  of 
our  fellow-subjects,  feelings  of  sincere  good- will. 
As  the  friends  of  peace  throughout  the  world,  we 
desire  that  all  those  who  delight  in  war  may 
be  scattered  ;  but  with  you  to  whom  we  are 
allied  by  community  of  national  origin,  by 
identity  of  language,  by  similarity  of  many  of 
our  laws  and  institutions,  we  earnestly  and  es- 
pecially deprecate  hostility.  Moreover,  by 
war,  our  commercial  intercourse  would  be  se- 
riously impeded,  the  progress  of  civilization 
and  of  science  be  obstructed,  immense  pecu- 
niary loss  be  incurred,  domestic  ties  be  broken, 
humanity  be  outraged,  life  to  a  fearful  extent 
be  sacrificed,  and  dire  offence  committed 
against  the  laws  of  our  beneficent  Creator. 
By  war  we  must  both  lose  much ;  and  what 
could  the  victor  gain  that  would  be  worth  one- 
thousandth  part  of  the  cost  of  the  conflict. 

"  Again  :  whatever  be  the  value  of  the  Ore- 
gon Territory,  it  would  be  a  poor  compensa- 
tion to  the  owner,  for  the  blood  and  treasure 
which  would  be  spent  in  acquiring  it  :  and 
then,  too,  the  dispute  respecting  it  may  so 
easily  be  settled  by  arbitration,  if  other  and 
simpler  means  be  ineffectual. 

"  Let  us,  we  entreat  you,  agree  to  exert  all 
our  influence,  personal  and  political,  on  each 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  to  frustrate  the  devices  of 
those  ambitious  and  reckless  spirits,  in  either 
country,  who,  by  precipitating  us  into  conflict, 
would  render  us  the  scorn  of  the  world  ;  while 
the  energies  and  influence  of  two  great  nations, 
which  ought  to  be  combined  for  the  benefit  of 
the  entire  human  race,  would  be  foolishly  and 
wickedly  employed  in  inflicting  mutual  and 
widely  spread  injury  and  destruction. 

"  Allow  us,  then,  to  hope  that  your  cordial 
response  to  this  appeal  may  strengthen  the 
bonds  of  amity  between  us,  and  promote  the 
interests  of  universal  peace." 
Dated  27th  January,  1846. 
Signed  by  several  hundreds  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Plymouth,  headed  by  the  Mayor,  and 
six  borough  and  County  Magistrates,  and  two 
Clergymen  of  the  Establishment. 


The  Submerged  Lands  of  Missouri. 

This  is  a  curious  topic  of  Natural  History. 
We  were  not  aware,  till  we  met  the  following 
article  in  the  Missouri  Republican,  that  there 
existed  in  Missouri  so  curious  a  district.  The 
facts  are  derived  from  a  report  made  to  the 
Memphis  Convention,  by  General  Rozier,  of 
Cape  Girardeau. — Presbyterian. 

"  The  portions  of  the  state  of  Missouri  thus 
inundated,  are  to  be  found  in  the  counties  of 
Cape  Girardeau,  Scott,  Mississippi,  Wayne, 
Dunklin,  and  New  Madrid.  There  are  about 
two  thousand  one  hundred  and  sixty  square 
miles  of  low  and  swamp  lands  in  these  coun- 
ties.   A  great  portion  is  covered  with  water, 


and  the  lands  are  low  and  marshy.  River* 
and  lakes  make  their  way  through  them.  Dur- 
ing the  summer  months,  the  vegetation  being 
rank  and  abundant  on  this  fruitful  soil,  its  de- 
composition renders  the  atmosphere  impure ; 
and  as  the  swamps  are  dried  up,  this  baneful 
influence  is  extended  to  adjoining  sections,  and 
disease  and  death  pervade  the  country.  The 
swamps  are  not  inhabited,  except  by  trappers 
and  hunters  on  the  islands,  at  particular  periods 
of  the  year.  From  the  city  of  Cape  Girardeau, 
extending  into  the  state  of  Arkansas,  there  is  a 
strip  of  land,  three  hundred  and  fifty  miles  long, 
of  beautiful,  fertile,  and  excellent  soil,  which  is 
well  inhabited.  It  has  an  average  depth  often 
miles,  but  it  is  cut  off"  from  all  communication 
with  the  interior  southern  part  of  Missouri,  and 
the  northern  parts  of  Arkansas,  by  these 
swamps.  The  lands  on  the  west  are  fertile 
and  rich,  but  all  access  to  the  Mississippi,  and 
to  a  market,  is  precluded  by  the  obstructions 
which  are  the  subject  of  notice. 

"  Four  of  the  large  swamps  have  their  ori- 
gin in  Missouri.  These  are,  the  White  Water 
or  Little  swamps,  the  St.  James's  swamps,  the 
James's  swamps,  and  the  St.  Francois'  swamps. 
They  are  thus  more  particularly  referred  to  in 
the  report.  The  White  Water  or  Little  River 
swamps  commence  below  Cape  Girardeau  city, 
in  Cape  Girardeau  county,  immediately  west 
of  the  New  Madrid  road,  except  a  small  chain 
which  tends  along  Cape  Lacreuse  River,  which 
flows  into  the  Mississippi  River  four  miles  be- 
low Cape  Girardeau.  Flowing  into  Stoddard, 
New  Madrid,  and  Dunklin  counties,  they  en- 
ter the  state  of  Arkansas,  and  empty  into  St. 
Francois  river,  at  a  point  west  of  Greenock,  in 
Crittenden  county.  Their  length  in  the  state 
of  Missouri  in  a  straight  direction  is  108  miles, 
and  ten  miles  wide  on  an  average,  covering 
large  portions  of  the  counties  of  Cape  Girar- 
deau, Scott,  Stoddard,  Dunklin,  and  New 
Madrid.  These  swamps  are  made  by  the 
overflow  of  the  Mississippi  River,  at  their  head, 
between  the  city  of  Cape  Girardeau  and  the 
mouth  of  Cape  Lacreuse  River,  and  by  the 
lakes  and  streams  on  the  west  side  of  said 
swamps,  and  the  Castor  River,  which  empty 
into  the  swamps  of  Little  River. 

Singular  Affection  of  a  Dog. — The  Licking 
Valley  Register,  published  at  Covington,  Ky., 
gives  the  following  instance  of  canine  attach- 
ment, to  an  animal  not  of  its  own  species : 
There  is  a  dog  which  has  become  so  attached 
to  a  cow  that  he  follows  her  day  after  day  and 
rests  with  her  night  after  night,  never  leaving 
but  constantly  and  bravely  protecting  her  from 
all  molestation.  He  will  permit  nothing  to  ap- 
proach her  in  any  but  a  friendly  manner.  On 
one  occasion  several  dogs  attacked  this  ob- 
ject of  his  affection,  and  it  was  really  amu- 
sing to  see  with  what  resolution  and  boldness 
he  defended  her  against  the  aggression  of  his 
fellows.  After  he  had  vanquished  his  foes  he 
raised  himself  on  his  posterior  legs  and  plac- 
ing his  fore-legs  around  her  neck,  caressed  her 
most  fondly. 


They  who  talk  merely  to  shine  in  company, 
always  say  too  much. 


THE  FRIEND. 
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HISTORY 

OF  THE  RELIGIOUS  PROGRESS  OF  THE 

"People  called  Quakers"  in.  Pennsylvania. 

BY  SAMUEL  SMITH. 
(Continued  from  page  198.) 

1705. — Now  about  also  John  Fothergill,  the 
first  time,  with  William  Armstead,  both  from 
England,  came  to  visit  the  meetings  of  Friends 
on  this  continent,  and  travelled  to  them  with 
success  in  their  ministry,  and  to  general  satis- 
faction. 

Ann  Chapman,  from  Bucks  county,  Penn- 
sylvania, also  went  with  Ann  Sibthorp  to  pay 
a  religious  visit  to  Friends  in  New  England.* 


*  About  this  time  Friends  in  America  had  great 
reason  to  be  alarmed  with  a  singular  act  of  Assembly, 
passed  in  the  colony  of  Connecticut,  entitled,  Heretics. 
The  purport  and  substance  of  it  will  appear  by  the 
order  of  Queen  Anne  in  Council  made  upon  that  occa- 
sion. 

At  the  Court  at  Kensington,  the  1 1  th  day  of  October, 
1705. 

Present — 

His  Royal  Highness,  Prince  George  of  Denmark, 
Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
Lord  Keeper, 
Lord  Treasurer, 
Lord  President, 
Duke  of  Somerset, 
Duke  of  Ormond, 
Earl  of  Ranelaugh, 
Mr.  Boyle, 

Mr.  Secretary  Hedges, 
Mr.  Secretary  Harley, 
Lord  Chief  Justice  Holt, 
Lord  Chief  Justice  Trevor, 
Mr.  Vernon, 
Mr.  Earle. 

A  representation  from  the  Lords  Commissioners  of 
Trade  and  Plantations  being  this  day  read  at  the 
Board,  upon  an  act  passed  in  her  Majesty's  colony  of 
Connecticut,  entitled  only  Heretics ;  whereby  it  is 
enacted,  that  all  who  shall  entertain  any  Quakers, 
Ranters,  Adamites,  and  other  heretics,  are  made  liable 
to  the  penalty  of  five  pounds,  and  five  pounds  per 
week  for  every  town  that  shall  so  entertain  them  ;  that 
all  Quakers  shall  be  committed  to  prison,  or  be  sent 
out  of  t  he  colony  ;  that  whoever  shall  hold  unnecessa- 
ry discourse  with  Quakers,  shall  forfeit  twenty  shil- 
lings ;  that  whoever  shall  keep  any  Quakers'  books, 
the  governor,  magistrates  and  elders  excepted,  shall 
forfeit  ten  shillings,  and  that  all  such  books  be  sup- 
pressed ;  that  no  master  of  any  vessel  do  land  any 
Quakers,  without  carrying  them  away  again,  under  the 
penalty  of  twenty  pounds. 

And  the  said  Lords  Commissioners  humbly  offering 
that  the  said  act  be  repealed  by  her  Majesty,  it  being 
contrary  to  the  liberty  of  conscience  indulged  to  dis- 
senters by  the  laws  of  England,  as  also  to  the  charter 
granted  to  that  colony  ;  Her  Majesty,  with  the  advice 
of  her  Privy  Council,  is  pleased  to  declare  her  disal- 
lowance and  disapprobation  of  the  said  act,  and  pursu- 
ant to  her  Majesty's  royal  pleasure  thereupon,  the  said 
act  passed  in  her  Majesty's  colony  of  Connecticut,  in 
New  England,  entitled  Heretics,  is  hereby  repealed, 
and  declared  null  and  void,  and  of  none  effect. 

In  gratitude  for  this  order,  Friends  in  London 
thought  it  their  duty  to  address  the  Queen  ;  which  ad- 
dress, with  her  answer,  were  as  followeth : 

May  it  please  the  Queen  : 

We,  thy  protestant  dissenting  subjects,  commonly 
called  Quakers,  in  London,  having  lately  been  the 
Queen's  humble  petitioners  on  the  behalf  of  our 
Friends  in  New  England,  against  a  law  made  in  Con- 
necticut colony  for  their  suppression,  which  law  the 
Queen  has  been  graciously  pleased  to  disallow  and 
make  void — 

Now  find  ourselves  engaged  in  duty  and  gratitude 
to  make  the  just  returns  of  our  thankful  acknowledg- 
ments to  the  Queen,  for  this  eminent  instance  of  invi- 
olably maintaining  the  toleration.  And  do,  therefore, 
humbly  crave  leave,  on  this  occasion,  to  repeat  the  sin- 


Thomas  Story  also  now  visi'ed  Maryland, 
Virginia,  and  North  Carolina.  The  winter 
this  year  was  remarkable  for  a  great  snow, 
which  fell  to  the  thickness  of  about  a  yard 
deep. 

Thomas  Chalkley,  on  his  return  from  his 
religious  visit  to  Friends  in  Maryland,  called  to 
see  the  Conestogo  Indians,  and  relates  what 
happened,  as  follows  : 

"  When  I  was  travelling  in  those  parts,  I 
had  a  concern  on  my  mind  to  visit  the  Indians 
living  near  Susquehanna,  at  Conestogo,  and  I 
laid  it  before  the  elders  of  Nottingham  meeting, 
with  which  they  expressed  their  unity,  and 
promoted  my  visiting  them.  We  got  an  inter- 
preter, and  thirteen  or  fourteen  of  us  travelled 
through  the  woods  about  fifty  miles,  carrying 
our  provisions  with  us  ;  and  on  the  journey  sat 
down  by  a  river,  and  spread  our  food  on  the 
grass,  and  refreshed  ourselves  and  horses,  and 
then  went  on  cheerfully,  and  with  good  will, 
and  much  love  to  the  poor  Indians ;  and  when 
we  came,  they  received  us  kindly,  treating  us 
civilly  in  their  way.  We  treated  about  having 
a  meeting  with  them  in  a  religious  way,  upon 
which  they  called  a  council,  in  which  they  were 
very  grave,  and  spoke  one  after  another,  with- 
out any  heat  or  jarring,  (and  some  of  the  most 
esteemed  of  their  women  do  sometimes  speak 
in  their  councils.)  I  asked  the  interpreter  why 
they  suffered  or  permitted  the  women  to  speak  in 
their  councils  ?  his  answer  was,  That  some 
women  were  wiser  than  some  men.  Our  in 
terpreter  told  me  that  they  had  not  done  any 
thing  for  many  years  without  the  counsel  of 
an  ancient,  grave  woman,  who  I  observed 
speak  much  in  their  council,  for  I  was  permit 
ted  to  be  present  at  it ;  and  I  asked  what  it  was 
the  woman  said  1  He  told  me  she  was  an  em 
press,  and  they  gave  much  heed  to  what  she 
said  amongst  them ;  and  that  she  then  said  to 
them,  '  She  looked  upon  our  coming  to  be  more 
than  natural,  because  we  did  not  come  to  buy 
nor  sell,  nor  get  gain,  but  came  in  love  and 
respect  to  them,  and  desired  their  well-doing 
both  here  and  hereafter  :'  and  further  contin- 
ued, '  That  our  meeting  among  them  might  be 
very  beneficial  to  their  young  people  ;'  and 
related  a  dream  which  she  had  three  days  be- 
fore, and  interpreted  it,  viz.  :  That  she  was  in 
London,  and  that  London  was  the  finest  place 
she  ever  saw,  (it  was  like  to  Philadelphia,  but 
much  bigger) ;  and  she  went  across  six  streets, 
and  in  the  seventh  she  saw  William  Penn 
preaching  to  the  people,  who  were  a  great  mul- 
titude ;  and  both  she  and  William  Penn  rejoic- 
ed to  see  one  another ;  and  after  meeting  she 
went  to  him,  and  he  told  her  that  in  a  little 


cere  assurance  of  our  Christian  and  peaceable  subjec- 
tion, and  unfeigned  joy  for  the  Queen's  mild  and  gen- 
tle government,  aiming  at  the  good  of  all  her  people. 

May  the  blessing  of  the  Almighty  so  prosper  and 
accomplish  the  Queen's  just  desires  of  union  among 
her  subjects,  of  firm  peace  in  Europe,  and  of  the  in- 
crease of  virtue,  that  in  the  delightful  fruition  thereof, 
the  Queen  may  enjoy  many  days,  and,  after  a  life  of 
comfort,  be  translated  to  a  glorious  immortality. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  said  People,  by 

John  Field, 
Joseph  Wveth. 

The  Queen's  answer. 

Let  the  gentlemen  know  I  thank  them  heartily  for 
this  address  :  and  that  while  they  continue  so  good 
subjects,  they  need  not  doubt  of  my  protection. 


time  he  would  come  over,  and  preach  to  them 
also,  of  which  she  was  very  glad  :  and  now 
she  said,  her  dream  was  fulfilled,  for  one  of  his 
Friends  was  come  to  preach  to  them.  And  she 
advised  them  to  hear  us,  and  entertain  us  kind- 
ly ;  and  accordingly  they  did.  Here  were  two 
nations  of  them,  the  Senecas,  and  the  Shawa- 
nese.  We  had  first  a  meeting  with  the  Sena- 
cas,  with  which  they  were  much  affected ;  and 
they  called  the  other  nation,  viz.,  the  Shawa- 
nese,  and  interpreted  to  them  what  we  had  spo- 
ken in  their  meeting,  and  the  poor  Indians, 
particularly  some  of  their  young  men  and  wo- 
men, were  under  a  solid  exercise  and  concern. 
We  had  also  a  meeting  with  the  other  nation, 
and  they  were  all  very  kind  to  us,  and  desired 
more  such  opportunities,  the  which  I  hope  di- 
vine Providence  will  order  them,  if  they  are 
worthy  thereof.  The  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ 
was  preached  freely  to  them,  and  faith  in  Christ, 
who  was  put  to  death  at  Jerusalem,  by  the  un- 
believing Jews  ;  and  thai  this  same  Jesus  came 
to  save  people  from  their  sins,  and  by  his  grace 
and  light  in  the  soul,  shows  to  man  his  sins, 
and  convinceth  him  thereof,  delivering  him  out 
of  them,  and  gives  inward  peace  and  comfort 
to  the  soul  for  well  doing.  To  all  which,  as 
their  manner  is,  they  gave  public  assents,  and 
to  that  of  the  Light  in  the  soul,  they  gave  a 
double  assent,  and  seemed  much  affected  with 
the  doctrine  of  Truth  ;  also  the  benefit  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  was  largely  opened  to  them." 

This  year  Mary  Lawson  from  Pennsylvania, 
and  with  her  Esther  Palmer  from  Long  Island, 
visited  the  meetings  of  Friends  in  New  Eng- 
land. 

Esther  Palmer  also  came  twice  this  year,  on 
a  religious  account  to  the  meetings  of  Friends 
in  these  provinces,  which  were  the  last  of  her 
visits  here.  Going  to  England  in  1810,  she 
married  to  Richard  Campion  of  Bristol,  and 
died  there  in  1714.  She  was  daughter  of  Jo- 
seph Palmer  of  Flushing  on  Long  Island  ;  and 
was  a  serviceable  woman.  She  had  meetings 
on  this  continent  in  several  places  where  there 
had  been  none  before,  and  many  were  said  to 
be  gathered  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Truth  by 
her  ministry. 

1707.  — Patrick  Henderson  and  Samuel  Wil- 
kinson from  Ireland,  now  travelled  through 
these  provinces,  and  the  continent  in  general, 
amongst  Friends.  Their  respective  eminent 
testimonies,  was  said  to  have  met  with  a  gen- 
eral good  acceptance. 

In  this  year  Richard  Gove  and  Thomas 
Chalkley,  both  labourers  and  frequent  travel- 
lers in  the  work  of  the  ministry,  visited  Barba- 
does,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Nevis,  Anguilla, 
Christopher's  and  Jamaica  ;  and  from  thence 
went  to  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  England.  In 
England  they  parted  ;  Richard  staying  there, 
while  Thomas  visited  Holland  and  Germany, 
and  he  having  good  service  there,  did  not  get 
back  again  to  England  till  1709. 

About  this  time,  or  in  the  last  year,  Thomas 
Potts,  of  Pennsylvania,  went  to  pay  a  religious 
visit  to  Friends  in  England  and  Ireland. 

1708.  — In  the  year  1708  William  Penn  vis- 
ited the  settlers  with  a  letter  by  his  new  gover- 
nor, Gookin,  of  which  the  following  is  an  ex- 
tract. 
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THE  FRIEND. 


«  London,  28th  Seventh  month,  1708. 
"  Dear  Friends  and  brethren  : 

"  My  ancient  love,  if  yon  can  believe  it, 
reaches  to  you  as  in  times  past,  and  years  that 
are  gone,  even  in  the  Divine  root  and  principle 
of  love  and  life,  that  made  us  near  to  one  ano- 
ther above  all  worldly  considerations,  where 
our  life  I  hope  is  hid  with  Christ  in  God  our 
Father,  so  that  w.hen  he  appears  we  shall  also 
appear  with  him  in  glory ;  and  in  the  mean 
time  through  us  to  those  that  love  and  wait  for 
his  appearance  as  the  desire  of  nations,  that 
we  may  glorify  God,  his  and  our  everlasting 
Father,  in  our  bodies,  souls  and  spirits,  in  tem- 
poral and  eternal  affairs,  being  indeed  none  of 
our  own  ;  for  so  much  as  we  are  our  own,  we 
are  none  of  the  Lord's  ;  a  great  mystery  but  a 
great  truth,  and  of  absolute  necessity  to  wit- 
ness, to  be  of  the  number  of  the  chosen  nation, 
the  peculiar  people  and  royal  priesthood  of 
Christ  and  his  glorious  kingdom. 

"  Oh,  my  dear  Friends,  let  all  below  this 
keep  on  the  left  hand,  and  wait  to  feel  those 
blessed  things  to  inherit  the  right  hand,  and  in 
faith  and  courage  to  cry  aloud  to  the  Lord  for 
his  renewing  and  refreshing  Power,  that  may 
revive  and  reform  his  work  upon  your  hearts 
and  minds,  and  our  humility,  meekness,  pa- 
tience, self-denial  and  charity,  with  a  blame- 
less walking,  may  plainly  appear,  and  mani- 
fest the  work  of  God  upon  our  hearts  to  those 
that  are  without ;  which  is  not  only  the  way 
to  bring  up  the  loiterers,  and  gather  in  the 
careless  ones  to  their  duty,  but  fetch  home  and 
bring  in  the  strangers  and  the  very  enemies  of 
the  blessed  Truth  to  confess  and  acknowledge 
that  God  is  in  you  and  for  you,  of  a  truth. 

"  In  the  first  love  I  leave  you,  committing 
you  and  yours,  and  all  the  Lord's  people 
amongst  you,  my  own  family  and  affairs,  to 
the  merciful  providence  and  orderings  of  our 
great  and  gracious  God,  that  welcomed- us  in 
poor  America  with  his  excellent  love  and  pre- 
sence, and  will  I  hope  once  more,  and  remain 
your  loving  faithful  Friend, 

William  Penn." 

"  Herewith  comes  your  School  Charter." 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  "The  Friend." 

CIIEYNEY  v.  PEM. 

Since  reading  the  extracts  on  the  "  Light  of 
Christ,"  published  in  "  The  Friend"  of  the  7th 
of  the  present  month,  I  have  met  with  a  letter 
from  William  Penn,  in  explanation  of  his  views 
on  this  subject.  As  it  particularly  sets  forth 
his  meaning  in  the  most  prominent  of  the  quo- 
tations given  in  "  The  Friend,"  it  will  no  doubt 
be  interesting  to  all  readers.  The  letter  is  ad- 
dressed to  his  fellow-labourer  in  the  gospel  of 
Christ,  William  Gibson,  and  was  called  forth 
by  an  attack  made  on  the  Society  of  Friends 
by  John  Cheyney,  "  an  Episcopal  priest  at  or 
near  Warrington,  in  the  county  of  Lancaster." 
In  his  work  John  Cheyney  found  fault  with 
William  Penn's  doctrine,  and  brings  forth  the 
assertion  that  he  did  not  believe  the  Light  with- 
in to  be  God,  as  a  proof  that  he  was  not  con- 
sistent with  his  other  writings,  nor  with  the 
«l  common  belief"  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 
William  Gibson,  who  was  engaged  in  answer- 


ing John  Cheyney's  work,  wrote  to  William 
Penn,  furnishing  him  with  some  of  the  charges 
brought  by  J.  C.  against  him.  The  following 
letter  is  William  Penn's  reply,  which  may  be 
found  on  pages  107,  108  and  109  of  William 
Gibson's  reply  to  J.  C,  which  is  entitled, 
"  The  Life  of  God,  which  is  the  Salvation  of 
men,  Exalted." 

"  Dear  Friend : 

"  Thy  letters  are  always  grateful  to  me,  be- 
cause of  that  serious  and  savoury  friendship  I 
have  for  many  years  had  with  thee  ;  but  the 
occasion  of  thy  last  troubles  me  for  the  poor 
man's  sake,  that  under  so  much  pretence  to 
religion  and  mortification,  hath  so  strong  a  pre- 
judice, or  blind  ignorance,  as  to  render  me  in 
my  opposition  to  J.  F.  [John  Faldo]  and  T. 
H.  [Thomas  Hicks]  another  thing  than  really 
I  am.        #       *  * 

"  The  next  thing  he  lays  to  my  charge,  that 
is  by  thee  referred  to,  is  this,  '  That  I  deny  the 
Light  in  every  man  to  be  God.'  This  he  deli- 
vers in  terminis  out  of  my  book  against  J. 
Faldo  ;  but  it  is  just  as  if  I  should,  quote  these 
words  of  David,  '  The  fool  hath  said  in  his 
heart,  there  is  no  God  ;'  thus, '  There  is  no 
God.'  Many  are  the  pages  of  my  books,  in 
which  I  treated  of  that  heavenly  subject,  that 
vindicate  me  from  any  such  belief,  particu- 
larly the  very  next  page  to  that  he  quotes  me 
in.  But  had  I  so  asserted,  I  had  been  the  or- 
thodox in  his  judgment ;  therefore  it  is  not 
urged  by  him  in  my  favour,  but  to  evidence 
some  incoherence  with  my  other  positions,  and 
the  common  belief  of  my  Friends.  But  he  mis- 
seth  the  matter ;  for  first,  I  do  affirm,  those 
words  are  not  so  laid  down  by  any  one  of  us, 
being  J.  Faldo's  consequence  from  G.  F.'s 
[George  Fox]  words.  Secondly,  since  the 
Scriptures  make  a  difference  betwixt  the  mea- 
sure and  the  fulness,  even  when  they  speak 
of  God  and  his  Spirit,  (not  that  God,  Christ,  or 
Holy  Spirit  can  be  measured,  strictly  speak- 
ing,) being  terms  only  used  in  condescension 
to  weak  capacities.  We  do  not  say  that  every 
man  hath  the.  fulness,  but  a  measure  of  that 
fulness  in  him.  Now,  that  very  measure  is 
truly  God,  I  affirm,  but  not  as  a  measure,  He 
being  infinite  and  immeasurate.  For  this  is  the 
absurdity  most  of  our  unskilful  enemies  would 
unrighteously  force  us  upon,  and  particularly 
the  very  man  in  hand,  that  so  many  men  of 
many  Lights,  and  consequently  so  many  Gods 
or  Christs,  if  each  Light  be  God  or  Christ ;  not 
considering  that  the  Spirit's  many  and  divers 
manifestations  measurably  in  men  and  women, 
do  not  multiply  Spirits,  nor  are  there  so  many 
suns  as  there  may  be  lights  in  a  house,  when 
every  room  is  illuminated  by  the  same  sun. 
To  avoid  this  absurd  consequence,  we  say  it  is 
of  God,  as  a  beam  or  ray  of  light  is  of  the  sun, 
lest  they  should  vainly  think  we  arrogate  the 
fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodily  to  ourselves  ; 
which  were  a  blasphemy,  that  might  deserve 
as  many  hard  words  as  the  man  unjustly  casts 
upon  us."       *       *  * 

The  letter  closes  thus  : 

"  God  has  pleased  to  suffer  several  sorts  of 
trials  to  encompass  us  ;  they  will  last  but  their 
proper  season  ;  patience  and  piety  may  tri- 
umph over  them.     Immortality  will  make 


amends  for  all.  His  pure  presence  will  be 
with  us  now  and  forever,  who  is  the  blessed 
Light  of  men,  the  consolation  of  Israel,  our 
Lord  and  our  God,  worthy  and  blessed  for- 
ever. 

Thy  faithful  brother, 
William  Penn." 


For"  The  Friend." 

An  Infallible  Remedy. 

For  every  disease  the  human  body  is  sub- 
ject to,  there  are  a  variety  of  medicines  recom- 
mended by  different  persons,  each  of  which 
have  some  who  pronounce  it  an  infallible  cure. 
Those  upon  whom  these  specifics  are  tried,  too 
often  find,  that  although  disagreeable  enough  to 
the  taste  to  be  worthy  of  being  accounted  medi- 
cines, they  are  far  from  being  remedies. 
Some  persons  have  one  favourite  medicine 
which  they  account  a  certain  cure  for  every 
disorder,  and  which  they  therefore  recommend 
upon  all  occasions,  in  which  disease  is  known 
or  suspected. 

As  there  are  physical  diseases  in  man,  so 
are  there  spiritual  ailments  in  religious  socie- 
ties. We  can  but  acknowledge  that  in  that  to 
which  we  belong,  there  are  many  indications  of 
disease,  and  perhaps  some  of  us  have  been  look- 
ing out  for  medicines  to  administer  on  the  oc- 
casion. It  is  evident  from  the  modes  of  living 
adopted  by  many,  their  manners,  their  dress, 
their  address,  that  we  have  not  all  been  brought 
into  unity  with  Christ  Jesus,  nor  with  one  ano- 
ther in  him.  As  we  are  not  all  striving  to  main- 
tain the  same  testimonies,  we  are  not  in  the 
oneness.  Beside  this  practical  departure  from 
the  faith,  which  consists  in  not  living  up  to  the 
truth  we  still  continue  to  profess,  there  are 
some  who  are  openly,  attacking,  and  some  se- 
cretly undermining,  different  parts  of  the  doc- 
trines which  their  forefathers  made  confession  of. 
Arising  from  this,  jealousy  has  crept  in,  and 
unsettled  even  that  exterior  kind  of  unity  which 
is  manifest  in  outward  harmony  and  good 
neighbourhood. 

These  things  indicate,  that  spiritual  diseases 
are  laying  violent  hands  upon  us.  Some  who 
have  examined  hastily  into  the  symptoms 
of  the  disease,  seem  to  think  that  a  sufficient 
number  of  doses  of  love,  would  prove  an  effec- 
tual cure.  It  is  agreed  by  all,  that  true  love 
is  an  excellent  medicine,  and  very  beneficial  to 
the  spiritual  health  of  all  who  partake  of  it. 
Yet  it  is  an  article  which  man  cannot  prepare 
of  himself;  and  all  that  bears  that  name  is  ut- 
terly worthless,  unless  it  be  received  fresh  from 
the  hands  of  the  Great  Physician.  It  is  true 
there  is  an  article  so  called,  much  in  repute, 
which  may  readily  be  obtained.  It  is,  how- 
ever, a  narcotic,  and  has  no  health-restoring 
effect  upon  the  patient,  though  it  may  render 
him  insensible  to  his  disease.  Thus  it  may 
happen,  that  whilst  vitality  is  fast  wasting 
away,  he  may  think  all  is  well ;  and  the  sharp 
remedies  which  alone  could  minister  to  his 
health,  he  mqy  deem  cruel  and  needless. 

Although  not  much  given  to  believe  in  an 
universal  remedy  for  disease,  yet  1  recently 
met  with  one,  which  I  think  would,  if  properly 
tried,  prove  perfectly  successful. 

In  the  year  1712,  a  volume  was  printed  in 
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Philadelphia  entitled  "  Gospel  Times,  or  Oaths 
forbidden  under  the  Gospel."  It  consisted 
principally  of  extracts  from  a  treatise  on  oaths 
subscribed  by  William  Penn,  George  White- 
head, and  others.  The  work  has  a  short  post- 
script which. I  propose  transcribing  for  "  The 
Friend."  It  contains  the  only  infallible  reme- 
dy and  universal  specific  for  spiritual  diseases 
and  controversy,  that  I  know  of.  . 

"  Postscript. — There  is  a  great  controversy 
in  the  world  about  religion,  and  it  is  much 
among  them  that  are  called  Christians.  Yet 
we  find  in  the  Scriptures,  which  we  all  say  we 
believe,  that  the  Christians  in  the  primitive 
times  were  '  all  of  one  accord  ;'  and  that  '  the 
multitude  of  them  that  believed  were  of  one 
heart  and  of  one  soul.'  What  is  the  matter 
now  ?  or  how  comes  it  to  pass  that  there  is 
such  a  split  among  Christians? 

"  The  New  Testament  saith,  '  There  is 
neither  Jew  nor  Greek,  there  is  neither  bond 
nor  free,  there  is  neither  male  nor  female  ;  for 
they  are  all  one  in  Christ  Jesus.'  Here  is  plain 
Scripture  testimony  where  the  oneness  is, 
though  several  nations,  male  or  female, — yet, 
'all  one  in  Christ  Jesus.' 

"  But  now  we  see  many  are  professors  of 
Christ  Jesus,  that  are  not  one ;  but  one  against 
another,  every  one  saying,  My  way  is  right, 
and  thine  is  wrong.  .  ' 

"  What  shall  we  do  in  this  case,  to  be  of  one 
body  ?  How  came  the  Christians  in  the  primi- 
tive times  to  be  of  one  body,  of  one  heart,  and 
one  soul  ?  Will  not  the  same  thing  do  now, 
as  did  then,  if  we  would  receive  it? 

"  What  is  that  ?  may  some  say.  It  is  the 
Spirit:  for  by  one  Spirit  were  all  baptized  into 
one  body  ;  whether  they  were  Jews  or  Gentiles, 
bond  or  free,  they  were  all  made  to  drink  into 
one  spirit. 

"  Now  if  all  that  profess  Christianity  would 
come  to  this  one  Spirit,  and  so  be  baptized  by 
this  one  Spirit,  it  would  soon  end  the  contro- 
versy." 

Slave  Trade. 

From  the  Ledger  of  the  14th  instant  we  de- 
rive the  following : — 

"  Arrival  of  the  Slaver  Pons. — The  barque 
Pons,  originally  of  this  port  and  whose  capture 
as  a  slaver  by  the  U.  S.  ship  of  war  Yorktown 
has  already  been  noticed,  arrived  here  yester- 
day, from  Monrovia,  Africa,  in  charge  of  Lieut. 
Rich'd  C.  Cogdell,  of  the  Yorktown.  She  brings 
with  her  four  of  the  crew  who  were  on  board  at 
the  time  of  her  capture,  and>  who  were  taken 
before  J.  Burchard,  U.  S.  Commissioner,  yes- 
terday afternoon,  by  whom  they  were  commit- 
ted for  a  further  hearing  on  the  charge  of  being 
found  on  board  an  American  vessel  engaged  in 
the  slave  trade.  They  were  all  Portuguese, 
and  of  course  are  not  punishable  by  the  author- 
ities of  the  United  States,  the  acts  of  Congress 
giving  our  courts  power  to  punish,  Americans 
only.  The  names  of  the  four  are  John  Prader, 
a  boy  about  14  years  of  age,  John  Promsent, 
Emanuel  Prader  and  Louis  Font.  They  are 
intelligent  looking  fellows,  and  will  be  held  un- 
til the  Consul  of  Portugal  has  been  consulted 
and  the  vessel  disposed  of. 

The  Pons  is  a  fine  vessel,  and  was  former- 


ly owned  by  a  firm  in  this  city.  She  lies  now 
opposite  the  Navy  Yard,  but  will  be  removed 
during  the  day  to  the  railway  wharf  of  Simp- 
son and  Neal,  Southwark.  Her  crew,  on  her 
passage  to  this  port,  consisted  of  ten  U.  S.  sea- 
men, in  addition  to  the  four  Portuguese.  She 
left  Monrovia  early  in  December  last,  and  we 
regret  to  learn  from  Lieut.  Cogdell,  that  J.  C. 
Lawrence,  master's  mate,  died  on  the  passage. 
He  was  taken  sick  on  the  12th  of  January,  and 
died  on  the  30th  of  that  month  at  sea. 

"  As  full  accounts  of  the  capture  of  the  ves- 
sel have  been  given,  and  a  description  of  the 
horrible  condition  of  the  unfortunate  prisoners 
found  on  board  of  her  is  published  in  another 
part  of  to-day's  Ledger,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
repeat  them  here.  We,  however,  add  a  letter 
received  yesterday  from  an  officer  on  board 
the  Yorktown,  which  furnishes  two  or  three 
interesting  items  not  to  be  found  elsewhere. 

"  U.  S.  Ship  Yorktown. 
"At  Sea,  off  the  river  Congo,  Dec.  1st  1845. 

"  Messrs.  Editors — We  captured  yesterday 
the  American  barque  '  Pons,  of  Philadelphia,' 
with  a  cargo  of  900  slaves  on  board,  from  Ca- 
benda,  bound  to  Brazil.  She  showed  Ameri- 
can colours  to  answer  to  our  own,  and  when  I 
boarded  her  (her  name  as  above  being  on  her 
stern)  I  found  no  papers.  Her  Captain,  John 
B.  Gallano,  admits  she  is  a  lawful  prize.  We 
land  the  slaves  at  Monrovia,  the  '  Pons'  touch- 
ing there  for  that  purpose.  The  Yorktown  is 
bound  to  Cabenda.  We  hear  of  three  other 
American  slavers  there." 

The  account  above  alluded  to,  is  as  follows  : 

Horrors  of  the  Slave  Trade. — Through  the 
polite  attention  of  George  M.  Keim,  U.  States 
Marshal,  we  have  received  a  paper  from  Mon- 
rovia, giving  an  account  of  the  slave  ship  Pons, 
now  in  this  port,  having  arrived  yesterday. 
The  following  picture,  given  by  a  Methodist 
missionary,  shows  the  horrible  character  of 
this  infamous  traffic  in  human  beings : 

"  The  decks  were  literally  crowded  with 
poor  abject  beings.  The  living  and  the  dying 
were  huddled  together  with  less  care  than  is 
Ibestowed  upon  the  brute  creation.  Here  and 
there  might  be  seen  individuals  in  the. last  ago- 
nies of  expiring  nature  ;  unknown,  and  appar- 
ently unnoticed.  There  was  no  offer  of  sym- 
pathy to  alleviate  in  the  least  their  misery. 
Their  companions  appeared  dejected,  weighed 
down  with  their  own  sorrows. 

"  As  I  came  on  the  crowded  deck,  I  saw 
directly  in  front  of  me  one  emaciated  and  worn 
down  by  long  suffering  to  a  mere  skeleton,  pin- 
ing away,  and  apparently  near  eternity.  I 
looked  over  into  the  steerage.  The  hot,  me- 
phitic  air  almost  overpowered  me.  At  the  foot 
of  the  ladder  lay  two  of  the  most  miserable  be- 
ings I  ever  beheld.  They  were  reduced,  as 
the  one  above-named,  so  that  their  bones  al- 
most protruded  from  their  flesh.  Large  sores 
were  worn  upon  their  sides  and  limbs,  as  they 
had  been  compelled  to  lie  upon  the  hard  plank 
composing  the  deck  of  the  vessel. 

"  They  lay  directly  under  the  hatchway, 
whither  they  had  crawled,  apparently  to  obtain 
a  little  purer  air.  One  I  thought  dead,  until 
by  some  slight  motion  of  the  limbs  I  discovered 
his  agonies  were  not  yet  ended.    The  other 


lay  with  his  face  toward  me,  and  such  an  ex- 
pression  of  unmitigated  anguish  I  never  before 
saw.  These  were  not  isolated  cases,  but  as 
they  were  those  that  were  first  noticed,  they 
made  perhaps  a  stronger  impression  upon  my 
mind.  In  another  part  of  the  vessel  lay  a  lit- 
tle boy  pining  away,  with  two  others  watching 
over  him. 

"  They  were  not  brothers,  but  had  been  cap- 
tured from  the  same  place.  They  had  pro- 
cured a  bit  of  muslin  that  had  probably  been 
thrown  away  by  some  of  the  crew,  and  had 
placed  it  under  his  aching  head  for  a  pillow. 
For  the  fourteen  days  that  the  vessel  had  been 
under  the  charge  of  the  present  commander, 
they  had  been  assiduous  in  their  care;  one  or 
the  other  of  them  attending  on  him  constantly, 
and  keeping  watch  alternately  at  night  for  this 
purpose. 

"  Five  have  been  thrown  over,  dead,  this 
morning,  and  many  more  were  apparently  just 
expiring.  And  yet  they  tell  me  this  is  compa- 
ratively nothing;  and  I  should  judge  so,  if  the 
statement  of  the  captain  can  be  relied  on.  He 
says  that  they  left  some  400  or  500  more  at 
the  factory,  that  he  had  intended  to  take  with 
him  an  the  same  vessel,  but  was  prevented  by 
the  proximity  of  an  English  cruiser." 

— — ^«  

Another  Slaver  Captured. — The  ship  Pan- 
thea,  in  charge  of  Midshipman  Macomb,  in 
seventy-five  days  from  Cabenda,  on  the  coast 
of  Africa,  arrived  at  Charleston  on  Monday 
evening.  She  is  a  prize  to  the  United  States 
sloop-of-war  Yorktown,  having  been  captured 
and  sent  home,  under  suspicion  of  being  en- 
gaged in  the  slave-trade. — Ledger. 

Isaac  Penington  says,  n  This  I  dare  positive- 
ly hold  forth  as  a  standing  truth,  which  hath 
been  sealed  unto  me  by  constant  experience, 
that  no  man  can  fall  in  with,  and  obey  the 
Light  wherewith  he  is  enlightened,  but  he  must 
deny  himself,  and  take  up  a  cross  to  his  own 
wisdom  and  will  ;  which  cross  is  the  cross  of 
Christ,  which  is  the  power  of  God  to  the  salva- 
tion of  the  soul.  And  he  that  takes  it  up  daily, 
and  waits  upon  the  Lord  therein,  shall  witness 
the  power  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  to  the  re- 
demption of  his  soul  ;  yea,  then  he  shall  be 
able  in  true  understanding  to  say,  this  is  light 
indeed,  life  indeed,  power  indeed  !  That  pow- 
erful Arm  which  hath  saved  me  from  sin,  and 
breaks- the  snares,  devices,  and  strength  of  the 
enemy  before  me,  delivering  me  daily  when 
none  else  can,  and  when  my  own  strength  and 
wisdom  are  as  nothing,  I  cannot  but  call  Christ, 
the  living  Power  and  Wisdom  of  God  revealed 
in  me,  who  will  not  give  his  glory  to  another. 
For  he  is  the  Lord  God  of  pure  life  forever- 
more ;  and  besides  Him  there  is  no  such  Sa- 
viour. Yea,  blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord 
forever,  the  days  of  mourning  after  salvation 
are  over  with  many,  and  the  days  of  reaping 
and  enjoying  salvation  are  eome,  which  shall 
endure  with  the  Israel  of  God  forevermore. 
Amen  !" 

After  speaking  on  the  Light  of  Christ,  by 
seeing  and  obeying  which  we  are  united  to 
Christ,  he  says :  "  This  doth  not  exclude  or 
make  void  anything  that  Christ  did  in  his  body 
of  flesh  here  on  earth,  or  that  he  doth  in  hea- 
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ven  for  his  ;  but  this  brings  into  a  right,  and 
into  a  possession  and  enjoyment  of  his  pur- 
chase. For  all  that  are  in  the  darkness,  and 
walk  in  the  darkness,  have  nothing  to  do  with 
Christ  in  reality  and  in  truth,  whatever  they 
may  profess,  and  what  hopes  soever  they  may 
feed  themselves  with." 


LINES  ADDRESSED  TO  A  CHILD. 

BY  JANE  GRAY. 

Seest  thou  the  rose  ? 
It  springeth  from  the  lowly  earth, 
It  hath  a  bright  and  lovely  birth, 

Where  the  warm  East  Wind  blows — 
So  when  God's  Spirit  breathes  may  sweet  flowers  start, 
Gladdening  the  low  and  earthly  place,  thy  heart. 

Seest  thou  the  stars? 
They  shine  with  pure  and  heavenly  light, 
Shedding  their  radiance  on  the  Night, 
No  mist  their  glory  mars — 
So  bursting  through  the  clouds  that  darkly  roll, 
May  the  pure  day-star  rise  within  thy  soul  1 

May  thy  young  years 
Be  given  to  Him  who  gives  thee  all ; 
No  doubt  disturb,  no  fear  appal ; 
But  all  thy  spring-time  tears 
Flow  out  in  gratitude  to  Him  above, 
Who  draws  thy  youthful  heart  with  cords  of  love. 

Still  be  a  child, 
Even  when  age  its  snow  shall  shed, 
And  years  go  dimly  o'er  thy  head — 
A  daughter  reconciled, 
As  humbly  to  thy  Father's  footstool  drawn, 
As  when  thou  satest  there  in  life's  clear  dawn. 

NEAR  BY. 

We  carried  our  readers  last  week  to  Con- 
stantinople, to  let  them  see  the  horrors  of  a 
Slave  Mart.  It  would  be  hardly  fair  in  us  not 
to  say  that  there  may  be  witnessed,  in  our 
Christian  land,  scenes  no  less  startling  and 
cruel. 

A  sale  of  human  beings,  under  any  circum- 
stances, is  the  most  painful  sight  which  man 
may  witness.  We  do  not  remember  the  time 
when  it  did  not  send  a  cold  shudder  through 
us.  Necessity — the  death  of  an  old  master — 
the  stern  requitals  of  the  law,  may  have  caused 
it;  but  the  grouping  in  one  lot  of  the  old  and 
the  young,  who  for  long  years  had  lived  to- 
gether, and  learned  to  love  each  other  and 
their  rude  homes,  and  who  now  stood  out,  con- 
scious that  they  must  be  separated,  and  leave 
that  home  forever,  to  go  they  knew  not  where 
— to  mix  among  them  and  hear  them  talk  of 
old  master's  kindness,  and  to  see  them  stand 
trembling,  side  by  side,  not  knowing  what  to 
fear,  yet  fearing  the  worst — mothers  pressing 
their  young  ones  closer  to  their  bosom,  as  if  in 
that  maternal  resting-pla.ce  there  was  safety — 
and  fathers  grasping  the  hands  of  their  boys, 
and  thus  making  a  silent  appeal  to  humanity 
not  to  sever  them — and  the  kindred  in  blood 
and  affection  huddling  close  to  each  other,  ut- 
tering by  this  simple  action,  their  mute  prayer, 
that  they  might  have  but  one  owner — this  is  a 
sight  to  stir  up  the  blood,  and  quicken  into  be- 
ing, the  deepest  sympathy  and  sorrow  which 
the  heart  can  feel. 

And  we  have  known  many  good  men — all 
unconscious  of  the  process  by  which  they  were 
brought  to  their  conclusions — who  have  gone 
away  from  these  auction  sales,  declaring  that 
they  were  too  grossly  unjust  for  humanity  to 


bear,  or  the  law  to  exact,  and  who  thencefor- 
ward have  stood  forth  the  uncompromising 
advocates  of  Freedom.  We  have  known 
others  who  have  left  sick  at  heart,  and  who  had 
resolved  in  consequence,  never  to  buy  or  sell  a 
human  being.  And  we  have  heard  fathers,  who 
are  large  slaveholders,  after  attending  them, 
say,  that  they  would  rather  the  robber's  dagger 
should  be  made  wet  with  their  child's  blood, 
and  they  behold  the  deed  done,  than  to  have 
that  child  brought  up  so  familiar  with  cruelty 
— rso  hardened  to  others'  suffering — as  to  be- 
come heartless  hucksterers  and  jobbers  in  the 
slave  auction  room.  Yes !  all  honour  to  the 
better  and  nobler  feelings  of  our  nature,  these 
things  do  revolt,  and  nothing  but  use,  early  be- 
gun and  long  continued,  can  stifle  them.  We 
may  see  this  beautifully,  but  painfully  exempli- 
fied in  our  villages,  and  along  our  highways, 
when  droves  of  Negroes  are  driven  along, 
wending  their  way  to  the  far  South.  Men  and 
women  gaze  upon  the  moving  throng  in  silence 
and  as  they  pass  on,  you  will  hear  words  of 
commiseration  fall  from  the  lips  of  the  gene- 
rous of  both  sexes,  and  a  "  God  bless  you," 
bestowed  upon  the  poor  blacks  who  are  to  be 
disposed  of,  under  a  terrible  system,  as  if  they 
were  so  many  cattle ! 

But  melancholy  and  shocking  as  are  such 
sights  as  these,  witnessed  even  in  old  Kentucky, 
they  dwindle  down  to  a  harmless  necessity, 
or,  at  most,  a  venial  outrage,  when  compared 
with  the  more  heartless  horrors  of  the  Slave 
Mart  at  New  Orleans.  There  may  be  seen 
the  embodiment  of  all  the  cruelties  of  slavery. 
They  stand  out  there  as  the  death-blight  of  the 
hopes  of  the  slave,  and  the  moral  nature  of  the 
master.  No  tongue  may  tell  what  the  eye 
takes  in,  or  what  the  heart  feels,  when  amid 
the  busy  hum  of  a  mighty  commerce,  the  stir 
and  activity  and  energy  of  a  hurried  and  mo- 
ney making  throng,  and  the  outward  shows 
and  signs  of  liberty  as  the  birth-right  of  man, 
and  of  artistical  and  gorgeous  pictorial  displays 
of  the  men,  and  the  battles  of  the  Revolution, 
by  which  that  liberty  was  won,  he  watches  the 
open-day  transactions  of  that  monster  Slave^ 
Mart. — Jeer  and  jest — rude  remark  and  coarse 
anecdote — rough  bantering  and  hard  bargain- 
ing and  the  incoherent  babblingof  many  tongues 
— fall  strangely  and  harshly  upon  the  ear,  and 
seem,  to  the  kindly  heart  who  looks  upon  the 
sullen  grief,  or  openly  expressed  sorrow  of  the 
forlorn  negroes,  thus  made  the  topic  of  con- 
versation, or  chaffered  about,  as  the  veriest 
mockery  of  human  misery,  which  the  most  in- 
genious cruelty  could  invent.  Oh  !  that  these 
things  could  not  be,  or  if  they  must  exist,  that 
they  should  not  be  known  or  tolerated  in  our 
free  republic — Clay's  True  American. 


Yiew  from  the  Pyramids. 

The  recent  work  of  J.  P.  Durbin,  published 
by  the  Harpers  entitled,  "  Observations  in  the 
East,"  abounds  with  fine  graphic  descriptions. 
The  following  outline  of  the  view  from  the  top 
of  the  great  pyramid,  is  sketched  with  singular 
beauty  : 

"  But  what  a  sight  is  that  from  the  top  of 
Cheops !  The  world  has  nothing  like  it.  To 
the  east  is  the  Arabian  desert,  boundless  and  I 


desolate,  like  a  sea,  while  westward  stretches 
that  of  Libya,  without  a  green  spot,  far  away 
to  the  horizon's  verge ;  in  the  south  appears 
the  valley  of  the  Nile,  like  a  thread  of  green 
earth  lying  on  an  ocean  of  sand,  and  the  pyra- 
mids of  Aboukir,  Sokhara,  and  Darfour, 
towering  up  in  succession  to  the  skies ;  turning 
northward,  your  eye  rests  upon  the  wide 
spread  Delta  at  the  distance,  and  nearer,  in  the 
northeast,  upon  the  lone  obelisk  of  Heliopolis. 
Immediately  before  you  rise  the  precipitous 
heights  of  Mount  Mokattam,  crowned  with  the 
citadel  of  Cairo,  under  which  lies  the  ancient 
city  enveloped  in  a  thin  vapour,  which  just 
suffices  to  hide  the  deformities  of  the  place, 
while  a  thousand  domes  and  minarets,  of  grace- 
ful proportions,  their  gilded  cresents  glittering 
in  the  sunbeams,  rise  up  to  complete  the  vision 
of  beauty.  I  turned  from  gazing  on  it  to  look 
upon  the  rocky  plain  immediately  around  the 
pyramid.  There,  deeply  buried  in  the  rock, 
now  covered  with  sand  and  rubbish,  lie  the 
dead  of  four  thousand  years  ago.  It  is,  indeed, 
a  vast  necropolis.  It  seemed  as  though  I  were 
among  the  earliest  born  of  men.  From  the 
plains  before  me  had  gone  forth  the  elements 
of  science,  art,  and  wisdom,  to  Greece,  to  Eu- 
rope, to  America.  I  felt  as  a  child,  born  after 
unnumbered  generations,  returned  to  the  home 
of  his  ancestors,  and  behold  !  it  was  all  deso- 
late !" 


THE  FRIEND. 

THIRD  MONTH  21,  1846. 


We  invite  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the 
several  Addresses  inserted  in  another  part  of 
the  present  number,  headed,  "  Anti-War  Pro- 
tests." They  may  be  considered  as  a  sample 
of  many  more  of  like  character,  which  have 
been  issued  in  various  parts  of  England  with- 
in the  last  few  months,  the  result  of  a  new  im- 
pulse which  seems  to  have  taken  hold  of  the 
minds  of  the  people  there,  and  appears  to  be 
spreading  ;  indicative,  as  we  trust,  of  the  diffu- 
sion of  more  enlightened  views  in  relation  to 
the  benign  reign  of  Him,  respecting  whom  it 
was  declared  by  the  evangelical  prophet,  that 
"  he  shall  judge  among  the  nations,  and  shall 
rebuke  many  people ;  and  they  shall  beat  their 
swords  into  ploughshares,  and  their  spears  into 
pruning-hooks  :  nation  shall  not  lift  up  sword 
against  nation,  neither  shall  they  learn  war 
any  more." 


Plymouth  Boarding  School. 

The  Summer  session  of  Hannah  Williams's 
Boarding  School  for  Girls  will  consist  of  two 
quarters  of  twelve  weeks  each.  To  commence 
the  1st  of  Fifth  month  next,  under  the  care 
of  Abigail  Williams,  with  a  suitable  Assistant 
Teacher.  The  usual  branches  of  a  plain  Eng- 
lish education  are  taught.  Terms,  Twenty-five 
dollars  per  quarter,  payable  quarterly,  and  in 
advance.  Three  dollars  per  quarter  for  wash- 
ing. *  • 

Application  may  be  made  to  Benjamin  Al- 
bertson,  N.  W.  cor.  of  Market  and  Front  sts., 
or  to  Jesse  Williams,  N.  W.  corner  of  Fifth 
and  Coates  Streets,  Philadelphia. 

Third  month,  1846. 
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PROPRIETARY  CORRESPONDENCE. 

(Continued  from  page  202.) 

Dr.  Franklin,  when  engaged  in  England, 
rom  1757  to  1762,  as  the  agent  of  Pennsyl- 
'ania,  endeavoured  to  procure  relief  for  the 
:olony  from  •taxation,  either  by  entire  exemp- 
ion,  or  by  placing  a  portion  of  the  burthen 
ipon  the  Proprietaries.  To  promote  that  ob- 
ect,  he  published  in  London  the  Historical 
ieview,  in  which  he  laboured,  like  an  able 
ind  ingenious,  but  not  always  ingenuous  advo- 
cate, to  place  Colonial  Proprietaries  in  an  odi- 
»us  light,  as  grasping  and  extortionate  masters ; 
n  order  to  bring  them  into  disfavour  with  the 
)ublic  and  the  royal  government,  and  present 
hem  as  fit  subjects  for  the  exacting  powers  of 
he  crown.  He  could  not  be  content  with 
showing  that  the  government  of  Pennsylvania, 
it  that  time,  was  in  the  hands  of  men  who 
hought  less  of  the  public  weal  than  the  accu- 
mulation of  property  for  themselves,  but  he 
must  needs  begin  with  the  beginning,  in  order, 
perhaps,  to  prove  that  proprietary  governments 
ivere  fundamentally  evil,  and  by  their  very  na- 
ure  extortionate  ;  and  really,  one  might  imag- 
ne,  to  look  upon  his  picture,  that  William 
Penn  himself  had  been  battening  upon  the  dis- 
resses  of  his  people — that  the  colonists  had  all 
:he  expense,  and  Penn  all  the  profit. 

In  depicting  the  character  of  Penn,  he  draws 
largely  upon  the  spurious  remonstrance  of 
1704,  which  he  treats  as  a  regularly  authenti- 
cated state  paper,  without  the  smallest  intima- 
tion of  the  real  history  of  it,  which  has  been  so 
fully  developed  in  this  Correspondence.  The 
high  standing  of  Franklin,  as  a  statesman  and 
natural  philosopher,  has  given  a  degree  of  au- 
thority to  his  partisan  writings  which  they  do 
not  merit ;  and  besides,  it  is  doing  him  no  in- 
justice to  say,  that  the  pure  and  elevating  in- 
fluences that  govern  the  measures  and  motives 
Df  a  spiritually-minded  man  were  beyond  his 
apprehension.  If  he  did  not  believe  his  Bible, 
he  could  not  reasonably  be  expected  to  believe 
William  Penn ;  if  he  would  not  hear  Moses 
and  the  prophets,  neither  would"  he  receive, 
with  unprejudiced  mind,  a  true  disciple  of  Him 
of  whom  Moses  spake.  Moreover,  having  a 
particular  object  to  attain,  he  has  given  only 


such  colouring  to  his  subject  as  suited  his  pur- 
pose. James  Logan,  (then  some  years  in  his 
grave,)  who  had. been  the  friend  and  patron  of 
Franklin  when  he  was  poor  and  undistinguish- 
ed, met  with  no  better  usage  than  his  master ; 
for  whatever  discredit  was  cast  upon  the  one, 
was  in  a  degree  reflected  upon  the  other.  If 
the  Doctor,  in  hard- riding  his  hobby  for  the 
goal  of  his  desire,  threw  from  his  heels  some 
mire  into  the  face  of  an  old  friend,  who  might 
stand  a  little  in  his  way,  that  was  no  great 
matter. 

But  some  whisperings  might  reach  the  ear 
of  royalty  that  this  remonstrance  was  not  re- 
ally what  it  pretended  to  be, — that  it  was  the 
production  of  a  party,  not  of  a  people, — that  it 
had  been  fabricated  and  despatched  in  secrecy, 
with  a  view  to  prevent  counter  representations, 
— that  the  public  represented  to  be  so  aggriev- 
ed, were  kept  in  the  dark  concerning  it,  and 
that  even  the  high  functionaries  of  the  colonial 
government,  especially  the  highest,  at  whom  a 
heavy  blow  was  aimed,  were  not  allowed  the 
light  to  which  they  were  reasonably  entitled, 
and  which,  perhaps,  might  have  enabled  him 
to  use  the  good  weapons  within  his  reach,  to 
parry  the  force  of  the  stroke. 

The  fact  was,  as  we  have  seen,  that  the  de- 
mand of  the  Governor  and  Council  for  a  copy 
of  that  remonstrance  was  unsuccessful ;  and 
the  Doctor,  who  could  not  get  rid  of  this  fact, 
supposes,  strangely  enough,  that  the  refusal 
might  have  originated  in  tenderness  for  the 
Proprietary,  whom  they  were  unwilling  to  ex- 
pose ;  yet  the  grievances  complained  of,  if  they 
existed,  were  of  a  public  nature  ;  and,  besides, 
the  Correspondence  shows,  that  the  document, 
though  addressed  to  Penn,  was  also  designed 
for  other  hands  in  England,  and  only  by  sheer 
accident,  or  a  providential  circumstance,  fell 
into  Penn's  hands  alone ;  and  that  the  same 
parties  who  drew  up  the  remonstrance,  were 
ready  enough  to  back  and  prop  it  by  unofficial 
communications  to  Friends  abroad ;  some  of 
whom,  at  first,  were  deceived. 

It  may  be  well  to  mention  here,  though  this 
correspondence  is  not  evidence  in  the  case,  that 
Dr.  Franklin  notices  a  petition  addressed  to  the 
Assembly  by  respectable  citizens — some  of 
them  members  of  Council — requesting  a  copy 
of  the  Remonstrance,  which,  as  he  truly  says, 
"  was  flatly  refused  ;"  and,  as  he  suggests,  on 
the  same  score  of  tenderness  for  William  Penn. 
Had  he  given  the  names  of  the  citizens  who 
signed  the  address,  the  information  would  have 
been  interesting,  though  it  might  not  so  well 
have  comported  with  the  intention  of  the  Doctor.. 
In  the  "  Votes  of  Assembly,"  we  may  find  this 
petition  recorded.  It  is  short  and  civil,  and, 
one  would  think,  entitled  at  least  to  civil  usage. 
It  bears  the  signatures  of  such  men  as  Edward 
Shippen,  Richard  Hill,  Thomas  Story,  Thomas 


Chalkley,  &c,  and  purports  to  be  on  behalf  of 
"others  of  their  communion,"  who  are  con- 
cerned "  more  especially  as  a  religious  people, 
to  know  the  truth  and  nature  of  the  said  ad- 
dress or  remonstrance,  in  order  to  a  better  un- 
derstanding." What  renders  the  prompt  re- 
jection of  this  petition  the  more  remarkable,  is 
the  fact  that  the  petitioners  were  a  committee 
of  Philadelphia  Monthly  Meeting,  deputed  on 
that  service.  The  minute  of  their  appointment 
is  in  these  terms  :  "  This  meeting  being  ac- 
quainted that  there  is  a  paper  sent  for  Eng- 
land, wherein  it  is  thought  the  reputation  of 
Truth  and  Friends  are  concerned,  the  meeting 
appoints  Edward  Shipper),  Thomas  Story, 
Thomas  Chalkley,  Richard  Hill,  Samuel  Car- 
penter, William  Southeby,  Pentecost  Teague 
and  William  Hudson,  or  any  five  of  them,  to 
inquire  into  the  same,  and  see  how  far  it  con- 
cerns us  ;  and,  if  they  see  occasion,  to  write 
what  may  be  needful  to  England,  to  clear 
Friends  in  that  behalf."  They  asked  in  few 
and  respectful' words  for  a  sight  of  those  formi- 
dable charges  against  William  Penn,  which,  in 
the  name  of  the  people  of  Pennsylvania,  it  was 
rumoured  they  had  been  transmitting  to  Eu- 
rope ;  but  they  were  flatly  refused.  Nor  was 
it  till  the  details  of  that  famous  paper  had  re- 
crossed  the  Atlantic,  that  they  were  enabled  to 
learn  its  contents.  Then  a  counter-represen- 
tation, signed  generally  by  the  most  consistent 
and  estimable  Friends  in  the  province,  was  for- 
warded to  London,  where,  meantime,  the  re- 
monstrance had,  unavoidably,  been  allowed  to 
work  what  mischief  it  could.  This  counter- 
representation  was  authorised  by  Philadelphia 
Monthly  Meeting,  as  appears  by  the  minute 
recited  above.  The  Monthly  Meeting,  at  that 
period,  was  accustomed  to  act  on  behalf  of  the 
Yearly  Meeting,  when  it  was  not  convened. 
The  presence  of  Isaac  Norris,  with  this  ad- 
dress from  Friends^as  these  letters  inform  us, 
finally  set  the  affair  in  its  true  light.  In  refer- 
ence to  this  remonstrance,  he  wrote  to  Samuel 
Carpenter  :  "  Perhaps  David  Lloyd  may  be 
uneasy  or  displeased  at  the  certificate  I  have 
given,  under  my  hand,  at  the  request  of  Geo. 
Whitehead,  dec.,  concerning  the  printed  remon- 
strance of  1704.  I  was  with  several  Friends 
at  the  Chamber,  and  when  I  saw  the  great 
stress  laid  upon  it,  as  from  an  Assembly,  *  * 
I  could  not  forbear  telling  them  that  remon- 
strance was  not  fair,  nor  gained  nbove-board. 
The  copy  of  the  certificate  runs  thus  :  4  Hav- 
ing been  a  member  of  Assembly  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, in  the  year  1704,  I  do  certify  and  de- 
clare, that  this  foregoing  paper,  called  a  Rep- 
resentation of  the  Freemen  of  Pennsylvania, 
dated  the  25th  day  of  the  Sixth  month,  1704,. 
signed  (as  above)  by  David  Lloyd,  Speaker, 
did  never  duly  pass  the  said  Assembly,  nor  was 
it  once  read  therein  ;  as  witness  my  hand,'  &c." 
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THE  FRIEND-. 


One  of  the  allegations  in  the  remonstrance, 
which  was  levelled  at  James  Logan,  and, 
through  him,  at  Penn,  viz.,  that  his  confiden- 
tial Secretary  and  Gov.  Evans  jointly  concoct- 
ed that  false  alarm,  which,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, was  contrived  with  the  expectation  of 
frightening  the  people  into  a  military  defence, 
is  sufficiently  disproved  by  this  Correspondence. 
Logan,  in  none  of  his  letters,  seeks  to  palliate 
that  offence,  but  always  treats  it  as  puerile  and 
unprincipled.  He  suspected  the  trick  at  an 
early  period,  and  promptly  took  steps  to  de- 
monstrate its  untrulh,  and  allay  the  public  ex- 
citement. Yet  Frankliu  would  have  fastened 
that  dishonour  upon  him,  and,  as  he  was  con- 
tinued in  office,  upon  William  Penn  also. 

He  likewise  informed  the  readers  of  the 
Review,  that  there  still  stood  upon  the  minutes 
of  the  Assembly  thirteen  articles  of  impeach- 
ment against  the  Proprietary's  Secretary,  for 
malversations  in  office  and  high  misdemean- 
ours ;  and  this  was  to  be  another  stain  upon 
the  reputation  of  William  Perm.  But  he  ne- 
glected to  say  that  the  Assembly  never  pushed 
the  impeachment  to  trial ;  that  they  were  re- 
peatedly urged  to  do  so  by  Logan ;  that  on 
the  28th  of  the  Ninth  month,  1709,  they  en- 
tered upon  their  minutes  an  assurance  which 
the  Speaker  had  received  by  letter  from  George 
Whitehead  and  Thomas  Lower,  that  he  should 
in  England  "  be  brought  to  his  trial  upon  the 
articles  charged  against  him,"  and  that,  after 
a  full  hearing  there,  he  was  triumphantly  ac- 
quitted. 

Franklin  had  the  boldness  to  give  a  place  in 
his  Review  to  a  charge  made  by  Gov.  Keith, 
against  James  Logan,  in  a  letter  to  Hannah 
Penn,  (which  he  caused  to  be  printed  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Assembly,)  of  falsifying  the 
minutes  of  Council,  and  of  some  other  acts 
which  ought  to  have  disgraced  him  ;  but  yet, 
as  Franklin  says,  Logan  so  effectually  made 
his  court  to  the  widow  Penn  and  her  family, 
that  they  confirmed  him  in  his  dignities.  The 
recent  publication  of  the  minutes  of  Counci 
throws  some  light  on  this  subject,  and  as  it  fully 
exposes  the  unfairness  of  the  Review,  it  may 
be  worth  while  in  a  few  words  to  state  the 
truth. 

At  the  opening  of  Council,  "March  9th, 
1724-5,"  James  Logan  complained  of  this  ca- 
lumny, and  demanded  the  governor's  proofs. 
Whereupon  the  governor  interrupted  him,  by 
saying,  that  "  public  business  of  much  greater 
consequence"  required  the  attention  of  the 
Council.  Logan  insisted  on  justifying  himself 
at  once.  The  governor  objected.  Logan  then 
requested  the  next  morning  might  be  allowed 
him.  The  governor  again  objected  ;  when  a 
member  of  Council,  interfering,  proposed  the 
12th  instant  for  the  hearing  of  the  case.  On 
the  12th,  the  governor  produced  a  rough  min- 
ute, in  Logan's  hand,  which  he  said  he  had 
accidentally  found  among  papers  handed  to 
the  deputy  clerk  to  be  engrossed  as  part  of  the 
minutes  of  Council,  of  April  16th,  1722  ;  which 
minute  he  alleged  to  be  false,  and  that  it  had 
never  been  authorised  by  Council.  The  paper 
was  read.  Logan  acknowledged  it,  and  ap- 
pealed, for  its  accuracy,  to  the  four  members 
of  Council  then  present,  who  were  also  mem- 
bers at  the  date  of  the  minute.    They  were 


Richard  Hill,  Isaac  Norris,  Anthony  Palmer 
and  Samuel  Preston,  "  who  agreed  that  the 
substance  of  what  the  said  paper  contains  was 
said  that  day  at  the  Board."  "  The  governor 
seemed  chiefly  to  insist  upon  the  manner  of 
expression,  as  indecent  towards  him."  The 
matter  was  referred,  and  on  the  15th  it  was 
decided,  that  "  as  the  governor  has  expressed 
a  dissatisfaction  with  all  the  latter  part  of  the 
said  minute  as  reflecting  upon  him  in  language 
arising,  (as  'tis  supposed,)  from  the  warmth  of 
the  debate,  but  is  of  no  real  service  to  be  put 
upon  record,"  "  that  all  that  part  of  the  said 
minute  may  be  left  unrecorded." 

Perhaps  we  can  now  understand  why  Dr. 
Franklin,  in  writing  to  David  Hume,  the  his- 
torian, denied  that  he  was  the  author  of  the 
Review.  Sparks,  however,  who  has  looked 
into  the  evidence  of  authorship,  thinks,  that 
"  the  circumstances  of  the  case  render  it  almost 
certain,  that  the  Review  was  written  under  his 
direction,  and  from  materials  communicated  by 
him  ;  and  that  he  fully  approved  what  it  con 
tained.  Internal  evidence  authorises  the  be 
lief,  that  he  carefully  revised  it  before  it  went 
to  press,  and  that  it  received  occasional  touches 
from  his  pen."  *  *  "  So  that 
whatever  hand  may  have  been  employed  to 
put  the  materials  into  shape,  in  reality  the  eon 
tents  of  the  work  may  be  regarded  as  more 
the' fruit  of  his  mind,  than  of  any  other  writ 
er's." 

Perhaps  Franklin  apprehended  that  one  day 
it  might  be  convenient  to  be  able  to  disclaim 
the  authorship  of  a  work,  which  certainly  does 
no  credit  to  his  candour. 

And  as  to  Logan's  being  so  successful  in 
playing  the  courtier  to  Hannah  Penn,  no  con 
firmation  of  his  skilfulness  that  way  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Correspondence.    He  was  always 
in  the  habit  of  expressing  his  sentiments  with 
a  manly  and  honest  freedom.    He  wrote  with 
the  liberty  of  a  sincere  and  earnest  friend,  and 
not  unfrequently,  at  the  risk  of  giving  offence 
"  I  have,"  he  wrote  in  1715,  "  I  confess,  a  na: 
tural  bent,  which  is  very  much  out  of  the  com 
mon  way  of  the  world  ;  for,  first,  no  man  is 
more  concerned  at  the  mismanagement  of  his 
friends,  and  next,  no  man,  I  believe,  is  more 
apt  to  speak  his   sentiment   with  freedom. 
There  have  been  times,  perhaps,  when  such  a 
method  has  been  thought  to  be  the  best  part  of 
a  friend's  duty  ;  but  now,  when  nothing  re 
commends  a  man  more  in  conversation  than  a 
shrewd  and  witty  expression,  though  its  sub- 
ject— as  it  commonly  is — be  only  unjust  slan- 
der, obscenity,  or  irreligion,  I  cannot,  it  is  pro 
bable,  fail  of  being  censured  for  so  unmodish 
an  honesty."    And,  to  Springett  Penn,  he 
wrote,  in  1725,  "  I  have  from  time  to  time  said 
enough  to  move  you, — if  words  and  proper  in- 
formations could  have  the  effect  to  serve  you, 
— faithfully,  according  to  the  best  of  my  judg- 
ment.   I  have  run  the  hazard  of  offending 
every  branch  of  the  family." 

His  station  as  Secretary  he  would  willingly 
have  relinquished,  and  before  Penn's  sickness, 
had  fully  resolved  to  do  so ;  but  that  event 
bound  him  to  the  oar  for  many  years  longer, 
and  he  laboured  faithfully,  not  for. filthy  lucre, 
as  Frankitn  would  have  his  readers  believe, 
but  from  a  disinterested  desire  to  serve  the 


family  of  a  man — whom  he  loved  and  revered 
— greatly  to  his  own  pecuniary  disadvantage. 
But  both  Penn  and  Logan,  if  we  are  to  take 
Dr.  Franklin's  account  of  the  matter,  were  for 
many  long  years  diligently  occupied  in  filling 
their  coffers,  from  the  hard-earned  treasures  of 
an  injured  colony. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Age  of  Animals. — A  boas  rarely  exceeds 
twenty  years  ;  a  dog  lives  twenty,  a  fox  four- 
teen or  sixteen  ;  lions  are  long  lived — Pompey 
lived  to  the  age  of  seventy  years ;  a  squirrel  or 
hare  seven  or  eight  years ;  rabbits  seven. 
Elephants  have  been  known  to  live  to  the  great 
age  of  four  hundred  years.  When  Alexander 
the  Great  had  conquered  Porus,  the  King  of 
India,  he  .took  a  great  elephant,  who  had 
fought  valiantly  for  the  King,  and  named  him 
Ajax,  dedicated  him  to  the  Sun,  and  let  him  go 
with  this  inscription,  "  Alexander,  the  son  of 
Jupiter,  hath  dedicated  Ajax  to  the  Sun." 
This  Elephant  was  found  with  this  inscription 
three  hundred  and  fifty  years  afterwards.  Pigs 
have  been  known  to  live  to  the  age  of  thirty 
years — the  rhinoceros  to  twenty.  A  horse  has 
been  known  to  live  to  the  age  of  sixty -two,  but 
averages  from  twenty  to  thirty.  Camels  some- 
times live  to  the  age  of  one  hundred.  Stags 
are  long  lived.  Sheep  seldom  exceed  the  age 
of  ten.  Cows  live  about  fifteen  years.  Cuvier 
considers  it  probable  that  whales  sometimes 
live  one  hundred  years.  Pelicans  are  long 
lived.  A  tortoise  has  been  known  to  live  to  the 
age  of  one  hundred  and  seven. — Late  paper. 


A  Few  Thoughts  on  Afflictions. — If  I  can 
but  believe  that  all  which  occurs  to  me  is 
meant  for  my  good,  I  shall  get  good  out  of 
every  thing. 

We  cannot  have  fertilizing  showers  on  the 
earth  without  a  clouded  heaven  above.  It  is 
thus  with  our  trials. 

There  are  some  graces  belonging  to  the  chil- 
dren of  God  which  can  only  be  exercised  in 
the  furnace. 

It  is  a  great  mercy  to  have  a  little  bitter  put 
into  that  draught  which  Satan  has  sweetened 
as  a  vehicle  for  his  poison. 

We  should  not  repine  at  dark  providences, 
•for  there  is  light  on  the  other  side  of  them. 

The  painter  knows  that  dark  shades  bring 
out  his  finest  figures.  Thus  the  Lord  often 
exhibits  the  brightest  of  his  saints  in  afflic- 
tion. 

My  duty  in  all  my  perplexities  is  humbly  to 
wait  on  the  Lord,  and  to  seek  his  guidance 
step  by  step.  "  O  Lord,  thou  hast  enabled  me 
to  take  one  step,  give  me  grace  to  proceed 
further.  Bless  me  with  wisdom  to  meet  this 
next  difficulty,  that  it  may  be  overcome. 
There  is  another  trial  coming,  help  me  through 
it,  for  I  need  direction  and  strength  from  above. 
Let  every  succeeding  dispensation  tend  to  the 
purification  of  my  soul,  and  to  the  increase  of 
my  reliance  on  thee." 

Poor  old  Jacob  reckoned  wrong  when  he 
said  "  All  things  are  against  me."  He  was 
mistaken  indeed,  for  they  were  all  for  him. — R. 
Hill. 
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An  Avenging  Conscience. 

The  men  of  this  world  who  venture  on  the 
dangerous  business  of  trifling  with  their  con- 
science, and  slighting  the  terms  of  the  gospel, 
and  the  offers  of  salvation,  little  dream  of  the 
power  which  she  has  when  awakened,  like  an 
armed  man,  to  inflict  on  them  her  scorpion 
stings.  And  when  now  and  then  they  feel  her 
twinges,  how  rarely  do  they  take  the  only  sure 
way  to  escape  self-reproach  and  remorse ! 
Real  integrity  of  heart,  sincere  obedience  to 
the  commands  of  Heaven  in  all  things,  would 
not  only  shield  (he  soul  from  the  stings  of  re- 
morse, but. fill  it  with  enduring  peace  and  joy. 
If  half  the  ability  and  ingenuity,  often  wasted 
in  efforts  to  set  aside  the  condemning  verdict 
of  conscience,  after  wrong"  has  been  done,  were 
employed  in  seeking  out  truth,  and  pursuing 
the  path  of  duty,  the  mind,  instead  of  having 
only  the  imperfect  calm  of  a  stifled  conscience, 
or  the  treacherous  guidance  of  a'  perverted 
conscience,  would  find  that  peace  which  is  like 
a  river,  and  that  joy  which  is  like  the  over- 
flowing stream.  Here,  as  in  other  things, 
"  the  way  of  transgressors  is  hard."  They 
toil  much  more  to  secure  from  conscience  a 
mere  silence  while  they  continue  estranged 
from  duty,  than  would  be  needful  to  obtain  a 
positive  and  sweet  approval,  by  walking  in  the 
way  of  wisdom. 

And  after  all,  the  silence,  if  it  is  ever  effect- 
ed, is  but  temporary.  Conscience  cannot  be 
long  stifled,  or  cheated  out  of  its  prerogative. 
She  may  be  flattered,  or  bribed,  or  deceived, 
perhaps,  for  the  present  moment ;  but  no  man 
can  bind  her  in  a  covenant  for  the  future. 
She  may  sleep  to-day,  but  can  give  no  guar- 
anty that  she  will  sleep  to-morrow.  She  is 
the  servant  of  the  Almighty,  and  is  fully  com- 
missioned as  his  minister  of  vengeance,  to  in- 
flict upon  the  transgressor  the  pangs  of  self- 
reproach  and  remorse,  It  is  true,  no  eloquence, 
no  human  power,  can  with  absolute  certainty 
call  forth  her  terrible  utterances  in  the  soul  of 
man ;  but  it  is  equally  true,  that  no  human 
power  can  hinder  those  utterances,  when  God 
bids  her  condemn. 

How  agonizing  the  infliction  thus  sometimes 
brought  upon  the  soul  through  conscience,  as 
the  organ  of  punishment !  After  continued 
self-justification,  effected  by  self-deceit,  or  after 
protracted  slumbers  of  conscience  under  the 
engrossing  pleasures  of  sense,  or  the  equally 
engrossing  cares  of  business,  the  work  of  con- 
viction unexpectedly  begins.  Conscience  strip- 
ping the  heart  of  its  disguises,  pours  in  the 
evidence  of  guilt  as  with  a  blaze  of  sunbeams, 
flashes  condemnation  as  with  darts  of  light- 
ning, and  lets  loose  all  the  terrors  of  remorse, 
like  tempest-floods  of  desolation.  What  suffer- 
ing, what  punishment  can  equal  this  ?  Who 
will  here  speak  of  the  acutest  pains  of  disease 
— of  bodily  laceration — or  even  of  the  agony 
of  gradual  burning  in  the  flames  1  These  are 
but  faint  emblems  of  the  readings.,  the  gnaw- 
ings  of  the  wounded  spirit.  "  The  spirit  of  a 
man  will  sustain  his  infirmities,  but  a  wounded 
spirit  who  can  bear?"  Be  wise,  now,  there- 
fore— lest  thou  mourn  at  the  last,  and  say — 
"  How  have  1  hated  instruction,  and  my  heart 
despised  reproof !" — Fiske. 


How  to  avoid  Sickness. 

Which  side  of  the  House  to  place  Barn- 
yards,  Plough,  plant  Orchards,  Truck 
Patches,  <fyc. — Very  few  persons,  particularly 
emigrants,  when  they  settle  in  a  new  country, 
appear  to  know  which  side  of  their  dwelling- 
house  to  plough,  to  avoid  sickness,  and  very 
.many  farmers  in  older  settlements  appear  to  be 
in  want  of  the  same  information  as  to  where 
they  should  avoid  having  their  manure  yards, 
orchards,  truck  patches,  &c,  to  save  their 
families  from  summer  and  autumn  fevers. 

Never  plant  them,  when  you  can  possibly 
avoid  it,  on  the  western  or  south-western  side 
of  your  dwelling,  except  at  considerable  dis- 
tance from  the  house — ^for  the  rotting  of  the 
fruit,  melons,  squashes,  and  other  articles,  in 
warm  sickly  weather,  produces  a  pestilential  ef- 
fluvia, and  the  air  which  generally  blows  from 
the  west  and  south-west  in  the  sickly  months 
carries  it  directly,  both  day  and  night,  to  your 
dwelling,  and  more  or  less  sickness  is  the 
consequence.  And  for  the  same  reason,  per- 
sons settling  in  a  new  country  should  not,  for 
the  first  three  or  four  years  at  least,  plough 
any  ground  on  the  south  or  west  of  their  dwell- 
ing, as  the  ground,  which  is  rich  and  highly 
productive,  is  filled  with  small  roots,  which 
upon  being  ploughed  up  and  exposed  to  the 
sun,  decompose  and  rot  very  fast,  and  send  off 
a  sickly  miasma  and  pestilential  effluvia,  which 
invariably  produces  sickness  and  frequently 
death,  while  the  afflicted  family  have  not  the 
most  remote  idea  of  the  cause,  and  how  easily 
it  might  in  a  great  measure  be  avoided.  Hence 
we  frequently  see  that  some  families  in  the 
country  have  much  sickness  in  the  hot  months, 
while  others  within  a  mile  of  them  are  healthy. 
Thus  the  great  difference  between  the  healthy 
and  sickly  side  of  the  Illinois  and  other  rivers 
of  the  West,  particularly  those  having  much 
bottom  or  valley  ground  that  sometimes  over- 
flows. 

Ask  any  observing  person  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Peoria  or  Peru,  Illinois,  and  they  will 
tell  you  that  the  easterly  and  north-easterly 
side  of  the  river  is.  very  sickly  in  hot  weather, 
while  the  opposite  side  is  comparatively  heal- 
thy ;  and  why  ?  because  the  western  wind  is 
blowing  the  miasma  of  the  valley  of  the  stream 
to  its  eastern  side. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  is  the  ground  on  the 
western  side  of  the  house  in  a  new  country, 
never  to  be  ploughed  ?  We  answer,  yes  ;  but 
not  at  first.  Begin  by  ploughing  for  the  first 
three  or  four  years  until  you  get  acclimated, 
on  the  easterly  or  northerly  side,  and  gradually 
approach  the  other  side ;  and  when  at  length 
you  are  compelled  to  break  up  the  ground  on 
the  western  and  northern  side  of  the  house,  do 
it  late  in  the  fall  or  early  in  the  spring,  and 
thereby  much  sickness  may  be  avoided. 

Farmers  in  the  old  States  may  ask  what  they 
are  to  do  with  their  ground  on  the  westerly 
side  of  their  dwellings;  we  answer,  put  in 
grain,  grass,  or  the  like,  but  not  fruit  or  truck- 
near  the  house  on  the  westerly.  The  barn  and 
manure  yard  should  always  be  on  the  north 
or  easterly  side  of  the  house. 

The  above  hints  are  vastly  more  important 


than  they  may  at  first  appear  to  be.  Try 
them. —  Western  Publication. 


Commendable  Industry. — Gilmore,  the  new 
President  of  the  Western  Railroad,  had  the  of- 
fer of  five  other  situations  besides  that  which  he 
has  accepted,  in  cither  of  which  he  might  have 
a  salary  of  five  thousand  dollars  a  year.  The 
Worcester  Spy  says  it  is  less  than  twenty 
years  since  he  went  into  the  city  from  the 
country,  a  common  labourer,  and  was  for 
some  time  porter  to  the  store  of  Whitewell  <Sc 
Bond,  and  while  labouring  with  his  hand-cart, 
was  as  distinguished  for  his  faithfulness,  indus- 
try and  intelligence,  in  his  humble  employ- 
ment, as  he  has  since  been  in  other  avocations. 

A  Flourishing  County. — As  an  evidence  of 
the  vast  extent  to  which  a  county  may  attain 
in  agricultural  purposes,  one  instance  is  cited, 
that  of  Marion  county,  Ohio,  which  is  the 
smallest  in  the  state  in  point  of  territory,  and 
it  is  only  twenty-five  years  since  the  first  acre 
of  land  was  sold  by  the  government.  During 
the  past  year,  there  were  exported — of  wheat, 
flax-seed  grass  seeds,  butter,  wool,  and  pot  and 
pearl  ashes,  they  put  the  weight  in  pounds  at 
15,653,600.  Eighteen  thousand  hogs  and 
eight  thousand  cattle,  besides  horses  and  mules, 
are  annually  driven  off.  There  are  thirty  flour 
and  grist-mills,  forty-seven  saw-mills,  and 
twenty-four  carding-machincs,  fulling  and  oil- 
mills  ;  and  besides  all  these,  1,200,000  bushels 
of  corn  and  oats  are  raised,  which  are  not  ex- 
ported to  much  extent,  because  of  the  distance 
and  cost  of  transportation. — Late  paper. 

New  Invention. — A  movable  railway  is 
reported  to  have  been  lately  invented.  M. 
Roessler,  of  Weimar,  and  M.  Ehrmann,  of  Er- 
furt, two  young  mechanics,  exhibited  before 
the  Polytechnic  Society  of  Berlin,  a  carriage 
with  adherent  rails,  their  own  invention.  This 
carriage  or  diligence  is  provided  with  two  se- 
ries of  rails,  one  on  each  side,  and  which,  by 
some  mechanism,  move  so  that  one  of  them  is 
always  under  the  wheels.  Though  the  coach 
cannot  run  with  the  speed  of  a  railway  car- 
riage, it  can  proceed  twice  as  fast  as  other  car- 
riages on  common  roads,  and  may  be  employ- 
ed where  the  gradients  are  strong.  It  may  be 
drawn  not  only  by  an  engine,  but  by  horses. 
A  patent  for  this  invention  has  been  obtained 
in  Prussia  and  Saxc-Weimar. — Late  paper. 

Yankee  Notions. — Among  the  articles  now 
exported  largely  to  England,  are  clothes-pins, 
(which  are  now  carried  over  by  hundreds  of 
hogsheads,)  ivory  and  wood  combs,  augers, 
gimlets,  and  cut-tacks.  In  all  these  things  we 
supply  the  English  market.  Yet  there  arc  a 
thousand  other  articles  which  they  make 
cheaper  than  we  do.  The  English  have  never 
made  satinets,  or  cut-nails  of  any  sort,  except 
as  they  have  imported  the  nail-machine  from 
this  country,  and  then  they  have  proved  una- 
ble to  use  them  successfully. — Late  paper. 

"Persons  who  have  wit,  or  (what  is  as  bad) 
think  they  have  it,  are  in  particular  danger  of 
saying  too  much.  It  is  a  difficult  thing  to 
make  a  good  use  of  wit. 
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THE  HIDDEN  STREAM. 

A  hidden  stream  ran  warbling  through  a  vale, 
While  o'er  it  bent  a  withered  hawthorn  tree  ; 

An  old  man  listening-  to  the  simple  tale 
Oflisping  childhood  prattling  by  his  knee, 

Had  been  a  fitting  emblem  of  the  pair, — 

One  stooping  to  the  ground,  one  rising  to  the  air. 

The  green  leaves  vanish  from  thy  branch,  old  thing  ! 

Like  youthful  fancies  born  to  fade  away. 
No  more  the  blackbird  in  the  hours  of  spring 

With  gushing  warble  hymns  the  closing  day 
From  yonder  bough,  where  once  the  callow  young 
Learned  the  rich  lay  of  love  their  happy  parent  sung. 

Ah  !  sweeter  far  than  vernal  even-song, 

Than  leaf  more  plaintive  rustling  in  the  wind, 

From  year  to  year  thy  brook,  that  steals  along 
More  like  the  solemn  music  of  the  mind, 

Dreaming  of  bliss,  than  aught  that  ever  ran 

By  meadow  green,  or  grove  that  shades  the  home  of 
man. 

Art  thou  a  stream  ?    I  hear,  but  see  thee  not. 

Art  thou  of  earth,  a  frail  deceiving  thing  ? 
Or  art  thou  but  a  wild,  eternal  thought  ? 

A  cuckoo-presence  journeying  with  the  spring? 
A  spirit  wind  that  loves  this  quiet  vale, 
To  mourn  away,  unseen,  a  sad  aerial  tale  ? 

The  breathed  incense  of  a  secret  flower — 
The  dewy  freshness  of  a  morning  dream — 

A  star  at  twilight's  melancholy  hour — 
The  woodman's  solitary  cottage-gleam — 

A  cloud  at  rest  on  heaven's  eternal  sea, 

Are  in  my  soul,  sweet  brook,  memorials  of  thee. 

Methinks  a  nymph,  to  ancient  fancy  dear, 

Had  so  lamented  o'er  her  leafless  grot ; 
Methinks  the  angel  of  the  parting  year 

So  wakes  her  wild  harp's  sympathetic  note 
On  the  bare  hill,  where  flowers  have  ceased  to  wave, 
And  withered  harebells  droop  o'er  her  autumnal  grave 

Where'er  the  music  of  thy  footstep  knells, 

The  grass  is  green,  as  if  a  fairy  trod  ; 
Pale  knots  of  violets,  and  pensive  bells, 

And  dew-cups,  offering  incense  up  to  God, 
Thy  path  betray,  where,  like  a  second  Spring, 
Fresh  showers  of  bloom  thy  waves  in  lavish  beauty 
fling. 

So,  far  retiring  from  the  ways  of  men, 

Meek  Virtue  walks,  the  source  of  lowliness, 

By  silent  field,  lone  stream,  and  shady  glen, 
Scattering,  unseen,  the  flowers  of  holiness — 

Unknown,  unwept,  till  some  undying  bloom, 

With  sacred  incense,  leads  the  wanderer  to  her  tomb. 

Flow  on,  wild  brook  !  and  weep  not  to  depart, 
A  purer  stream  a  greener  nook  will  lave, 

Deep  in  the  living  memories  of  my  heart ; 

And  e'en,  methinks,  thy  waves,  beyond  the  grave 

Up  from  the  sparkling  fount  of  life  will  flow, 

Scattering  immortal  bliss  and  beauty  as  they  go. 

Fi  aser,s  Mug. 
From  the  New  York  Observer. 

"  My  Father's  at  the  Helm." 

During  a  violent  storm  at  sea,  when  stout 
heaits  were  quaking  with  fear  at  the  prospect 
of  being  overwhelmed  in  the  deep,  a  little  boy 
was  observed  to  be  perfectly  calm  and  unmov- 
ed. Being  asked  why  he  was  so  fearless,  when 
all  around  him  were  giving  way  to  terror,  his 
calm  reply  was,  "  My  father's  at  the  helm." 
This  was  the  secret  of  his  security,  and  how 
beautifully  does  it  illustrate  the  peace  which  the 
child  of  God  should  ever  feel,  in  the  thought 
that  he  is  under  the  guidance  and  protection  of 
his  Father  in  heaven. 

The  voyage  of  human  life  is  far  from  being 
a  smooth  one.  At  times  wc  are  permitted  to 
run  on  with  prosperous  gales,  beneath  a  smil- 


ing sky ;  but  anon  that  sky  is  overcast  with 
threatening  clouds  ;  the  zephyr  becomes  a  tem- 
pest, and  angry  waves  beat  fiercely  against  our 
bark. — There  is  no  one  of  all  life's  voyagers 
who  does  not  meet  with  storms,  and  there  are 
some  around  whom  they  appear  to  rage  almost 
continually  ;  but  he  who  has  once  cast  the  an- 
chor of  hope  upon  the  Rock  of  Ages,  has  no  rea- 
son to  fear.  Let  the  storms  of  life  beat  upon  him 
never  so  fiercely ;  let  its  skies  be  never  so 
black  with  angry  clouds ;  let  its  wild  waves 
roll  never  so  high ;  there  is  one  thought  that 
should  not  fail  to  dispel  his  fears :  "  his  Father's 
at  the  helm."  We  are  not  left  at  the  mercy  of 
the  winds  and  waves  without  a  pilot ;  there  is 
one  who  has  undertaken  to  guide  us  through 
the  dangerous  sea  in  whom  we  may  feel  the 
most  perfect  confidence.  We  may  not  always 
be  able  to  see  his  hand  upon  the  helm,  but  faith 
in  him  teaches  us,  that  though  clouds  and 
darkness  may  hide  him  from  our  sight,  we  are 
still  safe,  for  he  never  has  deserted  and  he 
never  will  desert  his  station. 

He  is  a  skilful  pilot.  Perfectly  is  he  ac 
quainted  with  all  the  perils  of  our  course,  and 
as  perfectly  does  he  know  how  to  guide  us 
through  them  all.  The  course  that  he  has 
marked  out  for  us  may  not  be  the  one  that  we 
should  choose  ;  often  shall  we  be  brought  into 
difficulties  that  we  should  deem  it  best  entirely 
to  avoid  ;  but  let  us  remember  that  he  has  said 
"  As  the  heavens  are  higher  than  the  earth,  so 
are  my  ways  higher  than  your  ways,  and  my 
thoughts  than  your  thoughts." — It  is  not  tin 
common  for  those  whom  he  is  guiding,  to  wish 
to  change  their  course,  to  sail  where  skies  are 
brighter  and  winds  more  fair  ;  but  if  he  were 
to  resign  the  helm  to  one  of  us  but  for  an  hour 
we  should  be  lost.  The  very  course  we  most 
desire  to  take,  may  be  the  one  fraught  with  the 
greatest  danger.  What  know  we  of  hidden 
rocks  or  dangerous  shoals  in  that  part  of  the  sea 
of  life  which  we  have  never  tried  ?  It  is  better 
to  trust  in  him,  for  his  knowledge  and  his  skill 
are  infinite;  and  while  we  are  under  his 
guidance,  how  vain  are  all  our  fears  !  When 
did  his  wisdom  ever  fail  ? 

He  is  vigilant.  "  Behold  he  that  keepeth 
Israel  shall  neither  slumber  nor  sleep."  His 
eye  never  needs  rest,  and  continually  does  he 
keep  vigil  over  his  people,  to  shield  them  from 
all  harm.  No  danger  can  come  unseen :  no 
blast  strike  our  sails  for  which  he  is  unprepared 
There  are  seasons  when  his  eye  seems  to  be 
withdrawn,  when  we  seek  him  in  the  darkness 
and  he  cannot  be  found,  and  we  are  ready  to 
give  up  all  for  lost ;  but  he  only  hides  his  face 
to  try  our  faith  ;  his  sleepless  eye  is  never  clos 
ed,  his  watchful  care  will  never  cease.  Blessed 
indeed  is  the  thought,  that  our  Father  is  con 
tinually  watching  over  us  for  good ;  that 
whether  we  wake  or  sleep  it  is  the  same  to 
him ;  he  never  slumbers"  nor  will  he  fail  to 
guard  and  guide  us  onward. 

He  is  Almighty.  The  whole  universe  is 
subject  to  his  control.  The  elements  obey  his 
will.  He  hath  gathered  the  winds  in  his  fist,  and 
bound  the  waters  in  a  garment.  All  afflictions 
are  his  ministers  and  can  only  do  his  work. 
When  this  is  accomplished  he  will  rebuke  them 
and  scatter  them  like  mist.  The  very  malice 
of  wicked  men,  he  can  restrain  and  control  aa 


he  lists.    We  shall  never  be  brought  into  dan- 
ger or  trouble  of  any  kind,  from  which  he  is 
unable  to  extricate  us.    The  same  voice  that 
rebuked  the  winds  and  the  waves,  saying  to  the 
waters  of  Galilee,  "  Peace  be  still !"  is  all  pow- 
erful now.    The  same  hand  that  divided  the 
sea  before  his  ancient  people,  can  just  as  easi- 
ly make  a  way  for  his  chosen  now  when  they 
are  in  straits.    The  Almighty  ruler  of  the  uni- 
verse it  is  who  has  undertaken  to  guide  us,  and 
shall  we  ever  yield  to  fear  with  such  a  pilot  1 
But  his  love  affords  the  sweetest  consolation 
amid  the  storms  of  life.    Our  Father  is  at  the 
helm  !    Long  ere  he  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
world,  did  he  set  his  love  upon  us,  and  now 
since  we  have  heard  his  words  of  pardon,  and 
been   admitted  into  his  family,  and  made 
to  bear  the  image  of  his  Son,  we  know  that 
love   will    not    be  withdrawn.     Does  the 
child  feel  secure  in  intrusting  its  interest  and 
its  life  in  the  hands  of  its  parent,  and  shall  we 
fear  to  commit  ourselves  with  confidence  to 
our  Father  1    No!  let  us  always  repose  in  the 
thought  that  whatever  danger  may  surround 
or  threaten  us  ;  whatever  evils  may  afflict ;  one 
whose  love  is  unchangeable  and  eternal,  is 
still  at  the  helm.    In  tenderness  will  he  order 
all  the  events  of  the  voyage  of  life  ;  safely 
will  he  bear  us  along  ;  and  surely  will  he  bring 
us  to  the  haven  of  eternal  rest. — Iota. 

Starting  in  the  World. — Many  an  unwise 
parent  labours  hard  and  lives  sparingly  all  his 
life,  for  the  purpose  of  leaving  enough  to  give 
his  children  a  start  in  the  world,  as  it  is  called. 
Setting  a  young  man  afloat  with  money  left 
him  by  his  relatives,  is  like  tying  bladders  un- 
der the  arms  of  one  who  cannot  swim  ;  ten 
chances  to  one  he  will  lose  hisbladders  and  go  to 
the  bottom.  Teach  him  to  swim  and  he  will 
not  need  the  bladders.  Give  your  child  a 
sound  education  and  you  have  done  well  for 
him.  See  to  it  that  his  morals  are  pure,  his 
mind  cultivated,  and  his  whole  nature  made 
subservient  to  the  laws  which  govern  man, 
and  you  have  given  what  will  be  of  more  value 
than  the  wealth  of  the  Indies.  The  earlier  you 
teach  him  to  depend  upon  his  own  resources, 
the  better. — Late  paper. 


Railroad  Iron. — There  are  now  four  Roll- 
ing Mills  in  the  United  States,  which  are  mak- 
ing Railroad  Iron.  The  New  York  and  Mary- 
land Iron  and  Coal  Company, "  Mount  Savage," 
near  Cumberland,  Md.,  the  Montour  Iron  Com- 
pany, Danville,  Penn'a.,  the  New  Jersey  Iron 
Company,  Trenton,  N.  J.  ;  and  the  New  Eng- 
land Iron  Company,  Providence,  R.  I.  The 
present  high  prices  of  railroad  iron  in  Eng- 
land, £12  to  £13  per  ton,  leave  ho  doubt  that 
the  article  may  be  advantageously  manufac- 
tured in  this  country. — The  demand  for  Iron 
is  likely  to  be  large  in  the  ensuing  season,  and 
orders  which  would  have  been  sent  to  England 
are  withheld  on  account  of  the  late  reports  of 
the  continued  and  increasing  high  prices. 


The  King  of  Bavaria  has  issued  a  decree, 
ordering  that  in  future  all  persons  killed  in 
duels,  or  who  have  committed  suicide,  shall  be 
interred  without  religious  ceremonies  of  any 
kind. — Late  paper. 
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HISTORY 

OF  THE  RELIGIOUS  PROGRESS  OF  THE 

"People  called  Quakers"  in  Pennsylvania. 

BY  SAMUEL  SMITH. 
(Continued  from  page  206.) 

1709.— Griffith  Owen  and  John  Salkeld, 
whose  first  religious  visits  to  New  England 
have  been  mentioned  already,  went  this  year  a 
second  time.  William  Baldwin  and  Hugh 
Durborow  likewise  went  there,  in  some  part  of 
the  same  year  on  the  like  errand,  as  did  also, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  next  year,  Joseph  Kirk- 
bride  and  John  Lee,  all  from  Pennsylvania. 
Joseph  concludes  the  short  account  he  kept  of 
this  journey,-  as  follows:  "The  30th  of  the 
Seventh  month,  1710,  we  got  home;  we  had 
a  satisfactory  journey ;  Friends  everywhere 
were  glad  to  see  us,  and  we  returned  home  in 
peace  with  the  Lord  our  God." 

Elizabeth  Kay,  from  Gloucester  county, 
West  Jersey,  the  latter  end  of  this,  or  begin- 
ning of  the  next  year,  went  to  visit  Friends  in 
England  and  Ireland,  in  the  work  of  the  min- 
istry. 

Thomas  Story  also,  the  latter  end  of  this 
year,  set  out  on  a  religious  visit  to  Barbadoes, 
and  had  good  service  there,  and  at  several  of 
the  other  West  India  Islands. 

1711. — In  the  year  1711,  John  Oxley,  then 
of  Pennsylvania,  went  in  the  service  of  the 
ministry  to  visit  his  brethren  in  New  England, 
as  did  likewise  in  the  same  year  Anthony  Mor- 
ris, Thomas  Chalkley  and  Thomas  Potts,  all 
from  Pennsylvania.  Thomas  Chalkley  had 
the  last  year  returned  from  his  visit  to  Eng- 
land,.and  Richard  Gove,  whom  we  left  visiting 
Friends  in  England,  while  Thomas  was  in 
in  Holland,  after  going  through  some  part  of 
England  in  the  year  1710,  died  of  a  consump- 
tion at  Uxbridge,  fifteen  miles  from  London. 
He  was  small  of  stature,  but  seems  to  have 
been  very  industrious  in  the  service  of  his  mis- 
sion ;  and  for  the  promotion  of  Truth  in  the 
earth,  had  travelled  much  in  divers  countries. 
He  had  a  sound,  serviceable  and  convincing 
testimony  to  bear,  and  was  well  beloved  by 
most  that  knew  him. 

Peter  Fearon,  from  Burlington,  and  Anne 
Chapman,  from  Pennsylvania,  at  different 
times  this  year  visited  Friends  in  England  and 
Ireland  in  the  work  of  the  ministry. 

It  is  mentioned  in  its  place  that  a  public 
school  was  very  early  established  by  charter 
in  Philadelphia,  under  the  conduct  of  George 
Keith.  It  continued  from  that  time  till  now 
about,  when  the  present  charter  was  obtained. 

George  Keith,  who,  after  about  twelve 
months  stay  on  the  continent  of  America,  in 
the  itinerant  exercise  of  his  new  function  as 
clergyman  in  orders,  returned  by  way  of  Vir- 
ginia to  England.  Whjle  here  he  was  gener- 
ally slighted,  even  by^ast  of  those  whom  he 
had  drawn  after  him  into  the  separation.  His 
appearing  in  a  gown  was  such  a  disappoint- 
ment to  many  of  them,  that,  in  conformity  to 
his  own  declaration  at  the  time  of  leaving  them, 
they  shunned  him  as  an  apostate.  He  often 
troubled  Friends'  meetings,  but  generally  came 
off  with  disgrace.  His  own  former  conduct  in 
different  stations  and  capacities,  had  furnished 
such  arguments  against  him,  that  could  not  be 


surmounted  with  all  his  confidence ;  but  being 
now  acting  a  part  to  appear  to  advantage 
among  those  who  employed  him,  he  continued 
indefatigable  in  the  business  he  had  under- 
taken. 

Upon  his  return  to  England,  he  was  fixed  in 
a  benefice  in  Sussex,  and  officiously  continued 
his  writings  and  invectives  against  his  former 
Friends.  Now  also,  to  curry  favour  with  the 
times,  he  wrote  a  large  octavo  as  an  answer 
to  Barclay's  Apology,  the  author  of  which  was 
then  deceased ;  but  Keith,  from  his  own  per- 


sonal knowledge,  gives  a  strong  testimony  of 
the  integrity  of  the  Apologist's  conduct  in  life, 
and  its  consistency  with  what  is  contained  in 
his  writings.  What  time  George  Keith  died  I 
do  not  know  ;  but  after  he  became  a  parish 
priest  in  Sussex,  he  grew  very  poor,  and  there 
is  reason  to  think  his  latter  moments  were  at- 
tended with  an  alteration  of  sentiments  relating 
to  his  former  brethren,  the  Quakers.  I  shall 
give  this  passage  in  the  words  of  a  writer  of 
veracity  and  credit.*  "  Richard  Hayler,  of 
Sussex,  made  a  visit  to  George  Keith  on  his 
death-bed,  which  visit  was  kindly  taken  by 
him ;  and  among  other  things  that  passed, 
George  Keith  expressed  himself  in  these  words, 
viz. :  '  I  wish  I  had  died  when  I  was  a  Qua- 
ker, for  then  I  am  sure  it  would  have  been  well 
with  my  soul.'  This  I  have  from  a  person 
now  living,  of  unquestioned  reputation,  who 
had  it  from  the  widow  of  the  said  Richard 
Hayler,  and  her  sister,  both  since  deceased, 
but  persons  of  unblemished  character?.  I  shall 
make  no  comment  upon  the  expression,  but 
only  remark,  that  it  stands  on  as  good  ground 
of  credibility  as  many  thousand  matters  of  fact 
that  are  readily  believed  without  any  hesita- 
tion. Hence  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
this  conduct  of  George  Keith  at  last  became 
his  burthen,  and  that  he  himself  did  not  ap- 
prove of  it.  The  consideration  of  it,  I  confess, 
gives  me  some  secret  pleasure,  in  hopes  that 
He  that  gave  him  this  sight,  might  give  him 
also  the  grace  of  repentance." 

CHAP.  XVI.— Elizabeth  Webb's  letter  to  Anthony 
William  Bochm,  chaplain  to  King  George  I. 

1712. — Elizabeth  Webb,  now  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, being  this  year  on  a  religious  visit  to 
Friends  in  England,  and  having  in  the  course 
of  her  service  become  acquainted  with  Anthony 
William  Bjoehm,  chaplain  to  George,  Prince  of 
Denmark,  consort  to  Queen  Anne,  wrote  him 
a  letter  containing  a  narrative  of  her  religious 
experiences,  which,  as  it  may  afford  matter  of 
instruction  to  some,  into  whose  hands  it  may 
fall,  was  thought  worth  a  place  here. 
"'  Worthy  friend : 

"  My  sincere  love  is  to  thee  in  truth,  and 
for  the  Truth,  which  dwells  in  thee.  Dear 
friend,  the  kind  respect  thou  shewedst  me  when 
at  London,  hath  left  an  obligation  on  my  mind 
towards  thee.  I  have  something  to  communi- 
cate to  thee  in  the  openings  of  Divine  love,  and 
must  desire  thy  favourable  construction  of  my 
words,  I  being  almost  a  stranger  to  thee,  and 
so  thou  art  not  fully  acquainted  with  the  sin- 
cerity and  plainness  of  my  heart.    What  I 


*  Appendix  to  part  3,  of  Considerations 
Christian  Religion,  by  Alexander  Arscott. 
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have  to  write  hath  lived  on  my  mind  these  se- 
veral weeks,  in  that  pure,  innocent  love  in 
which  is  the  communion  of  saints.    I  have  no 
learned  method  to  deliver  anything  in,  either 
by  word  or  writing,  but  plainly  and  simply,  as 
the  Spirit  dictates  it,  and  being  the  weaker  ves- 
sel too,  might  on  that  account  plead  for  some 
favourable  allowances ;  but  I  shall  not  write 
anything  from  notion,  or  speculation  at  a  dis- 
tance :  1  look  on  them  unsafe,  and  I  know  they 
are  many  times  unsound;  but  shall  write  to 
thee  a  small  part  of  what  I  have  gone  through, 
and  what  my  soul  hath  tasted  of  the  good  Word 
of  life,  which  is  near ;  that  we  may  have  fel- 
lowship together  in  God,  the  Father  of  our 
spirits,  and  in  his  son  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord, 
whom  my  soul  hath  known,  both  in  mercy 
and  judgment,  to  the  mortifying  in  a  good  de- 
gree of  the  fallen,  corrupt  nature,  and  to  the 
purification  of  my  heart.    So  far  I  can  say  to 
his  praise.    I  do  not  see  him  by  or  through 
peculiar  forms,  sects,  or  party-impressions,  or 
any  such  thing.    No,  my  dear  friend,  I  never 
sought  .after  the  Lord  in  these  ways,  nor  for 
any  of  those  ends ;  but  I  sought  after  him  in 
my  young  years,  for  salvation,  and  I  still  seek 
him  for  the  perfect  restoration  of  my  soul  in 
him.    I  have  nothing,  however,  of  my  own  to 
boast  of,  unless  it  be  weaknesses  and  infirmi- 
ties ;  but  let  me  rejoice  in  the  cross  of  Christ, 
fry  which  I  am  crucified  to  the  world  in  a  good 
measure,  and  the  world  to  me ;  and  I  can  truly 
say,  I  die  daily.    As  touching  the  fondness  of 
education,  complexion  and  conversation,  these 
things  have  cast  .no  mist  before  my  eyes.  I 
can  see,  own  and  love  the  image  of  my  Lord 
and  Saviour  in  any  sort  of  complexion  or  edu- 
cation, if  the  soul  have  been  educated  in  the 
heavenly  university,  or  school  of  Christ.  But 
we  cannot  see  God  in,  or  have  fellowship 
with  all  sorts  of  conversation  ;  for  the  conver- 
sation of  the  wicked  is  as  if  there  was  no  God. 
God  is  not  in  all  their  thoughts.    Such,  by 
their  works,  show  that  they  do  not  desire  the 
image  of  meek,  humble  Jesus,  nor  his  counsel  ; 
and  will  follow  none  of  his  precepts,  nor  his 
self-denying  example  while  they  are  here. 
The  danger  is,  that  after  they  have  slept  in 
the  dust,  and  shall  awake  as  in  the  morning, 
the  Lord  may  despise  their  images,  for  these 
must  each  have  an  image,  according  to  the 
seed  or  spirit,  in  which  they  laid  down  the 
body.    Every  seed  shall  have  its  own  body  in 
the  resurrection  of  the  just  and  unjust,  and 
every  one  shall  receive  his  own  sentence. 
Thou  well  observest  that  sin,  self-love,  self-wilK 
&c,  contract  the  soul  into  a  very  narrow  com- 
pass, but  the  love  of  God  breaks  down  all  such 
walls  of  selfishness,  whereby  the  soul  is  hedged 
in,  and  restrained  from  universal  love  and  be- 
nignity.   All  this  is  very  true,  but  thou  know- 
esf  all  will  not  receive  our  love  as  it  is  in  Je- 
sus, or  else  there  are  those  that  have  felt  the 
flowings  of  the  love  and  compassion  of  him 
that  would  not  the  death  of  a  sinner,  but  had 
rather  that  all  would  return  to  him,  repent  and 
live.    Of  this  I  am  a  witness  for  the  Lord,  and 
that  the  shedding  abroad  of  his  love  over  the 
inhabitants  of  this  nation  hath  been  like  showers 
of  rain  in  the  spring-time.    I  well  remember 
that  I  told  a  Friend  in  London,  I  felt  the  ex- 
tendings  of  the  love  of  God  so  to  flow  to  the 
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people,  as  I  walked  in  the  streets  of  the  city, 
that  I  could  freely  have  published  the  salvation 
of  God,  which  is  near,  and  his  righteousness, 
which  is  ready  to  be  revealed,  in  the  public 
places  of  concourse.  The  Friend  said  he 
hoped  it  would  not  be  required  of  me.  This  I 
mention,  that,  if  thou  can  believe  me,  I  can 
assure  thee  there  is  no  want  of  universal  love 
in  the  hearts  of  several  who  are  unknown  to 
the  world,  and  hardly  known  to  their  own 
brethren.  And  no  wonder  neither ;  for  as  Eli 
of  old  did  not  know  the  inward  exercise  of 
Hannah,  and  the  prophet  Elijah  thought  he 
had  been  left  alone,  until  the  Lord  told  him 
that  he  had  seven  thousand  in  Israel  ;  and  the 
prophet  Samuel,  when  he  looked  out  with  the 
eye  of  reason  on  the  goodness  of  the  stature  of 
Eliab,  said,  Surely  the  Lord's  anointed  is  be- 
fore  him,  &c. ;  so,  now,  unless  the  Lord  is 
pleased  to  reveal  things  to  us,  or  we  have 
spiritual  acquaintance,  we  may  mistake.  But 
blessed  be  the  name  of  our  most  gracious  God, 
who  is  the  same  that  ever  he  was  ;  he  sees  not 
as  man  sees,  for  man  looks  at  the  outvwd  ap- 
pearance, but  the  Lord  looks  at  the  heart. 

"  Dear  friend,  I  received  the  second  letter, 
with  the  enclosed  paper,  just  as  I  was  going 
out  of  London,  of  which  I  have  sent  thee  a 
copy,  with  some  annotations  on  the  first  part. 
My  end  is  singly  and  simply,  that  ifthouthink- 
est  it  may  be  of  benefit  to  any  soul,  thou  mayst 
communicate  it ;  if  not,  let  it  lie  by  thee ;  I 
suppose  it  will  do  no  harm.  I  take  great  no- 
tice of  thy  Christian  love  and  good  advice, 
contained  in  thy  second  letter,  and  do  accept 
of  it  very  heartily.  I  can  assure  thee  that  rny 
labour  is  not  to  gather  people  unto  a  formality, 
but  I  labour  according  as  the  Lord  enables  me 
to  gather  souls  to  Christ,  who  can  make  the 
deceitful  hearts  of  the  children  of  men,  plain, 
honest,  upright,  clean  hearts  ;  and  when  these 
are  clean,  the  outside  will  be  clean  also.  But 
I  freely  acknowledge  that  the  glory  of  the  true 
church,  or  mystical  body,  or  bride  of  Christ, 
which  is  made  up  of  souls  who  are  entered 
into  covenant  with  the  Lord,  and  which  love 
and  serve  him  forever,  is  within.  Her  glory 
and  clothing  is  of  wrought  gold,  and  the  cu- 
rious needlework  of  virgins.  Wisdom  is  upon 
her,  for  she,  having  been  stripped  of  all  her 
old  rags,  or  garments  of  unrighteousness,  and 
having  been  washed  in  pure  water,  her  bride- 
groom having  anointed  her  with  the  holy  oil, 
the  Spirit  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  holy  unction, 
who  is  clothing  her  with  righteousness.  She 
is  depending  on  him  for  her  daily  bread  ;  so 
she  is  not  eating  her  own  bread,  nor  wearing 
her  own  apparel,  for  she  cannot  be  content 
only  bearing  his  name,  bul  she  longs  to  be 
made  more  and  more  partaker  of  his  Divine 
nature  ;  and  the  love  of  her  Lord  hath  been, 
and  still  is,  so  largely  extended  to  her,  and 
hath  drawn  her  love  so  to  him,  that  she  is 
wholly  subject  to  him.  He  ruleth  in  love,  and 
she  obeys  in  love,  and  this  makes  all  things 
easy.  She  hath  no  will  of  her  own,  but  the 
will  of  the  Lord  is  her  will  in  all  things.  All 
his  commands  are  pleasant  to  her,  because  she 
delights  to  wait  on  him,  and  to  serve  in  his 
presence.  And  she  had  rather  be  deprived  of 
all  outward  enjoyments,  than  of  the  enjoy- 
ment of  his  favour.  Her  conversation  is  adorn- 


ed with  humility  and  meekness.  Her  steps 
are  comely  in  the  eyes  of  her  beloved.  All  her 
children  are  taught  of  the  Lord,  established  in 
righteousness,  and  great  is  her  peace.  And 
my  soul  may  say  to  the  praise  and  glory  of 
God,  that  no  greater  comfort  can  be  enjoyed 
on  this  side  the  grave,  than  to  be  a  child  or 
member  of  this  church. 

(To  be  continued.) 

The  Wreck  of  the  Ship  John  Minturn. 

The  New  York  Courier  and  Inquirer  fur- 
nishes the  following  melancholy  particulars  of 
the  wreck,  of  the  ship  John  Minturn,  during 
the  recent  storm  on  the  coast  of  New  Jersey. 

The  ship  (which  left  New  Orleans  on  the 
24th  January)  received  a  pilot  on  board  on 
Saturday  afternoon,  and  went  ashore  on  Sun- 
day morning,  between  nine  and  ten  o'clock,  in 
the  very  height  of  the  storm.  She  struck  with 
tremendous  violence,  and  as  the  waves  raised 
her  up  the  second  time,  she  broke  in  two,  but 
did  not  entirely  separate.  The  confusion  of  the 
moment  of  striking  was  terrible  ;  but  when  the 
worst  was  known,  every  effort  was  made  to  do 
whatever  could  be  performed  under  the  circum- 
stances for  the  preservation  of  the  lives  of  those 
on  board,  numbering  in  all  fifty  one  souls,  in- 
cluding five  cabin  and  twenty  steerage  passen- 
gers. The  masts  were  cut  away  to  ease  her, 
but  with  very  little  effect,  as  she  continued  to 
thump  and  grind  terribly.  The  yawl  boat  was 
then  cut  loose  from  the  stern  davits,  but  the 
surf  ran  so  high  that,  before  she  could  be  got 
around,  she  swamped  and  was  rendered  use- 
less. 

The  Captain,  with  his  wife,  son,  daughter, 
and  servant,  together  with  the  cabin  passen- 
gers took  refuge  in  the  poop  cabin,  the  only 
place  where  they  could  be  sheltered  from  the  vio- 
lence of  the  sea,  which  was  pouring  over  them. 
By  great  exertions  the  long-boat  was  cast  adrift, 
and  launched  over  the  bows,  all  of  the  head- 
rigging  having  been  previously  cut  away,  so 
that  it  should  not  interfere  with  getting  her  off. 
Five  of  the  crew  and  one  of  the  steerage  pas- 
sengers, a  Portuguese,  sprang  into  her,  and  a 
long  coil  of  line  was  stowed  in  the  stern  sheets, 
by  which  it  was  intended  to  carry  a  hawser  to 
the  shore,  and  she  shoved  off.  When  near  the 
shore,  the  under  tow  was  so  strong,  it  was 
found  impossible  to  carry  the  line  further,  and 
those  in  the  boat  were  forced  either  to  cut  it  or 
return  to  the  ill-fated  ship.  They  chose  the 
former  course,  and  landed  in  safety,  having 
cut  off  the  only  chance  of  saving  those  on 
board  the  wreck.  In  this  situation  they  re- 
mained, exposed  to  the  violence  of  the  sea  and 
the  cold,  which  was  intense,  for  ice  formed  as 
fast  as  their  clothes  were  wet.  Towards  noon 
all  on  board  who  were  alive,  for  some  had  al- 
ready sunk  under  their  terrible  sufferings,  went 
forward  to  the  top-gallant  forecastle,  where 
they  lashed  themselves  as  they  best  could,  to 
prevent  the  sea  from  washing  them  off.  Cap- 
tain Stark  and  his  mate,  together  with  the  pilot, 
remained  it  is  thought  in  the  poop-cabin  ;  and 
about  noon  the  vessel  broke  entirely  in  two 
amidships,  the  after  part  drifting  away,  and 
they  were  drowned. 

All  this  time  the  vessel  was  so  near  the 
shore  that,  had  any  effort  whatever  been  made, 


by  procuring  a  boat,  every  soul  on  board 
might  have  been  saved ;  but  it  was  not  until 
near  eleven  at  night  that  any  attempt  was  made 
to  reach  the  vessel  by  those  on  land.  The 
topgallant  forecastle  was  crowded  with  the 
passengers  and  crew,  among  them  Capt.  S.'s 
wife,  with  her  son,  a  fine  manly  boy  of  twelveor 
fourteen  years  of  age,  who  had  behaved 
throughout  with  a  coolness  and  courage  far  be- 
yond his  years,  her  daughter,  the  female  ser- 
vant, and  —  Forbes,  the  wife  of  —  Forbes, 
one  of  the  cabin  passengers.  In  the  early 
part  of  the  day,  while  struggling  to  get  forward 
—  Stark  was  thrown  down  by  a  water  cask, 
which  had  broken  adrift,  and  one  side  of  her 
face  was  entirely  laid  open,  but  she  uttered  no 
murmurs  or  complaint,  seeming  anxious  only 
for  the  safety  of  her  husband  and  beloved  chil- 
dren. In  the  afternoon  the  forecastle  broke 
in  two,  fore  and  aft,  and  about  half  of  those 
lashed  to  it  were  precipitated  in  the  wreck  be- 
neath, where  they  met  an  instantaneous  death. 
Of  the  remainder  no  one  was  saved  alive,  hav- 
ing all  perished  from  the  combined  effects  of 
the  cold,  and  the  sea  pouring  over  them. 

Fifteen  of  the  unhappy  sufferers,  including 
the  Captain's  wife  and  children,  and  a  female 
steerage  passenger,  with  an  infant,  were  clus- 
tered around  the  stump  of  the  foremast,  expos- 
ed for  nearly  twelve  hours  to  all  the  fury  of 
the  storm,  and  ten  of  these  died  there  before 
any  attempt  was  made  to  rescue  them.  — 
Stark,  about  five  minutes  before  she  breathed 
her  last,  turned  to  King,  the  sailor,  and  begged 
him  to  save  her  husband  and  children,  but  they 
had  all  gone  before  her.  The  female  steerage 
passenger  who  had  an  infant  at  the  breast,  died 
in  King's  arms  ;  and  when  her  body  was  found 
on  Tuesday,  her  infant  was  so  closely  clasped 
to  her  breast,  it  was  found  impossible  to  sepa- 
rate them,  and  they  were  thus  buried. 

Between  10  and  11  at  night  a  boat  came 
from  the  shore  and  took  off  the  survivors,  viz., 
the  second  mate,  two  of  the  crew,  and  four  of 
the  steerage  passengers,  who  had  lived  through 
that  awful  scene — making  thirteen  only  saved 
out  of  fifty-one. 

When  the  ship  first  struck  she  was  not  more 
than  three  lengths  from  the  beach  ;  and,  as 
the  cargo  was  washed  out  of  her,  she  was  driv- 
en further  on,  until  at  length  she  was  so  close, 
that  a  strong  man,  unnumbed  by  the  cold, 
could  readily  have  swung  himself,  by  a  small 
effort,  to  the  beach.  In  this  position  the  entire 
day  was  passed,  and  no  effort  was  made  to 
save  one  of  them,  the  boat,  as  we  have  said, 
not  being  brought  until  near  11  at  night. 

The  ship  has  gone  to  pieces,  nothing  re- 
maining of  her  except  the  bottom,  which  is 
embedded  in  the  sand  by  the  weight  of  the 
pig-lead  which  formed  part  of  the  cargo.  One 
of  the  sides,  and  the  stern  and  bow  have  drift- 
ed away,  and  are  lyiflfg  about  a  mile  apart 
from  each  other. 

On  board  this  ill-fated  vessel  were  Captain 
Babcock  and  mate  of  the  schooner  Van  Buren, 
which  was  wrecked  at  Galveston  bar,  both  of 
whom  were  drowned.  Thirty-one  bodies  have 
been  recovered,  two  of  whom  were  supposed  to 
have  been  the  captain  and  mate  of  the  barque 
Lotty,  and  among  them  were  the  wife  and 
children  of  Capt.  Stark.    The  bodies  of  Capt. 
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Stark  and  the  pilot  have  not  yet  been  found. 
Many  of  them  were  found  lashed  to  the  fore- 
castle of  the  John  Minturn  when  it  drifted 
ashore,  and  twenty-three  are  now  lying  in  a 
tavern  near  the  wreck,  where  they  will  be  kept 
until  they  may  possibly  be  recognized.  We 
have  endeavoured  to  procure  the  names  of  the 
unfortunate  persons  who  were  drowned,  but, 
owing  to  the  confusion  of  the  scene,  it  was 
found  impossible. 


New  York  and  Liverpool. 

The  progress  of  these  two  cities,  so  closely 
connected  by  commerce,  has  been  nearly  pari 


passu 

from  the  outset. 

Year. 

New  York. 

Year. 

Liverpool. 

1697 

4,302 

1700 

5,000 

1756 

10,381 

1760 

26,000 

1790 

33,131 

1790 

56,000 

1800 

60,489 

1801 

77,653 

1810 

96,373 

1811 

94,376 

1820 

123.706 

1821 

118,632 

1830 

208,589 

1831 

165,175 

1840 

312,852 

1841 

233,003 

1845 

371,323 

These  figures  indicate  that  New  York  has 
latterly  gained  pretty  largely  upon  its  competi- 
tor, in  point  of  population  ;  though  if  we  com- 
pare the  number  of  houses  erected  annually,  a 
different  inference  would  be  drawn.  The  Li- 
verpool column  includes  not  only  the  houses 
erected  in  the  city  proper,  but  in  the  whole 
borough,  comprising  an  area  of  about  eight 
square  miles.  The  population  of  the  whole  bo- 
rough in  1841  was  286,487. 

Houses  Erected. 


Years. 

New  York. 

Bo.  of  Liverpool. 

1838 

781 

1052 

1839 

674 

997 

1840 

850 

1577 

1841 

971 

1761 

1842 

912 

2027 

1843 

1273 

1390 

1844 

1210 

2450 

1845 

3728 

This  extraordinary  increase  in  the  number 
of  buildings  erected  in  Liverpool,  "  has  been 
the  result,  (says  the  Liverpool  Times,)  of  the 
excellent  regulation  which  forbids  living  in 
cellars,  and  so  far  it  is  a  proof  of  an  improved 
mode  of  living,  rather  than  an  increase  of  pop- 
ulation ;  but,  even  after  every  allowance  has 
been  made  for  that  circumstance,  the  increase 
is  surprising,  and  shows  that  Liverpool  is  still 
in  the  full  vigour  of  its  growth." — N.  Y.  Jour, 
of  Com. 

Value  of  Anthracite  Coal  Ashes. — There 
is  a  vast  amount  of  ashes  annually  made  from 
anthracite  coal  throughout  the  country,  and  it 
becomes  an  important  matter  of  inquiry,  whe- 
ther they  possess  those  fertilizing  properties 
common  to  wood-ashes,  or  whether  they  pos- 
sess any  value  at  all.  Among  us  there  is  a 
variety  of  opinions  upon  the  subject,  some 
maintaining  that  they  are  not  only  of  no  value, 
but  a  positive  injury  to  most  soils,  while  others 
maintain  that  they  are  nearly  or  quite  as  good 
as  wood-ashes.  I  incline  to  the  latter  opinion. 
I  would  not  say  that  they  are  as  valuable  ;  but 
that  they  are  of  sufficient  value  to  make  it  an 
object  for  those  who  burn  coal  to  save  all  the 
ashes  for  the  purposes  of  manure.  I  have  tried 
them  sufficiently  to  satisfy  my  own  mind  ;  and 


if  a  simple  statement  of  facts,  as  brought  out 
by  my  own  experience,  will  induce  others  to 
try  the  experiment,  or  will  be  the  means  of 
bringing  up  the  subject  for  discussion  in  your 
paper,  1  am  sure  I  shall  feel  gratified,  and  the 
community  at  large  will  be  benefited. 

In  the  summer  of  1842,  I  put  upon  a  piece 
of  ground  which  I  planted  with  corn,  on  the 
most  barren  parts  of  it,  some  two  or  three  cart 
loads  of  coal  ashes,  spread  broadcast,  and  very 
thick.  The  result  was,  that  there  was  a  very 
perceptible  difference  in  favour  of  that  part 
which  was  covered  with  the  ashes,  although  it 
was  decidedly  on  the  poorest  soil ;  and  this  dif- 
ference was  perceptible  the  year  following,  in 
the  crop  of  oats.  In  the  summer  of  1845,  the 
same  piece  of  ground  was  planted  with  corn, 
(as  the  grass  seed  did  not  take  well  in  conse- 
quence of  the  dry  seas*  of  '43,)  and  coal  ashes 
were  again  tried  on  another  part  of  the  piece,  and 
applied  as  before,  and  with  the  same  results : 
the  corn  being  much  larger  where  they  were 
applied,  than  where  none  was  used — indeed  it 
was  much  larger  than  where  the  barn-yard 
manure  was  used.  It  will  be  recollected  that 
the  summer  of  '45  was  a  very  dry  one,  and 
such  seasons  are  not  commonly  considered  as 
favourable  for  ashes  of  any  kind  ;  but  for 
aught  that  I  could  see,  the  drought  affected 
that  part  where  the  ashes  were,  the  least  of 
any.  I  am  now  trying  an  experiment  which 
will  test  the  matter  thoroughly.  Last  fall  I 
selected  the  most  barren  spot  I  could  find  (and 
which  in  the  spring  I  intend  to  plant  with  corn) 
of  about  four  rods  square,  and  sowed  it  very 
plentifully  with  coal  ashes.  If  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  it  yields  a  fair  crop,  I  shall  at- 
tribute it  to  the  fertilizing  properties  of  the 
coal  ashes  ;  and  the  result  I  will  make  known 
to  you  in  due  season. — American  Agricultu- 
rist. 


United  States  and  Great  Britain. — At  the 
dinner  given  to  Lord  John  Russel  in  Glasgow, 
a  few  weeks  since,  his  lordship,  in  proposing 
"  Peace  with  all  nations,"  took  occasion  to  re- 
fer to  this  subject.  "  The  question  of  more  or 
less  territory  (said  his  lordship) — whether  we 
are  to  obtain  one-half  and  the  United  States 
one-half;  whether  we  are  to  obtain  a  harbour 
in  a  particular  position,  or  are  the  United 
States  to  have  that  harbour ;  these  are  ques- 
tions on  which  it  would  be  disgraceful  for  two 
such  nations  to  go  to  war." — Late  paper. 

Cherokee  Nation. — The  last  number  of  the 
Cherokee  Advocate  says : — There  are  eigh- 
teen schools  at  different  sections  of  the  country 
supported  out  of  the  school  fund  of  the  Nation. 
They  are  taught- principally  by  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  who  are  paid  at  the  rate  of  $400 
per  annum.  Three  of  the  teachers  are  na- 
tives. 

Bridge  Across  the  Delaware. — A  project  is 
in  agitation  for  the  erection  of  a  penny  bridge 
over  the  Delaware,  in  order  to  facilitate  the 
communication  between  the  inhabitants  of  Tren- 
ton and  those  of  Bucks  county,  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  river.  The  Legislatures  of  New 
Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  have  already  granted 
the  necessary  privileges. — Late  paper. 


Bcmarkable  Recovery  of  a  Lost  Child. 

We  copy  the  following  remarkable  and  af- 
fecting narrative  from  the  Southern  Christian 
Advocate,  to  which  journal  it  was  communicat- 
ed by  the  father  of  the  child,  Samuel  Leard, 
pastor  of  the  Cumberland  (Methodist  Episco- 
pal) church,  in  Charleston,  S.  C. 

"  On  the  12th  of  February,  my  little  daugh- 
ter, Susan  M.  M.  Leard,  aged  three  years, 
was  playing  in  the  yard,  near  the  house  of  her 
grandfather  ;  and  as  it  was  no  unusual  thing 
for  her  to  play  about  the  premises  in  open 
weather,  her  temporary  absence  from  within 
the  enclosuro  occasioned  no  alarm.  Within 
twenty  minutes  of  the  time  when  last  seen  by 
one  of  her  aunts,  she  was  called  by  some  mem- 
ber of  the  family,  and  to  their  great  dismay, 
was  not  to  be  lbund.  Immediate  search  was 
made  around  the  yard  and  lot,  but  all  to  no 
purpose.  A  little  coloured  girl,  of  near  the 
same  age  with  herself,  was  also  missing,  and 
was  seen  in  company  with  little  Susan,  about 
thirty  yards  from  the  fence,  when  they  were 
last  observed  by  the  family. 

"  Whether  the  children  wandered  off  volun- 
rarily,  or  were  taken  away  by  some  malicious 
person,_  is  shrouded  in  the  most  profound  mys- 
tery. The  grandfather  mounted  his  horse,  and 
made  immediate  search  in  the  surrounding 
woods  for  some  hours,  but  without  success. 
Evening  was  now  approaching,  and  the  family, 
agonised  at  the  prospect  of  the  children  contin- 
uing in  the  woods  through  the  darkness  and 
inclemency  of  the  night,  summoned  the  neigh- 
bours to  their  assistance.  The  country  was 
scoured  for  some  distance  around,  fires  lighted 
up  in  different  directions,  and  every  possible 
effort  made  to  attract  the  children's  attention, 
but  they  were  neither  heard  nor  seen.  The 
night  rolled  heavily  onward,  and  the  morning 
light  only  brought  the  sad  intelligence  to  the 
heart-broken  grandparents,  that  the  childicn 
were  not  found. 

"  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  night  of 
the  13th  inst.  was  among  the  most  inclement 
of  the  season  ;  the  rain  poured  in  torrents,  and 
the  wind  was  blowing  almost  a  gale.  Where 
the  poor  little  creatures  found  shelter,  what 
shrubbery  protected,  or  what  stone  pillowed 
their  little  heads,  or  how  they  were  sustained 
under  the  merciless  peltings  of  the  ruthless 
storm,  God,  their  heavenly  Father,  only  knows. 
We  may  be  allowed  to  believe  that  '  the  angel 
of  the  Lord,'  which  '  encajnpeth  round  about 
them  that  fear  him,'  delivered  them.  How 
much  they  suffered  in  their  exposed  situation, 
must  be  left  for  the  day  of  eternity  to  reveal. 
During  the  following  day  unceasing  search  was 
made,  and  about  dark  the  body  of  the  little 
negro  was  found,  lifeless,  but  not  stiff.  She 
had  apparently  just  died. 

"  This  quickened  the  energies  of  the  friends 
and  neighbours,  and  a  diligent  search  was 
made  during  that  night  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  little  negro  ;  but  though  every  bay  was 
penetrated,  and  almost  every  log  turned  over, 
still  they  discovered  no  signs  of  little  Susan. 
Sabbath  morning  now  dawned,  but  not  with  its 
wonted  peace  and  tranquillity  ;  all  was  gloom 
and  melancholy.  Between  the  hours  of  ten 
and  eleven  in  the  morning,  as  a  young  man, 
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William  Tobias,  was  searching  near  a  bay, 
around  which  the  undergrowth  had  formed  an 
almost  impenetrable  thicket,  he  observed  some- 
thing move  near  the  water's  edge,  and  going 
closer  to  examine,  he  heard  a  little  voice  ad- 
dressing him  thus  :  '  Please  take  me  out  of  the 
water.  I  want  to  go  to  grandpa's.  I  want 
some  tea.'  It  was  the  form  and  voice  of  my 
dear  little  Susan  which  he  saw  and  heard. 

"  She  was  lying  prostrate  on  the  [eaves  and 
moss,  one  foot  in  the  water  ;  her  bonnet  thrown 
back,  and  her  clothing  completely  drenched 
with  the  rain.  The  young  man  thinks  it  pro- 
bable that  had  she  not  spoken  to  him,  he  would 
have  passed  without  discovering  her,  so  thick 
and  matted  was  the  shrubbery  around  her. 
The  news  that  she  was  found  was  quickly 
communicated  to  the  company,  and  they  bore 
her  off  in  triumph  to  the  afflicted  family.  The 
scene  that  followed,  upon  their  seeing  her  alive 
after  an  absence  of  seventy-two  hours,  without 
food  or  shelter,  and  the  endurance  of  three 
days  and  nights  anxious  suspense  on  their 
part,  we  will  leave  to  the  reader's  heart  to 
describe.  The  distance  to  which  she  had 
wandered  from  home  was  about  two  miles. 

"  The  following  are  the  symptoms  exhibited 
to  the  physician,  who  saw  her  within  half  an 
hour  of  her  arrival  at  home.  I  give  his  own 
language  from  a  written  statement  now  in  my 
possession: — February  15th.  'Susan  Leard 
presents  the  following  symptoms — Extreme  ex- 
haustion, loss  of  all  voluntary  action,  pulse 
imperceptible,  nervous  excitement  extreme, 
wild  and  frantic  expression  of  countenance, 
slight  delirium  ;  when  any  food  was  brought  in 
view,  appeared  phrenzied  and  voracious. 
Treatment,  wine-whey,  gruel,  &c,  in  small 
quanties  for  several  hours,  gentle  anodyne,  and 
on  the  16th,  a  small  dose  of  oil,  with  the  hap- 
piest effect.    Case  recovered  rapidly.' 

"  This  case  may  throw  some  light  upon  the 
comparative  ability  of  the  two  races,  (white 
and  coloured,)  to  endure  exposure  and  starva- 
tion, and  may  furnish  an  interesting  fact  to  the 
physiologist.  The  following  is  a  synopsis  of 
the  particulars,  from  which  any  one  may 
draw  his  own  conclusion. 

"  Age. — Susan,  three  years  old  on  the  14th 
instant,  the  day  before  she  was  found  ;  Lizzy, 
two  years  and  eight  months  old. 

"  Clothing.  —  Susan,  clad  in  calico,  with 
cotton  and  flannel  under  clothes  ;  Lizzy,  clad 
in  two  coats  of  woollen  mixed. 

"  Constitution.— Susan,  healthy,  shorf,  and 
inclined  to  corpulency,  active  and  sprightly  in 
her  temperament,  fair  skin,  blue  eyes,  auburn 
hair,  seldom  sick  ;  Lizzy,  healthy  and  strong 
as  other  little  negroes  are. 

"  Time  of  exposure. — Susan,  seventy-two 
hours,  or  three  days  and  nights,  and  the  doctor 
gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  she  would  probably 
have  lived  twenty-four  hours  longer ;  Lizzy 
fifty-eight  hours,  found  dead. 

"  Through  the  kind  interposition  of  Divine 
Providence  my  child  has  been  restored  to  per- 
fect health,  and  what  is  remarkable,  she  seems 
not  to  have  taken  the  slightest  cold,  her  feet 
and  hands  are  not  frost  bitten,  nor  her  limbs 
and  joints  stiffened  by  exposure.  When  I  left 
home,  she  was  apparently  as  well  as  ever  I 
saw  her." 
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We  are  not  yet  prepared  to  answer  the  que- 
ry and  request  of  "  A  Subscriber,"  respecting 
the  letter  of  the  Women's  General  Meeting  to 
Hannah  Penn,  on  the  death  of  her  husband. 


A  correspondent  inquires,  "  Does  the  Editor 
of '  The  Friend'  know  where  in  this  city  Geo. 
Keith's  separate  meeting  was  held  ?" 

We  reply :— From  the  minutes  of  Philadel- 
phia Monthly  Meeting  it  appears,  that  George 
Keith's  separate  meeting  was  held  at  the  house 
of  Philip  James.  From  the  original  survey  of 
the  lots  in  Philadelphia,  we  find  that  Philip 
James's  property  was  on  the  east  side  of  Front 
street,  107  feet  north  "*f  Chestnut  street.  A 
few  years  after  Keith's  Separation,  Philip 
James  was  enabled  to  see  the  error  into  which 
he  had  been  led  by  that  apostate.  He  saw  that 
he  had  let  in  unreasonable  prejudices  against 
men,  who,  in  the  sharpest  rebukes  they  had 
administered,  had  only  been  contending  for  the 
purity  of  the  faith  delivered  to  them  by  the 
Head  of  the  Church,  and  which,  as  the  very 
truth  of  the  Gospel  itself,  they  felt  conscien- 
tiously bound  to  maintain  against  all  opposers. 
He  then  understood  that  George  Keith,  in 
drawing  back  from  the  spirituality  of  Quaker- 
ism, on  to  what  he  probably  termed  the  broad 
ground  of  Christianity,  had  been  departing 
from  the  Truth ;  and  that  the  meeting  he  had 
established  to  cover  his  defection  in  principle, 
had  been  "  set  up  out  of  the  unity  of  God's 
holy  and  blessed  Spirit." 

Having  attained  this  clearness  of  spiritual 
vision,  Philip  James  presented  a  full  and  satis- 
factory, written  acknowledgment  to  Philadel- 
phia Monthly  Meeting,  dated  the  27th  of  Ninth 
month,  1698.  In  it  he  condemned  the  spirit 
by  which  he  had  been  led,  when  he  had  been 
contending  against  the  honest  defenders  of  the 
Truth,  and  expressed  a  fervent  desire  that  he 
might  be  preserved  in  unity  with  them  to  the 
end  of  his  days.  About  a  year  after  he  was 
reconciled  to  his  Friends,  he  obtained  a  certifi- 
cate of  his  clearness  from  marriage  engage- 
ments,  addressed  to  Friends  in  England. 

At  a  Stated  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Contri- 
butors to  the  Asylum  for  the  Relief  of  Persons 
deprived  of  the  use  of  their  Reason,  held  Third 
month  18th,  1846,  the  following  officers  were 
appointed  for  the  ensuing  year  : 

Clerk. — Samuel  Mason. 

Treasurer. — Isaiah  Hacker. 

Managers. — Isaiah  Hacker,  William  Hilles, 
George  R.  Smith,  George  G.  Williams,  Sam- 
uel Bettle,  Jr.,  John  Elliott,  James  R.  Greeves, 
Joseph  Scattergood,  Charles  Ellis,  Jeremiah 
Hacker,  Josiah  Dawson,  Benjamin  H.  Warder, 
William  Kinsey,  William  Bettle,  James  Thorp, 
Horatio  C.  Wood,  John  C.  Allen,  William 
Thomas,  Benjamin  Davis,  John  Carter. 

WEST-TOWN  SCHOOL. 
The  Committee  to  Superintend  the  Boarding 
School  at  West  Town,  will  meet  there  on 
Sixth-day,  the  10th  of  next  month,  at  10 
o'clock,  a.  m.  I 


The  Committee  on  Instruction  meet  at  the 
School  on  the  preceding  evening  (Fifth-day)  at 
7»-  o'clock. 

The  Examination  of  the  Schools  to  com- 
mence on  Third-day  morning,  and  continue 
till  Fifth-day  afternoon,  of  the  same  week. 

.  Thomas  Kimber,  Clerk. 


A  Stated  Meeting  of  the  Association  of 
Friends  for  the  Free  Instruction  of  Adult  Co- 
loured Persons,"  will  be  held  in  the  third-story 
of  the  building,  No.  84  Arch  street,  on  Fifth- 
day  evening,  the  2d  of  the  Fourth  month,  at 
7'-  o'clock.  James  Kite,  Sec'ry. 

FRIENDS'  ASYLUM. 

Committee  on  Admissions. — Samuel  Bet- 
tle, Jr.,  No.  73  North  Tenth  street  ;  Charles 
Ellis,  No.  95  South  Eighth  street,  and  No.  56 
Chestnut  street;  Benjamin  H.  Warder,  No. 
179  Vine  street ;  William  Bettle,  No.  244  N. 
Sixth  street,  and  No.  14  South  Third  street ; 
John  C.  Allen,  No.  180  South  Second  street. 

Visiting  Managers  for  the  Month. — 
George  R.  Smith,  No.  487  Arch  street ; 
George  G.  Williams,  S-  W.  corner  of  Fifth 
and  Noble  streets ;  Joseph  Scattergood,  No. 
97  Spruce  street. 

Superintendent. — Philip  Garrett. 

Matron. — Susan  Barton. 

Attending  Physician. — Dr.  Charles  Evans, 
No.  182  Arch  street. 

Resident  Physician. —  Dr.  Joshua  H. 
Worthington. 


Plymouth  Boarding  School. 
The  Summer  session  of  Hannah  Williams's 
Boarding  School  for  Girls  will  consist  of  two 
quarters  of  twelve  weeks  each.  To  commence 
the  1st  of  Fifth  month  next,  under  the  care 
of  Abigail  Williams,  with  a  suitable  Assistant 
Teacher.  The  usual  branches  of  a  plain  Eng- 
lish education  are  taught.  Terms,  Twenty-five 
dollars  per  quarter,  payable  quarterly,  and  in 
advance.  Three  dollars  per  quarter  for  wash- 
ing. Application  may  be  made  to  Benjamin 
Albertson,  N.  W.  cor.  of  Market  and  Front, 
or  to  Jesse  Williams,  N.  W.  corner  of  Fifth 
and  Coates  Streets,  Philadelphia. 


Died,  Second  month  1st,  at  her  residence  in  East 
Nantmell,  Chester  county,  Tacy  Tucker,  an  esteemed 
member  of  Uwchlan  Monthly  Meeting,  in  the  sixty, 
fifth  year  of  her  age.  She  was  a  diligent  attender  of 
the  small  meeting,  in  the  compass  of  which  she  resid- 
ed, and  sometimes  the  only  female  present.  Being  of 
an  humble,  retiring  disposition,,  she  expressed  but  lit- 
tle, but  gave  evidence  that  her  confidence  was  fixed  on 
the  alone  sure  Foundation ;  and  we  doubt  not  she  has 
been  permitted  to  enter  one  of  those  mansions,  which 
our  blessed  Redeemer  said,  "  I  go  to  prepare  for  you." 

 ,  on  the  evening  of  the  14th  instant,  in  the  fifty- 
ninth  year  of  her  age,  Lydia  Lewis,  wife  of  Enoch 
Lewis,  of  New  Garden,  Chester  county.  About  three 
weeks  before  her  decease  she  was  attacked  by  the  bil- 
ious pleurisy,  which  in  a  few  days  appeared  to  yield  to 
medical  treatment,  and  she  was  supposed  to  be  gradu- 
ally, though  slowly  returning  to  her  usual  health,  un- 
til the  morning  of  the  12th  instant,  when  she  was 
suddenly  seized  with  a  species  of  apoplexy,  which  de- 
prived her  of  .speech,  and  so  completely  obscured  her 
intellect,  that  she  never  afterwards  gave  evidence  of  the 
recognition  of  any  one  who  came  to  her  side.  By  her 
removal,  the  sick  and  distressed  in  the  neighbourhood 
have  lost  a  sympathizing  friend,  whose  place  will  not 
be  easily  supplied  ;  and  the  religious  Society  to  which 
she  belonged,  an  active  and  valuable  member. 
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The  Albatross. 

This  noble  bird,  which  may  be  said  to  con- 
fute the  head  of  the  gull  family,  is  in  body 
bout  the  size  of  a  common  goose  ;  but  to  en- 
ble  it  to  undertake  the  extraordinary  nights, 
'hich  often  carry  it  hundreds  of  leagues  from 
ny  resting-place  except  the  billows  foaming 
nder  its  rapid  course,  it  is  provided  with  wings 
f  great  length  and  power.  With  these, 
'hich  often  measure  as  much  as  twelve  feet 
rom  tip  to  tip,  it  glides  in  search  of  prey  over 
oundless  tracts,  often,  it  is  said,  sleeping  even 
whilst  soaring  over  the  waters.  Insatiable  and 
oracious  in  appetite,  it  is  always  craving,  and 
ever  satisfied.  Not  content  with  feeding  on 
ie  inhabitants  of  the  deep,  its  preys  indiscri- 
linately  on  everything  which  it  comes  across, 
.^he  smaller  aquatic  birds  are  not  free  from 
s  great  voracity,  which  is  not  unfrequently 
he  means  of  its  capture  and  destruction.  A 
iece  of  pork  or  suet,  fixed  on  a  small  hook, 
nd  allowed  to  drag  by  a  long  line  in  the  wake 
f  the  vessel,  often  proves  a  temptation  too 
trong  to  be  resisted ;  the  greedy  bird  stoops 
n  his  prey,  swallows  the  bait,  and  then,  with 
istended  wings,  is  towed  on  board,  and  soon 
tands  totterins;  on  the  deck  amidst  the  exulting 
aptors.  They  frequently  employ,  with  similar 
uccess,  the  same  device  to  ensnare  the  smaller 
intado,  or  Cape  pigeon.  The  immense  power 
if  wing  of  the  albatross  enables  it  to  cleave  the 
ir  with  the  greatest  facility,  and  with  a  motion 
leculiar  to  itself;  its  widely  extended  pinions, 
without  any  perceptible  motion,  carry  it  rapid- 
y  from  the  extreme  verge  of  the  horizon  ; 
vhilst  its  gliding  and  graceful  movements  ap- 
»ear  to  be  attended  with  perfect  ease,  and  to 
ie  under  the  most  complete  control,  whether 
[uietly  floating  in  the  calmest  atmosphere,  or 
iding  the  furious  blasts  of  the  hurricane.  An- 
»ther  peculiarity  of  the  albatross  is  the  shape 
)f  the  bill,  which  has  many  of  the  characteris- 
ics  belonging  to  a  bird  of  prey.  It  is  six  inches 
n  length,  extending  at  first  in  a  straight  line, 
md  then,  sweeping  into  a  curve,  terminates  in 
i  most  formidable  hooked  point.  With  this 
peculiarity  of  the  eagle  and  falcon,  it  has  the 
webbed  foot,  divested  of  claws,  so  clearly  an 
attribute  of  the  aquatic  tribe  ;  and  which,  with 
its  enormous  breadth  of  wing,  appear  to  mark 
it  as  the  exclusive  occupant  of  the  cloud  and 


the  wave,  of  the  raging  blast  or  heaving  bil- 
low ;  for  no  sooner  does  it  set  foot  on  the  ves- 
sel's deck  than  it  loses  all  majesty  of  appear- 
ance and  grace  of  motion,  staggers  awkwardly, 
and  like  a  lubberly  landsman  into  the  lee  scup- 
pers, and.  similar  to  the  latter  under  identical 
circumstances,  seeks  relief  by  the  same  means 
that  follow  an  emetic  ! — Napier. 


The  Great  Clicsnut  Tree  on  Mount  iEtna. 

This  celebrated  and  gigantic  tree  is  scarcely 
less  remarkable  for  its  peculiar  situation,  than 
for  its  extreme  age  and  extraordinary  size. 
The  drawing  published  of  it  by  Howell  in  the 
year  1784,  which  is  still  preserved,  and  has 
been  copied  in  many  works,  so  as  to  be  still 
familiar  to  many  readers,  proves  that  it  is  in  a 
course  of  decay,  and  that  probably  no  very 
long  period  will  elapse,  before  it  will  be  mate- 
rially injured  by  the  loss  of  one  part  or  anther, 
and  indeed  be  wholly  prostrated  to  the  ground, 
which  it  has  shaded  perhaps  for  many  centu- 
ries. 

The  hollow  in  its  immense  trunk  has  now 
been  enlarged  so  much,  that  two  coaches  might 
pass  through  it  abreast ;  yet  the  progress  of 
decay  going  on  in  the  wood,  is  not  to  be  traced 
in  any  unfavourable  effects  on  the  foliage  or 
branches,  as  it  is  annually  covered  with  a  coat 
of  deep  verdure,  and  the  fruit  forms  and  ripens 
every  season  in  great  abundance. 

Although  the  enormous  vegetable  mass 
which  it  forms,  presents  to  the  eye,  even  at  a 
moderate  distance,  the  appearance  of  one  mag- 
nificent tree,  of  well-balanced  proportions  on 
both  sides,  though  with  a  disproportionate 
breadth  of  trunk  and  branches  compared  with 
common  trees,  partial  divisions  are  perceptible 
on  nearer  inspection,  which  have  led  most  ob- 
servers to  conclude  that  not  less  than  five  dis- 
tinct chesnuts  have  here  united,  and  long  com- 
posed one.  The  circumference  of  the  entire 
trunk  is  152  feet,  while  one  of  the  parts,  more 
distinct  than  the  others,  measures  55  feet. 
There  are  not  wanting,  however,  persons  who 
affirm  that  the  whole  is,  strictly  speaking,  a 
single  plant.  Howell  is  of  the  number  ;  and 
Brydone  heard  from  the  natives  of  that  region, 
that  such  was  the  universal  belief.  Recupero, 
a  Sicilian  naturalist,  has  protested  against  the 
idea  of  its  being  a  compound.  And  one  argu- 
ment against  it  is,  that  the  disappearance  of 
parts  of  the  trunk  is  not  wholly  caused  by  nat- 
ural decay,  but  in  a  great  part  by  the  removal 
of  pieces  of  the  wood  for  fuel. 

A  hut  has  been  built  in  the  hollow  of  this 
enormous  tree,  for  the  accommodation  of  visit- 
ers, who  often  partake  of  a  repast,  partly 
made  of  its  nuts.  The  Sicilians  call  it  the 
"Castagna  de  centi  cavalli,"  (or  Chesnut  tree 
of  an  hundred  horses,)  as  is  said,  because  the 


Queen  Joan  of  Arragon,  in  a  visit  she  once 
paid  to  it,  drew  up  her  whole  escort  in  the  cav- 
ity, though  it  consisted  of  an  hundred  mounted 
men. 

"  While  America,"  says  the  Magazine  Pic- 
turesque, "  boasts  of  her  enormous  cypress, 
Africa  of  her  baobab,  and  Asia  of  her  eucalyp- 
tus, so  long  as  the  Chesnut  of  Mount  yEma 
stands,  Europe  may  claim  to  possess  the  larg- 
est tree  in  the  world." 


A  Watchword. — Let  all  strive  to  excel  in 
tenderness,  and  in  long-suffering,  and  to  be 
kept  out  of  hard  and  evil  thoughts  one  of  ano- 
ther, and  from  harsh  interpretations  concern- 
ing anything  relating  to  one  another — Oh,  this 
is  unworthy  to  be  found  in  an  Israelite  towards 
an  Egyptian:  but  exceedingly  shameful  and 
inexcusable  to  be  found  in  one  brother  towards 
another. 

How  many  weaknesses  doth  the  Lord  pass 
by  in  us  ! — How  ready  is  He  to  interpret  every 
thing  well  concerning  His  disciples,  that  may 
bear  a  good  interpretation.  "  The  spirit," 
saith  He,  "  is  willing,  but  the  flesh  is  weak." 
When  they  had  been  all  scattered  from  him 
upon  his  death,  He  did  not  afterwards  upbraid 
them,  but  sweetly  gathered  them  again. 

O,  dear  Friends  !  have  we  received  the  same 
life  of  sweetness  1  let  us  bring  forth  the  same 
sweet  fruits,  being  ready  to  excuse ;  and  to 
receive  what  may  tend  towards  the  excuse  of 
another  in  any  doubtful  case  ;  and  where  there 
is  any  evil  manifest,  wait :  O  wait,  to  over- 
come it  with  good. 

Oh  !  let  us  not  spend  the  strength  of  our 
spirits  in  crying  out  of  one  another  because  of 
evil;  but  watch  and  wait  where  the  mercy 
and  healing  virtue  will  please  to  arise.  Oh, 
Lord  my  God,  when  Thou  hast  shown  the 
wants  of  Israel  in  any  kind  sufficiently,  whe- 
ther in  the  particular  or  in  the  general,  bring 
forth  the  supply  thereof  from  thy  fulness  ;  so 
ordering  it  in  thine  eternal  wisdom,  that  all 
may  be  ashamed  and  abased  before  Thee,  and 
thy  name  praised  in,  and  over  all ! — Isaac  Pen- 
ington. 

The  Pleasures  of  Royalty. — The  Emperor 
of  Russia  sleeps  upon  a  leather  mattrass  stuffed 
with  hay,  with  a  tiig  dog  and  a  pair  of  pistols 
beside  him.  The  fear  of  a  violent  death  seems 
to  be  always  present  to  him ;  and  it  is  only  by 
preserving  the  strictest  incognito,  that  he  is 
able  to  take  solitary  walks,  for  which  he  has 
so  much  taste. — Late  paper. 


Temperance. — There  are  seven  hundred 
Temperance  Societies  in  Germany.  The 
Germans  have  heretofore  been  opposed  to 
them. 
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For  "  The  Friend." 

PROPRIETARY  CORRESPONDENCE. 

(Concluded  from  page  210.) 

Dr.  Franklin,  in  his  Historical  Review, 
amuses  his  readers  by  witty  sarcasms  at  the 
expense  of  Friends,  on  account  of  their  scru- 
ples against  war  ;  which,  he  attempts  to  show, 
they  sometimes  contrived  to  get  over  after  a 
very  ridiculous  fashion.  The  Proprietary, 
however,  was  bolder  than  his  flock,  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  Doctor,  "  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  under  the  dominion  of  these  scru- 
ples ;"  because,  forsooth,  the  king's  charter 
invested  him  "  with  all  the  powers  ever  bestow- 
ed on  a  captain-general !"  It  may  be  said, 
however,  on  the  evidence  of  these  letters,  that 
so  scrupulous  was  William  Penn  on  this  point, 
that  he  was  "  tender" — to  use  his  own  word — 
even  of  effecting  insurance  of  property  against 
the  risk  of  capture  at  sea,  and  suffered  consid- 
erable loss  in  consequence ;  and,  that  it  might 
not  be  imputed  to  the  negligence  of  James  Lo- 
gan, he  took  care  to  let  it  be  known  that  his 
own  "  tenderness"  was  the  cause  of  the  omis- 
sion. Compare  his  letters  to  Logan,  of  16th 
Eleventh  month,  1704,  and  14th  of  Seventh 
month,  1705.  The  risk  mentioned  must  have 
been  a  "  war-risk,"  for  the  premium  was  twen- 
ty per  cent. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  notice  here,  a  similar 
allegation  repeated  by  Gordon,  and  confirmed 
in  the  American  Quarterly  Review  of  Sixth 
month,  1829. 

"  In  August,  1701,  it  seems,  the  Proprietary 
delivered  a  speech  at  the  opening  of  the  ses- 
sion, of  which  the  Assembly  desired  a  copy  ; 
but  he  prudently  answered,  that  '  it  was  not 
his  usual  way  to  deliver  his  speech  in  writing,' 
and  twice  afterwards  refused,  saying  it  was 
extempore.  The  fact. was,  that  he  had  trans- 
mitted to  the  House  a  requisition  of  the  king, 
for  a  sum  of  money  to  complete  the  fortifica- 
tions of  New  York,  and  backed  it  with  his 
own  recommendation,  that  the  supply  should 
be  granted  ;  but  this  step  not  being  exactly  in 
keeping  with  the  pacific  tenets  of  the  Friend, 
he  preferred  leaving  the  advice  to  the  uncer- 
tainty of  recollection,  rather  than  give  it  the 
permanency  which  the  literal  scriptat  possess  ; 
and  the  House  naturally  enough,  but  perhaps 
a  little  maliciously,  made  several  attempts  to 
have  it  put  on  record." 

The  very  terms  of  this  statement  show  that 
the  charge  is  hypothetical.  If  the  speech  was 
not  recorded,  how  did  Gordon,  or  his  reviewer, 
discover  what  it  was?  But  the  publication  of 
the  minutes  of  Council  has  placed  their  record 
of  that  proceeding  before  the  world ;  and  a 
transcript  of  the  minutes  on  that  occasion  will 
be  the  simplest  and  most  effectual  confutation 
of  the  charge. 

"At  a  Council  held  at  Philadelphia,  the  2d  of 
Sixth  month,  1701. 
"  The  Assembly  presenting  themselves  be- 
fore the  Proprietary  and  Governor  in  Council, 
by  their  Speaker,  desired  to  know  his  plea- 
sure ;  to  whom  he  expressed  himself  to  this 
effect : 

"  1  I  am  sorry  I  am  under  a  necessity  of 
convening  you  at  this  time,  but  it  is  not  of  in- 
clination, but  duty  ;  for  I  intended  no  further 


session  of  this  Assembly,  as  I  promised  you, 
till  the  year  was  expired,  unless  something  ex- 
traordinary should  emerge ;  because  of  the 
great  charge  that  your  frequent  sessions  occa- 
sion to  the  country,  and  the  unsuitableness  of 
the  season.  But  the  king's  commands,  by  his 
late  letter  to  me,  now  have  brought  you  hither 
at  this  time,  which  I  now  lay  before  you,  and 
recommend  to  your  serious  consideration,  since 
without  it,  t'will  be  impossible  to  answer  them. 

"  '  And  now  you  are  on  this  occasion  met 
together,  I  have  some  other  things  of  moment 
to  ourselves  to  offer,  which  as  yet  I  shall  for- 
bear to  mention,  least  mixing  them  with  the 
chief  occasion  of  your  meeting,  they  should  re- 
tard your  application  therein.' 
"  Upon  which  they  withdrew." 
Here  is  the  speech ;  but  where  is  the  recom- 
mendation "  that  the  supply  should  be  grant- 
ed ?"  There  is  a  recommendation  to  "  serious 
consideration,"  and  no  more.  The  Assembly 
did  seriously  consider  and  deliberately  decline, 
and  Penn  accepted  their  answer  without  one 
word  of  objection,  so  far  as  appears  from  the 
record. 

Caleb  Pusey  and  Thomas  Story  attended  as 
Councillors,  at  the  delivery  of  William  Penn's 
speech. 

And  as  to  the  request  of  the  Assembly  for  a 
copy  of  his  speech,  two  days  after  its  delivery, 
Peiw  replied,  "  That  his  speech  was  only  the 
king's  letter ;  whatever  was  spoken  besides, 
was  only  to  excuse  their  meeting  at  a  time  so 
little  designed." 

In  fact,  this  was  only  one  of  those  difficult 
emergencies  that  rendered  the  administration 
of  a  Quaker  government,  subsidiary  to  a  war- 
like one,  a  matter  of  extreme  delicacy ;  and  on 
this  occasion,  William  Penn  appears  to  have 
guided  the  vessel  of  state  between  the  rocks 
like  a  skilful  helmsman. 

It  would  occupy  more  space  in  the  columns 
of"  The  Friend,"  than  could  at  this  time  with 
propriety  be  devoted  to  the  subject,  to  enter 
into  a  consideration  of  all  the  mis-statements 
to  be  found  in  the  Review.  Perhaps  enough 
has  been  done  to  prove  that  its  testimony  in 
relation  to  William  Penn  is  not  entited  to  cre- 
dit, notwithstanding  it  is  a  foundation  upon 
which  historians  of  later  date,  and  Grahame 
among  the  number,  have  erected  imposing  su- 
perstructures. There  is  still  a  great  deal  of 
unemployed  material,  and  the  minutes  of  Coun- 
cil contain  a  considerable  amount  of  matter 
that  has  not  yet  been  made  use  of,  as  it  might, 
to  illustrate  the  administration  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Pennsylvania,  under  its  Founder. 

In  the  language  of  Clarkson,  "  I  believe  it 
may  be  said,  with  no  small  degree  of  truth, 
that  few  men  of  character  ever  experienced 
such  a  continued  outcry  against  them,  while 
living,  as  William  Penn  ;  that  few  men  of  cha- 
racter ever  had  their  posthumous  fame  so  tar- 
nished, and  this  by  persons  of  high  reputation 
in  the  world ;  and  that  few  men,  after  all  the 
imputations  against  them  had  been  allowed  to 
wander  free  and  uncontrolled,  ever  triumphed 
more  in  the  estimation  of  posterity  ;  I  mean 
the  posterity  of  the  present  day." 

This  was  written  more  than  thirty  years 
ago.  The  venerable  writer  did  not  then  anti- 
cipate, that  we,  the  posterity  of  this  later  day, 


should  have  to  regret  the  revival,  in  a  highly 
respectable  quarter,  of  some  of  those  misrepre- 
sentations, so  prejudicial  to  the  character  of  a 
great  and  good  man,  and  so  detrimental  to  the 
noble  cause  of  which  he  was  the  most  conspic- 
uous advocate  of  his  time. 

In  the  course  of  the  Correspondence,  no  ac- 
count has  been  given  of  William  Penn's  cotem- 
poraneous  labours  in  England,  as  an  author, 
a  public  citizen,  or  a  minister  of  the  gospel  in 
the  Society  of  Friends  ;  and  it  might  be  sup- 
posed, that,  during  this  period,  his  time  and 
thoughts  were  entirely  occupied  by  the  import- 
ant and  perplexing  cares  of  his  colony,  the  con- 
test into  which  he  was  dragged  with  Lord  Bal- 
timore concerning  the  Maryland  boundary  line, 
the  embarrassment  of  his  pecuniary  affairs, 
and  i  the  long  and  harassing  proceedings  in 
Chancery  in  which  he  was  involved  by  the 
rapacity  and  treachery  of  his  Irish  steward : 
but  such  was  not  the  fact. 

During  that  period  he  was  zealously  engag- 
ed in  promoting  the  cause,  so  dear  to  his  heart, 
of  equal  toleration  for  all  religious  denomina- 
tions,  and  he  interceded  personally  with  the 
crown  in  its  vindication  ; — he  wrote  his  "  Con- 
siderations upon  the  Bill  against  Occasional 
Conformity,"  which  bill  had  then  been  intro- 
duced in  the  House  of  Commons  ; — he  wrote 
also  the  second  part  of  "  Some  Fruits  of  Soli- 
tude, in  Reflections  and  Maxims  relating  to  the 
conduct  of  Human  Life ;" — the  preface  to 
"  An  Occasional  Defence  of  the  Principles  and 
Practices  of  the  People  called  Quakers,"  in 
answer  to  Stillingfleet,  and  an  introduction  to  a 
collection  of  Charles  Marshall's  writings,  call, 
ed  "  Zion's  Travellers  Comforted."  And  about 
the  time  that  spurious  remonstrance  was  fabri- 
cated by  his  opponents  in  Pennsylvania,  his 
mind  was  turned  to  the  publication  of  the  gos- 
pel labours  of  John  Whitehead,  the  preface  to 
which  he  penned. 

"  In  1705,  he  travelled  as  a  minister  to  the 
western  parts  of  the  kingdom.  It  is  said,  that 
during  his  journey  '  he  had  good  service,  and 
that  his  testimony  was  effectual  to  the  reforma- 
tion of  many.'  Soon  after  this  he  wrote  the 
following  short  letter,  which  he  addressed  to 
Friends  generally  : 

"  '  Hold  all  your  meetings  in  that  which 
set  them  up — the  heavenly  power  of  God — 
both  ministers  and  hearers,  and  live  under  it 
and  not  above  it,  and  the  Lord  will  give  you 
dominion  over  that  which  seeks  to  draw  you 
again  into  captivity  to  the  spirit  of  this  world 
under  divers  appearances,  that  the  Truth  may 
shine  through  you  in  righteousness  and  holi- 
ness, in  self-denial,  long-suffering,  patience  and 
brotherly-kindness  :  so  shall  you  approve  your- 
selves the  redeemed  of  the  Lord,  and  his  living 
witnesses  in  and  to  an  evil  generation.  So 
prays  your  Friend  and  brother  through  the 
many  tribulations  that  lead  to  the  kingdom  of 
God." 

About  the  same  period  he  wrote  his  account 
of  the  life  and  writings,  and  an  introduction  to 
some  discourses,  of  'the  celebrated  Bulstrode 
WhiteloCke,  (the  former  being  prefixed  to 
Whitelocke's  "  Memorials  of  English  Affairs  ;") 
and,  although  in  his  seventy-first  year,  he  was 
engaged  in  cultivating  friendly  relations  wilh 
the  Duke  of  Ormond,  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ire- 
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uul,  on  behalf  of  Friends  in  that  country,  who 
ad  been  exposed  to  suffering  on  account  of 
lek  religious  profession. 

In  the  same  year  it  was  that  "  he  dictated 
)  a  person,  as  he  walked  up  and  down  the 
oom,"  a  preface  to  the  works  of  one  of  his 
ncient  Friends,  John  Banks,  "  which  was  the 
ist  piece  he  ever  published,  and  which  carried 
nth  it  its  own  evidence,  that  it  could  have 
een  written  by  no  other  than  a  highly  expe- 
ienced  Christian." 

Notwithstanding  the  weight  of  years  and 
eavy  care  that  rested  upon  him,  he  appears 
till  to  have  retained  in  a  considerable  degree 
lat  peculiar  force  and  liveliness  of  expression, 
fhich  often  characterised  his  writings  : — "  It 
!  not  we  that  live,  but  Christ  that  liveth  in  us, 
ying  daily  to  self,  and  rising  up,  through  faith 
i  the  Son  of  God,  to  newness  of  life.  Here 
jrmality  bows  to  reality,  memory  to  feeling, 
Jtter  to  spirit,  and  form  to  power ;  which 
rings  to  the  regeneration,  without  which  no 
lan  can  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God." 

"  Now,  reader,  before  I  take  my  leave  of 
hee,  let  me  advise  thee  to  hold  thy  religion  in 
le  Spirit,  whether  thou  prayest,  praisest,  or 
linistrest  to  others  ;  go  forth  in  the  ability  God 
iveth  thee ;  presume  not  to  awaken  thy  Be- 
ived  before  his  time ;  be  not  thy  own  in  thy 
erformances,  but  the  Lord's ;  and  thou  shaft 
ot  hold  the  truth  in  unrighteousness,  as  too 
aany  do,  but  according  to  the  oracle  of  God, 
lat  will  never  leave  nor  forsake  them  who 
rill  take  counsel  at  it ;  which  that  all  God's 
eople  may  do,  is  and  hath  long  been  the  ear- 
est  desire  and  fervent  supplication  of  their 
nd  thy  faithful  friend  in  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ." 

These  productions,  though  not  voluminous, 
re  sufficient  to  show,  that  notwithstanding  the 
xtreme  pressure  of  his  affairs,  and  his  arduous 
uties,  as  the  head  of  a  political  community, 
aunded  upon  principles  before  untried  by  any 
tatesman ;  amid  the  turmoil  of  important  bu- 
iness,  public  and  private,  harassed  with  the 
nany  solicitations  of  the  needy  and  expectant, 
vho  besought  his  influence  with  the  heads  of 
;overnment ;  surrounded  at  one  time  by  the 
•littering  crowd  of  the  royal  court,  and  then 
ilunged  into  the  depths  of  adversity,  by  the 
ad  reverses  of  fortune  to  which  he  was  sub- 
ected,  he  was  still  enabled  to  keep  his  eye  sin- 
gle to  the  great  Ruler  of  Nations,  to  rise  above 
he  billows  of  affliction,  and  effectually  to  re- 
list the  seductive  influences,  so  apt  to  inflate 
he  spirit  or  intoxicate  the  brain  of  those  who 
ire  favoured  with  the  smiles  of  kings;  and, 
ivhat  is  perhaps  yet  more  difficult  for  a  noble  and 
generous  spirit  to  withstand,  the  misanthropic 
Reeling  so  liable  to  be  engendered  by  the  ingrati- 
tude of  those  who  had  largely  benefitted  by  his 
iberality,  which,  as  he  remarked,  "  had  made 
.hem  what  they  were."  But,  in  the  midst  of  his 
roubles, — although  he  sometimes  gave  vent  to 
lis  feelings  in  expressions  of  honest  indigna- 
,ion, — the  earnest  breathing  of  his  chastened 
spirit  still  was,  "  the  Lord  turn  them  and  for- 
give them." 

And  although  a  cloud  was  permitted  to  ob- 
scure his  setting  sun,  it  was  such  a  cloud  as 
ive  sometimes  behold,  at  the  close  of  day, 
*hich,_whilst  it  may  conceal  the  full  radiance 


of  the  parting  luminary,  partakes  of  his  glory, 
and  affords  a  cheering  indication  of  his  pre- 
sence. 

Behold  then  what  a  glory  from  the  sun 
Has  fringed  that  cloud  with  silver  edges  hright, 
And  how  it  seems  to  drink  the  golden  light 
Of  sunset. 

The  intellect  was  obscured,  but  the  spirit 
unclouded.  We  have  the  testimony  of  Simon 
Clement,  that  during  that  remarkable  dispensa- 
tion of  Divine  Providence  which  terminated  his 
earthly  career,  "  his  actions  were  regular  and 
orderly,  and  nothing  appeared  in  his  behaviour 
but  a  loving,  meek,  quiet,  easy  temper,  and  a 
childish  innocence,  which  to  me  seemed  a  great 
indication  of  his  having  been  in  a  very  happy 
frame  of  spirit  at  the  time  when  he  was  sur- 
prised with  this  indisposition." 

We  have  seen  how  sudden  was  the  stroke 
that  prostrated  his  intellectual  powers  ;  it  sur- 
prised him  in  the  act  of  writing  to  James  Lo- 
gan, and,  with  so  little  premonition,  that  his 
pen  was  arrested  at  the  first  word  of  a  sen- 
tence. Yet,  although  the  time  was  unforeseen, 
he  seems  not  to  have  been  without  some  pre- 
sentiment of  the  awful  event ;  for  in  that  very 
letter  he  uses  this  expression,  remarkable,  as 
dropping  from  his  pen  but  a  few  moments  be- 
fore, "  I  am  not  to  be  heard,  either  in  civils  or 
spirituals,  till  I  am  dead."  And  it  is  peculiar- 
ly pleasant  to  find,  by  the  closing  paragraph 
penned  just  before  that  fatal  stroke — fatal  to 
his  intellectual  life — that  his  mind,  to  the  latest 
period  of  its  active  powers,  was  overflowing 
with  patriarchal  love  and  solicitude  for  the  per- 
manent welfare  of  his  people.  "  And  I  advise 
you  to  be  discreet  in  those  parts  of  the  world  ; 
and  may  the  simplicity,  humility,  and  serious 
sincerity  of  the  Christian  life  and  doctrine  be 
your  aim  and  attainment,  in  the  peace  and 
plenty  you  are  blessed  withal."  This  was  his 
last  exhortation  to  the  people  of  Pennsylvania. 

Although  in  the  planting  of  that  colony  he 
had  not  realised  the  full  desire  of  his  soul,  yet 
he  had  been  a  distinguished  instrument  in  the 
hand  of  the  Governor  of  nations  to  do  a  great 
work ;  greater,  perhaps,  than  he  was  himself 
aware  of ;  at  least,  in  the  influence  it  was  to 
exert  upon  the  minds  of  men  of  future  genera- 
tions, and  the  governments  of  the  world.  A 
large  part  of  mankind  is  experiencing,  at  this 
day,  the  safety  and  benefit,  both  to  church  and 
state,  of  the  principles  of  perfect  religious  equal- 
ity and  liberty  of  conscience  for  all  men,  which 
he  was  the  first  to  establish  and  test ;  and  they 
are  beginning,  at  length,  more  generally  to  ap- 
preciate that  other  great  principle,  which  lay 
at  the  foundation  of  his  Commonwealth, — in- 
violable peace. 


For  "The  Friend." 

Names  of  places  in  the  United  States- 

The  frequent  occurrence  of  the  same  name 
to  towns  in  this  country,  has  been  found  a 
cause  of  perplexity  to  persons  whose  letters  are 
not  accurately  directed  to  the  state  and  county 
they  are  intended  to  reach.  And  with  our 
grasping  disposition  for  the  acqusition  of  new 
territory,  it  seems  probable  the  evil  may  be  ex- 
tended, unless  a  corrective  is  applied. 

The  following  article  is  extracted  from  a 


late  number  of  Chambers'  Edinburgh  Journal, 
and  is  offered  tor  insertion  in  "  The  Friend. 

"  There  is  perhaps  nothing  in  which  the 
Americans  have  displayed  so  little  of  their 
usual  ingenuity  and  originality,  as  in  the  choice 
of  names  for  the  various  places  in  their  terri- 
tories. The  names  of  the  principal  towns  and 
counties  in  Britain — particularly  those  of  Eng- 
land— have  been  repeatedly  applied  to  counties 
and  towns  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
The  names  of  the  most  famous  cities  of  ancient 
and  modern  times  in  the  old  world  have  been 
selected  for  the  towns  and  cities  of  the  new  ; 
and  the  Americans  have  practised  with  great 
zeal,  that  species  of  hero-worship  that  assigns  to 
places  the  names  of  distinguished  men.  It  may 
not  be  uninteresting  to  give,  on  the  authority 
of  a  gazetteer  recently  published  by  Sherman 
and  Smith  of  New  York,  some  account  of  the 
extent  to  which  this  method  of  nomenclature 
has  been  adopted  in  the  United  States. 

Commencing  with  the  great  names  of  anti- 
quity, we  find  that  there  are  eighteen  counties, 
townships,  towns,  villages,  and  other  minor 
places  bearing  the  name  of  Athens.  Of  this 
number  there  are  two  which  appear  to  be  well 
worthy  of  the  name.  One  is  situated  in  the 
state  of  Ohio,  on  a  peninsula  formed  by  a  bend 
in  the  river  Hockhocking  :  the  whole  appear- 
ance is  stated  to  be  picturesque  and  imposing. 
It  contains  only  710  inhabitants,  but  is  the 
seat  of  the  Ohio  University,  which  has  a  pre- 
sident, five  professors,  and  165  students,  with 
2500  volumes  in  its  libraries.  The  college 
edifice  is  built  on  an  eminence  in  the  south  part 
of  the  town,  with  a  beautiful  green  of  several 
acres  in  front.  The  other  Athens  is  in  the 
country  of  Georgia,  with  3000  inhabitants.  It 
also  contains  a  university,  with  a  president  and 
six  professors.  The  state  of  New  York  con- 
tains a  township  named  Sparta,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  nearly  6000  ;  while  other  twelve  Spar- 
tas  are  found  in  other  states.  In  1777,  a 
township  named  Corinth,  was  settled  in  the 
state  of  Vermont ;  it  now  contains  1790  inhab- 
itants. The  name  of  a  village  on  the  Hudson 
river  has  lately  been  changed  from  '  Jesup's 
Landing'  to  Corinth  ;  and  the  state  of  Georgia 
contains  another  Corinth,  which  has  about  thir- 
ty houses.  The  representative  of  Babylon  is 
a  village  in  New  York  State,  with  a  population 
of  250  ;  and  on  the  river  Susquehanna,  is  found 
a  Ninevah,  with  a  population  of  125.  Rome 
has  in  modern,  as  she  did  in  ancient  times, 
taken  the  lead  of  Carthage  ;  for  wc  find  that 
the  places  bearing  the  former  name  are  four- 
teen in  number,  while  of  the  latter  there  are 
only  twelve.  It  happens  also  curiously  enough 
that  the  capital  of  Athens  county,  in  Ohio,  is 
named  Athens,  while  two  of  its  towns  are  term- 
ed Rome  and  Carthage.  There  are,  in  various 
states,  four  Delphis,  which  no  doubt  will  contain 
many  village  oracles;  and  though  Leonidas 
fell  at  Thermopylae  yet  there  is  a  Leonidas  in 
the  state  of  Michigan,  whose  population  out- 
runs the  glorious  !300  by  110.  The  ancients 
had  one  Arcadia,  the  Americans  have  three ; 
and  of  four  Atticns,  one  is  described  as  a  vil- 
lage in  the  township  of  Venice,  Seneca  county, 
state  of  Ohio.  Ithaca  is  the  name  of  a  town- 
ship with  a  population  of  5650,  in  New  York 
state;  and  a  village  in  Ohio.    The  ruins  of  the 
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great  Memphis  have  long  been  buried  in  silent  other  states.  There  area  Bombay  and  a  Del- 
obscurity  under  the  mud  of  the  Nile,  but  an- j  hi  in  New  York,  and  a  Calcutta  and  a  Delhi  in 
other  Memphis  now  rears  its  head  on  an  ele-jOhio.  There  is  a  Persia  in  Missouri,  and  an- 
vated  bluff  of  the  Mississippi  river,  contains  other  in  New  York.  At  the  junction  of  the 
3300  inhabitants,  and  possesses,  which  the  an- 1 Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers  there  is  a  Cairo  ; 
cient  Memphis  in  all  its  glories  never  had, land  the  state  of  Michigan  contains  the  town- 
three  printing-offices  and  three  weekly  news- !  ship  of  Bengal.  In  Maine  there  is  a  township 
papers.  The  Asiatic  Troy,  though  it  caused  j  named  Levant ;  and  two  Rocky  Ridges  frown- 
noise  enough  in  the  eastern  world  3000  years 1  ing  on  each  other  from  opposite  sides  of  the 
ago,  is  scarcely  heard  of  now,  except  in  the !  Arkansas  river  are  called  the  Dardanelles, 
pages  of  Homer  and  Virgil,  but  a  new  Troy|    The  names  of  the  capital  cities  of  Europe 


has  arisen  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson,  which 
already  contains  20,000  inhabitants.  The 
other  American  Troys  are  12  in  number. 
Nor  are  the  names  of  ancient  poets,  philoso- 
phers, and  warriors,  found  in  less  profusion. 
Seven  places  in  ancient  times  claimed  the  hon- 
our of  having  given  birth  to  Homer,  but  six 
places  in  the  United  States  have  taken  his 
name.  There  are  a  Horace  and  a  Virgil  in  the 
state  of  New  York,  and  the  name  of  Ovid,  be- 
sides being  applied  to  a  township  in  the  same 
state,  is  also  found  in  Michigan,  Ohio,  and  In- 
diana. The  proportion  which  Senacas  bear  to 
Morals  is  as  ten  to  one  ;  and  there  is  one  Plato, 
with  one  Republic,  and   three  Republicans. 

The  great  Hannibal  of  antiquity 
crossed  the  European  Alps  2000  years  ago, 
but  his  name  has  now  crossed  the  Alleghany 
Mountains  of  the  new  world,  and  is  found  on 
the  banks  of  the  Mississippi.  The  name  of  his 
great  rival,  Scipio,  is  found  north  in  Michigan, 
west  in  Indiana,  and  east  in  New  York.  The 
states  of  Maine,  Ohio,  and  New  York,  contain 
each  a  Solon  ;  and  on  the  banks  of  lake  Erie 
there  is  an  Euclid.  New  York  also  possesses  a 
Cato  and  a  Cicero ;  while  the  former  is  again 
found  in  Illinois,  and  the  latter  in  Indiana. 
The  greatest  deities  in  Greece  and  Rome,  have 
likewise  their  representatives  ;  for  we  find  Ju- 
piter far  west  in  Arkansas,  Mars  in  Indiana 
and  Alabama,  Ceres  and  Apollo  in  Pennsylva- 
nia, and  Flora  in  Illinois.  Diana,  the  mighty 
huntress,  has  given  her  name  to  a  township  in 
New  York  ,  and  the  great  Minerva  is  found  in 
Ohio  and  Kentucky,  as  well  as  on  the  banks  of 
the  Hudson 

The  names  of  places  mentioned  in  Scripture 
have  also   been   extensively    made    use  of. 
There  is  a  Jerusalem  in  the  state  of  New  York, 
where  it  is  reported  that  Jemina  Wilkinson, 
the  founder  of  the  strange  religious  sect  called 
Shakers  resided,  and  died  in  1819-  Virginia 
contains  another  Jerusalem  ;  and  seven  states 
possess  each  a   Bethlehem.     The  name  of 
Goshen  is  used  nineteen,  and  that  of  Lebanon 
twenty-one  times.    Of  Canaans  there  are  thir 
teen,  and  of  Palestincs  eleven.    There  are 
seven  places  named  Mount  Carmel,  and  seven 
Mount  Sion.    There  is  a  Mount  Pisgah  in 
North  Carolina,  and  a  Mount  Sinai  in  New 
York.    There  are  also  twelve  Edens,  four 
Jerichos,   eight  Hebrons,    and  one  Emaus 
Names  have  also  been  brought  from  the  fai 
east  of  the  old  world,  and  given  to  places  in 
the  far  west  of  the  new.  There  is  a  Pekin  in  II 
linois,  with  a  weekly  newspaper  and  900  inhabi 
tants  ;  and  the  other  Pekins  are  four  in  number. 
Michigan  contains  a  China,  a  Nankin,  and  a 
Canton  ;  Ohio  a  Canton  and  a  Nankin  ;  New 
York  and  Maine  both  a  China  and  a  Canton 
and  the  other  eleven  Cantons  are  found  in  the 


are  found  in  great  profusion.    There  are  two 
Londons  and  ten  New  Londons.    One  of  the 
the  latter  is  situated  on  the  river  Thames  in 
Connecticut,  and  contains  a  population  of  5519. 
There  are  nine  Edinburghs,  the  largest  of 
which  is  in  the  state  of  New  York,  and  con- 
tains a  population  of  1485.    There  is  one 
Edina,  which,  appropriately  enough,  is  the 
capital  of  a  county  named  Scotland.    Of  Dub- 
lins  there  are  ten,  beside  an  Upper  and  a  Low- 
er Dublin.    There  are  nine  Lisbons,  two  Mad- 
rids,  and  five  Bernes  ;  and  though  there  are 
two  Switzerlands,  yet  there  is  neither  a  Spain 
nor  a  Portugal.    The  capital  of  Bourbon  coun- 
ty, in  Kentucky,  is  named  Paris  ;  and-though 
the  name  of  the  capital  of  France  is  applied  to 
twelve  other  places,  France  itself  is  nowhere 
to  be  found.    Orleans,  Lyons,  Brest,  Ver- 
sailles, Bordeaux,  Alsace,  and  other  French 
names,  have,  however,  been  extensively  used. 
Of  Copenhagens  there  are  three,  one  of  which 
is  situated  in  Denmark  county.    There  are 
five  Amsterdams,  four  Hollands,  a  Dutchman's 
point,  a  Dutch-Settlement,  aud  a  Dutchville. 
There  is  only  one  Christiana,  but  there  are  two 
Norways ;  while  there  are  three  Swedens,  and 
two  Stockholms.    Though  the  name  of  Berlin 
is  such  a  favourite  that  it  is  used  twenty  times, 
yet  there  is  not  a  single  Prussia.    The  largest 
of  the  twelve  Viennas  is  situated  in  Oneida 
county,  New  York,  and  contains  2530  inhabi 
tants.    There  are  ten  Warsaws,  one  of  which 
is  the  capital  of  a  county  named  Kosciusko ; 
and  of  four  Polands,  one  is  situated  in  the 
township  of  Russia,  New  York.    The  names 
of  Geneva,  Genoa,  Venice,  Milan,  Turin,  Ve 
rona,  Mantau,  Naples,  and  Palermo  are  found 
in  various  states.    There  is  neither  a  Constan- 
tinople nor  a  Stamboul  ;  but  the  Petersburghs 
are  eleven,  and  the  Moscows  nine  in  number 
The  ancient  names  borne  by  the  divisions  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  have  sprung  from  their 
long  sleep  into  new  life  in  the  United  States 
Perhaps  some  French  journalist  may  carry  his 
hatred  to  Albion,  which  he  styles  '  la  perfide,' 
so  far  as  to  quarrel  with  the  Americans  for 
giving  its  name  to  Orleans  county,  in  the  state 
of  New  York,  and  for  using  it  seven  times  be 
sides.    Of  Caledonias  there  are  ten,  of  Cam 
brias  five,  of  Hibernias  two.    Many  names 
have  likewise  been  derived  from  Scotch  and 
Irish  towns.    There  is  Glasgow  situated  on 
the  river  Missouri ;  the  other,  for  some  unstated 
reason,  is  made  the  capital  of  Barren  county, 
in  the  state  of  Kentucky  ;  while  a  third  is 
found  in  Ohio,  and  a  fourth  in  Delaware.  On 
the  Ohio  there  is  an  Aberdeen,  which  contains 
sixty  dwelling  houses,  six  stores  and  various 
mechanics'  shops  ;  while  a  village  of  the  same 
name  is  found  still  farther  west  in  the  state  of 
I  Mississippi.    New  York  state  contains  a  town- 


ship, named  Perth,  of  which  it  is  reported  that 
the  surface  is  rolling,  the  soil  clay  loam,  and 
the  population  737.    Dundee  is  represented  by 
a  township  in  Michigan,  near  the  Raisin  river, 
and  contains  a  population  of  773,  and  a  capital 
of  $8000  invested  in  manufactures.    On  a 
branch  of  the  Potomac  river,  in  the  state  of 
Virginia,  is  situated  the  village  of  Dumfries. 
In  Maine  there  is  a  Kilmarnock,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  319  ;  and  in  Virginia  another  contain- 
ing 140  inhabitants.    New  York  state  has  one 
Elgin,  and  Illinois  another.    Dunbar  is  the 
name  of  a  township  in  Pennsylvania,  contain- 
ing a  population  of  2070,  and  with  a  capital  of 
#90,208,  invested  in  manufactures.    '  A  fine 
farming  town'  in  New  Hampshire,  with  950 
inhabitants,  is  named  Dunbarton.    The  village 
of  Montrose,  in  Iowa,  is  described  as,  '  situated 
on  an  elevated  ground,  on  a  beautiful  prairie, 
and  commanding  a  view  of  the  Mississippi 
river,  and  of  the  surrounding  country  for 
twenty  miles."    It  is  opposite  to  the  notorious 
city  of  Nauvoo,  the  head-quarters  of  the  Mor- 
mons.   Another  Montrose,  with  three  printing- 
offices,  one  weekly  newspaper,  and  632  inhab- 
itants, is  the  capital  of  Susquehanna  county, 
in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania.    There  are  three 
counties  named  Lauderdale  in  the  southern 
states,  the  aggregate  population  of  which  is 
23,278,  of  whom  7332  are  slaves.    In  the 
county  of  Wayne,  there  is  a  river  Clyde  ;  there 
is  no  Greenock  at  its  mouth,  but  there  is  a 
Greenock  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Mississippi, 
in  the  state  of  Arkansas.    Beautifully  situated 
at  the  head  of  Belfast  bay,  on  the  west  side  of 
Penobscot  river,  in  the  state  of  Maine,  is  the 
town  of  Belfast,  with  a  printing-office,  a  weekly 
newspaper,  and  a  population  of  4186.  There 
are  two  Belfasts  in  Pennsylvania,  and  one  in 
each  of  the  states  of  New  York,  Ohio,  and 
Tennessee.    The  Antrims  are  six  in  number, 
and  the  Waterfords  thirteen.    There  is  a  Gal- 
way  in  New  York  ;  of  Coleraines  there  are 
eight ;  and  there  is  a  Gork  in  Ohio.    In  the 
state  of  Pennsylvania  alone  there  are  three 
Donegals,  and  the  same  state  contains  a  couple 
of  Armaghs. 

The  above  names  are  selected  almost  at  ran- 
dom, and  the  summary  could  be  considerably 
increased.  Nomenclature,  derived  from  places 
in  England,  however,  is  by  far  the  most  com- 
mon ;  and  indeed  it  may  be  said,  that  there  is 
scarcely  a  county  or  a  town  of  any  conse- 
quence between  the  Tweed  and  the  English 
channel,  but  has  given  name  a  dozen  times 
to  some  infant  location  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Atlantic.  These,  and  other  specimens, 
however,  we  must  reserve  for  another  occa- 
sion. 


The  Patent  Office. 

The  late  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Pa- 
tents, will,  we  understand,  form  a  volume  of 
six  hundred  pages,  and  one  of  the  most  instruc- 
tive and  useful  volumes  which  have  ever  ema- 
nated from  ,any  department  of  our  national 
government.  We  learn  from  an  abstract  of 
this  report,  which  has  come  under  our  obser- 
vation, that  the  whole  number  of  applications 
for  patents,  during  the  year  1845,  is  1246  ; 
the  whole  number  of  caveats  filed,  452.  The 
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number  of  patents  issued  in  1845,  is  502,  in- 
cluding re-issues,  additional  improvements,  and 
designs.  Patents  that  have  expired  during  the 
same  period  is  470.  The  receipts  of  the  office 
amount  to  $57,076  14;  of  which  sum  $8,223 
33  have  been  repaid  on  account  of  applications 
withdrawn,  &c.  The  expenses  of  the  office 
have  been,  for  salaries,  for  temporary  clerks, 
contingent  expenses,  compensation  of  District 
Judge,  library,  agricultural  statistics,  &c,  in 
all,  $31,172  32  ;  leaving  a  net  balance  of 
$11,080  49,  to  be  credited  to  the  Patent  Fund. 
Some  $3000  have  also  been  expended  for  the 
restoration  of  drawings,  models,  records,  &c. 
The  whole  number  of  patents  issued  by  the 
United  States  for  inventions,  up  to  January, 
1846,  is  14,562.  The  general  business  of  the 
office,  as  well  as  its  receipts,  during  the  past 
year,  has  greatly  increased  over  that  of  any 
former  year,  and  a  detailed  statement  of  it  must 
be  interesting,  as  it  furnishes  abundant  proof 
that  the  march  of  improvement  in  the  sciences 
and  arts  in  this  country,  continues  to  be  rapidly 
onward.  The  Register  of  the  Treasury  reports, 
on  the  1st  of  January,  1846,  a  balance  of 
$182,459  69  to  the  credit  of  the  Patent  Fund. 
— Late  paper. 

HISTORY 

OF  THE  RELIGIOUS  PROGRESS  OF  THE 

"People  called  Quakers"  in  Pennsylvania. 

BY  SAMUEL  SMITH. 
(Continued  from  page  214.) 

"  And  now,  my  dear  friend,  it  is  in  my  mind 
to  give  thee  a  short  account  of  the  dealings  of 
the  Lord  with  me  in  my  young  years ;  how 
he  brought  my  soul  through  fire  and  water. 
For  what  end  this  hath  lived  with  me,  I  know 
not,  unless  it  be  for  spiritual  communion  ;  for 
when  my  soul  is  lowest,  and  nearest  to  the 
Lord  in  the  simplicity  of  Truth,  then  is  my 
heart  opened,  and  my  mind  filled  with  divine 
love.  This  thing  I  desire  of  thee  to  consider 
inwardly,  when  thou  art  retired,  and  not  to 
judge  of  it  before  thou  hast  gone  through  it, 
and  then  judge  freely  as  thou  pleases.  I  was 
baptized  and  educated  in  the  way  of  the  church 
of  England  ;  I  went  to  school  to  a  minister 
thereof,  and  loved  and  honoured  him  greatly, 
and  he  showed  me  great  tenderness  and  re- 
spect. In  those  days  I  looked  on  the  ministers 
to  be  like  angels,  that  brought  the  glad  tidings 
of  salvation  to  the  children  of  men;  but  when 
I  was  about  fourteen  years  old,  I  went  to  live 
at  a  knight's  house,  who  kept  a  chaplain.  He 
used  to  pray  in  the  house  with  the  family  twice 
a  day.  I  observed  his  conversation.  I  saw  it 
was  vain,  and  thought  it  ought  not  to  be  so.  I 
was  troubled  in  my  mind,  and  began  to  think 
on  my  latter  end,  and  also  on  eternity,  and 
that  I  had  no  assurance  of  salvation  or  a  state 
of  happiness,  if  it  should  please  the  Lord  to 
send  the  messenger  of  death  to  call  me  away. 
So  the  fear  of  the  Lord  laid  hold  on  my  mind, 
and  I  began  to  search  the  Scriptures.  I  found 
that  they  testified  that  the  wicked  should  be 
turned  into  hell,  with  all  those  that  forget  God  ; 
and  I  saw  that  both  the  priest  and  the  people 
where  I  was  acquainted  did  forget  God,  as 
soon  as  they  came  off  their  knees,  or  from  their 
devotion.    I  was  much  afraid  of  hell,  and 


wanted  assurance  of  a  place  in  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.  Then  I  began  to  think  on  the  great 
promises  that  were  made  for  me  in  my  bap- 
tism, as  they  called  it,  whereby  they  said  I 
was  made  a  member  of  Christ,  a  child  of  God, 
&c,  and  that  I  should  renounce  the  devil,  and 
all  the  sinful  lusts  of  the  flesh,  and  should  keep 
God's  holy  will  and  commandments.  I  thought 
indeed,  that  this  was  the  way  to  obtain  a  place 
in  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  but  I  had  not  power 
to  do  what  I  ought  to  do,  nor  to  forsake  what 
I  ought  to  forsake  ;  for  I  was  very  proud,  vain 
and  airy.  But  as  I  was  thus  inwardly  exer- 
cised, and  outwardly  searching  the  Scriptures, 
my  understanding  was  more  and  more  opened, 
so  that  I  did  understand  several  things  I  read, 
and  took  notice  that  the  ministers  of  Christ, 
which  he  qualified  and  sent  forth  to  preach, 
were  to  do  it  freely  ;  for  Christ  said,  Freely  ye 
have  received,  freely  give ;  and  that  those 
that  ran  when  the  Lord  never  sent  them,  should 
not  profit  the  people  at  all.  Many  such  things 
opened  in  my  mind,  and  I  used  to  ponder  them, 
and  the- promise  to  the  flock  in  the  thirty-fourth 
of  Ezekiel,  that  the  Lord  would  seek  his  sheep, 
and  bind  up  that  which  was  broken,  and 
strengthen  that  which  was  sick,  &c.  These, 
and  such  like  portions  of  Scripture,  were  very 
comfortable  to  me,  for  I  was  sick  of  my  sins, 
and  my  heart  was  broken  many  times  before 
the  Lord.  I  thought,  Oh  !  that  1  had  lived  in 
the  days  of  Christ,  I  would  surely  have  been 
one  of  those  that  followed  him.  And  I  grieved 
because  the  Jews  crucified  him.  So  I  loved 
Christ  in  the  outward  appearance,  and  could 
have  said  as  Peter  did,  far  be  it  from  the  Lord 
to  suffer.  But  I  did  not  know  he  was  near  me 
by  his  holy  Spirit ;  but  I  was  convinced  that 
the  hireling  shepherds  were  not  the  ministers 
of  Christ,  by  the  testimonies  of  the  prophets, 
and  of  Christ  himself,  who  said,  By  their  fruits 
ye  shall  know  them.  So  I  left  going  to  hear 
them,  and  walked  alone ;  for  I  went  so  long 
till  a  fear  fell  on  me  in  the  worship-house,  and 
I  thought  it  would  be  but  just  were  1  made 
an  example.  And  when  I  was  about  fifteen 
years  old,  it  pleased  God  to  send  the  spirit  of 
grace  and  supplication  into  my  heart,  by  which 
I  prayed  continually  unto  the  Lord,  and  my 
form  of  prayers  went  from  me,  so  that  I  had 
no  life  in  them,  except  that  prayer  which  Christ 
taught  his  disciples  ;  I  have  always  had  a  rev- 
erent esteem  for  that  when  I  was  in  a  state  to 
pray.  But  I  found  that  the  Spirit  made  inter- 
cession in  me  for  me,  according  to  the  present 
wants  and  necessities  of  my  soul.  And  I  re- 
member one  expression,  that  used  to  run 
through  my  mind  very  often,  was  this  :  O, 
Lord !  preserve  me  in  thy  fear  and  in  thy 
Truth  ;  and  O,  Lord  !  show  me  thy  way,  and 
make  known  thy  mind  and  will  to  me.  And 
I  thought  I  was  ready  to  answer  it,  and  I  much 
desired  to  know  the  people  of  God  ;  for  my 
soul  cried,  O,  Lord  !  where  dost  thou,  where 
dost  thou  feed  thy  flock  ?  Why  should  I  be  as 
one  that  turns  aside  from  the  flocks  of  thy  com- 
panions 1  O,  the  drawing  cords  of  divine  love  ! 
O !  Thou  didst  draw  my  soul  with  longings 
and  breathings  after  the  knowledge  of  the  only 
true  God,  and  of  Jesus  Christ,  &c.  There 
was  then  no  condemnation  for  the  sins  of  igno- 
rance, which  the  Lord  winked  at,  but  he  called 


me  to  repent  and  forsake  my  pride  and  vain 
company,  which  was  a  great  cross  to  the  will 
of  the  flesh.  I  took  it  up  for  several  months, 
and  while  I  did  so,  my  soul  had  great  peace 
and  divine  comfort,  so  that  many  times  the  en- 
joyment of  the  divine  love  was  more  to  me 
than  my  natural  food,  or  any  outward  thing. 
I  remember  when  the  family  asked  me  why  I 
did  not  come  to  meat,  I  used  to  think  I  had 
meat  to  eat  they  knew  nothing  of.  In  those 
times  of  retirement,  I  had  manifestations  of  suf- 
ferings that  I  should  go  through,  and  a  sight  of 
several  things  which  I  met  with  since.  I  was 
then  convinced  that  the  Quakers  held  the  prin- 
ciples of  Truth,  and  that  their  ministry  was  the 
true  ministry  ;  but  I  dwelt  far  from  any  of 
them  ;  only  thus  it  had  happened :  when  I 
was  about  twelve  years  old,  I  was  at  a  meeting 
or  two  of  their's,  and  the  doctrine  of  a  man 
who  preached  there,  proved  to  me  (as  the  wise 
man  terms  it)  "  like  bread  cast  upon  the  wa- 
ters, for  it  was  found  after  many  days."  The 
sound  of  his  voice  seemed  to  be  in  my  mind 
when  I  was  alone,  and  some  of  his  words  came 
fresh  into  my  remembrance,  and  the  voice  and 
the  words  suited  with  the  exercise  of  my  mind. 
At  that  time  I  also  met  with  a  little  book  of 
their's,  which,  as  the  doctrine  it  contained 
agreed  with  the  doctrine  of  the  apostles,  con- 
firmed me  in  my  judgment  that  their  profession 
agreed  with  the  truth,  but  I  did  not  join  with 
them  ;  for  by  that  time  flesh  and  blood  began 
to  be  very  uneasy  under  the  yoke  of  retire- 
ment, and  to  groan  for  liberty. 

"  I  was  about  sixteen  years  old,  and  the  sub- 
tle enemy  was  near,  and  I  was  persuaded,  by 
reasoning  with  flesh  and  blood,  that  I  was  young 
and  might  take  a  little  more  pleasure,  and 
serve  God  when  I  was  older.  I  let  go  my  ex- 
ercise of  watching  and  praying,  left  retirement, 
and  let  my  love  out  to  visible  objects  ;  pride 
and  vanity  grew  up  again  ;  the  divine,  sweet, 
meek,  loving  spirit  withdrew,  and  I  could  not 
find  it  again  when  I  pleased,  although  I  did 
seek  it  sometimes.  I  could  have  been  pleased 
with  the  sweet  comforts  of  His  love,  yet  did  not 
like  to  bear  the  daily  cross ;  and  being  con- 
vinced that  was  the  Quakers'  principle,  and 
believing  they  did  enjoy  the  sweetness  of  di- 
vine love  in  their  meetings,  I  went  sometimes 
a  great  way  to  a  meeting,  to  seek  for  divine 
refreshment,  but  to  no  purpose  ;  for  I  was  like 
some  dry  stick  that  had  no  sap  nor  virtue,  unto 
which  rain  or  sunshine,  summer  or  winter,  are 
all  alike  :  thus  it  was  with  me  for  about  three 
years.  Oh,  the  remembrance  of  that  misspent 
time !  The  tribulation  that  came  on  my  for 
my  disobedience,  is  never  to  be  forgotten. 

"  When  I  was  about  nineteen  years  of  age, 
it  pleased  the  Almighty  to  send  his  quickening 
Spirit  again  into  my  heart,  and  his  light  shined 
into  my  mind  :  all  my  transgressions  were  set 
in  order  before  me,  and  I  was  made  deeply 
sensible  of  my  great  loss.  Oh  !  then,  the  vials 
of  the  wrath  of  an  angry  Father  were  poured 
out  on  the  transgressing  nature  !  Then  I  cried, 
Wo  is  me  !  wo  is  me  !  I  am  undone ;  I  have 
slain  the  babe  of  grace  ;  I  have  crucified  the 
Lord  of  life  and  glory  to  myself  afresh,  al- 
though I  have  not  put  him  to  open  shame.  I 
had  been  preserved  in  moral  honesty  in  all  re- 
spects, that  I  durst  not  tell  a  lie  or  speak  an 
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evil  word,  and  could  be  trusted  in  any  place 
and  in  any  thing ;  for  this  would  be  in  my  mind 
many  times,  that  if  1  was  not  faithful  in  the 
unrighteous  mammon,  I  should  not  be  trusted 
with  the  heavenly  treasure ;  but  notwithstand- 
ing my  righteousness,  he,  whose  eye  penetrates 
all  hearts,  found  me  so  guilty,  that  I  thought 
there  was  no  mercy  for  me.  Oh  !  that  testi- 
mony of  our  blessed  Lord  Jesus  I  found  to  be 
true :  Except  your  righteousness  exceed  the 
righteousness  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees, 
there  is  no  admittance  into  the  kingdom  of  hea- 
ven or  favour  of  God.  But  after  many  days 
and  nights  of  sorrow  and  great  anguish,  having 
no  one  to  speak  to,  it  came  into  my  mind  to 
give  myself  up  into  the  hands  of  God  ;  and  I 
said,  Oh,  Lord !  if  I  perish,  it  shall  be  at  the 
gate  of  thy  mercy,  for  if  thou  cast  me  into  hell, 
1  cannot  help  myself,  therefore  I  will  give  up 
my  soul,  my  life,  and  all,  into  thy  holy  hands ; 
do  thy  pleasure  by  me,  thy  judgments  are  just, 
for  I  have  slighted  thy  sweet  love,  and  have 
slain  the  babe  of  grace.  As  I  thus  sunk  down 
into  death,  and  owned  and  submitted  to  the 
judgments  of  God,  my  heart  was  broken,  which 
before  was  hard ;  and  it  pleased  my  merciful 
Father  to  cause  his  divine,  sweet  love  to  spring 
again  in  my  hard,  dry  and  barren  soul,  as  a 
spring  of  living  water  ;  the  fire  of  the  wrath  of 
God  was  mightily  abated,  and  my  soul  felt  the 
compassionate  bowels  of  a  tender  Saviour.  I 
had  living  hope  raised  in  my  mind  ;  yet  great- 
er afflictions  came  afterwards,  so  that  I  may 
say  by  experience,  '  Strait  is  the  gate,  and 
narrow  is  the  way  indeed,  that  leads  to  life ;' 
and  I  have  cause  to  believe,  none  but  such  as 
are  made  willing  to  be  stripped  of  all  that  be- 
longs to  self,  or  the  old  man,  and  become  as  a 
little  child,  can  rightly  or  truly  enter  in  at  the 
strait  gate.  And  I  find  by  experience,  that  no 
vulture's  eye,  no  venomous  beast,  nor  lofty 
lion's  whelp,  can  look  into  or  tread  in  this  holy 
narrow  way,  although  it  is  our  king's  highway. 
Oh  !  the  longing  that  there  is  in  my  soul,  that 
all  might  consider  it ! 

"  I  thought  all  was  well,  the  worst  is  now 
over,  and  I  am  again  taken  into  the  favour  of 
God  ;  and  I  was  in  an  elevation  of  joy,  though 
inwardly  in  silence :  but  in  a  few  days  my  soul 
was  led  into  a  wilderness,  where  there  was  no 
way,  no  guide,  no  light,  that  I  could  see,  but 
darkness  such  as  might  be  felt ;  for  the  hor- 
rors of  it  were  such,  that  when  it  was  night  I 
wished  for  morning,  and  when  it  was  morning 
I  wished  for  evening.  The  Lord  was  near,  but 
I  knew  it  not ;  he  had  brought  my  soul  into 
the  wilderness,  and  there  he  pleaded  with  me 
by  his  fiery  law  and  righteous  judgments.  The 
day  of  the  Lord  came  upon  me,  which  burnt 
as  an  oven  in  my  bosom,  till  all  pride  and  van- 
ity were  burnt  up,  my  former  delights  were 
gone,  my  old  heavens  were  passed  away  with- 
in me,  as  with  fire,  and  I  had  as  much  exercise 
in  my  mind  as  I  could  bear,  day  and  night,  for 
several  months,  and  not  a  drop  of  divine  com- 
fort. I  could  compare  my  heart  to  nothing, 
unless  it  were  a  coal  of  fire  or  a  hot  iron  ;  no 
brokenness  or  tenderness  of  spirit,  although  I 
cried  to  God  continually,  yet  not  one  tear  could 
issue  from  my  eyes.  Oh  !  the  days  of  sorrow 
and  nights  of  anguish  that  I  went  through  ;  no 
tongue  can  utter  or  heart  conceive,  which  hath 


not  gone  through  the  like.  I  could  have  wish- 
ed 1  had  been  some  other  creature,  that  I  might 
not  have  known  such  anguish  and  sorrow.  I 
thought  all  other  creatures  were  in  their  proper 
places  ;  but  my  troubles  were  aggravated  by 
the  strong  oppression  and  temptation  of  Satan, 
who  was  very  unwilling  to  lose  his  subject.  So 
he  raised  all  his  forces,  and  made  use  of  all  his 
armour,  which  he  had  in  the  house ;  and  I 
found  him  to  be  like  a  strong  man  armed,  in- 
deed, for  he  would  not  suffer  me  to  enter  into 
resignation,  but  would  have  me  look  into  mys- 
teries that  appertain  to  salvation,  with  an  eye 
of  carnal  reason;  and  because  I  could  not  so 
comprehend,  he  caused  me  to  question  the 
truth  of  all  things  that  are  left  upon  record  in 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  would  have  persuaded 
me  into  the  Jews'  opinion  concerning  Christ. 
(To  be  continued.) 

For  "The Friend." 

TRACT  ASSOCIATION. 

At  an  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Tract  Associa- 
tion of  Friends,  held  Third  month  18th,  1846, 
the  following  Friends  were  appointed  officers  of 
the  Association  for  the  ensuing  year,  viz. : 

Clerk. — Joseph  Scattergood. 

Treasurer. — Joseph  Snowdon. 

Managers. — Nathan  Kite,  John  C.  Allen, 
William  M.  Collins,  Edward  Richie,  Josiah  H. 
Newbold,  Paul  W.  Newhall,  Horatio  C.  Wood, 
Samuel  Bettle,  jr.,  William  C.  Ivins,  Joseph 
Kite,  William  H.  Brown,  Charles  Evans,  Is- 
rael H.  Johnson,  William  Bettle,  Charles  J. 
Allen. 

ANNUAL  EEPOET. 

To  the  Tract  Association  of  Friends. 

The  Managers  present  the  following  Report 
of  their  proceedings  for  the  past  year. 

The  stock  of  Tracts  on  hand  Third 
month  1st,  1845,  was  137,078 

There  have  been  printed  since,  124,718 

Making  a  total  of  261,796 
The  number  of  Tracts  taken  from 
the  Depository  during  the  year  has 
been  ~  103,367 

And  we  had  on  hand  Third  month 
1st  of  the  present  year,  158,429 

Our  Auxiliaries  have  taken  during  the  year 
22,073,  and  the  New  England  Tract  Associa- 
tion, 300. 

Of  those  which  have  been  distributed  in  and 
about  Philadelphia,  2,537  have  been  placed  in 
the  Prisons,  Alms-house,  and  House  of  Refuge ; 
3,323  have  been  given  for  distribution  in  First- 
day  and  other  schools,  including  those  for  co- 
loured children  ;  708  were  placed  on  steam- 
boats and  railroad  cars;  2,400  were  given  to 
the  agents  of  several  missionary  societies,  to 
distribute  as  they  thought  best ;  8,860  were 
taken  for  the  use  of  seamen  and  boatmen  on 
the  Delaware  and  Schuylkill ;  618  for  distri- 
bution at  the  soup-houses  ;  650  at  the  Tempe- 
rance Hall ;  900  among  Universalists  and  Uni- 
tarians ;  100  among  medical  students,  and  100 
among  Jews. 

For  distribution  in  the  interior  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, 4,190  have  been  taken  ;  in  Maine,  500  ; 


in  New  Hampshire,  578  ;  in  Vermont,  150  ; 
in  Massachusetts,  440  ;  in  Rhode  Island,  200  ; 
in  New  England,  state  not  named,  275  ;  in 
New  York  City  and  State,  2,510  ;  in  New  Jer- 
sey, 3,183;  in  Delaware,  55;  in  Maryland, 
1,963;  in  Virginia,  562;  in  North  Carolina, 
1,074;  in  Georgia,  1,000;  in  Mississippi, 
410  ;  in  New  Orleans,  714  ;  in  Arkansas,  50  ; 
in  Tennessee,  90  ;  in  Indiana,  2,120  ;  in  Ohio, 
3,388  ;  in  Canada,  1,701 ;  in  Brazil,  817;  50 
were  given  to  the  Seminole  Indians,  and  250 
to  the  American  Peace  Society.  Beside  these, 
22,590  have  been  taken  for  general  distribu- 
tion, and  8,487  have  been  sold  for  cash. 

Four  new  Tracts  have  been  stereotyped 
since  our  last  report,  under  the  following  titles  : 

No.  82.  "  An  Account  of  the  Society  of 
Friends." 

No.  86.  "  Covetousness  ;  or  the  Prevalence 
and  Sinfulness  of  an  inordinate  desire  for  Gain. 
By  William  Penn." 

No.  87.  "  A  brief  Account  of  Samuel  Neale, 
a  Minister  of  the  Society  of  Friends." 

No.  88.  »  A  Memoir  of  Frederick  Smith, 
written  by  himself." 

Eleven  small  books  have  been  prepared,  and 
directed  to  be  stereotyped,  under  the  following 
titles,  viz.  : 

"  Dialogue  on  War,  as  between  a  Father 
and  Son." 

"  Dialogue  on  Dress,  as  between  a  Mother 

and  Daughter." 
"     Do.     on  Music,       "  " 
"  The  Northern  Humming  Bird." 
"  The  Blue  Bird  and  House  Wren." 
"  The  Black,  Polar,  and  Grizzly  Bears." 
"  The  Fish." 
"  The  Bison  or  Buffalo." 
"  The  Beaver." 
"  The  Orioles." 
"  The  Swallows." 

When  these  are  all  published,  our  series  of 
Juvenile  Books  will  consists  of  twenty-one  diff- 
erent books. 

We  had  on  hand  at  the  time  of  the 
last  report,  2,178 

We  have  printed  since,  16,314 

Making  a  total  of  18,492 
We  have  sold  during  the  year,  3,780 

And  our  stock  on  hand  is  14,712 


Owing  to  unexpected  difficulties,  considera- 
ble delay  has  occurred  in  getting  them  ready 
for  publication.  Further  experience  in  pub- 
lishing will  probably  enable  us  to  issue  them 
in  a  shorter  period  after  they  have  received  the 
sanction  of  the  Managers.  We  have  found 
considerable  difficulty  in  procuring  suitable 
matter  for  this  kind  of  books.  We  think  it 
very  desirable  that  the  number  and  variety  of 
our  Juvenile  publications  should  be  increased  ; 
but  fear,  unless  Friends  qualified,  and  interest- 
ed in  the  undertaking,  and  who  have  leisure  for 
the  work,  come  forward  to  assist  in  it,  we  shall 
not  obtain  such  an  assortment  as  will  render 
the  experiment  successful  and  satisfactory.  We 
would  therefore  invite  attention  to  the  subject, 
believing  that  there  are  many,  especially 
among  our  women  Friends,  who  might  render 
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us  very  efficient  service  in  this  department.  It 
is  to  females  that  the  feelings  of  children  are 
best  known  ;  and  we  cannot  but  deem  them 
well  qualified  for  the  preparation  of  such  books 
as  are  most  needed  by  juvenile  readers.  We 
are  glad  to  acknowledge  their  aid  has  not  been 
entirely  withheld. 

It  will  be  seen  that  those  directed  to  be  pub- 
lished this  year  are  principally  on  Natural  His- 
tory. They  have  been  compiled  mostly  from 
Wilson's  Ornithology  and  Godman's  Natural 
History ;  and  whilst  giving  correct  descrip- 
tions of  the  habits  and  appearances  of  various 
animals,  we  hope  they  will  prove  instructive 
and  interesting. 

An  edition  of  20,000  Almanacs  for  1846 
was  printed,  which  has  been  nearly  all  sold  or 
distributed.  This  publication  still  continues  to 
meet  with  favour  ;  and  we  believe  that  it  has 
in  some  neighbourhoods  taken  the  place  of  al- 
manacs, the  miscellaneous  reading  in  which 
was  of  a  very  exceptionable  character.  We 
have  selected  matter  for  one  for  the  year  1847, 
and  have  directed  an  edition  of  20,000  to  be 
printed.  It  will  be  ready  for  sale,  we  hope,  in 
a  few  weeks.  The  prompt  disposal  of  these  is 
desirable,  and  Friends  might  procure  its  intro- 
duction into  their  respective  neighbourhoods, 
by  informing  storekeepers  and  others  of  its  cha- 
racter, and  using  their  efforts  to  induce  them 
to  keep  it  for  sale.  Being  calculated  for  three 
meridians,  it  is  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  in- 
habitants of  a  very  extensive  district  of  .coun- 
try ;  and  with  due  exertions  on  the  part  of 
those  interested  in  it,  a  much  larger  number 
than  that  at  present  printed,  might  be  disposed 
of. 

One  new  Auxiliary  has  been  recognized, 
under  the  title  of  the  "New  Garden,  Chester 
County,  Auxiliary."  We  regret  that  so  few 
of  our  distant  fellow-members  are  willing  to 
co-operate  in  this  useful  work,  by  forming 
Auxiliaries  in  their  respective  neighbourhoods. 
Where  no  Auxiliary  can  be  formed,  two  or 
three  individuals  might,  without  any  formal  or- 
ganization, be  the  means  of  disseminating  our 
Tracts.  Those  who,  from  a  desire  to  benefit 
others,  engage  in  this  service,  we  doubt  not, 
will  find  in  the  fulfilment  of  the  duty,  compen- 
sation for  the  necessary  expenditure  of  time 
and  money. 

The  Association  has  now  88  Tracts,  the 
fruit  of  thirty  years'  labour.  During  that  pe- 
riod, others  have  been  issued  for  a  time,  and 
then  for  various  causes  have  been  withdrawn 
from  our  series.  The  collection  we  deem  a 
valuable  one,  containing  treatises  on  a  variety 
of  important  subjects.  Their  contents  may, 
we  think,  be  safely  recommended,  as  embrac- 
ing matter  of  weighty  and  serious  import. 
Many  exhibit  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  as 
professed  by  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends  ; 
and  in  a  form  more  likely  to  be  read  by  the 
general  reader  than  more  extensive  publica- 
tions, maintain, those  clear  spiritual  views  so 
ably  advocated  by  Fox,  Barclay  and  Penn. 
The  general  reception  of  these  doctrines  and 
testimonies  by  mankind,  we  believe  to  be  inti- 
mately connected  with  their  true  happiness. 
Our  biographical  sketches  exemplify  the  effica- 
cy of  these  principles,  in  the  lives  of  those  who. 
through  Divine  Grace,  have  been  made  wH- 


ling  to  surrender  themselves  to  do  the  Lord's 
will. 

There  is  an  increasing  disposition  in  the 
community  to  read.  A  spirit  of  inquiry  is 
abroad,  and  seems  to  pervade  all  classes.  The 
pens  of  many  are  busily  employed,  and  the 
press  daily  pours  forth  productions  of  a  fasci- 
nating, though  very  evil  tendency.  Notwith- 
standing this  abundant  supply  of  reading,  our 
Tracts  are  still  in  demand,  and  in  many  instan- 
ces are  eagerly  sought  for.  Let  Friends  then 
be  encouraged,  with  patient  industry  to  con- 
tinue the  distribution  of  these  publications. 
The  time,  we  believe,  will  come,  when  the  doc- 
trines they  advocate  will  more  generally  be 
spread  through  the  earth  ;  and  we  should  be 
thankful  if  our  labours  do,  in  the  smallest  de- 
gree, contribute  to  hasten  that  period. 

Signed  by  direction  and  on  behalf  of  the 
Board  of  Managers, 

Josiah  H.  Newbold,  Cleric. 

Philadelphia,  Third  month  10th,  1846. 

Perspiration. — The  exhalation  from  the 
skin  being  so  constant  and  extensive,  its  bad 
effects,  when  confined,  suggest  an  important 
rule  of  conduct,  namely,  that  of  frequently 
changing  and  airing  the  clothes,  so  as  to  free 
them  from  every  impurity.  It  is  an  excellent 
plan,  for  instance,  to  wear  two  sets  of  flannels, 
each  being  worn  and  aired  by  turn  on  alter- 
nate days.  The  effect  is  at  first  scarcely  per- 
ceptible, but  in  the  course  of  time  its  advan- 
tages and  comfort  become  manifest,  as  the  writ- 
er has  amply  experienced.  For  the  same  rea- 
son, a  practice  common  in  Italy  merits  univer- 
sal adoption.  Instead  of  beds  being  made  up 
in  the  morning  the  moment  they  are  vacated, 
and  while  still  saturated  with  the  nocturnal 
exhalations  which,  before  morning,  become 
sensible  even  to  smell  in  a  bed-room,  the  bed- 
clothes are  thrown  over  the  backs  of  chairs, 
the  matrasses  shaken  up,  and  the  windows 
thrown  open  for  the  greater  part  of  the  day  v  so 
as  to  secure  a  thorough  and  cleansing  ventila- 
tion. This  practice,  so  consonant  to  reason, 
imparts  a  freshness  which  is  peculiarly  grate- 
ful and  conducive  to  sleep  ;  and  its  real  value 
may  be  inferred  from  the  well-known  fact,  that 
the  opposite  practice,  carried  to  an  extreme,  as 
in  the  dwellings  of  the  poor,  where  three  or 
four  beds  are  often  huddled  up,  with  all  their 
impurities,  in  a  small  room,  is  a  fruitful  source 
of  fever  and  bad  health,  even  where  ventilation 
during  the  day  and  nourishment  are  not  defi- 
cient. In  the  abodes  of  the  poor  Irish  residing 
in  Edinburgh,  I  have  seen  bedding  for  fourteen 
persons  spread  over  one  floor,  not  exceeding 
twelve  feet  square ;  and  when  morning  came, 
the  beds  were  huddled  above  one  another,  to 
make  a  sitting-room  during  the  day  ;  and  at 
night  were  again  laid  down,  charged  with  ac- 
cumulated exhalations.  If  fever  were  not  to 
appear  in  such  circumstances,  it  would  be  in- 
deed marvellous ;  and  we  ought  to  learn  from 
this,  that  if  the  extreme  be  so  injurious,  the 
lesser  degree  implied  in  the  prevalent  practice 
cannot  be  wholesome,  and  ou^ht,  therefore,  not 
to  be  retained  when  it  can  be  so  easily  done 
away  with. — Combe. 


Hunting  Ostriches  and  Wild  Horses. 

We  had  taken  three  brace  of  birds,  when 
an  ostrich  starting  before  us,  Candioti,  junior, 
gave  the  war-whoop  of  pursuit  to  his  Guacho 
followers,  and  to  me  the  well-known  intimation 
of"  Vamos,  Sefior  Don  Juan."  Off  went,  or 
rather  flew,  the  Gauchos ;  my  steed  bounded 
away  in  their  company  ;  and  we  were  now, 
instead  of  tracking  an  invisible  bird  through 
tufted  grass,  in  full  cry  after  the  nimble,  con- 
spicuous, and  athletic  ostrich.  With  crest 
erect,  and  angry  eye,  towering  above  all  herb- 
age, our  game  flew  from  us,  by  the  combined 
aid  of  wings  and  limbs,  at  the  rate  of  sixteen 
miles  an  hour.  The  chase  lasted  half  that 
time  ;  when  an  Indian  peon,  starting  ahead  of 
the  close  phalanx  of  his  mounted  competitors, 
whirled  his  balos,  with  admirable  grace  and 
dexterity,  around  his  head,  and  with  deadly 
aim  flung  them  over  the  half-running,  half-fly- 
ing, but  now  devoted  ostrich.  Irretrievably 
entangled,  down  came  the  giant  bird,  rolling, 
fluttering,  panting ;  and  being  in  an  instant 
despatched,  the  company  of  the  field  stripped 
him  of  his  feathers,  stuck  them  in  their  girdles, 
and  left  the  plucked  and  mangled  carcase  in 
the  plain,  a  prey  to  the  vultures  which  were 
already  hovering  around  us.  We  now  came 
upon  an  immense  herd  of  wild  horses,  and 
Candioti,  junior  said,  "  Now,  Sefior  Don  Juan, 
I  must  show  you  how  we  tame  a  colt."  So 
saying,  the  word  was  given  for  the  pursuit  of 
the  herd,  and  off  once  more,  like  lightning, 
started  the  Gaucho  horsemen,  Candioti  and 
myself  keeping  up  with  them.  The  herd  con- 
sisted of  about  two  thousand  horses  ;  neighing 
and  snorting,  with  ears  erect  and  flowing  tails, 
their  manes  outspread  to  the  wind,  affrighted 
the  moment  they  were  conscious  of  pursuit. 
The  Gauchos  set  up  their  usual  cry  ;  the  dogs 
were  left  in  the  distance ;  and  it  was  not  till  we 
had  followed  the  flock  at  full  speed,  and  with- 
out a  check,  for  five  miles,  that  the  two  head- 
most peons  launched  their  baloses  at  the  horse 
which  each  had  respectively  singled  out  of  the 
herd.  Down  to  the  ground,  with  frightful  som- 
ersets, came  two  gallant  colts.  The  herd  con- 
tinued its  headlong  flight,  leaving  behind  their 
two  prostrate  companions.  Upon  these  the 
whole  band  of  Gauchos  now  ran  in  ;  lazos 
were  applied  to  tie  their  legs;  one  man  held 
clown  the  head  of  each  horse,  and  another  the 
hind  quarters,  while,'  with  singular  rapidity 
and  dexterity,  other  two  Gauchos  put  the  sad- 
dles and  bridles  on  their  fallen,  trembling,  and 
nearly  frantic  victims.  This  done,  the  two 
men  who  had  brought  down  the  colts,  bestrode 
them  as  they  still  lay  on  the  ground.  In  a 
moment,  the  lazos  which  bound  their  legs  were 
loosed,  and  at  '1110  same  time  a  shout  from  the 
field  so  frightened  the  potros,  that  they  started 
on  all  fours,  but,  to  their  astonishment,  each 
with  a  rider  on  his  back,  rivcttcd  as  it  were  to 
the  saddle,  and  controlling  them  by  means  of 
a  never-beforc-drcamt-of  bit  in  his  mouth.  The 
animals  made  a  simultaneous  and  most  surpris- 
ing vault;  they  reared,  plunged,  and  kicked; 
now  they  started  off  at  full  gallop,  and  anon 
stopped  short  in  their  career,  with  their  heads 
between  their  legs,  endeavouring  to  throw  their 
riders.    "  Que  czperanza  !"  "  Vain  hope,  in- 
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deed !"  Immovable  sat  the  two  Tape  Indians  : 
they  smiled  at  the  unavailing  efforts  of  the  tur- 
bulent and  outrageous  animals  to  unseat  them  ; 
and  in  less  than  an  hour  from  the  time  of  their 
mounting,  it  was  very  evident  who  were  to  be 
the  masters.  The  horses  did  their  very  worst, 
the  Indians  never  lost  either  the  security  or 
the  grace  of  their  seats  ;  till,  after  two  hours  of 
the  most  violent  efforts  to  rid  themselves  of 
their  burden,  the  horses  were  so  exhausted, 
that,  drenched  in  sweat,  with  gored  and  palpi- 
tating sides,  and  hanging  down  their  heads, 
they  stood  for  five  minutes  together,  panting 
and  confounded,  but  they  made  not  a  single 
effort  to  move.  Then  came  the  Gaucho's  turn 
to  exercise  his  most  positive  authority.  Hith- 
erto he  had  been  entirely  upon  the  defensive. 
His  object  was  simply  to  keep  his  seat,  and 
tire  out  his  horse.  He  now  wanted  to  move  it 
in  a  given  direction ;  wayward,  zigzag,  often 
interrupted  was  his  course  at  first ;  still  the 
Gaucho  made  for  a  given  point ;  and  they  ad- 
vanced towards  it,  till,  at  the  end  of  three  hours, 
the  now  mastered  animals  moved  in  nearly  a 
direct  line,  and  in  company  with  the  other 
horses,  to  the  questo,  or  small  subordinate  es- 
tablishment on  the  estate,  to  which  we  were 
repairing.  When  we  got  there,  the  two  horses, 
which  so  shortly  before  had  been  free  as  the 
wind,  they  tied  to  the  stake  of  the  corral,  the 
slaves  of  lordly  man  ;  and  all  hope  was  at  an 
end. — Robertson's  Paraguay. 

THE  QUESTIONER. 

BY  ROBERT  NICOL. 

I  ask  not  for  his  lineage, 

I  ask  not  for  his  name ; 
If  manliness  be  in  his  heart, 

He  noble  birth  may  claim. 
I  care  not  though  of  this  world's  wealth 

But  slender  be  his  part, 
If"  Yes"  you  answer,  when  I  ask — 

Hath  he  a  true  man's  heart  ? 

I  ask  not  from  what  land  he  came, 

Nor  where  his  youth  was  nursed  ; 
If  pure  the  stream,  it  matters  not, 

The  spot  from  whence  it  burst. 
The  palace  or  the  hovel, 

Where  first  his  life  began, 
I  seek  not  of :  but  answer  this — 

Is  he  an  honest  man  ? 

Nay,  blush  not  now — what  matters  it 

Where  first  he  drew  his  breath  ? 
A  manger  was  the  cradle-bed, 

Of  Him  of  Nazareth. 
Be  nought,  be  any,  every  thing, 

I  care  not  what  you  be, 
If  "  Yes"  the  answer,  when  I  ask — 

Art  thou  pure,  true,  and  free  ? 


At  a  dinner  on  the  7th  of  June  last,  given 
by  the  East  India  Company,  Sir  H.  Pottinger 
stated,  that  he  had  perused  a  late  edict  by  the 
Emperor  of  China,  wherein  the  emperor  in- 
forms his  subjects  that  he  had  heard  read  to 
him  extracts  from  a  book  entitled  the  "Holy 
Scriptures,"  the  purport  of  which  appeared  to 
him  to  be  replete  with  virtuous  precepts,  and, 
as  such,  likely  to  do  good  ;  that  it  was  a  book 
of  virtue,  and  with  this  conviction  he  recom- 
mended it  to  be  perused  by  his  people,  and  gave 
them  permission  to  read  it,  and  act  agreeably 
to  their  own  desires. — Late  paper. 


BEAUTIFUL  EXTRACT. 

Oh  !  in  our  sterner  manhood,  when  no  ray, 
OS  earlier  sunshine  glimmers  on  our  way, 
When  girt  with  sin  and  sorrow,  and  the  toil, 
Of  cares,  which  tear  the  bosom  that  they  soil ; 
Oh !  if  there  be  in  retrospection's  chain, 
One  link  that  knits  us  with  young  dreams  again, 
One  thought  so  sweet  we  scarcely  dare  to  muse, 
On  ^11  the  hoarded  raptures  it  reviews, 
Which  seems  each  instant,  in  its  backward  range, 
The  heart  to  soften,  and  its  ties  to  change, 
And  every  spring  untouched  for  years  to  move, 
It  is — the  memory  of  a  mother's  love  I 

Silliman's  Journal  notices  the  discovery  of 
three  new  metals,  Pelopium,  Niobiuw,  and 
Ruthenium. 


There  are  at  present  five  spots  on  the  disc 
of  the  sun.  The  largest,  as  compared  with 
Mercury  at  its  transit,  cannot  be  less  than  ten 
or  twelve  thousand  miles  in  diameter. — Late 
paper. 
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To-day  the  interesting  "  Proprietary  Corres- 
pondence" is  brought  to  a  close.  We  feel, — 
and  doubt  not  the  readers  of  our  paper  gener- 
ally join  in  the  sentiment, — much  obliged  to 
the  Friend  who  prepared  the  article  for  our 
pages.  It  affords  much  valuable  matter  for 
the  future  historian,  who  shall  have  to  review 
and  correct  the  errors  of  his  predecessors,  in 
relation  to  the  early  history  of  Pennsylvania  ; 
and  it  will  teach  some  of  us  how  dearly  Wil- 
liam Penn  purchased  the  privileges  which  we 
now  enjoy  ;  while  a  salutary  lesson  is  afforded 
of  the  perplexities  inseparable  from  a  political 
life  to  him  whose  chief  care  is  to  be  found  in 
the  path  of  his  religious  duty. 

The  Tract  Association  of  Friends  have  al- 
ready issued  their  Almanac  for  1847.  This 
will  allow  storekeepers  from  a  distance,  who 
are  in  Philadelphia  this  spring,  to  obtain  the 
requisite  supplies  for  their  neighbourhoods ; 
and  we  hope  that  all  our  members  will  endea- 
vour to  make  a  way  for  its  circulation,  that  it 
may  in  some  measure  foreclose  the  opening  for 
the  miserable  jest-books  that  bear  that  name. 
The  Calendar  is  calculated  for  a  large  extent 
of  country,  and  as  the  reading  matter  the  Al- 
manac contains  is  interesting  and  instructive, 
it  may  be  an  instrument  of  much  usefulness,  if 
properly  disseminated,  and  we  are  very  desir- 
ous that  Friends  should  speed  it  by  all  proper 
means. 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  Association,  with 
the  list  of  Officers,  will  be  found  in  our  paper 
to-day.  The  time  for  collecting  the  subscrip- 
tions has  arrived,  and  the  members  will  be 
called  upon  shortly  for  their  amounts,.  We 
should  be  glad  to  learn  that  those  having 
"enough  and  to  spare,"  had  increased  their 
subscriptions,  and  that  generous  donations  were 
given  to  this  praiseworthy  object.  The  amount 
of  funds  on  hand  at  the  time  of  the  Annual 
Meeting  in  the  Third  month,  was  materially 
.less  than  at  the  corresponding  period  last 
year. 


WEST-TOWN  SCHOOL. 

The  Committee  to  Superintend  the  Boarding 
School  at  West  Town,  will  meet  there  on 
Sixth-day,  the  10th  of  next  month,  at  10 
o'clock,  A.  M. 

The  Committee  on  Instruction  meet  at  the 
School  on  the  preceding  evening  (Fifth-day)  at 
7}  o'clock. 

The  Examination  of  the  Schools  to  com- 
mence on  Third-day  morning,  and  continue 
till  Fifth-day  afternoon,  of  the  same  week. 

Thomas  Kimber,  Clerk. 

Third  month,  1846. 

West  Town  Stage. 
The  West-lown  stage  will  leave  the  office, 
sign  of  the  White  Horse,  Callowhill,  above 
Fifth  street,  on  Second-day,  the  6th  of  the 
Fourth  month,  and  Fifth-day,  the  9th  of  the 
Fourth  month,  at  12  o'clock,  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  Committee  going  to  the  School. 

Hughes  Bell. 


The  Philadelphia  Association  -  of  Friends 
for  the  Instruction  of  Poor  Children. 
A  Meeting  of"  The  Philadelphia  Association 
of  Friends  for  the  Instruction  of  Poor  Chil- 
dren," will  be  held  at  the  Mulberry  street  meet- 
ing-house, on  Second-day  evening,  the  6th  in- 
stant, at  half-past  seven  o'clock. 

Joseph  Kite,  Clerk. 
Philadelphia,  Fourth  month,  1846. 


**      Committee  on  Education. 
A  Meeting  of  the  Yearly  Meeting's  Commit- 
tee on  Education,  will  be  held  at  the  usual 
place,  on  Sixth-day,  the  17th  instant,  at  three 
o'clock,  P.  M. 

Dan'l  B.  Smith,  Clerk. 


Plymouth  Boarding  School. 
The  Summer  session  of  Hannah  Williams's 
Boarding  School  for  Girls  will  consist  of  two 
quarters  of  twelve  weeks  each.  To  commence 
the  1st  of  Fifth  month  next,  under  the  care 
of  Abigail  Williams,  with  a  suitable  Assistant 
Teacher.  The  usual  branches  of  a  plain  Eng- 
lish education  are  taught.  Terms,  Twenty-five 
dollars  per  quarter,  payable  quarterly,  and  in 
advance.  Three  dollars  per  quarter  for  wash- 
ing. Application  may  be  made  to  Benjamin 
Albertson,  N.  W.  cor.  of  Market  and  Front, 
or  to  Jesse  Williams,  N.  W.  corner  of  Fifth 
and  Coates  Streets,  Philadelphia. 

Died,  Tenth  month  12th,  1 845,  aged  nearly  forty- 
eight  years,  John  B.  Hadi.ey,  a  member  and  elder  of 
Whitelick  Monthly  Meeting,  Indiana. 

 ,  in  East  Bradford,  Chester  county,  Pa.,  of  pul- 
monary consumption,  on  the  11th  of  First  mo.,  1846, 
in  the  forty-eighth  year  of  her  age,  Susan  Cope,  a 
member  of  Westchester  particular  meeting.  She  was 
favoured  through  mercy  to  experience  a  preparation  to 
depart  in  peace.  Not  long  before  her  decease,  she  sev- 
eral times  expressed,  in  substance,  that  she  had  much 
to  be  thankful  for  through  ,a  protracted  illness;  and 
particularly,  that  so  long  a  time  was  given  her,  with- 
out much  bodily  pain,  for  serious  reflection  on  her 
state  of  preparation  for  eternity,  &e. 

 ,  at  his  residence,  Morgan  county,  Indiana,  on 

the  23d  ultimo,  Jesse  Doan,  a  member  of  Whitelick 
Monthly  Meeting. 
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For  "  The  Friend." 

Grahame's  Colonial  History. 

The  history  of  the  settlement  of  the  conti- 
nent of  America  by  civilized  man,  affords  many 
instructive  lessons  for  the  study  of  the  states- 
man and  Christian.  The  various  motives  that 
impelled  the  different  bodies  of  colonists  to 
leave  the  shores  of  cultivated  Europe,  to  enter 
upon  a  rugged  wilderness,  inhabited  by  savage 
beasts,  and  men,  as  travellers  had  told,  scarce- 
ly less  savage ;  the  methods  pursued  by  them 
to  accomplish  the  several  objects  they  had  in 
view  ;  their  treatment  of  the  natives  ;  its  effect 
upon  them,  and  its  re-action  upon  themselves 
and  their  posterity,  are  subjects  full  of  inter- 
est. 

The  mercenary  motives  which  led  the  Span- 
iard across  the  Atlantic,  to  seek  for  treasure  in 
the  mines  of  Mexico  and  Peru  ;  his  religion  of 
superstitions,  little  better  than  those  of  the  un- 
happy pagan,  upon  whom  he  attempted  to  im- 
pose them  hy  the  help  of  the  sword  ;  the  fright- 
ful Doono5  uf  vrofoiiOte  ~*7;  "   "     ii.-    '  > 

his  progress,  and  the  deplorable  condition  of 
nmmtries  to  the  present  day,  and,  indeed, 

vaded 


those  countries  to  the  present  day 
of  all  the  portions  of  South  America  invadea 
bv  colonists  of  a  like  character,  have  afforded 


country  ;  all  have  been  indebted  for  a  consider- 
able share  of  their  early  population  to  ihe  shel- 
ter which  they  afforded  from  civil  or  ecclesias- 
tical tyranny." 

To  trace  the  history  of  these  commonwealths, 
so  nobly  founded,  Grahame  informs  us,  that  he 
devoted  u  more  than  eleven  years  of  eag>.r  re- 
search, intense  meditation,  industrious  compo- 
sition, and  solicitous  revisal."  His  ultimate 
object  was  the  promotion  of  religion.  About 
the  commencement  of  his  labour,  he  declared 
to  a  friend,  "  I  ardently  desire  to  make  it  a  re- 
ligious work,  and,  in  writing,  to  keep  the  chief 
end  of  man  mainly  in  view."  In  accordance 
with  his  own  conceptions,  he  appears  to  have 
faithfully  laboured  to  accomplish  this  design. 
It  is  evident  that  he  entered  upon  his  task  un- 
der a  strong  sense  of  its  importance  in  a  reli- 
gious point  of  view.  In  his  private  journal  we 
find  this  earnest  ejaculation :  "  May  God. 
(whom  I  have  inyoked  in  the  work,)  bless,  di- 
rect and  prosper  my  undertaking  !  The  surest 
way  to  execute  it  well,  is  to  regard  it  always 
as  a  service  of  body  and  spirit  to  God ;  that 
the  end  may  shed  its  light  on  the  means." 
These  were  not  empty  words.  According  to 
his  distinguished  biographer, — Josiah  Quincy, 
late  President  of  Harvard  University,  who 
wrote,  by  request  of  the  Massachusetts  Histor- 
ical Society,  the  memoir  prefixed  to  the  Ameri- 
can edit  ion  of  his  work, — Grahame  continued  to 


suit,  for  accurate  information,  upon  the  sub- 
jects of  which  it  treats. 

Should  the  writer  have  fallen  into  any  con- 
siderable error,  either  of  fact  or  doctrine,  reli- 
gious or  political,  his  book  would  be  capable 
of  exerting  an  injurious  influence  upon  public 
opinion,  just  in  proportion  to  its  high  preten- 
sions and  moral  reputation. 

Few  men  are  free  from  preferences  which 
are  liable  to  warp  their  judgment.  The  most 
intelligent  and  honest  are  often  ibund  subject 
to  them  ;  and  a  man,  who,  so  far*  as  it  is  giv- 
en to  mortals  to  see  into  each  other's  motives, 
designs  strict  impartiality,  may  nevertheless 
prove  a  very  partial  and  prejudiced  judge. 

Perhaps,  notwithstanding  the  respectable 
company  in  which  he  has  been  presented  to  us, 
this  may,  in  some  degree,  be  the  case  with 
Grahame  himself.  Perhaps  even  his  very  hon- 
ourable heralds,  men  of  mark  and  well-earned 
reputation  though  they  be,  may,  from  surround- 
ing circumstances  and  special  influences,  be 
justly  obnoxious  to  a  suspicion  of  the  same 
kind;  for  all  men  are  fallible. 

To  come  to  the  point,  Grahame  is  a  Puritan, 
at  leasl,  he  is  of  the  Puritan  school  ;  and  his 
honourable  friends,  before-mentioned,  are 
staunch  citizens  of  the  Bay  State,  successors  of 
the  Pilgrim  Fathers — the  very  cream  of  the 
Puritan  church.  And  it  would  not  be  at  all 
marvellous,  should  we  find  them  all  gazing 


by  colonists 

a  fruitful  theme  for  the  moralist. 

The  colonial  history  of  the  more  northern 
part  of  the  continent  presents 
picture;  and,  amid  many  dark  shadows,  some 
sunny  spots,  upon  which  the  philanthropist  can 
dwell  with  satisfaction.    He  can  with  pleasure 
point  to  them  as  supplying  the  safe  and  unde- 
niable evidence  that  actual  experiment  gives,  in 
favour  of  the  truth  of  certain  principles,  which, 
although  they  were  introduced  into  the  world, , 
by  the  Divine  Author  of  the  Christian  religion,  | 
more  than  eighteen  centuries  ago,  are  not  yet 
received  as  practicable  truths  by  the  generality 
of  mankind.  .    '  n 

«  Of  all  the  national  societies,    says  trra- 
hame  "  in  which  mankind  have  ever  been  uni- 
ted, there  is  none  (except  the  fallen  common- 
wealth  of  Israel)  which  can  boast  of  an  origin 
as  illustrious  as  that  which  belongs  to  the  pro- 
vinces of  North  America.    Almost  all  these 
provincial  settlements  have  been  founded  by 
men  whose  prevailing  motives  were  zeal  ior 
the  advancement  of  religious  truth,  for  the  sc 
curity  of  political  freedom,  or  for  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  resources  and  renown  of  their 


and  to  the  anxiety  of  mind  earnest  meditation 

had  induced."  ru;at-,W<5 
A  work  undertaken  by  a  man  of  his  talents 
ess  gloomy  I  and  accomplishments,  directed  by  such  rno- 
1  lives,  naturally  excited  expectation  ,  t. 


p'ectation,  at  least  in  some  quarters,  does  not 

r  to  have  I 
ry  performance 


appear  to  have  been  disappoint*       As  a  liter* 


its  acceptance  is  general,  and, 
were  the  author  living,  he  could  not  fail  to  be 
highly  gratified  at  the  special  honour  that  has 
been  Wowed  upon  his  work  in  one  important 
portion  of  the  country  whose  history  he  has 


recorded.  The  commendations  of  the  late 
Jud-e  Story,  Jared  Sparks,  William  H.  1  res- 
cott°  Josiah  Quincy,  and,  in  fact,  of  the  entire 
Hisiorical  Sodety'of  the  State  of  Massac.hu. 
setts,  are  comprehended  in  the  preface  to  the 
American  edition,  which  was  written  by  Josiah 
Quincy  himself;  who  informs  us  that  he,  in 
conjunction  with  the  distinguished  men  whose 
names  have  just  been  recited,  superintended  its 

PU  A  work  'thus  introduced  to  the  public,  must 
be  expected  to  take  rank  with  the  best  historic- 
al authorities,  and  be  entitled  to  the  d.gmtj  of 
an  oracle,  which  men  may  confidently  con 


bones  would  be  broken.    Perhaps,  indeed'  a 
downward  glance  upon  our  honest  forefathers 
S  lduchS  our  pride,  and  a  little  wound  out 
Eve  of  reputation-for  most  men  affect  an 
honourable  ancestry  ;  but  what  is  the  world  s 
reputation,  of  which  the  worst  may  enjoy  the 
£S  Share,  that  we  should  regret  its  diminu- 
tion''   Yet,  peradventure,  some  might  think  a 
good  name  among  good  people  worth  contend 
L  for.    And  it  has  been  taught,  by  authority 
which  we  may  not  question,  that  £■ iman  have 
a  candle,  it  were  very  proper  to _  put  it  on  J 
candlestick,  that  it  may  spread  its  x g a 
little  and  not  suffer  all  the  use  it  might  be  ot 
in  the  world  to  be  limited  to  a  mere  mercenary 
bushel'  which  some  one  might  be  incUned  to 
clap  upon  it. 


*l  feWwords  from  Grahame  will  explain  the 
application  of  these  remarks,  h  may  be-" 
to  preface  them,  by  way  of  index,  Witt  a  re- 
£b  declaration  by  one  of  his  authorities 
™  Lieutenant  Governor  Hutchinson  of 
Mas'sachusetts:  «  Our  ancestors  vahied  them- 
selves upon  beins  a  colony  for  religion.  1  enn 
had  no  o'ther  motive  to  found  his  colony  <han 
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human  policy."  A  modification  of  which  idea, 
Grahame,  in  treating  of  the  policy  of  Friends 
toward  the  Indians,  appears  to  have  had  in  his 
mind. 

"  The  Puritans  were  most  concerned  to  pro- 
mote the  religious  interests  of  the  Indians ;  the 
Quakers  to  gain  their  good-will.  The  Puri- 
tans converted  a  number  of  their  heathen 
neighbours;  the  Quakers  conciliated  them  all. 
It  was  unfortunate  for  the  colonists  of  New 
England,  that,  asserting  the  lawfulness  of  de- 
fensive war,  they  were  surrounded  by  numer- 
ous bold  and  warlike  tribes,  stimulated  to  acts 
of  aggression,  at  first  by  their  own  ferocity 
and  jealousy,  and  latterly  by  the  intrigues  of 
the  French.  It  was  a  happy  contingency  for 
the  planters  of  Pennsylvania,  that  the  Indian 
tribes  around  them  were  inconsiderable  in  num- 
ber, and  either  belonged  to  the  confederacy,  or 
were  subject  to  the  influence  of  the  Five  Na- 
trons, who  were  themselves  in  alliance  with  the 
sister  colony  of  New  York." 

Here  is  a*  neat  apology  for  the  belligerent 
propensities  of  the  Puritan  at  the  expense  of 
the  pacific  practices  of  the  Quaker. 

Let  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  have  the  honour 
which  is  due  to  them.  They  were  men  of  stern 
integrity — what  are  sometimes  called  iron 
men ;  and  they  founded  a  noble  common- 
wealth. Their  children  reap  the  benefit  of 
many  excellent  institutions  erected  by  them, 
and  there  is  no  part  of  this  country  to  which, 
in  our  day,  we  can  point  with  greater  satisfac- 
tion for  a  happy  exemplification  of  the  bless- 
ings conferred  by  free  institutions  upon  an  in- 
telligent, industrious,  and  moral  people.  But 
they  were  not  faultless.  They  committed  very 
serious  mistakes,  and  propagated  very  errone- 
ous principles  ;  of  which  they  and  their  de- 
scendants, immediate  and  remote,  reaped  bitter 
fruit ;  principles  which  will  always  produce 
bitter  fruit  wherever  they  may  be  allowed 

Strike   root.     The  wars  in  which  the  Puritn  . 

wovo  ;v..~i..orl  with  the  Indians  sprung  riivv  the  Monmouth  coast 
these  principles,  and  the  peace  which  Pennsyl- 
vania so  long  enjoyed,  was  the  genuine  result 
of  the  Christian  principles  that  actuated  her  co 
lonists,  and  can  be  attributed,  one  would  think 
to  no  other  cause,  by  any  reasonable  and  im 
partial  man  who  will  carefully  look  into  the 
history  of  their  settlement. 

It  is  an  undesirable  office  to  detract  from 
the  fair  reputation  of  honourable  men.  But 
when  they  are  to  be  made  use  of  to  sup- 
port mischievous  principles,  and  when  an  at- 
tempt is  made  to  ascribe  to  some  ofher  cause 
the  evils  which  they  themselves  suffered  and 
inflicted,  by  the  practice  of  those  principles,  it 
becomes  a  duty,  as  far  as  in  us  lies,  to  coun- 
teract such  an  attempt;  and  more  especially 
so,  when  it  is  further  attempted  to  cast  a  shade 
over  a  practical  exemplification  of  the  happy 
operation  of  opposite  principles.  There  can 
be  no  question,  that  a  faithful  recurrence  to 
such  original  sources  as  those  from  which  all 
historians  do,  or  ought  to  draw  the  materials 
of  their  histories,  will,  in  the  case  of  the  colo- 
nies of  New  England  and  Pennsylvania,  lead 
to  conclusions  quite  different  from  some'  at 
which  Grahnme  arrived.  The  more  the  sub- 
ject is  sifted,  the  more  conclusive  the  evidence 
will  be  in  favour  of  the' operation  of  the  peace- 


able  principles  of  the  Christian  religion,  upon 
the  hearts  even  of  unbelieving  savages,  in  com- 
manding their  admiration,  respect  and  love, 
and  in  restraining  them  from  acts  of  aggres- 
sion against  men  who  maintain  those  principles 
in  their  intercourse  with  them.  And,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  shall  find  the  evidence  equally 
conclusive,  that  the  practice  of  a  harsh  and 
rigorous  system,  exacting  to  the  uttermost  what 
may  be  conceived  to  be  due,  of  that  old  law  of 
blow  for  blow,  revenge  of  injuries  real  or  sup- 
posed, done,  or  imagined  to  be  intended  ;  the 
indulgence  of  a  temper  swift  to  wrath,  prompt 
to  strike,  which  relies  more  on  terror  than  love, 
which  would  crush  every  symptom  of  rising 
discontent  by  some  terrible  example;  that  such 
a  system,  though  it  may  secure  an  uneasy 
peace  for  a  time,  will  generate,  in  the  bosoms 
of  those  upon  whom  it  is  practised,  angry  and 
revengeful  feelings,  to  be  suppressed  only  till 
they  reach  the  explosive  point,  when  they  are 
sure  to  burst  forth  with  terrific  violence,  and 
deal  destruction  round. 

Fortunately  we  have  handed  down  to  us  the 
honest  narratives  of  several  of  the  Pilgrim  Fa- 
thers themselves,  which,  without  recurring  to 
other  authorities,  will  fully  demonstrate  the 
propriety  of  these  remarks,  and  show  how  de 
lusive  is  the  colouring  which  later  writers  have 
thrown  over  some  of  those  early  transactions 
What  we  want  is  the  unvarnished  truth. 


Fiction  entices  and  deceives, 
And  scattered  o'er  its  fragrant  leaves 
Lies  poisonous  dew. 


New  Jersey  "  Pirates." — We  have  read 
with  attention  the  report  of  the  Commissioners 
appointed  by  the  Governor  of  New  Jersey  to 
inquire  into  the  facts  in  connexion  with  the  loss 
of  the  John  Minton  and  the  vessels  wrecked  on 
the  New  Jersey  shore  in  the. late  storm,  and 
^  "  to  investigate  ths  charges  against  citizens  in 

The  investigation  has 
been  elaborate  and  minute,  and  the  report 
gives  all  the  facts  elicited  by  the  testimony 
The  statement  is  a  simple  and  unpretending 
narrative  of  the  melancholy  truths  of  those 
disasters,  and  is,  from  its  minuteness  of  detail, 
thrillingly  interesting.    If  the  report  be  worthy 
of  belief,  and  the  character  of  the  Commission- 
ers, the  nature  of  the  testimony  and  the  tone 
of  the  report  itself  dissipate  every  doubt  of  its 
truthfulness,  the  serfmen  of  the  coast  acted  on 
that  occasion  in  a  manner  that  merits  applause 
and  admiration,  not  censure.    Their  heroism 
and  humanity,  their  courage  and  kindness 
saved  many  lives  ;  and  their  integrity,  though 
tempted  by  the  exposure,  along  many  miles  of 
coast,  of  valuable  property,  was  left  without  a 
reproach.    History  has  taught  us  to  respect 
the  people  of  our  sister  State,  and  we  heartily 
rejoice  in  their  vindication  from  a  censure 
which,  if  deserved,  would  have  clouded  the 
cerulean  brightness  of  "  the  Jersey  blue." 
Upon  the  authority  of  this  report,  we  will 
hereafter   honour  the  "  along-shore  men" — 
the  heroes  who  grapple  with  an  angry  ocean 
for  its  victims,  and  without  a  hope  of  reward 
offer  their  own  lives  for  the  glory  of  saving 
that  of  a  fellow  being — North  Ainei'ican. 


"  Our  Slave  Population." — Under  this  cap- 
tion, the  Planters'  Banner,  published  in  Atta- 
kapas,  La.,  calls  attention  to  the  increase  of 
the  number  of  slaves  in  that  section  of  the 
Union.    It  says  : 

"  Owing  to  the  low  price  of  cotton  and  of 
negroes  in  other  States — the  extreme  fertility 
of  our  Attakapas  sugar  land — the  healthy 
condition  of  the  sugar  market,  and  the  high 
prices  given  by  our  sugar  planters  for  negroes 
and  negro  hire,  we  have  had  a  considerable 
addition,  within  the  last  two  or  three  years,  to 
our  slave  population  ;  and  there  is  certainly 
some  danger,  if  our  planters  are  not  more  pru- 
dent of  their  increasing  this  class  of  our  popula- 
tion to  an  extent  which  will  prove  injurious  if 
not  dangerous.  The  slave  population  of  this 
parish  is  now  very  large — large  enough  we 
should  say  for  our  present  white  population  ; 
and  without  any  further  importation  from  other 
States,  the  natural  increase,  which  is  now  im- 
mense, will  be  sufficient  for  all  our  wants."  . 

The  attention  of  that  portion  of  the  South 
where  the  slave  population  is  largest,  seems  to 
be  seriously  directed  to  the  evils  and  dangers 
of  slavery.  In  the  slave-growing  states,  where 
victims  are  raised  for  shambles  and  shackles, 
there  is  manifested  all  the  callous  recklessness 
of  the  original  slave-trade.  There  is  reason 
to  hope  that  the  efforts  of  the  south-western 
States  will  check,  and  at  an  early  period,  the 
unholy  business,  in  Virginia  and  Kentucky,  of 
raising  slaves,  like  brute  beasts,  to  be  driven 
to  the  markets  further  south. — North  Ameri- 
can. 

Alabama  Looking  Ahead. 

Some  weeks  ago  we  referred  briefly  to  a 
report  of  a  committee  of  the  Legislature  of  this 
State,  on  the  question  of  admitting  the  further 
introduction  of  slaves  into  Alabama. 

TUo  Dl«.*»to»<.   "ifoTrir  flmrth"  tiro  evidently 

alarmed.  Those  of  them  who  visit  this  sec- 
tion of  the  country  admit  the  fact,  and  say  that 
something  must  be  done,  and  that  speedily,  to 
stop  all  slave-trading.  And  the  report  referred 
to,  takes  the  same  ground. 

For  years  past,  bad  and  unmanageable  ne- 
groes— convict  slaves — have  been  sent  from 
Kentucky,  Virginia,  and  Maryland,  into  the 
lower  country,  and  now  they  are  going  there 
faster  than  ever.  The  question,  then,  be- 
comes one — not  of  dollars  and  cents — but  of 
safety,  and  the  Planters  South,  in  self-defence, 
will  be  compelled  to  adopt  this  policy.  To 
show  that  this  is  their  view,  we  quote  the  first 
part  of  the  report  of  the  committee  of  the  Ala- 
bama Legislature.  After  stating  that  the  in- 
flux of  slaves  by  traders,  and  non-resident  pro- 
prietors, must  be  stopped,  they  say  : 

"  Your  Committee  have  not  arrived  at  the 
conclusion,  without  a  proper  sense  of  the  deli- 
cacy of  the  subject,  and  a  proper  view  of  it  in 
all  of  its  bearings.  We  have  first  directed  our 
attention  to  an  examination  of  the  constitution- 
al question,  and  find  that  the  highest  judicial 
tribunals  of  the  land  have  decided,  that  the 
States,  in  which  the  institution  of  slavery  ex- 
ists, have  the  exclusive  conduct  and  manage- 
ment of  said  institution.  That  if  is  a  matter 
of  internal  policy  with  those  States,  and  is  to 
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be  judged  of  by  them  as  a  matter  of  necessity  ; 
tnat  it  is  perfectly  within  the  constitutional 
competency  of  such  States,  to  enact  such  laws, 
and  make  such  regulations  as  they  may  deem 
necessary  to  the  proper  preservation  and  di- 
rection  of  said  institution. 

"  In  15th  Peters,  page  508,  Groves  et  al.  v. 
Slaughter,  we  find  the  following  opinion  deliv- 
ered by  Chief  Justice  M'Lean,  to  wit : 

"  '  The  power  over  slavery  belongs  to  the 
states  respectively.    It  is  local  in  its  character 
and  its  effects ;  and  the  transfer  and  sale  of 
slaves  cannot  be  separated  from  the  power 
it  is  intended  to  be  an  essential  part  of  it.' 

"  '  Each  State  has  a  right  to  protect  itself 
against  the  avarice  and  intrusion  of  the  slave- 
dealer.  To  guard  its  citizens  against  the  in- 
conveniences and  dangers  of  slave  population.' 

"  '  The  right  to  exercise  this  power  is  higher 
and  deeper  than  the  Constitution.  The  evil 
involves  property,  and  may  endanger  the  exist- 
ence of  a  State.  Its  power  to  guard  against, 
or  to  remedy  the  evil,  rests  upon  a  principle  of 
self-preservation,  a  law  to  every  community, 
and  especially  to  a  sovereign  State.' 

"These  then  being  settled  constitutional 
principles,  the  question,  in  the  estimation  of 
your  Committee,  resolves  itself  into  one  of  ex- 
pediency, to  be  determined  by  the  necessities 
of  the  case. 

"  We  regard  not  this  as  a  mere  question  of 
dollars  and  cents,  as  connected  with  the  raising 
of  revenue,  but  view  it  as  one  much  wider  in 
its  meaning  and  application.  At  a  time  like 
the  present,  when  a  wild  spirit  of  fanaticism  is 
abroad  in  the  world,  a  misdirected  philanthro- 
py, at  war  with  our  institutions,  and  seeking  to 
interfere  with  our  nearest  and  dearest  rights, 
we  should  certainly  pursue  that  course  of  poli- 
cy best  calculated  to  bind  the  present  slave- 
holding  Slates  as  closely  as  possible  in  the 
common  ties  «f  iafaaat  and  feeling.  Your 
Committee  think  that  this  can  the  more  sureiy 
be  effected,  by  keeping  the  institution  within 
as  many  States  as  possible,  thereby  maintain- 
ing and  perpetuating  that  identity  of  interests 
and  feeling,  which  has  hitherto  proved  a  suc- 
cessful barrier  against  encroachments  of  aboli- 
tionism. The  truest  means  to  effect  this  end, 
is,  by  wise  and  prudent  police  laws,  to  prevent 
that  rapid  influx  of  slaves  into  our  State  by 
traders  and  non-resident  proprietors,  which  has 
marked  the  history  of  the  State  for  the  last  ten 
or  fifteen  years,  and  opened  on  us  such  a  tide 
of  moral  pestilence  and  ruin. 

"  The  fact  cannot  be  disguised,  that  the 
more  northern  of  the  slaveholding  States  are 
already  seriously  agitating  the  question  of 
abolishing  slavery  in  those  States.  Your 
Committee  have  information,  from  reliable 
sources,  that  in  the  State  of  Kentucky  this 
question  is  infusing  itself  into  their  elections, 
and  imparting  a  tinge  to  their  legislation  ;  and 
but  little  doubt  is  entertained,  that  in  a  very 
few  years  at  farthest,  the  question  will  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  people  al  the  polls,  and  be  decid- 
ed by  them  affirmatively.  We  are  further  in- 
formed, that  in  anticipation  of  this  event,  the 
slave-owners  are  preparing  to.  send  their  ne- 
groes South  for  a  market. 

"  Should  any  such  course  of  policy  be  de- 
cided on,  they  must  find  a  market  in  the  States 
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of  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and  Tex- 
as ;  consequently,  the  evils  now  complained 
of,  and  sought  to  be  remedied  by  proper  legis- 
lation, will  be  largely  increased.  The  concen- 
tration of  slave  labour  here,  within  such  a 
small  extent  of  territory,  and  that  too,  em- 
ployed wholly  in  the  cultivation  of  our  great 
staples,  cotton  and  sugar,  whilst  it  weakens 
the  institution  by  diminishing  its  area,  and 
subjects  us  to  the  increasing  and  alarming 
evils  of  a  superabundant  slave  population  (al- 
ready too  great)  between  the  production  and 
consumption  of  our  staples. 

"  What  has  been  said  of  Kentucky  is  equal- 
ly true  of  Maryland  and  Virginia,  and  to  some 
extent,  we  fear,  of  North  Carolina,  Tennessee, 
and  Arkansas.  Your  Committee  could  show, 
by  faithful  statistical  facts,  (see  note)  that  the 
proportion  in  the  more  Northern  of  slave  states 
is  rapidly  decreasing,  while  it  is  rapidly  in- 
creasing in  favour  of  the  black  population  over 
the  white  in  the  South-western  states,  from  the 
rapid  influx  of  slaves  from  various  sources. 

"  By  these  means,  the  ties  that  have  hitherto 
bound  the  slave  states  together  are  constantly 
being  weakened,  and  that  identity  of  interest 
which  has  hitherto  existed,  is  being  lost.,-  and 
soon,  under  this  system  of  things,  we  will  find 
ourselves  estranged  from  our  sisters,  deprived 
of  their  aid  and  counsel  in  the  hour  of  danger, 
and  our  own  peace  continually  threatened,  and 
prosperity  retarded  by  the  inconveniences  and 
dangers  of  a  redundant  slave  population.  For 
any  encouragement  of  a  policy  on  our  part,  ei- 
ther directly  or  indirectly,  by  which  the  aboli- 
tion of  slaves  may  be  prompted  in  the  more 
northern  of  the  slave  states,  will  certainly  have 
a  tendency  to  weaken  our  institutions,  and  will 
be  hailed  as  a  triumph  by  its  enemies,  while  it 
adds  new  strength  to  that  wild  and  reckless 
spirit  of  fanaticism,  which  must  be  regarded  as 
the  greatest  enemy  to  the  continuance  of  our 

Mark  the  language  of  the  report.  "  Sucn  a 
tide  of  moral  pestilence  and  ruin.'"  Remem- 
ber, this  is  spoken,  not  of  the  foreign,  but  of 
the  internal  slave-trade,  before  the  Alabama 
Legislature,  and  to  the  Alabama  people. 
Wherein  consists  this  moral  pestilence  ?  How 
are  we  to  draw  a  line  between  buyer,  seller, 
and  owner?  If  the  selling  opens  a  tide  of  mo- 
ral pestilence,  does  not  the  buying  and  owning 
increase  it  ?  We  must  confess,  morally  speak- 
ing, it  is  hard  to  draw  a  distinction,  though  we 
understand  very  well  how  the  planter  at  the 
South  makes  it. 

The  astute  reader  will  observe  the  argument 
of  the  report  as  to  weakening  the  institution, 
by  diminishing  its  area,  &c.  We  had  intend- 
ed dwelling  upon  it,  and  also  referring  to  the 
effect  of  the  legislation  proposed,  upon  Kentuc- 
ky, Virginia,  and  Maryland  ;  but  we  have  not 
room  to  do  so.  We  leave  the  subject  for  the 
present  here,  commending  it  to  the  reflection 
of  slave-holders  and  non-slave-holders. — Clay's 
True  American. 


That  Shout. — There  be  those  who  say  that 
the  poor  African  cares  nothing  for  his  freedom. 
It  is  not  so.  Brutish  and  ignorant  as  he  may 
be,  he  has  in  him  a  love  of  liberty  as  burning 
and  unquenchable  as  the  Saxon  ever  felt. 


When  the  slaver  Pons  was  captured,  and  the 
negroes  on  board  knew  the  fact,  they  gave  a 
shout,  says  an  officer,  that  might  have  been 
heard  a  mile.  They  knew  they  were  a^ain 
free,  and  their  very  hearts  were  concentrated 
in  that  shout. — Ibid. 


Effects  of  a  Russian  Climate.  —  Mymus, 
in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Guthrie,  relates  the  following 
phenomena,  which  took  place  in  Russia,  when 
a  severe  frost  had  continued  for  several  weeks. 
—  vEpinus  was  sent  for  to  the  palace  to  see  an 
uncommon  phenomena.    On  going  into  the 
apartment  of  Prince  Orloff,  he  found  him  at  his 
toilet,  and  that  every  time  his  valet  drew  the 
comb   through  his  hair,  a  strong  crackling 
noise  was  heard  ;  and,  on  darkening  the  room, 
sparks  were  seen  following  the  comb  in  great 
abundance,  while  the  prince  himself  was  so 
completely  electrified,  that  strong  sparks  could 
be  drawn  from  his  hands  and  face ;  nav,  he 
was  even  electrified,  when  he  was  onlv'pow- 
dered  with  a  puff".    A  few  days  after  he  was 
witness  to  a  more  striking  effect  of  the  electric 
state  of  a  Russian  atmosphere.    The  Grand 
Duke  of  Russia  sent  for  him  one  evening  jn  the 
twilight,  and  told  him,  that,  having  "briskly 
drawn  a  flannel  cover  off  a  green  damask  chair 
in  his  bed-chamber,  he  was  astonished  at  the 
appearance  of  a  strong,  bright  flame  that  fol- 
lowed;  but,  considering  it  was  an  electrical 
appearance,  he  had  tried  to  produce  a  similar 
illumination  on  different  pieces  of  furniture, 
and  could  then  show  him  a  beautiful  and  sur- 
prising experiment.    His  highness  threw  him- 
self on  his  bed,  which  was  covered  with  a 
damask  quilt,  laced  with  gold  ;  and,  rubbing  it 
with  his  hands  in  all  directions,  the  young 
prince,  who  had  reached  his  twelfth  year,  ap. 
peared  swimming  in  fire,  as  at  every  stroke 
flames  arose  all  around  him,  darted  to  the  gold- 
lace  border,  ran  ajong  it,  and  up  to  that  of  the 
showing  this  experiment, 'rTm<_t?1'vi>il<?..hf>  was 
into  the  room  with  a  sable  muff  in  his  hand, 
and  showed  us,  that,  by  only  whirling  it  five 
or  six  times  round  his  head  in  the  air,  he  could 
electrify  himself  so  strongly,  as  to  send  out 
sparks  from  all  the  uncovered  parts  of  his  body. 
— Foreign  paper. 


Discovery  of  the  Ruins  of  a  Spanish  Fort. 
— M.  J.  H.  Singleton,  in  a  letter  to  the  Talla- 
hassee Sentinel,  mentions  the  discovery  of  an 
old  Spanish  fort  in  a  forest  some  forty  miles 
from  Tampa  Bay.  Most  of  the  relics,  such  as 
pieces  of  cannon,  swords,  muskets,  &c,  were 
much  decayed  from  rust.    The  writer  adds. 

After  removing  some  of  the  rubbish,  and 
finding  rust-eaten  arms  of  all  kinds,  which  I 
have  not  time  to  describe,  I  found  an  old  mus- 
ket barrel  which  had  not  suffered  so  much  from 
rust  as  to  prevent  me  from  deci  phering  seve- 
ral Spanish  words  and  a  date — 1539.  Thus 
was  (he  enigma  solved.  The  ruins  before  me 
were  those  of  an  ancient  Spanish  fort. 


An  Extensive  Factory. — There  is  a  factory 
in  New  Haven,  in  which,  it  is  said,  120,000 
mineral  door-knobs  are  annually  made,  in  nine 
different  styles. —  Late  paper. 
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For  "  The  Friend. 


Call  to  the  Ministry. 
In  the  Advocate  and  Monitor, 


Old 


School"  Baptist  paper  published  in  the  state  of 
New  York,  an  essay  recently  appeared,  with 
the  above  heading,  from  which  the  following 
paragraphs  are  extracted,  and  offered  to  the 
Editor  of  "  The  Friend"  for  insertion  in  his 
journal. 

I  believe  it  is  pretty  generally  conceded  by 
all  the  religionists  of  the  day,  that  a  Call  to 
the  ministry,  or  to  some  particular  place  to 
preach,  in  some  shape  or  form,  is  indispensa- 
ble ;  but  when  they  attempt  an  explanation, 
they  are  found  to  mean  any  thing  except  that 
God  calls  whom  he  will,  and  qualifies  them  for 
the  work. 

We  find  the  doctrine  of  a  divine  call  to  the 
ministry  sustained  in  the  Scriptures  by  abun- 
dant testimony. 

First.  In  the  promises  of  God  to  his  ancient 
people — which  were  all  fulfilled  in  due  time — 
that  he  would  give  them  "Pastors  after  his  own 
heart,"  &c.    Jer.  iii.  15.    Also  the  re-asser- 
tion of  this  by  the  Apostle,  Eph.  iv.  11.    It  is 
also  set  forth  by  the  various  figures  of  speech 
employed  by  the  Holy  Spirit  to  represent  the 
body  of  Christ  and  the  members  in  particular. 
See  Rom.  xii.  4 — 8,  inclusive ;  1  Cor.  xii.  4, 
to  the  end  of  the  chapter.    It  is  further  cor- 
roborated by  the  fact  that  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
when  he  was  upon  earth,  called,  in  a  free  and 
sovereign  way,  his  primitive  ministers  and 
Apostles.    Matt.  iv.  18—22  ;  x.  1— 5  inclu- 
sive ;  and  that  the  Holy  Ghost,  after  the  ascen- 
sion of  Christ  to  the  right  hand  of  God,  chose 
and  separated  to  the  work  those  whom  he  had 
called ;  Acts  xiii.  2.    The  Apostle  affirms  in 
Rom.  x.  15,  that  they  cannot  preach  except 
they  be  sent.    The  interrogatory  form  of  ex- 
pression is  here  used  it  is  true  ;  but  the  Apostle 

^i><io?,0DutMins  to  be  understood  affirmatively. 

In  perfect  accordance  with  this  view  of  the 
subject — the  sovereign  control  over  the  whole 
matter  by  Christ  the  Head  of  the  Church — the 
Lord  instructs  his  disciples  to  pray  to  the  Lord 
of  the  harvest  that  he  would  send  forth  more 
labourers  into  his  harvest,  &c. ;  see  Matt.  ix. 
38 ;  and  Luke  x.  2.  And  it  is  very  remark- 
able, that  the  original  word  here  rendered 
send  forth,  is  altogether  different  from  the  verb 
used  in  Matt.  xiii.  14,  where  the  Lord  is  said 
to  send  forth  his  angels,  &c. ;  and  differs  also 
from  the  word  as  it  is  used  in  the  past  tense, 
sent  forth,  in  Matt.  ii.  16  ;  and  x.  5  ;  and  xxii. 
3;  Mark  vi.  16  ;  Luke  xx.  20  ;  Acts  ix.  30; 
and  xi.  22. 

There  is  but  one  place  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment the  same  word  is  used,  and  that  is  in 
Matthew  xii.  20  ;  where  Christ  makes  a  quota- 
tion from  Isaiah  xxii. ;  or  rather  the  Evangelist 
shows  the  fulfilment  of  this  scripture  in  the 
person  and  work  of  Christ,  in  which  it  is  said 
that  he  shall  '•  send  forth  judgment  unto  vic- 
tory." The  meaning  of  the  word  is  not  mere- 
ly to  issue  and  order,  or  to  give  a  command, 
but  it  is  to  thrust  out,  to  send  with,  or  by  pow- 
er ;  which  implies  the  existence  and  exercise 
of  power  in  the  one  that  sends,  and  also  reluc- 


tance and  backwardness  in  the  one  sent.  The 
word  is  compounded  or  made  up  of  two  words, 
one  of  which  means  out  and  the  other  to  throw ; 
and  is  defined  thus  ;  to  cast,  turn,  or  drive  out  ; 
expel,  to  send  off,  to  bring  on,  to  produce,  <Sfc. 

In  the  same  way,  then,  that  "  judgment  is 
sent  forth  unto  victory,"  in  the  case  of  every 
poor,  trembling,  heart-broken  sinner,  who  is 
comparable  to  the  bruised  reed,  and  the  smok- 
ing flax,  so  does  God  send  forth  his  ministers 
to  preach  ;  and  although  they  become  like  Jo- 
nah, and  attempt  to  fly  from  the  presence  of  the 
Lord,  yet  he  will  lead  or  drive  them  until  they 
shall  have  preached  the  preaching  which  the 
Lord  bid  them. 

How  striking  and  forcible  is  the  Divine  ar- 
rangement presented  to  us  here  !  and  how  dif- 
ferent from  the  modern  or  anti-christian  device 
of  training  up  young  men  in  the  schools 
for  ministers.  Instead  of  making  a  mathemat- 
ical estimate  of  the  number  of  souls  to  be  con- 
verted, the  number  of  ministers  required  to  ac- 
complish the  work,  the  length  of  time  necessary 
to  perform  it  in,  and  the  number  of  dollars 
needed  to  defray  all  the  expenses  of  the  enter- 
prise, &c.  &c,  the  disciples  of  the  Lord  are. 
simply  commanded  to  pray  to  him  to  thrust 
out  into  his  harvest  labourers,  men  who  will 
work  in  the  field,  and  not  employ  all  their 
time  in  begging;  and  in  the  same  Divine 
economy  we  see  provision  made  for  their  tem- 
poral support. 

We  see  also  the  literal  fulfilment  of  this 
sending  forth,  or  this  doctrine  verified,  in  the 
case  of  every  minister  whom  God  calls  to  the 
work.  Let  us  briefly  glance  at  some  of  those 
whose  history  is  given  us  in  the  scriptures 
When  the  Lord  communicated  to  Moses  his 
purpose  to  make  him  a  minister,  he  exclaims, 
"  O  my  Lord,  I  am  not  eloquent,  neither  here- 
tofore, nor  since  thou  hast  spoken  unto  thy 
servant :  but  I  am  slow  of  speech,  and  of  a 

g]0„.  - — CT„„  »  ~'~>icn  the  t—— a  ~k~iu„s<,d 

mm  upon  the  question  of  Power,  of  who  had 
made  man's  mouth,  the  dumb,  deaf,  the  seeing, 
or  hearing,  Sfc,  and  then  bid  him  go  and  he 
would  be  with  his  mouth  and  teach  him  what 
he  should  say,  he  then  submits  to  the  Divine 
arrangement,  and  says,  "  O  my  Lord,  send  I 
pray  thee  by  the  hand  of  him  whom  thou  wilt 
send."  Exodus  iv.  10 — 12.  When  the  pro- 
phet Isaiah  was  called  to  behold  the  Lord  of 
Hosts,  upon  a  throne,  high  and  lifted  up,  under 
a  sense  of  his  own  imperfections,  when  brought 
before  the  matchless  purity  of  the  Lord,  he 
cried  out,  "  Wo  is  me  !  for  I  am  undone,  be- 
cause I  am  a  man  of  unclean  lips,"  &c.  But 
when  his  lips  were  touched  with  a  live  coal 
from  off*  the  altar,  and  when  he  heard  the 
voice  of  the  Lord,  saying,  "  Whom  shall  I 
send,  and  who  will  go  for  us?"  Then  he  said, 
"  Here  am  I ;  send  me."    Isa.  vi.  1 — 8. 

Again,  When  the  word  of  the  Lord  came  to 
Jeremiah,  or  when  he  was  cast  forth,  or 
thrust  out ;  when  the  Lord  said  unto  him, 
"  Before  I  formed  thee  in  the  belly  I  knew 
thee  ;  and  before  thou  earnest  forth  out  of  the 
womb  I  sanctified  thee  ;  and  I  ordained  thee  a 
prophet  unto  the  nations."  Then  said  Jere- 
miah, "Ah,  Lord  God,  Behold,  I  cannot  speak 
for  I  am  a  child."  But  the  Lord  said  unto  him, 
"  Say  not  that  I  am  a  child  ;  for  thou  shalt  go 


to  all  that  I  shall  send  thee,  and  whatsoever  I 
command  thee  thou  shalt  speak."    Jer.  i.  4 — 
7.    This  fear  and  trembling  on  the  part  of 
those  distinguished  ministers  of  God  did  not 
arise  from  the  want  of  an  education  simply. 
They  were  well  educated ;  were  learned  men 
of  those  times.    Moses  was  brought  up  in  the 
king's  court,  and  educated  in  all  the  wisdom  of 
the  Egyptians.    It  was  a  sense  of  their  own 
insufficiency  for  the  great  work  to  which  God 
had  called  them  ;  this,  coupled  with  a  zeal  for 
the  honour  of  God,  and  a  desire  to  display  his 
glory,  they  were  afraid  lest  something  should 
be  said  or  done  by  them  which  would  tend  to 
dishonour  his  name  or  reproach  his  cause, 
and  therefore  they  could  not  venture  alone  in 
this  work,  but  would  say  to  the  Lord,  "  If  thy 
presence  go  not  with  me,  carry  us  not  up 
hence."    Exodus  xxxiii.  15. 

When  we  turn  to  .  the  New  Testament,  and 
the  gospel  dispensation,  we  find  there  the  same 
glorious  plan  revealed,  and  sovereign  grace 
displayed,  in  not  only  calling  the  Lord's  minis- 
ters to  the  work,  but  in  leading  and  driving  them 
wherever  he  would  have  them  go.  And  on 
their  part,  the  same  kind  of  self-distrust,  and 
fear  and  trembling  that  characterized  those  un- 
der the  former  dispensation. 

Instead  of  having  Peter,  President,  and 
James,  Vice-President,  and  Paul,  Correspond- 
ing Secretary,  and  John,  Treasurer,  §c. 
with  the  hosts  of  directors,  and  life-directors, 
which  we  might  fancy  were  sitting  in  conclave 
as  a  "  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,"  for  the 
church  in  general,  and  passing  resolutions  that 
the  gospel  ought  to  be  preached  in  Jerusalem, 
throughout  Judea,  Samaria,  Damascus,  Gaza, 
and  in  the  desert,  Asotas,  Phenice,  Cyprus  and 
Cyrene,  Sarsus,  Antioch  and  Macedonia,  &c„ 
and  then  appointing  Barnabas,  Silas,  Timothy, 
Titus,  Philip  and  others,  to  their  respective 
fields,  at  so  much  per  diem,  or  per  annum, 
miners  put  upon  begging  excursions 
through  the  land  to  support  these  missions,  &c  ; 
and  sometimes  calling  in  their  hirelings  for  the 
want  of  funds;  instead,  I  say,  of  this. kind  of 
arrangement,  we  see  that  when  the  Lord  had 
need  of  his  ministers  in  any  place,  that  they 
were  either  led  thither  by  his  outstretched 
hand,  and  unerring  word,  or  driven  by  perse- 
cution. As  it  is  written,  "Therefore  they 
that  were  scattered  abroad,  went  everywhere 
preaching  the  Word." — Acts  viii.  4 — 26  ;  xi. 
19. 

All  admit  that  Paul  was  well  educated  ;  was 
a  learned  man;  and  also  that  he  had  the  gift 
of  utterance,  that  he  was  able  simply  to  speak 
upon  any  subject  that  occupied  his  attention. 
But  did  he  find  himself  always  ready  and  well 
furnished  to  the  work  of  the  ministry  ?  Is  he 
independent  of  any  and  from  every  source,  now 
that  he  has  received  his  education  and  his  di- 
ploma ?  Certainly,  according  to  the  received 
notion  generally  about  preaching,  Paul,  who 
could  stand  before  the  kings,  and  rulers  of  the 
earth  upon  any  subject,  never  felt  himself 
weak  and  deficient,  never  would  so  far  condes- 
cend, as  to  consider  the  "  laity"  to  be  of  any 
service  to  him.  But  let  him  answer  for  him- 
self, which  he  was  well  able  to  do  when  he 
was  upon  earth,  and  is  still  able  from  the  tes- 
timony which  he  has  left  on  record.    Upon  the 
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score  of  his  fleshy  attainments  read  what  he  says 
to  the  Phillipians,  ch.  3,  where  he  enumerates 
the  many  advantages  he  possessed  above  even 
many  of  his  countrymen.  "  But  what  things 
were  gain  to  me,  I  count  loss  for  Christ." 
"  Yea,  doubtless,  and  I  count  all  things  loss 
for  the  excellency  of  the  knowledge  of  Christ 
Jesus  my  Lord  ;  for  whom  I  have  suffered  the 
loss  of  all  things,  and  do  count  them  but  dung, 
that  I  may  win  Christ."  Verses  7  and  8.  In 
addressing  his  Corinthian  brethern,  instead  of 
pluming  himself  upon  his  great  learning,  he, 
says,  "  And  I,  brethern,  when  I  came  to  you 
came  not  with  excellency  of  speech,  or  of  wis- 
dom, declaring  unto  you  the  testimony  of  God  ; 
for  I  determined  not  to  know  anything  among 
you,  save  Jesus  Christ  and  him  crucified. 
And  I  was  with  you  in  weakness,  and  in  fear, 
and  in  much  trembling.  And  my  speech  and 
my  preaching  was  not  with  enticing  words  of 
man's  wisdom,  but  in  demonstration  of  the 
Spirit  and  of  power."  1  Cor  ii.  1 — 4.  To  the 
Brethren  also  he  addresses  himself  in  terms  of 
strong  regard  and  of  dependence  even  upon 
them  in  a  certain  sense.  "  Withal,  praying 
also  for  us,  that  God  would  open  unto  us  a 
door  of  utterance."  "Brethren,  pray  for  us." 
"  Finally,  brethren,  pray  for  us;  that  the  word 
of  the  Lord  may  have  free  course,"  &c. 
"  Brethren,  pray  for  us."  1  Thes.  iv.  3  ;  2 
Thes.  v.  25 ;  Heb.  xiii.  18. 

JUDAH. 


From  the  Annual  Monitor  for  1846. 

SARAH  GREEN. 

Sarah  Green,  wife  of  Jacob  Green,  of  Trum- 
mery,  near  Ballinderry,  Ireland,  deceased  the 
20th  of  Fourth  month,  1845,  aged  sixty-one 
years. 

She  was  the  daughter  of  William  and  Sarah 
Green,  who  resided  near  Hillsborough,  in  the 
county  of  Down,  Ireland.  Her  mother  was  a 
member  of  the  Society  of  Friends  ;  but  having 
married  in  a  manner  contrary  to  its  rules,  her 
children  were  not  brought  up  in  accordance 
with  its  principles. 

The  subject  of  this  memoir  was  in  her  youth 
inclined  to  gaiety  ;  and  manifested  this  disposi- 
tion by  her  conformity  to  the  fashions  and 
manners  of  a  vain  and  delusive  world. 

In  the  year  1805,  she  was  married  to  Jacob 
Green,  and  settled  with  her  husband  on  a  small 
farm  ;  their  prospects  of  maintenance  were  not 
encouraging,  but  by  perseverance,  industry  and 
good  management,  she  became  a  great  assist- 
ance to  her  husband,  who  laboured  diligently  ; 
and  their  united  endeavours  were  blessed  with 
a  sufficiency  ;  so  that,  not  seeking  great  things, 
they  were  enabled  to  go  on  cheerfully. 

Having  experienced,  and  in  measure  yield- 
ed, to  the  visitations  of  Divine  grace,  she  was 
given  to  see  the  vanity  and  emptiness  of  those 
things  in  which  she  had  formerly  delighted ; 
and  being  strengthened  to  take  up  her  daily- 
cross,  and  follow  her  dear  Lord,  she  could  tes- 
tify that  this  self-denying  path  yielded  her 
more  solid  comfort,  than  all  her  former  plea 
sures  and  enjoyments  had  done,  and  that 
there  are  no  joys  to  be  compared  to  the  joys 
of  God's  salvation."  The  religious  concern  of 
her  mind,  was  evinced  in  her  anxiety  to  train 


up  her  children  in  the  way  they  should  go  ; 
that,  by  attention  to  the  heavenly  Teacher, 
they  might  be  enabled  to  walk  in  "  the  strait 
and  narrow  way."  She  felt  it  her  duly  to  in- 
struct them  in  their  infancy  in  the  use  of  the 
plain  Scripture  language,  and  to  be  careful 
that  their  dress  should  be  such  as  became  the 
followers  of  Him  who  was  "  meek  and  lowly 
in  heart."  As  her  family  grew  up,  her  con- 
cern increased  for  their  preservation  from  all 
those  things  which  have  a  tendency  to  draw 
away  the  mind  from  the  simplicity  of  Truth. 
She  was  diligent  in  attending  meetings,  being 
a  good  example  to  her  Friends  in  the  perform- 
ance of  this  duty,  which  was  often  accomplish- 
ed under  considerable  difficulty ;  her  frame 
being  delicate,  and  she  having  a  considerable 
distance  to  walk,  often  through  miry  roads. 

She  was  for  many  years  in  the  station  of  an 
overseer,  and  was  a  woman  of  strict  integrity 
and  uprightness,  desiring  in  all  her  dealings  to 
owe  no  man  anything  but  love ;  an  object 
which  she  often  toiled  hard  to  accomplish. 

It  having  pleased  the  great  Head  of  the 
church,  to  call  her  dear  husband  to  the  work 
of  the  ministry,  he  believed  it  required  of  him 
to  devote  much  of  his  time  to  the  exercise  of 
the  gift  bestowed  upon  him ;  and  it  was  a  great 
trial  to  her,  to  give  him  up  to  pursue  his  gospel 
labours  at  a  distance  from  home,  at  a  time 
when  the  wants  of  a  rising  family  seemed  to 
demand  their  united  exertions,  and,  for  a  time, 
she  seemed  unable  fully  to  make  the  sacrifice. 
In  this  state  of  things,  he  was  visited  with  a 
dangerous  illness,  and  brought  so  low  as  to 
leave  little  hope  of  his  recovery.  This  dispen- 
sation appears  to  have  impressed  her  with  so 
strong  a  sense  of  the  necessity  of  being  cheer- 
fully resigned  to  all  the  Lord's  dealings  with 
them,  that  she  never  afterwards  hesitated  to  set 
him  at  liberty,  when  called  into  service  abroad  ; 
and  many  were  the  sacrifices  of  this  kind  that 
she  had  to  make  ;  nearly  one-half  of  her  hus- 
band's time,  for  several  successive  years,  being 
occupied  in  the  service  of  his  divine  Master.  A 
heavy  charge  thus  devolved  upon  her,  not  only 
in  the  care  of  a  large  family,  but  in  the  over- 
sight of  their  agricultural  concerns  ;  and  she 
found  time  to  instruct  most  of  her  children  in 
the  first  rudiments  of  school  learning.  The 
Divine  blessing  appears  to  have  rested  upon 
her  labours;  and  their  pecuniary  circumstances 
improving,  they  were  enabled  to  add  consider 
ably  to  their  farm. 

In  the  Tenth  month,  1844,  Sarah  Green 
exhibited  symptoms  of  pulmonary  disease;  and 
her  illness  increasing,  she  was  confined  to  her 
bed  for  about  six  months.  During  this  time 
she  was  enabled  to  bear  all  her  sufferings  with 
Christian  patience,  and  resignation  to  the  Di- 
vine will.  In  the  early  part  of  her  illness,  she 
was  at  times  much  depressed  under  a  sense  of 
her  unworthiness  ;  but  the  doubts  and  fears 
under  which  her  diffident  mind  laboured,  were 
in  mercy  removed,  and  she  was  enabled  to  tes 
tify  her  confidence  in  her  blessed  Saviour,  who 
laid  down  his  precious  life  for  us,  who  was 
wounded  for  our  transgressions,  and  bruised 
for  our  iniquities.  To  those  who  knew  her 
active  and  careful  disposition,  it  was  remarka- 
ble how  completely  she  seemed  to  be  weaned 
from  temporal  things;  she  seldom  spoke  of 


them,  but  was  often  strengthened  to  impart 
good  counsel  to  her  children,  pressing  them  to 
mind  the  one  thing  needful,  and  to  live  in  the 
fear  of  the  Lord.  She  was  sensible  of  her  ap- 
proaching dissolution,  and  spoke  of  it  with 
calmness  to  her  husband.  Many  were  the 
precious  sayings  which  she  expressed  during 
her  illness,  evincing  that  her  hope  and  confi- 
dence were  in  her  Redeemer.  About  four 
hours  before  her  decease,  she  took  an  affection- 
ate leave  of  her  husband  and  children,  after 
which,  by  signs  and  feeble  expressions,  she 
was  understood  to  desire  that  they  would  pray 
for  her ;  at  this  solemn  time,  her  husband  was 
engaged  vocally  to  petition  at  the  throne  of 
grace  on  her  behalf,  that  an  easy  passage 
might  be  granted  to  her  through  the  dark  val- 
ley of  the  shadow  of  death  ;  soon  after  which 
she  quietly  passed  away. 


For"  The  Friend." 

Controversy. 

Although  for  the  sake  of  controversy  and 
though  a  love  for  needless  disputations,  some 
may  fall  into  a  troublesome  and  unprofitable 
propensity  for  argument  on  trifling  occasions, 
and  at  seasons  when  it  is  not  needful,  and  by 
this  means,  promote  a  disposition  very  foreign  to 
a  Christian  temper,  and  the  cultivation  of  a 
peaceful  mind,  both  in  themselves  and  others ; 
yet  to  discountenance  controversy  entirely  as 
unprofitable,  in  matters  of  religion,  would  give 
room  for  error  to  stalk  abroad  in  open  day 
without  fear  of  exposure.  The  Apostle  admon- 
ished the  brethren  to  contend  earnestly  for  the 
faith. 

So  long  as  the  spirit  of  unrighteousness  is 
abroad,  in  the  world,  seeking  by  its  various 
stratagems  to  undermine  the  truth  as  it  is  in 
Jesus,  not  only  in  bold  and  violent  assaults, 
but  also  in  artful  insinuations,  so  long  I  believe 
will  the  children  of  the  light  feel  themselves 
bound  to  oppose  and  controvert.  Through 
every  age  the  truth  has  been  maintained  by 
controverting  error  under  right  authority. 

When  the  Jews  were  rebuilding  the  broken- 
down  walls  of  Jerusalem,  they  were  obliged  to 
build  with  one  hand  and  hold  a  weapon  to  de- 
fend their  work  in  the  other.  "  For  the  builders 
every  one  had  his  sword  girded  by  his  side, 
and  so  builded.  And  he  that  sounded  the 
.trumpet  was  by  me."  (Neh.  iv.  18.)  By 
this  example  of  the  Jews,  the  efforts  and  pre- 
cautions are  prefigured  which  are  indispensable  . 
to  repair  the  waste  places  of  the  Christian 
church  at  times  of  spoliation  and  treading 
down.  And  while  building  the  broken  down 
walls  of  righteousness,  the  sword  of  the  Spirit 
is  not  only  held  in  requisition,  but  he  that 
sounds  the  trumpet  at  the  approach  of  the 
enemy,  is  essential  to  our  safety.  Our  blessed 
Lord  said,  "  he  that  hath  no  sword  let  him 
sell  his  garment  and  buy  one,"  evidently  allud- 
ing, from  the  context,  to  a  spiritual  weapon. 
The  Apostle  Paul  in  his  Epistle  to  Titus,  re- 
ferring to  what  one  of  themselves,  even  a  pro- 
phet of  their  own,  said  of  the  Cretians,  that  they 
are  always  liars,  evil  beast,  slow  bellies,  ob- 
serves, "  This  witness  is  true ;"  and  exhorts 
"  to  rebuke  them  sharply,  that  they  may  be 
sound  in  the  faith  :  not  giving  heed  to  Jewish 
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fables,  and  commandments  of  men,  that  turn 
from  the  truth."  (Tit.  i.  13,  14.)  Also  in 
writing  to  the  Galatians,  he  speaks  of  with- 
standing Peter  to  the  face,  because  he  was  to 
be  blamed.  And  in  his  epistles  generally,  he 
treats  on  carnal  introductions  into  any  of  the 
churches,  as  the  most  alarming  harbingers  of 
commotion,  and  as  producing  the  greatest 
breaches  of  unity  and  peace.  Can  any  exam- 
ple be  adduced  from  the  apostolic  writings  of 
the  introducers  of  error  being  held  excusable, 
and  of  those  who  faithfully  withstood  it  being 
considered  culpable,  and  arraigned  on  the  ac- 
cusation of  treading  the  dangerous  and  forbid- 
den ground  of  controversy  ?  No  !  such  must 
have  rendered  the  many  exhortations  in  their 
writings,  on  the  most  important  matters  apper- 
taining to  the  welfare  of  the  church,  a  com- 
plete nullity,  and  been  an  evident  perversion  of 
right  reason. 

If  the  many  writers  against  popery,  had, 
from  a  fear  of  controversy,  neglected  to  expose 
the  fallacy  of  Romanism,  little  progress,  we 
have  every  reason  to  believe,  would  have  been 
made  in  the  Reformation.  If  our  early  Friends 
had  not  faithfully  answered  their  opponents, 
and  their  elaborate  and  dignified  controversial 
writings  had  not  appeared,  it  seems  quite  un- 
likely, that  Quakerism,  lasting  and  immutable 
Quakerism,  would  have  so  conspicuously  rear- 
ed itself  above  the  heads  of  all  its  opponents  to 
stand  as  a  beacon  to  the  nations.  Shall  we 
yield  then  in  this  day  to  that  fastidious  and 
partial  spirit,  which  deprecates  all  polemical 
writings,  and  every  thing  of  an  opposing  cha- 
racter without  discrimination,  while  the  enemy 
is  upon  our  borders  ;  and  permit  him  silently 
to  undermine  our  religious  principles,  and  fill 
up  the  fountains  of  pure  peace  1  It  must  indeed 
be  a  most  mistaken  desire,  that  quietness 
should  be  maintained,  while  the  most  active 
efforts  are  observable  by  injudicious  applica- 
tions to  destroy  the  vital  properties  of  that  soil 
which  can  alone  produce  true  righteousness  and 
peace. 

I  believe  the  loudest  opponents  of  controver- 
sy are  often  those,  who  are  endeavouring  se- 
cretly to  undermine  the  Truth  to  suit  their  own 
views,  and  who  are  afraid  of  having  their  ac- 
tions squared  and  guaged  by  righteousness. 
Such  are  apt  to  cry  for  peace,  love  and  unity, 
to  serve  as  a  cover  and  screen  from  the  true 
light,  while  they  can  the  more  successfully 
bring  about  their  own  darling  purposes,  or 
serve  their  own  private  ends. 

An  aversion  to  all  controversial  writings,  ob- 
tains so  much  in  the  minds  of  some,  that  he 
who  broaches  error,  seems  to  be  held  much 
less  in  the  wrong  in  their  estimation,  than  he 
who  faithfully  opposes  it,  because  a  disinclina- 
tion to  read  writings  of  this  kind  arises,  which 
often  precludes  correct  information,  and  leads  us 
to  offer  opinions  on  important  matters  deplora- 
bly warped  by  our  prejudices  and  predilec- 
tions. 

Cayuga  County,  N.  Y. 

Cannel  Coal,  in  apparently  inexhaustible 
quantities,  has  been  discovered  in  Culloway 
county,  Missouri.  A  shaft  has  been  sunk  to 
the  depth  of  forty-six  feet,  without  penetrating 
through  the  bed.    The  lateral  extent  of  the 
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deposite  has  not  been  ascertained,  but  it  is 
known  to  be  great.— The  mine  is  situated  on 
the  bluff,  about  four  and  a  half  miles  from  the 
Missouri  river,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
above  St.  Louis. — Late  paper. 

The  Kentucky  Giant. — Many  of  our  read- 
ers will  remember  Porter,  the  American  giant ; 
he  is  still  alive,  and  resident  in  Louisville,  in  his 
native  state.  A  correspondent  of  the  Christian 
Watchman  lately  paid  him  a  visit,  and  says, 
that  he  is  a  perfect  wonder  in  human  shape, 
walking  like  an  elephant,  and  looking  like  a 
man  from  another  world.  He  measured  eight 
feet  and  six  inches  in  height.  In  gazing  upon 
this  man,  says  his  visiter,  "  We  feel  an  awe 
greater  than  that  produced  by  the  presence  of 
a  king,  and  a  kind  of  shrinking  away  into  our 
own  littleness.  It  reminded  us  of  the  report  of 
the  spies,  sent  by  Moses  in  the  wilderness  of 
Paren,  to  search  out  the  land  of  Canaan,  who 
said  on  their  return,  '  We  saw  the  giants,  the 
sons  of  Anak,  and  we  were  in  our  own  sight 
as  grasshoppers,  and  so  were  we  in  their 
sight.'  " 

Anticipating  a  Storm  by  the  Magnetic 
Telegraph. — The  various  uses  that  will  be 
found  for  the  Magnetic  Telegraph  will  not  be 
fully  ascertained  till  it  comes  fairly  into  opera- 
tion. The  knowledge  of  a  few  facts,  however, 
enables  the  public  to  form  an  idea  of  some  of 
the  useful  ends  it  may  serve.  The  Toledo 
(Ohio)  Blade  points  out  how  it  may  be  the 
means  of  guarding  against  disasters  on  the 
coast.  It  asserts  that  storms  progress  from 
leeward  to  windward,  and  instances  the  snow- 
storm of  the  14th  and  15th  February,  which 
began  at  Toledo  on  the  14th,  at  4,  p.  m.,  at 
Buffalo  at  8,  p.  m.,  and  at  Boston  about  five 
o'clock  the  next  morning.  The  Blade  proposes 
to  save  our  coasters  from  shipwreck  by  means 
of  the  telegraph,  as,  when  that  is  established, 
they  at  Toledo  will  be  able  to  give  fifteen  or 
sixteen  hours' notice  of  the  approach  of  a  north- 
easterly storm,  and  vessels  will  have  time  to 
provide  for  their  safety. — Ledger. 

A  Grand  Discovery. — A  foreign  paper  says, 
that  a  French  engineer,  named  Leonard,  has 
taken  out  a  patent  in  England  for  a  simple 
means  of  diminishing  the  fuel  necessary  to 
produce  steam.  He  introduces  fish-oil  into 
the  boiler,  with  only  a  small  portion  of  water. 
When  the  oil  is  at  boiling  heat  the  water  pre- 
cipitates into  the  interior,  and  steam  is  generat- 
ed as  fast  as  is  desired,  without  the  oil  being 
decomposed.  The  saving  in  fuel  is  said  to  be 
forty  or  fifty  per  cent. 

Terrible  Conflagration. — A  fire  lately  com- 
menced in  a  forest  near  Omsk,  Russia,  and 
extended  to  a  distance  of  fifty  French  leagues, 
and  over  a  breadth  of  fifteen.  Eleven  villages" 
were  attacked  in  its  course,  and  one  was  en- 
tirely destroyed.  In  the  ten  others  there  were 
burned,  13  mills,  1850  barns,  77,800  ricks  of 
hay,  and  an  immense  quantity  of  wood  for  fuel. 
Twenty-five  peasants,  665  horses,  and  915 
head  of  cattle,  were  burned  to  death. — Late 
paper. 
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OP  THE  RELIGIOUS  PROGRESS  OF  THE 

"People  called  Quakers"  in  Pennsylvania. 

BY  SAMUEL  SMITH. 
(Continued  from  page  222.) 

"  Many  other  baits  and  resting-places  he  laid 
before  me,  but  my  soul  hungered  after  the  true 
bread,  the  bread  of  life,  which  came  from 
God  out  of  heaven,  which  Christ  testified  of; 
which  I  had  felt  near,  and  my  soul  had  tasted 
of  it.  Although  the  devil  prompted  me  with 
his  temptations,  my  soul  could  not  feed  upon 
them,  but  cried  continually,  Thy  presence,  oh 
Lord  !  or  else  I  die.  Oh  !  let  me  feel  thy 
saving  arm,  or  else  I  perish.  Oh  Lord  !  give 
me  faith.  Thus  was  my  soul  exercised  in 
earnest  supplication  unto  God,  night  and  day, 
and  yet  I  went  about  my  outward  occasions, 
and  made  my  complaint  to  none  but  God  only. 
I  have  often  since  believed,  that  the  subtile  ser- 
pent finds  suitable  baits  for  any  soul  that  can 
be  content  to  feed  on  anything  below  the  enjoy- 
ment of  God  ;  so  having  known  the  terrors  of 
God,  and  the  subtle  wiles  of  Satan,  I  am  con- 
cerned sometimes  to  persuade  people  to  repent 
and  to  warn  them  to  flee  from  the  wrath  to 
come. 

"  All  my  faith  which  I  had  whilst  in  disobe- 
dience proved  like  building  on  a  sandy  founda- 
tion. All  the  comfort  I  used  to  have  in  read- 
ing the  Scriptures,  was  taken  away,  and  I 
durst  not  read  for  some  time,  because  it  added 
to  my  condemnation.  So  I  was  left  to  depend 
upon  God  alone,  who  caused  me  to  feel  a  little 
hope  at  times,  like  a  glimmering  of  light,  under- 
neath, my  troubles,  which  was  some  stay  to  my 
mind ;  and  if  it  had  not  been  so,  T  had  fallen 
into  despair.  I  much  desired  to  be  brought 
through  my  troubles  the  right  way,  and  not  to 
shake  off  or  get  over  them  in  my  own  time. 
I  had  not  freedom  to  make  known  my  condi- 
tion to  any  person,  for  I  thought  if  the  Lord  did 
not  help  me,  in  vain  was  the  help  of  man  ;  and  I 
have  since  seen  it  was  well  I  did  not,  upon  seve- 
ral accounts.  I  might  have  come  to  a  loss,  as  it 
was  the  will  of  the  Lord  to  humble  me,  and  to 
turn  up  and  throw  down  all  that  which  might 
be  imputed  to  man  or  self,  that  I  might  know 
the  work  or  building  of  the  Lord  to  be  raised 
from  the  foundation  of  his  own  power,  where 
there  is  none  of  man's  building ;  that  all  the 
glory  might  be  given  to  him  alone. 

"  We  are  very  apt  to  say  in  effect,  I  am  of 
Paul,  I  am  of  Apollos,  I  am  of  Cephas,  and  I 
of  Christ ;  as  if  Christ  was  divided  :  but  the 
Lord  will  not  give  his  glory  to  another,  nor 
his  praise  to  graven  images  ;  for,  as  thou,  my 
friend,  well  observest,  the  chief  that  we  ought 
to  labour  for,  is  to  make  people  sensible  of  their 
corruption,  to  direct  them  to  the  Word  nigh, 
and  to  be  good  examples  to  them.  So  in  the 
Lord's  time,  when  he  had  seen  my  suffering  of 
that  fiery  kind  to  be  sufficient,  he  was  pleased 
to  cause  his  Divine  love  to  flow  in  my  bosom, 
in  an  extraordinary  manner,  and  the  holy  Spi- 
rit of  divine  light  and  life  did  overcome  my 
soul.  Then  a  divine  sense  and  understanding 
was  given  me  to  know  the  power,  and  also  the 
love  of  God,  in  sending  his  only  Son  out  of  his 
bosom  into  the  world,  to  take  upon  him  a  body 
of  flesh;  wherein  he  went  through  the  whole 
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progress  of  suffering,  for  the  salvation  of  man- 
kind, and  broke  through,  and  opened  the  gates 
of  death,  and  repaired  the  breach  that  old  Adam 
had  made  between  God  and  man,  and  restored 
the  path  for  souls  to  come  to  God. 

The  Almighty  was  pleased  to  make  my  soul 
sensible,  that  he  sent  the  Spirit  of  his  Son  again 
into  my  heart,  in  order  to  lead  me  through  the 
progress  of  his  suffering ;  that  as  he  died  for  sin, 
so  1  might  die  to  sin,  by  bearing  the  daily  cross, 
and  living  in  self-denial,  humility,  and  obedience 
to  God,  my  heavenly  Father,  in  all  things  he 
should  requireof  me.  My  soul  witnessed  the  bap- 
tism of  the  Holy  Ghost,  compared  to  water,  as 
well  as  fire;  and  I  saw  the  ministration  of  judg- 
ment and  condemnation  had  a  glory  in  it,  which 
made  way  for  the  ministration  of  life  ;  the  axe  of 
God's  word  was  laid  to  the  root  of  the  evil  tree, 
and  my  soul  heard  the  voice  of  him  that  preached 
repentance,  that  called  for  the  mountains  to  be 
laid  low,  and  the  valleys  to  be  raised, — viz.  the 
mountain  of  my  natural  temper, — that  a  plain 
way  might  be  made  for  the  ransomed  soul  to 
walk  in.  The  Lord  also  showed  me  how 
John  the  Baptist  came  to  be  counted  the  great- 
est prophet  that  was  born  of  a  woman  :  viz.  be- 
cause he  was  the  forerunner  of  Jesus  Christ, 
and  is  rightly  termed  the  greatest;  and  how 
the  least  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  was  greater 
than  he  ;  that  is  under  his  ministration  only, 
which  was  to  decrease;  but  the  ministration  of 
Jesus  was  to  increase;  whose  baptism  is  with 
the  Holy  Ghost,  and  with  fire ;  and  he  will 
thoroughly  purge  his  floor. 

"  I  came  to  witness  that  it  is  indeed  the 
work  of  God,  to  believe  rightly  and  truly  on 
him  whom  God  hath  sent ;  that  this  purifying 
saving  faith  is  the  gift  of  God,  and  the  very 
spring  or  vital  principle  of  it,  Divine  love. 
Then  I  mourned  over  him  whom  I  had  pierced 
with  my  unbelief  and  hardness  of  heart,  and  I 
ate  my  bread  with  weeping,  and  mingled  my 
drink  with  tears.  I  was  between  nineteen  and 
twenty  years  of  age,  when  these  great  conflicts 
were  on  my  mind,  by  which  I  was  brought 
very  humble.  I  entered  into  solemn  covenants 
with  God  Almighty,  that  I  would  answer  his 
requirings,  if  it  were  to  the  laying  down  my 
natural  life ;  but  when  it  was  shown  me,  that 
I  ought  to  take  up  the  cross  in  a  little  thing 
I  had  like  to  have  hearkened  to  the  reasoner 
again,  and  been  disobedient  in  the  day  of  small 
things;  for  although  I  had  gone  through  so 
much  inward  exercise,  yet  I  was  afraid  of  dis- 
pleasing my  superiors  ;  being  then  a  servant 
to  great  persons.  It  was  shown  me,  that  I 
should  not  give  flattering  titles  to  man  ;  and  I 
was  threatened  inwardly,  that  if  I  would  not 
be  obedient  to  the  Lord's  requirings,  he  would 
take  away  his  good  Spirit  from  me  again.  I 
was  in  a  strait;  afraid  of  displeasing  God,  and 
afraid  of  displeasing  man  ;  till  at  last,  I  was 
charged  by  the  Spirit,  with  honouring  man 
more  than  God,  for  in  my  address  to  God  I  used 
the  plain  language,  but  when  I  spoke  to  man  or 
woman,  I  must  speak  otherwise,  or  else  they 
would  beoflended.  Some  would  argue  that  God 
Almighty  being  that  only  one,  therefore  the  sin- 
gular language  was  proper  to  him  alone  ;  and 
man  being  made  up  of  compound  matter,  the  plu- 
ial  language  was  more  proper  to  him.  Oh  ! 
the  subtle  twistings  of  proud  Lucifer,  that  I 


have  seen,  would  be  too  many  to  insert ;  but  j 
although  God  Almighty  is  that  only  one,  yet 
he  is  that  Being  of  all  beings.;  for  in  him  we 
live,  move,  and  have  our  being.  But  let  the 
cover  be  what  it  would,  I  had  Scripture  on  my 
side,  which  they  called  their  rule  ;  and  I  knew 
proud  man  disdained  to  receive  that  language 
from  an  inferior,  which  he  gave  to  the  Almigh- 
ty.  bo  it  became  a  great  cross  to  me,  but  it 
was  certainly  a  letting  thing  in  the  way  of  the 
progress  of  my  soul,  until  I  gave  up  to  the 
Lord's  requirings  in  this  small  thing. 

"  These  things  I  recite  to  thee,  dear  friend, 
in  great  simplicity,  that  thou  mayest  see  how 
the  Lord  leads  out  of  the  vain  customs  that  are 
in  the  world,  not  only  in  what  I  mention,  but 
also  in  many  other  things,  and  hath  led  in  that 
humble  self-denying  way,  which  Christ  both 
taught  and  practised,  when  he  walked  among 
men.  Christ  is  the  true  Christian's  pattern, 
and  his  Spirit  their  leader ;  and  now  I  show 
thee  this,  in  truth  and  sincerity,  because  I 
would  not  be  misunderstood  by  thee.  I  am 
devoted  to  the  Lord,  and  do  not  plead  for  a 
form,  for  form's  sake ;  neither  do  I  plead 
for  a  people  as  a  people,  for  we  are  grown  to 
be  a  mixed  multitude,  much  like  the  children 
of  Israel  when  they  were  in  the  wilderness. 
But  this  I  may  say  to  the  praise  and  glory  of 
God,  that  the  principle  of  which  we  make  pro- 
fession is  the  very  truth,  viz.,  Christ  in  the 
male  and  in  the  female,  the  hope  of  glory  ; 
and  Christ  thou  knowest  is  the  way,  the  truth 
and  the  life,  and  none  comes  to  God  but 
by  him.  There  is  a  remnant  which,  like 
Joshua  and  Caleb  of  old,  are  true  to  the  Lord, 
who  is  their  spiritual  leader,  and  follow  him 
faithfully.  They  stand  clear  in  their  testimo- 
nies against  all  dead  formalities,  which  are  but 
as  images,  when  the  vital  principle,  the  Divine 
love,  is  withdrawn.  Yet,  as  the  Spirit  of  Jesus 
leads  out  of  all  vain  customs,  and  traditions, 
which  are  in  the  world,  and  leads  us  in  the 
plain,  humble,  meek,  self-denying  life  and  con- 
versation which  Christ  walked  in  while  he  was 
visible  among  men,  1  could  heartily  wish  all  to 
follow  the  leadings  of  his  Spirit  herein :  that 
thereby  they  may  confess  Christ  before  men. 
If  it  please  the  Almighty  to  accept  souls  with- 
out leading  them  through  such  fiery  trials  as  he 
brought  me  through,  or  without  requiring  such 
things  of  them  as  he  required  of  me,  far  be  it 
from  me  to  judge  that  such  have  not  known  the 
Lord,  or  the  indwellings  of  his  love,  if  the 
fruits  of  the  Spirit  of  Jesus  be  plain  upon  them  ; 
for  every  tree  is  known  by  its  fruit,  and  to  our 
own  master  we  must  stand  or  fall.  But  dear 
friend,  as  thou  well  observed,  that  purification 
is  a  gradual  work,  I  may  say  so  by  experience  ; 
for  when  the  old  adversary  could  no  longer 
draw  me  into  vain  talking  and  foolish  jesting, 
he  perplexed  me  with  vain  thoughts,  some  of 
which  were  according  to  my  natural  disposi- 
tion, and  some  of  them  quite  contrary.  And  I 
cried  mightily  unto  the  Lord  for  power  over 
vain  thoughts,  for  they  were  a  great  trouble  to 
me ;  I  stood  in  great  fear  lest  one  day  or  other, 
I  should  fall  by  the  hand  of  the  enemy  ;  but 
the  Lord  spake  comfortably  to  my  soul,  in  his 
own  words  led;  upon  record,  "  fear  not  little 
flock,  it  is  your  Father's  good  pleasure  to  give 
you  the  kingdom  :"  and  the  Lord  gave  me  an 


evidence  along  with  it,  that  my  soul  was  one 
of  that  little  flock.  Another  time,  when  I  was 
very  low  in  my  mind,  these  words  sprang  with 
life  and  virtue,  1  although  thou  hast  lain  among 
the  pots,  yet  I  will  give  thee  the  wings  of  a 
dove,  covered  with  silver,  and  her  feathers  of 
yellow  gold.' 

(To  be  continued.) 

For  "The  Friend." 

Quality— not  Qnantity. 

When  Elias  Hicks  was  in  the  height  of  his 
popularity,  commanding  great  concourses  of 
people,  because  they  thought  he  was  sure  to 
speak,  and  speak  much,  many  discerning 
Friends  were  distressed  with  his  multitude  of 
words  without  Divine  life,  even  before  he  openly 
j  broached  his  heterodox  sentiments,  by  which 
he  led  away  hundreds.  Others  were  opposed 
to  judging  and  condemning  him,  and  would 
say  it  proceeded  from  jealousy  and  envy,  be- 
cause they  were  not  as  highly  thought  of  as  he 
was.  Still  they  were  pained  and  distressed  at 
heart.  They  knew  that  the  cause  of  Christ, 
and  the  real  good  of  the  people  were  not  pro- 
moted by  his  long  discourses.  Just  so  the 
same  class  were  secretly  tried,  and  finally  be- 
came burdened  with  the  preaching  of  Elisha 
Bates.  He  went  off  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
road.  The  same  condemnation  was  passed  on 
them  for  judging  him — they  were  jealous— 
they  could  not  be  as  popular  as  he  was — and 
to  this  was  attributed  their  professed  uneasi- 
ness. 

On  one  occasion,  when  Elias  Hicks  was  gra- 
tifying the  crowds,  with  preaching  that  did  not 
disturb  the  kingdom  of  Satan,  Mary  Naflel,  of 
England,  was  in  Philadelphia  at  the  same  time  ; 
and  finding  he  intended  to  pass  through  Jer- 
sey, where  her  prospect  lay,  she  was  much 
cast  down,  thinking  her  small  service  would 
have  little  weight  after  such  a  voluminous 
preacher.  She  mentioned  her  feelings  to  that 
substantial  minister  of  the  gospel,  Richard  Jor- 
dan, who,  pausing,  said,  in  allusion  to  the  few 
"  barley  loaves,"  "  A  little,  with  the  Master's 
blessing,  will  suffice  to  satisfy  a  multitude,  but 
without  that,  wagon-loads  cannot  do  it." 

How  few  popular  preachers  wind  up  at  the 
close  of  life  with  credit  to  themselves,  and  with 
comfort  to  their  discerning  friends.  The  love 
of  applause  supplants  the  love  of  the  Truth, 
and  they  generally  terminate  their  career  like 
dry  and  withered  branches.  When  the  people 
seemed  determined  to  make  our  Saviour  a 
king,  he  hid  himself.  And  if  any  are  in  dan- 
ger of  being  set  up  above  their  brethren,  or  of 
running  into  words  without  authority,  retire- 
ment to.  the  gift  of  God  in  their  own  hearts, 
waiting  to  see  what  heshall  say,  and  what  they 
shall  answer  when  they  are  reproved,  will  be 
wisdom,  and  their  safest  abiding-place. 

Good  Neighbourhood. — About  three  weeks 
since  a  saw  and  grist-mill  were  burnt  at  Vinal- 
haven.  It  was  whispered  about  among  the 
neighbours  over  the  island,  that,  on  a  certain 
day,  all  the  men  and  boys  should  assemble 
with  teams,  and  spend  at  least  one  day  for  the 
benefit  of  the  sufferer.  At  early  dawn  the 
town  was  in  motion.    Between  one  and  two 
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hundred  men,  and  thirty-five  teams,  repaired 
to  the  woods,  and  soon  the  old  mill-site  became 
thronged  with  sturdy  labourers.  The  timber 
for  the  two  mills  was  hauled,  hewn,  and  the 
whole  nearly  ready  for  raising  before  night. 
That  was  the  right  spirit ;  and,  with  such  a 
principle  of  benevolence  in  active  exercise, 
most  of  the  crushing  rigours  of  life  could  be 
greatly  mitigated  or  prevented. — Bangor  pa- 
per. 


THE  SHIP-BUILDERS. 

BY  J.  G.  WHITTIER. 

The  sky  is  ruddy  in  the  East, 

The  earth  is  gray  below, 
And,  spectral  in  the  river  mist 

Our  bare,  white  timbers  show. 
Up  ! — let  the  sounds  of  measured  stroke 

And  grating  saw  begin  : 
The  broad-axe  to  the  gnarled  oak, 

The  mallet  to  the  pin  ! 

Hark  !  roars  the  bellows,  blast  on  blast, 

The  sooty  smithy  jars, 
And  fire-sparks  rising  far  and  fast 

Are  fading  with  the  stars. 
All  day  for  us  the  smith  shall  stand 

Beside  that  flashing  forge  ; 
All  day  for  us  his  heavy  hand 

The  groaning  anvil  scourge. 

Gee  u  ! — Gee  ho  ! — the  panting  team 

For  us  is  toiling  near  ; 
For  us  the  raftsmen  down  the  stream 

Their  island  barges  steer. 
Rings  out  for  us  the  axe-man's  stroke 

In  forests  old  and  still — 
For  us  the  century-circled  oak 

Falls  crashing  down  his  hill. 

Up  '. — Up  ! — in  nobler  toil  than  ours 

No  craftsmen  bear  a  part : 
We  make  of  Nature's  giant  powers 

The  slaves  of  human  Art. 
Lay  rib  to  rib,  and  beam  to  beam, 

And  drive  the  tunnels  free  ; 
Nor  faithless  joint  nor  yawning  seam 

Shall  tempt  the  searching  sea  ! 

Where'er  the  keel  of  our  good  ship 

The  sea's  rough  field  shall  plough — 
Where'er  her  tossing  spars  shall  drip 

With  salt  spray  caught  below — 
That  ship  must  heed  her  master's  beck, 

Her  helm  obey  his  hand, 
And  seamen  tread  her  reeling  deck 

As  if  they  trod  the  land. 

Her  oaken  ribs  the  vulture-beak 

Of  Northern  ice  may  peel — 
The  sunken  rock  and  coral  peak 

May  grate  along  her  keel : 
And  know  we  well  the  painted  shell 

We  give  to  wind  and  wave, 
Must  float,  the  sailor's  citadel, 

Or  sink,  the  sailor's  grave  ! 

Ho  ! — strike  away  the  bars  and  blocks, 

And  set  the  good  ship  free ! 
Why  lingers  on  these  dusty  rocks 

The  young  bride  of  the  sea  ? 
Look  ! — how  she  moves  adown  the  grooves 

In  graceful  beauty  now  ! 
How  lowly  on  the  breast  she  loves 

Sinks  down  her  virgin  prow ! 

God  Wpss  her,  wheresoe'er  the  breeze 

Her  snowy  wing  shall  fan, 
Aside  the  frozen  Hebrides, 

Or  sultry  Hindostan  ! 
Where'er,  in  mart  or  on  the  main, 

With  peaceful  flag  unfurled, 
She  helps  to  wind  the  silken  chain 

Of  Commerce  round  the  world  ! 

Speed  on  the  ship  !    But  let  her  bear 
No  merchandize  of  sin, 


No  groaning  cargo  of  despair 

Her  roomy  hold  within. 
No  Lethean  drug  for  Eastern  lands, 

Nor  poison  draught  for  ours, 
But  honest  fruits  of  toiling  hands, 

And  Nature's  sun  and  showers. 

Be  her's  the  Prairie's  golden  grain,  . 

The  Desert's  golden  sand, 
The  clustered  fruits  of  sunny  Spain, 

The  spice  of  Morning-land : 
Her  pathway  on  the  open  main 

May  blessings  follow  free, 
And  glad  hearts  welcome  back  again 

Her  white  sails  from  the  sea! 


Electric  Girl. — The  Paris  Constitutionel 
contains  a  remarkable  account  of  a  young  girl 
from  Normandy,  who  is  so  completely  charg- 
ed with  electricity,  that  she  presents  the  same 
extraordinary  phenomena  which  is  seen  in 
torpedos,  and  other  electric  fishes.  All  bodies 
that  come  in  contact  with  her  experience  a 
shock  or  movement  of  repulsion,  which  dis- 
places, and  even,  in  some  cases,  throws  them 
down  violently  ;  at  the  same  time  she  experi- 
ences an  instantaneous  and  irresistible  attrac- 
tion towards  the  objects  thus  repulsed.  M. 
Arago  has  been  a  witness  of  many  of  these 
phenomena,  and  has  brought  them  under  the 
notice  of  the  Academy  of  Science  at  Paris, 
which  has  appointed  a  commission  charged  to 
inquire  into  them. 

It  is  the  left  side  of  the  body  which  alone  has 
acquired  this  power — sometimes  attractive,  but 
more  frequently  repulsive. 

The  girl  is  fourteen  years  of  age  only,  and 
these  singular  occurrences  do  not  take  place  at 
all  times,  but  appear  at  intervals  during  the 
day,  and  with  the  greatest  intensity  in  the  even- 
ing. 
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FOURTH  MONTH  11,  1846. 


Many  of  our  readers  probably  know  that  the 
melancholy  wreck  of  the  John  Minturn,  an  af- 
fecting account  of  which  was  recently  inserted 
in  "  The  Friend,"  was  but  a  part  of  the  disas- 
trous effects  of  the  storm  which  a  few  weeks 
since  rendered  some  twenty  miles  of  the  Jersey 
sea-coast  the  scene  of  fearful  desolation,  in- 
volving the  loss  of  many  lives  and  much  pro- 
perty. Very  exaggerated  accounts  were  soon 
after  published  in  some  of  the  newspapers, 
charging  the  inhabitants  of  that  vicinity  with 
acts  of  barbarian  cruelty,  robbery,  &c,  &c. 
Subsequently  these  slanderous  stories  became 
the  object  of  attention  in  the  Legislature,  at 
that  time  in  session,  and  commissioners  were 
appointed  to  enter  into  a  thorough  investigation 
of  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  those  statements. 
The  commissioners  have  since  made  a  Report 
to  the  Legislature,  amply  vindicating  the  peo- 
ple on  the  coast  from  the  aspersions  cast  upon 
them  ;  and  in  the  Seriate,  on  receiving  the  Re- 
port, the  following  resolutions  were  adopted  : 

"  The  commissioners  appointed  in  pursuance 
of  the  resolution  adopted  by  the  legislature  on 
the  5th  instant,  relative  to  the  shipwreck  of  the 
John  Minturn  and  other  vessels  on  the  New 
Jersey  coast,  having  investigated  the  charges 
in  the  resolution  referred  to,  and  it  being  shown 


by  the  report  and  accompanying  proofs,  that 
the  said  charges  are  not  only  not  sustained,  but 
that  the  conduct  of  the  citizens  resident 
near  the  shore,  on  those  most  lamentable 
occasions,  was  distinguished  by  integrity,  in- 
trepidity and  humanity — therefore, 

"  Resolved,  (the  House  of  Assembly  concur- 
ring) that  the  legislature  of  New  Jersey  have 
read  and  considered  the  report  and  proofs 
aforesaid,  with  hearty  satisfaction,  and  that  the 
conduct  of  the  citizens  and  authorities  resident 
at,  and  having  charge  of  the  coast,  as  detailed 
in  said  documents,  is  deemed  highly  meritori- 
ous and  honourable  to  the  state  and  them- 
selves." 


Letters,  <S^c.,of  John  Barclay. 
Numerous  inquiries  having  been  made  for 
the  above  work,  the  subscriber  intends,  should 
he  receive  sufficient  encouragement,  to  reprint 
it  at  one  dollar  per  copy,  or  seventy-five  cents 
for  six  copies. 

Henry  Longstreth, 
347  Market  street. 


Bible  Association  of  Friends  in  America. 

A  Stated  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Bible  Asso- 
ciation of  Friends  in  America,  will  be  held  at 
the  committee-room,  Arch  street  meeting-house, 
on  Second-day  evening,  the  20th  instant,  at  8 
o'clock.  Friends  generally  are  invited  to  at- 
tend. Charles  Ellis,  Sec'ry. 


Committee  on  Education. 
A  Meeting  of  the  Yearly  Meeting's  Commit- 
tee on  Education,  will  be  held  at  the  usual 
place,  on  Sixth-day,  the  17th  instant,  at  three 
o'clock,  P.  M. 

Dan'l  B.  Smith,  Clerk. 


Agent  Appointed. 
Joshua  Marmon,  Zanesfield,  Logan  county, 
Ohio,  instead  of  Jas.  W.  Marmon,  removed 
from  that  place. 


Friends'  Horses. 
Information  is  given,  that  the  usual  provi- 
sion has  been  made  for  the  accommodation  of 
Friends'  Horses  during  the  Yearly  Meeting,  at 
the  following  places  in  the  city,  viz. 

Douglass's,  (Pennsylvania  Hotel,)  in  Sixth, 

below  Arch  street. 
Ash's,  (White  Horse,)  in  Callowhill,  be- 
tween Fifth  and  Sixth  streets. 
Trimmer's,  (late  Carter's,)  stables,  in  Prune, 

between  Fifth  and  Sixth  streets. 
Sheridan  &  Kellogg,  in  Filbert,  above  8th. 
And  in  New  Jersey,  at 

English's  ferry,  Camden,  and 
Champion's,  Cooper's  Point. 

Married,  Third  month  25th,  at  Friends'  meeting- 
house, Whitelick,  Indiana,  William  H.  Cook,  son  of 
Jesse  and  Hannah  Cook,  to  Edith  Hadi.ey,  daughter 
of  Joshua  (deceased)  and  Mary  Hadley,  both  of  Hen- 
dricks county. 


Died,  Third  month  6th,  at  her  residence  in  Colum- 
bus, Burlington  county,  N.  J.,  in  the  seventy-first  year 
of  her  age,  Mary  Gibbs,  widow  of  the  late  Amos  Gibbs. 
She  was  a  useful  member  and  elder  of  Mansfield  par- 
ticular, and  Upper  Springfield  Monthly  Meeting. 
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The  Wreck  of  an  Emigrant  Ship. 

An  English  paper  gives  an  account  of  the 
wreck  of  the  Cataraqui,  Capt.  Finlay,  800  tons 
burthen,  an  emigrant  ship,  bound  for  Van 
Dienian's  Land,  and  the  loss  of  more  than  400 
lives.  Nine  only  escaped,  one  of  whom  was 
the  chief  mate,  Thomas  Guthrie,  who  furnishes 
the  melancholy  particulars.  The  vessel  sailed 
from  Liverpool  on  the  26th  of  April,  and  struck 
early  on  ihe  morning  of  August  4th,  on  a  reef 
situated  on  the  west  coast  of  King's  Island,  at 
the  entrance  of  Bass's  Straits.  There  were  on 
board  369  emigrants,  and  a  crew,  including  2 
surgeons,  of  46.  One  hundred  and  twenty  of 
the  passengers  were  married,  and  there  were 
73  children.    The  mate  says  : 

As  soon  as  the  ship  struck,  she  was  sounded, 
and  four  feet  water  was  in  her  hold.  The  scene 
of  confusion  and  misery  that  ensued  at  this  aw- 
ful period  it  is  impossible  to  describe.  All  the 
passengers  attempted  to  rush  on  deck,  and 
many  succeeded  in  doing  so,  until  the  ladders 
were  knocked  away  by  the  workings  of  the 
vessel.  The  crew  were  instantly  employed  in 
handing  up  the  passengers.  Up  to  the  time  the 
vessel  began  breaking  up,  it  is  supposed  that 
between  three  and  four  hundred  were  got  on 
deck  by  the  extraordinary  exertions  of  the 
crew.  At  this  time  the  sea  was  breaking  over 
the  ship  on  the  larboard  side,  sweeping  the 
decks — every  sea  taking  away  more  or  less  of 
the  passengers. 

About  5,  a.  m.,  the  ship  careened  over  on 
her  larboard  side,  washing  away  boats,  bul- 
warks, spars,  a  part  of  the  cuddy,  and  literally 
swept  the  decks.  At  this  critical  period  the 
master  gave  orders  to  cutaway  the  masts,  hop- 
ing the  vessel  might  right.  The  masts  were 
forthwith  cut  away,  and  everything  done  that 
could  be,  under  the  circumstances,  to  get  the 
vessel  upright,  but  to  no  purpose.  At  this  time 
the  passengers  below  were  all  drowned,  the 
ship  being  full  of  water,  and  the  master  called 
out  to  those  on  deck,  to  cling  to  that  part  of 
the  wreck  which  was  then  above  water,  till 
day-light,  hoping  that  the  spars  would  be  of 
some  service  in  making  a  breakwater  under 
her  lee,  and  thus  enable  the  survivors  to  get  on 
shore  in  the  morning.  As  the  clay  broke,  we 
found  the  stern  of  the  vessel  washed  in,  and  nu- 
merous dead  bodies  floating  around  the  ship — 
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some  hanging  upon  the  rocks.  Several  of  the 
passengers  and  crew,  (about  two  hundred  alto- 
gether,) were  still  holding  on  to  the  vessel — 
the  sea  breaking  over,  and  every  wave  wash- 
ing them  away.  About  four  in  the  afternoon, 
she  parted  amidships,  at  the  fore-part  of  the 
main  rigging,  when  immediately  some  seventy 
or  a  hundred  were  launched  into  the  waves. 
The  survivors  on  the  deck  still  continued  to 
exert  themselves  to  recover  all  they  could ;  but 
many  of  them  were  dead,  although  but  mo- 
mentarily immersed.  Ridge-lines  also  were 
stretched  along  the  side  of  the  wreck,  to  enable 
them  to  hold  on. 

The  survivors  now  began  to  collect  bits  of 
ropes,  so  as  to  construct  a  buoy,  with  the  view 
of  floating  it  on  shore,  and  thus  enable  one  of 
the  crew  to  land.  This  measure  would  have 
enabled  them  to  save  the  lives  of  at  least  a 
hundred  ;  but  notwithstanding  every  effort,  the 
buoy  could  not  be  got  nearer  than  twenty 
yards  from  the  shore,  owing  to  its  getting  en- 
tangled with  the  sea-weed  on  the  rock,  and 
there  was  no  one  on  shore  to  catch  it,  and  se- 
cure it  on  the  sand.  The  fury  of  the  waves 
continued  unabated ;  about  five  o'clock  the 
wreck  parted  by  the  foierigging,  and  so  many 
souls  were  submerged  in  the  wide  waters,  that 
only  seventy  survivors  were  left  crowded  on 
the  forecastle.  The  buoy-rope  was  then  haul- 
ed on  board,  to  rig  lines,  and  lash  the  survi- 
vors who  were  clinging  to  the  wreck.  Num- 
bers died  and  fell  overboard,  or  sunk  and  were 
drowned  at  the  place  where  they  were  lashed  ; 
and  at  daybreak  only  thirty  survived.  The 
previous  evening  the  quarter-boat,  the  only 
one  remaining,  was  attempted  to  be  launched, 
into  which  the  boatmen  and  doctor,  (Charles 
Carpenter,)  with  four  of  the  crew,  got,  but  she 
immediately  capsized,  and  all  were  drowned. 
As  the  morning  rose,  the  sea  was  making  a 
clear  breach  into  the  forecastle,  the  deck  of 
which  was  rapidly  breaking  up.  About  this 
time,  while  numbers  were  helplessly  clinging 
to  the  bows,  and  continually  dropping  off"  with- 
out the  possibility  of  sucsour,  the  master  at- 
tempted to  reach  the  shore,  but  was  unable, 
and  with  assistance  regained  the  wreck. 

The  lashings  of  the  survivors  were  now  un- 
done, in  order  to  give  them  the  last  chance  of 
life.  Thomas  Guthrie,  the  chief  mate,  now  on 
the  sprit-sail  yard,  was  washed  out  to  the  bow- 
sprit ;  he  saw  the  master,  and  second  mate, 
and  steward,  clinging  to  the  bows,  with  about 
eighteen  or  twenty  only  left  alive,  amid  a  host 
of  dead  bodies  on  the  fragments  of  the  wreck. 
Thomas  Guthrie  was  driven  to  a  detached  part 
of  the  wreck,  but  soon  finding  it  impossible  to 
live  with  such  a  sea  breaking  over,  seized  a 
piece  of  plank  under  his  arm,  and  leaping  into 
the  water,  was  carried  over  the  reef,  and  thus 
got  on  shore.    He  found  a  passenger,  who 
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had  got  ashore  during  the  night,  and  one  of  the 
crew,  who  got  ashore  in  the  morning.  John 
Roberts,  a  seaman,  plunged  in  when  he  saw 
the  mate  ashore,  and  partly  swimming  and 
partly  driven,  reached  the  land.  Five  other 
seamen  followed,  and  got  ashore  dreadfully  ex- . 
hausted.  Almost  immediately  afterward  the 
vessel  totally  disappeared.  The  nine  who 
reached  the  shore  had  neither  food  nor  drink 
from  the  time  of  the  ship  striking  to  the  Tues- 
day afternoon,  when  they  found  one  small  tin 
of  preserved  fowl,  after  eating  which  they  lay 
down  in  the  bush,  having  got  a  wet  blanket 
out  of  the  water  for  their  only  covering,  and 
being  almost  destitute  of  clothes.  The  beach 
was  strewed  with  pieces  of  the  wreck  and  por- 
tions of  corpes,  in  terrible  profusion.  After  a 
vain  search  for  water,  and  being  unable  to  find 
any  more  survivors,  they  slept  that  night  in 
the  bush.  The  following  morning  they  found 
a  cask  of  water  ashore,  but  were  unable  to 
make  a  fire. 

On  the  following  afternoon  they  were  disco- 
vered by  —  Howell,  who  resided  on  a  distant 
part  of  the  island  with  a  party  of  sealers.  This 
gentleman  and  his  party  relieved  the  necessi- 
ties of  the  sufferers,  who  were  subsequently 
taken  off"  by  the  Midge,  which  observing  their 
signals,  made  for  the  island. 


The  Dead  Letter  Office. 

Among  the  places  which  I  have  visited  is 
the  Dead  Letter  Office,  in  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment. It  is  certainly  an  interesting  part 
of  that  building.  You  will  be  surprised  at 
some  facts  I  learned  there.  The  business  of 
the  dead  letter  office  alone,  employs  four  clerks 
all  the  time.  One  opens  the  bundles  contain- 
ing the  letters  sent  to  Washington  from  the 
several  Post  Offices,  after  they  have  been  ad- 
vertised, and  no  owner  found  for  them.  He 
passes  the  letters  over  to  two  other  clerks  who 
open  them  all,  to  see  if  they  contain  anything 
valuable.  If  they  do  not  they  are  thrown  on 
the  pile  to  the  floor.  No  time  is  allowed  to 
read  them,  as  that  would  be  impossible,  with- 
out a  great  addition  of  help.  The  number  of 
dead  letters  returned  to  the  General  Post  Office 
is  astonishingly  large.  You  will  be  surprised 
when  I  tell  you  that  it  is  fourteen  hundred 
thousand  a  year,  and  under  the  cheap  postage 
system  is  increasing  !  Hence  it  requires  swift 
hands  to  open  so  large  a  number,  without  stop- 
ping to  read  a  word.  Any  one  who  is  so  silly 
as  to  write  a  mess  of  nonsense  to  an  imaginary 
person,  supposing  it  will  be  ultimately  read  by 
by  some  one,  may  save  himself  the  trouble 
hereafter.  He  may  depend  upon  it,  not  a  word 
will  be  likely  to  be  read  of  the  letter,  unless  he 
encloses  something  valuable  in  it;  and  that 
1  would  be  paying  too  dear  for  so  small  a  whis- 
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tie.    At  the  end  of  each  quarter,  the  letters 
that  have  been  opened  have  accumulated  to  a 
huge  mass,  and  having  been  in  the  meantime 
stowed  into  bags,  are  carried  out  on  the  plains, 
and  there  consumed  on  a  bonfire.    The  huge 
bags  make  five  or  six  cart-loads  each  quarter. 
t  The  letters  containing  anything  valuable,  or 
in  fact  any  matter  enclosed — are  passed  over 
to  a  fourth  clerk,  who  occupies  a  separate  room 
for  the  purpose,  and  there  are  canvassed  by  this 
gentleman.    It  is  very  interesting  to  examine 
tlie  heterogenous  materials  of  this  room,  that 
have  been  extracted  from  letters,  and  accumu- 
lating for  years.    Here  you  see  the  singular 
matters  that  are  sometimes  transported  through 
the  Post  Office.    The  amount  of  moneys  that 
at  various  times  has  been  found  in  letters  is 
very  large.    When  any  thing  of  value,  as  mo- 
ney, drafts,  &c,  is  found,  the  rule  is,  to  re- 
turn it  to  the  Post  Office,  whence  it  came,  and 
the  Postmaster  of  that  office  must  advertise 
it,  or  use  any  other  means  best  calculated  to 
find  the  owner.    If  all  his  efforts  fail,  he  returns 
it  to  the  General  Office,  and  it  is  labeled  and 
filed  away.    Sometimes  as  much  as  $400  are 
found  in  a  week  in  dead  letters  !  I  think  within 
this  month  several  hundreds  have  been  found. 
An  iron  chest  is  kept  for  the  purpose  of  these 
deposites.    In  looking  over  the  files  in  that 
chest,  I  was  astonished  at  the  amount  of  money 
there,  and  the  large  sums  contained  in  some  of 
the  letters.    Some  single  letters  contained  $50, 
$40,  $20,  and  down  to  $1.    One  letter  con- 
tained a  £10  note — very  likely  the  property 
of  some  poor  emigrant,  (intended  for  his  wife 
or  children,)  who  had  made  a  mistake  in  send- 
ing it,  and  no  owner  could  be  found. 

Among  this  money  is  a  good  deal  of  coun- 
terfeit.— The  letters  are  all  labeled,  not  only 
with  the  sums,  but  also  whether  containing 
counterfeit  or  good  money.  There  were  many 
bad  small  bills,  scattered  through  the  piles.  In 
one  case  there  was  a  bad  half  eagle — in  another 
were  two  letters,  each  containing  $300  coun- 
terfeit money  !  It  was  on  some  New  York 
Bank,  new,  and  very  nicely  done, — and  was 
no  doubt  the  remittance  of  one  counterfeiter  to 
another — who  had  been  in  the.  meantime  ap- 
prehended, or  was  suspicious  he  was  watched, 
and  hence  had  been  too  cunning  to  call  for  the 
wicked  deposite  of  his  confederate.  In  the 
strong  box,  also,  was  a  box  of  change,  of  all 
kinds,  and  a  large  string  of  rings  of  various 
fancies  and  values,  taken  from  the  dead  letters. 

But  passing  out  of  the  chest,  the  matters  that 
meet  your  eye  on  the  shelves,  and  in  the  cases 
are  equally  interesting.  They  are  books,  and 
ribbons,  and  gloves,  and  hosiery,  and  a  thou- 
sand other  things.  I  saw  one  specimen  of  a 
most  splendid  ribbon,  of  several  yards,  that 
seemed  very  much  out  of  place  here — when  it 
was  intended  to  adorn  the  bonnet  of  some  lady. 
A  package  lay  near,  that  had  not  been  opened. 
The  postage  was  $3.63.  It  had  been  refused 
nt  the  office  where  sent,  because  of  its  enor- 
mous postage,  and  was  sent  to  the  dead  office 
in  due  course  o£  time.  Now,  said  the  Superin- 
tendent, I  will  show  you  what  valueless  things 
are  sent  through  the  mails  in  comparison  to 
their  expense.  I  do  not  know  what  is  in 
this,  but  we  will  see.  So  he  opened  it,  and 
behold,  it  contained  about  a  yard  of  course 


cloth,  like  crash,  worth  perhaps  a  shilling, 
which  had  been  sent  to  some  dry  goods'  house 
to  this  country  as  a  specimen  of  the  manufac- 
ture of  the  article,  by  some  factory  in  England. 
Of  course  the  postage  being  thirty  times  its 
value  it  was  refused  by  those  to  whom  it  was 
directed.  I  saw  two  night  caps  that  were 
taken  from  a  letter  a  few  days  since.  If  the 
poor  fellow  to  whom  they  were  sent,  does  not 
sleep  in  a  night  cap  until  he  gets  these,  his 
head  will  be  cold.  It  is  impossible  for  the  de- 
partment to  attend  to  finding  owners  for  the 
comparatively  valueless  things  that  are  receiv- 
ed ;  as  night  caps,  ribbons,  garters,  stockings, 
stays,  bustles,  &c,  &c,  and  they  are  therefore 
thrown  in  the  receptacle  of  "  things  lost  to 
earth,"  and  a  pretty  "  kettle  of  fish"  there  is 
in  that  receptacle  you  may  depend. 

In  the  cases  arranged  and  labeled  for  the 
purpose,  are  the  legal  documents  found  in  let- 
ters. These  are  numerous,  and  run  back  for 
a  long  term  of  years.  They  are  most  careful- 
ly preserved.  The  beneficial  policy  of  this 
preservation  has  been  often  illustrated,  and 
most  strikingly  on  the  other  day.  A  gentleman 
in  a  distant  state,  wrote  the  Superintendent 
that  some  seven  or  eight  years  ago,  a  large 
package  of  most  valuable  papers  had  been  lost 
through  the  Post  Office.  They  involved  the 
right  to  a  large  estate.  If  he  could  not  find 
them  he  would  be  irretrievably  ruined,  and 
begged  him  to  search  in  the  Department  for 
them.  He  did  so.  He  told  me  that  the  first 
case  he  opened,  under  a  pile  of  other  papers, 
he  saw  a  large  package  answering  the  descrip- 
tion. He  took  it  out  and  it  was  the  very  pa- 
pers wanted.  They  had  slept  there  quietly  for 
years.  The  postage  was  about  $10 — and  they 
had  originally  by  some  mistake,  failed  of  their 
rightful  owner.  The  package  had  been  care- 
fully preserved,  and  the  owner  was  pecuniarily 
saved. 

I  have  given  you  but  a  faint  description,  af- 
ter all,  of  this  interesting  portion  of  the  Gene- 
ral Post  Office  operations.  My  letter,  how- 
ever, has  reached  a  prudent  length  and  I  must 
stop. — Portland  Argus. 


An  Example  to  the  United  States,  from  a 
Barbarian. — An  event  quite  unexpected,  and 
one  we  should  certainly  doubt  the  truth  of, 
were  it  not  so  well  attested  by  the  journals  of 
Paris,  has  just  taken  place  at  Tavis.  A  letter 
from  that  city,  announces  that  the  Bey  of  Tu- 
nis has  just  published  a  decree,  declaring  that 
all  the  negroes  residing  in  his  States,  are  free, 
by  virtue  of  which,  any  foreign  slave  who  may 
touch  the  soil  of  his  dominions,  shall  be  thence- 
forth restored  to  liberty. 

The  decree  has  been  carried  immediately 
into  effect,  and  no  disorder  has  been  caused  by 
it.  The  greater  part  of  the  enfranchised  ne- 
groes have  remained  with  their  former  masters, 
and  have  continued  to  work  as  servants,  with 
regular  wages. — Late  paper. 


According  to  the  statistics  of  Paris,  that  city 
contains  only  one  baker  for  every  1,774.  in- 
habitants— but  one  wine  dealer  for  every 
83. 
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(Continued  from  page  226.) 
THE  PILGRIM  FATHERS. — THEIR  MOTIVES. 

The  honesty  of  the  Pilgrim  Chroniclers  was 
creditable  to  them  and  favourable  for  us. 
Whatever  errors  they  held,  they  appear  to 
have  held  in  all  sincerity.  They  neither  kept 
them  back  nor  attempted  to  gloss  them  over  as 
their  modern  eulogists  have  done.  They  tell  a 
straightforward  tale,  which  he  who  runs  may 
read.  What  they  did,  they  did  with  all  their 
might,  and,  apparently,  under  a  full  convic- 
tion that  they  djd  but  what  was  right.  Thus 
they  were  under  no  temptation  to  concealment, 
and  have  left  us  a  mirror  in  which  we  may  be- 
hold a  faithful  reflection  of  their  motives  and 
deeds.  In  it  posterity  may  perceive  the  first 
buddings  of  that  policy  towards  the  people 
among  whom  they  had  planted  themselves, 
which  soon  led  to  a  disturbance  of  the  com- 
mon peace,  and,  at  a  later  period,  to  terrible 
results.  It  is  a  sad,  but  profitable  picture. 
We  may  see  there,  not  only  that  policy,  but 
the  undisguised  manifestation  of  those  unhappy 
prejudices  and  false  principles  from  which  that 
policy  sprung. 

It  will  be  recollected,  that  the  Pilgrims  came 
to  America  from  Holland,  where  they  had  ta- 
ken temporary  refuge  from  the  storms  of  per- 
secution that  had  driven  them  from  England. 
Twelve  years  were  spent  by  them  at  Leyden, 
in  much  discomfort,  but  comparative  quietude. 
At  the  expiration  of  that  time,  the  Low  Coun- 
tries were  threatened  with  devastation  by  the 
soldiers  of  a  faith  held  in  abhorrence  by  the 
Puritan.  The  truce  with  Popish  Spain  was 
ended,  and  her  armies,  drawing  near.  A  por- 
tion of  the  Puritan  church  at  Leyden  (for  dur- 
ing their  exile  a  schism  had  split  them,)  alarm- 
ed at  the  approaching  danger,  began  to  look 
about  them  for  a  more  secure  asylum.  "  So 
they," — says  Governor  Bradford,  one  of  the 
first  adventurers, — "  like  skilful  and  beaten 
soldiers,  were  fearful  either  to  be  entrapped  or 
surrounded  by  their  enemies,  so  as  they  should 
neither  be  able  to  fight  nor  fly  ;  and  therefore 
thought  it  better  to  dislodge  betimes  to  some 
place  of  better  advantage  and  less  danger,  if 
any  could  be  found."  A  little  more  ease  to 
the  flesh,  was  likewise  not  unworthy  of  athought ; 
for  they  had  cause  to  complain  of  "  the  hard- 
ness of  the  place  and  country."  And  besides, 
under  all  this  hardship,  the  church  did  not 
flourish  as  they  could  like ;  her  borders  were 
not  enlarging,  no  new  converts  were  seeking 
shelter  within  her  cramped  and  rugged  fold. 
"  It  was  thought,"  continued  the  governor, 
"that  if  a  better  and  easier  place  of  living 
could  be  had,  it  would  draw  many."  And  even 
opponents  might  be  tempted  to  come  over, 
were  greener  pastures  set  before  their  eyes. 
"  Yea,  their  pastor  would  often  say,  that  many 
of  those  that  both  writ  and  preached  now 
against  them,  if  they  were  in  such  a  place, 
where  they  might  have  liberty,  and  live  com- 
fortably, they  would  then  practice  as  they  did." 
They  seem  to  have  imagined  that  such  acces- 
sions would  add  strength  to  their  little  commu- 
nity. But  the  governor  adds  yet  another  mo- 
tive, with  which  we  can  better  sympathise. 
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There  existed,  "  Lastly,  (and  which  was  not 
the  least,)  a  great  hope  and  inward  zeal  of 
advancing  the  gospel  in  those  remote  parts  of 
the  world."  Whether  this  was  to  be  efFected 
by  transporting  a  church  to  those  wilds,  or  by 
bringing  converts  in  from  the  wilderness,  does 
not  clearly  appear  in  Governor  Bradford's 
summary  of  the  "  Reasons  and  Causes"  of 
their  removal.  It  is  fair,  however,  to  presume 
that  his  concluding  item  had  reference  to  the 
Indians.  And  so  the  author  of  "  The  Battell 
of  the  Pequets,"  must  be  interpreted,  when  he 
declares,  "  that  the  desire  of  more  gain,  the 
slavery  of  mankind,  was  not  the  only  cause  of 
our  English  endeavours  for  a  plantation  there. 
The  propagation  of  religion  was  that  precious 
jewel,  for  which  these  merchant-venturers 
compassed  both  sea  and  land,  and  went  into  a 
far  country  to  search  and  seat  themselves. 
This  I  am  sure  they  pretended,  and,  J  hope, 
intended." 

But  the  impressions  they  had  received  of  the 
character  of  the  natives  was  most  unfavoura- 
ble to  (he  growth  of  kindly  feeling.  They  ex- 
pected to  find  a  country  "  devoid  of  all  civil 
inhabitants,  which  there  are  only  savages  and 
brutal  people,  which  range  up  and  down  little 
otherwise  than  the  wild  beasts."  "  Cruel,  bar- 
barous and  treacherous,  being  most  furious  in 
their  rage,  and  merciless  where  they  over- 
come ;  not  being  content  only  to  kill  and  take 
away  life,  but  delight  to  torment  men  in  the 
most  bloody  manner  that  may  be,  flaying  men 
alive  with  the  shells  of  fishes,  cutting  off  the 
joints  and  members  of  others  by  piecemeals, 
and  broiling  them  on  the  coals,  and  causing 
men  to  eat  the  collops  of  their  flesh  in  their 
sight  whilst  they  live  ;  with  other  cruelties  hor- 
rible to  be  related."  Such,  in  the  words  of 
Governor  Bradford,  were  the  terrible  pictures 
which  the  early  navigators  and  traders  had 
carried  to  Europe  of  the  natives  of  America. 
The  Pilgrims  were  taught  to  look  upon  them 
only  as  abominable  idolaters  and  blood-thirsty 
cannibals,  whose  extirpation,  should  they  per- 
versely refuse  to  become  proselytes  to  the  reli- 
gious belief  of  their  invaders,  would  be  a  ser- 
vice acceptable  to  the  Lord. 

The  unfortunate  Indian,  on  the  other  hand, 
had,  from  his  little  intercourse  with  the  white 
man,  been  quite  prepared  to  look  upon  these 
new  adventurers  with  fear  and  hatred.  For  it 
appears,  from  "  Purchas  his  Pilgrimes,"  an 
old  and  reputable  authority,  much  quoted  by 
New  England  historians,  the  publication  of 
which  dates  as  far  back  as  1625,  that  as  early 
as  1607,  English  traders  had  frequented  the 
coast  of  New  England  ;  and  that,  prior  to  1611, 
two  abortive  attempts  had  been  made  to  plant 
colonies  there.  In  1611,  a  fresh  expedition 
was  fitted  out,  in  company  with  which,  there 
were  despatched  "  two  savages,  the  one  called 
Epenow,  the  other  Mannwet"  who  were  to  be 
used  as  interpreters.  How  they  got  to  Eng- 
land in  the  first  place,  we  are  not  informed. 
But,  it  will  appear,  they  were  violently  detained 
in  the  service  of  the  expedition.  The  narra- 
tive of  the  transaction,  published  in  England  in 
1622,  by  the  President  and  Council  of  the 
New  England  Company,  proceeds  to  state, 
that  "  as  in  all  human  affairs,  there  is  nothing 
more  certain  than  the  uncertainties  thereof;  so 


it  fell  out  in  this.  For  a  little  before  such  time 
as  they  arrived  upon  the  coast,  with  the  fore- 
said savages,  who  were  naturals  of  those  parts, 
it  happened  there  had  been  one  Hunt — a  worth- 
less fellow  of  our  nation — set  out  by  certain 
merchants  for  love  of  gain,  who,  (not  content 
with  the  commodities  he  had  by  the  fish,  and 
peaceable  trade  he  found  among  the  savages,) 
after  he  had  made  his  despatch,  and  was  ready 
to  set  sail,  more  savage  than  they,  seized  upon 
the  poor  innocent  creatures,  that,  in  confidence 
of  his  honesty,  had  put  themselves  into  his 
hands,  and  stowing  them  under  hatches,  to  the 
number  of  twenty-four,  carried  them  into  the 
Straits  [of  Gibralter],  where  he  sought  to  sell 
them  for  slaves,  and  sold  as  many  as  he  could 
get  money  for." 

"  This  being  known  by  our  two  savages, 
they  presently  contracted  such  an  hatred 
against  our  whole  nation,  as  they  immediately 
studied  how  to  be  revenged  ;  and  contrived, 
with  their  friends,  the  best  means  to  bring  it  to 
pass.  But  Manawet  dying  in  a  short  time 
after  the  ship's  arrival  there,  and  the  other  ob- 
serving the  good  order  and  strong  guard  our 
people  kept,  studied  only  how  to  free  himself 
out  of  our  hands ;  and  thereupon  laid  the  plot 
very  orderly,  and  effected  his  purpose,  al- 
though with  so  great  hazard  to  himself  and 
friends,  that  laboured  his  rescue,  that  Captain 
Hobson  and  his  whole  company  imagined  he 
had  been  slain.  And,  though  in  the  recovery 
of  his  body,  they  wounded  the  master  of  our 
ship,  and  divers  others  of  our  company,  yet 
was  not  their  design  [effected]  without  the 
slaughter  of  some  of  their  people." 

The  poor  creatures  were  evidently  terrified 
with  the  idea  that  they  too  might  be  sold  into 
hopeless  bondage.  Yet  the  attempt  to  secure 
their  freedom  was  deemed,  even  by  those  who 
condemned  the  conduct  of  Hunt,  a  crime  wor- 
thy of  death.  Such  is  the  inhumanity  of  men, 
when  selfish  interest  is  the  mainspring  of  their 
actions.  Three  years  after,  we  find  this  Hunt, 
notwithstanding  the  outrage  of  which  he  had 
been  guilty,  holding  a  confidential  post  under 
the  famous  Captain  John  Smith  of  Virginia  ; 
who  boasting  of  his  prowess,  acquaints  us  with 
the  natural  timidity  of  the  natives  of  New  Eng- 
land, whom,  with  a  handful  of  armed  men,  he 
drove. like  sheep  before  him.  "To  range  this 
country  of  New  England,"  he  says,  "  I  had 
but  eight  [men],  and  amongst  their  brute  con- 
ditions I  met  many  of  their  silly  encounters,  in 
the  first  year  I  was  there,  in  1614." 

These  were  the  people — represented  by  Gra- 
hame  to  be  so  ferocious — among  whom  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers  had  the  peculiar  misfortune  to 
pitch  their  tents.  The  real  misfortune  was, 
that  they  had  most  injuriously  prejudged  the 
natives,  and  that  they  had  been  educated  in 
the  belief  that  violence  ought  to  be  met,  and 
even  anticipated,  by  violence. 

But  there  was  yet  another  clause  in  their 
creed,  destined  to  work  much  evil  in  New  Eng- 
land. It  is  thus  propounded  by  Robert  Cush- 
man — "  the  active  and  efficient  agent"  of  Ply- 
mouth Colony, — in  his  "  Reasons  and  Consid- 
erations touching  the  lawfulness  of  removing 
out  of  England,  into  the  parts  of  America." 
"  As  the  ancient  patriarchs  removed  from 
straiter  places  into  more  roomy,  where  the 


land  lay  idle  and  waste,  and  none  used  it, 
though  there  dwelt  inhabitants  by  them,  (as 
Gen.  xiii.  6.  11,  12;  and  xxxiv.  21  ;  and  xli. 
20,)  so  it  is  lavW'ul  now  to  take  a  land  which 
none  useth,  and  make  use  of  it."  This  re- 
markable sentiment  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  has 
come  down  even  to  our  day,  and  has  been 
urged,  within  a  few  weeks,  on  the  floor  of 
Congress,  by  a  lineal  descendant  of  one  of  the 
planters  of  Plymouth  colony  ;  who,  though  a 
venerable  and  time-honoured  statesman,  with 
virtues  and  talents  which  have  claimed  the  re- 
gard of  the  civilized  world,  has  been  so  little 
able  to  throw  off' the  trammels  which  education 
and  the  reverence  of  antiquity  may  impose 
upon  the  finest  intellect,  as,  apparently,  to  be 
willing,"  "in  carrying  out  that  principle,  to 
involve  his  country  in  all  the  calamities  of 
war. 

In  that  old  lore,  the  Pilgrims  were  the  patri- 
archs— America  the  promised  land — the  na- 
tives the  Philistines,  and  "  sinners  before  the 
Lord  exceedingly."  How  natural  then  the 
application  of  the  mandate,  "  And  when  the 
Lord  thy  God  shall  deliver  them  before  thee, 
thou  shalt  smite  them,  and  utterly  destroy 
them."  "  For  thou  art  an  holy  people  unto 
the  Lord  thy  God."  Such  were  the  declara- 
tions  of  Holy  Writ,  under  that  dispensation 
which  made  nothing  perfect,  addressed,  under 
widely  different  circumstances,  to  another  peo- 
ple, which,  with  peculiar  satisfaction,  the  Pil- 
grims deemed  applicable  to  the  new  estate  upon 
which  they  were  about  to  enter.  The  feeling 
they  fostered  was  one  deeply  implanted  in  the 
Puritan  constitution.  It  was  not  in  America 
alone,  nor  in  relation  to  the  Indians  only,  that 
it  found  development.  Religious  and  civil 
schismatics,  or,  what  in  their  day  was  much 
the  same,  political  opponents,  were  likewise 
enemies  of  God  ;  and  it  were  well  to  sweep 
them  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  Cromwell — 
that  prince  of  Puritans, — gives  it  characteris- 
tic expression  in  his  letter  to  his  "Loving  bro- 
ther, Col.  Valentine  Walton,"  written  three 
days  after  his  great  victory  at  Marston  Moor. 
Alluding  to  the  terrible  slaughter  of  the  king's 
troops  on  that  day,  he  says,  "  God  made  them 
as  stubble  to  our  swords."  He  probably  had 
in  his  mind  that  passage  of  the  prophet  which 
foretold  the  destruction  of  idolaters :  "  Who 
raised  up  the  righteous  man  from  the  east, 
called  him  to  his  foot,  and  made  him  rule  over 
kings?  he  gave  them  as  the  dust  to  his  sword, 
and  as  driven  stubble  to  his  bow."  He  speaks 
of  Col.  Walton's  son,  who  lost  his  life  on  that 
occasion,  as  "  a  precious  young  man  tit  for 
God."  In  his  dying  moments  but  "one  thing 
lay  upon  his  spirit."  It  was,  "  That  God  had 
not  suffered  him  to  be  any  more  the  execution- 
er of  his  enemies."  Wo  betide  the  heathen 
destined,  for  conversion  by  the  stern  disciples 
of  that  unpitying  creed  ! 

And,  not  to  multiply  examples,  such  was  the 
spirit  which,  at  a  somewhat  later  day,  raged 
in  Scotland,  when  brother  waged  war  with 
brother,  in  rcliv-ious  conflict.  "  The  preach- 
ers," says  Bishop  Burnet,  "thundered  in  their 
pulpits  against  all  that  did  the  work  of  the 
Lord  deceitfully  ;  and  cried  out  against  all  that 
were  for  moderate  proceedings,  as  guilty  of  the 
blood  that  had  been  shed.    Thine  eye  shall 
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not  pity,  and  thou  shalt  not  spare,  were  often 
inculcated  after  every  execution." 

It  was  such  precepts  as  these  that  the  Pil- 
grims carried  across  the  Atlantic.  Add  to 
them  the  estimate  which  they  and  the  Indians 
had  reciprocally  formed  of  each  other,  they 
from  report  and  these  from  suffering,  and  we 
shall  not  need  to  have  recourse  to  Grahame's 
hypothesis,  to  explain  the  consequences  that 
resulted  from  their  being  brought  into  contact. 

But  although  explosive  materials  may  be 
prepared  and  put  together,  the  match  remains 
to  be  applied.  We  shall  soon  see  how  and  by 
whom  that  office  was  performed,  and  the  Fa- 
thers themselves  shall  tell  the  tale. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Duties  of  Life. — A  spirit  of  fault-finding  ; 
an  unsatisfied  temper;  a  constant  irritability; 
little  inequalities  in  the  look,  the  temper,  or  the 
manner  ;  a  brow  cloudy  and  dissatisfied — > 
your  husband  or  your  wife  cannot  tell  why — 
will  more  than  neutralize  all  the  good  you  can 
do,  and  render  life  anything  but  a  blessing.  It 
is  in  such  gentle  and  quiet  virtues  as  meekness 
and  forbearance,  that  the  happiness  and  useful- 
ness of  life  consists,  far  more  than  brilliant  elo- 
quence, in  splendid  talent,  or  illustrious  deeds- 
that  shall  send  the  name  to  future  times. 

It  is  the  bubbling  stream  which  flows  gently  ; 
the  little  rivulet  which  glides  through  the  mea- 
dow, and  which  runs  along  day  and  night  by 
the  farm-house  that  is  useful,  rather  than  the 
swollen  flood  or  the  warring  cataract.  Niaga- 
ra excites  our  wonder :  and  we  stand  amazed 
at  the  power  and  greatness  of  God  there,  as 
he  "  pours  it  from  his  hollow  hand."  But  one 
Niagara  is  enough  for  the  continent,  or  a 
world  ;  while  that  same  world  needs  thousands, 
and  tens  of  thousands,  of  silver  fountains  and 
gently-flowing  rivulents,  that  water  every  farm 
and  meadow,  and  every  garden,  and  that  shall 
flow  on,  every  day  and  every  night,  with  their 
gentle,  quiet  beauty.  So  with  the  acts  of  our 
lives.  It  is  not  by  great  deeds  only,  like  those 
of  Howard,  not  by  great  sufferings  only,  like 
those  of  the  martyrs — that  good  is  to  be  done  ; 
it  is  by  the  daily  and  quiet  virtues  of  life — the 
Christian  temper,  the  meek  forbearance,  the 
spirit  of  forgiveness  in  the  husband,  the  wife, 
the  father,  the  mother,  the  brother,  the  sister, 
the  friend,  the  neighbour,  that  good  is  to  be 
done,  and  in  this  all  may  be  useful. — Albert 
Barnes. 


ther."  "Are  you  paid  for  your  labour?" 
"Yes;  I  get  nine-pence  a  day."  "What  do 
you  do  with  your  money?"  "I  give  it  all  to 
my  mother."  "  Do  you  like  this  work  ?" 
"  Well  enough  ;  but  if  I  did  not  like  it,  I  should 
do  it,  that  I  might  get  the  money  for  my  mo- 
ther." "  How  long  do  you  work  in  the  day  ?" 
"From  nine  till  eleven  in  the  morning,  and 
from  two  til]  five  in  the  afternoon."  "  How 
old  are  you  ?"  "  Almost  nine."  "  Do  you 
never  get  tired  of  turning  this  great  wheel  ?" 
"  Yes  ;  sometimes."  "  And  what  do  you  do 
then ?"  "  1  take  the  other  hand" 
The  lady  gave  him  a  piece  of  money. 
"  Is  this  for  my  mother  ?"  he  asked,  look- 
ing pleased.  "  No ;  it  is  for  yourself." 
"  Thank  you,  ma'am,"  the  boy  said,  and  the 
lady  bade  him  farewell. 

She.  went  home  strengthened  in  her  devo- 
tion to  duty,  and  instructed  in  true  practical 
philosophy,  by  the  words  and  example  of  a 
little  child;  and  she  said  to  herself,  "  the  next 
time  duty  seems  hard  to  me,  I  will  imitate  this 
child,  and  "take  the  other  hand." — Common 
School  Journal. 


Take  the  Other  Hand. — It  was  one  of  the 
first  days  of  spring  when  a  lady  who  had  been 
watching  by  the  sick  bed  of  her  mother  for 
some  weeks,  went  out  to  take  a  little  exercise, 
and  enjoy  the  fresh  air.  She  hoped  that  she 
might  hear  a  bird  sing,  or  see  some  little  wild 
flower  which  would  speak  to  her  of  hope,  for 
her  heart  was  full  of  anxiety  and  sorrow.  Af- 
ter walking  some  distance,  she  came  to  a  rope- 
walk.  She  was  familiar  with  the  place,  and  en- 
tered. At  one  end  of  the  building,  she  saw  a 
little  boy  turning  a  large  wheel ;  she  thought  it 
too  laborious  for  such  a  child,  and  as  she  came 
near,  she  spoke  to  him. 

"  Who  sent  yon  to  this  place  ?"  she  asked. 
•*  Nobody  ;  I  came  of  myself."  "  Does  your 
father  know  you  are  here  ?"    "  I  have  no  fa- 


School  Friendship  Remembered. 

Sir  Austin  Nicholas  was  a  judge  under  the 
protectrate  of  Cromwell,  concerning  whom  the 
following  circumstances  are  related  : — Having, 
while  a  boy  at  school,  committed  an  offence 
for  which  as  soon  as  it  was  known,  flogging 
would  be  the  inevitable  punishment,  his  agita- 
tion, from  a  strong  sense  of  shame  or  a  pecu- 
liar delicacy  of  constitution,  was  so  violent, 
that  his  school-fellow  Wake,  an  intimate  asso- 
ciate, and  father  of  the  archbishop,  remarked 
it  with  concern.  Possessing  stronger  nerves 
and  sensibility  less  exquisite,  he  told  him  that 
the  discipline  of  the  rod  was  a  mere  trifle,  and 
insisted  on  taking  on  himself  the  fault,  for 
which,  after  a  mutual  struggle  of  friendship  and 
generosity,  he  suffered  a  severe  whipping. 

A  fortuitous  chain  of  events,  which  often 
disperses  school  intimates  and  college  chums 
into  opposite  i  quarters  of  the  globe,  guided 
Nicholas  through  politics  and  law  to  a  seat  in 
the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  and  confirmed 
him  a  friend  to  the  powers  that  are.  Wake, 
on  the  contrary,  was  a  firm  royalist  and  cava- 
lier, whose  zeal  and  activity '  rendering  him 
highly  obnoxious  to  his  opponents,  he  was 
seized,  tried  for  his  life,  and  condemned  at 
Salisbury  by  his  old  acquaintance,  Nicholas ; 
who,  after  a  separation  of  six-and-twenty  years 
did  not  recollect  Wake  till  he  came  to  pass  the 
fatal  sentence,  when  the  name  catching  his 
eye,  a  sudden  conviction,  strengthened  by  a 
few  leading  questions,  flashed  on  his  mind  that 
the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  whom  he  had  just 
sentenced  to  an  ignominious  death,  was  no 
other  than  the  fond  friend  of  his  juvenile  hours, 
those  hours  which,  whatever  be  the  colours  of 
our  fate,  we  always  contemplate  with  a  sacred, 
a  serious,  and  interesting  pleasure.  I  need  not 
describe  the  state  of  a  mind  in  which  civil  dis- 
cord had  not  wholly  obliterated  gratitude  and 
sympathy  ;  he  beheld  with  the  most  poignant 
emotion  the  forlorn  situation  of  a  faithful,  firm 
associate  of  his  youth,  who  had  undergone  for 
him  disgrace  and  stripes ;  he  saw  the  mastiffs  of 


the  law  waiting  with  eager  impatience,  to  drag 
the  man  he  once  loved,  to  untimely  death  ;  he 
hurried  from  the  bench  precipitately  to  conceal 
his  feelings,  and  burst  into  tears. 

But  friendship,  like  all  other  virtues,  required 
the  speedy  and  effectual  proof  of  exertion,  or  it 
would  have  been  counteracted  by  the  din  of 
arms  or  the  malevolence  of  party  fury.  After 
much  opposition  from  the  Roundheads,  whom 
Wake's  behaviour  had  exasperated,  a  respite 
was  granted  ;  and  Nicholas,  unwilling  to  risk 
a  life  he  highly  valued,  by  the  uncertainty  of 
letters  and  the  dilatory  tardiness  of  messengers, 
hurried  immediately  to  London.  He  rushed 
to  the  Protector,  and  would  not  quit  him  till, 
sorely  against  Oliver's  will,  he  had  obtained  a 
pardon  for  his  friend,  against  whom,  from  per- 
sonal enmity  or  misrepresentation,  Cromwell 
was  peculiarly  inveterate. 

The  unfortunate  royalist,  from  inattention,  a 
magnanimous,  or  an  affected  contempt  of  death, 
was  a  stranger  to  the  name  and  person  of  his 
judge,  and  knew  hot  the  powerful  interposition 
ill  his  favour.  Nicholas  also  had  reserved  the 
precious,  the  important  secret,  in  his  own  breast 
till  certain  of  success,  lest,  by  vainly  exciting 
hope,  he  should  only  add  new  pains  to  misfor- 
tune. Returning  without  delay  to  Salisbury, 
he  flew  to  the  prison,  gradually  disclosed  his 
name  and  office  to  Wake,  and  produced  a  par- 
don. The  friends  sunk  into  each  other's  arms 
— Nicholas  overpowered  by  the  bliss  of  confer- 
ring life  and  comfort  on  one  from  whom  he  had 
early  experienced  the  most  disinterested  friend- 
ship— Wake  unexpectedly  snatched  from  death 
by  discovering,  perhaps,  the  first  friend  he 
ever  loved,  in  a  party  whom  he  had  always 
considered  as  usurpers  of  lawful  authority,  as 
the  wolves  and  tigers  of  his  country. — Extract. 


Depopulation  of  Virginia. — A  correspon- 
dent of  the  National  Intelligencer,  writing  from 
Wilton,  near  Richmond,  Va.,  says: 

"  It  often  seems  to  me  that  as  yet  there  are 
no  people  here,  and  I  wish,  therefore,  to  see 
them  come.  I  have  to  take  up  a  spy-glass  to 
see  the  houses  of  my  neighbours,  they  are  so 
far  off,  and  yet  so  near  am  I  to  a  capital  of 
about  24,000  inhabitants,  that  I  can  see  its 
spires  and  steeples,  and  almost  hear  the  hum 
of  its  labourers.  Back  of  me  and  below  me, 
off  the  river,  as  far  as  I  have  explored,  I  can- 
not find  much  else  but  woods.  I  ride  for  miles 
and  miles  in  the  forests,  looking  for  people — 
and  yet  this  is  the  first  settled  and  oldest  set- 
tled part  of  Virginia  !  The  people  have  gone 
off;  they  have  settted  in  Georgia,  Alabama, 
Kentucky,  Missouri,  Mississippi,  Louisiana, 
Florida;  and  now,  as  if  there  were  too  many 
people  left,  a  bribe  is  held  out  to  the  rest  to  go 
to  Texas!  It  is  a  shame  that  this  beautiful 
country,  so  blessed  in  climate,  and  so  little 
needing  only  the  fertilizing  hand  of  man,  should 
be  without  people.  Here  is  a  venerable  river 
running  past  my  door,  older  than  the  Hudson, 
which  is  now  lined  with  towns  and  villages  ; 
much  older  than  the  Ohio — older  in  settlement 
and  geography,  I  mean — but  where  are  the  peo- 
ple? For  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  from 
Richmond  to  Norfolk,  the  first  explored  river 
running  into  the  Atlantic  ocean,  the  home  of 
Powhatan,  and  the  scenes  of  the  truly  chival- 
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rous  John  Smith — where  are  the  ■  people  ? 
Gone,  I  say,  to  the  South  and  West ;  the  trum- 
pet is  Mowing  among  them  now  to  go  to  Tex- 
as! Virginia  has  here  depopulated  herself,  to 
make  homes  elsewhere." 

HISTORY 

OF  THK  RELIGIOUS  PROGRESS  OF  THE 

"People  called  Quakers"  in  Pennsylvania. 

BY  SAMUEL  SMITH. 
(Continued  from  page  231.) 

"  Oh  !  it  was  wonderfully  comfortable  to  me, 
when  the  Holy  Ghost  brought  a  promise  to  my 
remembrance,  and  gave  me  an  evidence  that  it 
was  my  portion.  I  pondered  on  this,  concerning 
the  wings  of  a  dove,  and  I  thought  it  must  be 
the  wings  of  innocency,  whereby  my  soul  might 
ascend  unto  God  by  prayer,  meditation  and 
divine  contemplation  ;  and  I  took  delight  to 
pray  in  secret,  and  to  fast  from  the  outgoings 
of  my  mind  as  well  as  I  could,  and  my  heaven- 
ly Father  which  seeth  and  heareth  in  secret, 
himself  rewarded  me  openly.  When  I  went 
to  meetings,  I  did  not  sit  in  darkness,  dryness 
and  barrenness,  as  in  the  times  of  my  disobe- 
dience, but  I  reaped  the  benefit  of  the  end  of  the 
coming  of  Christ,  who  said  "  the  thief  cometh 
not  but  to  kill,  to  steal  and  to  destroy ;  but  I 
come  that  ye  might  have  life,  and  that  ye 
might  have  it  more  abundantly."  In  the  time 
of  my  disobedience  the  thief  had  stolen  my  soul 
from  Jesus,  who  saith,  '  whoso  loveth  father  or 
mother,  &c.  or  his  own  life  more  than  me,  is 
not  worthy  of  me.'  It  had  been  so  with  me, 
and  I  missed  the  benefit  of  his  coming  for  sev- 
eral years,  but  he  in  mercy  being  returned, 
afforded  my  bowed-down  soul  the  enjoyment  of 
his  Divine  presence,  and  was  pleased  to  cause 
his  love,  which  is  the  true  life  of  the  soul,  to 
abound  in  my  bosom  in  meetings,  that  my  cup 
did  overflow.  I  was  constrained,  under  a  sense 
of  duty,  to  kneel  down  in  the  congregation, 
and  confess  to  the  goodness  of^God,  and  pray 
to  him  for  the  continuation  of  it,  and  for  power 
whereby  I  might  be  enabled  to  walk  worthy  of 
so  great  a  favour,  benefit,  and  mercy,  as  that 
I  had  received  from  his  bountiful  hand.  After 
I  had  made  public  confession  to  the  goodness 
of  God,  my  soul  was  as  if  it  had  been  in  an- 
other world.  It  was  enlightened  and  enlivened 
by  Divine  love,  that  I  was  in  love  with  the 
whole  creation  of  God,  and  saw  everything  to 
be  good  in  its  place.  I  was  showed  things 
ought  to  be  kept  in  their  proper  places  ;  the 
swine  ought  not  to  come  into  the  garden,  nor 
the  clean  beasts  ought  not  to  be  taken  into  the 
bed-chamber ;  and  as  it  was  in  the  outward,  so 
it  ought  to  be  in  the  inward  and  new  creation. 
Every  thing  began  to  preach  to  me;  the  very 
fragrant  herbs,  and  beautiful  flowers  had  a 
voice  in  them  to  my  soul, and  things  seemed  to 
have  another  relish  than  before. 

"  The  judgments  of  God  were  sweet  to  me  ; 
I  was  made  to  cull  to  others  to  come,  taste 
and  see,  how  good  the  Lord  is,  and  to  exhort 
them  to  prove  the  Lord,  by  an  obedient,  hum- 
ble, innocent  walking  before  him,  and  they 
would  see,  that  he  would  pour  out  his  spiritual 
blessings  in  so  plentiful  a  manner,  that  there 
would  not  be  room  to  contain  them,  but  the 
overflowings  would  return  to  him,  who  is  the 
fountain,  with  thanksgivings.    I  was  made  to 


warn  people,  that  they  should  not  provoke  the 
Lord  by  disobedience  ;  for  although  he  bears 
and  suffers  long,  as  he  did  with  the  rebellious 
Israelites  in  the  wilderness,  yet  such  shall 
know  him  to  be  a  God  of  justice  and  judgment 
and  shall  be  made  to  confess  one  day. 

"  Thus,  dear  friend,  I  have  given  thee  a 
plain  but  true  account  of  my  qualification,  and 
call  to  the  service  of  the  ministry  ;  but  it  was 
several  years  before  I  came  to  a  freed  state  or 
even  temper  of  mind.  Sometimes  clouds 
would  arise  and  interpose  between  my  soul  and 
the  rising  sun  ;  1  was  brought  down  into  the 
furnace  often,  and  found  by  experience,  that 
every  time  my  soul  was  brought  into  the 
furnace  of  affliction,  it  came  up  more  clean  and 
bright,  and  although  the  cloud  did  interpose, 
yet  when  the  Son  of  righteousness  appeared 
again,  he  brought  healing  as  under  his  wings, 
and  was  nearer  than  before.  So  I  came  to 
love  to  dwell  with  judgment,  and  used  often  to 
pray,  saying,  Oh  Lord  !  search  me  and  try 
me,  for  thou  knowest  my  heart  better  than  I 
know  it ;  I  pray  thee  let  no  deceitfulness  of 
unrighteousness  lodge  therein,  but  let  thy 
judgments  pass  upon  every  thing  that  is  con- 
trary to  thy  pure  divine  nature.  Thus  my 
soul  breathed  to  the  Lord  continually,  and  hun- 
gered and  thirsted  after  a  more  full  enjoyment 
of  his  presence.  Although  he  is  a  consuming 
fire  to  the  corrupt  nature  of  the  old  man,  yet 
my  soul  loved  to  dwell  with  him,  or  else  I 
found  many  sorts  of  corruptions  would  be  en- 
deavouring to  spring  up  again,  and  so  I  resign- 
ed up  my  mind  to  the  Lord,  with  desires  that 
he  would  feed  me  with  food  convenient  for  me. 
I  can  say  by  experience,  that  the  soul  that  is 
born  of  God,  doth  breathe  to  him  as  constantly 
by  prayer,  as  the  suckling  child,  when  it  is 
born  into  the  world,  doth  breathe  the  common 
air.  The  child  of  God  doth  draw  in  and 
breathe  forth  the  breath  of  life,  by  which  man 
was  made  a  living  soul  to  God ;  and  this 
breathing,  that  is  pure  and  divine,  all  that  are 
in  the  old  man,  or  fallen,  corrupt  nature,  know 
nothing  of ;  it  is  a  mystery  to  them  ;  but  a 
babe  in  Christ  knows  it  to  be  true.  Although 
the  children  in  our  Father's  family  are  of  va- 
rious ages,  growths  or  statures,  both  in  strength 
and  understanding,  yet  this  I  have  observed  in 
all  my  travels,  that  those  who  live  to  God, 
continue  in  a  state  of  breathing  to  him  while 
here,  and  hunger  and  thirst  after  a  more  full 
enjoyment  of  his  Divine  presence  ;  that  as  eve- 
ry day  brings  us  nearer  to  the  grave,  so  every 
day  the  soul  may  be  brought  into  a  more  di- 
vine union  and  communion  with  God.  It  is  a 
certain  sign  to  me  of  the  divine  life  and  health 
of  a  soul,  if  I  find  it  sweetly  breathing  to  the 
Lord,  and  hungering  and  thirsting  after  his 
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righteousness.  And  it  is  very  evidently  and 
easily  known  by  the  conversation  of  persons, 
what  manner  of  spirit  governs  in  them,  al- 
though many  will  not  believe  those  things  if  it 
he  declared  to  them,  neither  will  they  try  whe- 
ther it  be  so  or  not,  but  are  satisfied  with  the 
husk  of  religion,  What  will  they  do  when  the 
rudiments  and  beggarly  elements  of  this  world 
fall  off,  and  all  our  works  must  pass  through 
the  fire?  my  very  soul  mourns  for  them  ;  but 
we  must  press  forward  and  leave  them,  if  they 
will  not  arise  out  of  their  false  rest. 


"  Dear  friend,  as  thou  well  observed,  it  is  a 
great  help  to  the  soul  to  know  its  own  corrup- 
tions, and  from  whence  it  is  fallen,  that  it  may 
know  whither  to  return.  These  things  are 
true,  and  the  knowledge  of  them  hath  been  a 
great  comfort  to  me,  and  so  have  the  experien- 
ces of  the  servants  of  the  Lord,  agreeably  to 
the  testimonies  left  on  record,  which  are  as 
way-marks  to  the  spiritual  traveller.  We  have 
a  great  privilege  in  and  by  them;  but,  above 
all,  my  soul  prizeth  the  knowledge  of  the  foot- 
steps of  Christ,  our  holy  Pattern  and  heavenly 
Leader;  the  leading  of  his  Spirit,  the  Spirit  of 
Truth,  the  Comforter,  which  the  Father  hath 
sent  to  lead  us  into  all  truth.  And  oh  !  saith 
my  soul,  that  we  may  follow  the  leadings  of 
our  unerring  Guide,  in  all  things  that  he  may 
lead  us  into  ;  and  I  have  good  cause  to  believe, 
he  will  bring  through  all  tribulations  to  the 
honour  of  God  and  our  comfort;  for  the  Lord 
hath  brought  my  soul  through  many  trials, 
one  after  another,  as  he  saw  meet,  some  more 
of  which  I  may  give  a  hint  of. 

"  After  my  inward  tribulation  was  abated, 
outward  trials  began  ;  for  there  were  some  of 
no  small  account,  who  endeavoured,  with  all 
their  might  and  cunning,  to  hinder  the  work 
from  prospering  in  me.  Saul  haunted  David, 
and  sought  to  take  away  his  natural  life  ;  so 
these  haunted  my  soul  to  take  away  its  life, 
which  it  had  in  God  ;  but  all  wrought  together 
for  my  good.  I  have  often  seen,  and  therefore 
may  say,  the  Lord  knoweth  what  is  best  for 
his  children,  better  than  we  know  for  ourselves  ; 
and  my  enemies,  instead  of  driving  my  soul 
away  from  God,  drove  it  nearer  to  him.  For 
this  trial  caused  me  to  prove  the  spirit  which 
had  occasioned  the  exercise  of  my  mind  ;  I 
found  it  to  be  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  which  the 
worldly-minded  cannot  receive  ;  and  the  na- 
ture of  it  to  be  harmless  and  holy,  and  to  lead 
me  to  love  mine  enemies,  to  pity  them  and 
pray  for  them  ;  and  this  love  was  my  preser- 
vation. As  I  gave  up  in  obedience  to  the  ope- 
ration and  requiring  of  this  meek  spirit,  it  min- 
istered peace  to  my  soul,  that  the  world  cannot 
give.  But  there  was  a  disposition  in  me  to 
please  all  ;  which  I  found  very  hard  to  be 
weaned  from,  so  as  to  stand  single  to  God  ; 
when  T  feared  man,  I  had  nothing  but  anguish 
and  sorrow,  and  I  often  walked  alone  and  pour- 
ed out  my  complaint  to  the  Lord.  But  after  a 
long  time,  when  the  Lord  had  tried  my  fidelity 
to  him  as  he  saw  meet,  one  day  as  1  was  sit- 
ting in  a  meeting  in  silence,  waiting  upon  the 
Lord,  to  know  my  strength  renewed  in  him 
and  by  him,  this  portion  of  Scripture  was  giv- 
en to  me  :  '  Comfort  ye  my  people,  saith  your 
God ;  speak  comfortably  to  Jerusalem,  and 
cry  unto  her  that  her  warfare  is  accomplished, 
that  her  iniquities  are  pardoned,  that  she  hath 
received  of  the  Lord's  hand  double  for  all  her 
sins.'  This  brought  great  comfort  to  my  soul ; 
I  treasured  it  in  my  heart ;  and  from  that  time 
the  Lord  gave  my  soul,  ns  the  apostle  Peter 
expresses  it,  a  more  abundant  entrance  into 
the  heavenly  kingdom,  or  New  Jerusalem, 
whose  walls  are  salvation,  and  her  gates  praise  ; 
my  mind  was  brought  into  more  stillness,  trou- 
blesome thoughts  were  in  a  good  degree  ex- 
pelled, and  my  outward  enemies  grew  wearv  of 
their  work,  and  failed  of  their  hope.  The 
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praise  I  freely,  in  great  humility,  ascribe  to 
Almighty  God,  for  it  was  his  own  work  to  pre- 
serve me  from  many  strong  temptations. 

(To  be  continued.) 

For  "  The  Friend." 

Adventures  in  the  Pacific. 

This  is  the  title  of  an  interesting  work,,  by 
an  Englishman,  Dr.  Coulter,  published  in  Dub- 
lin late  last  year.  On  Chatham,  one  of  the 
Gallipagos  group,  the  author  spent  nearly  a 
month  in  a  solitary  ramble  over  the  island. 
At  various  periods,  deserters  from  the  whaling 
ships  had  resided  there,  but  at  the  time  of  the 
Doctor's  exploration,  it  was  uninhabited.  At 
the  period  of  the  following  extract  from  his 
book,  the  adventurous  author  was  prosecuting 
his  lonely  journey  round  the  island,  near  the 
sea-board. 

"  When  I  was  better  than  half-way  down 
the  weather  side,  at  about  four  miles  inland, 
I  came  suddenly  on  a  space  of  ground,  which 
was  partially  clear,  and  where  a  few  trees  lay, 
that  had  evidently  a  few  years  ago  been  cut 
down  by  some  one.  On  further  entering  this 
space,  there  were  mustard  pumpkins,  melons, 
Indian  corn,  sweet  potatoes,  and  tobacco,  all 
growing  indiscriminately,  and  in  a  very  wild 
state — tall  weeds,  and  suckers  of  young  trees, 
starting  up  here  and  there  from  the  roots  of  the 
old  ones. 

"  In  looking  about,  I  saw  what  was  once  a 
spade,  but  the  blade  of  which  now  was  only 
rust,  and  fell  in  pieces  when  I  touched  it  with 
my  foot.  Near  this,  in  a  hollow,  was  a  well 
with  water  enough,  but  overgrown  and  covered 
with  weeds.  It  was  regularly  built  round  with 
stone.  I  continued  my  search  over  this  once 
well-cared -for  plantation,  until  I  came  to  the 
highest,  or  upper  part  of  the  clearing,  which 
was  walled  along  for  several  hundred  yards  by 
solid  rock.  Up  near  this,  almost  concealed  by 
a  clump  of  trees,  and  nearly  overgrown  with 
wild  vine,  I  discovered  a  house,  or  rather  hut, 
on  a  comfortable  scale.  There  was  no  sound 
of  human  voice  here — all  was  still. 

"  I  knew,  from  the  indications  about,  that  it 
was  long  since  the  place  had  been  attended  to. 
The  net-work  of  vines  round  it  was  so  thick 
and  close,  that  I  had  to  make  an  opening 
through  it  with  my  axe.  On  entering  this  wild 
barrier,  I  came  at  once  on  the  house,  which 
was  built  against  the  rock,  with  a  shed  roof 
thatched — the  sides  and  front  merely  posts  of 
wood,  interlaced  by  vine  branches,  and  covered 
over  with  mud.  The  whole  was  in  a  falling 
state  ;  there  was  only  a  doorway  into  it,  but 
no  door. 

"  I  now  with  strange  feelings  entered  the 
door  ;  there  was  ample  light  through  this  ruin 
to  see  all.  It  was  a  melancholy  sight  and  dis- 
covery to  me.  In  the  centre  of  the  floor,  near 
a  rude  table,  lay  the  .skeleton  of  a  man,  only 
partially  concealed  by  what  had  once  been  a 
covering  of  skins;  on  my  touching  it,  it  fell  to 
powder ;  the  bones,  though  in  apposition,  were 
separated  by  the  slightest  touch.  On  one  side 
were  an  old  boiling  pot  and  frying-pan,  wood- 
axe,  &c,  all  in  rust,  a  tobacco-box,  with  a 
rudely  manufactured  pipe  on  the  table,  and  an 
old  worn-out  and  rust-eaten  carabine  and  cut- 


lass in  the  corner ;  there  was  a  shelf  which 
had  once  served  for  a  bed,  with  seal-skins  on 
it.  I  searched  minutely,  but  could  not  find  ei- 
ther paper  or  any  other  thing  that  could  give 
the  least  information  as  to  the  name,  or  who 
this  unfortunate  recluse  was. 

"  It  was  a  dismal  scene.  I  came  out  and 
gazed  on  this  hut  for  some  time  ;  a  thought 
struck  me,  and  I  proceeded  to  execute  it.  All 
was  a  ruin,  and  now  falling;  the  only  thing  I 
could  now  do  for  this  remnant  of  humanity 
was  to  bury  it ;  the  only  way  I  could  even  do 
that,,  was  to  cover  it  with  the  ruins ;  a  few 
blows  of  a  heavy  stone  against  the  posts  laid 
all  prostrate,  and  shut  out  the  sight  forever. 

"  Whilst  in  those  seas  I  made  many  inqui- 
ries from  captains,  and  others  frequenting 
those  islands,  about  this  solitary  man,  but  no 
one  knew  or  had  heard  anything  about  him. 
He  must  have  been  dead  for  many  years,  from 
the  state  of  the  skeleton,  the  hut,  and  long-ne- 
glected plantation.  I  left  the  grounds  without 
touching  anything,  with  a  heavy  heart,  and 
could  not  eat  a  bit  until  I  was  miles  away  from 
it.  A  few  days  more  brought  me  to  the  spot, 
at  the  west  end  of  the  island,  where  our  crew 
had  encamped." 

The  great  Frederick,  of  Prussia  once  called 
on  his  nephew  afterwards  Frederick  III.  when 
a  lad  to  recite  to  him,  and  drawing  from  his 
pocket  an  edition  of  La  Fontain's  Fables, 
pointed  out  one  for  translation.  •  It  so  happened 
the  youth  had  been  familiar  with  that  particu- 
lar fable,  and  so  did  it  fluently.  Upon  being 
praised  for  his  improvement,  "  I  told  him  said 
Frederick  William,  of  my  having  previously 
translated  it ;  his  face  brightened  up,  and  pat- 
ting me  on  the  cheek,  he  said — '  That's  right, 
my  dear  Firtz  : — always  honest  and  honoura- 
ble !  Never  seems  to  be  what  thou  art  not  ; 
but  always  more  than  thou  appearest  to  be.'  " 

Indians  in  Europe. — Extract  from  a  letter 
of  George  Catlin,  now  in  Paris,  to  a  friend  in 
New  York  : 

"  Pray  get  some  of  the  editors  of  the  United 
States,  whose  papers  reach  the  Western  fron- 
tiers, to  discourage  any  other  parties  of  Indians 
from  coming  to  England  or  France  for  the  pur- 
pose of  exhibition.  The  party  of  twelve  Ojib- 
beways  who  came  from  London  to  Paris  some 
months  since,  have  not  been  able,  even  in  con- 
nexion with  my  extensive  collection,  to  realize 
more  than  expenses,  and  the  person  in  whose 
charge  they  were,  failing  of  the  means  required 
to  pay  their  expenses  back  to  London,  I  volun- 
teered to  do  it  myself,  and  accompanied  them 
on  their  passage,  taking  Brussels  on  their  way. 
In  that  city  they  contracted  that  most  awful  dis- 
ease, the  small-pox,  with  which  five  or  six 
were  sick,  and  by  which  three  of  the  finest  men 
of  the  party  lost  their  lives.  The  rest  of  the 
party  I  have  sent  by  steam  to  London,  and  I 
very  much  fear  they  will  there  be  reduced  to 
great  distress.  Their  detention  in  Brussels 
was  more  than  a  month,  and  my  -outlays  for 
them  since  they  left  Paris  have  been  more  than 
$1,000.  My  expenses  in  exhibiting  the  parties 
of  Iowas  and  Ojibbeway  Indians  in  England 
and  France,  in  connexion  with  my  extensive 
collection,  during  the  last  year,  have  been  quite 


equal  to  all  the  receipts,  besides  the  loss  of  a 
year's  time,  with  much  toil  and  a  great  deal  of 
anxiety  ;  and  in  that  time  I  have  had  the  dis- 
tress and  paid  the  expenses  of  six  funerals 
amongst  them.  The  expenses  and  responsibi- 
lities of  such  parties  in  a  foreign  country  are 
much  greater,  and  the  receipts  much  less,  than 
the  ardent  expectations  of  those  bringing  them 
over  ;  and  I  sincerely  hope,  for  the  happiness 
of  the  poor  Indians,  and  for  the  benefit  of 
those  persons  who  may  be  planning  such  spec- 
ulations, that  no  other  enterprises  of  the  kind 
may  be  undertaken,  at  least  for  many  years  to 
come. 

Geo.  Catlin." 
"  Paris,  January  30,  1846." 


Cherokee  Schools. — From  the  report  of  the 
superintendent  of  the  public  schools  in  the 
Cherokee  nation,  it  appears  that  there  are 
eighteen  schools,  taught  by  males,  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  at  a  yearly  salary  of  $400. 
Generally  the  attendance  is  very  irregular,  but 
the  advances  made  by  some  of  the  pupils  sug- 
gest the  expediency  of  establishing  an  academy 
at  which  the  higher  branches  of  a  common 
education  should  be  taught.  The  surplus  of 
the  school  fund  would  be  sufficient  for  its  erec- 
tion. Many  of  the  teachers  are  dissatisfied 
with  the  smallness  of  the  salary,  and  changes 
are  so  frequent  as  to  interfere  with  the  prospe- 
rity of  the  schools. 

The  establishment  of  a  manual  labour 
school  is  strongly  recommended.  The  total 
number  of  scholars  in  the  eighteen  schools  is 
665,  and  the  average  attendance  401.  The 
boys  are  nearly  double  the  girls  in  number. — 
Late  paper. 


Great  Heat. — Advices  have  been  received 
from  the  expedition  of  Capt.  Stuart,  in  New  1 
Holland.    He  left  Port  Adelaide  a  year  and  a  j 
half  ago  to  proceed  northward,  and  had  ad- 
vanced about  five  hundred  miles,  to  longitude  I 
141°  30'  east,  and  latitude  29°  40'  south,  j 
His  description  of  the  heat,  at  the  highest 
northern  point,  is  positively  fearful.    He  says  : 
"  I  found  the  thermometer,  which  was  fixed  in 
the  shade  of  a  large  tree,  four  feet  from  the 
ground,  stationary  at  1*50  degrees  of  Fahren- 
heit at  half-past  2  v.  m.,  and,  in  the  direct  rays 
of  the  sun,  it  rose  to  157  degrees.    It  had,  on  I 
a  former  occasion,  stood  at  132  degrees  in  the  || 
shade,  and  163  degrees  in  the  sun  ! — Late  pa- 
per. 

A  Great  Farmer. — Martin  Smith,  of  Wheat- 
land, with  twenty  acres  of  land,  has  sustained  I 
the  last  year  a  family  of  thirteen  children,  and 
had  money  on  hand  to  assist  his  neighbours 
who  had  two  hundred  acres.  The  committee 
on  farms  of  the  Monroe  Agricultural  Society, 
awarded  him  a  premium  of  a  diploma,  framed 
and  glazed.  The  secret  of  his  success,  we 
understand,  is  his  superior  method  of  cultiva- 
tion. He  should  be  made  a  professor.  The 
last  Genessee  Farmer  contains  a  letter  from 
him,  in  which  he  modestly  expressed  his  thanks 
to  the  committee  for  the  notice  they  have  taken 
of  him. — Rochester  Dem. 
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From  Chambers' Edinburgh  Journal. 

Visit  to  a  "  Ragged  School." 

The  Smithfield  "  ragged  school"  is  situate 
at  65  West  Street,  a  locality  where  vice  and 
fever  hold  fearful  sway.  To  open  it  in  any 
other  neighbourhood  would  be  to  defeat  the 
object  of  the  projectors.  The  very  habiliments 
of  the  boys,  so  patched,  that  the  character  of 
the  original  texture  could  scarcely  be  gleaned, 
would  almost  be  sufficient  to  preclude  their  in- 
gress to  a  more  respectable  neighbourhood,  and 
make  them  slink  back  abashed  into  loathsome 
dens.  It  follows,  that  the  object  of  the  promot- 
ers of  the  "  ragged  school" — the  in-gathering 
of  the  outcast — requires  that  it  should  be  held 
amidst  the  homes  of  these  outcasts.  The 
house  has  that  battered,  worn  aspect,  which 
speaks  of  dissolute  idleness;  the  windows  are 
dark  and  dingy,  and  the  street  too  narrow  to 
admit  a  current  of  fresh  air;  and  it  needed,  on 
the  rainy  day  in  March  in  which  it  was  visit- 
ed, but  a  slight  active  imagination  to  call  up 
visions  of  the  robberies  and  murders  which 
have  been  planned  in  it,  and  of  which  it  has 
been  the  scene. 

The  entrance  to  the  school  was  dark  ;  and 
there  being  no  windows  to  illuminate  the  rick- 
ety staircase,  we  stumbled  into  the  school-room 
on  the  first  floor,  before  we  were  aware.  On 
entering,  the  eye  was  greeted  by  a  spectacle  to 
which,  from  its  mingled  humour  and  palhos, 
the  pencil  of  Hogarth  could  have  alone  done 
justice.  We  found  a  group  of  from  forty  to 
fifty  girls  in  one  room,  and  about  sixty  boys  in 
another :  the  girls,  although  the  offspring  of 
thieves,  quiet,  winning,  and  maidenly  ;  but  the 
boys  full  of  grimace  and  antics,  and,  by  jest 
and  cunning  glances,  evincing  that  they  thought, 
the  idea  of  attending  school  fine  fun.  Foremost 
amongst  them  was  a  boy  apparently  aged  sev- 
enteen, but  as  self-collected  as  a  man  of  forty, 
of  enormous  head,  and  with  a  physiognomy  in 
which  cunning  and  wit  were  equally  blended, 
whose  mastery  over  the  other  boys  was  attest- 
ed by  their  all  addressing  him  as  "captain." 
The  boys  had  their  wan,  vice-worn  faces  as 
clean  as  could  be  expected,  and  their  rags 
seemed  furbished  up  for  the  occasion ;  whilst 
their  ready  repartee,  and  striking  original  re- 
marks, and  the  electric  light  of  the  eye,  when 
some  peculiar  practical  joke  was  perpetrated, 
evinced  that  intellect  was  there,  however  un- 
cultivated or  misused.  Unless  we  are  greatly 
self-deceived,  we  beheld  in  this  unpromising 
assemblage,  as  good  a  show  of  heads  as  we 
have  ever  seen  in  any  other  school ;  and  the 
remark  is  justified  by  what  we  learned  with 
respect  to  the  shrewdness  generally  evinced  by 
these  children.  The  predominant  tempera- 
ment was  the  sanguine,  a  constitution  which 
indicates  a  great  love  for  animal  exercise  ;  and 
during  the  time  we  were  present,  they  appear- 
ed as  if  they  could  not  sit  quiet  one  moment — 
hands,  feet,  head,  nay,  the  very  trunk  itself, 
seemed  struggling  to  do  something,  and  that 
something  generally  being  found  in  sheer  mis- 
chief. 

Amongst  these  boys  were  some  to  whom  the 
word  of  kindness  was  evidently  a  "  word  in 
season ;"  who  drank  in  the  tender  accents 
with  which  they  were  addressed — perchance 


for  the  first  time — as  if  it  were  music  to  their 
souls.  Then,  again,  was  to  be  seen  some  poor 
puny  lad,  as  gentle  in  mind  as  in  body,  who 
was  obviously  dying  from  unfitness  to  cope 
with  the  requirements  of  his  circumstances — 
poor,  tender  saplings,  growing  in  an  atmos- 
phere which  was  too  bleak  for  any  but  the  for- 
est oak  to  brave.  Untrained,  except  to  crime, 
as  most  of  the  children  are,  much  good  has 
already  been  effected.  Most  of  the  scholars 
can  read,  and  books  have  been  supplied  suited 
to  their  circumstances  ;  and  that  the  books  are 
read  with  the  understanding,  is  proved  by  the 
questions  submitted  to  their  teachers.  Due 
honour  to  "their  parents  has  been  taught.  Many 
have  thus  become  a  comfort  to  homes  to  which 
they  hitherto  had  been  an  additional  bane  ; 
and  many  a  mother,  herself  regenerated  through 
the  prattle  of  her  child,  has  declared-,  with 
streaming  eyes,  "  I  thank  God  my  girl  ever 
went  to  school  !"  Some  of  the  scholars  have 
been  partially  clad  by  the  Dorcas  Society  con- 
nected with  the  school ;  and  the  stress  which 
has  been  laid  upon  personal  cleanliness,  has 
served  to  educe  proper  feelings  of  self-esteem  ; 
no  slight  ingredient  in  civilization.  Notwith- 
standing their  many  eccentricities,  the  children 
are  really  attached  to  their  teachers  ;  the  girls 
coming  forward  from  natural  impulse,  and 
with  true  politeness  giving  an  affectionate 
"  Good-by,  teacher,"  even  to  the  visiter  ;  and 
the  boys  ever  striving  to  please,  in  spite  of 
their  prevailing  love  of  fun.  One  outre,  but 
characteristic  instance  of  this  affection  for  their 
teacher  may  be  noticed.  A  teacher,  on  passing 
through  Field-Lane,  was  attracted  by  a  pugi- 
listic contest ;  when,  on  remonstrating  with 
them  on  their  folly,  one  of  the  most  brutal 
came  up  to  him  in  a  fighting  attitude.  Sud- 
denly a  boy  rushed  through  the  crowd,  and 
cried  in  stentorian  tones,  "  You  leave  him 
alone,  Bill,  or  I'll  knock  you  down  ;  don't  you 
know  that's  my  teacher?"  If,  then,  to  win 
the  affections  be  the  best  prelude  to  the  refor- 
mation of  the  debased,  again  we  say,  honour 
to  those  brave  men,  who,  despite  the  contempt 
and  the  slander  of  the  Pharisee  and  the  world- 
ling, have  not  shrunk  from  trying  to  rescue 
from  ruin  the  most  neglected  youthful  soul  ! 


Isthmus  of  Panama. 

We  take  from  a  late  European  Journal  the 
following  summary  of  another  report  on  the 
European  project  of  canalling  the  isthmus 
which  separates  the  Atlanticand  Pacific  oceans  : 

"  Some  time  since  M.  Garella  received  a 
commission  from  the  French  Government  to 
proceed  to  Panama  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring 
upon  the  spot  into  the  practicability  of  the 
many  schemes  which  have  been  devised  for 
cutting  a  ship-canal  through  the  isthmus.  The 
report  of  that  gentleman  has  been  recently 
published,  and  presents  (says  the  Dcbats)  the 
results  of  the  first  scientific  exploration  that 
has  been  underlaken  in  regard  to  this  celebra- 
ted passage.  The  direction  fixed  upon  by  M. 
Garella  as  the  most  eligible  for  the  proposed 
canal  is  on  the  side  of  the  Pacific  ocean, 
through  the  valley  of  the  Caimito,  so  as  to  de- 
bovche  upon  the  sea  at  the  anchorage  of  Vaco 
de  Monte,  lying  about  eighteen  or  twenty  kilo- 


metres (eleven  or  twelve  miles)  to  the  west  of 
Panama.  On  the  side  of  the  Atlantic  ocean 
the  course  should  be  along  the  valley  of  the 
river  Chagres,  but  not  to  terminate  at  Port 
Chagres,  which  is  inaccessible  to  ships  of  large 
burden,  but  at  four  miles  distance  in  the  Bay 
of  Simon.  From  the  Caimito,  the  canal  is  to 
be  directed  along  the  course  of  the  Bernardino, 
a  feeder  of  that  river,  whence  it  proceeds  to  the 
Ahogayegua  mountain,  which  it  crosses  at  a 
point  where  it  is  455  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  Thence  it  falls  into  the  valley  of  the 
river  Pajer,  (otherwise  Bonito,)  which  it  follows 
as  far  as  Dos  Hermanas,  where  it  joins  the 
Chagres,  parallel  with  which  river,  and  some- 
times  occupying  its  bed,  the  canal  is  to  be  car- 
ried as  far  as  Gafun,  where  it  diverges  to  ar- 
rive at  the  Bay  of  Simon.  The  whole  dis- 
tance will  be  about  47  miles  in  length,  of 
which  133'-  are  between  the  Chagres  and  the 
Pacific,  7  £  between  the  Chagres  and  the  Bay 
of  Simon,  and  about  6  along  the  bed  of  the  riv- 
er itself.  The  canal  is  to  be  of  the  following 
dimensions  :  depth,  22  feet  9  inches  ;  breadth 
at  water  surface,  146  feet  6  inches;  at  bottom, 
65  feet.  Ninety-four  locks  will  be  required  in 
order  to  reach  the  summit  level,  each  costing 
on  the  average  600,000  francs.  M.  Garella, 
however,  suggests  the  magnificent  expedient  of 
a  tunnel  through  the  mountain,  which  besides 
the  dimensions  stated  above  for  the  canal  itself, 
must  be  of  height  sufficient  to  permit  the  pas- 
sage of  vessels,  with  their  lower  mast  standing, 
120  feet  at  least,  and  will  be  three  miles  and  one- 
third  in  length.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  tun- 
nel is  fifty  millions  of  francs,  but  it  will  enable 
the  canal  to  be  constructed  with  a  summit  level 
of  only  160  feet,  and  greatly  enhance  the  fu- 
ture advantages  of  the  undertaking  by  dispens- 
ing with  by  far  the  greater  number  of  the  locks. 
The  total  expense  of  the  canal  is  estimated  at 
125  millions  francs,  (five  millions  sterling.) 

Lamarre  Picqvot,  a  French  naturalist,  ar- 
rived at  Detroit,  a  few  days  since,  on  his  re- 
turn from  a  protracted  scientific  excursion 
around  the  shores  of  Lake  Huron.  He  has 
collected  over  three  hundred  different  kinds  of 
marine  plants,  some  of  which  are  new.  His 
collection,  it  is  said,  will  be  highly  prized  in 
France. — Late  paper. 

Another  instance  of  sterling  and  high-minded 
integrity  is  mentioned  in  the  Boston  papers.  J. 
Hoffman  Collamore,  who  failed  in  that  city  last 
year,  owing  $50,000,  paid  thirty  cents  on  the 
dollar,  and  received  from  his  creditors  a  full 
and  legal  discharge.  Soon  afterwards  proper- 
ty came  into  his  possession  by  the  death  of  a 
near  relative,  a  portion  of  which  he  immediate- 
ly placed  in  the  hands  of  a  trustee,  to  make 
good  his  old  liabilities. 

If  we  strive  to  make  others  uncomfortable, 
simply  because  they  differ  from  us  in  their 
religious  opinions,  merely  to  gratify  an  unplea- 
sant feeling,  it  is  a  certain  indication  that  we 
are  not  entirely  redeemed  from  a  persecuting 
spirit;  and  the  same  language  would  be  appli- 
cable to  us,  that  was  used  on  a  certain  occa- 
sion formerly,  "  ye  know  not  what  manner  of 
spirit  ye  are  of." 
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THE  FHIENU. 


A  Valuable  Invention. — This  is  the  age  of 
invention.  Yankee  ingenuity  is  constantly 
bringing  out  something  new,  wonderful,  and 
useful.  Among  the  last,  and  one  of  the  most 
curious  that  we  have  ever  seen,  is  a  machine 
intended  to  take  the  place  of  a  nurse  at  the 
bedside  of  the  sick,  or  over  the  cradle  of  the 
sleeping  infant  at  that  season  of  the  year  when 
flies  abound.  We  have  seen  many  a  "  scare- 
crow," but  never  before  a  scare-fly.  A  neat  box 
contains  a  little  simple  brass  machinery,  which 
may  be  wound  up  like  a  clock,  and  that  will 
"  run"  as  long.  From  the  lid  of  the  box — 
which,  by  the  way,  is  quite  small  and  orna- 
mental— a  short  tube  projects,  into  which  may 
be  thrust  (for  instance)  a  peacock  feather.  The 
machinery  being  wound  up,  a  motion  is  pro- 
duced precisely  like  the  beat' of  a  clock,  which 
gives  to  the  feather  the  slow  and  steady  oscil- 
lations of  a  pendulum.  This  may  be  so  placed 
as  to  overspread  the  face  of  the  patient  or  the 
sleeper,  and  will  most  effectually  cause  the  flies 
to  cease  from  troubling. — Alb.  Cit. 


THE  FRIEND. 

FOURTH  MONTH  18,  1846. 


A  much  esteemed  friend  has  placed  at  our 
disposal  the  African  Repository  for  the  present 
month.  From  its  contents  it  is  our  intention 
to  prepare  for  next  week  some  further  account 
of  the  capture  of  the  slaver  Pons,  and  matters 
connected  with  it,  than  has  yet  appeared  in 
"  The  Friend," — a  dreadful  tale  of  cruelty  and 
crime  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  suffering  on  the 
other,  which,  however  harrowing  to  the  feel- 
ings, every  one  ought  to  read,  and  seriously  to 
ponder  the  question, — What  is  there  that  I  can 
do  towards  putting  a  stop  to  a  system  so  preg- 
nant of  malignant  influences  in  all  its  combi- 
nations ? 


William  Penn's  Map. 
The  original  map  of  the  Province  of  Penn- 
sylvania, comprising  the  counties  of  Chester, 
Philadelphia,  and  Bucks,  began  in  1681,  and 
completed  by  Holmes,  has  long  been  a  curiosi- 
ty, but  a  very  few  copies  being  known  to  be 
in  existence.  It  is  quoted  as  authority  in  law 
books  and  courts,  for  titles  of  real  estate  pur- 
chased from  the  Proprietor ;  the  names  of  all 
the  purchasers  and  their  divisions  of  land,  are 
marked  upon  this  remarkable  map.  A  small 
edition  of  only  two  hundred  copies  is  about  to 
be  republished  in  this  city  by  the  new  process 
called  Anastatic  printing,  giving  a  perfect  fac- 
simile, and  affording  to  scriveners  and  lawyers 
a  means  of  reference  not  heretofore  generally 
accessible.  As  a  matter  of  information  to  those, 
and  to  the  descendants  of  the  early  settlers,  all 
of  whose  names  appear  on  their  several  tracts, 
we  may  mention  that  a  specimen  of  it,  and  a 
subsciption  paper  have  been  left  at  the  Phila- 
delphia Library.  The  subscription  price 'is  a 
very  moderate  one. 


Wanted, 

An  Apprentice  to  the  Drug  and  Apothecary 
business.    Inquire  at  this  office. 


A  Young  Female  Friend,  who  has  had 
charge  of  a  school  for  several  years,  wishes  a 
situation  as  teacher,  either  as  principal  or  as- 
sistant.   Inquire  at  this  office. 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Boys,  under 
the  care  of  Germantown  Preparative  Meet- 
ing, Philadelphia  county,  Pa. 
The  Summer  Term  of  this  Institution  will 
commence  on  Second-day,  the  27th  instant, 
when  it  is  particularly  desired  that  all  who  de- 
sign entering  as  students,  should  be  present,  to 
enable  a  proper  classification  to  be  made. 

The  course  of  study  embraces  the  usual 
branches  of  a  general  literary  and  mathemati- 
cal education,  with  the  Latin  and  Greek  lan- 
guages ;  and  free  access  may  be  had  to  a  li- 
brary of  selected  books,  connected  with  the 
school. 

The  proprietor,  having  secured  the  assist- 
ance of  a  well-qualified  and  experienced  classi- 
cal teacher,  to  take  charge  of  that  department, 
believes  that  he  is  now  enabled  to  offer  addi- 
tional inducements  to  parents  to  place  their 
children  under  his  care. 

Terms,  per  quarter  of  twelve  weeks,  for 
boarding  and  tuition,  $35,  payable  in  advance. 

For  further  particulars,  apply  to  Charles 
Jones,  at  the  school,  or  to  either  of  the  under- 
named committee  : 

Abraham  Keyser,  Samuel  B.  Morris,  Samuel 
Johnson,  Thomas  Magarge,  Alfred  Cope,  Jon- 
athan Robeson. 

Fourth  month,  1846. 


West  Town  School. 

The  Summer  Term  will  commence  on 
Sixth-day,  the  first  of  the  Fifth  month  next, 
and  stages  will  be  provided,  as  usual,  to  con- 
vey the  children  to  the  school,  which  will  leave 
the  office,  sign  of  the  White  Horse,  Callowhill 
above  Fifth  street,  on  that  day,  at  7  o'clock, 
a.  m.,  where  the  names  of  the  children  are  re- 
quested to  be  entered,  in  a  book  kept  for  the 
purpose,  before  that  time. 

Parents  and  others,  who  wish  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  benefit  of  sending  their  children 
to  this  Institution,  will  forward  their  names 
early  to  the  Superintendent,  Pennock  Pass- 
more,  at  the  School,  or  to  the  Treasurer,  Jo- 
seph Snowdon,  No.  84  Mulberry  street. 

Fourth  month,  1846. 

FRIENDS'  ASYLUM. 

Committee  on  Admissions. — Samuel  Bet- 
tie,  Jr.,  No.  73  North  Tenth  street ;  Charles 
Ellis,  No.  95  South  Eighth  street,  and  No.  56 
Chestnut  street;  Benjamin  H.  Warder,  No. 
179  Vine  street  ;'•  William  Bettle,  No.  244  N. 
Sixth  street,  and  No.  14  South  Third  street ; 
John  C.  Allen,  No.  180  South  Second  street. 

Visiting  Managers  for  the  Month. — 
Joseph  Scattergood,  No.  97  Spruce  street ; 
James  R.  Greeves,  No.  510  Chestnut  street; 
Benjamin  Davis,  No.  176  Arch  street. 

Superintendent. — Philip  Garrett. 

Matron. — Susan  Barton. 

Attending  Physician. — Dr.  Charles  Evans, 
No.  182  Arch  street. 

Resident  Physician. —  Dr.  Joshua  H. 
Worthington. 


Bible  Association  of  Friends  in  America. 

A  Stated  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Bible  Asso- 
ciation of  Friends  in  America,  will  be  held  at 
the  committee-room,  Arch  street  meeting-house, 
on  Second-day  evening,  the  20th  instant,  at  8 
o'clock.  Friends  generally  are  invited  to  at- 
tend. Charles  Ellis,  Sec'ry. 

A  Young  Man,  a  Friend,  with  a  moderate 
capital,  is  desirous  of  engaging  in  some  manu- 
facturing or  mercantile  business,  either  in  the 
city  or  country.  Any  one  having  a  situation 
of  the  kind  to  offer,  either  as  partner  or.  other- 
wise, can  obtain  further  information  by  inquir- 
ing of  G.  W.  Taylor,  No.  50  North  Fourth 
street,  or  Joseph  Snowdon,  No.  84  Arch 
street. 


Friends'  Horses. 
Information  is  given,  that  the  usual  provi- 
sion has  been  made  for  the  accommodation  of 
Friends'  Horses  during  the  Yearly  Meeting,  at 
the  following  places  in  the  city,  viz. 

Douglass's,  (Pennsylvania  Hotel,)  in  Sixth, 

below  Arch  street. 
Ash's,  (White  Horse,)  in  Callowhill,  be- 
tween Fifth  and  Sixth  streets. 
Trimmer's,  (late  Carter's,)  stables,  in  Prune, 

between  Fifth  and  Sixth  streets. 
Sheridan  &  Kellogg,  in  Filbert,  above  8th. 
And  in  New  Jersey,  at 

English's  ferry,  Camden,  and 
Champion's,  Cooper's  Point. 

Married,  on  Fifth-day,  Third  mo.  19th,  at  Friends' 
meeting-house,  Lower  Evesham,  Burlington  county, 
N.  J.,  Clayton  L.  Brown,  son  of  Isaac  and  Sarah 
Brown,  to  Emma,  daughter  of  Ezra  and  Rachel  Haines. 


Died,  at  his  residence  in  Chatham  county,  North 
Carolina,  on  the  11th  of  Second  month,  Peter  Allen, 
Jr.,  in  the  thirty-seventh  year  of  his  age,  a  member  of 
Cane  Creek  Monthly,  and  Rocky  River  particular 
meeting  of  Friends.  His  heallh  had  been  gradually 
declining  for  several  years,  though  he  was  mostly 
able  to  attend  to  his  secular  concerns  until  within 
about  three  weeks  of  his  departure.  He  appeared  much 
resigned,  and  was  frequently  engaged  in  giving  coun- 
sel and  admonition  to  his  relatives  and  friends.  His 
sole,  reliance  and  trust  was  on  the  mercy  of  his  dear 
Redeemer.  In  this  trust  he  departed,  leaving  to  his 
bereaved  relatives  and  friends  the  consoling  belief, 
that  to  him  death  had  no  sting,  the  grave  no  victory. 

 ,  at  Stroudsburgh,  on  the  2d  ultimo,  Daniel 

Stroud,  aged  nearly  seventy-four  years.  He  became 
a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends  when  about  thir- 
ty-two years  of  age,  was  an  elder  for  many  years,  and 
towards  the  close  of  life,  an  approved  minister.  His 
bodily  health  had  been  declining  for  two  years  before 
his  decease,  yet  his  mind  remained  clear  and  vigorous 
to  the  last.  He  was  confined  to  the  house  but  one 
week  by  the  sickness  which  terminated  his  life,  and 
was  spared  from  all  severe  suffering  under  it.  Death 
was  the  frequent  subject  of  his  conversation,  and  he 
met  its  approach  with  great  calmness,  relying  witli  un- 
shaken confidence  in  the  atoning  merits  of  our  blessed 
Lord  and  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ. 

 ,  at  his  residence,  Chatham  county,  North  Car- 
olina, on  the  19th  of  Third  month,  Thomas  Pugh,  in 
the  eighty -first  year  of  his  age,  a  valuable  member 
and  elder  of  Cane  Creek  Monthly,  and  Rocky  River 
particular  meeting.  On  the  removal  of  this  aged 
Friend,  Society,  and  the  neighbourhood  generally, 
have  sustained  a  loss  that  will  be  sensibly  felt ;  yet  the 
consolatory  belief  is  afforded,  that  it  is  his  eternal 
gain.   
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Grahame's  Colonial  History. 

(Continued  from  page  23G.) 

THE  PILGRIM  FATHERS.  THEIR  PROCEED- 
INGS. 

It  is  but  right  to  say,  that  although  Elder 
Cushman,  the  authorised  agent  of  Plymouth 
colony,  distinctly  avowed  the  sentiment,  that  it 
was  lawful  for  any  one  to  take  possession  of 
property  not  usefully  applied,  for  the  purpose 
of  so  applying  it,  yet  the  Pilgrims,  frequently, 
perhaps  mostly,  the  majority  of  their  histori- 
ans say  always,  made  compensation  to  the  In- 
dians for  whatever  land  they  took.  The  sound- 
ness of  that  principle,  however,  they  seem  to 
have  admitted,  and  it  had  an  unhappy  influence 
upon  their  method  of  dealing  with  the  Indians. 
In  the  words  of  their  venerable  disciple,  now  a 
member  of  our  National  Legislature,  their  me- 
thod was  to  "  Take  possession  first,  and  nego- 
ciate  afterwards."  Negociation,  Under  such 
circumstances,  is  not  apt  to  be  satisfactory  to 
both  parties.  But  the  strong  arm  sometimes 
was  the  only  method  used  in  New  England, 
for  the  enlargement  of  territory,  and  it  was 
held,  that  the  right  of  conquest  was  sufficient 
warrant  to  enter  and  enjoy,  without  the  formal- 
ity of  purchase  and  session,  and  quite  put  an 
end  to  any  pretence  of  claim  for  compensation. 
Not  seventeen  years  after  they  had  landed  on 
Plymouth  Rock, — a  company  so  feeble,  that 
the  Indians  could  have  destroyed  them  very 
easily, — there  was  entered  upon  their  records 
the  following  minute : 

"  At  a  General  Court,  held  at  Newtown,  the 
20th  day  of  the  Ninth  month,  a.  d.,  1637. 

"  Whereas  it  hath  pleased  the  Lord,  of  his 
great  mercy,  to  deliver  into  our  hands  our  ene- 
mies, the  Pecoits  and  their  allies,  and  that 
thereby  the  lands  and  places  which  they  pos- 
sessed, are,  by  just  title  of  conquest,  fallen  to 
us,  and  our  friends  and  associates  upon  the 
river  of  Connecticut : 

"  And  whereas,  by  subduing  those  our  ene- 
mies, not  only  ourselves  and  our  associates 
have  obtained  rest  and  liberty,  but  opportunity 
is  also  given  for  peaceable  habitation  to  all 
such  as  shall  hereafter  inhabit  the  lands  of  our 
said  enemies,  both  at  Pecoit  and  Quinapiuck, 
and  the  parts  beyond  towards  the  Dutch : 
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"  We  do  hereby  declare  the  just  right  and 
title,  which  ourselves  and  our  associates  upon 
Connecticut  have  to  all  the  said  lands  and  ter- 
ritories," &c. 

How  the  rapid  flight  of  seventeen  years  had 
changed  the  relative  position  of  the  parties. 
No  longer  back,  the  cclonists  were,  as  has 
been  said,  a  feeble  company,  whose  existence, 
under  Providence,  depended  upon  the  forbear- 
ance of  the  Indians.  What  the  Indians  then 
were,  we  may  learn  from  the  language  of  El- 
der Cushman  :  "  They  have  been  like  lambs, 
so  kind,  so  submissive  and  trusty,  as  a  man 
may  truly  say,  many  Christians  are  not  so 
kind,  nor  sincere." 

These  expressions  remind  one,  from  similar- 
ity of  language,  of  the  testimony  of  honest 
John  Bowater,  a  zealous  minister  of  the  Society 
of  Friends,  who,  about  thirty  years  after  the 
above  declaration  of  the  General  Court,  travel- 
led in  America,  and  preached  the  gospel  to 
the  Indians.  He  says,  they  used  him  more 
kindly  than  "  some  pretended  Christians." 
No  people  seem  to  have  been  better  disposed 
to  reciprocate  kind  offices  than  the  natives  of 
America.  But  they  were  children  of  nature, 
and  would  not  quietly  endure  the  infliction  of 
injuries. 

But  let  us  return  to  the  little  church  at  Ley- 
den,  whom  we  left  undetermined  as  to  their 
future  course.  After  due  deliberation,  they 
decided  to  seek  l-efuge  i:  \merica,  and  to  p'a?.e 
their  lives  and  property  at  the  mercy  of  the 
people  inhabiting  those  parts,  trusting  to  be 
preserved  from  their  ferocity  by  the  protecting 
hand  of  Divine  Providence,  and  a  competent 
supply  of  fire-arms.  They  first  proceeded  to 
England,  and  thence,  after  many  difficulties, 
and  such  boisterous  rebuffs  of  old  ocean 
as  obliged  them  twice  to  seek  port  again, 
they  succeeded  in  effecting  a  final  departure 
from  their  native  land.  Their  vessel  was 
the  Mayflower.  Their  company  one  hun- 
dred in  number.  The  voyage  was  long  and 
stormy,  and  the  vessel  rather  frail  for  such 
a  navigation.  But  if  the  timber  of  their  little 
craft  was  weak  and  insufficiently  secured,  they 
had,  buttoned  under  their  dreadnought  doub- 
lets, stout  hearts,  like  their  own  English  oak, 
not  easily  bent  or  broken  from  its  purpose, 
which  stood  them  in  good  stead,  in  many  a 
time  of  suffering  and  of  peril. 

Among  the  first  for  character  and  influence 
among  them,  we  find  recorded  the  names  of 
William  Bradford  and  Edward  Winslow;  af- 
terwards governors  of  Plymouth  colony.  They 
took  an  active  and  prominent  part  in  laying 
the  foundations  of  the  new  community,  and  en- 
gaged in  seven.'  exrw  ins  into  the  wilderness, 
for  the  purpose  '  ing  the  land  and  secur- 

ing a  site  for  p  ij  settlement.    That  de- 

termined, and  the  first  labours  accomplished, 
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an  account  of  their  proceedings  was  despatched 
to  their  friends  in  England,  and  there  publish- 
ed. It  is  said  to  have  been  composed  by  Brad- 
ford and  Winslow,  and  is  an  exceedingly  in- 
teresting production,  detailing  minutely  the 
appearance  of  the  country,  in  its  primitive  con- 
dition, and  their  mode  of  procedure  in  possess- 
ing themselves  of  the  unused  territory  upon 
which  they  had  set  foot.  It  is  entitled,  "  Re- 
lation or  Journal  of  the  beginning  and  proceed- 
ings of  the  English  plantation  settled  at  Pli- 
mouth,  in  New  England,  by  certain  English 
adventurers,  both  merchants  and  others,  with 
their  difficult  passage,  their  safe  arrival,  their 
joyful  building  of,  and  comfortable  planting 
themselves  in  the  now  well-defended  town  of 
New  Plimouth. — As  also  a  relation  of  four  sev- 
eral discoveries  since  made  by  some  of  the 
same  English  planters  there  resident,  &c.  &x." 
Perhaps  the  reader's  patience  might  fail  were 
the  whole  of  this  huge  title  inflicted  upon  him. 
Let  us  proceed,  then,  to  the  matter  contained 
in  this  curious  little  book  :  for  it  is  but  a  little 
book,  notwithstanding  the  dimensions  of  the 
title. 

"  Wednesday,  the  6th  of  Sep'r,  the  wind 
coming  E.N.E.,  a  fine  small  gale,  we  loosed 
from  Plimouth,  having  been  kindly  entertained 
and  courteously  used  by  divers  friends  there 
dwelling ;  and  after  many  difficulties  in  bois- 
terous storms,  at  length,  by  God's  providence, 
nron  the  9th  of  Nov'r  following,  by  break  of 
day,  we  espied  land,  which  we  deemed  to  be 
Cape  Cod,  and  so  afterward  it  proved.  And 
the  appearance  of  it  much  comforted  us, 
especially  seeing  so  goodly  a  land,  and 
wooded  to  the  brink  of  the  sea,  it  caused 
us  to  rejoice  together  and  praise  God,  that 
had  given  us  once  again  to  see  the  land. 
And  thus  we  made  our  course  S.S.W.,  pur- 
posing to  go  to  a  river  ten  leagues  to  the  south 
of  the  cape  ;  but  at  night  the  wind  being  con- 
trary, we  put  round  again  for  the  bay  of  Cape 
Cod  :  and  upon  the  1 1th  of  Nov'r,  we  came  to 
an  anchor  in  the  bay,  which  is  a  good  harbour 
and  pleasant  bay,  circled  round,  except  in  the 
entrance,  which  is  about  four  miles  over,  from 
land  to  land,  compassed  about  to  the  very  sea, 
with  oaks,  pines,  juniper,  sassafras,  and  other 
sweet  wood  ;  it  is  a  harbour  wherein  one  thou- 
sand sail  of  ships  may  safely  ride ;  there  we 
relieved  ourselves  with  wood  and  water,  and 
refreshed  our.  people,  while  our  shallop  was 
filled,  fo  coast  the  bay  to  search  for  an  habita- 
tion :  there  was  the  greatest  store  of  fowl  that 
ever  we  saw."  , 

"  The  same  day,  so  soon  ns  we  could,  we 
Bet  ashore  fifteen  or  sixteen  men,  well  armed, 
with  some  to  fetch  wood,  for  we  had  none  left  ; 
as  also  to  see  what  the  land  was,  and  what  in- 
habitants they  could  meet  with.  They  found 
it  to  be  a  small  neck  of  land ;  on  this  side, 
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where  we  lay,  is  the  bay,  and  the  further  side, 
the  sea  ;  the  ground  or  earth,  sand  hills,  much 
like  the  Downs  in  Holland,  but  much  better  ; 
the  crust  of  the  earth,  a  spit's  depth,  [spade 
deep,]  excellent  black  earth  ;  all  wooded  with 
oaks,  pines,  sassafras,  juniper,  birch,  holly, 
vines,  some  ash,  walnut ;  the  wood,  for  the 
most  part,  open  and  without  underwood,  fit 
either  to  go  or  ride  in.  -  At  night  our  people 
returned." 

"  Monday,  the  13th  of  Nov'r.  Some  of  our 
people,  impatient  of  delay,  desired,  for  our  bet- 
ter furtherance,  to  travel  by  land  into  the  coun- 
try." "  So  with  cautions,  directions,  and  in- 
structions, sixteen  men  were  set  out,  with  every 
man  his  musket,  sword,  and  corselet,  under  the 
conduct  of  Captain  Miles  Standish."  Of  this 
Captain  Standish  we  shall  hear  enough  anon. 
He  was  a  man  of  mettle,  a  redoubtable  cham- 
pion, the  report  of  whom  soon  rang  among  the 
hills  of  New  England,  startling  the  deer  and 
the  Indian  from  their  hiding  places. 

"  Wednesday,  the  15th  of  Nov'r,  they  were 
set  ashore,  and  when  they  had  ordered  them- 
selves in  the  order  of  a  single  file,  and  march- 
ed about  the  space  of  a  mile,  by  the  sea,  they 
espied  five  or  six  people,  with  a  dog,  coming 
towards  them,  who  were  savages  ;  who,  when 
they  saw  them,  whistled  the  dog  after  them. 
First,  they  supposed  them  to  be  Master  Jones, 
the  master  [of  the  Mayflower,]  and  some  of  his 
men,  for  they  were  ashore,  and  knew  of  their 
coming;  but  after  they  knew  them  to  be  In- 
dians, they  marched  after  them  into  the  woods, 
least  other  of  the  Indians  should  lie  in  ambush  ; 
but  when  the  Indians  saw  our  men  following 
them,  they  ran  away  with  might  and  main, 
and  our  men  turned  out  of  the  wood  after 
them,  for  it  was  the  way  they  intended  to  go, 
but  they  could  not  come  near  them."  Had 
Captain  Standish  bethought  him  of  a  white 
flag  or  a  green  branch,  symbols  of  peace  so 
generally  understood  among  men,  or  even  of 
so  unmilitary  a  method  as  laying  aside  his 
arms,  as  is  sometimes  practised  with  good  ef- 
fect, where  it  is  desired  to  make  a  show  of 
friendly  intentions,  perhaps  he  might  have  been 
able  to  approach  or  attract  the  fugitives.  But 
it  was  hardly  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  hav- 
ing once  been  driven  over  the  face  of  the  coun- 
try, before  Captain  Smith  and  his  eight  men, 
they  would  allow  themselves  to  be  caught  un- 
prepared within  gunshot  of  double  that  number 
of  white  men,  pursuing  them  in  warlike  array. 
"  They  followed  ihem  that  night  about  ten 
miles,  by  the  trace  of  their  footings,  and  saw 
how  they  had  come  the  same  way  they  went, 
and,  at  a  turning,  perceived  how  they  ran  up 
an  hill,  to  see  whether  they  followed  them.  At 
length  night  came  upon  them,  and  they  were 
constrained  to  take  up  their  lodging  ;  so  they 
set  forth  three  sentinels ;  and  the  rest,  some 
kindled  a  fire,  and  others  fetched  wood,  and 
there  held  our  rendezvous  that  night.    In  the 
morning,  so  soon  as  we  could  see  the  trace, 
we  proceeded  on  our  journey,  and  had  the  track, 
until  we  had  compassed  the  head  of  a  long 
creek,  and  there  they  took  into  another  wood, 
and  we  after  them,  supposing  to  find  some  of 
their  dwellings ;   but  we   marched  through 
boughs  and  bushes,  and  under  hills  and  vallies, 
which  tore  our  very  armour  in  pieces,  and  yet 


could  meet  with  none  of  them,  nor  their  houses, 
nor  find  any  fresh  water,  which  we  greatly 
desired  and  stood  in  need  of;  for  we  brought 
neither  beer  nor  water  with  us,  and  our  vic- 
tuals was  only  biscuit  and  Holland  cheese,  and 
a  little  bottle  of  aqucevitce  ;  so  as  we  were  sore 
athirst.    About  ten  o'clock  we  came  into  a  deep 
valley,  full  of  brush,  wood-gaile,  [myrica  gale?] 
and  long  grass  ;  through  which  we  found  little 
paths  or  tracts,  and  there  we  saw  a  deer,  and 
found  springs  of  fresh  water,  of  which  we  were 
heartily  glad,  and  sat  us  down  and  drunk  our 
first  New  England  water,  with  as  much  delight 
as  ever  we  drunk  drink  in  all  our  lives."  [Pro- 
ceeding onward]  "  We  found  a  little  path  to 
certain  heaps  of  sand,  one  whereof  was  cover- 
ed with  old  mats,  and  had  a'  wooden  thing  like 
a  mortar  whelmed  on  the  top  of  it,  and  an  earth- 
en pot,  laid  in  a  little  hole,  at  the  end  thereof ; 
we,  musing  what  it  may  be,  digged  and  found 
a  bow,  and,  as  we  thought,  arrows,  but  they 
were  rotten.    We  supposed  there  were  many 
other  things,  but  because  we  deemed  them 
graves,  we  put  in  the  bow  again  and  made  it 
up  as  it  was,  and  left  the  rest  untouched;  be- 
cause we  thought  it  would  be  odious  unto  them 
to  ransack  their  sepulchres."    A  very  good 
thought  this,  but,  unfortunately,  soon  after  for- 
gotten.   "  We  went  on  further  and  found  new 
stubble,  of  which  they  had  gotten  corn  this 
year,  and  many  walnut  trees  full  of  nuts,  and 
great  store  of  strawberries,  and  some  vines. 
Passing  thus  a  field  or  two,  which  were  not 
great,  we  came  to  another,  which  had  also  been 
new  gotten ;  and  there  we  found  where  an 
house  had  been,  and  four  or  five  old  planks 
laid  together ;  also  we  found  a  great  kettle, 
which  had  been  some  ship's  kettle,  and  brought 
out  of  Europe ;  there  were  also  an  heap  of 
sand,  made  like  the  former,  but  it  was  newly 
done,  (we  might  see  how  they  had  paddled  it 
with  their  hands,)  which  we  digged  up ;  and  in 
it  we  found  a  little  old  basket  full  of  fair  In- 
dian corn  ;  and  digged  further,  and  found  a  fine 
great  new  basket,  full  of  very  fair  corn  of  this 
year,  with  some  thirty-six  goodly  ears  of  corn, 
some  yellow  and  some  red,  and  others  mixed 
with  blue,  which  was  a  very  goodly  sight. 
The  basket  was  round  and  narrow  at  the  top ; 
it  held  about  three  or  four  bushels,  which  was 
as  much  as  two  of  us  could  lift  up  from  the 
ground,  and  was  very  handsomely  and  cun 
ningly  made.    But  whilst  we  were  busy  about 
these  things,  we  set  our  men  sentinel  in  a  round 
ring,  all  but  two  or  three,  who  digged  up  the 
corn.    We  were  in  suspense  what  to  do  with 
it  and  the  kettle ;  and,  at  length,  after  much 
consultation,  we  concluded  to  take  the  kettle 
and  as  much  of  the  corn  as  we  could  carry 
away  with  us,  and,  when  our  shallop  came,  if 
we  could  find  any  of  the  people,  and  come  to 
parley  with  them,  we  would  give  them  the  ket- 
tle again,  and  satisfy  them  for  their  corn.  So 
we  took  all  the  ears,  and  put  a  good  deal  of 
loose  corn  in  the  kettle,  for  two  men  to  bring 
away  on  a  staff.    Besides,  they  that  could  put 
any  into  their  pockets,  filled  the  same.  The 
rest  we  buried  again  ;  for  we  were  so  laden 
with  armour,  that  we  could  carry  no  more." 

(To  be  continued.) 


From  Chambers'  Edinburgh  Journal. 

The  History  of  House  Lights. 

A  great  deal  of  discussion  has  been  kept  up 
concerning  the  respective  merits  of  various 
inventions  for  lighting  apartments.  The  ques- 
tion of  lamps  or  candles  has  for  the  last  dozen 
years  been  argued  and  experimented  upon, 
and,  except  in  localities  where  pure  gas  is  to 
be  obtained,  it  is  not  yet  finally  settled.  To 
give  fresh  interest  to  the  discussion,  we  pro- 
pose producing  some  facts  concerning  the  con- 
trivances our  predecessors  adopted  for  lighting 
the  darkness  of  their  habitations. 

To  begin  at  the  very  beginning,  we  may 
readily  conceive  that  aboriginal  man,  having 
provided  himself  with  a  hut  to  cover  him,  and 
with  fire  to  make  a  comfortable  temperature, 
naturally  sought  to  enliven  his  rude  abode, 
and  to  lengthen  the  short  days  of  winter,  by  a 
more  steady  and  enduring  light,  than  that  giv- 
en forth  by  the  flickering  and  smoking  fuel  on 
the  hearth.  He  therefore  procured  strips  of 
dry  wood,  and  setting  one  end  on  fire,  stuck 
the  other  into  the  sides  of  his  hut.  The  light 
thus  afforded  him  enabled  him  to  perform  his 
labours,  or  enjoy  his  amusements,  during  the 
night.  The  quantity  of  smoke,  and  the  resin- 
ous stench  emitted  by  that  sort  of  torch,  soon 
drove  him  to  some  better  expedient ;  hence  we 
find  that,  at  an  early  period  of  history,  oil 
placed  in  some  sort  of  vessel,  and  burned  by 
means  of  a  fibrous  wick,  was  substituted.  Still, 
for  out-door  purposes,  and  in  large  apartments, 
flambeaux  or  torches  have  never  fallen  entirely 
into  disuetude.  In  the  baronial  times,  they 
were  much  employed  ;  but  instead  of  being 
fastened  to  the  wall,  were  held  by  human  can- 
dlesticks— serfs  whose  whole  business  it  was  to 
give  light  to  their  master  and  his  guests.  Sir 
John  Froissart  states,  in  his  minute  description 
of  the  Count  de  Foix's  mode  of  life  at "  Orthes" 
(Ortez),  that  when  "  he  quitted  his  chamber  at 
midnight  for  supper,  twelve  servants  bore  each 
a  large  lighted  torch  before  him,  which  were 
placed  near  his  table,  and  gave  a  brilliant  light 
to  the  apartment."  Even  so  late  as  the  seven- 
teenth century,  a  similar  practice  existed  in  the 
Scottish  Highlands.  During  great  entertain- 
ments, a  torch-bearer  stood  behind  the  chair  of 
each  guest ;  and  long  strips  of  dry  fir  are  still 
called  "  cannel"  or  candle  fir. 

In  tracing  the  origin  of  the  lamp,  we  natu- 
rally turn  to  the  records  of  the  earliest  civilised 
people ;  but  it  is  singular  that  the  paintings 
and  sculptures  of  Egypt,  which  afford  such 
ample  and  curious  information  on  other  sub- 
jects of  ancient  domestic  comfort,  leave  us  in 
the  dark  on  the  subject  of  artificial  light.  "  The 
paintings,"  says  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson,  "  of- 
fer no  representation  which  can  be  proved  to 
indicate  a  lamp,  a  torch,  or  any  other  kind  of 
light."  A  close  inspection,  however,  of  some 
of  the  funeral  processions,  reveals,  in  the  hand 
of  some  of  the  figures,  something  which  looks 
like  a  torch.  The  sculptures  of  Albastron, 
again,  represent  a  guard  of  soldiers,  one  of 
whom  holds  before  him  an  object  which  re- 
sembles a  lantern  ;  but  the  forms  of  both  torch 
and  lantern  are  so  uncertain,  as  to  be  insuffi- 
cient to  decide  the  question.  At  a  later  period, 
lamps  were  commonly  used  in  Egypt  as  in 
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other  parts  of  the  world.  The  earliest  notice 
of  them  is  by  Herodotus,  (book  ii.  sec.  62,) 
who  mentions  "  a  feast  of  burning  lamps," 
which  took  place  at  Sais,  and,  indeed,  through- 
out Egypt,  at  a  certain  period  of  the  year. 
The  lamps  were  "  small  vases  filled  with  salt 
and  olive  oil,  on  which  the  wick  floated,  and 
burnt  during  the  whole  night."  The  modern 
lamp-maker,  therefore,  who  flattered  himself 
that  he  made  a  discovery  when  he  put  forth  his 
"  floating  lights,"  only  reproduced  what  was  in 
common  use  more  than  two  thousand  years 
ago.  Doubtless  the  lamps  employed  for  do- 
mestic purposes  were  similar  to  those  described 
by  Herodotus.  Those  commonly  used  by  the 
Jews,  after  their  establishment  in  Judea,  were 
probably  of  the  same  kind.  By  them  lamps 
formed — as  at  present  in  many  other  creeds 
and  forms  of  worship — an  important  feature  in 
their  religious  ceremonies.  The  golden  lamp- 
stand,  or,  as  it  is  rendered,  "  candlestick,"  was 
one  of  the  sacred  utensils  made  by  Moses,  to 
be  placed  in  the  Jewish  tabernacle.  It  was 
made  of  hammered  gold,  a  talent  in  weight.  It 
consisted  of  seven  branches,  supported  by  a 
base  or  foot.  These  branches  were  adorned 
at  equal  distances  with  six  flowers  like  lilies, 
and  with  as  many  bowls  and  knobs,  placed  al- 
ternately. Upon  the  stock  and  branches  of  the 
candlestick  were  the  golden  lamps,  which  were 
immovable,  wherein  were  put  oil  and  cotton. 
These  seven  lamps  were  lighted  every  evening, 
and  extinguished  every  morning.  They  had 
their  tongs  or  snuffers  to  draw  the  cotton  in  or 
out,  and  dishes  under  them  to  receive  the 
sparks,  or  droppings  of  the  oil.  This  candle- 
stick was  placed  in  the  antechamber  of  the 
sanctuary,  on  the  south  side,  and  served  to  il- 
luminate the  altar  of  perfume,  and  the  taberna- 
cle of  the  show-bread.  When  Solomon  had 
built  the  temple  of  the  Lord,  he  placed  in  it  ten 
golden  candlesticks  of  the  same  form  as  that 
described  by  Moses — five  on  the  north,  and 
five  on  the  south  side  of  the  place ;  but  after 
the  Babylonish  captivity,  the  golden  candle- 
stick was  again  placed  in  the  temple  as  it  had 
been  before  in  the  tabernacle  of  Moses.  This 
sacred  utensil,  upon  the  destruction  of  the  Jew- 
ish temple  by  the  Romans,  was  lodged  in  the 
temple  of  peace  built  by  Vespasian  ;  and  the 
representation  of  it  is  still  to  be  seen  on  the 
triumphal  arch  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Palatine, 
on  which  Vespasian's  triumph  is  delineated. 

Except  in  the  shape  and  fashion  of  lamps, 
no  improvement  of  any  importance  was  made 
in  their  construction.  Up  to  a  recent  period, 
the  principle  of  the  lamp  was  the  same,  con- 
sisting of  an  oil  vessel — generally  open — with 
a  sort  of  spout,  along  which  a  wick  of  rush, 
pith,  or  cotton,  was  laid,  to  conduct  the  oil  to 
the  flame.  A  vast  number  of  these  lamps  have 
been  found  amongst  the  remains  of  Pompeii, 
Herculaneum,  and  other  places  ;  some  having 
elegant,  and  others  grotesque  shapes  ;  accord- 
ing, of  course,  to  the  places  they  were  designed 
to  illuminate.  They  were  applied  to  three 
principal  uses  : — First,  for  religious  rites  in 
temples,  or  for  festivals ;  for  both  the  Egyp- 
tians and  Athenians  celebrated  certain  festivals 
by  means  of  public  illuminations.  Secondly, 
lamps  were  deposited  in  sepulchres ;  but  their 
chief  use  was,  thirdly,  in  domestic  life.  These, 


among  the  Romans,  were  mostly  of  terra  cotta, 
and  bronze ;  but  gold,  silver,  brass,  and  even 
marble  lamps,  are  mentioned  by  various  au- 
thors. Those  of  terra  cotta  were  usually  of  a 
long,  round  form,  flat,  and  without  feet :  but 
when  expensive  materials  were  used,  more  ela- 
borate forms  were  adopted.  At  the  orifice  for 
pouring  in  the  oil,  a  mythological  figure  was 
designed  in  relief.  Sometimes  the  whole  lamp 
consisted  of  an  elegant  or  picturesque  figure. 
In  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  1751,  there 
are  several  plates  of  very  curious  Roman 
lamps.  The  stand  of  one  is  formed  by  a  rep- 
resentation of  a  fowl's  leg  and  claws  support- 
ing the  bust  of  a  man  with  his  mouth  open,  out 
of  which  protrudes  the  wick  of  the  lamp.  An- 
other is  a  sandaled  foot,  with  a  hole  in  the  nail 
of  the  great  toe  for  the  burner.  The  heads  of 
all  sorts  of  animals  were  fashioned  for  lamps, 
and  indeed  every  object  which  presented  an 
orifice  out  of  which  a  flame  might  naturally  or 
unnaturally  be  made  to  issue.  One  of  the 
prettiest  of  these  designs  is  that  of  a  Mercury 
crouching  behind  the  stump  of  a  hollow  tree  ; 
from  the  hollow  proceeds  the  light,  and  the  fig- 
ure is  represented  as  kindling  the  flame  by 
blowing  with  his  breath. 

Roman  domestic  lamps  (lucernee)  were  ei- 
ther suspended  by  chains  from  the  ceiling,  or 
stood  on  candelabra.  These  are,  perhaps, 
amongst  the  most  elegant  objects  which  have 
been  spared  to  us  by  antiquity.  They  were 
very  tall,  and  consisted  of  three,  and  sometimes 
four  pieces — the  foot,  the  shaft,  and  the  discus 
or  plate.  The  slender  shaft  was  usually  fluted, 
and  rested  on  three  feet  of  animals,  above 
which  was  some  leaf  ornament ;  it  terminated 
in  a  capital,  on  which  was  a  kind  of  vase,  cov- 
ered by  the  plate  bearing  the  lamp.  Some- 
times a  head  or  figure  was  over  the  capital, 
and  supported  the  plate.  The  candelabra  pro- 
duced at  iEgina  and  Tareutum  were  especially 
remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  their  workman- 
ship, and  each  place  signalised  itself  in  the  con- 
struction of  certain  parts.  Some  have  a  se- 
cond plate  immediately  above  the  foot,  and  are 
beautifully  ornamented.  There  was  also  Corin- 
thian ones,  as  they  were  called,  which  sold  at 
high  prices  ;  but  Pliny  denies  that  they  were 
genuine.  There  were  also  candelabra  so  con- 
structed that  the  lamps  could  be  raised  or  low- 
ered ;  in  these  the  shaft  was  hollow,  and  into 
it  a  staff  was  fitted  ;  this  bore  the  plate,  and 
had  several  holes,  into  which  a  pin  could  be 
inserted.  In  some,  the  animal's  feet  could  be 
laid  together  by  a  hinge  attached,  and  it  seems 
to  have  been  thus  made  for  use  on  a  journey  ; 
it  was  only  three  palms  five  inches  high,  and 
could  be  lengthened  if  necessary.  There  were 
also  four  other  kinds  of  candelabra,  in  which 
the  simplest  shaft  became  either  a  statue  hold- 
ing a  torch,  from  which  the  lamp  burned,  or 
above  which  two  arms  were  raised,  holding  the 
plate  ;  or  the  shaft  was  changed  into  a  column, 
whereon  a  Moor's  head  served  as  a  lamp.  But 
still  more  numerous  are  those  called  lampada- 
ria  ;  they  are  stems  of  trees,  or  pillars  stand- 
in^  on  a  base,  from  the  capital  of  which  the 
lamps  were  suspended.  But  these  must  not  be 
confounded  with  the  lychnuchi  mentioned  by 
Pliny,  as  he  was  describing  something  unusual  ; 
and  the  lychnuchi  pensiles  may  perhaps  be 


compared  to  our  chandeliers.  (See  Becker's 
"  Gallus,"  translated  by  Frederick  Metcalfe, 
B.  A.) 

(To  be  concluded.) 

A  Valuable  Suggestion. — Whilst  the  steam- 
er Hibernia  was  going  up  the  Ohio  river  to 
Wheeling  some  days  ago  she  grounded  in 
about  eight  feet  water.  The  ice  on  her  bottom 
having  become  very  thick,  it  was  suggested  to 
turn  the  scape  pipe  into  her  hold,  when  the 
steam,  after  some  time,  completely  thawed  the 
ice  off,  and  the  boat  proceeded  on  her  way. 
In  noticing  this  fact  the  Pittsburgh  Gazette 
makes  the  following  remarks  : 

"  The  idea  of  turning  the  steam  into  the  hold 
to  clear  her  bottom  of  ice  is,  we  believe,  quite 
new.  A  gentleman  largely  interested  in  boats 
to  whom  we  mentioned  the  circumstance, 
thought  it  would  be  a  great  improvement  if  all 
steamers  were  furnished  with  a  pipe  through 
which  the  hold  could  at  any  moment  be  fur- 
nished with  steam.  It  occurred  to  him  on  the 
Palestine  when  a  fire  broke  out  in  her  hold  on 
the  Mississippi.  Some  iron,  which  was  lying 
at  the  bottom,  became  heated,  and  when  water 
was  thrown  upon  it  the  vapour  created  almost 
instantaneously  extinguished  the  fire.  If,  in 
case  of  fire  in  the  hold,  the  hatches  were  bat- 
tened down  and  the  steam  turned  in,  if  is  obvi- 
ous that  it  must  be  immediately  smothered,  un- 
less the  deck  or  sides  were  so  far  injured  as  to 
allow  the  steam  to  escape.  This  is  worthy  the 
consideration  of  steamboat  owners." 


Machine  for  Soicing  Grain. — A  correspon- 
dent of  the  Evening  Gazette  says,  that  a  new 
machine  for  sowing  wheat  has  been  invented 
in  England,  which  distributes  the  grain  equal- 
ly over  the  whole  surface  of  the  ground.  It 
has  been  found,  that  with  the  use  of  this  ma- 
chine, there  is  a  very  great  saving  of  seed.  — 
Drummond,  a  very  clever  writer  on  this  sub- 
ject, remarks,  that  "  the  introduction  of  the 
use  of  this  important  machine  will  save  much 
time  and  labour,  and  will,  in  addition,  save  to 
the  United  Kingdom  five  millions  of  bushels  of 
wheat  annually  in  the  quantity  required  for 
seed." 


An  Extensive  Cotton  Factory. — The  Cotton 
Factory  of  Samuel  Jamieson,  at  Norris- 
town,  Pennsylvania,  is  said  to  be  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  thoroughly  finished  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  built  in  the  form  of  an  L, 
its  entire  length  nearly  300  feet,  five  stories 
high,  and  with  machinery  as  complete  as  any 
in  the  world.  It  is  propelled  by  steam,  the 
engine  being  a  hundred  horse  power  ;  contains 
a  number  of  self-acting  mules,  and  drives  17,- 
000  spindles.  The  proprietor  is  a  most  excel- 
lent and  useful  citizen,  and  is  called  among  his 
neighbours  the  Napoleon  of  Manufacturers. — 
Late  paper. 

The  Elkton  (Md.)  Whig  states  that  during 
the  last  week  the  Elk  river  has  been  filled  with 
myriads  of  ducks,  and  the  woods  in  several 
sections  of  the  country  have  been  swarming 
with  pigeons.  A  few  days  ago  an  otter  was 
shot  in  the  Big  Elk  creek,  several  miles  from 
the  tide  water. 
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For.  "The  Friend." 
THE  STILL  SMALL  VOICE. 
1st  Kings,  19. 

On  Horeb's  high  rock,  at  the  word  of  his  God, 
Elijah,  the  prophet,  in  reverence  stood  : 
Jehovah  passed  by,  and  a  whirlwind  strong-, 
Rent  the  hills  and  the  rocks  as  it  circled  along. 

Then  followed  an  earthquake,  which  rent  the  huge 
mountain, 

And  set  in  commotion,  sea,  river,  and  fountain. 

As  subsided  the  earthquake  there  came  a  great  flame, 

Which  kindled  the  brighter  the  nearer  it  came. 

When  past  were  the  heat,  and  the  tumult  and  noise, 
The  prophet  heard  softly  a  still  and  small  voice. 
But  the  rush  of  the  whirlwind  the  Lord  was  not  in ; 
He  could  not  be  found  in  the  earthquake's  wild  din ; 

He  was  not  in  the  fire-columns,  blazing  around ; 
In  the  still  small  voice  in  the  soul,  He  was  found. 
Then  gather,  my  spirit,  from  noise  and  from  show, 
To  the  Witness  within  thee,  with  voice  still  and  low. 

C. 

Bucks  county,  Fourth  month,  1846. 


would,  under  the  laws  of  Pennsylvania,  be  con- 
signed to  the  county  jail.  The  cause  of  reli- 
gion and  benevolence  needs  no  such  auxiliar- 
ies.— Ibid. 


The  Holy  Land. — The  present  agitation 
among  the  Jews  of  Europe  in  relation  to  the 
colonization  of  the  land  of  their  fathers,  is  wor- 
thy the  attention  of  the  friends  of  religion 
throughout  Christendom.  A  society  has  been 
recently  formed  in  London,  composed  of  all 
sects,  in  promotion  of  this  movement ;  and  it 
is  provided  that  it  shall  be  entirely  silent  and 
neutral  as  to  any  point  of  religious  controversy. 
Palestine  is  now  readily  reached  from  Western 
Europe.  It  is  represented  as  almost  depopu- 
lated, and  as  opening  unequalled  advantages  to 
settlers.    It  is  said  that — 

"  A  country  once  densely  inhabited  lies  sol 
itary — her  pastoral  hills  unfrequented  by  the 
shepherd — her  rich  fields  unfilled,  and  shaggy 
with  thistles  and  prickly  shrubs — her  villages 
sunk  into  heaps  of  ruins,  and  her  cities  with 
out  inhabitants.    During  the  identical  years  in 
which  Ireland  quadrupled  its  population,  the 
population  of  Palestine  has  sunk  to  a  tenth 
This  is  surely  a  very  extraordinary  fact ;  and 
when  all  seem  to  agree  that  there  remains  no- 
thing but  emigration  for  the  sorely-afflicted 
race  of  Israel  in  Poland,  it  seems  scarce  less 
generally  held,  that  the  only  land  which  re 
mains  for  them  to  occupy  is  the  land  of  Pales- 
tine.   Nor  is  it  mere  enthusiasts  of  the  Jewish 
or  Christain  faith  that  unite  in  indicating  this 
country  as  a  country  eminently  fitted  for  colo- 
nization.   We  find  it  recommended  by  men  of 
the  most  practical  character." 

Such  a  movement,  under  Christian  auspices, 
will  add  a  new  and  thrilling  confidence  to  the 
hopes  of  the  Christian. — North  Amer. 


Tea  Parties. — Fashion  has  instituted  in 
some  of  our  sister  cities,  as  a  substitute  for 
balls,  public  tea-parties,  and  we  are  told  that 
"  some  prize  of  considerable  value  is  usually 
put  up  at  these  meetings,  to  increase  the  re- 
ceipts, which  is  drawn  for  by  those  holding 
tickets." 

There  may  be  doubts  whether  public  gath- 
erings of  this  character,  the  receipts  of  which 
are  devoted  to  religious  purposes,  are  discreet; 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  impropriety  of 
gambling,  for  any  purpose,  however  holy. 
The  participants  in  this  fashionable  lottery 


Remarkable  Meteor  at  Fayettevillc,  N.  C. 
—A  correspondent  of  the  junior  editor  of  this 
journal  says,  in  answer  to  an  inquiry  address- 
ed to  him  concerning  this  meteor :  "  Septem- 
ber 1st,  about  two  o'clock,  a.  m.,  as  I  lay  in 
bed,  awake,  the  curtains  of  my  windows  being 
let  down,  there  was  a  sudden  flash  of  light, 
which  was  more  durable  than  that  of  lightning, 
and  so  brilliant,  that  every  object,  for  the  min- 
ute, was  visible  in  the  room.    Supposing  it  to 
be  lightning,  for  there  had  been  a  heavy  thun- 
der storm  during  the  preceding  eveniisg,  I  ex- 
pected that  immediately  thunder  would  follow, 
and  was  surprised  at  the  delay.    After  a  space 
as  I  judged,  of  two  minutes,  there  was  a  tre- 
mendous report,  resembling  the  continued  dis- 
charge of  heavy  artillery.    The  house  seemed 
to  tremble,  and  the  windows  were  shaken  in 
their  places.    When  I  rose,  nothing  was  to  be 
seen.    The  sky  was  clear,  and  all  was  silent. 
On  inquiry  in  the  morning,  I  learned  that  a 
meteor  had  been  seen  by  several  persons  pass- 
ing over  the  place.    The  description  given  by 
different  persons  employed  as  city  watchmen, 
is  nearly  this  :  The  captain  of  the  watch  says, 
he  was  exact  in  marking  the  time,  and  that  it 
was  precisely  twenty  minutes  past  two  o'clock, 
a.  m. — that  the  meteor  seemed  to  rise  in  the 
horizon  on  the  east  of  the  town — pass  over  the 
town  in  a  direction  about  N.E.  to  S.  E. — that 
the  light  for  the  moment  was  as  bright  as  the 
noon-day  sun — and,  as  he  thinks,  a  space  of 
from  five  to  six  minutes  intervened  between  the 
first  appearance  of  the  light  and  the  report. 
Another  watchman  gives  nearly  the  same  ac- 
count.   The  light  became  extinct,  he  thinks, 
about  five  minutes  before  the  report  was  heard. 
The  captain  of  the  watch  says,  that  pieces 
seemed  to  fly  off  from  the  main  body.  A  coun- 
tryman, who  came  to  market  in  the  morning, 
says,  he  was  encamped  about  seven  miles  from 
town,  and  he  saw  the  meteor  coming  in  the 
direction  where  he  was,  and  thinking  that  it 
might  strike  him,  he  sprang  behind  a  large 
pine  tree  for  shelter.    I  cannot  find  that  any- 
thing was  seen  or  heard  of  the  meteor  further 
than  about  thirty-five  miles  south  of  this." — 
Silliman,s  Jour. 


the  world.  It  extends  from  the  three  mile  post 
on  the  Little  Miami  Railroad,  through  Fulton 
and  Cincinnati  as  far  west  as  Storrs  township, 
an  extent  of  seven  miles.  In  all  this  range 
there  are  not  ten  dwellings  which  are  three 
feet  distant  from  the  adjacent  ones,  and  two- 
thirds  of  the  entire  distance  is  as  densely  built 
as  is  desirable  for  business  purposes  and  dwell- 
ing house  convenience. 


Consumption  of  Cotton. — Abbot  Lawrence, 
in  his  third  letter  on  the  Tariff,  contributes 
some  interesting  facts  in  reference  to  the  con- 
sumption of  raw  cotton  in  the  United  States. 
Since  1816,  a  period  of  twenty-nine  years,  the 
amount  consumed  has  increased  from  11,000,- 
000,  to  176,300,000  lbs.— more  than  sixteen 
fold.  During  the  same  period  the  increase  of 
consumption  in  Great  Britain  has  been  from 
88,000,000  to  560,000,000  lbs.— less  than 
sevenfold.  We  manufacture  more  cotton  than 
France,  and  quite  as  much  as  60,000,000 
Germans. 


A  Long  Street. — Cist,  in  his  last  Adverti- 
ser, says  Front  Street  is  not  only  the  longest 
street  in  Cincinnati,  but,  with  the  exception  of 
one  or  two  streets  in  London,  the  longest  in 


Effects  of  Slavery. 

It  is  strange,  that  fathers  in  the  slave  States 
do  not  open  their  eyes  and  see  the  curse  which 
blasts  their  offspring.  Not  only  does  slavery 
chain  down  poor  youth  to  a  debasing  igno- 
rance (and  of  this  effect  we  shall  speak  more 
at  large  hereafter),  but  it  kills  the  educated 
and  wealthy.  It  were  a  mournful  task,  indeed, 
to  depict  in  detail  its  devastation,  to  mark  out 
by  counties,  or  by  villages,  towns,  and  cities 
in  counties,  the  tens  and  hundreds  of  fa- 
voured and  wealthy  young  men  who  have  been 
crushed  by  this  civilized  Juggernaut.  Whence 
the  source  of  their  dissipation?  From  what 
cause  proceeds  their  broils  1  Whence  their 
human  butchery  !  Whence  their  degradation, 
their  wholesale  and  hopeless  ruin  ?  The  cause 
is  slavery,  and  so  certain  is  its  operation,  that 
large  numbers  of  our  wealthy  fathers  send  their 
children  into  the  free  States,  to  escape  these,  its 
terrible  results. 

When  in  Cincinnati  the  other  day,  we  con- 
versed on  this  subject,  with  one  of  her  intelli- 
gent merchants,j)nd  he  said  to  us,  "  we  have 
now  several  youth  in  our  employ  from  Ken- 
tucky and  Virginia  ;  we  know  several  con- 
cerns that  have  more  of  them  ;  and  the  applica- 
tions from  these  States  are  pressing  and  num- 
berless." "  Do  their  fathers,  or  relations  ask 
pay  for  their  services,"  we  inquired.  "  Never," 
was  the  reply ;  "  they  say  invariably,  we 
want  our  boys  to  learn  regular  habits  ;  to  be 
systematic ;  to  know  how  to  labour.  They 
can't  be  taught  these  things  in  Slave  states  ;  but 
they  must  have  them  or  be  good  for  nothing. 
Take  them  and  make  business  men  of  them, 
and  you  shall  have  their  labour  for  nothing, 
and  our  influence  without  stint."  Nor  is  this 
all.  Failing  here  as  they  generally  do,  these 
fathers  and  relatives,  fearing  to  let  their  child- 
ren encounter  the  terrible  evils  of  slavery,  as 
the  only  alternative  left,  in  their  view,  prepare 
to  emigrate.  They  dare  not  face  these  evils. 
They  say  "  they  are  too  formidable,  and  for 
our  children's  sake,  we  must  escape  them," 
and,  where  they  can,  remove  at  once  into  a 
free  State. 

Why,  under  these  circumstances,  we  ask  in 
all  soberness,  do  these  fathers  denounce  the 
abolition  of  slavery,  or  remain  silent  when 
others  denounce  it  ?  Either  avarice  hardens 
their  hearts,  or  else  cowardice  chokes  their  ut- 
terance. No  other  theory  will  explain  their 
conduct.  For  where  is  the  parent  who  keeps  his 
son  amidst  slavery,  knowing  its  fatal  influence, 
that  does  not  thereby  sacrifice  him  for  the  sake 
of  the  dollar?  Or  where  is  the  parent,  that 
removes  his  boy  to  the  free  State  to  escape  this 
influence,  that  does  not  by  act  denounce  the 
institution  as  strongly  as  we  do  ?  Or  where  is 
the  citizen  who  runs  away  from  it,  that  does 
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not  utter  the  bitterest  of  all  condemnations 
against  it  1  Yet  these  very  men,  for  the  most 
part,  oppose  emancipation,  oppose  the  abolition  ' 
of  slavery  in  any  form,  oppose  liberty  of  speech  ? 
Fathers !  Fathers  !  little  do  you  dream  of  the 
fearful  and  fatal  lesson  you  teach  your  sons 
•by  these  examples  of  selfishness,  fraud,  dupli- 
city, and  wrong. 

But  these  things  cannot  last.  Men  of  sense 
will  not  always  close  their  eyes  to  the  giant  sin, 
or  shut  their  mouths  when  they  know  that  sla- 
very plants  a  pest  around  every  hearth.  Nor 
can  legislators  much  longer  brook  an  evil  that 
is  draining  the  State  daily  of  its  best  energy, 
and  sapping  the  manhood  that  remains  in  it. 
Affection  must  speak  out  by  and  by,  and  pa- 
triotism act,  in  defence  of  universal  freedom, 
as  the  true  guarantee  of  household  virtue  and 
the  only  hope  of  the  commonwealth. — Clay's 
True  American. 


Copper  Mines. — The  following  synoptical 
statement  relating  to  the  copper  mines  of  Eng- 
land, by  Captain  Hughes,  United  States  Topo- 
graphical Corps,  is  interesting  at  the  present 
time,  when  our  copper  region  of  Lake  Superior 
is  opening  such  a  wide  field  to  American  en- 
terprise : 

"  Elevation  of  the  surface  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  from  200  to  300  feet ;  depth  below 
the  sea,  about  1,370  ;  total  depth  of  mine,  1,- 
500  to  1,600  feet.    Ores — chiefly  yellow  cop- 
per ore,  occasionally  native  copper,  variegated 
copper,  red  oxide  of  copper,  blue  and  green 
carbonate  of  copper.    Tin  ore,  or  oxide  of  tin, 
also  occurs,  but  not  in  very  great  abundance. 
Produce  of  the  ores — 9£  per  centum  of  fine 
copper,  average  produce  in  one  hundred  parts 
of  ore.    Depth  of  the  principal  shafts — Woolf's 
engine  shaft,  248  fathoms  ;  Pearce's  engine 
shaft,  275  fathoms.    Quantity  of  water  raised, 
from  2,000  to    3,000  gallons  per  minute. 
Power  employed  in  drainage,  9  steam  engines. 
Average  annual  expense  of  drainage,  £12,700, 
($63,500.)    Quantity  of  ore  annually  produc- 
ed, 16,400  tons  of  copper  and  a  few  tons  of  tin 
ore.    Produce  in  metal,  1,517  tonsof  fine  cop- 
per and  a  little  tin.    Total  returns  or  value  of 
the  produce  in  metal,  £119,800,  ($599,000.) 
Total  cost  of  mines,  £98,500,  ($492,500.) 
Clear   profit  to   the   proprietors,  £21,000, 
($105,000)  per  annum.    Amount  of  capital 
invested,  £75,000,  ($375,000.)    Interest  on 
capital  invested,  280  per  centum,  after  paying 
back  the  original  capital.    Number  of  men  em- 
ployed about  2,500,  of  whom  1,450  are  employ- 
ed under  ground.    Manner  in  which  the  ores  are 
disposed  of — sold  to  the  smelting  companies, 
and  smelted  by  them  at  Swansea,  in  South 
"Wales." — Late  paper. 

Perfume  of  Plants. — It  is  not  sufficiently 
observed  by  all  the  admirers  of  flowers,  that 
the  agreeable  perfume  of  plants  in  full  bloom, 
when  diffused  through  close  apartments,  be- 
come decidedly  deleterious,  by  producing  head- 
ache, giddiness,  and  other  affections  of  the 
brain.  But  it  is  in  confinement  alone  that 
such  effects  become  evident.  In  the  garden, 
when  mingled  with  a  wholesome  and  exhilara- 
ting atmosphere,  amidst  objects  that  awaken 
the  most  delightful  sensations  of  our  nature, 


these  sweets  are  apart  of  our  gratifications, 
and  health  is  promoted  as  a  consequence  of  en- 
joyment so  pure.  Who  has  not  felt  the  excite- 
ment of  spring?  of  nature,  in  that  delightful 
season,  rising  from  lethargy  into  beauty  and 
vivacity,  and  spreading  the  sweets  of  the  thorn 
and  the  violet,  auxiliary  to  our  gratifications  1 
Amidst  the  beauties  of  the  flower  garden,  these 
pleasures  are  condensed  and  refined ;  and  the 
fragrance  there,  hovering  on  the  wings  of  the 
breeze,  cannot  be  imagined  less  wholesome 
than  pleasant.  Whatever  increases  our  grati- 
fications so  peculiarly  unmixed  with  the  bad 
passions  of  human  nature,  must  surely  tend  to 
the  improvement  of  mankind,  and  to  the  ex- 
citement of  grateful  feelings,  towards  that  bene- 
ficent Creator  who  has  so  bountifully  supplied 
these,  luxuries,  which  none  are  denied. — : 
Maund. 


The  Lead  Trade. — The  Galena  Jefferso- 
nian  says,  that  just  before  the  opening  of  the 
navigation  of.  the  Mississippi  in  March,  the 
amount  of  Lead  corded  up  on  the  whaives.  at 
Galena,  was  eight  millions  of  pounds.  The 
lead  product  of  the  coming  season  will  be  enor- 
mous, and  will  somewhat  evince  the  capacity 
of  the  Great  West. 
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•  The  extracts  from  the  African  Repository 
respecting  the  slaver  Pons,  intended  for  this 
week,  are  necessarily  postponed. 


Our  Yearly  Meeting  for  Ministers  and  El- 
ders met  on  Seventh-day,  the  18th  instant; 
and  that  for  discipline  convened  on  Second- 
day,  the  20th.  The  meeting  is  very  large. 
A  number  of  strangers,  including  the  English 
Friends  who  have  recently  returned  from  Indi- 
ana, are  present.  After  the  opening  of  the 
meeting,  the  clerk  stated  that  there  were  two 
Epistles,  &c,  purporting  to  come  from  New 
England  Yearly  Meeting,  and  querying,  whe- 
ther all  the  papers,  &c,  had  not  better  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  to  carefully 
examine,  and  report  their  judgment  next  year. 
Most  of  the  sitting  was  occupied  in  the  consid- 
eration of  this  subject,  and  it  resulting  in  the 
adoption  of  a  minute  laying  the  whole  matter 
over  for  consideration  at  our  next  Annual  As- 
sembly,— neither  certificates,  minutes,  epistles, 
nor  printed  documents,  from  within  the  bor- 
ders of  New  England  Yearly  Meeting  being 
read.  Epistles  from  London,  Dublin,  New 
York,  Baltimore,  North  Carolina,  Ohio  and 
Indiana,  were  laid  before  the  meeting,  and  a 
committee,  as  usual,  appointed  to  essay  replies. 
,  On  Third-day,  the  consideration  of  the  State 
of  Society  was  entered  on,  by  reading  the  que- 
ries and  answers  :  and  though  deficiencies  were 
apparent,  and  mourning  covered  many  minds, 
yet  the  honest-hearted  were  encouraged  to  con- 
tinue their  labour  for  the  preservation  of  the 
flock. 

The  deeply  interesting  proceedings  of  the 
Meeting  for  Sufferings  were  read  on  Third-day 
afternoon.    They  had  had  intercourse  with 


committees  of  the  legislature  of  this  state  on 
the  subject  of  the  Mililia  Law,  and  had  been 
instrumental  in  procuring  a  melioration  in  its 
character.  They  had  endeavoured  to  procure 
the  passage  of  a  bill  to  protect  free  people  of 
colour  from  being  kidnapped.  They  had  re- 
ceived from  the  London  Meeting  for  Sufferings 
an  epistle  containing  interesting  information 
respecting  those  professing  with  us  on  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe,  and  other  valuable  informa- 
tion and  salutary  reflections.  Our  representa- 
tives had  addressed  to  that  body  an  answer, 
narrating  some  of  the  important  subjects  that 
had  claimed  their  consideration  and  action,  and 
especially  bringing  into  view  the  causes  that 
had  led  to  the  sad  state  of  things  in  some  parts 
of  our  reiigious  Society,  particularly  referring 
to  the  unsound  writings  of  individuals  of  high 
standing  in  the  Society  in  Great  Britain — and 
showing  that  those  writings  must  be  testified 
against,  and  their  authors  laboured  with  for 
their  restoration,  before  we  could  be  a  united 
people,  seeing  eye  to  eye,  and  speaking  the 
same  language.  The  proceedings  of  the  Meet- 
ing for  Sufferings  were  cordially  approved  by 
the  meeting,  and  they  encouraged  to  continue 
to  give  attention  to  the  best  interests  of  Socie- 
ty, and  to  keep  their  vigilance  and  sympathy 
alive  to  the  cause  of  the  oppressed. 

On  Fourth-day  morning  the  very  interesting 
Report  of  the  Committee  having  charge  of  the 
Boarding  School,  exhibiting  an  encouraging 
view  of  that  Institution,  was  read — some  fur- 
ther account  of  which  we  intend  hereafter  giv- 
ing. Also  one  from  the  Friends  charged  with 
the  subject  of  Education. 

We  thus  briefly  notice  some  of  the  circum- 
stances that  transpired  up  to  Fourth-day  noon. 
Other  particulars  it  is  intended  to  furnish  here- 
after. 


An  Inquiry  into  the  Scriptural  Views  of 
Slavery :  By  Albekt  Barnes.  Phila- 
delphia— Perkins  &  Purves,  Chesnut  Street : 
Boston  :  B.  Perkins,  &  Co.  1846. 

This  a  volume  of  near  400  pages,  large  duo- 
decimo, just  published.  We  have  only  had 
time  for  a  slight  inspection  of  the  book,  but 
from  a  view  of  its  table  of  contents,  and  from 
the  high  reputation  of  the  author  as  a  scholar 
and  a  writer,  we  infer  that  the  work  possesses 
claims  of  no  ordinary  character  to  the  atten- 
tion of  those  who  feel  a  lively  interest  in  a 
subject  so  intimately  connected  with  the  real 
good  of  humanity,  of  all  colours  and  condi- 
tions. 


Died,  on  the  25th  of  Second  month,  Mary  R.  Fee, 
of  Maiden  Creek  township,  Berks  count)-,  Pa.,  a  mem- 
ber  of  Exeter  Monthly  Meeting,  aged  eighty-two 
years. 

 ,  on  the  11th  of  Fourth  month,  at  the  residence 

of  her  father,  John  Mabie,  Wilmington,  Clinton  coun- 
ty, Ohio,  Deborah  Maihe,  in  the  forty-second  year  of 
her  ape.  The  deceased  was  a  highly  valued  and  ex- 
emplary member  and  overseer  of  Centre  Monthly,  and 
Wilmington  particular  meeting.  Her  disease  was 
pulmonary,  which  she  bore  with  Christian  patience.  A 
few  days  before  her  close  she  gave  much  counsel,  fre- 
quently appearing-  in  supplication,  and  exhorting  her 
friends  and  relatives  to  prepare  to  meet  her  in  hea- 
ven ;  giving  the  strongest  assurances  that  her  peace 
was  made,  and  saying,  there  was  nothing  in  the  way 
— all  was  peace. 
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THE  PRISONER'S  ADDRESS  TO  HIS 
MOTHER. 

During  our  visit  to  the  Massachusetts  State  Prison, 
some  time  since,  the  Warden  spoke  with  deep  inte- 
rest of  a  prisoner,  whose  talents  as  a  poet  had  ex- 
cited much  attention.  We  find  the  following-  lines 
from  his  pen  in  "  The  Prisoner's  Friend."  Our 
readers  will  agree  with  us  in  pronouncing  them 
very  beautiful. —  Tribune. 

I've  wandered  far  from  thee,  mother, 

Far  from  our  happy  home  ; 
I've  left  the  land  that  gave  me  birth, 

In  other  climes  to  roam  ; 
And  time,  since  then,  has  rolled  his  years, 

"  And  marked  them  on  my  brow — 
Yet  still,  I've  often  thought  of  thee — 

I'm  thinking  of  thee  now. 

I'm  thinking  of  those  days,  mother, 

When,  with  such  earnest  pride, 
Thou  watched  the  dawnings  of  my  youth, 

And  pressed  me  to  thy  side  ; 
Then  love  had  filled  my  trusting  heart 

With  hopes  of  future  joy, 
And  thy  bright  fancy  honours  wove 

To  deck  thy  "  darling  boy." 

I'm  thinking  on  the  day,  mother, 

I  left  thy  watchful  care, 
When  thy  fond  heart  was  lifted 

To  Heaven — thy  trust  was  there  ; 
And  memory  brings  thy  parting  words, 

When  tears  fell  o'er  thy  cheek  ; 
But  thy  last  loving,  anxious  look, 

Told  more  than  words  could  speak. 

I'm  far  away  from  thee,  mother, 

No  friend  is  near  me  now, 
To  soothe  me  with  a  tender  word, 

Nor  cool  my  burning  brow ; 
The  dearest  ties  affection  wove 

Are  all  now  torn  from  me  ; 
They  left  me  when  the  trouble  came — 

They  did  not  love  like  thee. 

I  would  not  have  thee  know,  mother, 

How  brightest  hopes  decay — 
The  tempter,  with  his  baneful  cup, 

Has  dashed  them  all  away  ; 
And  shame  has  left  its  venomed  sting, 

To  rack  with  anguish  wild  ! 
'Twould  grieve  thy  tender  heart  to  know 

The  sorrows  of  thy  child. 

I'm  lonely  and  forsaken  now, 

Unpitied  and  unblest ; 
Yet  still,  I  would  not  have  thee  know 

How  sorely  I'm  distressed  ; 
I  know  thou  wouldst  not  chide,  mother, 

Thou  wouldst  not  give  me  pain, 
But  cheer  me  with  thy  softest  words, 

And  bid  me  hope  again. 

I  know  thy  tender  heart,  mother. 

Still  beats  as  warm  for  me, 
As  when  I  left  thee,  long  ago, 

To  cross  the  broad  blue  sea  ; — 
And  I  love  thee  just  the  same,  mother, 

And  I  long  to  hear  thee  speak, 
And  feel  again  thy  balmy  breath 

Upon  my  care-worn  cheek. 

But  ah !  there  is  a  thought,  mother. 

Pervades  my  beating  breast — 
That  thy  freed  spirit  may  have  flown 

To  its  eternal  rest ; 
And,  as  I  wipe  the  tear  away, 

There  whispers  in  mine  ear, 
A  voice  that  speaks  of  Heaven  and  thee, 

And  bids  me  seek  thee  there. 

If  Friends  would  be  more  circumspect  in 
their  worldly  dealings  with  others,  and  more 
consistent  with  their  profession,  their  individual 
characters  would  stand  much  higher,  and  also 
tend  to  advance  the  influence  and  usefulness  of 
the  Society. 


For  "The  Friend." 

HISTORY 

OF  THE  RELIGIOUS  PROGHESS  OF  THE 

"People  called  Quakers"  in  Pennsylvania. 

BY  SAMUEL  SMITH. 
(Continued  from  page  238.) 

"  After  I  had  peace  at  home  every  way,  I 
was  drawn  by  the  Spirit  of  love,  to  travel  into 
the  North  of  England  ;  and  on  my  journey 
my  soul  had  many  combats  with  the  evil  spirit. 
I  have  indeed  had  a  long  war  with  the  devil 
many  ways  ;  and  abundance  of  courage  was 
given  me  to  make  war  with  him.  The  Spirit 
which  led  me  forth,  was  to  me  like  a  needle  of 
a  compass,  touched  with  a  loadstone  ;  for  so  it 
pointed  where  I  ought  to  go,  and  when  I  came 
to  the  end  of  the  journey.  I  travelled  in  great 
fear  and  humility,  and  the  Lord  was  with  me 
to  his  glory  and  my  comfort,  and  brought  me 
home  again  in  peace.  In  the  Sixth  month, 
1697,  as  I  was  sitting  in  a  meeting  in  Glouces- 
ter, which  was  then  the  place  of  my  abode,  my 
mind  was  gathered  into  perfect  stillness  for 
some  time,  and  my  spirit  was  as  if  it  had  been 
carried  away  into  America ;  and  my  heart  as 
if  dissolved  with  the  love  of  God  ;  it  flowed 
over  the  great  ocean,  and  I  was  constrained  to 
kneel  down  and  pray  for  the  seed  of  God  in 
America.  The  concern  never  went  out  of  my 
mind  until  I  went  to  travel  there  in  the  love  of 
God,  which  is  so  universal,  that  it  reaches 
over  sea  and  land  ;  but  when  I  looked  at  my 
concern  with  an  eye  of  human  reason,  it  seem- 
ed very  strange  and  hard  to  me,  for  I  knew 
not  the  country,  nor  any  that  dwelt  therein.  I 
reasoned  much  concerning  my  own  unfitness  ; 
but  when  I  let  in  such  reasonings,  nothing  but 
death  and  darkness  and  trouble  attended  my 
mind  ;  when  I  resigned  my  all  to  the  Lord, 
and  gave  up  to  go,  the  Divine  love  sprang  up 
in  my  heart,  and  my  soul  was  at  liberty  to 
worship  the  Lord  as  in  the  land  of  the  living. 
Thus  I  tried  and  proved  the  concern  several 
times,  till  at  last  these  words  ran  through  my 
mind  with  authority :  The  fearful  and  unbe- 
lieving shall  have  their  portion  with  the  hypo- 
crite, in  the  lake  that  burns  with  fire  and  brim- 
stone ;  which  is  the  second  death  :  this  brought 
a  dread,  and  I  told  my  husband  that  I  had  a 
concern  on  my  mind  to  go  to  America,  and 
asked  him  if  he  could  give  me  up.  He  said 
he  hoped  it  would  not  be  required  of  me ; 
I  told  him  it  was,  and  that  I  should  not  go  with- 
out his  free  consent ;  which  seemed  hard  to 
him  at  first;  but  a  little  while  after  I  was  taken 
with  a  violent  fever,  which  brought  me 
so  weak,  that  all  who  saw  me  thought  I 
should  not  recover.  But  I  thought  my  day's 
work  was  not  done,  and  my  chief  concern  in 
my  sickness,  was  about  going  to  America. 
Some  were  troubled  that  I  had  made  it  public, 
because  they  thought  I  should  die,  and  people 
would  speak  reproachfully  of  me,  and  said,  if  I 
did  recover,  the  ship  would-be  ready  to  sail  be- 
fore I  should  be  fit  to  go,  &c.  I  thought  if 
they  would  carry  me  and  lay  me  down  in  the 
ship,  I  should  be  well,  for  the  Lord  was  very 
gracious  to  my  soul  in  the  time  of  my  sickness 
and  gave  me  a  promise  that  his  presence  should 
go  with  me ;  my  husband  was  made  willing  to 
give  me  up,  he  said  if  it  were  for  seven  years, 


rather  than  to  have  me  taken  from  him.  So 
at  last  all  those  difficulties  passed  over,  and  I 
sailed  from  Bristol  in  the  Ninth  month,  1697, 
with  my  companion  Mary  Rogers.  The  dan- 
gers we  were  in  at  sea,  and  the  faith  and  cour- 
age the  Lord  gave  to  my  soul,  would  be  too 
large  here  to  relate;  for  I  had  such  an  evi- 
dence of  my  being  in  my  proper  place,  that 
the  fear  of  death  was  taken  away.  Oh  !  it  is 
good  to  trust  in  the  Lord  and  be  obedient  to 
him,  for  his  mercies  endure  forever.  So 
about  the  middle  of  the  Twelfth  month,  1697, 
through  the  good  providence  of  the  Almighty, 
we  arrived  in  Virginia.  As  I  travelled  in  the 
country,  from  one  meeting  to  another,  I  ob- 
served great  numbers  of  black  people,  who 
were  in  slavery  ;  they  were  a  strange  people 
to  me,  and  I  wanted  to  knew  whether  the  visi- 
tation of  God  was  to  their  souls  or  not  ;  I  ob- 
served their  conversation,  to  see- if  could  dis- 
cern any  good  in  them.  I  was  satisfied  the 
call  of  the  Lord  was  unto  the  black  people  as 
well  as  the  white  ;  '  Ethiopia  shall  soon  stretch 
out  her  hands  unto  God.'  And  I  saw  the  ful- 
filling of  it  in  part  before  I  returned  out  of 
America.  Great  is  the  condescension  and 
goodness  of  God  to  poor  mankind  !  '  that  we 
may  set  up  our  Ebenezer  and  say,  hitherto 
hath  the  Lord  helped  us.'  Indeed  I  may  say 
to  his  praise,  it  hath  been  through  many  straits 
and  difficulties,  more  than  I  can  number,  and 
they  have  all  wrought  together  for  the  good  of 
my  soul.  I  have  cause  to  believe,  that  every 
son  or  daughter  he  receives,  he  chastens,  tries, 
and  proves  ;  and  those  who  do  not  bear  the 
chastisements  of  God,  are  not  sons.  I  may 
say  as  one  did  of  old,  '  it  is  good  for  me  that  I 
have  been  afflicted ;'  and  it  is  good  to  follow 
the  leadings  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  as  faithful 
Abraham  did,  who  was  called  the  friend  of 
God,  who  did  not  withhold  his  only  son,  when 
the  Lord  called  for  him.  The  Lord  will  try 
his  chosen  ones,  as  gold  is  tried  ;  and  will  yet 
refine  them  as  gold  is  refined  ;  and  what  if  he 
bring  us  yet  down  again  into  the  furnace, 
which  way  it  shall  please  him,  until  we  are 
seven  times  refined,  we  shall  be  the  better 
able  to  bear  the  impression  of  his  image  upon 
us  in  all  our  conversation.  If  the  day  should 
come,  wherein  none  shall  buy  nor  sell,  that 
have  not  the  mark  of  the  beast,  either  in  their 
right  hand  or  in  their  forehead,  it  is  but  what 
hath  been  told  us  beforehand ;  and  those  that 
will  know  an  overcoming,  it  must  be  by  the 
blood  of  the  Lamb,  by  abiding  in  the  meek,  low, 
and  suffering  Seed,  and  by  the  word  of  the 
testimony,  and  that  love  not  their  lives  unto 
death.  We  may  observe,  that  those  who  had 
not  the  mark  of  the  beast  in  their  forehead,  if 
they  had  it  in  their  right  hand,  it  would  do  ; 
they  could  show  it,  if  there  was  occasion  to 
keep  off  a  stroke  :  this  I  take  near  home.  Oh  ! 
the  mystery  of  iniquity,  how  secretly  it  works. 
We  may  well  say  the  testimony  that  Jesus  bore 
to  the  young  man,  who  desired  to  follow  him, 
is  very  true,  '  Foxes  have  holes,  and  fowls  of 
the  air  have  , nests,  but  the  Son  of  Man  hath 
not  where  to  lay  his  head.'  Oh !  innocent 
Truth,  Oh  !  plain,  meek,  humble  Jesus  !  where 
doth  he  repose,  where  doth  he  reign  without 
molestation  ? 
"  Dear  friend  excuse  my  freedom  with  thee, 
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for  the  love  of  God  constraineth  me  ;  I  do  be- 
lieve the  Lord  will  show  thee  yet  further,  what 
testimony  thou  must  bear  for  his  name ;  and 
what  thou  must  suffer  for  his  sake,  if  faithful ; 
trying  times  will  come,  and  offences  will  be 
given  and  taken  ;  but  nothing  will  offend  those 
who  love  the  Lord  Jesus  above  all.  Although 
many  murmured  and  were  offended  at  Jesus, 
when  he  told  them  the  truth,  which  was  of  ab- 
solute necessity  for  all  to  know,  and  witness 
in  themselves,  as  we  read  in  the  6th  of  John, 
and  many  of  his  disciples  went  from  him  ;  he 
said  to  the  twelve,  '  Will  ye  also  go  away?' 
Peter  said,  '  whither  shall  we  go,  thou  hast  the 
words  of  eternal  life ;  and  we  believe  and  are 
sure,  thou  art  that  Christ  the  Son  of  the  living 
God.'  So  God  hath  given  to  the  faithful 
to  believe,  yea,  and  we  are  sure  that  the 
Spirit  of  Trulh  is  come,  that  leads  the  follow- 
ers of  it  into  all  truth  ;  and  that  Christ  who  is 
one  with  his  Spirit,  who  was  once  offered  to 
bear  the  sins  of  many,  has  appeared  again  the 
second  time  without  sin  unto  salvation.  Oh  ! 
surely  the  goodness  of  God  hath  been  very 
great  to  the  children  of  men,  from  age  to  age, 
and  from  one  generation  to  another,  ever  since 
the  fall  of  our  first  parents.  The  more  my 
mind  penetrates  into  it,  the  more  I  am  swal- 
lowed up  in  admiration  of  his  condescension 
and  goodness,  through  all  his  dispensations  ; 
but  above  all  in  the  manifestation  of  Jesus 
Christ,  our  holy  pattern  and  heavenly  leader. 
Oh  !  my  soul,  praise  him,  for  the  knowledge 
of  his  holy  footsteps,  whom  God  gave  for  a 
light  to  the  Gentiles,  and  to  be  his  salvation  to 
the  ends  of  the  earth  ;  and  hath  given  his  Spi- 
rit to  dwell  in  us,  and  accepted  our  souls  to 
dwell  in  him.  Oh!  admirable  goodness  !  shall 
we  leave  him  ?  He  is  the  Word  of  eternal  life  ; 
and  whither  shall  we  go?  And  so  far  as  any 
are  followers  of  Jesus,  so  far  I  desire  to  fol- 
low them,  or  to  be  one  with  them,  and  no  fur- 
ther. Let  these  do  wbat  they  will  ;  if  any 
will  go  back  into  the  sea,  out  of  which  the 
beast  ariseth,  and  receive  his  mark,  our  Leader 
is  not  to  be  blamed  ;  he  holds  on  his  way,  and 
causes  his  trumpet  to  be  blown  in  Sion,  and  an 
alarm  to  be  beaten  in  his  holy  mountain  ; 
whosoever  heareth  the  sound  of  the  trumpet, 
and  taketh  not  warning,  if  the  sword  of  the 
Lord  do  come,'in  any  kind,  and  take  him  away, 
his  blood  shall  be  upon  his  own  head.  He 
heard  the  sound  of  the  trumpet  and  took  not 
warning ;  but  he  that  taketh  warning  shall  de- 
liver his  own  soul.  Great  is  the  duty  of  man, 
and  great  is  the  kindness  of  God  expressed  in 
the  33d  of  Ezekiel.  Oh,  my  dear  friend,  my 
heart  is  full  of  the  goodness  of  the  Lord  ;  but  I 
must  stop  writing,  lest  I  should  be  tedious  to 
thee ;  and  indeed,  it  might  be  accounted  fool- 
ishness for  me  to  write  after  this  manner  to 
one  in  thy  station.  ^But  I  find  a  constraint 
thereto,  and  commit  it  to  thy  judgment,  be  it 
what  it  may  :  but  this  I  will  assure  thee,  my 
heart  is  plain,  I  mean  as  I  speak,  and  I  find  it 
my  safest  place  so  to  do ;  and  to  keep  in  hum- 
ble obedience  to  the  Lord,  in  whatsoever  he  re- 
quires of  me.  I  know  the  wisdom  of  God  ap- 
pears to  be  foolishness  in  the  eyes  of  the  wise 
men  of  this  world  ;  and  we  know  that  the  wis- 
dom of  this  world  is  foolishness  with  God,  and 
will  prove  so  in  the  latter  end,  to  those  poor 


souls  that  so  mightily  esteem  it ;  but  the  souls 
of  the  righteous  are  in  the  hand  of  the  Lord 
and  there  shall  no  torment  touch  them ;  al- 
though in  the  sight  of  the  unwise,  both  their 
life  and  their  death  is  taken  for  misery  ;  never- 
theless they  are  in  peace. 

"  I  desire,  if  thou  findest  anything  on  thy 
mind,  please  to  let  me  have  it.  So  in  the 
love  that  is  pure,  doth  my  soul  greet  thee,  and 
remain 

Thy  friend,  in  true  sincerity, 

Elizabeth  Webb." 

"  Dear  friend  : 

"  I  am  heartily  glad  you  are  come  to  town 
again,  that  I  might  have  an  opportunity  of  see- 
ing you  before  you  leave  England.  Your  let- 
ter hath  been  read  with  great  satisfaction,  both 
by  myself  and  many  of  my  friends,  but  I  have 
not  been  able  yet  to  recover  it  out  of  their 
hands,  some  having  even  desired  to  transcribe 
it  for  their  edification  ;  and  this  is  the  reason  I 
did  not  send  you  presently  an  answer,  though 
it  hath  been  all  along  upon  my  mind  to  express 
the  satisfaction  I  had  at  the  reading  thereof, 
and  to  assure  you  how  welcome  news  it  is  to 
me,  whenever  I  meet  with  a  fellow-pilgrim  to 
the  city  which  is  adorned  with  twelve  gates,  to 
receive  all  such  as  have  made  up  the  family  of 
God  in  this  wicked  generation,  and  have  been 
preserved  for  his  peculiar  people  in  all  parts 
and  denominations  of  Christendom,  which  now 
go  after  the  imaginations  of  their  own  hearts. 
1  had  a  mind  to  have  given  you  my  thoughts 
at  large  upon  your  letter.  True  love  being  of 
an  universal  and  overflowing  nature,  and  not 
easily  shut  up  by  names,  notions,  peculiar 
modes,  or  forms  and  hedges  of  men ;  and  if 
you  should  be  pleased  to  correspond  with  me, 
even  after  your  return  from  America,  I  shall 
be  always  ready  to  answer  your  kindness,  and 
to  make  up  again  wherein  I  have  been  want- 
ing at  present ;  and  recommending  you  to  the 
infinite  favour  and  protection  of  the  Lord,  I 
remain,  in  sincerity, 

Your  friend  and  servant, 

Anthony  Wm.  Boehm." 

"Strand,  Jan'y  2,  1712." 

"  Next  Friday,  if  permitted,  T  shall  come  to 
the  city,  then  call  into  the  bookseller's  in  the 
afternoon,  to  have  a  fuller  information  about 
your  departure." 

(To  be  continued.) 

Presence  of  Mind. 

A  writer  in  Chambers'  Journal  in  an  article 
on  this  subject  says — 

"  I  will  merely  illustrate  the  subject  by  an 
example  where  ihe  strongest  sensibilities  of  our 
nature  were  suppressed,  while  some,  without 
one  particle  more  of  affection,  but  many  thou- 
sand degrees  less  of  sense  and  self-control, 
would  have  screamed,  or  fainted,  or  acted  so 
as  to  bring  on  the  catastrophe  most  dreaded. 
A  female  with  whom  I  am  acquainted,  one  day 
returning  from  a  drive,  looked  up  and  saw  two 
of  her  children,  one  about  five,  and  the  other 
about  four  years  old,  outside  the  garret  win- 
dow, which  they  were  busily  employed  in  rub- 
bing with  their  handkerchiefs,  in  imitation  of  a 
person  whom  they  had  seen  a  few  days  before 
cleaning  the  windows.    They  had  clambered 


over  the  bars  which  had  been  intended  to  secure 
them  from  danger.  The  mother  had  sufficient 
command  over  herself  not  to  appear  to  observe 
them  ;  she  did  not  utter  one  word,  but  hastened 
up  to  the  nursery,  and  instead  of  rushing  for- 
ward to  snatch  them  in,  which  might  have 
frightened  them,  and  caused  them  to  lose  their 
balances,  she  stood  a  little  apart,  and  called  gen- 
tly to  them,  and  bade  them  come  in.  They 
saw  no  appearance  of  hurry  or  agitation  in 
their  mother,  so  took  their  time,  and  deliber- 
ately climbed  the  bars,  and  landed  safely  in  the 
room.  One  look  of  terror,  one  tone  of  impa- 
tience from  her,  and  the  little  creatures  might 
have  become  confused,  and  lost  their  footing, 
and  been  destroyed. 

It  has  sometimes  happened  that  in  hurry 
and  confusion,  a  wrong  medicine  has  been  ad- 
ministered by  the  hand  of  one  who  would  have 
sacrificed  life  to  save  a  beloved  object  from  the 
danger  with  which  they  were  threatened  by 
a  sudden  illness  or  accident,  and  who,  had  they 
preserved  their  presence  of  mind,  might  have 
been  spared  from  one  of  the  bitterest  misfor- 
tunes that  can  be  conceived.  To  have  self- 
possession  in  such  a  case,  may  be  life  and 
health  to  one  that  is  every  thing  to  us.  It  may 
happen,  too,  that  illness  or  accident  may  over- 
take us  while  away  from  medical  aid,  or  dis- 
tant from  any  friend.  The  great  advantage 
of  presence  of  mind  in  such  cases  struck  me 

very  forcibly  when  I  heard  Captain  W  

relate  the  following  anecdote: — He  was  a 
young  man  when  he  served  under  General 
Abercromby  as  an  ensign  at  the  battle  of  Alex- 
andria. His  leg  was  carried  off  by  a  cannon 
ball.  He  of  course  instantly  fell,  and  remained 
stunned  for  some  time.  On  recovering  his  re- 
collection, he  found  his  wound  bleeding  pro- 
fusely, and  no  assistance  near.  The  forces 
had  left  the  field  in  such  haste,  as  to  be  unable 
to  attend  to  the  wounded  and  the  dvins,  who 
were  now  his  only  companions.  He  loosed 
his  sash,  and  bound  it  as  tightly  as  he  could 
about  the  wound,  and  seeing  a  dead  soldier  ly- 
ing near,  he  stretched  out  his  hand  and  seized 
his  bayonet ;  he  then  thrust  it  through  a  knot 
which  fastened  the  sash,  and  twisted  it  tightly, 
thus  forming  a  tourniquet,  which  so  effectually 
staunched  the  blood,  that  when  he  was  found 
some  hours  afterwards,  the  great  effusion  had 
ceased.  No  doubt  he  would  have  been  num- 
bered with  the  dead,  but  for  the  extraordinary 
presence  of  mind  which  at  once  suggested  the 
only  mode  by  which  he  could  be  saved.  He 
eventually  recovered  and  still  lives. 

There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  many 
important  changes  in  the  outlines  of  our  sea- 
coast,  have  occurred,  even  within  the  present 
century.  This  is  especially  the  case  at  Cape 
Hatteras  ;  and  a  landmark  established  on  the 
cape,  in  the  shape  of  a  light-house,  furnishes 
positive  proof  of  the  fact.  This  light-house 
was  built  about  the  year  1800,  and  was  erect- 
ed at  the  extremity  of  the  cape.  It  is  now  at 
the  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half,  or  two  miles, 
from  the  extremity,  showing  precisely  to  what 
extent  the  land  has  encroached  upon  the  sea 
within  the  period  of  half  a  century. — Late  pa- 
per. 
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THE  FRIEND. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Children's  Books. 

The  following  is  from  a  worthy  ancient 
Friend  residing  within  the  compass  of  New 
York  Yearly  Meeting,  and  addressed  to  his 
friend  in  this  city.  Couched  in  simple,  and 
somewhat  broken  sentences,  it  nevertheless 
speaks  the  language  of  benevolent  and  Chris- 
tian concern  for  the  best  interests  of  the  rising 
generation,  and  from  which  instructive  hints 
may  be  derived. 

Esteemed  Friend : 

My  hand  has  become  so  unsteady  that  I  can 
scarcely  make  legible  marks  with  the  pencil, 
or  still  worse  with  the  pen.  This  has  delayed 
answering  thy  very  kind  letter.  The  books 
for  children*  I  have  distributed  among  my  little 
friends.  I  rejoice  at  the  progress  of  this  con- 
cern. As  we  admit  church  members  by  birth, 
we  ought  to  be  the  foremost  in  preparing  the 
ground  for  the  reception  of  the  good  Seed ;  but 
I  do  greatly  regret  that  we  are  too  much  be- 
hindhand in  this  respect ;  the  increase  of  light, 
unimproving  reading  is  alarming.  A  library 
for  children  in  each  Preparative  Meeting  would 
be  a  great  preservation  to  them. 

Extracts  from  Friends'  books,  in  small  vol- 
umes, might  be  made  attractive  as.*well  as  in- 
structive to  children,  and  so- would  extracts 
from  the  Bible  and  Scripture  Biography.  I  no- 
tice that  the  reading  lessons  in  A.  Benezet's 
Spelling  Book  are  principally  extracts  from  the 
Bible.  This  I  consider  a  mark  of  wisdom.  For 
we  know  that  the  first  reading  of  children  is 
very  interesting  to  them,  and  of  course  their 
impression  will  be  lasting  ;  therefore  their  first 
lessons  should  be  of  the  most  valuable  quality, 
such  as  have  the  greatest  tendency  to  excite 
veneration  for  Almighty  Goodness,  which  is 
the  greatest  security  for  excellence  of  charac- 
ter. A  London  Epistle  of  1818  says  :  "  No 
study  is  more  interesting  to  children,  when  it 
is  judiciously  presented  to  their  attention,  than 
the  Holy  Scriptures."  I  have  never  known 
greater  interest  excited,  or  progress  made,  than 
when  the  New  Testament  was  the  principal 
reading  book.  I  should  be  much  gratified  if 
the  Education  committees  of  Philadelphia  and 
New  York  would  promote  a  revision  and  en- 
largement of  A.  Benezet's  Spelling  Book. 

An  eminent  Friend  and  writer  says  :  "  Ear- 
ly fill  the  minds  of  children  with  good  senti- 
ments, and  thereby  keep  out  erroneous  ones." 
Is  there  not  sound  philosophy  in  this  sentiment? 
Suppose  our  children  were  kept  interested  in 
the  Bible,  and  writings  of  Friends,  until  they 
became  as  familiar  with  them  as  with  their  lit- 
erary studies  ;  is  it  not  reasonable  to  conclude 
that  it  would  go  far  in  forming  character ?  Do 
we  not  agree  with  the  poet,  "  Just  as  the  twig 
is  bent,  the  tree's  inclined  ?"  My  sympathies 
have,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  flowed  to  young 
minds  while  comparatively  in  a  state  of  inno- 
ce-ncy,  before  the  evil  seed  becomes  powerful, 
and  prejudices  oppose  pious  training. 

Pious  reading  may  and  should  be  varied,  as 
didactic,  narrative,  historical,  poetical,  &c.,  but 

f  *  Alluding  to  a  series  of  little  books  for  children, 
prepared  under  direction  of,  and  published  by  Friends' 
Tract  Society. 


it  is  believed  the  best  interests  of  many  chil- 
dren are  obstructed  by  general  reading  too 
early  indulged,  which  tends  to  abate  the  appe- 
tite for  that  kind  of  reading  which  has  the 
greatest  tendency  to  form  their  tender  minds 
lor  virt.ue  and  piety. 

In  relation  to  the  style  of  reading  for  chil- 
dren ;  in  lessons  for  beginners,  sentiments  will 
make  the  deepest  impression,  if  expressed  in 
words  that  they  best  understand  ;  and  it  is  a 
common  fault  such  lessons  are  too  far  above 
the  capacities  of  young  learners,  so  that  they 
do  not  get  distinct  ideas.  Once  get  children 
in  the  habit  of  understanding  what  they  read, 
and  it  will  excite  them  to  learn  the  meaning  of 
words. 

In  regard  to  libraries  for  children,  there  is 
much  already  extant,  which,  if  put  into  a  right 
shape,  would  make  a  vast  many  volumes  at  a 
cost  of  twenty-five  cents  each,  several  of  which 
might  be  Scripture  Biography,  and  other  ex- 
tracts from  the  Bible  ;  many  from  the  history 
and  journals  of  Friends  ;  and  I  could  name 
appropriate  works  of  those  not  of  our  Society  ; 
and  there  would  doubtless  be  original  composi- 
tion. 

Many  dear  Friends  are  employing  much  of 
their  time  and  property  in  the  good  cause,  and 
are  there  not  those  who  would  devote  them- 
selves to  the  same  good  cause,  in  preparing 
reading  best  adapted  to  form  the  character  of 
the  rising  generation,  and  thus  profit  the  Soci- 
ety of  Friends?  Many  standard-bearers  are 
dropping  off,  and  it  is  to  the  rising  generation 
we  must  look  for  a  succession.  Let  us  then 
be  awake  in  advancing  the  means  of  training 
them  up  in  the  way  they  should  go,  with  the 
cheering  hope,  that,  when  old,  they  will  hot 
depart  from  it. 

Being  old  and  gray-headed,  I  must  soon  de- 
part, and  therefore  submit  the  above  sugges- 
tions to  Friends  in  younger  life. 

I  should  be  glad  to  know  if  this  comes  to 
thy  hand,  and  whether  thou  can  read  it.  As 
the  hints  therein  contained  are  a  good  deal  im- 
pressed on  my  mind,  1  should  have  no  objec- 
tion to  thy  making  a  revised  extract  for  "  The 
Friend." 

It  has  been  suggested,  that  our  Education 
Committee  call  annually  on  all  the  families  of 
Friends  in  our  Yearly  Meeting,  with  a  list  of 
school  books,  Friends'  books,  Bibles  and  Tes- 
taments, tracts,  and  children's  books. 

J.  T. 


Flowers  in  Bed-rooms — Caution. — Recent- 
ly in  London,  a  young  woman  went  to  bed  in 
good  health,  and  was  found  the  next  morning, 
dead  !  The  physicians  who  were  called  in, 
declared  that  the  sole  cause  of  this  catastrophe, 
was  the  poisoning  of  the  air,  by  the  exhalation 
of  a  quantity  of  lilies  found  in  two  large  vases 
on  a  low  table  in  the  room. — Roses,  tuberoses, 
jasmines,  and  m  fact,  most  flowers,  may  in  the 
same  way,  produce  effects,  if  not  mortal,  at 
least,  very  injurious.  Their  influence  acts 
most  powerfully  on  nervous  persons. — Late 
•paper. 

Pride  thinks  much  of  himself;  Humility 
more  of  others. 


Wanted, 

An  Apprentice  to  the  Drug  and  Apothecary 
business.    Inquire  at  this  office. 

West  Town  School. 

The  Summer  Term  will  commence  on 
Sixth-day,  the  first  of  the  Fifth  month  next, 
and  stages  will  be  provided,  as  usual,  to  con- 
vey the  children  to  the  school,  which  will  leave 
the  office,  sign  of  the  While  Horse,  Callowhill 
above  Fifth  street,  on  that  day,  at  7  o'clock, 
a.  M.,  where  the  names  of  the  children  are  re- 
quested to  be  entered,  in  a  book  kept  for  the 
purpose,  before  that  time. 

Parents  and  others,  who  wish  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  benefit  of  sending  their  children 
to  this  Institution,  will  forward  their  names 
early  to  the  Superintendent,  Pennock  Pass- 
more,  at  the  School,  or  to  the  Treasurer,  Jo- 
seph Snowdon,  No.  84  Mulberry  street. 

Fourth  month,  1846. 

A  Young  Female  Friend,  who  has  had 
charge  of  a  school  for  several  years,  wishes  a 
situation  as  teacher,  either  as  principal  or  as- 
sistant.   Inquire  at  this  office. 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Boys,  under 
the  care  of  Germantown  Preparative  Meet- 
ing, Philadelphia  county,  Pa. 

The  Summer  Term  of  this  Institution  will 
commence  on  Second-day,  the  27th  instant, 
when  it  is  particularly  desired  that  all  who  de- 
sign entering  as  students,  should  be  present,  to 
enable  a  proper  classification  to  be  made. 

The  course  of  study  embraces  the  usual 
branches  of  a  general  literary  and  mathemati- 
cal education,  with  the  Latin  and  Greek  lan- 
guages ;  and  free  access  may  be  had  to  a  li- 
brary of  selected  books,  connected  with  the 
school. 

The  proprietor,  having  secured  the  assist- 
ance of  a  well- qualified  and  experienced  classi- 
cal teacher,  to  take  charge  of  that  department 
believes  that  he  is  now  enabled  to  offer  addi- 
tional inducements  to  parents  to  place  theii 
children  under  his  care. 

Terms,  per  quarter  of  twelve  weeks,  foi 
boarding  and  tuition,  $ 35,  payable  in  advance 

For  further  particulars,  apply  to  Charles 
Jones,  at  the  school,  or  to  either  of  the  under 
named  committee  : 

Abraham  Keyser,  Samuel  B.  Morris,  Samue 
Johnson,  Thomas  Magarge,  Alfred  Cope,  Jon 
athan  Robeson. 

Fourth  month,  1846. 


A  Young  Man,  a  Friend,  with  a  moderat 
capital,  is  desirous  of  engaging  in  some  mam 
facturing  or  mercantile  business,  either  in  th 
city  or  country.  Any  one  having  a  situatic 
of  the  kind  to  offer,  either  as  partner  or  othei 
wise,  can  obtain  further  information  by  inquii 
ing  of  G.  W.  Taylor,  No.  50  North  Fourt 
street,  or  Joseph  Snowdon,  No.  84  Arc 
street. 
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Grahamc's  Colonial  History. 

(Continued  from  page  2420 
THE   PILGRIM  FATHERS.  THEIR  PROCEED- 
INGS. 

The  Pilgrims,  burthcned  with  their  booty, 
journeyed  onward.  That  night,  (as  well  they 
might,)  "  they  kept  a  good  watch,"  with  fire- 
arms ready  for  immediate  use.  The  kettle 
was  heavy,  and  in  the  morning  they  took  it 
"  and  sunk  it  in  a  pond,  and  trimmed  their 
muskets,  (for  few  of  them  would  go  off  because 
of  the  wet,)  and  so  coasted  the  wood  again,  to 
come  home,  in  which  we  were  shrewdly  puz- 
zled, and  lost  our  way.  As  we  wandered  we 
came  to  a  tree,  where  a  young  sprit  [or  sap- 
ling] was  bowed  down  over  a  bow,  and  some 
acorns  strewed  underneath.  Stephen  Hopkins 
said,  it  had  been  to  catch  some  deer.  So,  as 
we  were  looking  at  it,  William  Bradford,  being 
in  the  rear,  when  he  came,  looked  also  upon 
it,  and  as  lie  went  about,  it  gave  a  sudden  jerk 
up,  and  he  was  immediately  caught  by  the  leg. 
It  was  a  very  pretty  device,  made  with  a  rope 
of  their  own  making,  and  having  a  noose  as 
artificially  made  as  any  roper  in  England  can 
make,  and  as  like  ours  as  can  be ;  which  we 
brought  away  with  us. 

"  In  the  end,  we  got  out  of  the  wood,  and 
were  fallen  about  a  mile  too  high  above  the 
creek,  where  we  saw  three  bucks  ;  but  we  had 
rather  have  had  one  of  them.  We  also  did 
spring  three  couple  of  partridges,  and,  as  we 
came  along  by  the  creek,  we  saw  great  flocks 
of  wild  geese  and  ducks  ;  but  they  were  very 
fearful  of  us.  So  we  marched  some  while  in 
the  woods,  some  while  on  the  sands,  and  other 
while  in  the  water  up  to  the  knees,  till  at 
length  we  came  near  to  the  ship.  And  then 
we  shot  off  our  pieces,  and  the  long-boat  came 
to  fetch  us.  Master  Jones  and  Master  Carver 
being  on  the  shore,  with  many  of  our  people, 
came  to  meet  us.  And  thus  we  came,  both 
weary  and  welcome,  home,  and  delivered  in 
our  corn  into  the  store,  to  be  kept  for  seed ; 
for  we  knew  not  how  to  come  by  any,  and 
therefore  were  very  glad ;  purposing,  as  soon 
as  we  could  meet  with  any  of  the  inhabitants  of 
that  place,  to  make  them  large  satisfaction." 

A  few  days  after,  "  we  marched  to  the  place 
where  we  had  the  corn,  which  place  we  called 


Corn-hill,  and  digged  and  found  the  rest ;  of 
which  we  were  very  glad.  We  also  digged  in 
a  place  a  little  further  off,  and  found  a  little 
bottle  of  oil.  We  went  to  another  place,  which 
we  had  seen  before,  and  digged,  and  found 
more  corn,  viz.,  two  or  three  baskets-full  of 
Indian  wheat,  and  a  bag  of  beans,  with  a  good 
many  of  fair  wheat-ears.  Whilst  some  of  us 
were  digging  up  this,  some  others  found  an- 
other heap  of  corn,  which  they  digged  up  also. 
So  as  we  had  in  all  about  ten  bushels,  which 
will  serve  us  sufficiently  for  seed.  And  sure 
it  was  God's  providence  that  we  found  this 
corn;  for  else  we  know  not  how  we  should 
have  done,  for  we  knew  not  how  we  should 
find  or  meet  with  any  of  the  Indians,  except  it 
be  to  do  us  a  mischief." 

"  The  next  morning  we  followed  certain 
beaten  paths  and  tracks  of  the  Indians,  suppos- 
ing they  would  have  led  us  into  some  town  or 
houses.  After  we  had  gone  awhile,  we  light 
upon  a  very  broad,  beaten  path,  well  nigh  two 
feet  broad.  Then  we  lighted  all  our  matches, 
and  prepared  ourselves  [for  fighting,]  conclud- 
ing we  were  near  their  dwellings.  But  in  the 
end  we  found  it  to  be  only  a  path  made  to 
drive  deer  in,  when  the  Indians  hunt,  as  we 
supposed.  When  we  had  marched  five  or  six 
miles  into  the  woods,  and  could  find  no  signs 
of  any  people,  we  returned  again  another  way  ; 
and  as  we  came  into  the  plain  ground,  we  found 
a  place  like  a  grave,  but  it  was  much  bigger 
and  longer  than  any  we  had  yet  seen.  It  was 
also  covered  with  boards,  so  as  we  mused  what 
it  should  be,  and  resolved  to  dig  it  up  ;  where 
we  found,  first,  a  mat,  and,  under  that,  a  fair 
bow,  and  then  another  mat,  and,  under  that,  a 
board  about  three-quarters  [of  a  yard  ?]  long, 
fine  carved  and  painted,  with  three  tines, 
[prongs,]  or  broaches  on  the  top,  like  a  crown. 
Also  between  the  mats  we  found  bowls,  trays, 
dishes,  and  such  like  trinkets.  At  length  we 
came  to  a  fair  new  mat,  and,  under  that,  two 
bundles — the  one  big,  the  other  less.  We 
opened  the  greater,  and  found  in  it  a  great 
quantity  of  fine  and  perfect  red  powder,  and  in 
it,  the  bones  and  scull  of  a  man.  The  scull 
had  fine  yellow  hair  still  on  it,  and  some  of  the 
flesh  unconsumed.  There  was  bound  up  with 
it  a  knife,  a  pack-needle,  and  two  or  three  old 
iron  things.  It  was  bound  up  in  a  sailor's 
canvass  cassock,  and  a  pair  of  cloth  breeches. 
The  red  powder  was  a  kind  of  embalment,  and 
yielded  a  strong,  but  no  offensive  smell.  It 
was  as  fine  as  any  flour.  We  opened  the  less 
bundle  likewise,  and  found  of  the  same  powder 
in  it,  and  the  bones  and  head  of  a  little  child. 
About  the  legs,  and  other  parts  of  it,  was  bound 
strings  and  bracelets  of  fine  white  beads. 
There  was  also  by  it  a  little  bow,  about  three- 
quarters  long,  and  some  other  odd  knacks. 
We  brought  sundry  of  the  prettiest  things 


away  with  vs,  and  covered  the  corpse  up  again. 
After  this,  we  digged  in  sundry  like  places,  but 
found  no  more  com,  nor  anything  else  but 
graves." 

Were  not  these  doings  of  the  Pilgrim  Fa- 
thers most  extraordinary  preliminaries  for  the 
establishment  of  peaceful  relations  with  the  na- 
tives 1    But  they  had  not  done  yet. 

"  Whilst  we  were  thus  ranging  and  search- 
ing, two  of  the  sailors,  who  were  newly  come 
on  the  shore,  by  chance  espied  two  houses, 
which  had  been  lately  dwelt  in,  but  the  people 
were  gone.  They,  having  their  pieces,  and 
hearing  nobody,  entered  the  houses,  and  took 
out  some  things,  and  durst  not  stay,  but  came 
again  and  told  us.  So  some  seven  or  eight  of 
us  went  with  them."  "  Some  of  the  best 
things  [found  in  the  house]  we  look  away  xcith 
us,  and  [being  generously  disposed,]  left  the 
houses  standing  still  as  they  were.  So,  it 
crowing  towards  night,  and  the  tide  almost 
spent,  we  hastened  with  our  things  down  to  the 
shallop,  and  got  aboard  that  night,  intending 
to  have  brought  some  beads  and  other  things, 
to  have  left  in  the  houses,  in  sign  of  peace,  and 
that  we  meant  to  truck  [or  trade]  with  them. 
But  it  was  not  done,  by  means  of  our  hasty 
coming  away  from  Cape  Cod  ;  but  so  soon  as 
we  can  meet  conveniently  with  them,  we  will 
give  them  full  satisfaction." 

This,  like  the  more  convenient  season  that 
Felix  promised  himself,  did  not  come  as  soon 
as  would  have  been  desirable.  But  a  meeting 
of  quite  an  inconvenient  character  soon  occur- 
red— the  natural  result  of  these  proceedings. 
No  rational  man,  one  would  suppose,  could 
have  expected  that  the  Indians  would  quietly 
endure  the  robbing  of  their  cranaries  and  dwel- 
'ing-houses,  and  the  violation  and  plunder  of 
their  sepulchres.  For,  whatever  good  the  Pil- 
orims  may  have  intended,  the  Indians  could 
only  see  in  them  a  band  of  armed  marauders, 
bent  upon  appropriating  to  themselves  the  best 
of  what  they  could  find.  How  unwarranted 
the  assertion  of  Grahame,  that  the  Indians 
were  "  stimulated  to  acts  of  aggression  at  first 
by  their  own  ferocity  and  jealousy."  He  does  not 
breathe  a  whisper  of  the  transactions  which  we 
have  just  related.  It  might  seem  as  if  he  were 
not  unwilling  to  verify  the  assurance  of  Sir 
Robert  Walpole,  which,  nevertheless,  he  quotes 
to  combat,  that  "  history  must  be  false." 

But  let  'us  proceed  with  the  narrative  of 
Bradford  and  Winslow. — "  Wednesday,  the  6th 
of  Dcc'r,  [another  expedition  was  fitted  out. 
On  the  8th,]  we  found  two  baskets  full  of 
parched  acorns,  hid  in  the  ground,  which  we 
supposed  had  been  corn,  when  we  began  to 
din;  (he  same.  Wc  cast  earth  thereon  again, 
and  went  our  way."  "  About  midnight  we 
hoard  a  great  and  hideous  cry,  and  our  scnti- 
|  nel  called,  arm,  arm!    So  we  bestirred  our- 
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selves,  and  shot  off  a  couple  of  muskets,  and 
IfeffijpOjSj  ceased.  We  concluded  that  it  was  a 
he  had  heard  such  a  noise  in  Newfoundland. 
About  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  we  began 
to  be  stirring,  and  about  two  or  three,  who 
doubted  whether  the  pieces  would  go  off  or  no, 
made  trial  of  them  and  shot  them  off,  but 
thought  nothing  at  all.  After  prayer,  we  pre- 
pared ourselves  for  breakfast  and  for  a  jour- 
ney ;  and,  it  being  now  the  twilight  in  the 
morning,  it  was  thought  meet  to  carry  the 
things  down  to  the  shallop.  Some  said  it  was 
best  not  to  carry  the  armour  down  ;  others 
said,  they  would  be  readier  ;  two  or  three  said, 
they  would  not  carry  theirs,  till  they  went 
themselves, — but  mistrusting  nothing  at  all. 
As  it  fell  out,  the  water  not  being  high  enough, 
they  laid  the  things  down  upon  the  shore,  and 
came  up  to  breakfast.  Anon,  all  upon  a  sud- 
den, we  heard  a  great  and  strange  cry,  which 
we  knew  to  be  the  same  voices,  though  they 
varied  their  notes.  One  of  our  company,  being 
abroad,  came  running  in  and  cried,  They  are 
men,  Indians,  Indians! — and  withal,  their  ar- 
rows came  flying  amongst  us.  Our  men  ran 
out  with  all  speed  to  recover  their  arms  ;  as, 
by  the  good  providence  of  God,  they  did.  In 
the  meantime,  Captain  Miles  Standish,  having 
a  snaphance  [or  flint  lock,]  ready,  made  a 
shot,  and,  after  him,  another.  After  they  two 
had  shot,  other  two  of  us  were  ready,  but  he 
wished  us  not  to  shoot,  till  we  could  take  aim ; 
for  we  knew  not  what  need  we  should  have, 
and  there  were  four  only  of  us  which  had  their 
arms  there  ready,  stood  before  the  open  side  of 
our  barricado,  which  was  first  assaulted.  They 
thought  it  best  to  defend  it,  least  the  enemy 
should  take  it  and  our  stuff,  and  so  have  the 
more  vantage  against  us.  Our  care  was  no 
less  for  the  shallop  ,•  but  we  hoped  all  the  rest 
would  defend  it." 

"  The  cry  of  our  enemies  was  dreadful." 
Several  vollies  having  been  exchanged,  their 
captain  "  gave  an  extraordinary  cry,  and  away 
they  went  all.  We  followed  them  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile." 

"  Thus  it  pleased  God  to  vanquish  our  ene- 
mies, and  give  us  deliverance.  We  took  up 
eighteen  of  their  arrows,  which  we  have  sent 
to  England,  by  Master  Jones  ;  yet,  by  the  es- 
pecial providence  of  God,  none  of  them  either 
hit  or  hurt  us,  though  many  came  close  by  us 
and  on  every  side  of  us,  and  some  coats,  which 
hung  up  in  our  barricado,  were  shot  through 
and  through." 

Thus  this  colony,  "  founded  for  religion," 
was,  in  less  than  a  month,  engaged  in  deadly 
strife  with  the  natives.  William  Penn's  colo- 
ny passed  seventy  years  in  peaceful  and  har- 
monious intercourse  with  the  Red  Man. 

After  some  further  reconnoitering,  the  Pil- 
grims decided  upon  a  spot  for  settlement,  and, 
on  "  the  18th  of  Dec'r,  1620,"  landed  on  Ply- 
mouth Rock. 

It  is  recorded  by  Richard  Townsend,  one  of 
the  settlers  of  Pennsylvania,  who  left  England 
in  the  ship  Welcome,  with  William  Penn,  that 
the  first  building  they  put  up,  after  landing, 
was  a  meeting-house.  Afterwards  they  erect- 
ed their  dwelling-houses.  "  In  the  year  1632, 
I  went  on  board  the  ship  Welcome,  Robert 


Greenaway,  commander,  in  company  with  my 
worthy  friend,  William  Penn,  whose  good  con- 
company.  "      ~  J-— —  tn  all  the 

"  At  our  arrival,  we  found  it  a  wilderness  ; 
the  chief  inhabitants  were  Indians,  and  some 
Swedes,  who  received  us  in  a  friendly  manner ; 
and  though  there  was  a  great  number  of  us, 
the  good  hand  of  Providence  was  seen  in  a 
particular  manner,  in  that  provisions  were 
found  for  us  by  the  Swedes  and  Indians,  at 
very  reasonable  rates,  as  well  as  brought  from 
divers  other  parts,  that  were  inhabited  before. 

"  Our  first  concern  was  to  keep  up  and 
maintain  our  religious  worship  ;  and,  in  order 
thereunto,  we  had  several  meetings  in  the 
houses  of  the  inhabitants,  and  one  boarded 
meeting-house  was  set  up  where  the  city  was 
to  be,  near  [the]  Delaware  ;  and,  as  we  had 
nothing  but  love  and  good-will  in  our  hearts  to 
one  another,  we  had  very  comfortable  meetings 
from  time  to  time ;  and,  after  our  meeting  was 
over,  we  assisted  each  other  in  building  little 
houses  for  our  shelter. 

"  As  our  worthy  Proprietor  treated  the  In- 
dians with  extraordinary  humanity,  they  be- 
came very  civil  and  loving  to  us,  and  brought 
in  abundance  of  venison.  As,  in  other  coun- 
tries, the  Indians  were  exasperated  by  hard 
treatment,  which  hath  been  the  foundation  of 
much  bloodshed,  so  the  contrary  treatment 
here  hath  produced  their  love  and  affection." 

At  how  early  a  period  the  Pilgrims  directed 
their  attention  to  the  erection  of  a  place  of 
worship,  Bradford  and  Winslow's  journal  does 
not  inform  us.  It  does  not  inform  us  that  they 
built  one  at  all.  But  it  tells  us,  that  ten  days 
after  getting  on  shore,  they  were  busily  occu- 
pied in  constructing  a  fortification. 

"  Thursday,  the  28th  of  Dec'r,  so  many  as 
could,  went  to  work  on  the  hill,  where  we  pur- 
posed to  build  our  platform  for  our  ordnance, 
and  which  doth  command  all  the  plain  and  the 
bay." 

During  the  winter,  they  made  what  progress 
they  could  in  their  works,  but  they  suffered  so 
severely  from  sickness,  produced,  it  is  said, 
by  the  severity  of  the  climate,  and  want  of  ad- 
equate food  and  shelter,  that  before  spring 
more  than  half  their  number  had  died  ;  and 
their  physical  force  was  so  reduced,  that,  at 
one  period,  but  six  or  seven  of  them  were  ca- 
pable of  doing  duty.  Their  operations  were 
impeded  in  some  degree  by  several  attacks 
made  upon  them  by  the  Indians,  who,  for  suffi- 
cient reasons,  were  much  dissatisfied  at  seeing 
the  preparations  the  new  comers  were  making 
for  a  permanent  residence  on  their  territory. 
But  the  potent  musket  was  always  able  to  repel 
the  feeble  bow  of  the  Indian.  After  a  number 
of  impotent  attempts  to  dislodge  the  colonists, 
the  natives  seem  to  have  abandoned  the  idea, 
at  least  for  a  time,  and  come  to  the  determina- 
tion to  molest  them  no  more,  and  even  to  treat 
them  with  kindness. 

In  the  "  Epistle  dedicatory  prefixed  to  a  Ser- 
mon preached  at  Plymouth,  in  1620,"  by  El- 
der Cushman,  we  find  this  testimony.  "  Who- 
so rightly  considereth  what  manner  of  entrance, 
abiding  and  proceedings,  we  have  had  among 
these  poor  heathens,  since  we  came  hither,  will 
easily  think  that  God  hath  some  great  work  to 


do  towards  them.  They  were  wont  to  be  tr 
most  cruel  and  treacherous  people  in  all  the* 

Been*  life  lambs?' 

We  cannot,  however,  quite  agree  with  Elde 
Cus*hman,  in  the  next  clause  of  his  epistle.— 
"  And  we,  for  our  parts,  through  God's  grace 
have  with  that  equity,  justice,  and  compassion 
carried  ourselves  towards  them,  as  that  the^ 
have  received  much  favour,  help  and  aid  fron 
us,  but  never  the  least  injury,  or  wrong  by  us.' 

(To  be  continued.) 

In  the  number  for  last  week,  twenty-thirc 
line  from  the  beginning,  for  session  read  ces- 
sion. 


The  shocks  that  were  felt  last  October  in 
Long  Island,  Connecticut,  and  various  other 
places,  are  explained  by  late  advices  from  the 
East.  It  appears  that  repeated  shocks  of  earth- 
quakes were  felt  at  Smyrna,  Calcutta,  &c, 
about  that  time,  occasioning  much  damage  and 
alarm.  Eight  houses  fell  at  Ploumari  and  for- 
ty more  were  damaged,  as  well  as  some  twen- 
ty-five shops  and  warehouses.  Only  two  of 
the  eighty  houses  at  Liskoli  were  left  standing. 
At  Assam  there  were  three  shocks,  two  of 
which  were  very  violent,  accompanied  by  great 
noises  and  undulations  of  the  earth.  At  the 
latest  dates  continued  shocks  were  felt  at  Cal- 
cutta. 


Antarctic  Continent. — It  is  stated  in  Silli- 
man's  Journal  that  the  expedition  sent  out  from 
England  to  explore  the  Antarctic  regions,  be- 
tween the  meridian  of  Greenwich  and  120  deg. 
east,  has  found  proof  throughout  of  the  exis- 
tence of  the  Antarctic  Continent,  which  they 
call  Victoria's  land.  The  magnetic  observa- 
tions commenced  by  the  Erebus  and  Terror 
have  been  completed,  and  the  position  of  the 
magnetic  pole  exactly  ascertained. 

The  Flotte  states  that  a  French  -engineer 
named  Leonard,  now  in  London,  has  taken  out 
a  patent  for  the  simple  means  of  diminishing 
the  fuel  necessary  for  producing  steam.  He 
introduces  fish  oil  into  the  boiler,  with  only  a 
small  portion  of  water.  When  the  oil  is  at 
boiling  heat,  the  water  precipitates  itself  into 
the  interior,  and  the  steam  is  generated  as  fast 
as  is  desired,  without  being  decomposed.  The 
saving  in  fuel,  is  to  be  40  or  50  per  cent. 

A  letter  from  Osnabruck,  in  Hanover,  of  the 
9th  instant,  says :  "  Mathew,  of  Ireland,  the 
apostle  of  temperance,  has  found  an  emulator 
in  Marc  Christian  Frederick  Seling,  a  Lutheran 
minister  of  our  town,  This  venerable  man 
has  just  returned  from  a  tour  through  the  pro- 
vince of  Hildesheim,  in  the  fifty  towns  of 
which  he  has  received  pledges  from  about  20,- 
000  persons,  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages,  to  ab- 
stain entirely  from  drinking  spirituous  liquors. 
During  the  two  years  anda  halfthat  hehas  been 
engaged  in  this  good  work,  he  has  procured 
for  the  different  temperance  societies  in  Ger- 
many 82,582  members,  of  whom  25,141  are 
men,  27,776  women,  and  29,741  young  per- 
sons of  both  sexes,  of  from  twelve  to  sixteen 
years  of  age. 
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From  Chambers'  Edinburgh  Journal. 

Tk  History  of  House  Lights. 

(Concluded  from  page  243.) 

The  lamps,  either  hung  from  the  ceiling  of 
he  apartment,  or  placed  on  one  of  these  su- 
>erb  stands,  were  filled  with  vegetable  oil  by 
neans  of  vessels  very  like  modern  butter-boats, 
ind  called  infrondibula.  The  wick  was  either 
)f  hemp,  flax,  or  the  leaves  of  a  kind  of  verbas- 
:um  or  lungwort,  whence  this  plant  is  some- 
imes  called  torch-weed.  A  lamp  is  said  to 
have  been  found  at  Stabiae,  with  the  wick 
still  preserved.  Instruments  for  snuffing  were 
fastened  by  a  chain  to  the  lamp,  together  with 
small  pincers  for  raising  the  wick ;  though, 
when  the  lamp  was  in  the  form  of  a  human 
figure,  these  instruments  were  held  in  its 
hand. 

When  lighted,  nothing  but  constant  want 
and  habit  could  have  made  the  smoke,  and 
smell  of  the  lamp,  tolerable  to  the  ancients. 
Their  faces  and  clothes — especially  at  a  feast 
where  an  unusual  number  of  lights  were  em- 
ployed— became    blackened ;  and  a  Roman 
beauty  could  hardly  retain  her  charms  long 
after  the  commencement  of  a  night  festival. 
The  gorgeous  ornaments  of  the  rooms  were 
also  damaged  from  the  same  cause ;  and  Vi- 
truvius  directs,  in  his  work  on  architecture, 
that,  to  hide  the  unsightly  stains  of  smoke,  the 
pannels  should  be  black,  with  red  and  yellow 
margins,  and  polished,  so  that  the  smut  may  be 
readily  removed  by  the  servants.    Various  ef- 
forts were  made  from  time  to  time  to  do  away 
with  the  inconvenience,  but  they  never  thought 
of  having  glass  chimneys.    Candles  were  re- 
sorted to ;  and  indeed,  the  candelabra  were 
originally  made  to  hold  them,  though,  from  the 
imperfect  manner  in  which  the  candelas  were 
manufactured,  they  were  replaced  by  lamps. 
Rushes  and  papyrus  fibres,  smeared  over  with 
wax  or  tallow,  were  in  use  for  temporary  pur- 
poses— for  lighting  lamps,  or  for  going  from 
one  chamber  to  another.    Becker,  in  his  ad- 
mirable classical  work  of"  Gallus,"  makes  his 
hero  return  home  late  at  night,  and  is  received 
by  his  freed-man,  Chresimus,  who  proceeds  to 
light  a  wax  candle  at  one  of  the  lamps,  and 
led  the  way  through  the  saloons  and  colon- 
nades to  the  sleeping  apartment  of  his  lord.' 
According  to  Pliny,  wax  and  tallow  candles 
were  employed  in  religious  offices,  and  they 
have  continued  to  be  so  used  ever  since.  In 
the  twelfth  century,  wax  candles,  some  of  them 
of  great  length  and  thickness,  were  generally 
seen  in  Roman  Catholic  churches,  smaller  ones 
being  upheld   in  chandeliers ;   the  lighting, 
trimming,  and  putting  out  of  which  being  oc- 
casionally performed  as  a  religious  rite.  Thus 
there  was  the  process  of  excommunicating  by 
inch  of  candle  ;  the  sinner  was  summoned  to 
appear  at  the  lighting  of  a  small  piece  of  can- 
dle, and  was  allowed  to  come  to  repentance 
while  it  continued  burning  ;  but  should  he  ne- 
glect to  present  himself  before  the  candle 
went  out,  he  remained  finally  excommunicated. 
To  this  practice  is  traced  the  custom  of  auction 
sales  '  by  the  candle,'  which  is  still  in  vogue, 
especially  in  seaports.    When  the  merchan- 
dise is  put  up  for  sale,  the  bystanders  are  al- 
lowed to  bid  while  a  small  piece  of  candle  re- 


mained ignited,  but  when  it  goes  out,  the  'lot'  is 
adjudged  to  the  last  bidder. 

As  refinement  increased,  candles  were  grad- 
ually introduced  from  sacred  to  private  edifices, 
and  used  for  domestic  purposes,  almost  to  the 
exclusion  of  lamps.  They  have  remained 
pretty  much  the  same  for  centuries  ;  consisting 
chiefly  of  cotton  wicks  surrounded  by  tallow 
or  wax.  Even  those  made  with  all  the 
improvements  of  modern  science  are  expensive, 
and  give  very  little  light;  but  those  still  used 
in  countries  into  which  such  improvements 
have  not  penetrated,  are  only  calculated  to 
make  darkness  visible.  The  following  picture 
of  a  room  at  Cairo  at  night,  presents  as  cheer- 
less an  aspect  as  an  apartment  must  have  done 
in  Europe  during  what  we  call  the  "dark  ages :" 
—  Lane,  in  his  "  Modern  Egyptians,"  informs 
us  that  the  light  of  one  or  two  candles,  placed 
on  the  floor,  or  on  a  stool,  and  sometimes  sur- 
rounded by  a  large  glass  shade,  or  enclosed 
in  a  glass  lantern,  on  account  of  the  windows 
being  merely  of  lattice-work,  is  generally  thought 
sufficient  for  a  large  and  lofty  saloon.  In  the 
winter  the  saloon  is  quite  as  sombre,  for,  as 
there  is  no  fire-place,  it  is  warmed  by  a  bra- 
zier or  chafing-dish  (called  nnncad),  made  of 
tinned  copper,  full  of  burning  charcoal  placed 
on  the  floor,  into  which  perfume  is  occasional- 
ly thrown.  The  Egyptians  take  great  delight 
in  perfumes,  and  often  fumigate  their  apart- 
ments, most  commonly  with  frankincense,  ben- 
zoin and  cascarilla  bark,  and  aloes  wood  ; 
ambergris  is  rarely  used  on  account  of  its 
costliness.  The  wood  is  moistened  before  be- 
ing placed  on  the  charcoal. 

We  must  now  describe  the  manner  in  which 
artificial  light  is  produced.  So  little  common- 
place will  this  information  be,  that  we  believe 
there  are  comparatively  few  persons  who  know 
upon  what  principle  illumination  from  the 
lamps  or  candles  which  they  are  so  constantly 
using  is  effected. 

"  Every  light  is  a  gas  light ;  with  this  sim- 
ple difference,  that  coal  gas  is  made  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  burner,  whilst  candles  and 
lamps  manufacture  their  gas  at  the  burner. 
Oil  or  tallow  cannot  take  fire  unless  previously 
volatilised  by  heat,  which  is  effected  by  means 
of  the  wick,  through  the  fibres  of  which  the 
melted  tallow  or  wax  rises,  in  consequence  of 
capillary  attraction.    The  wick,  itself  easily 
inflamed  by  another  ignited  body,  when  light- 
ed, heats  the  oil  to  a  degree  which  brings  it  to 
thecondition  of  vapour  or  gas,  and  that  igniting, 
as  it  rises,  supplies  the  flame.    The  oil  first 
raised  and  volatilised  is  in  this  manner  dissi- 
pated by  combustion  ;  more  succeeds  to  fill  its 
place,  and  thus  a  constant  combustion  is  kept 
up.    A  candle,  however,  differs  from  a  lamp 
in  a  very  essential  circumstance.    The  oil  of 
the  lamp  is  always  fluid,  and  only  requires  to 
be  boiled  into  vapour  by  the  heat  of  the  wick  ; 
but  the  tallow  being  at  first  solid,  has  first  to 
be  liquified  and  brought  into  the  state  of  oil. 
That  which  is  in  the  vicinity  of  the  wick  is 
first  melted,  and  the  external  rim  of  the  candle 
not  being  rendered  fluid,  a  cup  is  thus  formed 
which  contains  the  melted  portion.    The  melt- 
ed tallow  or  oil  being  boiled  by  the  flame  into 
the  state  of  vapour,  ascends  in  a  column,  and 
being  heated  to  a  high  temperature,  it  combines 


rapidly  with  the  oxygen  of  the  surrounding  at- 
mosphere, the  heat  evolved  being  so  great  as  to 
cause  the  vapour  to  be  white  hot,  and  very  lu- 
minous, thus  constituting  visible  flame.  But 
the  combustion  that  occasions  this  can  only 
take  place  in  that  part  of  the  column  of  hot 
vapour  which  is  in  contact  with  the  atmosphere, 
namely,  the  exterior  surface.    The  flame  of  a 
candle  or  lamp,  then,  is  not  solid  throughout, 
but  is  only  a  thin  film  of  while  hot  vapour,  en- 
closing a  quantity  of  heated  vapour,  which,  for 
want  of  oxygen,  is  incapable  of  attaining  the 
greatest  degree  of  heat  in  burning.    In  oilier 
words,  it  is  only  the  vapour  which  rises  from 
the  outside  of  the  wick,  which  coming  in  con- 
tact with  the  atmosphere,  takes  up  from  it  suf- 
ficient oxygen  to  cause  ignition.    That  in  the 
inside  of  the  flame  not  being  immediately  sup- 
plied with  oxygen,  rises  unburnt  from  the  cen- 
tre of  the  wick  in  [the  form  of  smoke.    By  a 
pretty  experiment,  it  is  possible  to  extract  the 
unburnt  vapour  from  the  centre  of  the  flame, 
and  to  inflame  it.    Procure  a  piece  of  small 
glass  tube,  having  a  bore  of  an  eighth  of  an 
inch  ;  insert  the  end  of  it  dexterously  into  the 
dark  part  of  the  flame  where  the  hollow  is  sup- 
posed to  be,  and  the  unburnt  vapour  will  as- 
cend through  the  tube,  and  may  be  set  fire  to 
at  the  top  by  a  piece  of  lighted  paper,  forming 
a  smaller  flame  of  the  same  kind  as  the  first." 
(Cyclopaedia  of  Domestic  Economy,  p.  123.) 
Exactly  upon  this  principle  coal  gas  is  manu- 
factured and  conducted  through  pipes. 

Candles  no  sooner  came  into  general  domes- 
tic use,  than  their  superiority  over  the  oil  lamps 
of  old  was  found  so  great,  that  up  to  a  recent 
period  no  other  light  was  so  much  used.  Still 
they  have  their  faults,  and  though  these  are 
trifling,  they  are  fell  to  be  extremely  inconve- 
nient in  this  age  of  luxurious  comfort.  Tal- 
low candles  especially,  constantly  require  to 
be  snuffed  ;  their  light  therefore  is  uncertain. 
Wax  candles,  which  require  no  snuffing,  are 
too  expensive  for  general  use  ;  hence  numer- 
ous compositions  have  been  made,  meant  to 
combine  the  convenience  of  wax  with  the 
cheapness  of  tallow  ;  such  as  spermaceti,  stea- 
rine,  &c.  Comparatively  all  candles  are  ex- 
pensive ;  considering  the  small  quantity  of 
light  each  gives,  and  there  has  been  a  desire 
to  readopt  lamps,  so  improved  as  to  make 
houselighling  a  cheaper  process.  For  this 
reason  an  immense  aggregate  of  mechanical 
ingenuity  has  been  from  time  to  time  expended 
upon  the  construction  of  lamps,  so  as  to  render 
them  fit  for  domestic  purposes. 

Yet  from  the  earliest  times  to  1780,  no  ser- 
viceable improvement  was  made  ;  but  in  that 
year  M.  Argan'd,  a  native  of  Geneva,  promul- 
gated an  invention  of  great  advantage.  It  has 
been  before  explained,  that  the  interior  of  an 
ordinary  flame,  consists  of  gas  which  has  not 
inflamed,  because  it  is  debarred  from  mixing 
with  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere.  Argand, 
therefore,  caused  a  circular  wick  to  be  con- 
structed, so  burnt  in  a  hollow  burner,  that  the 
air  not  only  came  to  the  outside,  but  also  to  the 
inside  of  the  flame;  a  draught  of  air  being  pro- 
duced by  the  glass  chimney,  which  protecting 
the  flame  from  draughts,  caused  little  or  no 
smoke.  So  excellent  was  this  principle  proved 
to  be,  that  every  succeeding  inventor  made  it  a 
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basis  of  improvements,  few  attempting  to  adopt 
any  other  sort  of  burner  ;  their  ingenuity  be- 
ing chiefly  expended  on  other  parts  of  the 
lamp.  The  most  elegant  improvement  was 
the  annular  table  lamp,  the  oil  reservoir  of 
■which  consisting  of  a  circular  tube  placed  be- 
low the  light;  casts  comparatively  no  shadow,* 
which  all  lamps  upon  the  old  construction  did. 
The  rays  of  light  were  the  more  equally  diffus- 
ed by  the  intervention  of  a  large  groundless 
shade. 

The  chief  objections  to  the  best  lamps  are 
the  difficulty  of  keeping  them  in  order,  from  a 
constant  clogging  of  the  burner  and  ducts,  and 
the  expense  of  oil,  the  very  best  of  which  can 
only  be  used  in  them  with  success.  A  late  in- 
ventor has  introduced  a  lamp  in  which  cheap 
oil  can  be  burnt,  by  causing  it  to  be  heated  be- 
fore rising  to  the  flame.  The  cistern  in  this 
case  is  contained  in  a  tube  which  immediately 
surrounds  the  upper  part  of  this  flame,  so  that 
while  it  is  burning,  the  oil  is  kept  hot,  and  the 
more  readily  volatilises  when  taken  up  by  the 
wick.  Another  very  clever,  because  simple 
invention,  is  that  called  the  solar  lamp;  a  cap 
is  placed  upon  the  burner,  so  as  to  cause  a 
great  draught  of  air  to  discharge  itself  at  the 
bottom  of  the  flame,  keeping  up  a  constant 
supply  of  oxygen.  Common  oil  in  this  lamp 
burns  with  little  smoke,  and  if  the  best  oil 
be  used,  the  smoke  is  hardly  perceptible. 

*  This  sort  of  lamp,  much  improved,  is  called  the 
sinumbra  (sine  umbra,  no  shade)  lamp. 

Alabama  Looking  Ahead. 

Last  week  we  gave  the  first  part  of  the  re- 
port of  a  special  committee  of  the  Legislature 
of  Alabama,  upon  the  subject  of  the  Interstatal 
Slave  Trade. 

The  topics  discussed  by  it  were  of  momen- 
tous interest  in  every  aspect.  Nor  is  the  con- 
clusion of  the  report  less  important.  We  ask 
for  it,  therefore,  the  candid  attention  of  slave- 
holders as  well  as  non-slaveholders.  The 
Committee,  referring  to  the  fact,  that  the  Inter 
statal  Slave  Trade  was  weakening  the  ties  that 
bound  the  slave  States  together,  go  on  to  re- 
mark : 

"  But  should  this  prove  a  mistaken  view  of 
the  subject,  we  are  of  the  opinion,  that  the 
evils  as  they  exist  at  present,  are  of  sufficient 
magnitude  to  demand  corrective  legislation. 
Experience  has  pretty  well  established  the  fact, 
that  the  value  of  an  article,  is  regulated  princi- 
pally by  the  demand  for  the  article  ;  indeed  this 
may  be  regarded  as  a  fixed  principle  of  politi- 
cal economy.  The  melancholy  experience  of 
the  South  has  fully  attested  thefact,  too,  that  the 
production  of  our  great  staples  is  annually 
much  greater  than  the  consumption.  Must  it 
not  be  obvious  then,  that  the  large  and  con- 
stant transfer  of  slave  labour,  from  the  grain 
and  tobacco  growing  regions,  to  the  sugar  and 
cotton  regions,  must  still  further  increase  the 
disproportion  in  the  production  and  consump- 
tion of  our  staples,  consequently  diminish  their 
value  and  add  to  the  pecuniary  embarrassments 
of  the  State? — Thus,  in  a  financial  point  of 
view,  legislation  would  seem  to  be  demanded. 
Your  committee  will  not  attempt  to  meet  the 


arguments  with  which  you  may  be  assailed 
here,  but  will  reserve  that  task  for  another  and 
more  appropriate  time. 

"  We  are  all  of  the  opinion,  that  there  are 
circumstances  connected  with  the  immediate 
traffic  in  slaves  itself,  which  furnish  strong  ar- 
guments in  favour  of  legislative  interference. 
Individuals  engaged  in  that  traffic,  generally 
have  but  little  regard  for  the  slaves  which  they 
buy  for  market,  but  purchase  those  which  they 
can  get  cheapest.  The  prison  houses  and  jails 
of  Maryland,  Virginia  and  North  Carolina, 
often  furnish  the  slaves  introduced  amongst  us 
from  this  source.  The  consequence  is,  a  spi- 
rit of  dissatisfaction  and  insubordination  is  en- 
gendered and  kept  up  amongst  our  slaves,  who 
otherwise  are  comparatively  happy  and  con- 
tented. A  more  rigid  system  of  discipline,  is 
thereby  rendered  necessary,  and  those  plans 
of  Christian  benevolence  and  enterprise  insti- 
tuted for  the  melioration  of  their  condition,  are 
paralyzed  to  a  great  extent,  if  not  wholly  de- 
feated. 

"  The  last,  though  not  the  least  of  the  evils 
complained  of,  and  sought  to  be  remedied  by 
legislation,  are  those  consequent  on  the  intro- 
duction of  slaves,  and  the  settling  of  large 
farms,  by  non  resident  proprietors.  Whilst 
there  is  some  difference  of  opinion  with  your 
committee,  in  regard  to  the  propriety  of  totally 
inhibiting  the  introduction  of  slaves  into  the 
State,  yet  they  are  unanimous  in  the  opinion, 
that  your  honourable  body  should  provide  some 
remedy  for  the  grievances  inflicted  on  the 
State,  by  the  settlement  of  large  negro  quarters 
amongst  us,  by  individuals  residing  in  other 
States. 

"  Such  persons  enjoy,  in  our  estimation,  a 
monopoly  of  privileges  contrary  to  the  spirit 
and  genius  of  our  institutions.  Under  this  sys- 
tem of  things,  large  amounts  of  our  staple  are 
annually  made,  and  carried  to  Mobile  and  New 
York,  and  other  places,  and  sold,  the  proceeds 
of  which  are  expended  in  other  States,  to  build 
up  and  improve,  and  beautify  those  States,  and 
add  to  their  comfort  and  wealth,  whilst  the 
non-resident  enjoys  an  exemption  from  the  per- 
formance of  either  civil  or  military  duty  in  our 
State,  and  from  most  of  the  burthens  imposed  on 
the  citizens  of  the  State.  The  aegis  of  our  laws 
is  thrown  around  his  property  ;  our  own  citizens 
are  required  to  patrol  their  farms,  and  protect  their 
property,  whilst  they  are  remote  from  the  dan- 
gers and  inconveniences  incident  to  this  kind 
of  population.  The  only  thing  they  give  us  in 
return,  (save  the  bare  per-capitum  tax  on  their 
negroes,  and  tax  on  their  land,)  is,  an  impov- 
erished soil,  with  the  very  foundations  of  so- 
ciety broken  up,  by  converting  the  rich  por- 
tions of  our  State  into  one  unbroken  negro 
quarter. 

"  Men  of  moderate  estates,  who  are  general- 
ly our  best  citizens,  being  surrounded  by  these 
wealthy  non-residents,  are  forced  to  sell  their 
property  at  a  sacrifice,  and  are  thus  driven 
from  our  borders,  to  seek  a  position  elsewhere, 
free  from  those  inconveniencies  and  dangers. 
The  rapid  increase  of  the  slave  population 
over  the  white,  in  many  of  the  counties  of  the 
State,  will  attest  the  fact.  In  the  county  of 
Marengo,  it  is  alreadyjdouble,  and  nearly  so  in 
many  other  counties.    That  kind  of  popula- 


tion has  already  doubled  itself  in  ten  yeais  in 
our  Stale,  and  if  the  present  tide  of  negro  emi- 
gration into  the  State  is  not  arrested,  in  another 
decade,  we  will  present  the  spectacle  of  a  State 
having  a  population  double  that  of  the  white. 
These  being  facts,  it  forces  the  subject  on  our  1 
attention  in  another  important  point  of  view, 
namely,  the   danger  of  servile  insurrection.  ' 
Though  much  disposed  to  view  dangers  at  a  ' 
distance  with  indifference,  yet  we  should  not 
close  our  eyes  to  the  probability  of  such  an  oc- 
currence.   The  history  of  this  institution  in' 
other  countries  is  pregnant  with  warning  to  us! 
There  are  elements  at  work  amongst  us,  aided 
by  the  abolitionists  at  the  North,  which,  if  not 
prevented  by  wise  and  timely  police  laws,  may 
produce  scenes  here,  the  bare  thought  of  which 
is  revolting  to  the  human  feelings.    With  these 
facts  staring  us  in  the  face,  your  committee 
would  ask,  can  your  honourable  body  hesitate 
as  to  the  line  of  policy  necessary  to  be  pursu- 
ed?   They  think  the  question  of  taxation  of 
but  little  moment,  nay,  sinks  into  nothingness, 
when  contrasted  with  the  evils  afore-mentioned 
as  growing  out  of  the  introduction  of  slaves 
into  our  State  ;  and  which,  in  our  opinion,  will 
increase  until  scenes  are  enacted  here  revolt- 
ing to  humanity,  and  destructive  entirely  of 
our  peace  and  prosperity  as  a  State. 

".  Your  committee  are  therefore  of  opinion, 
that  philanthropy  and  patriotism  alike  demand 
at  the  hands  of  the  Legislature  prompt  and  ef- 
ficient legislation,  whereby  present  evils  may 
be  corrected  and  future  ones  avoided.  They, 
therefore,  have  instructed  me  to  report  the  fol- 
lowing bill,  and,  recommend  its  passage. 

P.  W.  Kitteell,  Chr'n." 

"Note. — In  1830,  the  number  of  slaves  in 
Alabama  was  117,640— in  1840,  253,532  an 
increase  of  116  per  cent.  Since  1840  the  in- 
crease has  been  10,000  per  year,  and  principal- 
ly in  South  Alabama.  '  In  thirteen  counties 
in  South  Alabama,  the  slave  population  exceeds 
the  white,  and  in  the  counties  of  Greene,  Ma- 
rengo and  Dallas,  the  slave  population  is  more 
than  double  that  of  the  white.  The  three  last 
named  counties,  with  Wilcox,  Montgomery  and 
Sumpter  added,  have  a  white  population  of 
61,073,  and  a  slave  pupulation  of  120,552, 
agreeable  to  the  census  of  1844.'  " 

We  have  only  room  to  glance  at  the  posi- 
tions taken  in  the  report,  passing  by  the  finan- 
cial view  altogether. 

1.  The  character  of  the  individuals  engaged 
in  the  Slave_.Trade. — This  is  known  to  be  de- 
testable. The  committee  do  not  speak  out  on 
this  point ;  but  their  reference  indicates  very 
plainly  what  they  think.  The  ice  is  broken. 
We  shall  have  plainer  talk  from  Alabama  and 
other  southern  States  on  this  subject. 

2.  The  character  of  the  slaves  taken  South 
by  the  Slave  Traders. — There  is  sound  sense 
and  true  benevolence  in  the  views  of  the  Com- 
mittee. Alabama  will  have  to  stop  the  lnter- 
statal Slave  Trade,  if  she  looks  to  her  own 
safety  or  prosperity. 

3.  The  non-residents. — The 
is  curious  as  well  as  instructive.  Families  are 
willing  to  receive  the  benefit  of  slave  labour, 
but  not  willing  to  live  among  it.  And  .the 
Committee  say  that  this  is  a  monopoly,  which, 
besides  impoverishing  the  soil,  is  fast  breaking 
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up  the  very  foundations  of  Society,  by  con- 
verting the  rich  portions  of  the  State  into  one 
unbroken  negro  quarter  !  What  a  confession! 
Yet  it  is  true  every  word  of  it ;  but  it  is  a  truth 
which  applies  nearly  as  forcibly  to  the  large 
resident,  as  the  large  non-resident  planter,  and 
we  don't  see  how  the  evil  produced  by  either, 
can  be  overlooked. 

4.  The  effect  upon  the  middle  class. — Facts 
stated  by  the  report,  in  this  particular  are 
deeply  interesting.  The  Carolina  doctrine  is, 
that  we  want  no  middling  class.  The  aristocracy 
or  large  slave  holders ;  enough  of  poor  whites 
to  defend  them  ;  and  the  slaves — these  are 
what  the  gentlemen  perpetualists  think  neces- 
sary, and  there  are  men  in  Kentucky — selfish, 
base-minded  men — who  hold  to  the  same  doc- 
trine. The  Alabama  Committee  confine  their 
views  to  wealthy  non-residents.  This  is  folly. 
The  large  resident  proprietor  is  just  as  injuri- 
ous. And  by  what  right  is  it  that  they  drive 
men  of  moderate  estates,  "  our  best  citizens" 
from  their  neighbourhood — compel  them  to 
sacrifice  their  property — and  seek  happiness 
and  a  home  elsewhere?  Why  is  it  that  a 
middling-class  man  of  Marengo  Co.,  Alabama, 
should  be  made  subject  to  such  a  heavy  incon- 
venience and  personal  hardship  ?  Our  fathers 
endured  no  such  oppression.  Yet  this  is  the 
penalty  which  slavery  exacts — this  the  kind 
of  outrage  and  wrong  it  is  ever  inflicting  upon 
freemen. 

But  what  may  we  not  hope,  when  Alabama 
asserts  the  truth  on  this  subject  1 — Shame  on 
the  coward  heart  in  Kentucky,  that  would  now 
fail  to  defend  it ! — Clay's  True  American. 

For  "The  Friend." 

HISTORY 

OF  THE  RELIGIOUS  PROGRESS  OF  THE 

"People  called  Quakers"  in  Pennsylvania. 

BY  SAMUEL  SMITH. 
(Continued  from  page  247.) 

CHAP.  XVIII. — Deaths  and  characters  of  several. 
Divers  religious  visits  from  abroad.  The  death  of 
the  Proprietary,  William  Penn,  with  a  sketch  of  his 
character.    '  • 

1713.— In  the  year  1713,  Thomas  Chalkley 
visited  the  provinces  of  Maryland,  Virginia, 
and  North  Carolina,  and  returning  from  thence, 
went  to  New  England,  and  performed  the  like 
service  to  the  meetings  of  Friends  there.  In 
the  latter  end  of  the  year,  he  went  to  South 
Carolina  on  the  same  Christian  design  of  pro- 
moting a  reformation,  and  returned  from  thence 
by  the  way  of  Virginia  and  Maryland,  and 
again  visited  many  meetings  in  those  provin- 
ces. 

John  Lowdon  and  Francis  Swain  from 
Pennsylvania,  likewise  visited  New  England 
this  year  in  the  service  of  Truth. 

John  Salkeld,  from  Pennsylvania,  also  went 
this  year  to  pay  a  religious  visit  to  Friends  in 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland. 

In  this  year  died  Samuel  Carpenter,  of  Phi- 
ladelphia, who  arrived  very  early,  and  was 
one  of  the  most  considerable  sellers  and  traders 
of  Pennsylvania,  where  he  also  bore  for  many 
years  some  of  the  greatest  posts  in  the  govern- 
ment. Through  a  great  variety  of  business  he 
preserved  the  love  and  esteem  of  a  large  and 


extensive  acquaintance.  His  abilities  and  ac- 
tion in  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  his  love  to 
such  as  were  concerned  to  travel  in  the  minis- 
try, for  whom  he  kept  an  open  heart  and  open 
doors,  made  him  deservedly  distinguished  as  a 
valuable  member  of  the  religious  community  to 
which  he  belonged. 

1714.  — On  the  19th  of  the  month  called 
March,  1714,  died  at  Abington,  John  Lowdon, 
of  New  Garden,  Pennsylvania.  He  came  over 
to  settle,  from  Ireland,  in  1711,  and  having 
fixed  his  family  to  satisfaction,  he  travelled  sev- 
eral considerable  journeys  in  the  service  of  the 
ministry  on  the  continent  of  America,  and  was 
often  abroad  at  meetings  for  worship  and  busi- 
ness in  these  provinces,  and  of  good  service, 
having  a  testimony  that  usually  had  a  great 
reach  upon  those  that  heard  it.  The  year  he 
died,  he  went  to  Long  Island,  Rhode  Island, 
and  New  England,  and  visited  nearly  all  the 
meetings  of  Friends  that  way,  which  took  him 
about  three  months,  and  proved  very  accepta- 
ble to  them.  Being  returned  home,  he  stayed 
but  a  little  there,  but  performed  another  visit 
to  the  meetings  at  and  about  Philadelphia  and 
Burlington,  and  from  thence  to  the  upper  parts 
of  Bucks  and  Philadelphia  counties  ;  and  hav- 
ing reached  as  far  as  Abington,  he  was  there 
taken  very  ill  with  a  painful  distemper,  (and 
carried  .out  of  meeting  to  a  Friend's  house,) 
which  after  awhile  somewhat  abating,  he  lay 
pretty  quiet,  and  told-  those  about  him  that  he 
had  done  the  work  the  Lord  had  given  him  to 
do,  and  was  easy,  and  desiring  his  love  might 
be  remembered  to  all  Friends.  He  soon  after 
quietly  departed,  as  though  he  had  fallen  asleep, 
having  continued  very  sensible  to  the  last.  It 
was  thought  he  was  as  well  beloved  for  the 
time  he  lived  in  the  province,  as  most  that  had 
ever  come  into  it. 

In  the  year  1714,  Thomas  Wilson  and 
James  Dickenson  came  again  to  visit  these 
provinces,  and  the  continent  in  general,  in  the 
service  of  Truth.  It  was  the  second  visit  of  the 
first,  and  the  third  of  the  second,  and  was  as 
usual  very  acceptable  to  the  visited. 

Thomas  Story,  from  Pennsylvania,  now  also 
visited  Friends  in  Barbadoes  again,  which  ser- 
vice having  performed,  he  went  from  thence  to 
England,  and  there  continued  the  remaining 
part  of  his  life. 

1715.  — In  this  year  Gabriel  Newby  and 
Matthew  Pritchard,  from  North  Carolina,  paid 
a  religious  visit  to  these  provinces,  and  to  New 
England. 

Thomas  Thomson  and  Josiah  Langdale, 
from  England,  also  came  now  to  these  pro- 
vinces, and  the  continent  in  general,  on  an  ac- 
ceptable religious  visit,  as  did  also  Benjamin 
Holme,  who,  in  going  through  the  continent, 
stayed  several  years. 

Ann  Chapman,  from  Bucks,  in  Pennsylva- 
nia, this  year  went  on  her  second  religious 
visit  to  New  England. 

1716.  — In  this  year,  1716,  William  Bald- 
win, Peter  Fearon,  and  Christopher  Black- 
bourne,  at  different  times,  visited  the  meetings 
of  Friends  in  New  England. 

In  the  month  called  December,  this  year, 
died  Edward  Andrews,  of  Little  Egg  Harbour, 
in  West  Jersey.  He  was  the  son  of  Samuel 
and  Mary  Andrews,  who,  with  their  family, 


came  to  New  Jersey  from  Oyster  Bay,  on 
Long  Island  very  early,  bought  land  at  Mans- 
field, and  settled  there.  She  had  a  servicea- 
ble public  testimony  ;  and  in  the  lime  of  the 
New  England  persecution,  visiting  Boston,  was 
from  thence  banished  on  the  account  of  reli- 
gion. It  is  her  that  Scwel  mentions,  in  relat- 
ing the  passage  of  Hannah  Wright,  a  girl  of 
thirteen  or  fourteen  years  of  age,  (who  was 
sister  to  the  said  Mary,)  who,  going  from  Long 
Island,  appeared  in  the  court  at  Boston,  warn- 
ing the  magistrates  to  spill  no  more  innocent 
blood  ;  which  saying  from  a  child  of  that  age 
so  struck  them  at  first,  that  they  all  sat  silent, 
till  Rawson,  the  Secretary,  said,  What,  shall 
we  be  baffled  by  such  a  one  as  this  1  come, 
let  us  drink  a  dram  !  This  Hannah  afterwards 
had  a  public  testimony,  and  continued  in  good 
esteem  among  Friends  till  her  death,  which 
happened  by  accident  in  some  part  of  Virginia, 
being,  with  several  others,  drowned  going  over 
one  of  the  wide  ferries,  as  she  was  on  a  reli- 
gious visit  that  way. 

.  After  the  death  of  Samuel  and  Mary  An- 
drews, their  son  Edward  removed  from  Mans- 
field to  Egg  Harbour.  He  was  one  of  the 
first  settlers  in  that  part  of  New  Jersey,  and 
said  to  be  the  first  that  built  a  framed  ,  house 
there. 

[For  further  particulars  of  Edward  Andrews, 
embracing  Samuel  Smith's  account,  see  "  The 
Friend,"  Vol.  XIX.  page  46,  et  seq.] 

1717. — In  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1717 
died  Dr.  Griffith  Owen,  of  Philadelphia,  who 
has  been  several  times  mentioned  before.  He 
came  over  among  the  early  settlers  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  was  of  eminent  service  among 
them  in  divers  capacities.  As  a  minister 
among  Friends,  he  had  a  sensible,  pathetic, 
and  lively  testimony.  As  a  member  of  that 
religious  community,  he  was  active,  exemplary 
and  useful.  In  civil  society,  his  merit  and 
worth  raised  him  to  several  public  stations, 
wherein  he  acted  with  judgment  and  a  becom- 
ing integrity.  But  his  practice  as  a  physician, 
in  which  he  was  very  knowing  and  eminent, 
rendered  him  of  great  additional  value  in  the 
place  where  he  lived.  With  these  qualities  he 
preserved  the  sincerity  and  meekness  of  a 
Christian,  was  ready  to  every  good  office,  and 
died  greatly  beloved  and  lamented  by  a  large 
acquaintance  of  people  of  different  ranks  and 
persuasions. 

In  this  year  came  to  visit  the  meetings  of 
Friends  on  the  continent,  in  the  work  of  the 
ministry,  William  Armstrong  and  James  Gra- 
ham. And  after  them,  John  Dawson  and 
Isaac  Hadwin,  all  from  England,  whose  ser- 
vices were  well  received  by  their  brethren  in 
these  provinces.  James  Graham  was  taken 
ill,  and  died  at  the  house  of  Samuel  Smith,  in 
Burlington.  His  loss  was  regretted  by  many 
who  had  the  opportunity  of  his  acquaintance 
during  his  small  stay  in  this  country.  The 
said  Isaac  Hadwin  came  over  some  years  af- 
terwards on  business,  and  died  at  Chester,  in 
Pennsylvania. 

Lydia  Norton,  from  New  England,  now 
visited  these  provinces  in  the  work  of  the  min- 
istry, greatly  to  the  satisfaction  of  those  that 
heard  her.  She  had  a  large  gift  and  strong 
voice,  and  was  much  valued  and  followed. 
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1718. — In  this  year,  after  alingering  indis- 
position, departed  this  life  at  Ruscombe,  near 
Twyford,  in  Buckinghamshire,  William  Penn, 
Proprietor  and  founder  of  Pennsylvania,  aged 
about  seventy-four  years.  Though  his  literary 
works,  and  the  unexampled  nobility  of  his 
plan  and  improvements  in  that  province,  are 
the  greatest  monument  that  can  be  erected  to 
his  memory,  and  will  continue  to  live  and 
speak  too  loud,  to  need  any  additional  enco- 
miums here,  yet  it  would  scarcely  be  thought 
excusable,  to  wholly  omit  a  respectful  com- 
memoration of  some  of  his  services.  Being 
early  in  life  convinced  of  the  principles  held 
by  the  Quakers,  (in  part  by  the  preaching  of 
Thomas  Loe,  in  Ireland,)  though  born  to  great 
worldly  expectations,  he  found  himself  obliged 
to  take  up  the  cross  to  them,  and  look  another 
way.  In  time  he  became  an  eminent  preach- 
er himself,  and  evidenced  the  authenticity  of 
his  call  in  the  hearts  of  his  brethren,  who 
greatly  loved  and  esteemed  him  for  the  work's 
sake  ;  and  he  continued,  while  in  health,  in  the 
exercise  thereof  the  remainder  of  his  days.  As 
a  man  he  was  endowed  with  great  penetration 
and  forethought.  Those  who  know  his  cha- 
racter need  not  be  informed  that  he  retained 
the  sincerest  love  for  truth,  and  integrity  to  it, 
through  a  great  variety  of  trying  scenes,  in 
which,  perhaps,  the  smiles  of  prosperity,  at 
certain  intervals,  might  be  none  of  the  least. 
He  was  not  only  strong  in  natural  abilities, 
with  considerable  acquisitions  of  knowledge, 
but  preserved  an  uniform  care  to  render  them 
subservient  to  the  great  interests  of  religion 
and  virtue.  He  was  chaste  and  circumspect, 
yet  pleasant  in  conversation,  and  of  a  winning, 
obliging  carriage  and  demeanor.  He  set  to 
the  world,  in  different  countries  and  languages, 
a  bright  and  amiable  example  ;  and,  in  a  word, 
was  a  shining  instance  that  piety  is  not  incom- 
patible with  a  fine  understanding.  He  wrote 
in  a  pleasant,  but  strong  and  nervous  style, 
having,  instead  of  a  laboured  connection  of 
words,  the  agreeable  talent  of  laying  his  matter 
so  close  together,  that  makes  it  insensibly  gain 
upon  the  reader,  and,  while  it  allures  his  atten- 
tion, adds  profit  to  pleasure.  Those  who  blame 
him  on  the  score  of  his  governors,  perhaps  do 
not  sufficiently  consider  every  requisite  of  go- 
vernment; that  though  many  valuable  pur- 
poses were  subserved  by  his  being  vested  with 
the  proprietary  authority,  he  had  it  not  in  his 
power  always  to  do  as  he  pleased.  An  un- 
grateful agent  had,  in  the  latter  part  of  his 
time,  involved  him  in  many  difficulties,  which, 
under  his  circumstances  in  other  respects,  very 
few  men  could  have  struggled  through,  and  at 
the  same  time  preserved  the  government,  as 
he  did,  for  his  children.  In  this,  his  interest 
among  his  friends,  the  Quakers,  was  such,  that 
he  could  command,  and  is  said  to  have  had 
their  assistance  in  person  and  property  once 
or  more,  to  a  great  degree.  After  the  revolu- 
tion, his  former  obligations  to,  and  intimacy 
with  King  James,  drew  a  jealous  eye  over  him, 
and  made  it  necessary  for  the  general  good  of 
the  province,  to  keep  his  terms  at  the  English 
court.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  considerations  of 
this  sort  made  several  of  his  governors;  and 
that  they  were  not  unjustifiable,  will  be  obvi- 
ous to  any  one  who  compares  all  the  disad- 


vantages that  could  possibly  arise  from  the 
limited  sphere  his  lieutenant-governors  acted 
in,  to  what  might  at  that  time  have  ensued,  on 
his  being  totally  deprived  of  the  government, 
which  more  than  once  seemed  likely  to  have 
been  the  case.  His  religious  writings  are 
worth  the  perusal  of  any  who  may  incline  to 
a  further  acquaintance  with  either  his  religion 
or  character. 

The  3d  of  the  month  called  December,  this 
year,  died  Ellis  Pugh,  of  North  Wales,  Penn- 
sylvania. He  was  one  of  the  early  Welsh 
settlers  of  that  province,  to  which  he  came 
over  in  the  year  1687.  He  received  his  con- 
vincement  in  Wales  about  1674,  in  part  by  the 
testimony  of  John  ap  John.  He  became  a 
minister  in  1680.  In  that  capacity  he  was  a 
blessing  to  many  ;  in  1706,  visiting  his  own 
country,  he  stayed  there  about  two  years,  and 
then  returned  to  Pennsylvania.  His  conduct 
in  his  family,  in  his  neighbourhood,  and  in  the 
church,  was  meek,  loving,  and  peaceable.  His 
conversation  was  chaste  and  innocent,  and 
coupled  with  the  fear  of  God,  and  of  good  .re- 
port among  all  who  knew  him. 

1719.  — In  the  year  1719,  Elizabeth  Whart- 
naby  and  Rebecca  Turner,  and  after  them  Eli- 
zabeth Rawlinson  and  Lydia  Lancaster,  all 
from  England,  came  on  an  acceptable  religious 
visit  to  Friends  in  these  provinces,  and  on  the 
continent. 

1720.  — In  the  year  1720,  John  Appleton, 
from  England,  visited  this  continent  in  the 
work  of  the  ministry. 

The  10th  of  the  month  called  March,  in  the 
same  year,  died,  in  the  forty-sixth  year  of  his 
age,  Vincent  Caldwell,  of  Marlborough,  in 
Chester  county,  Pennsylvania.  He  was  con- 
vinced of  the  principles  held  by  Friends,  about 
the  age  of  seventeen,  by  the  ministry  of  John 
Grattan,  and  in  due  time  had  a  dispensation  of 
the  gospel  committed  unto  him,  soon  after 
which,  namely,  in  the  year  1699,  he  came 
over  to  settle  in  Pennsylvania.  He  travelled 
in  the  work  of  the  ministry  divers  times  into 
the  southern  provinces.  In  the  year  1718,  he 
visited  Friends  in  Barbadoes,  Antigua,  &c. 
His  testimony  was  convincing,  and  affected  the 
hearts  of  the  hearers.  His  sickness  was  about 
six  days,  in  which  he  was  preserved  in  a  sen- 
sible, tender  frame  of  spirit,  often  supplicating 
the  Lord  for  the  welfare  of  Zion,  exhorting 
Friends  to  live  in  love  and  unity,  and  to  be- 
ware of  the  spirit  that  would  lead  into  a  sepa- 
ration, and  to  keep  low  and  humble  before  the 
Lord,  and  then  they  would  be  made  partakers, 
more  and  more,  of  his  heavenly  blessings.  He 
spoke  clearly  to  the  conditions  of  some  pre- 
sent, warning  them  to  fear  the  Lord,  and  keep 
their  eyes  unto  him,  who  alone  was  able  to 
preserve  them  in  the  midst  of  tribulation,  desir- 
ing the  Lord  would  make  his  passage  easy, 
and  receive  him  graciously  into  his  arms  of 
rest  and  peace  forever.  And  after  requesting 
those  who  were  by,  to  remember  his  love  to 
Friends  in  general  at  the  Monthly,  Quarterly, 
and  Yearly  Meeting,  and  the  Meeting  of  Min- 
isters, he  finished  his  course  in  a  resigned  frame 
of  mind. 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Judge  Righteous  Judgment. 

In  the  days  of  Elijah  the  prophet,  many  of 
the  children  of  Israel  were  in  a  deplorable  con- 
dition, from  forgetting  the  Lord,  and  forsaking 
the  law  and  the  testimony,  until,  like  the  world 
around  them,  they  worshipped  they  knew  not 
what.  This  beloved  prophet  of  the  Lord,  from 
dwelling  on  the  fallen  condition  of  his  people 
had  sunk  into  a  desponding  state,  in  which  it 
seems  he  judged  from  the  outward  appearance, 
which  exhibited  little  to  encourage  hope,  until 
he  even  wished  that  he  might  die,  and  so  be 
taken  from  a  people  unworthy  of  the  Lord's 
mercies,  and  his  tribulations.  He  seemed  to 
have  forgotten  the  late  display  of  Almighty 
power  at  the  sacrifice,  and  his  benign  mercy  in 
sending  an  abundance  of  rain.  In  this  state  of 
mind  the  word  of  the  Lord  came  to  him  : — 
"  What  doest  thou  here,  Elijah  1  And  he  said, 
I  have  been  very  jealous  for  the  Lord  God  of 
hosts  :  for  the  children  of  Israel  have  forsaken 
thy  covenant,  thrown  down  thine  altars,  and 
slain  thy  prophets  with  the  sword,  and  I,  even 
I  only  am  left,  and  they  seek  my  life  to  take  it 
away.  And  He  said,  go  forth  and  stand  on 
the  mount  before  the  Lord.  And  behold,  the 
Lord  passed  by,  and  a  great  and  strong  wind 
rent  the  mountains  and  brake  in  pieces  the 
rocks,  before  the  Lord  ;  but  the  Lord  was  not 
in  the  wind ;  and  after  the  wind  an  earth- 
quake; but  the  Lord  was  not  in  the  earth- 
quake. And  after  the  earthquake  a  fire,  but 
the  Lord  was  not  in  the  fire :  and  after  the  fire 
a  still,  small  voice.  And  it  was  so  when  Eli- 
jah heard  it,  he  wrapped  his  face  in  his  man- 
tle, and  went  out  and  stood  in  the  entering  in 
of  the  cave."  And  the  Lord  commanded  him 
to  go  and  do  certain  things,  that  would  in  time 
deliver  his  people  ;  yet  it  was  to  be  a  gradual 
work,  that  would  not  be  accomplished  in  his 
day.  And  he  encouraged  the  disconsolate  pro- 
phet by  the  declaration,  I  have  left  me  seven 
thousand  in  Israel,  all  the  knees  which  have 
not  bowed  unto  Baal,  and  every  mouth  which 
hath  not  kissed  him. 

Is  there  not  some  danger  of  us  at  the  pre- 
sent time  of  judging  without  enough  discern- 
ment, and  too  much  from  the  outward  appear- 
ance of  our  Israel  1  In  order  to  improve  it, 
let  us  beware  of  acting  in  the  spirit  ofthe  wind, 
the  earthquake  and  the  fire,  but  let  the  face  be 
covered  with  the  mantle  of  humility  and  love, 
and  let  us  carefully  attend  to  the  "  still,  small 
voice"  of  Wisdom,  which  cannot  err,  and,  in 
the  end,  all  things  will  work  together  for  good, 
to  them  that  please  God. 

Indianopolis,  la.,  Fourth  month,  1846. 


The  Baltimore  Sun  says,  that  it  may  be  men- 
tioned as  a  rather  unusual  circumstance,  that 
within  the  past  few  days  a  large  number  of 
wild  ducks,  principally  canvass-backs,  have 
been  killed  in  the  Patapsco  river,  inside  of 
Fort  McHenry.  We  are  told  that  great  num- 
bers have  been  flying  up  and  down  the  river, 
and  into  the.  Ferry  branch.  Wild  fowl  do  not 
often  venture  so  close  to  the  city,  in  sufficient 
numbers,  at  least,  to  invite  the  attention  of 
sportsmen. 
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Slave  Ship  "  Pons." 

Extracts  from  Letters  respecting  the  capture 
of  the  Slave  Ship  "  Pons,"  on  the  Coast  of 
Aju^,  tho  JLanvllivg  of  the  Captured 

Slaves  in  Liberia,  on  the  L6th  of  Twelfth 
month,  1845. 

From  Capt.  Bell  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

"  U.  S.  Ship  Yorktown,  Cabinda,  (Africa,) 
Dec.  16th,  1845." 

"  I  addressed  a  letter  to  you  on  the  30th  ult. 
giving  an  account  of  the  capture  of  the  Amer- 
ican barque  Pons,  of  Philadelphia,  with  eight 
hundred  and  ninety-six  slaves  on  board,  a  du- 
plicate of  which  1  now  enclose.  I  was  so 
anxious  to  dispatch  the  vessel  in  the  shortest 
time  for  Liberia,  in  order  to  land  the  slaves  and 
relieve  them  from  their  miserable  confinement, 
that  it  was  not  in  my  power  to  give  you  a 
more  particular  account  of  this  vessel.  I  will 
now  endeavour  to  do  so,  and  also  state  some 
facts  which  have  since  come  to  my  know- 
ledge." 

"  The  '  Pons,'  under  the  command  of  James 
Berry,  was  at  anchor  at  Cabinda  for  about 
twenty  days  before  she  took  on  board  the 
slaves,  during  which  time  she  was  closely 
watched  by  her  Britannic  Majesty's  brig  Cyg- 
net, Commander  Layton.  At  about  nine 
o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  27th  November, 
the  Cygnet  got  under  way  and  stood  to  sea. 
Immediately  Berry  gave  up  the  ship  to  Gallano, 
who  commenced  getting  on  board  the  water,  pro- 
visions and  slaves  ;  and  so  expeditious  were  they 
in  their  movements,  that  at  8  o'clock  that  even- 
ing the  vessel  was  under  weigh,  having  embark- 
ed nine  hundred  and  three  slaves.  Instead  of 
standing  directly  to  sea,  she  kept  in  with  the 
coast. during  the  night.  At  daylight  they  were 
off  Kacongo,  about  twenty-five  miles  to  the 
north  of  Cabinda,  when  they  discovered  the 
Cygnet  in  the  offing.  They  immediately  furled 
all  their  sails,  and  drifted  so  near  the  shore 
that  the  negroes  lined  the  beach  in  hope  of  a 
shipwreck.  They  continued  in  this  situation 
until  meridian,  when,  finding  they  had  not 
been  discovered,  they  set  their  lower  sails,  in 
order  to  clear  the  shore,  and  as  the  Cygnet 
drew  off  from  the  land,  they  afterwards  set 
their  more  lofty  ones.  Two  days  afterwards  we 
captured  her.  Pier  crew  consisted  of  Span- 
iards, Portuguese,  Brazilians,  and  some  from 
other  countries ;  and,  although  continuing  un- 
der the  American  flag,  with  probably  Ameri- 
can papers,  not  one  American  was  on  board." 

"  As  I  could  not  despatch  her  the  evening  of 
her  capture,  she  kept  company  with  us  that 
night.  The  next  morning  1  regretted  to  learn 
that  eighteen  had  died  and  one  jumped  over- 
board. So  many  dying  in  so  short  a  time  was 
accounted  for  by  the  captain  in  the  necessity 
he  had  of  thrusting  below  all  who  were  on 
deck  and  closing  the  hatches,  when  he  first 
fell  in  with  us,  in  order  to  escape  detection. 

"  The  vessel  has  no  slave-deck,  and  upwards 
of  eight  hundred  and  fifty  were  piled,  almost 
in  bulk  on  the  water  casks  below.  These 
were  males.  About  forty  or  fifty  females  were 
confined  in  one  half  of  the  round-house  cabin 
on  deck — the  other  half  of  the  cabin  remaining 
for  the  use  of  the  officers.    As  the  ship  appear- 


ed to  be  less  than  three  hundred  and  fifty  tons, 
it  seemed  impossible  that  one-half  could  have 
lived  to  cross  the  Atlantic.  About  two  hun- 
dred filled  up  the  spar  deck  alone,  when  they 
were  permitted  to  come  up  from  below,  and  yet 
the  captain  assured  mc  that  it  was  his  intention 
to  'have  taken  four  hundred  more  on  board  if 
he  could  have  spared  the  time."  (See  note  at 
the  end.) 

"  The  stench  from  below  was  so  great  that 
it  was  impossible  to  stand  more  than  a  few 
moments  near  the  hatchways.  Our  men  who 
went  below  from  curiosity,  were  forced  up  sick 
in  a  few  minutes ;  then  all  the  hatches  were 
off.  What  must  have  been  the  sufferings  of 
these  poor  wretches  when  the  hatches  were 
closed  ?  I  am  informed  that  very  often  in 
these  cases  the  stronger  will  strangle  the  weak- 
er ;  and  this  was  probably  the  reason  why  so 
many  died,  or  rather  were  found  dead,  the 
morning  after  the  capture.  None  but  an  eye 
witness  can  forma  conception  of  the  horrors 
these  poor  creatures  must  endure  in  their  tran- 
sit across  the  ocean." 

"  I  regret  to  say  that  most  of  this  misery  is 
produced  by  our  own  countrymen ;  they  fur- 
nish the  means  of  conveyance  in  spite  of  exist- 
ing enactments ;  and  although  there  are  strong 
circumstances  against  Berry,  the  late  master 
of  the  '  Pons,'  sufficient  to  induce  me  to  detain 
him  if  I  should  meet  with  him,  yet  I  fear  nei- 
ther he  nor  his  employers  can  be  reached  by  our 
present  laws.  He  will,  no  doubt,  make  it  ap- 
pear that  the  '  Pons'  was  beyond  his  control 
when  the  slaves  were  brought  on  board.  Yet, 
from  the  testimony  of  the  men  who  came  over 
from  Rio  as  passengers,  there  is  no  doubt  the 
whole  affair  was  arranged  at  Rio  between  Berry 
and  Gallano  before  the  ship  sailed.  These  men 
state  that  the  first  place  they  anchored  was  at 
Onin,near  the  river  Lajos,  in  the  Bight  of  Benin  ; 
here  they  discharged  a  portion  of  their  cargo, 
and  received  on  board  a  number  of  hogsheads 
or  pipes  filled  with  water.  These  were  stow- 
ed on  the  ground  tier,  and  a  tier  of  casks  con- 
taining spirits  was  placed  over  them.  They  were 
then  informed  that  the  vessel  was  going  to 
Cabinda  for  a  load,  of  slaves." 

"  On  their  arrival  at  the  latter  place,  the 
spirit  was  kept  on  board  until  a  few  days  be- 
fore Berry  gave  up  the  command,  covering  up 
the  water  casks  in  order  to  elude  the  suspicions 
of  any  cruiser.  For  twenty  days  did  Berry 
wait  in  the  roadstead  of  Cabinda,  protected  by 
the  flag  of  his  country,  yet  closely  watched  by 
a  foreign  man-of-war,  who  was  certain  of  his 
intention  ;  but  the  instant  that  cruiser  is  com- 
pelled to  withdraw  for  a  few  hours,  he  springs 
at  the  opportunity  of  enriching  himself  and 
owners,  and  disgracing  the  flag  which  had 
protected  him." 

"  To  the  Hon.  George  Bancroft, 
Secretary  of  the  Navy." 

Extract  of  a  letter  dated  "  U.  S.  Ship  York- 
town,  at  sea,  lat.  3°  15'  S.,  long.  8°  52'  E., 
Nov.  20th,  1845." 

"I  have  but  a  moment  to  inform  you  that 
we  have  just  fallen  in  with  the  American 
barque  '  Pons,  of  Philadelphia,'  from  Cabinda, 
Africa,  bound  to  Brazil,  with  896  slaves  on 
board.    She  sailed  from  Cabinda  on  the  27th 


instant  with  903.  Seven  have  since  died. 
The  captain  took  us  for  an  English  man-of- 
war,  and  hoisted  the  American  colours,  and  no 
doubt  had  papers  to  correspond  ;  but,  suspect- 
ing that  we  might  be  an  American,  or  probably 
confused  by  his  fright  and  our  changing  our 
flag  to  English,  first  showing  one  colour  and 
then  another,  he  threw  all  his  papers  over- 
board." 

"  As  soon  as  the  slaves  knew  that  they  were 
recaptured,  they  gave  a  shout  that  could  have 
been  heard  a  mile.  They  will  be  landed  at 
Cape  Mesurado,  and  the  vessel  sent  to  Phila- 
delphia.   I  have  no  time  to  add  more." 

"December  1st. — Eighteen  slaves  died  last 
night  and  one  jumped  overboard." 

(To  be  concluded.) 


Importance  of  Insects  to  Commerce. — The 
importance  of  insects  to  commerce  is  scarcely 
ever  treated  of.  At  the  present  rate,  Great 
Britain  does  not  pay  less  than  a  million  of  dol- 
lars annually  for  the  dried  carcases  of  a  tiny 
insect — the  Cochineal.  Gum  Shellac,  another 
insect  product  from  India,  is  of  scarcely  less 
pecuniary  value.  A  million  and  a  half  of  hu- 
man beings  derive  their  sole  support  from  the 
culture  and  manufacture  of  silk,  and  the  silk 
worm  alone  creates  an  annual  circulating  me- 
dium of  between  one  hundred  and  fifty  and 
two  hundred  millions  of  dollars.  Half  a  mil- 
lion of  dollars  is  annually  spent  in  England 
alone  for  foreign  honey  ;  ten  thousand  hundred 
weight  of  wax  is  imported  into  that  country 
each  year.  Then  there  are  the  gall  nuts  of 
commerce,  used  for  dyeing,  and  in  the  manu- 
facture of  ink,  &c.  The  Cantharides,  or 
Spanish  fly,  is  an  important  insect  to  the  medi- 
cal practitioner.  Laying  aside  the  purposes 
insects  perform  in  the  schemes  of  nature,  they 
are  economically  not  the  insignificant  and  un- 
important creatures  which  the  uninformed 
mind  is  but  too  apt  to  regard  them. — Late  pa- 
per. 


Wash  for  the  Roofs  and  walls  of  buildings. 
— Take  of  common  water,  a  quantity  propor- 
tionate to  the  surface  to  be  protected,  and  stir 
in  potash  as  long  as  it  will  dissolve.  When 
the  water  is  perfectly  saturated,  stir  in,  1st,  a 
quantity  of  flour  paste  of  the  consistency  of 
painters'  size  ;  2d,  a  sufficient  quantity  of  pure 
clay,  to  render  the  mass  as  thick  as  cream. 
When  the  ingredients  are  well  mixed,  the  pre- 
paration is  to  be  applied  to  the  wood,  and  will 
be  found  efficient  in  protecting  it  from  the  ac- 
tion of  both  fire  and  rain.  It  is  asserted  by 
those  who  have  tested  its  value,  that  wood 
work  exposed  to  intense  heat,  if  coated  with 
this  cement,  may  be  charred  or  carbonated, 
but  cannot  be  made  to  burn. — Late  paper. 


A  Young  Man,  a  Friend,  with  a  moderate 
capital,  is  desirous  of  engaging  in  some  manu- 
facturing or  mercantile  business,  either  in  the 
city  or  country.  Any  one  having  a  situation 
of  the  kind  to  offer,  either  as  partner  or  other- 
wise, can  obtain  further  information  by  inquir- 
ing of  G.  W.  Taylor,  No.  50  North  Fourth 
street,  or  Joseph  Snowdon,  No.  84  Arch 
street. 
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We  briefly  noticed  some  of  the  incidents  of 
the  Yearly  Meeting  last  week. 

The  report  of  the  West-town  Committee 
showed,  that  the  average  number  of  scholars 
for  the  past,  year  had  been  95  boys  and  84 
girls,  making  in  all  179.  There  was  a  bal- 
ance of  accounts  in  favour  of  the  institution. 
During  the  coming  summer  the  Committee  in- 
tend making  preparations  for  raising  the  walls, 
so  as  to  render  the  boys'  chamber  more  'com- 
modious and  easy  of  ventilation.  They  are 
also  about  erecting  two  buildings  for  nurseries, 
one  for  boys  the  other  for  girls,  to  be  32  by 
20  feet,  and  two  stories  high.  The  expense  of 
the  latter  is  not  to  fall  on  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ing, except  the  finishing  the  basement  story, 
and  timber  and  materials  that  could  be  procur- 
ed on  the  farm.  The  girls'  collecting  room 
had  been,  enlarged,  and  furnished  with  more 
commodious  desks,  and  seats  with  backs  to 
them. 

A  new  nomination  having  taken  place  of 
Friends  to  take  charge  of  this  interesting  insti- 
tution, it  is  thought  that  the  publication  of  their 
names,  will  aiford  facilities  for  those  who  wish 
to  send  their  children  there,  to  obtain  informa- 
tion. They  are  :  Samuel  Bettle,  Enoch  Lewis, 
William  Evans,  Henry  Warrington,  Joseph 
Evans,  James  Forsythe,  Josiah  Tatum,  David 
Roberts,  Henry  Cope,  George  Malin,  Thomas 
Kimber,  Thomas  Evans,  Charles  Yarnall,  John 
Kirkbride,  John  M.  Kaighn,  Samuel  Hilles, 
Charles  Downing,  Joseph  Snowdon,  John  E. 
Sheppard,  Nathaniel  N.  Stokes,  John  Benning- 
ton, Robert  Thomas,  Solomon  Lukens,  Samuel 
B.  Morris,  Nathan  Sharpless,  Aaron  Sharp- 
less,  Joel  Evans. 

The  Committee  on  Education  reported  that 
there  were  more  than  1500  children  of  five 
years  and  upwards  ;  that  there  had  been  some 
improvement  in  relation  to  the  numbers  at- 
tending schools  under  the  care  of  Friends,  and 
a  diminution  in  the  number  of  those  going  to 
mixed  and  district  schools.  They  had  been 
unable  to  afford  the  assistance  they  desired  to, 
for  want  of  funds.  They  mentioned  that  five 
schools  could  be  supported  by  their  giving  §>90 
in  addition  to  what  Friends  of  the  neighbour- 
hoods „ould  furnish.  Voluntary  snbscriptions 
to  the  funds  of  the  Committee  were  recommen- 
ded, and  Quarterly  and  Monthly  Meetings  re- 
quested to  give  attention  to  the  subject. 

An  interesting  and  satisfactory  report  from 
the  Friends  charged  with  the  care  of  the  In- 
dian natives  was  produced.  This  we  intend 
shortly  publishing. in  full. 

Forty-eight  of  our  members  still  use  spiritu- 
ous liquors  as  a  drink.  Many  of  these,  per- 
haps, very  seldom.  It  was  stated,  that  when 
the  Yearly  Meeting  turned  its  attention  to  the 
subject  some  years  since,  one  Quarterly  Meet- 
ing contained  more  cases  than  all  now  exhibit. 
Cause  of  encouragement  was  afforded  to  labour 
in  love  for  the  entire  extirpation  of  the  evil 
practice. 

Although  some  trying  circumstances  occur- 
red, yet  there  is  cause  thankfully  to  acknow- 
ledge, that  even  amid  contrariety  of  views  on 


one  subject,  the  dignity  and  decorum  becoming 
such  an  assembly  on  an  occasion  so  solemn, 
were  remarkably  sustained  ;  and  on  calm  re- 
view it  will  perhaps  be  found,  that  every  sub- 
ject was  brought  to  a  right  conclusion,  or  a 
right  suspension  of  conclusion.  "  I  have  seen 
it,  but  not  now."  "• 


Hats  for  Friends. 
It  used  to  be  the  case  that  any  one  who 
needed  a  new  hat,  and  did  not  incline  to  follow 
in  the  ever-changing  wake  of  fashion,  was  at 
no  loss  where  to  obtain  one  to  his  mind.  But 
for  several  years  past,  from  one  cause  or  an- 
other, it  has  been  otherwise.  ;We  therefore 
take  pleasure  in  apprising  our  friends  in  city 
and  country,  that  by  calling  at  the  neat  and 
well-furnished  store  of  Francis  Bacon,  No.  50 
North  Sixth  street,  they  may  be  sure  to  be 
accommodated  to  their  satisfaction  with  any 
article  in  that  line,  whether  for  adult  or  youth. 


Haverford  School  Association. 
A  Stated  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Haverford 
School  Association,  will  be  held  at  the  com- 
mittee-room, Arch  street  meeting-house,  on 
Second-day  afternoon,  Fifth  month  11th,  1846, 
at  4  o'clock. 

Charles  Ellis,  Sec'ry. 


West-Grove  Boarding  School. 

The  subscriber  having  engaged  the  services 
of  an  experienced  female  teacher,  proposes 
opening  a  school  for  girls,  and  small  children 
of  both  sexes,  at  his  house,  on  Second-day,  the 
27th  of  Fourth  month,  to  be  continued  during 
the  summer  season. 

Terms.— For  boarding,  washing,  and  tuition, 
per  quarter  of  twelve  weeks,  $28. 

Thomas  Conaed. 
Post-office  address, — West  Grove,  Chester  co. 


Bellmonte  Boarding  School  for  Girls. 
Martha  S.  Newbold  continues  her  Boarding 
School  for  Girls,  near  the  Bristol  turnpike,  four 
miles  from  Philadelphia,  and  one  from  Frank- 
ford. 

The  course  of  instruction  comprises  all  the 
ordinary  branches  of  an  English  education. 
Terms  :  Thirty-five  dollars  per  quarter,  in- 
cluding; washing. 

Application  may  be  made  at  the  School,  or 
in  Philadelphia  to  Josiah  PI.  Newbold,  No.  157 
North  Third  street  or  No.  145  Franklin 
street. 

Fifth  month,  1846. 


A  Young  Female  Friend,  who  has  had 
charge  of  a  school  for  several  years,  wishes  a 
situation  as  teacher,  either  as  principal  or  as- 
sistant.   Inquire  at  this  office. 


Married,  at  Friends'  mceting-housc,  Starksboro', 
Vermont,  on  the  12th  of  Third  month,  Henry  C,  son 
of  David  and  Mercy  Morrison,  to  Lucy,  daughter  of 
Amos  and  Ruth  Battey. 

 ,  on  Third-day,  the  17th  of  Third  month,  al 

Friends'  mreting-house,  New  Milford,  Litchfield  coun- 
ty, Conn.,  Daniel  Wanzer,  of  Venice,  Cayuga  county, 
N.  Y.,  to  Cynthia  Osborn,  of  the  former  place. 


Died,  at  his  residence  in  Starksboro',  Addison  coun- 
ty, Vt.,  the  11th  of  Second  month,  after  a  distressing 
illness  of  three  weeks,  David  Morrison,  a  member  of 
Lincoln  particular,  and  Starksboro'  Monthly  Meeting, 
aged  sixty  years. 

  on  the  8th  instant  at  jMKnage,  at  the  resi- 
dence of  her  brother-in-law,  Judge  T.  B.  Dorsey,  Re- 
becca Goodwin,  aged  seventy -two,  endeared  to  a  large 
circle  of  relations  and  friends  who  will  long  cherish 
the  remembrance  of  her  virtue  and  moral  worth. 
More  than  forty  years  previous  to  her  decease  she  em- 
braced the  principles  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and 
although  immediately  associated  with  those  attached 
to  other  professions,  she  adhered  with  uniform  consis- 
tency to  the  peculiar  customs  which  designate  Friends, 
and  until  prevented  by  age  and  infirmity,  attended 
their  meetings  with  regularity.  In  her  friendship  she 
was  warm,  sincere,  and  constant, — in  her  charity  dif- 
fusive, generous,  discriminating,  rejoicing  to  apply  her 
means  to  beneficial  purposes,  and  to  relieve  according 
to  her  ability  the  miseries  and  sufferings  of  the  distress- 
ed. In  meekness,  humility,  simplicity  and  innocence, 
in  acts  of  kindness,  benevolence  and  love,  in  the  exer- 
cise of  those  duties  adapted  to  her  situation  of  life, 
she  was  concerned  to  "  work  out  her  salvation."  F°r 
months  before  her  close  she  would  frequently  pass 
whole  nights  in  exercise,  and  when  in  pain  she  uttered 
moans,  tearing  it  would  be  construed  as  murmuring 
or  complaint,  she  attributed  it  to  weakness  of  humani- 
ty, and  not  to  any  shrinking  of  the  spirit  which  was 
all  calm  within.  With  unwavering  confidence  in  the 
unbounded,  matchless  love  of  her  glorious  Redeemer, 
she  awaited  the  summons  of  death,  and  in  tranquil 
submission  resigned  her  -  gentle  spirit  to  the  blessed 
Source  whence  it  emanated  ;  to  enjoy  the  presence 
and  behold  the  glories  of  God,  which  nothing  else  could 
satisfy  in  time  or  in  eternity. 

— ,  on  the  13th  instant,  of  consumption,  at  the  resi- 
dence '  of  his  father-in-law,  Mason  Ward,  near  Cam- 
den, N.  J.,  Jeremiah  Healy,  son  of  Christopher  Healy, 
in  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  his  age. 

 ,  on  the  morning  of  the  18th  instant,  in  the  30th 

year  of  his  age,  Dr.  William  E.  Haines,  of  Springfield, 
Delaware  county,  Pa.  He  possessed  a  vigorous  and 
cultivated  mind,  and  his  affectionate  disposition,  joined 
to  gentle  and  amiable  manners,  endeared  him  to  a  large 
circle  of  relatives  and  friends.  In  the  discharge  of  his 
professional  duties  he  was  conscientious  and  unwea- 
ried. Through  attention  to  the  inspeaking  Word  of 
divine  grace  he  was  preserved  in  a  steady  and  consis- 
tent deportment,  and  was  much  attached  to  the  prin- 
ciples and  testimonies  of  our  religious  Society,  which 
he  endeavoured  to  maintain.  For  some  months  pre- 
vious to  the  attack  of  illness  which  terminated  his  use- 
ful life,  he  manifested  more  than  usual  seriousness  ; 
and  when  taken  sick,  expressed  the  belief  that  he 
should  not  recover  ;  remarking,  "  I  have  been  brought 
through  several  very  severe  illnesses,  and  raised  as 
from  the  brink  of  the  grave,  but  I  cannot  expect  it  will 
always  be  the  case ;  it  feels  to  me  as  though  this  will 
be  my  last."  During  an  attack  of  great  oppression 
and  difficulty  of  breathing,  which  he  apprehended 
might  prove  fatal,  he  said,  with  much  solemnity :  "I 
wish  to  have  my  mind  quiet — at  such  a  time  as  this  it 
is  very  necessary."  Some  days  before  his  death  he  re- 
marked, "  If  it  is  the  Lord's  will  to  take  me  now,  the 
will  of  the  Lord  be  done."  Some  observations  being 
subsequently  made  to  him  respecting  his  situation,  and 
that  his  enfeebled  frame  seemed  nearly  worn  out  by 
protracted  disease,  he  said  :  "  Yes  ;  it  is  so.  I  have 
for  some  time  seen  the  necessity  of  having  my  depen- 
dence weaned  from  man.  I  know  that  I  have  a  kind 
and  merciful  Father  in  heaven  to  deal  with  ;  and  if  it 
be  his  will  to  take  me  away  now,  all  will  be  right." 
His  quiet  resignation  to  Divine  disposal,  and  the  sweet- 
ness and  innocence  which  clothed  his  spirit,  bore  testi- 
mony to  the  blessed  effects  of  that  change  of  heart 
which  can  only  be  accomplished  by  being  born  again 
from  above,  through  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  in- 
wardly revealed ;  and  his  bereaved  relatives  have  the 
consoling  hope,  that,  through  redeeming  love  and  mer- 
cy, his  departure  from  a  sphere  of  extensive  useful- 
ness, has  proved  a  translation  to  unalloyed  rest  and 
peace  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
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THE  PILGRIM  FATHERS.  INTERCOURSE  WITH 

THE  INDIANS. 


The  first  step  to  friendly  intercourse  be- 
tween the  colonists  and  natives  appears  to  have 
been  taken  by  the  latter,  and  to  have  met 
with  coldness  and  suspicion,  according  to  the 
narrative  of  Bradford  and  Winslow. 

"  Mar.  16th,  There  presented  himself  a  sav- 
age, which  caused  an  alarm.    He  very  boldly 
came  all  alone,  and  along  the  houses,  straight 
to  the  rendezvous  ;  where  we  intercepted  him, 
not  suffering  him  to  go  in,  as  undoubtedly  he 
would,  out  of  his  boldness.    He  saluted  us  in 
English,  and  bade  us  '  Welcome  /'  for  he  had 
learned  some  broken  English  among  the  En- 
glishmen  that  came  to  fish  at  Monhiggon." 
They  gave  !>im  food,  and  at  night  wanted  to 
put  him  on  board  the  ship,  not  liking  to  have 
such  a  lodger  among  them  ;  but  he  refusing, 
they  suffered  him  to  remain  on  shore  under 
guard.    During  the  winter,  some  tools  had 
been  stolen  from  them,  perhaps  by  way  of  re- 
prisal, but  which  they  "  willed  him  should  be 
brought  again,  otherwise,"  said  they,  "  we 
will  right  ourselves."    This  would  have  been 
a  good  opportunity  to  let  the  Indians  know 
that  they  intended  to  pay  for  the  corn  and  oth- 
er things  they  had  taken.    But  there  seems  to 
have  been  a  great  difference  in  their  eyes,  be- 
tween what  was  taken  by  a  member  of  the 
house  of  Israel  from  an  idolatrous  Philistine, 
and  what  might  be  taken  by  the  Philistine  from 
the  Israelite,  or  even  by  Philistine  from  Philis- 
tine.   And,  a  few  months  after,  when  their 
hearts  had  been  a  little  tendered  toward  the 
benighted  heathen,  by  kind  offices  which  they 
had  received  at  their  hands,  they  seem  to  have 
been  willing  to  enlighten  them  on  this  head. 
Some  of  the  colonists  had  been  on  a  trading 
excursion  among  the  inhabitants,  and,  when 
they  were  returning,  a  friendly  Indian  offered 
them  tobacco.    "  But,"  says  the  narrative, 
"  the  house  being  full  of  people,  we  told  them 
he  stole  some  by  the  way,  and  if  it  were  of 
that,  we  would  not  take  it ;  for  we  would  not 
receive  that  which  was  stolen,  upon  any  terms  ; 
if  we  did,  our  God  would  be  angry  with  us, 
and  destroy  us."    Thus,  it  appears,  that  the 


labour  of  preaching  Christian  precepts  to  the 
Indians  was  begun  at  quite  an  early  date.  It 
ought  to  be  added,  that  the  precept  was  not  al- 
together unsupported  by  example.  For,  several 
weeks  before  the  administration  of  this  admo- 
nition, they  had  offered  to  pay  the  Indians  for 
the  corn  they  had  taken  from  their  granaries, 
though  it  does  not  appear  that  any  mention 
was  made  of  those  "  best  things"  abstracted 
from  their  houses,  or  the  curious  ornaments 
which  they  had  carried  off  from  the  sepul- 
chres. 

"June,  1621.  It  seemed  good  to  the  compa- 
ny, for  many  considerations,  to  send  some 
amongst  them  to  Massasoyt,  the  greatest  com- 
mander amongst  the  savages  bordering  upon 
us  ;  partly  to  know  where  to  find  them,  if  oc- 
casion served,  as  also  to  see  their  strength, 
discover  the  country,  prevent  abuses  in  their 
disorderly  coming  unto  us,  make  satisfaction 
for  some  injuries  conceived  to  be  done  on  our 
parts,  and  to  continue  the  league  of  peace  and 
friendship  between  them  and  us.  For  these, 
and  the  like  ends,  it  pleased  the  governor  to 
make  choice  of  Steven  Hopkins  and  Edward 
Winsloe  to  go  unto  him  ;  and  having  a  fit  op- 
portunity, by  reason  of  a  savage  called  Tis- 
quantum,  that  could  speak  English,  coming 
unto  us,  with  all  expedition  provided  a  horse- 
man's coat  of  red  cotton,  and  laced  with  a  slight 
,lace,  for  a  present,  that  both  they  and  their 
nessage  might  be  the  more  acceptable  amongst 
them. 

"  The  message  was  as  follows  :  That  foras- 
much as  his  subjects  came  often  and  without 
fear  upon  all  occasions  amongst  us,  so  we  were 
now  come  unto  him  ;  and  in  witness  of  the  love 
and  good-will  the  English  bear  unto  him,  the 
governor  hath  sent  him  a  coat,  desiring  that 
the  peace  and  amity  that  was  between  them 
and  us  might  be  continued  ;  not  that  we  feared 
them,  but  because  we  intended  not  to  injure 
any,  desiring  to  live  peaceably,  and  as  with  all 
men,  so  especially  with  them,  our  nearest 
neighbours.  But  whereas  his  people  came 
very  often,  and  very  many  together,  unto  us, 
bringing  for  the  most  part  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren with  them,  they  were  welcome ;  yet  we 
being  but  strangers  as  yet  at  Patuxet,  alias 
New  Plymouth,  and  not  knowing  how  our 
corn  might  prosper,  we  could  no  longer  give 
them  such  entertainment  as  we  had  done,  and 
as  we  desired  still  to  do." 

"  And  whereas,  at  our  first  arrival  at  Pao- 
met,  called  by  us  Cape  Cod,  we  found  there 
rorn  buried  in  the  ground,  and  finding  no  in- 
habitants, but  some  graves  of  dead  new  buried, 
took  the  corn,  resolving,  if  ever  we  could  hear 
of  any  that  had  right  thereunto,  to  make  satis- 
faction to  the  full  for  it ;  yet  since  we  under- 
stand the  owners  thereof  were  fled  for  fear  of 


like  quantity  of  corn,  English  meal,  or  any 
other  commodities  we  had,  to  pleasure  them 
withal." 

It  must  be  confessed,  the  compensation  con- 
templated was  rather  scanty,  according  to  our 
modern  notions  of  justice,  and  not  at  all  con- 
formable to  the  spirit  of  the  Mosaic  code,  which 
upon  many  occasions  they  so  rigidly  respected. 
"  If  a  man  steal  an  ox,  or  a  sheep,  and  kill  it, 
or  sell  it,  he  shall  restore  five  oxen  for  an  ox, 
and  four  sheep  for  a  sheep."  "  If  money  or 
stuff  be  stolen  out  of  a  man's  house,  if  the  thief 
be  found,  let  him  pay  double." 

The  granaries  were  spoiled,  it  may  be  re- 
membered, in  the  winter  season.  The  corn 
was  probably  stored  for  winter  food,  when 
game  was  scarce,  and  all  substances  suitable 
for  sustenance  difficult  to  procure.  In  sum- 
mer, when  the  compensation  was  proposed,  and 
all  the  means  of  subsistence  abounded,  a  bush- 
el of  grain  would  be  much  lessened  in  value. 
But  a  grain  for  a  grain  was  all  the  Pilgrims 
offered  ;  for  the  "  best  things"  taken  out  of  the 
houses,  and  for  the  violation  of  their  graves, 
not  even  an  empty  apology.  Yet  the  Indians 
gave  them  cordial  reception  and  bountiful  en- 
tertainment. It  is  quite  possible,  nevertheless, 
that- a  secret  sense  of  the  short-coming  of  their 
guests  lurked  beneath  this  hospitality.  For 
they  were  a  shrewd  people,  and,  as  Winslow 
said,  "  quick  of  apprehension,  ripe-witted, 
just." 

It  is  true,  Elder  Cushman  puts  a  better  co- 
lour on  this  affair.  He  says,  that  "  though  in 
time  of  some  hardship,  we  found  (travelling 
abroad,)  some  eight  bushels  of  corn  hid  up  in 
a  cave,  and  knew  no  owners  of  it,  yet  after- 
wards hearing  of  the  owners  of  it,  we  gave 
them  (in  their  estimation,)  double  the  value  of 
it."  But  as,  perchance,  through  misinforma- 
tion, for  he  was  then  in  England,  he  has  dimi- 
nished the  quantity  of  the  corn,  so,  for  aught 
we  know,  he  may  have  augmented  the  com- 
pensation. Winslow,  who  bore  the  message 
to  Massasoyt,  and  recorded  it,  is  better  author- 
ity. And  the  narrative  attributed  to  him  and 
Bradford,  expressly  states,  that,  meeting  at 
Nauset  "  one  of  those  whose  corn  we  had  for- 
merly found,  we  promised  him  restitution,  and 
desired  him  either  to  come  to  Patuxet  for  satis- 
faction, or  else  we  would  bring  them  so  much 
corn  again."  Certainly,  the  transaction  speaks 
well  for  the  temper  of  the  Indians.  We  shall 
see,  presently,  how  their  Christian  neighbours 
compare  with  them  in  this  particular. 

Peace,  in  Plymouth  colony,  was  always 
short-lived.  But  two  months  after  these  friend- 
ly manifestations,  it  experienced  an  unhappy 
interruption.  The  Pilgrims  had  attached  to 
their  service,  as  interpreter,  a  native  of  Cape 
Cod,  named  Squanto  or  Tisquantum.    He  was 


us,  our  desire  was  either  to  pay  them  with  the  |  one  of  those  unfortunate  creatures  whom  Hunt 
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had  kidnapped,  and  carried  as  slaves  to  the 
south  of  Europe.  By  some  means,  this  man 
found  his  way  to  England,  and  thence,  by  way 
of  Newfoundland,  home  again.  His  detention 
in  England  had  been  long  enough  to  give  him 
sufficient  knowledge  of  their  language  to  ren- 
der him  useful  to  the  Pilgrims.  They  set  a 
high  value  on  his  services,  and,  notwithstand- 
ing the  grievous  wrongs  he  had  endured  from 
the  pale-faces,  he  proved  to  them  a  most  faith- 
ful servant  and  friend.  He  had  been  sent  on 
an  embassy  to  Aspinet,  the  sachem  of  Nauset, 
and  thence  had  proceeded  to  Namaschet — now 
Middleborough — to  learn  the  truth  of  a  rumour 
that  his  king,  Massasoyt,  had  been  driven  from 
his  dominion  by  the  Narragansets.  While  he 
was  gone,  Hobbamock,  a  friendly  Indian,  ar- 
rived at  Plymouth  with  the  news,  that  Corbi- 
tant,  a  disaffected  chief  of  Massasoyt's,  was  in 
rebellion,  being  opposed  to  the  friendly  rela- 
tions established  between  the  king  and  the  co- 
lony, that  he  had  seized  Tisquantum,  and  pro- 
bably put  him  to  death.  The  military  ardour 
of  the  Pilgrims  was  immediately  kindled. 

"  Upon  this  news,  the  company  assembled 
together,  and  resolved  on  the  morrow  to  send 
ten  men  armed  to  Namaschet,  and  Hobbamock 
for  their  guide,  to  revenge  the  supposed  death 
of  Tisquantum  on  Coubatant,  our  bitter  ene- 
my." 

"  On  the  morrow  we  set  out  ten  men,  arm- 
ed, who  took  their  journey  as  aforesaid  ;  but 
the  day  proved  very  wet.    When  we  supposed 
we  were  within  three  or  four  miles  of  Namas- 
chet, we  went  out  of  the  way,  and  stayed  there 
till  night,  because  we  would  not  be  discovered. 
There  we  consulted  what  to  do ;  and  thinking 
best  to  beset  [Coubatant's]  house  at  midnight, 
each  was  appointed  his  task  by  the  captain, 
[Standish,]  all  our  men  encouraging  one  ano- 
ther to  the  utmost  of  their  power.    By  night 
our  guide  lost  his  way,  which  much  discour- 
aged our  men,  being  we  were  wet,  and  weary 
of  our  arms.    But  one  of  our  men,  having 
been  before  at  Namaschet,  brought  us  into  the 
way  again.    Before  we  came  to  the  town,  we 
sat  down  and  ate  such  as  our  knapsacks  afford- 
ed.   That  being  done,  we  threw  them  aside, 
and  all  such  things  as  might  hinder  us,  and  so 
went  on  and  beset  the  house,  according  to  our 
last  resolution.    Those  that  entered  demanded 
if  Coubatant  were  not  there  ;  but  fear  had  be- 
reft the  savages  of  speech.    We  charged  them 
not  to  stir  ;  for  if  Coubatant  were  not  there,  we 
would  not  meddle  with  them.    If  he  were,  we 
came  principally  for  him,  to  be  avenged  on 
him  for  the  supposed  death  of  Tisquantum,  and 
other  matters  ;  but,  howsoever,  we  would  not 
at  all  hurt  their  women  or  children.  Notwith- 
standing, some  of  them  pressed  out  at  a  private 
door,  and  escaped,  but  with  some  wounds.  At 
length,  perceiving  our  principal  ends,  they  told 
us  that  Coubatant  was  returned  [home  to  Matta- 
puyst]  with  all  his  train,  and  that  Tisquantum 
was  yet  living,  and  in  the  town  ;  offering  some 
tobacco,  others  such  as  they  had  to  eat.  In 
this  hurly-burly  we  discharged  two  pieces  at 
random,  [in  the  dark,]  which  much  terrified  all 
the  inhabitants,  except  Tisquantum  and  Toka- 
mahamon  ;  who,  though  they  knew  not  our 
end  in  coming,  yet  assured  them  of  our  hones- 
ty, that  we  would  not  hurt  them.    Those  boys 


that  were  in  the  house,  seeing  our  care  of  wo- 
men, often  cried,  neen  squaes  !  that  is  to  say, 
I  am  a  woman  ;  the  women  also,  hanging 
upon  Hobbamock,  calling  him  towam,  that  is, 
friend.  But,  to  be  short,  we  kept  them  we 
had,  and  made  them  make  a  fire,  that  we  might 
see  to  search  the  house.  In  the  meantime, 
Hobbamock  gat  on  the  top  of  the  house,  and 
called  Tisquantum  and  Tokamahamon,  which 
came  unto  us  accompanied  with  others,  some 
armed,  and  others  naked.  Those  that  had 
bows  and  arrows,  we  took  them  away,  promis- 
ing them  again  when  it  was  day.  The  house 
we  took,  for  our  better  safeguard,  but  released 
those  we  had  taken,  manifesting  whom  we 
came  for,  and  wherefore. 

"  On  the  next  morning,  we  marched  into  the 
midst  of  the  town,  and  went  to  the  house  of 
Tisquantum  to  breakfast." 

Not  finding  any  pretext  for  farther  visiting 
their  wrath  upon  the  terrified  and  innocent  in- 
habitants of  Namaschet,  on  account  of  the  sup- 
posed death  of  Tisquantum,  these  magnani- 
mous men  satisfied  themselves  with  merely 
denouncing  summary  vengeance  upon  them, 
should  they  at  any  time  hereafter  give  them 
provocation  ;  and,  to  make  amends  for  having 
wounded  some  of  them,  they  generously  pro- 
mised, that,  if  the  wounded  would  come  to  Ply- 
mouth, "  their  surgeon  should  heal  them." 

What  foundation  there  was  for  the  rumour 
upon  which  this  ill-advised  expedition  was  set 
on  foot,  it  is  difficult  to  say,  but  we  find,  only 
eighteen  months  after,  that,  on  the  sickness  of 
Massasoyt,  Corbitant  was  expected  to  succeed 
him  in  authority.  Then  the  Pilgrims  thought 
it  advisable  to  cultivate  his  favour.  "  Although 
he  were  but  a  hollow-hearted  friend  toward  us, 
I  [Edward  Winslow,]  thought  no  time  so  fit  as 
this  to  enter  into  more  friendly  terms  with 
him,  and  the  rest  of  the  sachims  thereabout ; 
hoping,  through  the  blessing  of  God,  it  would* 
be  a  means  to  settle  their  affections  towards  us ; 
and  though  it  were  somewhat  dangerous,  in 
respect  of  our  personal  safety,  because  myself 
and  Hobbamock  had  been  employed  upon  [the 
preceding]  service  against  him,  which  he  might 
now  fitly  revenge ;  yet  esteeming  it  the  best 
means,  leaving  the  event  to  God  in  his  mercy, 
I  resolved  to  put  it  in  practice,  if  Master  Ham- 
den  and  Hobbamock  durst  attempt  it  with 
me." 

It  seemed  as  though  no  experience  could  ex- 
pel from  the  minds  of  the  Pilgrims  the  preju- 
dices they  had  imbibed  in  Europe  against  the 
natives  of  America.  They  were  ever  disposed 
to  regard  them  as  the  impersonation  of  vio- 
lence and  falsehood. 

Winslow  met  with  Corbitant  before  he  reach- 
ed his  residence,  and  received  an  earnest  invi- 
tation to  lodge  with  him  at  Mattapuyst.  Per- 
sonal intercourse  seems  to  have  had  its  usual 
effect,  and  softened  the  heart  of  the  Puritan,  at 
least  for  the  time,  towards  his  hospitable  host. 

"  I  had  much  conference  with  him,  he  being 
a  notable  politician,  yet  full  of  merry  jests  and 
squibs,  and  never  better  pleased  than  when  the 
like  are  returned  upon  him  again."  This  must 
have  been  a  rare  spectacle,  not  easy  to  imag- 
ine. The  straight-laced  Puritan  and  the  " 
of  the  woods,"  bandying  their  "  merry  jests 
and  squibs."    It  had  been  well  were  all  their 


shots  as  harmless.  But  the  Indian  asked  some 
significant  questions.  "  He  demanded  how  we 
durst  come  so  far  into  the  country  ?  I  answer- 
ed, Where  was  true  love,  there  was  no  fear  ; 
and  my  heart  was  so  upright  towards  them, 
that  for  mine  own  part  I  was  fearless  to  come 
amongst  them.  But,  said  he,  if  your  love  be 
such,  and  it  bring  forth  such  fruits,  how  com- 
eth  it  to  pass,  that  when  we  come  to  Patuxet, 
you  stand  upon  your  guard,  with  the  mouths 
of  your  pieces  presented  towards  us  ?  Where- 
upon I  answered,  it  was  the  most  honourable 
and  respective  entertainment  we  could  give 
them  ;  it  being  an  order  amongst  us  so  to  re- 
ceive our  best  respected  friends  ;  and  as  it  was 
used  on  the  land,  so  the  ships  observed  it  also 
at  sea,  which  Hobbamock  knew  and  had  seen 
observed. 

But,  shaking  the  head,  he  answered,  that 
he  liked  not  such  salutations." 

They  had  also  some  discourse  on  religion, 
no  less  delightful  to  them,  than  comfortable 
to  us."  Winslow  concludes  the  account  by 
telling  us,  that  "  here  they  remained  only  that 
night,  but  never  had  better  entertainment 
amongst  any  of  them." 

It  certainly  looks  as  if  peace  might  have 
been  maintained  with  such  a  people,  had  true 
wisdom  presided  at  the  councils  of  the  Pil- 
grims. 

(To  be  continued.) 

A  Wonder  in  South  Africa. — The  Mis- 
sionary committee  having  sent  out  a  forge,  we 
were  able  more  effectually  to  meet  the  wants 
of  the  Namacquas,  and  render  them  assistance. 
After  the  erection  of  the  smithy,  all  the  people 
were  anxious  to  see  the  operations  about  to 
take  place.  When  the  bellows  was  blown, 
and  the  fire  began  to  blaze,  they  laid  their 
hands  on  their  mouths  in  wonder ;  but  when 
the  iron  was  taken  out,  and  the  hammer  appli- 
ed, the  sparks  dispersed  them,  and  they  ran  in 
all  directions,  shouting,  "  Wonderful  !  wonder- 
ful !  I  never  saw  any  thing  like  that  before ; 
the  fire  flies  after  us,"&c.  As  soon  as  the 
iron  was  again  in  the  fire,  they  returned,  look- 
ing on  the  smith  with  a  kind  of  jealous  awe  ; 
and  they  evidently  considered  him  superior  to 
any  individual  they  had  ever  seen.  When  the 
iron  was  again  placed  on  the  anvil,  they  began 
to  look  for  a  hiding  place,  some  squatting  be- 
hind a  door,  others  creeping  together  into  a 
corner,  while  many  fled  to  a  distance. — Shaw's 
Memorial  of  South  Africa. 


Woman's  Kindness. 

F.  Grummet,  member  of  Parliament,  relates 
the  following  incident,  which  occurred  while  he 
was  passing  through  a  small  village  near 
Rochefort,  (France,)  as  a  prisoner  under  a 
military  escort : 

"  I  had  obtained  a  fresh  supply  of  canvass 
for  my  feet,  which  were  much  blistered,  and 
extremely  sore  ;  but  this  was  soon  worn  out, 
and  I  suffered  dreadfully.  About  noon  we 
halted  in  the  market  place  of  a  small  town, 
bearing  eVery  mark  of  antiquity — I  think  it  was 
Melle — to  rest  and  refresh.  To  escape  the 
sun,  I  took  my  seat  on  an  old  tea  chest,  stand- 
ing in  front  of  a  huckster's  shop,  and  removed 
my  tattered  moccasins.    While  doing  this,  an 
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elderly  lady  came  out  of  the  shop,  accom- 
panied by  a  young  girl  very  prettily  dressed, 
and  '  Pauvregarc.on  !'  '  Pauvre  prisonnier  !'* 
were  uttered  by  both.  The  girl,  with  tears  in 
her  eyes,  looked  at  my  lacerated  feet,  and 
then,  without  saying  a  word,  returned  to  the 
house.  In  a  few  minutes  she  reappeared  ;  but 
her  finery  had  been  taken  off*,  and  she  carried 
a  large  bowl  of  warm  water  in  her  hands.  In 
a  moment  the  bowl  was  placed  before  me  ;  she 
motioned  me  to  put  in  my  feet,  which  I  did  and 
down  she  went  upon  her  knees,  and  washed 
them  in  the  most  tender  manner.  O,  what  a 
luxury  was  that  half  hour  !  the  elder  female 
brought  me  food,  while  the  younger,  having 
performed  her  office,  wrapped  up  my  feet  in 
soft  linen,  and  then  fitted  on  a  pair  of  her  mo- 
ther's shoes. 

*  Hail,  woman,  hail !  last  formed  in  Eden's  bowers, 
'Mid  humming  streams,  and  fragrance-breathing  flow- 
ers; 

Thou  art,  'mid  light  and  gloom,  through  good  and  ill, 
Creator's  glory — man's  chief  blessing  still. 
Thou  calm'st  our   thoughts,  as  halycons  calm  the 
sea, 

Sooth'st  in  distress,  when  servile  minions  flee; 
And,  O  !  without  thy  sun-bright  smiles  below, 
Life  were  a  night,  and  earth  a  waste  of  wo !' 

"  During  the  process  above-mentioned,  num- 
bers had  collected  round,  and  stood  silently 
witnessing  so  angelic  an  act  of  charity.  *  Eu- 
lalie'  heeded  them  not ;  but  when  her  task  was 
finished,  she  raised  her  head  and  a  sweet  smile 
of  gratified  pleasure  beamed  on  her  face." 

*  "  Poor  boy  !"    "  Poor  prisoner." 

Slave  Ship  "  Pons." 

Extracts  from  Letters  respecting  the  capture 
of  the  Slave  Ship  "  Pons"  on  the  Coast  of 
Africa,  and  the  Landing  of  the  Captured 
Slaves  in  Liberia,  on  the  IGth  of  Twelfth 
month,  1845. 

(Concluded  from  page  255.) 

From  Dr.  Lugenheel  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
American  Colonization  Society. 
"Monrovia,  Liberia,  December  29, 1845." 
"  Commander  Bell,  of  the  U.  S.  Ship  York- 
town,  has  succeeded  in  capturing  a  slave  ship, 
with  a  large  number  of  slaves  on  board — the 
barque  '  Pons,'  of  Philadelphia — the  vessel  in 
which  I  send  this  letter.  She  was  taken  at 
sea,  in  latitude  about  three  degrees  south,  three 
days  out  from  Cabinda,  at  which  place  the 
slaves  were  shipped.  The  inhuman  being  who 
had  charge  of  her  is  an  Italian.  He  came  over 
from  Rio,  in  the  barque,  as  passenger, — the 
vessel  being  in  command  of  the  former  mate, 
an  American,  who  gave  her  up  to  her  new 
owner  after  their  arrival  on  the  coast.  The 
Italian  captain  was  brought  to  this  place  in  her 
as  a  .prisoner,  and  was  here  released  by  the 
officer  who  had  charge  of  her.  He  remained 
at  this  place  two  or  three  days,  then  went  to 
visit  his  old  acquaintance,  Canot,'  at  Cape 
Mount,  from  which  place  he  took  passage  in 
the  '  Roanoke,'  for  South  America.  He  has 
been  engaged  in  the  slave  trade  twenty-one 
years — has  been  taken  six  times  by  English 
cruisers,  but  has  made  many  successful  voya- 
ges." 

"  There  were  upwards  of  nine  hundred 


slaves  on  board  when  the  *  Pons'  was  captur-  , 
ed  ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  vigilence  of 
one  of  her  majesty's  cruisers,  five  hundred 
more  would  have  been  stowed  in  the  hold — 
which  information  I  derived  from  the  Italian 
captain  himself.  She  arrived  at  this  place  in 
the  command  of  Lieut.  Cogdell,  on  the  15th 
instant ;  and  on  the  following  day,  I  succeeded 
in  landing  all  the  recaptives  who  were  on 
board,  seven  hundred  and  fi fly-six  in  number, 
upwards  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  having  died 
during  the  passage  of  fourteen  days  from  Ca- 
binda to  this  place.  Many  of  those  whom  I 
received  were  in  a  dying  condilion,  and  about 
thirty  have  died  since  they  were  landed.  The 
large  majority  of  those  whom  I  received  were 
boys,  from  ten  to  twenty  years  of  age  ;  only 
forty-seven  girls  in  the  company." 

"  I  have  disposed  of  more  than  six  hundred 
of  them  to  responsible  persons  in  the  colony, 
including  one  hundred  whom  I  placed  in  the 
care  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Mission.  I  shall  probably  dispose 
of  the  remainder  in  a  few  days.  Being  desir- 
ous to  pursue  the  wisest  and  most  judicious 
course  I  possibly  could  with  these  rescued  vic- 
tims of  the  abominable  traffic,  I  have  been  very 
particular  in  disposing  of  them  to  responsible 
persons ;  and  I  have  refused  to  let  several  per- 
sons, who  applied  to  me,  have  any  of  them, 
who,  I  feared,  would  not  treat  them  well.  1 
have  required  a  written  obligation  from  every 
person  with  whom  I  placed  any  of  them,  in 
which  they  bind  themselves  to  present  them, 
well  clothed,  before  the  probate  court  at  its 
next  session,  to  be  held  on  the  first  Monday  in 
February,  in  order  to  have  them  bound  agree- 
ably to  the  laws  of  the  commonwealth." 

Extract  from  a  communication  from  J.  B. 
Benham. 

"  Monrovia,  Dec.  17th,  1845." 
"  In  company  with  Governor  Roberts,  Judge 
Benedict,  Dr.  Lugenbeel  and  W.  B.  Hoyt,  I 
proceeded  to  the  captured  vessel,  where  we 
saw  and  heard  what  beggars  all  description. 
From  Lieutenant  Cogdell,  having  charge  of 
the  vessel,  we  learned  that  when  she  was  first 
seen  she  raised  American  colours,  under  the 
impression  that  the  vessel  in  chase  was  a  Bri- 
tish cruiser ;  but  discovering  her  mistake,  im- 
mediately hoisted  the  Portuguese  flag.  On 
boarding  her  and  demanding  of  the  captain  his 
papers,  he  replied,  '  I  have  thrown  them  over- 
board.' '  What  is  your  cargo  ?'  '  About  nine 
hundred  slaves!'  On  further  examination  it 
was  found  that  she  had  shipped  nine  hundred 
and  thirteen,  probably  between  the  ages  of 
eight  and  thirty,  embracing  forty-seven  girls  ; 
that  about  twenty  had  died,  after  being  at  sea 
but  three  days.  She  narrowly  escaped  a  Bri- 
tish cruiser,  and  was  bound  to  Rio  Janeiro, 
South  America.  Her  name  is  1  Pons,  of  Phila- 
delphia.' Was  that  name  ever  so  disgraced 
before  1    Will  it  ever  be  so  again  ! !" 

"  The  lieutenant  had  been  fourteen  days 
coming  up,  and  during  that  time  they  had  lost 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty.  One  in  a  fit  of 
desperation  had  jumped  overboard,  as  many 
others  probably  would  have  done  if  they  had 
had  the  opportunity.  Such  was  the  stench, 
that  we  remained  but  a  few  moments  on  board 


— long  enough,  however,  to  see  something  of 
the  indescribable  horrors  of  the  abominable  Afri- 
can Slave  Trade  ?  It  was  supposed  that  a 
thermometer  would  range  at  100  or  120  in  the 
hold.  Though  I  did  not  go  down,  I  saw  that, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  they  were  in  a  state  of 
entire  nudity.  Several  were  in  a  dying  con- 
dition, and  many  others  were  so  emaciated 
that  their  skin  literally  cleaved  to  their  bones. 
Others  again  had  worn  ' their  skin  through, 
producing  putrid  ulcers  which  fed  swarms  of 
flies." 

"  The  sailors  pointed  me  to  a  group  of  three 
little  boys,  under  the  bow  of  the  long  boat  on 
deck.  One  of  them  was  probably  eight  years 
of  age,  and  almost  in  a  dying  state,  and  had 
been  pining  away  for  the  last  six  days.  Two 
others,  perhaps  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age, 
were  sitting  by  him,  one  on  either  side,  watch- 
ing him  with  a  great  deal  of  apparent  sympathy, 
and  administering  to  him  as  they  were  able. 
They  had  procured  a  small  quantity  of  oakum, 
with  which  they  had  made  his  bed,  and  a  small 
piece  of  muslin  for  his  pillow.  They  did  not  leave 
him  night  or  day,  and  the  sailors  always  found 
one  of  them  awake.  Through  an  interpreter  I 
commended  them  for  their  kindness  to  the  little 
sufferer,  and  promised  to  take  them  to  live 
with  me,  and  that  they  should  bring  with  them 
their  sick  companion.  I  gave  each  a  slip  of 
paper  with  my  name,  directing  them  to  keep 
them,  so  that  I  might  know  them  when  they 
landed.  The  elder  boys  are  brothers,  the 
younger  was  from  the  same  tribe." 

"  During  the  night  the  little  sick  boy  died, 
as  did  also  several  others,  and  was  thrown  into 
the  sea.  When  the  brothers  arrived  near  the 
beach  they  plunged  into  the  water  (as  all  the 
captives  were  required  to  do)  and  washed  them- 
selves, but  came  out  with  the  slips  of  paper 
clenched  in  their  hands.  One  of  these  we 
have  named  John  Wesley,  the  other,  David  A. 
Shepard,  and  have  taken  them  to  educate." 

"  On  arriving  at  the  beach,  small  quantities 
of  buiscuit  and  water  were  given  to  the  suffer- 
ers. When  it  was  supposed  the  danger  of  de- 
pletion was  over,  water  was  poured  into  a 
log  canoe,  into  which  they  plunged  like  hungry 
pigs  into  a  trough — the  stronger  faring  the 
best.  Near  where  I  sat  was  a  small  pool  of 
brackish  water,  in  a  state  of  stagnation  ;  alto- 
gether unfit  to  be  drunk  ;  but  on  their  discov- 
ering it,  they  plunged  into  it,  swallowing  its 
black  contents  with  great  avidity." 

"  Several  of  the  citizens  succeeded  with 
threats  and  whips,  finally  in  driving  them  from 
it.  In  walking  a  half  a  mile  along  the  beach, 
several  of  them  lay  down  to  die,  but  were  car- 
ried along  by  their  suffering  companions,  or 
the  citizens." 

From  Susan  II.  Benham. 

"Monrovia,  Dec.  17th,  1845." 
"  Permit  me  to  say  a  word  concerning  (he 
children  which  have  so  recently  been  re-cap- 
turcd  and  brought  to  this  Colony.  I  speak 
particularly  of  the  children,  because  they  are 
under  our  own  immediate  observation.  Others, 
much  more  adequate  to  the  task,  have  already 
described  the  horror  and  suffering  on  board 
the  ship,  (as  far  as  it  can  be  given,)  who  were 
eye-witnesses  of  the   extreme   anguish  and 
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misery  realized  by  the  poor  unfortunate  crea- 
tures." 

"  Much  might  be  said  with  regard  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  officers,  and  citizens  of  this  Co- 
lony, for  their  promptness  in  relieving  the 
■wants  of  those  who  were  •  ready  to  perish,' 
and  like  the  good  Samaritan,  bound  up  their 
wounds,  and  took  them  to  their  own  homes." 

"  A  large  portion  of  the  re-captives  were 
young  persons  of  both  sexes,  between  the  ages  of 
eight  and  eighteen.  Among  the  number  are 
47  girls." 

From  the  Monrovia  Herald  of  December 
28th,  1845. 

"  They  were  landed  on  Tuesday,  when 
nearly  the  whole  population  collected  on  the 
beach  to  witness  the  sight.  The  colonists  with 
the  exception  of  a  very  few,  had  never  witness- 
ed such  a  spectacle  before.  The  slaves  were 
much  emaciated,  and  so  debilitated  that  many 
of  them  found  difficulty  in  getting  out  of  the 
boats.  Such  a  spectacle  of  misery  and  wretch- 
edness, inflicted  by  a  lawless  and  ferocious 
cupidity,  so  excited  our  people,  that  it  became  un-_ 
safe  for  the  captain  of  the  slaver  (who  had  come 
to  look  on)  to  remain  at  the  beach.  Eight 
slaves  died  in  the  harbour  before  they  were 
landed,  and  their  bodies  were  thrown  overboard. 
The  prize  master  says,  as  soon  as  a  slave  be- 
came helpless,  through  debility  or  sickness, 
those  nearest  would  throttle  him,  in  order  that, 
his  body  removed,  they  would  have  more  room. 
They  were  all,  men  and  women,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  two  or  three  called  headmen,  landed 
in  a  state  of  perfect  nudity  !" 

"  Doctor  Lugenbeel,  the  United  States  agent 
has  put  them  all  out  with  different  persons,  who 
have  taken  them  as  apprentices.  Those  under 
age  will  be  apprenticed  under  the  apprentice 
act  of  the  colony,  and  adults  will  be  bound  for 
seven  years." 

Note. — Several  parts  of  this  slaver  were 
measured  by  Enoch  Lewis,  of  New  Garden, 
Chester  Co.,  Pa.,  on  the  1 8th  of  Fourth  month, 
1846,  while  she  was  lying  in  the  Delaware 
near  the  Navy  Yard.  The  part  of  the  round- 
house, in  which  47  female  slaves  were  confined, 
he  found  was  11  feet  4  inches  by  8  feet  6  in- 
ches, and  the  height  6  feet.  On  each  side 
were  two  tiers,  three  in  a  tier,  of  spaces  proba- 
bly designed  as  berths,  which  were  each  about 
half  the  length  of  the  room,  two  feet  wide, 
and  the  two  upper  ones  in  each  tier  2  feet  3 
inches  high.  The  berths  on  the  level  of  the 
floor  were  only  eighteen  inches  in  height. 

The  hold  measured  in  all  100  feet  in  length, 
and  was  25  feet  8  inches  in  its  widest  part. 
The  casks  were  still  there,  but  he  was  informed 
that  they  had  been  covered  with  bags  of  farina, 
the  food  of  the  slaves,  and  that  old  coarse  mat- 
ting was  spread  over  these  bags,  thus  forming 
a  platform  on  which  the  male  slaves  were 
stowed.  When  these  "bags  and  mats  were 
there,  the  height  of  the  hold  occupied  by  the 
slaves,  and  the  air  to  support  them,  could  not 
have  been  more  than  about  6  feet.  The  area 
of  the  platform  was  found,  by  computation,  not 
to  exceed  1720  feet ;  and,  as  850  slaves  were 
stowed  there,  each  slave  must  have  had  only 
2  square  feet,  or  a  square  space  17  inches  in 
the  side.    If  they  had  lain  side  by  side,  and 


each  occupied  15  inches  in  width  and  5  feet  in  1 
length,  286  of  them  would  have  filled  up  the 
whole  space.    This  we  observe  was  only  about 
one-third  of  their  actual  number. 

He  found,  by  calculation,  that,  when  the 
hatches  were  closed,  they  would  breathe  all  the 
air  in  the  hold  twice  over  in  an  hour.  There 
were  but  two  apertures  for  the  admission  of 


fresh  air.  One  of  these  near  the  middle  of  the 
deck,  was  6  feet  9  inches  by  7  feet — and  the 
other  was  3  feet  9  inches  by  3  feet  6  inches, 
with  a  step  ladder  occupying  a  small  part  of  it. 
The  area  of  these  two  openings  was  about  60 
square  feet,  and  these  appeared  to  furnish  the 
only  means  of  ventilating  this  pestilential  re- 
ceptacle of  850  human  beings. 


For  "The  Friend." 

HISTORY 
OF  THE  RELIGIOUS  PROGRESS  OF  THE 

"People  called  Quakers"  in  Pennsylvania. 

BY  SAMUEL  SMITH. 
(Continued  from  page  254.) 

1721. — In  the  year  1721,  Margaret  Lang- 
dale,  from  England,  visited  the  meetings  of 
Friends  in  these  provinces,  and  the  continent 
{She  afterwards  married  Samuel  Preston,  of 
Philadelphia,  and  was  long  an  eminent  preach, 
er  in  that  city.]  Elizabeth  Teague,  from  Phi 
ladelphia,  went  with  her  to  New  England. 
Zacchary  Jesse,  from  West  Jersey,  also  this 
year  went  to  New  England  in  the  same  ser- 
vice. 

Now  also  came  to  visit  these  provinces  in 
the  work  of  the  ministry,  John  Fothergill,  on 
his  second  visit,  and  with  him  Lawrence  King. 
Their  faithful  services  were  to  general  satisfac- 
tion. 

On  the  24th  of  the  month  called  October, 
this  year,  died  Anthony  Morris,  of  Philadel- 
phia. He  came  over  among  the  settlers  of 
West  New  Jersey,  about  the  year  1680,  and 
fixed  at  Burlington  for  several  years.  Then 
removing  to  Philadelphia,  it  became  the  place 
of  his  residence  the  remaining  part  of  his  life. 
His  services  among  the  settlers  were  consider- 
able, several  ways,  as  a  member  and  minister 
of  the  meeting  at  Philadelphia.  He  continued 
in  good  esteem  till  his  death,  near  forty  years. 

About  this  time  died  also  William  Baldwin, 
of  Bucks  county,  Pennsylvania.  He  had  an 
eminent,  deep,  and  reaching  ministry.  He  was 
in  great  esteem  in  the  Society  of  his  Friends, 
and  well  beloved  by  his  neighbours. 

1725. — In  November,  this  year,  died  Tho- 
mas Lightfoot,  of  New  Garden,  Pennsylvania. 
He  came  there  to  settle  from  Ireland  in 
the  year  1716.  He  had  an  eminent  public 
testimony,  and  travelled  some  in  the  faith- 
ful exercise  of  it ;  was  greatly  beloved  for 
his  piety  and  virtue ;  left  a  general  good  char- 
acter behind  him,  and  was  called  from  works 
to  rewards  in  an  advanced  age. 


CHAP.  XIX. — Account  of  the  establishment  of  the 
affirmation  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  on  its 
present  footing.  The  address  of  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ing of  these  provinces  to  King  George  I.  on  that  oc- 
casion. A  cautionary  epistle  from  Friends  in  Lon- 
don respecting  the  affirmation.  Deaths  and  char- 
acters of  several  considerable  settlers  and  eminent 
persons. 


1725. — Though,  (as  we  may  have  seen  in 
the  foregoing  parts  of  this  work,)  an  ample 
colony  of  honest,  industrious,  and  wealthy  per- 
sons removed  themselves  and  families  into 
Pennsylvania,  and  by  the  blessing  of  Provi- 
dence on  their  endeavours,  have  since  made  a 
considerable  addition  to  the  English  empire, 
without  any  charge  to  the  crown,  many  of 
whom  would  never  have  ventured  upon  such 
an  enterprize,  had  it  not  been  with  a  view  of 
enjoying  not  only  the  franchises  and  immuni- 
ties granted  them  by  charter,  but  such  further 
rights  and  privileges  as  might  best  suit  their 
circumstances,  as  differing  in  several  points 
from  some  other  protestants,  particularly  in 
the  case  of  swearing,  which  the  Proprietary 
and  first  purchasers,  (some  of  whom  were  not 
Quakers,)  on  the  5th  day  of  the  month  called 
May,  1682,  did  conclude  should  be  supplied 
by  solemnly  promising  to  speak  the  truth,  &c. 
And  at  the  first  General  Assembly  held  at 
Chester,  for  this  province  and  the  counties  an- 
nexed, on  the  7th  of  December  in  the  said  year 
1682,  the  same  passed  into  a  law ;  and  on  the 
10th  day  of  the  month  called  March,  1682-3,  it 
was  by  the  Proprietor,  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  freemen  of  this  province  and  territo- 
ries, agreed  not  to  be  altered  or  repealed  without 
the  consent  of  the  governor,  and  six  parts  in 
seven  of  the  Council  and  Assembly.  After- 
wards, when  Col.  Fletcher  was  governor  under 
the  immediate  direction  of  the  crown,  the  same 
form  of  affirmation  by  a  solemn  promise  was 
established  here,  and  confirmed  at  home  in  the 
year  1694,  instead  of  an  oath  ;  and  so  it  was 
practised  in  all  cases  after  the  Proprietary  was 
restored  to  his  government  in  the  year  1696, 
which  was  since  the  statute  that  first  enacted 
the  affirmation  in  England. 

After  the  Proprietary's  re-assuming  his  gov- 
ernment, the  laws  were  revised  in  1700  and 
1701,  and  this  about  the  manner  of  giving  evi- 
dence, with  divers  others,  were  remitted  to 
Queen  Anne  in  Council  in  1705,  and  was  re- 
ferred to  the  consideration  of  Northey,  then 
Attorney  General,  who  did  not  object  to  the 
form  of  words,  or  legal  effect  of  solemnly  pro- 
mising, &c,  instead  of  an  oath  or  other  affir- 
mation ;  but  his  opinion  was  to  repeal  the  said 
act,  because  the  punishment  of  wilfully  falsify- 
ing that  solemn  promise  was  extended  further 
than  the  law  of  England  required ;  which 
thereupon  was  repealed  accordingly. 

The  People  called  Quakers  continued  in  the 
enjoyment  of  this  fundamental  right,  for  above 
twenty  years,  with  good  success,  until  the  said 
repeal ;  but  that  occasioned  them  for  several 
years  to  labour  under  many  difficulties ;  and 
divers  essays  were  from  time  to  time  made  for 
reviving  the  aforesaid  privilege  ;  but  one  thing 
or  another  interposed,  so  that  their  endeavours 
did  not  fully  take  effect  till  the  year  .1725, 
when  an  act  prescribing  the  forms  of  declara- 
tion of  fidelity,  abjuration  and  affirmation,  in- 
stead of  the  forms  before  required  in  such 
cases,  having  passed  here,  the  same  was  rati- 
fied by  the  King  in  Council,  and  thereby  be- 
came  perpetual.  In  like  manner  many  em- 
barrassments and  difficulties  attended  the  Peo- 
ple called  Quakers,  from  time  to  time,  in  New 
Jersey,  upon  the  same  account,  though  the 
equity  of  their  right  to  an  affirmation  in  their 
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own  form  was  as  old  as  the  constitution,  and, 
in  fact,  the  original  settlement  of  the  province 
in  a  great  measure  depended  upon  it.  Yet 
methods  were  found  to  put  a  considerable  in- 
terruption to  this  just  and  reasonable  privilege, 
which  at  length  finally  terminated  in  the  act 
of  the  first  of  George  II.,  which  act  was  con- 
firmed and  rendered  perpetual  by  the  King  in 
Council,  the  4th  of  the  month  called  May, 
1732. 

The  Assembly  of  the  province  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  the  People  called  Quakers,  from 
their  Yearly  Meeting  of  this  year,  separately 
addressed  the  King,  to  manifest  their  gratitude 
for  his  confirmation  of  the  affirmation  act  of 
Pennsylvania. 

That  from  the  Yearly  Meeting  was  as  fol- 
loweth : 

"  To  our  gracious  Sovereign,  George,  King  of 
Great  Britain,  &c. 

"  The  humble  address  of  his  protestant  sub- 
jects, called  Quakers,  from  their  Yearly 
Meeting  held  at  Philadelphia,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Pennsylvania,  the  2lst  day  of  the 
Seventh  month,  One  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five : 

"  In  an  humble  sense  of  the  many  blessings 
and  virtues  which  flow  from  the  Divine  Being 
to  mankind,  we  cannot  but  see  and  acknow- 
ledge them  to  be  in  a  peculiar  manner  dispens- 
ed to  nations  and  people  over  whom  he  hath 
been  pleased  to  establish  so  gracious  a  prince, 
great  in  his  goodness  and  love  to  his  .people, 
great  in  the  benignity  of  his  reign,  which 
reaches  to  the  most  distant  of  his  subjects,  and 
great  in  the  sight  of  the  nations  round  about. 

"  If  any  of  the  present  age  should  yet, 
through  wantonness  or  wickedness,  shut  their 
eyes,  and  not  see  or  be  thankful  for  such  hap- 
piness, ages  to  come  will  look  back  upon  it 
with  admiration,  and  kings  may  set  before 
them  the  example.  Posterity  will  mark  it  in 
their  annals,  and  if  ever  again  attempts  should 
be  made  upon  true  liberty  and  the  laws,  prin- 
ces may  find  the  mistake  and  dishonour  of 
such  endeavours  in  former  times,  and  remark 
thy  reign  as  the  way  to  true  grandeur. 

"  We  have  great  cause,  among  the  rest  of 
our  fellow-subjects,  to  express  our  affection  and 
duty  to  our  sovereign,  and  to  be,  as  we  truly 
are,  particularly  thankful  for  the  royal  assent 
to  an  act  of  this  province,  entitled,  An  act  for 
prescribing  forms  of  declaration  of  fidelity,  of 
abjuration  and  affirmation,  instead  of  the  forms 
heretofore  required  in  such  cases. 

"  This  benevolence  of  our  king  in  a  matter 
which  so  nearly  touches  the  conscience,  makes 
deep  impression  in  our  hearts  beyond  words ; 
but  to  the  Almighty,  who  sees  them,  do  we 
earnestly  pray  for  the  long  continuance  of  his 
reign,  and  that  an  increase  qf  blessings  may 
be  showered  down  on  his  person  and  throne, 
and  that  his  posterity  _  may  be  established 
therein." 

The  speech  of  Joseph  Wyeth,  Joshua  Gee, 
John  Aschew  and  John  Estaugh  to  the  king, 
at  the  delivery  of  the  addresses,  transmitted 
from  Pennsylvania. 

"  May  it  please  the  King  : 
"These  two  addresses  transmitted  to  us 


from  Pennsylvania,  are,  one  from  the  Assem- 
bly of  that  province,  the  other  from  our  Friends, 
called  Quakers,  in  their  private  capacity.  Thy 
dutiful  subjects  do,  in  both  these,  express  their 
humbje  and  thankful  acknowledgments  for  the 
King's  gracious  goodness  to  them,  in  giving 
the  royal  sanction  to  an  act  of  that  Assembly, 
whereby  they  are  replaced  in  a  privilege  they 
had  as  first  planters  of  that  colony.  What  we 
beg  is,  that  the  King  will  be  graciously  pleased 
to  accept  from  us  these,  their  dutiful  address- 
es." 

The  King's  answer. 

"  I  shall  be  always  pleased  to  do  you  ser- 
vice." 

(To  be  continued.) 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM. 

Twenty-ninth  Annual  Re-port  of  Friends' 
Asylum  for  the  Insane,  near  Philadel- 
phia. 

In  conformity  with  the  direction  of  the  Con- 
tributors, the  following  account  of  the  Institu- 
tion, for  the  past  year,  is  published. 

The  number  of  patients  in  the  house,  Third 
month  1st,  1845,  was  fifty-eight ; — since  which 
time,  twenty-six  have  been  admitted,  making 
the  whole  number  under  care  during  the  past 
year,  eighty-four.  During  the  year,  twenty- 
eight  were  discharged,  and  six  died.  Of  those 
discharged,  fifteen  were  restored  ; — six  improv- 
ed ; — and  seven  stationary.  The  number  in 
the  house  on  the  first  instant,  was  fifty ;  of 
whom  four  are  restored  ; — two  much  improved 
and  convalescent — four  improved — and  forty 
steftionary.  Most  of  the  latter  class  are  cases 
of  chronic  insanity  of  long  duration,  and  were 
considered  confirmed  at  the  time  of  their  ad- 
mission. 

By  the  Treasurer's  Report  it  appears,  that 
the  balance  in  his  hands  on  Second  month  16th, 
was 

On  the  general  account,  $2472  02 

And  the  unexpended  balance  of 

Beulah  Sansom's  legacy,  128  15 

The  amount  accrued  for  the  board 
of  patients,  and  damages  done 
by  them,  is  11760  45 

The  payments  for  salaries  and  wa- 
ges, farm  and  family  expenses, 
improvements,  Medical  depart- 
ment, and  all  disbursements, 
except  annuities,  amount  to  11480  04 


Leaving  a  gain  on  these  accounts, 

of  $280  41 

The  amount  received  for 
ground-rent  and  inter- 
est, is  627  75 

The  amount  paid  for  an- 
nuities, is  324  89 

  302  86 

Besides  which  there  have  been  re- 
ceived four  life  subscriptions, 
making  100  00 


Which  together,  show  a  surplus 

of  $683  27 

By  the  report  of  the  Superintendent  it  ap- 


pears, that  the  product  of  the  Farm  has  been 
as  follows : 

31  large  wagon  loads  of  hay  ;  44  bushels  of 
wheat;  116  bushels  of  Indian  corn;  515 
bushels  of  potatoes;  735  bushels  of  turnips,  a 
large  lot  of  broom-corn,  and  nine  hogs,  weigh- 
ing 1995  pounds.  There  were  over  200  chick- 
ens raised  for  family  use ;  and  20  pigs,  and 
4  calves,  were  sold  for  $118  50. 

The  garden  has  furnished  the  usual  ample 
supply  of  excellent  vegetables. 

Some  addition  has  been  made  to  the  number 
of  books  in  the  Library,  and  it  continues  to  ex- 
ert a  very  salutary  influence  upon  many  of  the 
patients ;  being  a  place  of  pleasant  resort  for 
the  women  in  the  morning,  and  the  men  in  the 
afternoon.  * 

The  division  fence  has  been  removed  from 
the  women's  yard,  which  now  presents  an  im- 
proved appearance,  and  affords  a  more  open 
space  for  exercise. 

A  new  furnace  has  been  erected  for  warm- 
ing the  house,  and  the  old  ones  have  been  tho- 
roughly repaired  during  the  past  year. 

Riding,  morning  and  afternoon,  when  the 
weather  is  suitable,  in  a  carriage  provided  ex- 
pressly for  the  use  of  the  patients — walking 
over  the  grounds,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  In- 
stitution— working  on  the  farm,  in  the  garden, 
and  carpenter's  shop — preparing  materials  for 
making  brooms — playing  ball — reading — hear- 
ing lectures  on  various  scientific  subjects,  with 
attractive  experiments,  are  among  the  moral 
means  of  treatment  used  for  the  benefit  of  the 
inmates  of  this  Institution. 

Many  of  the  patients  are  also  employed  in 
knitting  and  sewing  ;  and  receive  daily  instruc- 
tion in  the  School,  which  has  been  continued 
under  the  charge  of  the  same  kind  and  efficient 
Teacher,  heretofore  employed,  and  it  is  believ- 
ed continues  to  exercise  a  salutary  influence 
over  many  of  the  patients. 

The  patients  have  been  favoured  with  an 
exemption  during  the  past  year,  from  any  se- 
rious epidemic ;  all  the  deaths  but  one  having 
been  among  the  aged  persons. 

Our  late  friend  and  fellow-manager,  John 
G.  Hoskins,  has  made  the  Institution  his  resid- 
uary legatee,  for  a  special  purpose,  subject  to 
the  life  interest  of  two  near  relatives. 

Early  last  year  a  committee  was  appointed 
by  the  Board,  with  the  two-fold  object  of  ob- 
taining information  generally  as  to  the  number 
and  situation  of  the  insane  within  our  Reli- 
gious Society,  as  way  should  open,  and  more 
especially  within  the  limits  of  our  own  Yearly 
Meeting  ;  and  to  promote  their  removal  to  the 
Asylum. 

Although  the  information  thus  derived,  was 
not  so  general  and  complete  as  would  have 
been  desirable,  yet  sufficient  was  obtained  to 
show,  that  the  number  of  patients  entitled  to 
the  benefits  of  the  Institution,  greatly  exceeds 
the  extent  of  its  present  accommodations. 

The  inability  to  pay  even  our  present  mod- 
erate rates  of  board,  is  the  reason  generally 
assigned  for  neglecting  to  place  patients  under 
our  care.  From  the  nature  of  the  disease,  the 
suffering  from  such  neglect  must  unavoidably 
be  great.  The  occurrence  of  insanity — al- 
ways a  heavy  affliction — falls  with  peculiar 
force  upon   those  of  slender  means,  espe- 
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cially  when  the  head  of  a  family  is  the  suffer- 
er. 

This  affecting  subject  is  here  introduced, 
with  a  design  to  encourage  the  friends  of  pa- 
tients to  make  such  efforts  and  sacrifices,  as 
are  necessary  to  insure  for  them  early  treat- 
ment. Upon  this  their  recovery  very  much 
depends. 

It  has  been  found,  by  long  experience,  that 
the  cost  of  curing  a  recent  case  in  an  Institu- 
tion adapted  for  the  purpose,  is  much  less  than 
that  of  supporting  the  individual,  after  the  dis- 
ease has  assumed  a  chronic  form. 

Those  who  have  the  means  to  bestow,  are 
also  reminded  of  the  strong  claims  which  these 
afflicted  fellow  members  have  upon  them. 
How  could  a  sum  of  money,  whether  by  be- 
quest, subscription,  or  otherwise,  be  better  ap- 
plied than  in  aid  of  a  permanent  fund  for  their 
relief? 

The  lowest  price  of  board  now  charged,  is 
very  moderate,  for  the  accommodations  afford- 
ed, being  below  cost ;  yet  the  Managers  may 
express  the  hope  they  entertain,  that  at  no  very 
distant  day,  the  liberality  of  Friends  may  pro- 
vide a  fund,  which  will  enable  them,  by  a  fur- 
ther reduction  of  the  price,  to  aid  at  least  to 
the  extent  of  their  present  accommodations,  the 
many  cases  which  the  want  of  such  means 
now  compels  them  to  witness  unrelieved. 

Philadelphia,  Third  month  9th,  1846. 

The  Contributors,  at  their  late  Annual  Meet- 
ing, authorized  the  Managers,  to  admit  as  pa- 
tients into  the  Asylum,  to  a  limited  extent,  per- 
sons not  members  of  the  Religious  Society  of 
Friends,  or  professors  with  them  ;  provided, 
that  such  admission  shall  in  no  case  exclude 
any  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  or  pro- 
fessors with  them,  from  the  benefits  of  the  In- 
stitution. 

Indian  Report. 

TO  THE  YEAELY  MEETING. 

The  Committee  for  the  gradual  Civilization 
and  Improvement  of  the  Indian  Natives,  Re- 
port,— 

That,  from  information  received  through  our 
friend  Ebenezer  Worth,  who  continues  to  re- 
side at  Tunessassah,  and  is  very  usefully  en- 
gaged in  endeavouring  to  promote  the  welfare 
of  the  natives,  it  appears  they  have  cultivated 
and  sowed  as  much,  or  more,  land,  during  the 
past  season,  than  in  any  preceding  year  ;  and 
that  it  yielded  about  an  average  crop ;  being 
sufficient  for  their  support. 

To  some  of  them,  who  were  too  poor  to  pay 
for  the  requisite  seed  to  sow  their  ground,  it 
was  furnished  gratuitously;  and  with  a  view  to 
encourage  others,  whose  means  were  not  quite 
so  restricted,  to  extend  their  agricultural  opera- 
tions, seed  was  loaned  to  them,  to  be  returned 
or  paid  for,  when  they  should  have  gathered 
their  crops.  With  the  exception  of  some  short- 
ness in  the  provender  for  their  cattle,  in  a  few 
instances,  they  have  got  through  the  winter 
pretty  comfortably. 

Two  schoools  have  been  in  operation  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  year ;  one  at  Horse- 
shoe Bend,  where  from  16  to  30  scholars  have 
attended  ;  and  one  at  Cold  Spring,  which  has 


consisted  of  from  10  to  20  children;  besides 
which,  some  instruction  has  been  given  to  a 
few  children  who  lived  too  remote  from  the 
schools  to  attend  either  of  them.  Some  of  the 
parents  manifest  an  interest  in  the  education 
of  their  children,  and  seem  to  appreciate  the 
value  of  the  instruction  they  receive,  while 
others  are  more  indifferent ;  and  the  attendance 
is  irregular,  owing  to  various  causes,  chiefly, 
perhaps,  to  their  being  detained  at  home  to 
work. 

The  Indians  have  shown  a  disposition  to  re- 
sist the  attempts  of  the  white  people  to  settle 
on  their  lands,  and  also  considerable  firmness 
in  opposing  the  sale  of  ardent  spirits  among 
them  ;  and  it  is  probable  the  reservation  is 
more  clear  of  the  article  now,  than  it  has  been 
for  many  years  previous.  One  person  has 
been  convicted  and  fined  for  selling  liquor  to 
the  Indians,  and  two  others  indicted  for  the 
same  offence. 

During  the  last  autumn  the  small-pox  made 
its  appearance  on  the  reservation,  and  for  a 
time  created  much  alarm ;  but  the  Indians 
generally  submitted  to  vaccination,  and  the  dis- 
ease disappeared  without  occasioning  much  mor- 
tality. 

The  New  York  and  Erie  Rail  Road,  which 
will  run  about  twenty  miles  through  the  reser- 
vation, is  likely  to  be  laid  out  and  put  under 
contract  before  very  long.  Beside  the  seri- 
ous evils  which  will  probably  accrue  to  the 
natives,  by  association  with  the  labourers, 
whom  the  prosecution  of  this  undertaking  will 
assemble  on  their  land  ;  they  will  suffer  con- 
siderable loss,  as  it  runs  for  a  great  part  of  the 
distance  through  their  best  land,  and  in  some 
places,  so  near  the  river,  and  to  a  newly  laid 
out  road,  as  to  leave  strips  of  ground  scarcely 
worth  clearing  or  enclosing.  It  will  also  oc- 
casion much  expense  and  labour  for  additional 
fencing  ;  and  there  is  reason  to  fear,  not  only 
that  the  damage  done  them  will  be  very  inade- 
quately compensated  ;  but  also,  that  the  facili- 
ties of  intercourse  and  more  rapid  settlement  of 
the  adjacent  country,  which  will  probably  follow 
the  completion  of  the  road,  will  sharpen  the 
cupidity  of  those  who  are  eagerly  watching  an 
opportunity  to  wrest  from  this  feeble  band  of 
aborigines,  the  scanty  remnant  of  their  once 
wide-spread  domain. 

In  the  Tenth  month  last,  three  of  our  num- 
ber made  a  visit  to  the  settlements,  and  had  an 
interview  with  the  Indians,  in  which  they  ex- 
pressed, through  their  chiefs,  the  satisfaction 
they  felt  with  the  care  that  Friends  extended 
over  them,  and  especially  with  the  valuable 
services  of  our  friend  Ebenezer  Worth,  and  re- 
quested that  when  he  should  leave  them,  an- 
other Friend  equally  good  might  be  sent  in  his 
place.  The  deputation  found  the  concern  in 
as  favourable  a  situation  as  could  reasonably 
be  expected ;  and  were  encouraged  to  believe 
that  the  labours  of  Friends  continue  to  be  pro- 
ductive of  benefit  to  this  stripped  and  injured 
people,  who,  though  once  the  sole  proprietors 
of  the  soil,  have  now  become  as  strangers  in 
the  land  of  their  nativity. 

From  the  information  obtained  by  the  sub- 
committee, it  appeared  that  more  land  had 
been  cleared  by  the  Indians  during  the  past 
summer,  than  for  several  previous  years  ;  and 


that  a  spirit  of  improvement  in  the  erection  of 
good  frame  houses,  is  obvious  among  them. 
Thirteen  new  houses  and  three  barns  were  in 
progress  or  completed  on  the  different  settle- 
ments, chiefly  the  work  of  Indian  carpenters, 
and  as  neatly  and  as  well  executed  as  if  it  had 
been  done  by  white  men.  One  of  these  houses 
is  42  feet  by  32  :  another  26  feet  by  18,  with 
a  kitchen  attached,  18  feet  by  16  ;  and  another 
23  or  24  by  18  feet. 

The  house  on  the  farm  belonging  to  Friends, 
situated  near  Cattaraugus,  being  so  decayed 
as  scarcely  to  be  tenantable  ;  and  the  sub-com- 
mittee, after  viewing  it,  apprehending  it  was 
not  worth  repairing,  it  was  concluded  to  au- 
thorise our  agent  there  to  have  a  new  one 
erected,  the  cost  of  which  is  to  be  defrayed  by 
the  rent  of  the  premises. 

In  deliberately  considering  the  situation  of 
the  Indians  who  have  so  long  been  the  objects 
of  the  concern  and  care  of  the  Yearly  Meeting, 
the  committee  have  been  afresh  convinced,  that 
if  a  Friend  and  his  wife,  suitably  qualified  for 
the  service,  and  influenced  by  a  proper  religi- 
ous concern,  were  residing  at  Tunessassah, 
important  benefits  might  be  conferred  on  the 
natives,  which  are  not  likely  to  be  obtained  in 
any  other  way.  The  example  and  the  labour 
of  one  or  more  female  Friends,  to  instruct  the 
women  in  domestic  economy,  sewing,  knitting, 
&c,  and  inculcating  habits  of  cleanliness,  or- 
der and  good  management,  would  be  valuable, 
and  are  much  needed  ;  but  unless  a  family  of 
Friends  can  be  procured  to  reside  there,  the 
way  for  imparting  such  knowledge  seems  to  be 
closed  up.  Impressed  with  the  importance  of 
the  subject,  and  its  intimate  connexion  with  the 
successful  prosecution  of  the  concern,  we  have 
believed  it  right  again  to  bring  it  into  view,  that 
if  any  Friends  should  feel  their  minds  religious- 
ly drawn  to  engage  in  it,  they  may  make  early 
application  to  the  Committee. 

The  many  difficulties  which  the  Indians  have 
to  encounter,  and  the  disadvantages  and  priva- 
tions they  labour  under,  present  undiminished 
claims  upon  our  tender  sympathy  and  care ; 
and  we  trust  Friends  will  continue  to  cherish 
those  feelings  of  lively  interest  and  Christian 
benevolence,  which  will  prompt  us  to  embrace 
every  right  opening  for  advancing  their  spirit- 
ual and  temporal  welfare. 

The  accounts  of  our  Treasurer  have  been 
examined  and  found  correct ;  and  it  appears 
that  he  has  in  his  hands  two  hundred  and  se- 
venty dollars  and  sixty-nine  cents  in  cash,  and 
securities  amounting  to  five  thousand  nine 
hundred  dollars. 

Signed  on  behalf  and  by  direction  of  the 
Committee. 

Thomas  Evans,  Clerk. 
Philadelphia,  Fourth  mo.  16th,  1846. 

Human  Glory. — There  arrived  at  Hull, 
England,  not  long  since,  a  Dutch  vessel,  navi- 
gated by  a  man,  his'  wife  and  four  daughters, 
laden  with  bones  gathered  from  the  battle  fields 
of  Napoleon,  to  be  sold  by  the  bushel  for  ma- 
nure to  grow  turnips. — Late  paper. 

In  India,  notwithstanding  the  heat  of  the 
climate  under  a  scorching  sun,  most  of  the 
manufacturing  business,  and  especially  weav- 
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ing,  is  done  in  the  open  fields  or  streets  without 
shelter. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Notes  on  Natural  History. 
No.  1. 

[A  friend  in  a  neighbouring  county  has  put 
at  our  disposal  the  following  notes.  He  has 
left  us  at  liberty  to  remodel  them,  but  we  pre- 
fer giving  them  very  much  as  we  find  them. 
The  author  says,  "  I  have  seen  things  publish- 
ed on  this  subject  which  I  do  not  believe,  and 
desire  to  be  careful  not  to  increase  the  mass  of 
apochryphal  matter."] 

Carpenter  Bees. 

There  appears  to  be  two  kinds  of  the  com- 
mon Borers,  or  Carpenter  Bees.  .  One  of  these 
has  a  white  spot  in  the  middle  of  the  forehead, 
while  the  head  of  the  other  is  altogether  black 
in  front.  We  suppose  them  to  be  the  male 
and  female.  In  both,  the  head  is  broader  than 
in  the  common  humble-bee.  The  principal 
curiosity  about  these  insects,  and  that  from 
which  they  derive  their  name,  is  their  habit  of 
eating  out  long  galleries  in  pine  or  poplar,  or 
some  other  soft  wood.  They  are  provided  with 
two  pair  of  jaws,  to  enable  them  to  effect  this. 
One  pair  meet  together  like  a  pair  of  pincers, 
as  we  see  in  many  of  the  beetles,  and  other 
insects.  The  other  pair  project  out  perpendic- 
ularly from  the  body,  and  may  be  used  in  pen- 
etrating between,  and  loosening  the  fibres  of  the 
wood.  Whatever  may  be  the  mode  of  opera- 
tion, these  instruments  very  effectually  perform 
their  office,  as  is  evident  from  the  abundance 
of  small  chips,  resembling  saw-dust,  which 
they  make,  and  the  size  and  length  of  the  holes 
they  excavate.  We  have  several  times  watch- 
ed them  while  at  their  work,  and  have  never 
observed  any  but  the  black-headed  ones  en- 
gaged in  this  boring  operation.  One  was  bus- 
ily employed  in  a  fresh-looking  hole  in  one  of 
the  boards  of  a  smoke-house,  smoothing  the 
sides  of  his  nest,  by  rasping  down  the  rough- 
nesses with  his  jaws,  very  much  as  a  cabinet- 
maker does  his  work  with  a  file.  All  the  time 
he  kept  turning  round,  that  every  side  of  the 
hole  might  be  equally  smoothed.  They  appear 
to  labour  both  day  and  night,  for  in  warm 
nights  they  may  be  plainly  heard  in  one  of 
our  apartments,  eating  their  way  into  the  wood 
that  forms  the  western  side.  The  white-heads 
have  no  sting,  but  the  black-heads  are  armed 
with  that  weapon. 

Having  found  a  loose  board,  in  which  some 
Borers,  or  Carpenter  Bees,  were  at  work,  we 
sawed  a  piece  off  of  the  end,  and,  on  splitting 
it  up,  had  a  full  view  of  several  different  exca- 
vations which  the  bees  had  made.  After  bor- 
ing into  the  board  from  the  outside,  the  bees 
had  proceeded  to  excavate  both  above  and  be- 
low the  entering  holes,  following  the  grain  of 
the  wood.  The  total  length  of  the  holes  were 
about  twelve  inches,  though  sometimes  longer, 
and  the  diameter  more  than  half  an  inch.  In 
these  hollow  places  which  they  had  so  indus- 
triously worked  out,  they  had  provided  for  the 
growth  and  safety  of  their  offspring.  We  had 
before  observed  the  bees  entering  their  nests, 
with  their  thighs  loaded  with  the  pollen,  or 


yellow  powder,  which  they  had  collected  from 
the  flowers.  This  pollen,  we  found,  was  form- 
ed into  balls  about  the  size  of  a  hazel  nut,  and 
designed  for  the  food  of  the  young  bees.  One 
of  these  balls  had  been  placed  at  the  end  of  one 
of  the  cavities  we  examined,  and  an  egg  laid 
with  it.  The  parent  bee  had  then  built  a  par- 
tition across  the  hole,  composed  of  small  chips 
or  pieces  of  wood.  The  little  fragments  of 
wood,  of  which  the  partitions  were  composed, 
were  stained  of  a  yellow  colour,  probably  by 
the  cement  used  to  glue  them  together.  The 
bee  had  evidently  commenced  building  the  par- 
tition at  the  sides  of  the  hole,  and  after  placing 
a  row  of  these  fragments  completely  round  the 
cavity,  had  continued  adding  new  rows  to  the 
interior  of  the  former  ones,  until  the  whole 
aperture  was  closed  up ;  so  that  the  partition, 
in  shape  and  construction,  considerably  resem- 
bled the  round  gingerbread  cakes,  which  good 
housewives  sometimes  make,  by  taking  a  long 
roll  of  dough,  and  wrapping  it  round  and 
round.  At  the  middle  it  was  much  thinner 
than  at  the  edges,  and  in  some  of  the  partitions 
a  small  hole  had  been  left-  unstopped.  The 
under  surface  had  been  smoothed  and  rounded 
upward,  but  the  upper  surface  showed  very 
distinctly  the  spiral  lines  above  described. 

Below  this  partition,  another  ball  of  pollen 
and  an  egg  had  been  placed,  which  were  also 
shut  in  by  a  partition ;  and  in  this  way  four 
separate  cells,  each  nearly  an  inch  in  length, 
had  been  formed  in  one  end  of  the  large  cavi- 
ty. The  bee  appeared  not  to  have  completed 
the  other  end,  as  it  was  left  rough  and  unpol- 
ished ;  but  if  it  had  been  left  undisturbed,  we 
suppose  it  also  would  have  been  partitioned  off. 
At  the  time  of  our  examination  some  of  the 
young  bees  looked  like  maggots,  and  were 
nearly  transparent ;  others  had  black  heads, 
and  the  bodies  were  assuming  a  white  appear- 
ance. As  the  operations  of  sawing  and  split- 
ting up  the  board  proved  fatal  to  some  of  the 
tender  grubs,  we  made  free  to  partake  of  the 
pollen  provided  for  them,  and  found  it  quite 
palatable.  The  taste  was  at  the  same  time 
sweet  and  acid. 

We  were  also  interested  in  the  examination 
of  a  piece  of  hickory  wood.  It  had  been  split 
out  of  a  log  of  fire- wood  for  the  purpose  of 
making  grace  sticks,  and  laid  away  in  the  car- 
penter shop,  two  or  three  years  ago.  Though 
it  appeared  tolerably  sound  on  the  outside,  yet, 
on  examining  it,  we  found  it  had  been  almost 
destroyed  by  some  species  of  insect.  Numer- 
ous holes  had  been  eaten  in  it,  running  length- 
ways of  the  stick,  and  filled  with  a  substance 
closely  resembling  Indian  meal  in  colour  and 
appearance,  but  which  was  most  likely  the  re- 
mains of  the  wood,  that  had  passed  through  the 
bowels  of  the  insect.  In  one  of  the  holes  we 
found  a  small  bug  or  beetle,  of  a  reddish-brown 
colour,  which  we  supposed  had  been  one  of  the 
authors  of  the  mischief. 

E.  S. 


Enterprise. — The  Magnetic  Telegraph,  be- 
tween Baltimore  and  Philadelphia  will  soon  be 
finished,  and  then  the  chain  will  be  complete 
from  Washington  to  Jersey  City. — Late  pa- 
per. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

FAIRS. 

I  have  observed  in  the  last  number  of  the 
London  Friend,  a  communication  stating  that 
the  anti-slavery  women  of  Philadelphia,  are 
contemplating  a  Fair,  next  year,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  Liberty  Party,  and  mentioning  the 
names  of  several  women,  residing  in  and 
near  Philadelphia,  and  members  of  our  Re- 
ligious Society,  as  among  those  interested  in  it. 
The  object  in  publishing  the  notice  seems  to  be, 
to  solicit  aid  from  Friends  in  Great  Britain. 

1  think  that  the  very  respectable  Friends 
whose  names  are  there  mentioned,  could  not 
have  given  the  subject  the  consideration  it  mer- 
its when  they  embarked  in  this  undertaking ; 
for  it  seems  to  me  that  there  are  grave  and  in- 
surmountable objections  to  it. 

To  say  nothing  of  the  vagueness  of  the 
phrase,  "  in  aid  of  the  Liberty  Party,"  which 
may  mean  very  different  things  in  the  mouths 
of  different  persons,  this  mode  of  giving  the  aid 
by  a  Fair,  is  altogether  objectionable.  The 
idea  in  which  this  way  of  raising  funds  for 
charitable  purposes,  originates,  is,  that  many 
persons  who  are  indifferent  to  the  charity  in 
question,  will  be  attracted  to  the  fair  by  the 
beauty  of  the  articles  exhibited  for  sale,  and  be 
ashamed  to  go  away  without  buying  something, 
where  all  are  expected  to  lay  out  their  money. 
Young  women  of  personal  attractions  are  gen- 
erally selected  as  sellers  at  the  tables  ;  and°the 
vanity,  the  love  of  display,  the  pride  and  other 
passions  of  the  visiters  are  roused  and  appealed 
to  in  the  excitement  which  is  engendered  in  the 
crowds  that  collect.  The  articles  which  are 
made  for  these  fairs  are  generally  trifling  and 
useless, — decorated  nothings, — the  making  of 
which  is  an  utter  waste  of  time,  and  which  are 
sold  for  many  times  their  worth  in  money. 
The  feelings  appealed  to  are  not  the  impulses 
of  Christian  benevolence,  but  those  of  ostenta- 
tion and  selfishness. 

We  have  seen  these  fairs — "  Vanity  Fairs" 
as  they  truly  are — for  building  places  of  wor- 
ship, and  academies  of  fine  arts;  for  the  relief 
of  fire  companies,  and  orphan  asylums.  It  is 
well  known  that  at  one  lately  held  in  this  city, 
men  and  women,  young  and"  old,  of  the  weal- 
thiest and  most  fashionable  of  Philadelphia, 
were  eagerly  engaged  in  illegal  gambling — 
raffling,  as  it  is  termed — for  a  valuable  prize, 
at  a  dollar  a  ticket.  The  Liberty  Fair  which 
is  contemplated,  will,  it  is  to  be  expected,  be 
decorously  drab-coloured  and  modest.  It  could 
not  well  be  otherwise  in  our  first  attempt,  for 
we  shall  feel  too  awkward  in  our  new  vocation 
to  give  full  scope  to  our  ambition.  But  stiff 
and  sedate  as  it  may  be,  I  look  upon  it  as  the 
forerunner  of  many  evils.  It  is  in  the  very 
nature  of  such  tilings,  that  every  succeeding 
attempt  outdoes  its  predecessor.  Unless  the 
fair  of  to  day  excels  the  fair  of  yesterday  in 
the  richness  and  variety  of  its  articles,  the  re- 
quisite excitement,  the  fevcr-heat,  cannot  be 
reached,  and  the  whole  affair  flags.  The  act- 
ors in  these  scenes  will  find  themselves,  whe- 
ther they  mean  it  or  not,  bound  to  a  system 
which  strikes  at  the  root  of  Quaker  simplicity, 
of  Quaker  thoroughness,  and  of  Quaker  humi- 
lity.   The  ground  on  which  they  thus  place 
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their  cause  is  not  Christian  ground,  and  the 
means  by  which  they  seek  to  sustain  it  are  not 
reconcileable  with  the  severe  morality  of  the 
gospel.  What  would  John  Woolman  have 
said  to  this  means  of  freeing  the  slave  ? 

I  presume  that  this  scheme  has  been  sug- 
gested without  examining  the  side  of  the  shield 
at  which  I  have  been  looking,  and  the  circum- 
stance furnishes  occasion  for  more  general  and 
serious  reflection. 

What  is  it  that  distinguishes  the  course 
which  Friends  have  always  pursued  in  their 
religious  and  benevolent  engagements  from  that 
which  is  followed  by  the  world  in  general? 

Is  it  not,  that  regarding  benevolence  as  the 
offspring  of  religion  and  duty,  they  wait  for  the 
leadings  of  the  Head  of  the  Church  in  all  their 
philanthropic  movements?  It  is  not,  in  the 
view  of  Friends,  a  sufficient  reason  for  embark- 
ing in  a  benevolent  enterprize,  that  good  may 
thereby  be  done.  The  world  is.full  of  wicked- 
ness and  injustice,  but  I  am  not  therefore  bound 
to  engage  in  a  crusade  against  the  whole.  A 
man's  first  duties  concern  his  own  soul  and 
his  own  household. 

The  primal  duties  shine  aloft  like  stars  5 
The  charities  that  soothe,  that  heal,  that  bless, 
Lie  scattered  at  our  feet  like  flowers. 

His  part  within  that  narrow  circle  at  his  feet 
being  duly  fulfilled,  the  call  of  duty  may  lead 
him  to  a  wider  sphere.  Having  been  faithful 
in  a  few  things,  he  may  be  made  ruler  over 
more.  There  are  always  duties  to  be  perform- 
ed to  the  church  and  to  mankind,  to  which,  in 
the  ordering  of  Divine  Wisdom,  now  one,  and 
now  another,  is  called.  He  who  is  truly  call- 
ed, will  be  consistent,  cautious,  unobtrusive,  in 
his  performance  of  them.  Mindful  of  his  du- 
ties to  his  brethren  and  to  the  church,  he  will 
be  very  careful  not  to  engage  in  schemes  which 
may  bring  distress  or  uneasiness  upon  them. 
Few  men  have  lived,  whose  views,  in  respect 
to  slavery,  have  been  so  much  in  advance,  not 
only  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  but  even  of 
many  of  his  brethren  in  religious  faith,  as  John 
Woolman.  And  how  beautiful  an  example 
does  his  life  afford,  of  ardent  zeal  for  right, 
softened  by  charity  for  all  mankind,  and  kept 
in  harmony  with  his  duty  to  the  church,  and 
his  condescension  to  his  brethren. 

The  Watchman. 


Grass  Seed. — One  of  the  most  successful 
and  economical  modes  of  securing  timothy 
seed,  and  which  is  practised  by  some  farmers 
to  great  advantage,  is  to  reap  the  tops  of  the 
grass  while  it  is  yet  standing  in  the  meadow, 
to  be  afterwards  threshed  and  cleaned,  and 
then  the  rest  of  the  grass  is  mowed  and  manu- 
factured into  hay.  The  seed  thus  costs  only 
the  labour  of  cutting  and  threshing,  the  re- 
mainder affords  the  usual  crop  of  hay.  Mix- 
ing manure  with  the  soil  is  of  the  greatest  con- 
sequence ;  and  it  is  especially  so,  when  applied 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  summer  for  the  wheat 
crop.  Wheat  will  not  bear  an  abundant  sup- 
ply of  unmixed  manure,  buried  in  large  masses 
and  lumps  beneath  the  soil.  When  the  ma- 
nure, therefore,  is  spread,  it  should  be  harrow- 
ed at  least  half  a  dozen  times  well,  with  the 
surface  soil,  before  the  plough  turns  it  under. 


It  thus  becomes  thoroughly  broken,  the  soil  is 
made  mellow,  and  the  whole  is  well  intermixed. 
So  important  is  this  operation,  that  one  half, 
or  even  one-third  the  manure  will  sometimes 
be  equally  efficacious  where  this  practice  is 
adopted. — Gen.  Farmer. 


Preservation  of  Potatoes. — There  is  reason 
to  believe,  that  if  potatoes  are  covered  some 
three  feet  in  depth,  so  as  to  wholly  exclude  the 
air,  and  keep  the  tubers  at  a  uniform  tempera- 
ture below  that  at  which  their  germs  will  grow 
in  the  least,  they  may,  like  the  seeds  and 
germs  of  other  plants,  be  kept  years  free  from 
decomposition.  We  wish  to  impress  on  the 
minds  of  our  agricultural  friends  this  important 
fact,  that  when  a  vegetable  is  surrounded  with 
a  low  temperature,  having  the  air  wholly  ex- 
cluded, it  will  last  for  ages,  like  logs  deep  un- 
der ground,  like  the  seeds  of  white  and  red 
clover ;  and  the  germs  of  peas  are  found  in- 
closed in  the  coverings  of  mummies  3000  years 
old.  To  prevent  the  pressure  of  too  much 
earth,  a  deep  cellar  or  hole  might  be  dug  in 
dry  earth,  seven  feet  deep,  and  filled  with  pota- 
toes, having  a  frame  of  scantling  with  cross 
pieces,  so  that  slabs  or  boards  might  rest  on 
them  close  to  the  potatoes,  but  not  in  contact 
with  them.  Over  this,  earth  could  be  packed 
hard  for  three  feet  in  thickness. 

We  make  these  suggestions,  because  we 
have  often  seen  very  fine  nevo  potatoes  in  the 
Buffalo  market,  in  June  and  the  first  of  July, 
which  had  been  placed  in  such  pits  so  soon  in 
autumn  as  they  were  ripe,  and  there  kept  till 
the  middle  of  the  next  summer,  precisely  as 
they  were  buried.  Garden  vegetables  may  be 
preserved  in  a  similar  manner. — Gen.  Farm- 
er. 

Railways. — There  are  twenty-six  railways 
in  Massachusetts  commenced  and  in  the  course 
of  construction,  on  which  a  sum  of  upwards 
$28,000,000  have  been  expended. — Late  pa- 
per. 


Managers. — George  Williams,  Jeremiah 
Hacker,  John  Elliott,  Joseph  Rakestraw,  Uriah 
Hunt,  John  Carter,  Townsend  Sharpless, 
George  G.  Williams,  Samuel  Bettle,  Jr.,  John 
Lippincott,  Theophilus  E.  Beesley,  James  R. 
Greeves,  Horatio  C.  Wood,  William  Bettle, 
Robert  Smith. 

W.  H.  is  informed  that  his  request  to  insert 
the  Memorial  of  Friends  of  New  York  to  Con- 
gress, will  be  complied  with  next  week.  The 
copy  did  not  reach  us  in  time  for  the  present 
number. 


Our  Friends  Josiah  Forster,  &c,  after  at- 
tending the  Yearly  Meeting  in  this  city,  pro- 
ceeded nearly  direct  on  their  way  to  Boston, 
to  embark  in  a  steamer  expected  to  start  for 
Liverpool  on  or  about  the  1st  instant. 

A  Person  practically  acquainted  with  the  man- 
agement of  a  Nursery,  and  who  wishes  to  form 
a  business  connexion  with  a  Friend  owning  a 
farm  in  an  eligible  situation  for  carrying  it  on, 
may  hear  of  an  opportunity  by  application  at 
this  office. 


Haverford  School  Association. 
A  Stated  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Haverford 
School  Association,  will  be  held  at  the  com- 
mittee-room, Arch  street  meeting-house,  on 
Second-day  afternoon,  Fifth  month  11th,  1846, 
at  4  o'clock. 

Charles  Ellis,  Sec'ry. 

West-Grove  Boarding  School. 

The  subscriber  having  engaged  the  services 
of  an  experienced  female  teacher,  proposes 
opening  a  school  for  girls,  and  small  children 
of  both  sexes,  at  his  house,  on  Second-day,  the 
27th  of  Fourth  month,  to  be  continued  during 
the  summer  season. 

Terms. — For  boarding,  washing,  and  tuition, 
per  quarter  of  twelve  weeks,  $28. 

Thomas  Conahd. 
Post-office  address, — West  Grove,  Chester  co. 
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FIFTH  MONTH  9,  1846. 


The  Bible  Association  of  Friends  in  Ameri 
ca,  held  its  Annual  Meeting  on  the  evening  of 
the  20th  ultimo,  in  the  committee-room  of  Mul 
berry  street  meeting-house.  The  minutes  of 
the  Managers  for  the  past  year,  furnishing  sat- 
isfactory evidence  of  care  and  diligence  in  at- 
tention to  the  duties  of  the  appointment,  were 
read ;  also  a  Report,  containing  a  summary 
account  of  their  proceedings.  The  latter,  a 
printed  copy  being  in  our  possession,  we  pro- 
pose to  insert  next  week.  The  presence  and 
pertinent  remarks  of  our  Friends,  Josiah  and 
William  Forster,  George  Stacey,  and  John 
Allen,  of  England,  contributed  not  a  little  to 
the  interest  of  the  occasion.  The  Officers  of 
the  Association,  appointed  for  the  ensuing  year, 
are  : 

Secretary. — Charles  Ellis. 
Treasurer. — Benjamin  H.  Warder. 
Corresponding  Members. — Thomas  Kimber, 
Paul  W.  Newhall,  Charles  Yarnall. 


A  Young  Female  Friend,  who  has  had 
charge  of  a  school  for  several  years,  wishes  a 
situation  as  teacher,  either  as  principal  or  as- 
sistant.   Inquire  at  this  office. 


A  Young  Man,  a  Friend,  with  a  moderate 
capita],  is  desirous  of  engaging  in  some  manu- 
facturing or  mercantile  business,  either  in  the 
city  or  country.  Any  one  having  a  situation 
of  the  kind  to  offer,  either  as  partner  or  other- 
wise, can  obtain  further  information  by  inquir- 
ing of  G.  W.  Taylor,  No.  50  North  Fourth 
street,  or  Joseph  Snowdon,  No.  84  Arch 
street. 

Wanted, 

An  Apprentice  to  the  Drug  and  Apothecary 
business.    Inquire  at  this  office. 

Married,  6n  the  22d  ultimo,  at  Friends'  meeting-, 
Spring-borough,  Warren  county,  Ohio,  Benjamin  H. 
Wright,  of  Concord,  Belmont  county,  Ohio,  to  Sally 
Ann,  daughter  of  Charles  Stroud,  of  the  former  place. 
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Graliamc's  Colonial  History. 

(Continued  from  page_258.)i 
.  THE  PILGRIM  FATHERS. 
WICHAGUSCUSSET. 

The  determination  of  the  Pilgrims  to  defend 
ihemselves  against  aggression,  and  their  alac- 
rity in  avenging  even  a  supposed  injury,  have 
aeen  demonstrated.  It  remains  to  be  shown 
liow,  upon  occasion,  they  could  extend  that 
martial  vigilance  beyond  their  little  domain,  in 
jrder  to  arouse  a  slumbering  neighbour  to  a 
jeril  of  which  he  did  not  dream,  and  signally 
o  punish  the  parties  suspected  to  be  plotting 
igainst  an  infant  community,  all  unconscious 
)'f  impending  evil.  To  be  sure,  it  may  be  as- 
jerted,  that,  in  this  instance,  there  was  a  better 
ground  than  vague  suspicion  to  act  upon  ;  that 
he  re  .was  good  and  sufficient  information.  It 
vas,  however,  such  information  as  is  always 
o  be  received  with  jealousy,  having  been  de- 
lved from  a  rival  chief,  naturally  not  unwil- 
ing  to  see  a  powerful  competitor  humbled  ;  and 
t  may  be  added,  that  it  was  not  confirmed  by 
he  parties  affirmed  to  be  in  danger.  The  Pil- 
grims themselves  seem  to  have  felt  some 
jualms  at  first,  and  to  have  entertained  the 
nore  prudent  plan  of  waiting  till  some  unques- 
ionable  movement  of  the  accused  should  give 
)Iain  evidence  of  evil  intent.  But  let  the  Fa- 
hers  tell  their  own  story  in  their  own  way. 
rhey  are  in  general  so  faithful  to  facts,  that 
small  comment  serves  to  point  the  moral. 

Heretofore  we  have  had  to  do  with  the  Ply- 
nouth  colonists  as  the  sole  representatives  of 
Christian  civilization  upon  the  coast  of  Massa- 
;husetts.  But,  shortly  before  the  period  of 
he  expedition  to  Namaschet,  they  had  received 
t  temporary  accession  to  their  number.  Ed- 
vard  Winslow,  in  his  "  Good  Newes  from 
New  England :  or  a  relation  of  things  remark- 
ible  in  that  plantation,"  informs  us,  that,  "  In 
he  end  of  June,  or  beginning  of  July,  1622, 
same  into  our  harbour  two  ships  of  Master 
Weston's,  the  one  called  the  Charity,  the  oth- 
sr  the  Swan,  having  in  them  some  fifty  or  six- 
y  men,  sent  over  at  his  own  charge  to  plant 
"or  him.  These  we  received  into  our  town, 
iffording  them  whatsoever  courtesy  our  mean 
;ondition  could  afford."  But,  said  Cushman, 
'  they  are  no  men  for  us,  and  I  fear  they  will 
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hardly  deal  so  well  with  the  savages  as  they 
should."  Cushman  seems  really  to  have  had, 
at  times,  a  tender  yearning  toward  the  poor 
savages.  Could  he  but  have  introduced  an 
effectual  infusion  of  the  feeling  into  the  bosoms 
of  his  associates,  he  might  have  spared  his 
fears  on  account  of  Weston's  men.  We  shall 
see  in  the  sequel  who  it  was  that  dealt  hardly 
with  the  objects  of  his  concern. 

Tis  true,  these  new-comers  seem  to  have 
been  a  sorry  set.  Winslow  complains,  that 
"  that  little  store  of  corn  we  had  was  wasted 
by  the  unjust  and  dishonest  walking  of  these 
strangers  ;  who,  though  they  would  sometimes 
seem  to  help  us  in  our  labour  about  our  corn, 
yet  spared  not  day  and  night  to  steal  the  same  ; 
and  though  they  received  much  kindness,  set 
light  both  by  it  and  us."  At  lenglh  their 
coasters  returned,  having  found  in  their  judg- 
ment a  place  fit  for  a  plantation,  within  the  bay 
of  Massachusetts,  at  a  place  called  by  the  In- 
dians Wichaguscusset,  now  Weymouth.  To 
which  place  the  body  of  them  went,  with  all 
convenient  speed. 

"  They  had  not  been  long  from  us,  'ere  the 
Indians  filled  our  ears  with  clamours  against 
them,  for  stealing  their  corn,  and  other  abuses 
conceived  by  them."  Here  we  might  feel 
tempted  to  stop  the  narrator,  and  ask,  who  it 
was  that  first  took  corn  from  the  Indians  ? 
Had  Winslow  already  forgotten  the  corn-dig- 
gings at  Paomet  ?  But  let  him  proceed.  "We 
knew  no  means  to  redress  those  abuses,  save 
reproof,  and  advising  them  to  better  walking, 
as  occasion  served."  Ah  !  Edward  Winslow, 
what  a  wide  difference  there  was  in  thy  eyes, 
and  those  of  thy  rigid  coadjutors,  between  the 
crooked  walking  of  the  white  man,  and  the 
stumblings  of  the  benighted  heathen  !  Captain 
Standish  had  always  a  sharp  remedy  at  hand 
to  rectify  the  steppings  of  the  swarthy  son  of 
the  forest. 

The  Massachusetts  continued  their  clamours, 
as  it  was  natural  they  should,  not  liking  to 
have  their  corn  stolen.  At  length,  in  the  spring 
of  1623,  Massasoyt,  Chief  Sachem  of  the  Nar- 
ragansetts,  gave  information  to  the^Plymouth 
people,  that  his  neigh-  ■  ihe  Massachusetts, 
were  hatching  a  plot  agaiW  Wichaguscusset, 
and  would  shortly  try  their  hand  at  expelling 
Weston's  men.  Massasoyt  recommended  the 
Pilgrims  to  anticipate  the  movement,  and  by  a 
decisive  blow  cut  off  at  once  both  plot  and 
plotters.  "  He  advised  us,"  says  Winslow, 
"  to  kill  the  men  of  Massachusett,  who  were  the 
authors  of  this  intended  mischief.  And  where- 
as we  were  wont  to  say,  we  would  not  strike  a 
stroke  till  they  first  began;  [he  said,]  then  it 
will  be  too  late." 

"  We  [had]  heard  many  complaints,  both  by 
the  Indians,  and  some  others  of  best  desert 
amongst  Master  Weston's  colony,  how  exceed- 
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ingly  their  company  abased  themselves  by  un- 
direcl  means,  to  get  victuals  from  fhe  Indians, 
who  dwelt  not  far  from  them,  fe  tching  them 
wood  and  water,  &c,  and  all  for  a  meal's 
meat;  whereas,  in  the  mean  time,  they  might 
with  diligence  have  gotten  enough  to  have 
served  them  three  or  four  times.  Oilier  by 
night  brake  the  earth,  and  robbed  the  kidians' 
store."  "  This  was  about  the  end  of  Februa- 
ry ;  at  which  lime  they  had  spent  all  their 
bread  and  corn,  not  leaving  any  for  seed,  nei- 
ther would  the  Indians  lend  or  sell  them  any 
more  upon  any  terms.  Hereupon  they  had 
thoughts  to  take  it  by  violence ;  and  to  that 
[end]  spiked  up  every  entrance  into  their  town, 
(being  well  impaled,)  save  one,  with  a  full  re- 
solution to  proceed."  But  against  such  a  pro- 
cedure, the  Plymouth  colonists  strenuously 
protested,  "as  being  against  the  law  of  God 
and  nature,"  and  that,  should  the  affair  come 
to  a  legal  investigation  in  England,  they 
"  should  expect  no  better  than  the  gallows"  for 
their  pains. 

The  Massachusetts,  no  doubt,  got  wind  of 
this  design,  and  probably  made  some  prepara- 
tion to  defeat  it.  The  Yearly  Court  day  ar- 
riving at  this  juncture,  the  governor  submitted 
the  matter,  with  Massasoyt's  information,  to 
that  body.  Whilst  Weston's  men  were  the 
aggressors,  and  the  Indians  merely  sufferers, 
"  they  knew  no  means  to  redress  those  abuses, 
save  reproof."  But  when  they  were  told  the 
Indians  were  secretly  arming,  a  sharper  reme- 
dy was  speedily  found.  It  was  not  though^ 
best  to  try  the  effect  of  equal  justice  between 
the  parties,  or  even  of  soft  words  to  the  injured. 
They  knew  not,  though  they  had  often  read — 
for  they  were  well  versed  in  the  Bible — of  the 
power  there  is  in  a  gentle  word  to  turn  the 
keen  edge  of  wrath. 

That  very  day  "  we  came  to  this  conclusion; 
that  Captain  Standish  should  take  so  many 
men  as  he  thought  sufficient  to  make  his  party 
good  against  all  the  Indians  in  the  Massachu- 
setts bay ;  and  because,  (as  all  men  know  that 
we  have  to  do  with  them  in  that  kind,)  it  is  im- 
possible to  deal  with  them  upon  open  defiance, 
but  to  take  them  in  such  traps  as  they  lay  for 
others,  therefore  he  should  pretend  trade,  as  at 
other  times;  but  first  go  to  the  English,  and 
acquaint  them  with  the  plot,  and  the  end  of  his 
own  coming ;  that  comparing  it  with  their  car- 
riages towards  them,  he  might  the  better  judge 
of  the  certainty  of  it,  and  more  fitly  take  op- 
portunity to  revenge  the  same  ;  but  should  for- 
bear, if  it  were  possible,  till  such  time  as  he 
could  make  sure  [of]  Witumawat,  whose  head 
he  had  order  to  bring  with  him,  that  he  might 
be  a  warning  and  terror  to  alt  of  that  disposi- 
tion." It  was  reported  that  Witumawat  had 
advised  his  countrymen  to  drive  the  English 
away. 
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"  Upon  this  Capt.  Standish  made  choice  of  Indian  had  been  aroused  by  men,  whose  no- 
eight  men,  and  would  not  take  more,  because  he  bier  office  it  would  have  been  to  soften  and 
would  prevent  jealousy,  knowing  their  guilty  assuage.  Witumawat  whet  his  knife,  and 
consciences  would  soon  be  provoked  thereun-  bragged  of  its  excellency.  "  By-and-bye  it 
to."  After  his  departure,  there  arrived  an  In-  shall  see,  and  by-and-by  it  shall  eat,  but  not 
dian  from  the  Massachusetts,  "  pretending  still  speak."  No  voice  should  give  warning  of  the 
friendship.  But  here  the  governor  stayed  him  ;  blow.  Both,  nothing  daunted,  came  to  the 
and  sending  for  him  to  the  fort,  there  gave  the  captain's  quarters,  with  "  a  youth  of  some 
guard  charge  of  him  as  their  prisoner  ;  where  eighteen  years  of  age,  which  was  brother  to 
he  told  him  he  must  be  contented  to  remain  i  Witumawat."  Standish,  weary  of  delay,  and 
till  the  ieturn  of  Capt.  Standish.  So  he  was  seeing  no  prospect  of  enticing  others  in,  while 
locked  in  a  chain  to  a  staple  in  the  court  of  these  remained,  determined  that  they  at  least 
guard,  and  there  kept.  should  not  escape  him  ;  "  and  having  about  as 

"  The  captain,  being  now  come  to  the  Mas- '  many  of  his  own  company  in  a  room  with 
sachusetts,  went  first  to  the  ship,  [belonging  to  them,  gave  the  word  to  his  men,  and  the  door 
Weston's  colony  ;]  but  found  neither  man,  or 'being  fast  shut,  began  himself  with  Pecksuot, 
so  much  as  a  dog  therein.  Upon  the  discharge  and  snatching  his  oyvn  knife  from  his  neck, 
of  a  musket,  the  master  and  some  others  of  the  though  with  much  struggling,  killed  him  there- 
plantation  showed  themselves,  who  were  on  the  with.  Witumawat  and  another  man,  the  rest 
shore  gathering  ground-nuts,  and  getting  other  |  killed,  and  took  the  youth,  whom  the  captain 


food.  After  salutation,  Capt.  Standish  asked 
them  how  they  durst  so  leave  the  ship,  and  live 
in  such  security ;  who  answered,  like  men 
senseless  of  their  own  misery,  they  feared  not 
the  Indians,  but  lived  and  suffered  them  to 
lodge  with  them,  not  having  sword  or  gun,  or 
needing  the  same." 

It  is  stated  above,  that  the  captain,  before 
proceeding  to  extremities,  was  to  judge  on  the 
spot,  by  the  carriage  of  the  Indians  toward  the 
colonists,  of  the  certainty  of  the  plot.  For  it 
seems  his  principals  were  not  yet  convinced  of 
its  existence.  This  tardy  method  perhaps  es- 
caped the  memory  of  the  heroic  Pilgrim,  in 
the  ardour  of  his  military  fury.  It  seemed  to 
him  to  comport  well  with  the  design  of  his  mis- 
sion, to  pursue  an  opposite  course.  Instead  of 
seeking  information  from  the  colonists  in  re 
gard  to  the  deportment  of  the  Indians,  he  play 
ed  the  part  of  informant  himself;  for  they, — 
simple  souls  ! — were  quite  content  with  the 
behaviour  of  their  swarthy  neighbours,  and 
neither  had,  nor  wanted,  the  protection  of  sword 
or  gun,  not  dreaming  of  any  mischief  brewing. 
"  To  be  brief,  [Standish]  made  known  the  In- 
dians' purpose,  and  the  end  of  his  own  coming, 
as  also,  (which  I  formerly  omitted,)  that  if  af- 
terward they  durst  not  there  stay,  it  was  the 
intendment  of  the  governors  and  people  of  Ply- 
mouth to  receive  them,  till  they  could  be  better 
provided  ;  but  if  they  conceived  of  any  other 
course,  that  might  be  more  likely  for  their  good, 
that  himself  should  further  them  therein  to  the 
uttermost  of  his  power.  These  men — [their 
wits  being  now  a  little  sharpened] — comparing 
other  circumstances  with  that  they  now  heard, 
answered,  they  could  expect  no  better  ;  and  it 
was  God's  mercy  that  they  were  not  killed  be- 
fore his  coming ;  desiring  therefore  that  he 
would  neglect  no  opportunity  to  proceed." 

The  Indians  took  alarm.  They  did  not  fan- 
cy trafficking  with  men  armed  to  the  teeth,  and 
kept  themselves  and  peltries  at  home.  Their 
messenger  "  locked  in  a  chain  to  a  staple"  in 
the  court-yard  of  Plymouth  fort,  was  an  omen 
of  evil  import.  Sachem  Pecksuot  waxed  bold 
enough  to  declare  to  Hobbamock,  that  he  well 
understood  the  bloody  intent  of  the  captain 
against  him.  "  Tell  him  we  know  it,  but  fear 
him  not,  neither  will  we  shun  him  ;  but  let 
him  begin  when  he  dare,  he  shall  not  take  us 
at  unawares."    The  fiend-like  temper  of  the 


caused  to  be  hanged."  The  calm  courage  with 
which  they  met  so  sudden  and  fearful  a  death, 
excited  the  astonishment  of  their  murderers. 
The  sight  of  blood  is  said  to  whet  the  appetite 
of  ferocious  animals.  Standish  and  his  men, 
more  keen  than  ever,  now  hunted  through  the 
woods,  and  whom  they  met  they  slew  ;  save 
one  Indian,  of  whom  it  is  related  with  regret 
that  he  escaped. 

"  Now  were  Mr.  Weston's  people  resolved 
to  leave  their  plantation.  The  captain  told 
them  that  for  his  own  part  he  durst  there  live 
with  fewer  men  than  they  were;  yet  since  they 
were  othervvays  minded,  he  would  help  them 
with  corn  competent  for  their  provision  "by  the 
way.  Some  of  them  desiring  to  go  with  him 
to  Plymouth,  he  took  them  ;  whither  he  came 
in  safety,  blessed  be  God  !  and  brought  the 
head  of"  Witumawat  with  him."  It  was 
"  brought  to  the  fort  and  there  set  up.  The 
prisoner,  still  in  chains,  looked  piteously  on  it 
Being  asked  whether  he  knew  it,  he  answered 
Yea." 

Thus  came  to  an  untimely  end  the  settlement 
at  Wichaguscusset.  Whatever  qualms  the  ten- 
der-hearted at  Plymouth  might  feel  at  the  man 
ner  of  its  destruction,  "  those  merchant  ventur 
ers"had  at  least  one  consolation  ;  they  had  got 
rid  of  an  awkward  rival  in  trade.  The  narra^ 
tor  of  their  short  history,  Edward  Winslow 
had  some  months  before  complained,  "  that  the 
trade  both  for  furs  and  corn  was  overthrown  in 
that  place  ;"  because  of  the  extravagant  prices 
paid  by  Weston's  people  to  the  Indians  for 
those  commodities.  This  trouble  was  hence- 
forth removed. 

Now  was  the  reign  of  terror  among  the  mis 
erable  Massachusetts.    "  They  forsook  their 
houses,"  says  Winslow,  "  running  to  and  .fro 
like  men  distracted,  living  in  swamps  and  oth 
er  desert  places,  and  so  brought  manifold  dis 
eases  amongst  themselves  ;  and  certainly  it  is 
strange  'to  hear  how  many  of  late  have,  and 
still  daily  die  amongst  them.    Neither  is  there 
any  likelihood  it  will  easily  cease ;  because 
through  fear,  they  set  little  or  no.  corn,  which 
is  the  staff  of  life,  and  without  which  they  can 
not  long  preserve  health  and  strength."  . 

Their  good  old  pastor,  John  Robinson,  whom 
the  Pilgrims  had  left  behind  at  Leyden,  hoping 
to  follow  them  ;  when  he  received  the  news  o" 
the  butchery  at  Wichaguscusset,  was  sorely 


grieved  that  the  little  flock  whom  he  had  sent 
forth  as  sheep  among  wolves,  to  carry  the  glad 
tidings  of  the  gospel  of  peace  into  the  wilder- 
ness, should  have  got  into  so  different  a  busi- 
ness. Shocked  at  the  brutal  conduct  of  Stan- 
dish, he  addressed  to  them  a  feeling  letter,  in 
which  he  besought  them  "  to  consider  the  dis- 
position of  their  captain,  who  was  of  a  warm 
temper.  He  hoped  the  Lord  had  sent  him 
among  them  for  good,  if  they  used  him  right ; 
but  he  doubted  whether  there  was  not  wanting 
that  tenderness  of  the  life  of  man,  made  after 
God's  image,  which  was  meet ;"  and  he  con- 
cludes with  the  mournful  exclamation,  "  Oh  ! 
how  happy  a  thing  had  it  been  that  you  had 
converted  some  before  you  killed  any  !" 

The  pious  Grahame  devoted  nine  lines  of 
his  book  to  the  history  of  Weston's  colony, 
without  one  word  of  disapprobation  at  the  part 
taken  by  the  Plymouth  people.  He  merely 
says,  that  the  former,  "  by  their  depredations, 
involved  both  themselves  and  the  colonists  of 
New  Plymouth,  in  hostilities  with  the  natives." 

Let  us  relieve  this  dark  passage  in  the  histo- 
ry of  the  Pilgrims,  by  a  brighjer  one  from  that 
of  Pennsylvania.  Six  years  from  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Quaker  colony,  "  Peace  was  still 
uninterrupted.  Once,  indeed,  it  was  rumoured, 
that  on  the  Brandywine  500  Indians  were  as- 
sembled to  concert  a  massacre.  Immediately 
Caleb  Pusey,  with  five  Friends,  hastened  un- 
armed to  the  scene  of  anticipated  danger.  The 
sachem  repelled  the  calumnious  report  with 
indignation  ;  and  the  little  griefs  of  the  tribe 
were  canvassed  and  assuaged.  'The  great 
God,  who  made  alLmankind,  extends  his  love 
to  Indians  and  English.  The  rain  and  the 
dews  fall  alike  on  the  ground  of  both  ;  the  sun 
shines  on  us  equally  ;  and  we  ought  to  love 
one  another.'  Such  was  the  diplomacy  of  the 
Quaker  envoy.  The  King  of  the  Delawares 
answered,  '  What  you  say  is  true.  Go  home, 
and  harvest  the  corn  God  has  given  you.  We 
intend  you  no  harm.'  " 

Would  that  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  had  studied 
diplomacy  in  the  same  school ! 

(To  be  continued.) 


Bible  Association. 

The  Managers  present  the  following  Report 
of  their  proceedings  during  the  past  year. 

There  have  been  issued  from  the  Depository, 
for  the  year  ending  Third  month,  31st,  1846 
—3194  Bibles,,  and  2255  Testaments  ;  of 
which  397  Bibles  and  721  Testaments  were 
sold  to  Auxiliaries;  878  Bibles  and  1103  Tes- 
taments have  been  gratuitously  disposed  of ; 
of  this  number  775  Bibles  and  940  Testaments 
were  furnished  to  Auxiliaries  for  gratuitous 
distribution,  or  for  sale  at  low  prices,  at  their 
discretion.  From  the  above  account,  it  ap- 
pears there  has  been  an  increase  of  issues  from 
the  Depository,  over  the  previous  year,  of  576 
Bibles  and  1411  Testaments. 

Since  last  Report  there  have  been  printed  j 
two  editions  of  1000  copies  each,  of  the  Refer- 
ence Bib'e  ;  2000  copies  of  the  24mo.  Bible, 
and  500  copies  of  the  12mo.  Testament  and 
Psalms,  to  be  bound  together  ;  a  set  of  plates 
having  been  prepared  for  the  Psalms,  corres- 
ponding with  our  duodecimo  Testament  plates. 
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The  stock  of  books  on  hand  the  1st  inst., 
as  as  follows,  viz  : 
228  bound  copies  of  8vo.  Reference  Bible. 

24    "       "  »    School  " 

335    "        «  24mo.  "  " 

808    «       "  «  Testament. 

204    «       «  12mo  " 

061  copies  ire  sheets,  of  8vo.  Reference  Bible. 
41    "       »  "      School  " 

922    «       «  24mo.  "  " 

000    "       «  «  Testament. 

984    «       "  12mo.  " 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  Treasur- 
es account. 

RECEIPTS. 

Balance  of  last  account,  $351  98 

Sales  of  Bibles  and  Testa- 
ments, $2,327  71 
Rents  of  the  Depository 
building,  $1,248  75— 
less  taxes  and  repairs, 
$236  80  1,011  95 
Annual  Subscriptions,  69  00 
"nterest,  1  36 
From  Auxiliary  Associa- 
tions, (being  principal- 
ly for  sales  of  Bibles 
and  Testaments,)             581  51 

  3,991  53 


1,343  51 


PAYMENTS. 

Paper,  printing,  and  bind- 
ing, .      $2,760  39 

Stereotype     plates  for 

Psalms,  51  96 

Insurance  on  books,  pa- 
per, stereotype  plates, 
&c,  for  7  years  from 
Twelfth  month  24th, 
1845,  156  00 

Salary  of  agent,  and  inci- 
dental expenses,  538  89 

Balance  on  hand  Fourth  month  Gth, 
1846, 


3507  24 


836  27 


$4,343  51 

During  the  past  year  we  have  received  infor- 
mation of  the  establishment  of  two  new  Auxil- 
iaries, both  within  the  limits  of  Indiana  Yearly 
meeting.  One  in  Hamilton  county,  Indiana, 
the  other  at  Salem,  Iowa  Territory. 

Reports  have  been  received  from  sixteen 
Auxiliaries,  viz. :  Philadelphia  ;  Burlington,  N. 
J. ;  Vassalborough,  Maine  ;  Fairfield  ;  Flush- 
ing and  Alum  Creek,  Ohio ;  White  Lick, 
Hamilton,  White  Water,  Springfield,  Spiceland, 
Westfield,  Western  and  Blue  River,  Indiana; 
Salem,  Iowa  Territory ;  and  Yonge  Street, 
Upper  Canada. 

h  is  mentioned  in  several  of  these  Reports 
that  a  11  considerable  number'1''  of  Bibles  and 
Testaments  have  been  distributed  during  the 
past  year,  but  the  exact  amount  is  not  stated  ; 
other  Auxiliaries  which  give  more  definite  in- 
formation, report  that  they  hayc  distributed 
509  Bibles  and  558  Testaments;  being  116 
Bibles  and  287  Testaments  more  than  were 
reported  as  distributed  the  previous  year. 


There  are  97  families  reported,  as  not  duly 
supplied  with  copies  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
and  upwards  of  4000  individuals  capable  of 
reading,  who  do  not  possess  a  copy  ;  most  of 
them,  however,  have  access  to  Bibles  belonging 
to  the  families  in  which  they  reside. 

One  Auxiliary  states  in  its  Report,  "  We 
may  inform  you,  notwithstanding  our  feeble 
efforts  in  this  work  of  benevolence,  our  labours 
have  been  useful  and  satisfactory.  We  re- 
ceived the  box  of  Bibles  and  Testaments  you 
sent  to  us,  which  have  been  mostly  distributed. 
Those  gratuitously  distributed,  have  been  in 
particular  thankfully  received.  A  few  copies 
have  been  sold  to  individuals  not  in  member- 
ship with  us.  Many  of  the  latter  class  alluded 
to,  are  turning  their  attention  towards  furnish- 
ing their  families  and  schools  with  those  Bibles 
and  Testaments  manufactured  by  Friends,  be- 
lieving they  arc  the  cheapest  and  most  durable 
they  can  get.  We  still  feel  prompted  to  fur- 
ther exertions  in  the  cause,  believing  that  there 
is  yet  a  great  lack  of  these  inestimable  writings 
within  our  vicinity.  Although  the  smallness 
of  our  means  prevents  our  doing  much,  yet  we 
believe  if  we  are  rightly  engaged,  we  shall  still 
find  opportunity  for  usefulness." 

Another  mentions  :  "  With  feelings  of  grati- 
tude we  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a  valuable 
donation  of  Bibles  and  Testaments  from  the 
Parent  Association  the  past  year,  which  were 
put  in  the  hands  of  committees  to  dispose  of 
according  to  the  instructions  sent,  and  proba- 
bly more  has  been  done  than  would  appear 
from  our  report.  We  hope  that  our  Auxiliary 
may  yet  be  stimulated  to  greater  exertions 
in  the  performance  of  the  duties  assigned  it." 

Another  informs  :  "  Although  our  number 
is  small,  yet  we  feel  encouraged  to  persevere, 
believing  that  the  auxiliary  has  been  a  great 
benefit,  and  we  trust  we  may  say,  a  great 
blessing  to  the  members  of  this  Quarterly  Meet- 
ing ;  and  it  is  with  feelings  of  gratitude  we  ex- 
press our  obligation  to  you  for  the  assistance 
you  have  rendered  us  from  time  to  time,  in  en- 
abling us  to  furnish  our  destitute  members  with 
such  excellent  copies  of  these  invaluable  writ- 
ings ;  and  while  we  desire  your  encouragement 
we  also  desire  that  a  blessing  may  attend  the 
labours  of  all  Friends  who  are  engaged  in  this 
important  work." 

Another  states  :  "  The  very  handsome  and 
acceptable  present  of  Bibles  and  Testaments 
furnished  by  the  Parent  Association  since  last 
year,  has  all  been  gratuitously  distributed,  and 
generally  received  with  gratitude.  We  believe 
most  of  the  families  not  furnished  with  a  com- 
plete copy  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  are  not  well 
able  to  supply  themselves,  and  the  income  of 
our  Auxiliary  is  quite  inadequate." 

Another  Auxiliary  in  concluding  its  report, 
says  :  "  From  the  foregoing  representation  of 
our  condition,  exhibiting  our  feeble  efforts  and 
the  many  existing  deficiencies,  it  is  apparent 
that  a  wide  field  of  useful  labour  is  open  to  the 
comparatively  few,  who  have  come  forward  to 
aid  in  promoting  the  benevolent  designs  of  the 
Parent  Association." 

Another  concludes  thus  :  "  In  taking  a  re- 
trospect of  the  labours  of  the  Auxiliary  Asso- 
ciation during  the  past  year,  it  appears  that  the 
amount  of  distribution  has  been  greater  than 


that  of  several  preceding  ones.  Although  our 
own  menbers  are  generally  supplied  with  the 
Scriptures  of  Truth,  very  many  others  must 
constantly  be  met  with,  if  due  inquiry  is  made, 
who  will  he  glad  to  receive  all  we  may  have 
to  distribute  ;  and  if  we  duly  appreciate  the 
benefit  which  has  resulted  from  the  perusal  of 
the  Sacred  Volume,  as  opened  to  the  under- 
standings of  the  humble  seekers  after  Divine 
truth,  we  shall  not  be  disposed  to  lessen  our 
efforts  in  spreading  this  inestimable  volume." 

From  the  report  of  another  Auxiliary  we 
quote  the  following  :  "  We  embrace  this  oppor- 
tunity of  calling  the  attention  of  the  members 
of  this  Auxiliary  to  the  vast  importance  of  the 
object  we  have  in  view,  and  the  responsibility 
which  rests  upon  them  as  members  of  an  As- 
sociation of  this  character,  the  aim  of  which  is, 
according  to  the  Constitution,  1  to  encourage 
the  frequent  and  serious  perusal  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  and  to  promote  a  more  accurate 
knowledge  of  their  invaluable  contents.'  They 
would  press  the  query  close  home  to  every 
member,  Am  I  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  en- 
deavouring to  promote  the  objects  of  the  Auxil- 
iary 1  We  would  earnestly  exhort  every 
member  to  renewed  exertion,  and  encourage 
others  to  become  interested,  believing  that 
abundant  good  has  been  effected  by  the  bless- 
ing of  Providence,  through  the  agency  of  this 
Association  ;  and  knowing  that  there  is  an  ur- 
gent necessity  for  more  active  exertion,  seeing 
that  we  have  an  extensive  field  in  which  to 
labour." 

Another  states  :  "  Although  we  are  situated 
in  a  very  remote  section,  as  regards  the  great 
body  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  we  do  not  on 
that  account  feel  ourselves  cast  out  from  their 
regard  or  notice.  The  number  of  members  be- 
longing to  this  Auxiliary  is  yet  very  small,  and 
the  numbers  of  members  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  within  our  limits  is  large,  and  they  are 
very  widely  scattered,  which  makes  it  difficult  for 
us  to  render  an  accurate  account  to  the  Parent 
Association.  There  are  many  within  our  bor- 
ders who  are  not  able  to  supply  themselves  and 
families  with  a  suitable  number  of  copies  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  and  the  income  of  this  Asso- 
ciation is  very  inadequate." 

Another  mentions  :  "  Again  we  submit  to 
you  our  annual  report,  showing  about  the  sit- 
uation of  the  concern  among  us,  together  with 
the  extent  of  our  labours  therein  during  the 
past  year.  And  notwithstanding  there  are 
many  Friends  among  us  who  do  not  manifest 
that  interest  in  the  concern  which  we  think  its 
importance  deserves ;  yet  there  are  many 
others  who  appear  quite  alive  in  the  concern, 
and  by  whose  co-operation  through  the  Auxil- 
iary with  the  Parent  Association,  much  good 
may  arise  to  Friends  and  others  within  our 
limits." 

Another  states  ;  "  We  feel  encouraged  fo 
persevere  in  what  we  believe  to  be  a  irood 
cause,  that  of  distributing  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
Our  Auxiliary  has  increased  some  the  past 
year,  which  is  some  encouragement,  and  we 
desire  that  Friends  may  become  more  and  more 
concerned  to  aid  us  in  so  laudable  a  work." 

Another  remarks:  "In  again  forwarding 
our  Annual  report,  we  are  under  the  necessity 
of  exhibiting  considerable  deficiency  in  a  full 
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supply  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  to  all  our  mem- 
bars  who  are  capable  of  reading  them  ;  yet  we 
feel  encouraged  in  the  belief  that  there  is  an 
increasing  concern  amongst  Friends  to  furnish 
their  children  with  a  copy  as  soon  as  they  are 
capable  of  reading  it,  and  we  humbly  hope  that 
there  is,  and  may  be  an  increasing  concern 
amongst  Friends  generally,  not  only  to  read 
them  themselves,  but  to  encourage  their  child- 
ren to  the  diligent  perusal  of  them,  with  minds 
devoutly  turned  to  their  great  Author." 

In  reviewing  the  proceedings  of  the  past 
year,  the  managers  feel  gratified  that  they  have 
been  enabled  to  supply  some  of  the  deficiencies 
existing,  particularly  in  remote  districts.  From 
the  reports  now  received  from  different  Auxilia- 
ries, it  is  evident  that  Friends  in  many  sections 
of  our  country,  are  not  duly  supplied  with  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  A  single  copy,  of  inconve- 
nient size  and  badly  printed,  is  frequently  the 
only  one  possessed  by  a  large  family.  One  of 
the  particular  objects  of  our  Association  was  to 
publish  a  portable  octavo  Bible,  printed  with 
large  type  and  on  fine  paper,  as  a  substitute 
for°the  kind  we  have  alluded  to,  which  we  be- 
lieve has  been  satisfactorily  accomplished  ; 
and  we  are  desirous  that  not  only  every  family 
belonging  to  our  Religious  Society,  but  every 
member  capable  of  reading  may  possess  a 
copy. 

Although  the  subject  of  the  formation  of  new 
Auxiliaries,  has  frequently  been  adverted  to  in 
former  Reports,  we  would  again  invite  the  at- 
tention of  Friends  in  neighbourhoods  where 
none  have  yet  been  established,  to  consider  the 
duty  they  owe  to  their  fellow  members,  who 
may  not  be  duly  furnished  with  copies  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  in  endeavouring  to  take  mea 
sures  to  supply  them.  The  most  effective 
mode  of  ascertaining  their  wants  in  this  re- 
spect, would  be  the  formation  of  an  Auxiliary 
to  this  Association,  and  we  would  renew  the 
recommendation  of  the  founders  of  this  In 
stitution,  that  an  Auxiliary  be  formed  "  within 
the  limits  of  every  Quarterly  Meeting  through 
out  the  continent." 

It  appears  from  the  reports  of  many  of  the 
Auxiliaries,  that  they  have  during  the  past 
year  been  engaged  with  commendable  dili- 
gence, in  endeavonring  to  perform  the  duties 
assigned  them,  and  that  many  of  our  fellow 
members  have  through  their  instrumentality 
been  supplied  with  the  Holy  Scriptures  ;  yet  it 
is  apparent  that  a  wide  field  for  labour  still  re- 
mains, and  we  would  encourage  them  to  perse- 
■vere  in  the  work. 

The  Auxiliary  Associations  being  the  execu- 
tive branches  of  the  Institution,  the  managers 
must  continue  to  rely  chiefly  upon  them  for 
such  information  as  will  enable  them  to  apply 
in  a  suitable  manner,  the  annual  income  at 
their  disposal. 

In  concluding  their  Report,  the  managers 
■would  invite  the  continued  co-operation  of 
Friends  in  promoting  the  important  objects  of 
this  Association.  In  the  performance  of  the 
duties  devolving  upon  them,  they  have  been 
encouraged  by  the  consideration,  that  the  reli- 
gious Society  with  which  they  are  connected, 
has  always  been  careful  to  impress  upon  its 
members  the  importance  of  a  frequent  and  se- 
rious perusal  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  consider- 


ing them  "  the  only  fit  outward  judge  of  con-  1 
troversies  among  Christians  ;  and  that  whatso- 
ever doctrine  is  contrary  unto  their  testimony, 
may  therefore  justly  be  rejected  as  false." 
They  believe  as  expressed  by  George  Fox, 
"  that  they  were  given  forth  by  the  Holy  Spir- 
it of  God  ;"  "  that  they  are  to  be  read,  believ- 
ed, and  fulfilled,  (he  that  fulfils  them  is  Christ) 
and  they  are  profitable  for  reproof,  for  correction, 
for  instruction  in  righteousness,  that  the  man  of 
God  may  be  perfect,  thoroughly  furnished 
unto  all  good  works,  and  are  able  to  make  wise 
unto  salvation  through  faith  in  Jesus  Christ." 
The  advices  issued  from  time  to  time  by  the 
Society  to  its  members,  clearly  set  forth  the 
concern  of  the  body  on  this  subject.  In  the 
year  1723  the  following  was  issued,  viz. : 

"  Inasmuch  as  the  Holy  Scriptures  are  the 
external  means  of  conveying  and  preserving  to 
us  an  account  of  the  things  most  surely  to  be 
believed,  concerning  the  coming  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  in  the  flesh,  and  the  fulfilling  of 
the  prophecies  relating  thereto,  we  therefore 
recommend  to  all  Friends,  especially  elders  in 
the  church,  and  masters  of  families,  that  they 
would  both  by  example  and  advice,  impress  on 
the  minds  of  the  younger,  a  reverent  esteem  of 
those  Sacred  Writings,  and  advise  them  to  a 
frequent  reading  and  meditating  therein." 

Again,  in  the  year  1743,  the  attention  of 
Friends  was  called  to  the  subject,  in  the  follow- 
ing language,  viz. : 

"  We  think  it  especially  necessary  at  this 
time,  to  remind  you  of  the  former  advices  re- 
specting a  frequent  and  diligent  reading  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures :  the  doctrines  contained  in 
these  Inspired  Writings,  duly  attended  to,  and 
firmly  impressed  upon  the  minds  of  our  young 
people,  may  be  a  means  of  preserving  them 
from  the  danger  and  infection  of  such  corrupt 
and  irreligious  principles,  as,  having  a  tenden- 
cy to  the  exaltation  of  self  and  human  abilities, 
would  lessen  their  dependence  on  the  power 
and  Spirit  of  God,  their  only  security  and  pre- 
servation." 

Signed  on  behalf  and  by  direction  of  the 
Board  of  Managers. 

William  Bettle,  Sec'ry. 
Philadelphia,  Fourth  month  16th,  1846. 

THE  HEART'S  GUESTS. 

BY  CAROLINE  F.  ORNE. 

When  age  has  cast  its  shadows 

O'er  life's  declining  way, 
When  evening  twilight  gathers 

Round  our  retiring  day, 
Then  shall  we  sit  and  ponder 

On  the  dim  and  shadowy  past ; 
In  the  heart's  silent  chamber 
The  guests  will  gather  fast. 

Guests  that  in  youth  we  cherished 

Shal.  come  to  us  once  more, 
And  we  shall  hold  communion 

As  in  the  days  before. 
They  may  be  dark  and  sombre, 
They  may  be  bright  and  fair, 
But  the  heart  will  have  its  chamber, 
The  guests  will  gather  there. 

How  shall  it  be,  my  sisters, 

Who  shall  be  our  heart's  guests  ? 
How  shall  it  be,  my  brothers, 

When  life's  shadow  on  us  rests  ? 
Shall  we  not,  'mid  the  silence, 
Hear  voices,  sweet  and  low, 


Speak  the  old  familiar  language, 
The  words  of  long  ago  1 

Shall  we  not  see  dear  faces 

Sweet  smiling  as  of  old, 
Till  the  mists  of  that  lone  chamber 

Are  sunset  clouds  of  gold  ? 
When  age  has  cast  its  shadows 

O'er  life's  declining  way, 
And  evening  twilight  gathers 

Round  our  retiring  day. 

NEVER  RAIL  AT  THE  WORLD. 

BY  CHARLES  SWAIN. 

Never  rail  at  the  world,  it  is  just  as  we  make  it — 

We  see  not  the  flower  if  we  set  not  the  seed ; 
And  as  for  ill  luck,  why  it's  just  as  we  take  it — 

The  heart's  that  in  earnest  no  bars  can  impede. 
You  question  the  justice  which  govern  man's  breast, 

And  say  that  the  search  for  true  friendship  is  vain  ; 
But  remember,  this  world,  though  it  be  not  the  best, 

Is  the  next  to  the  best  we  shall  ever  attain. 

Never  rail  at  the  world,  nor  attempt  to  exalt 

That  feeling  which  questions  society's  claim  ; 
For  often  poor  Friendship  is  less  in  the  fault, 

Less  changeable  oft,  than  the  selfish  who  blame  ; 
Then  ne'er  by  the  changes  of  life  be  depressed, 

Nor  wear  like  a  fetter  Time's  sorrowful  chain ; 
But  believe  that  this  world,  though  it  be  not  the  best, 

Is  the  next  to  the  best  we  shall  ever  attain. 

HUMILITY. 

BY  MONTGOMERY. 

The  bird  that  sings  on  highest  wing 

Builds  on  the  ground  her  lowly  nest, 
And  she  that  doth  most  sweetly  sing, 
Sings  in  the  shade  when  all  things  rest  I 
In  lark  and  nightingale  we  see 
What  honour  hath  humility. 

The  saint  that  wears  heaven's  brightest  crown, 

In  deepest  adoration  bends, — 
The  weight  of  glory  bends  him  down 
The  most  when  high  his  soul  ascends ; 
Nearest  the  throne  itself  must  be 
The  footstool  of  humility. 


For"TheFrien  d." 

HISTORY 
OF  THE  RELIGIOUS  FROGRESS  OF  THE 

"People  called  Quakers"  in  Pennsylvania. 

BY  SAMUEL  SMITH. 
(Continued  from  page  263.) 

1725. — The  People  called  Quakers  in  those 
provinces  being  now,  as  well  by  the  constitu- 
tions of  both  governments,  as  by  subsequent 
acts  in  consequence  of  them,  entitled  to  the  pri- 
vileges of  the  affirmation,  and  exempted  from 
oaths,  fidelity  and  circumspection  as  it  hither- 
to hath  done,  and  even  as  naturally  as  cause 
and  effect  ought  forever  to  attend  the  principle 
against  oaths,  in  all  its  operations,  and  with  the 
addition  of  gratitude  to  government  for  the  fa- 
vour, remain  a  lasting  obligation  to  all  posteri- 
ty who  conscienciously  scruple  taking  them. 
The  duties  relative  thereto  are  more  particular- 
ly expressed  in  the  following  epistle,  wrote  on 
occasion  of  the  last  affirmation  act  in  England, 
and  some  parts  of  the  subject-matter  being  ap- 
plicable to  these  provinces,  such  are  therefore 
here  inserted. 

"  An  epistle  of  caution  to  Friends  in  general, 
relating  to  the  solemn  affirmation  : 

"  From  a  meeting  held  in  London,  the  2nd  of 

the  First  month,  1721-2. 
"  Dear  Friends  and  brethren  : 

"  This  meeting,  under  a  weighty  sense  of 
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he  great  favour  which  it  hath  pleased  the  Lord 
o  incline  the  heart  of  the  king,  and  those  in 
he  government,  to  grant  us,  by  passing  into  a 
aw  a  form  of  solemn  affirmation,  which  will 
emove    the    conscientious    scruples  many 
"Yiends  lay  under,  (and  thereby  enable  all  to 
follow  their  lawful  occupations,  trades  and  civil 
concerns,  without  let  or  hindrance  on  any  ac- 
count,) doth  find  a  concern  to  recommend  to 
all  Friends  in  their  Quarterly,  Monthly,  or 
particular  meetings  where  this  law  doth  or 
may  extend  : 

"  That  they  in  an  especial  manner  have  a 
watchful  eye  and  oversight  of  their  several 
members,  that  this  great  favour  be  not  abused 
or  misused,  by  any  professing  Truth  with  us. 

"  Our  blessed  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ 
told  his  disciples,  Ye  are  the  light  of  the  world  : 
a  city  that  is  set  on  a  hill  cannot  be  hid,  (Mat. 
v.  14) :  and  in  every  age,  as  many  as  do  walk 
in  obedience  to  his  gospel  must  unavoidably  be 
so  :  the  daily  cross  and  self-denial,  which  he 
doth  enjoin,  (those  sure  tokens  of  a  Christian 
disciple,)  are  public  marks  which  are  easily 
seen,  and  readily  observed  by  those  with  whom 
we  have  occasion  of  business  or  converse,  and 
our  transacting  hereof  with  uprightness,  justice 
and  moderation,  will  show  that  we  have  an 
awful  regard  to  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  whom 
we  acknowledge  and  declare  to  be  our  great 
lawgiver  and  example. 

"  The  great  end  and  design  of  the  new  cov- 
enant,  grace  and  truth,  which  is  come  by  him, 
is  to  draw  men  into  obedience  to  his  law,  writ- 
ten in  the  heart,  by  which  only  the  inside  can 
be  made  clean.  And  according  to  the  degrees 
of  obedience  to  this  divine  law,  which  the  apos- 
tle calls  The  law  of  the  spirit  of  life  in  Christ 
Jesus,  (Rom.  viii.  2,)  the  proper  effect  thereof 
will  appear ;  that  is,  the  outside  will  be  clean 
also.  Hereby  truth,  justice,  righteousness  and 
charity  will  shine  forth  in  the  words  and  ac- 
tions of  such,  and  then  may  truly  be  applied 
to  them  that  saying  of  Christ,  A  city  that  is  set 
upon  a  hill  cannot  be  hid. 

"  Besides  the  inward  engagements  of  this 
divine  law  to  speak  and  act  according  to  truth, 
there  is  at  this  time  also  an  outward  engage- 
ment which  the  government  hath  laid  upon  us, 
not  only  by  the  favour  of  this  act,  but  also  by 
the  manner  wherein  they  have  conferred  it. 
For  in  the  preamble,  it  is  said,  '  It  is  evident 
that  the  said  People  called  Quakers  have  not 
abused  the  liberty  and  indulgence  allowed  them 
by  law.'  Which  testimony  of  the  legislature 
concerning  the  use  of  the  late  solemn  affirma- 
tion, upon  twenty-five  years'  experience,  ought 
at  least  to  stir  up  all  Friends  to  great  watch- 
fulness and  care  in  the  use  of  this  further  ease 
and  relief,  that  this  testimony  may  be  continu- 
ed, and  thereby  confirm  the  government  in 
their  favourable  sentiments  concerning  us. 

"And  this  signal  indulgence  may  draw  the 
eyes  and  observation  of  many  people  upon  us  ; 
it  may  be  expected  among  these  some  will  look 
on  us  with  an  evil  eye,  watch  for  our  halting, 
and  seek  occasion  against  us  upon  any  misuse 
or  abuse  of  this  legal  privilege,  which  any  pro- 
fessing Truth  with  us,  or  but  bearing  the  name, 
should  fall  into  or  commit. 

"  First,  therefore,  that  there  be  no  misuse  of 
this  favour,  we  do  earnestly  desire  and  entreat 


that  the  several  meetings  do  advise  and  exhort 
Friends,  that  they  watch  against  all  vexatious 
and  trifling  causes  of  difference,  and  not  for 
any  such  cause  implead  or  commence  suits  of 
law  upon  the  encouragement  of  this  solemn 
affirmation,  for  that  would  certainly  be  a  per- 
verting the  good  design  of  the  government  in 
the  granting  thereof,  and  must  be  deemed  a 
great  misuse  of  this  privilege. 

"  Secondly,  that  there  be  no  abuse  thereof 
committed,  we  do  in  like  manner  entreat  and 
desire  that  Friends  may  be  exhorted  and  advis- 
ed, when  any  just  and  valuable  occasion  doth 
require  any  to  make  use  of  this  affirmation, 
that  such  Friend  or  Friends  be  very  consider- 
ate and  sure  of  the  truth  of  what  they  are  about 
to  affirm;  for  where  property  or  liberty  are 
concerned,  a  false  or  corrupt  evidence  is  very 
injurious,  and  may  prove  destructive.  Beside, 
it  ought  on  all  occasions  to  be  remembered, 
that  A  false  witness  shall  not  be  unpunished, 
and  he  that  speaketh  lies  shall  not  escape, 
(Prov.  xix.  5)  ;  and  that  the  command,  Thou 
shalt  not  bear  false  witness,  (Rom.  xiii.  9,)  is 
as  well  in  the  gospel  as  in  the  law.  And  that, 
All  liars  shall  have  their  pari  in  the  lake  which 
burnetii  with  fire  and  brimstone.  (Rev.  xxi.  8.) 
To  these  inward  obligations  on  the  conscience 
to  truth-speaking,  there  is  also  added  the  out- 
ward guard  of  pains,  penalties  and  forfeitures, 
to  be  inflicted  on  such  as  shall,  lawfully  be  con- 
victed of  wilful  false  and  corrupt  affirming  or 
declaring,  as  if  the  same  persons  had  been  con- 
victed of  wilful  and  corrupt  perjury. 

"  We  cannot  omit  also  to  remind  you,  that 
should  any  under  our  name  so  far  depart  from 
the  righteous  law  of  God,  as  herein  to  become 
guilty,  they  will  thereby  contract  to  themselves 
perpetual  infamy,  and  to  the  body  whereof 
they  may  pretend  to  be  members,  very  great 
scandal  and  reproach ;  and  such  instances,  re- 
peated, might  provoke  the  government  to  de- 
prive us  of  this  great  benefit.  How  great 
would  be  the  load  of  guilt  on  any  who  should 
be  the  occasion  thereof! 

"  Let  it  also  be  considered,  that  the  ground 
of  our  petitioning  and  soliciting  for  this  farther 
ease  and  relief,  was  a  conscientious  scruple. 
How  infamous  therefore  would  it  be,  for  any 
who  profess  a  scruple  to  swear  at  all,  at  the 
same  time  to  be  guilty  of  false  affirming  ?  and 
while  they  pretend  to  great  degrees  of  purity, 
to  fall  short  in  common  honesty  1  It  is  indeed 
among  the  highest  degrees  of  hypocrisy,  a 
crime  abhorred  by  God  and  man. 

"  Dear  Friends :  Under  the  very  weighty 
consideration  of  these  things,  this  epistle  is 
recommended  to  you  in  order  to  stir  up  all  to 
be  careful  upon  every  occasion  to  prevent  the 
many  evils  and  mischiefs  which  may  ensue 
upon  the  abuse  of  so  great  favour,  which  care 
we  think  may  in  some  measure  be  answered 
by  two  or  three  failhful  and  judicious  Friends 
attending  the  Assizes  and  Quarter  Sessions  in 
every  county,  whereby  there  may  be  a  ser- 
vice in  several  respects  ;  as  first,  If  there  should 
come  to  those  courts  any  pretending  to  be  Qua- 
kers, and  under  that  pretence  require  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  our  solemn  affirmation,  and  thereby 
excuse  themselves  from  an  oath,  which  they 
may  hold  as  a  great  sanction,  to  the  prejudice 
of  an  honest  cause,  which  may  suffer  through 


such  deceit,  while  in  truth  they  are  not  Qua- 
kers, nor  by  us  reputed  such  ;  here  Friends 
will  be  at  hand,  ready  to  detect  such  imposters. 
Secondly,  They  will  have  service  in  advising 
any  Friends  who  may  be  obliged  to  attend 
either  at  the  Assizes  or  Sessions,  in  any  cause 
wherein  they  may  stand  in  need  ;  as  also  to  be 
assisting  to  any  Friend,  that  no  imposition  or 
addition  of  words  be  put  to  the  affirmation, 
either  unwarily  or  designedly,  by  any  officer 
with  purpose  to  ensnare. 

"  To  all  these  particulars  we  think  it  neces- 
sary to  add,  and  very  earnestly  and  tenderly 
to  recommend  to  all  Friends,  that,  as  much  as 
may  be,  they  do  avoid  all  disputes  and  differ- 
ences with  their  neighbours,  and  as  much  as 
possible,  follow  peace  with  all  men.  (Heb.  xii. 
14.)  And  in  a  particular  manner  we  do  press, 
that  all  disputes  and  differences  between  Friends 
be  avoided  ;  or  if  any  do  happen,  that  earnest 
endeavours  be  used,  by  accommodation,  or 
equitable  and  impartial  reference,  to  end  them, 
without  going  to  law,  that  so  the  rebuke  of  the 
apostle  may  not  necessarily  be  applied  to  any  : 
Now  therefore  there  is  utterly  a  fault  among 
you,  because  ye  go  to  law  with  one  another. 
(Cor.  vi.  7.) 

"  Dear  Friends :  These  things,  in  a  Chris- 
tian concern  of  mind,  we  have  represented,  in 
order  that  all  may  be  stirred  up  to  an  humble 
and  faithful  walking,  not  as  knowing  that  any 
will  fall  short  in  the  above  particulars,  But, 
beloved,  we  are  persuaded  better  things  of  you  ; 
and  things  that  accompany  salvation,  though 
we  thus  speak.  (Heb.  vi.  9.) 

"  Signed  by  appointment,  and  in  behalf  of 
the  said  meeting,  by 

Benjamin  Bealing." 

In  the  month  called  February,  this  year,  and 
in  the  seventy-sixth  year  of  his  age,  died  Caleb 
Pusey,  of  Chester  county,  Pennsylvania.  He 
came  over  with  his  family  in  1682  ;  and  from 
that  time  till  his  death,  near  five-and-forty 
years,  was  a  useful  member  of  society,  reli- 
gious and  civil.  He  was  long  one  of  the  gov- 
ernor's Council,  and  divers  times  in  the  As- 
sembly. He  was  an  exemplary  man,  and  a 
worthy  elder  among  his  Friends.  To  his  care 
it  is  owing  that  several  of  the  materials  from 
which  this  work  is  composed,  were  preserved  ; 
in  particular,  some  of  those  which  relate  to 
George  Keith's  separation.  Though  he  had  not 
acquired  much  school  learning,  he  was  a  man  of 
good  understanding,  and  in  the  relations  of  a 
neighbour,  a  husband,  a  parent,  a  master,  and 
a  friend,  had  an  amiable  character.  The  dis- 
temper of  which  he  died,  carried  him  off  in 
about  six  days,  and  was  very  hard  upon  him  ; 
but  he  bore  it  with  resignation,  saying,  It  was 
hard  work,  but  must  be  done.  He  died  at  his 
son-in-law,  Jbhn  Smith's,  house,  at  Marlbo- 
rough, who,  the  morning  before  he  died,  asked 
him  how  he  did  ;  he  replied,  The  time  is  come 
that  I  must  leave  this  world.  His  son-in-law 
said,  Father,  I  hope  that  is  not  surprising  to 
thee.  He  answered,  No,  no !  The  evening 
he  died  he  spoke  some  broken  sentences  about 
George  Fox,  and  the  beginning  of  times.  The 
last  words  that  were  understood  were  in  rela- 
tion to  the  God  of  Jacob,  and  that  Friends 
might  keep  their  meetings  in  uprightness. 
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1726. — The  beginning  of  the  month  called 
August,  this  year,  died  Robert  Fletcher,  of 
Abington,  Pennsylvania.  He  was  said  to  be 
beloved  by  people  of  most  sorts.  He  had  gone 
through  divers  public  stations  with  a  clear  cha- 
racter, and  declared  in  some  of  his  latest  mo- 
ments, that,  He  had  lived  according  to  the 
measure  of  grace  given  him.  His  death  was 
accounted  a  public  loss,  and  a  great  one  to  his 
friends  and  neighbours. 

In  the  month  called  December,  this  year, 
died  John  Lee,  of  Chester  county,  Pennsylva- 
nia. He  was  a  living,  serviceable  minister 
among  his  brethren,  the  Quakers,  and  was  said 
to  be  instrumental  to  the  convincement  of  sev- 
eral. 

The  6th  of  the  month  called  November,  this 
year,  died  Elizabeth  Webb,  of  Pennsylvania, 
in  the  sixty-third  year  of  her  age,  of  whose 
eminent  services  we  have  before  given  a  large 
account.  She  had  a  great  gift  in  the  ministry, 
travelled  much  for  the  benefit  of  her  fellow 
creatures,  and  was  in  divers  respects  of  great 
estimation  and  value. 

1729. — In  this  year  died  Dennis  Conrad,  of 
Germantown,  Pennsylvania,  who  was  one  of 
the  first  settlers  of  that  place.  The  first  meet- 
ings of  Friends  held  there  were  kept  at  his 
house.  He  was  said  to  be  one  of  those  Friends 
convinced  by  William  Ames,  at  the  town  of 
Cresheim,  in  Germany,  as  mentioned  in  Sew- 
el's  History.  He  was  a  hospitable,  well-dis- 
posed man,  of  an  inoffensive  life  and  good  cha- 
racter. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Friends'  New  York  Memorial. 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States,  in  Congress  assembled  : 

The  Memorial  of  the  Representatives  of  the 
Religious  Society  of  Friends,  for  the  States 
of  New  York,  Vermont,  Michigan,  and  some 
parts  adjacent,  respectfully  sheweth, — 
That  the  Society  of  Friends  having  from  the 
earliest  period  of  its  history  borne  a  faithful 
testimony  against  all  wars  and  fightings,  as 
opposed  to  the  government  and  reign  of  the 
Prince  of  Peace,  it  will  not,  we  trust,  be  consid- 
ered strange  orobtrusive,  that  your  memorialists 
professing  the  same  pacific  principles  should, 
from  a  sense  of  religious  duty,  address  the  na- 
tional Legislature  on  a  subject  so  disastrous  in 
its  consequences  to  the  happiness  and  interests 
of  the  human  family  ;  and  which,  from  the 
pending  difficulties  with  foreign  powers,  they 
believe  claims,  in  an  especial  manner,  its  deep 
and  solemn  consideration  ;  if,  happily,  through 
the  gooduess  and  mercy  of  a  kind  Providence, 
its  dire  calamities  may  be  averted. 

And  your  memorialists  rejoice  in  believing, 
that  a  conviction  of  the  unlawfulness  of  war, 
and  its  utter  incompatibility  with  the  gospel 
dispensation,  is  not  alone  confined  to  their  own 
Religious  Society  ;  but  that  a  firm  persuasion 
of  its  inconsistency  is  becoming  increasingly 
apparent  to  the  minds  of  Christians  of  every 
denomination. 

To  the  philanthropist  and'the  Christian,  and 
even  to  the  advocates  of  war,  it  must  be  ani- 
mating and  cheeering,  that  in  the  present  en- 
lightened age  of  the  world,  there  is  a  manifest  ad- 


vance, by  civilized  nations,  toward  a  recogni- 
tion of  the  benefits  which  would  result  from  an 
amicable  adjustment  of  controversies,  instead 
of  a  resort  to  war,  that  has  so  often  plunged 
contending  parties  in  desolating  scenes  of 
misery  and  want,  sorrowfully  verifying  the 
language  of  the  prophet,  "  Every  battle  of  the 
.warrior,  is  with  confused  noise,  and  garments 
rolled  in  blood." 

Negociation,  entered  upon  in  the  spirit  of  re- 
conciliation, your  memorialists  believe,  would 
be  productive  of  the  happiest  results. 

Nor  can  they  perceive  that  the  honour  of  a 
nation,  its  dignity,  or  its  interests,  would  be 
compromised  by  the  adoption  of  a  principle 
which  harmonizes  with  the  spirit  and  precepts 
of  the  gospel,  and  is  congenial  with  the  plainest 
dictates  of  humanity,  justice,  and  sound  policy. 

And  such,  if  your  memorialists  are  not  mis- 
taken, are  the  sentiments  and  feelings  of  a 
large  proportion  of  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  and  who,  at  the  present  eventful  period 
in  the  affairs  of  the  government,  are  watching 
with  intense  solicitude  the  Congressional  move- 
ments, as  deciding  between  the  continuance  of 
peace,  and  the  fearful  calamity  of  war. 

In  the  decision  of  this  momentous  question, 
it  is  the  ardent  desire  of  your  memorialists  that 
the  rulers  of  our  country  may  present  to  the 
world  the  ennobling  attitude  of  peace  makers. 
"  Blessed  are  the  peace-makers,  for  they  shall 
be  called  the  children  of  God."  This  gra- 
cious benediction,  pronounced  by  the  Saviour 
of  men,  appears  to  your  memorialists  to  ad- 
dress itself  with  peculiar  force  to  the  national 
Legislature  at  the  present  time,  and  to  realise 
this  blessing  and  be  entitled  to  the  high  and 
dignified  character  of  peace-makers,  and  child- 
ren of  God,  would  be  to  attain  the  highest 
honour  and  the  most  exalted  title. 

Were  the  pure  and  benign  principles  of 
Christianity  to  prevail,  and  the  minds  of  men 
brought  to  a  willingness  to  do  unto  others,  as 
they  would  be  done  unto,  as  the  basis  of  their 
conduct  in  determining  disputes,  whether  na- 
tional or  individual,  would  it  not  be  a  cheering 
and  encouraging  evidence  of  an  approximation 
towards  the  fulfilment  of  the  glorious  prediction 
of  the  evangelical  Prophet,  when  men  shall "  beat 
their  swords  into  plough-shares,  and  their 
spears  into  pruning-hooks :  nation  shall  not 
lift  up  sword  against  nation,  neither  shall  they 
learn  war  any  more." 

Your  memorialists,  in  conclusion,  fervently- 
desiring  that  Congress  may  be  guided  in  its 
deliberations  by  "  that  wisdom  that  is  from 
above,"  which  is  first  pure,  then  gentle,  and 
easily  to  be  entreated,  would  earnestly  but  re- 
spectfully, press  upon  its  most  serious  consid- 
eration, the  incalculable  evils  which  would  re- 
sult from  an  appeal  to  the  sword,  as  contrasted 
with  the  certain  and  paramount  advantages 
to  be  derived  from  amicable  negociation  in  the 
settlement  of  national  difficulties.  While  war, 
ever  pregnant  with  the  most  dreadful  scenes  of 
violence  and  bloodshed,  carrying  in  its  train  a 
catalogue  of  crime  and  moral  degradation  at 
which  humanity  revolts, — the  olive  branch, 
extended  in  that  spirit  which  Christianity  en- 
joins, and  reason  approves,  would,  your  me- 
morialists believe,  draw  down  upon  the  nation 
and  its  councils,  the  blessings  of  the  Most  High, 


and  peace  and  prosperity  be  continued  to  our 

highly  favoured  land. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  Representatives  of 
the  Religious  Society  aforesaid,  convened 
in  New  York,  Fourth  month  6th,  1846, 
by 

Richard  Carpenter,  Clerk. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Notes  on  Natural  History. 

No.  2. 

Hunting  Spider. 

One  of  our  friends  met  with  a  large  Hunting 
or  Tiger  Spider  in  the  carpenter  shop.  This 
kind  does  not  spin  webs  to  catch  its  prey  with, 
like  many  others,  but  seizes  it  by  leaping  upon 
it.  The  spider  was  placed  in  a  small  box,  and 
some  flies  put  in.  Presently  one  of  them  at- 
tracted its  attention,  and  it  slowly  moved  tow- 
ards it ;  when  the  fly  moved,  the  spider  turned 
so  as  to  keep  towards  it.  It  manoeuvred  in 
this  way,  until  the  fly  came  sufficiently  near, 
when  with  a  sudden  leap  the  spider  lighted  on 
its  prey.  In  one  instance,  while  engaged  in 
sucking  the  juices  from  the  body  of  one  victim, 
another  incautiously  ventured  too  near,  and 
was  also  seized,  so  that  the  hunter  held  two 
at  a  time. 

This  spider  was  rather  flatter  in  its  shape, 
and  less  pointed,  than  many  of  our  common 
spiders,  and  the  legs  were  shorter.  The  body 
was  thickly  covered  with  short,  dark-coloured 
hair,  and  here  and  there  a  few  longer  and 
lighter-coloured  hairs  stuck  up,  giving  it  a  ra- 
ther grizzly  appearance.  There  were  six  eyes, 
two  larger  ones  in  front  of  the  head,  one  small- 
er one  at  each  corner  of  the  head,  and  another 
small  one  on  each  side.  In  addition  to  the 
eight  legs,  there  were  a  pair  of  small  arms  or 
feelers  in  front  of  the  head,  which  it  appeared 
to  use  in  holding  and  adjusting  its  prey.  Un- 
der these  were  two  instruments  of  a  dark  green 
colour,  each  very  thick  and  stout  at  base,  and 
tapering  to  a  point.  The  points  were  bent  in 
towards  each  other.  When  the  spider  had 
seized  a  fly,  it  plunged  these  trunks  or  probos- 
cides,  if  we  may  so  call  them,  into  the  body, 
and  sucked  out  through  them  the  juices  of  its 
prey ;  for  it  never  eat  any  other  part,  but  al- 
ways threw  the  dried  bodies  away.  After  ex- 
amining its  structure  with  the  magnifying  glass, 
and  witnessing  its  mode  of  operations,  and  the 
gradual  approach  towards  the  fly  selected  for 
the  victim,  one  could  not  but  feel  a  degree  of 
sympathy  with  the  poor  thing  that  was  devoted 
to  destruction,  and  an  involuntary  shudder  to 
see  it  moving  about  unconcerned,  while  the 
jaws  of  its  enemy  were  just  ready  to  be  plung- 
ed into  its  body. 

Though  not  depending  upon  webs  for  its 
food,  our  pet  was  by  no  means  destitute  of  the 
power  of  spinning  them.  On  the  under  side 
of  the  body,  and  near  the  hinder  extremity  of 
it,  were  situated  four  small  projections,  in 
shape  like,  the  teats  of  a  cow.  As  it  was  una- 
ble to  walk  over  the  smooth  surface  of  the 
glass  at  the  top  of  the  box  without  the  aid  of  a 
web,  it  applied  two  of  these  teats  or  spinners  to 
the  glass,  and  then  walked  off,  drawing  out 
two  fine  silken  lines.    This  process  it  repeated 
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until  it  had  made  quite  a  net-work  of  fibres 
over  the  glass. 

A  bomble-bee,  which  was  put  in  the  box, 
was  left  unmolested,  the  spider  no  doubt  being 
afraid  to  attack,  so  large  an  animal,  though 
from  the  lively  account  given  by  William  Bar- 
tram,  it  appears  some  are  sufficiently  daring. 
He  says,  that  while  travelling  in  the  eastern 
part  o?  Florida,  he  came  to  a  grove  "  in  full 
bloom,  with  beautiful  white  scented  flowers, 
which  attracted  to  them  two  or  three  species  of 
very  beautiful  butterflies  ;"  "  the  numbers 
were  incredible,  and  there  seemed  to  be  scarcely 
a  flower  for  each  fly,  multitudinous  as  they 
were,  besides  clouds  of  them  hovering  over  the 
mellifluous  groves." 

"  As  I  was  gathering  specimens  of  flowers 
from  the  shrubs,  I  was  greatly  surprised  at  the 
sudden  appearance  of  a  remarkable  large  spi- 
der ;  at  sight  of  me,  he  boldly  faced  about,  and 
raised  himself  up  as  if  ready  to  spring  upon 
me ;  his  body  was  about  the  size  of  a  pigeon's 
egg,  of  a  buff  colour,  which  with  his  legs  were 
covered  with  a  short  silky  hair,  on  the  top 
of  the  abdomen  was  a  round  red  spot  encircled 
with  black ;  after  I  had  recovered  from  the 
surprise,  and  observing  the  wary  hunter  had 
retired,  under  cover,  I  drew  near  again  and 
presently  discovered  that  I  had  surprised  him 
on  predatory  attempts  against  the  insect  tribes, 
I  was  therefore  determined  to  watch  his  pro- 
ceedings.   I  soon  noticed  that  the  object  of  his 
wishes  was  a  large,  fat  bomble-bee,  (Apis  Bom- 
bylicus,)  that  was  visiting  the  flowers,  and 
piercing  their  nectariferous  tubes  ;  this  cunning 
intrepid  hunter  conducted  his  subtle  approach- 
es with  the  circumspection  and  perseverance  of 
a  Seminole,  when  hunting  a  deer ;  advancing 
with  slow  steps  obliquely,  or  under  cover  of 
dense  foliage,  and  behind  the  limbs ;  and  when 
the  bee  was  engaged  in  probing  a  flower,  he 
would  leap  nearer,  and  then  instantly  retire  out 
of  sight,  under  a  leaf  or  behind  a  branch,  at 
the  same  time  keeping  a  sharp  eye  upon  me. 
When  he  had  now  got  within  two  feet  of  his 
prey,  and  the  bee  was  intent  on  sipping  the  de- 
licious nectar  from  a  flower,  with  his  back  next 
the  spider,  he  instantly  sprang  upon  him,  and 
grasped  him  over  the  back  and  shoulder,  when 
for  some  moments  they  both  disappeared.  1 
expected  the  bee  had  carried' off  his  enemy,  but 
to  my  surprise  they  both  rebounded  back  again, 
suspended  at  the  extremity  of  a  strong  elastic 
thread  or  web,  which  the  spider  had  artfully 
let  fall,  or  fixed  on  the  twig,  the  instant  he 
leaped  from  it.  The  rapidity  of  the  bee's  wings, 
endeavouring  to  extricate  himself,  made  them 
both  together  appear  as  a  moving  vapour,  un- 
til the  bee  became  fatigued  by  whirling  round, 
first  one  way,  and  then  back  again  ;  at  length, 
in  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  the  bee,  quite 
exhausted  by  his  struggles,  and  the  repeated 
wounds  of  the  butcher,  became  motionless,  and 
quickly  expired  in  the  arms  of  the  devouring 
spider,  who,  ascending  the  rope  with  his  game, 
retired  to  feast  on  it  under  cover  of  leaves." 

Indian  Meal  Gruel. — To  one  quart  of  boil- 
ing water  stir  in  two  table  spoonsful  of  Indian 
meal,  mixed  with  a  little  cold  water,  and  boil 
fifteen  or  twenty  minutes — add  a  small  quanti- 
ty of  salt. 


For"  The Friend." 

RULE  IN  THE  CIIURC1I. 

From  the  earliest  establishment  of  meetings 
for  discipline,  Friends  have  maintained  that 
nothing  should  rule  in  them  but  his  Spirit  by 
whose  authority  they  were  instituted.  This 
would  lead  to  a  proper  respect  for  the  senti- 
ments of  each  other.  In  the  printed  epistle  of 
1696,  the  London  Yearly  Meeting  says,  "  Let 
all  your  affairs  be  managed  in  your  meetings, 
in  the  peaceable  wisdom  and  spirit  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ ;  not  striving,  but  bearing  one 
with  and  for  another  ;  that  the  power  of  Christ 
may  rest  upon  you,  and  rule  in  all  your  assem- 
blies." 1703.  "  And  let  the  man's  part,  and 
natural  wisdom  and  attainments,  be  subject  to 
the  power  and  Spirit  of  God,  which  will  truly 
edify  the  body  in  love,  righteousness  and  peace." 

It  is  not  merely  the  number  of  persons  who 
speak,  or  the  number  of  times  one  may  speak, 
but  the  authority  from  which  he  speaks,  that  is 
to  have  weight.  1700.  "  Keep  all  your 
meetings,  as  well  those  for  good  order,  charity 
and  Christian  discipline,  as  those  set  apart  en- 
tirely for  the  worship  of  God,  in  his  love,  and 
in  the  name,  power  and  peaceable  Spirit  of  his 
dear  Son  Jesus  Christ,  which  is  the  alone  au- 
thority of  all  our  meetings  ;  for  without  him 
we  can  do  nothing.  And  in  his  blessed  power, 
stand  fast  in  righteous  judgment  over  all  unru- 
ly and  disorderly  spirits,  that  would  break  in 
upon  the  good  order  and  discipline  settled 
among  us,  as  well  as  over  all  those  that  seek 
to  lay  waste  the  testimony  of  Truth,  and  cause 
the  offence  of  the  cross  to  cease."  Those  who 
lightly  esteem  the  testimonies  of  Truth,  and  by 
their  conduct  and  worldly  spirits  cause  the  of- 
fence of  the  cross  to  cease,  will  little  regard  the 
order  and  discipline  of  the  church,  which  is  de- 
signed to  protect  the  rights  of  the  members,  as 
well  as  the  principles  which  the  Society  has 
ever  held. 

1717.  The  London  epistle  says,  "  Recom- 
mended, that  Friends  concerned  in  meetings 
for  business,  do  labour  to  know  their  own  spi- 
rits subjected  by  the  Spirit  of  Truth  ;  that 
thereby  being  baptized  into  one  body,  they  may 
be  truly  one,  in  the  foundation  of  their  love 
and  unity  ;  and  that  therein  they  may  all  la- 
bour to  find  a  nearness  to  each  other  in  spirit : 
this  being  the  true  way  to  a  thorough  reconci- 
liation, wherever  there  is,  or  has  been  any 
difference  of  apprehension-  Hereby  Friends 
will  be  preserved  in  that  sweetness  of  spirit, 
that  is  and  will  be  the  bond  of  true  peace 
throughout  the  churches  of  Christ." 

1722.  "  Advised  to  a  cementing  in  a  very 
close  and  brotherly  fellowship  one  with  ano- 
ther in  the  divine  Spirit ;  and  therein  to  watch 
against  all  occasion  of  discord,  or  breach  of 
unity,  in  any  Quarterly,  Monthly,  or  Prepara- 
tive Meeting  ;  to  the  end  Zion  may  continue  a 
quiet  habitation,  the  glory  and  presence  of  God 
rest  and  remain  on  her,  and  the  spirit  and  doc- 
trine of  the  gospel  be  lived  in  and  maintained." 

1724.  "Advised  that  Friends  in  meetings 
for  discipline  watch  over  their  own  spirits,  that 
no  indecent  warmth  get  in,  whereby  the  under- 
standing may  be  hurried  and  hindered  from  a 
regular  judgment  on  the  affairs  before  the  meet- 
ing."   1733.  "And  when  there  to  act  in  the 
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wisdom  given  them  of  God,  with  a  real  and 
living  sense  of  Truth  upon  their  spirits;  that 
so  the  affairs  of  the  church  may  be  carried  on 
in  brotherly  love ;  and  in  that  sweet,  calm  and 
Christian  disposition  of  mind,  which  tends  to 
the  mutual  comfort  and  edification  one  of  ano- 
ther, and  of  the  church  in  general."  Where 
this  is  attended  to,  it  keeps  out  indecorous  per- 
sonal charges  and  reflections  upon  those  who 
are  present  or  absent,  by  which  the  speaker 
lowers  himself  and  the  station  he  occupies. 
Ephraim  shall  not  envy  Judah,  neither  shall 
Judah  vex  Ephraim. 

1735.  The  same  meeting  says:  "We  ad- 
vise, therefore,  upon  this  occasion,  that  nothing 
be  done  through  strife  and  contention,  or  from 
any  private  views,  or  from  the  influence  of 
numbers;  but  in  lowliness  of  mind,  let  each 
esteem  another  better  than  himself." 

1795.  "  Aconcern  hath  been  spread  amongst 
us  that  the  management  of  our  Christian  disci- 
pline be  not  committed  to  hands  unclean  ;  par- 
ticularly that  such  should  not  be  active  there- 
in, who  allow  or  connive  at  undue  liberties  in 
their  own  children  or  families.  "  If  a  man,  said 
the  apostle,  know  not  how  to  rule  his  own 
house,  how  shall  lie  take  care  of  the  church 
of  God?"  And  we  particularly  desire  that 
those,  who,  from  their  experience  and  stations, 
ought  to  lead  such  to  greater  circumspection, 
do  not  encourage  their  remissness,  by  putting 
them  improperly  forward  into  service."  If  all 
who  are  indulging  themselves  in  gay  and  sump- 
tuous furniture  and  modes  of  living,  or  their 
children  in  the  fopperies  of  fashionable  attire, 
were  to  decline  taking  an  active  part  in  church 
affairs/a  great  burthen  would  be  removed  in 
some  places,  and  Truth  would  havji  more  room 
to  bring  forth  its  fruit,  and  rise  into  dominion 
in  its  native  authority  and  simplicity.  Great 
remissness  in  the  religious  restraint  and  educa- 
tion of  children  is  obvious  in  many  meetings, 
the  young  people  looking  more  like  any  other 
professors  than  Friends.  When  the  life  of  re- 
ligion is  wanting  in  parents  and  the  leaders, 
the  effects  of  a  worldly  indifferent  spirit,  will 
appear  in  the  young  people  ;  and  then  the  prin- 
ciples and  doctrines  of  the  Society  will  be  light- 
ly esteemed. 


A  Sister's  Love 

A  few  days  ago,  I  was  at  the  State  Prison 
at  Sing  Sing,  N.  Y.,  where  I  heard  the  facts 
I  am  about  to  relate. 

A  young  man  of  Nova  Scotia,  came  to  the 
city  of  New  York  and  fell  among  thieves.  He 
became  the  companion  of  criminals,  perhaps  a 
criminal  himself.  Certainly  ne  was  arrested 
on  a  charge  of  crime,  was  tried  and  convicted 
and  sent  to  the  prison  at  Siniz  Sine. 

His  sister  in  Nova  Scotia  heard  of  the  fate 
of  her  brother,  and  resolved  to  secure  his  de- 
liverance from  prison.  She  was  only  a  ser- 
vant girl,  and  her  scanty  purse  was  barely  suf- 
ficient to  defray  her  expenses  through  the  long 
journey  to  the  city.  When  she  reached  New 
York,  she  learned  that  the  only  way  to  get 
her  brother  out  of  prison,  was  by  pardon  from 
the  Governor.  She  went  into  service  in  the 
city  and  worked  faithfully  till  she  had  earned 
money  enough  to  defray  her  expenses  to  Al- 
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protested  that  it  would  come,  and  she  should 
not  leave  the  prison  until  it  did.  The  kind- 
hearted  keeper  took  her  to  his  house,  and 
permitted  her  to  stay  there,  waiting  the  arrival 
of  the  Governor's  letter.  The  next  day  it  came 
— the  pardon  came — and  she  embraced  her 
brother — -free,  and  freed  by  his  sister's  sacrifice 
and  love. 

The  pardon  was  accompanied  by  a  letter 
from  the  Governor  to  the  prisoner,  urging  him 
in  strong  and  impressive  language,  to  conduct 
himself  hereafter  in  a  manner,  worthy  of  the 
noble  sister  of  whom  he  had  reason  to  be  proud, 
and  to  whose  self-denying  and  persevering  ef- 
forts he  was  indebted  lor  his  liberty.  The 
brother  and  sister  rejoicing  in  their  re-union 
and  the  boon  of  freedom  so  toilfuily  won,  took 
their  way  from  the  prison  house,  and  are 
doubtless  now  in  some  retirement,  earning  an 
honest  livelihood. — Mother's  Mag. 


dear  Friend  Ann  Jones,  died  at  her  residence 
at  Stockport,  the  14th  of  last  month  ;  her  dis- 
ease having  assumed  a  dropsical  character.  It 
is  probable  we  may  hereafter  be  enabled  to 
present  our  readers  with  the  particulars  of  the 
close  of  this  dedicated  and  dignified  servant  of 
•a  crucified  Lord.  Her  last  words  are  stated  to 
have  been,  "  Bring  the  chalcedony  and  the 
amethyst" — two  of  the  precious  stones  which 
garnished  the  foundation  of  the  walls  of  the 
holy  city. 


bany,  and  was  soon  there,  a  stranger,  a  young 
unprotected  woman,  with  no  other  recommen- 
dation than  that  of  having  a  brother  in  the 
State  Prison.  She  inquired  the  way  to  the 
house  of  the  Governor,  obtained  an  audience, 
and  then  with  all  the  eloquence  of  love  so 
pent  in  her  own  bosom  she  made  known  her 
request.  The  Governor  said  that  he  must 
have  some  reason  for  granting  the  pardon  or 
he  could  not  interfere ! 

"  But  my  brother  is  an  innocent  man,"  said 
the  girl,  who,  had  never  for  a  moment,  indulg- 
ed the  thought  that  he  could  have  been  guilty 
of  crime.  The  Governor  wanted  something 
more  than  her  word  for  it,  and  giving  her  the 
small  comfort  of  words  of  sympathy  and  kind- 
ness, sent  her  away  to  devise  ways  and  means 
to  prove  the  innocence  of  her  imprisoned  broth- 
er. 

She  returned  to  New  York,  and  finding  a 
place,  again  resumed  her  domestic  service, 
and  indetatigably  laboured,  as  time  and  oppor- 
tunity allowed,  to  accomplish  what  was  now 
the  great  end  of  her  life.  And  what  will  not 
perseverance  and  love  achieve  !  Hopeless  as 
the  attempt  might  appear,  she  found  the  men 
who  composed  the  jury  that  convicted  her 
brother,  and  obtained  the  names  of  every  one 
of  them  to  a  petition  setting  forth  mitigating 
circumstances  in  his  case,  and  asking  the  inter- 
position of  executive  clemency  in  his  behalf. 
With  this  petition  the  devoted  sister  hurried  to 
Albany,  and  full  of  hope,  she  presented  it  to 
the  Governor.  He  was  moved  by  the  intensi- 
ty of  her  purpose,  and  the  ardent  strength  of 
her  affection.    But  he  still  hesitated. 

"  Why,"  said  she,  "  you  must  pardon  my 
brother — I  shall  never  leave  you  until  you  do. 
I  shall  stay  just  here  and  beg  forever,  and  if 
you  wish  me  to  go  away,  you  must  pardon 
him,  and  I  will  bless  you,  and  God  will  bless 
you  the  longest  day  you  live."  Her  prayers 
and  tears  so  far  prevailed  as  to  extort  a  pro- 
mise that  he  would  make  immediate  inquiries 
into  the  case,  and  if  they  were  satisfactory  he 
would  transmit  the  pardon  by  a  certain  day, 
which  he  named,  through  the  mail,  to  the  pri- 
son at  Sing  Sing. 

Once  more  the  noble-hearted  girl  returns  to 
her  work,  and  waits  for  the  slow  weeks  to 
wear  away.  But  they  flew  faster  when  she 
thought  that  the  time  of  her  brother's  liberty 
drew  near.  This  was  to  be  the  reward  of  her 
toil,  and  suffering. 

On  the  very  day  which  the  Governor  had 
named,  the  constant  sister  makes  her  appear- 
ance at  the  door  of  the  prison  at  Sing  Sing, 
and  informs  the  keeper  that  she  had  come  for 
her  brother,  wrH»  on  that  day  was  to  be  par- 
doned by  the  Governor.  She  was  told  that 
no  pardon  had  been  received.  Her  heart  sank 
within  her.  Was  she  after  all  to  be  disap- 
pointed? But  the  Governor  said  he  would 
send  it  by  the  post  and  it  would  be  here  to-day. 
He  will  keep  his  promise,  I  know  he  will. 
The  keeper  was  struck  with  her  appearance 
and  deeply  interested  in  her  manner.  He  told 
her  to  come  in  and  he  would  send  to  the  Post 
office.  While  the  messenger  was  gone,  she 
walked  the  room  in  great  agitation,  trembling 
between  hope  and  fear  ;  and  when  the  word 
was  bronght  that  there  was  no  pardon,  she 
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Our  citizens  were  put  into  a  state  of  intense 
excitement  at  the  commencement  of  the  present 
week,  in  consequence  of  information  received 
respecting  the  American  troops  constituting 
what  has  been  termed  the  army  of  occupation, 
under  command  of  General  Taylor.  This  body 
of  men  had  for  several  weeks  occupied  a  posi- 
tion on  the  Texas  side  of  the  Rio  Grande,  op- 
posite Meta mores.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
river  a  large  amount  of  Mexican  troops  had 
collected,  variously  estimated  at  from  6,000  to 
10,000  men,  while  the  American  forces  did  not 
exceed  3,000.  The  news  which  occasioned 
the  present  extraordinary  excitement  purports, 
that  on  or  about  the  23d  of  last  month,  a  de- 
tachment from  the  Mexican  army,  stated  at 
2,000,  crossed  the  river  about  twenty  miles 
above  the  encampment,  information  of  which 
being  received  by  General  Taylor,  he  the  same 
afternoon  despatched  two  companies  of  caval- 
ry, from  GO  to  70  men  in  all,  for  the  purpose 
of  reconnoitring.  On  the  following  day,  the 
account  says,  they  fell  into  an  ambush  of  the 
enemy,  and  a  number  of  them,  12  or  14,  were 
killed,  the  remainder,  or  most  of  them,  being 
taken  prisoners.  Hostilities  being  thus  begun, 
the  opinion  seems  to  be  current,  that  the  two 
republics  are  in  a  state  of  war,  and  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  President  in  his  messuge  on 
the  subject  to  Congress,  is  to  that  effect.  On 
the  reading  of  the  message  in  the  Senate,  how- 
ever, the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Carolina,  Calhoun,  rose,  and  contended  that 
the  assumption  of  the  President  of  a  state  of 
war,  was  incorrect  according  to  the  sense,  as 
implied  by  the  Constitution.  Congress  was  the 
only  power  that  could  declare  war,  and  it  was 
for  it  to  decide  whether  the  collision  which  had 
taken  place  was  a  sufficient  justification  to  re- 
sort to  war.  However  this  may  be,  the  aspect 
of  the  times  is  indeed  serious  and  portentious, 
and  what  if  it  be,  in  the  ordering  of  Divine 
Justice,  but  the  beginning  of  troubles,  meted 
out  as  the  punishment  for  the  iniquity  of  Texas 
annexation ! 


By  letters  from  England  we  learn,  that  our 


H.  A.  &  D.  Whitall,  have  opened  a  School 
for  Girls  at  No.  6  Linden  street,  Kensington, 
in  which  the  pupils  will  be  carefully  instructed 
in  the  usual  branches  of  an  English  education. 
A  few  boarding  scholars  can  be  accommodated. 

Married,  at  Frierids'  meeting,  Salem,  N.  J.,  on 
Fourth-day,  the  6th  instant,  Samuel  Abbott,  to  Sarah, 
daughter  of  Caspar  Wistar. 

 ,  in  this  city,  on  Fourth-day,  the  6th  instant, 

at  Friends'  meeting-house,  Orange  street,  Thomas 
Hutchinson,  to  Hannah  Kaighn,  all  of  this  city. 


Died,  at  his  residence  near  Canton,  Washington  co., 
la.,  on  the  16th  day  of  the  Third  month,  1846,  Benja- 
min Pritchard,  in  the  sixty-second  year  of  his  age, 
an  elder  and  member  of  Blue  River  Monthly  Meeting. 
This  dear  Friend  was  remarkably  resigned  amidst  the 
most  excruciating  sufferings  consequent  upon  mortifi- 
cation from  erysipelas  of  the  arm.  Whilst  several  of 
his  family  and  relations  were  mourning  on  account  of 
the  death  of  his  dear  son,  which  took  place  about  thir- 
ty-six hours  previous  to  his  own,  he  spoke  to  the  by. 
standers  in  a  meek  and  Christian  spirit,  beseeching 
them  to  give  up  all  freely,  remarking,  that  it  did  not 
become  Christians  to  complain  at  the  dispensations  of 
a  merciful  Providence,  especially  those  making  the 
profession  we  do ;  adding,  that  even  if  we  feared  they 
were  not  prepared  for  so  great  a  change,  still  it  was 
our  duty  to  bow  in  humble  and  quiet  submission.  Just 
before  his  close,  whilst  in  great  bodily  agony,  he  ex- 
claimed, "  My  God  !  my  God  !  forsake  me  not  in  this 
time  of  trial  !  Dear  Saviour,  have  mercy  upon  me  !" 
He  desired  his  children  to  be  good  to  their  mother,  as 
they  had  been  to  him  ;  and  said  he  had  much  more  to 
say,  but  his  suffering  did  not  permit. 

 ,  at  his  father's  residence,  on  the  15th  day  of 

the  Third  month,  1846,  Aaron  Pritchard,  son  of  the 
above,  in  the  twentieth  year  of  his  age.  This  dear 
youth  was  earnestly  desirous  for  a  preparation  for  an- 
other world.  He  had  been  upwards  of  a  year  engaged 
in  the  study  of  medicine,  during  which  time,  however, 
he  was  not  remiss  in  attending  meetings  for  both  wor- 
ship and  discipline,  and  quite  exemplary  in  dress  and 
address.  After  being  much  better,  he  relapsed,  by  j 
exerting  too  much,  from  a  desire  to  be  able  to  wait  on 
his  father.  When  near  his  close,  he  was  asked  by  his 
physician  if  he  was  not  better  ?  He  replied,  he  was, 
or  felt  so ;  but  added,  "  I  do  not  desire  to  get  well,  un- 
less the  Lord  willeth  ;  for  I  see  my  way  clear,  and 
wish  to  go  to  that  land  of  peace."  Pie  said  he  wanted 
his  father  to  prepare  ;  and  sent  for  many  of  his  young 
friends  and  associates,  whom,  with  his  brothers  and 
sisters,  he  admonished  in  the  most  endearing  strains  to  | 
prepare  for  another  and  better  world. 

 ,  on  the  24th  of  the  Third  month  last,  Aaron-  | 

Eastburn,  a  much  esteemed  and  useful  member  and 
cider  of  Buckingham  Monthly,  and  Solebury  Particu- 
lar Meeting,  in  the  seventy -fourth  year  of  his  age. 

 ,  at  the  residence  of  her  son-in-law,  William 

Forsythe,  East  Cain,  on  the  21st  ultimo,  Mary,  wife 
of  Joseph  Pusey,  in  the  sixty-second  year  of  her  age. 

 ,  at  his  residence  in  the  city  of  New  York,  on  I 

the  evening,  of  the  28th  ultimo,  Thomas  Buckley,  a  i, 
member  of  New  York  Monthly  Meeting,  aged  seventy-  I 
five  years. 
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(Continued  from  page  2C6.) 

THE  PILGRIM  FATHERS.  THEIR  GREAT 

CAPTAIN. 

A  late  writer,  in  treating  of  the  high  qualifi- 
cations of  a  distinguished  historian,  tells  us, 
that  "  He  describes  the  seeds  from  which  the 
elements  of  our  civilization  have  sprung,  the 
soil  by  which  Ihey  have  been  nourished,  the 
fruits  which  they  have  borne,  the  parts  of  them 
which  are  good  and  profitable  for  civilization, 
and  therefore  to  be  prized  and.  preserved ;  and 
those  which,  on  the  contrary,  are  noxious  or 
useless,  and  therefore  to  be  cast  away  or  de- 
stroyed." 

According  to  such  a  standard,  Grahame  has 
not  always  filled  the  measure  of  his  duty.  He 
has  evidently  thought  that  his  duty  was  to  be 
fulfilled  by  applauding  his  favourite  Pilgrims, 
in  all  cases  susceptible  of  applause,  and  by 
softening  and  palliating  their  errors,  and  ob- 
scuring, or  keeping  quite  out  of  sight,  their 
most  prominent  deformities.  He  seems  to 
have,  in  a  degree,  identified  the  preservation  of 
their  reputation  from  blemish,  with  the  protec- 
tion of  the  cause  of  religion.  He  would  have 
done  better,  had  he  exercised  the  discrimina- 
tion of  the  historian  alluded  to.  His  plan  was 
not  that  of  the  sacred  historians  ;  it  is  not  that 
by  which  truth  is  advanced.  It  serves,  on  the 
contrary,  to  perpetuate  error.  If  history  is  to 
be  useful  in  the  conduct  of  human  affairs,  it 
must  lay  down  distinctly  the  rocks  and  shoals 
which  brought  our  predecessors  into  difficulty 
and  disaster. 

Although  the  unhappy  people,  upon  whom 
the  Pilgrims  exercised  their  fallacies  with  such 
fatal  effect,  have  ceased  to  exist,  it  cannot  but 
be  useful  to  trace  the  history  of  their  extermi- 
nation to  its  true  source.  We  are  no  longer 
surrounded  by  untutored  Indians,  to  be  benefit- 
ted or  injured  by  the  principles  we  may  profess 
or  practise,  or  who  might  be  capable  of  inflict- 
ing summary  vengeance  upon  us  for  our  mis- 
deeds ;  but  we  are  still  set  in  the  midst  of  na- 
tions, and  with  a  sphere  of  action  and  respon- 
sibility greatly  enlarged.  And  as  the  Creator 
of  the  universe  peopled  this  globe  with  men  of 
one  flesh?  so  he  endowed  them  with  similar 
sensibilities  and  infirmities,  subject  to  like  in- 


fluences in  all  ages  of  the  world  and  conditions 
of  society.  The  consequences  that  followed 
the  application  of  the  opposite  principles  which 
actuated  the  Pilgrims  and  the  Quakers,  in  their 
intercourse  with  the  natives  of  America,  are 
not  without  an  important  practical  bearing  at 
this  day  ;  and  they  should  not  be  suffered  to 
pass  out  of  sight,  until  mankind  have  reached 
a  state  of  perfection,  in  which  the  warnings  of 
the  past  shall  be  no  longer  needful.  That  the 
policy  of  the  Pilgrims  exasperated  the  wild 
passions  of  the  Indians,  and  excited  them  to 
deeds  of  blood,  is  evident.  When  roused  by 
repeated  injury,  the  vices  of  the  savage  were 
fearfully  developed ;  and,  it  may  be  added, 
with  sorrow,  that  those  of  the  aggressor  soon 
became  equally  brutal,  and,  through  superior 
skill,  far  more  devastating.  But  first,  the  In- 
dians endured,  without  attempt  at  retaliation, 
much  more  than  one  would  have  expected  from 
men  in  a  state  of  nature.  Whether  it  were 
through  fear  of  the  mysterious  weapons,  or  ad- 
miration of  the  superior  knowledge  of  the  sea- 
borne stranger,  or  through  some  other  cause, 
it  is  certain,  that  their  deportment  was,  in  the 
main,  for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  hospi- 
table and  conciliatory.  We  have  many  in- 
stances of  this  ;  some  occurring  under  circum- 
stances calculated  to  test  severely  their  good 
faith  and  patient  endurance  ;  and  to  exhibit,  in 
a  very  striking  manner,  how  insensible  to  their 
virtues,  and  how  keenly  alive  to  their  smallest 
faults,  were  their  hard-handed  invaders.  Per- 
haps there  is  no  stronger  example  of  this,  than 
one  which  occurred  shortly  before  the  affair  at 
Wichaguscusset,  which  was  not  noticed  in  its 
chronological  order,  that  the  whole  history  of 
that  remarkable  transaction  might  be  compris- 
ed in  one  paper. 
It  is  as  follows  : 

In  the  beginning  of  the  winter  of  1 622,  Cap- 
tain Standish  being  sick,  Governor  Bradford 
took  command  of  a  trading  expedition  "  into 
the  bottom  of  the  bay  of  Cape  Cod,  to  a  place 
called  Nauset;  where  the  sachem  used  the 
governor  very  kindly,  and  where  they  bought 
eight  or  ten  hogsheads  of  corn  and  beans  ;  also 
at  a  place  called  Mattachiest,  [between  Barn- 
stable and  Yarmouth  harbours,]  where  they 
had  like  kind  entertainment  and  corn  also. 
During  the  time  of  their  trade  in  these  places, 
there  was  so  great  and  violent  storms,  as  the 
ship  was  much  endangered,  and  our  shallop 
cast  away;  so  that  they  had  now  no  means  to 
carry  the  corn  aboard  that  they  had  bought, 
the  ship  riding,  by  their  report,  well  near  two 
leagues  from  the  same,  her  own  boat  being 
small,  and  so  leaky,  (having  no  carpenter  with 
them,)  as  they  durst  scarce  letch  wood  or  wa- 
ter in  her.  Hereupon  the  governor  caused  the 
corn  to  be  made  in  a  round  stack,  and  bought 
mats,  and  cut  sedge,  to  cover  it ;  and  gave 


charge  to  the  Indians  not  to  meddle  with  it, 
promising  him  that  dwelt  next  to  it  a  reward, 
if  he  would  keep  the  vermin  also  from  it ; 
which  he  undertook,  and  the  sachem  promised 
to  make  good.  In  the  meantime,  according  to 
the  governor's  request,  the  sachem  sent  men  to 
seek  the  shallop,  which  they  found  buried  al- 
most in  sand  at  a  high  water  mark,  having 
many  things  remaining  in  her,  but  unservicea- 
ble for  the  present ;  whereof  the  governor  gave 
the  sachem  special  charge,  that  it  should  not 
be  further  broken,  promising  ere  long  to  fetch 
both  it  and  the  corn  ;  assuring  them,  if  neither 
were  diminished,  he  would  take  it  as  a  sign  of 
their  honest  and  true  friendship,  which  they  so 
much  made  show  of ;  but  if  they  were,  they 
should  certainly  smart  for  their  unjust  and  dis- 
honest dealing,  and  further  make  good  whatso- 
ever they  had  so  taken."  That  is  to  say, — 
Take  the  utmost  care  of  our  property,  and  we 
will  compliment  you  for  honest  fellows ;  but 
suffer  it  to  be  diminished,  in  any  degree,  and 
we  will  visit  our  vengeance  upon  you.  "  So 
he  did  likewise  at  Mattachiest,  and  took  leave 
of  them,  being  resolved  to  leave  the  ship  and 
take  his  journey  home  by  land,  with  our  own 
company,  sending  word  to  the  ship  that  they 
should  take  their  first  opportunity  to  go  for 
Plymouth,  where  he  determined,  by  the  per- 
mission of  God,  to  meet  them  ;  and  having  pro- 
cured a  guide,  it  being  no  less  than  fifty  miles 
to  our  plantation,  set  forward,  receiving  all  re- 
spect that  could  be  from  the  Indians  in  his 
journey;  and  came  safely  home,  though  weary 
and  surbated,  [with  galled  feet]  ;  whither  some 
three  days  after  the  ship  also  came." 

"  At  their  return,  Captain  Standish,  being 
recovered  and  in  health,  took  another  shallop, 
and  went  with  them  to  the  corn,  which  they 
found  in  safety  as  they  left  it.  Also  they  mend- 
ed the  other  shallop,  and  got  all  their  corn 
aboard  the  ship.  This  was  in  January,  as  I 
take  it,  it  being  very  cold  and  stormy ;  inso- 
much as  (the  harbour  being  none  of  the  best,) 
they  were  constrained  to  cut  both  the  shallops 
from  the  ship's  stern,  and  so  lost  them  both  a 
second  time.  But  the  storm  being  over,  and 
seeking  out,  they  found  them  both,  not  having 
received  any  great  hurt. 

"  Whilst  they  were  at  Nauset,  having  occa- 
sion to  lie  on  the  shore,  laying  their  shallop  in 
a  creek  not  far  from  them,  an  Indian  came  into 
the  same,  and  stole  certain  beads,  scissors,  and 
other  trifles,  out  of  the  same  ;  which,  when  the 
captain  missed,  he  took  certain  of  his  compa- 
ny, and  went  to  the  sachem,  telling  him  what 
had  happened,  and  requiring  the  same  again, 
or  the  party  that  stole  them,  (who  was  known 
to  certain  of  the  Indians,)  or  else  he  would  re- 
venge it  on  them  before  his  departure  ;  and  so 
took  leave  for  that  night,  being  late,  refusing 
whatsoever  kindness  they  offered." 
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THE  FRIEND. 


What  Captain  Standish  meant  by  revenge, 
in  such  a  case,  will  be  seen  more  plainly  here- 
after. Who,  with  any  pretension  to  the  nobler 
feelings  of  human  nature,  to  say  nothing  of 
Christian  magnanimity,  would  think  of  inflict- 
ing the  horrors  of  martial  law  upon  the  faith- 
ful guardians  of  their  valuable  property,  for  the 
sake  of  a  few  beads  and  other  trifles,  taken  by 
some  poor  nameless  creature,  in  a  moment  of 
temptation  ?  Had  we  not  such  authority  as 
Edward  VVinslow  himself,  we  should  be  dis- 
posed to  treat  such  a  tale  as  the  calumnious  fa- 
brication of  an  enemy. 

"  On  the  morrow  the  sachem  came  to  their 
rendezvous,  accompanied  with  many  men,  in 
a  stately  manner,  who  saluted  the  captain  in 
this  wise.  He  thrust  out  his  tongue,  that  one 
might  see  the  root  thereof,  and  therewith  licked 
his  hand  from  the  wrist  to  the  fingers'  end,  and 
withal  bowing  the  knee,  striving  to  imitate  the 
English  gesture,  being  instructed  therein  for- 
merly by  Tisquantum.  His  men  did  the  like, 
but  in  so  rude  and  savage  a  manner,  as  our 
men  could  scarce  forbear  to  break  out  into 
open  laughter.  After  salutation,  he  delivered 
the  beads  and  other  things  to  the  captain,  say- 
ing he  had  much  beaten  the  party  for  doing  it ; 
causing  the  women  to  break  bread,  and  bring 
them,  according  to  their  desire  ;  seeming  to  be 
very  sorry  for  the  fact,  but  glad  to  be  recon- 
ciled. So  they  departed  and  came  home  in 
safety,  where  the  corn  was  equally  divided,  as 
before." 

"  Not  .long  after,  having  no  great  quantity 
of  corn  left,  Captain  Standish  went  again  with 
a  shallop  to  Mattachiest,  meeting  also  with  the 
like  extremity  of  weather,  both  of  wind,  snow, 
and  frost ;  insomuch  as  they  were  frozen  in 
the  harbour  the  first  night  they  entered  the 
same.  Here  they  pretended  their  wonted  love, 
and  spared  them  a  good  quantity  of  corn  to 
confirm  the  same.  Strangers  also  came  to  this 
place,  pretending  only  to  see  him  and  his  com- 
pany, whom  they  never  saw  before  that  time, 
but,  [according  to  information,  such  as  always 
found  ready  access  to  the  Pilgrims'  ears,]  in- 
tending to  join  with  the  rest  to  kill  them." 
"  But  being  forced  through  extremity  to  lodge 
in  their  houses,  which  they  much  pressed,  God 
possessed  the  heart  of  the  captain  with  just  jea- 
lousy, giving  strait  command,  that  as  one  part 
of  his  company  slept,  the  rest  should  wake, 
declaring  some  things  to  them  which  he  under- 
stood, whereof  he  could  make  no  good  con- 
struction. 

"Some  of  the  Indians,  spying  a  fit  opportu- 
nity, stole  some  beads  also  from  him  ;  which 
he  no  sooner  perceived,  having  not  above  six 
men  with  him,  drew  them  all  from  the  boat, 
and  set  them  on  their  guard  about  the  sachem's 
house,  where  most  of  the  people  were  ;  threat- 
ening to  fall  vpon  them  without  further  delay, 
if  they  would  not  forthwith  restore  them  ;  sig- 
nifying to  the  sachem  especially,  and  so  to 
them  all,  that  as  he  would  not  offer  the  least 
injury,  so  he  would  not  receive  any  at  their 
hands,  which  should  escape  without,  punish- 
ment, or  due  satisfaction."  A  valiant  knight ! 
ready  at  a  moment's  warning  to  do  battle  to 
the  death  on  a  horde  of  trembling  savages,  for 
a  string  of  beads!  "  Hereu  pon  the  sachem 
bestirred  him  to  find  out  the  party  ;  which, 


when  he  had  done,  caused  him  to  return  them 
again  to  the  shallop,  and  came  to  the  captain, 
desiring  him  to  search  whether  they  were  not 
about  the  boat;  who,  suspecting  their  knavery, 
sent  one,  who  found  them  lying  openly  upon 
the  boat's  cuddy.  Yet  to  appease  his  anger, 
they  brought  corn  afresh  to  trade  ;  insomuch 
as  he  laded  his  shallop,  and  so  departed.  This 
accident  so  daunted  their  courage,  as  they  durst 
not  attempt  any  thing  against  him.  So  that, 
through  the  good  mercy  and  providence  of 
God,  they  returned  in  safety." 

This  does  not,  so  far,  look  much  like  a  col- 
ony "  founded  for  religion."  We  perceive  no 
very  obvious  symptoms  yet  of  the  evangelizing 
process  proposed  to  be  applied  to  the  natives. 
But  good  Elder  Cushman  will  not  suffer  hope 
to  expire.  "  We  find  in  many  of  them,  speci- 
ally of  the  younger  sort,  such  a  tractable  dis- 
position, both  to  religion  and  humanity,  as  that 
if  we  had  means  to  apparel  them,  ana  wholly 
to  retain  them  with  us,  (as  their  desire  is,)  they 
would  doubtless  in  time  prove  serviceable  to 
God  and  man ;  and  if  ever  God  send  us  means, 
we  will  bring  up  hundreds  of  their  children 
both  to  labour  and  learning."  When  we  get 
richer  we  will  go  to  work.  The  scanty  pro- 
vision of  the  Pilgrim's  staff  will  not  suffice, 
without  the  convenient  appendage  of  purse  and 
scrip.  We  are  not  of  that  school  who  went 
forth  with  neither  gold,  nor  silver,  nor  brass  in 
their  purses,  nor  scrip  for  their  journey.  It  is 
not  zeal  that  we  want,  but  money.  Where 
was  the  purse  of  John  Taylor,  the  Friend  from 
York,  in  Old  England,  who,  in  1659,  tra veiled 
extensively  in  America  on  a  message  of  gospel 
love,  which  he  delivered  with  such  good  effect 
to  the  poor  Indians?  "  They  were  exceeding- 
ly joyful,  and  very  glad  to  see  me.  And  I 
then  had  an  opportunity  to  declare  the  truth  to 
them,  and  to  turn  them  from  darkness  to  the 
Light  of  Christ  Jesus  in  their  own  hearts,  which 
would  teach  them,  and  give  them  the  know- 
ledge of  God  that  made  them.  And  they  heard 
me  soberly,  and  did  confess  to  the  truth  I 
spake," — "  and  were  loving  and  kind  after- 
wards to  Friends."  The  Indians  of  New  Eng- 
land longed  for  such  a  manifestation  of  love 
from  the  Pilgrim  Fathers.  Plow  bitter  their 
disappointment !  Captain  Standish  certainly 
had  not  done  much  towards  propagating  the 
holy  message — "  peace  on  earth,  good  will  to 
man."  It  is  in  vain  that  we  seek  in  him  any 
trace  of  the  disciple  of  the  meek  and  lowly  Je- 
sus. Yet  he  was  the  great  man  of  Plymouth 
colony.  The  anxious  concern  of  the  old  pas- 
tor at  Leyden,  and  his  gentle  exhortation  that 
they  would  "  consider  the  disposition  of  their 
captain,  whom  he  hoped  the  Lord  had  sent 
among  them  for  good,  if  they  used  him  right," 
had  by  no  means  lessened  him  in  their  estima- 
tion. And  if  "  his  signal  deeds  and  prowess 
high,"  were  not  full  oft  "  the  copious  matter  of 
their  song,"  the  lines  of  Manrique  may  account 
for  it. 

Why  should  their  praise  in  verse  be  sung  ? 
The  name  that  dwells  on  every  tongue 
No  minstrel  needs. 

Or  a  more  prosaic  reason  may  be  found  in 
the  fact  (hat  the  Puritans  were  not  poetical. 
Their  plain,  plodding  writers,  however,  made 
what  amends  they  could  for  the  absence  of 


Homer,  and  recounted  his  feats  of  arms  with 
evident  exultation.  He  was  the  unflinching 
champion  of  their  minutest  rights.  Not  a  siring 
of  beads  could  disappear,  or  a  pair  of  scissors 
vanish,  through  force  or  fraud,  that  his  indig- 
nant voice  and  flashing  blade  did  not  denounce 
terrible  vengeance  upon  the  perpetrator,  his  fa- 
mily and  tribe.  "  He  spread  terror,"  says 
Alexander  Young,  his  latest  eulogist,  "  through 
all  the  Indian  tribes  from  Massachusetts  Bay  to 
Martha's  Vineyard,  and  from  Cape  Cod  har- 
bour to  Narraganset.  He  lived  and  died  at 
the  foot  of  Captain's  Hill,  in  Duxbury,  so  call- 
ed after  him,  a  monumental  landmark  that  will 
hand  his  name  down  to  the  latest  times."  In 
those  days,  public  affairs  were  administered  by 
a  governor  and  eighteen  assistants,  and  Capt. 
Standish  was  repeatedly  elected  to  the  latter 
office.  "  He  acquired,"  says  Governor  Hutch- 
inson, "  the  esteem  of  the  whole  colony,  and 
died  in  it  in  1656,  much  lamented."  Hubbard 
says,  "  lie  had  more  of  his  education  in  the 
school  of  Mars  than  in  the  school  of  Christ." 
The  religious  Grahame  is  among  the  number 
of  those  who  have  thought  fit  to  commend  the 
deeds  of  this  man,  without  any  reservation. 
He  assigns  him  six  lines,  by  way  of  helping  to 
immortalize  his  memory.  "  Some  of  the  neigh- 
bouring tribes,  from  time  to  time,  made  alarm- 
ing demonstrations  of  hostility  ;  but  they  were 
completely  overawed  by  the  conduct  and  val- 
our of  Captain  Miles  Standish,  a  gallant  and 
skilful  officer,  who,  with  a  handful  of  men,  was 
always  ready  to  encounter  their  strongest  force, 
and  foil  their  most  dexterous  stratagems  and 
rapidest  movements." 

The  sensibilities  of  our  historian  seem  to 
have  been  no-wise  shocked  by  the  deeds  of  the 
Pilgrim  hero. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Indian  Corn. — This  article  continues  to  ar- 
rive in  great  quantities  in  the  principal  ports 
of  this  country,  and  is  already  becoming  one 
of  great  consumption.  In  Liverpool  we  have 
several  flour  dealers  and  bakers  who  put  forth 
Indian  corn,  Indian  flour,  and  bread  made  of 
Indian  flour,  as  the  prominent  article  of  sale  ; 
and  amongst  the  higher  classes  of  society  it  is 
used  with  English  or  American  flour  in  mak- 
ing bread.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Horticultural 
Society,  held  in  London,  last  week,  there  were 
distributed,  to  the  members,  a  large  quantity 
of  packets  of  seeds  of  the  early  sort  of  Indian 
corn,  the  earliest  and  most  prolific  variety,  and 
the  most  suitable  to  cultivation  in  this  country, 
which  had  been  sent  over  from  New  York  to 
ascertain  whether  its  growth  would  not  intro- 
duce a  fresh  article  of  food  here. — European 
Times. 


New  Grenada  and  the  Darien  Canal. — 
President  Mosqueia,  of  New  Grenada,  in  a  mes- 
sage delivered  at  the  opening  of  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  Republic,  expresses  in  decided  terms 
an  opinion  unfavourable  to  foreign  interference 
in  making  a  canal  between  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  Oceans  at  the  Isthmus  of  Darien.  He 
thinks  the  work  should  be  performed  by  New 
Grenada  herself,  as  a  government  enterprise. 
— Late  paper. 


Changes  of  Condition. 

We  have  often  referred  to  the  strange  vicis- 
situdes which  attend  human  life,  the  singular 
ebb  and  How  of  its  tide,  its  flood  leading  to  for- 
tune, its  ebb  leaving  many  a  fair  bark  on  the 
strand.  In  1775,  a  young  man  in  Massachu- 
setts who  had  been  in  very  humble  circum- 
stances, and  had  escaped  from  the  troublesof 
teaching  a  village  school,  by  marrying  a  lady 
of  some  property,  much  his  senior  in  years,  thus 
wrote  to  his  intimate  friend  :  "  I  foresee  and 
realize  the  distress,  poverty  and  wretched- 
ness that  must  attend  my  pilgrimage  in  un- 
known lands,  destitute  of  friends  and  acquain- 
tances." The  person  who  wrote  this,  com- 
menced life  with  the  most  humble  prospects, 
and  without  any  advantages  but  "  quickness  of 
apprehension  and  energy  of  character."  He 
lelt  school  to  become  a  merchant's  clerk,  but 
the  place  did  not  suit  him.  He  was  fonder  of 
carving  the  names  of  his  companions  on  their 
pocket  knives,  than  poring  over  the  ledger. 
The  troubles  which  broke  out  between  the  colo- 
nies and  the  mother  country,  p.ut  an  end  to  our 
foreign  commercial  transactions,  and  the  young 
clerk  whose  services  were  no  longer  wanted, 
returned  home  to  his  mother's  house,  where  a 
bare  competence  scarce  make  even  a  son  wel- 
come ! 

For  a  time  he  turned  his  attention  to  school 
teaching,  a  very  common  practice  with  the 
sons  of  genius  in  our  own  country,  and  one 
of  the  most  usual  methods  resorted  to,  to  over- 
come the  pressure  of  early  poverty.  The  in- 
dustry and  talent  which  now  began  to  develope 
themselves  in  the  character  of  this  young  man, 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  neighbourhood 
where  he  resided,  and  the  care  of  an  academy 
was  entrusted  to  him.  Here  he  soon  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  cleverness,  and  we  must 
also  add  that  his  popularity  was  not  in  the 
least  impaired  among  the  female  sex  by  the 
possession  of  acommandingstature,  finely  form- 
ed limbs,  bright  eyes,  features  of  "  a  finely  chi- 
selled mould,"  and  hair  that  was  of  a  dark 
auburn. 

Yet  he  was  poor,  of  humble  birth  and  still 
humbler  pretentions,  and  though  the  marriage 
we  have  alluded  to  materially  advanced  his 
position  in  life,  yet  under  circumstances  of 
deep  mortification  and  discomfort  he  was 
obliged  to  abandon  his  home  and  country,  and 
to  seek  his  fortune  in  other  climes  where  he 
was  unknown. 

Here,  we  must  inform  our  readers,  occurs 
an  interval  in  our  story,  of  some  years.  [The 
object  we  have  in  giving  this  sketch  requires 
a  slight  interruption  in  the  chain,  or  rather  the 
links  in  the  chain  of  our  narrative.] 

One  day  there  was  a  review  at  Strasburgh, 
of  the  troops  stationed  there,  and  a  gentleman 
presented  himself  as  a  spectator  of  the  parade, 
in  the  full  dress  of  an  English  Colonel  of  Dra- 
goons, mounted  on  a  superb  horse.  From  pe- 
culiar circumstances,  involving  a  little  political 
history,  not  necessary  to  mention,  the  attend- 
ance of  the  stranger,  was  considered  a  mark 
of  esteem  and  courtesy,  and  a  Prince,  Maximil- 
ian, of  Deux  Ponte,  afterwards  King  of  Bava- 
ria, acknowledged  the  compliment  of  that  at- 
tendance, and  proffered  his  personal  attentions. 
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Both  the  stranger  and  prince  had  served  in  our] 
revolutionary  war,  the  former  with  the  Eng- 
lish, and  the  latter  with  the  French.  This  in- 
terview led  to  important  results.  The  New  Eng- 
land schoolmaster  was  the  English  Dragoon 
Colonel,  and  in  1784  became  the  aid-de-camp 
and  Chamberlain  of  the  Elector  of  Bavaria. 
Nor  did  his  promotion  cease  here.  We  find 
him  very  soon  a  member  of  the  Council  of 
state,  a  Major  General,  decorated  with  chival- 
ric  orders,  Commander-in-chief  of  the  General 
Staff",  Minister  of  War,  and  a  Count  of  the 
Empire.  The  Schoolmaster,  on  receiving  this 
last  promotion,  chose  his  title  in  remembrance 
of  the  country  of  his  birth,  and  of  the  village 
where  his  early  career  had  taken  its  first  ro- 
mantic change. 

Now  our  readers  will  possibly  inquire  the 
cause  of  this  singular  prosperity.  It  is  attrib- 
utable in  the  first  place  to  a  series  of  misfor- 
tunes which  threw  the  wanderer  from  his  place 
and  forced  him  into  exile.  Thus  do  we  often 
see,  that  events  which  we  deem  of  the  most 
fatal  character  to  our  hopes,  turn  out  the  best 
that  we  could  have  proposed  for  ourselves. 

In  the  next  it  is  attributed  to  the  talent  and 
industry  which  belonged  to  the  adventurer,  and 
a  remarkable  disposition  on  his  part  to  advance 
the  comforts  of  his  fellow  men.  We  find  him 
distinguished  by  the  establishment  of  schools, 
for  attempts  to  improve  agriculture,  to  improve 
the  comfort  of  residences,  by  a  better  and 
cheaper  application  of  fuel  to  heating  them,  ven- 
tilation and  warm  baths.  These  subjects  were 
indeed  but  a  few  of  those  which  received  illus- 
tration at  his  hands. 

After  having  been  appointed  the  head  of  the 
Regency  of  Bavaria,  and  having  saved  Munich 
from  bombardment,  and  preserved  its  neutrali- 
ty, while  threatened  both  by  Austrians  and 
French,  he  was  overwhelmed  with  demonstra- 
tions of  popular  gratitude,  and  sent  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  to  London. 

While  there,  and  having  leisure  because  the 
British  Government  refused  to  receive  a  person 
deemed  an  Englishman  by  birth,  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  a  foreign  nation,  he  founded  the 
Royal  Institution  and  sent  $5000  to  the  Amer- 
ican Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  as  the 
foundation  of  a  prize. 

We  again  pass  over  a  period  of  time,  which 
was  marked  with  the  accession  of  fresh  hon- 
ours, and  by  agreeable  travel,  until  we  find  the 
subject  of  our  sketch  in  1808,  in  Paris,  one  of 
the  lions  of  the  capital,  and  forming  his  second 
matrimonial  alliance,  with  the  widow  of  the 
celebrated  Lavoisier.  With  her,  a  lady  of 
fortune  and  talent,  he  retired  to  the  Villa  of 
Auteuil.  It  is  not  our  purpose  to  follow  out 
the  vast  benefits  conferred  upon  humanity  by 
this  person.  The  mere  enumeration  of  them 
alone,  would  occupy  a  large  space,  but  we 
conclude  by  remarking  that  the  changes  in  life 
are  of  a  most  singular  and  impressive  charac- 
ter ;  that  no  one  should  despair,  having  good 
habits  and  perseverance,  of  filling  the  station 
or  occupying  the  walk  in  life  which  is  best 
adapted  to  him,  and  that  education  and  practical 
good  sense  are  basis  enough  on  which  to  erect 
the  fairest  human  edifices. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  this  was  fully  illus- 
trated by  the  Schoolmaster  of  Concord,  Benja- 
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min  Thompson,  Count  Rumford. — Lute  'pa- 
yer. 

Reformation. — An  interesting  case  of  "  re- 
annexation"  occurred  in  this  city  recently, 
which  amply  justifies  the  adage  "  Nil  desper- 
andum,"  or  to  use  a  free  translation,  "  It  will 
never  do  to  give  it  up  so."  A  mechanic  of 
this  city,  now  about  45  years  of  age — a  most 
excellent  and  expert  workman  at  his  trade, 
(silver  plating,)  fell  many  years  since  into 
habits  of  confirmed  drunkenness,  and  not  only 
neglected  to  provide  for  his  family,  but  brutal- 
ly abused  his  wife.  Finally  in  one  of  his 
drunken  fits  about  eight  years  since,  he  drew 
a  knife  upon  her,  and  while  she  endeavoured 
to  wrest  it  from  him  she  was  wounded,  as  he 
declared  accidentally,  in  the  scuffle.  She  now 
swore  her  life  in  danger,  a  criminal  prosecu- 
tion followed,  and  he  was  sentenced  for  seven 
years  in  the  state  prison — the  law  righteously 
regarding  his  plea  of  drunkenness  an  aggrava- 
tion rather  than  a  justification  of  his  crime — 
and  his  wife  sued  for  and  obtained  a  divorce. 
He  was  pardoned  out  before  the  expiration  of 
the  term  of  his  sentence  ;  but  alone  and  friend- 
less, shunned  by  the  better  part  of  mankind  on 
account  of  his  disgrace,  he  fell  again  into  his 
old  dissolute  habits,  and  dragged  on  for  some 
years  a  miserable  life,  bloated,  ragged,  and 
wretched. 

About  the  first  of  January  last  he  went  to  a 
prominent  Washingtonian,  who  had  known 
him  well  in  his  best  days,  and  asked  for 
work.  "  I  will  do  anything,"  said  he  ;  "  I 
will  blow  and  strike  for  you,  or  file,  or  any 
thing — only  give  me  something  to  do  to  keep 
me  alive  and  out  of  idleness  and  mischief." 
His  old  friend  gave  him  this  kind  and  season- 
able advice  :   "  Now,  B  ,"  said  he,  "  I 

know  just  what  is  the  matter  with  you — it  is 
nothing  but  rum  !  that's  the  bottom  of  all 
your  troubles.  I  have  drunk  my  share  of  rum 
in  my  life-time,  and  have  quit  it,  and  if  you 
ever  want  to  get  along  in  the  world  you  must 
quit  it  too.  Now  I  will  tell  you  what  I  will 
do  with  you  ;  come  and  sign  the  pledge,  and 

I  will  get  you  some  work."    B  promptly 

took  the  good  advice,  signed  the  pledge  and 
kept  it,  punctually  attended  the  meetings  of  the 
society — thus  keeping  his  interest  alive  in  the 
matter, — and  has  in  every  respect  ever  since 
behaved  in  an  exemplary  manner,  and  pro- 
mises to  be  hereafter  a  sober,  industrious,  and 
useful  man. 

In  the  meantime,  his  late  wife  had  by  great 
and  praiseworthy  exertions  succeeded  in  bring- 
ing up  her  children,  and  placing  herself  and 
them  in  comparatively  comfortable  circum- 
stances. She  heard  of  his  reformation,  and, 
her  old  affection  reviving,  sent  word  to  him 
that  she  would  be  glad  to  see  him.  He  went, 
and  they  soon  agreed  to  have  the  matrimonial 
knot  relied  ;  which  was  done  last  week,  and 
he  is  again  in  his  home,  surrounded  by  smiling 
faces  and  happy  hearts,  after  years  of  wretch- 
edness, poverty,  and  suffering,  brought  on  by 
rum.  Another  testimony  of  the  virtues  of  the 
pledge. — Newark  Daily  Adv. 

A  Negro  Mathematician. — It  is  stated  that 
there  is  in  New  Orleans  a  slave,  about  twenty 
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years  of  age,  who  has  been  almost  an  idiot 
from  his  birth,  except  in  making  arithmetical 
calculations.  From  hearing  the  children  of 
his  master  first  recite  the  multiplication  table, 
he  gave  the  first  glimpse  of  a  reasoning  or  cal- 
culating mind,  and  has  since  displayed  a  most 
astonishing  knowledge  of  figures.  He  can 
answer  any  question  in  the  rules  of  addition, 
subtraction,  division,  or  multiplication,  no  mat- 
ter how  complicated  the  figures  may  be,  and 
can  give  the  correct  result  before  the  question- 
er can  put  down  the  figures  of  the  sum,  or  its 
answer  is  proposed. — Late  paper. 


For  "The  Friend." 

LINES, 
Pencilled  on  a  Card. 

O,  what  is  now  this  world  of  ours? 
Its  fairest  things  are  fading  flowers 

Of  premature  decay  ; 
They  ope  at  morning,  one  by  one, 
But  as  the  shades  of  evening  come, 

They  wither  with  the  day  ! 

O,  what  are  all  our  pleasures  bright, 
But  dazzling  dangers  of  delight 

Above  a  whirlpool  coast? 
And  they  that  run  with  eager  haste, 
To  catch  the  phantom  they  have  chased 

In  vain  pursuit,  are  lost. 

O,  what  are  worldly  friendships  here, 
But  things  deceitful,  insincere, 

As  lips  bespeaking  guile  ; 
They  leave  us  when  we  need  them  most ; 
No  sure  possession  can  we  boast — 

So  changeable  their  smile. 

There's  naught  that's  true,  their  naught 

that's  fair, 
Of  things  of  earth,  or  things  of  air, 

To  mortal's  vision  given  ; 
But  those  reflected  into  this, 
From  climes  above  and  realms  of  bliss — 

The  spirit-land  of  Heaven  ! 

R. 

New  Jersey,  Fourth  month,  1846. 

Christianity  in  China. — The  British  Pleni- 
potentiary in  China  recently  addressed  a  note 
to  the  High  Imperial  Commissioner  of  that 
empire,  inquiring  whether  the  late  edict  of  tole- 
ration was  intended  to  include  Protestants  as 
well  as  Roman  Catholics.  The  reply  of  the 
commissioner  was  in  the  affirmative,  as  will  be 
seen  from  the  following  extract : — 

"  I,  the  great  minister,  do  not  understand 
drawing  a  line  of  demarcation  between  the  re- 
ligious ceremonies  of  various  nations  ;  but  vir- 
tuous Chinese  shall  by  no  means  be  punished 
on  account  of  the  religion  they  hold.  No  mat- 
ter whether  they  worship  images  or  do  not 
worship  images,  there  are  no  prohibitions 
against  them,  if  when  practising  their  creed, 
they  act  well. 

"  You,  the  honourable  envoy,  need  therefore 
not  to  be  solicitous  about  this  matter,  for  all 
western  nations  shall,  in  this  respect,  certainly 
be  treated  on  the  same  footing,  and  receive  the 
same  protection." 


Carpet  Weaving  in  Aubvrn. — But  few  peo- 
ple have  an  idea  of  the  immense  amount  of 
business  in  the  way  of  manufacturing  of  the 
several  varieties,  which  is  transacted  in  this 
village  and  its  immediate  vicinity.  Take  for 
instance  the  business  of  carpet  weaving,  which 
was  commenced  some  few  years  since,  on  a 
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comparatively  small  scale,  but  which  has  so 
far  extended  its  operations  as  to  have  become 
a  very  important  item  of  manufacture — proba- 
bly giving  employment  to  not  far  from  700  or 
800  individuals.  The  other  day  we  took  occa- 
sion to  visit  one  of  the  three  establishments — 
that  of  Josiah  Barber,  Esq., — and  could  not 
fail  to  be  gratified  with  the  proofs  of  enterprise, 
skill,  ingenuity,  and  consequent  success,  which 
met  us  at  every  turn.  J.  B.  employs  on  con- 
tract in  the  prison,  between  200  and  300  men 
— who  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
Brussels  and  Saxony  carpets, — it  being  about 
a  year  and  half  since  these  species  of  goods 
were  commenced — and  which,  as  may  be  seen 
from  the  facts  stated,  has  already  extended  to 
a  very  important  business,  tending,  with  per- 
haps one  or  two  other  similar  establishments 
in  the  Union,  to  make  no  little  inroad  upon  the 
foreign  importers.  Not  far  from  one-third  of 
the  whole  quantity  made  in  the  United  States 
is  believed  to  be  manufactured  here.  Outside 
of  the  prison,  J.  B.,  (in  company  with  N.  D. 
Carhart,)  employs  between  100  and  200  in- 
dividuals who  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  3  ply  and  ingrain  carpets,  throwing  off* 
about  10,000  yards  per  month — and  using  not 
less  than  300,000  pounds  of  wool  per  annum. 

Carpets,  hearth  rugs,  &c,  of  the  various 
kinds,  are  made  of  no  less  than  three  hundred 
different  patterns. — Daily  Advertiser. 

Gamester's  Close  of  Life. — The  Church  of 
England  Quarterly  Review  points  a  moral  de- 
duced from  the  life  of  a  notorious  gambler 
known  in  England  as  "  Riley  of  Bath,"  to  all 
persons  who  are  or  may  be  induced  to  engage 
in  this  unlawful  and  dishonourable  profession. 
Riley  was  both  accomplished  and  gifted,  and 
he  for  a  time  lived  a  life  of  the  most  gorgeous 
luxury  and  extravagance.  He  was  the  com- 
panion of  sovereigns ;  he  squandered  money 
with  a  profusion  amounting  to  incessentry,  and 
won  it  by  a  good  fortune  that  seemed  connect- 
ed with  the  supernatural.  He  ran  a  brief 
course  of  dazzling  splendour;  he  lived  in 
palaces,  continued  to  play,  became  unlucky, 
and  found  fortune,  wealth,  and  friends  desert 
him.  At  length  the  once  possessor  of  millions 
was  seen  wandering  through  the  streets  of 
London,  naked,  famished,  and  pennyless  ;  and 
finally,  he  who  had  feasted  emperors  and  fared 
sumptuously  every  day,  died  of  absolute  star- 
vation in  one  of  the  miserable  alleys  of  the 
great  metropolis. 

The  wire  of  the  Magnetic  Telegraph,  in  Lan- 
caster city,  was  struck  by  lightning  several  times 
during  the  recent  thunder  storms.  No  damage 
was  done,  nor  is  it  believed  that,  in  case  of  the 
recurrence  of  the  accident,  any  injury  could  be 
sustained,  the  wire  being  too  small  to  contain 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  fluid  to  produce  any  se- 
rious consequences.  The  sound  produced  by  the 
the  stroke,  in  the  interior  of  the  Telegraph  office, 
was  similar  to  that  of  the  report  of  a  pistol, 
accompanied  by  the  emission  of  a  few  sparks. 
— Late  paper. 


An  act  to  abolish  capital  punishment  in  the 
State  of  Michigan  has  passed  both  Houses  of 
its  Legislature  by  large  majorities. 


Bints  on  Flowers. 

The  following  valuable  suggestion  relating 
to  the  culture  of  pot  plants  reared  in  the  house, 
we  take  from  the  Lowell  Journal : 

"  I  cannot  do  anything  with  flowers  in  the 
house— Jiow  do  you  make  them  grow?"  This 
remark  is  frequently  made,  and  I  propose  to 
note  down  a  few  short  hints  which,  if  attended 
to,  will  enable  any  and  all  to  enjoy  the  beauty 
and  fragrance  of  the  rose  and  other  flowers 
every  month  in  the  year.  In  the*first  place 
the  pots  should  have  plenty  of  drainage  at  the 
bottom,  made  with  broken  crockery,  or  brick, 
or  small  stones,  so  that  any  surplus  water  may 
run  off. — The  soil  should  not  be  too  fine  and 
compact,  but  should  be  a  mixture  of  garden 
loam,  peat,  [a  little  sand  should  be  added,]  de- 
cayed vegetables,  soil  from  the  woods  which 
will  make  a  pervious  soil,  and  will  not  become 
heavy  and  black.  Charcoal  broken  uyfineish 
is  very  good  for  any  plants.  Cactuses  re- 
quire with  loam,  a  portion  of  coarse  sand 
pounded  brick  and  old  mortar. 

The  plants  should  be  watered  when  they 
need  it,  and  this  does  not  depend  upon  the 
number  of  hours  that  have  elapsed  since  they 
were  last  watered.  If  they  stand  in  or  near  a 
south  window,  or  in  a  very  warm  room,  where 
they  have  a  full  sun  all  the  day,  they  will  re- 
quire water  much  more  often  than  if  they  are 
partially  shaded  or  out  of  the  sun.  And  it  al- 
so depends  upon  whether  the  plants  are  in  a 
growing  state  or  not,  as  all  plants  have  their 
seasons  of  rest.  When  water  is  applied  it 
should  be  in  such  quantity,  as  will  penetrate 
the  whole  soil.  It  will  not  do  just  to  keep  the 
top  wet.  In  a  few  words,  never  let  the  soil  in 
the  pot  become  dry,  and  do  not  keep  it  heavy. 
There  is  no  danger  of  the  latter,  if  the  soil  is 
rightly  mixed  and  there  is  a  good  drainage. 
The  tops  of  the  plant,  leaf  and  branch,  should 
also  be  wet  more  or  less,  if  you  would  have 
the  plant  healthy.  Dip  the  whole  plant  into  a 
tub  of  water — place  the  plant  in  the  sink  or 
shed  using  a  watering  pot,  or  what  is  better, 
use  a  flower  syringe,  setting  the  plants  in  a 
shed  or  at  the  door,  if  the  weather  is  warm, 
and  throw  the  water  with  the  syringe  on  and 
under  them.  This  will  effectually  prevent  in- 
jury from  the  red  spider,  if  frequently  done. 
Every  day  when  the  weather  will  allow,  open 
a  window  near  the  plants,  that  they  may 
obtain  fresh  air.  A  few  minutes  is  better  than 
none.  The  green  lice  which  are  so  common 
are  easily  destroyed  by  dipping  the  plant  into 
soap  suds,  or  by  tobacco  smoke,  which  is  the 
most  effectual,  where  you  have  the  facility  for 
using  it.  Cactuses  should  not  be  at  all  water- 
ed for  six  or  eight  weeks  in  the  winter,  but 
should  be  kept  in  a  warm  dry  place.  Plants 
should  be  occasionally  shifted  into  larger  pots 
with  fresh  soil.  But  there  is  more  danger  of 
having  the  pots  too  large  than  too  small.  The 
common  brown  pots  are  the  best ; — the  glazed 
or  painted  ones  should  never  be  used. 

Guano  is  very  beneficial  to  most  plants, 
causing  them  to  grow  and  flower  well.  Dis- 
solve one  ounce  to  a  gallon  of  water,  and 
water  the  plants  with  the  liquor  once  or  twice  a 
week.  J.  C.  L. 
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For"  The  Friend." 

Expcnsivcness  of  War. 

INTERESTING  CALCULATION. 

According  to  an  estimate  made  in  1790  by 
the  Register  of  the  Treasury,  and  furnished  to 
a  committee  of  Congress,  the  war  of  the  revo- 
utioti  cost  our  government  upwards  of  135 
millions  of  dollars.  From  1789  to  the  present 
year,  the  war  expenses  of  the  United  States, 
exclusive  of  the  payments  of  debts  included  in 
the  above  sum,)  have  been  about  655  millions 
of  dollars ;  which  added  to  the  last  amount, 
makes  an  aggregate  of  790  millions.    This,  it 
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should  be  observed,  is  merely  the  actual  expen- 
diture of  the  general  government  on  account 
of  war.  The  real  loss  to  the  country,  includ- 
ng  the  military  expenses  of  the  individual 
States,  the  destruction  of  public  and  private 
property,  the  stoppage  of  industry  and  trade, 
and  the  check  given  to  the  increase  of  the  gene- 
al  wealth  of  the  nation,  cannot  be  calculated ; 
but  it  probably  exceeds  two  or  three  times  the 
above  sum. 

If  the  790  millions  of  dollars  thus  expended 
for  purposes  of  human  destruction,  could  now 
be  collected  and  invested  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  yield  an  annual  net  income  of  5  per  cent., 
two-fifths  of  this  income  would  pay  for  seven 
months'  tuition  annually  of  all  the  children 
(white  and  coloured)  now  in  the  United  States 
between  the  ages  of  5  and  15  years,  at  the 
rate  of  42  cents*  per  month  for  each  pupil  : — 
and  if  the  remaining  three-fifths  of  the  income 
were  annually  added  to  the  principal,  the  fund, 
and  consequently  the  income  derived  from  it, 
would  increase  in  the  same  proportion  as  the 
population  of  the  country.  Unless,  therefore, 
the  latter  should  increase  at  a  more  rapid  rate 
than  it  has  done  during  the  last  50  years,  two- 
fifths  of  the  income  of  this  constantly  accumu- 
lating fund  would  continue  to  be  sufficient  to 
furnish  seven  months'  tuition  annually  to  all 
the  children  of  our  country  between  5  and  15 
years  of  age.  Thus,  in  the  year  1900,  the 
fund  in  this  manner  created  and  accumulated, 
would  yield  the  enormous  income  of  195  mil- 
lions of  dollars ;  and  two-fifths  of  this,  or  78 
millions  of  dollars,  would  pay  for  seven  months' 
tuition  of  25  millions  of  children,  the  probable 
number  between  the  above  ages  that  will  then 
be  in  the  United  States. 


*  This  is  the  average  cost  of  tuition  of  the  pupils 
attending  the  Public  Schools  of  Pennsylvania,  as  shown 
by  the  returns  for  the  last  eleven  years.  In  this  period 
these  schools  have  been  open  during  average  time  of 
five  months  in  each  year. 


gallop.  I  never  before  this  was  afraid  at  the 
sight  of  an  Indian,  but  at  this  time,  I  must  own 
that  my  spirits  were  very  much  agitated  ;  I  saw 
at  once,  that  being  unarmed,  1  was  in  his 
power;  and  having  now  but  a  few  moments  to 
prepare,  I  resigned  myself  entirely  to  the  will 
of  the  Almighty,  trusting  to  his  mercies  for  my 
preservation.  My  mind  then  became  tranquil, 
and  I  resolved  to  meet  the  dreaded  foe  with 
resolution  and  cheerful  confidence.  The  in- 
trepid Seminole  stopped  suddenly,  three  or  four 
yards  before  me,  and  silently  viewed  me,  his 
countenance  angry  and  fierce,  shifting  his  rifle 
from  shoulder  to  shoulder,  and  looking  about 
instantly  on  all  sides.  I  advanced  towards  him, 
and  with  an  air  of  confidence  offered  him  my 
hand,  hailing  him,  brother ;  at  this  he  hastily 
jerked  back  his  arm,  with  a  look  of  malice, 
rage  and  disdain,  seeming  every  way  discon- 
certed ;  when  again  looking  at  me  more  atten- 
tively, he  instantly  spurred  up  to  me,  and,  with 
dignity  in  his  look  and  action,  gave  me  his 
hand."  "  We  shook  hands  and  parted  in  a 
friendly  manner,  in  the  midst  of  a  dreary  wil- 
derness ;  and  he  informed  rne  of  the  course  and 
distance  to  the  trading  house,  where  I  found  he 
had  been  extremely  ill-treated  the  day  before. 
I  now  set  forward  again,  and  after  eight  or  ten 
miles  riding,  arrived  at  the  bunks  of  St.  Marys, 
opposite  the  stores,  and  got  safe  over  before 
dark."  "  The  trading  company  here  received 
and  treated  me  with  great  civility.  On  relating 
my  adventures  on  the  road,  particularly  the 
last  with  the  Indian,  the  chief  replied  with  a 
countenance  that  at  once  bespoke  surprise  and 
pleasure  : — 'My  friend,  consider  yourself  a  for- 
tunate man  :  that  fellow  is  one  of  the  greatest 
villains  on  earth,  a  noted  murderer,  and  out- 
lawed by  his  countrymen.^  Last  evening  he 
was  here,  we  took  his  gun  from  him,  broke  it 
in  pieces,  and  gave  him  a  severe  drubbing  ;  he, 
however  made  his  escape,  carrying  off  a  new 
rifle  gun,  with  which  he  said,  going  off,  he 
would  kill  the  first  white  man  he  met.'  " 

In  reference  to  this  transaction,  Bartram  re- 
marks, that  the  moral  principle,  which  directs 
the  savages  to  virtuous  and  praiseworthy 
actions,  "  must  be  innate,  or  they  must  be 
under  the  immediate  influence  and  guidance  of 
a  more  divine  and  powerful  Preceptor,  who,  on 
these  occasions,  instantly  inspires  them,  and  as 
with  a  ray  of  divine  light,  points  out  to  them  at 
once  the  dignity,  propriety,  and  beauty  of 
virtue." 


For  "The  Friend. 

Notes  on  Natural  History. 
No.  3. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Anecdote  of  William  Bartram- 

As  William  Bartram  was  travelling  in  the 
south-east  part  of  Georgia  in  the  year  1773, 
after  he  had  gone  beyond  the  white  settlements, 
on  a  sudden  an  Indian  appeared,  crossing  the 
path  at  a  considerable  distance  before  him. 
He  says,  "  on  perceiving  that  he  was  armed 
with  a  rifle,  the  first  sight  of  him  startled  me, 
and  I  endeavoured  to  elude  his  sight,  by  stop- 
ping my  pace,  and  keeping  large  trees  between 
us  ;  but  he  espied  me,  and  turning  short  about, 
set  spurs  lo  his  horse,  and  came  up  on  full 


Toads. — Frogs. 
One  evening  last  Spring,  when  the  approach 
of  warm  weather  had  raised  a  merry  chorus  of 
sounds  from  the  swamps,  a  friend  with  whom  I 
was  in  company,  concluded  to  go  down  to  a 
marshy  piece  of  ground,  not  far  distant,  in 
hopes  of  discovering  who  the  musicians  were 
that  performed  these  nocturnal  serenades.  The 
night  was  dark,  and  we  groped  our  way  through 
the  woods  to  the  spot,  with  difficulty  avoiding 
coming  against  the  trees.  We  now  heard  the 
noise  around  us  in  different  directions,  and  with 
almost  stunning  loudness  ;  but  we  had  neglected 
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I  to  bring  a  candle,  it  was  ioo  dark  to  see,  and 
[  knowing  the  active  habits  of  frogs,  we  thought 
there  was  but  little  likelihood  of  gaining  much 
.  information.  Before  returning  to  the  house,  I 
noticed  one  point  from  which  the  sound  pro- 
ceeded, and  on  going  to  it,  as  near  as  I  could 
judge  by  the  ear,  I  put  down  my  hand  at  a 
venture,  and  to  my  surprise  and  pleasure 
grasped  a  bunch  of  soft  matter,  which  I  knew 
must  be  the  animals  we  were  in  pursuit  of.  I 
instantly  shouted  to  my  companion,  not  pre- 
cisely in  the  words,  but  with  something  of  the 
delight  of  Archimedes,  when  the  solution  of 
the  problem,  given  him  by  Hiero,  king  of  Si- 
cily,— to  determine-  the  quantity  of  gold  in  a 
certain  crown — flashed  across  his  mind,  as  he 
was  bathing.  So  overjoyed  is  he  said  to  have 
been,  that  without  stopping  to  dress  he  rushed 
forth  into  the  street,  exclaiming  "  tver,*.*, 
£vev,Kot"  "  I  have  found  it  out,  I  have  found  it 
out!" 

To  return  from  this  digression.  I  forthwith 
made  the  best  of  my  way  to  the  house,  pro- 
cured a  light  and  found  that  I  had  four  toads, 
(if  I  remember  the  number  aright).  The  fifth 
one  dropped  from  the  bunch,  on  the  road  up. 
Thus  I  satisfied  myself  that  the  earliest  music 
of  the  frogs  which  we  hear  in  the  warm  even- 
ings of  Spring,  is  made  by  the  common  toad. 

Some  evenings  after  this,  I  visited  the  spot 
again,  and  by  the  light  of  a  candle  could  ex- 
amine what  was  going  on  much  more  satisfac- 
torily than  before.  The  toads  seemed  by  no 
means  shy,  on  the  contrary,  one  even  hopped 
on  my  foot.  Occasionally,  when  two  or  three 
were  tuning  their  pipes  at  once,  close  to  me, 
the  noise  was  nearly  deafening.  A  toad  would 
come  hopping  along,  sit  up  erect  on  his  hind 
legs,  and  commence  singing.  At  the  same  in- 
stant, the  skin  under  his  throat  would  suddenly 
swell  out,  forming  a  bag  of  air  as  large  as  a 
small  walnut.  The  reverberation  in  this,  was 
no  doubt  one  cause  of  the  excessive  loudness. 
The  sound  produced  was  a  rattling  noise,  some- 
what similar  to  that  made  in  trilling  the  R.  It 
would  be  continued  for  a  time  and  then  die 
away.  Generally,  by  the  time  one  had  ceased, 
another,  and  sometimes  several  others,  in  a 
different  part  of  the  swamp,  was  ready  to  com- 
mence. The  males  only  appeared  to  be  the 
musicians,  and  I  believe  never  exert  themselves 
in  this  way  except  in  the  spring,  when  the- 
females  collect  in  the  swamp  to  lay  their  eggs. 

It  is  well  known  that  frogs  at  the  approach 
of  winter  bury  themselves  in  the  mud  at  the 
bottom  of  ponds,  marshes,  and  springs,  and 
remain  there  in  a  torpid  state  until  warm  wea- 
ther revives  them.  Toads  spend  the  winter  in 
the  same  manner,  but  select  the  uplands  instead 
of  the  low  grounds  for  their  quarters. 

Two  or  three  summers  ago,  some  of  those 
interested  in  such  subjects,  kept  a  toad  for  some 
time  in  a  box  furnished  with  glass  fides,  where 
its  movements  and  habits  might  be  conveni- 
ently inspected.  We  fed  it  principally  upon 
cockroaches,  and  it  was  very  interesting  lo 
watch  it  in  the  act  of  seizing  them.  A  cock- 
roach would  be  seen  running  across  the  bottom 
of  the  box,  or  climbing  one  of  the  posts  at  the 
corner;  the  toad  would  raise  itself  up,  turn  to- 
wards the  insect,  pause  for  a  moment,  and  the 
next  instant  the  cockroach  would  be  gone,  and 
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a  slight  gulph  in  the  throat  of  our  pet,  show 
what  had  become  of  the  unfortunate  creature, 
while  all  the  time,  the  toad  would  appear  to 
remain  nearly  motionless.  This  operation  was 
effected  by  its  tongue,  which  this  animal  has 
the  power  of  darting  out  to  the  distance  of  two 
or  three  inches,  and  which,  adhering  to  the 
roach,  drew  it  into  the  mouth ;  so  sudden  is  the 
projection  and  retraction  of  the  tongue,  that  it 
is  very  difficult  for  the  eye  to  observe  it. 

We  found  it  quite  possible  to  deceive  the 
poor  thing;  for  sometimes  on  taking  a  slender 
wire,  and  moving  about  a  small  clod  of  earth, 
or  a  leaf  rolled  up,  the  attention  of  the  toad 
would  be  attracted ;  he  would  hop  towards  it, 
erect  his  head,  and  then  the  quiet  gulphing 
would  enable  us  to  trace  the  clod  or  leaf  on  its 
way  into  the  stomach.  He  may  have  thought, 
like  some  children,  that  all  things  that  move 
have  life.  Whether  he  would  finally  have 
learned  his  mistake,  and  been  able  to  distin- 
guish a  savoury  roach  from  a  clod  of  dirt 
moved  by  a  wire,  without  testing  them  by  his 
stomach,  we  did  not  pursue  our  investigations 
long  enough  to  discover.  This  problem  in 
intellectual  philosophy  is  left  to  be  solved  by 
the  researches  of  future  inquirers! 

It  will  be  evident  from  what  has  been  said 
respecting  its  food,  that  the  toad  is  a  useful 
animal,  tending  to  keep  in  check  the  number 
of  noxious  insects,  and  that  therefore  it  deserves 
protection. 

During  one  of  my  visits  to  the  swamp,  I  made 
another  discovery.  There  were  two  distinct 
sounds  that  rang  out  from  all  parts  of  their 
marshy  dominions.  The  louder  of  these,  and 
the  performers  from  whom  it  proceeded^  have 
already  described.  The  other  resembled  the 
sound  of  the  syllabus,  ne  dip,  ne  dip,  or  peet. 
At  first  I  concluded  that  it  also  was  made  by 
my  good  friends  the  toads ;  but  [  afterwards 
found  that  it  came  from  a  small  species  of  tree 
frog,  that  had  gone'  to  the  swamp  to  spawn. 
The  air  bag  that  swelled  out  under  the  throat, 
while  the  animal  was  uttering  its  cry,  was 
made  of  so  thin  a  skin  as  to  be  almost  trans- 
parent. 

Reading  of  Fiction. — In  an  able  discourse 
on  the  influence  of  light  reading,  Dr.  Ers- 
kine  Mason  proceeded  to  sketch  the  proper 
qualities  and  objects  of  reading.  It  should 
strengthen  and  develope  the  mind,  furnish  it 
with  practical  knowledge,  and  also  improve 
the  heart.  Tried  by  this  test,  what  must  be 
said  of  the  great  mass  of  novel  reading?  At 
best  it  amounts  to  nothing,  and  in  most  cases 
is  worse  than  nothing.  It  does  not  improve 
the  mind — it  does  not  foster  the  imagination, 
for  the  novel  reader  revels  in  the  imagination 
of  another  rather  than  uses  his  own.  It  does 
not  strengthen  the  judgment,  nor  furnish  any 
real  practical  knowledge.  Its  effects  are  to 
dissipate  the  mental  powers,  give  false  views 
of  life,  and  to  disturb  the  proper  balance  be- 
tween the  faculties  of  the  mind.  As  to  its  in- 
fluence upon  the  moral  nature,  novel  reading 
is  evil,  and  only  evil.  It  blunts  the  sensibili- 
ties, depraves  the  taste,  hardens  the  heart,  and 
creates  a  distaste  for  all  that  is  real,  practical, 
and  useful.  The  hardest  heart  to  be  found  is 
one  indurated  by  a  process  of  light  reading  ; 


and  if  the  secret  thread  of  any  gambler's  or 
villain's  history  could  be  traced,  very  few 
would  be  found  who  have  not  had  an  intimacy 
with  the  novelist  or  the  dramatist.  Sir  Walter 
Scott  himself  has  said,  that  at  best  novels  could 
only  be  read  for  amusement,  without  the  least 
hope  of  instruction  ;  and  the  experience  of  any 
reader  will  sustain  the  justice  of  the  opinion. — 
American  Messenger. 

Give  vs  Plain  English. — The  Boston  Cou- 
rier, in  an  article  relating  to  horticultural  sub- 
jects, makes  a  suggestion  as  follows. 

"  The  blunders  which  are  committed  in  at- 
tempts to  distinguish  plants  by  Latin,  French, 
and  Dutch  descriptive  names,  are  ridiculous. 
The  catalogue  before  us  is  full  of  such  blun- 
ders. And  what  is  the  use  of  all  this  show  of 
learning?  Why  should  a  cabbage  be  called 
chou  ? — lettuce,  linitm  pornee  ? — squash,  gi- 
raumou  ? — and  flax,  Hum  vsitatissimum  ? — 
A  potato  is  nothing  but  a  potato,  when  called 
sotanvm  tuberosum ;  and  pomme  d'  amour, 
solanumlycapersicum  is.after  all  only  a  toma- 


Singular  and  Fatal  Accident. — An  interest- 
ing little  son  of  Solomon  Brown,  of  this  vicini- 
ty, aged  seven  years,  was  killed  in  a  most  ex- 
traordinary manner  a  few  days  since.  A  lit- 
tle companion  was  whirling  round  with  great 
rapidity  a  piece  of  wood  notched  like  a  saw, 
attached  to  a  string,  (called  a  whirlgig,) 
when  the  string  broke,  and  the  notched 
piece  struck  little  Brown  on  the  throat,  and 
punctured  the  windpipe,  making  an  aperture  not 
larger  than  the  head  of  agood-sized  pin.  It  was 
thought  a  slight  hurt,  but  soon  the  body  began 
to  swell,  from  the  diffusion  of  air  under  the  eel-' 
hilar  tissue  of  the  skin,  and  presented  so  fright- 
ful an  appearance  that  a  physician  was  sent 
for.  He  arrived  only  to  announce  that  there 
was  no  hope,  and  his  afflicted  parents  had  to 
witness  the  speedy  death  of  a  darling  child, 
who  was  perfectly  conscious  of  his  situation, 
and  who  spent  his  last  breath  in  imploring  re- 
lief at  their  hands  ! — Raleigh  Register. 

An  Editor  going  Abroad. — The  "  learned 
blacksmith,"  Elihu  Burritt,  now  editor  of  the 
Christian  Citizen,  published  at  Worcester,  tells 
us  that  he  is  about  making  a  pedestrian  tour 
over  England.  He  says,  "  About  the  first  of 
June,  we  propose  under  certain  conditions  to 
take  steamer  or  packet  for  England.  On  our 
arrival,  we  take  a  private  hickory  staff  and 
travel  on,  like  Bunyan's  pilgrim,  through  the 
country,  at  the  rate  of  about  ten  miles  a  day. 

"  With  a  pocket  for  my  wheat, 

And  a  pocket  for  my  rye, 
And  a  jug  of  water  by  my  side, 

To  drink  when  I  am  dry." 


Great  Longevity. — It  is  stated  in  thePayette- 
ville  Observer,  that  a  William  Pridgen  died 
lately  in  Bladen  county  N.  C,  in  the  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-fourth  year  of  his  age.  He 
was  in  the  army  of  the  Revolution,  and  served 
through  it  as  a  volunteer,  though  then  an  old 
man.  He  has  left  great  grandchildren  over 
forty  years  of  age. 


A  Storm  hi  the  Indian  Ocean. 

THE     RODRIGUEZ  HURRICANE. 

The  state  of  the  weather  perhaps  in  some 
degree  heightens  the  effect  produced  by  a  hur- 
ricane, for  it  seems  as  if  the  very  heavens  were 
resting  on  the  ocean,  and  the  thick  and  gloomy 
atmosphere  almost  hides  the  raging  elements. 
The  unceasing  rain  descends  in  torrents,  and, 
mixing  with  unborne  spray,  driven  along  by 
Jury  of  the  tempest,  realizes  the  idea  of  seas 
contending  with  skies.  The  noise  of  wind  and 
waves  shuts  out  every  other  sound,  and  sails 
are  blown  out  of  the  bolt-ropes,  and  masts  car- 
ried away  without  being  heard.  Imagine  a 
tumultuous  sea  breaking  on  board  a  vessel 
without  masts,  her  crew,  up  to  the  waist  in 
water,  while  working  at  the  pumps;  and  the 
night  closing  in  without  the  means  of  having 
light  or  fire  during  the  long  and  dreary  hours 
of  darkness,  and  some  faint  idea  may  be  enter- 
tained of  the  situation  of  the  vessels  in  the 
Rodriguez  storm.  On  the  night  of  the  7th  of 
April,  thunder  and  lightning  set  in,  the  vivid 
flashes  from  time  to  time  disclosing  to  the 
wretched  crews  the  scene  which  surrounded 
their  almost  foundering  craft  in  all  its  fearful 
reality,  yet  even  this  was  perhaps  comparative 
comfort  to  the  awful  obscurity  which  succeed- 
ed. Around  the  Robin  Gray  this  display  of 
electric  fluid  was  almost  continuous  for  several 
hours.  It  seemed  as  if  she  was  the  very  focus 
of  attraction,  the  masts  and  rigeins  were  en- 
veloped  in  a  lurid  glare,  and  the  peals  of  thun- 
der drowning  every  other  noise  conveyed  the 
idea  of  the  vessel  exploding. — It  is  the  sea 
however,  which  is  most  to  he  dreaded  in  rota- 
ting gales.  It  is  described  as  having  been  a 
"  tremendous,  cross,  confused,  outrageous  sea," 
raised  in  pyramidal  heaps  by  the  wind  from 
every  point  of  compass,  and  has  been  compared 
to  the  surf  breaking  on  a  reef  of  rocks.  In 
fact,  it  was  "  such  a  sea  as  gave  a  ship  no 
chance."  Near  the  centre  of  a  hurricane  a 
ship  is  always  unmanageable,  even  if  she  has 
not  lost  masts  or  rudder.  "  The  lulls  and  ter- 
rific gusts"  which  lbllow  one  another  in  quick 
succession  are  alone  sufficient  for  this  ;  but, 
when  we  take  into  consideration  the  fierce  con- 
flict of  the  raging  waters,  it  is  wonderful  they 
livethrough  such  an  encounter.  In  this  situation 
ships  lose  their  buoyancy,  and  like  a  rock,  pre- 
sent a  fixed  resistance  to  the  waves  which  con- 
tinually burst  over  them.  Many  of  the  deep 
loaded  ships  in  the  Rodriguez  storm,  when 
thus  exposed,  had  four  or  five  feet  of  water  in 
their  holds  and  seemed  to  be  fast  settling  down 
into  the  dark  abyss  beneath  them,  with  the 
water  entering  at  their  opening  seams,  and 
while  one  sea  was  curling  over  the  bows  an- 
other was  meeting  it  at  the  poop,  and  perhaps 
a  third  expending  its  strength  over  the  beam. 
It  was  only  by  almost  superhuman  exertions 
at  the  pumps  that  the  vessels  were  kept  afloat. 
It  requires  no  ordinarily  built  ship  to  withstand 
the  force  of  the  waves  and  wind  near  the  vor- 
tex of  a  hurricane,  and  all  will  do  well  to  shun 
the  danger  in  time,  by  not  running  too  far  into 
a  position  where  they  may  soon  lose  the  power 
of  scudding  out  of  danger,  or  lying  to  under 
command,  as  in  the  long  and  true,  although 
mountain  swell  of  straight  gales,  where  a  ves- 
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iel  rises  to  it  with  comparative  safety  and 
ind  regularity. — Thorn's  Inquiry  into  the  Na- 
ure  and  Course  of  Storms. 


For  "The  Friend." 

Early  Treatment  of  the  Insane. 

The  insertion  in  "  The  Friend"  of  the  An- 
nual Report  of  the  Managers  of  the  Asylum 
for  the  Relief  of  Persons  deprived  of  the  Use 
jf  their  Reason,  has  brought  to  mind  some  facts 
respecting  the  cure  of  the  insane,  which  it  ap- 
pears to  the  writer  are  important  to  be  known 
and  considered  by  all  who  may  have  friends 
or  relations  attacked  with  this  tearful  malady. 
The  experience  of  many  years  has  abundantly 
proved,  that  insanity  is  a  curable  disease,  when 
proper  remedial  treatment  is  adopted  early  after 
the  attack.  It  is  also  as  satisfactorily  deter- 
mined, that  few  diseases,  if  any,  are  more  liable 
to  become  chronic,  or  incurable  from  neglect 
or  delay,  than  this.  Unlike  other  diseases,  it 
is  found  that  those  afflicted  with  it  are  best 
treated  away  from  the  exciting  causes  of  it,  and 
in  institutions  adapted  for  the  purpose.  Those 
labouring  under  it,  often  become. so  prejudiced 
against  their  dearest  friends,  as  to  be  unwilling 
to  take  their  advice,  or  that  of  the  family  phy- 
sician, often  esteeming  all  whom  they  have 
before  loved  as  their  greatest  enemies.  Even 
if  this  was  not  very  often  a  peculiarity  of  the 
disease,  there  are  but  few  physicians,  either  in 
town  or  country,  who  have  paid  sufficient 
attention  to  it  to  be  able  to  treat  it  in  the  best 
manner.  There  are  also  other  considerations, 
not  necessary  to  be  stated  here,  which  render 
it  proper  that  the  disease  should  be  treated  in 
institutions  established  for  that  object.  The 
early  manifestations  of  insanity,  are  often  only 
known  to  the  most  intimate  friends  of  the  afflict- 
ed. It  is  to  be  feared  that  such  sometimes 
conceal  the  symptoms,  or  delay  their  proper 
treatment,  until  the  cure  of  the  patient  is  greatly 
endangered,  if  not  rendered  wholly  impractica- 
ble, even  if  proper  measures  are  at  last  resorted 
to.  Such  a  course,  a  little  reflection  would 
show  to  be  a  very  mistaken  one.  So  far  from 
its  being  an  act  of  kindness,  which  it  is  chari- 
table to  suppose  it  is  meant  to  be,  it  is  an  act 
of  the  greatest  unkindness,  as  it  subjects  the 
patient  to  the  fatal  consequences  of  delay. 
These  are,  the  danger,  if  not  certainty,  of  fix- 
ing the  disease,  and  thus  depriving  the  indivi- 
dual of  the  rational  enjoyments  of  life,  cutting 
off  from  a  family,  it  may  be,  its  only  support, 
and  depriving  it  and  the  community  of  one, 
who  otherwise  might  have  been  useful.  Fear- 
ful consequences  truly,  and  such  as  no  real 
friend  of  the  sufferer  could  seriously  desire  to 
see  inflicted! 

Another  consideration,  though  not  to  be 
compared  with  the  sorrowful  deprivations  to 
the  individual  himself  alluded  to,  is  nevertheless 
one  which  is  often  found  to  be  very  serious  to 
those  immediately  interested,  and  therefore  de- 
serves especial  notice, — I  mean  the  expense 
which  is  often  entailed  upon  friends  and  rela- 
tives, of  supporting  for  a  long  term  of  years, 
an  incurable  case  of  insanity.  It  has  been 
proved,  that  the  cost  of  curing  a  recent  case^ 
is  on  an  average  from  40  to  50  times  more 
economical,  in  a  pecuniary  sense,  than  the  cost 


of  supporting  for  life  a  chronic  case.  Dr. 
Woodward,  the  principal  of  the  Massachusetts 
State  Lunatic  Asylum,  in  his  last  report  gives 
a  table  of  the  comparative  expense  of  support- 
ing 24  old,  and  curing  24  recent  cases.  The 
cost  of  supporting  24  old  cases  at  $100  per 
annum  was  $46,700.  The  average  expense 
of  each  $1,945  83.  The  duration  of  the  dis- 
ease in  these  varied  from  11  to  35  years.  The 
whole  expense  of  curing  24  recent  cases,  is 
stated  to  have  been  $2  25  per  week,  $996  75  ; 
and  the  average  expense  of  each  $41  53.  The 
duration  of  the  disease  in  the  latter  cases,  was 
from  6  weeks  to  32  weeks.  It  thus  appears 
that  24  recent  cases  may,  or  have  been,  cured 
at  about  half  the  expense  of  supporting  one 
chronic  case.  We  need  no  more  striking  illus- 
tration of  the  economy  of  curing  recent  cases, 
than  this  statement.  How  important  therefore 
it  is,  that  those  interested  in  patients  should 
make  every  effort  and  sacrifice  in  their  power 
in  the  early  stages  of  the  disease,  to  insure 
their  proper  timely  treatment,  which,  with  the 
blessing  of  Providence,  they  may  confidently 
hope  would  result  in  their  restoration,  instead 
of  their  becoming  an  incumbrance  upon  their 
friends  for  life.  The  advantage  and  economy 
in  a  pecuniary  sense,  of  curing  the  patient,  in- 
stead of  allowing  his  disease  to  become  chronic, 
is  not  however,  fairly  stated  in  considering  the 
mere  outlay  for  medical  attendance  and  board. 
His  restoration  to  his  family  and  business, 
which  would  follow  his  recovery,  should  be 
considered,  especially  in  those  cases  where  the 
means  of  the  afflicted  individual  are  small. 
If  the  value  of  his  labour,  and  attention  to  his 
business,  was  to  enter  into  the  account,  how 
much  more  would  the  economy  of  curing  be 
manifest  1  Many  individuals  could  be  named, 
who  have  been  returned  to  their  families  and 
friends  perfectly  restored.  These,  if  timely 
attention  had  not  been  rendered  them,  would 
very  probably  have  had  inflicted  upon  them 
this  most  fearful  malady  for  life.  Their  fami- 
lies and  friends  would  have  been  subjected  to  a 
burthen  in  maintaining  them,  and  perhaps  their 
families,  very  inconvenient  to  bear,  but  who 
from  being  cured,,  are  able  as  others  to  pursue 
their  business,  and  maintain  those  dependent 
upon  them. 


The  campaign  against  the  Sikhs  in  India 
must  have  cost  the  British  Indian  army,  in 
killed  and  wounded,  8,000  or  10,000  men,  in- 
cluding an  extraordinary  proportion  of  British 
officers,  by  whom  the  troops  are  chiefly  com- 
manded. A  majority  of  the  non-commissioned 
officers  and  privates  killed  and  wounded  were 
natives.  The  officers'  reports  of  killed  and 
wounded  on  the  British  side  in  the  principal 
engagements,  are  as  follows  : 

Killed.  Wounded. 
Battle  of  28th  January,  151  314 

10th  February,         320  2063 
December  18th,        215  657 
"         22d,        694  1729 
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likely  to  have  large  supplies  of  sugar  from 
China.  In  fact  it  is  said  that  the  Chinese  can 
supply  us  with  an  unlimited  quantity,  and  that 
already  20,000  tons  have  been  shipped.  The 
quality  is  rather  white  and  crystallized,  and, 
including  first  cost  and  expense  of  transit,  it 
will  stand  us  in  about  30  shillings  per  cwt.  ; 
being  the  produce  of  free  labour,  it  will  be  ad- 
mitted low  duty. 

Insanity. — In  Italy,  there  is  one  insane 
man  to  4800;  in  France,  one  to  1000;  Wales, 
one  to  800  ;  England,  one  to  862  ;  Scotland, 
one  to  574  ;  Russia,  one  to  666 ;  United 
States,  one  to  500.  Among  the  Chinese  in- 
sanity is  almost  unknown.  There  are  about 
600  idiots  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts.— 
Zion's  Herald. 

Cuba. — An  intelligent  gentleman,  who  has 
been  engaged  in  the  production  of  sugar  in 
Cuba  for  the  last  30  years,  after  a  careful  ex- 
amination, estimates  the  value  of  property  in 
that  island,  owned  by  Americans,  at  $85,000,- 
000.  So  says  the  correspondent  of  the  Wash- 
ington Union. 


Locomotion. — The  number  of  railroad 
trains  leaving  Boston  daily  is  about  ninety,  for 
some  twenty -five  different  stations.  About 
one  in  every  ten  minutes,  for  sixteen  and  a 
half  hours  each  day. 

Morse's  Electro  Magnetic  Telegraph,  is  to 
be  extended  to  Portland,  Maine.  It  is  said  that 
recent  experiments  have  demonstrated  that  the 
news  may  be  jotted  down  at  all  points  between 
Buffalo  and  Albany  at  the  same  instant,  mere- 
ly by  placing  a  battery  at  the  several  places, 
and  without  disconnecting  the  wire. — Late 
paper. 


China  Sugar. — We  understand,  says  the 
European  Times,  [an  English  paper]  from  an. 
|  authority  on  which  we  can  rely,  that  we  are 


National  Prejudices. — In  estimating  the 
worth  of  nations,  justice  requires  that,  while 
their  vices  are  put  into  one  scale,  their  virtues 
should  as  conscientiously  be  poised  in  the  other. 
Individuals  and  nations  arc  equally  stung  with 
a  sense  of  wrong  when  their  crimes  are  acri- 
moniously recapitulated,  and  their  great  and 
(rood  actions  are  all  forgotten.  This  fatal  for- 
getfulness  is  from  the  origin  of  that  rancour 
which  has  so  long  desolated  the  earth.  It  dis- 
tracts private  families,  confounds  public  princi- 
ples, and  even  turns  patriotism  itself  into  poi- 
son. Let  those  who  have  but  the  smallest  love 
for  the  happiness  of  mankind,  beware  how  they 
indulge  this  pernicious  propensity.  He  who 
in  every  man  wishes  to  meet  a  brother,  will 
very  rarely  encounter  an  enemy. — Late  pa- 
per. 

Inveterate  Smokers. — A  correspondent  of  the 
Troy  Whig,  writing  from  Cuba,  says :  "  the 
entire  population  smoke  cigars.  I  saw  ladies 
genteelly  dressed  smoking  their  cigars  as  they 
were  walking  through  the  streets.  The  bar- 
ber smokes  while  he  shaves  you ;  the  negro 
smokes  as  he  waits  upon  you  ;  the  servant 
girl  smokes  as  she  sweeps  or  cooks  ;  the  child- 
ren smoke,  and  over  the  way  are  two  or  three 
girls  that  smoke  the  day  through,  and  cease 
not  when  the  sun  gives  way  to  the  moon." 
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A  PRAYER  FOR  THE  POOR. 

Sire,  from  whom  all  derive 
Their  equal  claim  to  live, 

Right  Thou  the  poor  ! 
Thou,  by  whose  greatness,  not 
One  sparrow  dies  forgot, 
Notice  poor  men — and  what 

Woes  they  endure  ! 

Their  grievous  wrongs  redress  ; 
Rescue  them  from  distress  : 

And  save  the  poor, 
By  Thy  befriending  arm, 
From  all  who  plot  their  harm ; 
And  house  and  raiment  warm 

To  them  ensure. 

Such  as  are  trodden  low 
True  freedom  lead  to  know  : 

And  give  the  poor 
Probity,  worth,  and  light; 
With  that  protective  might — 
Which  should  their  ev'ry  right 

Serve  to  secure. 

Fill  all  who  need  with  food, — 
All  hearts  with  gratitude  : 

And  make  the  poor 
Thy  healthful  favour  prize ; 
And, — that  their  mental  eyes 
May  see  where  comfort  lies,— 

Their  blindness  cure  ! 

Let  them  not  envious  feel 

Of  their  rich  neighbours'  weal : 

But  teach  the  poor — 
That  Fortune's  gifts  are  vain  ! 
Yet  how  they  can  obtain 
Wealth,  which  shall  e'er  remain 

With  each  well-doer  ! 

Thee — merciful  though  just, 
Lord,  let  them  firmly  trust ; 

Help  thou  the  poor  ! 
Thou,  who  with  matchless  grace 
Leftest  thy  sov'reign  place — 
To  lift  a  fallen  race, 

Oh,  save  the  poor  ! — Faber. 

[liurlington  Gaz. 

Matamoras. — Matamoras  is  situated  imme- 
diately upon  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Grande 
River,  and  surrounded  by  fresh  water  ponds, 
all  being  upon  the  south  side,  from  36  to  40 
miles  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  in  lat  27°.  It 
is  a  handsome  village — all  the  buildings  are  of 
brick — built  by  American  architects,  and  much 
resembles  our  Southern  towns.  It  is  also 
much  esteemed  for  its  salubrity.  The  town  is 
about  the  size  of  Wilmington,  Del. 


Case  of  Conscience. — A  mercantile  firm  in 
Boston  received  a  few  days  since  $118,  with  a 
note,  stating  that  it  was  the  amount,  with  com- 
pound interest,  which  had  been  overpaid  to  the 
subscriber,  "  A  Penitent  Man,"  many  months 
ago. — Late  paper. 

One  of  the  Massachusetts  courts  last  week 
laid  clown  the  law  in  relation  to  cigar  smokers, 
which  we  hope  may  not  be  disturbed  by  any 
decision  hereafter.  An  individual  had  a  short 
time  since  been  expelled  from  a  railroad  car 
for  smoking  a  cigar,  to  the  annoyance  of  the 
passengers,  and  contrary  to  the  regulations  of 
the  directors  on  that  subject.  For  this  expul- 
sion he  brought  his  action  against  the  superin- 
tendent, and  the  trial  took  place  at  Salem. 
The  jury  (under  the  direction  of  the  Court,  we 
presume)  found  a  verdict  for  the  defendant. 
The  law  of  this  case  ought  to  stand  to  all  time. 
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It  is  undoubtedly  the  law  of  the  land,  as  it  cer- 
tainly is  the  law  of  morals,  decorum  and  civili- 
zation, and  we  honour  the  jury  that  decided 
the  case  upon  such  correct  principles.  A  man 
with  the  measles,  or  even  with  the  small-pox, 
is  not  a  more  offensive  object  in  a  railroad  car 
than  a  smoker,  and,  if  he  persist  in  such  a  nui- 
sance, after  being  requested  to  desist,  he  ought 
to  be  put  out  with  as  little  ceremony  as  would 
be  used  towards  an  interloping  polecat. — Late 
paper.  • 
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The  sorrowful  tidings  concerning  which  we 
gave  a  brief  statement  last  week,  respecting 
the  involvement  of  this  country  in  a  state  of 
hostilities  with  Mexico,  has  since  assumed  an 
official  and  decided  character,  by  the  issuing  of 
a  proclamation  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  amounting  to  a  formal  declaration  of 
war. 

Later  information  has  been  received,  from 
which  it  appears  that  an  engagement  had  tak- 
en place  between  the  United  States  and  Mexi- 
can forces.  The  particulars  are  given  as  fol- 
lows : 

"  General  Taylor,  on  the  evening  of  the  3d 
instant,  left  the  entrenchment  with  a  detach- 
ment of  United  States  troops,  for  the  purpose 
of  opening  a  communication  between  Point  Is- 
abel and  the  entrenchment.  On  the  morning 
of  the  4th,  the  Mexicans,  taking  advantage  of 
his  absence,  at  daybreak  opened  a  heavy  can- 
nonade on  the  entrenchments,  which  was  re- 
turned by  the  United  States  troops,  and  in  thir- 
ty minutes  silenced  the  enemy's  batteries,  and 
reduced  the  city  of  Matamoras  to  ashes. 

"  Morning  of  the  6th. — A  gentleman  who 
has  just  arrived  from  the  field  of  battle,  in- 
forms us  that  the  slaughter  among  the  Mexi- 
cans was  tremendous ;  that  upwards  of  seven 
hundred  lay  dead  on  the  field  of  battle,  and 
that  the  number  of  houses  left  in  Matamoras, 
was  not  sufficient  to  accommodate  the  wound- 
ed." 

The  loss  on  the  American  side  is  not  stated, 
but  thought  to  be  few.  Further  details  are 
given  in  the  newspapers  of  this  sickening  busi- 
ness, to  which  we  refer  those  of  our  readers 
who  may  desire  more  minute  information. 

FRIENDS'  ASYLUM. 

Committee  on  Admissions. — Samuel  Bet- 
tie,  Jr.,  No.  73  North  Tenth  street  ;  Charles 
Ellis,  No.  95  South  Eighth  street,  and  No.  56 
Chestnut  street ;  Benjamin  H.  Warder,  No. 
179  Vine  street;  Wiiliam  Bettle,  No.  244  N. 
Sixth  street,  and  No.  14  South  Third  street  ; 
John  C.  Allen,  No.  180  South  Second  street. 

Visiting  Managers  for  the  Month. — 
James  R.  Greeves,  No.  510  Chestnut  street  ; 
Benjamin  Davis,  No.  176  Arch  street;  John 
C.  Allen,  No.  180  South  Second  street. 

Superintendent. — Philip  Garrett. 

Matron. — Susan  Barton. 

Attending  Physician. — Dr.  Charles  Evans, 
No.  182  Arch  street. 

Resident.  Physician. —  Dr.  Joshua  H. 
Worthington. 


H.  A.  &  D.  Whitall,  have  opened  a  School 
for  Girls  at  No.  6  Linden  street,  Kensington, 
in  which  the  pupils  will  be  carefully  instructed 
in  the  usual  branches  of  an  English  education. 
A  few  boarding  scholars  can  be  accommodated. 


Died,  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  on  the  27th  of  Third 
month,  Ebenezer  Hussey,  of  Lynn,  Mass.,  in  the  thir- 
ty-third' year  of  his  age  In  consequence  of  the  fail- 
ure  of  his  health,  he  left  New  England  in  the  autumn 
of  last  year,  with  the  hope  that  a  warmer  climate  would 
arrest  the  progress  of  his  disease.  This  hope  he  con- 
tinued to  cherish  until  nearly  the  close  of  life ;  yet  we 
have  reason  to  believe  that  the  summons  to  give  an  , . 
account  of  his  stewardship,  did  not  find  him  unprepar- 
ed. When  he  became  conscious  that  the  hour  of  de- 
parture was  near,  he  remarked,  that  the  prospect  look- 
ed pleasant  to  him  ;  and  although  he  expressed  a  feel- 
ing, that  "  we  have  nothing  to  hope  from  anything  we 
have  done  for  ourselves,  but  must  look  to  Him  who 
giveth  freely,"  he  was  mercifully  favoured  to  feel  en- 
tire resignation  to  his  Master's  will,  and  a  confident 
trust  in  the  mercy  of  Him  whose  mercy  is  over  all. 

 ,  at  the  residence  of  her  daughter,  in  Macomb, 

Illinois,  on  the  9th  of  Fourth  month,  aged  sixty,six  ] 
years,  Mary  Airey,  (widow  of  John  Airey,)  an  es- 
teemed member  of  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends  of 
Philadelphia  for  the  Northern  District,  and  formerly  ' 
of  Liverpool,  England.  < 

 ,  at  the  residence  of  her  father,  Hugh  Harts- 

horne,  near  Rahway,  N.  J.,  on  the  morning  of  the  1st 
instant,  of  pulmonary   consumption,  Elizabeth  B.  I 
Shotwell,  wife  of  Jacob  R.  Shotwell,  aged  thirty  ' 
years.    In  recording  the  removal  of  this  gentle  spirit,  | 
the  truth  she  loved,  and  the  faith  in  which  she  died,  de- 
mand from  sorrowing  affection  a  tribute  to  tiieir  illus-  1 
tration  in  her  life  and  in  her  death.    Early  visitations  < 
of  the  "  Day-spring  from  on  high,"  to  a  heart  rich-  ( 
ly  endowed  with  sweet  and  tender  affections,  made  her  ; 
a  lovely  example  to  the  little  circle  in  which  she  was 
known  and  cherished.    When  bereavement  and  sick- 
ness were,  in  quick  succession,  laid  upon  her,  she  was  ' 
graciously  enabled  to  bow  beneath  a  Father's  chasten- 
ing hand,  and  the  "  peaceable  fruits"  were  touchingly 
exhibited,  in  a  lamb-like  patience,  entire  resignation  to 
the  Divine  will,  and  a  thoughtful  regard  for  others ;  I  ' 
but,  above  all,  in  a  firm  unwavering  reliance  on  the 
merits  of  her  Saviour,  during  a  long  and  painful  ill-  !  i 
ness.    A  few  hours  before  her  death,  when  in  a  state  |  f 
of  extreme  weakness,  in  reply  to  a  hope  expressed  by  < 
her  husband,  that  she  might  get  some  rest,  she  said, 
"  We  must  trust  entirely  in  God  ;  and  I  feel  as  if  I  1 
could  say  with  Job,  '  Though  he  slay  me,  yet  will  I  1 
trust  in  him.'  "    As  the  close  of  her  probation  drew  ;  t 
near,  her  feeble  powers  were  exerted  to  the  utmost  to 
express  her  tender  and  earnest  solicitude  for  the  best 
interest  of  those  she  loved,  while  in  calm  and  humble  f 
dependence  on  the  "  Everlasting  Arm"  so  evidently  j  1 
her  support,  she  meekly  awaited  the  summons  to  her  t 
eternal  rest,  till,  as  we  humbly  believe,  she  fell  sweetly  j  i 
asleep  in  Jesus. 

- 

 ,  on  the  3d  instant,  in  the  seventy-eighth  year  , 

of  her  age,  Jane  Peirce,  a  member  and  elder  of  the  i 
Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends  of  Philadelphia.    Al-ji  ' 
though  suddenly  called  to  meet  her  Lord,  yet,  having  i 
been  long  engaged,  as  a  faithful  and  wise  servant,  to 
keep  her  loins  girded  about,  and  her  light  burning',  a 
blessed  assurance  is  afforded  to  those  who  mourn  her 
loss,  that  her  redeemed  spirit  has  been  permitted  to  en- 
ter the  mansions  of  eternal  rest,  and  to  join  the  innu-  j 
merable  company  which  surrounds  the  throne.  ( 

 ,  at  her  residence  in  Gorham,  Maine,  the  14th  ' 

instant,  after  an  illness  of  many  years,  Esther  C.  Hor-  '  ' 

ton,  wife  of  Charles  Horton,  a  member  of  Windham  I  1 

Monthly  Meeting,  aged  nearly  fifty-two  years.  ( 
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Married,  on  the  30th  ultimo,  at  Friends'  meeting- 
house, Wilmington,  Del.,  William  Canby,  to  AniME, 
daughter  of  Edward  Tatnall,  all  of  that  place. 
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For  "  The  Friend." 

Grahamc's  Colonial  History. 

(Continued  from  page  274.) 
THE  QUAKER  POLICY. 

The  limits  of"  The  Friend"  would  not  ad- 
mit of  a  complete  history  of  New  England  af- 
fairs ;  neither  does  it  come  within  the  design 
of  these  papers  to  attempt  it.  Their  present 
object  is  simply  to  disprove  the  assertion  of 
Grahame,  that  in  the  conflicts  between  the  na- 
tives and  the  Puritans,  the  Indians, — stimulated 
by  their  natural  ferocity, — were  the  aggressors. 
To  do  this,  it  is  only  needful  to  glean  from  au- 
thentic sources  such  facts  as  are  applicable  to 
the  particular  end  in  view.  Of  course,  such  a 
compilation,  though  it  might  be  accurate  and 
complete  in  reference  to  that,  would  be  very 
incomplete  and  partial  as  a  history.  Many 
things  must  be  omitted,  and  some,  which  though 
they  might  not  change  the  face  and  bearing  of 
the  facts  in  question,  yet  might  tend  to  set  the 
character  of  some  of  the  actors,  at  least  occa- 
sionally, in  a  more  agreeable  light.  So  it  is  in 
the  present  case.  The  Pilgrim  Fathers  were 
not  devoid  of  good  traits  ;  else  they  could  nev- 
er have  commanded,  as  they  have,  the  esteem 
of  intelligent  and  honourable  men.  Though, 
in  general,  austere  in  their  deportment,  and 
brimful  of  what  they  styled  a  godly  jealousy 
of  the  Indians,  they  did,  at  rare  intervals,  re- 
lax a  little,  and  suffer  to  come  again  into  play, 
for  a  short  season,  the  kindly  feelings,  better 
known  to  them  before  the  dark  days  of  perse- 
cution had  soured  their  minds,  and  chilled  them 
into  universal  distrust  of  all  who  believed  not 
with  them.  Upon  one  occasion  they  gave  a 
grand  entertainment  to  Massasoyt  and  his  peo- 
ple, and  feasted  them  at  Plymouth  for  three 
successive  days  ;  and  at  another  time,  when 
Massasoyt  was  sick  and  apparently  dying, 
Edward  Winslow  hastened  to  him,  and  by  his 
skilful  treatment  and  attentive  nursing,  set  the 
poor  sachem  on  his  legs  again.  But,  more 
commonly,  their  carriage  was  so  chilling  and 
repulsive,  that,  considering  the  usually  proud 
bearing  of  the  Indians,  we  are  surprised  in 
reading  the  narratives  of  the  Pilgrims,  to  find 
them  so  obsequious  and  earnest  in  proffering 
gifts  and  services.  It  would  seem  to  indicate 
a  strong  desire  on  their  part  to  cultivate  peace- 
ful relations.  But,  in  general,  their  professions 


of  friendship  were  treated  as  hypocritical,  and 
intended  only  to  cover  some  sinister  design. 
Cushman,  however,  who  seems  to  have  imbib- 
ed more  of  the  milk  of  human  kindness  than 
fell  to  the  lot  of  most  of  his  fellows,  looked 
upon  the  Indians  with  a  more  favourable  eye, 
and  sincerely  desired,  if  we  may  judge  from  his 
expressions,  that  they  should  be  civilly  entreat- 
ed. Having  no  less  partiality  for  his  brethren 
in  the  faith,  his  discourses  take  in  some  degree 
the  hue  of  his  desires,  and  cast  their  agreeable 
colouring  over  the  rugged  subjects  he  had  to 
deal  withal.  The  Indians,  in  his  mind,  were 
truly  loving,  and  the  Puritans  strictly  just. 
Nay,  such  devotees  to  justice,  that  they  under- 
took its  maintenance  among  the  tribes,  in  their 
relations  with  each  other.  They  were  merci- 
ful, too :  for  when  the  Indians  were  in  want, 
they  sometimes  extended  to  them  the  open 
hand  of  charity.  "  Our  care  also  hath  been 
to  maintain  peace  amongst  them,  and  [we] 
have  always  set  ourselves  against  such  ofthem 
as  used  any  rebellion  or  treachery  against  their 
governors;  and  not  only  threatened  such,  but 
in  some  sort  paid  them  their  due  deserts.  And 
when  any  of  them  are  in  want,  as  often  they 
are  in  the  winter,  when  their  corn  is  done,  we 
supply  them  to  our  power,  and  have  them  in 
our  houses  eating  and  drinking,  and  warming 
themselves."  Their  system  then  was  not  one 
of  unmitigated  severity  to  the  Indian.  Neither 
has  it  been  intended  so  to  represent  it.  There 
were,  it  cannot  be  denied, 

Some  drops  of  joy  those  draughts  of  ill  between, 
Some  gleams  of  sunshine  mid  renewing  storms. 

But  they  were  not  sufficient  for  the  work  of 
reparation.  They  were  only  the  eddies  of  that 
powerful  current  which  had  already  set  in,  and 
which  was  ultimately  to  sweep  the  red  man 
from  the  face  of  the  land.  Though  they  may 
have  retarded,  and,  for  a  time,  even  reversed 
the  movement  in  some  parts,  yet  the  general 
tendency  was  still  onward  to  destruction. 

A  few  conciliatory  acts  among  many  aggra- 
vations could  have  no  effectual  healing  virtue. 
Grahame  could  not  but  acknowledge  the  supe- 
riority of  the  Quaker  method  merely  as  matter 
of  policy;  but  he  more  than  insinuates  that  the 
policy  had  no  foundation  in  Christian  feeling, 
but  only  in  a  sagacious  selfishness.  The  Pur- 
itan converted  some,  he  says,  and  the  Quaker 
conciliated  all. 

It  would  be  anticipating  events  to  attempt 
now  to  show  what  credit  the  Puritans  deserve 
for  their  gospel  labours  among  the  Indians.  In 
the  proper  place  it  is  intended  to  notice  them 
in  a  spirit  of  candour,  and  without  the  least 
disposition  to  deprive  any  one  of  honour  to 
whom  it  may  be  due.  But  it  may  perhaps  ap- 
pear, that  the  labour  actually  bestowed  was 
rather  that  of  a  pious  and  devoted  individual, 
at  no  time  adequately  supported,  and  finally 


doomed,  by  the  violence  of  his  Puritan  breth- 
ren, to  have  the  fruit  of  his  labour  nearly  de- 
stroyed. 

If,  by  Grahame's  remark,  it  be  intended  to 
affirm,  that  the  Society  of  Friends  made  no  ef- 
forts to  propagate  the  gospel  among  the  In- 
dians, or  that  their  labours  were  without  good 
effect,  it  is  a  mis-statement.  As  a  church  they 
will  compare  very  advantageously  with  the 
Puritans  in  this  respect.  So  far  as  we  have 
traced  the  progress  of  the  latter,  we  have  not 
reached  the  beginning  of  their  missionary 
work  ;  nor  shall  we,  till  we  have  waded  through 
some  terrible  scenes  of  blood.  And  when  we 
do,  though  we  may  then  find  the  happiest  era 
in  the  lives  of  those  poor  Indians  to  whom  the 
good  Eliot  extended  a  helping  hand,  it  will 
prove,  comparatively,  a  brief  period,  soon  to  be 
deluged  with  blood.  The  grey  hairs  of  the 
missionary  were  brought,  by  the  hands  of  his 
fellow-professors,  with  sorrow  to  the  grave. 

The  eulogist  of  the  New  England  Puri'an 
had  no  right  to  reproach  the  Quaker  with  in- 
difference to  the  eternal  well-being  of  the  abo- 
rigines. It  was  not  till  a  quarter  of  a  century 
after  the  foundation  of  Plymouth  colony,  that 
the  Puritan  church,  with  all  its  reputed  con- 
cern for  the  spiritual  interests  of  the  Indians, 
took  any  steps  for  their  conversion.  It  was 
almost  a  quarter  of  a  century,  or  twenty-three 
years  before  Penn  had  set  foot  in  America,  that 
ministers  of  the  gospel  belonging  to  the  Society 
of  Friends,  had  travelled  extensively  through 
the  wilderness,  preaching  the  Word  of  life  to 
the  natives.  Of  what  preacher  of  the  Puritans 
can  this  be  affirmed? 

The  Aborigines  Committee  of  the  Meeting 
for  Sufferings  in  London  have  collected  some 
interesting  matter,  having  relation  to  this  ques- 
tion, which  they  have  published  under  the  fol- 
lowing title  :  "  Some  Account  of  the  conduct  of 
the  Religious  Society  of  Friends  towards  the 
Indian  Tribes,  in  the  settlement  of  the  Colo- 
nies of  East  and  West  Jersey  and  Pennsylva- 
nia, &c.  London,  1844."  The  committee  say, 
"  We  find  Friends,  almost  as  early  as  they 
came  in  contact  with  the  native  tribes  of  Ame- 
rica, and  many  years  previous  to  the  settle- 
ment of  West  Jersey,  much  interested  for  the 
promotion  of  their  good.  As  early  as  the  year 
1659,  we  find  that  Friends  were  engaged  in 
gospel  labours  among  this  interesting  class  of 
their  fellow  men.  John  Taylor,  a  Friend  of 
York,  in  this  very  early  period  of  our  Society, 
travelled  extensively  in  America."  His  labours 
among  the  Indians  have  been  noticed  already. 
"  In  the  year  1672  [George  Fox]  paid  a  very 
general  visit  to  the  English  settlements  in  North 
America,"  and  in  his  journal  we  find  a  number 
of  passages  of  this  tenor  :  "  As  we  came  among 
the  Indians,  we  declared  the  day  of  the  Lord 
to  them."    "  He  also  speaks  of  the  Indians 
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being  at  a  '  very  glorious  meeting'  in  1673,  a 
short  time  before  he  left  America,  '  who  all  sat 
very  attentive,  and  carried  themselves  very 
loveingly.'  "    Next  day  he  had  another  meet- 
ing, "  Where  the  Indians  '  were  generally  come 
together  ;' — '  they  sat  very  grave  and  sober, 
and  were  all  very  attentive,  beyond  many  call- 
ed Christians,' — '  and  we  had  a  very  good 
meeting  with  them,  and  of  very  great  service  it 
was  ;  for  it  gave  them  a  good  esteem  of  Truth 
and  Friends  ;  blessed  be  the  Lord  !'  "  Robert 
Widders  was  another  of  those  preachers  in  the 
wilderness.    The  record  of  some  portion  of 
his  labours  is  handed  down  to  us.    "  He  tra- 
velled with  [George  Fox]  into  Barbadoes,  Ja- 
maica, Virginia  and  Maryland,  and  through  the 
wilderness  to  Long  Island,  and  from  thence  to 
Rhode  Island,  and  many  other  places,  and  like- 
wise back  again  from  Rhode  Island  through 
the  wilderness  to  Maryland,  lying  in  the  woods, 
whether  it  was  the  summer  or  winter,  many 
times  through  great  perils  and  danger  of  wild 
beasts  and  men-eaters.    But  the  Lord  carried 
us  by  his  arm  and  power  over  all,  and  out  of 
the  fear  of  all.    And  many  blessed  and  pre- 
cious meetings  we  had,  both  among  Friends 
and  friendly  people,  and  the  Indian  emperor, 
kings  and  councillors  of  their  people."  John 
Bowater,  in  1667-8,  was  engaged  in  a  religious 
visit  in  America,  in  which  the  Indians  were  in- 
cluded, and  he  says,  they  used  him  more  kind- 
ly than  "  some  pretended  Christians,  here  in 
England,  after  his  return."    George  Fox,  by 
his  epistles,  in  1673,  1679,  1681  and  in  1682 
— on  Penn's  embarkation — faithfully  exhorted 
Friends  to  teach  the  Indians,  "  that  Christ,  by 
the  grace  of  God,  tasted  death  for  every  man, 
and  gave  himself  a  ransom  for  all  men;  and  is 
the  propitiation,  not  for  the  sins  of  Christians 
only,  but  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world  ;" — 
"  that  they  might  come  out  of  death  and  sin, 
and  live  to  Christ  that  died  for  them."  And 
William  Penn,  the  year  before  he  embarked, 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  natives,  replete  with  Chris- 
tian sentiment.    All  these  manifestations  of 
interest  for  the  religious  well-being  of  that  peo- 
ple, were  antecedent  to  the  settlement  of  Penn- 
sylvania by  Friends,  and  their  labours  were  by 
no  means  relaxed,  after  that  event,  as  we  shall 
have  occasion  to  show  hereafter.  Penn  labour- 
ed in  the  same  cause,  both  as  a  minister  and 
legislator.    In  the  latter  capacity  the  Christian 
was  not  obscured,  but  shone  conspicuously  in 
the  eyes  of  the  rude  savages,  and  (ailed  not  to 
inspire  them  with  a  degree  of  reverence  for  the 
Author  of  those  holy  principles  to  which  he  so 
scrupulously  conformed,  in  all  his  intercourse 
with  them.    This  remark  applies  to  no  trans- 
action with  more  truth  than  to  the  famous 
treaty  under  the  elm  tree  at  Shakamaxon.  Yet 
Grahame  has  selected  that  very  passage,— -es- 
teemed, by'^lmost  universal  consent,  as  one  of 
the  brightest  on  the  page  of  history, — upon 
which  to  exercise  the  darkening  powers  of  his 
pencil.    "  A  treaty**  says  he,  "  of  which  Vol- 
taire has  remarked,  with  more  sarcasm  than 
truth  or  propriety,  that  it  was  the  only  one  be- 
tween the  Christians  and  the  Indians  that  was 
not  ratified  by  an  oath,  and  that  never  was 
broken.    Assuredly,  no  ceremonial  altogether 
resembling  the  legal  formula  of  a  Christian 
oath  was  employed  by  either.of  the  contracting 


parties ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  distinguish  the 
solemn  appeal  that  was  made  to  the  omnis- 
cience and  vindictive  justice  of  a  Supreme  Be- 
ing from  that  substantial  interposition  of  a  sa- 
cramental pledge  ;  nor  would  it  be  easy  to  cite 
another  treaty  between  the  Europeans  and  the 
Indians  in  which  such  a  pledge  was  expressed 
with  more,  or  even  with  equal  distinctness  and 
formality.  In  one  respect,  indeed,  the  forbear- 
ance of  Penn  on  this  occasion  to  advert  to 
Christianity  otherwise  than  as  a  mere  nomina- 
tive distinction,  may  have  contributed  to  the 
cordiality  with  which  his  propositions  were  re- 
ceived. Fie  sedulously  forbore  every  allusion 
to  distinctive  peculiarities  or  offensive  truths  ; 
and  in  addressing  men  whom  he  considered  as 
benighted  heathens,  he  descended  to  adopt  their 
religious  nomenclature,  and  more  than  insinu- 
ated that  the  Great  Spirit  of  the  Indians,  and 
the  true  God  of  the  Christians,  were  not  differ- 
ent, but  the  same." 

If  Grahame  could  find  an  oath  in  the  lan- 
guage used  by  William  Penn  on  that  memora- 
ble occasion,  we  might  expect  that  he  would  be 
equally  successful  in  finding  the  same  in  the 
Quaker  affirmation.  As  to  the  appeal  to  the 
omniscience. and  vindictive  justice  of  the  Deity, 
here  it  is:  "The  Great  Spirit  knows  the  in- 
nermost thoughts  of  man  ;" — "  his  object  was 
not  to  do  injury,  and  thus  provoke  the  Great 
Spirit."  These  are  the  expressions  which  con- 
stitute the  appeal ;  and,  in  Grahame's  opinion, 
they  are  equivalent  to  the  invocation  of  Divine 
wrath,  embodied  in  an  oath  !  In  what  school 
did  Grahame  learn  to  doubt  that  the  God  of  the 
Indian  and  white  man  was  one  God  ?  He  is 
right  in  attributing  no  such  doubt  to  William 
Penn.  Did  Grahame  believe,  with  many  of 
the,  New  England  Puritans,  that  the  Indians 
were  mere  worshippers  of  the  Devil?  And 
what  does  he  mean  to  insinuate  by  telling  us, 
that  "  the  Quakers  have  always  enjoyed,  with 
some  infidel  philosophers,  a  reputation  which 
no  other  professors  of  Christianity  have  been 
permitted  to  share?"  In  reading  his  work  we 
cannot  but  exclaim  at  the  power  of  prejudice 
over  the  good  and  intelligent. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Accidents  to  Steamboats. 

The  New  York  Evening  Gazette,  after  re- 
viewing, in  a  series  of  articles,  the  progress 
of  steamboats,  both  in  this  country  and  Europe, 
thus  enumerates  the  accidents  that  have  occur- 
red to  that  class  of  vessels  since  their  introduc- 
tion in  this  country  : 

The  first  steamboat  accident  in  this  country 
happened  in  1818  to  the  Washington,  on  the 
Ohio  river.  According  to  a  letter  to  Congress 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  written  in 
1838,  the  whole  number  of  steam-engines  of 
every  kind  then  in  use  in  the  United  States 
was  3,010  ;  of  that  number  800  were  in  steam 
boats,  350  in  locomotives,  and  1,860  in  manu- 
factories of  different  kinds. 

The  number  of  accidents  to  steam-engines 
up  to  that  time,  causing  loss  of  life,  was  261  ; 
of  which  number  230  were  in  steamboats. 

The  greatest  loss  of  life  by  steamboat  acci 
dent  was  by  the  collision  and  sinking  of  the 
Monmounth,  in  1837,  on  the  Mississippi ;  the 
number  of  lives  lost  was  300. 


The  greatest  loss  of  life  by  the  explosion  of 
a  steamboat  was  in  1838,  in  the  case  of  the 
Oronoke,  on  the  same  ;  the  number  of  lives 
lost  was  139. 

The  boilers  of  the  steamboat  Moselle  blew 
up  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  destroying  120  per- 
sons. 

The  greatest  loss  of  life  by  snagging  was  in 
the  case  of  the  steamboat  St.  Louis,  on  the 
Mississippi,  in  1834,  when  there  were  13  lives 
lost.  . 

The  greatest  loss  of  life  by  shipwreck  was 
in  the  case  of  the  Home,  in  1837,  on  the  coast 
of  North  Carolina,  where  100  persons  were 
lost. 

The  greatest  loss  of  life  by  the  burning  of  a 
steamboat  up  to  that  time  was  in  the  case  of 
the  Ben  Sherrod,  on  the  Mississippi,  in  1837. 

The  number  of  steamboats  lost  up  to  1823 
was  23.  During  the  year  1837  no  less  than 
80  steamboats  were  lost  on  the  Western  wa- 
ters. During  the  ten  years  from  1830  to  1840, 
80  steamboats  were  lost  by  explosion  in  the 
United  States,  by  which  means  780  persons 
were  killed  outright,  and  296  wounded  badly, 
of  which  number  254  died  from  the  injuries  re- 
ceived. 

On  the  14th  of  June,  1837,  the  steamboat 
Pulaski  was  destroyed  by  the  explosion  of  one 
of  her  boilers,  while  on  the  passage  from 
Charleston  to  Baltimore,  and  132  persons 
perished. 

About  the  same  time  a  similar  accident  oc- 
curred to  the  steamer  Washington,  on  Lake 
Erie  by  which  40  lives  were  lost. 

One  hundred  and  seventy  lives  were  lost  by 
the  destruction  of  the  Lexington  in  1840. 
The  particulars  of  this  sad  disaster  are  familiar 
to  every  New  Yorker ;  and,  therefore,  it 
would  be  worse  than  useless  to  repeat 
them. 

The  burning  of  the  Erie,  on  Lake  Erie,  in 
August,  1841,  sent  to  their  untimely  graves 
175  persons  ;  and  it  is  but  a  short  time  since 
our  sympathies  were  aroused  by  the  destruction 
of  the  ill-fated  Swallow.  ' 

Accidents  to  steamboats  are  alarmingly  fre- 
quent, and  scarce  a  newspaper  reaches  us 
from  the  South  or  West  but  chronicles  the  de- 
struction of  one  or  more.  As  these  accidents, 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  happen  through  gross 
carelessness,  the  person  responsible  should  be 
punished  as  the  sacrifice  of  human  life  requires. 
This  method,  I  think,  would  soon  put  a  stop  to 
them. 


Jewish  Colonization. 

The  present  extraordinary  agitation  among 
the  Jews  with  reference  to  a  return  to  the  land 
of  their  fathers,  cannot  but  be  regarded  with 
interest  by  the  Christian  community,  especially 
by  those  who  believe,  in  their  literal  restora- 
tion to  the  Holy  Land. 

"At  a  meeting  of  gentlemen  feeling  deeply 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  Jewish  people, 
recently  held  in  London,  (says  the  London 
Watchman,)  it  was  resolved  that  a  society 
be  formed  under  the  title  of  "The  British  and 
Foreign  Society  for  promoting  the  colonization 
of  the  Holy  Land.'  The  society  is  to  be  re- 
stricted to  the  making  all  necessary  prepara- 
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tions  to  facilitate  the  realization  of  the  gradual  the  machinery,  and  gaining  a  knowledge  of  the 
colonization  of  Palestine,  and  the  present  pro-'  whole  process,  from  the  rough  bar  of  gold  and 
tcction  and  promotion  of  the  civil  and  religious  ' silver,  to  the  packing  away  in  the  vaults  of 
rights  and  liberties  of  the  Jewish  people  in  kegs  and  boxes  of  eagles,  dollars,  and  dimes, 
every  part  of  the  world.    The  committee  to  |  and  her  mind  was  almost  entirely  occupied 


consist  alike  of  Jews  and  Christians,  English- 
men and  foreigners.  The  co-operation  of  poli- 
ticians and  good  men  of  every  country,  sect, 


with  the  wonders  of  the  place.  The  velvet  de^ 
licacy  of  the  bright  machinery,  so  exquisitely 
pleasant  to  her  well  instructed  touch,  struck 


and  rank,  is  invited,  it  being  a  fundamental  her  with  astonishment,  and  she  inquired  wheth- 
rule  of  the  society  that  it  shall  be  entirely  si- 1  er  any  other  machinery  was  equal  to  it  in  that 
lent  and  neutral  as  to  every  point  of  religious  particular.  She  seemed  to  comprehend  the 
controversy."  working  of  the  parts  of  the  engine,  and  with 

In  reference  to  the  present  state  of  Palestine, '  her  hands  and  arms,  showed  how  the  crank 
as  being  fully  open  for  a  return  of  the  Jews,  a  and  the  wheel  operated  together,  and  then  in- 
distinguished  writer  says:  I quired  whether  all  the  machinery  was  made  in 
"A  country,  once  densely  inhabited,  lies  this  country,  how  much  the  building  and  ma- 
solitary  ;  her  pastoral  hills  unfrequented  by  the .  chinery  cost,  and  then,  when  commenting  on 
shepherd  ;  her  rich  fields  unfilled,  and  shaggy  i  its  beauty,  suddenly  exclaimed, "  I  wish  Oliver 
with  thistles  and  prickly  shrubs  ;  her  villages  could  see  it 


sunk  into  heaps  of  ruins,  and  her  cities  without 
inhabitants.  During  the  identical  years  in 
which  Ireland  quadrupled  its  population,  the 
population  of  Palestine  had  sunk  to  a  tenth. 
This  is  surely  a  very  extraordinary  fact ;  and 
when  all  seem  to  agree  that  their  remains  no- 
thing but  emigration  for  the  sorely  afflicted 
race  in  Poland,  it  seems  scarce  less  generally 
held  that  the  only  land  which  remains  for  them 
to  occupy  is  just  the  land  of  Palestine.  Nor 
is  it  mere  enthusiasts  of  the  Jewish  or  Chris- 
tian faith  that  unite  in  indicating  this  country 
as  a  country  eminently  fitted  for  colonization 
— we  find  it  recommended  by  men  of  the  most 
practical  character. 


Laura  Bridgenian  in  Philadelphia. 

There  are  very  few  of  our  readers  who  take 
any  interest  in  the  blind  or  the  deaf  mutes,  that 
have  not  heard  of  Laura  Bridgeman,  an  inter- 
esting female  in  the  Blind  School  of  Boston, 
who  is  not  only  deaf  and  dumb,  but  entirely 
blind.  We  have  often  had  occasion  to  copy 
from  the  annual  reports  of  the  institution,  in- 
teresting statements  of  the  progress  of  those 
children,  to  whom  wisdom,  at  almost  every  en- 
trance, is  shut  out.  On  the  recent  visit  of  the 
Blind  of  the  Boston  School  to  Washington  City, 
Laura  started  with  them,  to  share  in  the  plea- 
sure of  the  excursion,  and  minister  to  the  great 
interests  of  the  exhibition.  But  unfortunately 
for  those  at  Washington,  the  lady  who  had 
the  special  care  of  Laura,  was  seized  with 
some  prostrating  sickness  in  this  city,  and,  so, 
while  she  was  receivjng  medical  attendance, 
Laura  was  enjoying  the  sights  of  Philadelphia, 
an  inmate  of  the  family  of  our  esteemed  towns- 
man, Dr.  Paul  Swift,  to  whose  politeness  we 
were  indebted  for  an  opportunity  to  observe, 
carefully,  the  movements,  the  mental  move- 
ments of  Laura,  and  to  be  astonished  at  her 
comprehension  of  all  around  her.  A  daughter 
of  Dr.  S.  was  intimately  acquainted  with  Lau- 
ra, and  could  converse  with  her  with  perfect 
ease.  Sitting  beside  her,  and  holding  the  right 
hand  of  Laura  in  her  right  hand,  she  talked 
with  the  deaf  and  blind  mute  in  the  convention- 
al signs  of  the  schools,  and  received  and  con- 
veyed ideas  with  a  facility  and  promptness  tru- 
ly astonishing. 

Laura  and  her  friends  had  that  day  accept- 
ed a  polite  invitation  from  Dr.  Patterson  to  visit 
the  Mint,  and  had  spent  some  time  in  examining 


Oliver  is  a  lad  in  the  same  school,  who  is 
also  deaf  dumb  and  blind. 

"  But  Oliver,  poor  boy,"  said  Laura,"  would 
not  comprehend  it  all  !" 

"  Shall  you  know  me,"  said  a  lady  present 
on  the  occasion,  "  when  I  come  to  Boston  next 
summer." 

"  1  do  not  know,  unless  I  feel  of  you,"  said 
Laura,  and  her  left  hand  was  passed  rapidly, 
but  discriminately,  over  the  head  and  face 
of  the  lady.  At  length  the  finger  touched  a 
breast-pin,  the  centre  of  which  was  covered 
with  smooth  glass — "  That,"  Laura  said,  "  felt 
as  delicate  as  the  machinery  at  the  Mint,"  and 
she  stopped  a  moment  to  inquire  how  so  much 
money  was  preserved  in  safety  there. 

"  By  iron  doors,  and  by  watchmen." 

"  More  than  one?"  asked  Laura. 

"  Yes,  two,  who  watch  '  turn  and  turn.'" 

"  What  is  '  turn  and  turn  ?'" 

Satisfied  as  to  the  last  inquiry,  Laura  in- 
quired when  the  lady  would  be  in  Boston  ;  and 
on  being  answered  "  in  June,"  she  shook  her 
head  and  said  she  hoped  to  be  in  Hanover,  the 
residence  of  her  family,  at  that  time. 

She  took  occasion  to  say,  that  in  a  few 
years  more  she  should  have  to  leave  the 
school. 

«  Why  ?" 

Because  she  must  go  home  and  take  care  of 
her  brothers  and  sisters  ! ! ! 

The  poor  child  seems  to  have  a  goodly  opin- 
ion of  her  abilities  to  do,  and  to  understand,  as 
the  hope  of  taking  care  of  her  brothers  and  sis- 
ters, and  the  apprehension  that  poor  Oliver 
could  not  comprehend  as  well  as  she,  would  in- 
dicate. 

Laura's  mode  of  thinking  seems  to  be  much 
like  that  of  others.  Her  comprehension  is 
good  and  quick,  her  curiosity  very  considera- 
ble, and  her  inquiries  just  such  as  persons  ra- 
ther younger  than  she  would  be  likely  to  make 
concerning  anything  first  mentioned  or  exhibit- 
ed to  them. 

It  was  long  before  Laura  was  able  fully  to 
comprehend  that  all  objects  were  not  trans- 
parent. She  found  that  the  window  glass  re- 
sisted and  checked  the  motions  of  her  hand,  and 
yet  her  teachers  could  sec  through  that  body, 
as  well  as  when  there  was  nothing  between 
their  eyes  and  the  object  of  sight,  and  she  sup- 
posed that  a  brick  wall, and  aboard  fence  were 
equally  transparent. 


The  conversation  between  Laura  and  the 
daughter  of  Dr.  Swift,  was  carried  on  with  the 
greatest  ease,  and  about  as  rapidly  as  other 
persons  move  ahead  in  conversation — riot  so 
many  words  were  spoken,  but  there  was  no 
"  vain  repetition."  The  latter  was  kind  enough 
lo  speak  every  word  which  she  signed  to  Lau- 
ra, or  which  Laura  signed  to  her;  and  we 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  as  much  would  be 
said,  and  better,  if  people  would  not  talk  much 
faster  than  did  Laura.  It  appeared  to  us  al- 
most impossible  that  the  letters  of  words  could 
have  been  so  rapidly  signed  upon  the  fingers  of 
each  other. 

Combinations  of  ideas,  and  curious  ones,  too, 
had  a  place  in  Laura's  mind,  and  she  had  as 
much  to  laugh  at  in  her  conversation  as  most 
other  people. 

No  attempt  was  made  to  show  off  the  attain- 
ments of  the  child.  She  could  read  and  write, 
and  could  do  good  long  sums  in  interest,  and 
seemed  to  understand  a  vast  deal.  Our  de- 
light was  to  observe  the  facility  with  which  the 
child  could  convey  and  receive  ideas,  the  plea- 
sure she  had  in  conversation,  and  the  affection 
she  manifested  in  renewing  intercourse  with  an 
old  friend.  And  all  these  things  went  to  show 
that  the  admirable  discipline  of  the  Boston 
School  had  brought  that  human  being  out  of  a 
state  a  little  above  vegetable  life,  (for  really, 
until  lately,  she  had  no  sense  of  smell)  and  lift- 
ed her  into  some  of  the  higher  enjoyments  of 
life,  making  her  positively  happy,  and  giving 
her  the  means  of  pleasing,  with  scarcely  the 
possibility  of  actual  sin. —  U.  S.  Gaz. 

Youthful  Intrepidity. — A  little  son  of  Ste- 
phen Clark,  of  South  Boston,  only  four  yeor3 
old,  fell  from  Alger's  wharf  into  the  dock.  He 
was  discovered  in  this  critical  situation,  strug- 
gling in  the  water,  by  Henry  James  Poole, 
aged  thirteen  years,  who  immediately  leaped 
into  the  water  and  rescued  the  drowning  child. 
— Late  paper. 

Wasting  Pover  of  Rivers. — The  rivers 
which  flow  in  the  valleys  of  the  Cordilleras 
ought  rather  to  be  called  mountain  torrents. 
Their  inclination  is  very  great,  and  their  water 
the  colour  of  mud.  The  roar  which  the  May- 
pu  made  as  it  rushed  over  the  great  rounded 
fragments  was  like  that  of  the  sea.  Amidst 
the  din  of  rushing  waters,  the  noise  of  the 
stones  as  they  rattled  one  over  another  was 
most  distinctly  audible  even  from  a  distance. 
This  rattling  noise,  night  and  day,  may  be 
heard  along  the  whole  course  of  the  torrent. 
The  sound  spoke  eloquently  to  the  geologist : 
the  thousands  and  thousands  of  stones  which, 
striking  against  each  other,  made  the  one  dull 
uniform  sound,  were  all  hurrying  in  one  direc- 
tion. It  was  like  thinking  on  time,  where  the 
minute  that  now  glides  past  is  irrecoverable. 
So  was  it  wiln  these  stones  :  the  ocean  is  their 
eternity  :  and  each  note  of  that  wild  music 
told  of  one  more  step  towards  their  destiny. 
It  is  not  possible  for  the  mind  to  comprehend, 
except  by  a  slow  process,  any  effect  which  is 
produced  by  a  cause  which  is  repeated  so  of- 
ten, that  the  multiplier  itself  conveys  an  idea 
not  more  definite  than  the  savage  implies  when 
he  points  to  the  hairs  of  his  head.    As  often  as 
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I  have  seen  beds  of  mud,  sand,  shingle  accu- 
mulated to  the  thickness  of  many  thousand 
feet,  I  have  felt  inclined  to  exclaim  that  causes, 
such  as  the  present  rivers  and  the  present 
beaches,  could  never  have  ground  down  and 
produced  such  an  effect.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  when  listening  to  the  rattling  noise  of 
these  torrents,  and  calling  to  mind  that  whole 
races  of  animals  have  passed  away  from  the 
face  of  the  earth,  and  that  during  this  whole 
period,  night  and  day,  these  stones  have  gone 
rattling  onwards  in  their  course,  I  have  thought 
to  myself,  can  any  mountains,  any  continent, 
withstand  such   waste? — Darwin's  Journal. 

AN  EVENING  HYMN. 

BY  THOMAS  MILLER,  BASKET  MAKER,  ENG. 

This  poem  appeared  in  England,  in  a  volume  by  the 
same  author,  composed,  lie  said  in  the  preface  of  the 
work,  "  under  circumstances  the  most  unpropitious 
for  literary  exertion,  the  author  being;  at  the  time 
altogether  dependent  npon  his  own  manual  labour 
in  basket-making,  for  support.  Many  portions  of  the 
volume  were  written  amid  the  fatigue  and  exertion 
consequent  upon  several  hours  daily  perambulation 
in  the  streets  of  the  metropolis,  in  unsuccessful  en- 
deavours to  dispose  of  his  baskets,  when  his  spirit 
was  subdued  by  poverty  and  disappointment,  when 
even  hope  had  deserted  his  dwelling,  and  despair  sat 
brooding  by  his  hearth." 

How  many  days,  with  mute  adieu, 

Have  gone  down  you  untrodden  sky  ? 
And  still  it  looks  as  clear  and  blue, 

As  when  it  first  was  hung  on  high. 
The  rolling  sun,  the  frowning  cloud 

That  drew  the  lightning  in  its  rear  ; 
The  thunder,  trampling  deep  and  loud, 

Have  left  no  dark  impression  here. 

The  village  bells  with  silver  chime, 

Come  softened  by  the  distant  shore  ; 
Though  I  have  heard  them  many  a  time, 

They  never  rang  so  sweet  before. 
And  silence  rests  upon  the  hill ; 

A  listening  awe  pervades  the  air  ; 
The  very  flowers  are  shut  and  still. 

And  bowed  as  if  in  silent  prayer. 

The  darkening  woods,  the  fading  trees, 

The  grasshopper's  last  feeble  sound, 
The  flowers  just  wakened  by  the  breeze, 

And  leave  the  stillness  more  profound. 
The  twilight  takes  a  deeper  shade, 

The  dusky  pathways  blacker  grow, 
And  silence  reigns  in  glen  and  glade, 

And  all  is  mute  and  calm  below. 

Now  shine  the  starry  hosts  of  night, 

Gazing  on  earth  with  golden  eyes  ; 
B.  ight  guardians  of  the  blue-browed  night ; 

What  are  ye  in  your  native  skies  ? — 
I  know  not !  neither  can  I  know, 

Nor  on  what  leader  ye  attend, 
Nor  whence  ye  came,  nor  whither  go, 

Nor  what  your  aim,  nor  what  your  end. 

Yet  there  ye  shine,  and  there  have  shone, 

In  one  eternal  "  hour  of  prime," 
Each  rolling  burningly,  alone, 

Thro'  boundless  space,  and  countless  time. 
Aye,  there  yc  shine,  the  golden  dews, 

That  pave  the  realms  by  seraphs  trod, 
There,  through  yon  echoing  vaults  diffuse 

The  song  of  choral  worlds  to  God. 

Gold  frets  to  dust — yet  there  ye  are  ; 

Time  rots  the  diamond — there  ye  roll 
In  primal  light,  as  if  each  star 

Enshrined  an  everlasting  soul  ! 
And  does  it  not—  since  your  bright  throngs 

One  all  enlightening  spirit  own, 
Praised  there  by  pure  sideral  tongues, 

Eternal,  glorious,  blest,  alone  ! 

Could  men  but  sec  what  you  have  seen — 
Unfold  awhile  the  shrouded  past, 


From  all  that  is,  to  what  has  been, — 

The  glance  how  rich  !  the  range  how  vast ! 

The  birth  of  time,  the  rise,  the  fall 
Of  empires,  myriads,  ages  flown, 

Thrones,  cities,  tongues,  arts,  worships, — all 
The  things  whose  echoes  are  not  gone. 

And  there  ye  shine,  as  if  to  mock 

The  children  of  a  mortal  sire, 
The  storm,  the  bolt,  the  earthquake's  shock, 

The  red  volcano's  cataract  fire  : 
Drought,  famine,  plague,  and  blood  and  flame, 

All  nature's  ills, — and  life's  worst  woes — 
Are  nought  to  you ; — ye  smile  the  same, 

And  scorn  alike  their  dawn  and  close. 

Not  only  doth  the  voiceful  day 

Thy  loving  kindness,  Lord,  proclaim, 
But  night  with  its  sublime  array 

Of  worlds,  doth  magnify  thy  name  ! 
Yea — while  adoring  seraphim 

Before  thee  bend  the  willing  knee, 
From  every  star  a  choral  hymn 

Goes  up  unceasingly  to  thee  ! 

Oh,  Holy  Father  !  'mid  the  calm 

And  stillness  of  this  evening  hour, 
We  here  would  lift  our  solemn  psalm 

To  praise  thy  goodness  and  thy  power  ! 
And  worlds  beyond  the  farthest  star 

Whose  light  hath  reached  the  human  eye, 
Shall  catch  the  anthem  from  afar 

And  roll  it  through  immensity  ! 

Kept  by  thy  goodness  through  the  day 

Thanksgivings  to  thy  name  we  pour  ; 
Night  o'er  us,  with  its  stars — we  pray 

Thy  love  to  guard  us  evermore  ! 
In  grief  console — in  gladness  bless — 

In  darkness  guide — in  sickness  cheer- 
Till  in  the  Saviour's  righteousness, 

Before  thy  throne  our  souls  appear  1 


For"  The  Friend." 

HISTORY 

OF  THE  RELIGIOUS  PROGRESS  OF  THE 

"People  called  Quakers"  in  Pennsylvania. 

BY  SAMUEL  SMITH. 
(Continued  from  page  270.) 

1737. — In  the  month  called  March,  this 
year,  died  Joseph  Kirkbride,  of  Bucks  county, 
Pennsylvania.  He  arrived  in  one  of  the  first 
ships,  and  we  may  have  seen  some  account  of 
his  services.  He  finished  his  course  in  the 
unity  of  his  brethren,  in  which  he  had  lived 
near  fifty  years.  He  had  a  sound  and  service- 
able public  testimony,  was  an  exemplary  liver, 
a  zealous  promoter  of  the  cause  of  Truth  and 
religion,  and  was  very  useful  in  the  place 
where  he  lived,  as  well  as  elsewhere. 

In  this  year  our  worthy  Friend,  John  Foth- 
ergill,  took  shipping,  8th  December,  for  Barba- 
does,  on  his  return  from  his  third  and  last  visit 
to  Friends  in  America,  among  whom  he  had 
been  made  eminently  serviceable.  And  with 
him  went  Sheck  Scidit,  the  Turk,  commonly 
called  the  Eastern  Prince.  They  were  accom- 
panied by  divers  of  the  principal  inhabitants  on 
shipboard.  In  the  voyage  John  Fothergill  had 
some  satisfactory  conversation  with  him  by  an 
interpreter,  "  which  induced  him,  (says  he,)  to 
be  very  affectionately  courteous  to  me,  and 
was,  I  believe,  of  some  service  to  him  in  a  re- 
ligious sense."  The  night  before  they  sailed 
was  a  remarkable  one  in  the  memory  of  many. 
About  the  eleventh  hour  several  shocks  of  an 
earthquake  were  felt,  accompanied  with  a  great 
rumbling  noise,  the  last  of  which  was  by  much 
the  greatest  in  the  memory  of  any  one  here. 
It  shook  divers  houses  so  much  that  the  doors 


flew  open,  and  bricks  fell  from  the  top  of  on«? 
or  more  chimneys.  It  was,  while  it  lasted,  a 
terrible  one,  and  must  have  been  attended  with 
ruinous  consequences  had  its  duration  been 
long  ;  but  it  lasted  not  many  minutes.  "  About 
the  eleventh  hour,  (says  Thomas  Chalkley,) 
was  an  earthquake  which  was  the  greatest 
known  in  this  province.  The  whole  city  of 
Philadelphia  being  shaken,  and  most  part  of 
the  adjacent  provinces,  though  little  or  no  dam- 
age done  thereby,  which  shows  the  abundant 
mercy  of  a  merciful  God ;  as  also  if  it  was  the 
pleasure  of  his  will,  how  soon  he  can  lay  cities 
and  countries  waste  and  desolate,  and  bury 
thousands  in  a  moment.  But  notwithstanding 
the  mighty  power  of  the  eternal  Jehovah,  oh  ! 
how  hard  are  the  people's  hearts,  and  how  they 
hate  to  be  reformed,  and  how  unconcerned 
are  the  inhabitants  of  the  land  about  their  eter- 
nal peace  and  well-being!  this  is  really  lam- 
entable. Oh,  how  earthly-mindedness,  pride, 
covetousness,  and  drunkenness  abound,  with 
many  other  evils  which  were  scarcely  known 
amongst  the  first  settlers  of  this  peaceful  and 
now  plentiful  land  of  Pennsylvania." 

In  the  month  called  February,  this  year, 
died  at  Merion,  Pennsylvania,  Edward  Jones, 
of  that  place,  aged  about  ninety-two  years. 
He  was  one  of  the  early  settlers,  was  a  man 
given  to  hospitality,  and  generally  beloved  by 
his  acquaintance. 

1738.  — In  the  month  called  March,  this 
year,  died  Robert  Evan,  of  North  Wales, 
Pennsylvania.  He  was  upwards  of  fourscore 
years  of  age,  and  one  of  the  early  settlers 
there.  Pie  had  a  word  in  season  in  public 
meetings,  was  of  an  inoffensive  exemplary  cha- 
racter, and  consequently  was  well  esteemed 
and  well  spoken  of  by  his  neighbours. 

On  the  4th  of  the  month  called  November, 
this  year,  died  at  Merion,  Pennsylvania,  in  the 
seventy-sixth  year  of  his  age,  Benjamin  Hum- 
phrey, who  was  one  of  the  first  or  early  set- 
tlers. He  came  over  in  1683,  was  remarked 
for  his  hospitality,  strictly  adhered  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  Truth  as  professed  by  his  brethren 
called  Quakers,  and  was  a  useful  member 
among  them. 

1739.  — The  20th  of  the  month  called  No- 
vember, this  year,  died  John  Salkeld,  of  Ches- 
ter, Pennsylvania,  aged  near  sixty-eight.  He 
was  long  and  fervently  engaged  for  Truth's 
prosperity  and  the  promotion  of  righteousness 
in  the  earth.  To  this  purpose  he  travelled  se- 
veral times  through  most  of  this  continent ;  oft- 
en to  many  of  the  meetings  in  these  and  the 
neighbouring  provinces,  and  about  the  year 
1712,  visited  his  native  country  of  England, 
also  Scotland  and  Ireland.  He  was  naturally 
of  a  cheerful  disposition,  and  in  conversation 
found  it  necessary  to  keep  a  constant  guard. 
He  had  a  clear,  distinct,  intelligible  method 
and  utterance  in  his  ministry,  which  being  oft- 
en attended  with  great  life  and  authority,  gen- 
erally had  an  uncommon  reach  upon  his  audi- 
tory, and  was  sometimes  crowned  with  great 
success. 

1740.  — Tn  this  year  died  at  Concord,  Penn- 
sylvania, Benjamin  Mendenhall,  of  that  place. 
He  was  one  of  ihe  first  or  early  settlers.  He 
was  a  serviceable  elder  in  the  Society  of  his 
Friends,  and  a  good  example  to  his  family. 
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About  the  same  time  died  Joseph  Gilpin,  of 
Chester  county,  Pennsylvania.  He  was  one 
of  the  first  settlers,  and  through  the  course  of 
a  long  life  was  a  useful  man  in  his  neighbour- 
hood. From  the  low  habitation  of  a  cave  in 
the  woods,  he  became  possessed  of  a  plentiful 
estate,  and  lived  to  see  fifteen  children  grow 
up  to  men  and  women,  and  all  but  two  married 
to  his  mind. 

1741.  — The  4th  of  the  month  called  No- 
vember, this  year,  died,  at  Tortola,  Thomas 
Chalkley,  of  Frankford,  Pennsylvania.  An 
account  of  his  coming  to  America  to  settle  is 
before  given,  and  some  particulars  of  his  ser- 
vices. Pennsylvania  was  the  place  of  his  re- 
sidence when  at  home  upwards  of  forty  years  ; 
during  that  time  scarcely  any  in  the  province 
were  better  beloved  and  respected  by  a  very 
numerous  acquaintance.  His  virtues  were 
many,  his  faults  few.  He  evidenced  to  the 
world  through  the  course  of  his  life,  in  many 
countries,  and  on  some  close  trying  occasions, 
the  Christian  self-denying  example  of  a  meek 
and  quiet  spirit.  He  died  at  Tortola,  being 
there  in  the  faithful  discharge  of  a  ministry, 
which  was  the  chief  and  most  acceptable  em- 
ploy of  his  life,  and  which  he  is  said  to  have 
divers  times  seen  crowned  with  a  hopeful  suc- 
cess. Informing,  edifying  and  tender,  it  was 
usually  accompanied  with  an  evident  sense  in  the 
hearers  that  he  felt  what  he  said.  He  had  also 
a  winning  sweetness  in  his  manner.  In  con- 
versation he  was  meek  and  even,  and  in  his 
general  conduct  quiet,  instructive  and  candid. 
After  about  a  week's  sickness  he  expired,  hav- 
ing continued  in  a  quiet  tranquil  mind  to  the 
last. 

1742.  — Tn  the  month  called  June,  this  year, 
died  at  Carlisle,  in  England,  aged  about  eighty 
years,  Thomas  Story,  whose  services  in  these 
provinces  is  several  times  mentioned.  He  went 
through  divers  public  stations  in  Pennsylvania, 
and  was  accounted  a  great  and  good  man,  led 
by  principle  to  the  performance  of  both  the 
moral  and  Christian  duties  to  an  exemplary 
perfection,  and  whose  life  and  doctrines  con- 
curred to  adorn  the  character  of  a  gospel  min- 
ister in  wisdom,  in  piety,  and  in  humility.  His 
time  was,  for  a  considerable  part  of  his  life, 
chiefly  devoted  to  the  service  of  his  Maker,  in 
discharging  that  public  concern  of  preaching 
the  gospel,  which  he  esteemed  his  indispensa- 
ble duty  ;  of  the  good  effect  of  whose  extraor- 
dinary qualifications  and  faithful  labours,  it 
was  said  some  living  witnesses  survived  him. 

On  the  19th  of  the  month  called  October,  in 
the  same  year,  died  Robert  Jordan,  of  Phila- 
delphia. He  was  an  eminent  preacher  among 
Friends,  and  in  the  exercise  of  his  gift  travelled 
much  in  divers  countries.  Pie  was  justly  es- 
teemed and  loved  not  only  by  those  of  his  own 
Society,  but  by  many  others,  and  some  of  the 
higher  ranks  in  life  who  had  the  pleasure  of 
his  acquaintance.  He  was  generous  in  his 
sentiments,  free  and  communicative,  yet  very 
circumspect  in  his  conversation  and  behaviour, 
and  carried  with  him  through  life  the  evident 
characteristics  of  a  good  man  and  a  minister  of 
Christ. 

In  the  month  called  November  died  John 
Cadwalader,  of  Horsham,  Pennsylvania.  Be- 
ing at  Tortola  on  a  religious  visit,  he  was  there 


taken  sick,  and  finished  his  course.  *He  was 
advanced  in  years.  He  had  a  lively  testimo- 
ny, was  in  great  esteem  among  his  brethren 
everywhere,  and  his  death  was  a  great  loss  to 
them. 

About  a  month  after  him  died,  at  the  same 
place,  his  dear  companion  and  fellow-labourer, 
John  Eastaugh,  of  Haddonficld,  West  Jersey, 
who  likewise  had  a  powerful  testimony,  in  the 
exercise  whereof  he  had  travelled  much  abroad, 
some  account  of  which  is  before  given.  He  was 
in  great  esteem  wherever  he  came  among  his 
Friends.  This  finishes  an  account  of  three 
worthy  men  who  died  in  the  service  of  a  gos- 
pel ministry  in  the  island  of  Tortola. 

1743. — In  the  month  called  May,  this  year, 
died  in  Philadelphia  John  Oxley,  of  Barbadoes, 
aged  sixty -one.  He  had  been  a  valuable 
preacher  among  Friends  upwards  of  forty 
years.  Pie  was  born  at  Chester,  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, but  had  resided  most  of  his  time  in  Bar- 
badoes, and  had  lately  come  from  thence  for 
the  recovery  of  his  health,  and  to  see  his  bre- 
thren and  friends,  who  were  many  and  exten- 
sive. His  virtuous  life  and  hospitable  treat- 
ment to  sober  strangers,  and  those  whom  he 
could  find  under  misfortunes,  recommended  him 
to  the  esteem  of  many.  In  his  last  sickness, 
among  other  expressions  showing  the  serenity 
of  his  mind  and  satisfaction  respecting  the  next 
stage  of  existence,  he  uttered  these  :  "  I  am 
going  into  the  arms  of  mercy  to  enjoy  the  mer- 
cies of  God  forever."  He  is  said  to  be  the  first 
that  was  raised  from  among  the  posterity  of 
the  settlers  of  these  provinces  to  bear  a  public 
testimony. 

In  the  month  called  September  died  Samuel 
Preston,  of  Philadelphia,  aged  near  fourscore 
years.  He  had  been  a  long  time  one  of  the 
Governor's  Council,  and  Treasurer  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Pennsylvania,  which  stations  he  sup- 
ported with  reputation.  His  integrity  to  what 
he  believed  to  be  duty  was  great,  his  example 
in  the  common  conduct  of  life  was  teaching, 
his  practice  a  continued  series  of  good  offices. 
He  bore  about  him  so  much  good-will  to  man- 
kind, and  such  a  frank,  open  exterior,  as  gave 
him  great  opportunities  of  service,  and  even  of 
reprehending  faults,  where  the  love  of  Truth  or 
friendship  required  it;  and  he  frequently  exer- 
ted himself  to  help  others  in  that  way.  Having 
himself  clean  hands,  good  judgment,  and  a  pre- 
sence of  mind  suitable,  he  seldom  failed  of  hit- 
ting the  mark,  and  often  did  it  to  good  satis- 
faction, where  others  equally  well  qualified  in 
some  respects,  might  have  proved  unsuccess- 
ful. He  was  a  serviceable  member  in  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends,  sometimes  voluntarily  going 
through  difficult  business  to  do  good,  with  great 
cheerfulness  and  alacrity,  as  he  did  with  almost 
everything  he  undertook.  He  may  justly  be 
styled  an  elder  who  ruled  well,  and  was  worthy 
of  double  honour.  One  such  a  man  in  a  neigh- 
bourhood has  a  value  beyond  common  estima- 
tion, but  which  is  not  always  sufficiently  seen 
till  he  is  gone.  This  wants  no  further  exem- 
plification than  may  be  easily  gained  by  a  view 
round  a  country  where  such  have  existed. 
What  a  void  sometimes  happens  when  men  of 
public  and  private  rectitude,  of  peace  and  or- 
der, leave  it  ?  One  great  use  in  writing  the 
characters  of  such,  is  to  stir  up  those  that  re- 


main to  emulate  their  examples  ;  and  this  ob- 
vious reflection  seems  to  follow,  that  as  the 
way  to  usefulness  is  the  same,  it  is  in  every 
one's  power,  less  or  moie,  to  avail  themselves 
of  it,  according  to  the  opportunities  they  have. 

1745 — In  the  month  called  August,  this 
year,  died  Caleb  Raper,  of  Burlington,  whose 
strict  integrity  to  the  principles  of  his  profes- 
sion as  one  of  the  People  called  Quakers,  and 
usefulness  therein,  made  him  justly  lamented 
as  a  valuable  member  of  Society. 

1754. — On  the  19th  of  the  month  called 
January,  this  year,  died  Israel  Pemberton,  of 
Philadelphia,  in  the  sixty-ninth  year  of  his  age. 
He  was  son  of  Phinehas  Pemberton,  and  born 
in  Pennsylvania  in  1684.  In  his  young  years 
he  served  an  apprenticeship  with  Samuel  Car- 
penter, merchant,  of  Philadelphia,  and  was 
himself  afterwards  for  many  years  one  of  the 
most  considerable  merchants  of  that  place ; 
for  which  he  was  chosen  to  represent  it  in  the 
General  Assembly  for  nineteen  years  succes- 
sively. As  a  man  he  was  endowed  with  a 
calm,  even,  cheerful  disposition  of  mind,  which 
being  improved  by  an  early  acquaintance  with 
the  principles  of  Truth,  rendered  his  whole  life 
afterwards  an  instructive  example  of  the  Chris- 
tian virtues.  His  long  and  many  services 
among  his  Friends  made  him  beloved  and  hon- 
oured by  those  of  his  own  communion,  and  his 
steady  perseverance  in  a  manly,  open  sinceri- 
ty, and  a  quiet,  inoffensive  conversation  and 
conduct,  made  him  generally  beloved  or  re- 
spected by  most  or  all  his  acquaintance.  He 
evidenced  by  his  actions  that  he  loved  the  way 
of  Truth,  as  made  known  to  him,  above  all 
other  considerations.  Pie  was  generous,  char- 
itable and  humane,  and  among  the  first  in  most 
public  contributions  where  he  thought  real  pri- 
vate or  public  emolument  was  the  object,  and 
many  such  objects  offered.  He  treated  his 
friends  with  an  evangelical  courtesy,  few  of 
them  visited  him  but  found  themselves  at  home 
or  at  ease  in  his  company,  and  his  house  was 
long  open  to  receive  such  as  were  concerned  to 
travel  in  the  service  of  Truth. 

The  3d  of  the  month  called  December,  died 
Michael  Lightfoot,  of  Philadelphia.  He  was  a 
bright  and  exemplary  gospel  minister  in  the 
Society  of  Friends.  He  had  a  large,  clear, 
deep,  penetrating  testimony,  and  was  made  of 
great  service  in  that  capacity,  and  also  as  a 
feeling,  watchful  member  of  the  meetings  he 
lived  among,  or  visited,  both  in  America  and 
in  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  other 
parts  where  he  travelled.  The  last  eleven 
years  of  his  life  he  went  through  the  office  of 
Treasurer  of  Pennsylvania  with  an  unblemish- 
ed character. 

(To  he  continued.) 

Voltaire's  Plan  lo  Rebuild  the  Temple  of  Je- 
rusalem. 

Among  the  many  excellent  remarks  which 
have  at  different  times  appeared  in  your  panes 
relative  to  the  inspired  prophecies,  I  do  not  "re- 
collect to  have  seen  any  allusion  to  what  has 
often  struck  me  as  one  very  strong  corrobora- 
tion of  their  truth  ;  I  mean  the  attempts  which 
have  been  made,  but  in  vain,  to  defeat  their 
accomplishment.  The  modern  state  of  the 
Jews  is  an  invincible  argument  on  this  subject ; 
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but  what  I  intend  more  particularly  to  urge  at 
present,  as  an  illustration  of  my  remarks,  is  the 
plan  conceived  by  Julian,  and  revived  by  D' 
Alembert  and  Voltaire,  to  rebuild  the  Temple  of 
Jerusalem.  I  shall  give  the  account  of  this 
transaction  in  the  words  of  the  Abbe  Barruel. 

"It  is  well  known  what  strength  the  Chris- 
tian religion  draws  from  the  fulfilling  of  the 
prophecies,  and  particularly  from  those  of  Dan- 
iel, and  of  Christ  himself,  on  the  fate  of  the 
Jews  and  of  their  temple.  Julian,  the  apos- 
tate, in  order  to  give  the  lie  to  Christ  and  to 
the  prophet  Daniel,  had  sought  to  rebuild  the 
temple.  It  is  also  known,  that  flames  bursting 
forth  from  the  earth  at  divers  times,  and  de- 
vouring the  workmen,  had  obliged  him  to  de- 
sist from  the  undertaking.  D'Alembert  was 
not  ignorant  of  this  act  of  the  Divine  vengeance 
having  been  certified  by  a  multitude  of  eye 
witnesses.  He  had  undoubtedly  seen  it  re- 
corded in  Ammianus  Marcellinus — an  author 
of  unquestionable  authority,  for  he  was  the 
friend  of  Julian,  and  like  him  a  Pagan.  But 
this  did  not  hinder  him  from  writing  to  Vol- 
taire, '  You  probably  know  that  at  this  present 
time  there  is  in  Berlin  a  Jew,  who,  expecting 
Mahomet's  Paradise,  is  in  the  mean  time  gone 
to  wait  on  your  former  disciple  in  the  name  of 
the  Sultan  Mustapha.  Writing  to  that  coun- 
try the  other  day,  I  mentioned,  that  if  the  king 
(of  Prussia)  would  but  say  the  word,  it  would 
be  a  fine  opportunity  to  have  the  temple  of  Je- 
rusalem rebuilt.' 

"  That  word  was  not  said  by  the  former 
disciple,  and  D'Alembert  gives  the  following 
reason  to  Voltaire  :  '  I  have  no  doubt  but  that 
we  should  have  succeeded  in  our  negotiation 
for  the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple  of  the  Jews,  if 
your  former  disciple  had  not  been  afraid  of 
losing  some  of  his  Jewish  worthies,  who  would 
have  carried  away  thirty  or  forty  millions  of 
money  with  them.'  Thus,  in  spile  of  all  in- 
clination to  give  the  lie  to  the  God  of  the 
Christians,  even  the  sordid  interest  of  the  con- 
spirators was  to  add  a  new  proof  to  the  truth 
of  his  doctrines. 

"  Voltaire  had  not,  eighteen  years  after, 
given  up  the  plan,  nor  lost  all  hopes  of  accom- 
plishing it.  Seeing  that  D'Alembert  had  not 
succeeded  with  Frederic,  he  endeavoured  to 
prevail  with  the  Empress  of  Russia.  He  writes 
to  her,  '  If  your  Majesty  is  in  a  regular  corres- 
pondence with  Ali  Bey,  I  implore  your  protec- 
tion with  him  ;  I  have  a  little  favour  to  ask  of 
him ;  it  is  to  rebuild  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem, 
and  to  recall  the  Jews,  who  will  pay  him  a 
large  tribute,  and  thereby  make  a  mighty  lord 
of  him.' 

"  Voltaire,  when  nearly  eighty,  still  persist- 
ed in  this  plan,  by  which  he  was  to  prove  to 
the  people  that  Christ  and  his  prophets  were 
imposters." 

The  truth  of  the  circumstances  attending 
Julian's  attempt  has  been  often  called  in  ques- 
tion ;  but  I  think  that  no  person  can  deliberate- 
ly weigh  the  strong  arguments  of  Bishop  War- 
burton,  in  his  treatise  on  this  subject,  without 
admitting  both  that  the  attempt  was  made,  and 
that  it  was  defeated  in  the  manner  described 
by  Ammianus  Marcellinus.  Voltaire's  plan 
seems  to  have  been  half  in  jest ;  though,  had 
the  project  been  favourably  received,  it  can 


scarceiy*be  doubted  but  that  he  would  have 
pressed  it  in  earnest.  So  much  for  the  inten- 
tion both  of  the  ancient  and  modern  Julian  :  as 
for  the  project  itself,  it  would  have  proved  no- 
thing but  the  impiety  of  the  devisers,  had  it 
been  put  into  execution  ;  for,  as  the  Abbe  Gre- 
goire,  in  speaking  on  this  very  subject,  justly 
remarks,  "  The  prophecies  foretold  that  there 
should  not  remain  one  stone  upon  another, 
which  has  been  strictly  fulfilled;  but  they  no- 
where relate  that  the  edifice  should  never  be 
rebuilt." — London  Chris.  Observer. 

Indian  Corn  for  Soiling  and  Fodder. — 
We  doubt  whether  the  value  of  Indian  corn  is 
more  than  half-known,  yet,  among  the  gener- 
ality of  farmers ;  and  if  the  unparalleled 
drought  throughout  the  country  last  summer 
should  have  a  tendency  to  teach  it  to  them,  the 
terrible  lesson  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  mercy 
rather  than  a  great  scourge,  from  a  beneficent 
Providence. 

During  the  past  eight  months,  thousands  of 
animals  have  perished  or  been  sacrificed  for 
the  want  of  grass  or  fodder  to  sustain  them,  all 
of  which  might  have  been  saved  and  kept  in 
good  condition,  had  each  1'armer  sowed  a  few 
acres  of  corn  for  soiling  and  fodder.  We  saw, 
last  summer,  on  a  light  sandy  soil,  a  crop  of 
corn  growing  which  turned  out  six  tons  of  ex- 
cellent dry  fodder  per  acre.  It  was  sown  on 
the  first  day  of  July,  in  drills  three  feet  apart. 
The  land  was  ploughed  deep,  and  lightly  man- 
ured. This  crop  was  the  means  of  saving  a 
superior  herd  of  cows  from  starvation.  Hence- 
forth, however  promising  the  grass  and  hay 
crop  may  be,  let  no  farmer  depend  entirely 
upon  it,  but  let  him  sow  a  few  acres  of  corn 
for  soiling,  to  be  cured  for  winter's  use.  He 
will  then  be  tolerably  independent  of  a  capri- 
cious season.  If  the  land  be  rich  and  proper  ■ 
ly  prepared  for  corn,  it  will  be  sure  to  come 
up  and  grow,  however  dry  it  may  be,  provided 
the  seed  be  prepared  by  steeping  it  in  guano  or 
salt  petre  water,  or  some  other  cheap  solution. 
When  corn  is  tolerably  advanced  in  its  growth, 
it  completely  shades  the  ground,  and  the 
drought  will  have  but  little  efFect  upon  it. 

A  larger  crop  may  usually  be  grown  in  drills 
than  when  sown  broadcast ;  and  if  these  drills 
be  about  two  or  two  and  a  half  feet  apart,  we 
believe  it  will  be  found  better  than  nearer,  es- 
pecially in  a  very  dry  season,  as  the  cultivator 
can  be  often  run  between  the  rows,  stirring  the 
ground  effectually,  and  neutralizing,  in  a  mea- 
sure, the  effects  of  dry  weather. 

We  recommend  sowing  at  least  one  acre  of 
corn  for  fodder,  for  every  five  head  of  cattle 
kept  on  the  farm.  If  there  be  an  overplus  of 
hay,  it  is  very  easily  disposed  of. — Am.  Agri- 
culturalist. 

Longevity. — A  coloured  man  named  Caesar 
Ajax,  died  at  Cape  May  a  few  days  since,  at 
the  supposed  age  of  one  hundred  and  ten  years. 
The  precise  time  of  his  birth  is  not  known,  but 
one  of  the  oldest  and  most  respectable  residents 
in  the  vicinity,  now  ninety-four  years  of  age, 
states,  that  when  he  was  a  mere  child,  Csesar 
was  a  grown-up  man. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Notes  on  Natural  History. 
No.  4. 

A  Walk  in  Swampy  Ground. 

For  the  sake  of  illustrating  the  number  of 
interesting  objects  which  an  attentive  observer 
meets  with,  1  give  the  following  account  of  a 
short  walk  in  the  swampy  ground  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. 

On  coming  out  of  the  thicket  into  the  swamp, 
I  saw  a  bunch  of  the  flesh-coloured  milk-weed, 
(Asclepias  Incarnata,)  in  flower,  and  hovering 
about  it  was  a  large  red  butterfly,  with  faded 
colours  and  broken  wings.  I  observed  that 
the  butterly  frequently  alighted  on  the  plant, 
and  applied  the  end  of  its  abdomen  to  the  leaves. 
Though  disturbed  by  my  presence,  it  did  not 
once  fly  off,  but  fluttered  around,  and  again  re- 
turned, as  if  unwilling  to  be  interrupted.  I 
wanted  the  flower  to  examine,  but  before  T  put 
it  into  my  tin  box,  was  gratified  by  finding  the 
new-laid  eggs  adhering  to  the  plant,  and  thus 
discovering  the  object  of  the  butterfly's  move- 
ments. The  caterpillar  which  emerges  from 
these  eggs,  is  marked  with  rings  of  different 
colours,  and  when  it  has  reached  its  full  size, 
changes  into  a  beautiful  chrysalis  of  a  greenish 
white  colour,  and  adorned  with  golden  dots, 
which  remains  suspended  from  the  plant,  until 
the  insect  undergoes  another  change,  and  a 
splendid  butterfly,  varied  with  red  and  black, 
comes  forth. 

On  one  of  the  lower  leaves  of  the  milk-weed 
a  grim-looking  hunting  spider  was  sucking  the 
juices  of  a  butterfly  which  it  had  caught.  Its 
row  of  eyes,  six  in  number,  and  of  grizzly  co- 
lour, gave  it  a  ferocious  look.  I  thought  the 
butterfly  might  do  to  preserve,  and  therefore 
put  a  pin  through  its  body,  that  I  might  carry 
it  home  without  injuring  the  fine  feathers  of 
the  wings.  All  this  time  the  spider  retained 
its  hold  on  its  victim,  and  not  till  I  had  lifted 
both  from  the  plant,  did  it  loosen  its  grasp  and 
drop  off. 

As  I  passed  on  through  the  swamp,  I  ad- 
mired the  beautiful  flowers  of  the  sun-drops, 
(Fruticosa,)  which  were  scattered  around  me 
in  great  profusion,  and  had  expanded  their 
bright  yellow  petals  wide  to  the  noon- day  sun. 
Different  species  of  ferns  ;  meadow  rues, 
crowned  with  masses  of  white  flowers;  and 
here  and  there  a  spike  of  the  habenaria,  with 
its  delicately  fringed  blossoms,  peeping  up 
above  the  surrounding  plants,  gave  variety  to 
the  scene.  Occasionally  a  thick  growth  of 
the  bur-reed  betrayed  the  winding  course  of  a 
ditch,  that  would  otherwise  have  been  conceal- 
ed in  the  luxuriant  vegetation.  Presently  I 
came  to  a  small  pool  of  stagnant  water,  over 
which  several  species  of  dragon  flies  were 
playing,  and  on  the  mud  at  the  bottom  two  sa- 
lamanders were  enjoying  the  warmth.  I  en- 
deavoured to  catch  them,  but  while  employed 
unsuccessfully  in  the  attempt,  a  sudden  rush 
through  the  water  startled  me,  and  stirred  up 
the  mud  so  as  to  conceal  them  from  view. 
When  the  mud  had  a  little  subsided,  I  discov- 
ered the  author  of  the  disturbance  to  be  a  small 
pike,  about  five  inches  in  length.  This  impet- 
uous motion  is  customary  with  the  pike,  and 
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eagerly  have  I  watched  for  it  when  fishing 
along  our  Jersey  creeks,  with  a  piece  of  lat 
bacon,  or  the  hind-leg  of  an  unfortunate  bull- 
frog dangling  at  the  end  of  my  line. 

1  could  have  stayed  here,  watching  the  in- 
mates of  the  pool,  tor  a  long  time,  but  the  hot 
rays  of  the  sun,  and  the  calls  of  duty,  induced 
me  to  continue  on.  At  a  small  stream  of  wa- 
ter which  lay  in  my  way,  1  was  amused  with 
the  motions  of  a  brown  dragon  fly,  which  hov- 
ered close  to  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  by 
bending  its  abdomen  forward,  dipped  the  lower 
extremity  of  it  in  the  water.  This  it  repeated 
many  times,  until  driven  from  the  spot  by  an- 
other dragon  fly,  of  a  different  species,  which 
pursued  it  fiercely  to  some  distance.  I  was 
about  leaving  the  spot,  when  I  saw  a  small  in- 
sect turning  round  and  round,  and  darting  ir- 
regularly about  beneath  the  water  in  a  very 
curious  manner.  What  was  my  surprise  and 
pleasure  to  find  it  was  the  Water  Boatman,  of 
which  1  had  been  reading  only  the  day  before, 
and  which  swims  only  on  its  back.  The  un- 
der side  of  it, — if  proper  so  to  call  that  which 
is  mostly  uppermost, —  was  nearly  flat ;  from 
the  middle  of  it  two  long  legs  projected  over 
the  sides,  closely  resembling  a  pair  of  oars  ex- 
tending over  the  sides  of  a  boat.  The  other 
side  of  the  body  was  rounding.  I  succeeded 
in  capturing  the  interesting  creature,  but  while 
I  held  it  in  one  hand,  and  was  ladling  water 
into  my  flower-box  with  the  other,  that  I  might 
bring  it  home  alive,  I  felt  a  sudden  prick,  so 
severe,  that  I  involuntarily  dropped  my  boat- 
man into  his  native  element,  and  his  oars  were 
so  vigorously  employed  that  1  could  not  catch 
him  again.  He  must  have  possessed  very 
sharp  jaws,  or  other  still  more  formidable  wea- 
pons, for  he  pierced  through  the  thick  skin  of 
the  palm  of  my  hand,  near  the  roots  of  the 
fingers,  and  the  pain  at  the  time  was  almost 
like  the  sting  of  a  bee. 

From  Chambers'  Edinburgh  Journal. 

Class  Reprobation.— Two  Honest  Lawyers. 

We  still  occasionally  meet  with  individuals 
who  entertain  prejudices  against  whole  profes- 
sions, declaring,  lor  instance,  that  all  engaged 
in  the  law  must  needs  be  tainted  with  roguery. 
That  there  may  me  something  unfavourable  to 
general  morality  in  the  maxim  which  sanctions 
a  legal  man  in  taking  up  causes,  which  he 
fully  believes  to  be  bad,  we  are  not  prepared 
to  deny  ;  that  there  are  many  despicable  petti- 
foggers continually  engaged  in  dirty  and  ro- 
guish work,  cannot  be  doubted  :  but  it  is  at  the 
same  time  evident  to  all  who  can  take  a  com- 
prehensive view  of  the  profession,  that  the  great 
mass  are  men  of  the  purest  honour,  while 
many  exhibit  even  an  -unusual  exactness  in 
their  dealings  with  their  fellow-creatures.  The 
effect  of  the  following  true  story  will  be,  we 
think,  to  show  that  honour  and  shame  are  not 
necessarily  connected  wilh  any  of  the  walks  of 
life  in  which  common  prejudice  expects  to  find 
them. 

In  a  certain  mercantile  town,  which  need 
not  be  named,  there  existed,  thirty  years  ago, 
a  house  transacting  business  under  the  firm  of 
B.  M.  H.  &  Co.  Their  trusty  clerk,  J.  S.,  hav- 
ing been  one  day  sent  to  the  bank  for  a  large 
sum,  which  was  paid  to  him  in  hundred  pound 


notes,  was  returning  with  it,  when,  having 
gone  into  a  shop  for  some  unimportant  purpose, 
he  unhappily  dropped  one  of  the  notes,  which 
he  did  not  miss  till  he  had  reached  the  count- 
ing-house of  his  employers.  The  junior  part- 
ner of  a  thriving  manufacturing  house  happen- 
ed to  observe  it  immediately  after  the  loser  had 
departed,  and,  picking  it  up  unobserved,  he 
showed  it  to  his  partners  as  a  windfall,  and 
they  agreed  to  regard  it  as  a  common  good, 
and  entered  it  as  such  in  their  books.  The 
loss  of  the  note  was  duly  advertised  in  the 
newspapers  and  by  placards :  the  fact  became 
universally  known  and  was  as  universally  re- 
gretted ;  but  no  trace  of  it  was  discovered. 
The  very  men  who  had  appropriated  it,  joined 
heartily  in  deploring  the  misfortune  of  the  poor 
clerk,  upon  whom  it  was  known  that  the  loss 
would  fall ;  when  all  efforts  had  failed,  J.  S. 
was  obliged  to  make  up  the  sum  to  his  employ- 
ers, out  of  a  little  fund  which  he  hud  accumu- 
lated as  a  provision  for  a  lunatic  daughter. 
Worse  still ;  the  misfortune  preyed  upon  his 
spirits.  He  fell  into  ill  health,  and  soon  after 
died,  leaving  a  destitute  family. 

For  twenty  years,  the  trio  who  had  divided 
the  hundred  pounds,  pitilessly  beheld  the  strug- 
gles of  the  poor  widow  and  her  children.  At 
length  their  copartnery  was  dissolved,  and  the 
junior  partner,  in  consulting  his  legal  agent, 

—  W.,  as  to  some  details  of  that  transaction, 
incidentally  slated  that  he  had  hardly  got  his 
fair  share  of  that  hundred-pound  note  which  he 
had  picked  up  twenty  years  ago.  Little  more 
passed  at  that  time ;  but  about  three  months 
after,  Widow  B.,  the  surviving  child  of  poor 
S.,  who  had  lost  the  note,  having  occasion  to 
consult  the  same  legal  gentleman,  made  allu- 
sion to  that  circumstance  as  what  had  produced 
the  ruin  of  her  father's  family.  Struck  with 
the  coincidence  of  time,  place,  and  the  sum  lost, 

—  W.  made  further  inquiries,  and  the  result 
was,  that  he  recommended  Widow  B.  to  call 
upon  the  principal  partner  of  the  dissolved  con- 
cern, and  ask  pointedly  if  a  member  of  his 
house  had  ever  found  a  hundred-pound  bank 
note,  and  if  the  sum  had  been  credited  to  cash 
in  their  books. 

The  poor  woman  acted  according  to  direc- 
tion, and  by  the  person  to  whom  she  applied, 
was  ordered  to  quit  his  house,  and  never  trou- 
ble him  again  on  such  a  subject.  Not  daunted 
by  this  repulse,  —  W.  caused  his  poor  prote- 
gee to  apply  to  —  B.,  the  principal  partner  of 
the  house  by  which  her  father  had  been*em- 
ployed,  requesting  that  he  would  kindly  exert 
himself  to  see  justice  done  to  her.  —  B.  was 
a  benevolent,  as  well  as  conscientious  man  ; 
he  had  ever  regretted  the  fate  of  poor  S.,  and 
he  now  felt  the  deepest  indignation  at  the  trio 
whom,  from  the  report  of —  W.,  he  believed 
to  have  appropriated  the  note.  He  applied 
by  letter,  and  personally,  for  the  restoration 
of  the  money;  but  met  only  shuffling  denials 
and  refusals.  A  rupture  then  took  place  be- 
tween the  parties,  and,  with  —  B.'s  concur- 
rence, a  summons  was  served  by  W.  upon  the 
three  partnersof  the  dissolved  firm,  narratingall 
ihe  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  concluding 
for  the  value  of  the  missing  note,  with  interest 
and  expenses.  An  agent  was  employed  in  de- 
fence; but,  happily,  like  —  W.,  he  was  an 


honest  man.  —  M.  observing  something  sus- 
picious in  the  case,  assembled  the  three  part- 
ners in  his  chamber,  where  a  conversation 
somewhat  like  the  following  took  place. 

M.  Well,  gentlemen,  your  defence  in  this 
case,  what  is  it? 

Trio.  Oh,  there  is  no  proof  that  the  pur- 
suer's father  lost  any  note,  or  that  we  found  the 
one  he  lost. 

M.  Did  any  of  you  find  a  Royal  Bank  £100 
note  at  the  time  and  place  stated  in  the  sum- 
mons ? 

Trio.  Ay  ;  but  what  proof  is  there  that  it 
is  the  one  he  lost,  if  indeed  he  lost  any  note? 

M.  Did  you  at  the  time  know  of  the  ad- 
vertisements and  reward  narrated  in  the  sum- 
mons ? 

Trio.  Oh,  we  cannot  remember  these  far 
back  stories. 

M.  Yes;  but  I  see  you  do  not  deny  them, 
and  I  wish  to  know  if  you  yourselves  adver- 
tised the  finding  of  the  note,  as  was  clearly 
your  duty  as  honest  men  ? 

Trio.  No  ;  and  surely  there  was  no  law  of 
the  land  which  obliged  us  to  do  so. 

M.  Well,  gentlemen,  I  tell  you  frankly  that 
this  seems  to  me  an  ugly  affair,  and  you  had 
better  settle  it,  for  certainly  I  shall  not  defend 
you. 

Struck  with  the  straightforward  honesty  of 
their  own  agent,  the  partners  ctfuld  not  re- 
sist his  advice.  The  opposite  agent,  —  W., 
was  sent  for,  and  asked  what  rate  of  interest 
he  demanded.  He  answered  to  —  M.  '  what- 
ever you,  sir,  as  agent  for  the  defenders,  think 
fair.'  '  Then,'  said  M.  '  I  fix  it  at  bank  inter- 
est ;'  and  the  matter  was  immediately  set- 
tled. 

Thus  was  a  monstrous  wrong,  which  had 
been  inflicted  by  individuals  of  a  class  held 
generally  in  respect,  redressed  by  the  honesty 
and  zeal  of  two  members  of  a  profession  often 
spoken  of  as  wholly  predatory  and  vile.  Could 
any  thing  show  us  in  a  more  expressive  light  the 
necessity  of  caution  in  applying  general  char- 
acters to  large  bodies  of  men.' 

Adam  Clark  on  Dancing. 

"Mala  Ave,  when  about  twelve  or  thirteen 
years  of  age,  I  learned  to  dance.  I  long  re- 
sisted all  solicitations  to  this  employment,  but 
at  last  I  suffered  myself  to  be  overcome,  and 
learned  and  profitted  beyond  most  of  my  fellows. 
I  grew  passionately  fond  of  it,  would  scarcely 
walk  but  in  measured  time,  and  was  constantly 
tripping,  moving  and  shuffling,  in  all  times  and 
places.  I  began  now  to  value  myself,  which 
as  far  as  I  can  recollect,  1  had  never  thought 
of  before;  I  grew  impatient  of  control,  was 
fond  of  company,  wished  to  mingle  more  than 
I  had  ever  done,  with  young  people  ;  I  got  also 
a  passion  for  better  clothing  than  that  which 
fell  to  my  lot  in  liie,  was  discontented  when  I 
found  a  neighbour's  son  dressed  better  than 
myself.  1  lost  the  spirit  of  subordination,  did 
not  love  work,  imbibed  a  spirit  of  idleness,  and 
in  short,  drank  in  all  the  brain-sickening  efflu- 
via of  pleasure.  Dancing  and  company  took 
the  place  of  reading  and  study,  and  the  author- 
ity of  my  parents  was  feared,  indeed,  but  not 
respected,  and  few  serious  impressions  could 
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prevail  in  a  mind  imbued  now  with  frivolity, 
and  the  love  of  pleasure.  Yet  I  entered  into 
no  disreputable  assembly,  and  in  no  one  case 
ever  kept  any  improper  company.  I  formed 
no  illegal  connection,  nor  associated  with  any 
whose  characters  were  either  tarnished  or  sus- 
picious. Nevertheless,  dancing  was  to  me  a 
perverting  influence,  an  unmixed  moral  evil ; 
for  although  by  the  mercy  of  God,  it  led  me 
not  to  depravity  of  manners,  it  greatly  weaken- 
ed the  moral  principle,  drowned  the  voice  of  a 
well-instructed  conscience,  and  was  the  first 
cause  of  impelling  me  to  seek  my  happiness  in 
this  life.  Everything  yielded  to  the  disposition 
it  had  produced,  and  every  thing  was  absorbed 
by  it.  1  have  it  justly  in  abhorrence  for  the 
moral  injury  it  did  me;  and  I  can  testify  (as 
far  as  my  own  observations  have  extended, 
and  they  have  had  a  pretty  wide  range)  I  have 
known  it  to  produce  the  same  evil  in  others 
that  it  produced  in  me.  I  consider  it,  therefore, 
as  a  branch  of  that  worldly  education  which 
leads  from  heaven  to  earth,  from  things  spirit- 
ual to  things  sensual,  and  from  God  to  Satan. 
Let  them  plead  for  it  who  will,  I  know  it  to  be 
evil,  and  that  only.  They  who  bring  up  their 
children  in  this  way,  or  send  them  to  those 
schools  where  dancing  is  taught,  are  consecra- 
ting them  to  the  service  of  Moloch,  and  culti- 
vating the  passions  so  as  to  cause  them  to 
bring  forth  the  weeds  of  a  fallen  nature,  with 
an  additional  rankness,  deep-rooted  inveteracy 
and  inexhaustible  fertility. 

"  Nerno  sobrius  saltat.  '  No  man  in  his 
senses  will  dance,'  said  Cicero,  a  heathen  ; 
shame  on  those  Christians  who  advocate  a 
cause  by  which  many  sons  have  become  pro- 
fligate, and  many  daughters  have  been  ruined." 
— Clark's  Life,  p.  37. 

For  "The  Friend." 

Association  of  Friends  for  the  Free  Instruction  of 
Mult  Coloured  Persons. 

The  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Association 
of  Friends  for  the  Free  Instruction  of  Adult 
Coloured  Persons,  Report, 

That  the  school  for  coloured  men  the  past 
season,  was  opened  as  usual  about  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Tenth  month,  and,  agreea- 
bly to  the  directions  of  the  Association,  they 
also  opened  simultaneously  therewith,  one  for 
coloured  women.  Both  schools  were  contin- 
ued, that  for  men  on  five  evenings  in  the  week, 
and  that  for  women  on  four,  until  the  27th  of 
the  Second  month,  at  which  time  they  were 
closed  for  the  season. 

In  the  school  for  men,  the  whole  number  of 
scholars  entered  was  155, — in  that  for  wo- 
men 164.  The  average  attendance  for  the  sea- 
son, was,  of  men  nearly  54,  of  women  nearly 
43.  These  averages  exclude  several  evenings 
when  but  very  small  numbers  were  present, 
chiefly  owing  to  very  inclement  weather.  As 
many  as  85  men  and  79  women  were  in  atten- 
dance at  one  time,  in  their  respective  schools. 

Early  after  opening  the  schools,  the  number 
of  scholarsapplying  for  admission  was  so  great, 
and  the  attendance  so  much  more  regular  than  in 
formerseasons,  that  findingour  accommodations 
would  not  justify  us,  we  thought  it  necessary 
to  decline  receiving  them.    Owing  to  this,  it 


is  probable  that  some  who  would  have  applied 
were  deterred  from  so  doing.  When  the  reg- 
ularity of  the  attendance  diminished,  some  of 
those  whose  applications  had  been  declined, 
were  admitted.  Notwithstanding  the  number 
entered  was  smaller  than  it  would  otherwise 
have  been,  the  average  attendance  was  larger 
than  in  any  previous  season.  This  is  a  grati- 
fying fact,  evincing,  we  think,  an  increasing 
desire  in  the  scholars  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  opportunities  afforded  to  them.  It  is  our 
belief,  however,  that  the  average  in  both 
schools  was  much,  very  much  less  than  it 
would  have  been,  had  not  the  fear  of  a  conta- 
gious disorder,  which  prevailed  in  the  city  and 
districts  pretty  extensively,  influenced  the 
scholars  to  absent  themselves.  This  fear,  we 
have  reason  to  know,  existed  in  the  minds  of  a 
considerable  number. 

Although  the  average  attendance  in  the 
school  for  women  was  not  so  large  as  we  had 
hoped  it  would  be,  yet  we  feel  well  satisfied 
that  its  organization  was  directed  by  the  Asso- 
ciation at  a  proper  period,  and,  in  view  of  the 
circumstances  attending  it,  encouraged  to  re- 
commend its  continuance.  For  several  sea- 
sons previously,  that  school  had  been  small, 
and  the  last  season  of  its  continuance  the  num- 
ber was  so  much  reduced,  as  to  cause  those  in 
charge  of  it  to  relinquish  the  undertaking. 
During  the  season  which  has  just  closed,  the 
average  attendance  was  much  larger  than  the 
previous  year,  and,  with  proper  organization, 
we  believe  a  school  for  coloured  women  will 
receive  the  attendance  of  a  large  number  of 
that  class. 

In  both  schools,  good  order  was  observed  ; 
in  both,  the  course  of  instruction  was  well  sys- 
tematized, and  in  both,  we  believe,  the  ad-, 
vancement  of  the  scholars  was  quite  equal  to 
that  of  any  former  season. 

On  the  last  evening  of  the  schools,  the  num- 
ber present  was  large,  and,  on  closing,  the 
scholars,  as  heretofore,  expressed  their  thanks, 
and  their  desire  to  attend  again,  if  the  like  op- 
portunity should  be  afforded  to  them. 

Signed  by  direction,  and  on  behalf  of  the 
Board  of  Managers, 

Wm.  L.  Edwards,  Clerk. 

Phil'a,  Third  month  4th,  1846. 


Cotton  Manufactures. — In  1770,  there  was 
one  cotton  mill  in  the  United  States.  This 
milf  was  erected  by  Slater  6z  Brown  in  Provi- 
dence, and  contained  only  70  spindles.  In 
1805  there  were  eight  or  ten  mills,  containing 
45,000  spindles.  In  1806  and  1807  and  dur- 
ing the  war  there  was  a  rapid  increase  in  man- 
ufacturing business,  caused  by  restrictions  on 
importations.  At  the  close  of  the  war  in  1815 
the  number  of  spindles  was  130,000  ;  in  1825 
they  had  increased  to  800,000  ;  in  1835  to  1,- 
750,000,  employing  54,000  looms  ;  and  in 
1840  to  2,284,631.  It  is  stated  that  in  1770 
there  were  about  5,000  bales  of  cotton  import- 
ed into  the  United  States,  (then  colonies.) 
Last  year  we  exported  872,905,996  lbs.  of 
cotton,  and  consumed  60,000,000  lbs  at  home. 
The  number  of  hands  employed  in  the  manu- 
facture of  cotton  was  in  1840,  72,119,  last 
year  it  was  estimated  at  100,000. 
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At  different  times  we  have  introduced  to  our 
pages  information,  more  or  less  extended,  rela- 
tive to  Laura  Bridgeman,  the  interesting  deaf, 
dumb  and  blind  girl,  and  thinking  that  the  cir- 
cumstance of  her  recent  visit  to  this  city  should 
not  be  suffered  to  pass  without  some  notice,  we 
have  copied  from  another  paper  an  agreeable 
article  upon  the  subject.  We  also  had  the 
gratification,  in  company  with  several  others, 
of  passing  part  of  an  evening  at  Dr.  Swift's,  in 
the  society  of  this  remarkable  child,  and  can 
fully  confirm,  from  what  passed  on  the  occa- 
sion, the  fidelity  of  the  statements  contained  in 
the  article.  Laura,  on  that  day,  with  some  of 
her  friends,  had  made  a  visit  to  one  of  the  cha- 
ritable institutions  of  this  city,  and  the  enter- 
tainment of  the  evening  consisted  mainly  of  a 
conversation  between  her  and  her  intelligent 
friend,  Mary  Swift,  retrospectively  in  relation 
to  what  had  come  under  their  observation  dur- 
ing the  day.  This  conversation,  of  course,  was 
solely  by  the  sense  of  touch,  in  connection  with 
the  conventional  signs,  as  described  in  the  ar- 
ticle ;  and  truly  wonderful  was  the  facility  with 
which  it  was  conducted — the  vivacity  of  feeling 
and  quickness  of  mental  perception  manifest  in 
the  countenance  and  motions  of  one,  under 
privations  so  peculiar  and  severe.  Laura's  age 
is  now  about  sixteen.  Neat  and  plain  in  her 
dress,  in  manner  she  is  decorous,  gentle,  and 
unassuming. 

H.  A.  &  D.  Whitall,  have  opened  a  School 
for  Girls  at  No.  6  Linden  street,  Kensington, 
in  which  the  pupils  will  be  carefully  instructed 
in  the  usual  branches  of  an  English  education. 
A  few  boarding  scholars  can  be  accommodated. 

West  Town  School. 

The  Committee  to  superintend  the  Boarding 
School  at  West  Town,  will  meet  in  Philadel- 
phia on  Sixth-day,  the  12th  of  next  month,  at 
3  o'clock,  p.  m.  ~~ 

The  Committee  on  Instruction  meet  on  the 
morning  of  the  same  day,  at  10  o'clock  ;  and 
the  Visiting  Committee  attend  at  the  School  on 
Seventh-day,  the  6th  of  the  month. 

Thomas  Kimber,  Clerk. 

Phil'a,  Fifth  month  30,  1846. 


Died,  at  his  residence  in  Union  county,  la.,  on  the 
28th  of  Third  month,  1846,  in  the  eighty-second  year 
of  his  age,  Uriah  Starbuck,  a  member  and  elder  of 
Salem  Monthly  Meeting.  He  had  through  two  ceces- 
sions  from  the  Society  of  Friends  manifested  a  firm 
adherence  to  the  doctrines  and  usages  of  our  Society, 
and  will  be  much  missed  in  the  meeting  of  which  he 
was  a  member. 

 ,  the  15th  of  Fourth  month,  of  pulmonary  con- 
sumption, Dedorah,  wife  of  Joseph  Parker,  in  the  fif- 
ty-sixth year  of  her  age,  a  member  of  the  Northern 
District  Monthly  Meeting. 

 ,  at  Westfield,  N.  J.,  on  26th  of  Fourth  month, 

Rebecca  D.,  dau^Uer  of  Thomas  Warrington,  in  the 
twenty -ninth  year  of  her  age,  leaving  her  friends  the 
consoling  evidence,  that,  through  mercy,  she  was  pre- 
pared for  a  better  inheritance. 
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Grah time's  Colonial  History. 

(Continued  from  page  282.) 
THE  PEQUOD  WAR. 

We  have  now  followed  the  Pilgrim  Fathers 
through  the  first  stage  of  their  proceedings  with 
the  Indians,  and  taken  some  notice  of  the  early 
policy  of  Pennsylvania.  We  have  found  enough 
to  account  for  the  sanguinary  conflicts  in  which 
the  former  were  engaged,  and  for  the  uninter- 
rupted tranquillity  of  the  latter,  independent  of 
any  pretended  difference  in  the  character  of 
the  native  population. 

Soon  after  the  events  last  noticed,  the  Fa. 
thers  were  reinforced  by  numerous  accessions 
of  congenial  spirits  ;  men  of  like  principles  and 
temper  with  themselves.  Salem  was  founded, 
and  the  settlement  of  Connecticut  begun.  We 
have  not  the  minute  detail  respecting  these 
events  with  which  we  have  been  favoured  by 
the  Plymouth  chroniclers,  but  we  have  reason 
enough  to  believe,  that  the  treatment  of  the  na- 
tives by  the  new-comers,  though  sometimes  just 
and  kind,  was  not  on  the  whole  more  favour- 
able to  the  preservation  of  peace.  For  some 
reason,  and  we  may  readily  imagine  what, — 
though  Grahame  assigns  none  but  the  natural 
ferocity  of  the  Indians, — the  Narragansetts  and 
Pequods  had  become  extremely  uneasy  at  the 
increase  of  the  white  people,  who  flocking  from 
Europe,  were  steadily  advancing  upon  them. 

Of  John  Cotton,  one  of  the  most  prominent 
of  the  new-comers,  Grahame  speaks  in  the 
highest  terms.  "  The  character,  at  once  so 
venerable  and  so  amiable,  of  this  excellent 
clergyman,  and  of  many  of  his  colleagues, 
seems  to  have  been  formed  by  Providence  for 
the  express  purpose  of  moderating,  by  a  happy 
influence,  the  violent,  divisive,  and  controver- 
sial spirit  that 'long  continued  to  ferment  in  a 
community  of  men  whom  persecution  had  ren- 
dered rigid  and  inflexible  in  opinion." 

We  have  in  this  panegyric  a  criterion  by 
which  we  may  discover  exactly  what  Gra- 
hame means  by  an  smiable  Puritan,  formed 
for  moderation,  and  diffusing  a  healing  virtue 
through  a  community  of  which  he  was  so  in- 
fluential and  distiny;uished  a  member.  In  defe- 
rence  to  his  talents,  leaguing,  and,  we  may 
presume,  reputation  for  moderation,  he  was 
selected,  of  all  the  citizens  of  Massachusetts,  to 
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draught  a  system  of  Laws  for  their  govern- 
ment. Governor  Hutchinson  gives  us  both 
the  adopted  and  rejected  portions  of  his  crimi- 
nal code.  The  first  will  enable  us  to  judge 
pretty  accurately  of  what  material  his  gentle 
coadjutors  were  composed,  and  both  together 
will  exhibit  the  amiable  Cotton  as  represented 
by  his  own  handiwork. 

He  took  "  Moses's  plan;"  but  no  further  than 
it  was  of  a  moral  nature,  and  obligatory  upon 
all  mankind.  The  capital  offences  were  trea- 
son, murder,  "  solemn  compaction  or  convers- 
ing with  the  divell  by  way  of  witchcraft,  conju- 
ration, or  the  like,  blasphemy,  and  man-steal- 
ing. A  child  above  sixteen  years  of  age,  that 
cursed  or  smote  his  father  or  mother,  unless 
provoked  by  cruelty,  and  in  its  own  defence,  or 
unchristianly  neglected  in  its  education,  and 
also  a  stubborn  and  rebellious  son,  were  to  suf- 
fer death.  There  have  been  several  trials  upon 
this  law,"  says  Hutchinson  ;  "  I  have  met  with 
one  conviction  ;  but  the  offender  was  rescued 
from  the  gallows,  by  order  of  the  king's  com- 
missioners, in  1668."  "  In  the  first  draught 
of  the  laws  by  Mr.  Cotton,  which  I  have  seen 
corrected  in  Mr.  Winthrop's  hand,  divers  other 
offences  were  made  capital,  viz.  : — Prophaning 
the  Lord's  day,  in  a  careless  or  scornful  ne- 
glect or  contempt  thereof,  and  reviling  the  ma- 
gistrates in  highest  rank,  viz.,  the  Governour 
and  Council."  If  such  were  the  emanations 
of  Puritan  gentleness  ;  if  su^h,  in  their  estima- 
tion, were  healing  appliances,  what  must  have 
been  the  manifestations  of  Puritan  severity  ! 
The  gall  of  these  gentle  spirits  already  had 
been  stirred  within  them.  John  and  Samuel 
Brown,  citizens  of  Salem,  had  ventured  to  dis- 
sent from  the  ecclesiastical  constitution  of  the 
government.  "  They  were  declared  unfit  to 
remain  in  the  colony,  and  compelled  to  re-em- 
bark and  depart  in  the  vessels  in  which  they 
had  accompanied  the  other  emigrants  in  the 
voyage  from  England.  Their  departure," 
says  Grahame — quite  complacently — "  restor- 
ed harmony  to  the  colonists,  who  were  endea- 
vouring to  complete  their  settlement,  and  ex- 
tend their  occupation  of  the  country."  Yet 
another  disturber  of  the  holy  brotherhood  was 
removed  from  the  fold  during  the  benign  influ- 
ence of  John  Cotton,  viz. — the  celebrated  Ro- 
ger Williams: — "Who,"  says  Oldmixon, 
"  preached  up  the  invalidity  of  King  Charles's 
patent,  and  against  the  sin  of  taking  the  In- 
dians' lands  from  them, — a  most  pernicious 
doctrine,  for  which  he  was  banished."  Gra- 
hame adds,  that  "  he  insisted  that  the  civil  ma- 
gistrate had  no  right  to  restrain  or  direct  the 
consciences  of  men, — and  that  anything  short 
of  unlimited  toleration  for  all  religious  systems 
was  detestable  persecution."  And  our  histo- 
rian consoles  himself  for  this  measure,  by  the 
liberal  reflection,  that  "The  error  of  the  inhab- 
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itants  of  Salem  was  a  universal  trait  and  fea- 
ture of  the  era  to  which  they  belonged;  the 
virtues  they  demonstrated  were  peculiar  to 
themselves  and  their  Puritan  brethren."  More- 
over, "Had  Williams  encountered  the  severi- 
ties to  which  the  publication  of  his  peculiar 
opinions  would  have  exposed  him  in  England, 
he  would  probably  have  lost  his  661)5)68  ;  the 
wiser  and  kinder  treatment  he  experienced 
from  the  Massachusetts  authorities  was  pro- 
ductive of  happier  effects;  and  Cotlon  at'd  his 
colleagues  were  not  wholly  mistaken  in  suppos- 
ing that  they  would  gain  their  brother.  They 
gained  him,  indeed,  in  a  manner  less  flattering 
to  themselves  than  a  controversial  victory 
would  have  been,  but  much  more  beneficial  to 
the  interests  of  America."  Certainly,  had  Wil- 
liams been  hung,  the  Puritans  would  have  lost 
a  man  who,  in  after  life,  forgetting  the  wrongs 
they  had  done  him,  rendered  them  essential 
service.  Therefore,  Grahame  would  argue, 
banishing  for  conscience  sake  may  not  be  so 
bad  a  business  after  all. 

As  we  now  approach  the  period  of  the  Pe- 
quod  war,  the  extended  occupation,  spoken  of 
above,  should  be  kept  in  view,  as  well  as  the 
manner  of  it.  Grahame  tells  us,  that  "The 
mortality  that  had  prevailed  among  the  In- 
dians vacated  a  great  many  stations  formerly 
occupied  by  their  tribes  ;  and  as  most  of  these 
were  advantageously  situated,  the  colonists  took 
possession  of  them  with  an  eagerness  and  lati- 
tude of  appropriation  that  dispersed  their  settle- 
ments widely  over  the  face  of  the  country." 
The  lands  are  abandoned,  reasoned  the  Puri- 
tans; what  harm  in  entering  upon  them?  We 
cannot  buy  or  ask  leave,  for  the  owners  are 
extinct  or  fled.  It  is  a  pity  the  land  should  lie 
waste  !  Some  proceeded  as  far  as  the  banks  of 
the  Connecticut.  "  By  the  establishment  of 
this  advanced  station,  a  barrier,  it  was  hoped, 
would  be  erected  against  the  vexatious  incur- 
sions of  the  Pequod  Indians."  About  the  same 
time  a  law  was  enacted,  "  that  no  servant  com- 
ing out  of  his  time,  or  other  single  person,  be 
suffered  to  keep  house,  or  to  be  for  him  or 
themselves,  till  such  time  as  he  or  they  be 
competently  provided  of  arms  and  munition, 
according  to  the  order  of  the  colonies."  This 
enactment  was  in  pursuance  of  advice  from  the 
brethren  in  England,  as  appears  by  an  official 
"  letter  from  the  governor  and  deputy  of  the 
New  England  Company  for  a  plantation  in 
Massachusetts  Bay,  to  Capt.  John  Endicott." 

"  Loving  friends,  we  heartily  salute  you,  ccc. 

"  You  have  had  former  caution  given  you, 
of  taking  heed  of  being  too  secure  in  trusting 
the  Indians,  which  we  again  commend  to  your 
care;  and  that  you  may  be  better  able  to  re- 
sist both  foreign  enemies  and  the  natives,  if  ei- 
ther oshould  assail  you,  we  pray  you  let  all 
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such  as  live  under  our  government,  both  our 
servants,  and  other  planters  and  their  servants, 
be  exercised  in  the  use  of  arms,  and  certain 
times  appointed  to  muster  them."  In  spite  of 
these  precautions — might  we  not  almost  say,  in 
consequence  of  them  ? — peace  was  soon  brok- 
en. Penn  adopted  none  such,  and  peace  was 
preserved.  Yet,  says  Oldmixon,  speaking  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Indians,  "  in  both  their  re- 
sentments and  their  revenge,  they  are  not  ex- 
ceeded by  the  Italians,"  and  "  the  Susquehan- 
ocks,  a  warlike  people,  dwelling  between  Che- 
sapeake Bay  and  Delaware  Bay,  were  wont  to 
make  incursions  on  their  neighbours,  partly  for 
dominion,  and  partly  for  booty."  They  never 
troubled  the  Quaker  settlements. 

The  state  of  the  public  mind  in  Massachu- 
setts at  this  time  was  ominous.  The  troubles 
in  Virginia  had  excited  distrust  of  the  Indians, 
and  the  impression  that  the  colonists  on  James 
River  had  suffered  by  over-confidence  in  a 
treacherous  people,  was  industriously  propaga- 
ted. 

Cotton  Mather,  the  son  of  Increase  Mather, 
and  grandson  of  John  Cotton,  who  entered 
upon  public  life  at  the  early  age  of  eighteen 
years,  employed  his  prolific  pen  in  delineating 
the  men,  manners  and  measures  of  this  inter- 
esting period.  He  had  excellent  opportunities 
for  performing  his  task  with  accuracy.  Being 
himself  thoroughly  imbued  with  Puritan  prin- 
ciples and  policy,  he  failed  not  in  his  numer- 
ous writings  to  portray  and  defend  them  with 
unflinching  fidelity.  He  was  a  man  of  great 
repute  in  his  generation.  His  memory  is 
choicely  embalmed  with  all  the  fumes  and 
odours  of  lofty  panegyric  in  many  an  ancient 
tome,  and  some  of  more  modern  dale  vie  with 
their  predecessors  in  eulogising  his  distinguish- 
ed qualities,  and  the  multitude  of  his  works.  In 
learning,  it  is  recorded,  he  surpassed  every  one 
of  his  cotemporaries,  and,  in  zeal,  we  shall 
find,  he  lagged  not  behind  the  chiefest  of  them 
all.  He  was  not  a  man  of  temporizing  mood, 
or  likely  to  bandy  honied  phrases  with  pesti- 
lent heretic  or  uncircumcised  Philistine  ;  and 
to  one  of  those  classes  belonged  every  dissenter 
from  his  creed,  and  unconverted  Indian.  Ex- 
patriation, and  the  last  penalty  of  the  law  were, 
in  his  eyes,  legitimate  remedies  for  the  disor- 
ders of  both.  Although  Grahame  would  have 
us  believe  that  he  did  not  go  so  far  as  to  like 
the  hanging  of  the  Quakers — which  took  place 
while  his  star  was  in  the  ascendant — we  shall 
presently  have  occasion  to  advert  to  some  of 
his  effusions,  in  which  his  repugnance  to  that 
process  is  certainly  not  very  obvious.  "  He 
was,"  says  Grahame,  "  a  singular  economist 
of  time,  and  at  once  the  most  voluminous  and 
popular  writer,  and  the  most  zealous  and  ac- 
tive minister  of  his  age."  The  catalogue  of 
his  works  amounts  to  no  fewer  than  three  hun- 
dred and  eighty-two  volumes. 

One  subject  which  occupied  his  busy  pen 
was  the  Pequod  war.  He  traced  to '  their 
source  the  causes  which,  in  his  apprehension, 
had  led  to  it,  and  minutely  detailed  its  hor- 
rors ;  and,  we  may  believe,  represented  in 
faithful  colours  the  spirit  that  moved  the  actors 
in  that  dreadful  tragedy.  The  better  to  under- 
stand what  that  was,  let  us  refer  to  some  of  his 
highly  expressive  passages.    One  or  two  will 


suffice  to  indicate  the  tone  that  pervaded  his 
writings  and  the  popular  mind,  at  the  period  of 
which  he  was  treating. 

But  first  we  will  hear  what  Grahame  has  to 
say  of  the  book  from  which  the  quotations  will 
be  taken.  "  One  of  the  most  interesting  per- 
formances that  the  literature  of  New  England 
has  ever  produced,  is  the  Magnalia  Ckristi 
Americana,  or  History  of  New  England,  by 
Cotton  Mather."  "  The  work  will  amply  re- 
pay the  labour  of  every  reader.  The  biogra- 
phical portions,  in  particular,  possess  the  high- 
est excellence,  and  are  superior  in  dignity  and 
interest  to  the  compositions  of  Plutarch."  In 
the  seventh  book,  page  41,  of  this  extraordina- 
ry performance,  we  find  the  following  ebulli- 
tion of  this  "  Christian  divine."  "Two  colo- 
nies of  churches  being  brought  forth,  and  a 
third,  conceived  within  the  bounds  of  New 
England,  by  the  year  1636,  it  was  time  for  the 
Devil  to  take  the  alarm,  and  make  some  at- 
tempt in  opposition  to  the  possession  which  the 
Lord  Jesus  was  going  to  have  of  these  utmost 
parts  of  the  earth.  These  parts  were  then  co- 
vered with  nations  of  barbarous  Indians  and 
infidels,  in  whom  the  prince  of  the  power  of 
the  air  did  work  as  a  spirit ;  nor  could  it  be 
expected  that  nations  of  wretches,  whose  whole 
religion  was  the  most  explicit  sort  of  Devil- 
worship,  should  not  be  acted  by  the  Devil  to 
engage  in  some  early  and  bloody  action,  for 
the  extinction  of  a  plantation  so  contrary  to  his 
interests,  as  that  of  New  England  was." 

Had  Cotton  Mather  heard  and  believed  the 
legend,  once  current  in  New  England,  that 
America  had  first  been  peopled  by  a  colony  of 
witches,  whom  satan  had  transported  through 
the  air  from  Europe,  and  that  the  Indians  were 
their  offspring?  There  was  nothing  in  such  a 
tale  beyond  the  capacity  of  his  credulity,  nor. 
in  the  least  degree  at  variance  with  his  tastes 
and  predilections.  We  may  readily  imagine 
what  must  have  been  the  deportment  of  such 
believers  toward  the  unfortunate  Indians.  A 
good  Puritan  could  never  proceed  from  such  a 
parentage.  It  was  a  paternity  that  could  leave 
no  hope  of  conversion  ;  and  between  that  and 
the  extermination  of  these  American  Canaan- 
ites,  this  modern  Israel  knew  no  middle  course. 
The  neighbouring  Pequods,  whose  possessions 
obstructed  the  free  progress  of  the  growing 
community,  were  at  this  time  the  particular  ob- 
jects of  aversion.  They  were  not  slow  in  read- 
ing the  signs  of  the  times.  Those  armed 
housekeepers,  planted  along  their  frontier,  and 
perhaps  within  their  very  borders,  portended  no 
good  ;  and  they  sought  to  fortify  themselves 
by  new  alliances.  "  When,"  says  Cotton 
Mather,  on  the  42d  page  of  the  book  before 
quoted,  "  when  these  Ammonites  perceived 
that  they  had  made  themselves  to  stink  before 
the  New  English  Israel,  they  tried  by  all  the 
enchanting  insinuations  that  they  could  think 
upon,  to  reconcile  themselves  unto  the  other- 
nations  of  Indians." 

The  Puritan  beheld  this  movement  with  in- 
creased excitement,  and  diligently  nursed  his 
wrath  for  the  day  of  wrath. 

Yet  up  to  the  very  verge  of  the  Pequod  war, 
one  of  the  Puritan  writers  in  England  could 
testify,  that  "  Those  [Indians]  where  the  Eng- 
lish pitched,  have  showed  themselves  very  lov-j 


ing  and  friendly,  and  done  courtesies  beyond 
expectation  for  these  new-come  inmates.  So 
that  much  hath  been  written  of  their  civility 
and  peaceful  conversation,  until  this  year." 

This  testimony  is  by  the  author  of  The  Bat- 
tell  of  the  Peqitets,  who  nevertheless  thought 
the  war  justifiable  on  the  part  of  the  Puritans. 

(Tojbe  continued.) 


Pittsburg  Files  and  Cast  Steel. — We 
were  yesterday  invited  by  Whitmore  &  Wolf, 
Hardware  merchants,  to  call  at  their  store  and 
examines  some  specimens  of  Files  manufac- 
tured by  Tingle  &  Sugden,  for  exhibition  at 
the  national  Fair.  We  were  astonished  both 
at  their  variety  and  beauty.  They  numbered 
seventy-one,  of  all  sizes,  from  more  than  two 
feet  in  length  to  the  smallest  file  we  have  ever 
seen,  except  those  used  in  a  watchmaker's 
shop,  or  on  the  blade  of  a  pen-knife,  and  of 
every  shape  and  form,  square,  round,  bevelled, 
half  round,  &c.  Some  were  of  shapes  and 
sizes  we  never  saw  before.  They  have  been 
examined  by  our  best  practical  men,  and  have 
extorted  universal  admiration.  We  are  aware 
that  it  is  quite  possible  to  laud  an  article  of  our 
own  too  much  ;  but  we  assert,  without  reser- 
vation, that  a  more  magnificent  assortment  of 
Files  was  never  exhibited  in  Pittsburgh,  and 
we  question  whether  it  was  ever  equalled. 

But  the  best  of  it  is,  that  they  were  all 
made  of  Cast  Steel,  manufactured  by  Tingle 
&  Sugden.  Our  first  inquiry  after  an  exami- 
nation was,  as  to  their  utility,  and  we  were  in- 
formed that  they  have  been  used  sufficiently 
long  to  test  them  in  a  most  thorough  manner. 
Their  quality  is  first  rate.  We  also  saw  a 
crucible  used  in  melting  the  Steel.  This  cru- 
cible was  manufactured  of  American  clay, 
found  in  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio. 

It  has  ever  been  the  opinion  in  this  country 
and  England,  that  no  clay,  except  Stourbridge, 
an  English  clay,  would  answer,  or  could  be 
found  to  answer,  for  crucibles.  This  we  are 
happy  to  say,  is  proved  to  be  erroneous.  We 
have  a  clay  that  will  answer  every  purpose. 

Accompanying  the  Files  are  various  speci- 
mens of  Cast  Steel,  manufactured  by  T.  &;  S. 
We  do  most  sincerely  hope  these  splendid  spe- 
cimens of  American  manufacture  may  reach 
Washington  in  time  for  the  fair. — Pittsburgh 
Gazette. 


American  Ship  in  Japan. — The  whale  ship 
Manhattan,  Captain  Budd,  of  Sag  Harbour, 
lately  visited  the  port  of  Jeddo,  in  Japan,  for 
the  purpose  of  restoring  to  their  homes  twenty- 
two  Japanese  who  had  been  picked  up  on 
board  a  wreck  and  on  a  desolate  island.  They . 
were,  contrary  to  the  usage  of  the  Japanese, 
treated  hospitably,  but  enjoined  not  to  come 
there  again. — Gazette- 


Yankee  Enterprise.  The  Boston  Trans- 
cript states  that  among  the  passengers  by  the 
Columbiana,  for  Liverpool,  are  six  boot  and 
shoemakers,  who  are  about  to  establish  them- 
selves in  Manchester,  England,  to  make  "peg. 
ged  shoes"  for  John  Bull. 


Growth  of  the  West. 
The  following  statistics,  which  have  appear- 
ed in  some  of  the  political  papers,  and  which,  we 
suppose,  must  be  correct,  are  full  of  instruc- 
tion to  Christians,  as  well  as  to  the  statesman. 
Are  we  to  allow  the  great  West  thus  fearfully 
to  grow  up,  without  striving  to  imbue  it  with 
the  fear  of  God  and  the  spirit  of  His  religion  ? 
If  it.  be  so,  that  in  a  few  years  our  country  is 
to  be  controlled  by  the  West,  can  we  be  indif- 
ferent to  what  its  religious  character  should 
then  be? 

"  In  1840,  the  Atlantic  states  had,  (omitting 
fractions)  10,700,000  inhabitants;  and  the 
states  lying  west  of  the  mountains,  and  between 
the  lakes  and  gulf,  6,400,000.  From  the 
former  must  be  deducted  one-fourth  of  the  popu- 
lation of  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  and  Georgia, 
and  the  small  part  of  New  York  lying  on  Lake 
Erie,  as  they  are  decidedly  western  in  posi- 
tion, interests,  and  character.  This  portion 
amounts  to  about  1,000,000,  making  the  At- 
lantic population,  at  the  last  census,  9,700,000  ; 
the  entire  Western,  7,400,000.  From  1790 
to  1830,  the  Atlantic  portion,  excluding  that 
part  of  those  states  which  properly  belong  to 
the  West,)  increased  6,120,000  or  1,220,000 
for  each  decennium  since  the  first  census. 
The  increase  was  nearly  uniform  during  the 
three  first  periods,  being  about  1,070,000  ;  it 
rose  in  the  fourth  period,  or  from  1820  to 
1830,  to  1,690,000,  but  decreased  in  the  fifth 
from  this  last  number  to  1,330,000.  Assum- 
ing this  to  be  the  increase  for  the  current  de- 
cennium, we  shall  have  at  the  census  of  1850 
a  population  of  10,930,000  in  the  Atlantic  por- 
tion of  the  states.  Allowing  the  increase 
of  the  whole  United  States  to  be  the  same  as 
hitherto — that'  is,  at  the  rate  of  one-third  for 
every  ten  years,  we  shall  have,  for  our  entire 
population  in  1850,  22,760,000,  from  which, 
deducting  the  Atlantic  portion,  10,930,000, 
there  remain  for  the  West,  11,830,000,  a  ma- 
jority of  900,000.  That  we  are  entirely  with- 
in the  mark  in  estimating  the  growth  of  the 
West,  appears  clearly  from  the  following  ta- 
ble. 

Increase  of  the  West  from  1790  to  1840. 
1790  to  1800       ...  270,000 
1800  to  1810       ...  690,000 
1810  to  1820       -       -       -  1,160,000 
1820  to  1830       -       -       -  1,430,000 
1830  to  1840       -       -       -  2,900,000 
From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  ratio  of  in- 
crease has  been,  in  two  of  the  periods,  over 
100  per  cent. ;  in  one  of  them  70  per  cent. ;  and 
in  only  one  case  has  it  fallen  below  50  per 
cent. ;  while  for  the  preceding  ten  years  it  ex- 
ceeded 100." — Calendar. 


Most  Awful  Tornado. —  Thirty  or  Forty 
Lives  Lost. — We  learned  last  evening,  through 
a  respectable  commercial  firm  of  this  city,  that 
on  the  evening  of  the  7th  instant,  a  tornado 
passed  over  Grenada,  a  beautiful  village  in 
Yallabusha  county,  Mississippi,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  about  fifteen  hundred  inhabitants,  while 
most  of  the  children  were  at  school,  demolish- 
ing the  churches  and  academies,  and  very 
many  of  the  dwellings.  The  teacher  of  the 
male  school,  —  Sample,  was  killed,  and  many 
of  his  pupils  have  perished.    F.  E.  Plummer, 
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the  teacher  of  the  female  school,  with  many 
of  the  children  under  her  charge,  were  killed. 
—  Robinson  lost  his  father,  wife,  sister,  and 
child.  From  thirty  to  fifty  persons  are  ascer- 
tained to  have  perished.  The  mangled  re- 
mains of  many  of  the  bodies  have  not  been 
identified,  and  several  persons  were  missing. 
A  very  imperfect  list  of  names  has  reached  us. 
On  the  outside  of  a  letter  to  a  friend,  is  written 
the  words :  "  Grenada  is  in  ruins,  and  many 
of  her  inhabitants  are  destroyed  ;  names  can- 
not be  given,  nor  numbers  set  down."  The 
most  awful  desolation  pervades  the  town  and 
the  hearts  of  its  citizens.  We  entertain  great 
hopes  that  the  loss  of  life  may  have  been  ex- 
aggerated, but  fear  the  worst.  It  is  the  most 
deplorable  calamity  we  have  had  to  record  for 
several  years. — N.  O.  Pic.  15th  ult. 

More  Litigation. — Some  weeks  ago  we  re- 
ferred to  a  case  from  Coosa  county,  lately  de- 
cided in  the  Supreme  Court,  taxing  the  defend- 
ant with  about  $200  costs  below,  for  resisting 
the  payment  of  an  account  oTfive  dollars,  sued 
before  a  justice  of  the  peace.  We  will  now 
add  a  similar  case. 

White  sued  out  an  attachment  before  a  jus- 
ticeof  the  peaceof  Lawrence  county,  against  Mc- 
Bride,  who,  it  was  alleged,  had  absconded,  and 
the  attachment  was  levied  on  a  wagon,  which 
was  claimed  by  Seamans.  On  the  trial  before 
the  justice  the  property  was  found  subject  to 
the  levy.  From  this  judgment  Seamans  ap- 
pealed to  the  Circuit  Court,  where  the  jury 
found  the  issue  for  the  plaintiff,  and  assessed 
the  value  of  the  wagon  at  fifty  dollars.  The 
Court  rendered  judgment  upon  the  verdict,  sub- 
jecting the  wagon  to  the  attachment,  and  that 
the  plaintiff  recover  from  the  claimant  and  his 
surety  in  the  appeal  bond,  the  sum  of  two 
hundred  and  seventy-nine  dollars  and  twenty- 
eight  cents  cost. 

On  a  bill  of  exceptions,  the  case  was  brought 
to  the  Supreme  Court,  where- the  judgment  be- 
low was  amended,  so  as  tax  the  claimant  and 
his  surety  with  the  costs,  not  exceeding  the 
the  penalty  of  the  bond,  (one  hundred  dollars) 
and  the  excess  against  the  claimant  alone.  By 
this  judgment,  the  claimant  has  to  pay  three 
hundred  and  twenty-nine  dollars  and  twenty- 
eight  cents  for  a  fifty  dollar  wagon  !  Such  is 
the  danger  of  law  when  a  man  gets  into  it. — 
Tuscaloosa  (Ala.)  Monitor. 

From  the  Glasgow  Friend. 

The  Spirit  of  Prophecy. 

BLESSED  REWARD  OF  FAITHFULNESS. 

Respected  Friends, — Having  lately  met  with 
the  following  relation  of  some  remarkable  cir- 
cumstances in  the  experience  of  George  Tay- 
lor, of  Clones,  county  of  Wexford,  Ireland, 
(author  of  the  "  History,  Rise,  Progress,  and 
Suppression  of  the  rebellion  in  the  county  of 
Wexford,  in  the  year  1798,'1)  as  contained  in 
a  memoir  of  him  by  A.  W.  Edwards,  published 
in  the  Methodist  Magazine,  for  First  and  Sec- 
ond month,  1842,  printed  in  Dublin  ;  it  has 
appeared  worthy  of  being  further  known, 
bearing  testimony  as  it  does,  to  the  spirit  of 
prophecy  vouchsafed  to  the  truly  anointed 
minister,  who  keeps  close  to  the  inward  dis- 
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coveries  of  divine  Light  and  Life;  and  evinces 
also  the  highest  sanction  and  authority  for 
women  being  called  to  preach  the  Gospel. 
The  whole  account  strikingly  evinces  the  won- 
derful providences  of  God.  However,  it  may 
best  speak  for  itself.  A.  B. 

After  a  relation  of  deep  exercises  passed 
through  by  G.  Taylor,  in  his  youth,  &c,  and 
of  his  attaining  a  good  hope  in  the  mercy  of 
God  in  Christ  Jesus  the  Lord,  the  narrative 
proceeds — "  The  following  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstance, which  occurred  about  two  years  af- 
ter his  conversion,*  I  shall  give  in  his  own 
words ;  merely  premising,  that  I  have  repeat- 
edly heard  him  relate  it  with  the  greatest  cir- 
cumstantiality : — '  In  the  month  of  December 
1797,  I  received  a  note  from  my  cousin,  Wil- 
liam Wright,  of  Ballinclay  (a  member  of  the 
persuasion  of  Quakers),  saying  that  two  of 
of  their  '  Pvblic  Friends'  would  hold  a  meet- 
ing at  his  father's,  on  the  21st  of  that  month. 
This  was  the  very  day  on  which,  two  years 
before,  I  was  converted  to  God.  I  therefore 
kept  it  a  day  of  fasting,  and  went  to  meeting 
in  the  spirit  of  prayer.  I  arrived  in  Ballinclay 
sometime  before  the  Friends,  and  sat  during 
the  interval  in  conversation  with  the  family. 
At  length  they  came  ;  their  names  were  Debo- 
rah Darby  and  Rebecca  Young.  We  walked 
over  to  the  meeting-house,  and  after  the  Qua- 
ker fashion,  I  sat  with  my  hat  on.  Rebecca 
Young  first  stood  up  and  spoke  from  these 
words; — 'The  weapons  of  our  warfare  are 
not  carnal,  but  mighty  through  God  to  the 
pulling  down  of  strongholds.'  She  seemed  to 
have  a  prophetic  view  of  the  approaching  re- 
bellion, and  of  the  awful  calamities  which  were 
about  to  ensue.  She  spoke  very  feelingly,  and 
many  were  affected  to  tears.  She  told  us  that 
in  the  Lord  Jesus  alone  was  safety  to  be  found, 
and  exhorted  her  hearers  to  flee  to  Him  for 
succour.  In  the  course  of  her  exhortation,  she 
said,  '  There  is  some  young  person  in  this  as- 
sembly who  is  not  a  member  of  our  Society. 
Who  it  is  I  know  not,  but  God  knoweth. 
They  have  passed  through  the  deep  wa- 
ters, and  through  the  fire,  and  have  not 
turned  their  back  in  the  day  of  battle.  They 
think  their  trials  are  over,  and  conclude  that 
they  will  henceforth  go  on  their  way  with  joy, 
but  ah  !  it  is  only  the  beginning  of  their  sor- 
rows. The  time  is  approaching,  when  like 
Daniel,  they  shall  be  cast  into  the  lions'  den, 
but  if  they  prove  faithful,  the  God  of  Daniel 
will  be  with  them,  and  will  shut  the  mouths  of 
the  lions.  Like  Shadrach,  Meshach,  and 
Abednego,  they  shall  be  cast  into  the  midst  of 
the  burning  fiery  furnace ;  but,  if  they  prove 
faithful,  the  God  of  Shadrach,  Meshach,  and 
Abednego  will  be  with  them  ;  and  then  they 
shall  come  out  of  the  fire  without  a  hair  of 
their  heads  being  singed,  or  the  smell  of  fire 
on  all  their  clothes.  Moreover,  if  they  continue 
faithful  they  shall  be  made  standard  bearers 
in  Zion.  The  God  whom  they  serve  shall  be 
with  them  in  six  troubles,  and  in  the  seventh 
He  will  not  forsake  them  ;  for  the  Shepherd  of 
Israel  neither  slumbereth  nor  slcepcth.'  Hav- 
ing thusconcluded  she  sat  down.    While  she  was 

*  It  would  appear  this  was  about  the  22nd  year  of 
his  age. 
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delivering  her  testimony,  my  head  was  as  wa- 
ters, and  the  sword  of  the  Lord  pierced  me 
through  and  through.  I  wept  so  much  that  I 
could  wring  my  pocket  handkerchief.  I  felt  I 
was  the  person  alluded  to ;  but  what  might  be 
the  nature  of  these  impending  trials  I  could  not 
guess.  I  was  greatly  blessed  and  refreshed  in 
my  soul.  I  was  resolved  to  face  the  danger, 
let  it  be  what  it  might,  and  to  glorify  God. 

"  Deborah  Darby  next  stood  up,  and  spoke 
for  a  considerable  time  from  Isa.  ii.  2. — '  The 
mountain  of  the  Lord's  house  shall  be  estab- 
lished in  the  top  of  the  mountains,  and  shall  be 
exalted  above  the  hills;  and  all  nations  shall 
flow  unto  it.'  She  foretold  the  great  prosperi- 
ty of  Christ's  kingdom  in  the  next  generation; 
and  seemed  to  have  a  prophetic  view  of  the 
great  increase  of  religion,  which  has  happily 
come  to  pass  in  these  times.  A  few  days  af- 
ter this,  I  dined  with  some  of  my  Quaker 
relations  and  asked  them  of  whom  they 
thought  Rebecca  Young  testified.  They  said 
they  could  not  tell ;  '  but  we  shall  know,'  they 
added,  '  when  the  trial  comes  upon  them.'  " 

The  account  then  mentions  G.  Taylor's  be- 
ing concerned  to  speak  in  a  religious  way 
amongst  the  Methodists,  and  of  his  exercises  of 
mind  regarding  an  outward  calling,  and  pro- 
ceeds :  "  While  thus  hesitating,  not  knowing 
which  way  to  turn,  an  event  occurred,  which, 
while  it  had  eventually  a  great  influence  in  di- 
recting the  future  course  of  his  life,  swallowed 
up  for  the  time  every  other  thought  and  con- 
sideration :  this  was  no  other  than  the  memo- 
rable rebellion  of  1798."  After  mentioning 
somewhat  of  the  very  disturbed  condition  of 
this  county  at  this  trying  period,  the  narra- 
tive states  : — "  On  the  first  intelligence  of  the 
rebels  having  congregated  at  Boolavogue,  a 
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few  miles  distant,  he  and  his  brother,  accom- 
panied by  the  rest  of  his  family  left  their  home 
to  seek  refuge  in  Dublin.  When,  however,  they 
had  proceeded  about  twelve  miles,  it  was  strong- 
ly impressed  on  his  mind  to  return.  Strange, 
and  apparently  extravagant,  as  this  feeling 
was,  he  was  unable  to  shake  it  oft';  and  at 
length  resolving  to  be  guided  by  it,  he  bid  his 
family  farewell,  and  set  out  on  his  return  home. 
'I  felt,'  he  observes,  'an  inward  persuasion 
that  all  would  be  well  with  me.  As  [  passed 
by  Hinch  church,  I  entered  it  to  view  the  de- 
serted tabernacle  of  the  Lord,  and  was  much 
affected  to  think  that  both  tninisters  and  people 
were  obliged  to  fly  from  it.  The  desolation 
which  I  also  saw  now  holding  its  melancholy 
reign  through  the  county  as  1  passed  along, 
and  the  destruction  which  seemed  to  be  brood- 
ing over  the  land  in  general,  had  such  a  pow- 
erful effect  upon  me  that  I  could  not  refrain 
from  weeping  and  that  abundantly.  I  entreat- 
ed the  Lord  not  to  desert  his  church  forever, 
&c.  While  reading  the  Psalms  for  the  day, 
my  soul  was  much  comforted.  I  found  also 
great  consolation  in  the  Und  chapter  of  1st 
Samuel,  particularly  the  9th  and  10th  verses  ; 
as  well  as  in  the  &4th  of  Isaiah.  Thus,  after 
leaving  this  place  I  felt  my  mind  more 
strengthened  in  the  Lord.'  For  some  days 
after  this,  he  continued  to  wander  through  the 
country,  endeavouring  to  reach  home;  yet 
afraid  to  walk  the  roads,  or  more  frequented 
parts.    During  this  time  he  had  many  narrow 


escapes  from  being  taken  by  the  rebels.  I  re- 
gret, writes  his  biographer,  that  my  limits  do 
not  allow  me  to  mention  some  of  these.  The 
exercises  of  his  mind  also,  and  the  tone  of 
his  religious  feelings  in  this  interval,  would,  I 
have  no  doubt,  be  read  with  much  gratifica- 
tion. But  I  must  pass  on  to  his  capture  by 
the  insurgents;  which  took  place,  when  he  was 
but  three  miles  from  his  residence.  He  was 
immediately  taken  to  Gorey,  and  lodged  with 
the  other  prisoners  in  the  Market  House.  Du- 
ring his  detention  here,  which  continued  for  a 
week,  he  suffered  every  insult  and  indignity 
(short  of  personal  violence),  which  the  inge- 
nuity of  his  merciless  captors  could  devise. 
He  was  mocked,  ridiculed,  threatened,  plunder- 
ed of  his  clothes  and  in  hourly  fear  for  his  life. 
His  food  was  of  the  worst  description,  and  so 
scantily  supplied,  that  the  miseries  of  hunger 
and  thirst  were  frequently  added  to  his  calami- 
ties ;  his  bed  was  of  comfortless  straw,  worn 
almost  to  dust,  and  loathsome  with  vermin.  But 
that  which  entered  into  his  soul  more  deeply 
than  the  sufferings  of  his  body,  was  the  pain- 
ful state  of  mental  exercise  in  which  he  was 
continually  kept,  by  the  unceasing  endeavours 
of  his  adversaries  to  draw  him  from  the  faith 
of  his  fathers.  Severe  indeed  was  the  conflict, 
strong  and  seducing  the  temptation :  for  what 
eloquence  is  so  great — what  argument  so  pre- 
vailing as  that  which  is  backed  by  fire  and 
slaughter  1  Against  these  powerful  and  deep- 
ly laid  devices  of  his  soul's  enemy,  George 
Taylor,  however,  found  a  strong  and  sure  de- 
fence, in  the  supplies  of  grace  which  his 
heavenly  Father  poured  into  his  soul,  in  answer 
to  his  earnest  supplications.  Strength  propor- 
tioned to  his  day  was  given  him  ;  so  that,  '  in 
all  these  things  he  was  more  than  conqueror 
through  Him  that  loved  him.'  '1  felt,'  he  ob- 
serves, '  a  divine  resignation  to  my  Redeem- 
er's heavenly  will,  and  for  the  most  part  of  the 
time  enjoyed  peace  of  mind,  and  an  assurance 
of  his  favour.  I  saw  the  great  necessity  there 
was  for  applying  constantly  to  the  Friend  of 
sinners,  for  grace  to  stand  fast  in  the  faith  ; 
and  in  the  strength  of  God  to  combat  the  pow- 
er of  men  and  devils,  and  to  glorify  him  in  this 
great  furnace  of  affliction,  [  thought  of  the 
martyrs  of  old,  and  prayed  for  their  faith,  love, 
and  zeal,  that  like  them,  I  might  be  able  to  re- 
sist eveti  unto  blood.  I  bless  his  holy  name, 
he  granted  my  desire,  and  1  felt  strong  in  the 
Lord,  and  in  the  power  of  his  might.' 

"  While  a  prisoner  here,  the  rebels  one  day 
goaded  on  by  mortification  at  the  loss  of  the 
battle  fought  at  the  town  of  Ross,  brought  him 
and  his  fellow  captives  to  the  top  of  Gorey  hill, 
determined  to  wreak  their  unholy  vengeance 
on  these  poor  men,  and  were  only  prevented 
from  executing  their  bloody  purpose  by  the 
timely  arrival,  of  a  message  from  the  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  insurgent  forces,  strictly 
forbidding  all  unauthorized  executions,  under 
pain  of  death.  Thus  disappointed  of  their 
prey,  their  wrath  and  fury  knew  no  bounds, 
Scarcely  could  they  be  restrained  from  falling 
on  the  poor  trembling  protestants ;  and  even 
as  it  was,  they  sought  to  satisfy  their  thirst  for 
blood  by  insidiously  stabbing  and  piking  them 
in  the  back  as  they  were  led  away  to  prison. 
On  this  occasion,  George  Taylor  received  a 


most  severe  wound  between  the  shoulders,  the 
mark  of  which  he  carried  to  the  grave.  With 
respect  to  his  feelings  at  the  time,  he  observes  : 
— '  At  this  awful  period,  the  slate  of  my  mind 
was  such  as  I  pray  from  my  heart  it  may  be 
when  the  moment  of  my  dissolution  shall  ar- 
rive. 1  felt  peace  in  my  soul,  and  love  to  God 
and  to  all  the  world.'  On  the  13th  of  June, 
the  prisoners  were  tried.  Those  of  whom  they 
got  a  good  character  were  received  amongst 
themselves  to  fight  against  the  Government ; 
but  such  as  were  opposed  to  their  proceedings, 
or  were  suspected  of  being  Orangemen,  were 
ordered  to  Wexford,  to  be  confined  in  the  jail. 
When  George  Taylor's  trial  came  on,  he  was 
soon  acquitted,  and  placed  amongst  those  who 
were  to  be  incorporated  with  themselves.  De- 
termined, however,  to  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  unclean  thing,  he,  of  his  own  accord,  step- 
ped across  the  room,  and  took  his  station 
among  the  condemned.  He  was  immediately 
pinioned,  and  marched  off"  with  his  fellow  suf- 
ferers to  Wexford.  On  the  way  they  suffered 
great  hardships  from  cold,  hunger,  and  fatigue, 
and  as  soon  as  they  arrived  were  thrust  into 
prison  ;  some  in  the  jail,  others,  amongst 
whom  was  George  Taylor,  into  the  market- 
house.  Here  he  remained  in  strict  confine- 
ment for  upwards  of  a  week,  during  which 
time  he  constantly  confessed  his  Lord 
before  men  ;  fearlessly  bearing  his  testimony 
for  Jesus  whenever  an  opportunity  occur- 
red. He  suffered  much  both  in  body  and 
mind  ;  being  marked  out  by  those  who  knew 
him  for  peculiar  insult  and  annoyance,  on  ac- 
count of  his  character  for  religion  and  steady 
protestantism.  These,  however,  were  but  the 
beginning  of  sorrows ;  for,  on  Wednesday 
evening,  the  20th  of  June,  the  rebels  com- 
menced slaughtering  their  prisoners  on  the 
bridge.  Three  times  did  these  men  of  blood 
visit  the  market-house,  on  each  occasion  bear- 
ing off  a  number  of  the  unfortunate  protestants. 
At  the  last  visit,  they  signified  to  George  Tay- 
lor that  he  must  go  with  them.  He  obeyed, 
remonstrating  with  them,  however,  strongly, 
and  fearlessly,  on  the  iniquity  of  their  proceed- 
ings. When  they  reached  the  bridge,  the  pri- 
soners were  placed  on  their  knees,  and  the 
slaughter  began.  They  had  already  piked  six 
of  the  number,  throwing  their  bodies  into  the 
river,  and  were  now  within  one  of  George 
Taylor  ;  when,  as  God  would  have  it,  without 
whom  a  sparrow  falls  not  to  the  ground,  priest 
Curran,  a  man  of  humane  and  feeling  mind, 
came  up,  and  having  with  great  difficuly  per- 
suaded them  to  defer  the  massacre  of  the  re- 
mainder, conducted  them  back  to  their  confine- 
ment. His  (G.  T.'s)  remarks  on  this  circum- 
tance  are  worthy  of  being  transcribed  : — '  In 
this  critical  juncture,  the  peace  of  God,  which 
passeth  all  understanding,  kept  my  heart  in  the 
knowledge  and  love  of  God  ;  and  the  blessing 
of  God  Almighty,  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the 
Holy  Ghost,  was  with  me  of  a  truth.  I 
thought  long  before  this,  that  I  should  have 
heard  the  harpers  harping  with  their  harps  ; 
and  have  seen  the  face  of  him  whom  my  soul 
loved,  without  a  veil  between  ;  but  my  warfare 
was  not  yet  over.  God  had  still  more  work 
for  me  to  do.'  For  the  present,  however,  his 
sufferings  were  at  an  end  ;  for  the  decisive  bat- 
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tie  of  Vinegar  Hill,  which  took  place  the  next 
day,  effectually  put  an  end  to  this  formidable 
insurrection.  The  victorious  army  immediate- 
ly marched  to  Wexford,  and  their  first  act  was 
to  liberate  the  prisoners.  Immediately  on  his 
liberation,  George  Taylor  went  to  Dublin  to 
join  his  relations,  who  received  him  as  one  that 
'  had  been  dead  but  is  now  alive  again !'  The 
providence  of  God,  so  evidently  manifested  on 
his  behalf,  made  a  salutary  impression  on  their 
hearts  ;  and,  in  particular,  on  his  own.  He 
now  saw  plainly  that  '  he  thut  dwelleth  in  the 
secret  place  of  the  Most  High,  shall  abide  un- 
der the  shadow  of  the  Almighty  ;'  he  said  of 
the  Lord,  '  He  is  my  refuge,  my  fortress,  and 
my  God  ;  in  Him  will  I  trust ;'  and  he  felt  de- 
termined, henceforth  to  give  his  heart  fully  to 
Him." 


For"  The  Friend." 

HISTORY 

OF  THE  RELIGIOUS  PROGRESS  OF  THE 

"People  called  Quakers"  in  Pennsylvania. 

BV  SAMUEL  SMITH. 
(Continued  from  page  235.) 

I  have  not  attempted  in  either  part  of  the 
foregoing  work  to  give  a  regular  detail  of  facts 
further  than  to  the  year  1721,  but  only  added 
such  accounts  of  deceased  persons,  or  other 
occurrences  as  I  had,  or  could  easily  procure, 
some  of  which  were  necessary  as  incidentally 
connected  with  what  had  gone  before.  A  nu- 
merous collection  since  that  period,  and  per- 
haps some  before  that  are  here  omitted,  of  wor- 
thy men  and  women,  inhabitants  of  these 
provinces,  who  gave  up  their  names  and  time 
to  do  good  to  mankind,  and  who  are  gone  from 
works  to  rewards,  are  in  reserve ;  and  with  a 
great  variety  of  other  useful  matter,  may  now 
be  had  to  forward  a  continuation  of  the  same 
design,  which  will  probably  be  effected  without 
the  difficulties  1  have  experienced ;  but  I  must 
leave  it* 

I  will  finish  here,  with  the  death  and  charac- 
ter of  John  Smith,  of  Burlington,  who  died  the 
26th  of  the  Third  month,  1771,  in  his  49th 
year.  He  was  born  in  Burlington,  educated  to 
the  business  of  a  merchant,  and  followed  it  for 
many  years  in  Philadelphia.  About  1762,  he 
retired  to  finish  his  days  in  the  place  of  his 
birth  ;  he  was  long  an  useful  member  of  the 
commonwealth  in  Philadelphia,  served  several 
years  in  the  Assembly,  and  was  closely  and 
laboriously  engaged  in  the  business  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends  there,  to  several  of  whom  his 
memory  is  dear. 

After  his  removal' to  Burlington,  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  a  mandamus  from  the  king,  one  of 
his  council  for  New  Jersey  ;  and  continued  his 
usefulness  to  the  public,  by  often  giving  up  his 
time  to  it  in  that,  and  some  other  'situations. 
As  a  member  of  the  religious  community  he 
belonged  to,  he  also  exerted  himself  with  great 
sincerity  to  maintain  peace  and  good  order,  and 
was  frequently  made  helpful  therein. 

He  was  favoured  with  strong  conciliating 
abilities  ;  and  to  help  bring  about  peace  and 
agreement,  (when  they  became  the  subjects  of 
inquiry),  seldom  spared  attention  or  manage- 
ment :  resolutions  tenacious  and  formidable, 
have  found  it  difficult  to  withstand  the  force, 


yet  coolness  of  his  reasoning;  accommodation 
seemed  to  be  his  talent,  and  experience  proved 
its  use. 

Though  somewhat  warm  in  his  natural  tem- 
per, he  had  the  skill  of  managing  it  to  that 
degree,  that  few  of  his  acquaintance  have  seen 
it  ruffled ;  he  kept  the  best  part  uppermost,  and 
was  always  ready  to  use  it  for  the  benefit  of 
others.  He  was  sympathizing  and  generous 
in  his  disposition.  He  abhorred  a  trick  in 
commerce  or  conduct.  A  little  action  was  apt 
to  alarm  his  resentment,  but  not  to  unlawfully 
fix  it  to  the  hurt  of  any  man;  a  wicked  or  a 
mean  one  found  in  him  no  quarter  ;  he  had, 
indeed,  an  uncommon  aversion  to  them  ;  when- 
ever I  have  seen  his  colour  rise,  it  was  probably 
from  something  of  that  kind.  He  aimed  to  be 
strictly  just  as  to  man,  and  to  his  Maker, 
honest. 

His  recourse  to  public  worship  nearly  kept 
pace  with  his  health.  On  meetings  of  business, 
his  attendance  seldom  failed  ;  both  he  thought 
were  Christian  duties.  The  first,  a  gratitude 
indispensable  to  the  Author  of  all  good,  for  his 
life,  his  health,  his  everything  required ;  and 
the  benefits  immediately  derived  from  it,  in  re- 
gard both  to  his  own  spiritual  advancement, 
and  temporal  interest,  were  the  frequent  sub- 
jects of  his  contemplation  and  delight.  He 
saw  that  he  seldom  went  to  a  meeting,  and 
minded  his  proper  business  there,  but  he  came 
away  the  better  man,  at  least  as  to  hopes  and 
prospect;  and  the  fitter  to  encounter  the  com- 
mon concerns  of  life  afterwards. 

As  to  meetings  established  for  good  order 
and  regulation  in  the  Society,  he  found  them 
places  of  great  usefulness  to  his  fellow  creation 
— often  to  himself;  and  that  was  a  sufficient 
motive  to  excite  his  diligent  attendance,  if  no 
apprehensions  of  duty  had  done  it. 

Little  competitions  and  jealousies  where  men 
are  much  together,  he  knew  would  sometimes 
happen — that  they  were  incidental  in  the  pre- 
sent disordered  state  of  mortality,  and  even  apt 
to  intrude  on  the  best  occasions  ;  but  while,  like 
malice  in  children,  they  were  so  far  innocent, 
as  temporary,  he  thought,  though  always  better 
prevented,  where  that  could  not  be,  they  might 
be  dispensed  with,  and  that  there  was  generally 
something  good  and  great  in  such  a  sacrifice. 

Still  in  a  more  extended  view,  he  found  it  his 
place  to  carry  benevolence,  meekness  and  con- 
descension into  common  transactions,  even  to 
such  as  others  might  have  deemed  his  inferiors  ; 
he  thought  that  to  do  business  of  any  kind, 
men  must  be  treated  with  the  regards  of  fellow 
men,  equal  in  origin,  and  that  inequalities  were 
local  to  things  in  themselves  very  uncertain, 
those  in  religion  excepted,  which  with  propriety 
were  only  to  be  defined  by  the  growth  of  reli- 
gion in  the  heart,  and  known  only  to  men  by 
its  fruits; — that  the  bad  and  the  degenerate 
might  alter,  and  till  then,  though  not  brethren 
in  all  respects- (in  which  light  stood  the  most 
desirable  character),  yet  where  that  could  not 
be  reputably  supported,  to  support  the  other 
with  a  Christian  good  will  and  tenderness,  was 
often  a  great  step  towards  gaining  the  man, 
and  sometimes  a  brother;  that  none  were  at  all 
times  exempted  from  faults  of  one  kind  or  other, 
real  or  supposed.  To  err  was  human,  but  for 
a  man  to  bring  that  into  comparison  or  resent- 


ment to  his  own  disadvantage,  was  either  to 
imprudently  adopt  the  act  he  condemned,  or 
perhaps  a  worse;  that  the  imputation  of  faults, 
without  the  friendship  of  at  least  helping  to 
mend  them,  was  like  finding  a  traveller  wrong, 
and  ungenerously  refusing  the  little  assistance 
he  wanted,  and  had  in  it  something  cruel ;  he 
saw  with  conviction  and  clearness  as  to  his  own 
particular  that  no  slights  or  strictures  in  appre- 
hension or  reality,  individually  or  in  commu- 
nity, however  specious  or  gilded  in  themselves, 
or  by  inference,  were  sufficient  to  excuse  him 
for  absenting  himself  from  opportunities  of  duty 
or  of  usefulness  ;  such  were  his  sentiments,  and 
such  his  practice. 

His  attachment  to  the  religion  of  his  educa- 
ticn  was  strong,  but  not  blind.  Having  ex- 
amined  it  as  its  importance  required,  it  became 
the  religion  of  his  judgment,  and  he  bore  his 
testimony  to  it  in  all  its  branches,  with  exem- 
plary perseverance  and  fidelity.  He  knew  the 
world  was  encroaching — that  one  conscientious 
scruple  violated,  weakened  the  outguards  of 
virtue,  and  was  exceedingly  hazardous,  which 
gave  him  a  watch-word  to  be  ever  cautious  of 
yielding  in  the  first  instance,  or  indeed,  of  doing 
anything  that  might  endanger  his  best  life; 
for  where  that  governed,  there  was  always 
safety. 

Fie  was  engaging,  undesigning,  open,  and 
friendly  in  his  address  and  conduct.  His  inte- 
grity and  probity  in  stations  were  unblemished. 
He  was  in  several  relations  one  of  the  best  of 
neighbours  and  of  men. 

He  had  a  turn  to  literature,  and  sometimes 
employed  himself  in  it  as  far  as  he  found  it  not 
to  interfere  with  his  religious  progress.  He 
wrote  several  things,  some  of  which  have  been, 
and  others  may  probably  hereafter  be  pub- 
lished. 

Opportunity  to  be  useful  was  often  a  motive 
sufficient  for  him  to  embrace  it,  though  it  might 
be  attended  with  a  present  inconvenience  to 
himself.  Pie  had  a  warm  side  toward  the  dis- 
tresses of  his  fellow  creatures,  and  often 
relieved  them.  Plis  charities,  for  his  abilities, 
were  very  extensive.  He  felt  more  for  others 
than  is  commonly  seen ;  to  do  a  good  office  to 
any  man  was  the  top  of  his  pleasures.  Com- 
passionate in  his  nature  or  by  habit ;  he  even 
seemed  to  be  benevolent  by  inclination,  for  the 
reward  immediately  attending  it. 

He  knew  the  insufficiency  of  any  efforts  of 
his  own  in  religion,  and  where  his  safely  was, 
and  with  reverence  waited  for  it.  He  had  his 
eye,  his  views,  beyond  the  limitations  of  time, 
to  a  city  where  virtue,  securely  registered  in 
the  Lamb's  book  of  life,  remains  for  the  virtu- 
ous to  go  to,  when  the  world  they  have  done 
with  can  no  further  disturb,  nor  the  revolution 
of  ages  diminish  ;  and,  above  all  things,  he  de- 
sired to  have  a  name  planted  there,  as  he  once 
occasionally  signified  to  me  in  a  very  serious 
moment.  I  mention  this  as  a  circumstance  I 
just  happened  to  recollect ;  for  though  to  be 
strictly  religious,  was  uiidoubledlv  the  leading 
principle  of  his  life,  he  did  not  affect  too  much 
freedom  wilh  it  in  common  discourse ;  he 
thought  he  had  seen  the  subject  rendered  un- 
lovely, and  the  profession  rather  discredited  by 
bold  pretensions;  but  he  was  encouragingly 
kind  to  appearances  of  real  piety,  however 
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small.  With  regard  to  himself,  what  he  was, 
he  chose  to  be  to  Him  who  died  for  htm,  and 
to  be  cautious  of  moving  in  any  part  of  His 
service,  without  feeling  Himin  some  degree  at 
the  bottom.  Actions,  he  thought  the  best  inter- 
preter of  a  man's  religion  to  others;  and  yet, 
when  he  found  himself  under  proper  qualifica- 
tions to  do  it  service  any  way,  few  were  more 
ready,  or  more  instructive. 

He  was  in  every  conjugal  relation,  affection- 
ately tender  :  a  fond  father — an  indulgent  mas- 
ter. He  was  more, — but  I  must  stop.  He  was 
my  brother,  my  most  intimate  friend  and  com- 
panion. 1  lost  what  could  be  lost  in  those 
relations.  I  loved  him  sincerely,  and  could 
not  do  less  with  justice  to  my  own  feelings, 
than  pay  this  small  tribute  of  regard  to  his 
worth  and  memory,  in  which,  however,  I  might 
not,  perhaps,  have  ventured  so  fully,  without 
some  degree  of  consciousness  of  the  universal 
suffrage  of  his  acquaintance. 

He  had  enjoyed  a  considerable  degree  of 
health  till  within  a  few  years  of  his  death,  when 
he  frequently  complained.  His  sickness  con- 
fined him  the  fall  and  winter;  he  told  me  it  had 
given  him  opportunity  to  look  over  his  past 
life.  About  three  days  before  his  last  change, 
he  found,  from  a  sudden  symptom,  the  altera- 
tion he  had  been  rather  desirous  of  for  some 
time,  was  soon  likely  to  happen.  On  my  com- 
ing into  the  room,  I  found  him  sitting  in  calm- 
ness and  resignation.  With  a  most  significant 
sensibility  and  easiness  in  his  countenance,  he 
said  to  me,  "I  believe  I  am  going  now  ;  the 
divine  mercy  is  great."  After  this,  he  declined 
gradually,  and  went  in  great  quiet. 

He  left  three  children,  a  son-in-law,  and  a 
grandchild,  to  whose  service  this  memorial  is 
affectionately  dedicated. 

For  "  The  Friend." 

War,  and  its  Responsibilities. 

Acting  with  the  multitude,  men  may  strive 
to  divest  themselves  of  individual  responsibility, 
or  to  conclude  that  their  proportion  is  so  small, 
it  can  involve  them  in  little  danger  at  the  day 
of  reckoning.  A  man  who  has  urged  the 
country  into  a  war,  if  he  has  any  serious  re- 
flections upon  the  fearful  consequences  and  the 
dreadful  responsibility  of  imbruing  the  hands 
of  men  in  each  other's  blood,  may  strive  to 
bring  himself  to  think  that  it  is  not  his  act;  he 
is  only  one  of  a  large  nation.  But  nations  and 
their  counsels  are  composed  of  individuals  ;  and 
in  the  day  of  judgment  every  one  must  give  an 
account  of  his  own  deeds,  whether  good  or  evil. 
We  shall  not  then  be  judged  by  nations.  The 
soul  that  sinncth,  it  shall  die.  Dives  and  La- 
zarus, though  under  different  conditions  in  this 
life,  had  their  final  decisions,  according  lo 
their  respective  states.  Were  the  counsels  of 
nations  made  up  of  men  who  fear  God,  and 
hale  covetousness,  whether  after  fame  or  the 
loaves  and  fishes,  their  acts  we  might  hope 
would  be  the  result  of  their  personal  conscien- 
tious convictions  of  what  was  right  for  them  to 
do  in  his  sight,  and  would  promote  peace  and 
righteousness  in  the  earth,  for  which  every  one 
would  receive  his  own  reward.  So  on  the  con- 
trary, if  counsels  are  composed  of  evil  men, 
whose  laws  encourage  unrighteousness,  injus- 


tice and  cruelty,  their  fruits  must  be  of  a  con- 
trary nature,  and  every  member  of  such  a  body 
will  receive  his  appropriate  reward'  in  this 
world,  and  in  that  which  is  to  come. 

Because  a  man  has  run  with  a  multitude  to 
do  evil,  whether  he  be  a  president,  a  senator, 
or  any  other  officer,  or  a  private  citizen,  will 
in  no  manner  exculpate  him  from  the  guilt  of 
his  brother's  blood,  if  he  has  given  his  voice  to 
let  loose  the  engines  of  war  and  destruction, 
against  his  fellow  creatures.  Man  was  created 
in  the  image  of  God,  a  little  lower  than  the 
angels,  and  designed  to  glorify  his  Creator  here, 
that  he  may  be  finally  crowned  with  eternal 
life  in  the  world  to  come.  Those  who  are 
blowing  the  flames  of  discord,  and  exciting  the 
diabolical  passions  of  revenge,  and  thirst  for 
the  blood  of  their  fellow  candidates  for  heaven, 
are  reversing  the  designs  of  a  benevolent  God, 
and  setting  up  the  kingdom  of  Satan,  his  great- 
est enemy.  Not  only  are  they  guilty  of  de- 
stroying the  lives  of  men,  but  are  involved  in 
consequences  still  more  awful,  the  perdition  of 
their  immortal  souls.  Can  we  believe  that 
professors  of  the  religion  of  Christ,  who  came 
to  save  men's  lives,  and  whose  inspired  apostle 
declared,  that  no  murderer  hath  eternal  life 
abiding  in  him,  have  any  ground  to  hope  for 
salvation,  ushered  into  their  Maker's  presence 
from  the  fury,  and  rage,  and  murder  of  the  sav- 
age battlefield  ?  Men  may  seek  to  reconcile 
themselves  to  such  a  course,  and  to  such  horri- 
ble consequences— to  shield  themselves  behind 
its  popularity,  and  to  stifle  the  convictions  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  by  the  fame  and  false  glory 
which  a  corrupt  world  strives  to  attach  to  the 
victor  covered  with  human  gore;  but  it  is 
wholesale  murder  at  last;  and  if  the  projectors 
and  abettors,  and  immediate  agents  are  favour- 
ed with  cool  reflection,  they  must  in  the  pros- 
pect of  appearing  in  the  presence  of  a  just  God, 
shrink  from  the  accountability  they  have 
brought  upon  themselves.  "  Talk  no  more  so 
exceeding  proudly  ;  let  not  arrogancy  come  out 
of  your  mouth  ;  for  the  Lord  is  a  God  of  know- 
ledge, and  by  him  actions  are  weighed." 

Are  the  professed  ministers  of  the  gospel 
which  breathes  "  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest, 
peace  on  earth  and  good  will  to  men," — the 
conductors  of  religious  periodicals, — the  diligent 
attenders  of  their  various  places  of  worship, 
fallen  asleep,  regardless  of  the  wickedness,  the 
atrociousness,  aud  the  destruction  of  the  war 
now  carrying  on  in  this  country?  Is  no  warn- 
ing voice  to  be  lifted  up  by  the  professing 
churches  of  Christ  against  the  butchering  of 
hundreds  of  human  beings  upon  our  borders? 
What  a  weight  of  crime  has  this  country  to 
answer  for  on  account  of  the  iniquity  practised 
upon  the  descendants  of  Africa,  held  in  servile 
bondage,  and  subjected  to  the  vilest  degrada- 
tion ; — and  also  for  the  cruelty  and  injustice  dealt 
out  to  the  noble  aborigines  of  this  land  ; — and 
are  we  to  have  added  to  all  this,  the  guilt  of  a 
destructive  war  upon  our  neighbours,  for  the 
purpose  of  extending  our  dominions,  or  for  any 
other  object?  Every  Christian  who  wishes  to 
wash  his  hands  from  blood  guiltiness,  should 
not  only  avoid  every  thing  that  gives  counte- 
nance and  support  to  war,  but  should  lift  up 
his  voice  against  it  on  all  proper  occasions. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Notes  on  Natural  History. 
No.  5. 

SOME    OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  LARVA    OF  THE 
MUSQUITO. 

The  large  tub  placed  beneath  the  water 
spout  in  the  area  and  which  was  partly  filled 
with  rain  water,  was  found  last  summer  to  be 
swarming  with  the  larva  of  Musquito — or  in 
other  words,  Musquito  in  the  state  in  which 
they  exist  after  they  are  hatched  from  the  egg, 
and  before  they  acquire  wings.  On  the  sur- 
face of  the  water  were  several  collections  of 
eggs  curiously  put  together.  The  eggs  are 
black  and  small,  of  the  shape  of  the 
grain  of  oats,  though  by  no  means  so  large. 
From  50  to  100  of  these  were  stuck  together 
so  as  to  form  a  little  boat  or  raft  that  floated 
about  securely  on  the  top.  Some  of  these, 
and  a  number  of  the  larva,  were  put  into  a 
small  glass  jar  of  water,  and  placed  where  they 
could  be  conveniently  examined. 

When  undisturbed,  the  larva  frequently  rose 
to  the  top  of  the  water,  and  there  hung  head 
downwards,  with  the  end  of  the  tail  level  with 
the  surface,  and  floated  about  apparently  with- 
out any  exertion,  as  if  they  were  suspended 
from  a  solid  substance.  At  such  times,  and 
indeed  at  most  times,  something  about  their 
mouth  appeared  to  be  in  constant  and  very 
rapid  motion,  occasioning  a  current  of  water  to 
their  jaws.  The  little  particles  of  matter  float- 
ing in  the  neighbourhood  would  be  seen  grad- 
ually to  approach  nearer  and  nearer,  until  fair- 
ly getting  into  the  current  they  would  dart  sud- 
denly and  rapidly  into  the  mouth  and  again 
shoot  off  as  quickly  in  an  opposite  direction. 
There  was  some  uncertainty  as  to  the  purpose 
of  these  curious  movements.  It  might  have 
been  intended  to  bring  within  their  reach  the 
minute  animals  that  abound  in  the  water,  and 
such  other  matters  as  would  serve  for  food  ;  or 
it  might  have  been  connected  with  the  pro- 
cess of  breathing,  as  fishes  continually  force  a 
current  of  water  through  the  gills,  and  from 
the  air  dissolved  in  this  water,  extract  the  oxy- 
gen necessary  to  purify  the  blood.  ' 

They  had  the  power  of  sinking  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  vessel,  and  rising  again  at  their  plea- 
sure, without  making  any  muscular  effort  that 
could  be  perceived  by  examination  at  the  time 
with  a  microscope.  Indeed,  they  had  no  fins 
or  other  organs  that  seemed  adapted  to 
move  them  through  the  water,  but  when  they 
wished  to  go  horizontally,  or  to  rise  or  fall 
rapidly,  they  bent  their  body  into  a  curve,  and 
then,  by  suddenly  straightening  it  out,  moved 
along  by  a  succession  of  short  jerks.  If  you 
have  ever  caught  hold  of  a  caterpillar  and  ob- 
served the  violent  efforts  it  made  to  extricate  it- 
self by  jerking  its  body  from  side  to  side,  you 
will  have  a  very  correct  notion  of  the  manoeu- 
vres of  the  larva,  which  have  just  been  de- 
scribed. 

At  one  period  of  their  growth  they  appear- 
ed partly  rolled  up  into  a  little  ball,  yet  retaining 
the  power, of  moving  as  before.  What  the  cause 
or  the  object  of  this  position  was,  could  not  be 
ascertained. 

When  the  insect  had  attained  its  full  size, 
and  the  time  for  the  last  change  had  come,  it 
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fixed  itself  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  and 
having  split  the  skin  along  the  back,  gradually 
worked  itself  out,  spread  its  wings  and  flew 
away,  a  complete  musquito,  leaving  the  case 
which  had  enclosed  it,  floating  on  the  water  ; 
and  in  someinstances,  there  is  reason  to  believe, 
that  as  the  spectators  had  derived  amusement 
and  information  from  watching  its  actions,  so 
it  derived  nourishment  in  return  by  sucking 
some  of  the  superfluous  blood  from  their  veins. 

THE  CAM/INCHES.  * 
[Every  thing  relating  to  the  character  and 
condition  of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  this 
country,  is  interesting  to  the  friends  of  man. 
We  should  hope  that  an  account  of  the  council 
then  about  to  be  held  with  these  sons  of  the 
forest,  will  be  published,  and  that  it  will  give 
evidence  that  a  proper  sense  of  the  justice  due 
to  them,  has  been  acted  up  to,  and  secured  to 
them  their  rights  in  an  ample  manner.] 

We  extract  the  following  from  an  interesting 
letter  to  the  New  Orleans  Picayune,  written  by 
Geo.  VV.  Kendall,  Esq.,  one  of  the  enterpris- 
ing editors  of  that  paper,  dated  camp  of  the 
Indian  commissioners,  Brazos  River,  May  8, 
1846  :— 

There  is  now  good  reason  to  believe  that  the 
Camanches  will  be  well  represented  at  the 
great  council.  Buffalo  Hump,  with  one  or 
two  of  his  captains,  arrived  here  the  latter  part 
of  last  week,  and  to  day  Jack  Hany,  a  noted 
interpreter  and  runner  of  the  Delaware  tribe 
came  in  with  a  large  body  of  the  Camanches, 
headed  by  old  Mopechocopee,  a  celebrated  civil 
chief,  besides  Yellow  Wolfe,  Bear  Tail,  Santa 
Anna,  and  other  war  chiefs  of  distinction. 
This  latter  chief  is  a  ftne  portly  looking  fellow, 
weighing  over  two  hundred  pounds,  and  with 
a  countenance  expressive  of  both  good  humour 
and  good  nature.  They  say  however,  that  he 
is  one  of  their  fiercest  and  most  relentless  war- 
riors. They  all  came  in,  Mopechocopee  tak- 
ing the  lead,  in  regular  order,  followed  by  a 
raft  of  women  and  children  all  mounted,  and  I 
would  not  have  missed  the  spectacle  on  any 
account.  The  women  sat  on  their  horses 
fearlessly,  and  astride  after  the  manner  of  their 
lords  and  masters,  while  the  children  were 
clinging  on  anywhere  and  everywhere;  and  as 
well  might  one  undertake  to  shake  a  squirrel 
from  a  limb  as  one  of  these  small  specimens  of 
the  genus  Camanche  from  their  horses.  The 
women  at  once  struck  the  camp,  arranged  all 
the  buffalo  skin  wigwams,  brought  water  from 
a  delicious  spring  hard  by,  built  fires,  and  in 
half  an  hour's  time  all  were  feasting  themselves 
upon  buffalo  meat,  the  lean  part  boiled  while  the 
fat  they  swallowed  raw  as  we  would  bread.  I 
had  never  before  seen  these  wild  people  while 
quietly  encamped,  and  watched  their  little 
household  and  domestic  manners  with  much 
interest. 

Many  of  the  more  noted  chiefs  paid  an  early 
visit  to  the  quarters  of  Gov.  Butler,  who  has 
been  very  unwell  for  several  weeks,  but  is  now 
slowly  recovering.  While  there,  they  had  a 
smoke  and  a  short  talk,  appeared  friendly 
enough,  and  after  the  visit  was  over  stalked 
quietly  off  to  their  quarters.  I  noticed  that 
the  plainest  dressed  man  among  all  the  Caman- 


ches was  old  Mopechocopee  himself,  for  he 
had  nothing  on  but  a  course  tow  shirt ;  the 
younger  chiefs  were  rigged  out  in  all  sorts  of 
finery  and  painted  in  colours  the  most  fanci- 
ful. There  was  a  wonderful  lack  of  substan- 
tial dress,  however,  and  1  could  not  help  think- 
ing of  the  summer  costume  of  the  Georgian, 
who  arrayed  himself  simply  in  a  shirt  collar 
and  a  pair  of  spurs,  and  also  of  the  Indian 
high  up  on  the  Mississippi,  during  the  intense 
heat  of  the  last  summer,  who  scorned  any 
other  garment  than  a  piece  of  rope. 

Gov.  Butler  and  Col.  Lewis  are  now  expect- 
ing old  Pahayucah  in  daily,  with  a  numerous 
retinue  of  distinguished  chiefs  and  braves,  from 
the  more  important  bands  of  the  upper 
Camanches.  At  about  the  same  time  it  is 
thought  the  Wacoes  and  Kechies  will  be  in 
their  full  strength,  when  the  council  will  at 
once  be  held,  and  the  best  possible  terms  made 
with  all  the  different  tribes.  The  question  of 
the  right  of  soil  in  Texas,  so  far  as  the  Ca- 
manches are  concerned,  will  not  be  touched, 
if  I  understand  the  matter  right ;  but  then  a 
line  will  be  resolved  upon  and  run  as  soon  as 
circumstances  will  admit,  regular  traders  of 
good  reputation  appointed  to  reside  among  them, 
and  the  Camanches  made  to  obligate  themselves 
not  to  cross  the  borders  unless  by  special  per- 
mit.— D.  Chronicle. 


Journey  across  the  Deserts  of  the  American 
Continent. 

The  Count  of  Castelnau,  who  was  charged 
with  a  scientific  mission  in  South  America, 
has  successfully  accomplished  a  journey 
across  the  deserts  of  the  American  continent, 
which  has  heretofore  been  deemed  impractica- 
ble. One  cannot  read  without  deep  interest 
the  following  letter  from  the  Count  to  the  Min- 
ister of  Public  Instruction. — Paris  Moniteitr. 

"  Chuquisaca,  (Bolivia,)  Sept.  27,  1845. 

"Sir;  I  have  the  honour  to  inform  your 
excellency  that  I  have  just  happily  accomplish- 
one  of  the  principal  objects  of  my  mission  ; 
one  which  many  of  the  European  geographers 
have  looked  upon  as  impossible — the  journey 
by  land  from  the  capital  of  Brazil  to  that  ot 
Bolivia.  Leaving  Rio  de  Janeiro  on  the  8th  of 
October,  1843,  I  arrived  at  Chuquisaca  the 
20th  of  September,  1845,  having  been  nearly 
two  years  in  crossing  the  deserts  in  the  centre 
of  the  continent.  1  have  been  most  kindly  re- 
ceived here  by  the  French  Charge  d'Affaires, 
as  well  as  by  all  the  French  settled  in  this 
remote  region. 

"  I  have  already  had  the  honour  to  give  you 
an  account  of  my  exploration  of  the  north  of 
Paraguay.  On  my  return  from  V.  Maria,  I 
went  to  Matts-Grosso,  capital  of  the  province 
of  that  name,  the  climate  of  which  is  so  un- 
healthy that  only  negroes  can  bear  it.  In  fact 
in  a  population  of  twelve  hundred  souls  I  found 
but  four  whites,  and  these  were  all  public 
functionaries.  From  this  city  to  the  frontier 
of  Brazil  it  is  only  thirty  leagues  ;  my  guide 
conducted  me  to  the  boundary  line,  where  I 
received  new  proofs  of  that  interest  and  protec- 
tion with  which  the  Emperor  has  always  fa- 
voured me. 

"On  entering  the  country  of  the  Chiquitos 


Indians,  I  lost  no  time  in  visiting  the  magnifi- 
cent missions  established  formerly  by  the  Je- 
suits in  these  deserts.  Nothing  can  give  you 
an  idea  of  the  grandeur  of  these  establishments. 
1  visited  successively  those  of  Santa  Anna, 
San  Ignacio,  San  Miguel,  Conception,  and  San 
Xavier  ;  I  then  crossed  the  Monte  Grande,  an 
immense  forest  greatly  dreaded  by  the  Span- 
iards, and  arrived  on  the  borders  of  the  Rio 
Grande  which  we  were  obliged  to  ford,  and 
where  the  waters  were  so  deep  and  dangerous 
that  for  some  moments  1  feared  I  should  lose  all 
the  fruits  of  my  expedition. 

"  Twelve  leagues  further  I  reached  the  city 
of  Santa  Cruz  de  la  Sierra,  where  we  met  for 
the  first  time,  marks  of  western  civilization. 
It  is  impossible  to  refrain  from  mentioning,  sir, 
the  delightful  emotions  I  experienced,  as  did 
also  my  fellow  travellers,  in  seeing  bread  for 
the  first  time  for  two  years.  After  a  stay  of  a 
month  in  this  city,  we  left  it  to  ascend  the 
Andes,  and  in  twenty  day*  we  reached  Chuqui- 
saca, all  in  good  health,  which  appears  almost 
miraculous  after  the  fatigues  and  privations 
that  we  were  obliged  to  undergo  during  this 
long  journey  across  the  continent. 

"  1  have  the  honour  to  forward  to  your  ex- 
cellency various  collections  destined  lor  public 
institutions.  Among  the  most  interesting 
scientific  results  of  this  ^voyage,  I  must  first 
mention  that  the  barometer  has  been  carried, 
not,  however,  without  severe  care  and  enor- 
mous expense,  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  to  this 
place:  this  has  enabled  us  to  take  the  level,  a 
little  rough  without  doubt,  but  continued  across 
almost  the  entire  continent,  since  we  are  now 
not  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  leagues 
from  the  borders  of  the  Pacific  ocean. 

I  shall  set  out  in  a  few  days  for  Potosi, 
from  which  place  I  shall  go  to  Paz,  to  Cusco, 
and  Lima." 


From  the  Eclectic  Review. 

HYMN. 

BY  CHARLES  B.  TAYLOR. 

How  blessed  are  the  sons  of  light ! 

Though  poor  on  earth,  and  ill  at  ease  ; 
The  path  of  faith,  and  not  of  sight, 

Is  that  of  pleasantness  and  peace. 

Loud  laughter  and  the  idle  jest 

May  rise  amid  the  ungodly  throng, 

But  calm  content,  and  holy  rest, 
To  pilgrims  of  the  cross  belong. 

In  Thee,  sweet  Source  of  heavenly  peace, 
All  fresh  and  living  springs  are  found; 

And  the  deep  well  knows  no  decrease, 

From  whence  those  gladdening  springs  abound. 

What  though  the  vain  and  worldly  deem, 

The  way  of  God  a  desert  rude, 
Green  pastures  and  the  tranquil  stream, 

Are  found  in  that  sweet  solitude. 

There  the  good  Shepherd  loves  to  lead 

In  noontide  heat  His  little  flock  : 
There  they  repose,  and  there  they  feed, 

Beneath  the  shadow  of  the  Rock. 

Fearless  of  harm,  to  that  clear  spring, 
The  dove  descends,  her  wandering  o'er, 

Laves  in  the  stream  her  weary  wing, 
Nor  leaves  the  quiet  shelter  more. 

Thou  God  of  grace,  and  peace,  and  love  ! 

Teach  me  to  find  that  region  blest ; 
Oh !  for  the  pinions  of  the  dove, 

To  Hee  away  and  be  at  rest ! 
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Effects  of  War. — One  of  the  effects  of  war- 
like preparation,  on  a  great  scale,  is  that,  by 
taking  the  men  away  from  the  plough  and  the 
workshop,  it  throws  their  labours  upon  the 
women,  as  is  noticeable  throughout  Europe. 
A  large  proportion  of  the  field  labourers  you 
see,  in  passing  through  France,  are  females. 
Women  carry  produce  to  market,  bear  burdens, 
saw  wood,  sweep  the  streets,  and  clean  the 
gutters,  while  the  men  are  gathered  into  vast 
armies,  and  become  consumers,  instead  of  pro- 
ducers.— Mass.  Spy. 

THE  FRIEND. 

SIXTH  MONTH  6,  1846. 


Recent  intelligence  from  England  has  been 
received,  calculated  to  gladden  the  hearts  of 
the  friends  of  peace.  The  Oregon  notice,  as 
it  passed  both  Houses  of  Congress,  has  been 
commented  upon  freejy  by  several  of  the  lead- 
ing London  journalists.  Generally  speaking, 
the  tone  of  their  remarks,  is  calm,  moderate, 
and  pacific. 

We  had  expected  that  some  Friend  of  New 
York  would  ere  now  have  supplied  us  with  an 
account  of  the  Yearly  Meeting,  held  in  that  city 
last  week.  We  could,  indeed,  have  made  out 
a  notice  from  such  Tragmentary  verbal  infor- 
mation as  have  reached  us,  but  prefer  waiting 
for  a  more  authentic  statement,  which  it  is 
hoped  will  be  furnished  in  time  for  next  num- 
ber. 


In  confirmation  of  the  dreadful  destruction 
and  misery  produced  by  war,  whether  upon  a 
large  or  small  scale  comparatively,  we  select 
the  following  from  a  letter,  dated  "  Point  Isabel, 
May  19,  1846."-  The  writer  says,  "We  have 
quite  a  hospital  here,  comprising  43  privates, 
3  Mexican  prisoners,  and  the  following  officers 
of  the  U.  S.  Army : — Col.  M'Intosh  was 
pierced  through  the  mouth  with  a  bayonet,  and 
shot  in  three  places  ;  Col.  Payne,  shot  in  the 
hip  ;  Col.  Page,  lower  jaw,  part  of  the  tongue 
and  upper  teeth  entirely  shot  away, — suffering 
dreadfully  ;  Capt.  Hoe,  right  arm  shot  off  above 
the  elbow  ;  Lieut.  Gates,  right  arm  broken,  and 
shot  in  the  left  hand  ;  Lieut.  Jordan,  shot  and 
bayoneted  in  several  places ;  Lieut.  Luther, 
lower  lip  shot  off."  How  those  private  soldiers 
have  been  mutilated,  we  are  not  told,  probably 
many  crippled  and  disabled  for  life.  Another 
letter  dated  at  the  same  place,  18th,  says,  "  The 
Mexicans  lost  100  drowned,  in  their  retreat 
crossing  the  Rio  Grande;  most  of  the.  wounded 
who  were  delivered  up  to  them  by  Gen.  Tay- 
lor, have  since  died  by  neglect,  and  want  of 
hospital  means  and  supplies."  With  what 
cold  indifference  are  the  agonies  of  wounded 
and  dying  men  spoken  of ! — with  much  less  feel- 
ing than  if  they  were  cattle,  the  property  of 
the  writer.  Where  are  the  sympathies  taught 
and  produced  by  the  religion  of  the  meek  and 
lowly  Jesus,  displayed  in  the  carnage  of  human 
heings?  Another  account  says,  that  Gen. 
Arista,  when  making  arrangements  for  an  ex- 
change of  prisoners,  "  slated  that  the  Mexican 
loss  in  killed  on  the  field  of  battle  andvdrown- 
ed,  was  800.    Among  the  latter,  was  a  priest 


in  the  train  of  the  Mexican  army,  who  perished 
in  his  flight  in  the  Rio  Grande."  It  is  difficult- 
to  tell  why  he  was  particularly  alluded  to ;  the 
life  of  the  most  obscure  soldier  was  as  dear  to 
him  as  that  of  the  priest's  was  to  himself.  We 
do  not  vouch  for  the  accuracy  of  these  reports  ; 
we  take  them  as  given,  and  they  show  the  bru- 
tality and  anti-christian  character  of  human 
slaughter,  under  the  prelext  of  'defending  the 
rights  and  the  honour  of  the  nation.  We  had 
hoped  that  among  the  professors  of  the  name 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  heavenly  and  be- 
nign nature  of  his  Spirit,  and  of  his  religion, 
was  so  spreading  and  prevailing,  that  war  was 
about  to  come  to  an  end  in  Christendom  at  least. 
We  little  anticipated  that  it  would  be  rushed 
into  by  the  people  of  these  United  States,  as  it 
has  been  at  the  present  time.  Many  appear  to 
think  that  military  men  are  indispensable,  and 
that  a  war  is  necessary  every  25  or  30  years, 
to  furnish  a  'school  to  teach  them  how  to  butch- 
er with  the  greatest  expertness  their  fellow  be- 
ings;  but  the  fearfulness  of  the  accountability, 
no  one  can  fully  tell,  but  those  whose  brothers' 
blood  lies  at  their  door,  crying  to  the  Lord  for 
vengeance. 

Could  it  have  been  imagined  in  this  day  of 
light  and  scripture  knowledge,  that  a  professed 
advocate  for  "  peace  on  earth  and  good  will  to 
men,"  would  be  so  deluded  as  to  become  the 
leader  of  a  band  armed  with  the  implements  of 
war,  to  destroy  his  brethren  ?  We  should  sup- 
pose that  the  principles  and  discipline  of  his 
society  would  disown  him  and  his  conduct 
herein.    The  case  we  allude  to  is  as  follows: 

"  A  company  of  about  ninety  men  arrived 
here  yesterday  from  the  parishes  of  East  Baton 
Rouge  and  Iberville,  under  the  command  of 
the  Rev.  Richard  A.  Stewart  as  captain.  Cap- 
tain Stewart  is  a  worthy  clergyman  of  the 
Methodist  persuasion,  who  allows  nothing  to 
prevent  his  discharge  of  that  duty  every  citizen 
owes  to  his  country  in  the  hour  of  peril. — N. 
O.  Picayune,  May  21  st." 

A  worthy  minister  of  Christ's  gospel !  Can 
any  one  seriously  think  so?  Where  will  the 
writer  find  the  duty  of  fighting  laid  down  in  the 
New  Testament? 


In  our  number  of  the  16th  ult.,  we  mention- 
ed that  accounts  had  been  received  of  the  de- 
cease of  that  eminent  minister  and  dignified 
servant  of  Christ,  Ann  Jones.  From  a  letter 
received  from  a  Friend,  by  the  last  steamer, 
the  following  extract  is  taken  :  "  She  expired 
on  the  14th  of  Fourth  month,  in  the  seventy- 
second  year  of  her  age,  and  was  interred  on 
the  21st.  Thirteen  recorded  ministers  of  our 
Society  attended  the  funeral,  and  the  meeting- 
house on  the  occasion  was  overflowing  with 
Friends.  The  poor  people,  many  of  whom  she 
had  often  succoured  in  distress,  lined  the  streets 
through  which  we  had  to  pass,  by  hundreds 
and  thousands,  for  they  felt  they  had  lost  a 
friend  indeed.  Crowds  followed  the  remains 
to  the  silent  grave,  all  behaving  as  if  conscious 
of,  and  overpowered  by  the  solemnity  that  pre- 
vailed." 

In  the  Fifth  month  number  of  the  London 
Friend,  are  the  following  expressions  uttered  in 
a  conversation  which  took  place  on  the  2d  of 
the  Third  month  :  "  If  we  are  favoured  at  last  to 


be  accepted  in  the  Beloved,  it  will  be  all  of  the 
free  and  unmerited  mercy  of  the  Lord  Jesus  ; 
nothing  of  our  own  to  depend  upon  or  boast  of, 
being,  in  all  that  we  have  done  or  can  do,  un- 
profitable servants  before  Him.  For  whatever 
we  may  have  done  or  suffered  will  be  as  no- 
thing  without  this  free  and  unmerited  mercy  ; 
and  whatever  has  been  done  of  what  ought  to 
be  done,  (at  least,  1  find  it  so)  has  been  done 
very  unworthily  and  imperfectly,  compared 
with  that  love  and  free  pardoning  mercy  of  the 
Lord  Jesus.  If  we  are  favoured  in  the  end  to 
meet  where  there  is  no  more  sorrow  and  trou- 
ble, it  will  be  an  unspeakable  blessing.  I  wish 
to  leave  it  as  my  testimony,  that  the  principles, 
doctrines,  and  testimonies  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion, as  upheld  and  walked  in  by  our  worthy 
predecessors  and  forefathers,  were  nothing  less 
than  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  nothing  less 
than  the  New  Testament  doctrines  of  salvation, 
no  cunningly-devised  fable,  but  the  living  and 
substantial  truth :  and  if  ever  I  have  been 
favoured  to  do  any  right  thing  in  the  course  of 
my  earthly  pilgrimage,  it  has  been  the  setting 
forth  that  mystery  of  iniquity  which  would  sap 
the  foundation  of  these  doctrines  founded  in 
Him  who  is  the  chief  corner-stone." 


West  Town  School. 

The  Committee  to  superintend  the  Boarding 
School  at  West  Town,  will  meet  in  Philadel- 
phia on  Sixth-day,  the  12th  of  next  month,  at 
3  o'clock,  p.  m. 

The  Committee  on  Instruction  meet  on  the 
morning  of  the  same  day,  at  10  o'clock;  and 
the  Visiting  Committee  attend  at  the  School  on 
Seventh-day,  the  6th  of  the  month. 

Thomas  Kimber,  Clerk. 

Phil'a,  Fifth  month  30,  1846. 


Married,  at  Friends'  meeting-house,  West  Union, 
Morgan  county,  la.,  on  Fifth-day,  the  23d  of  Fourth 
month,  David  S.  Painter,  to  Sophia,  daughter  of 
Joshua  Hadley,  deceased,  and  Sarah  Hadley,  both  ot 
the  same  place. 


Died,  at  the  residence  of  her  brother-in-law,  Benja- 
min  Hoopes,  New  Garden,  Chester  county,  Pa.,  on  the 
10th  ult.,  of  pulmonary  consumption,  Hannah,  daugh- 
ter of  Caleb  Pennock,  (deceased)  in  the  60th  year  of 
her  age.  For  some  time  before  her  death,  she  appear- 
ed fully  aware  of  her  approaching  end,  and  was  mer- 
cifully favoured  to  feel  an  entire  resignation  to  the  will 
of  the  Blessed  Redeemer.  She  told  her  physician, 
(whom  she  thought  rather  reserved,)  that  he  need  not 
be  afraid  of  telling  her  what  he  thought  of  her  case. 
She  gave  deliberate  directions,  in  relation  to  her  fune- 
ral equipment.  About  a  week  previous  to  this  solemn 
change,  she  said  to  a  near  connection,  who  was  about 
to  bid  her  adieu, — "Farewell!  I  may  not  meet  thee 
again  here,— but  do  well !  do  good  !"  About  8  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  her  spirit  calmly  departed,  leaving 
evidence,  that  the  summons  to  meet  her  Lord,  did  not 
find  her  wanting. 

 ,  on  the  12th  of  the  Fourth  month  last,  Harriet, 

widow  of  the  late  Reese  Brooke,  in  the  sixty-ninth  year 
of  her  age,  a  member  of  Exeter  Monthly  Meeting. 

 ,  on  the  morning  of  the  13th  of  Fourth  month, 

Elizabeth,  wife  of  John  M.  Wilson,  and  member  of 
Blue  River  Monthly  Meeting,  Indiana,  in  the  twenty- 
second  year  of  her  age.  The  resigned  and  patient 
manner  with  which  she  bore  her  short,  though  severe 
affliction,  left  a  comfortable  hope  that  she  is  at  rest  in 
the  peaceful  abodes  of  happiness. 
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firahame's  Colonial  History. 

(Continued  from  page  290.} 
THE  PEQUOD  WAR. 

The  unhappy  influences  which  resulted  in 
the  Pequod  war  have  been  stated  in  general 
terms.  We  are  not  certainly  informed  by 
whom  the  first  blow  was  struck,  yet  are  hardly 
reduced  to  the  necessity  of  guessing  by  whom 
the  first  provocation  was  given.  Grahame  has 
but  one  solution,  under  various  forms  of  expres- 
sion, for  all  the  Indian  wars, — the  natural 
ferocity  of  the  Indians  inciting  them  to  acts  of 
aggression.  "  The  Pequods,"  says  he,  "  were 
a  numerous  tribe,  and  renowned  for  their 
prowess  and  ferocity.  They  entertained,  from 
the  first,  a  jealous  hatred  of  the  European 
colonists,  and  for  some  time  past  had  harassed 
them  with  unprovoked  attacks,  and  excited 
their  abhorrence  and  indignation  by  the  mon- 
strous outrages  to  which  they  subjected  their 
captives."  Still  something  of  the  truth  occa- 
sionally leaks  even  from  his  pen.  "  The  exten- 
sion of  the  English  settlements,"  he  adds,  "ex- 
cited anew  the  fury  of  the  savages."  "  When 
the  plantation  of  Connecticut  was  first  project- 
ed, hopes  were  entertained  that  it  might  con- 
duce to  overawe  the  hostility  of  the  Indians  ; 
but  it  produced  a  perfectly  opposite  effect." 

Being  possessed  of  minute  information  with 
regard  to  the  first  movements  of  the  Pilgrim 
fathers,  we  have  been  able  with  regard  to  the 
conflicts  in  which  they  were  engaged,  to  see 
plainly  the  connexion  of  cause  and  effect.  In 
the  present  case,  we  have  them  shadowed  forth 
but  dimly.  A  little  book  was  published  in 
England  at  the  close  of  the  war,  entitled,  "  A 
true  relation  of  the  lute  BaUell  fought  in  New 
England,  between  the  English  and  the  Peqvet 
Salvages,  t^c.  London,  printed,  by  M.  P.  for 
Nathaniel  Butler  and  John  Bellamie,  1638." 
The  author,  whose  style  goes  upon  stilts,  elabo- 
rately defends  the  proceedings  of  the  colonists 
throughout ;  yet,  seeming  to  pride  himself  upon 
a  philosophic  method  of  discussing  his  subject, 
was  not  quite  satisfied  with  so  imperfect  a  solu- 
tion as  that  which  contented  Grahame.  Even 
ferocity  needs  provocation  to  incite  it  to  acti- 
vity. He  therefore,  in  his  inflated  phraseology, 
i  intimates  that  provocation  was  given.  He  does 
not  favour  us  with  particulars,  and  sublimates 


his  subject  to  such  a  height  that  good  optics 
are  sometimes  required  to  catch  a  sight  of  his 
meaning.  "There  is  scarce  any  part  of  the 
world  but  habitable,  though  more  commodi- 
ously  by  human  culture.  This  part  (though 
in  its  naturals)  nourished  many  natives,  distin- 
guished into  divers  petty  nations  and  factions, 
it  were  needless  curiosity  to  dispute  their  ori- 
ginal, or  how  they  came  thither."  Pie  had  not 
adopted  the  theory  of  a  satanic  paternity,  for 
he  adds,  very  gravely,  "  Their  outsides  say 
they  are  men  ;  their  actions  say  they  are  rea- 
sonable. As  the  thing  is,  so  it  operateth. 
Their  correspondency  of  disposition  with  us, 
argueth  all  to  be  of  the  same  constitution,  and 
the  sons  of  Adam,  and  that  we  have  the  same 
Maker,  the  same  matter,  the  same  mould. 
Only  art  and  grace  have  given  us  that  perfec- 
tion which  yet  they  want,  but  may  perhaps  be 
as  capable  thereof  as  we.  They  are  of  person 
straight  and  tall,  of  limbs  big  and  strong,  sel- 
dom seen  violent  or  extreme  in  any  passion." 

"  But  nature — heaven's  daughter — and  the 
immediate  character  of  that  Divine  power,  as 
by  her  light  she  hath  taught  us  wisdom,  for 
our  own  defence,  so  by  her  fire  she  hath  made 
us  fierce,  injurious,  revengeful,  and  ingenious 
in  the  device  of  means  for  the  offence  of  those 
we  take  to  be  our  enemies. 

"  We  have  in  us  a  mixture  of  all  elements, 
and  fire  is  predominant  where  the  humours  are 
exagitated.  All  motion  causeth  heat.  All  pro- 
vocation moveth  choler,  and  choler  inflamed, 
becometh  a  phrensy,  a  fury,  especially  in  bar- 
barous and  cruel  nations.  These  things  are 
conspicuous  in  the  inhabitants  of  New  Eng- 
land." 

The  plain  English  of  all  which  seems  to  be, 
that  the  colonists  had  provoked  the  Indians  to 
a  state  of  fury,  "which"  says  Grahame,' 
"  Vane,  the  governor  of  Massachusetts,  deter- 
mined at  length  to  retaliate  and  punish  by 
offensive  operations.  Receiving  intelligence  of 
a  serious  attack  by  the  Pequods  on  the  Con- 
necticut settlers  [1637],  he  summoned  all  the 
New  England  communities  to  assemble  and 
despatch  the  strongest  force  they  could  contri- 
bute to  the  defence  of  their  countrymen,  and  of 
the  common  cause  of  European  colonization. 
The  Pequods,  aware  of  the  impending  danger, 
were  not  negligent  of  prudent  precautions,  as 
well  as  active  endeavours  to  repel  it.  To  this 
end,  they  sought  a  reconciliation  with  the  Nar- 
ragansets,  their  hereditary  enemies  and  rivals 
in  power;  proposing  that  on  both  sides  the 
remembrance  of  ancient  quarrels  and  animosi- 
ties should  be  buried,  or  at  least  suspended  ; 
and  urging  the  Narragansets  for  once  to  co-ope- 
rate cordially  with  them  against  a  common  foe, 
whose  progressive  encroachments  threatened 
to  confound  them  both  in  one  common  destruc- 
tion.   But  the  Narragansets  had  long  cherished 


a  fierce  and  deep-rooted  hatred  against  the'  Pe- 
quods ;  and  less  moved  by  a  distant  prospect  of 
danger  to  themselves,  than  by  the  hope  of  an 
instant  gratification  of  their  implacable  revenge, 
they  rejected  the  proposals  of  accommodation, 
and  determined  to  assist  the  English  in  the  pro- 
secution of  the  war. 

"  Enraged,  but  not  dismayed,  by  this  disap- 
pointment, the  Pequods  hastened,  by  the  vigor 
of  their  operations,  to  anticipate  the  junction  of 
the  allied  provincial  forces  ;  and  the  Connecti- 
cut troops,  while  as  yet  they  had  received  but 
a  small  part  of  the  succour  which  their  friends 
had  engaged  to  afford  them,  found  it  necessary 
to  advance  against  the  enemy.  The  Pequod 
warriors,  amounting  in  number  to  more  than 
fifteen  hundred,  commanded  by  Sassacus,  their 
principal  sachem,  occupied  two  fortified  stations, 
against  one  of  which,  captain  Mason  and  the 
Connecticut  militia,  consisting  only  of  ninety 
men,  attended  by  a  troop  of  Indian  allies,  direct- 
ed their  attack.  The  approach  of  Mason  was 
quickened  by  the  information  he  obtained,  that 
the  enemy,  deceived  by  a  seemingly  retrogade 
movement  of  the  provincial  force,  had  aban- 
doned themselves  to  the  conviction  that  the 
English  dared  not  to  encounter  them,  and  were 
celebrating  with  festive  revel  and  premature 
triumph,  the  supposed  evacuation  of  their  coun- 
try. About  day  break,  while  wrapped  in  deep 
slumber  and  supine  security,  they  were  ap- 
proached by  the  colonists;  and  the  surprise 
would  have  been  complete,  if  an  alarm  had  not 
been  communicated  by  the  barking  of  a  dog. 
The  war-whoop  was  instantly  sounded,  and 
they  flew  to  their  arms.  The  English  troops 
rushed  on  to  the  attack  ;  and  while  some  of 
them  fired  on  the  Indians  through  the  palisades, 
others  forced  their  way  by  the  entrances  into 
the  fort,  and,  setting  fire  to  the  huts,  which 
were  covered  with  reeds,  involved  their  ene- 
mies in  the  confusion  and  horror  of  a  general 
conflagration.  The  Pequods,  notwithstanding 
the  disadvantage  of  their  predicament,  behaved 
with  great  intrepidity ;  but,  after  a  stout  and 
obstinate  resistance,  they  were  defeated,  with 
the  slaughter  of  at  least  five  hundred  of  their 
tribe.  Many  of  the  women  and  children  per- 
ished in  the  flames  ;  and  the  warriors,  endea- 
vouring to  escape,  were  slain  by  the  colonists, 
or,  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Indian  allies  of 
the  English,  who  surrounded  the  fort  at  a  dis- 
tance, were  reserved  for  a  more  cruel  fate." 

Such  is  Grahame's  narrative,  word  for  word, 
of  the  massacre  of  the  Pequods.  There  was 
one  preliminary  action,  related  by  the  author 
of  the  Buttell  of  the  Ptquets,  which  he  has 
omitted.  Yet  it  was  quite  as  important  to  a 
right  appreciation  of  those  Christian  warriors 
of  a  colony  so  much  more  concerned  for  the 
spiritual  welfare  of  the  Indians,  than  the  Qua- 
ker colony  of  Pennsylvania, — as  was  the  story 
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intended  to  illustrate  Quakerism, — by  which  he 
informs  us, — omitting  time,  place  and  author, — 
of  a  certain  reputed  Quaker,  who,  under  the 
pretended  influence  of  the  Spirit,  attempted  to 
kill  his  child,  in  imitation  of  Abraham's  offer- 
ing. Grahame's  diligence  in  raking  together 
all  manner  of  literary  gossip  which  may  tend 
to  the  disparagement  of  Quakerism,  is  as  re- 
markable as  his  habit  of  slipping  over  facts 
that  may  cast  a  shade  on  his  bright  picture  of 
the  perfections  of  Puritanism.  The  action 
omitted  is  one  of  great  atrocity.  No  wonder 
that  Grahame  was  willing  to  let  it  sink  into 
oblivion.  It  would  be  more  pleasant  to  pass  it 
by  on  the  present  occasion  :  but  it  is  too  impor- 
tant as  a  sure  index  of  the  state  of  public  leel- 
ing  under  which  the  destruction  of  the  Pequods 
was  accomplished.  It  is  with  communities  as 
with  men :  none  grow  suddenly  wicked.  Where 
an  act  of  signal  atrocity  has  been  committed, 
we  may  rest  assured  it  was  not  without  its  kin- 
dred predecessors.  The  poor  Pequods  had  no 
chroniclers  to  transmit  the  history  of  their 
wrongs  to  posterity.  We  hear  only  of  the 
violence  committed  by  them  when  goaded  by 
repeated  injuries,  and  of  the  fearful  vengeance 
inflicted  upon  them  by  the  white  man,  who  was 
unquestionably  the  aggressor. 

The  Pequods  had  killed  some  English  ;  wan- 
tonly, say  the  historians.  The  English  look 
ample  revenge.  "Scouring  about,  [they]  es- 
pied seven  Pequets,  killed  five  of  them  outright, 
wounded  the  sixth  mortally,  took  the  seventh 
prisoner,  and  brought  him  to  the  fort.  He 
braved  the  English,  as  though  they  durst  not 
kill  a  Pequet.  Some  will  have  their  courage 
to  be  thought  invincible,  when  all  is  desperate. 
But  it  availed  this  savage  nothing  ;  they  tied 
one  of  his  legs  to  a  post,  and  twenty  men  with 
a  rope  tied  to  the  other,  pulled  him  in  pieces  ; 
Captain  Underhill  shooting  a  pistol  through 
him,  to  despatch  him." 

Let  us  treat  Grahame  fairly.  He  does  ap- 
pear to  have  felt  some  regret  at  these  transac- 
tions. "  Their  victory,"  he  says,  "  it  must  be 
confessed,  was  sullied  by  cruelties,  which  it  is 
easy  to  account  for  and  extenuate,  but  painful 
to  recollect."  "  It  had  been  happy,  if  they 
could  have  purged  their  own  bosoms  of  the 
vindictive  feelings  which  the  outrages  of  their 
savage  foes  were  but  too  well  fitted  to  inspire." 

He  could  not  omit  the  massacre  of  the  Pe- 
quods, however  painful  to  recollect;  and  he 
could  not  tell  the  tale  at  all,  without  in  part, 
disclosing  the  horrors  of  the  .scene.  Yet  over 
its  more  revolting  features,  he  did,  out  of  affec- 
tion for  the  Puritans,  allow  himself  to  throw  a 
veil.  The  remaining  transactions  of  the  war, 
he  passes  over  hastily,  no  doubt  through 
anxiety  to  dismiss  so  disagreeable  a  subject. 
"Soon  after  this  action,  captain  Stoughton 
having  arrived  with  the  auxiliary  troops  from 
Massachusetts,  it  was  resolved  to  pursue  the 
victory.  Several  engagements  took  place, 
which  terminated  unfavourably  for  the  Pequods; 
and  in  a  short  time  they  sustained  another 
general  defeat,  which  put  an  end  to  the  war. 
A  few  only  of  this  once  powerful  nation  sur- 
vived, who,  abandoning  their  country  to  the 
victorious  Europeans,  dispersed  themselves 
among  the  neighbouring  tribes,  and  lost  their 
existence  as  a  separate  people."    "  Thus  ter- 


minated a  struggle,  more  important  from  its 
consequences,  than  from  the  numbers  of  the 
combatants  or  the  celebrity  of  their  names.  On 
its  issue,  there  had  been  staked  no  less  than 
the  question,  whether  Christianity  and  civiliza- 
tion, or  paganism  and  barbarity,  should  prevail 
in  New  England." 

Grahame  possessed  some  skill  in  giving  a 
happy  turn  to  an  unhappy  subject.  He  could 
beat  the  old  Puritan  writers  at  that  game.  But 
they  excel  him  as  far  in  fidelity.  If  we  want 
to  know  precisely  the  motives  of  their  heroes, 
we  must  go  back  again  to  the  old  books.  The 
modern  polish  makes  smoother  reading,  but  the 
prominent  features  suffer  in  the  process.  In 
the  Iialtell  we  shall  find  them  in  high  relief. 

"  Doubtless  there  was  no  other  way  better  to 
chastise  the  insolence  of  these  insulting  homi- 
cides, than  a  sharp  war  pursued  with  dexterity 
and  speed.  Virginia,  our  mother  plantation, 
and  for  her  precedent  a  rule,  hath  taught  us 
what  to  do  in  these  difficulties.  Forewarned, 
forearmed.  They  were  endangered  by  their 
friendship  and  peace;  secured,  by  their  enmity 
and  war,  with  the  natives.  From  these  experi- 
ments shall  now  the  inhabitants  of  those  two 
sister  lands  beat  out  unto  themselves  an  armour 
of  proof,  and  lay  a  sure  foundation  to  their 
future  happiness."  Now,  the  Puritans  "are 
dispersed  securely  in  their  plantations,  sixty 
miles  along  the  coast,  and  within  the  land  also, 
along  some  small  creeks  and  rivers ;  and  are 
assured  of  their  peace  by  killing  the  barbarians, 
better  than  our  English  Virginians  were,  by 
being  killed  by  them.  For  having  once  terri- 
fied them,  by  severe  exaction  of  just  revenge, 
they  shall  never  hear  of  more  harm  from  them  ; 
except  (perhaps)  the  killing  of  a  man  or  two  at 
his  work,  upon  advantage."  "  Nay,  they  shall 
have  those  brutes  their  servants,  theirselves, 
either  willingly  or  of  necessity  ;  and  docible 
enough,  if  not  obsequious."  "Mercy  mars  all 
sometimes ;  severe  justice  must  now  and  then 
fake  place.  The  long  forbeai*ance  and  too 
much  lenity  of  the  English  toward  the  Virgi- 
nian savages,  had  like  to  have  been  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  whole  plantation.  These  barbarians 
(ever  treacherous)  abuse  the  goodness  of  those 
that  condescend  to  their  rudeness  and  imperfec- 
tions." Yet  this  very  author,  at  the  beginning 
of  his  book,  tells  us,  that  the  Indians  had,  from 
the  commencement,  "  been  very  loving  and 
friendly.  So  that  much  hath  been  written  of 
their  civility  and  peaceful  conversation,  until 
this  year."  But  his  zeal  to  defend  the  Pequod 
war  had  possibly  impaired  his  memory. 

(To  be  continued.) 

From  Chambers'  Edinburgh  Journal. 

Extracts  from  the  Life  of  Ileinrich  Zscholdte. 

Having  been  left  an  orphan  "  he  was  coldly 
and  carelessly  treated,  thrust  about  from  one 
member  of  his  family  to  another  as  a  useless 
incumbrance,  and  forced  into  a  sort  of  an- 
tagonism with  them,  or  thrown  back  upon  his 
own  impulses.  '  I  was  obliged  to  accustom 
myself  to  my  solitary  condition,  and  to  seek 
my  best  employment  in  the  delusions  of  imagi- 
nation. Thus  forsaken  by  all,  I  first  began 
clearly  to  understand  that  I  was  an  orphan, 
supported  indeed  by  the  interests  of  my  paren- 
tal inheritance,  but  the  most  useless  and  super- 


fluous being  on  earth.  This  estranged  man- 
kind from  me,  and  me  from  mankind  :  I  was 
alone  in  the  world.  The  consciousness  of  my 
separation  from  others,  only  increased  and 
embittered  my  intense  longing  for  sympathy 
and  affection.  Without  jealousy,  yet  not  with- 
out a  secret  bitterness  of  feeling,  have  I  often 
stood  by  when  one  of  my  companions  enjoyed 
the  praises  and  smiles  of  a  father,  or  the  em- 
braces and  kisses  of  a  mother.  Me  no  one 
pressed  to  his  bosom  ;  my  tears  were  dried  by 
no  loving  hand  ;  and  every  reproach,  which  to 
other  children  is  sweetened  by  the  conscious- 
ness of  their  parents'  affection,  fell  upon  me 
with  unmingled  bitterness.  Now  first  the 
death  of  my  father  became  to  me  a  quite  infi- 
nite loss.  I  eagerly  endeavoured  to  recall  to 
memory  his  slightest  actions,  his  most  insigni- 
ficant words  and  looks.  I  longed  to  die,  and 
be  with  him  once  more.  Often  1  left  my  bed 
at  night,  and  lay  weeping  on  my  knees,  implo- 
ring my  father  to  appear  to  me  at  Jeast  once 
again.  Then  I  waited  with  breathless  awe, 
and  gazed  around  to  see  his  spirit;  and  when 
no  spirit  came,  I  returned  sobbing  inconsola- 
bly  to  my  bed,  while  I  murmured  reproach- 
fully, '  Thou,  too,  best  darling  father,  dost  not 
care  about  me  any  longer  !" ' 

"  At  a  school  to  which  he  was  sent,  the  only 
pupil  who  studied  the  Latin  language  was  the 
pedagogue's  favourite.  '  Whenever  there  was 
anything  to  be  seen  in  the  streets — rope-dan- 
cers, soldiers,  puppet  shows,  dancing  bears  or 
monkeys — this  favourite  alone  was  invariably 
allowed  to  leave  the  school  room,  on  asking 
permission  in  Latin.  I,  who  had  not  yet  got 
beyond  the  catechism,  could  not  resist  this 
powerful  attraction,  and  resolved- to  become 
master  of  the  magic  spell.  Its  little  possessor 
in  vain  represented  to  me  the  length  and  diffi- 
culty of  the  way,  through  an  endless  wilder- 
ness of  declensions,  adjectives,  pronouns,  and 
conjugations..  Undaunted,  I  traversed  the  hard 
and  thorny  path  from  Mensa  to  Audio,  and,  at 
the  first  opportunity,  not  without  fear  and 
trembling,  I  stammered  out  my  conjuring  for- 
mula. The  schoolmaster,  amazed  at  my  sud- 
den learning,  examined  me  incredulously,  in 
various  ways ;  at  length,  satisfied  of  my  ac- 
quisition, he  praised  my  perseverance,  prophe- 
sying that  something  might  be  made  of  me, 
and  formally  declaring  me  his  second  Latei- 
ner,  with  all  rights  and  privileges  thereunto 
appertaining.' " 

When  about  18  years  of  age,  on  returning 
to  the  scenes  of  his  childhood,  the  following 
incident  occurred  : — 

"  As  night  drew  on,  I  stopped  at  an  inn 
in  the  village  of  Grabow.  As  I  entered 
the  parlour,  darkened  by  the  evening  twi- 
light, I  was  suddenly  wrapped  in  an  unexpect- 
ed embrace,  and  pressed  to  a  warm .  female 
heart ;  while,  amid  showers  of  kisses  and  tears, 
I  heard  these  words — '  Oh,  my  child,  my  dear 
child  !'  Although  I  knew,  of  course,  that  this 
greeting  was  not  for  me,  yet  the  motherly  em- 
brace seemed  to  me  the  herald  of  better  days, 
the  beautiful  welcome  to  a  newer,  warmer 
world.  Let  my  reader  put  himself  in  my/ 
place,  and  imagine  the  feelings  of  a  poor  young 
orphan,  who  had  never  been  folded  to  one  lov- 
ing heart  since  his  father's  death,  and  to  whom 
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for  ten  long  melancholy  years,  caresses  and 
tender  words  had  been  utterly  unknown !  A 
sweet  trembling  passed  over  me,  as  I  felt  my- 
self folded  in  that  warm  embrace.  The  illu- 
sion vanished  when  lighted  candles  were 
brought  into  the  room.  The  modest  hostess 
started  from  me  in  some  consternation  ;  then, 
looking  at  me  with  silent  embarrassment,  she 
told  mc  that  my  age  and  height  exactly  corres- 
ponded to  those  of  her  son,  whom  she  expect- 
ed home  that  night  from  a  distant  school.  As 
her  son  did  not  arrive  that  night,  she  tended 
and  served  me  with  a  loving  cordiality,  as  if 
to  make  amends  to  herself  for  the  disappoint- 
ment of  her  son's  absence.  The  dainties  which 
she  had  prepared  for  him  with  her  own  hands 
she  now  bestowed  upon  me,  and  my  healthy 
boyish  appetite  did  ample  justice  to  their  mer- 
its. Nor  did  her  kindness  end  here.  She 
packed  up  a  supply  of  dainty  provisions  for  me 
the  next  day,  procured  me  a  place  in  a  dili- 
gence to  Schwerin,  wrapt  me  up  carefully 
against  frost  and  rain,  and  dismissed  me  with 
tender  admonitions  and  motherly  farewells. 
She  refused  to  impoverish  my  scanty  purse  by 
taking  any  payment  for  my  night's  lodging, 
but  she  did  not  refuse  a  grateful  kiss,  which  at 
parting  I  placed  upon  her  cheek.  Yet  all  this 
kindness  was  bestowed  not  on  me,  but  on  the 
image  of  her  absent  son.  Such  is  a  mother's 
heart." 


African  Slave  Trade,  1843-4. 

Extracted  from  the  Anti-slavery  Reporter,  July  9th 
i  and  August  6th,  1845. 

The  annual  papers  relating  to  the  Slave 
Trade  having  been  laid  before  Parliament  at  a 
much  earlier  period  than  usual,  we  are  enabled 
to  give  our  readers  a  condensed  view  of  the  ex- 
tent of  the  nefarious  traffic  during  the  years 
1843-4. 

.From  the  extracts  we  shall  make  from  the 
reports  of  the  Slave  Trade  Commissioners, 
addressed  to  Lord  Aberdeen,  it  will  appear 
that  the  Slave  Trade  has  rather  increased  than 
decreased  during  the  time  specified. 

SIERRA.  LEONE. 

"The  total  number  of  vessels  adjudicated 
during  the  year  has  been  thirteen,  twelve  of 
which  proved  cases  of  condemnation,  and  one 
was  restored.  Eight  hundred  and  eight  slaves 
were  emancipated  during  the  year,  of  whom 
eight  hundred  and  five  were  registered  here. 
The  total  number  of  vessels  adjudicated  by  the 
Mixed  Commissions  since  their  establishment 
in  this  Colony  in  1819  up  to  the  present  date, 
is  four  hundred  and  seventy-one.  Of  this 
number  twenty-four  were  cases  of  restoration  to 
the  claimants.  During  the  same  pnriod,  there 
bave  been  emancipated  in  these  Courts  sixty- 
one  thousand  and  eighty  five  slaves,  of  whom 
only  fifty-three  thousand  four  hundred  and 
twenty-one  have  been  registered  here.  Of  the 
thirteen  vessels  which  were  adjudicated  by  the 
Mixed  Commission  Courts  during  this  year, 
only  two  had  slaves  on  board,  namely,  Faria 
and  Temerario.  The  first  shipped  her  human 
cargo  at  Lagos,  and  the  latter  at  Cape  Lopez. 
When  detained  both  were  found  to  be  Brazil- 
ian vessels.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  thirteen 
slave-trading  vessels,  which  sailed  from  dif- 


ferent ports  in  Brazil  to  mere  nominal  ports  in 
other  places,  found  their  way  to  this  coast. 
Eleven  were  regular  Brazilian  vessels  ;  one 
was  Spanish  but  captured  under  Brazilian  co- 
lours; the  other  one  was  Portuguese.  All  were 
to  have  returned  with  their  cargoes  of  slaves  to 
Brazil.    The  eleven  Brazilian  vessels  encased 
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in  the  slave  traffic  were  all  except  two,  cases  of 
equipment.  The  Spanish  and  Portuguese  ves- 
sels were  also  cases  of  equipment. 

"It  is  scarcely  possible  to  name  the  exact  i 
ports  of  the  coasts  to  which  these  thirteen  ves- 
sels were  really  destined,  and  we  can  only  as- 
sign a  probable  locality  to  them  from  the 
places  in  which  they  were  detained,  by  her 
Majesty's  cruisers.  Adopting  this  as  our  best 
guide,  it  appears  that  of  the  eleven  Brazilian 
vessels,  six  -were  destined  to  the  slave  ports 
within  five  degrees  north  of  the  Equator,  four 
of  them  to  the  African  coast  within  eight  de- 
grees south,  and  one  to  Quillemane  on  the 
east  coast  of  Africa.  The  Spanish  vessel  was  de- 
tained sailing,  under  the  Brazilian  flag,  off  Ca- 
binda ;  and  the  Portuguese  prize  was  seized  in 
latitude  6  deg.  35  sec.  South,  and  longitude  10 
deg.  10  sec.  West.  There  arc  at  present  four 
cases  before  the  Courts,  two  of  which  had 
slaves  on  board. 

"  From  the  foregoing  statement,  your  lord- 
ship will  perceive  that,  unhappily  for  the  cause 
of  humanity,  the  slave  trade  has  greatly  in- 
creased during  the  year  1843,  and  when  we 
consider  that  many  Portuguese  vessels,  of 
whose  numbers  we  have  no  account,  must  have 
been  sent  for  adjudication  to  the  new  Mixed 
Commission  Court  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
the  increase  will  be  greater. 

"  During  the  year  just  closed,  the  slave  trade 
in  this  neighbourhood  has  been  most  success- 
fully and  extensively  carried  on.  At  the  Galli- 
nas  the  slave  trading  establishments  have 
been  all  restored,  and  are  in  active  operation. 
The  notorious  Pedro  Blanco  has  lately  re- 
turned from  Havanna  in  an  American  vessel 
called  the  Elsinore,  to  the  Gallinas,  with  a 
full  cargo  of  slave-trading  merchandise,  partic- 
ularly slave  equipment  articles.  We  beg  re- 
spectfully to  draw  your  lordship's  attention  to 
the  manner  in  which  the  slgve-trading  vessels 
are  supplied  with  coppers,  shackles,  bolts, 
handcuffs,  chains,  &c,  nearly  the  whole  of 
which  are  brought  to  the  coast  in  perfect  safe- 
ty, on  freight,  under  the  American  flag; 
other  merchandizes  for  carrying  on  that  in- 
human traffic  are  also  supplied  by  both  Ameri- 
can and  British  vessels.  The  resident  slave 
dealers"  purchase  their  required  trade  goods 
from  the  British  and  Americans,  for  which 
they  pay  bills  on  London,  or  in  specie.  This 
at  once  accounts  for  the  absence  of  cargoes  in 
all  the  captured  slavers  during  the  past  year. 

"  During  the  year  just  ended  we  have  heard 
of  numerous  cargoes  of  slaves,  having  been 
shipped  at  Bissno,  Rio  Pongas  and  Gallinas  ; 
and  within  the  last  six  weeks  the  brig  Vol  ad  or 
actually  embarked  six  hundred  slaves  at  Sher- 
bro,  nearly  adjoining  this  colony,  The  Vola- 
dor  has  been  chased  six  times  by  her  Majesty's 
brig  Ferret,  off* the  Gallinas,  from  which  place 
her  cargo  of  slaves  were  marched  overland  to 
Sherbro,  and  there  embarked.  The  brig  Clio, 
condemned  in  the  British  and  Brazilian  Court 


in  March  last,  was  bought  at  auction  here  by 
Pillegrin,  a  foreigner,  and  cleared  out  for  Cape 
do  Verdes  and  Cadiz,  but  proceeded  no  farther 
than  the  former  place,  where  she  was  permit- 
led  to  fit  out  for  a.  slave-voyage,  and  she  then 
returned  to  the  Rio  Pongas  about  two  months 
ago,  embarked  four  hundred  and  ninety  slaves, 
and  got  safe  off  with  them.  Last  week  we 
learned  that  a  large  brig,  armed  with  six  guns, 
succeeded  in  getting  away  with  one  thousand 
slaves  on  board,  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Whydah. 

The  number  of  slaves  adjudicated  during  the 
nine  months  ending  September  1844,  was  nine- 
teen, having  on  board  at  the  time  of  capture, 
fifteen  hundred  and  seventy-four  slaves.  Of 
these  ten  were  Brazilian,  one  Portuguese,  and 
eight  Spanish.  One  hundred  and  fifty-two 
slaves  died  between  capture  and  adjudication, 
and  fifteen  between  adjudication  and  registra- 
tion. The  Gallinas  appear  to  be  the  favourite 
resort  of  the  slavers,  from  the  organized  ar- 
rangements which  have  been  made  there,  and 
the  facility  with  which  the  human  cargoes  can 
be  shipped.  From  the  reports  we  learn  that  the 
notorious  Don  Pedro  Blanco  is  returned  to  the 
Gallinas.  He  took  thither  in  the  American 
brig  Elsinore  a  full  cargo  of  goods.  Among 
the  vessels  captured  was  the  San  Pedro,  alias 
Marinero. 

HAVANA. 

"  The  number  of  vessels  despatched  from 
Havana  in  1842,  suspected  of  being  engaged 
in  the  slave-trade,  was  three ;  one  Spanish, 
one  Portuguese,  and  one  American  :  the  num- 
ber of  vessels  which  arrived  during  the  year 
1843,  and  of  which  the  commissioners  obtained 
information,  was  nineteen  ;  of  these  thirteen 
landed  five  thousand  six  hundred  and  fifty 
slaves.  There  sailed  during  the  year  1643, 
suspected  of  being  engaged  in  the  slave-trade, 
twenty-three  vessels,  fourteen  of  which  were 
Spanish,  and  nine  American. 

"  Of  the  nineteen  arrivals  of  vessels  in  our 
list,  it  may  be  observed  that  eleven  have  oc- 
curred during  the  last  six  months,  when  expec- 
tations were  entertained  of  a  change  of  policy 
with  regard  to  the  connivance  as  to  the  trade, 
or  from  the  laxity  arising  from  the  unsettled 
state  of  public  affairs  in  Spain.  Yet  neverthe- 
less, on  the  whole,  we  do  not  suppose  more 
than  about  eight  thousand  negroes  have  been 
introduced  during  the  year,  which  would  give 
a  number  far  inferior  to  the  estimate  of  former 
years,  even  if  we  suppose  a  third  more  should 
be  added  to  those  reported  in  our  notices. 

"  In  reference  to  the  American  vessels,  the 
Commissioners  say  that  they  are  used  as  ten- 
ders for  '  carrying  out  equipments  and  other 
articles  for  the  African  market.' 

"  From  January  to  October  1844,  the  Com- 
missioners report  that  ten  vessels  had  sailed  sus- 
pected of  being  engaged  in  the  slave-trade,  and 
that  thirteen  had  arrived  and  safely  landed  six 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  thirty  slaves. 
They  state,  however,  the  great  difficulty  they 
find  in  obtaining  information  respecting  the 
movements  of  the  slavers,  and  intimate  that  it 
will  be  almost  impossible  in  future  to  gain  any 
intelligence  respecting  them,  '  as  every  day  af- 
fords fresh  proof  of  support  given  to  the  slave 
dealers  by  the  present  Captain-General,  and 
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other  authorities  of  the  island.'  It  is  now  a 
common  thing  to  see  Bozal  negroes  conducted 
*  along  the  high  road,'  and  '  in  open  day, 
through  the  streets,'  as  well  as  '  in  boats  in  the 
harbour,'  in  utter  defiance  of  the  laws.  Few 
vessels  are  now  cleared  out  for  the  coast  of 
Africa  ;  the  slave  dealers  disguise  their  desti- 
nation by  sending  them  ostensibly  to  Barcelo- 
na, Rio  de  Janerio,  &c.  In  one  of  their  re- 
ports (August  1844)  the  commissioners  observe, 
'  During  the  month,  we  regret  to  have  to  state 
that  we  hear  of  many  vessels  having  arrived 
from  the  coast  of  Africa,  though  we  cannot 
Jearn  all  the  particulars  we  could  wish,  from 
the  degree  of  constraint  under  which  this  com- 
munity is  now  held.'  To  show  the  character 
of  the  Captain-General,  O'Donnell,  and  how 
little  is  to  be  expected  from  him,  we  give  the 
following  quotation  from  the  reports  of  one  of 
the  Commissioners.  In  September  1844,  he 
writes  : — 

"  '  Within  the  last  few  days  I  am  informed 
from  a  quarter  on  which  I  can  rely,  that  the 
Captain-General  declared,  at  one  of  his  evening 
tertullias,  that  he  considered  the  animadver- 
sions passed  on  him  by  the  British  Ministry  as 
a  great  honour,  inasmuch  as  it  was  a  proof 
that  he  had  consulted  the  honour  and  interests 
of  Spain,  rather  than  yielded  to  the  selfish  poli- 
cy of  England.  He  added,  it  is  also  said,  that 
he  would  only  pursue  what  course  he  thought 
proper,  and,  if  the  Spanish  Government  would 
not  sanction  it,  they  might  relieve  him  ;  and 
that  he  has  written  saying,  that,  if  Spain  wish- 
ed to  preserve  the  island,  the  trade  in  negroes 
must  be  continued,  because,  if  it  were  not,  the 
negro  race  would  in  ten  years  become  so  di- 
minished, that  nothing  could  prevent  the  whites 
from  asserting  their  independence.  This  opin- 
ion used  also  to  be  maintained  by  General 
Tacon  ;  and  both,  I  believe,  learned  it  from 
Don  Joaquin  Gomez,  who  has  so  long  and  so 
successfully  carried  on  the  trade  that  he  de- 
fends it  unscrupulously  as  patriotism,  or  even 
a  higher  virtue.' " 

It  may  be  suspected  that  the  Captain-General 
is  also  influenced  by  another  motive,  for  we 
learn  not  only  that  he  was  '  in  direct  commu- 
nication with  the  slave  dealers,'  but  that  he  ex- 
pected to  receive  'not  less  than  £10,000  at 
least'  on  '  six  thousand  negroes,'  the  arrival  of 
which  was  expected. 

"  Among  the  most  successful  vessels  em- 
ployed in  the  slave  trade  we  particularly  no- 
tice the  Palmyra  Segunda,  belonging  to  a  weal- 
thy association  of  slave  traders  at  Havana, 
known  under  the  firm  of  Don  Pedro  Blanco 
and  Co.  '  With  regard  to  this  vessel,'  say 
the  Commissioners,  '  making,  as  she  has  done, 
four  successful  voyages  in  the  course  of  twelve 
months,  we  are  led  to  fear  not  only  that  she 
has  the  direct  support  of  this  Government,  but 
also  correspondences  and  resorts  on  the  coast 
of  Africa  beyond  the  reach  of  her  Majesty's 
cruisers.  This  vessel  usually  lands  from  eight 
hundred  to  eleven  hundred  negroes  each  trip.' 
Subsequently  to  this  report,  (July,  1844)  they 
observe  '  that  the  slave  vessel  Palmyra  Segun- 
da, which  has  made  so  many  successful  voy- 
ages from  Africa  with  large  cargoes  of  slaves, 
has  returned  with  another,  and  landed  them  on 
this  coast,  in  number  about  twelve  hundred.' 


THE  FRIEND. 


Again  they  say  (Sept.,  1844)  'the  Palmyra 
Segunda  arrived  on  the  14th  August,  and 
landed  a  cargo  of  upwards  of  six  hundred  ne- 
groes at  Charera,  a  creek  only  one  league 
from  this  .  city'  (Havana).  No  slaver  was 
condemned  in  the  Mixed  Commission  Court  of 
Havana  during  the  last  year. 

RIO  DE  JANEIRO. 

"  From  the  analysis  of  the  traffic  in  slaves 
forwarded  by  her  Majesty's  Commissioners  at 
Rio  de  Janeiro  to  Lord  Aberdeen,  we  learn  that 
during  the  year  1843,  47  vessels  sailed  from 
that  port  for  the  coast  of  Africa ;  and  that  the 
arrivals  were  fifteen'showing  the  total  number 
of  slave  adventures  between  Rio  de  Janeiro  and 
Africa  to  have  been  sixty-two  vessels.  By  a 
return,  however,  which  accompanied  the  analy- 
sis, we  learn  that  it  had  come  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  commissioners  that  thirty-seven  slavers 
had  successfully  landed  their  cargoes  within 
the  province  of  Rio  during  the  year  1843, 
having  on  board  fourteen  thousand  eight  hund- 
red and  ninety-one  slaves,  twelve  cargoes  of 
which  were  from  Angola,  six  from  Cabinda, 
one  from  Congo,  seven  from  Benguela,  three 
from  Ajuda,  three  from  Mina,  one  from  Ambiz 
one  from  Gabao,  and  three  from  Quillimane. 
But  they  add,  '  The  total  number  of  slaves  as 
shown  by  the  present  return  is  not  one-half  of 
the  actual  number  successfully  imported.  We 
are  assured  that  nearly  forty  thousand  have 
been  landed  in  these  provinces  within  the  period.' 
They  attribute  this  state  of  things  '  to  the  con- 
tinued encouragement  and  protection  afforded 
by  the  Brazilian  administration  to  all  slaving 
adventures.' 

"  The  number  of  vessels  which  cleared  out 
from  Rio  to  the  coast  of  Africa,  from  the  1st 
of  January  to  the  the  30th  of  September,  1844, 
was  241  ;  arrivals  11.  From  Bahia  during  the 
same  period,  cleared  out,  41  vessels  ;  arrivals, 
25.  From  Pernambuco,  from  1st  January  to 
31st  March,  1844,  cleared  out,  4  ;  arrivals,  5. 

"The  British  Consul  at  Bahia  says,  '  Your 
lordships  will  perceive  that  nearly  three  thou- 
sand slaves  have  been  landed  in  this  vicinity 
during  the  last  three  months,  (September, 
1844,)  besides  others  of  whom  accounts  may 
not  have  reached  the  consulate.'  The  Consul 
at  Pernambuco  writes — '  As  respects  the  traf- 
fic in  slaves,  your  lordship  will  perceive  that 
seven  vessels  have  sailed  for  the  coast  of  Africa 
from  this  port,  six  have  arrived  thence,  and 
eleven  hundred  and  fifteen  slaves  landed  in  the 
province  during  the  past  year'  (1843.)  In  re- 
ference to  one  of  the  slavers,  the  Garrapes, 
the  Consul  states  that  she  '  was  run  on  shore  at 
Porto  dos  Gallinas,  and  ultimately  destroyed  ; 
she  is  reported  to  have  left  the  coast  with  three 
hundred  and  fifty  slaves,  of  which  one  hundred 
and  sixty  died  during  the  passage,  from  the 
leaky  state  of  the  vessel  and  other  causes  ;  six- 
ty (all  children)  were  drowned,  or  killed,  by  a 
heavy  lurch  of  the  vessel  when  she  grounded  ; 
the  remainder,  one  hundred  and  thirty  in  num- 
ber, were  landed  in  a  weakly  state,  and  hurried 
into  this  city,  under  very  suspicious  circum- 
stances.' In  reference  to  another  slaver,  he 
observes,  '  Intelligence  reached  this  yesterday 
of  the  total  loss  of  a  Brazilian  patacho,  with 
about  three  hundred  slaves  on  board,  at  a  spot 
called  Toboado.    It   is  supposed  the  vessel 


struck  on  a  reef  in  the  course  of  the  night,  and 
that  every  soul  on  board  perished." 

Such  is  the  general  view  presented  by  the 
slave-trade  papers  of  the  present  year  of  the  ex- 
tent of  the  slave  trade.  Appalling,  however, 
as  it  is,  it  by  no  means  conveys  an  adequate 
idea  of  the  enormous  evil.  The  demand  for 
slaves  is  still  excessive,  and  the  traffic  is  most 
lucrative.  One  successful  voyage  will  cover  the 
loss  of  three  failures.  Yet  we  firmly  believe  it 
will  terminate — that  slavery  itself  will  be  abol- 
ished— and  that  the  children  of  Africa  will  yet 
in  the  ordering  of  Divine  Providence,  be  per- 
mitted to  enjoy  freedom  with  the  rest  of  the  hu- 
man race,  and  receive  a  large  compensation -for 
the  cruel  wrongs  and  injustice  which  have  for 
so  many  centuries  been  inflicted  upon  them. 


WHAT  CONSTITUTES  A  CHURCH  ? 

What  is  a  Church  ? — Let  truth  and  reason  speak, 
And  they  will  say,  The  faithful,  pure  and  meek, 
From  every  fold,  the  one  selected  race, 
Of  all  communions,  and  in  every  place. — Cbaebe. 

What  constitutes  a  Church  ? 
Not  Roman  basilic  or  Gothic  pile, 
With  fretted  roof,  tall  spire,  and  long  drawn  aisle : 

These  only  mock  thy  search  ; 
Fantastic  sepulchres,  when  all  is  said : 
Seek  not  the  living  church  among  the  dead. 

What  is  a  church  indeed  ? 
Not  triple  hierarchy  or  throned  priest, 
The  stolen  trappings  of  the  Roman  Beast, 

Altar,  or  well  sung  creed — 
Rites  magical,  to  lead,  not  sanctify, 
Nor  aught  that  lulls  the  ear  or  lures  the  eye. 

A  band  of  faithful  men 
Met  for  God's  worship-  in  an  upper  room, 
Or,  canopied  by  midnight's  starry  dome, 

On  hill  side  or  lone  glen, 
To  hear  the  counsels  of  his  holy  word, 
Pledged  to  each  other,  and  their  common  Lord  ; — 

These,  few  as  they  may  be, 
Compose  a  Church,  such  as,  in  pristine  age, 
Defied  the  tyrant's  steel,  the  bigot's  rage  ; 

For,  where  but  two  or  three, 
What'er  the  place,  in  faith's  communion  meet, 
There,  with  Christ's  presence,  is  a  church  complete. 

JOSIAH  CoNDER. 


WHERE  SHALL  I  SPEND  ETERNITY? 

A  female  hand  had  written  on  a  card,  and  placed  it 
on  the  top  of  an  hour  glass,  the  following  simple  verse. 
It  was  when  the  flowers  were  in  their  highest  glory: — 

"  To  think  of  summers  yet  to  come 

That  I  am  not  to  see ! 
To  think  a  weed  is  yet  to  bloom 

From  dust  that  I  shall  be !" 

The  next  morning  she  found  the  following  lines,  in 
pencil,  on  the  back  of  the  same  card.  Well  would  it 
be  if  all  would  ponder  upon  the  question, — act  in  view 
of,  and  make  preparations  for,  an  unknown  state  of 

existence : — 

"To  think  when  heaven  and  earth  are  fled, 

And  times  and  seasons  o'er, 
When  all  that  can  die  shall  be  dead, 

That  I  must  die  no  more  ! 
Oh,  where  will  then  my  portion  be  ? 
Where  shall  I  spend  eternity  ?" 

Wool  in  the  United  States. — The  amount 
of  Wool  to  be  clipped  in  the  United  Stales,  in 
1846,  is  estimated  at  140,000,000  lbs.  The 
home  demand  at  110,000,000  lbs.,  leaving  a 
surplus  for  export,  of  30,000,000  lbs.  The 
average  value,  if  based  on  half  blood  merino, 
is  about  25  cts.  per  lb.,  or  $36,666,666.66  at 
the  present  ruling  prices. 


THE  FRIEND. 
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For  "The  Friend. 

Notes  on  Natural  History. 
No.  6. 

THE  TAILOR  BEE. 

One  of  our  friends  witnessed  an  interesting 
spectacle  a  few  days  since,  which  he  described 
to  us  nearly  as  follows  :  "As  I  was  working 
down  in  the  garden,  I  saw  a  bee  looking  around 
our  daily  rose-bush.  I  thought  at  first  it  was 
a  honey-bee,  though  it  looked  rather  longer, 
and  stooped  down  to  my  work  again ;  but  pre- 
sently I  heard  a  clipping  like  a  pair  of  shears, 
and  looked  up,  and  there  the  little  thing  was 
cutting  out  a  circular  piece  from  a  leaf  larger 
than  a  fip-penny-bit.  It  had  the  completcst 
pair  of  little  scissors  fastened  to  its  head,  and 
ran  round  the  leaf  with  them,  as  fast  as  any 
could  do  with  scissors,  at  least  of  that  size,  and 
was  off* carrying  the  piece,  dangling  below  it." 
We  have  since  made  some  search  for  the  nests 
of  these  leaf-cutting  bees,  but  have  not  succeed- 
ed in  finding  any  of  them,  though  one  of  our 
number  met  with  one  a  year  or  two  ago  nicely 
rolled  up  in  a  leaf  of  the  creeper  that  runs  up 
the  house. 

SILK-WORMS. 

When  first  hatched,  they  are  about  the  size 
of  the  smallest  kind  of  ants  that  we  see  along 
he  paths.  The  egg  which  is  no  larger  than  a 
small  pin-head,  is  of  a  blueish  colour,  though 
ifter  the  worm  has  come  out,  it  is  while  and 
ransparent.  The  shell  appears  to  be  brittle, 
is  it  will  crack  with  a  slight  cracking  noise, 
>n  the  application  of  a  gentle  pressure.  Im- 
mediately after  the  worms  are  hatched,  it  is 
lecessary  to  lay  over  them  some  mulberry 
eaves,  on  which  they  live.  They  gradually 
ncrease  in  size,  until  they  are  more  than  two 
nches  in  length,  and  one  quarter  of  an  inch  in 
hickness.  When  they  have  obtained  their 
bll  size,  they  begin  to  spin,  which  is  generally 
lone,  between  the  leaves  of  a  sprig  or  some- 
hing  of  the  kind  put  up  for  the  purpose.  They 
irst  spin  some  irregular  lines  to  keep  the  co- 
oon  in  its  place,  and  then  commence  spinning 
he  cocoon  itself,  which  is  about  the  size  of  a 
jrtle's  egg.  It  takes  them  a  day  or  two  to 
nish  these,  and  then  if  kept  in  a  proper  situa- 
on,  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  the  worm 
i  changed  into  a  beautiful  white  miller,  which 
loistens  one  end  of  the  cocoon  with  a  brown 
quid,  and  thus  makes  its  way  out.  After 
urging,  the  moths  live  but  a  few  days.  The 
male  lays  from  30  to  50  eggs.  If  these  are 
ept  in  a  cool  place,  they  will  not  hatch  until 
le  following  spring. 


THE   OAK  PRTJNER. 

Our  attention  has  been  directed  to  the  small 
Tibs  of  different  species  of  oaks,  which  are 
ing  in  considerable  numbers  about  the  woods, 
id  hanging  loosely  to  the  trees.  On  examin- 
g  one  of  those  that  had  fallen,  we  found  that 
e  mischief  was  occasioned  by  a  small  grub 
hich  had  eaten  its  way  into  the  wood  and 
ong  the  centre  of  the  branch.  It  had  then 
it  the  branch  off  by  eating  away  all  the  wood 

the  place  where  the  branch  broke,  leaving 
ly  the  bark  to  sustain  it,  which  was  too  weak 


to  hold  it  long.  The  worm  had  then  retreated 
into  the  hollow  wood,  and  blocked  up  the  hole 
with  small  shavings,  so  as  to  form  a  snug  and 
secure  home  for  itself.  After  liilling  to  the 
ground,  they  still  continue  eating  into  ihe 
branch,  as  we  proved  by  collecting  and  ex 
amining  some  of  the  branches.  We  observed 
the  grubs  coming  to  the  small  openings  they 
had  left,  and  casting  out  the  little  rounded  pel 
lets  of  the  indigestible  parts  of  the  wood  they 
had  eaten.  When  the  branches  were  left  un- 
disturbed for  a  few  days,  quite  a  pile  of  these 
fragments  were  accumulated  round  the  orifices 
We  have  found  them  in  a  barren  oak  that 
grows  on  barren  ridge. 


A  year  or  two  ago,  when  the  roses  were  in 
bloom,  we  observed  large  quantities  of  small 
beetles,  with  long  legs  and  strong  claws,  which 
moved  about  in  an  awkward  manner.  They 
frequented  the  rosebushes  in  great  numbers,  and 
devoured  the  petals  of  the  flowers,  which  ap- 
peared to  be  their  principal  subsistence.  So 
troublesome  were  they  in  this  way,  that  the 
owners  of  rosebushes  considered  them  as  quite 
a  nuisance,  and  some  of  the  more  enterprising 
florists,  went  round  at  several  different  times, 
and  collected  nearly  a  quart  of  them,  which 
were  all  drowned.  We  observed  them  on  other 
plants,  besides  the  rosebushes,  but  in  every 
case  they  appeared  to  feed  on  the  flowers  only 
The  thick  white  petals  of  the  Magnolia  blossom 
were  particular  favourites,  and  before  they 
were  fully  opened,  the  bugs  would  make  their 
way  into  the  interior  of  the  blossom,  and  there 
feed  at  their  ease. 

We  found  them  feeding  on  the  flowers  of  the 
Ailanthus,  or  tallow  tree,  and  the  ground  be 
neath  was  thickly  strewn  with  their  dead  bodies. 
We  broke  off  a  branch  to  which  several  were 
adhering,  and  brought  it  into  the  house,  to  see 
what  would  become  of  the  bugs.  In  the  course 
of  a  day  or  two,  one  was  lying  dead  on  the 
table  below  the  branch,  and  the  others  had  dis- 
appeared. Whether  these  bugs  died  of  old 
age,  or  whether  the  flowers  of  the  Ailanthus 
have  poisonous  properties  which  occasioned 
their  death,  we  are  not  able  to  say.  It  is  a 
point  which  we  hope  will  be  yet  investigated. 


HORNETS  NEST. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  summer  a  small 
hornets'  nest  was  discovered  on  one  of  the 
currant  bushes  in  the  garden,  within  a  few 
inches  of  the  ground.  As  the  bush  they  had 
selected  was  well  laden  with  berries,  it  soon 
attracted  the  attention  of  one  of  our  boys,  who 
commenced  picking,  without  noticing  the  colony 
on  the  lower  branches,  and  was  soon  rewarded 
for  his  carelessness  by  being  stung.  The  nest 
having  been  soon  found,  other  boys  who  wan- 
dered into  the  neighbourhood  and  were  not  in 
the  secret,  were  directed  to  the  bush  as  a  full 
one,  by  some  of  the  more  mischievous  of  the 
urchins,  yet  most  of  them  became  aware^f  the 
danger  in  time  to  escape  unhurt.  The  berries 
remained  unpulled,  and  were  still  hanging  in 
considerable  number  on  the  branches  late  in 
the  season. 

The  attention  of  the  family  having  been 


drawn  to  the  nest,  thev  made  numerous  obscr- 
vations  upon  it.  They  found  that  when  undis- 
turbed the  hornets  would  permit  a  visiter  to  sit 
down  within  a  few  feet  of  them,  and  quietly 
inspect  their  proceedings.  It  was  very  inter- 
esting to  watch  them  building.  The  rnalerial 
used  is  a  species  of  paper  manufactured  from 
the  fibres  of  wood.  These  they  work  up  with 
their  jaws  into  a  pulp.  Many  of  you  know 
that  the  paper  manufactured  by  man  is  com- 
posed of  the  same  substance.  The  process 
consists  in  grinding  up  the  vegetable  fibre  with 
water  into  a  fine  pulp,  which  is  spread  by  vari- 
ous contrivances  into  thin  sheets,  from  which 
the  water  drains  off.  The  luxury  of  man  has 
led  to  various  improvements,  until  by  [he  aid 
of  Foudrinier  machines,  drying  cylinders,  cal- 
enders, &c,  we  have  the  beautiful  articles  now 
found  in  the  slationer's  shop  ;  but  the  hornet 
still  makes  the  same  kind  of  paper  that  his 
forefathers  did. 

The  nest  when  first  observed  was  about  as 
large  as  a  cantelope.    The  hornets  enlarged  it 
by  adding  successive  layers  on  the  outside, 
separated  from  each  other  by  a  space  varying 
from  ^  to  \  an  inch.    These  layers  did  not  ex- 
tend regularly  and  uninterruptedly  from  top  to 
bottom,  but  were  comparatively  short  and  numer- 
ous, so  as  to  form  many  separate  cells  or  cavi- 
ties of  an  irregular  shape.    We  many  times 
watched  the  hornets  while  making  them.  A 
hornet  would  come,  holding  in  his  jaws  a  lump 
of  the  pulp  before  described,  about  the  size  of  a 
large  grain  of  shot.    Having  selected  a  place 
to  commence,  he  would  stick  the  pulp  against 
the  nest,  and  walk  backwards,  spreading  the 
pulp  in  a  narrow  line  along  the  nest  as  far  as 
it  would  reach.    He  would  then  return  to  the 
place  of  beginning,  and  travel  backwards  along 
the  line,  widening  it  out  by  working  it  between 
his  jaws.    This  would  be  repeated  a  third  and 
a  fourth  time,  until  the  insect  would  be  satisfied 
with  its  thinness  and  smoothness,  when  it  would 
go  off  for  more  building  materials.    The  next 
comer  would  apply  his  burden  to  the  outer 
edge  of  the  foundation  thus  laid,  and  thus  the 
work  would  go  on  to  ils  completion.    It  was 
very  easy  to  distinguish  by  the  shades  of  col- 
our, the  successive  additions  that  had  been 
made  to  the  layers,  and  indeed,  they  are  per- 
fectly visible  in  the  fragments  of  the  nest  which 
remain.    Sometimes  there  would  be  five  or  six 
hornets  building  at  once  on  different  parts  of 
the  surface,  each  engaged  at  a  separate  layer. 
This  nest  by  these  successive  additions  became 
nearly  a  foot  in  diameter,  and   the  cavity 
within,  probably,  was  sufficiently  large  to  con- 
tain an  entire  nest  of  the  size  this  was  when 
first  discovered.    It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  the 
hornets  must  have  taken  the  old  coats  away 
from  the  interior,  while  they  were  adding  new 
ones  to  the  exterior.    We  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve they  were  too  economical  to  waste  the 
materials,  for  we  saw  them  coming  out  of  the 
nest  with  balls  of  pulp  in  their  mouths,  which 
they  forthwith  began  to  add  to  the  outer  layers. 
These  balls  of  pulp  we  supposed  thev  made 
from  the  inside  layers  they  were  removing. 

We  have  before  mentioned  that  the  hornets 
would  allow  us  to  come  very  near  them,  if  no 
hostile  symptoms  were  shown  ;  yet  they  were 
cautious  of  too  near  an  approach,  and  cca- 
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sionally  one  would  come'  and  buzz  round  and 
round,  as  if  reconnoitring  and  desirous  to  as- 
certain whether  a  friend  or  foe  was  inspecting 
them.  On  one  occasion  we  had  the  honour  of 
being  escorted  a  considerable  distance,  by  one 
that  flew  round  us,  while  we  were  retreating. 
Perhaps  it  would  have  been  well  for  this  indus- 
trious colony,  if  they  had  been  more  watchful 
and  suspicious;  it  might  have  saved  them  from 
the  cruel  disaster  that  befel  them  from  the  gar- 
dener. He  said  the  hornets  stung  him  while 
he  was  working,  and  therefore  he  determined 
to  destroy  them.  But  one  of  us  saw  him,  in- 
stead of  attending  to  his  work,  eating  currants 
off  of  the  bush.  No  wonder  then,  that  the  hor- 
nets came  out  upon  him  ;  and  the  suddenness 
with  which  he  rushed  down  the  bank  was  quite 
amusing,  and  showed  his  dread  of  the  foe.  We 
are  therefore  inclined  to  doubt  whether  he  had 
a  sufficient  reason  for  his  actions :  at  any  rate 
the  manner  in  which  he  effected  his  purpose, 
showed  that  he  was  afraid  to  come  to  a  fair 
fight.  But  we  will  give  the  account  of  the 
final  catastrophe,  as  related  by  one  of  our 
friends.  "  I  saw  the  gardener  last  evening  hoe- 
ino'  among  the  sweet  potatoes,  and  he  said  one 
of  the  hornets  had  bled  him  like  everything, 
and  he  intended  to  fix  them.  He  would  have 
destroyed  them  long  ago,  if  it  had  not  been  for 
J.  This  morning  I  went  down  again,  and  the 
nest  was  all  lying  in  fragments.  1  said  to  him, 
'What's  this?'  '  Oh  !  I  did  it,'  he  said.  '  1  got 
a  plug  of  grass  last  night  and  stuffed  it  in  the 
hole,  and  intended  to  cut  off  the  branch  and 
carry  it  away.  The  plug  was  most  too  small, 
but  they  could'nt  get  out.  But  the  hornets 
that  were  out  began  to  come  back,  and  1  had 
to  run.  I  thought  I'd  kill  those  that  were  out, 
and  went  and  got  some  water.  The  hornets 
were  buzzing  about  the  hole,  and  I  dashed  the 
water  so  hard  that  it  drove  the  plug  in,  and 
those  inside  began  to  come  out,  and  then  they 
were  too  hard  for  me.  I  went  down  this  morn- 
ing, and  ihey  were  coming  out  of  a  hole  in  the 
top,  and  I  gave  it  one  kick  and  ran.'" 

Such  is  the  history  of  this  nest,  which  has 
afforded  us  matter  both  of  interest  and  infor- 
mation. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  next  nest 
the  gardener  discovers,  may  contain  so  cross  a 
colony  that  he  will  be  afraid  to  venture  within 
kicking  distance. 


Address  of  the  Women  of  Exeter. 

The  friendly  address  of  the  undersigned  Wo- 
men, inhabitants  of  the  City  of  Exeter,  in 
England,  to  the  Women  of  the  City  of  Phi- 
ladelphia, and  of  the  United  States  generally. 

Beloved  Friends  and  Sisters, 

The  suggestion  of  friendly  international  ad- 
dresses, in  order  to  deprecate  war  a'nd  create  a 
pacific  spirit,  having  been  extensively  approved 
and  its  adoption  pressed  upon  all  classes,  we 
trust  it  will  not  be  deemed  unseemly  in  Women 
to  seek,  by  the  same  means,  to  influence  their 
American  Sisters  in  the  cause  of  Religion  and 
Peace. 

It  may  not  be  within  our  province  to  judge 
of  the  merits  of  the  question  now  at  issue  be- 
tween our  respective  Governments,  but  we  must 
all  feel  how  greatly  to  be  dreaded  would  be  a 
resort  to  arms  on  any  subject.    Let  us  then, 


beloved  Sisters,  unite  together,  though  sepa-j 
rated  by  the  mighty  deep,  in  using  the  influence 
we  possess,  which  is  not  powerless  though 
exerted  chiefly  around  the  domestic  hearth  :  let 
us  seek  to  infuse  into  the  minds  of  our  hus- 
bands, our  fathers,  our  sons,  and  our  brothers, 
and  of  all  around  us,  a  spirit  of  amity  and  con- 
cord, whispering  peace  wherever  the  sounds  of 
discord  are  heard :  and  let  us,  as  mothers, 
watch  over  the  opening  minds  of  our  tender 
offspring,  and  point  out  to  them  that  the  way 
to  true  honour  is  not  through  fields  of  battle, 
but  through  the  enlightened  straight-forward 
course  of  justice  and  equity  prescribed  by  the 
Gospel  of  "  Peace  on  earth,  and  good  will 
towards  men." 

You  and  we  have  a  common  ancestry,  and 
are  bound  together  by  innumerable  ties  of  con- 
sanguinity and  mutual  interest ;  surely  then  we 
ought  to  be  united  in  the  bonds  of  Christian 
love.  How  shall  those  whose  interests  require 
the  maintenance  of  closest  friendship,  who 
ought  to  love  as  brethren,  meet  on  the  field  of 
battle  to  destroy  each  other ! 

Above  all,  let  us  unite  in  prayers  to  the 
Great  Lord  of  the  Universe,  who  turneth  the 
hearts  of  the  children  of  men,  that  He  will  dis- 
pose the  Rulers  of  both  countries  to  a  pacific 
ad  justment  of  their  national  differences,  that  so 
the  reciprocal  benefits  of  friendly  intercourse 
may  still  be  maintained,  and  that,  under  the 
benign  influence  of  peace,  the  cause  of  Religion 
and  Virtue  may  prosper,  and  these  two  great 
nations  perform  their  part  in  promoting  the 
advance  of  that  blissful  period,  foretold  by  the 
Prophet,  when  nation  shall  not  lift  up  the  sword 
against  nation,  and  the  people  shall  learn  war 
no  more. 

With  sentiments  of  sincere  good  will,  we 
remain 

Your  Friends  and  Sisters, 

Rachel  Sparks, 
Elizabeth  Knott, 
Maria  Sheppard, 
and  1620  others. 


Slavery. 

The  New  School  Presbyterian  General 
Assembly. — This  body  having  fully  discussed 
the  question  of  Slavery  for  some  days,  finally 
adopted  the  following  Declaration  on  Wednes- 
day last. — Inquirer. 

"  The  Assembly  having  deeply  considered 
the  subject  presented  to  their  attention  in  the 
various  memorials  forwarded  from  Presbyteries 
and  Synods,  adopted  the  following  as  the  ex- 
pression of  their  judgment  : — 

1st.  The  system  of  slavery,  as  it  exists  in 
these  United  States,  viewed  either  in  the  laws 
of  the  several  States,  which  sanction  it,  or  in 
its  actual  operation  and  results  in  society,  is 
intrinsically  an  unrighteous  and  oppressive  sys- 
tem, and  is  opposed  to  the  prescriptions  of  the 
laws  of  God,  to  the  spirit  and  precepts  of  the 
gospel,  and  the  best  interests  of  humanity. 

2d.  The  testimony  of  the  General  Assembly 
from  a.  d.  1787,  to  1818  inclusive,  has  con- 
demned it — and  it  remains  still  the  recorded 
testimony  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  the 
United  States,  against  it,  from  which  we  do  not 
recede. 


3d.  We  cannot,  therefore,  withhold  the  ex- 
pression of  our  deep  regret  that  slavery  should 
be  continued  and  countenanced  by  any  of  the 
members  of  our  Churches,  and  we  most  ear- 
nestly exhort  both  members  and  the  Churches, 
among  whom  it  exists,-to  use  all  means  in  their 
power  to  put  it  away  from  them.  Its  perpe- 
tuation among  them  cannot  fail  to  be  regarded 
by  multitudes,  influenced  by  their  example,  as 
sanctioning  the  system  portrayed  in  and  main- 
tained by  the  statutes  of  the  several  slav.e  hold- 
ing States,  wherein  they  dwell.  Nor  can  any 
mere  mitigation  of  its  severity,  prompted  by 
the  humanity  and  Christian  feelings  of  any  in- 
dividuals who  continue  to  hold  their  fellow  men 
in  such  bondage,  be  regarded  either  as  a  testi- 
mony against  the  system,  or  in  the  least  de- 
gree, changing  its  essential  character. 

4th.  But  while  we  believe  that  many  evils* 
incident  to  the  system,  render  it  important  and 
obligatory  to  bear  testimony  against  it — yet 
would  we  not  undertake  to  determine  the  degree 
of  moral  turpitude  on  the  part  of  individuals 
involved  by  it.  This  will  doubtless  be  found 
to  vary,  in  the  sight  of  God,  according  to  the 
degree  of  light  and  other  circumstances  per- 
taining to  each.  In  view  of  all  these  embar- 
rassments and  obstacles  in  the  way  of  emanci- 
pation, interposed  by  the  statutes  of  slave  hold- 
ing States,  and  the  social  influence  affecting 
the  views  and  conduct  of  those  involved  in  it, 
we  cannot  pronounce  a  judgment  of  general 
and  promiscuous  condemnation,  implying  that 
destitution  of  Christian  principle  and  feeling 
which  should  exclude  from  the  table  of  the 
Lord  all  who  stand  in  the  legal  relation  of  mas- 
ters to  slaves,  or  justify  us  in  withholding  our 
ecclesiastical  and  Christian  fellowship  from 
them.  We  rather  sympathise  with,  and  would 
seek  to  succour  them  in  their  embarrassments, 
believing  that  separation  and  secession  among 
the  churches  and  their  members,  are  not  the 
methods  God  approves  and  sanctions  for  the 
reformation  of  his  church. 

5th.  While,  therefore,  we  feel  bound  to  bear 
our  testimony  against  slavery,  and  to  exhort 
our  beloved  brethren  to  remove  it  from  them  as 
speedily  as  possible  by  all  appropriate  and 
available  means,  we  do  at  the  same  time  con 
demn  all  decisive  and  schismatical  measures 
tending  to  destroy  the  unity  and  disturb  the 
peace  of  our  churches,  and  deprecate  the  spirit 
of  denunciation  and  that  unfeeling  severity 
which  would  cast  from  the  fold  those  whom  we 
are  rather  bound  by  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel 
and  the  obligations  of  our  covenant,  to  instruct, 
to  counsel,  to  exhort,  and  try  to  lead  in  the 
ways  of  God,  and  towards  whom  ever,  though 
they  may  err,  to  exercise  forbearance  and  bro 
therly  love. 

6th.  As  a  Court  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
we  possess  no  legislative  power,  and  as  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
we  possess  no  judicial  authority.  We  have  lit 
right  to  institute  and  prescribe  tests  of  Christian 
character,  and  church  membership,  not  recog' 
nised  and  sanctioned  in  the  sacred  Scriptures 
and  in  our  own  standards,  by  which  we  havf 
agreed  to  walk.  We  must,  therefore,  leavi 
this  matter  with  the  Sessions,  Presbyteries  an( 
Synods,  the  judicatories  to  whom  pertains  th< 
right  of  judgment,  to  act  in  the  administratioi 
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>f  discipline,  as  they  may  judge  it  to  be  their 
iuty,  constitutionally  subject  to  the  General 
Assembly  only  in  the  way  of  general  review 
md  control. 

The  above  report  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of 
)7  to  27.    There  were  20  members  absent. 


A  Gem. — In  an  account  of  a  lost  child  in 
Vlissouri,  going  the  newspaper  rounds,  we  find 
i  sentiment,  that  fo-r  a  simple  expression  of 
hat  confiding  reliance  on  the  Divine  care, 
which  should  characterize  a  believer  in  Pro- 
vidence, we  have  never  seen  surpassed.  The 
itle  boy  narrating  the  incidents  of  his  wander- 
ings, when  night  came  on  says  :  "  It  grew 
very  dark,  and  lie  asked  God  to  take  care  of 
little  Johnny,  and  went  to  sleep." 

Who  are  the  Barbarians  ? — We  call  the 
Algerines  and  other  pagan  nations,  barbarians, 
and  they  retaliate  the  epithet.  Which  party 
has  the  greater  reason  on  its  side  is  some  mat- 
ter of  doubt. '  The  Chinese  mandarins  who 
were  present  at  a  ball,  given  by  Lord  Macart- 
ney, on  visiting  that  country  as  ambassador, 
could  not  conceive  why  his  lordship  and  the 
rest  of  his  suit  should  fatigue  themselvesso 
much  in  the  exercise  of  dancing,  and  with 
great  simplicity  inquired  :  "  Why  do  you  not 
get  your  servants  to  do  this  for  you?"  So 
when  Lord  Exmouth  threatened  the  demoli- 
tion of  the  castle  of  Algiers  unless  certain  con- 
ditions were  complied  with,  the  Dey  of  Algiers 
asked  how  much  the  bombardment  would  cost: 
and  being  told,  offered  to  tear  it  down  at  half 
the  price.  In  these  cases  the  wisdom  and  good 
sense  were  certainly  not  on  the  European  side. 
— Late  paper. 

The  Bare-footed  Printer  Boy.— The  Pitts- 
burn;  Morning  Ariel,  under  this  head  gives  a 
short  history  of  a  distinguished  citizen  of  Penn- 
sylvania, as  follows : — 

"Some  thirty  years  ago,  said  he,  a  bare- 
footed boy  floated  down  the  Susquehanna 
river  on  an  humble  raft,  and  arrived  at  Har- 
risburg,  Pa.  He  came  from  the  North,  and 
belonged  to  a  large  family,  with  all  his  worldly 
goods  tied  up  in  a  little  pocket-handkerchief ; 
he  sought,  and  obtained  employment  in  a  print- 
ing-office as  an  apprentice.  From  an  appren- 
tice to  a  journeyman,  from  a  journeyman  to  a 
reporter,  then  editor,  the  bare-footed  boy  work- 
ed his  way  against  obstacles  which  the  strug- 
gling poor  only  know.  The  persevering  fol- 
lower in  Franklin's  footsteps  began  to  realize 
the  fruits  of  his  patient  toil  and  privation.  The 
young  aspirant  became  Printer  to  the  State, 
and  by  frugal  management  was  soon  enabled 
to  accomplish  the  object  dearest  to  his  heart — 
the  establishment  of  his  mother  in  a  home  above 
want — in  the  possession  of  every  comfort  she 
could  desire.  His  brothers  next  were  his  care, 
and  he  had  a  strong  arm  with  which  to  aid 
hiai — an  indomitable  perseverance  that  nothing 
could  long  successively  obstruct.  In  a  few 
years,  they  too,  with  his  sisters,  were  indepen- 
dent of  the  world — the  once  bare-footed  printer 
boy  was  in  possession  of  affluence,  surrounded 
by  a  young  and  affectionate  family. 

He  did  not  stop  here.  He  was  the  friend  of 
the  friendless,  the  patron  of  merit,  the  encour- 


ager  of  industry.  He  rose  in  honour  and 
office,  until  the  poor  bare-footed  boy  who  en- 
tered a  printing  office  in  Harrisburg  hungry 
and  weary,  laid  down  his  little  bundle  on  a  pile 
of  wet  paper,  and  asked  to  become  a  printer's 
apprentice,  was  elected  Senator  in  Congress ! 
That  man  is  Simon  Cameron  of  Pennsyl- 
vania." 

The  License  Q,ucslion. 

In  the  State  of  New  York,  out  of  632  towns 
heard  from,  52b  have  voted  "  no  license ,"  and 
104  "  license."  The  excess  of  "  no  license" 
majorities  in  4-45  towns,  is  45,478.  This 
result  is  an  honour  to  human  nature.  If  the 
law  can  be  successfully  enforced,  it  will  confer 
benefits  greater  than  are  derived  from  any 
upon  the  statute-book.  In  the  increase  of 
labour,  in  the  reduction  of  taxes,  the  diminution 
of  crime,  and  the  enlargement  of  the  hopes  and 
happiness  of  thousands,  its  triumphs  will  be 
worth  all  the  victories  that  ambition  ever  won. 
We  are  distrustful  of  coercive  measures  in  the 
inculcation  of  moral  duties;  but  when  a  people 
have  become  sufficiently  enlightened  and  puri- 
fied to  discard  voluntarily  a  system  which  has 
been  found  deleterious  to  the  human  race,  it  is 
a  subject  of  sincere  rejoicing.  We  learn  that 
a  similar  movement  will,  at  a  proper  time,  be 
started  in  this  State.  The  effort,  characterized 
by  a  spirit  of  gentleness,  moderation,  and  love 
towards  all  men,  cannot  fail.  It  is,  indeed, 
mortifying,  that  we  are  constrained  to  follow 
our  neighbour  in  so  good  a  work.  Pennsyl- 
vania has  seldom  been  second  in  the  duties  of 
philanthropy. — North  American. 

License  Question. — The  Mayor  of  Brook- 
lyn, has  issued  his  proclamation,  declaring  that 
"  all  licenses  for  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors, 
Or  wines,  by  retail,  have  expired,  that  no  license 
for  the  sale  of  such  liquors,  or  wines,  can  now 
be  granted  ;"  and  giving  notice  that  any  person 
who  shall  sell  by  retail,  in  Brooklyn,  any  be- 
verage of  an  intoxicating  nature  violates  the 
law,  and  is  subject  to  its  penalties. 

The  Brooklyn  Eagle  says,  that  the  retailers 
of  spirits  and  other  intoxicating  drinks  are 
determined  to  proceed  in  selling  them  as  they 
have  hitherto  done,  and  to  contest  the  proceed- 
ings against  them  in  the  courts  of  law. 

We  hear  that  the  same  determination  has 
been  expressed  in  other  places  where  a  majority 
has  voted  against  granting  any  license.  '  The 
license  question  has  stirred  up  a  good  deal  of 
angry  feeling  in  the  country,  and  we  do  not, 
by  any  means,  like  the  accounts  which  we 
hear  of  disobedience  to  the  law  on  one  side, 
and  threats  of  prosecution  on  the  other.  One 
effect  of  the  new  regulations  seems  to  be  pretty 
certain,  that  they  will  become  the  occasion  of 
many  intemperate  animosities. — N.  Y.  Even- 
ing Post. 

The  Pennsyhmnia  Prison  System. — The 
friends  of  our  system  of  solitary  confinement 
will  rejoice  to  learn  that  experiments  are  about 
being  made  to  test  its  advantages,  in  England. 
Notwithstanding  the  efforts  of 'her  philanthro- 
pists, their  prisons  have  hitherto  continued  to 
retain  the  features  of  demoralization,  cruelty 
and  horror  which  shocked  every  beholder  a 


century  since.  The  wretch  who  entered  them 
left  hope  behind,  and  the  unfortunate  who  step- 
ped over  its  threshhold  innocent, came  forth  from 
its  dens  of  agony  and  iniquity,  darkened  and 
polluted.  These  colleges  of  crime  will  now,  in 
all  probability,  give  [dace  to  the  Pennsylvania 
system  ;  and  our  State  may  well  be  proud  of 
such  an  achievement  in  the  cause  of  humanity. 
The  London  papers  give  an  account  of  the  lay- 
ing "  of  a  new  prison  on  the  Separate  or  Penn- 
sylvania system,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex, 
for  the  reception  of  prisoners  before  trial.  It 
is  to  be  called  '  the  House  of  Detention.'  A 
procession  was  formed,  consisting  of  the  magis- 
trates of  the  County  and  the  Marquis  of  Salis- 
bury, the  Custos  Kotulorum  of  the  County." 
The  proceedings,  ceremonies  and  speeches  are 
reported  in  the  English  papers  ;  and  important 
advantages  are  anticipated  from  the  improve- 
ment.— North  American. 


Another  State  Coming. — The  Milwaukie 
Courier  says,  that  at  the  recent  election,  a  very 
large  majority  of  the  people  of  Wisconsin  have 
declared  in  favour  of  a  State  Government. 
Wisconsin,  therefore,  will  be  represented  in 
the  next  Congress  by  two  Senators  and  two 
Representatives. 


Phenomenon. —  The  Wilkesbarre  Advocate 
says  : — There  was  a  heavy  shower  of  rain, 
during  which,  and  with  it,  there  fell  in  places, 
a  yellow  substance,  as  fine  as  flour,  and  some- 
what resembling  sulphur.  After  the  rain  was 
absorbed,  this  substance  or  dust  was  seen  in 
spots  almost  covering  the  ground.  We  have 
heard  it  suggested,  that  it  was  the  pollen  or 
yellow  dust  of  flowers,  having  been  carried  in- 
to the  atmosphere  by  winds,  and  descended 
with  the  rain.  If  so,  it  was  nevertheless  singu- 
lar that  it  fell  so  copiously  in  spots. 


The  Effects  of  War. — Some  idea  of  the  in- 
jury inflicted  upon  thecountry  by  thedeclaration 
of  hostilities,  may  be  gathered  from  the  result 
upon  one  single  branch  of  commerce — the  wha- 
ling business.  We  have  now  at  sea  between 
600  and  700  whalers  valued  at  about  §22,000,- 
000,  all  of  which  are  exposed  to  capture  or  de- 
struction. At  home,  too,  the  effects  of  war 
upon  the  markets  is  not  less  deserving  of  no- 
tice. From  a  New  Bedford  letter  of  the  24th 
is  the  annexed  extract  taken  : 

"  This  war  business  has  completely  prostra- 
ted the  business  in  New  Bedford,  and  no  place 
in  the  country  is  half  so  much  affected  by  the 
war. — Ships  are  hauled  up,  none  fitting  out ; 
oil,  worth  a  million  of  dollars,  is  lying  on  the 
wharves,  there  being  no  purchasers  at  present 
rates.  You  stop  the  whaling  business  here, 
and  you  stop  all — all  being  so  connected  with 
it.  There  are  now  sixty  ships  hauled  up  here 
and  more  expected  to  arrive." 


Cost  of  War. — Daniel  Webster,  in  a  debate 
in  the  Senate,  stated  that  the  expenses  of  the 
War  Department  alone  wore  hardly  less  than 
half  a  million  a  day — equal  to  one  hundred  and 
eighty  two  millions  five  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars a  year ! 
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For"  The  Friend." 
A  BETTER  DAY. 

Yes  !  there  will  come  a  better  day, 

I  see  it,  but  not  nigh  ; 
The  threatening  clouds  will  pass  away, 

And  leave  a'  brighter  sky. 

They  who  the  wintry  storms  abide, 

Shall  deepen  in  the  root, 
Shall  spread  their  branches  far  and  wide, 

Aid  yield  both  flower  and  fruit 

The  church  has  now  her  sackcloth  on, — 

The  precious  seed  lies  low ; 
While  men  were  sleeping,  tares  were  sown, 

By  an  unwearied  foe. 

Athenian  like,  this  restless  age, 

Is  seeking  something  new  ; 
Tliis  spirit  e'en  the  church  invades, 

And,  would  our  faith  undo. 

Alas!  in  this  enlightened  day, 

Some  hold  as  idle  dreams 
The  ancient  faith :  the  good  old  way, 

Too  straight  and  narrow  seems. 

The  faith  our  fathers  suffered  for, 

"  The  doctrines  which  they  taught, 
Are  by  professors  of  their  name, 
Despised  as  things  of  naught. 

For  this,  a  faithful  remnant  mourn, — 
Their  hearts  are  filled  with  fears  ; 

For  Zion's  sake  they  cannot  rest, 
But  strew  their  way  with  tears. 

But  there  will  come  a  better  day, 

I  see  it,  but  not  now ; — 
Then  lift  each  drooping  head  in  hope, 

And  clear  each  anxious  brow. 

Redeemer  !  Thou  canst  make  these  storms, 

Work  out  Thy  sovereign  will ; 
The  raging  of  the  winds  and  waves, 

Thy  purposes  fulfill. 

Many  are  straying  from  the  fold, 

Far  from  the  beaten  track, 
In  which  our  fathers  trod  of  old  ; 

Oh  !  bring  these  wanderers  back  ! 

Restore  the  strength  and  zeal  of  youth, 
•  When  Barclay,  Fox  and  Penn, 
Displayed  a  banner  for  the  Truth, 
Before  their  fellow  men. 

Oh !  keep  me  with  thy  little  flock, 

Though  poor  and  low  it  be, 
Which  though  the  world  deride  and  mock, 

Is  owned  and  loved  by  Thee. 

The  Truth, — the  same  our  fathers  knew, — 

Shall  yet  revive  and  reign  ; 
And  they  who  closely  cleave  thereto, 

Shall  lift  their  heads  again. 

Bring  round  in  Thy  appointed  time 

A  better,  brighter  day, 
And  cause  Thy  face  again  to  shine, 

And  chase  the  clouds  away. 

Sixth  Mo.  1st,  1846. 


"  I  do  exhort  you  all  to  wait  upon  the  Lord  in 
the  measure  of  his  Light  which  he  hath  given 
you,  and  look  not  out  at  things  which  are  seen, 
lest  your  faith  fail.  Neither  be  discouraged 
because  you  are  sensible  of  your  own  weakness, 
for  you  are  God's  instruments,  by  -whom  he 
will  confound  the  strong  and  mighty.  There- 
fore be  not  dismayed  at  the  enemy's  rage 
whether  inward  or  outward  ;  for  though  he  sift 
you  as  wheat,  yet  one  corn  shall  not  be  lost  ; 
though  he  tread  over  and  crush  some  of  your 
tender  plants  with  his  feet,  yet  shall  the  life 
of  your  root  cause  such  again  to  spring  up. 
Therefore  let  not  your  hearts  be  troubled"  nor 


fear  those  sufferings  and  hardships  that  the 
enemy  sets  before  you,  to  cause  you  to  stumble 
or  turn  aside  out  of  the  right  way.  But  look 
up  unto  the  God  of  all  mercy,  by  whom  you 
enjoy  all  things  that  you  have,  both  pertaining 
to  this  life  and  that  which  is  to  come  ;  who 
hath  delivered  you  out  of  the  jaws  of  the  de- 
vourer  unto  this  day,  and  doth  not  intend  your 
destruction ;  therefore  he  suffers  you  to  pass 
through  many  great  tribulations  for  the  trial  of 
your  faith  and  exercise  of  your  patience,  that 
all  of  you  may  be  fully  made  manifest,  and 
such  approved  as  do  love  God  more  than  all 
things  under  the  sun,  and  in  their  hearts  do 
perfectly  trust  in  Him,  and  seek  not  out  any 
invention  to  save  themselves  which  may  grieve 
his  Spirit,  but  delight  in  his  love  to  do  his  will, 
and  do  patiently  wait  to  inherit  the  promise. 
Such,  who  in  the  day  of  their  distress,  fly  unto 
his  Name  alone  for  refuge  and  protection,  shall 
never  be  put  to  confusion,  nor  rooted  up,  but 
grow  and  be  nourished  as  the  lilies  of  the  val- 
ley, and  bringing  forth  fruits,  be  blessed  for- 
ever."— J.  Whitehead. 


THE  FRIENB. 


SIXTH  MONTH  13,  1846. 


We  have  inserted  on  another  page  the  de- 
claration on  the  subject  of  Slavery,  of  the  New 
School  Presbyterian  General  Assembly,  recent- 
ly convened  in  this  city.  The  subject,  it  ap- 
pears, had  been  under  animated  discussion  for 
several  days  successively,  and  adopted,  as  it 
was,  by  so  large  a  majority,  may  well  be  con- 
sidered as  expressing  the  deliberate  sense  of 
that  religious  body.  The  first,  second,  and 
third  resolutions,  constitute  a  full  and  unequi- 
vocal testimony  against  slavery  in  all  its  forms, 
and  although  the  resolutions  v/hich  follow  con- 
tain, as  we  understand  them,  reasonings  and 
conclusions,  which  will  not  bear  the  test  of  the 
true  balance,  yet,  taken  together,  the  document 
is  undoubtedly  one  of  interest  and  importance, 
decidedly  in  advance  of  former  conclusions. 


Dublin  Yearly  Meeting. 

But  little  information  has  been  received  from 
this  Yearly  Meeting,  which  commenced  on  the 
27th  of  the  Fourth  month ;  but  by  two  letters 
received  by  BViends  here,  we  learn  that  the 
Meeting  unanimously  declined  replying  to  either 
of  the  Epistles  from  New  England,  and  direct- 
ed a  minute  to  be  forwarded  to  the  smaller 
body,  expressing  sympathy  with  them,  but  in- 
timating, that  in  consequence  of  their  not  being 
fully  organized  as  a  Yearly  Meeting,  they  could 
not  correspond  with  them,  at  present,  in  that 
capacity. 


AGENT  RESIGNED. 
John  Knowles,  Monkton,  Vermont. 


A  Meeting  -of  the  Female  Branch  of  the 
Auxiliary  Bible  Association  of  Friends  in  Phi- 
ladelphia Quarterly  Meeting,  will  be  held  on 
Fourth-day  the  17th  of  Sixth-month,  at  4 


o'clock,  in  the  Committee-room  at  the  Bible 
Depository. 

FRIENDS'  ASYLUM. 

Committee  on  Admissions. — Samuel  Bet- 
tie,  Jr.,  No.  73  North  Tenth  street ;  Charles 
Ellis,  No.  95  South  Eighth  street,  and  No.  56 
Chestnut  street ;  Benjamin  H.  Warder,  No. 
179  Vine  street ;  William  Bettle,  No.  244  N. 
Sixth  street,  and  No.  14  South  Third  street; 
John  C.  Allen,  No.  180  South  Second  street. 

Visiting   Managers  for  the    Month. — 
John  C.  Allen,  No.  180  South  Second  street; 
John  Elliott,  No.  243  Race  street ;  John  Car- 
ter, No.  105  S.  Twelfth  street. 

Superintendent. — Philip  Garrett. 

Matron. — Susan  Barton. 

Attending  Physician. — Dr.  Charles  Evans, 
No.  182  Arch  street. 

Resident-  Physician. —  Dr.  Joshua  H. 
Worth  ington. 


Died,  at  her  residence  near  Bloomfield,  Parke  coun- 
ty, Indiana,  on  Third-day  the  14th  of  Fourth  month, 
1846,  in  the  70th  year  of  her  age,  Sarah,  consort  of 
Adam  Siler,  after  a  lingering  illness  of  near  two  years, 
which  she  was  enabled  to  bear  with  becoming  Chris- 
tian resignation  and  fortitude ;  being  resigned  to  suffer 
what  her  Lord  and  Master,  in  his  wisdom  might  see 
meet  to  dispense,  in  order  to  fit  and  prepare  her  for  his 
presence.  Her  departure  was  a  theme  on  which  she 
frequently  dwelt  with  much  solemnity ;  her  way  seem- 
ed to  be  clear  with  nothing  to  obstruct,  and  she  ap- 
peared resigned  patiently  to  wait  all  the  allotted  time 
until  her  change  should  come.  She  finally  departed  as 
one  quietly  falling  asleep. 

 ,  at  her  residence  near  Wilmington,  Ohio, 

Fourth  month  26th,  1846,  Eliza  B.,  wife  of  Jonathan 
Hadley,  aged  45  years.  The  deceased  was  a  member 
of  Springfield  Monthly  and  Centre  Quarterly  Meeting. 
Her  disease  was  of  a  pulmonary  character,  which  she 
bore  with  Christian  fortitude,  manifesting  an  entire 
resignation  to  the  will  of  Divine  Providence.  Her  nu- 
merous friends  and  relations  have  the  consoling  belief, 
that  she  departed  in  peace.  By  her  removal,  her  hus- 
band has  lost  an  affectionate  companion,  and  her  chil- 
dren a  careful  mother,  while  the  neighbourhood  mourns 
a  sympathising  friend,  and  Society  a  useful  and  exem- 
plary member. 

 ,  in  this  city,  on  the  11th  ult.,  Hannah,  daugh- 
ter of  Christopher  and  Phebe  Marshall,  in  the  35th. 
year  of  her  age. 

 ,  on  the  19th  ultimo,  in  the  58th  year  of  her  age, 

Hephzibah,  wife  of  Joseph  B.  Lippincott,  of  Westfield, 
New  Jersey.  In  the  removal  of  this  dear  friend  from 
the  small  circle  who  compose  that  meeting,  they  have 
met  with  a  great  loss — sustained,  nevertheless,  by  the 
consoling  belief!  that  it  is  to  her,  eternal  gain.  She 
had  for  many  years  filled  the  important  station  of 
Overseer ;  discharging  the  duties  thereof  with  diligence 
and  faithfulness.  Her  walk  through  life  was  marked 
by  humility,  the  fear  of  her  Heavenly  Father,  and  re- 
signation to  the  various  trials  incident  to  this  state  of 
being.  For  the  last  six  months  she  had  been  confined 
to  the  house  by  disease  of  the  lungs  ;  yet  was  cheerful, 
and  often  animated,  looking  forward  to  the  end  of  time, 
with  living  faith,  that  all  would  be  well.  On  the  day- 
of  her  decease,  she  complained  of  great  oppression  in 
breathing ;  but  immediately  checking  herself,  added, 
"  It  must  come  to  this  at  last ;  I  have  long  known  it ; 
if  my  faith  and  patience  will  but  hold  out.  I  have  no 
desire  to  have  the  time  prolonged,  and  should  be  thank- 
ful to  be  released,  if  it  was  the  Great  Master's  will." 
Near  the  close,  she  said,  "Children,  have  I  any  thing 
to  do  ?"  and  immediately  answered,  "  No  !  nothing  but 
to  be  quiet !"  in  which  state  she  peacefully  passed 
away,  we  trust,  to  a  bettor  inheritance. 
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For  "  The  Friend." 

Graliamc's  Colonial  History. 

(Continued  from  page  2980 
THE  PEdUOD  WAR. 

The  causfe  of  truth  would  have  been  better 
served,  by  Grahame,  had  he  given  us,  however 
painful  to  him,  a  full  account  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Pequods.  It  is  unpleasant  to  dwell 
upon  human  depravity,  but  sometimes  it  is  pro- 
fitable to  trace  in  well  authenticated  facts  the 
progress  and  extent  of  crimes  which  had  their 
origin  in  erroneous  principles.  It  serves  to 
impress  upon  us  the  great  importance  of  prin- 
ciples, and  what  their  power  is  upon  the  mind 
of  man,  for  good  or  for  evil.  It  may  show  us 
how,  by  slow  degrees,  the  man  of  integrity  and 
religious  intent  is  liable  to  be  turned  from  the 
direction  in  which  he  started,  and,  impercepti- 
bly revolving,  at  length  be  found  walking  pre- 
cisely toward  the  opposite  point  of  the  compass. 
It  was  the  salvation  of  the  Indians,  say  the 
eulogists  of  the  Pilgrims,  which  led  them  to 
America.  It  was  their  destruction,  says  his- 
tory, which  they  accomplished. 

One  of  the  historical  works  in  best  repute  in 
New  England,  is  New  England's  Memorial, 
published  for  the  vse  and  benefit  of  present 
and  future  generations,  by  Nathaniel  Morton, 
Secretary  to  the  Court  for  the  jurisdiction  of 
New  Pliinouth.  Boston  :  printed  1669.  Be- 
sides the  attestation  of  common  report,  its  accu- 
racy is  specially  avouched  by  two  names  of 
high  repute,  attached  to  a  formal  certificate 
printed  with  the  book,  viz. : 

"  We  are  willing  to  recommend  unto  the 
reader  this  present  narrative,  as  a  useful  piece. 
The  author  is  an  approved  godly  man,  and  one 
of  the  first  planters  at  Phmouth ;  the  work 
itself  is  compiled  with  modesty  of  spirit,  sim- 
plicity of  style,  and  truth  of  matter,  containing 
the  annals  of  New  England  for  the  space  of  47 
years,  with  special  reference  to  Plimouth  co- 
lony, which  was  the  first,  and  where  the 
author  hath  had  his  constant  abode."  *  *  * 
Signed  John  Higginson, 
"Mar.  26,  1669.  Thomas  Thacher." 

John  Higginson  was  the  son  of  the  celebrated 
Francis  Higginson.  Cotton  Mather,  in  one  of 
those  biographical  sketches  in  which  Grahame 
says  he  excelled  Plutarch,  informs  us,  that 
John  "  was  a  rich  and  long  blessing;  succeed- 


ing his  father  in  his  church  at  Salem.  This 
reverend  person  has  been  always  valued  for  his 
useful  preaching,  and  his  holy  living  ,•  and  be- 
sides his  constant  labours  in  the  pulpit,  whereby 
his  own  flock  has  been  edified  ;  the  whole  coun- 
try has,  by  the  press,  enjoyed  some  of  his 
composures,  and,  by  his  hand,  the  composures 
of  some  others  also,  passing  the  press,  have 
been  accompanied.  *  *  *  *  This  true  Simeon 
is  yet  waiting  for  the  consolation  of  Israel. 
This  good  old  man  is  yet  alive  ;  (in  the  year 
1696,)  arrived  unto  the  80th  year  of  his  devout 
age,  and  about  the  60th  year  of  his  public 
work  ;  and  he,  that  from  a  child  knew  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  does  at  those  years  when  men  used 
to  be  twice  children,  continue  preaching  them, 
with  such  a  manly,  pertinent,  judicious  vigour, 
and  with  so  Utile  decay  of  his  intellectual  abili- 
ties, as  is  indeed  a  matter  of  just  admiration." 

Supposing  the  reader  of  these  papers  might 
not  happen  to  know  who  John  Higginson  was, 
his  character  sketched  by  the  Puritan  Plutarch 
has  been  placed  before  him,  and  that  he  may 
have  one  more  opportunity  to  enjoy  the  pecu- 
liar style  of  a  biographer  so  highly  extolled  by 
Grahame,  he  shall  have  a  few  additional  words 
from  the  same  exuberant  source,  which  may 
also  serve  to  introduce  to  his  acquaintance  the 
aforesaid  Thomas  Thacher.  "  Such  excellen- 
cies of  good  men  have  been  set  before  my 
reader,  in  the  lives  that  we  have  written  of 
several  such  good  men,  who  were  the  excellent 
on  the  earth.  But  if  my  reader  would  see  a 
many  of  those  excellencies  meeting  together  in 
one  man,  there  are  not  many  in  whom  I  could 
more  hopefully  promise  him  such  a  sight,  than 
in  our  excellent  Mr.  Thomas  Thacher." 

"  It  was  his  custom,  once  in  three  or  four 
years  time,  at  subcesive  hours,  to  go  over  the 
tongues,  and  arts,  at  such  a  rate  that  his  good 
skill  in  them  continued  fresh  unto  the  last. 
And  to  all  his  other  accomplishments,  there 
was  this  added,  that  he  was  a  most  incompa- 
rable scribe.  He  not  only  wrote  all  the  sorts 
of  hands  in  the  best  copy-books  then  extant, 
with  a  singular  exactness  and  acuteness,  but 
there  are  yet  extant  monuments  of  Syriac,  and 
other  oriental  characters  of  his  writing,  which 
are  hardly  to  be  imitated.  He  had  likewise 
a  certain  mechanic  genius,  which  disposed  him 
in  his  recreations  unto  a  thousand  curiosities, 
specially  the  ingenuity  of  clock-work ;  wherein, 
at  his  leisure,  he  did  things  to  admiration." 

But  above  all,  "  He  was  one  very  watchful 
over  the  souls  of  his  people,  and  careful  to  pre- 
serve them  from  errors,  as  well  as  vices.  But, 
of  all  errors,  he  discovered  an  antipathy  unto 
none  more,  than  that  sink  of  all  errors,  Qua- 
kerism ;"  *  *  *  "and  hence,  when  he  knew 
of  any  books  left  by  the  Quakers  in  any  houses 
of  his  neighbourhood,  he  would  presently  repair 
to  those  houses,  and  obtain  those  venomous 


pamphlets  from  them.  For  which,  that  the 
wolves  barked  more  at  him  than  at  many  other 
men,  and  would  sometimes  come  with  their 
laces  hideously  blacked,  and  their  garments 
fearfully  torn,  into  his  congregation,  whereby 
the  neighbours  were  frightened  unto  the  danger 

of  their  lives,  is  not  at  all  to  be  wondered 

at  »  *  *  # 

"  The  last  that  I  shall  mention  of  the  excel- 
lencies that  signalized  this  worthy  man,  shall 
be  his  claim  to  the  accomplishments  of  an 
excellent  physician.  *  *  *  Such  an  univer- 
sally serviceable  pastor  was  our  Thacher." 

As  Mather  was  the  most  popular  writer  of 
his  day,  we  may  perhaps  learn  from  his  abun- 
dant commendations,  what  was  the  standing  of 
Thacher  and  Higginson  among  the  people  of 
New  England,  though  we  may  not  feel  sure 
how  far  these  commendations  ought  to  be  taken 
lor  truth.  There  are  intelligent  New  England 
writers,  proud  as  any  of  their  Puritan  ancestry, 
who  have  ventured  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of 
this  distinguished  Divine.  Alexander  Young 
declares,  without  any  reservation,  that  he  "  took 
no  pains  to  ascertain  his  facts  or  verify  his 
statements."  And  he  gives  "  one  instance  of 
his.  utter  disregard  of  accuracy,  even  when  it 
could  be  easily  attained,"  which  is  certainly 
rather  startling.  "  In  his  life  of  his  father, 
Increase  Mather,  he  states,  p.  24,  that  he 
married  the  only  daughter  of  John  Cotton  ; 
whilst  in  the  Magnalia,  i.  260,  he  asserts  that 
Cotton  had  three  daughters,  two  of  whom  were 
married." 

"Savage,  the  learned  editor  of  Winthrop's 
Journal,  states  the  simple  truth  where  he  says, 
that  Cotton  Mather  has  published  more  errors 
of  carelessness  than  any  other  writer  on  the 
history  of  New  England.'  " 

But  we  have  wandered  from  the  subject  in 
hand — the  verification  of  Morton's  memorial. 
Whatever  may  be  the  fate  of  Mather,  the  me- 
morial is  likely  to  stand  its  ground  as  a  faithful 
transcript  of  the  events  and  sentiments  of  the 
times  of  which  it  treats  ;  and  on  that  account, 
its  narrative  of  the  destruction  of  the  Pequod 
fort  is  valuable.  Grahame's,  though  substan- 
tially the  same,  is  considerably  softened.  The 
idea  entertained  by  the  victors  that  this  horri- 
ble slaughter  and  conflagration  ascended  as  a 
burnt-offering  and  sweet  smelling  sacrifice, 
highly  acceptable  to  the  Lord;  and  which  re- 
presents, in  so  vivid  a  manner,  the  sentiments 
prevalent  in  that  religious  commonwealth,  he 
has  entirely  omitted. 

"The  Narragansctts  were  very  earnest  to 
be  gone,  before  the  English  were  very  well 
rested  and  refreshed  ;  especially  some  of  them 
which  came  last.  It  should  seem  their  desire 
was  to  come  upon  the  enemy  suddenly  and 
unexpectedly."  "So  they  went  on,  and  so 
ordered  their  march,  as  the  Indians  brought 
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them  to  the  fort  of  their  enemy,  (in  which  most 
of  their  chief  men  were)  before  day.  They 
approached  the  same  with  great  silence,  and 
surrounded  it  both  with  English' and  Indians, 
that  they  might  not  break  out;  and  so  assault- 
ed them  with  great  courage,  shooting  among 
them,  and  entered  the  fort  with  great  speed ; 
and  those  that  first  entered  found  sharp  resist- 
ance from  the  enemy,  who  both  shot  and  grap- 
pled with  them.  Others  ran  into  the  houses 
and  brought  out  fire,  and  set  them  on  fire  ; 
which  soon  took  in  their  mats,  and,  their  houses 
standing  close  together,  all  was  soon  on  a  flame ; 
and  thereby  more  were  burnt  to  death  than 
were  otherwise  slain.  It  burnt  their  bow- 
strings, and  made  them  unserviceable.  Those 
that  escaped  the  fire,  were  slain  with  the 
sword  ;  some  hewed  to  pieces,  some  run  through 
with  their  rapiers,  so  as  they  were  quickly  des- 
patched, and  very  few  escaped.  The  number 
they  thus  destroyed,  was  conceived  to  be  about 
400.  At  this  time  it  was  a  fearful  sight  to  see 
them  thus  frying  in  the  fire,  and  the  streams 
of  blood  quenching  the  same,  and  horrible  was 
the  scent  thereof.  But  the  victory  seemed  a 
sweet  sacrifice,  and  they  gave  the  praise 
thereof  to  God,  who  had  wrought  so  wonder- 
fully for  them,  thus  to  enclose  their  enemies  in 
their  hands,  and  give  them  so  speedy  a  victory 
over  so  proud,  insulting,  and  blasphemous  an 
enemy.  The  Narragansets,  all  this  while, 
stood  round  about,  aloof  from  all  the  danger, 
and  left  the  whole  execution  to  the  English  ; 
except  it  were  the  stopping  any  that  brake 
away,  insulting  over  their  enemies  in  their 
ruins  and  misery,  when  they  saw  them  dancing 
in  the  fire." 

The  wretched  Narragansets  perceived  not 
that  they  were  aiding  to  remove  a  barrier  from 
between  themselves  and  a  similar  fate.  This 
account,  be  it  remembered,  does  not  proceed 
from  an  enemy  of  the  Puritans,  but  from  one 
of  the  early  Plymouth  colonists.  He  cannot 
be  suspected  of  having  written  with  any  design 
to  detract  from  the  reputation  of  his  people. 
Neither  was  his  strain  solitary.  We  have 
from  the  great  Cotton  Mather — that  Corypheus 
of  New  England  divinity — some  savoury  sen- 
tences upon  this  butchery  of  the  Pequods,  and 
a  short  notice  of  some  subsequent  movements 
to  which  Grahame  makes  but  brief  allusion. 

The  Pequods  possessed  two  forts.  We  have 
just  read  the  fate  of  one  of  them.  The  warri- 
ors stationed  at  the  other,  hearing  of  the  attack, 
marched  to  avenge  their  brethren.  Mather 
says,  they  "  came  up,  300  of  them,  like  bears 
bereaved  of  their  whelps.  They  now  continued 
a  bloody  fight,  for  six  miles  together ;  in  which, 
meeting  with  much  loss,  notwithstanding  their 
making  a  fort  of  every  swamp  in  the  way,  they 
were  so  discouraged,  that  for  the  present  they 
gave  over.  But  when  they  came  to  see  the 
ashes  of  the  fort,  and  the  bodies  of  so  many  of 
their  countrymen  terribly  barbicued, — where 
the  English  had  been  doing  a  good  morning's 
worlc, — they  howled,  they  roared,  they  stamp- 
ed, they  tore  the/r  hair;  and  though  they  did 
not  swear,  (for  they  knew  not  how  !)  yet  they 
cursed,  and  were  the  very  pictures  of  so  many 
Devils  in  desperation." 

One  would  think  that  the  heart  from  whose 
fulness  such  expressions  could  flow,  must  have 
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known  something  of  the  hardness  of  the  nether 
millstone,  but  that  with  the  spirit  of  that  blessed 
gospel  precept,  "  Love  your  enemies,  bless 
them  that  curse  you,  do  good  to  them  that  hale 
you,  and  pray  for  them  which  despitefully  use 
you,"  it  must  have  been  utterly  unacquainted  ; 
notwithstanding  the  name  of  its  owner  stood 
high  enrolled  among  the  honourable  Fellows  of 
the  first  school  of  Divinity  in  America — Old 
Harvard.  Four  or  five  hundred  men,  women 
and  children,  perished  in  that  one  "  good  morn- 
ing's work."  How  many,  in  subsequent  con- 
flicts, we  are  not  told  ;  but  only,  that  of  this 
once  powerful  nation  a  feeble  remnant  was  all 
that  remained.  And  happier,  perhaps,  we  may 
say,  when  we  read  of  their  prolonged  suffer- 
ings, had  the  whole  nation  perished  in  that  one 
dreadful  catastrophe. 

Can  we  believe  the  assertion  made  by  Gra- 
hame, at  the  close  of  this  lamentable  story, 
that  "  The  colonists  had  conducted  themselves 
with  undeviating  justice,  civility,  and  Christian 
benevolence  towards  the  Indians?"  How  was 
it  possible  for  men  capable  of  deliberately  ex- 
pressing— long  after  the  excitement  of  the  occa- 
sion had  time  to  subside — such  feelings  as  we 
have  just  cited, — how  could  such  men  conduct 
themselves  with  Christian  benevolence  to  the 
Indians?  It  is  hard  to  believe  it.  He  adds, 
that  "  In  return  for  these  demonstrations  of 
good-will,  they  experienced  the  most  exaspe- 
rating outrage  and  barbarity,  directed  against 
all  that  they  reverenced  or  loved ;  and  were 
forcibly  impressed  with  the  conviction,  that 
they  must  either  extirpate  those  sanguinary 
idolators,  or  leave  themselves  and  their  wives, 
children,  and  Christian  kindred,  exposed  to  a 
far  more  horrid  extermination."  Necessity 
has  ever  been  the  tyrant's  plea.  The  Pequods 
were,  on  the  shewing  of  the  colonial  historians 
themselves,  a  feeble  foe.  The  Puritans  could 
have  been  in  no  danger  of  extermination  from 
them.  Ninety  Englishmen  sufficed,  according 
to  Grahame,  for  the  utter  destruction  of  500 
Pequods  in  this  one  slaughter.  The  ineffectual 
weapons  of  the  Indian  rendered  him  an  easy 
victim  to  the  keen  edged  sword  and  resistless 
bullet  of  the  white  warrior. 

But  the  Pequods,  the  few  that  remained  of 
them,  were  now  at  the  mercy  of  their  conquer- 
ors. Let  us  see  whether  we  can  find  in  their 
bearing  toward  their  dejected  captives  any  of 
the  magnanimity  of  a  noble  hearted  victor,  or 
any  trace  of  the  Christian  benevolence  of  which 
Grahame  has  told  us.  If  we  find  them  proudly 
insulting,  and  trampling  under  foot  their  fallen 
foe,  it  will  confirm  our  doubts  relative  to  that 
previous  extension  of  Christian  benevolence  to 
which  claim  has  been  laid. 

(To  be  continued.) 


"The  late  eccentric  mathematician,  Professor 
Vince,  of  King's  College,  Cambridge,  being 
once  in  conversation  with  a  person  who  ad- 
vocated duelling,  is  said  to  have  thrown  his  ad- 
versary completely  hors  de  combat  by  the  fol- 
lowing acute  and  characteristic  reply  to  his 
question  :  "  But  what  would  you  do  if  a  man 
told  you  to  your  very  face  '  you  lie  !'  "  '  What 
cud  I  do?  why  I  vvudn't  knock  him  down,  but  I'd 
tell  him  to  pruv  it.  Pruv,  sir,  pruv  it,  I'd  say. 
If  he  cudn't,  he'd  be  the  liar,  and  then  I  shud 


have  'him  ;  but  if  he  did  pruv  that  I'd  lied,  1  p 
must  e'en  pocket  the  affront,  and  there  I  expect  * 
the  matter  wud  end.' " 

 =  

Glimpse  at  the  Domestic  Habits  of  the  Great  in  i  t 
Southern  Russia. 

From  Travels  in  the  Steppes  of  the  Caspian  Sea, 
Southern  Russia,  &c 

BY  XAV1EK  HOMMAIRE. 

"Two  days  afterwards  we  left  Kherson,  for:  'e 
the  country  seat  of  the  marshal  of  the  nobles,  f 
where  a  large  party  was  already  assembled,  v 
The  manner  in  which  hospitality  is  exercised  P 
in  Russia,  is  very  convenient,  and  entails  no  11 
great  outlay  in  the  matter  of  upholstery.  Thosei  f 
who  receive  visiters  give  themselves  very  little  t?l 
concern  as  to  whether  their  guests  are  well  or  ^ 
ill  lodged,  provided  they  can  offer  them  a  good'  ^ 
table ;  it  never  occurs  to  them  that  a  good  bed  'l! 
and  a  room  provided  with  some  articles  of  fur-i(  4°' 
niture,  are  to  some  persons  quite  as  acceptable  111 
as  a  good  dinner.  Whatever  has  no  reference  <01 
to  the  comfort  of  the  stomach,  lies  beyond  the  ,!J 
range  of  Russian  politeness,  and  the  stranger  f 
must  make  up  his  account  accordingly.  As  I  f 
we  were  the  last  comers,  we  fared  very  queerlyj  »' 
in  point  of  lodging,  being  thrust  four  or  five  of  M 
us  into  one  room,  with  no  other  furniture  than  9! 
two  miserable  bedsteads;  and  there  we  were  • 
left  to  shift  for  ourselves  as  we  could.  The!  w 
house  is  very  handsome  in  appearance;  but; 
for  all  its  portico,  its  terrace,  and  its  grand  f 
halls,  it  only  contains  two  or  three  rooms  fori  111 
reception,  and  a  few  garrets,  graced  with  the  Sl 
name  of  bedrooms.  Ostentation  is  inherent  inj!J' 
the  Russian  character,  but  it  abounds  especially  <« 
among  the  petty  nobles,  who  lavish  away  their.'  ^ 
whole  income  in  outward  show.  They  must]  «: 
have  equipages  with  four  horses,  billiard-rooms,!  W 
grand  drawing-rooms,  pianos,  &c.  And  iS  '» 
they  can  procure  all  these  superfluities,  they;  m 
are  quite  content  to  live  on  Mujik's  fare,  and|  M 
to  sleep  in  beds  without  anything  in  the  shape 
of  sheets.  !'r 

"Articles  of  furniture,  the  most  indispensa-  m 
ble,  are  totally  unknown  in  the  dwellings  of  to 
most  of  the  second-rate  nobles.    Notwithstand-  it 
ing  the  vaunted  progress  of  Russian  civilization,  i 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  find  a  basin  and  ewei  ?• 
in  a  bed-room.    Bedsteads  are  almost  as  great  > 
rarities,  and  almost  invariably  you  have  no- 
thing but  a  divan  on  which  you  may  pass  the 
night.    You  may  deem  yourself  singularly; 
fortunate  if  the  mistress  of  the  mansion  thinks 
of  sending  you  a  blanket  and  a  pillow  ;  but  this 
is  so  unusual  a  piece  of  good  luck  that  you 
must  never  reckon  upon  it.    In  their  own  per-  f 
sons  the  Russians  set  an  example  of  truly  Spar- 
tan habits,  as  I  had  many  opportunities  of  per- 
ceiving during  my  stay  in  the  marshal's  house.  I 
No  one,  the  marshal  himself  not  excepted,  had  I 
a  private  chamber ;  his  eldest  daughter,  though 
a  very  elegant  and  charming  young  lady,  lay 
on  the  floor,  wrapped  up  in  a  cloak  like  an  old  |  I 
veteran.    His  wife,  with  three  or  four  young  i 
children,  passed  the  night  in  a  closet  thai  I  i 
served  as  boudoir  by  day,  and  he  himself  made 
his  bed  on  one  of  the  divans  of  the  grand  saloon.  1 
As  for  the  visiters,  some  slept  on  the  billiard-  t 
table  ;  others,  like  ourselves  scrambled  for  a  1 
few  paltry  stump-bedsteads,  whilst  the  mosi  s 
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jhiiosophical  wore  away  the  night  in  drinking 
and  "ambling. 

"1  say  nothing  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
;he  domestic  servants  are  lodged  ;  a  good  guess 
as  so  this  matter  may  be  easily  made  from 
what  I  have  just  said  of  their  masters.  Besides, 
it  is  a  settled  point  in  Russia  never  to  take  any 
ieed  for  servants;  they  eat,  drink,  and  sleep, 
low  and  where  they  can,  and  their  masters 
never  think  of  asking  a  word  about  the  mat- 
.  The  family  whose  guests  we  were  was 
very  large,  and  furnished  us  with  themes 
for  many  a  remark  on  the  national  usages, 
and  the  notions  respecting  education  that  are 
in  vogue  in  the  empire.  A  Swiss  gover- 
ness is  an  indispensable;  piece  of  furniture  in 
every  house  in  which  there  are  many  chil- 
dren. She  must  teach  them  to  read,  write,  and 
speak  French,  and  play  a  few  mazurkas  on 
the  piano.  No  more  is  required  of  her ;  for 
solid  instruction  is  a  thing  almost  unknown 
among  the  petty  nobles.  A  girl  of  fifteen  has 
completed  her  education  if  she  can  do  the  hon- 
ours of  a  drawing-room,  and  warble  a  few 
French  romances.  Yet  1  have  met  with  seve- 
ral exceptions  to  this  ride,  foremost  among 
which  I  must  note  our  host's  pretty  daughter 
Loubinka,  who,  thanks  to  a  sound  understand- 
ing and  quick  apprehension,  has  acquired  such 
a  stock  of  information  as  very  few  Russian 
ladies  possess. 

"  It  is  only  among  those  families  that  con- 
stantly reside  on  their  estates  that  we  still  find 
in  full  vigour  all  those  prejudices,  superstitions, 
and  usages  of  old  Russia,  that  are  handed  down 
as  heir-looms  from  generation  to  generation, 
and  keep  strong  hold  on  all  the  rustic  nobility. 
No  people  arc  more  superstitious  than  the  Rus- 
sians; the  sight  of  two  crossed  forks,  or  of  a 
salt-cellar  upset,  will  make  them  turn  pale  and 
tremble  with  terror.  There  are  unlucky  days 
on  which  nothing  could  induce  them  to  set  out 
on  a  journey  or  begin  any  business. 

"  Among  the  Russian  customs  mostsedulonsly 
preserved  is  that  of  mutual  salutations  after 
meals.  Nothing  can  be  more  amusing  than 
to  see  all  the  persons  round  the  table  bowing 
right  and  left  with  a  gravity  that  proves  the 
importance  they  attach  to  a  formality  so  sin- 
gular in  our  eyes.  The  children  set  the  exam- 
ple by  respectfully  kissing  the  hands  of  their 
parents." 

Dexterous  Horsemanship. 

FROM  THE  SAME. 

.  [On  a  visit  to  a  Kalmuck  prince  and  prin- 
cess, an  entertainment  is  given,  from  a  descrip- 
tion of  which,  we  extract  the  following.] 

"  At  last  we  were  presented  with  different 
kinds  of  koumis  and  sweetmeats  on  large  silver 
trays. 

"  When  we  came  out  from  the  kabitka  the 
princess'  brother-in-law  took  us  to  a  herd  of 
wild  horses,  where  one  of  the  most  extraordi- 
nary scenes  awaited  us.  The  moment  we 
were  perceived,  five  or  six  mounted  men,  armed 
with  long  lassoes,  rushed  into  the  middle  of  the 
tabotin,  (herd  of  horses,)  keeping  their  eyes 
constantly  fixed  on  the  young  prince,  who  was 
to  point  out  the  animal  they  should  seize.  The 
signal  being  given,  they  instantly  galloped  for- 


ward and  noosed  a  young  horse  with  a  long 
dishevelled  mane,  whose  dilated  eyes  and  smok- 
ing nostrils  betokened  inexpressible  terror.  A 
lightly-clad  Calmuck,  who  followed  them  on 
foot,  immediately  sprang  upon  the  stallion,  cut 
the  thongs  that  were  throttling  him,  and  engaged 
with  him  in  an  incredible  contest  of  daring  and 
agiLity.  It  would  be  impossible,  I  think,  for 
any  spectacle  more  vividly  to  affect  the  mind 
than  that  which  now  met  our  eyes.  Some- 
times the  rider  and  his  horse  rolled  together  on 
the  grass  ;  sometimes  they  shot  through  the 
air  with  the  speed  of  an  arrow,  and  then  stop- 
ped abruptly,  as  if  a  wall  had  all  at  once  risen 
up  before  them.  On  a  sudden  the  furious 
animal  would  crawl  on  its  belly,  or  rear  in  a 
manner  that  made  us  shriek  with  terror,  then 
plunging  forward  again  in  his  mad  gallop  he 
would  dash  through  the  taboun,  and  endeavour 
in  every  possible  way  to  shake  off  his  novel 
burden. 

"  But  this  exercise,  violent  and  dangerous  as 
it  appeared  to  us,  seemed  but  sport  to  the  Kal- 
muck, whose  body  followed  all  the  movements 
of  the  animal  with  so  much  suppleness  that  one 
would  have  fancied  that  the  same  thought  pos- 
sessed both  bodies.  The  sweat  poured  in  foam- 
ing streams  from  the  stallion's^  flanks,  and  he 
trembled  in  every  limb.  As  for  the  rider,  his 
coolness  would  have  put  to  shame  the  most 
accomplished  horsemen  in  Europe.  In  the 
most  critical  moments  he  still  found  himself  at 
liberty  to  wave  his  arms  in  token  of  triumph  ; 
and  in  spite  of  the  indomitable  humour  of  his 
steed,  he  had  sufficient  command  over  it  to 
keep  it  almost  always  within  the  circle  of  our 
vision.  At  a  signal  from  the  prince,  two  horse- 
men, who  had  kept  as  close  as  possible  to  the 
daring  centaur,  seized  him  with  amazing  quick- 
ness and  galloped  away  with  him  before  we 
had  time  to  comprehend  this  new  manoeuvre. 
The  horse,  for  a  moment  stupified,  soon  made 
off  at  full  speed,  and  was  lost  in  the  midst  of 
the  herd.  These  performances  were  repeated 
several  times  without  a  single  rider  suffering 
himself  to  be  thrown. 

"  But  what  was  our  amazement  when  we 
saw  a  boy  of  ten  years  come  forward  to  under- 
take the  same  exploit !  They  selected  for  him 
a  young  white  stallion  of  great  size,  whose 
fiery  bounds  and  desperate  efforts  to  break  his 
bonds,  indicated  a  most  violent  temper. 

"  I  will  not  attempt  to  depict  our  intense 
emotions  during  this  new  conflict.  This  child, 
who,  like  the  other  riders,  had  only  the  horse's 
mane  to  cling  to,  afforded  an  example  of  the 
power  of  reasoning  over  instinct  and  brute 
force.  For  some  minutes  he  maintained  his 
difficult  position  with  heroic  intrepidity.  At 
last,  to  our  great  relief,  a  horseman  rode  up  to 
him,  caught  him  up  in  his  outstretched  arm, 
and  threw  him  on  the  croup  behind  him." 

Locusts. — The  Washington,  Pa.,  Reporter  of 
May  29th,  says  the  locusts  arc  here  !  The 
woods  are  vocal  with  their  music.  Untold 
millions  cluster  upon  the  boughs  of  the  forest 
trees,  and  the  orchards  are  literally  black  with 
them.  Whether  or  not  our  fruit  trees  are  to 
fall  a  prey  to  their  voracity,  or  only  their  /bZt- 
ase  is  to  suffer,  future  observations  must  de- 
cide. 


Imported  Saxon  Sheep. — Four  Saxon  Bucks 
and  four  ewes  have  just  arrived  at  this  port  in 
the  ship  Atlantic  from  Bremen.  These  superb 
animals  were  selected  from  the  celebrated 
flocks  in  Saxony,  by  John  A.  Tainter,  Esq.,  of 
Hartford,  Conn.,  one  of  the  best  judges  of  sheep 
and  wool  in  this  country.  He  was  assisted  in 
his  choice  by  Baron  de  Spreck,  Director  of  the 
flock.  These  are  by  far  the  largest  and  best 
formed  Saxon  sheep  we  ever  saw.  Their 
fleeces  are  remarkably  fine  and  even,  and  will 
shear  very  heavy.  They  were  purchased  for 
Samuel  U.  Scoville  ofSalisbury,  Conn.,  for  the 
improvement  of  his  present  large  flock  of  na- 
tive Saxons.  We  consider  the  importation  a 
very  important  one  to  the  country. — N.  Y. 
Tribune. 


Cavern  of  the  Early  Christians. — A  cavern 
remarkable  in  an  archaeological  point  of  view 
has  just  been  discovered  at  about  eight  leagues 
from  Gnelma,  in  Algeria,  on  the  side  of"  the 
Mah'a  Mountains.  It  is  hollowed  out  of  an 
immense  calcareous  rock,  a  circular  entrance 
of  seven  or  eight  yards  in  diameter,  is  about 
400  yards  in  depth,  and  runs  from  1000  to 
1200  yards  in  length,  taking  an  inclined  direc- 
tion, and  requires  35  minutes  to  reach  its  ex- 
tremity. A  thousand  stalactites  of  various 
forms  adorn  its  inside,  and  the  ground  is  encum- 
bered with  a  prodigious  quantity  of  enormous 
blocks  fallen  from  the  vault.  But  what  gives 
it  its  greatest  interest  is  the  number  of  Latin 
inscriptions  at  the  entrance.  They  are  for  the 
most  part  illegible,  but  the  name  of  Donatus  is 
to  be  decyphered  in  more  places  than  one.  It 
belongs  to  the  earlier  times  of  Christianity,  as 
tlie  names  of  unknown  martyrs  appear,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  the  cavern  was  the  refuge  of 
the  then  persecuted  Christians.  The  Arabs 
have  many  fabulous  legends  on  the  subject,  and 
dread  entering  it,  lest  they  should  be  seized  and 
detained  by  an  evil  genius  or  spirit.  And  yet 
it  was  an  Arab,  the  Chief  Deradji  Ben  Kerad, 
who  led  some  Frenchmen  into  this  cave,  the 
silence  of  which  had  not  been  before  disturbed 
for  nses.-^-GaU&nani. 


A  Pet  Lion. — Arrived  at  Medeah,  in  spile 
of  its  now  containing  a  comfortable  French  inn, 
"  mirrors  and  all,"  there  could  be  no  longer 
much  mistake  as  to  the  quarter  of  the  globe. 
When  visiting  the  French  officer  in  command, 
General  Marev,  our  travellers  were  introduced 
to  a  household  favourite  of  its  kind,  as  peculiar 
as  Prince  Puckler  Muskau's  Abyssinian  : — 

"  In  a  few  minutes  the  door  opened  and  the 
lion  entered  the  room,  the  man  only  leading 
him  by  a  tuft  of  his  mane.  He  was  a  magnifi- 
cent animal,  two  years  old,  and  full  grown,  all 
but  his  mane,  which,  although  only  a  foot  long, 
made,  nevertheless,  a  respectable  appearance; 
he  did  not  seem  to  care  about  our  being  stran- 
gers, but  walking  about  the  room  like  a  large 
dog,  permitted  us  to  take  liberties  with  him, 
such  as  patting  him,  shaking  a  paw,  and  mak- 
ing him  exhibit  his  teeth  and  claws.  He 
showed,  however,  a  marked  predilection  in 
favour  of  his  old  acquaintances,  and  lying 
down  before  them,  turned  on  his  back  to  be 
scratched.  After  a  scratch  or  two,  he  began 
to  yawn,  and  was  fairly  settling  himself  for  a 
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nap,  when  a  cigar  was  puffed  in  his  face — a 
proceeding  he  evidently  did  not  approve  of. — 
Rising  in  a  hurry,  curling  up  his  lips,  and 
wrinkling  his  nose  he  exposed  to  view  a  splen- 
did set  of  teeth — a  sure  sign  that  he  was  not 
pleased.  A  hearty  sneeze  seemed  to  restore 
him  to  good  temper;  and  bearing  no  malice, 
he  returned  a  friendly  pat,  bestowed  upon  him 
by  Captain  Martenot,  who  had  been  the  aggres- 
sor, by  rubbing  his  head  caressingly  against 
his  knees." — Kennedy's  Algeria  and  Tunis. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

EARTH. 

WRITTEN  BY  A  YOUNG  GIRL, 

O  !  earth  what  are  thy  charms,  that  vainly  we 
So  fondly  cling  to  all  within  thy  bound, 
Why  should  we  be  so  loth  to  part  with  thee, 
Why  love  to  press  in  sorrow's  weary  round  ? 

Earth,  earth,  what  is  there  in  thy  wide  domain, 
To  satisfy  the  longing,  thirsty  soul ; 
What  pleasures  do  thy  bounded  views  contain, 
That  can  the  lofty  spirit's  flight  control  ? 

There's  nought  upon  this  lowly  dwelling  place, 
Can  furnish  peace  to  the  conflicted  mind, 
There's  nought  upon  thy  lovely  changing  face, 
The  soaring,  struggling  spirit  here  to  bind. 

Though  hope  may  promise  happier  hours  to  come, 
And  we  beguiled  look  forward  to  the  day, 
When  with  the  enjoyments  of  an  earthly  home, 
True  happiness  may  smile  upon  our  way ; 

Yet  blind  the  captive  heart  that  thus  is  led, 
To  seek  on  earth  a  state  of  real  bliss, 
Groping  in  darkness,  half  our  journey  sped, 
'Ere  toward  another  world  we  look  from  this  ! 

But  in  that  world  by  mortals  never  trod, 
Our  happy  spirits  may  forever  rest ; 
When  the  frail  body  slumbers  with  the  sod, 
The  soul  may  wing  to  mansions  of  the  blest. 

O !  then,  how  transient  is  our  earthly  home, 
Compared  with  one  that  never  can  decay, 
Where  flowers  primeval  shall  forever  bloom, 
And  ceaseless  song  and  incense  greet  our  way. 

Though  here  our  path  may  be  beset  with  snares, 
Yet  brief  the  journey ;  then  be  thou  content, 
Though  toil  be  thine,  and  many  doubts  and  fears, 
These  are  to  cleanse  and  purity  thee  sent. 

Then,  oh  my  soul,  be  it  thy  constant  care, 

Whilst  travelling  through  this  short,  but  weary  life, 

To  seek  for  aid  thy  spirit  to  prepare, 

To  join  with  those  who  conquered  in  the  strife. 

Strive,  humbly  strive,  to  bear  thy  daily  cross, 
Through  all  the  journey  to  the  world  of  bliss  ; 
The  things  of  earth  are  but  attendant  dross, 
What  are  they  in  the  balance  weighed  with  this  ! 

K.  S.  J. 

West  Elkton,  Fourth  mo.  1846. 


Curious  Fact. — A  farmer  in  Vermont,  last 
season,  was  behind  his  neighbours  in  cutting 
the  grass  in  his  meadows.  At  night  some 
waggish  boys  went  into  one  of  his  meadows 
and  cut  down  all  the  grass  in  it.  They  also 
went  into  his  potato  patch,  and  cut  a  few 
swarthes  through  it.  At  the  time  of  digging 
the  potatoes  they  were  found  rotten,  except 
wJiere  the  boys  hod  cut  off  the  tops  ;  and  these 
■were  all  found  good  and  sound.  This  would 
seem  to  show  that  the  disease  begins  in  the 
tops,  and  it  suggests  as  a  means  of  saving  a 
crop  the  cutting  off  the  tops  as  soon  as  they 'be- 
gin to  die. — Detroit  paper. 


For  "The  Friend." 

Notes  on  Natural  History. 
No.  7. 

HONEY  DEW. 

What  is  the  cause  of  that  sweet  and  glutin- 
ous fluid  called  Honey  Dew,  often  seen  upon 
the  leaves  in  summer'/ 

•  I  have  at  different  timesobserved  on  the  leaves 
of  plants  in  the  summer  season  drops  of  fluid, 
though  they  did  not  all  appear  to  be  of  the 
same  kind  or  to  arise  from  the  same  source. 
Which  of  these,  or  whether  any  of  them,  are 
intended  by  the  term  "  Honey  Dew,"  I  do  not 
know.  I  will  therefore  simply  describe  them, 
and  the  sources  from  which  they  proceeded,  so 
far  as  I  conveniently  can. 

The  young  leaves  and  branches  of  the  Vir- 
ginia creeper,  which  lines  a  considerable  part 
of  the  front  wall  of  the  house,  are  often  stud- 
ded with  small  sparkling  points,  resembling 
minute  drops  of  dew.  Sometime  ago,  I  paid 
considerable  attention  to  them,  examined  them 
with  a  microscope,  watched  them  from  day  to 
day,  and  experimented  upon  them,  but  could 
come  to  no  satisfactory  conclusion  as  to  their 
nature.  They  were  liquid  globules  enveloped 
in  a  transparent  coat.  This  led  me  to  suspect 
(hat  they  might  be  the  eggs  of  some  insect. 
Whether  that  was  the  case ;  or  whether  they 
were  particles  of  sap  that  had  exuded  through 
holes  in  the  plant,  made  by  insects  ;  or  whe- 
ther they  were  secretions  from  the  plant  itself, 
analogous  to  the  pimples  that  come  upon  the 
human  face,  I  cannot  say. 

There  are  many  species  of  plants,  on  which 
we  find  during  the  summer,  numerous  small 
insects  of  various  kinds,  but  all  belonging  to 
one  family.  The  branches  of  the  common  al- 
der are  often  completely  covered  with  a  tolera- 
bly large  variety,  coated  with  a  long  white 
fuzz,  which  makes  the  branches  appear  as  if 
enveloped  in  raw  cotton. 

A  small  white  pine  tree  in  the  neighbour- 
hood was  infested  during  the  past  summer 
and  the  previous  one,  with  multitudes  of  an- 
other kind,  smaller  and  of  a  black  colour,  and 
striped  with  white  lines. 

Those  who  have  kept  rose  bushes  in  pots 
that  they  might  refresh  their  eyes  with  the 
sight  of  flowers  and  green  leaves,  amid  the 
snow  and  ice  of  winter,  have  often  noticed  a 
third  species  very  small  and  crowded  on  the 
leaves  and  young  shoots,  whose  greenness  they 
emulate. 

Besides  these,  there  are  many  other  species 
found  on  different  plants,  as  the  oak,  maple, 
pear,  &c,  and  not  confined  to  the  leaves  alone, 
but  sometimes  adhering  to  the  roots  and  living 
a  subterranean  life.  To  all  these  insects  the 
general  name  of  Aphides,  or  plant  lice,  has 
been  given.  They  draw  their  food  from  the 
plants  on  which  they  are  found.  I  have 
watched  them  moving  along  the  branches,  as  if 
selecting  a  place  to  feed,  and  then  plunging 
their  trunks  or  proboscides  into  the  bark,  so  as 
to  suck  out  the  sap  which  nourishes  them. 

Small  drops  of  transparent  liquid,  resem- 
bling water  in  appearance,  are  often  seen 
among  collections  of  these  insects,  secreted 
from  their  bodies.  Perhaps  these  may  be  what 
are  meant  by  the  term  "  Honey  Dew."   As  I  do 


not  remember  having  ever  tasted  them,  I  cannot 
say  as  to  their  sweetness,  but  at  any  rate  they 
furnish  a  very  grateful  repast  to  the  ants,  which 
may  often  be  seen  travelling  over  the  aphides, 
sucking  up  the  liquid  which  exudes  from  them, 
and  even  stroking  them  with  their  antenna;  or 
feelers,  to  induce  them  to  pour  out  a  fresh  sup- 
ply ;  just  as  a  milkmaid  operates  in  milking  a 
cow.  The  ants  are  said  to  take  great  care  of 
these  aphides,  sometimes  protecting  them,  by 
building  a  cover  around  them  of  sticks,  straws, 
&c,  and  sometimes  carrying  them  from  one 
place  to  another. 

Near  the  white  pine  tree,  which  has  been 
mentioned  before  as  infested  with  aphides,  is  a 
large  colony  of  black  ttnts,  and  in  the  summer 
there  are  two  currents  of  ants  constantly  flow- 
ing, one  up  and  the  other  down  the  tree  ;  the 
ants  in  the  former  on  their  way  to  visit  their 
dairy,  and  those  in  the  latter  returning  to  their 
nest.  So  universally  do  the  ants  look  to  the 
aphides  for  a  supply  of  food,  that  whenever  we 
find  extensive  collections  of  one  insect,  there  is 
good  reason  to  suspect  that  the  other  is  not  far 
off.  A  mile  or  two  N.  W.  of  West  Chester  is 
a  number  of  very  large  ant  hills,  containing 
many  thousands  of  inhabitants.  Some  of  our 
friends  who  were  interested  in  such  subjects,  paid 
them  a  visit  a  few  years  since,  and  found  them 
frequenting  some  neighbouring  oak  trees,  on 
whose  leaves  they  found,  as  they  expected,  a 
supply  of  aphides. 

1  could  mention  several  similar  cases,  but 
perhaps  I  have  said  enough  about  "  Honey 
Dew"  and  its  accompaniments. 


BEE  SWARMING. 

A  hive  of  bees  in  front  of  the  house,  swarmed 
on  a  Sixth  day  in  the  Fifth  month,  1844.  For 
some  time  previous  the  hive  seemed  crowd- 
ed with  bees,  and  on  warm  days,  they 
hung  in  large  clusters  on  the  outside  reach- 
ing several  inches  below  the  bottom  of  the 
boards  which  formed  the  sides  of  their 
house.  In  reply  to  the  question,  "  When  will 
they  be  likely  to  swarm  7"  a  friend  acquaint- 
ed with  their  habits  said,  that  he  had  been  look- 
ing for  it  while  the  apple  trees  were  in  blossom, 
but  that  now  he  hardly  expected  they  would, 
until  the  white  clover  came  out  in  flower, 
though  perhaps  they  might  when  the  locust 
trees  began  to  bloom.  It  appears  that  these 
industrious  little  insects  never  send  out  a  new 
colony  except  when  provisions  are  plenty. 
The  abundance  of  the  flowers  on  the  neigh- 
bouring locusts  probably  encouraged  them  to 
proceed,  and  accordingly  about  three  o'clock 
on  Sixth-day  afternoon,  a  part  of  the  stock 
moved  off  and  settled  on  a  honey-suckle  vine' 
a  few  yards  distant.  A  table  was  placed  un- 
der the  vine  and  over  it  a  sheet  was  spread. 
On  this  sheet  an  empty  hive  was  placed,  and 
the  bees  were  then  swept  down  from  the  honey- 
suckle on  to  the  table  by  the  aid  of  brooms  and 
hands.  It  was  somewhat  difficult  to  get  them 
out  from  among  the  branches  of  the  vine,  but  it 
was  finally  accomplished,  and  the  sheet  turned 
up  and  tied  over  the  hive.  In  the  course  of 
the  evening  they  took  up  their  quarters  in  it, 
and  the  next  day  it  was  hung  in  the  frame 
along  with  the  others.    Though  the  swarm 
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commenced  labouring  in  their  new  home,  yet 
they  did  not  seem  altogether  satisfied,  but  flew 
about  the  hive  in  an  unsettled  and  uneasy  man- 
ner ;  and  the  next  morning  about  meeting  time, 
made  a  second  move  and  established  them- 
selves in  a  large  black  oak  not  far  off. 

On  visiting  the  hive  which  had  been  desert- 
ed, one  piece  of  comb  was  found  lying  on  the 
ground,  having  fallen  out.  Two  other  pieces 
were  suspended  from  the  top  board,  the  largest 
nearly  the  size  of  a  man's  hand,  so  that  these 
little  things  must  be  able  to  manufacture  comb 
very  rapidly  when  under  full  operation ;  if 
they  could  do  so  much  in  so  short  a  time,  and 
while  in  such  an  unsettled  condition. 


For  "The  Friend." 

Glory  of  War.— Ilorrors  of  War. 

The  details  of  the  campaign  in  Texas  and 
Mexico,  short  as  it  has  been,  exhibit  some  of 
the  immediate  results  of  war  in  characters  such 
as  we  should  suppose  would  shock  the  feelings 
of  Christian  men,  and  not  only  give  them  a 
thorough  disgust  to  it,  but  lead  them,  if  nothing 
else  did,  to  strive  to  put  an  end  to  the  barbar- 
ous work  as  soon  as  possible.  A  writer  for  one 
of  the  New  York  papers,  speaking  of  a  visit  to 
the  military  hospitals  containing  the  Mexicans 
wounded  in  the  battles  of  the  8th  and  9th,  says, 
"  In  the  five  different  hospitals,  there  were  up- 
wards of  400  wounded ;  the  number  having 
been  reduced  from  600  by  deaths  and  other- 
wise." "  A  majority  of  the  Mexicans  were 
wounded  by  cannon  shot,  and  you  can  easily 
imagine  the  severity  and  extent  of  their  wounds. 
Many  had  both  legs  and  arms  torn  completely 
off.  I  saw  one  poor  fellow  keeping  the  flies  off 
by  means  of  a  palmetto  leaf  in  his  mouth, 
having  lost  both  his  arms  at  the  shoulder  joint. 
Some  fifty  had  undergone  amputations."  We 
should  suppose  that  with  both  legs  or  arms  torn 
off,  unless  surgical  aid  was  immediately  admi- 
nistered, a  man  must  bleed  to  death  in  a  few 
minutes.  But  if  they  should  recover,  what 
pitiable  objects  would  they  be.  All  the  mili- 
tary glory  ever  won  would  not  compensate  for 
the  loss  of  their  legs  or  arms.  And  let  us 
remember  these  are  our  fellow  men,  and  pro- 
fessing Christians  with  their  bibles  and  their 
chaplains  are  the  perpetrators  of  these  shocking- 
deeds.  Are  not  such  acts  of  the  pretended 
believers  in  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  in  the  doctrines 
of  the  New  Testament,  likely  to  confirm  unbe- 
lievers in  their  rejection  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion, and  to  increase  infidelity  in  the  world  ? 
And  if  irreligion,  and  robbery,  and  murder,  are 
inculcated  and  diffused  through  the  country, 
where  shall  we  find  the  happiness  of  an  en- 
lightened government?  The  government  au- 
thorizes these  acts,  and  after  their  soldiers  have 
been  employed  in  them,  should  they  outlive  the 
war  and  be  disbanded,  we  cannot  suppose  they 
will  be  very  scrupulous  about  the  rights  of  pro- 
perty, or  very  tender  of  life,  where  they  may 
think  it  necessary  to  despatch  a  person  to  ob- 
tain it.  "Large  quantities  of  tobacco,"  the 
writer  says,  "  which  is  a  government  mono- 
poly, were  seized  by  us  and  sold.  The  segars 
were  divided  among  the  regiments,  each  one 
receiving  two  wagon  loads."  Probably  they 
would  say  they  fought  hard  for  it,  and  had  a 


right  to  it — about  the  same  right  that  great 
robbers  and  murderers  have  to  their  booty. 

"  Nothing  could  exceed  the  filth  and  stench 
of  these  hospitals,  from  so  many  wounded 
being  crowded  together,  and  I  felt  happy  when 
1  had  ended  my  visits.  If  their  hospitals  pre- 
sented so  sickening  a  spectacle,  you  can  form 
some  idea  of  the  field  of  battle."  If  it  was  a 
happiness  to  turn  away  from  such  filth  and 
misery,  what  must  have  been  the  suffering  of 
the  wretched  mutilated  and  dying  men  put  into 
that  condition  by  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
the  great  advocates  for  the  inalienable  right  of 
man  to  enjoy  life,  liberty  and  happiness?  In 
pursuing  the  retreating  Mexican  army,  a  small 
detachment  of  U.  S.  dragoons  and  rangers, 
captured,  the  writer  says,  "  twenty-five  men 
with  their  baggage  and  arms,  in  doing  which, 
two  of  the  Mexicans  were  killed,  and  two  of 
the  Texans  wounded.  It  was  the  latter  who 
killed  the  Mexicans.  It  appeared  that  this 
body  of  men  had  been  left  behind  to  mend  their 
wagons."  When  a  man  is  killed  on  the  road 
by  highway  robbers,  the  neighbourhood  is 
thrown  into  alarm,  and  great  efforts  are  made 
to  arrest  the  murderers,  and  bring  them  to  the 
punishment  the  law  inflicts;  but  when  law- 
makers give  their  authority  to  kill  men,  and 
take  their  wagons  and  other  property,  they 
seem  to  think  that  what  was  murder  and  rob- 
bery in  another,  is  transmuted  into  a  just  and 
meritorious  act  in  themselves. 

What  opinion" are  we  to  form  of  the  present 
standard  of  religion  among  those  bodies  who 
call  themselves  churches  of  Christ,  when  we 
see  nearly  all  classes  and  ranks  encouraging 
one  another  to  repair  to  the  field  of  blood  and 
slaughter.  They  profess  to  take  the  New  Tes- 
tament for  their  rule — that  its  doctrines  and 
precepts  are  divine  and  imperative  commands, 
which  no  power  on  earth  can  possibly  annul — 
and  that  they  acknowledge  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  as  their  head,  whose  advent  was  an- 
nounced by  the  holy  angels  with  "  Glory  to 
God  in  the  highest,  on  earth  peace  and  good- 
will to  men."  Before  his  coming  he  was  also 
designated  by  the  evangelical  prophet  as  the 
"  Pkince  of  peace"  who  "  shall  judge  among 
the  nations,  and  shall  rebuke  many  people; 
and  they  shall  beat  their  swords  into  plough- 
shares, and  their  spears  into  pruning  hooks; 
nation  shall  not  lift  up  sword  against  nation, 
neither  shall  they  learn  war  any  more."  After 
recording  this  vision  of  "the  last  days,"  the 
gospel  day,  as  if  enraptured  with  the  glory 
which  he  foresaw  of  the  Christian  dispensation, 
the  prophet  exclaims,  "  O  house  of  Jacob,  come 
ye  and  let  us  walk  in  the  light  of  the  Lord." 
The  apostle  John  who  was  brought  into  this  day, 
declares,  that  the  message  which  they  had 
heard  from  Christ  was,  that  "  God  is  light,  and 
in  him  is  no  darkness  at  all :"  and  he  says, 
"  If  we  walk  in  the  light  as  he  is  in  the  light, 
we  have  fellowship  one  with  another,"  not  at 
war  with  one  another,  "  and  the  blood  of  Jesus 
Christ  his  Son  eleanseth  us  from  all  sin." 

How  can  those  be  of  the  body  of  Christ,  who 
having  the  inestimable  benefit  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  as  well  as  the  oiler  of  the  grace  of 
God  in  the  soul,  have  not  yet  known  him  to 
judge  and  rebuke  until  they  are  brought  to 
learn  war  no  more.    Are  they  walking  in  true 


fellowship  in  the  light  of  the  Lord,  keeping  all 
God's  holy  commandments,  and  knowing  the 
precious  blood  of  Christ,  the  Lamb  without 
blemish  and  without  spot,  to  cleanse  them  from 
all  sin,  while  "  instruments  of  cruelty  are  in 
their  habitation?"  Surely  it  becomes  those 
professing  churches  surrounded  as  we  arc  in 
this  greatly  favoured  land  with  many  privi- 
leges, to  examine  themselves  whether  they  be 
in  the  faith  which  they  profess,  which  gives 
victory  over  those  lusts  whence  wars  and  light- 
ings proceed. 

The  Holy  Scriptures,  they  say,  are  their 
rule.  When  Christ  came  he  said,  "  A  new 
commandment  I  give  unto  you,  That  ye  love 
one  another.  By  this  shall  all  men  know  that 
ye  are  my  disciples,  if  ye  have  love  one  to 
another."  But  whose  disciples  are  they  who 
hate  one  another?  "This  is  my  command- 
ment, that  ye  love  one  another,  as  1  have  loved 
you."  "  These  things,  I  command  you  that 
ye  love  one  another."  Under  the  preceding 
dispensation  it  was  said,  "  Thou  shalt  love  thy 
neighbour,  and  hate  thine  enemy ;  but  I  say 
unto  you,"  said  the  holy  Redeemer,  "Love  your 
enemies,  bless  them  that  curse  you,  do  good  to 
them  that  hate  you,  and  pray  for  them  which 
despitefully  use  you  and  persecute  you;  that 
ye  may  be  the  children  of  your  Father  which 
is  in  heaven  ;  for  he  maketh  his  sun  to  rise  on 
the  evil  and  on  the  good,  and  sendeth  rain  on  the 
just  and  on  the  unjust."  He  does  not  say  to  his 
disciples,  Form  yourselves  into  companies  of 
infantry  and  cavalry,  dragoons  and  rangers, 
sappers  and  miners,  and  arm  yourselves  with 
the  most  deadly  weapons  you  can  invent,  and 
surprise,  maim,  and  kill  all  those  you  may  re- 
gard as  enemies.  No!  he  calls  our  attention 
to  the  character  of  the  beneficent  Creator  of  all 
things,  who  though  he  has  the  power  and  the 
right  to  do  with  his  creatures  what  he  pleases, 
yet  is  slow  to  anger,  long  suffering,  full  of 
compassion,  forgiving  iniquity,  transgression, 
and  sin  against  his  law,  and  shedding  abroad 
temporal  and  spiritual  benefits  upon  the  evil 
and  the  good. 

Can  these  nominal  Christians  be  true  disci- 
ples according  to  Christ's  criterion,  who  are 
shooting  and  cutting  one  another  to  pieces? 
Do  they  keep  the  new  commandment — do  they 
love  their  enemies,  and  do  good  to  them  in 
despatching  or  putting  them  to  the  greatest 
torture  they  can  inflict?  As  well  might  we 
strive  to  unite  light  and  darkness,  Christ  and 
Belial,  as  to  prove  that  the  motive  and  spirit  in 
which  pretended  Christians  butcher  one  another 
is  the  love  and  spirit  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  with 
which  he  first  loved  us,  and  gave  himself  up 
unto  death  for  our  sakes  that  we  might  be 
saved,  and  in  which  he  commands  us  to  love 
one  another. 

"  Blessed  are  the  peace-makers,  for  they 
shall  be  called  the  children  of  God," — not  the 
war-makers. 

The  Ice  Trade. — There  was  shipped  and 
sold  in  Boston  last  year  one  hundred  thou- 
sand tons  of  ice;  fifty  thousand  tons  by  one 
house  alone.  Twenty  thousand  tons  were 
shipped  to  New  Orleans,  and  two  thousand  to 
Mobile. 
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THE   FRI  END. 


From  the  British  Friend. 

On  the  More  Sure  Word. 

2  Peter  i.  19. 
To  the  Editors  of  The  British  Friend. 
Esteemed  Friends, — The  subjoined  paper 
was  written  for  "  The  [London]  Friend"  of 
last  month  ;  but  as  the  Editors  declined  to  in- 
sert it,  I  shall  feel  obliged  by  your  publishing 
it,  although  I  fear  it  may  not  reach  the  eyes  of 
many  who  have  read  the  one  to  which  it  al- 
ludes.— Your  sincere  friend. 

E.  C.  M. 

Tottenham,  Fourth  month;  13th,  1846: 


To  the  Editors  of  "  The  Friend." 

Esteemed  Friends, — It  was  my  intention  to 
have  addressed  a  few  lines  to  you,  for  inser- 
tion in  your  former  number,  but  want  of  lime 
prevented  my  doing  so.  Believing  as  I  do, 
that  you  are  desirous  of  promoting  the  good  of 
the  Society,  I  would  express  my  feeling  of  deep 
concern  at  your  having  inserted  a  paper,  sign- 
ed "  Amicitia,"  on  "  The  more  Sure  Word  ;" 
which,  being  altogether  opposed,  on  a  point  of 
such  great  importance,  to  what  has  been  the 
acknowledged  view  of  the  Society,  has  been 
painful  to  many  who  feel  an  interest  in  its  wel- 
fare. Perhaps  there  may  be  some  amongst  us 
who  may  deem  this  a  more  trivial  matter  than 
it  seems  to  me  ;  but,  if  Amicitia's  view  be  cor- 
rect, George  Fox  can  be  proved  to  have  been 
an  enthusiast  and  fanatic,  as  indeed  he  was 
said  to  be  by  opposers  of  the  Truth  in  his  day  ; 
for  when,  in  the  steeple  house  at  Nottingham,* 
the  priest  told  the  people  that  this  (more  sure 
Word)  was  the  Scriptures,  by  which  they  were 
to  try  all  doctrines,  religions,  and  opinions,  G. 
F.  declared  that  the  hordes  power  was  sp 
mighty  upon  him,  and  so  strong  in  him,  that,  he 
could  not  hold,  but  was  made  to  cry  out  and 
say,  "  Oh  no,  it  is  not  the  Scriptures  ;"  and 
he  told  them  what  it  was,  viz.,  the  Holy  Spirit, 
by  which  the  holy  men  of  God  gave  forth  the 
Scriptures,  whereby  opinions,  religions,  and 
judgments  were  to  be  tried  ;  for  it  led  into  all 
Truth,  and  so  gave  the  knowledge  of  all  Truth, 
&c.  &c.  Now,  here  is  a  clear,  plain,  and 
explicit  avowal  of  the  authority  by  which  he 
spake  ;  and  let  us  bear  in  mind,  that  it  was  not 
only  declared  at  that  time,  but  that  it  .was  sub- 
sequently printed,  and  obtained  the  sanction  of 
Friends  up  to  the  time  of  J.  G.  Bevan,  who 
"  with  diffidence  and  fear,  presumes  to  con- 
clude that  such  eminent  men  (as  the  early 
Friends)  were  not  fully  aware  of  the  true 
meaning  of  the  passage ;"  he  does  not  say  that 
"  it  is  surely  evident  that  the  passage  refers  to 
the  prophecies,  and  testimony  of  Scripture  con- 
cerning the  Messiah." 

If  the  powers  of  merely  human  reason  could 
have  settled  this  point  it  would  have  been  long 
ago  set  at  rest  ;  but  it  is  evidenlly  one  that  can 
only  be  "  spiritually  discerned  ;"  and  we  may 
remember  that,  among  our  early  predecessors, 
there  were  many,  well  versed  in  the  original 
tongue,  who  have  not  only  agreed  with  George 
Fox  on  this  point,  but  who  have  felt  themselves 
called  upon  to  express,  in  the  most  forcible  lan- 
guage, their  thorough  conviction,  that  those  who 


*See  G.  Fox's  Journal,  vol.  i.  p.  117,  Leeds  edition. 


held  a  contrary  view  were  in  error.  This  we 
rind  recordedf  in  instances  too  numerous  to 
mention  ;  and  in  those  very  works  which  our 
Society  is  now  engaged  in  circulating.  If  this 
be  the  case,  what  can  result  but  confusion  from 
the  spread  of  these  views ;  and  how  will  the 
honest  inquirer  after  truth  be  stumbled,  on  find- 
ing statements,  put  forth  on  such  high  ground, 
controverted  by  those  called  by  the  same  name, 
and  professing  to  be  led  by  the  same  spirit.  It 
may  be  said,  that  George  Fox  was  not  warrant- 
ed in  assuming  this  authority  for  his  declara- 
tion ;  yet,  if"  doingthewill  ofGod"  wastheway 
"  to  know  of  the  doctrine,"  where  shall  we 
find  men  so  well  qualified  as  were  he  and  his 
fellow-labourers?  so  many  of  whom  have 
treated  on  this  subjeet,  and  all  united  in  consid- 
ering this  "  more  sure  Word,"  spoken  of  in  2 
Peter  i.  19,  as  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  alone  sure 
guide  unto  all  Truth  ;  that  which  was  to  be 
poured  out,  in  the  last  days,  upon  all  flesh  ; 
and  a  manifestation  of  which  "  is  given  to 
every  man  to  profit  withal."  Now,  what  can 
be  so  sure  as  this  Word  of  prophecy ;  this  in- 
speaking  Word  ;  this  true  Light,  which  lighteth 
every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world  ?  What 
can  be  so  sure,  so  all  important  to  every  one, 
as  the  voice  of  that  Prophet  foretold  by  Moses, 
to  which  all  are  exhorted  to  hearken  ;  accom- 
panied by  the  awful  declaration,  that  every 
soul  that  will  not  hear  that  Prophet,  shall  be  de- 
stroyed from  among  the  people 

There  are  other  points  in  Amicitia's  paper, 
to  which  I  should  have  adverted  had  I  written 
to  you  last  month  ;  but  these  have  been  so  well 
replied  to  by  "  Amicus,"  who  seems  to  be 
equally  gifted  with  critical  knowledge  and  spi- 
ritual discernment,  that  I  have  only  to  express 
my  hope,  that  his  clear  exposition  may  prove 
satisfactory  to  our  Society  generally.  In  con- 
clusion, let  me  say,  that  it  does  seem  very 
important,  at  the  present  juncture,  that  no  one 
who  really  wishes  well  to  the  body,  as  I  be- 
lieve "  Amicitia"  does,  should  thus  put  forth 
sentiments  which,  I  have  shown,  may  be  made 
very  fearful  use  of  against  us. — Your  sincere 
friend,  E.  C.  M. 

Tottenham,  Third  month,  21st,  1846. 


t  See  No.  50,  of  the  Manchester  Tracts,  in  whicl. 
extracts  are  given  from  the  writings  of  thirteen  of 
them. 

t  Although  Friends  have  been  the  most  conspicuous 
in  maintaining  the  foregoing  view  of  this  portion  of 
Scripture  yet,  they  are  by  no  means  alone  in  their  ac- 
ceptation of  it. 

Of  his  fellow  believers  Win.  Penn  says, — 
"And  truly  as  of  the  outward  light  and  day, 
we  have  all  the  same  knowledge,  though  we 
live  not  under  the  same  latitude  or  degree,  and 
that  by  the  same  way  ;  so  inwardly  we  see 
truth,  therefore  we  all  give  one  and  the  same 
testimony,  as  well  positively  as  negatively  ;  not 
only  avoiding  and  reproving  the  same  things, 
but  obeying  and  recommending  the  same  things 
in  faith  and  practice.  And  unity  and  charity  are 
no  mean  arguments  of  the  revival  of  primitive 
Christianity  ;  which  could  not  be,  were  we  not 
a  people  in  some  measure  baptized  by  the  one 
good  Spirit  into  the  one  body,  and  made  to 
drink  into  the  same  Spirit.  A  people  at  unify 
within  themselves,  truly  one   and  all,  and 


that  not  merely  of  affection,  much  less  upon 
trust,  or  implicitly,  but  of  a  sensible  and  sound 
experience  ;  as  the  believing  Samaritans  told  the 
woman  at  Jacob's  well,  who  called  them  to 
Christ ;  Now,  said  they,  we  believe,  not  because 
of  thy  saying,  for  we  have  heard  him  ourselves 
and  know  that  this  is  indeed  the  Christ,  the  Sa- 
viour of  the  world. 

"  For  this  advantage  singularly  accrues  to  this 
profession,  that  it  not  only  refers  every  one  lo 
employ  the  best  of  their  understanding  and  lo 
examine  nicely  all  pretensions  to  religion,  that 
they  may  hold  fast  that  which  is  good  accord- 
ing to  the  apostle's  advice  ;  but  to  a  Principle 
in  man,  that  is  better  and  greater  than  man, 
which  God  by  Christ  has  given  unto  him  for  a 
light  and  leader.  This  is  the  seed  and  little 
leaven  of  the  kingdom,  the  convincer,  sanctifier 
and  converter  of  the  soul  of  man — that  which 
gives  him  sight,  hearing,  feeling,  and  tasting  of 
heavenly  things  ;  without  which  man  is  as  un- 
able to  see  and  search  the  deep  things  of  God, 
as  his  outward  eyes  are  unable  to  see  any  out- 
ward thing  in  the  dark.  Therefore  to 'this  di- 
vine agent  that  works  the  works  of  God  within 
us  and  for  us,  and  that  reveals  to  us  the  myste- 
ries of  Christ's  kingdom,  we  would  have 
all  turn  their  minds.  When  we  speak  of  the 
Light  of  Christ  within  us, a  measurepfthe  Spirit, 
the  ingrafted  Wprd,  and  Grace  and  Truth,  that 
the  beloved  disciple  testified  Christ'  was  full  of, 
and  of  whom  we  receive  grace  for  grace,  we 
mean  this  divine  Principle  that  is  variously 
denominated  from  the  diversity  of  its  operations 
in  man.  By  this  it  is  Christ  repairs  the 
breaches  and  builds  up  the  waste  places  which 
the  enemy  of  our  souls  has  made  in  us,  and  re- 
stores paths  to  walk  in,  that  are  paths  of  right- 
eousness and  peace.  So  that  Christ  is  not 
only  our  blessed  Propitiation,  but  our  spiritual 
Physician  and  Operator,  in  whose  hands  we  be- 
come purified,  translated,  renewed  or  born 
again,  and  thereby  qualified  to  be  his  true  dis- 
ciples, his  friends  and  (with  all  reverence  be  it 
spoken)  his  brethren  too.  O  reader,  short  of 
this,  there  is  no  way  to  salvation,  known  to 
me.  Wherefore  I  recommend  it  to  thee,  and 
thee  to  it ;  hear  it  and  obey  it,  and  thy  soul 
shall  live  forever." 

Refusing  an  Oath. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Dun- 
fermline Council,  for  the  purpose  of  swearing 
in  the  new  members,  James  Inglis  said,  that  as 
he  was  now  an  old  man,  he  was  anything  but 
anxious  to  have  a  seat  among  them — that  he 
had  not  given  an  oath  for  many  years,  and 
could  not,  from  the  views  he  conscientiously 
entertained,  give  any  oath  ;  and  that  if  swear- 
ing was  indispensable  to  his  being  a  councillor 
he  would  never  fill  that  office.  Provost  Ron- 
aldson  said  that  he  (Jas.  Inglis)  was  neither  a 
Quaker  nor  a  Separatist,  and  that,  by  the  law 
of  the  land,  he  could  not  retain  his  seat  as  a 
Councillor  without-taking  the  oath.  The  Pro- 
vost's motion  was  carried  by  two  of  a  majority. 
J.  Inglis  then  took  his  hat,  and  was  walking 
out  of  the  room,  when  a  councillor,  who  voted 
with  the  Provost,  said  that  he  would  not  be  al- 
lowed to  go  out ;  and  others  expressed  them- 
selves to  the  same  effect,  undoing  their  resolu- 
tion, and  so  J.  Inglis  keeps  his  seat. — Glasgow 
Argus. 
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For  "The  Friend." 

letter  to  a  Newly  Married  Young  Woman. 

The  following  letter,  which  was  found  among 
the  papers  of  a  valuable  female  recently  de- 
ceased, appears  to  have  been  written  by  a  near 
relative  a  few  weeks  after  her  marriage.  It 
is  addressed  to  her  under  her  new  name,  and 
the  writer  appears  playfully  to  have  imagined 
that  his  niece  was  deceased,  but  that  all  her 
peculiarities  of  character  had  descended  to  her 
who  was  just  married. 

LETTER. 

In  addressing  a  letter  to  thee  it  might  seem 
requisite  that  I  should  offer  an  apology  for 
making  so  free  with  one,  with  whom  I  have  had 
so  short  an  acquaintance.  But  understanding 
thou  art  heir-at-law  of  my  late  niece,  I  felt 
willing  to  address  a  letter  to  thee  in  relation  to 
certain  goods  once  in  her  possession.  She  was 
one  rich  in  many  valuable  jewels,  and  yet  it 
cannot  be  denied  but  that  some  things  she  kept 
were  of  no  value,  nay,  that  they  rather  tended 
to  diminish  the  worth  of  the  whole.  As  all 
her  effects  have  descended  to  thee,  it  may  be 
well  for  thee  closely  to  scrutinize  them,  and 
rid  thyself  of  those  of  no  worth  before  habit 
attaches  thee  to  them. 

My  niece  had  one  jewel  very  attractive  to 
beholders,  and  suitable  to  be  worn  on  most 
occasions.  It  was  a  great  reflector  of  light, 
and  every  object  near  it,  was  made  more  or 
less  to  glow  in  its  brightness.  Its  effects  were 
marvellous  on  beholders.  Sometimes  its  influ- 
ence removed  from  their  brows  the  strong  marks 
of  pain, — it  has  smoothed  out  the  wrinkles  of 
care, — it  has  caused  the  dark  cloud  of  sorrow 
to  dissolve  into  brightness,  the  vapour  of  their 
ill  humour  it  has  condensed  into  the  dew-drops 
of  happiness.  As  this  is  an  every-day  jewel, 
and  suited  to  the  kitchen  as  well  as  to  the  par- 
lour, I  would  advise  thee  to  keep  it  always 
about  thee,  and  fit  it  to  every  dress  thou  may- 
est  wear.  This  jewel  of  her's  bore  the  name 
of  Cheerfulness  ;  it  was  enclosed  in  a  valua- 
ble casing  called  Good  Humour,  which  is  in 
truth  the  only  earthly  material  in  which  it  can 
appropriately  be  set.  With  this  my  niece 
usually  wore  another  brilliant,  which  those  who 
examined  it  closely,  valued  even  more  highly. 
It  also  was  gifted  with  heart-cheering  powers, 
and  although  it  drew  not  the  attention  so  quickly 
as  the  first,  was  always  sure  of  retaining  the 
admiration  which  it  had  once  awakened.  So 
beautifully  was  it  hung,  that  every  individual 
about  her  could  see  their  own  persons  reflected 
in  it.  It  was  called  Kindness.  This  is  an 
ornament  which  should  never  be  put  off;  for  it 
has  this  peculiarity,  that  it  appears  to  the  great- 
est advantage  on  those  by  whom  it  is  most 
constantly  worn.  I  would  mention  one  other 
striking  fact  appertaining  to  it,  which  is  this, 
while  it  is  sometimes  unnoticed  by  superficial 
observers  who  are  basking  in  its  light,  they  can 
always  detect  with  acuteness  the  moment  it  is 
put  oft*.  I  have  been  told,  and  I  doubt  not  the 
truth  of  the  assertion,  that  my  late  niece  had  a 
method  of  giving  a  lustre  to  her  jewels  which 
they  possessed  not  in  themselves.  For  this 
purpose  she  wore  a  garment  of  celestial  tex- 
ture, which  though  invisible  to  mortal  eyes, 
could  yet  give  irresistible  charms  to  every  thing 


connected  with  it.  The  garment  was  Religion. 
Clothed  with  this,  the  beggar  on  the  dunghill 
outshines  the  monarch  on  his  throne,  it  is 
indeed  set  round  with  brilliants  such  as  are 
found  in  heaven ;  and  in  the  midst  is  the  white 
stone  which  no  man  knoweth  save  he  that 
receiveth  it.  This  invisible  apparel,  sanctifies 
the  heart  as  well  as  adorns  the  person,  and  of 
those  who  are  never  unclothed  of  it,  it  may 
truly  be  said,  they  are  "  all  glorious  within." 
If  thou  hast  it,  never  part  with  it,  for  it  beauti- 
fies thoughts,  words  and  actions.  It  is  an  orna- 
ment to  the  feet,  and  a  crown  of  glory  to  the 
head,  and  is  the  only  thing  which  can  give  to 
nature  and  natural  endowments  some  traces  of 
the  beauty  and  glory  of  heaven.  Without  thou 
hast  it,  the  jewels  of  my  late  niece  will  never  be 
found  on  thee  in  their  true  brightness;  and 
though  they  may  attract  the  affectionate  admi- 
ration of  I  he  world,  they  never  will  receive  the 
answer  of"  well  done"  from  Him  who  demands 
of  us  the  ornament  of  a  heavenly  as  well  as  of 
a  meek  and  quiet  spirit. 

Strawberries. — From  all  the  facts  that  we 
have  yet  seen,  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that 
the  strawberry  market  of  Cincinnati  is  the  most 
extensive  in  the  world.  There  are  no  less 
than  about  twelve  different  varieties  extensive- 
ly cultivated  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
city.  On  the  Licking  alone,  there  are  twelve 
farmers,  who  bring  daily  to  market  the  incred- 
ible quantity  of  Jive  hundred  bushels.  This 
they  have  been  doing  for  the  last  two  weeks  ; 
and  as,  (with  them)  five  days  make  a  business 
week,  and  five  weeks  a  season,  the  number  of 
strawberries  brought  here  from  the  Licking 
valley  alone  amounts  to  12,500  bushels,  or 
400,600  quarts.  What  the  average  price  is 
per  quart,  we  cannot  exactly  tell;  but  Jive 
cents  would  be  considered  a  low  estimate,  so 
that  the  avails  are,  to  the  Licking  valley,  about 
$20,000.    So  much  for  the  Kentucky  side. 

As  to  the  amount  of  strawberries  raised  on 
this  side  of  the  river,  there  is  quite  a  diversity 
of  opinion.  Many  people  imagine  that  we  are 
not  behind  Kentucky  in  this  particular;  but,  to 
be  sure,  we  will  estimate  the  crop  of  Hamilton 
county  at  one-half  of  that  of  the  Licking  val- 
ley; so  that  it  would  appear  $30,000  worth  of 
this  berry  are  annually  sold  in  the  Cincinnati 
market.  We  are  now  in  the  very  midst  of  the 
strawberry  season.  One  week  ago  we  saw 
them  sold  for  25  cents  per  quart ;  last  Friday 
for  7  cents;  and  a  week  hence,  they  will  pro- 
bably be  sold  for  4  cenls.  We  received  a 
couple  of  quarts  from  —  Jackson  a  few  days 
ago,  the  majority  of  which  measured  4£  inches 
in  circumference.  If  any  body  can  tell  a  bet- 
ter strawberry  story  than  this,  let  him  give  it 
to  the  public. — Cincinnati  Chronicle,  of  the 
5th  inst. 

Pride  versus  Truth. — There  is  no  single 
obstacle  which  stands  more  in  the  way  of  peo- 
ple in  the  search  of  truth  than  pride.  They 
have  once  declared  themselves  of  a  particular 
opinion,  and  they  cannot  bring  themselves  to 
think  they  could  possibly  be  in  the  wrong; 
consequently  they  cannot  persuade  themselves 
of  the  necessity  of  re-examining  the  founda- 
tion of  their  opinions.    To  acknowledge  and 


give  up  their  error,  would  be  a  still  severer  trial. 
But  the  truth  is,  there  is  more  greatness  of 
mind  in  candidly  giving  up  a  mistake,  than 
would  have  appeared  in  escaping  it  at  first,  if 
not  a  very  shameful  one.  The  surest  way  of 
avoiding  error,  is  careful  examination.  The 
best  way  of  leaving  room  for  a  change  of  opin- 
ion, which  should  always  be  provided  for,  is  to 
be  modest  in  delivering  one's  sentiments.  A 
man  may,  without  confusion,  give  up  an  opin- 
ion which  he  declared  without  arrogance. — 
Burgh. 

A  Venturesome  Voyage. — Six  little  urchins, 
residing  in  the  upper  part  of  the  city  of  New 
York,  procured  a  sugar  box  a  few  days  ago, 
and  having  converted  it  into  a  miniature  flat 
boat,  started  on  a  voyage  of  exploration,  intend- 
ing to  bring  up  at  lied  Hook.  About  nightfall 
they  were  picked  up  crying  bitterly,  by  the  keep- 
er of  the  lighthouse  at  Robin's  reef,  near  Staten 
Island,  he  having  descried  them  from  his  station 
and  going  to  their  assistance  in  a  boat,  it  is 
well  that  he  saw  them,  for  their  small  barque 
overfreighted  as  it  was,  could  scarcely  have 
weathered  the  storm  of  that  night. — N.  Y. 
Mirror. 


A  Constantinople  correspondent  writes  under 
a  recent  date,  that  Salih  Pacha,  of  Salonica, 
the  author  of  the  persecutions  against  the  Chris- 
tians of  Scodra,  had  been  superseded  in  his 
post,  on  the  energetic  remonstranceof  Sir  Strat- 
ford Canning,  to  whom  Rescind  Pacha  promis- 
ed that  he  should  not  again  be  employed  in  any 
office  of  trust. — Late  paper. 


The  loss  by  the  tornada  at  Grenada,  (Mis- 
sissippi) [described  in  "  The  Friend"  of  6th 
inst.,  ]  is  estimated  at  about  seventy-five  or 
eighty  thousand  dollars.  Twenty-one  persons 
were  killed  and  sixty  wounded,  many  of  them 
dangerously.  The  number  of  houses  torn 
from  their  foundation  was  one  hundred  and 
twelve. 


A  beautiful  Simile. — A  writer  once  re- 
marked, that  historians  said  that  the  eagle, 
when  the  clouds  blackened  and  lowered,  and 
the  wind  and  storm  arose  to  a  fearful  extent, 
would  weigh  with  instinctive  precision  its  abili- 
ty to  withstand  its  force  without  injury.  If  the 
storm  bid  fair  to  rage  with  too  great  force,  the 
eagle  would  spread  its  broad  wings  arid  soar 
above  it,  and  from  its  proud  altitude  would  look 
down  with  serenity  and  composure  on  the  de- 
vastation below.  The  application  to  Christians 
was  to  persuade  them  to  imitate  the  noble  eagle. 
When  bickerings  and  strife  arose  in  church  or 
society,  and  hostilities  were  waxing  hotter 
and  hotter ;  when  the  storms  of  civil  and  reli- 
gious discoid  were  rising  higher  and  higher, 
and  the  wrath  of  God  was  thundering  his  pro- 
vidence, into  the  ears  of  his  provooatOrs,  then 
l hoy  should,  on  the  pinions  of  their  faith,  rise 
above  the  world.  Tin's  needs  no  comment. 
Oh,  that  Christians  would  learn  to  emulate  the 
eagle,  and  through  the  influence  of  the  Divine 
Spirit,  trample  the  world  beneath  their  feet. — 
Ed- tract. 
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The  article  from  the  British  Friend  on  another 
page,  "  On  the  More  sure  Word,"  we  have  inserted  by 
request  or'  a  subscriber.  Is  lias  reference,  as  will  be 
perceived,  to  several  essays  pro  and  con  on  the  subject, 
that  have  appeared  in  the  London  Friend,  tending 
more,  in  our  apprehension,  to  puzzle  than  to  profit  the 
reader.  For  ourselves  we  are  content  to  take  the  pas- 
sage in  the  sense  given  to  it,  by  such  men  as  Barclay 
and  renn,  rather  than  confide  in  the  interpretation  of 
any  would-be-critical  exponents  of  modern  date. 

The  minds  of  thousands  have  been  made  glad, 
within  the  last  few  days,  with  the  cheering  prospect  of 
a  speedy  termination  of  the  Oregon  controversy.  It 
appears  that  propositions  have  been  offered  by  the 
British  minister  at  Washington,  of  a  nature  likely  to 
be  acceptable  to  both  governments ;  that  the  President 
submitted  them  to  the  Senate  for  consideration,  and 
that  t/wt  body,  by  a  strong  vote  had  recommended  the 
acceptance  of  them.  It  is  probable  that  next  week  we 
may  have  more  to  say  on  the  subject. 
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5  Schools  under  the  care  of  meetings, 
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NEW  YORK  YEARLY  MEETING. 
Since  issuing  our  last  number  we  have  re- 
ceived from  a  friend  the  printed  minutes  of  this 
Yearly  Meeting,  from  which  we  learn  that  it 
commenced  on  the  25th,  and  continued  to  the 
29th  inclusive  of  last  month. 

Epistles  from  the  Yearly  Meetings  of  Lon- 
don and  Dublin,  also  of  Philadelphia,  Indiana, 
Baltimore,  Ohio,  North  Carolina,  and  the  larger 
body  in  New  England,  were  received  and  read. 
The  Epistle  from  the  smaller  body  in  New 
England  was  not  read,  and  was  directed  to  be 
returned  thereto. 

In  the  examination  of  the  state  of  the  Society 
as  represented  by  the  answers  to  the  queries, 
various  deficiencies  are  apparent,  "  which  call- 
ed forth  the  expression  of  concern  in  order  to 
incite  to  more  vigilance  in  our  respective  duties, 
especially  in  the  due  and  faithful  attendance  of 
our  religious  meetings :  in  respect  to  this  cardi- 
nal duty  we  regret  to  find  considerable  neglect." 

A  proposition  coming  up  from  the  Half  Year's 
Meeting  in  Canada  for  a  division  of  that  meet- 
ing, so  as  to  constitute  two  Quarterly  Meetings, 
"  sympathy  was  felt  with  friends  in  their  widely 
extended  situation,  which  occasions  much  tra- 
velling in  their  attendance  of  the  meeting;  yet, 
in  consideration  of  the  importance  of  the  sub- 
ject, it  appeared  to  be  the  most  safe  course  to 
refer  it  to  next  Yearly  Meeting." 

"The  Report  from  the  Committee  charged 
with  the  superintendence  of  the  Boarding 
School,  was  read,  and,  though  the  prospect 
relative  to  the  present  state  of  this  institution  is 
rather  discouraging,  the  Committee  was  never- 
theless continued,  and  pressingly  requested  to 
use  their  best  endeavours  to  sustain  it." 

"  During  the  winter,  the  number  of  scholars 
was  as  follows : 

Members,  ...  32 
Having  one  parent  a  member,  1 
Not  members,         -       -  61 

Total,    94 

"  The  average  number  of  pupils  for  the  year, 
has  been  about  fifty-six." 

A  Report  was  received  from  the  Committee 
on  Education,  by  which  it  appears  that  there 
are 

"1372  Children  between  5  and  16  years  of  age, 


attend  schools  under  the  care 

of  meetings, 
attend  schools  taught  by  mem- 
bers, not  under  the  care  of 
any  meeting, 
attend  district  or  mixed  schools, 
do  not  attend  any  school ;  most 
of  whom  are  receiving  in- 
struction at  home. 
"Some  of  the  Family  Schools  have  been  kept 
during  the  year,  but  most  of  them  have  been 
kept  part  of  the  year  only,  varying  from  4 
weeks  to  5  months. 

The  greatest  obstacles  to  the  establishment 
of  schools,  appears  to  arise  from  the  scattered 
situation  of  Friends. 

'  Lists  of  books  used  in  the  schools  attended 
by  the  children  of  Friends  have  been  received 
from  most  of  the  Quarters,  by  which  we  learn 
that  nearly  all  of  the  elementary  works  contain 
lessons  which  are  at  variance  with  our  customs 
and  principles,  and  the  Bible  is  mentioned  as 
being  used  in  schools  by  only  one  Report." 

Scipio  Quarterly  Meeting  having  received  a 
communication  from  the  Meeting;  for  Sufferings 
in  relation  to  correspondents  in  New  England, 
and  being  divided  in  sentiment  in  relation  to 
entering  it  upon  its  minutes,  brought  the  subject 
up  for  the  consideration  of  the  Yearly  Meeting, 
which  referred  it  to  a  committee  of  twelve. 
Two  reports  were  received  from  this  commit- 
tee, one  signed  by  ten,  and  one  by  two,  both  of 
which  were  directed  to  be  recorded.  The  re- 
ports are  as  follows : 

"  The  undersigned,  members  of  the  Committee  upon 
the  appeal  of  Scipio  Quarterly'  Meeting,  as  to  whether 
it  was  bound  by  the  order  of  our  Discipline,  to  enter 
on  its  Minutes  the  communication  from  our  Meeting 
for  Sufferings,  furnishing  a  list  of  Correspondents  for 
New  England  Yearly  Meeting,  have  had  the  subject 
under  serious  consideration ;  and  are  united  in  the 
opinion,  that  Scipio  Quarterly  Meeting  was  bound  to 
make  such  Minute,  and  conform  to  the  same  accord- 
ingly. Two  members  of  the  Committee  dissent  from 
this  judgment. 

Richard  Carpenter, 

James  Brown, 

William  Keese, 

James  Mott, 

ErimAiM  H.  Sleeper, 
Fifth  month  28th,  1846." 

(Report  from  the  two  dissenting.) 

"  The  undersigned,  members  of  the  Committee  ap- 
pointed to  take  into  consideration  the  minute  embraced 
in  the  Report  from  Scipio  Quarterly  Meeting,  having 
arrived  at  a  conclusion  different  from  that  of  the  other 
members  of  the  Committee,  believe  the  occasion  calls 
on  them  to  present  to  the  Meeting  their  views  of  the 
case  in  a  separate  Report. 

"  The  subordination  of  meetings,  and  the  superviso- 
ry control  of  the  superior  over  the  inferior  meetings  as 
provided  by  the  Discipline,  in  all  ordinary  cases,  would 
appear  to  be  complete  ;  but  it  is  the  judgment  of  the 
undersigned,  that  this  subordination  rests  entirely  upon 
the  original  bond  of  our  union,  upon  the  doctrines  and 
testimonies  which  were  held  when  the  connexion  and 
accountability  of  meetings  was  formed  ;  that  if  a  su- 
perior meeting  should  make  a  requisition  upon  an  infe- 
rior, a  compliance  with  which  would  compromit  the 
doctrines  or  testimonies  of  the  Society,  it  would  be  the 
duty  of  such  inferior  meeting  to  refuse  compliance,  and 
thus  maintain  its  allegiance  to  those  original  princi- 
ples, which,  being  of  paramount  importance  and  au- 
thority, have  the  highest  claim.  It  appears  very  clear- 
ly to  us,  that  the  Quarterly  Mectjng  of  Scipio  stands 
justified,  on  these  grounds,  in  declining  to  act  upon  the 


minute  sent  down  to  it  by  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  ; 
and  cannot  be  justly  chargeable  with  insubordination, 
because,  to  have  accepted  and  acted  upon  the  Minute 
in  question,  according  to  its  directions,  would,  in  the 
judgment  of  that  meeting,  have  identified  it  with  those 
departures  in  doctrine  which  have  caused  so  much  un- 
settlement  in  the  Society  of  latter  time  ;  and  this  is  a 
power  which,  we  think  it  will  be  admitted,  no  superior 
possesses  over  an  inferior  meeting. 

William  Wright, 
William  Birdsall. 

Fifth  month  28th,  1846." 

"  The  Report  signed  by  the  ten  Friends  was 
acceptable  to  the  meeting,  and  united  with  : 
that  signed  by  the  two  Friends  was  not  accept- 
able, being  in  the  judgment  of  the  meeting  cal- 
culated to  lead  into  insubordination,  and  subvert 
the  order  and  usages  of  Society.  Scipio  Quar- 
terly Meeting  was  requested  to  have  the  docu- 
ment in  question  read  and  recorded,  and  report 
it  done  to  next  Yearly  Meeting." 

"  The  minutes  and  proceedings  of  the  Meet- 
ing for  Sufferings  for  the  past  year  were  read, 
and  deliberately  attended  to.  The  labour  and 
exercise  of  this  body  appear  to  have  been  ardu- 
ous, but  were  very  acceptable  to  the  meeting." 

"  Essays  of  Epistles  to  the  Yearly  Meetings 
of  our  Friends  in  London  and  Dublin,  and  to 
each  of  those  on  this  continent,  were  produced, 
read,  and  approved." 

The  minutes  conclude  as  follows : 
"  The  meeting  having  travelled  through  the 
various  subjects  that  have  engaged  its  attention, 
and  the  business  being  brought  to  a  close, 
thankful  for  the  evidence  we  have  sometimes 
had,  that  Heavenly  Goodness  has  not  been 
withheld  from  us,  we  take  an  affectionate  leave 
of  each  other,  to  meet  in  this  city  at  the  usual 
time  next  year,  if  the  Lord  permit." 


Samuel  F.  Mott, 
Frederick  Mills, 
Thomas  P.  Thorne, 
James  Congdon, 
William  Titus. 


YOUTHFUL  PIETY. 

"  Examples  of  Youthful  Piety,  chiefly  de- 
signed for  the  Instruction  of  Young  Per- 
sons.    By  Thomas  Evans,"  pp.  295. 

A  new  edition  of  this  work  has  just  been 
published,  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  nearly 
one-third  more  matter  than  is  contained  in 
either  of  the  preceding  ones.  The  new  accounts 
include  persons  of  different  ages,  from  eight 
years  to  about  twenty,  and  most  of  them  are 
of  a  very  striking  and  instructive  character. 
The  value  of  this  description  of  reading,  as  a 
means  of  making  profitable  religious  impres- 
sions on  the  mind,  especially  in  young  persons, 
has  long  been  felt  and  acknowledged  ;  and  it  is 
believed  the  present  work  will  be  found  pecu- 
liarly adapted  for  family  reading,  and  as  the 
companion  of  youth. 

It  may  be  had  at  Friends'  Bookstore,  No.  84 
Arch  street;  at  the  office  of  The  Friend,  No. 
50  North  Fourth  street;  or  of  Uriah  Hunt  & 
Sons,  No.  44  North  Fourth  street. 

Price  well  bound,  single  copy,  50  cents. 


Died,  on  the  13th  inst.,  at  the  residence  of  her  uncle, 
Benjamin  Satterthwaite,  Columbus,  N.  J.,  of  pulmo- 
nary consumption,  Elizabeth  W.,  daughter  of  the 
late  William  Hutchin,  of  New  York,  in  the  14th  year 
of  her  age. 
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Trutli  Progressive 

The  progress  of  Christian  Truth  in  the  world, 
is,  and  must  from  its  very  nature,  be  onward. 
The  light  cannot  remain  hidden  under  a  bush- 
el, and  if  this  or  the  other  religious  body  let 
fall  some  precious  testimony  which  has  been 
given  it  to  bear,  others  will  be  called  upon  by 
the -Great  Head  of  the  Church  to  take  it  up  and 
bear  it  on  high,  as  a  sign  to  the  nations.  A 
conviction  of  this  truth,  should  cheer  us  in 
our  greatest  trials,  and  amidst  all  our  con- 
flicts for  the  Truth.  There  are  certain  fun- 
damental principles  of  church  fellowship, 
peculiar  to  each  religious  association,  which 
are  to  be  maintained  as  the  bond  of  peace  and 
union — a  harmony  and  agreement  in  which 
are  essential  to  the  prosperity  and  peaceful  ex- 
istence' of  the  Society.  There  are  also  appli- 
cations and  consequences  of  those  same  princi- 
ples, not  known  or  not  justly  estimated  in  the 
beginning  of  the  society,  which  force  them- 
selves upon  the  attention  of  thoughtful  and  re- 
ligious minds,  as  light  and  truth  more  and 
more  prevail  in  the  world.  Then  begins  a 
struggle.  Those  "Who  are  thus  enlightened  to 
see  the  evils  which  are  in  the  world,  cannot 
but  testify  against  them  ;  and  if  they  find  them 
to  prevail  within  the  bosom  of  their  own  reli- 
gious society,  cannot  but  feel  the  deepest  anx- 
iety to  clear  it  from  the  reproach.  Yet,  as  the 
testimony  against  those  evil  practices,  may  be 
said  in  one  sense,  to  be  new  to  the  church, — as  it 
was,  although  a  necessary  consequence  of  the 
truths  of  Christianity,  not  a  part  of  the  original 
articles  of  compact, — the  case  becomes  one 
which  tries  in  a  peculiar  manner  the  faith  and 
the  patience  of  the  disciples.  It  is  not  like  the 
defence  of  some  fundamental  and  acknowledg- 
ed doctrine,  nor  is  it  like  the  uneasiness  expe- 
rienced when  the  society  itself  is  felt  to  be  in 
danger  of  being  gradually  warped  from  its 
original  foundation.  The  fellow  members  who 
are  sharing  in  the  evil,  may  be  sincere  and  true 
disciples,  but,  the  influence  of  interest  or  preju- 
dice or  time-sanctioned  custom,  may  blind  their 
eyes  to  its  real  nature.  Hence  it  is  that  the  tes- 
timony against  such  practices  is  to  be  maintained 
in  the  everlasting  patience,  firmly  but  kindly, 
fearlessly  but  meekly.  And,  so  maintained,  it 
will  and  must  prevail.    So  did  the  testimony 
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of  Friends  against  Slavery.  So  will  that 
against  the  use  of  ardent  spirits. 
•  I  have  been  led  into  this  train  of  reflection 
by  observing  in  a  paper  before  me  the  proceed- 
ings of  three  religious  bodies  which  have  lately 
been  sitting  in  this  city, — the  Methodist  Con- 
ference, and  the  Presbyterian  General  assem- 
blies of  the  old  and  new  School.  In  all  of 
them,  the  lawfulness  of  Slavery  came  under 
discussion,  and  they  have  all  distinctly  record- 
ed their  protest  against  it.  They  do  not  all 
do  it  with  equal  distinctness,  but  the  signs  of 
the  times  cannot  be  mistaken  ;  and  it  is  very 
clear  that  the  testimony  so  far  from  receding 
must  advance.  We  hail  this  calm  and  peace- 
ful action  of  these  religious  bodies  as  propitious 
of  good  for  the  future.  In  the  fulness  of  time 
not  only  slavery,  but  war,  priestcraft  super- 
stition, and  formal  religion,  will  be  found  to  be 
incompatible  with  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus  ; 
and  not  one  religious  society  only,  but  all 
Christendom,  will  be  arrayed  against  them. 

I  have  wandered  from  my  purpose,  which 
was  to  bring  together  the  minutes  of  these 
bodies  on  the  subject  of  Slavery — 

The  following  is  the  minute  of  the  Methodist 
Protestant  General  Conference: 

"  That  in  the  judgment  of  the  General  Con- 
ference, the  holding  of  slaves  is  in  many  cir- 
cumstances a  sin  against  God,  and  in  such 
cases  should  be  condemned  by  the  Methodist 
Protestant  Church  ;  nevertheless  it  is  our  opin- 
ion that  under  some  circumstances  it  is  not  sin- 
ful. This  General  Conference  does  not  feel 
authorised  by  the  Constitution  to  legislate  on 
the  subject  of  slavery,  and  by  a  solemn  vote  we 
present  to  the  church  our  judgment,  that 
the  different  annual  conferences,  respectively, 
should  make  their  own  regulations  on  the  sub- 
ject so  far  as  authorized  by  the  Constitution." 

There  are  now  thirty-one  annual  Conieren- 
ces  in  this  confederacy. 

The  General  Presbyterian  assembly  of  the 
old  school,  adopted  the  following  report. 

"  Our  church  has  from  time  to  time,  during 
a  period  of  nearly  sixty  years,  expressed  its 
views  on  the  subject  of  slavery.  During  all 
this  period  it  has  held  and  uttered  substantially 
the  same  sentiments. 

"  Believing  that  this  uniform  testimony  is 
true — and  capable  of  vindication  from  the  word 
of  God — the  Assembly  is  at  the  same  time, 
clearly  of  the  opinion  that  it  has  already  de- 
liberately and  solemnly  spoken  on  this  subject 
with  sufficient  freeness  and  plainness, — there- 
fore 

"  Resolved,  that  no  further  action  upon  this 
subject  is  at  present  needed." 

What  that  uniform  sentiment  has  been  may 
be  learned  by  reference  to  the  minutes  of  the 
the  new  -  school  -assembly  published  in  last 
week's  Friend. 
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"  1st.  The  System  of  Slavery  as  it  exists  in 
these  United  States,  viewed  either  in  the  laws 
of  the  several  States  which  sanction  it,  as  in  its 
actual  operation  and  result  in  society,  is  intrin- 
sically an  unrighteous  and  oppressive  system, 
and  is  opposed  to  the  prescriptions  of  the  laws 
of  God,  to  the  spirit  and  precepts  of  the  Gos- 
ple,  and  the  best  interests  of  humanity. 

"  2d.  The  testimony  of  the  General  Assembly 
from  a.  d.  1787  to  1818  inclusive,  has  con- 
demed  it,  and  it  remains  still  the  recorded  tes- 
timony of  the  Presbyterian  church  of  the 
United  States  against  it,  from  which  we  do  not 
recede." 

The  mild  and  Christian  language  of  the  re- 
maining resolutions  is  worthy  of  high  praise, 
and  cannot  fail  to  touch  the  heart  of  the  slave- 
holders and  to  excite  more  serious  attention  to 
the  evils  of  slavery,  than  if  they  had  been  de- 
nounced with  vehemence  and  reproaches. 

The  Beauties  of  Slavery. — Four  negro  men 
the  captain  and  crew  of  the  schooner  .Mary  Vir- 
ginia, of  Baltimore,  were  arrested  a  few  days 
since,  in  Prince  George's  county,  charged  of 
violating  the  laws  of  this  State,  by  sailing  a 
vessel  above  twenty  tons  burthen,  without  a 
while  man. 

The  penalty  is  forfeiture  of  the  vessel ;  but 
a  proviso  to  the  law  on  the  subject,  exempts  the 
citizens  of  Anne  Arundel  and  Baltimore  coun- 
ties from  the  operation  of  the  act.  The  coun- 
sel for  the  defendants  contended  that  this  ex- 
emption was  meant  to  extend  to  vessels  owned 
by  citizens  of  Baltimore  city,  and  that  the  city 
being  in  the  county  of  Baltimore,  necessarily 
enjoyed  all  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  the 
county,  where  the  statute  did  not  otherwise 
direct.  The  Justice  decided  that  the  exemp- 
tion did  not  extend  to  the  city,  and  the  boat 
was  accordingly  condemned. 

The  vessel  was  the  property  of  Benj.  D. 
Clarke,  of  this  city  ;  the  lumber  with  which 
the  schooner  was  laden  has  been  landed,  and 
two  of  the  negroes,  who  had  passes,  were  dis- 
charged. The  other  two  were  committed  to 
jail,  no  proof  having  been  adduced  that  they 
were  not  runaways. — Bait,  paper. 

A  Queer  Boarder. — A  lady  of  this  city 
numbers  among  the  members  of  her  family,  a 
mouse  who  makes  his  appearance  every  day 
when  the  dinner  bell  rings,  trots  gently  down 
stairs  and  into  the  dining  room,  where  he  takes 
his  station,  and  feeds  on  the  crumbs  dropped 
from  the  table,  without  any  symptoms  of  fear. 
When  the  company  rise  from  their  meals,  his 
mouseship  is  off"  also,  and  hopping  up  the 
stairs  is  seen  no  more  until  the  following  day. 
He  is  a  respectable,  grave-looking  old  fellow, 
and  apparently  enjoys  the  best  of  health  as  he 
seldom  misses  a  meal.— Neto  Haven  Herald. 
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Grahanie's  Colonial  History. 

(Continued  from  page  30C-) 
THE  PEQUOD  WAR. 

The  Pequods  being  completely  prostrated, 
the  colonists  had  now  an  opportunity  of  exer- 
cising that  Christian  magnanimity  for  which 
they  have  been  applauded.  What  did  they 
do  1  They  seized  upon  the  depopulated  terri- 
tory, and,  where  they  found  any  survivors, 
in  many  instances,  reduced  them  to  slavery  ! 
That  they  considered  conquest  equivalent  to 
rightful  ownership,  we  have  in  evidence  the 
decree  of  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts, 
which  has  already  appeared  in  a  previous  part 
of  these  remarks,  and  in  which  they  explicitly 
declare,  "  that  the  lands  and  places  which 
they  [the  Indians]  possessed,  are,  by  just  title 
of  conquest  fallen  to  us."  Let  us  not  do  them 
injustice  :  they  also  undertook,  at  this  period, 
with  such  zeal  as  was  characteristic  of  their 
church,  the  conversion  of  their  captives  to 
Christianity.  Of  the  mild  methods  by  which 
they  sought  to  draw  them  within  their  pale, 
we  may  take  the  following  example  from  Haz- 
ard's State  Papers.  They  remind  one  strongly 
of  the  criminal  code  of  the  gentle  John  Cotton, 
and,  very  possibly,  may  have  emanated  from 
the  benevolent  bosom  of  that  "  venerable  and 
amiable  clergyman,"  as  the  admiring  Gra- 
hame  styles  him. 

"  At  a  meeting  of  the  commissioners  for  the 
United  Colonies  of  New  England,  held  at  New- 
haven  the  sixth  of  September,  anno  1655  : 

"  The  commissioners  have  appointed  for  this 
year  over  the  Pequots — tributaries,  at  Paqua- 
tuck  and  Wequapeuge,  Caushawashott  as  chief, 
Tumsquash  and  Metumpawett — his  assistants; 
at  Nemeack  and  Neweack,  Robin  as  chief, 
Yowwematero — his  assistant : — r 

"  To  whom  were  delivered  commissions  un- 
der our  hands,  as  folio weth ;  *  *  *  *  *  toge- 
ther with  the  following  orders  and  instruc- 
tions : — 

"  They  shall  not  blaspheme  the  name  of  God, 
the  Creator  of  heaven  and  earth,  [nor]  prophane 
the  Sabbath  day;  they  shall  not  commit  wilful 
murder,  nor  practice  witchcraft,  vpon  pain  of 
death."  We  need  not  farther  recite  the  orders 
and  instructions.  Suffice  it  to  say,  the  Puri- 
tans were  grieved  that  so  few  of  that  perverse 
people  were  enticed  into  their  fold  by  these 
cogent  invitations. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  policy  of  the  early 
settlers  of  New  England,  however  at  variance 
with  our  notions  of  right,  for  which  Grahame 
does  not  find  what  he  deems  a  sufficient  excuse 
or  a  plausible  palliation.  Entertaining,  as  he 
did,  a  complete  horror  of  slavery,  one  would 
suppose  that  the  reduction  of  the  Pequods  to  that 
unhappy  condition  would  have  shocked  his  sen- 
sibilities to  the  utmost  degree;  and  that,  upon 
that  score  at  least,  he  would  have  relinquished 
their  defence.  Not  at  all.  Amor  vincit  omnia. 
Love  surmounts  every  obstacle.  Although  in 
his  own  particular  he  esteemed  slave-holding  a 
great  sin,  and,  in  the  year  1827,  sealed  the 
sincerity  of  his  opinion,  says  his  biographer, 
"  hy  giving  up  slave-property,  amounting  to 
several  thousand  pounds,"  his  blind  devotion  to 
the  cause  of  Puritanism  is  such,  that,  in  the 


case  of  the  Pilgrims  and  their  immediate  de- 
scendants, he  sees  nothing  at  all  horrible  in  it — 
nothing  even  worthy  of  condemnation.  Hear 
and  believe  :  "  The  reduction  of  their  captives 
to  servitude  was  unquestionably  an  illavdable 
measure ;  but  one  for  which  it  would  not  be 
easy  to  find  a  substitute." 

"  Be  astonished  O  ye  heavens  !"  Justice  has 
long  been  reputed  blind.  Love  may  now  stand 
without  dispute  upon  the  category  of  the  sight- 
less. It  was  said  of  old  concerning  Cato's 
friends,  that  it  were  easier  to  convince  them 
that  drunkenness  was  a  virtue,  than  Cato  guilty 
of  a  crime.  It  was  an  illaudable  measure,  this 
reduction  of  their  captives  to  servitude! — a 
measure  not  to  be  praised;  neither  to  be  con- 
demned ;  it  being  one  for  which  it  would  not  be 
easy  to  find  a  substitute !  Neither  to  be  praised 
nor  condemned ;  then,  of  course,  a  matter  of 
perfect  indifference.  And  it  was  only  a  state  of 
servitude,  according  to  Grahame.  Was  sla- 
very too  harsh  a  term  ?  Servants  may  select 
their  masters,  may  earn  wages,  may  wander 
whither  they  list;  and,  in  due  season,  if  indus- 
trious and  prosperous,  become  masters  them- 
selves. Could  the  poor  Pequods  do  these 
things?  Grahame  says,  they  "were  treated 
with  all  possible  kindness,  and  regarded  rather 
as  indented  servants  than  slaves."  It  is  plea- 
sant to  bear  that  they  were  treated  With  kind- 
ness. It  would  be  more  pleasant  to  be  con- 
vinced of  it.  But  indented  servants,  after  a 
stipulated  period,  are  entitled  to  their  freedom, 
and  a  pittance  for  the  pocket.  What  was  the 
period  of  the  Pequod's  servitude  ?  Was  it  ever 
heard  that  his  chain  was  broken,  save  by  the 
hand  of  death?  When  Grahame  comes  to 
treat  of  slavery  in  Pennsylvania,  we  shall  find 
his  vision  restored.  He  sees  the  system  in  all 
its  iniquity,  and  denounces  it  in  no  measured 
terms.  Yet,  in  Pennsylvania,  there  is  reason 
to  believe,  negro  slaves  received  wages,  and 
that  their  condition  was,  in  many,  perhaps  in 
every  respect,  superior  to  that  of  the  enslaved 
Indians  of  New  England  ;  certainly  much  more 
tolerable  than  the  condition  of  that  portion  of 
the  natives  whom  their  stern  conquerors  de- 
voted to  the  severities  of  West  India  slavery. 
But  of  that  in  its  place. 

We  will  proceed  with  our  author's  apology. 
"  It  must  be  acknowledged  at  least,  that  the 
colonists  observed  a  magnanimous  consistency 
in  their  international  policy,  and  gave  the  In- 
dians the  protection  of  the  same  stern  princi- 
ples of  justice  of  which  they  had  taught  them 
to  feel  the  vindictive  energy.  They  not  only 
tendered  a  participation  of  their  own  privileges 
and  territory  to  all  civilized  and  converted 
Indians;  but,  having  ascertained  the  stations 
which  the  savages  most  highly  valued,  and  the 
range  of  territory  that  seemed  necessary  to 
their  comfort  and  happiness,  they  prohibited 
and  annulled  every  transaction  by  which  these 
domains  might  be  added  to  the  European  acqui- 
sitions." Let  any  one  who  can,  reconcile 
these  assertions  with  the  decree  of  the  court  of 
Massachusetts  relative  to  the  right  of  conquest, 
and  with  another  document  to  be  cited  pre- 
sently. "  A  short  time  after  the  termination 
of  the  Pequod  war,  an  Indian  having  been 
wantonly  killed  by  some  vagabond  English- 
men, the  murderers  were  solemnly  tried  and 


executed  for  the  crime  ;  and  the  Indians  beheld 
with  astonishment  the  blood  of  three  men  deli- 
berately shed  by  their  own  countrymen  for  the 
slaughter  of  one  stranger." 

No  wonder  they  were  astonished.  This 
very  astonishment  speaks  volumes.  There  is 
no  account  that  the  Indians  of  Pennsylvania 
were  ever  astonished  when  punishment  was 
inflicted  upon  a  white  man  who  had  injured 
them.  The  Indians  at  Conostogo  were  not  at 
all  astonished,  when  immediately  on  hearing  of 
the  murder  of  an  Indian  there,  the  high  sheriff" 
of  Philadelphia  and  two  members  of  the  Pro- 
vincial Council  proceeded  with  all  haste  to  the 
spot,  to  investigate  the  crime  and  bring  the 
criminal  to  condign  punishment.  That  to 
which  we  are  accustomed,  however  wonderful, 
does  not  astonish  us. 

But,  says  Grahame,  the  same  stern  princi-  I 
pies  of  justice  were  administered  to  the  Indian 
as  to  the  white  man.  If  that  be  true,  the 
records  are  not  true.  Did  not  Hutchinson — 
the  lieutenant  governor  of  Massachusetts — -tell 
us  that  he  had  seen  the  original  draught  of  the 
gentle  Cotton's  criminal  code,  and  that,  among 
other  capital  crimes,  it  enumerated,  "  Prophan- 
ing  the  Lord's  day  in  a  careless  or  scornful 
neglect  or  contempt  thereof,"  which  was  cor- 
rected "  with  Mr.  Winthrop's  hand,"  and  that 
clause  rejected  ?  And  what  do  we  find  in  "  the 
orders  and  instructions"  of  the  commissioners 
for  the  united  colonies,  but  the  threatened  ap-, 
plication  of  the  very  punishment  to  the  Pequod 
Indians  :  "  They  shall  not  blaspheme  the  name 
of  God,  nor  prophane  the  Sabbath  day,  upon 
pain  of  death  ?"  Is  this  what  Grahame  un- 
derstands by  an  equal  administration  of  jus- 
tice ?  It  looks  very  like  one  law  for  the  white 
man  and  another  for  the  Indian.  Where, 
James  Grahame,  were  thy  keen  optics  when 
thou  wast  investigating  this  portion  of  New 
England  history?  Thou  wilt  be  guilty  of  no 
such  oversight  in  the  affairs  of  Pennsylvania. 
There  the  microscope  itself  will  be  applied,  and 
no  flaw,  spot,  blemish,  or  any  such  thing,  be, 
able  to  escape  thy  eager  research.  For  the 
sake  of  the  truth  of  history  and  its  influence 
upon  the  public  mind,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
aught  should  have  dimmed  thy  vision  here. 

A  word  more  upon  those  stern  principles  of 
justice.  Perhaps  through  his  distorting  medi- 
um, Grahame  might  discern  the  justice  of  them, 
though  he  failed  to  discern  the  crying  injustice 
of  that  most  illaudable  measure  of  enslaving 
the  Pequods.  Let  us  see  what  some  of  those 
stern  principles  were.  We  have  their  own 
records  for  authority,  and  a  single  reference 
will  suffice  to  bring  them  to  the  light. 

The  record  selected  on  this  occasion  does 
not  refer  to  the  conquered  Pequods,  but  to  the 
wretched  Narragansets,  who  had  so  heartily, 
assisted  in  the  great  massacre  at  the  fort,  and 
whose  own  day  was  now  rapidly  approaching. 
They  were  still  the  allies  of  the  colonists.  If 
such  things  were  done  to  the  green  tree,  what 
was  not  done  to  the  fallen. 

"  At  a  meeting  of  the  Commissioners  for  the 
United  Colonies,  Sept.  12th,  1662, 

"  Thomas  Minors  of  Southerton  complained 
of  great  abuses  and  injuries  which  he  suffered 
by  the  Narraganset  Indians  under  the  Sachem 
Shawallock,  by  detaining,  riding  and  conceal- 
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'ng  his  horses."  The  Sachem  being  summon- 
ed, said,  that  he  "  knew  no  reason  why  he 
should  pay  any  thing  to  Thomas  Minors,  see- 
ing he  had  his  mares  again." 

"  The  commissioners,  considering  the  pre- 
mises, do  sentence  the  said  Shawallock  to  pay 
the  sum  of  twenty  pounds,"  *  *  *  "and  in 
case  of  non-payment  hereof,  within  thirty  days 
after  demand,  in  a  copy  of  this  order,  two  of 
the  said  Sachems  to  be  apprehended  and  sold 
to  such  persons  as  will  pay  the  said  sum  of 
twenty  pounds,  who  are  empowered  to  trans- 
port them  out  of  the  colony,  or  other  [wise] 
dispose  of  them  as'they  shall  see  meet.  Cap- 
tain Denison  and  Thomas  Stanton,  and  the 
constables  of  Southerton,  or  either  of  them, 
are  empowered  to  execute  this  order,  who  are 
also  empowered  to  require  and  seize  so  much 
more  of  the  said  Sachem's  estate  as  may  make 
meet  satisfaction  to  themselves ;  so  as  no  unne- 
cessary disturbance  or  damage  be  put  upon  the 
Indians  thereby." 

A  system  of  justice,  worthy  of  the  great  Mo- 
gul !  What  a  punishment  for  what  a  crime  ! 
Or  rather,  what  a  punishment  for  no  crime  at 
all !  The  Sachems  are  not  accused  of  having 
abused  the  horses.  Yet  here  are  (wo,  that  is, 
any  two  Sachems  of  the  tribe,  condemned  to  be 
seized  and  sold  into  foreign,  and  most  probably 
West  Indian  slavery,  without  hope  of  redemp- 
tion, unless  the  considerable  sum  of  twenty 
pounds  be  raised  and  paid  by  them,  within  the 
short  period  of  thirty  days  ;  and  their  families, 
thus  stripped  forever  of  their  natural  protectors, 
subject  to  be  plundered  indefinitely,  until  the 
officers  having  charge  of  this  cruel  commission 
shall  themselves  cry,  enough  ! 

Grahame  affords  his  readers  no  idea  of  the 
existence  of  this  barbarous  system.  He  only 
informs  them  that  previous  to  the  colonial 
league,  and  the  institution  of  the  commission- 
ers for  the  united  colonies  of  New  England, — 
which  originated  in  the  year  1643 — the  Nar- 
ragansets  had  manifested  great  dissatisfaction 
with  the  colonists,  "  who  obviously  derived  the 
chief  and  only  lasting  advantage  which  the 
conflict  [with  the  Pequods]  had  yielded."  They 
were  suspected  of  meditating  a  general  insur- 
rection. At  this  juncture,  a  quarrel  having 
broken  out  between  them  and  a  neighbouring 
tribe,  the  colonists  embraced  the  opportunity  to 
interfere  in  opposition  to  the  Narragansets  ; 
who,  says  Graham,  "  recollecting  the  terrible 
punishment  inflicted  on  the  Pequods,  and  con- 
scious that  they  themselves  merited  a  similar 
visitation,  were  struck  with  dismay,  and,  throw- 
ing down  their  arms,  acceded  to  a  treaty  of 
peace  dictated  to  them  by  the  English." 

It  was  at  this  time,  no  doubt,  that  the  iron 
rule  of  Puritan  despotism  was  first  made  to 
bear  so  heavily  upon  the  Narragansets. 

Upon  the  subject  of  treaties  it  may  be  well 
to  mention,  on  the  authority  of  Gov.  Hutchin- 
son, that  the  first  "  treaty  in  Massachusetts 
with  the  Indians"  was  ratified  in  1634,  four- 
teen years  after  the  settlement  of  the  Pilgrims 
in  New  England, — that  the  first  treaty  with 
any  of  the  Indians  east  of  Massachusetts  was 
dated  thirty-two  years  later,  viz.,  in  1676, — 
and  the  first  treaty  with  the  Five  Nations  was 
not  concluded  till  the  year  1677. 

What  a  contrast  does  this  offer  to  the  policy 


of  Penn,  of  whom  it  is  said,  that  "  Before  he 
left  Pennsylvania  for  England  in  1684,  [that 
is  to  say,  two  years  after  his  first  landing  in 
America,]  he  had  made  treaties  of  friendship 
and  alliance  with  no  less  than  nineteen  distinct 
tribes. 

"He  frequently  held  conferences  with  them, 
in  which  he  sought  to  imbue  their  minds  with 
a  sense  of  the  benefits  of  Christianity." 

(To  he  continued.) 


Destructive  Fire. 

It  has  again  pleased  the  Almighty  to  afflict 
our  already  chastened  city  (Quebec.) 

Last  night,  at  10  o'clock,  a  fire  broke  out  in 
the  Theatre  Royal,  St.  Lewis  street,  (formerly 
the  Riding  School)  at  the  close  of  Mr.  Harri- 
son's exhibition  of  his  Chemical  Dioramas. 
From  the  information  we  have  been  able  to 
glean,  a  camphine  lamp  was  overset,  from  some 
cause  or  other,  and  the  stage  at  once  became 
enveloped  in  flames. 

The  house  had  been  densely  crowed,  but 
some  had  fortunately  left  before  the  accident. 

A  rush  was  at  once  made  to  the  staircase 
leading  from  the  boxes,  by  those  who,  in  the 
excitement  of  the  moment,  forgot  the  other  pas- 
sages of  egress. 

In  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time  the 
whole  of  the  interior  of  the  building  was  envel- 
oped in  one  sheet  of  flame — the  newly  erected 
platform  covering  the  pit,  and  communicating 
at  each  end  with  the  stage  and  boxes,  favoured 
the  progress  of  the  flames. 

The  writer  of  this  article  was  one  of  the  ear- 
liest on  the  spot,  and  present  at  the  closing 
moments  of  the  hapless  beings  who  perished 
from  their  overexertions  to  escape.  The  stair- 
case communicating  with  the  boxes  was  a  steep 
one,  and  we  are  of  the  opinion  it  had  fallen 
from  the  weight  of  those  who  crowded  upon  it. 
At  least  such  was  the  opinion  at  the  moment. 

One  foot  was  interposed  between  the  hapless 
crowd  and  eternity !  and  on  that  space  we, 
with  five  or  six  others  stood,  the  fierce  flames 
playing  around  us,  and  the  dense  smoke  repell- 
ing all  efforts  to  extricate.  As  far  back  as  we 
could  see  there  was  a  sea  of  heads,  of  writhing 
bodies,  and  outstretched  arms.  Noise  there 
was  none — but  few  moans  escaped  the  doomed. 
At  the  extreme  end  in  view  there  were  faces 
calm  and  resigned  ;  persons,  who,  from  the 
funeral  veil  of  smoke  which  gradually  enshroud- 
ed them,  appeared  calmly  to  drop  into  eternal 
sleep. 

By  our  side  was  one  brother  striving  to  ex- 
tricate another,  but  abandonment  was  unavoid- 
able. One  poor  creature  at  our  feet  offered 
his  entire  worldly  worth  for  his  rescue;  the 
agonizing  expression  of  the  faces  before  us, 
can  never  be  effaced  from  our  memory. 

The  flames  at  the  time  were  above  and 
around  us:  but  human  aid  was  of  no  avail — in 
five  minutes  from  the  time  of  which  we  make 
mention,  the  mass  of  human  beings  who  had 
but  a  short  interval  previous  been  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  a  full  and  active  life,  were  exposed  to 
our  view  a  mass  of  calcined  bones. 

Up  to  this  hour  forty-six  bodies  have  been 
recovered  from  the  ruins.  Most  of  them  have 
been  recognized.    This  is  a  greater  loss  of  life 


than  in  the  two  dread  conflagrations  of  last 
summer.  Sad  wailing  pervades  the  city. 
Scarcely  a  street  can  be  traversed  in  which  the 
closed  shutter  or  the  hanging  crape  do  not  be- 
token a  sudden  bereavement.  Fathers,  sisters, 
children  of  both  sexes,  indulge  in  the  deepest 
lamentation.  Woe  has  fallen  upon  many,  for 
those  who  were  thus  suddenly  and  awfully 
summoned  into  the  presence  of  their  Creator. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  the  unhappy  suf- 
ferers :  — 

Horatio  Carwell,  dry  goods  merchant — Ho- 
ratio, aged  6,  and  Ann,  aged  4,  his  children; 
Joseph  Tareif,  and  Olivia  Fiset,  his  wife  ;  Sarah 
Darah,  wife  of  John  Calvin,  carter ;  James 
O'Leary,  aged  22,  apprentice  to  his  brother 
John,  plasterer,  St.  Rochs,  and  Mary  O'Leary, 
aged  16,  his  sister;  J.  J.  Sims,  Esq.,  druggist; 
Rebecca,  aged  23,  and  Kennith,  aged  13,  his 
children  ;  Mary  O'Brien,  aged  26,  wife  of  John 
Lilly,  tailor ;  Jean  Bte.  Vezina,  aged  30  ;  Maria 
Louise  Lavalee,  wife  of  Ronald  M'Donald,  edi- 
tor of  the  Canadian  ;  Eugene  M'Donald,  wife 
of  Robert  Anger,  merchant;  Edward  R.  Hoogs, 
book-keeper,  Montreal  Bank,  John,  aged  8,  and 
Edward,  aged  6,  his  children  ;  Thomas  C.  Har- 
rison, aged  21,  from  Hamilton,  C.  W.,  a  bro- 
ther to  the  owner  of  the  Diorama  ;  Harriet 
Glaekmeyer,  wife  of  T.  F.  Molt,  aged  45 — 
Frederick,  aged  19,  and  Adolphus,  aged  12, 
her  children  ;  Helen  Murphy,  an  orphan,  aged 
20  ;  Emeline  Worth,  aged  9,  daughter  of  Ed- 
ward Worth,  Montreal,  sister-in-law  of  A.  Len- 
festy,  grocer,  and  of  this  city. 

Flavien  Sauvageau,  aged  14,  son  of  Charles 
Sauvageau,  musician;  Elizabeth  Lindsay,  aged 
53,  wile  of  T.  Atkins,  clerk  of  Upper  Town 
Market — Richard  Atkins,  aged  27,  his  son; 
Stewart  Scott,  Esq.,  clerk  of  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals, and  Jane,  his  daughter;  Thomas  Hamil- 
ton, Esq.,  lieutenant  14th  regiment;  Mrs.  John 
Gibb,  widow,  and  Jane,  her  daughter;  Arthur 
Lane,  son  of  Etisha  Lane,  of  the  firm  of  Gibb, 
Lane  &  Co. 

Marianne  Brown,  aged  35,  school-mistress, 
at  Wood  &  Gray's  Cove ;  Joseph  Marcox, 
bailiff ;  Colin  Ross,  aged  26  years,  plasterer,  a 
native  of  Inverness,  Scotland,  and  Agnes  Black, 
his  wile,  aged  18,  daughter  of  widow  Black,  of 
Montreal ;  Isaac  Devlin,  watchmaker,  Lower 
Town;  John  Berry,  from  Aberdeen,  late  in  the 
employ  of  W.  Price  &  Co.,  arrived  in  Quebec, 
from  Ghicoutime,  on  the  8th  inst. — a  letter  was 
found  on  his  person,  from  his  brother,  James 
Berry,  instructing  him  to  address  him,  "James 
Berry, gardener  and  riddel-maker,  North  Broad- 
ford,  Aberdeen." 

Anne  Taffe,  late  servant  with    Den- 
holm,  Esq.,  Cape ;  John  Smith  Kane,  son  of 
John  Kane,  tinsmith  of  this  city;  John  Wheat- 
ley,  stationer,  Lower  Town  ;  Julia  Ray,  daugh- 
ter of  Assistant  Commissariat  Gen.  Ray. 

P.  S. — 4  o'clock — 46  bodies  have  been  reco- 
vered.   All  but  two  have  been  recognized. 

The  second  is  a  Mr.  M'Keogh,  of  Malbare,  a 
school-master,  who  was  in  the  theatre  in  com- 
pany with  Miss  Poncy. 

We  may  here  remark  that  Symes  has  in  his 
possession  the  several  effects  taken  from  the 
bodies,  and  found  near  them,  parties  whose 
relations  are  missing  may  identify  the  property 
on  application  lo  him. 
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THE  FRIEND. 


At  the  moment  of  writing  we  can  do  but 
inadequate  justice  to  the  parties  present,  who 
so  nobly  exerted  themselves  to  rescue  their 
fellow  beings  from  a  frightful  death. 

We  cannot,  however,  refrain  from  express- 
ing a  passing  meed  of  praise  upon  the  unwea- 
ried labours  of  the  mayor,  the  military,  the 
police  magistrate,  and  the  police  force,  under 
Mr.  Russell,  the  Inspector  of  the  Fire  Depart- 
ment, and  the  several  fire  companies.  Nor 
can  we  omit  a  deserved  tribute  to  the  indefatiga- 
ble R.  Symes,  who  since  daylight  this  morning, 
has  been  present  at  the  scene  of  the  disaster, 
superintending  the  recovering  and  removal  of 
the  dead  bodies,  &c. 

The  theatre  and  stables  adjoining,  we 
should  add,  were  burnt  to  the  ground. 

The  ruins  are  still  smoking,  and,  as  in  the 
time  of  London's  great  plague,  the  dead-cart 
plies  to  and  fro  from  the  scene  of  the  calamity 
to  different  parts  of  the  city,  conveying  its 
ghastly  load  of  charred  remains,  followed  by 
weeping  relatives  and  the  gaping  crowd  which 
ever  attend  such  dread  scenes. — Quebec  Mer- 
cury. 

THE  DESERTED  HOUSE. 

Extracts  from  a  Poem  by  Thomas  Hood. 

No  dog  was  at  the  threshhold,  great  or  small — 
No  pigeon  on  the  roof — no  household  creature- 
No  cat  demurely  dozing  on  the  wall — 
Not  one  domestic  feature. 

No  human  figure  stirred,  to  go  or  come- 
No  face  looked  forth  from  shut  or  open  casement — 
No  chimney  smoked — there  was  no  sign  of  home 
From  parapet  to  basement. 

The  wren  had  built  within  the  porch,  she  found 
Its  quiet  loneliness  so  sure  and  thorough ; 
Aud  on  the  lawn — within  its  turfy  mound — 
The  rabbit  made  his  burrow. 

The  rabbit  wild  and  gray,  that  flitted  thro' 

The  shrubby  clumps,  and  frisked,  and  sat  and  vanished, 

But  leisurely  and  bold,  as  if  he  knew 

His  enemy  was  banished. 

The  coot  was  swimming  in  the  reedy  pond, 
Beside  the  water  hen,  so  soon  affrighted ; 
And  in  the  weedy  moat,  the  heron,  fond 
Of  solitude,  alighted. 

The  moping  heron,  motionless  and  stiff, 
That  on  a  stone,  so  silently  and  stilly, 
Stood,  an  apparent  sentinel,  as  if 
To  guard  the  water-lilly. 

***** 
The  vine  unpruncd,  and  the  neglected  peach,  . 
Dropped  from  the  wall  with  which  they  used  to  grapple; 
And  on  the  cankered  tree,  in  easy  reach, 
Rotted  the  golden  apple. 

The  marigold  amidst  the  nettles  blew, 
The  gourd  embraced  the  rose-bush  in  its  ramble, 
The  thistle  and  the  stock  together  grew, 
The  holly-hock  and  bramble. 

The  statue,  fallen  from  its  marble  base, 
Amidst  the  refuse  leaves,  and  herbage  rotten, 
Lay  like  the  idol  of  some  by-gone  race, 
Its  name  and  rites  forgotten. 

***** 
The  centipede  along  the  threshhold  crept, 
The  cobweb  hung  across  in  mazy  tangle, 
And  in  its  winding  sheet  the  maggot  slept. 
At  every  nook  and  angle. 

***** 

Howbeit,  the  door  I  pushed,  or  so  I  dreamed  — 
Which  slowly,  slowly  gaped— the  hinges  creaking 
With  such  a  rusty  eloquence,  it  seemed 
That  Time  himself  was  speaking. 


But  Time  was  dumb  within  that  mansion  old, 
Or  left  his  tale  to  the  heraldic  banners 
That  hung  from  the  corroded  walls,  and  told 
Of  former  men  and  manners. 

The  startled  bats  flew  out — bird  after  bird — 
The  screech-owl  overhead  began  to  flutter, 
And  seemed  to  mock  the  cry  that  she  had  heard 
Some  dying  victim  utter. 

A  shriek  that  echoed  from  the  joisted  roof, 
And  up  the  stairs,  and  further  still  and  further ; 
Till  in  some  ringing  chamber  far  aloft, 
It  ceased  its  tale  of  murther. 

The  subtle  spider,  that  from  overhead 
Hung  like  a  spy  on  human  guilt  and  error, 
Suddenly  turned,  and  up  its  slender  thread 
Ran  with  a  nimble  terror. 

***** 
If  but  a  rat  had  lingered  in  the  house, 
To  lure  the  thought  into  a  social  channel ! 
But  not  a  rat  remained  or  tiny  mouse, 
To  speak  behind  the  pannel. 

The  floor  was  redolent  of  mould  and  must, 
The  fungus  in  the  rotten  seams  had  quickened ; 
While  on  the  oaken  table  coats  of  dust 
Perenially  had  thickened. 

No  other  sound  or  stir  of  life  was  there, 
Except  my  steps  in  solitary  clamber, 
From  flight  to  flight,  from  humid  stair  to  stair, 
From  chamber  into  chamber. 

Deserted  rooms  of  luxury  and  state, 
That  old  magnificence  had  richly  furnished 
With  pictures,  cabinets  of  ancient  date, 
And  carvings  gilt  and  burnished, 

Rich  hangings,  storied  by  the  needle's  art, 
With  scripture,  history,  or  classic  fable  : 
But  all  had  faded,  save  one  ragged  part, 
Where  Cain  was  slaying  Abel ! 

For  "The  Friend." 

Judge  Righteous  Judgment. 

The  institution  of  a  sound  discipline  founded 
upon  the  importance  of  maintaining  the  doc- 
trines of  Christ  by  consistent  lives,  was  among 
the  clear  evidences  that  Friends  were  raised  up 
to  revive  primitive  Christianity  both  in  faith 
and  practice.  They  saw  very  early  the  neces- 
sity of  order  and  of  restraint,  so  that  the  con- 
duct of  the  members  and  their  apprehended 
religious  concerns,  should  be  brought  under  the 
cognizance  and  judgment  of  meetings,  pro- 
perly constituted  to  decide  on  such  matters. 
While  a  part  was  to  act  as  judges,  and  another 
to  submit  to  the  decisions  of  their  brethren, 
they  also  clearly  saw  the  danger  of  imposition 
on  one  hand,  and  of  resistance  on  the  other,  to 
regulations  needful  to  preserve  the  Society  in  a 
healthy  state.  To  guard  against  church  gov- 
ernment being  made  an  engine  in  the  hands  of 
persons  in  power,  to  carry  out  their  selfish 
purposes,  or  to  vent  their  private  prejudices 
under  the  cover  of  supporting  order  and  disci- 
pline, and  to  secure  to  all  the  exercise  of  those 
gifts  given  to  be  occupied  by  divine  direction, 
they  declared  that  no  decision  was  binding  but 
that  which  came  through  the  servants  of  Christ, 
acting  under  his  authority,  immediately  com- 
municated. Robert  Barclay  says,  "  I  affirm, 
and  that  according  to  Truth,  that  as  the  church 
and  assembly  of  God's  people  hath  power  to 
decide  by  the  Spirit  of  God  in  matters  funda- 
mental and  weighty,  without  which  no  decision 
or  decree  in  whatever  matters  is  available,  so 
the  same  church  or  assembly,  also  in  other 
matters  of  less  moment  as  to  themselves,  yet 


being  needful  and  expedient  with  a  respect  to 
the  circumstances  of  time,  place,  and  other 
things  that  may  fall  in,  hath  power  by  the  same 
Spirit  and  not  othencise,  being  acted,  moved 
and  assisted,  and  led  by  it  thereunto,  to  pro-  • 
nounce  a  positive  judgment;  which  no  doubt 
will  be  found  obligatory  upon  all  such,  who 
have  a  sense  and  ieeling  of  the  mind  of  the 
Spirit;  though  rejected  by  such  as  are  not 
watchful,  and  so  are  out  of  the  feeling  and 
unity  of  the  life."  It  is  plain  that  in  the  begin- 
ning, Fiiends  did  not  believe  that  worldly- 
minded  members,  who  are  not  themselves  living 
under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  were  at 
all  competent  to  act  as  judges  and  counsellors  in 
the  church — nor  did  they  admit  that  the  will  or 
policy  of  man,  let  him  occupy  what  station  he 
might,  was  to  be  regarded  as  the  direction  of 
the  Head  of  the  Church,  obligatory  upon  the 
other  members.  If  the  Society  departs  from 
the  immediate  government  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  by  his  Spirit,  and  substitutes,  and  yields 
to,  the  dictalion  and  control  of  the  carnal  wis- 
dom of  men,  who  are  not  subject  to  the  daily 
cross,  it  is  degenerating  from  vital  Christianity, 
losing  the  character  of  the  church  of  Christ, 
and  on  this  ground,  must  finally  become  merg- 
ed in  the  spirit  and  maxims  of  a  corrupt  world. 

A  state  of  apostacy  is  not  at  once  fallen  into. 
It  comes  over  a  professing  religious  body  by 
slow  gradations.  Those  who  are  in  the  apos- 
tacy and  instrumental  in  leading  others  into  it, 
are  among  the  last  to  detect  the  degeneracy 
which  is  spreading,  and  extinguishing  in  the 
members  the  life  and  power  of  godliness. 
Death  removes  the  faithful  servants  of  Christ 
one  afler  another,  who  watched  with  painful 
solicitude  the  blessed  cause  which  their  Lord 
qualified  them  to  advocate;  and  who  warned 
of  the  defections  creeping  in  apace,  and  the  de- 
ceptive stratagems  of  the  cunning  serpent,  with 
which  they  saw  many  beguiled.  As  their 
warning  voice  was  disregarded,  perhaps  ridi- 
culed by  some,  He  who  only  can  send  forth 
servants  into  his  vineyard,  and  is  jealous  of 
his  honour,  may  cease  to  dispense  gifts,  and  to 
send  others  in  their  place. 

As  the  vitality  and  divine  virtue  of  religion 
recedes  from  the  visible  church,  the  form  may 
be  in  some  places  partially  kept  up,  and  works 
which  can  be  designed  and  promoted  by  the 
world's  wisdom  and  the  means  of  wealth,  may 
be  substituted  for  the  fruits  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
which  are  only  produced  in  and  through  those 
who  abide  in  Christ,  and  from  season  to  season 
are  purged  by  him  of  all  self  dependence,  and  of 
the  disposition  to  act  without  his  manifested  will. 
Where  the  church  is  occupied  with  man's  doings, 
those  whose  eye  is  not  divinely  illuminated,  may 
judge  it  to  be  in  a  prosperous  state  from  the  varie-  , 
ty  and  the  imaginary  importance  of  such  works, 
while  the  living  members  scattered  up  and 
down,  are  clothed  in  sackcloth  under  a  mourn- 
ful sense  of  its  prevailing  degeneracy.  Persons 
busily  engaged  in  managing  its  affairs  in  their 
own  understanding  and  judgment  as  men,  may 
from  habitual  neglect  of  the  intimations  of  the 
Spirit  of  Truth  at  times  communicated,  so  lose 
their  faith  in  its  immediate  guidance,  that  not 
looking  and  waiting  for  it,  they  may  conclude 
it  is  not  needful,  and  at  last,  that  it  has  ceased 
to  be  granted  to  the  members  of  the  church. 
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Hereby,  the  Lord  Jesus  will  be  robbed  of  his 
honour,  even  while  they  call  him  their  Lord 
and  Saviour.  Withering  and  unfruitfulness 
come  over  such,  and  if  they  be  in  the  place  of 
leaders,  those  of  the  flock  who  follow  them  will 
wander  upon  the  barren  mountains,  scattered 
from  the  (old  of  Christ  "  in  the  cloudy  and 
dark  day." 

Such  a  state  of  degeneracy  is  depicted  by 
the  prophet  after  comparing  the  house  of  Israel 
to  a  vineyard  which  had  been  planted  with  the 
"choicest  vine."  "Now  go  to,  I  will  tell  you 
what  I  will  do  to  my  vineyard;  I  will  take 
away  the  hedge  thereof,  and  it  shall  be  eaten 
up ;  and  break  down  the  wall  thereof,  and  it 
shall  be  trodden  down.  And  1  will  lay  it 
waste ;  it  shall  not  be  pruned  nor  digged  ;  but 
there  shall  come  up  briers  and  thorns;  1  will 
also  command  the  clouds  that  they  rain  no  rain 
upon  it."  The  cause  of  this  awful  denuncia- 
tion is  set  forth  in  this  chapter  to  be  their  covet- 
ousness  after  earthly  possessions,  adding  house 
to  house,  and  field  to  field,  till  there  be  no  place 
but  what  they  had  the  control  of,  living  in 
pride  and  luxury,  while  oppressing  those  over 
whom  they  had  the  ascendency.  "  For  the 
vineyard  of  the  Lord  of  hosts  is  the  house 
of  Israel,  and  the  men  of  Judah  his  pleasant 
plant,  and  he  looked  for  judgment,  but  behold 
oppression,  for  righteousness,  but  behold  a  cry." 
"  Therefore  my  people  are  gone  into  captivity, 
because  they  have- no  knowledge," — kept  in 
ignorance,  "  and  their  honourable  men  are  fam- 
ished, and  their  multitude  dried  up  with  thirst," 
— suffering  under  the  hand  of  oppression,  and 
longing  for  the  prosperity  of  the  ancient  cause 
of  truth  and  righteousness,  with  little  evidence 
that  it  should  again  flourish  in  their  day. 

"  Wo  to  them,"  the  prophet  proceeds,  "  that 
draw  iniquity  with  cords  of  vanity,  and  sin 
as  it  were  with  a  cart  rope." — "  Wo  unto 
them  that  call  evil  good,  and  good  evil  ;  that 
put  darkness  for  light,  and  light  for  darkness  ; 
that  put  bitter  for  sweet,  and  sweet  for  bitter. 
Wo  unto  them  that  are  wise  in  their  own  eyes, 
and  prudent  in  their  own  sight" — "  which  jus- 
tify the  wicked  for  reward,  and  take  away  the 
righteousness  of  the  righteous  from  him.  There- 
fore  as  the  fire  devoureth  the  stubble,  and  the 
flames  consumeth  the  chaff,  so  their  root  shall 
be  as  rottenness,  and  their  blossom  shall  go  up 
as  dust." 

But  "  when  their  glory,  and  their  multitude, 
and  their  pomp,  and  he  that  rejoiceth,  are 
brought  down,"  an<l  the  "  mighty  man  hum- 
bled, and  the  eyes  of  the  lofty  humbled,"  then 
"  the  Lord  of  hosts  shall  be  exalted  in  judg- 
ment, and  God  that  is  holy,  shall  be  sanctified  in 
righteousness." — Where  the  oppression  of  the 
righteous  seed  is  removed,  and  the  Lord  alone 
exalted,  and  the  cause  of  his  dear  Son  is  main- 
tained over  all  other  causes,  "  then  shall  the 
lambs  feed  together  after  their  manner,  and  the 
waste  places  of  the  fat  ones,  shall  strangers 
eat." 

The  history  of  the  Jews  is  a  lively  figure  of 
the  Christian  church,  and  remarkably  so  of 
our  religious  Society.  We  were  planted  a  noble 
vine  which  brought  forth  much  fruit  to  the 
praise  of  the  great  husbandman.  But  what 
risings  and  fallings  have  been  since  that  day  ! 
How  many  noble  sons  and  daughters  who  had 


been  grafted  in  the  true  vine,  and  received 
choice  gilts,  have  gradually  given  up  the  holy 
watch,  left  the  fearful  trembling  state  with 
which  they  were  at  first  clothed,  and  growing 
in  self  confidence,  and  made  of  much  impor- 
tance, have  finally  slidden  from  the  true  foun- 
dation, the  Rock  of  ages.  Through  divine 
mercy  the  Society  has  in  some  parts  been  again 
and  again  raised  above  the  sad  and  desolating 
effects  of  such  aposlacies.  And  there  are  yet 
preserved,  scattered  over  a  large  extent  of 
country,  upright  souls  who  are  striving  to  stand 
for  the  ancient  Christian  testimonies,  which  the 
Lord  Jesus  raised  up  George  Fox  and  his  co- 
labourers  to  preach  to  the  nations.  But  is  it 
not  evident  that  the  spiritual  brightness  and 
vigour  which  once  characterized  us  have 
greatly  departed,  and  left  us  in  a  mixed  and 
weak,  and  dim-sighted  condition?  Nothing  can 
restore  us  but  the  same  Almighty  power  which 
raised  us  up;  and  it  must  be  by  coming  under 
the  government  of  his  Spirit,  and  walking  in 
the  same  narrow  way  which  leads  to  eternal 
life. 


Mohegan  Chief. — The  late  celebrated  John 
Trumbull,  when  a  boy,  resided  with  his  father 
Governor  Trumbull,  at  his  residence  in  Leba- 
non, Connecticut,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Mohegans.  Trumbull  gives  the  following  story 
in  his  life  which,  he  says,  "  deserves  to  be  writ- 
ten in  adamant." 

The  government  of  this  tribe  was  hereditary. 
Among  the  heirs  to  the  chieftancy  was  an  In- 
dian by  the  name  of  Zachary.  Though  an 
excellent,  hunter,  he  was  drunken  and  worthless. 
By  the  death  of  intervening  heirs,  Zachary 
found  himself  entitled  to  the  royal  power. 
Says  Trumbull  :  "  In  this  moment  the  better 
genius  of  Zachary  resumed  its  sway,  and  he 
reflected  seriously."  "  How  can  such  a 
drunken  wretch  as  I  am,  aspire  to  be  the  chief 
of  this  honourable  race  ?  What  will  my  peo- 
ple say — and  how  shall  the  shades  of  my  noble 
ancestors  look  down  indignant  upon  such  a 
base  successor  1  Can  I  succeed  to  the  great 
Uncas?  I  will  drink  no  more  !"  He  solemnly 
resolved  never  again  to  taste  any  drink  but 
water,  and  he  kept  his  resolution. 

Zachary  succeeded  to  the  rule  of  his  tribe. 
It  was  usual  for  the  Governor  to  attend  at  the 
annual  election  in  Hartford,  and  it  was  cus- 
tomary for  the  Mohegan  chief  also  to  attend, 
and  on  his  way  to  stop  and  dine  with  the  Gov- 
ernor, who  was  the  father  of  John  Trumbull. 
John  was  quite  a  boy,  and  on  one  of  those  oc- 
casions, when  Zachary  came  to  compliment 
his  venerable  father,  the  following  occurrence 
took  place  at  the  table,  which  we  relate  in  the 
words  of  Trumbull  : 

"  One  day  the  mischievous  thought  struck 
me  to  try  the  sincerity  of  the  old  man's  tem- 
perance. The  family  were  all  seated  at  din- 
ner, and  there  was  an  excellent  home-brewed 
ale  on  the  table.  I  thus  addressed  the  old 
chief:  '  Zachary,  this  beer  is  excellent,  will 
you  not  taste  it  V  The  old  man  dropped  his 
knife  and  leaned  forward  with  a  stern  intensity 
of  expression,  his  black  eyes  sparkling  with 
angry  indignation,  were  fixed  on  me  :  '  John,' 
said  he,  '  You  don't  know  what  you  are  doing. 
You  are  serving  the  devil,  boy !    Do  you 


know  that  I  am  an  Indian  !  I  tell  you  that  I 
am,  and  that  if  1  should  but  taste  your  beer,  I 
could  never  stop  until  I  got  to  rum,  and  be- 
come again  the  same  drunken,  contemptible 
wretch  your  father  remembers  me  to  have 
been.  John,  never  again  while  you  live,  tempt 
a  man  to  break  a  good  resolution.'  '  Socrates 
never  uttered  a  more  valuable  precept.  De- 
mosthenes could  not  have  given  it  in  more 
solemn  tones  of  eloquence.'  I  was  thunder- 
struck. My  parents  were  deeply  affected. 
They  looked  at  each  other,  at  me,  and  at  the 
venerable  old  Indian,  with  deep  feelings  of  awe 
and  respect.  They  afterwards  frequently  re- 
minded me  of  the  scene,  and  charged  me 
never  to  forget  it.  He  lies  buried  in  the  royal 
burial-place  of  his  tribe,  near  the  beautiful  fulls 
of  the  Yantic,  the  western  branch  of  the 
Thames,  in  Norwich,  on  lands  now  owned  by 
my  friend  Calvin  Goddard,  Esquire.  I  visited 
the  grave  of  the  old  chief  lately,  and  there  re- 
peated to  myself  the  inestimable  lesson." 


Legal  Construction. — "In  Alexander's  reign 
the  Jesuits  had  made  themselves  all-powerful 
in  some  parts  of  Poland.  A  rich  land  owner 
and  possessor  of  six  thousand  peasants  at 
Poltz,  the  Jesuit  head  quarters  was  so  wrought 
on  by  the  artful  assiduities  of  the  society,  that 
he  bequeathed  his  whole  fortune  to  it  at  his 
death,  with  this  stipulation,  that  the  Jesuits 
should  bring  up  his  only  son,  and  afterwards 
give  him  whatever  portionofthe  inheritance  they 
should  choose.  When  the  young  man  had 
reached  the  age  of  twenty,  the  Jesuits  bestowed 
on  him  three  hundred  peasants.  He  protested 
vehemently  against  their  usurpation,  and  be- 
gan a  suit  against  the  society  ;  but  his  father's 
will  seemed  clear  and  explicit,  and  after  having 
consumed  all  his  little  fortune,  he  found  his 
claims  disowned  by  every  tribunal  in  the  em- 
pire, including  even  the  general  assembly  of 
the  senate.  In  this  seemingly  hopeless  ex- 
tremity he  applied  to  a  certain  attorney  in 
St.  Petersburg,  famous  for  his  inexhaustible 
fertility  of  mind  in  matters  of  cunning  and 
chicanery.  After  having  perused  the  will  and 
the  documents  connected  with  the  suit,  the 
lawyer  said  to  his  client,  '  Your  business  is 
done  ;  if  you  will  promise  me  ten  thousand  ru- 
bles I  will  undertake  to  procure  an  imperial 
ukase  reinstating  you  in  possession  of  all  your 
father's  property.'  The  young  man  readily 
agreed  to  the  bargain,  and  in  eight  days  after- 
wards he  was  master  of  his  patrimony.  The 
decision  which  led  to  this  singular  result  rested 
solely  on  the  interpretation  of  the  phrase  they 
shall  give  him  whatever  portion  they  choose, 
which  plainly  meant,  as  the  lawyer  maintain- 
ed, that  the  young  man  was  entitled  exclusive- 
ly to  such  portion  as  the  Jesuits  chose,  i.  e.,  to 
that  which  they  chose  and  retained  for  them- 
selves. The  emperor  admitted  this  curious  ex- 
planation ;  the  son  became  proprietor  of  5700 
peasants,  and  the  Jesuits  were  obliged  to  con- 
tent themselves  with  the  300  they  had  bestow- 
ed on  their  ward  in  the  first  instance.  Assur- 
edly the  most  adroit  cadi  in  Turkey  could  not 
have  decided  the  case  better." — Hommaire's 
Travels. 
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Bury  my  Influence  with  me. — Not  long  since 
a  young  man,  blessed  with  wealthy  and  respect- 
able parentage,  who  might  have  been  useful 
and  honoured,  had  he  improved  his  opportuni- 
ties, but  who  had  run  a  short  career  of  vice 
and  dissipation,  and  by  his  example  enticed 
others  to  ruin,  was  stretched  upon  his  dying 
bed.  The  lamp  of  life  was  burning  feebly  in 
its  socket,  weeping  relatives  were  gathered 
around  him.  The  dying  youth,  as  if  arousing 
his  last  energies  of  exhausted  nature,  called 
upon  his  attending  friends,  "  I  am  about  to  be 
launched  into  eternity.  Bitterly,  O  bitterly,  do 
I  regret  my  former  sins  and  follies.  1  have 
one  request  to  make  before  I  leave  you  for- 
ever. Soon  you  will  commit  me  to  the  open 
grave.  O  gather  up  my  influence,  and  bury  it 
with  me."  He  died,  and  was  buried,  but  his 
influence  lives,  and  not  only  to  the  latest  gene- 
ration of  man,  but  through  eternity  to  come  it 
will  continue  to  operate. — Selected. 


Persons  Apparently  Drowned. 

As  every  body  should  be  acquainted  with  the 
mode  of  treatment  of  such  cases,  which  do  not 
admit  of  the  delay  for  a  medical  attendant,  we 
publish  the  following: 

When  a  person  has  remained  more  than 
twenty  minutes  under  water,  the  prospect  of 
his  recovery  is  small ;  yet  we  should  not  too 
soon  resign  the  unhappy  object  to  his  fate,  but 
try  every  method  for  his  relief,  as  there  are 
many  well  attested  instances  of  the  recovery  of 
persons  to  life  and  health,  who  have  been  taken 
out  of  the  water  apparently  dead,  and  remained 
so  a  considerable  time,  without  showing  any 
signs  of  life.  In  attempting  to  recover  persons 
apparently  drowned,  the  principal  intention  to 
be  pursued  is,  to  restore  natural  warmth,  upon 
which  all  the  vital  functions  depend,  and  to  ex- 
cite these  functions  by  the  application  of  stimu- 
lants. First  strip  him  of  his  wet  clothes,  and 
dry  him  well  ;  when  he  is  dried,  lay  him  be- 
tween two  hot  blankets,  and  renew  them  as 
they  grow  cold.  Rub  hirn  constantly  with  salt, 
warm  ashes  or  coarse  dry  cloths,  and  rub  on 
his  wrists  and  ancles  spirits  of  hartshorn,  and 
frequently  apply  the  same  to  his  nose.  You 
may  likewise  apply  bottles  or  bladders  filled 
with  hot  water,  to  his  feet  and  armpits.  While 
these  external  means  of  restoring  heat  to 
the  body  are  going  on,  you  must  inflate  the 
lungs  as  soon  as  possible  with  a  pair  of  bel- 
lows, by  inserting  the  pipe  into  one  nostril, 
while  the  other  nostril  and  mouth  are  kept 
closed,  and  blowing  forcibly  ;  or  for  want  of 
bellows,  you  may  use  a  common  glyster- 
pipe,  or,  in  case  of  necessity,  use  a  common 
tobacco  pipe  or  quill.  Some  person  should 
blow  through  the  pipe  into  one  nostril,  while 
the  other  and  mouth  are  closed  as  before. 
When  the  lungs  are  full,  press  upon  the  breast, 
and  force  the  air  out  again,  and  then  blow  as 
before.  Repeat  this  process  for  half  an  hour 
or  more.  In  addition  to  this  method,  you  may 
dip  a  blanket  into  boiling  water,  wring  it  as  dry 
as  possible  and  wrap  the  person  in  it.  '  Repeat 
this  every  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  for  two 
hours  or  more.  These  means  ought  to  be 
continued  for  two  or  three  hours  at  ieast,  even 
if  no  signs  of  life  appear.    When  signs  of 


returning  life  are  apparent,  the  frictions  must 
be  continued,  but  more  gently;  when  the  pati- 
ent can  swallow,  he  must  take  some  warm 
spirits;  when  he  is  pretty  well  recovered,  put 
him  into  bed  in  blankets,  and  give  some  warm 
spirits  ;  if  his  feet  should  be  cold,  wrap  them  up 
in  warm  flannels. — Late  Paper. 


Rosse's  Telescope. — We  gather  a  few  inter- 
esting particulars  concerning  the  power  of  this 
great  telescope,  from  a  lecture  recently  deliver- 
ed in  Dublin,  by  Dr.  Scoresby.  By  means  of 
this  instrument,  Lord  Rosse  has  discovered 
that  the  four  stars,  called  the  trapezium  in 
Orion,  are  six  stars.  But  the  extraordinary 
powers  of  the  instrument  were  best  exhibited 
when  turned  upon  the  nebulae,  of  which  Sir 
John  Herschell  and  his  father  examined  and 
catalogued  about  2000.  Of  these  a  great  many 
have  been  found  resolvable  into  stars  ;  but  there 
were  still  a  great  many  of  these  nebula?  that  no 
telescope  could  resolve  into  any  thing  except 
misty  specks ;  whence  astronomers,  anxious  to 
find  support  for  the  nebular  hypothesis,  have 
hastily  concluded  that  they  were  absolute  ne- 
bula;, as  yet  uncondensed  into  stars.  About 
the  close  of  last  year,  the  Earl  of  Rosse  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  bis  great  telescope  into  com- 
plete operation,  and  dining  the  first  month  of 
his  observations  on  fifty  of  these  unresolvable 
nebulas,  he  succeeded  in  ascertaining  that  forty- 
three  of  them  were  already  resolvable  into 
masses  of  stars.  Thus  is  confirmed  the  opi- 
nion, that  we  have  only  to  increase  the  powers 
of  the  instrument,  to  resolve  all  the  nebula? 
into  stars,  and  the  grand  nebular  hypothesis  of 
La  Place  into  a  splendid  astronomical  dream. 
The  telescope  of  the  Earl  of  Rosse  has  also 
enabled  him  to  make  some  discoveries  in  the 
moon,  which  we  may  notice  hereafter. — Pres. 

Russian  America. — The  government  of  the 
Russian  colony  in  America  has  recently  pub- 
lished its  report  for  the  last  year.  The  actual 
governor  of  that  colony  is  Tebenkow,  a  cap- 
tain of  the  Russian  navy,  who  reached  New 
Archangel  last  fall,  where  he  took  the  place  of 
M.  d'Elholin.  The  company  is  now  principally 
engaged  in  carrying  on  an  exchange  at  Kiachta 
with  the  Chinese;  tea  and  furs  constitute  the 
two  principal  branches  of  this  traffic ;  the  sale 
of  the  articles  is  productive  of  great  profits, 
amounting  in  1844  to  the  value  of  1,198,974 
rbls.*  The  company  keeps  at  New  Archan- 
gel a  fleet  of  ten  vessels,  inclusive  of  two 
steamers.  The  hunting  of  wild  animals  in  the 
colonies  continues  to  be  productive  of  great 
revenues  ;  these  are  principally  the  beaver  and 
sea  bear;  these  are  so  abundant  that  in  the 
year  1844  over  fifteen  thousand  of  these  ani- 
mals were  killed  in  the  Island  of  St.  Paul  ;  it 
is  with  the  skins  of  the  latter  animal  that  the 
company  pays  for  nearly  all  the  tea  it  pur- 
chases at  the  Island  of  Kiachta.  Their  hunting 
is  the  more  profitable  from  the  fact  that  these 
sea  bears  are  now  only  to  be  found  in  these 
colonies,  having  been  nearly  exterminated  from 
every  other  part  of  the  world. — Ibid. 


*$1 25.517.58. 
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For,"  The  Friend." 

Abrogation  of  Capital  Punishment  in  Pcnnsyl- 
Yania. 

Report  of  the  majority  and  minority  of  the 
Select  Committee  of  the  House,  relative  to 
the  abrogation  of  Capital  Punishment, 
[Benjamin  Matthias,  chairman,']  1846. 

To  the  Editor  of  "  The  Friend." 

The  above  named  reports  upon  a  question  of 
deep  interest  to  the  community  of  which  we 
are  members,  have  been  placed  in  the  hands  of 
thy  correspondent,  with  permission  to  offer 
them  for  publication  in  "  The  Friend."  The 
majority  report,  containing  a  strong  argument 
in  favour  of  abrogation,  is  given  almost  entire, 
(with  the  "  Act,"  &c,  attached  to  it,)  from  a 
belief  that  it  is  calculated  to  diffuse  or  confirm 
sound  opinion  upon  the  momentous  subject  at 
issue.  The  Committee  stood,  for  its  adoption,* 
4;  against  it,  1 :  the  dissentient  member  making 
a  very  brief  report,  the  bill  appended  to  which 
has  been  marked  for  insertion.  It  will  be 
found  to  differ  from  that  of  the  majority  in 
assigning  to  the  Governor,  upon  certain  condi- 
tions, a  discretionary  power  to  commute  the 
punishment  of  death  to  imprisonment  for  life, 
&c.    Neither  of  these  Acts  passed  the  House. 

By  a  paragraph  recently  copied  into  "  The 
Friend"  from  another  paper,  it  appears  that  the 
legislature  of  Michigan  has  abolished  capital 
punishment  in  that  state.  This  is  truly  to  us  a 
cause  of  rejoicing.  But  when  we  consider 
how  far  William  Penn  was  in  advance  of  the 
legislators  of  his  time  in  framing  for  his  infant 
province,  a  code  of  laws  distinguished  for  "  ten- 
derness and  mercy,"  and  also  the  high  position 
in  which  Pennsylvania  has  placed  herself  in 
what  relates  to  her  penitentiaries,  and  a  prison 
discipline,  eminently  adapted  to  their  primary 
objects,  viz.,  the  suitable  restraint  and  reforma- 
tion of  the  offender,  is  it  not  a  cause  of  shame 
that  any  of  her  sister  states  should  be  allowed 
to  outstrip  her  in  the  race  of  benevolence, 
mercy,  and  an  enlightened  public  policy? 

The  number  of  capital  offences  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  is  now  3  or  4 ;  it  was  for- 
merly 223.  This  great  change  has  been 
effected  within  the  present  generation.  May 
not  this  encourage  us  to  hope  that  another  will 
not  be  suffered  to  pass  without  our  statute  book 
being  cleared  of  this  relic  of  barbarism? 

The  following  extract  may  show  the  violence 
of  prejudice  in  opposing  truth,  at  every  step,  in 
this  combat  against  error. 

"  How  much  better  is  a  man  than  a  sheep  ?" 
— The  English  laws,  within  the  memory  of 
"  the  oldest  individual,"  decided  that  a  man  was 
worth  about  one  shilling  more  than  a  sheep  ; 
for  they  used  to  hang  a  man  for  stealing  any 
animal  worth  five  shillings.  Nothing  short  of 
the  gallows  could  atone  for  stealing  a  fat,  stout 
wether,  while  the  crime  of  stealing  a  Iamb  met 
with  a  lighter  punishment.  So  rigorously  did 
the  English  laws  carry  out  their  revised  statute 
"  Whoso  sheddeth  sheep's  blood,  by  man  shall 
his  blood  be  shed,"  that  their  lack  of  discrimi- 
nation between  the  ages  of  animals  probably 
gave  rise  to  the  proverb,  "  One  may  as  well 
be  hung  for  a  sheep  as  a  lamb."  Daniel 
O'Connel  said,  in  the  great  Anti-Capital  Pun- 
ishment Meeting,  recently  held  in  Exeter  Hall,- 
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that  when  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  endeavoured  to 
raise  the  price  of  human  life  in  cases  of  felony 
from  five  shillings  to  forty  shillings,  there  was 
almost  a  scream  of  dissent  to  the  proposition  as 
a  violation  of  all  precedenls,  as  if  the  raising 
the  price  of  life  to  35  shillings  more,  would 
cause  a  tremendous  increase  of  crime. — Chris- 
tian Citizen. 

MAJORITY  REPORT. 

The  special  committee  to  whom  were  re- 
ferred numerous  memorials,  praying  for  the 
abrogation  of  the  penalty  of  death,  respectfully 
report : 

That  fully  impressed  with  a  deep  sense  of  the 
importance  of  the  subject  submitted  to  their 
consideration,  and  aware  of  the  general  inter- 
est which  its  discussion  has  excited  in  the 
public  mind,  they  have  approached  it  with  calm 
deliberation,  and  with  a  steady  purpose  to  per- 
mit no  improper  bias  to  influence  them  in  form- 
ing their  opinions.  And  while,  on  the  one  hand, 
they  have  found  every  feeling  of  our  common 
humanity,  and  every  impulse  of  the  human 
heart,  to  revolt  at  the  fearful  punishment  of  the 
gallows,  on  the  other,  they  have  endeavoured 
lo  keep  constantly  in  view  the  claims  of  society 
for  protection  from  the  homicide,  and  the  obli- 
gations due  to  law  and  justice  in  meting  out 
punishment  to  the  offender. 

The  conclusion  at  which  the  committee  have 
arrived,  from  an  attentive  consideration  of  the 
subject,  in  all  its  important  aspects,  is,  that 
capital  punishment  may  and  should  be  abolished 
in  this  commonwealth.  *  *  * 

It  cannot  escape  notice,  that  if  the  argument 
be  sound  which  concludes  from  the  language 
of  Genesis,  ["  Whoso  sheddeth  man's  blood,  by 
man  shall  his  blood  be  shed,"]  that  our  law 
cannot,  without  violating  the  divine  injunction, 
exempt  the  shedder  of  blood  from  the  penalty 
of  death,  that  the  law,  as  it  stands,  has  violated 
the  precept.  The  text  involves  all  shedding  of 
blood  in  the  same  provision,  and  makes  no  dis- 
tinction between  the  different  kinds  of  homicide. 
Only  one  of  the  various  kinds  of  felonious  kill- 
ing, which  are  known  to  our  law,  is  punished 
according  to  the  supposed  meaning  of  the  text. 
The  act  of  seventeen  hundred  and  ninety-four, 
distinguished  even  between  degrees  of  murder, 
and,  penetrating  into  the  breast  of  the  mur- 
derer, reserved  that  only  which  is  characterized 
by  the  most  unmitigated  atrocity,  for  the  doom 
of  death.  The  murderer  in  the  second  degree, 
though  clearly  within  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the 
mandatory  construction,  is  punishable  only  with 
a  limited  imprisonment. 

If  the  text,  "  whoso  sheddeth  man's  blood  by 
man  shall  his  blood  be  shed,"  be  a  command  to 
take  life  as  the  punishment  of  murder,  it  is  a 
command  without  the  reservation  of  the  least 
right,  or  the  least  discretion  in  the  human  legis- 
lature. It  delegates  no  power  to  distinguish 
between  the  less  and  more  atrocious  kinds  of 
felonious  shedding  of  blood.  Even  the  merci- 
ful prerogative  of  pardon,  exercised  under  the 
Constitution  of  Pennsylvania,  is,  according  to 
this  interpretation,  unauthorized  and  impious. 
The  guilty  perpetrators  of  manslaughter  and 
of  murder  in  the  second  degree,  are,  equally 
with  the  murderer  in  the  first  degree,  amenable 
as  shedders  of  blood  to  the  doom  which,  it  is 
asserted,  the  divine  law  denounces  as  the  ap- 


propriate visitation  of  murder.  What  striking 
and  fundamental  changes  would  be  necessary 
to  bring  about  a  conformity  in  our  laws  with 
such  a  construction  of  the  text!  A  construc- 
tion, which,  the  slightest  examination  shows,  is 
as  fanciful  and  unlbunded,  as  it  is  illogical  and 
absurd. 

It  is  fair  and  just  that  those  who  contend  for 
the  necessity  of  capital  punishment  for  murder, 
because  the  divine  law  enjoins  it  as  the  only 
expiation,  should  take  the  affirmative  of  the 
question,  and  having  demonstrated  to  us  first, 
that  the  text  is  a  command — should  prove  tfl 
us  second,  that  it  remains  to  the  present  day  a 
continuing  and  universal  decree.  The  advo- 
cates of  such  an  infliction  can  do  no  less,  as 
their  position  in  denying  the  right  of  human 
interference,  because  the  Deity  has  proclaimed 
the  law,  assumes  it  to  be  the  duty  of  man  to 
punish  murder  with  death,  and  that  non-com- 
pliance involves  the  criminality  of  direct  and 
wicked  disobedience. 

The  passage  in  our  common. Bibles,  stands 
as  already  quoted,  "whoso  sheddeth  man's 
blood  by  man  shall  his  blood  be  shed."  Two 
things  are  necessary  in  order  to  make  this  pas- 
sage binding  upon  the  Legislature,  first,  that 
the  words  shall  be  shed  import  a  command, 
and  second  that  the  shedding  of  blood  must  be 
done  by  man. 

The  English  translator  might  have  substi- 
tuted the  word  will  for  shall,  so  as  to  read 
will  be  shed,  in  perfect  conformity,  according 
to  the  united  testimony  of  eminent  scholars, 
with  the  genius  of  the  Hebrew  language.  With 
this  alteration,  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the 
words  is  sensibly  affected.  The  verb  shall  be 
shed,  if  imperatively  understood,  implies  a 
command,  but  changing  the  word  shall  into 
will,  as  it  ought  to  be  written  in  our  language, 
transforms  it  into  a  plain  indicative  meaning. 
The  word  in  the  Hebrew,  being  in  the  future 
tense  and  indicative  mood,  grammarians  may 
understand  the  text  as  a  mere  prediction,  or  as 
recognizing  the  law  of  human  nature  or  animal 
necessity,  to  which  we  have  adverted.  What- 
ever may  be  its  precise  scope  or  intent,  it  ceases 
to  be  a  command,  and  this  it  is  that  our  oppo- 
nents assert  and  are  bound  to  maintain. 
•  The  original  language  from  which  this  inter- 
pretation is  derived,  is  sustained  in  its  integrity, 
in  this  particular,  by  the  Septuagint  and  Vul- 
gate translations.  The  Greek  Septuagint  has 
the  verb  in  the  indicative  future  form.  In  an- 
other respect,  however,  it  varies  from  the  He- 
brew in  the  passage  under  review.  The  Hebrew 
word  baadam,  which  is  expressed  in  English 
by  the  words  "  by  man,"  is  not  to  be  found  in 
the  version  of  the  Seventy.  The  omission  of 
a  word  so  essential  to  the  construction  main- 
tained by  the  champions  of  the  death  punish- 
ment, is  a  circumstance  of  great  importance. 
The  value  of  the  Septuagint  version,  for  the 
purposes  of  reference  and  elucidation,  where 
the  Hebrew  text  is  dark  or  doubtful,  is  well 
known  to  Biblical  scholars.  This  stupendous 
work  was  undertaken  and  accomplished  nearly 
three  centuries  before  the  Christian  era,  a  period 
when  the  original  Hebrew  was  free  from  those 
corruptions  which  have  embarrassed  subsequent 
inquirers. 

As  in  the  Greek,  so  in  the  Latin  version.  The 


Vulgate  edition  of  the  Bible,  the  result  of  so 
much  pious  care  and  erudite  learning,  is,  as  to 
the  passage  we  are  considering,  only  to  be 
mentioned  to  be  received  as  authority.  It  fur- 
nishes the  crowning  argument  against  the  in- 
terpretation of  our  (tj)ponents,  since  the  word  is 
found  in  the  future  indicative,  and  the  word 
baadam,  "  by  man,"  does  not  occur. 

But  the  necessities  of  our  opponents  do  not 
stop  with  the  objection,  that  the  law  as  given 
to  Noah,  was  never  intended  as  a  positive  pre- 
cept. They  must  not  only  show  that  it  im- 
poses a  command  upon  man,  to  take  the  life 
of  his  fellow  man,  but  that  this  is  an  unrepealed 
and  existing  ordinance. 

It  is  easily  deducible,  not  merely  from  the 
general  spirit,  but  from  particular  precepts  of 
the  New  Testament,  that  the  law  of  death  for 
murder,  is  entirely  abolished.  It  is  admitted 
on  all  hands,  that  the  pure  and  mild  genius  of 
the  Christian  code,  is  repugnant  to  the  sangui- 
nary behests  of  the  Levitical  law.  The  deduc- 
tion from  such  a  concession  is  irresistible,  that 
if  Christianity  be  incompatible  with  the  sacri- 
ficial denunciations  of  the  Mosaic  law,  it  is  no 
less  so  to  a  law  of  similar  import,  though  pro- 
mulgated during  the  age  of  the  patriarchs.  In 
the  case  of  the  former,  the  repeal  is  less  the 
effect  of  positive  or  special  interdict,  than  the 
pervading  and  irradiating  spirit  of  a  general 
benignity.  But,  without  further  comment  on  a 
single  quotation,  let  us  examine  the  passage  in 
Genesis,  in  order  to  see,  whatever  was  its  ori- 
ginal meaning,  whether  it  does  not  constitute, 
together  with  its  context,  a  portion  of  the  Bible 
which  is  now  rejected  by  the  common  voice  of 
Christendom. 

Archeologists  believe  that  the  antediluvians 
subsisted  wholly  upon  fruits  and  vegetables. 
In  the  previous  part  of  the  same  chapter  which 
contains  the  text  under  review,  it  is  supposed 
that  the  permission  is  first  given  to  man  to  use 
animals  for  food.  However  that  may  he,  we 
invite  attention  to  the  passage  in  which  the  pri- 
vilege is  given  to  eat  the  flesh  of  animals,  but 
with  an  important  restriction,  not  to  eat  their 
blood,.  To  another  portion  the  notice  of  the 
inquirer  may  be  directed — that  relating  to  the 
punishment  of  beasts.  We  give  the  whole  pas- 
sage, in  order  that  the  relations  and  dependen- 
cies of  the  different  parts  may  be  distinctly  ob- 
served :  "  Every  moving  thing  that  liveth  shall 
be  meat  for  you,  even  as  the  green  herb  have  I 
given  you  all  things.  But  flesh  with  the  life 
thereof,  which  is  the  blood  thereof,  shall  ye 
not,  eat.  And  surely  your  blood  of  your  lives 
will  I  require,  and  at,  the  hand  of  every  beast 
will  I  require  it,  and  at  the  hand  of  man,  at 
the  hand  of  every  man's  brother  will  I  require 
the  life  of  man.  Whoso  sheddeth  man's  blood 
by  man  shall  his  blood  be  shed,  for  in  the  im- 
age of  God  made  he  man."  This  entire  pas- 
sage,  relating  to  the  same  subject,  is  so 
connected  as  to  constitute  one  indivisible  and 
inseparable  whole. 

The  restriction  as  to  eating  the  blood  of  ani- 
mals, is  a  restriction  which  in  no  region  of  the 
wide  expanse  of  Christendom,  is  observed  at 
the  present  day.  It  is  wholly  confined  to  the 
Jews,  who,  not  adopting  the  system  of  the  New 
Testament,  refrain  from  eating  blood  upon  the 
same  principle  and  under  the  same  sanctions 
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that  they  eschew  the  use  of  shell-fish  and 
pork. 

Whatever  may  be  the  legitimate  sense  of  the 
clause,  "  at  the  hand  of  eoery  beast  will  I  re- 
quire the  life  of  man,''''  certain  it  is,  the  sacrifice 
of  beasts  and  other  irresponsible  agents,  as  deo- 
dands,*  is  repealed  in  perhaps  all  Christian 
codes  as  an  unworthy  barbarism,  and  irration- 
al superstition.    It  prevailed  in  England,  at  a 
period  when  physical  torture  was  the  grand 
instrument  of  treatment,  whether  for  retribution! 
or  correction.    But  it  has  disappeared ',  among  a  : 
thousand  exploded  fallacies,  beneath  the  genial  j 
sunshine  of  more  benignant  and  brighter  days. 


*  Deodand,  [Latin,  Deodandus]  In  England  aperson- 
al  chattel  which  is  the  immediate  occasion  of  the  death  of 
a  rational  creature  ;  and,  for  that  reason,  given  to  God, 
that  is,  forfeited  to  the  king-,  to  be  applied  to  pious 
uses,  and  distributed  in  alms  by  his  high  almoner. — 
Blackstone. 

Noah  Webster. 

(To  be  concluded.) 
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SIXTH  MONTH  27,  1846. 

LONDON  YEARLY  MEETING. 

The  London  Friend  for  the  present  month 
contains  an  account  at  considerable  length,  of 
the  recent  Yearly  Meeting  there,  from  which 
we  give  the  following  abstract : — 

"  The  week  commenced,  as  usual,  with  the 
meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders,  which  assem- 
bled on  Second-day,  the  1 8th  of  Fifrh  month. 
In  the  afternoon  of  that  day,  our  friend  Ben- 
jamin Seebohm  was  liberated  to  pay  a  religi- 
ous visit  to  the  Yearly  Meetings  on  the  conti- 
nent of  America  ;  and  much  sympathy  and 
encouragement  was  expressed  with  him  in  the 
prospect  of  this  important  service.  On  Third- 
day  morning,  Maria  Fox  of  Falmouth  was 
liberated  for  religious  service  amongst  Friends 
in  the  south  of  France,  and  Isaac  Sharp, 
Edwin  O.  Tregelles,  and  Jon\  Budge,  to 
visit  those  professing  with  us  in  Norway." 

At  a  subsequent  sitting,  epistles  from  Ireland 
and  America  were  read.  That  from  the  larger 
body  of  Friends  in  New  England  was  received 
and  read.  One  from  the  smaller  body  was 
also  presented,  but  not  read,  and  was  directed 
to  be  returned. 

"  22nd,  Sixth-day.  The  'Afternoon  was 
occupied  with  the  consideration  of  the  state  of 
the  Society.  The  duty  and  privilege  of  attend- 
ing our  week-day  meetings,  was  adverted  to  at 
some  length ;  and  young  men  employed  in 
public  situations  were  encouraged  in  order  that 
they  might  partake  of  this  privilege,  to  apply 
for  leave  of  absence  on  such  occasions,  and  to 
engage  to  make  up  to  their  employers  the  time 
thus  granted  them.  Monthly  Meetings  and 
individuals  were  also  exhorted  to  a  diligent 
oversight  of  our  very  small  meetings.  Some 
counsel  was  offered  on  the  cultivation  of  that 
spirit  which  would  exclude  tale-bearing  and 
detraction  ;  after  which,  many  Friends  express- 
ed a  weighty  concern  respecting  the  duty  of  pa- 
rents, and  the  necessity  oftheir  being  themselves 
of  a  religious  life  and  conversation  ;  for  in  order 
to  be  qualified  to  train  up  their  children  therein, 


they  should  be  sound  in  principle  and  consist- 
ent in  practice.  The  rich  especially  were  ex- 
horted to  increased  diligence  in  the  care  of  their 
families,  on  account  of  the  peculiar  temptations 
to  which  they  are  exposed.  On  the  subject  of 
plainness  in  our  manner  of  living,  and  the 
signs  of  an  assimilation  with  the  world  which 
are  but  too  abundant  amongst  us,  some  Chris- 
tian advice  was  extended,  and  the  dangers 
pointed  out  which  accompany  an  intimate  con- 
nexion in  trade,  in  public  affairs,  and  in  philan- 
thropic undertakings  with  those  whose  habits 
of  thinking  and  acting  are  of  a  lower  cast  than 
our  own,  as  well  as  with  those  of  other  religi- 
ous persuasions,  whose  differing  views  and 
language  we  are  liable,  more  or  less,  to  adopt." 

"23d.  Afternoon.  Jn  the  Committee  on 
Epistles,  the  subject  of  intemperance  and  of 
frequenting  public-houses  occupied  much  seri- 
ous attention.  By  some,  Friends  were  advised 
against  transacting  business  in  public-houses; 
whilst  others  thought  that  with  the  shield  of 
total  abstinence,  their  example  there  might  be 
of  service.  It  was  the  concern  of  some,  that 
members  of  our  Society  should  relinquish  all 
part  in  the  production  of  strong  drinks;  and 
one  Friend  referred  to  the  satisfaction  and  peace 
with  which  a  sacrifice  had  been  followed  in  his 
own  case.  In  the  course  of  the  conversation, 
a  general  view  was  taken  of  the  dangers  with 
which  a  union  with  other  public  and  philan- 
thropic objects  is  beset,  and  the  necessity  of 
being  guided  from  above  in  all  such  pursuits, 
in  order  that  we  may  notcompromisethe  Truth  ; 
the  young  were  exhorted  not  to  spend  in  infe- 
rior causes  the  strength  given  them  for  the 
service  of  the  Church  ;  and  Friends  were  warn- 
ed to  be  on  their  guard,  lest  the  good  to  be 
obtained  by  philanthropic  unions  should  lead 
them  to  wink  at  means  incompatible  with  our 
religious  principles.  On  the  subject  of  Music, 
the  use  of  which,  in  this  country,  appears  to  be 
on  the  increase,  much  counsel  was  also  extend- 
ed ;  and  the  ground  of  our  testimonies  upon  all 
these  subjects  was  adverted  to,  viz.,  that  as 
pilgrims  and  strangers  in  the  world,  we  must 
live  separate  from  its  spirit  and  allurements." 

"  26th,  Third-day,  Morning.  Read  the 
report  of  the  Aborigines'  Committee  of  the 
Meeting  for  Sufferings,  and  those  sent  from 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  Indiana,  respect- 
ing the  Indians.  Some  feeling  was  awakened 
for  the  Indian  settlement  in  the  State  of  Mis- 
souri, under  the  cave  of  Thomas  Wells,  of 
which  we  have  more  than  once  given  some 
account.  The  erection  of  new  buildings  or  the 
enlargement  of  those  now  existing,  is  in  con- 
templation ;  and  as  Friends  were  desirous  of 
manifesting  their  sympathy  by  pecuniary  as- 
sistance, the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  was  left  at 
liberty  to  appropriate  to  this  object  part  of  the 
money  raised  last  year  for  the  education  of  the 
Negro  race,  and  the  general  service  of  abori- 
ginal nations.  The  state  of  the  aborigines  over 
the  world  likewise  claimed  the  sympathy  of 
Friends,  and  the  Society  for  their  Protection, 
of  whose  annual  meeting  we  have  given  a 
report  in  another  place,  was  recommended  to 
our  attention  arid  aid.  Our  Friends  who  have 
lately  returned  from  America,  then  introduced 
the  subject  of  a  supply  of  the  Society's  writings 
for  the  use  of  Friends  in  Indiana,  where  some 


works,  especially  the  more  ancient,  are  very 
scarce." 

"  27th,  Fourth-d a.y,  Afternoon.  The  Cor- 
respondence of  the  Committee  of  the  Meeting 
for  Sufferings  with  Friends  abroad,  occupied  a 
considerable  portion  of  this  sitting.  The  little 
company  in  Van  Diemen's  Land,  &c,  continue 
to  hold  a  Yearly  Meeting,  and  to  feel  a  con- 
cern for  the  maintenance  of  a  consistent  life, 
and  of  a  sound  religious  profession  on  the  patt 
of  their  members.  The  situation  of  Friends  in 
the  south  of  France,  with  regard  to  military 
service  is  one  of  great  difficulty  :  the  laws  of 
the  imperial  code  are  extremely  strict,  and  press 
most  heavily  upon  the  young  men.  These 
have  generally  eluded  our  testimony ;  but 
there  have  been  some  instances  of  faithfulness 
amongst  them,  and  the  prospect  for  the  future 
is  of  a  more  encouraging  character.  An  ad- 
dress was  read  from  Friends  of  Norway  to  King 
Oscar,  gratefully  acknowledging  the  favour  of 
the  Act  of  Toleration." 

"28th,  Fifth  Day,  Morning.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  sitting,  the  attention  of  the  Meet- 
ing was  directed  to  a  subject  that  had  al- 
ready come  under  its  sympathizing  notice,  we 
mean,  the  condition  of  the  poorer  classes  in 
this  country.  Their  physical,  moral,  and  reli- 
gious destitution,  was  to  a  small  extent  unfold- 
ed, and  some  of  the  causes  adverted  to,  by 
which  the  misery  that  exists  amongst  them  is 
produced  and  perpetuated.  Of  these  the  pun- 
ishment of  death,  and  the  use  of  intoxicat- 
ing drinks  were  particularly  mentioned  ;  and 
Friends  encouraged  one  and  another  to  use  all 
right  means  towards  diminishing  and  remov- 
ing  the  ignorance,  crime  and  wretchedness,  un- 
der which  so  large  a  portion  of  our  fellow-sub- 
jects suffer. 

"29th  and  30th,  Sixth  Day  and  Seventh. 
The  foreign  Epistles  occupied  the  sittings 
during  the  former,  and  the  General  Epistle  the 
morning  of  the  latter.  This  was  the  conclud- 
ing sitting,  and  Friends  separated  under  feelings 
of  gratitude  and  of  brotherly  love." 

During  the  Yearly  Meeting  testimonies 
were  read  concerning  Joseph  Lamb,  Ann  Bow- 
man, Martha  Gundry,  Junia  Price,  Elizabeth 
Fry,  Mary  Capper,  John  Rowntree,  and  Eliza- 
beth J.  Fry.  . 

From  the  same  paper  we  extract  the  follow- 
ing :— 

"  Dublin  Yearly  Meeting. — Some  of  the 
subjects  which  claimed  the  attention  of  Friends 
have  been  referred  to  in  our  report  of  the  Lon- 
don Yearly  Meeting.  The  meeting  this  year 
has  issued  an  Epistle  to  its  Members.  We  are 
informed,  that  the  course  which  they  pursued 
with  regard  to  New  England,  was  to  decline 
to  read  the  Epistle  sent  to  them  by  that 
Yearly  Meeting,  while,  at  the  same  time,  they 
treated  the  Epistle  of  the  seceding  body  in  a 
similar  manner.  Many  Friends  were  present 
from  this  country." 


Married,  at  Friends'  meeting-house  in  Salem,  Co- 
lumbiana county,  Ohio,  on  Fourth-day,  27th  of  Fifth 
month,  Edward  Hedley,  son  of  Hartas  Hedley,  Shel- 
by, Orleans  county,  N.  Y.,  to  Hannah  W.,  daughter 
of  Edward  Bonsall,  of  the  former  place. 
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Graltaiiie's  Colonial  History. 

(Continued  from  page  315.) 
CONVERTING  THE  INDIANS. 

There  were  no  warlike  demonstrations  be- 
tween the  English  and  Indians  of  New  Eng- 
land, for  a  considerable  interval  after  the  coer- 
cive system,  noticed  last  week,  was  put  in 
practice.  This  period  of  superficial  peace  is 
viewed  with  some  complacency  by  certain  his- 
torians, and  by  them  regarded  as  sufficient 
proof  of  the  efficacy  and  wisdom  of  the  plan. 
Yet  it  was  a  spurious  and  violent  peace — a 
calm  containing  within  its  bosom  all  the  ele- 
ments of  its  own  destruction.  It  had  no  basis 
in  the  goodwill,  affection  or  interest  of  the 
Indians  ;  none  but  in  absolute  terror  and  down- 
right force.  It  was  the  quietude  of  the  Perkin's 
steam  generator,  which,  though  heated  to  a 
temperature  many  times  greater  than  red  hot 
iron,. remained  tranquil  and  inert  while  effect- 
ually rivitted  at  every  chink  and  joint:  but  let 
the  pent-up  element  find  only  the  smallest  cre- 
vice,— the  most  minute  aperture,  and  its  repress- 
ed energies  were  instantly  in  action,  and  hurl- 
ing through  the  air,  with  fearful  rapidity  and 
resistless  violence,  the  instruments  of  death. 
There  was  nothing  in  this  system  to  extinguish, 
or  even  to  soothe  the  angry  passions  which 
had  been  kindled  in  the  breast  of  the  savage. 
On  the  contrary,  fuel  was  continually  added  to 
the  fire — aggravation  to  aggravation,  and  out- 
rage to  outrage;  till  the  poor  Indian,  forgetting 
the  lessons  of  the  past,  and  blinded  by  the  fury 
of  revenge,  rushed  wildly  upon  his  own  destruc- 
tion while  hoping  to  effect  that  of  his  oppressor. 

And  during  all  this  boasted  period  of  peace, 
the  spirit  of  contcnlion,  finding  in  the  prostrate 
Indian  no  object  for  the  exercise  of  its  powers, 
sought  and  soon  found  abundant  occupation  in 
domestic  discord  and  religious  persecution. 
"  Tile  provincial  commonwealth,"  says  Gra- 
hame,"  was  shaken  by  intestine  dissension,  and 
inflamed  by  the  gall  of  bitterness  of  unruly 
tongues."  The  authorities  first  fell  upon  Ann 
Hutchinson,  who,  though  a  woman,  presumed 
to  preach  salvation  by  free  grace.  "  Cotton 
endeavoured  to  moderate  the  heats  that  arose, 
by  representing  to  the  parties  that  their  strife 
was  prejudicial  to  the  great  purpose  in  which 
he  firmly  believed  the  mind  of  both  were  united, 


— the  exalting  and  honouring  of  divine  grace; 
the  one  (said  he)  seeking  to  advance  the  grace 
of  God  within  vsin  the  work  of  sanc/if  cation, 
the  other  seeking  to  advance  the  grace  of  God 
without  us  in  the  work  of  justification.  But 
the  strife  was  not  to  be  stayed,"  and  Ann 
Hutchinson  was  forcibly  driven  beyond  the 
confines  of  the  commonwealth.  This  distur- 
bance over,  the  religious  professors  fell  out 
among  themselves.  The  minority  bore  the 
title  of  dissenters.  They  were  disfranchised, 
and  some  of  them  punished  with  fine  or  impri- 
sonment. They  complained  to  the  General 
Court  "  against  the  injustice  of  depriving  them 
of  the  rights  of  freemen,  because  they  could 
not  conscientiously  unite  with  the  congrega- 
tional churches."  "  They  contended  that  either 
the  full  rights  of  citizenship  should  be  commu- 
nicated to  them,  or  that  they  should  no  longer 
be  required  to  obey  laws  to  which  they  had 
not  given  assent,  to  contribute  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  ministers  from  whose  labours  they 
derived  no  advantage,  or  to  pay  taxes  imposed 
by  an  assembly  in  which  they  were  not  repre- 
sented." Their  petition  was  rejected,  and  the 
malcontents  forced  into  submission.  But  trou- 
ble was  not  to  cease.  The  Baptist  heresy 
arose.  The  validity  of  infant  baptism  was 
called  in  question  by  certain  incorrigible  doubt- 
ers. The  virtue  of  flogging  was  tried,  and  "  a 
law  was  passed,  subjecting  to  banishment  from 
the  colony  every  person  who  should  openly 
condemn  or  oppose  the  baptism  of  infants, — 
who  should  attempt  to  seduce  others  from  the 
practice  or  approbation  of  infant  baptism, — or 
ostentatiously  depart  from  a  church  when  that 
rite  was  administered, — '  or  deny  the  ordinance 
of  the  magistracy,  or  their  lawful  right  or 
authority  to  make  war.''  " 

"  It  is  mortifying,"  continues  Grahame,  "  to 
behold  such  tares  spring  up  in  a  field  already 
so  richly  productive  of  missionary  exertion  and 
other  fruits  of  genuine  and  exalted  piety.  The 
severities  that  were  employed  proved  in  the 
sequel  incompetent  to  restrain  the  spread  of  the 
Baptist  tenets  ;  though  for  the  present  the  pro- 
fessors of  these  doctrines  appear  to  have  either 
desisted  from  holding  separate  assemblies,  or  to 
have  retired  from  Massachusetts." 

But  no  sooner  had  the  Puritans  lopped  one 
head  of  the  hydra  of  nonconformity  than  an- 
other still  more  difficult  to  dispose  of  sprang  in 
its  place.  Quakerism  was  now  destined  to 
disturb  their  equanimity;  and  as  it  was  soon 
found  to  be  composed  of  firmer  material  than 
its  predecessors  the  fiercest  fires  of  persecution 
were  directed  against  it ;  but  in  vain.  The  In- 
dians, the  Hutchinsonians,  the  politico-religious 
malcontents,  the  Baptists,  had  each  in  turn  suc- 
cumbed to  the  uplifted  rod,  but  invincible  Qua- 
kerism maintained  its  footing.  The  authorities 
utterly  disheartened,  and  partly  overruled  by 


the  sovereign  power  in  England,  turned  from 
the  pursuit  to  busy  themselves  in  the  sorrowful 
occupation  of  hanging  old  women  accused  of 
witchcraft.  This  so-called  peace  was  surclv 
most  unpeaceful.  Meantime  the  same  system 
of  severity  was  secretly  gathering  the  material 
for  another  Indian  conflagration. 

This  gloomy  picture  is  not,  however,  without 
its  variations  of  light  and  shade,  though  the 
darkness  predominates  and  in  the  end  obscures 
all.  We  have  now  reached  the  period  of  John 
Eliot's  truly  Christian  labours  for  the  benefit, 
temporal  and  spiritual,  of  the  long  neglected 
and  much  abused  aborigines.  And  probably 
the  suppression  of  Indian  hostilities  for  many 
years,  was  as  much  due  to  his  benignant  influ- 
ence as  to  the  stringent  policy  of  the  provincial 
government.  The  law  of  kindness  was  for 
once  fairly  tested  in  New  England,  and  with 
the  happiest  results. 

"By  kindness  the  wolf  and  the  zebra  become  docilo 

as  the  spaniel  and  the  horse  ; 
The  kite  feedeth  with  the  starling-  under  the  law  of 

kindness  : 

That  law  shall  tame  the  fiercest,  and  bring  down  the 
battlements  of  pride." 

It  is  marvellous — the  influence  that  one  right- 
minded  and  well  qualified  man  may  exert  over 
his  fellows,  even  in  the  midst  of  a  crooked  and 
perverse  generation.  To  Eliot  that  honour  is 
due.  For,  however  proud  his  generation  may 
have  been  of  him,  they  lent  him  small  aid  in 
his  labour  of  love,  and,  ultimately,  well  nigh 
ruinod  tho  pflific.e.  which  he  and  a  few  honest, 
but  inferior  labourers,  had  succeeded  in  erect- 
ing. Truly  he  had  good  cause  to  unite  with 
the  poet  in  his  lamentation ;  that 

«  The  tree 

Reared  to  its  height  by  many  a  slow  degree, 

And  by  the  dews,  the  sunshine  and  the  showers 

Of  many  springs,  an  instant  may  lay  low, 

With  all  its  living  towers  ; 

And  all  the  fruit,  mature  of  growth  and  slow, 

Which  on  the  trees  of  wisdom  leisurely  must  grow." 

Grahame  does  not  fail  to  make  the  most  of  the 
labours  of  Eliot.  They  constitute  one  of  the 
pleasant  chapters  of  the  history  of  New  Eng- 
land, and,  save  the  ultimate  interruption  of 
them, — a  topic  which  Grahame  touches  ten- 
derly,— there  is  nothing  about  them  "  painful 
to  remember."  He  therefore  expatiates  upon 
them  with  a  degree  of  complacency  that  proves 
he  had  a  real  relish  for  genuine  goodness  and 
comprehensive  philanthropy,  notwithstanding 
his  excessive  admiration  of  the  frigid  and  con- 
tracted school  of  New  England  Puritanism. 
Yet  he  is  inclined  with  too  much  partiality  to 
divide  the  credit  due  to  the  missionary  among 
his  contemporaries.  "While  the  people  at 
large  were  progressively  extending  their  indus- 
try", and  subduing  by  culture  the  rudeness  of 
desert  nature,  the  ministers  of  religion  with 
earnest  zeal  aspired  to  an  extension  of  their 
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peculiar  sphere  of  usefulness  ;  and  at  a  very- 
early  period  entertained  designs  of  redeeming 
to  the  dominion  of  piety  and  civility  the  neglect- 
ed waste  of  human  life  and  character,  that  lay 
stretched  in  savage  ignorance  and  idolatry 
around  them."  This  is  cautiously  expressed : — 
"  At  a  very  early  period  entertained  desig?is." 
A  few  words  from  Gov.  Hutchinson  will  not 
be  inappropriate  here.  "  A  corporation  in  Eng- 
land, constituted  for  propagating  the  gospel 
among  the  Indians,  began  this  year,  [1650,] 
their  correspondence  with  the  commissioners  of 
the  United  Colonies,  who  were  employed  as 
agents  for  the  corporation,  as  long  as  the  union 
of  the  colonies  continued.  One  professed  de- 
sign of  the  colony  charter  was  the  gospelizing 
the  natives.  The  long  neglect  of  any  attempts 
this  way  cannot  be  excused.  The  Indians 
themselves  asked,  how  it  happened,  if  Christi- 
anity were  of  such  importance,  that  for  six  and 
twenty  years  together  the  English  had  said 
nothing  to  them  about  it." 

It  would  seem  then  that  the  early  designs, 
like  the  good  intentions  of  corn-digging  celeb- 
rity, had  not  been  communicated  to  the  Indians. 
But  "John  Eliot,  one  of  the  ministers  of  Rox- 
bury,  a  man  whose  large  soul  glowed  willi  the 
intensest  flame  of  holy  charity,  was  deeply 
penetrated  with  a  sense  of  this  duty,  and  for 
some  time  had  been  laboriously  qualifying  him- 
self to  overcome  the  preliminary  difficulty  by 
which  its  performance  was  obstructed.  He 
had  now  by  diligent  study  attained  such  an 
acquaintance  with  the  Indian  language  as  en- 
abled him  not  only  to  speak  it  with  fluency, 
but  to  facilitate  the  acquisition  of  it  to  others, 
by  the  construction  and  publication  of  a  system 
of  Indian  Grammar.  Having  completed  his 
preparatory  inquiries,  he  began  in  the  close  of 
this  year,  [1646,]  a  scene  of  pious  labour 
which  has  been  traced  with  great  interest  and 
accuracy  by  the  ecclesiastical  historians  of  New 
England,  and  still  more  minutely,  we  may  be- 
lieve, in  tlmi  eternal  record  where  alone  the 
actions  of  men  obtain  their  just,  their  final,  and 
everlasting  proportions." 

It  will  be  seen,  on  comparison  of  the  above 
dates,  that  no  public  effort  was  made  for  the 
conversion  of  the  Indians  until  four  years  after 
the  commencement  of  Eliot's  labours.  It  is 
probable  that  the  impulse  to  advance  beyond 
"  early  designs"  and  good  intentions,  merely, 
first  proceeded  from  him.  So  that  whatever 
honour  tho  colony  may  have  earned,  it  is  but 
secondary,  and  even  her  title  to  that  subordi- 
nate honour  is  fairly  subject  to  diminution  :  for 
Hutchinson,  with  all  his  opportunities  and  in- 
clination for  investigation,  and  his  natural  desire 
to  augment  the  reputation  of  his  people,  can- 
didly confesses,  that  he  "  cannot  find  that  either 
of  the  colonies  have  ever  advanced  any  consi- 
derable sums  for  this  service."  In  1686, — 
forty  years  after  Eliot  had  begun  to  act  upon 
the  public  mind  for  the  promotion  of  this  good 
cause — the  same  authority  informs  us,  that  in 
all  that  time,  "  the  monies  applied  for  the  pro- 
pagation of  the  gospel  among  the  Indians, 
amounted  to  six  or  seven  hundred  pounds  ster- 
ling." The  Governor  we  must  understand 
speaks  of  what  was  done  by  the  colonies, — 
perhaps  by  the  corporation, — exclusively  ;  for 
handsome  contributions  were  made  by  benevo- 


lent individuals  in  England  to  assist  Eliot  in 
the  publication  of  the  Bible  and  some  pther 
books.  Had  his  dependence  been  upon  colo- 
nial munificence  he  would  have  fared  meagerly. 

William  Penn — the  master  mind  of  Pennsyl- 
vania— who  gave  direction  and  tone  to  her 
counsels,  out  of  his  private  purse,  expended 
money  with  more  liberality,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  natives.  Oldmixon  states,  the  "friendship 
and  civility  of  the  Pennsylvania  Indians  are 
imputed  to  Mr.  Penn, — the  proprietor's  extreme 
humanity  and  bounty  to  them  ;  he  having  laid 
out  some  thousands  of  pounds  to  instruct,  sup- 
port and  oblige  them."  Oldmixon  derived  much 
information  relative  to  Pennsylvania  from  Wil- 
liam Penn  himself,  but  none  on  this  head  ;  for, 
speaking  of  his  pecuniary  difficulties,  that  his- 
torian expressly  says,.  "  It  appears  to  us,  by 
what  we  have  heard  of  it  from  others,  for  from 
himself  we  had  never  any  information  concern- 
ing it,  that  he  has  been  involved  by  his  bounty 
to  the  Indians,"  &c. 

William  Penn  did  not  stand  alone  in  this 
noble  undertaking.  The  votes  of  assembly 
show,  from  year  to  year,  how  often  the  funds 
of  the  colony  were  dispensed  for  its  promotion, 
in  sums  varying  from  £50  to  £200.  And, 
beside  this,  the  Society  of  Friends  contributed 
largely  to  the  same  object,  both  in  personal 
exertion  and  pecuniary  aid.  The  aborigines 
committee  of  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  in 
London,  in  their  publication  before  noticed, 
speak  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Yearly 
Meeting  of  Pennsylvania  during  the  French 
war  of  1756 — 1764,  when  the  Indians  were 
engaged  in  hostilities.  "They  appear  to  have 
exerted  themselves  to  bring  about  a  reconcilia- 
tion in  a  manner  consistent  with  their  pacific 
principles.  Thus  we  find,  that  in  1756,  soon 
after  the  first  invasion  of  the  frontiers  of  Vir-. 
ginia  by  the  Indians  in  the  French  interest, 
Friends  endeavoured  to  prevail  with  the  gov- 
ernment to  enter  into  conciliatory  measures 
with  them.  This  proposal  was,  however,  for 
some  time  disregarded.  The  Friends  who  were 
most  actively  engaged  in  forwarding  it,  brought 
the  subject  under  the  consideration  of  the  ensu- 
ing Yearly  Meeting  ;  but  as  that  meeting  viewed 
it  as  one  of  a  civil  character,  it  did  not  think  it 
properly  came  within  its  province,  as  represent- 
ing a  religious  body,  though  the  proceedings  of 
Friends  in  their  more  individual  capacity  in  the 
matter,  were  cordially  approved  of. 

In  consequence  of  this  action  of  the  Yearly 
Meeting,  a  few  weeks  after  its  adjournment, 
"  an  association  was  formed,  chiefly  among 
Friends,  '  For  gaining  and  preserving  peace 
with  the  Indians  by  pacific  measures.'  This 
association  continued  its  exertions  to  the  time 
of  the  definitive  treaty  in  1764,  during  which 
period  committees  were  annually  elected  by  its 
subscribers,  and  many  thousand  pounds  were 
raised  to  promote  the  object  they  had  in  view." 
"  These  exertions  seem  to  have  had  a  most 
salutary  effect,  and,  indeed,  appear  to  have 
been  mainly  instrumental  in  restoring  the  peace 
of  the  province." 

Thus  during  a  period  of  eight  years,  a  Penn- 
sylvania association,  consisting  chiefly  of 
Friends,  expended  many  thousand  pounds,  for 
the  restoration  of  that  peace,  the  establishment 
of  which  would  again  open  the  door  for  the 


propagation  of  the  gospel,  of  peace  among  the 
Indians,  which  nothing  could  more  hopelessly 
bar  than  the  spirit  and  practice  of  war. 

All  the  monies  raised  in  New  England,  by 
the  Puritans,  during  thirty-six  years,  for  the 
conversion  of  the  Indians  to  Christianity, 
amounted  to  six  or  seven  hundred  pounds 
sterling. 

Why  should  Grahame  reproach  Pennsylva- 
nia with  indifference  to  the  true  welfare  of  the 
Red  man,  if  the  method  of  preserving  peace 
and  converting  him  did  differ  from  that  of 
Massachusetts  1 

(To  be  continued.) 
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THE  ASS. 

The  extracts  which  follow  have  been  taken 
from  a  work  containing  much  useful  and  inter- 
esting information  on  the  domesticated  animals 
of  the  British  Islands,  by  Daniel  Low,  Profes- 
sor of  Agriculture  in  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh. 

"The  Equidce  constitute  a  small  but  noble 
tribe  of  quadrupeds,  which  have  been  termed 
Solidungula,  from  their  having  but  single  appa- 
rent toes,  covered  by  individual  integuments  of 
horn.  Under  this  general  head  range  the 
Horse  and  the  Ass,  the  Zebra,  the  Quagga,  and 
the  Lauw. 

The  wild  ass  inhabits  the  regions  of  sterile 
wilderness,  which  stretch  from  the  deserts  of 
Syria  eastward,  between  the  northern  shores  of 
the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  great  saline  Lake  of 
Aral,  extending  his  range  eastward  into  the 
boundless  regions  of  the  Tartars,  and  south- 
ward to  the  deserts  beyond  the  Indus.  He  is 
found  congregated  in  troops,  sometimes  in  great 
numbers  together.  He  trusts  for  safety  to  the 
exquisite  senses  with  which  he  is  endowed, 
and  shuns  the  fatal  neighbourhood  of  man.  In 
this  his  natural  state  of  freedom,  he  shows 
himself  to  be  endowed  with  characters  and  in- 
stincts which  fit  him  for  his  condition.  He 
prefers  the  bitter  and  saline  plants  of  the  des- 
ert to  the  herbage  of  the  richer  plains.  He 
contents  himself  with  the  water  of  brackish 
pools  and  saline  springs.  He  is  wary  in  a  ; 
high  degree,  exquisite  in  his  senses  of  sight  and 
hearing,  and  swift  in  flight,  bold  in  scaling  the 
rocky  precipice,  and  resolute  in  his  own  de- 
fence. When  attacked,  he  employs  his  teeth 
and  posterior  limbs,  without  abating  his  flight. 
He  is  hunted  by  the  tribes  of  the  desert  for  his 
skin,  and  for  his  flesh,  which  is  greatly  esteem- 
ed by  the  Tartar  nations.  He  is  sometimes, 
it  is  said,  taken  in  pitfalls,  and  thus  reduced  to 
servitude.  He  is  hunted  by  the  Persians  with 
a  large  kind  of  greyhound  trained  to  the  chase. 

From  the  earliest  times  we  have  records  of 
the  habits  and  condition  of  this  wild  and  migra- 
tory creature.  The  sacred  writings  make  him 
the  subject  of  many  beautiful  descriptions  and 
allusions.  "  Who  hath  sent  out  the  wild  ass 
free  ?  or  who  hath  loosed  the  bands  of  Orud  ? 
whose  home  I  have  made  the  wilderness,  and 
the  salt  land  his  dwellings.  The  range  of  the 
mountains  is  his  pasture,  and  he  searcheth  after 
every  green  thing."  He  is  often  referred  to  as 
typical  of  indocility,  perverseness,  and  scorn  of 
control ;  and  his  very  presence  is  associated 
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with  images  of  barrenness  and  desolation. 
"  Upon  the  land  of  my  people  shall  come  up 
thorns  and  briers,  yea,  upon  all  the  houses  of 
joy  in  the  joyous  city,  because  the  palaces  shall 
be  forsaken ;  the  multitude  of  the  city  shall  be 
left ;  the  forts  and  towers  shall  be  for  dens  for- 
ever, a  joy  of  wild  asses,  a  pasture  of  Hocks." 

The  wild  ass  of  the  desert  is  yet  familiar  to 
the  people  of  the  countries  which  he  inhabited 
of  old.  In  stature  he  equals  the  larger  domes- 
ticated breeds.  His  ears  are  long,  and  very 
movable.  His  fur  varies  in  colour,  from  brown- 
ish to  a  silvery  gray,  being  paler  on  the  head, 
shoulders,  and  haunches,  nearly  white  on  the 
limbs  and  lower  part  of  the  belly,  and  dark 
brown  on  the  mane,  with  a  streak  of  the  same 
colour,  forming  a  cross  on  the  shoulder  and 
extending  along  the  spine.  He  is  termed  by 
the  Persians,  Gor;  and  this  name  coupled  with 
Khur,  the  Persian  term  for  an  ass,  forms 
Gor-Khur,  by  which  designation  the  wild  ass 
is  known  in  various  countries  of  the  East. 

But  wild  asses  extend  to  the  great  African 
continent,  and  present  characters  which  appear 
to  distinguish  them  from  those  of  Asia.  They 
were  classed  by  the  Romans  under  the  general 
term,  Onager,  and  were  from  time  to  time  ex- 
hibited in  the  bloody  sports  of  the  amphitheatre, 
while  their  colts  were  regarded  as  a  luxury  by 
the  gluttonous  epicures  of  Rome.  They  have 
been  seen  by  many  travellers,  from  the  coun- 
tries of  the  Red  Sea  to  Cape  Verde  on  the  At- 
lantic ;  and  they  have  been  recently  observed 
in  great  numbers  above  the  cataracts  towards 
the  highlands  of  Bahr-el  Ariad,  or  White  Nile. 
They  are  described  as  being  of  delicate  form, 
as  having  the  hair  very  fine,  of  a  silver-gray 
colour  on  the  back,  and  pale  ashy-blue  on  the 
neck  and  sides,  with  the  mane  and  tail  black, 
a  dark  cross  on  the  shoulder,  and  a  streak 
along  the  dorsal  line  of  the  same  colour.  It  is 
not  known  whether  all  the  asses  of  Africa  pre- 
sent the  same  characters.  Those  in  the  subju- 
gated state  exhibit  a  certain  difference  of  aspect, 
in  distant  localities.  Adanson,  in  describing 
those  of  Senegal,  brought  by  the  Moors  from 
the  interior,  says,  that  he  could  not  recognize 
them  to  be  the  same  animals  as  those  of  Eu- 
rope. 

From  the  Onagri  of  Asia  and  Africa,  how- 
ever distinguished  from  one  another  by  minor 
characters,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  the  do- 
mesticated races  have  been  derived.  But,  at 
the  same  time,  from  the  different  characters 
which  appear  in  the  subjugated  races,  even  in 
the  same  localities,  it  is  not  impossible  that  the 
blood  of  allied  species,  as  of  the  Hemionus,  to 
be  immediately  referred  to,  has  been  mixed 
with  that  of  the  common  kinds.  But  from 
whatever  stirps  in  the  natural  state  the  common 
ass  has  been  derived,  this  creature  we  know 
has  been  subjected  to  captivity  from  the  earliest 
congregation  of  men  into  society.  Amongst 
the  treasures  of  the  early  shepherds  of  Syria, 
the  ass  is  continually  mentioned,  along  with 
the  camel  and  the  ox,  as  the  beast  employed  in 
journeyings  and  the  bearing  of  burdens;  and 
even  after  the  return  of  the  descendants  of 
Israel  from  a  country  of  chariots  and  horses  to 
the  land  of  their  promised  inheritance,  they 
preserved  the  simple  habits  of  their  forefathers, 
in  the  use  of  this  ancient  servant.    They  seem 


to  have  had  their  asses  of  nobler  blood,  to 
which  they  applied  a  peculiar  term.  Princes 
and  the  honourable  of  the  land  did  not  disdain 
to  be  borne  by  this  ancient  steed.  Saul,  when 
called  by  a  glorious  destiny  to  be  the  King  of 
Israel,  was  in  search  of  his  father's  asses,  or 
atonolh,  which  had  strayed.  His  warlike  suc- 
cessor had  his  superintendent  of  atonolh,  as  of 
the  other  branches  of  his  government ;  and 
even  after  the  horse  was  introduced  for  the 
purposes  of  traffic  and  war,  the  services  of  the 
patient  ass  were  neither  disused  nor  despised. 
He  was,  in  like  manner,  domesticated  from  the 
earliest  times  by  the  Arabians,  the  Persians, 
and  other  people  of  the  East.  He  was  fami- 
liar to  the  Egyptians,  as  history  and  their 
sculptural  monuments  attest; — to  the  Libyans, 
and  it  may  be  believed,  to  the  other  inhabitants 
of  Africa  bordering  on  the  Great  Desert.  He 
was  known  to  the  Greeks,  as  we  learn  from 
their  earliest  writers  ;  to  the  Romans,  who  cul- 
tivated the  race  with  care ;  to  the  Spaniards, 
whose  early  intercourse  with  the  Phoenicians 
and  Carthagenians  could  not  fail  to  make  them 
familiar  with  so  useful  a  creature. 

The  ass,  reduced  to  bondage,  loses  the  fleet- 
ness,  the  spirit,  and  the  wildness,  which  he  pos- 
sesses in  the  state  of  nature.  Unlike  the  horse, 
who  really  becomes  devoted  to  his  master,  and 
gives  up  all  his  powers  to  his  use,  this  creature 
seems  to  yield  an  unwilling  service,  and  to  feel 
the  degradation  of  servitude.  Yet  he  submits 
with  patience  to  his  lot,  and  his  progeny  do 
not  seem  to  recover  the  wildness  of  their  pa- 
rents ;  for  it  is  not  known  that  the  progeny  of 
the  domestic  ass  ever  seek  to  regain  their 
liberty  by  joining  their  fellows  in  the  desert. 
It  is  otherwise  with  the  horse,  who  is  readily 
tempted  to  join  the  emancipated  herds,  and  fly 
from  the  bondage  in  which  he  has  lived.  In 
South  America  numerous  asses  have  been 
allowed  to  escape  into  the  plains,  and  multiply 
in  a  state  of  nature  ;  but  they  never  acquire 
the  habits  of  their  free-born  progenitors  of  the 
desert:  they  linger  near  the  places  of  their 
birth,  and  lall  an  easy  prey  to  their  enemies. 
The  change  of  nature  in  the  ass  by  the  effects 
of  subjugation,  is  entire.  It  seems  to  be  less 
the  effect  of  discipline  and  education  than  of 
simple  deprivation  of  liberty.  Thus  it  is,  that 
the  ass  was  amongst  the  earliest  of  the  quad- 
rupeds subjected  to  permanent  servitude,  and 
retains  so  strongly  the  impress  of  slavery. 

In  his  state  of  domestication,  the  ass  is  patient 
of  thirst  and  toil,  and  able  to  subsist  on  dry 
and  scanty  forage.  He  does  not  seem  to  be 
sensible  of  cold,  but  he  fears  wetness,  and  is 
reluctant  to  enter  pools  and  rivers.  He  is  a 
strong  animal,  and  is  better  adapted  to  the  bear- 
ing of  burdens  and  drawing  of  weights,  than 
from  his  slender  limbs  and  relative  bulk  of 
body,  could  be  inferred.  He  is  docile  and 
cheerful  under  his  burden,  when  kindly  used  ; 
but  when  urged  to  tasks  beyond  his  strength, 
and  assailed  by  unmerited  blows,  he  manifests 
his  natural  temper.  He  sometimes  draws  up 
his  lips  in  a  peculiar  manner,  and  shows  his 
teeth  with  a  savage  grin, — an  expression  of 
dumb  agony  which  should  speak  to  the  feelings, 
in  place  of  exciting  derision  and  repetition  of 
insult.  It  is  painful  to  think  that  this  creature, 
so  meek,  so  patient  in  our  service,  so  grateful 


for  our  kindness,  should  be  too  generally  treat- 
ed with  contumely  and  harshness.  Do  we  not 
consider  that  he  is  a  creature,  who  is  only  de- 
graded by  our  abuse  of  him,  and  a  slave  because 
Nature  has  formed  him  with  the  instinct  to 
resign  his  physical  powers  to  our  service  1  His 
figure,  his  voice,  his  very  patience  and  submis- 
sion, have  been  the  subject  of  ridicule  in  every 
age.  He  has  been  regarded  as  the  very  emblem 
of  stupidity,  perverseness,  and  obstinacy.  With 
respect  to  his  form,  we  say  that  this,  like  that 
of  all  the  Equine  family,  is  indicative  of  acti- 
vity. His  ears  indeed,  are  somewhat  long  for 
our  taste ;  but  his  ears,  we  should  remember, 
are  the  organs  which  in  the  desert  enable  him 
to  collect  the  distant  sounds,  and  avoid  the  dan- 
ger of  his  enemies  ;  and  his  voice,  which  ap- 
pears to  us  so  inharmonious  and  rude,  is 
designed  to  resound  through  the  wilderness  he 
inhabits,  to  warn  his  comrades  of  danger,  and 
collect  the  distant  members  of  the  troop.  His 
submission  and  patience  do  not  surely  demand 
excuse,  yet  even  these  are  not  the  characteris- 
tics of  his  free-born  state,  but  of  that  condition 
in  which  Nature  forms  him  to  be  useful  to  us. 
His  stupidity  is  merely  inferred  from  his  exter- 
nal aspect ;  for  his  actions  do  not  exhibit  a  want 
of  sagacity  ;  and  with  respect  to  his  obstinacy 
and  perverseness,  it  may  be  said  that  these  are 
the  result  of  our  ungenerous  use  of  his  services, 
for,  when  treated  with  kindness,  he  manifests 
neither  indocility,  nor  want  of  attachment  to 
his  protector. 

This  animal,  though  capable  of  enduring 
great  cold,  is  the  creature  of  the  temperate  and 
warmer  countries.  It  is  to  them  that  his  tem- 
perature is  adapted,  and  his  spirit  seems  to 
droop  when  he  is  reared  in  the  higher  latitudes. 
The  asses  of  the  north  of  Europe  cannot  be 
compared  with  those  of  Syria,  Persia,  and  the 
countries  of  the  Levant,  nor  with  those  of  Spain, 
and  the  north  of  Africa.  The  Persians,  though 
a  nation  of  horsemen,  pay  great  attention  to 
the  rearing  of  an  animal  so  suited  to  a  rocky 
and  arid  country.  They  have  their  different 
breed?,  some  of  which  are  very  large,  and 
suited  to  draught  and  the  bearing  of  burdens, 
and  others  are  light,  and  fitted  for  the  saddle. 
Also,  in  Syria  and  Asia  Minor  are  to  be  seen 
fine  asses  employed  in  travelling  and  the  labours 
of  the  field.  In  the  arid  deserts  of  Arabia,  the 
ass  shares  with  the  camel  the  burden  of  trans- 
porting the  tents  and  merchandise  of  the  wan- 
dering tribes,  the  goods  of  the  caravan,  or  the 
solitary  traveller.  In  Barbary  and  Egypt,  a 
light  and  agile  kind  of  ass  is  found.  In  Cairo, 
numbers  of  them  are  to  be  seen  standing  ready 
saddled  for  hire,  serving  the  same  purpose  as 
hackney-coaches  with  us.  They  are  treated 
by  the  owners  in  the  same  manner  as  horses, 
rubbed  carefully,  and  fed  on  chopped"  straw, 
beans,  and  barley.  They  arc  healthy,  cheer- 
ful and  gentle,  and  the  safest  animals  that  can 
be  ridden.  Their  usual  pace  is  a  pleasant 
amble,  and  they  carry  their  riders  rapidly,  and 
without  fatigue,  from  place  to  place  in  the 
straggling  city.  The  asses  of  the  caravans  of 
the  interior  frequently  arrive  in  Egypt,  after 
having  carried  their  riders  sixty  days  and  more 
through  the  deserts,  as  fresh  as  if  they  had 
started  the  day  before.  It  is  in  situations  like 
these  that  the  services  which  this  creature  ren- 
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ders,  save  him  from  the  unmerited  contempt 
which  elsewhere  accompanies  him." 


For"  The  Friend." 

OBEDIENCE. 
"  The  willing  and  obedient  shall  eat  the  good  of  the  land." 

And  who  are  they,  to  whom  are  due 

The  good  of  all  the  land  ? 
The  willing  and  obedient  few, 

A  tried  and  chosen  band, 
Whose  hearts  are  willing,  but  excuse 

Upon  their  lips  they  frame  ; 
They  deem  themselves  unfit  for  use, 
They  cannot  offerings  meet  produce, 

For  service,  in  His  name. 

With  fearful  hands  and  tearful  eyes, 

They  view  the  tottering  ark, 
And  toil  in  silence  for  the  prize 

Beyond  the  appointed  mark. 
"Hear  and  obey," — with  potent  force 

Was  the  command  once  given, 
To  the  poor  pilgrim  of  the  cross, 
And  still  it  guides  the  onward  course 

Towards  the  gates  of  heaven. 

The  dear  Redeemer's  promise  is 

And  will  forever  be, 
My  strength  is  in  thy  weaknesses, 

My  grace  enough  for  thee  ! 
Oh,  'lis  the  willing-  who  shall  eat 

The  good  things  of  the  land, 
The  obedient  taste  the  hidden  meat, 
Find  access  to  the  mercy-seat, 

And  sit  at  his  right  hand. 


ANCIENT  RUINS. 

I  asked  of  Time,  for  whom  those  temples  rose 

That  prostrate  by  his  hand  in  silence  lie  ? 

His  lips  disdained  the  mystery  to  disclose, 

And  borne  on  swifter  wing,  he  hurried  by  ! 

"  These  broken  columns  whose  ?"  I  asked  of  Fame  : 

(Her  kindling  breath  gives  life  to  work  sublime,) 

With  downcast  looks  of  mingled  grief  and  shame, 

She  heaved  the  uncertain  sigh  and  followed  Time. 

Wrapt  in  amazement  o'er  the  mouldering  pile, 

I  saw  Oblivion  pass,  with  giant  stride  ; 

And  while  his  visage  wore  Pride's  scornful  smile, 

"  Haply  thou  knovv'st — then  tell  me  whose,"  I  cried, 

"Whose  these  vast  domes,  that  e'en  in  ruin  shine  ?" 

"I  reck  not  whose,"  he  said,  "they  now  are  mine!" 

Bucke. 

For"  The  Friend." 

Abrogation  of  Capital  Punishment  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Report  of  the  majority  and  minority  of  the 
Select  Committee  of  the  House,  relative  to 
the  abrogation  of  Capital  Punishment, 
[Benjamin  Matthias,  chairman,]  184G. 

(Concluded  from  page  320.) 

We  have  shown  that  the  construction  of 
the  text  in  Genesis,  cannot  be  supported  upon 
the  principles  of  philology,  that  our  constitu- 
tion and  laws  have  been  framed  upon  a  differ- 
ent reading,  and  whatever  was  once  the  obliga- 
tory force  and  validity  of  the  passage,  the  uni- 
versal practice  of  Christendom  shows,  that  in 
regard  to  its  great  and  leading  provisions,  it  is 
completely  annulled.  If  the  principal  parts  of 
a  law  be  universally  abandoned  for  ages,  can 
there  be  stronger  evidence  of  a  universal  sense 
of  its  abrogation  ? 

The  committee  cannot  entertain  a  doubt  from 
these  considerations,  that  the  text  is  not  a  com- 
mand. They  believe  too,  from  several  remark- 
able events,  that  there  could  have  been  no  de- 
nunciation of  death  for  murder,  during  the  pa- 


triarchal age.  In  the  first  murder  on  record, 
a  great  lesson  was  taught  by  the  Diety  itself, 
to  the  successive  races  of  mankind.  The 
crime  of  Cain  was  of  the  darkest  hue — a  cold- 
blooded, unprovoked,  and  fratricidal  murder. 
And  yet  his  life  was  spared,  a  mark  was  plac- 
ed upon  him,  and  men  were  forbidden  to  kill 
him,  under  the  penalty  of  a  seven-fold  ven- 
geance. This  memorable  interposition  of  the 
Deity  in  human  affairs,  gives  point  and  mean- 
ing to  the  language  of  Genesis,  "  at  the  hand 
of  every  man's  brother  will  /  require  the  life  of 
man."  There  is  further  evidence  in  the  ca- 
ses of  Lamech  and  the  sons  of  Jacob,  that 
during  the  existence  of  the  patriarchal  law, 
murder  was  not  expiated  by  the  hands  of  the 
executioner. 

The  Bible  furnishes  no  proof  of  an  enact- 
ment such  as  is  contended  for,  antecedent  to 
the  date  of  the  Levitical  law.  As  the  fearful 
denunciations  of  this  code  prove  too  much  for 
his  purpose,  it  is  not  relied  upon  by  the  Christ- 
ian champion  of  capital  punishment.  But  a 
remark  may  not  be  inappropriate  as  applicable 
to  the  patriarchal  rule,  that  theologians  consider 
this  punishment  necessary,  upon  the  ground  of 
an  expiatory  sacrifice.  The  system  of  Moses 
was  an  entire  system  of  expiations  and  sacri- 
fices, for  "  without  shedding  of  blood  there  was 
no  remission  of  sin."  -But  since  the  incarna- 
tion and  sacrifice  of  the  blessed  Redeemer,  the 
whole  system  of  types,  shadows  and  sacrifices, 
whether  by  the  patriarchal  or  Levitical  law, 
has  been  annulled  ;  his  appearance  fulfilled 
and  realized  all  typical  observances,  and  his 
death  was  the  eternal  sacrifice,  which,  without 
the  aid  of  animal  immolation,  redeemed  man- 
kind. Christ's  precepts  and  example  are  in 
beautiful  coincidence  with  this  theory  of  the 
effect  of  his  advent,  and  while  they  divested 
the  old  law  of  those  incidents  of  vengeance  and 
retaliation  by  which  that  system  was  mark- 
ed, they  breathe  those  benign  principles,  those 
glorious  doctrines,  which  form  the  corner  stones 
and  the  entire  temple,  of  our  holy  religion. 

Your  committee  having  arrived  at  the  con- 
clusion that  no  obstacle  is  interposed  by  the  Bi- 
ble to  the  repeal  of  the  death  punishment,  take 
leave  of  this  branch  of  the  subject.  In.  parting 
with  it,  they  quote  the  impressive  command, 
"  do  not  /ci/Z,"  which  they  view  as  a  general 
canon,  applicable  alike  to  communities  and  to 
individuals — as  well  to  public 'legislators  as  to 
private  citizens — knowing  no  limit,  and  confin- 
ed by  no  restriction. 

impressed  with  these  sentiments,  we  return 
briefly  to  consider  the  propositions  which  we 
announced  in  the  beginning  of  this  report — 
propositions  indeed,  which  the  Bible,  so  far 
from  invalidating,  enforces  with  its  clearest 
light  and  holiest  sanctions. 

We  have  already  observed,  that  the  tenden- 
cy of  Pennsylvania  legislation,  has  been  to- 
wards the  repeal  of  capital  punishment.  No 
sooner  did  William  Penn  accomplish  his  land- 
ing, than  he  framed  a  code  of  laws,  which  was 
distinguished  by  tenderness  and  mercy.  Capi- 
tal punishment  was  reserved  only  for  murder, 
though  the  royal  charter  required  that  the  laws 
of  the  province  should  be  as  near  as  possible 
to  those  of  England,  and  the  English  code  pun- 
ished nearly  two  hundred  offences  with  death. 


j  This  humane  system  of  penalties  continued  in 
operation  with  the  most  beneficial  effects,  from 
the  year  1662,  until  the  death  of  the  founder, 
in  1718,  when  the  sanguinary  system  of  the 
mother  country  was  substituted.  The  liberal 
policy  of  the  benevolent  lawgiver,  was  not  re- 
vived during  the  residue  of  our  colonial  his- 
tory. Afier  the  convulsions  incident  to  the  re- 
volution had  subsided,  the  work  of  reform  com- 
menced, and  by  a  series  of  excellent  statutes, 
the  enlightened  humanity  of  Penn,  in  the  im- 
provement of  prisons  and  the  mitigation  of  pen- 
alties, was  restored.  The  legislature,  as  early 
as  1793,  appointed  a  committee  to  inquire  into 
the  expediency  of  repealing  the  punishment  of 
death  for  any  crime.  That  committee  reported 
that  they  have  strong  doubts  at  present,  wheth- 
er, in  any  case,  the  punishment  of  death  be 
necessary  in  Pennsylvania.  In  the  same  year, 
Mr.  William  Bradford,  then  Attorney  General, 
was  appointed  to  examine  and  report  upon  the 
condition  of  the  penal  code,  and  the  expedien- 
cy of  mitigated  penalties.  That  enlightened 
gentleman,  after  a  full  examination,  wrote  an 
extended  and  philosophical  essay  upon  the 
criminal  law,  in  the  course  of  which  he  express- 
ed the  opinion  that  death,  as  a  punishment, 
should  have  no  place  in  our  jurisprudence. 

But  the  sentiments  of  that  day  were  not  pre- 
pared for  an  entire  and  complete  extirpation  of 
this  last  relic  of  barbarism.  A  majority  in  the 
legislature  were  in  favour  of  abolishing  it  in 
every  case  but  murder,  and  of  distinguishing 
that  offence  into  degrees.  This  was  accom- 
plished by  the  great  act  of  1794,  which,  as  it 
extended  the  merciful  principle,  and  restricted 
the  death  penalty  to  the  narrowest  limits,  was 
an  advance  of  the  law  as  it  stood  even  between 
the  years  1682  and  1718. 

Since  the  enactment  of  that  important  sta- 
tute, the  punishment  of  death  has  been  confin- 
ed to  the  single  offence  of  murder  in  the  first 
degree,  and  legislation  has  been  gradually  pre- 
paring the  way  for  its  total  repeal.  Efforts 
have  been  unceasingly  made  to  accomplish  this 
object,  by  means  of  public  meetings,  appointed 
discussions,  the  formation  of  societies,  and  the 
diffusion  of  statistical  facts  and  argumentative 
essays.  The  Legislature  has  gone  so  far  as 
even  to  abolish  public  executions,  because  hurt- 
ful in  their  effects  upon  the  public  morals.  The 
whole  penal  code  is  remarkable,  with  this  sin- 
gle exception,  for  its  mildness  and  humanily. 
But,  above  all,  in  the  penitentiary  scheme,  the 
law  recognizes  the  paramount  consequence  of 
reform  over  punishment.  It  is  this  principle 
of  reform  which  pervades  our  whole  system  of 
criminal  law.  It  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  peni- 
tentiary scheme.  How  can  a  code  be  consis- 
tent with  itself,  which  imposes  the  death  pun- 
ishment, while  it  announces  its  great  and  fun- 
damental purpose  to  be,  the  reclamation  of  of- 
fenders 1 

If  the  question  be  asked,  what  evidence  ex- 
ists that  public  opinion  is  in  opposition  to  this 
penalty,  an  answer  is  at  hand.  We  have  it  in 
the  speedy  mitigation  which  followed  the  revo- 
lution, the  first  assuasive  act  being  that  of 
1786,  which'  was  only  three  years  after  the 
treaty  of  Paris.  We  see  it  in  the  report  of  the 
legislative  committee  of  1793  ;  in  the  advance 
which  was  made  over  the  great  law  of  Penn, 
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by  the  act  of  1794;  in  the  enlightened  senti- 
ments of  Mr.  Bradford,  whose  treatise  was 
published  in  the  following  year.  We  see  it  in 
the  removal  of  executions  from  the  public  gaze, 
and  above  all,  in  the  establishment  of  the  sepa- 
rate system  of  confinement.  The  number  of 
petitions,  which,  year  after  year,  deluge  the 
halls  of  legislation,  furnish  indubitable  evidence 
of  a  conscientious  and  abiding  conviction  on 
the  subject,  among  large  masses  of  our  peo- 
ple. 

But  that  which  imparts  the  strongest  evi- 
dence that  the  public  leeling  is  opposed  to  the 
death  punishment,  while  it  gives  an  unanswer- 
able reason  for  its  repeal,  is  the  impossibility 
of  executing  the  law.  Juries  will  not  render 
verdicts  of  conviction,  no  matter  how  aggravat- 
ed the  offence,  or  how  clear  and  undoubted  the 
proof.  Witnesses  detail  the  facts,  counsel  ap- 
peal to  the  law  and  the  testimony,  judges  charge 
the  jury,  in  vain.  Wretches  whose  hands  have 
been  imbrued  in  the  blood  of  their  fellow 
beings,  malefactors  whose  shocking  atrocities 
require  physical  seclusion  and  moral  treatment 
in  the  noiseless  and  laborious  cell  of  our  peni- 
tentiaries, have  been  acquitted,  and  cast  back 
upon  that  society  they  have  outraged,  and  of 
which  they  are  totally  unworthy,  without  pun- 
ishment. 

In  this  state  of  the  public  sensibilities,  it  may 
be  easily  seen  how,  in  some  cases,  the  existence 
of  such  a  law  tends  to  diminish  that  retribution 
which  the  transgression  ought  to  ensure,  and 
how  in  others  it  operates  to  bring  about  abso- 
lute impunity.  JtSat  other,  more  insiduous, 
though  less  palpable  mischiefs,  march  in  its 
train.  The  public  mind,  which  is  at  first 
shocked  with  an  undeserved  aoquittal,  soon 
ceases  to  respect  the  verdicts  of  juries,  and  the 
judgments  o£  courts.  The  ministers  of  justice 
are  thus  brought  into  contempt,  and  judicial 
tribunals,  the  result  6f  whose  investigations 
were  once  esteemed  as  the  test  of  truth,  are 
heralded  among  the  multitude,  as  the  baneful 
fruits  of  perjury  and  error.  No  evil  is  more 
to  be  dreaded  than  a  loss  of  confidence  in  the 
justice  of  the  country.  It  plants  a  malady 
deep  in  the  body  politic,  as  well  as  in  the  heart 
of  the  community,  whose  noxious  growth,  over- 
shadowing the  land,  spreads  far  and  wide  the 
dark  spirits  of  defection,  disobedience  and  pro- 
fligacy. History  teaches  us  the  lesson,  that 
these  are  the  prolific  parents  of  tyranny  and 
misrule  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  licentiousness, 
insubordination  and  anarchy  on. the  other. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  change  in  the 
law  in  consonance  with  public  opinion,  would 
be  attended  with  great  social  benefits.  No 
evil,  however  great,  arising  from  the  nature  of 
the  penalty,  can  be  put  in  competition  with  a 
lax  administration  of  the  law.  The  penalty  is 
nominally  death,  but  in  reality  nothing,  or  a 
less  punishment  than  that  which  is  actually 
imposed  by  the  law. 

The  statistics  ofall  countries  prove  that  cle- 
mency is  preferable  to  rigor,  because,  among 
other  reasons,  certainty  is  the  attendant  of 
one,  and  laxity  a  concomitant  of  the  other. 
During  the  life  of  the  founder  of  Pennsylvania, 
the  laws,  which  were  mild,  were  inflexibly  en- 
forced. The  effect  was  observable  in  the  re- 
pression of  crimes,  during  a  period  which  put 


to  a  severe  test,  the  practical  workings  of  an 
untried  experiment.  Owing  to  various  causes, 
resulting  partly  from  the  religious  intolerance 
of  Europe,  partly  from  the  liberality  of  the 
colonial  scheme,  partly  from  the  promises  of 
luxuriant  soil,  and  partly  from  the  fame  of  mild 
and  benignant  laws,  the  rapid  influx  of  settlers 
from  every  clime,  and  of  every  creed,  into  Penn- 
sylvania was  unexampled  in  the  history  of 
modern  colonization.  Under  disadvantages  so 
great,  all  writers  agree  that  Pennsylvania 
was  conspicuous  among  the  English  colo- 
nies of  North  America,  for  her  exemption 
from  crime.  This  effect  was  owing,  not  to'  the 
severity  of  penal  inflictions,  but  to  the  keenness 
of  official  vigilance, and  the  certainty  of  judicial 
punishment.  What  Caleb  Lowndes  observed 
of  another  period  of  our  history,  is  strictly  true 
of  that  under  review  :  "  Old  offenders,"  said 
he,  "  preferred  the  risk  of  being  hanged  in 
other  States,  to  the  certainty  of  being  confined' 
in  the  penitentiary  cells  of  this." 

Among  the  many  reasons  which  might  be 
urged  in  favour  of  a  repeal  of.  this  revolting 
punishment,  is  one,  which  though  rather  spec- 
ulative, may  not  be  unworthy  of  consideration. 
The  crime  of  murder,  either  at  common  law, 
or  as  restrained  by  the  statute  of  1794,  has  al- 
ways been  punishable  with  death,  In  all  coun- 
tries as  well  as  in  this,  murders  continue  to  be 
be  perpetrated,  in  the  face  of  punishment.  As 
the  disease  has  heretofore  baffled  the  efforts  of 
the  physician,  what  should  prevent  a  resort  to 
another  remedy  ?  Let  a  change  be  tried,  and 
if  not  injurious,  the  evil  to  the  general  system 
would  not  be  greater,  though  the  change  itself 
should  prove  ineffectual. 

But  the  inefficiency  of  the  legal  punishment, 
is  not  so  tremendous  a  mischief  as  -its  suscepti- 
bility to  abuse.  The  public  sympathies,  which 
now,  from  their  morbid  keenness,  prevent  the* 
execution  of  the  law,  may,  by  a  continuance 
of  the  penalty  or  a  fluctuation  in  popular  sen- 
timent, become  entirely  extinguished.  The 
feeling  which  now  protects  the  murderer,  at 
almost  any  sacrifice,  may  undulate  to  the  other 
extreme.  Callousness  and  induration  may  suc- 
ceed an  excessive  sensibility.  The  vices  of 
older  and  more  populous  countries,  may,  here- 
after, characterise  our  own  community.  When 
sanguinary  punishments  prevail,  human  life  is 
sure  to  be  regarded  with  indifference.  How 
often  does  it  happen  in  Europe,  and  even  in 
other  States  of  this  confederacy,  that  innocent 
persons  are  executed  !  A  deed  of  horror  is' per- 
petrated— suspicion  looks  abroad  for  its  victim 
—  his  very  looks  are  believed  to  accuse  and  be- 
tray him — the  proofs  are  plausible,  and  the 
links  which  may  be  wanted  in  the  chain  of 
evidence,  public  passion  hastens  to  supply. 
The  falsely  accused  one  is  dragged  to  execu- 
tion, protesting  his  innocence  to  a  deaf,  because 
a  prejudiced,  multitude.  No  one  can  read  of 
the  numerous  victims  of  popular  phrenzy, 
which  the  annals  of  penal  jurisprudence  in 
nearly  every  country  exhibit,  without  a  pang 
of  inexpressible  anguish.  Well  might  Lafay- 
ette exclaim,  that  he  would  never  cease  to  raise 
his  voice  against  capital  punishment,  until  hu- 
man judgment  ceased  to  be  fallible  !  A  man 
unjustly  deprived  of  his  liberty,  may  be  re- 
stored to  that  of  which  he  has  been  deprived, 


but  an  unjust  judgment,  carried  into  effect,  in 
a  capital  case,  who  can  expiate  or  recom- 
pense ? 

Most  of  the  objections  which  are  urged 
against  the  repeal  of  the  death  penalty,  have 
their  origin  in  the  supposed  diflicurty  of  pro- 
viding an  adequate  substitute.  Under  the  old 
system  of  prisons,  the  disgusting  filth  of  these 
receptacles  was  only  an  external  type  of  tho 
moral  depravity  of  the  inmates.  It  is  necessa- 
ry for  the  imagination  to  picture  a  revolting 
scene,  before  the  reality  in  our  old  prisons, 
can  be  distinctly  conceived.  A  promiscuous 
and  unrestricted  intercourse,  without  any  classi- 
fication of  offences  or  conditions,  the  respecta- 
ble, perhaps  meritorious  debtor,  condemned  to 
associate  with  the  common  herd  of  criminals, 
comprising  every  variety  and  grade  of  male- 
factors of  both  sexes,  and  of  all  complexions  I 
A  prison  in  which  such  wretches  were  huddled 
together,  without  employment  or  subjection 
to  any  discipline  but  the  brutality  of  the 
lash,  or  the  cruelly  of  the  damp  and  fetid  dun- 
geon, presented  the  spectacle,  as  it  taught  tho 
morality,  of  a  pandemonium  I  From  a  combina- 
tion of  causes  so  obvious,  the  jail  fever  which 
desolated  these  moral  lazar-houses,  was  more 
swift  and  destructive  in  its  mortality  than  the 
plague.  Howard  pointedly  remarks,  that  as 
prisons  were  conducted  before  the  introduction 
of  modern  improvements,  the  threat  that  a  debt- 
or should  rot  in  jail,  was  full  of  truth  and  sig- 
nificance ! 

The  inattention  of  the  public  to  prisons,  was 
the  natural  result  of  codes  which  punished  so 
many  offences  with  death.  Why  should  the 
discipline  of  jails  or  the  mode  of  incarceration, 
be  a  subject  of  importance,  if,  in  the  great  ma- 
jority of  cases,  the  prison  was  only  a  kind  of 
half-way  house,  or  temporary  resting  place, 
between  the  court  and  the  gallows?  But  in 
proportion  to  the  mildness  of  the  punitive  sys- 
tem, to  the  removal  of  its  bloody  and  vindictive 
features,  the  places  of  confinement  grew  into 
requisition  and  increased  in  repute.  The  miti- 
gation of  one  was  the  necessary  parent  of  im- 
provement in  the  others.  In  Pennsylvania, 
where  the  penal  law  was  first  reformed,  so  also 
the  earliest  attention  was  paid  to  the  economy 
of  prisons.  Out  of  the  idea  suggested  by  the 
sagacious  and  benevolent  Penn,  that  jails 
should  be  work-houses  for  criminals,  philan- 
thropy has  matured  the  Pennsylvania  system 
of  separation  and  labour,  now  so  justly  cele- 
brated throughout  Europe. 

It  is  in  the  edifices  erected  upon  this  philo- 
sophic and  enlightened  principle,  that  murder- 
ers, as  well  as  other  malefactors,  may  be  im- 
mured. In  their  secluded  cells,  ensconced 
from  observation  and  secured  from  flight  by 
massive  and  impenetrable  walls,  they  arc  aa 
much  buried  from  the  world,  as  if  naturally 
dead.  Society  is  safe  from  their  incursions. 
But  more  than  this  may  be  accomplished. 
We  believe  it  to  be  the  duty  of  society  to  re- 
form as  well  as  to  punish,  and  "  the  infliction 
of  death,"  says  Mr.  Bradford,  "  pre-supposes 
the  incorrigibility  of  the  criminal."  A  male- 
factor in  one  of  our  penitentiaries,  no  matter 
how  desperate  and  hardened,  can  perpetrate  no 
mischief  by  the  baneful  effects  of  his  senti- 
ments, or  the  poisonous  influence  of  his  exam- 
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pie.  Whatever  may  be  his  will,  the  power  to 
exercise  it  is  removed,  not  only  to  others,  but 
himself.  By  the  process  of  moral  and  reli- 
gious aid,  judiciously  tendered  ;  by  the  whole- 
some influence  of  regular  and  systematic  em- 
ployment;  by  the  kind  and  paternal,  but  in- 
flexible discipline  to  which  he  is  subjected — 
with  no  means  from  without  that  are  injurious, 
and  none  from  within  that  are  not  benelicial, 
the  crime-stained  inmate — even  the  blood 
stained  homicide — is  inspired  with  the  spirit,  if 
he  does  not  live  the  life  of  Christian  penitence, 
and  is  taught  the  lesson,  if  he  does  not  die  the 
death,  of  Christian  virtue  ! 

In  accordance  with  the  views  herein  express- 
ed, the  committee  report  a  bill  entitled  "An 
act  for  the  Abolition  of  Capital  Punishment." 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

Benj.  Matthias, 
Wm.  Merrifield. 
Philip  D.  Thomas. 
Daniel  M' Curdy. 

AN  ACT 

For  the  Abolition  of  Capital  Punishment. 
Whereas,  The  penalty  of  death  is  known  to 
be  repulsive  to  the  feelings  of  a  large  portion  of 
the  people  of  this  commonweal!)  :  And  where- 
as, said  penalty  has  been  found  ineffectual  as 
a  preventive  of  crime  :  And  whereas,  through 
the  reluctance  of  jurors  to  render  a  verdict 
of  guilty  of  murder  in  the  first  degree,  many 
persons  guilty  of  this  heinous  offence  alto- 
gether escape  punishment ;  Therefore,  in  or- 
der more  effectually  to  punish  the  crime  of 
murder, 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania  in  General  Assembly 
met,  and  it  is  hereby  enacted  by  authority  of 
the  same,  That  the  crime  of  murder  in  the  first 
degree,  now  punishable  with  death,  shall  here- 
after be  punished  with  imprisonment  for  and 
during  the  natural  life  of  the  convict,  sepa- 
rate and  solitary,  at  hard  labour  ;  the  convict 
to  be  fed,  clothed  and  otherwise  dealt  with,  as 
is  directed  by  existing  laws  of  this  common- 
wealth, in  other  felonies. 

Section  2.  That  all  persons  who  shall  here- 
after be  convicted  of  the  crime  of  murder  in 
the  first  degree,  shall,  from  the  date  of  judg- 
ment upon  their  conviction,  be  considered  as  if 
naturally  dead  ;  the  bonds  of  matrimony  to 
which  they  may  then  be  a  party,  shall  be-ipso 
facto  dissolved,  without  any  process  of  divorce; 
all  civil  contracts  and  other  matters  in  which 
they  may  have  been  interested,  shall  be  treated 
with,  and  the  rights  of  the  other  contracting 
parties  be  thenceforth  proceeded  in,  only  with 
such  convict's  personal  representative.  No 
deed,  conveyance,  testament,  donation,  judg- 
ment, mortgage  or  other  transfer  or  incum- 
brance, made  between  the  time  of  such  homo- 
cide  and  sentence,  shall  be  operative  for  any 
purpose  whatsoever  ;  but  their  estate  and  effects 
shall  thereupon  be  administered  to  and  disposed 
of  by  the  proper  parties,  as  if  the  said  convict 
were  naturally  dead  intestate. 

Section  3.  That  so  much  of  any  existing 
law  of  this  commonwealth,  as  conflicts  with  the 
provisions  of  this  act,  be  and  the  same  is  here- 
by repealed. 


MINORITY  REPORT. 

The  undersigned,  a  member  of  the  select 
committee  to  whom  were  referred  sundry  pe- 
titions of  citizens  of  this  commonwealth,  pray- 
ing for  the  total  abolition  of  capital  punishment, 
regrets  that  he  cannot  concur  with  the  majori- 
ty of  the  committee  in  arriving  at  a  conclu- 
sion, favourable  to  the  application  of  the  peti- 
tioners. 

The  penal  code  of  Pennsylvania  has  been 
long  remarked  as  peculiarly  mild,  and  all  ex- 
perience has  shown  that  the  effectiveness  of 
punishment  consists  in  its  certainty  rather  than 
its  severity  ;  but  in  ameliorating  punishments, 
it  has  ever  been  thought  that  he  who  will  wan- 
tonly, and  with  malice  aforethought,  destroy 
the  life  of  a  fellow  being,  is  unworthy  of  life, 
and  should  be  exposed  to  an  ignominious  death, 
as  the  most  certain  mode  of  deterring  others, 
and  of  ridding  society  of  one  who  had  warred 
against  the  most  sacred  of  the  Divine  com- 
mandments. To  no  other  offence  than  a  wil- 
ful, deliberate  and  premeditated  killing,  which 
constitutes  murder  in  the  first  degree,  is  death 
directed  as  a  punishment ;  and  our  knowledge 
of  human  nature  would  seem  to  teach  us  that 
the  perpetrator  of  such  an  offence  was  unworthy 
to  live,  and  should  be  made  useful  at  least  in 
his  death.  "  While  there  is  life  there  is  hope," 
and  the  constitution  of  our  State,  with  that 
merciful  spirit  which  pervades  all  our  laws,  or- 
ganic and  statutory,  extends  to  the  Executive 
a  power  to  pardon  in  all  cases ;  and  an  impri- 
sonment for  life,  with  the  possibility,  and  in 
most  cases,  the  probability  of  a  pardon,  or  even 
with  the  hope  of  it  to  buoy  the  mind,  would  be 
at  best  a  mild  punishment  for  a  murder  of  the 
first  degree.  Such  an  imprisonment  for  life, 
would  not  have  more  terrors  than  an  imprison- 
ment for  a  long  term  of  years  ;  thus  affording 
<to  the  burglar,  the  robber,  or  the  midnight  in- 
cendiary, an  inducement  to  commit  murder, 
by  getting  rid  of  his  victim,  generally  the  chief 
witnessagainst  him,  while  detection  would  not  in- 
crease the  punishment  his  lessened  offence  would 
have  obtained.  Every  divine  law  has  taught 
us  the  sanctity  of  human  life  ;  it  is  the  boon 
which  "  the  Lord  giveth  and  the  Lord  taketh 
away  ;"  man  cannot  restore  it,  and  legislation 
is  imperfect  which  leaves  human  life  only  with 
the  same  protection  as  human  property.  The 
undersigned  cannot,  therefore,  advise  that  the 
punishment  of  death  should  be  abolished,  be- 
lieving as  he  does,  that  the  safety  of  society 
would  be  greatly  jeoparded,  and  human  lile 
lessened  in  value,  by  such  a  change  of  the  law. 
But  as  the  offences  classed  under  the  technical 
name  of  murder  of  the  first  degree,  may  great- 
ly differ  in  their  atrocity  and  character,  he 
commends  to  the  special  attention  of  the  legis- 
lature, the  bill  some  time  since  read  in  place 
by  the  chairman  of  this  committee,  (No.  218) 
the  enactment  of  which  would  dispense  as- 
much  mercy  as  man  ought  to  be  asked  to  give, 
or  permit  himself  to  bestow. 

Joseph  Eneu. 

a  further  supplement 

To  an  act,  entitled  "  An  act  to  reform  the  penal  laws 
of  this  commonwealth." 

[Accompanying  the  minority  report.] 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and 


House  of  Representatives  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania  in  General  Assembly 
met,  and  it  is  hereby  enacted  by  authority  of 
the  same,  That  from  and  after  the  passage  of 
this  act,  in  all  cases  of  conviction  of  the  crime 
of  murder  in  the  first  degree,  before  any  court 
of  this  State,  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  the 
Governor  of  this  Commonwealth,  on  the  re- 
commendation of  the  court  and  jury  before 
whom  the  cases  shall  be  tried,  to  commute  the 
punishment  of  death,  now  inflicted  by  the  penal 
laws  of  this  State,  to  that  of  imprisonment  for 
life,  separate  and  solitary,  at  hard  labour,  in 
the  Penitentiary  of  the  proper  district ;  there  to 
be  fed,  clothed  and  otherwise  dealt  with  as  is 
directed  by  existing  laws  of  this  common- 
wealth :  And  if.  the  decision  of  the  Governor, 
on  such  recommendation  of  the  court  and  jury, 
shall  be  favourable  to  such  recommendation, 
the  said  court,  on  being  officially  informed  of 
such  commutation,  shall  pass  sentence  and, 
judgment  of  imprisonment  for  life  as  aforesaid, 
against  such  convicts,  with  like  effect  in  all  re- 
spects as  if  said  crime  were,  by  the  existing 
laws,  made  punishable  according  to  the  terms 
of  such  commuted  sentence  and  judgment. 

Section  2.  That  all  such  convicts,  whose 
punishment  shall  be  hereafter  so  commuted, 
shall  be  considered  from  the  date  of  such  sen- 
tence in  all  respects  as  naturally  dead  intestate, 
and  their  estate  and  effects  shall  be  thereupon 
administered  to  by  the  proper  parties  ;  and  af- 
ter payment  of  debts,  agreeably  to  the  present 
intestate  laws,  the  residue  of  all  such  estate 
and  effects  shall  be  equally  divided,  one  moiety 
to  and  amongst  the  heirs  and  representatives  of 
such  convicts,  agreeably  to  said  intestate  laws, 
and  the  other  moiety  to  and  amongst  the 
widow;  children  or  other  legal  representatives, 
agreeably  to  said  intestate  laws,  of  the  party 
upon  whom  such  homicide  was  so  committed 
by  such  convict,  and  in  default  of  known  heirs, 
kindred  or  legal  representatives  of  such  party 
so  murdered,  the  said  moiety  shall  escheat  to 
the  commonwealth. 

Section  3.  That  so  much  ,of  any  existing 
law  of  this  commonwealth  as  conflicts  with  the 
provisions  of  this  act,  be  and  the  same  is 
hereby  repealed. 


From  the  Christian  Advocate  and  Journal. 

THE  ARMENIANS. 

Statement  Relative  to  the  Persecution  of  Evangelical 
Armenians  in  Turkey. 

Of  the  3,000,000  of  Armenians  in  Turkey, 
the  majority  are  still  to  be  found  in  Armenia, 
while  the  city  of  Constantinople  alone  contains 
not  less  than  150,000  of  that  race;  and  they 
are  found  in  large  numbers  in  nearly  all  the 
great  cities  of  Turkey.  The  Church  to  which 
they  belong,  although  not  acknowledging  the 
Pope,  like  the  rest  of  the  Oriental  Churches 
resembles  the  Roman  in  the  mass,  worship  of 
saints,  relics  and  pictures,  and  other  doctrines 
and  practices. 

A  mission  to  the  Armenians  was  commenced 
in  Constantinople  in  1831  by  missionaries  from 
America,  who  have  ever  since  been  labouring 
in  various  parts  of  Turkey  among  this  people, 
with  the  design,  not  of  proselyting  them  to  any 
sect,  but  simply  to  declare  unto  them  the  truth 
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as  it  is  in  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  They 
have  left  the  result  to  the  Providence  of  God, 
indulging  the  hope  at  times  of  a  reformation 
within  the  Church,  that  should  bring  it  back  to 
Evangelical  purity.  These  missionaries,  who 
have  been  residing  at  Constantinople,  Smyrna, 
Broosa,  Trebezond,  and  Erzeroom,  as  a  means 
of  contributing  to  this  desirable  end,  besides 
preaching  and  conversations  with  persons  of  all 
ranks  and  orders,  have  translated  the  Scriptures 
into  the  modern  languages  of  the  people,  circu- 
lated religious  books  and  established  schools. 

As  the  result  of  the  reading  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  and  listening  to  plain  exhibitions  of 
the  Gospel  scheme,  thousands  of  Armenians  in 
Turkey  have  become  intellectually  enlightened 
and  acknowledge  the  truth  of  the  Evangelical 
system  in  contradistinction  to  the  traditions  in 
which  they  had  before  trusted;  while  hundreds 
by  the  grace  of  God  have  received  the  sincere 
love  of  the  truth.  These  latter,  by  receiving 
the  truth,  were  soon  led  to  feel  that  certain 
dogmas  and  practices  of  their  Church  are  sinful, 
and  that  they  could  no  longer  innocently  and 
with  a  good  conscience  practice  them  ;  and  they 
would  not  conform  hypocritically  for  the  sake 
of  temporal  advantages. 

The  ecclesiastical  powers  of  the  Armenian 
Church  becoming  acquainted  with  the  state  of 
mind  of  the  Evangelical  Armenians,  began  five 
years  since  to  prohibit  the  people  from  reading 
the  modern  versions  of  the  Scriptures,  and  the 
books  from  the  mission  presses,  and  to  prohibit 
youth  from  attending  mission  schools. 

But  these  measures  having  been  found  in- 
sufficient to  discourage  the  awakened  zeal  of 
the  people  for  the  truth,  more  stringent  mea- 
sures were  adopted  ;  so  that  for  the  last  four  or 
five  years,  there  has  hardly  been  a  period  when 
in  some  part  of. the  empire  men  were  not  suf- 
fering persecution  for  righteousness.  The  ser- 
vants of  God,  including  priests  as  well  as  lay- 
men, have  been  banished  or  exiled  to  distant 
countries,  oppressed  with  increased  taxes  or 
heavy  fines — imprisoned  in  dark  holes  with 
chains  to  their  necks  and  feet,  or  bastanadoed 
almost  to  death  ;  an  individual  by  the  hands  of 
a  bishop,  and  in  another  instance  three  men  at 
the  instigation  of,  and  in  the  presence  of,  the 
.village  priests. 

But  this  degree  of  persecution  has  still  been 
insufficient  to  stop  the  spread  of  light,  or  to 
extinguish  the  love  of  the  truths  of  the  Gospel 
in  their  awakened  minds.  In  Constantinople 
especially  the  interest  in  becoming  acquainted 
with  the  living  way  of  salvation  has  continued 
to  increase.  The  ecclesiastics  and  primates  of 
the  Armenian  Church  feeling  that  something 
must  be  done,  and  aware  that  the  largeness  of 
the  number  of  those  who  are  evangelically  dis- 
posed incapacitated  them  from  exiling  all,  de- 
vised  a  new  course  of  persecution.  In  the  first 
place,  on  the  first  Sabbath  in  February,  the 
Patriarch  solemnly  excommunicated  with  ana- 
themas all  the  adherents  of  these  "  new  doc- 
trines." Now,  although  the  Evangelical  Arme- 
nians love  the  community  in  which  they  were 
born  with  all  the  strength  of  national  feeling, 
they  could  still  bear  in  silence  the  merely  being 
excommunicated  from  a  particular  Church  on 
account  of  their  adherence  to  the  Gospel  of 
Christ.    But  this  was  far  from  being  the  sole 


design  or  result  of  the  anathema.  Their  posi- 
tion as  anathematized  persons  has  been  made  a 
pretext,  with  the  connivance  and  aid  of  some 
of  the  Turkish  authorities,  for  putting  all  of 
them  out  of  the  pale  and  protection  of  the  civil 
law,  for  depriving  them  without  appeal  of  their 
houses,  shops,  and  trades,  for  false  actions  in 
court,  and  false  imprisonments. 

Their  enemies,  to  effect  this  result,  have  em- 
ployed all  their  power.  The  Patriarch  holds 
up  the  terror  of  anathema  to  every  one,  how- 
ever near  of  kin  to  the  persecuted,  who  buys 
from  or  sells  to,  or  refuses  to  join  in  bringing 
calamities  on  these  pious  men.  Calumnies  are 
circulated  in  high  places  as  to  the  nature  of 
this  religious  movement.  The  monied  influ- 
ence of  Constantinople,  which  is  chiefly  in  the 
hands  of  the  Armenian  bankers,  is  brought  to 
bear  with  fearful  effect  in  preventing  any  per- 
sons, high  or  low,  civil  officers,  merchants, 
shopkeepers,  or  householders,  from  relieving  or 
sustaining  the  persecuted.  They  are  driven 
out  of  houses  owned  by  themselves  or  held  for 
a  term  by  contract:  they  are  spoiled  of  their 
goods,  all  but  one  of  their  shops  in  the  city 
having  been  forcibly  shut ;  many  have  been 
iniquitously  deprived  of  their  trade  licenses, 
and  lour  are  contemptuously  and  cruelly  con- 
fined in  a  foul  prison.  They  are  prosecuted 
for  debts  never  contracted  or  not  yet  due,  and 
are  impotent  to  secure  their  own  debts  by  the 
arm  of  law.  Their  houses  are  mobbed  and 
stoned,  and  it  has  become  impossible  for  them  to 
walk  in  safety  in  many  parts  of  the  city.  And 
the  thousands  who  sympathize  with  them  in 
their  distresses  are  deterred  by  threats  of  simi- 
lar injuries  from  becoming  their  sureties  or 
testifying  to  the  truth  in  their  behalf.  And  to 
crown  all,  they  are  threatened  with  exile. 

The  number  who  have  been  made  to  suffer 
in  consequence  of  these  persecutions  is  probably 
several  hundreds,  including  families.  And  the 
number  who  have  felt  themselves  obliged  to 
succomb  to  the  demands  of  the  ecclesiastics  to 
keep  their  families  from  starving  is  not  a  few, 
yet  we  rejoice  to  state  that  with  three  or  four 
exceptions  all  those  who  had  given  us  evidence 
of  sincere  piety,  have  shown  great  firmness  of 
faith,  cheerful  ly  suffering  persecution  for  Christ's 
sake.  They  are  chiefly  men  of  the  middle 
walks  of  life,  who  were  in  comfortable  business, 
and  are  of  solid  and  sober  character.  But  they 
have  had  the  boldness  to  throw  themselves  into 
the  breach  for  the  cause  of  Christ  and  his 
church,  ready,  as  they  hope,  to  suffer  even 
unto  death,  thinking  not  so  much  pf  immediate 
deliverance  for  themselves,  as  of  contending 
for  spiritual  and  religious  privileges  for  the 
hundreds  in  Turkey  and  Syria,  and  for  future 
generations,  whose  lot  is  depending  upon  the 
issue  of  this  struggle  for  their  faith  at  the 
capital. 

And  now  in  behalf  of  these  our  persecuted 
brethren  in  Turkey,  we,  as  their  most  natural 
representatives,  feel  constrained  to  address 
Evangelical  and  Protestant  Christians  through- 
out the  world.  They  have  uncommon  claims 
for  our  co-operation  and  sympathy.  Having 
embraced  cordially  and  earnestly  the  eternal 
truths  of  the  Bible,  and  taken  it  as  the  sole 
standard  of  appeal  for  doctrine,  they  must  be 
regarded  as  having  essentially  the  same  faith 


as  that  of  the  Protestant  Churches.  But  besides 
this,  they  are  made  to  suffer  with  the  very  name 
of  Protestant,  a  name  attached  to  them  by  all 
their  enemies  as  a  reproach,  and  made  to  be 
synonymous  with  blasphemer  and  atheist.  Are 
not  men  who  are  made  to  bear  our  name,  and 
who  are  substantially  of  our  faith,  in  a  city  of 
Europe,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  unpersecuted  Greeks  and  Catholics, 
and  in  the  presence  of  the  representatives  of 
six  Protestant  powers,  when  exposed  to  every 
hardship  and  wrong  merely  for  their  religious 
opinions,  entitled  to  appeal  to  enlightened  Pro- 
testant countries  for  sympathy  and  aid  for  the 
exertion  of  influence  in  their  favour? 

We  believe  that  they  are  thus  entitled,  and 
that  they  will  find  all  needed  aid.  And  there- 
fore we  have  actually  taken  upon  ourselves  the 
responsibility  of  receiving  in  the  name  of  Christ 
one  or  two  hundred  persons  thrown  by  oppres- 
sion upon  the  wide  world  without  the  right  to 
work  for  their  own  support,  and  of  providing 
them  for  the  present  with  food  and  shelter  at 
the  charge  of  the  universal  Church  of  Christ, 
persuaded  that  this  is  what  all  the  friends  of 
the  rights  of  conscience  would  expect  and  de- 
mand at  our  hands.  And  we  shall  not  cease 
this  necessary  provision  for  them  till  we  see, 
from  the  want  of  the  supply  of  funds,  that  there 
are  none  who  care  for  the  interests  of  the 
truth  here.  "Remember  them  that  are  in 
bonds  as  bound  with  them." 

But  although  we  here  allude  to  their  pecu- 
niary wants,  our  principal  object  in  making 
this  statement  is  to  excite  such  an  expression 
of  opinion  on  the  part  of  our  fellow  Christians 
in  Protestant  countries  as  shall  secure  for  the 
persecuted  Evangelical  Armenians  in  Turkey 
the  free  exercise  of  their  religious  sentiments; 
and  that  it  shall  no  longer  be  the  sole  condition 
of  their  being  unmolested  in  their  persons  or 
property  that  they  conform  to  doctrines  and 
ceremonies  which  they  and  we  regard  as  for- 
bidden by  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Jn  Turkey, 
while  every  other  form  of  the  Christian  religion 
is  recognized  by  the  government  and  tolerated, 
shall  men  having  a  faith  resembling  our  own, 
be  treated,  on  that  accovnt  alone,  as  the  vilest 
of  the  vile?  Besides,  all  classes  of  Christians 
here,  Greek,  Catholic,  or  Armenian,  find  pow- 
erful friends,  and  among  Protestant  ambas- 
sadors too,  active  to  plead  for  them  when  op- 
pressed. Shall  it  be  known  and  declared  here 
and  in  all  the  world  that  their  being  called  Pro- 
testant is  to  be  the  very  barrier  to  any  decisive 
and  effectual  efforts  in  behalf  of  Evangelical 
Armenians?  We  cheerfully  acknowledge  the 
readiness  of  Protestant  ambassadors  to"  exert 
themselves  in  behalf  of  those  who  suffer  for 
conscience'  sake.  And  all  that  we  can  desire 
is  that  they  may  not  be  hindered  by  a  want  of 
interest  at  home,  from  accomplishing  all  the 
good  which  they  may  be  inclined  to  attempt. 
We  appeal  to  all  in  Protestant  countries  who 
love  justice  and  hate  oppression  to  use  their 
best  influence  speedily,  and  in  such  direction 
as  may  seem  to  them  most  promising,  to  secure 
the  immediate  removal  of  all  obstructions  to 
the  toleration  of  these  conscientious  men  in 
Turkey,  equally  with  all  other  Christians.  We 
also  look  confidently  to  our  fellow. Christians 
that  in  the  name  of  Christ  and  for  the  love  of 
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truth  and  righteousness,  they  will  show  their 
sympathy  for  those  who  are  thus  suffering 
religious  persecution  by  furnishing  such  relief 
as  they  are  able  to  afford. 

William  Goodell,  H.  G.  O.  Dwight,  William 
H.  Schauffer,  Henry  A.  Homes,  Cyrus  Ham- 
lin, George  W.  Wood,  Henry  T.  Van  Lennep. 
Constantinople,  March  14,  1846. 


A  Cure  for  Bad  Temper. — A  cheerful  tem- 
per— not  occasionally,  but  habitually  cheerful 
— is  a  quality  which  no  wise  man  would  be 
willing  to  dispense  with  in  choosing  a  wife.  It 
is  like  a  good  fire  in  winter,  diffusive  and  ge- 
nial in  its  influence,  and  always  approached 
with  a  confidence  that  it  will  comfort  and  do 
good.  Attention  to  health  is  one  great  means 
of  maintaining  this  excellence  unimpaired,  and 
attention  to  household  affairs  is  another.  The 
state  of  the  body  which  women  call  bilious  is 
most  inimical  to  habitual  cheerfulness ;  and  that 
which  girls  call  "  have  nothing  to  do,"  but  which 
1  call  idleness,  is  equally  so.  I  have  always 
strongly  recommended  exercise  as  the  first  rule 
for  preserving  health  ;  but  there  is  an  exercise 
in  domestic  usefulness,  which,  without  super- 
ceding that  in  the  open  air,  is  highly  beneficial 
to  the  health  both  of  body  and  mind,  inasmuch 
as  it  adds  to  other  benefits  the  happiest  of  all 
sensations,  that  of  having  rendered  some  assist- 
ance, or  done  some  good.  Let  me  entreat  my 
young  readers,  if  they  ever  feel  a  tendency  to 
causeless  melancholy,  if  they  are  afflicted  with 
cold  feet  and  headache,  but  above  all  with  im- 
patience and  irritability,  so  that  they  can  scarce- 
ly make  a  pleasant  reply,  when  spoken  to,  let 
me  entreat  them  to  make  a  trial  of  the  system 
I  am  recommending;  not  simply  run  into  the 
kitchen  and  trifle  with  the  servants,  but  to  set 
about  doing  something  that  will  add  to  the 
general  comfort  of  the  family,  and  that  will  at 
the  same  time,  relieve  some  member  of  the 
family  of  a  portion  of  daily  toil.  I  fear  it  is  a 
very  unromantic  conclusion  to  come  to,  but  my 
firm  conviction  is,  that  half  the  miseries  of 
young  women,  and  half  their  ill-tempers,  might 
be  avoided  by  habits  of  domestic  activity. — 
The  Daughters  of  England. 


Colour  of  Flowers. — To  find  the  colours 
that  contrast,  the  following  simple  and  ingeni- 
ous method  may  be  resorted  to :  Take  a  sheet 
of  white  paper,  upon  which  place  a  red  wafer; 
look  at  it  steadily  with  one  eye,  for  half  a  min- 
ute or  so  without  allowing  the  eyelids  to  close, 
and  then  look  from  the  red  wafer  to  another 
part  of  the  white  paper,  a  green  spectrum  will 
be  seen  of  the  same  size  as  the  wafer,  and  this 
is  the  colour  which  would  form  the  true  con- 
trast to  red.  In  like  manner  an  orange  wafer 
will  produce  a  blue  spectrum,  and  hence  blue 
is  the  true  contrast  to  orange,  yellow  to  indigo, 
green  to  reddish  violet,  blue  to  orange-red,  in- 
digo to  orange-yellow,  and  violet  to  bluish- 
green.  By  a  little  attentive  study,  it  will  be 
seen  how  easily  the  gardener  might  make  him- 
self acquainted  with  the  principles  of  the  sci- 
ence sufficiently  to  avoid  gross  errors  in  the 
composition  of  colour  in  his  flower  beds. — 
Gardener's  Journal. 


The  Sea  Captain  rebuked. — We  take  the 
following  from  the  New  York  Commercial  Ad- 
vertiser : — 

Recently  a  crew  returned  to  New  York  from 
a  pleasant  voyage  to  the  Mediterranean.  The 
commander  made  it  his  daily  study  and  effort 
to  keep  the  Divine  commandments,  and  endea- 
voured, both  by  precept  and  example,  lo  lead 
his  men  to  do  the  same. 

After  being  in  New  York  a  few  days,  some 
of  this  crew  wished  to  ship  again.  Their  old 
captain  not  being  ready,  they  sought  a  new 
one  in  another  ship,  and  went  on  board  to  com- 
plete an  engagement  partially  made.  As  they 
stepped  on  board,  some  incident,  aside  from 
them,  provoked  the  captain  and  brought  a  thun- 
der storm  of  oaths.  The  sailors  looked  on 
with  astonishment.  After  he  had  worked  off 
his  steam,  so  as  to  be  safely  approached,  they 
gathered  around  him  and  said,  —  "  Captain 
we've  concluded  not  to  go  in  this  ship."  "  Why 
not  ?"  he  inquired.  "  We  choose  not."  "  Why 
choose  not, — don't  the  wages  suit  you  ?" 
"Captain,"  said  they,  firmly,  11  we  can't  go 
with  a  man  who  swears  so." 

It  was  a  word  fitly  spoken.  Let  all  sailors 
imitate  these,  and  the  shipmasters  who  have 
not  principle  enough  to  abstain  from  taking  the 
name  of  God  in  vain,  will  bedeterred  from  this 
foolish  and  inexcusable  practice,  by  the  very 
presence  of  men  who  are  morally  their  supe- 
riors, and  the  old  proverb  "  he  swears  like  a 
sailor"  will  pass  away, 


It  is  only  a  clear  conscience,  and  an  upright 
heart,  that  can  make  a  man  truly  noble. 


THE  FRIEND. 


SEVENTH  MONTH  4,  1846. 


The  treaty  entered  into  at  Washington  be- 
tween our  government  and  that  of  Great  Brit- 
ain in  regard  to  the  Oregon  dispute,  having 
been  approved  by  the  Senate,  and  signed  by 
the  President,  has  been,  it  is  understood,  for- 
warded to  England  by  one  of  the  steamers. 
As  the  British  ambassador  acted  under  instruc- 
tions from  home,  a  general  belief  prevails  that 
the  treaty  will  be  promptly  ratified  by  the  gov- 
ernment there.  Presuming  that  this  cheering 
prospect  will  be  speedily  realized,  we  can  with 
the  utmost  cordiality  join  in  the  almost  univer- 
sal joy,  which  the  announcement  of  this  happy 
arrangement  of  the  difficulties  between  two 
kindred  nations  was  received  in  this  city  and 
elsewhere  throughout  many  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. But  the  feeling  of  satisfaction  in  our  mind 
on  thj;  occasion,  has  in  no  small  degree  been 
enhanced  by  the  idea,  that  this  joyful  manifes- 
tation may  be  fairly  taken  as  evidence  that  the 
pacific  principle  is  more  deeply  implanted  in 
the  hearts  of  the  mass  of  the  people,  than  the 
warlike  bluster  and  exciting  language  of  the 
newspapers,  the  speeches  of  some  of  the  hot- 
heads in  Congress,  and  other  outbursts  of  in- 
temperate declamation,  might  seem  lo-indicate. 
Such  pleasing  views,  however,  are  sadly  sha- 
dowed over,  by  the  dark  clouds  that  hover  in 
another  part  of  the  horizon.    The  war  with 


Mexico  still  continues,  and  blood,  and"  carnage, 
and  devastation  mark  its  progress;  the  Army  > 
of  Occupation,  as  it  has  been  called,  has  now 
in  reality  become  the  Army  of  Invasion  ;  and  j 
although  the  prediction  is  often  put  forth,  that  j 
it  will  be  a  short  war,  yet  from  all  that  we 
have  been  able  to  infer,  from  what  we  know  of  j 
the  signs  of  the  times,  there  is  too  much  reason 
to  fear  that  the  calamity  will  be  a  protracted  j 
one.    It  must  not,  however,  be  lost  sight  of,  j 
that  all  is  in  the  hands  of  One  whose  power  is  J 
above  every,  power,  and  who  can  turn  the  j 
hearts  of  the  people,  whether  they  be  governors  I 
or  the  governed,  as  a  man  turneth  the  water  | 
course  in  his  field.    Yet  much  have  they  to 
answer,  for,  whose  rashness  and  precipitancy, 
and  anti-christian  policy,  have  brought  about 
this  awful  state  of  things. 

We  copy  into  another  page  an  address  show-  | 
ing  the  persecution  at  present  waged  against  ' 
such  of  the  Armenians  in  Turkey,  as  have  be- 
come dissatisfied  with  the  forms  of  their  national 
worship.    Persecution  is  ever  odious,  and  per-  \ 
secution  for  religion  peculiarly  so.    There  are 
sentiments  contained  in  the  account,  which  we 
do  not  indorse  or  approve  ;  but  we  publish  it  as  I 
part  of  the  religious  movements  of  the  day,  h 
believing  our  readers  will  be  able  to  "  winnow 
the  chaff  from  the  wheat." 


The  Philadelphia  Association  of  Friends  for 
the  Instruction  of  Poor  Children. 
A  meeting  of"  The  Philadelphia  Association 
of  Friends  for  the  Instruction  of  Poor  Children," 
will  be  held  on  Second-day  evening,  the  6th 
instant,  at  8  o'clock,  at  the  committee-room, 
Mulberry  street  meeting  house. 

Joseph  Kite,  Clerk. 
Seventh  month,  1846. 


A  friend  in  the  pleasant  village  of  Haddon- 
field,  N.  J.,  six  miles  from  Philadelphia,  would 
be  willing  to  take  into  his  family,  during  the 
summer  vacation,  or  longer,  a  couple  of  small 
boys.  Inqure  of  Josiah  Tatum,  50  N.  Fourth 
street. 


MEMOIRS  OF  THE  LATE  WILLIAM  ALLEN,  i 

The  subscriber  proposes  to  reprint  the  above  j 
interesting  Work  in  three  volumes,  the  first 
having  just  been  received  from  London.  The 
price  will  be  only  Four  Dollars  for  the  com- 
plete work,  about  one-half  that  of  the  English 
edition.  Those  engaging  twenty  copies  will 
be  charged  only  Three  dollars;  and  for  five 
copies  a  sixth  will  be  added.  It  will  be  put  to 
press  as  soon  as  a  sufficient  number  of  subscri- 
bers is  obtained. 

Henry  Longstretii, 

347  Market  street. 


Died,  in  the  town  of  Monroe,  Orange  county,  New 
York,  on  the  17th  of  Sixth  month  last,  William 
Southerland,  an  esteemed  minister  of  our  Society, 
and  member  of  Blooming-Grove  Preparative  Meeting, 
in  Cornwall  Quarterly  Meeting,  aged  76  years  and 
about  10  months. 

 ,  in  this  city,  on  21st  ultimo,  Hannah,  relict  of  ' 

Jeremiah  Warder,  in  the  91st  year  of  her  age. 
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For  "The  Friend." 

Gra frame's  Colonial  History. 

(Continued  from  page  322.} 
JOHN  ELIOT. 

John  Eliot  was  a  true  hearted  man.  It  is 
no  disparagement  to  linn,  but  the  contrary,  that 
he  was  inadequately  supported  by  his  compa- 
:riots.  He  had,  however,  the  countenance  of 
he  public  authorities,  and  the  support  of  popu- 
lar applause,  which  was  something; — he  had  a 
legree  of  pecuniary  aid,  which  was  better ; — 
and  he  had, — what  was  best  of  all, — a  few  co- 
Dperators,  who  lent  a  hand  to  the  good  work. 
I  His  mild  and  persuasive  address,"  says  Gra- 
hame, "  soon  gained  him  a  favourable  audience 
Torn  many  of  the  Indians  ;  and  having  success- 
ully  represented  to  them  the  expediency  of  an 
sntire  departure  from  their  savage  habits  of 
life,  he  obtained  from  the  General  Court  a  suit- 
tbie  tract  of  land  adjoining  to  the  settlement  of 
Concord,  in  Massachusetts,  where  a  number  of 
ndian  families  began,  under  his  counsel,  to 
irect  fixed  habitations   for   themselves,  and 

Sp*M  "sis? '  *w»>v»ri. 

inuallv  among  them,  instructing,  animating, 
Hid  directing  them.  They  felt  his  superior 
wisdom,  and  saw  him  continually  and  serenely 
nappy 


and  there  was  nothing  in  his  exterior 


ondition  that  indicated  sources  of  enjoyment 
from  which  they  were  necessarily  debarred. 
On  the  contrary,  it  was  obvious,  that  of  every 
article  of  merely  selfish  comfort  he  was  willing 
to  divest  himself,  in  order  to  communicate  to 
them  a  share  of  what  he  esteemed  the  only 
true  riches  of  an  immortal  being.  The  women 
in  the  new  settlement  learned  to  spin  ;  the  men 
to  di<*  and  till  the  ground  ;  and  the  children 
weremstructed  in 'the  English  language  and 
tau"ht  to  read  and  write,  or,  as  the  Indians 
expressed  themselves,  to  get  news  from  paper, 
and  mark  their  thoughts  on  it. 

As  the  numbers  of  domesticated  Indians  in 


lished  a  tribunal,  which,  without  assuming 
jurisdiction  over  them,  tendered  the  assistance 
of  its  judicial  mediation  to  all  who  might  be 
willing  to  refer  to^it,  the  adjustment  of  their 
more  difficult  or  important  controversies." 
Such,  perhaps,  as  might  arise  out  of  a  differ- 
ence of  opinion  as  to  the  expediency  of  hanging 
an  Indian  "  for  prophaning  the  Sabbath  day," 
or  of  selling  a  sachem  into  slavery,  because 
one  of  his  tribe  had  over-ridden  a  neighbour's 
horse  without  leave.  (See  tiie  decree  of  the 
commissioners  of  1655,  and  their  decision  in 
the  case  of  Sachem  Shawallock.) 

"  While  Eliot  and  an  increasing  company  of 
associates  were  thus  employed  in  the  province 
of  Massachusetts,  Thomas  Mahew,  a  man 
who  combined  the  gentlest  manners  with  the 
most  ardent  and  enthusiastic  spirit,  together" 
with  a  few  coadjutors,  diligently  prosecuted  the 
same  design  in  Martha's  Vineyard,  Nantucket, 
and  the  Elizabeth  Islands,  and  the  territory 
comprehended  in  the  Plymouth  patent.  Abas- 
ing themselves  that  they  might  elevate  their 
species  and  promote  the  divine  glory,  and 
counting  their  work  their  wages,  they  laboured 
with  their  own  hands  among  those  Indians 
whom  they  persuaded  to  forsake  savage  habits  ; 
and  zealously  employing  all  the  influence  they 
acquired  to  the  communication  of  moral  and 
spiritual  improvement,  they  beheld  their  exer- 
tions rewarded  by  the  happiest  results.  The 
character  and  manners  of  Mahew  were  singu- 
larly calculated  to  excite  the  tenderness,  no 
less  than  the  veneration,  ofc  the  objects  of  his 
tvrrjfvnlpnftfii  His  address  derived  a  penetra- 
hi"h  and  holy  value  wm^,.  ■■-  '  .  i 
tertained  for  every  member  of  the  family  o 
mankind.  Manv  years  after  his  death,  the 
Sans  could  not  hear  his  name  mentioned 
without  shedding  tears  and  betraying  transports 
ateful  emotion.    Both  Eliot 


the  year  1660,  that  the  first  Indian  church  was 
(bunded  by  Eliot  and  his  fellow  labourers  in 
Massachusetts.  There  were  at  that  time  no 
fewer  than  ten  settlements  within  the  province, 
occupied  by  Indians  comparatively  civilized." 
Grahame  then  proceeds  to  notice  the  institution 
of  the  English  corporation  for  converting  the 
Indians,  and  to  expatiate  in  superlatives  upon 
its  liberality.  But  he  takes  care  to  keep  figures 
out  of  sight.  "  Supported  by  its  ample  endow- 
ments, and  the  liberal  contributions  of  their 
own  fellow-colonists,  the  American  missiona- 
ries exerted  themselves  with  such  energy  and 
success  in  the  work  of  converting  and  civilizing 
the  savages,  that,  before  the  close  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  there  were  collected  in  the 
province  of  Massachusetts  more  than  thirty 
congregations  of  Indians,  comprising  upwards 
of  three  thousand  persons,  reclaimed  from  a 
gross  barbarism  and  degrading  superstition, 
and  advanced  to  the  comfort  and  respectability 
of  civilized  life,  and  the  dignity  and  happiness 
of  worshippers  of  the  true  God.  There  were 
nearly  as  many  converts  to  religion  and  civi- 
lity in  the  islands  of  Massachusetts  Bay  ;  there 
were  several  Indian  congregations  in  the  Ply- 
mouth territories,  and  among  some  of  the  tribes 
that  still  pursued  their  wonted  style  of  roving 
life  there  was  introduced-  a  considerable  im- 
provement in  civil  and  moral  habits." 

Without  meaning  at  all  to  detract  from  the 
deserts  of  Eliot  and  Mahew,  one  cannot  but 
see  that  Grahame  has  sufficiently  coloured 
them  with  the  hues  of  his  own  imagination,  or, 
— not  to  be  uncharitable, — of  his  own  sincere 
ffiPsKifJAOO--  Of  the  excellence  of  Eliot,  the 
(erring  upon  the  Indians,  rmrtv 


But  as  to  Mahew, 


of  gn 


and  Mahew 

found  great  advantage  in  the  practice  of  select- 
inn- the  most  docile  and  ingenious  of  thei  In- 
dian pupils,  and  by  especial  attention  to  tfaeu 
1  .!     '   ...t:r..;„„  them  to  act  as  school- 


instruction,  qualifying  them  to  act 
masters  among  their  e^^, 


"  Thev 


aonears,  but  one  opinion.  - 
Z  whom  also  some  credit  may  be  justly  award- 
ed, there  is  a  difference  of  opinion.  Gmhame, 
,  describes  him,  as  he  does  John  Cot- 
with  equal  truth,  to  have 


however 

ners  with  the  most 


rather  desired  to 


were  not  hasty  in  urging 
improved  institutions;  they 
Ed  them  insensibly  forward."    "  In  the  dress 
and  [certain  habits]  of  the  savages  they  also 
introduced,  at  an  early  period,  alterations  < 
culated  to 
modesty,  of  w 


clusively  the  fruits  of  renewed  nature  and  divine 


River,  which  they  called  Nutick  ;  and  they 
desired  Eliot  to  frame  a  system  of  municipal 
government  for  them.  He  directed  their  atten- 
tion to  the  counsel  that  Jethro  gave  to  Moses  ; 
and,  in  conformity  with  it,  they  elected  for 
themselves  rulers  of  hundreds,  of  fifties,  and  o\ 
tens.    The  provincial  government  also  cstab 


form  and  devclopc  a  sentiment  of 
hich  the  Indians  were  found  to 
But  all 
ought  to  be,  ox- 


Ijght,  they  desired  to  teach  entirely  by  example, 
and  by  diligently  radicating  and  cultivating  m 
,hc  minds  of  their  flocks  the  principles  out  o 
which  alone  such  visible  fruits  of  piety  - 
lastingly  and  beneficially  grow.    It  was  not  till 


ardent  and  enthusiastic 
snirit  •"  and  as  possessing  "  manners  singularly 
calculated  to  excite  the  tenderness  of  the  objects 
of  his  benevolence."  , 

Now  of  these  pleasing  traits,  surely  his  e* 
temporaries  ought  to  have  been  al 
a<3  able  to  form  a  correct  estimate  as  Grahame , 
and'  -  may  judge  from  sundry  indicate* 
which  have  been  transmitted  to  us,  of  ttaj 
habTts  and  temperament,  they  were  not  likely 

li0n  of  asperity,  unless  that  charac.c m s t.c  «c« 
'    •  .     Thi-v  were  not  cast  in  i\a- 


pretty  prominent.  They  were  not 
ZA  smoothest  mould,  nor  at  all  prone  to  take 
offence  a,  a  few  rugged Iprotuterances  or  Xton* 
excrescences  appertaining  to  a  god.v  lather. 
Yet  of  one  of  these  very  gentle  men,-he  who 
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THE  FRIEND. 


was  engaged  in  trying  to  gospelize  the  Indians, 
as  Governor  Hutchinson  phrases  it, — of  one  of 
these  exemplary  brethren,  the  pink  of  Puritan 
placability,  and  of  the  son  of  the  other,  we  find 
the  following  notice  recorded  on  the  minutes  of 
the  commissioners  for  the  United  Colonies,  at 
a  meeting  held  by  them,  the  "  5th  Sepr.  1667. 

"Mr.  John  Cotton  [jr.]  appeared  and  was 
seriously  spoken  to,  to  compose  those  aliena- 
tions between  him  and  Mr.  Mahew.  Otherwise, 
— it  was  signified  to  him  that  the  commissioners 
could  not  expect  good  by  their  labours  ;  where- 
as, by  their  mutual  contentions  and  invectives 
one  against  another,  they  undid  what  they 
taught  the  natives;  and  sundry  calls  (as  he 
said  )  being  made  him  by  the  English,  to  other 
places,  which,  in  conjunction  with  the  present 
failing  of  a  certain  revenue  ;  he  was  left  to  his 
liberty  to  dispose  of  himself  as  the  Lord  should 
guide  him." 

This  separation  seems  to  have  been  something 
more  serious  than  that  of  Paul  and  Barnabas. 
We  may  believe  Cotton  and  Mahew  to  have 
been  good  men — men  possibly  much  better 
than  the  generation  in  which  we  may  deem  it 
their  misfortune  to  have  lived  ;  but  is  it  right  to 
exalt  any  man  above  the  fiailties  of  humanity 
in  order  to  emUellish  a  story,  and  form  a  plea- 
sant contrast  to  certain  passages  not  so  agree- 
able to  contemplate.  The  plain  and  exact 
truth,  with  regard  to  men,  principles  and  ac- 
tions, is  best  and  safest,  and  most  likely  to  pro- 
mote the  legitimate  end  of  history. 

As  to  the  coadjutors  of  Mahew,  and  the  in- 
creasing company  of  the  associates  of  Eliot,  it 
would  have  been  well  had  Graharnedone  some- 
thing to  rescue  their  names  from  the  oblivion 
to  which  they  seem  to  have  been  consigned. 
Convers  Francis,  who  wrote  an  elaborate  his- 
tory of  the  labours  of  Eliot,  and  also  notices, 
in  passing,  those  of  Mahew,  gives  one  a  differ- 
ent impression  from  that  which  the  language  of 
Grahame  conveys.  He  makes  mention  of  two 
individuals  who  appear  really  to  have  laboured 
with  Eliot,  occasionally,  viz.,  Shepard  and 

Gookin.    Bnt  .Slip™ '  y? 

.  -niLi  upon  ttie  service  earlier  than  1656  ; 
and,  for  several  years  after  that,  can  have 
been  but  little  with  him.  For,  in  1660,  when 
the  first  Indian  church  was  organized,  "the 
whole  burden,"  says  Francis,  "came  on  Eliot 
' 1  was  alone,'  says  he,  '  as  1  have  been  wont 

rn'  '  Besidt3  these  two>  his  friend  Wilson 
of  Boston,  a  minister,  and  Captain  Willard  o 
Concord,  an  Indian  trader,  appear  severe 
times  to  have  accompanied  him  in  his  circuits 
among  the  tribes;  and  once,  it  is  recorded,  that 
Governor  Endicot  gratified  him  with  a  visit, 
and  manifested  considerable  pleasure  at  the 
progress  of  the  Indians.  But  of  the  little  inter- 
est taken  in  his  proceedings  by  the  community, 
we  may  judge  from  the  circumstance,  that  on 
a  particular  occasion,  Eliot,  desiring  the  attend- 
ance of  those  friendly  to  his  work,  »  despatched 
letters  to  such  as  were  acquainted  with  the 
Indian  language,  requesting  their  presence  and 

2f*  j  1  lhese  U  does  not  aPPear  that  a«V 
attended,  except  Mr.  Mahew  of  Martha's  Vine- 
yard! 

Toward  the  close  of  his  life,  when  the  Indian 
settlements  were  labouring  under  great  depres- 


sion, the  son  of  Gookin  entered  the  field  with 
considerable  zeal  and  ability.  But  it  was  too 
late.  Eliot  was  fast  sinking  under  the  infirmi- 
ties of  age,  and  "  the  light,"  says  Francis, 
"which  his  piety  kindled,  was  destined  soon 
to  go  out."  We  have  the  testimony  of  the 
same  author — a  New  England  man,  jealous  of 
the  fame  of  his  forefathers,  who  had  thoroughly 
examined  the  subject,  that  "  The  design  seems 
to  have  sprung  up  amidst  the  silent  workings 
of  his  own  mind.  No  voice  of  invitation  or 
encouragement,  at  the  first,  came  to  him  from 
without.  No  eloquent  appeal  to  his  piety  or 
his  compassion  was  made  by  others.  No  one 
had  gone  before  him  in  the  enterprise,  and 
returned  to  tell  the  story  of  the  red  man's 
wants,  and  to  rouse  the  white  man  to  supply 
them.  He  hearkened  in  silence  to  the  admoni- 
tion within  his  breast,  which  he  revered  '  as 
God's  most  intimate  presence  in  the  soul,'  and 
which  told  him,  that  a  work \of  benevolence 
must  be  performed  for  the  neglected  and  for- 
lorn barbarians.  He  went  forth  to  perform  it 
amidst  discouragements  and  obstacles,  which 
were  ever  driving  back  his  spirit  on  the  resources 
of  faith  ;  amidst  suffering,  danger,  and  personal 
exposure,  which  were  ever  making  large  de- 
mands on  his  personal  endurance." 

"  The  work  in  which  he  was  Engaged,  did 
not  proceed  without  opposition  and  obloquy 
.from  his  own  countrymen  ;  nor  did  he  person- 
ally escape  censure."'' 

It  is  not  meant  to  affirm  that  the  parties 
mentioned  above  comprehend  all  who,  in  any 
degree,  co-operated  by  their  personal  exertions 
in  the  labours  of  Eliot.  There  are  some  half 
dozen  additional  names  casually  mentioned  by 
Francis,  in  the  course  of  his  narrative,  but  the 
aggregate  of  their  performances  must  have 
been  small.  Eliot  was  the  mainspring.  With 
him  the  work  began,  and  with  him  was  nearly 
destroyed  all  that  the  prejudice  and  violence  of 
his  fellow  countrymen  had  left  of  the  machinery 
he  had  set  in  motion. 

Graham^  is  very  ready,  tC;JeftdiS»  ^rTfneVr 
-appreciation  he  no  doubt  finds  the  justification 
of  the  treatment  they  received  from  their  con- 
querors. Above,  he  accuses  them  of  gross 
and  universal  deficiency  in  the  sentiment  of  mo- 
desty. On  this  point,  at  least,  we  can  refute  him 
by  competent  Puritan  testimony; — authority 
which  it  is  certainly  not  a  pleasant  circumstance 
to  find  him  on  thisoccasion  entirely  disregarding. 
To  magnify  the  triumphs  of  the  missionaries, 
he  augments  the  previous  degradation  of  the 
objects  of  their  pious  care.  A  device  unworthy 
of  the  historian,  and  especially  of  him  who  took 
his  pen  with  the  professed  intention  of  writing 
a  book  most  religiously  true.  It  was  not  to  be 
expected  that  the  Indians  should  possess  the 
refined  delicacy  of  polished  society,  but  to  say 
that  the  sentiment  of  modesty  was  yet  to  be 
formed  within  them  is  to  take  the  testimony  of 
their  detractors  in  preference  to  that  of  equally 
competent  and  altogether  unexceptionable  wit- 
nesses, who  testify  directly  the  reverse.  On 
this  matter  we  may  go,  to  the  fountain  head  of 
New  England  testimony.  How  could  Gra- 
hame  have  so  slighted  the  declaration  of  one  of 
that  revered  band  who  first  set  foot  on  Plymouth 


Bradford  and  Winslow  give  an  account  of  a 
trading  expedition  made  by  the  Pilgrims,  in  the 
fall  of  1621,  to  the  Massachusetts.  At  first 
they  had  some  difficulty  in  attaining  their  ob- 
ject; — for  the  inhabitants  fled  before  them. 
"  In  divers  places  they  had  newly  pulled  down 
their  houses,  and  for  haste  had  left  some  of 
their  corn  covered  with  a  mat,  and  nobody 
with  it."  A  most  unenviable  reputation  had 
these  Pilgrims  gained  already  in  this  new  world. 
"  At  length,"  however,  "  came  one  of  their 
men,  shaking  and  trembling  for  fear.  But 
when  he  saw  we  intended  them  no  hurt,  but 
came  to  truck,  he  promised  us  his  skins." 
Yet  they  made  rather  a  slim  business  of  it,  and 
would  have  returned  with  small  profit  for  their 
pains,  had  they  not  encountered  some  women, 
who, — true  to  the  trustfulness  of  woman's  na- 
ture, whether  civilized  or  barbarian, — were 
willing  to  confide  in  their  peaceful  assurances 
and  enter  into  trade  with  them.  And  the  Pil- 
grims, on  their  part,  exerted  their  talent  for 
traffic  to  such  purpose,  upon  the  poor  women, 
that  be/ore  they  left  them  they  bought  "  their 
coats  from  their  backs,"  and,  adds  the  writer, 
they  "  tied  boughs  about  them,  but  with  great 
shamefacedness ;  for  indeed  they  are  more  mo<  i 
dest  than  some  of  our  Englishwomen  are." 

How  far  it  was  consistent  with  religion  or 
humanity  to  tempt  these  poor  creatures  to  sell 
their  needful  clothing,  on  the  very  verge  of 
winter,  we  may  leave.  It  is  with  the  closing 
remark  that  we  haye  to  do  at  this  time.  How 
it  escaped  the  vigilance  of  Grahame,  who  dili- 
gently ransacked  the  old  records,  we  can  only 
conjecture.  Whether  or  not  it  help  our  reach- 
ing a  conclusion,  it  may  be  stated  that  it  is  not 
a  solitary  expression,  which,  in  the  multitudi- 
nous researches  of  the  historian,  might  not 
have  struck  his  eye.  In  reading  carefully  the 
Good  News  from  New  England,  by  Edward 
Winslow,  we  shall  find  the  following  concur- 
rent language:  "Their  women  are  diversely 
disposed  ;  some  as  modest,  as  thev  will-scarro 

.4-u  — *»«»«-mn.Tie  company  of  men  : 

yet  other  some  light." 

Were  it  needful  we  might  bury  our  author's 
calumny  under  heaps  of  testimony;  but  we, 
have  already  enough  to  make  one  more  addi, 
tion  to  the  surmise,  which,  however  unwelcome, 
will  sometimes  cross  the  mind,  whether,  after 
all,  the  grand  object  of  Grahame  was  not  the 
glorification  of  Puritanism,  and  the  obscuration 
of  whatever  might  tend  to  dim  its  lustre. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Turpentine. 

I  noticed  a  few  days  since,  a  statement,  copi- 
ed from  the  Wilmington,  (N.  C.)  Chronicle,  of 
the  quantity  of  Turpentine  received  per  annum, 
in  the  port  of  Wilmington.  There  are  some 
data  relative  to  this  staple  of  North  Carolina 
which  may  be  interesting  to  a  portion  of  your 
readers.  "  Making  turpentine"  is  a  phrase  fn 
very  common  use,  yet  the  article  undergoes  no 
process  of  manufacture  ;  but  is  barrelled  and 
sold  in  the  raw  state  in  which  it  exudes  from 
the  tree.-  To  secure  if,  a  niche,  teehnicalry 
called  a  '  box,'  is  cut  in  the  trunk  of  the  tree  a 
few  inches  from  the  ground,  into  which  the 
turpentine  descends  between  the  bark  and  the 
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wood.  When  this  box  has  become  full  the 
iurpentine  is  taken  Out  with  a  small  shovel. 
This  process  is  termed  dipping.  At  each  dip- 
ping a  narrow  st rip  of  bark,  with  a  minute 
porlion  of  wood,  is  taken  olf  above  the  box, 
crosswise  of  ihe  tree  to  open  the  wound  afresh. 
Thus,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  the  tree  is 
deprived  of  its  bark,  on  one  side,  some  12  feet 
from  the  ground,  and  can  no  longer  be  worked. 
The  turpentine  taken  ftrst  from  the  new  boxes 
is  called  '  virgin  dip,'  and  is  at  first  nearly  of 
the  colour  and  consistence  of  southern  honey. 
This  is  the  first  quality.  The  next  is  called 
dippings,  and  is  taken  after  the  commencement 
of  chipping,  or  after  they  begin  to  chip  off  the 
bark.  The  third  is  what  adheres  to  the  body 
of  the  tree  in  its  descent,  and  becomes  concrete. 
— This  is  taken  off  in  flakes,  and  is  called 
scrappings.  The  difference  appears  to  origi- 
nate in  the  longer  and  more  direct  exposure  of 
the  latter  to  the  sun  and  air,  which  measurably 
deprives  it  of  its  essential  oil,  by  the  process  of 
evaporation. 

The  quantity  of  turpentine  delivered  at  the 
Wilmington  market  the  last  year,  is  stated  at 
about  270,000  barrels.  The  statement  is  pro- 
bably made  from  accounts  of  inspectors,  and 
is  therefore  nearly  or  quite  correct.  Besides 
Wilmington,  large  quantities  of  turpentine  are 
carried  to  Newborn,  Washington,  Swansboro' 
Sparta,  Jacksonville,  and  probably  to  Edenton, 
Plymouth,  and  some  other  places.  The  entire 
quantity  furnished  by  the  State,  cannot,  fall 
short  of  500,000  barrels  per  annum,  perhaps 
may  considerably  overrun  that  number.  It 
takes  about  40  trees  to  one  barrel  of  turpentine, 
per  annum.  Thus  500,000  barrels  of  turpen- 
tine will  require  about  twenty  millions  of  trees  ! 

The  dippings  take  place  three  times  in  the 
course  of  the  season.  Hence  there  are  sixty 
millions  of  dippings,  besides  the  process  of 
scraping,  to  procure  the  above  amount. 

This  business  is  confined  entirely  to  the 
State  of  North  Carolina,  from  the  seaboard  to 
the  commencement  of  the  highlands,  about  150 
miles  in  a  straight  line.  The  peculiar  species 
of  pine,  called  the  long  leaf,  from  which  the 
article  is  procured  there,  almost  entirely  dis- 
appears, or  where  found,  is  not  productive. 
Pines  of  the  same  species,  apparently,  abound 
along  all  the  southern  coast;  but  it  is  said 
they  will  not-  yield  turpentine  in  sufficient 
quantities  to  make  it  an  object  to  work  them. 
The  time  is  approaching  when  the  forests  of 
North  Carolina  will  cease  to  yield  the  article 
in  any  considerable  quantity  ;  —  for  a  few 
years  working  suffices  to  kill  the  trees,  and 
others  rarely  spring  up  to  supply  their  places. 

The  quantity  of  turpentine  procured,  to  each 
hand,  varies  according  to  the  size,  productive- 
ness, and  dense  or  scattered  condition  of  the 
trees,  arid  also  in  a  measure  to  the  industry 
and  ability  of  the  hand.  Some  few,  it  is  said, 
procure  300  barrels  a  year,  each.  Others,  not 
over  a  hundred.  Perhaps,  on  a  general  aver- 
age, we  may  be  justified  in  stating  the  number 
at  200  barrels  per  man.  Then  allowing  the 
quantity  to  be  500,000  barrels,  the  number  of 
hands  employed  in  procuring  it  will  be  2500  ; 
to  which  add  teamsters,  coopers,  &c,  the 
whole  number  will  be  from  3000  to  3500. 
The  southern  pine,  which  is  sawed  into  lum- 


ber, and  much  of  which  finds  its  way  into  the 
northern  market,  appears  to  be  of  a  different 
species  from  that  which  furnishes  the  turpen- 
tine. It  is  called  short  leaved  pine,  and  re- 
sembles our  Norway  or  yellow  pine,  only  it  is 
more  compact,  and  contains  more  pitch.  The 
long  leaf  seldom  finds  its  way  to  the  north,  ex- 
cept in  small  quantities  taken  on  board  in  the 
shape  of  firewood. — Providence  Journal. 


Exports  of  Cotton  Goods. — The  Boston 
Shipping  List  gives  a  tabular  statement  of  the 
quantity  of  Cotton  Goods  exported  from  Boston 
during  the  year  ending  May  31,  181(5.  The 
looting  stands  62,076  bales  and  cases  coast- 
wise,  and  28,316  ditto  to  foreign  ports;  being 
an  increase  of  22,4iS  bales  and  coastwise,  and 
2,602  ditto  to  foreign  ports.  Total  exports, 
foreign  and  coastwise  this  year,  90,992  bales 
and  cases,  against  65,971  last  year. 

The  places  to  which  the  largest  amounts 
were  shipped  are  as  follows. 

To  New  York,  bales  and 


cases, 
Philadelphia, 
Valparaiso, 
Baltimore, 
New  Orleans, 
East  Indies, 
Charleston, 
Rio  Janeiro 
Canton, 


22,574 
19,66') 
11,080 
8,254 
5,454 
5,000 
4,530 
2,18.') 
1,663 


Hong-  Kong;  659 
Canton  and  Manilla,  535 


Calcutta, 
Manilla, 

Java  and  Sumatra, 
Snryrna, 
Istapa,  Central 

America, 
Sandwich  Islands, 
Richmond, 


657 
1,139 
327 
656 

1,238 
759 
904 


The  remainder  were  exported  in  smaller 
quantities  to  many  different  places,  among 
them  Constadt,  Gibraltar,  Coast  of  Africa,  Ma- 
dagascar, Malta,  South  America,  Pernambuco, 
Honduras,  California,  Cuba,  Laguna,  St.  Do- 
mingo, St.  Thomas,  St.  Peters,  Gonaives,  Cape 
Haytien,  New  Zealand,  Cape  de  Verds,  West 
Indies,  Maracaibo,  Porto  Cabello,  Guayama, 
Aux  Cayes,  &c,  &c. 

The  exports,  for  the  month  of  May,  are  as 
follows : 


East  Indies, 

cases, 
Calcutta, 
Valparaiso, 
Rio  Janeiro, 
Smyrna, 
St.  Peters, 
St.  Thomas,  - 
Gunaives, 


bales  and 
2,238 
13 
390 
262 
80 
13 
3 
13 


New,  Zealand, 
Nassau, 
New  Orleans, 
Mobile, 
Charleston, 
Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, 
New  York,  . 


31 

6 
361 
39 
50 
250 
2,220 
1,481 

7,488 


For  "  The  Friend.'' 


The  Indians. 


Everything  relating  to  the  aborigines  of  this 
country,  is  interesting  ;  and  new  facts  suitable 
for  the  columns  of  "  The  Friend"  will  render* 
the  paper  more  valuable  both  to  its  present 
readers  and  to  posterity.  I  suppose  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  tribes  alluded  to  in  the  follow- 
ing account,  are  a  part  of  those  convened  in 
council  of  which  we  had  a  notice  some  weeks 
since. 

"  The  Indians  in  Washington. — The  Wash- 
ington correspondent  of  the  New  York  Herald 
gives  the  following  interesting  description  of 
the  wild  prairie  Indians  who  arrived  at  Wash- 
ington City,  on  Friday  evening  last  from  the 
South.    He  says  : — 

The  tribes  were  of  opinion  that  when  com- 
bined, they  were  more  numerous  than  the 
whites;  and  one  object  of  bringing  them  on  to 


Washington,  was  to  show  them  the  fallacy  of 
this  calculation,  and  that  the  white  men  were 
as  numerous  as  the  flowers  on  the  prairies — the 
trees  along  the  rivers — or  the  stars  in  the  sky  ; 
as  numerous  as  the  stars  when  the  summer 
night  comes  down  upon  the  mountain  valleys, 
and  the  moon  has  gone  down  into  the  sea. 
And  to  show  them  that  the  whiteman  was 
strong — travels  in  canoes  that  cough  like  a 
volcano — or  great  lines  of  wigwams,  drawn 
by  iron  horses  that  are  swifter  than  the  mus-  . 
tangs  of  the  prairies,  and  stronger  than  a 
thousand  buffaloes — iron  horses  eating  hot 
coals,  belching  forth  fire  and  steam,  and  rush- 
ing along  with  the  sound  of  a  storm  in  the 
hills. 

The  delegation  under  Gov.  Butler  and  Col. 
Lewis  and  company,  left  Spring  Council  the 
20th  of  May,  and  arrived  in  New  Orleans  on 
8th  of' June — thence  by  the  Mississippi  and 
Ohio  Rivers  to  Wheeling — thence  across  the. 
mountains  to  Cumberland — thence  by  railroad 
to  Baltimore  and  Washington,  arriving  here 
on  the  26th  of  June. 

The  "rig"  of  these  red  men  is  peculiarly 
savage.  They  are  as  nearly  naked  as  is  con- 
sistent with  the  idea  that  clothes  are  an  essen- 
tial convenience.  They  have  long  and  black 
hair,  generally  plaited,  and  tricked  out  with 
feathers  and  small  bells.  Some  of  them  have 
a  profusion  of  brass  and  iron  bracelets,  neck- 
laces of  beads,  shells,  &c.  Others  have  leg- 
gings tastefully  wrought  with  beads.  There 
are  several  coats  of  different  sorts  among  them  ; 
but  the  interpreter,  we  believe,  is  the  only  man 
in  the  company  who  indulges  in  the  superfluity 
of  a  shirt.  Their  faces  are  ornamented  with 
stripes  of  green  and  yellow,  with  a  string  of 
red  paint  around  their  eyes.  One  of  the  chiefa 
sports  his  hair  in  two  long  queues  or  Chinese 
tails,  with  the  addition  of  a  wrapping  of  coarse 
woollen  cloth,  increasing  them  to  the  thickness 
of  a  man's  arm.  There  are  two  old  men 
among  them,  with  long  thick  suits  of  hair, 
scarcely  touched  by  the  frosts  of  seventy  win- 
ters. 

Shortly  after  their  arrival,  they  were  con- 
ducted to  the  Globe  Hotel,  under  the  care  of 
"  mine  host,"  James  Maher,  the  public  garden- 
er, or  rather,  we  should  say,  under  the  protec- 
tion of  Mrs.  Maher,  the  active  and  attentive 
landlady.  The  house  is  a  large  establishment, 
opposite  the  Union  office,  and  fronting  the 
Avenue.  The  public  gardener  having  been  liv- 
ingat  hisplace  in  thecountry,  this  establishment 
has  been  closed  for  some  time,  but  was  open- 
ed to-day,  as  the  good  landlady  (all  the  way 
from  green  Erin)  says,  for  the  exclusive  ac- 
commodation of  these  "genuine  native  Ameri- 
cans." 

We  had  the  honour  of  spending  the  after- 
noon among  them.  Quite  a  number  of  mem- 
bers of  Congress  were  also  among  their  visi- 
ters; The  "natives"  were  scattered  all  over 
the  house  laying  listlessly  about,  or  looking 
out  of  the  windows,  contemplating  the  curious 
crowd,  chiefly  of  boys,  in  the  streets  below. 
The  squaws  were  generally  dressed  in  what 
might  be  called  "  old  clo',"  or  cast  off  dresses 
from  Ihe  white  people.  One  of  them  appeared 
particulavy  proud  in  an  old  faded  silk  gown,  of 
the  fashion  of  1812,  in  the  backwoods,  that  is 
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plain,  and  reaching  a  short  distance  below  the 
knees.  Another,  apparently  a  favourite  of  a 
big  chief,  was  attired  with  some  considerable 
pretension,  her  arms  covered  with  bracelets, 
the  boddice  of  her  dress  adorned  with  medals 
and  bead-work.  There  was  a  young  squaw, 
apparently  not  over  sixteen,  with  a  fine  head  of 
shining  black  hair,  whose  costume  consisted  of 
several  strips  of  cloth,  extending  from  the 
waste  to  the  knees,  and  a  linsey  woolsey  cape 
over  her  bust.  While  we  remained  they  were 
called  to  supper,  and  it  was  gratifying  to  see 
the  consummate  skill  with  which  they  handled 
the  knife  and  fork.  There  was  no  gossipping 
around  the  board,  but,  one  and  all,  they  fell  to 
with  an  unanimity  of  purpose,  upon  the  edibles 
and  the  hot  coffee,  that  was  really  amusing.  ■ 
We  doubt  whether  they  had  ever  eaten  such 
a  supper  before  in  their  lives.  Mrs.  Maher 
was  as  attentive  to  their  wants  as  though  she 
were  waiting  upon  a  festal  occasion.  She  had 
helped  one  of  the  old  chiefs  to  some  fish  ;  but 
he  said  ; — "  No,  no  ! — he  salt — got  hog  meat 
— hog  meat !"  A  rasher  of  ham  was  substi- 
tuted,  and  the  old  brave  pronounced  it  "  more 
good  as  buffalo."  After  this  energetic  repast, 
becoming  warm  from  the  excitement,  the  most 
of"  the  natives"  passed  out  into  the  court,  and 
disrobed  themselves  to  their  leggings  and 
breeches,  *he  more  fully,  to  enjoy  the  cool 
air. 

We  learn  that  the  following  tribes  of  Indians 
are  now  present  by  their  delegates  in  Wash- 
ington City.  The  following  list  shows  the 
number  sent  from  each  tribe.  We  cannot  but 
hope,  says  the  Union,  that  this  mission  will 
result  in  the  complete  establishment  of  peace- 
ful relations  between  the  Indians  and  our  fron- 
tier population.  The  following  are  the  names 
and  numbers  of  the  delegates  from  the  tribes  : 
— Cumanches,  3  ;  Lippans,  2  ;  Tonkaways, 
9 ;  Wacoes,  4  ;  Wichitas,  2  ;  Towakarroes, 
2  ;  Pawnee-mahaws,  1  ;  Onadacas,  6  ;  Ionies, 
8 ;  Caddoes,  3  ;  Kechies,  2  ;  Muscogees,  2. 
Interpreters — Cherokee,  1  ;  Dclavvares,  2.  1 
Mexican  prisoner  brought  from  the  Cumanches. 

Visit  of  a  Naturalist. — Professor  Louis 
Agassiz,  the  great  naturalist  of  Switzerland, 
has  written  to  professor  Silliman  that  he  "will 
visit  America  this  season.  He  is  expected  to 
arrive  some  time  during  this  month.  He  was 
the  intimate  friend  of  Cuvier,  who  committed 
to  him  the  continuation  of  his  work  on  the 
Natural  History  of  Fishes.  Prof.  Agassiz,  by 
the  friendship  and  advice  of  Alex.  Von  Hum- 
boldt, is  now  enjoying,  says  Prof.  Silliman,  the 
substantial  patronage  of  the  King  of  Prussia, 
and  will  pass  two  years  in  this  country,  aided 
by  a  traxidermist,  or  preparer  of  specimens  in 
natural  history,  and  by  a  draftsman  to  copy 
the  various  natural  objects  that  may  engage 
his  attention. 

HowelVs  patent  Tanning  Machine. —  A- 
mongst  the  various  machines  for  saving  labour 
and  facilitating  manufacture,  which  have  re- 
cently been  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  public, 
there  is  none  more  worthy  of  attention,  says 
the  National  Intelligencer,  than  the  one  the 
name  of  which  stands  at  the  head  of  this  no- 
tice.   It  may  be  justly  considered  one  of  the 


most  valuable  of  mpdern  inventions,  being  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  those  already  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  leather,  besides  offering 
the  greatest  inducements  to  others  for  starting 
the  business.  The  numerous  visiters  who  wit- 
nessed Howell's  patent  in  operation  at  the  late 
National  Exibition,  in  Washington,  had  the  op- 
portunity of  witnessing  the  rapid  progress 
which  the  skins  made  in  the  tanning  process. 
A  dozen  calf-skins  were  prepared  and  put  upon 
the  machine,  and  were  thoroughly  tanned  in 
less  than  sixty  hours'  motion,  in  the  aggregate 
of  the  machine.  If  the  fact  had  not  been  wit- 
nessed by  thousands  at  the  Fair,  it  would  be 
said  to  be  impossible.  Who,  then,  would  tan 
on  the  old  tedious,  and  expensive  plan,  after 
this?  Under  proper  management,  we  consider 
this  method  as  approaching  nearer  perfection 
than  any  other  in  existence.  The  object  aimed 
at  has  been  to  follow  the  principles  of  the  old  way 
but  at  the  same  time  to  get  rid  of  its  two  main 
objections,  the  loss  of  time  and  of  labour.  By 
this  machine,  which  in  its  operations,  strictly 
follows  the  principles  of  the  old  way,  all  kinds 
of  hides  and  skins  may  be  tanned,  not  only  so 
as  to  produce  a  superior  article  of  leather,  but 
with  a  saving  of  seventy-five  per  cent,  in  time, 
and  fifty  per  cent,  in  labour,  besides  great 
economy  in  bark  or  tanning  material. 


Cranberries. — Gen.  Chandler  stated,  at  a 
late  meeting  of  the  New  York  Farmers'  Club, 
that  Sullivan  Bates,  of  Bellingham,  Massachu- 
setts, raises  cranberries  in  great  abundance,  by 
transplanting  them  from  low  grounds  to  high. 
He  plants  them  in  drills,  twenty  inches  apart, 
and  seven  inches  in  the  drill.  His  success 
was  complete.  He  gathered  from  one  acre 
about  four  hundred  bushels  of  cranberries  in 
one  season.  The  soil  must  be  such  as  will  not 
bake.  Other  gentlemen  present,  corroborated 
the  superiority  of  upland  planting. — Late  pa- 
Per-  jfi 

Asafcetida. — This  plant  is  aproduction  of  the 
eastern  part  of  Persia.  Its  stem  is  from  one  to 
two  and  a  half  feet  in  height;  the  leaves  re- 
semble those  of  the  Indian  beet-root,  and  when 
ripe,  produces  a  cauliflower-like  head,  of  a  light 
straw  colour.  The  milky  juice  extracted  near 
the  root  congeals  into  the  well-known  gum,  of 
which  each  plant  yields  about  a  pound  ;  but  the 
plants  themselves,  especially  when  young,  are 
prized  as  a  high  delicacy  by  the  natives,  who 
stew  or  roast  the  stem,  and  boil  or  fry  the 
"head  and  leaves  with  clarified  butter.  In  this 
way  its  smell  is  even  stronger  and  more  rank 
than  when  in  the  form  of  a  drug,  and  none  but 
those  accustomed  to  it,  can  endure  its  offensive 
effluvia. 


THE  FRIEND, 


SEVENTH  MONTH  11,  1846. 


From  the  "  British  Friend"  t)f  Fifth  month 
30th,  we  extract  the  following.  It  may  be 
well  to  mention  that  these  resolutions  have 
grown  out  of  a  warm  controversy,  which  for 
some  time  past  has  subsisted  between  different 


portions  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Free 
Church  of  Scotland,  having  relation  to  the  sub- 
ject of  Slavery  in  the  United  States.  We  place 
them  before  our  readers  as  forming  an  interesting 
part  of  the  History  of  the  Abolition  of  Slavery, 
yet  cannot  but  think,  that  those  concerned 
might  have  taken  a  lesson  by  reference  to  the 
mode  of  proceeding  in  our  own  Religious  So- 
ciety about  three-fourths  of  a  century  ago,  on 
the  same  subject. 

"  Fellowsihpping  Slaveholders. — At  a 
meeting  of  the  United  Associate  Synod,  held 
at  Edinburgh  on  the  8th  of  Fifth  month,  the 
following  motion  after  being  repeatedly  altered, 
was  agreed  to  almost  unanimously  : —  - 

"  '  That  this  Synod,  regarding  the  system  of 
slaveholding  in  any  circumstances  as  a  heinous 
sin,  and  that  of  America  as  a  sin  of  a  peculi- 
arly heinous  and  aggravated  character,  and 
havjng  with  this  conviction  on  former  occasions 
addressed  the  Presbyterian  Churches  of  Ame- 
rica in  the  language  of  faithful  and  earnest  re- 
monstrance, hitherto  without  the  de.sired  effect, 
the  Synod  now  feel  it  to  be  their  imperative 
and  solemn  duty  to  refuse  Christian  fellowship 
with  any  Chyrch  which  sanctions  that  system 
of  iniquity,  and  appoint  a  committee  to  prepare 
a  memorial,  embodying  these  sentiments,  to  be 
addressed  to  the  Presbyterian  and  other  Churches 
in  America  \v(hich  sanction  slaveholding.' 

"At  a  meeting  of  the  Relief  Synod,  held 
at  Edinburgh  on  the  14th  of  Fifth  month,  the 
following  resolution  was  ultimately  agreed 
to: — 

"  1  That  slaveholding  as  now  existing  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  is  a  sin  against  man 
and  God, — that  it  is  peculiarly  heinous  when 
practised  by  professing  Christians — the  Synod 
therefore  resolve,  that  having  previously  remon- 
strated with  them,  it  is  now  the  imperative  duty 
of  the  Synod  to  refuse  Christian  fellowship 
with  American  slaveholders,  and  slaveholding 
churches,  until  they  confess  and  forsake  their 
iniquity.' " 

FRIENDS'  ASYLUM. 

Committee  on  Admissions. — Samuel  Bet- 
tie,  Jr.,  No.  73  North  Tenth  street ;  Charles 
Ellis,  No.  95  South  Eighth  street,  and  No.  56 
Chestnut  street ;  Benjamin  H.  Warder,  No. 
179  Vine  street ;  Wiiliam  Bettle,  No.  244  N. 
Sixth  street,  and  No.  14  South  Third  street; 
John  C.  Allen,  No.  180  South  Second  street. 

Visiting   Managers  for  the    Month. — 
John  Elliott,  No.  243  Race  street;  John  Car- 
ter, No.  105  S.  Twelfth  street ;  Josiah  Dawson, 
No.  318  Arch  street. 

Superintendent. — Philip  Garrett. 

Matron. — Susan  Barton. 

Attending  Physician. — Dr.  Charles  Evans, 
No.  182  Arch  street. 

Resident  Physician. —  Dr.  Joshua  H. 
Worth  ington. 


Died,  at  his  residence  on  Mount  Auburn  near  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio,  on  the  morning-  of  the  6th  of  Fifth  month, 
Calvin  Carpenter,  in  the  39th  year  of  his  age. 

 ,  at  his  residence  in  this  city,  on  Tbird-day,  the 

30th  ult.,  Joseph  Price,  aged  78  years,  a  member  of 
the  Western  District  Monthly  Meeting. 
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For  "The  Friend." 

Steadfastness  of  the  Christian. 

Converted  men,  whose  religion  has  been  ob- 
tained through  suffering,  will  not  very  readily 
part  with  it.  They  have  bought  the  Truth  at 
the  sacrifice  of  every  thing  which  their  Saviour 
called  for,  and  they  cannot  sell  it  for  the  good 
opinions  of  others,  whatever  may  be  their 
standing  among  men.  Nor  will  their  reproaches, 
if  they  are  steadfast  to  the  Truth,  induce  them 
to  violate  their  consciences,  even  where  the 
smallest  principle  is  at  stake.  It  was  an  excel- 
lent saying  of  the  son  of  Syrach,  that  "gold  is 
tried  in  the  fire  and  acceptable  men  in  the  fur- 
nace of  adversity."  "  All  that  will  live  godly 
lives  in  Christ  Jesus,  shall  suffer  persecution," 
was  the  testimony  of  the  apostle  Paul.  More 
or  less  of  it  will  try  every  man's  foundation, 
and  he  will  no  longer  endure  than  while  he 
lives  a  godly  devoted  life.  It  will  prove  a 
severe  test  of  his  sincerity.  Some  shrink  from 
it,  and  like  Demas,  embrace  the  smiles  and 
comforts  of  the  world.  They  find  it  easier  to 
the  carnal  mind  to  go  with  the  current,  and  to 
shake  hands  with  the  professors  of  religion  who 
know  no  cross.  They  would  be  accounted 
respectable  for  their  religion,  but  when  perse- 
cutions arise  because  of  the  word,  such  will  not 
touch  any  of  its  burdens  with  one  of  their 
little  fingers.  As  reproach  for  their  upright 
testimony,  falls  upon  those  classes,  whose 
education,  means  and  employment  often  place 
them  in  an  inferior  rank,  to  be  identified  with 
such  would  be  peculiarly  mortifying. 

Those  only  who  have  weighed  the  transitory 
possessions,  pleasures  and  delights  of  the  world, 
!  in  the  balance  of  the  sanctuary,  and  have  found 
them  lighter  than  vanity,  who  know  their  affec- 
tions weaned  from  things  below,  and  set  on 
things  that  are  above,  who  are  dead,  and  whose 
life  is  hid  with  Christ  in  God,  are  made  strong1 
in  the  Lord,  and  enabled  to  suffer  cheerfully 
for  his  Name  and  Truth's  sake.  These  will 
not  easily  sell  their  spiritual  birthright  for  a 
mess  of  pottage,  either  the  flatteries  of  the 
great  ones  in  civil  or  religious  society,  or  for 
the  influence  which  gold  gives.  In  the  furnace 
of  affliction  they  remember  that  their  Master 
who  is  the  Son  of  the  Highest,  became  poor 
that  he  might  make  many  truly  rich.  He 
associated  with  men  of  low  degree,  esteemed 
"ignorant  and  unlearned,"  and  whose  occupa- 
tion could  have  given  them  little  favour  with 
men  of  rank.  To  look  at  the  life  of  the  Son  of 
God,  when  like  him  we  are  despised  and  re- 
;  jected  by  the  high  professors,  affords  a  conso- 
lation through  the  comfort  of  his  Spirit,  which 
popularity  cannot  give,  and  of  which  nothing 
but  deserting  Him  can  deprive  us. 

Religion  has  flourished  most  ajnong  the  hum- 
ble and  simple-hearted.    A  great  proportion  of 
the  first  Friends  appear  from  their  history  to 
have  been  of  this  class — working  men,  and 
having  little  of  this  world.    Nearly  forty  years 
they  had  to  stem  the  torrent  of  persecution,  tes- 
tifying against  profanity  and  immorality  on  the 
j  one  hand,  and  superstition  and  will  worship, 
;  and  spiritual  pride  on  the  olher.    Like  the  fish- 
|  ermen  of  old,  they  were  looked  upon  as  turners 
i  of  the  world  upside  down.    Their  testimony 
against  the  flagrant  vices  of  a  church-going 


|  people,  and  the  impositions  of  a  dominant  J 
clergy,  drew  upon  them  their  hatred  and  re- 
venge. They  were  accordingly  treated  with 
scorn  and  derision,  beating,  buffeting,  stoning, 
pinching,  kicking,  casting  on  them  dirt  and 
water,  and  all  kind  of  abuse  that  a  lawless 
rabble  could  invent.  From  men  in  power  they 
received  spoiling  of  goods,  putting  in  stocks, 
whipping,  imprisonment,  banishment,  and  in 
many  instances,  death  itself.  But  like  Israel 
of  old,  the  more  they  were  oppressed,  the  faster 
they  increased.  Their  enemies  thought  to  de- 
stroy them,  but  they  had  Omnipotence  for  their 
defence.  And  true  religion,  next  to  its  light 
and  immediate  influence  on  the  minds  of  men, 
has  not  a  more  powerful'  argument  in  her  fa- 
vour, than  the  patience  and  constancy  of  her 
afflicted  confessors.  It  is  of  the  utmost  conse- 
quence for  the  support  of  a  righteous  cause,  to 
show  a  Christian  temper,  enduring  reproach 
patiently,  and  producing  the  fruits  of  the  Re- 
deemer's Spirit.  No  more  powerful  argument 
can  be  adduced  to  prove  purity  of  motive,  and 
the  solidity  of  the  foundation  on  which  the 
cause  rests. 

A  brotherly  love  and  sympathy,  proceeding 
from  a  sense  of  one  another's  innocency  and 
integrity,  generally  subsists  among  fellow  suf- 
ferers for  Christ's  sake.  Among  the  early 
Friends  these  Christian  virtues  prevailed  in  a 
remarkable  degree.  Some  travelled  hundreds 
of  miles  to  visit  their  brethren  in  prison,  and  ad- 
minister to  their  relief.  While  they  seemed 
regardless  of  their  own  liberty,  they  were 
strenuous  advocates  for  that  of  others,  fearlessly 
and  almost  incessantly  representing  to  men  in 
authority  the  suffering  cases  of  each  other.  A 
printed  paper  signed  by  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
four  Friends,  was  presented  to  parliament  in 
the  year  1659,  in  which  they  make  an  offer  of 
their  own  bodies,  person  for  person,  to  lie  in 
prison,  instead  of  their  brethren,  who  were  then 
confined,  and  might  be  in  danger  of  losing  their 
lives,  from  the  filth  and  noxious  effluvia  of  their 
narrow  cells  and  dungeons.  They  say,  "  In 
love  to  our  brethren,  we  do  offer  up  our  bodies 
and  selves  to  you,  for  to  put  us  as  lambs  into 
the  same  dungeons  and  houses  of  correction, 
and  their  straw  and  nasty  holes  and  prisons, 
and  do  stand  ready  a  sacrifice  to  go  into  their 
places  in  love  to  our  brethren,  that  they  may 
go  forth,  and  that  they  may  not  die  in  prison, 
as  many  of  the  brethren  are  dead  already. 
For  we  are  willing  to  lay  down  our  lives  for 
our  brethren,  and  to  take  their  sufferings  upon 
us  that  you  would  inflict  upon  them.  And  if 
our  brethren  suffer,  we  cannot  but  feel  it. 
Christ  said,  it  is  He  that  svffereth  and  was 
not  visited.  This  is  our  love  towards  God  and 
Christ,  and  our  brethren,  that  we  owe  to  them 
and  our  enemies,  who  are  lovers  of  all  your 
souls  and  your  eternal  good."  Where  shall 
we  find  in  ecclesiastical  history  any  instance  of 
one  hundred  and  sixty-four  men,  among  all  the 
Christian  sects,  offering  themselves  to  suffer  at 
the.  risk  of  their  lives,  in  place  of  their  brethren. 
A  single  instance  of  such  disinterested  love  is 
rare.  By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them.  Yet 
to  this  clay,  there  are  men  professing  the  reli- 
gion of  the  Lord  Jesus,  who  are  striving  to  rob 
them  uf  the  title  and  character  of  Christians. 
Would  that  there  was  a  host  of  such  undaunted 


men  raised  up,  and  sent  forth  into  the  harvest 
field,  to  arouse  the  sleepy,  worldly,  formal  pro- 
fessors of  this  day,  and  to  show  forth  the  re- 
demption and  the  heavenly-mindedncss  which 
Christianity  ruling  in  the  heart  will  produce. 

They  could  not  sacrifice  any  part  of  their 
testimony  for  the  truth  as  it  is  in.  Jesus.  They 
were  shut  up  "  in  prison  for  speaking  the  truth 
in  different  places,  for  not  paying  tithes,  for 
meeting  together  in  the  fear  of  God,  for  not 
swearing,  for  wearing  their  hats,  for  being 
accounted  as  vagrants,  for  visiting  Friends,  and 
for  things  of  the  like  nature."  But  whatever 
penalties  they  might  incur,  straightforwardness 
was  their  course.  They  counted  the  doctrines 
and  testimonies  which  their  Lord  called  them 
to  bear,  dearer  to  them  than  their  natural  lives. 
When  Dennis  Hollister  and  George  Bishop 
were  brought  before  the  Mayor  of  Bristol,  he 
used  threats  to  deter  them  from  meeting  toge- 
ther for  divine  worship,  but  they  told  him  "  that 
they  thought  it  their  duty  so  to  meet,  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  requirings  of  the  Lord,  whom  they 
ought  to  obey  rather  than  man."  He  then  re- 
quired sureties  for  their  good  behaviour,  which 
implying  a  restraint  from  attending  their  reli- 
gious meetings,  they  refused,  and  frankly  told 
the  magistrates,  "  that  they  might  as  well  think 
to  hinder  the  sun  from  shining,  or  the  tide 
from  flowing,  as  to  think  to  hinder  the  Lord's 
people  from  meeting  to  wait  upon  Him,  whilst 
but  two  of  them  were  left  together."  A  noble 
people — despised  at  that  day,  and  it  is  to  be 
feared  by  not  a  few  at  the  present  day.  Well 
would  it  be  for  all  those  who  bear  their  name, 
were  they  governed  by  the  same  unerring 
Spirit,  holding  up  the  same  blessed  light,  and 
influenced  by  the  same  divine  love,  even  to- 
wards each  other,  sympathizing  with  those 
who  are  suffering  for  the  same  unchangeable 
principles.  Did  love  subsist  in  proportion  to 
the  great  profession  of  it,  which  is  made  by 
some,  divisions  and  all  hard  speeches  would 
come  to  an  end. 


Joseph  Coale  writing  to  the  Justices  from 
Reading  Jail  in  1664,  says,  "  Here  are  others 
that  suffer  for  worshipping  God  in  Spirit  and 
in  Truth,  according  to  the  Scriptures,  who  can- 
not forsake  the  ancient  doctrine  and  practice  of 
the  apostles,  who  exhorted  true  Christians,  not 
to  forsake  the  assembling  themselves  together; 
and  we  cannot  but  perform  that  Christian  and 
innocent  duty,  for  which  occasion  is  sought 
against  us,  by  such  as  have  given  way  to  that 
spirit  of  enmity,  which  always  appeared  against 
the  way  and  worship  of  the  true  God ;  which 
such  who  are  joined  unto,  will  feel  their  reward 
and  portion  with  ;  and  their  inhuman  proceed- 
ings, may  in  time  be  more  Hilly  and  manifestly 
declared  to  the  world." 

"  Wherefore  I  say,  O  ye  men  in  power  and 
i  authority  in  the  world,  be  cool  in  your  minds, 
and  let  the  cause  of  the  oppressed  and  afflicted 
people  of  God  be  pondered  by  you.  Take 
heed  of  turning  your  hand  against  them  ;  for  if 
you  make  that  your  work  to  root  out  and  de- 
stroy them,  it  will  be  too  hard  for  you.  Your 
eyes  shall  never  see  the  accomplishment 
thereof;  but  if  some  of  us  do  seal  our  testimony 
with  our  dearest  lives  and  blood,  yet  will  the 
Lord  raise  up  more  in  the  same  power  and 
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spirit,  to  bear  witness  unto  his  name  in  the 
same  way,  wherein  we  serve  him.  And  you 
will  be  found  fighting  against  God,  if  justice 
and  mercy  be  not  showed  to  them ;  and  ye 
shall  not  obtain  mercy  and  favour  at  the  hand 
of  the  Lord;  which  that  you  may  is  my  desire, 
who  desires  the  good  and  salvation  of  your  im- 
mortal souls,  and  not  your  destruction,  and  am 
a  true  friend  to  justice  and  righteousness,  and 
those  who  are  exercised  therein,  and  suffer 
with  the  despised  people  of  God  for  the  testi- 
mony of  a  good  conscience." 

A  letter  from  Bristol  snys,  "  Our  meetings 
here  are  for  the  most  part  attended  by  those 
informers  who  usually  come  among  us.  But 
one  of  them,  the  tall  sickly  man,  is  never  likely 
to  come  among  Lis  more,  there  being  no  ap- 
pearance of  lite  in  him.  He  is  in  very  great 
horror  for  what  he  has  done  to  Friends,  and 
confessed  the  same  to  several  that  went  to  see 
him.  Some  gave  him  money  which  he  gladly 
received,  being  very  poor.  He  wished  the 
makers  of  that  law,  (the  conventicle  act,)  had 
been  at  the  utmost  parts  of  the  earth  when  they 
made  it ;  and  said  if  God  spared  his  life,  he 
would  never  do  us  any  hurt.  His  wife  also 
said,  that  he  was  always  much  troubled  and 
tormented  in  mind,  when  he  came  from  meet- 
ings."—1671. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

SHIPWRECK. 

The  sudden  and  unlooked  for  loss  of  our 
relatives  or  friends  fills  us  with  grief;  the  ter- 
mination of  life  by  drowning,  or  crushing  to 
death,  a  large  number  of  strangers,  awakens 
our  sympathies  ;  we  give  ourselves  at  least  to 
temporary  condolence  with  their  surviving  hus- 
bands, their  mothers,  their  children,  who  have 
been  suddenly  bereaved  of  their  beloved  com- 
panions ;  but  how  different  when  a  general  and 
his  army  deal  death  and  destruction  through 
the  ranks  of  fathers,  husbands  and  brothers. 
They  have  probably  been  drawn  into  the  field, 
by  false  notions  of  honour,  or  of  duty  to  their 
country,  by  a  war  mania  induced  by  the  hol- 
low-hearted speeches  of  party  politicians  or 
pretended  patriots ;  and  perhaps  as  little 
thought  of  death  closing  their  military  career 
as  the  passengers  in  the  Sutledge  apprehended 
shipwreck.  Yet  while  these  and  their  surviv- 
ing connections,  are  very  properly  commisera- 
ted, the  destruction  of  hundreds  in  battle  is  re- 
joiced over  as  glorious  event,  and  the  actors  in 
the  dreadful  tragedy  applauded  as  meriting  all 
honour.  In  one  case  the  commander  receives 
an  amount  of  approbation  in  proportion  to  the 
number  he  has  slain,  in  the  other,  the  great 
loss  of  life  brings  The  skill  of  the  captain  into 
question,  and  endangers  his  future  employment. 
How  inconsistent,  is  man  !  how  averse  to  the 
test  of  sound  Christian  principles  in  the  judg- 
ment he  forms,  and  the  course  he  pursues  in 
life. 

The  loss  of  men  and  women,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  an  account,  who  in  a  few  days  con- 
templated a  happy  settlement  in  a  new  coun- 
try, is  a  melancholy  and  affecting  picture  of  the 
uncertainty  of  hum;in  affairs. 

"  A  Dreadful  Shipwreck.  —  Thirty  Lives 
lost. — A  slip  from  the  office  of  the  Newport 


Herald  and  Rhode  Islander,  dated  Saturday, 
27th  inst.,  gives  the  particulars  of  a  most  me- 
lancholy shipwreck,  which  occurred  in  the 
Vineyard  on  the  26th.    The  slip  says  : — 

The  news  of  the  loss  of  the  brig  Sutledge, 
Capt.  Graham,  of  and  from  Pictou,  N.  S.  for 
Fall  River,  was  received  here  this  morning, 
about  half-past  nine  o'clock,  by  the  arrival  of 
the  schooner  Dusky  Sally,  Captain  Wilder,  of 
and  from  Hingham.  On  the  arrival  of  the 
schooner  at  Stevens'  wharf,  the  information 
rapidly  spread  to  all  parts  of  the  town,  and  the 
appaling  scene  presented  Was  one  the  like  of 
which  our  inhabitants  have  seldom  had  occa- 
sion  to  witness.  On  the  deck  lay  the  dead 
bodies  of  those  who  had  been  picked  up  from 
the  wreck,  surrounded  by  their  kindred  and 
friends,  who  had  been  rescued  from  a  watery 
grave,  giving  vent  to  their  feelings  in  a  most 
agonizing  manner. 

The  following  particulars  of  the  loss  of  the 
brig,  we  received  from  the  Captain,  who  was 
among  the  survivors  : — The  Brig  Sutledge  of 
and  from  Pictou,  for  Fall  River,  sailed  on  the 
12th  of  June  with  56  passengers— men,  wo- 
men, and  children.  On  the  evening  of  the 
2fitb,  at  8  o'clock,  it  being  thick  and  foggy, 
came  to  anchor  ;  and  at  2  o'clock  next  morn- 
ing got  under  way,  and  about  half-past  3 
struck  on  a  ledge  of  rocks,  in  the  Vineyard, 
called  i he  Sow  and  Pigs,  soon  after  which,  the 
tide  having  caused  her  to  slew  round,  she 
backed  off  the  ledge,  filled  and  went  down, 
bow  first,  in  ten  fathoms  water.  Previous  to 
her  going  down,  the  mate  was  sent  below,  for- 
ward, to  ascertain  if  the  brig  leaked,  but  he 
discovered  nothing  that  looked  like  it. — The 
pump  was  then  ordered  to  be  sounded,  but  be- 
fore that  could  be  done,  water  was  reported  in 
the  forecastle. 

The  boat  was  then  got  out,  and  the  passen- 
gers rushed  into  it,  when  the  captain  gave 
orders  to  shove  her  from  the  brig.  He  then 
jumped  overboard,  and  swam  to  the  boat,  and 
kept  her  as  close  to  the  brig  as  possible,  pick- 
ing up  such  as  jumped  into  the  water.  The 
whole  number  picked  up  in  the  captain's  boat 
was  31  alive.  The  schooner  Dusky  Sally 
being  near,  sent  her  boat  to  assist,  and  succeed- 
ed in  saving  six  more  alive,  who  were  in  the 
water,  and  three  more  from  the  rigging  of  the 
sunken  brio-.  Sixteen  dead  bodies,  four  wo- 
men  and  twelve  children,  were  also  picked  up 
by  the  two  boats,  which,  together  with  the  sur- 
vivors, were  put  on  board  the  D.  S.,  and 
brought  to  tli is  place  as  above  stated.  The 
captain  also  states  that  another  vessel  was  at 
the  same  time  picking  up  what  was  adrift  from 
the  wreck,  &c. 

The  passengers  were  all  foreigners — mostly 
Scotch,  and,  we  understand,  were  on  their 
way  to  Pennsylvania,  where  they  expected 
to  find  employment  in  the  mining  establish- 
ments." 


The  Mule,  the  Zebra,  the  Qnagga,  the  Dauw, 
and  the  Equus  llcmionus. 

From  Low's  Domesticated  Animals. 

Besides  the  direct  services  which  the  ass  can 
render  to  us  as  a  beast  of  burden,  he  is  endoweJ 
with  the  faculty  of  propagating  a  race  of  ani- 


mals superior  to  himself  in  strength,  and  equal 
in  sagacity,  patience,  and  fortitude.  The  Mule 
is  a  creature  invaluable  in  the  countries  in 
which  he  is  reared  for  his  many  and  varied 
services.  In  Spain  he  is  the  beast  of  burden  * 
most  generally  used  and  esteemed.  He  is  em- 
ployed  in  coaches  and  chariots  of  all  kinds, 
and  used  for  the  saddle  even  by  people  of  con- 
dition, as  safe,  hardy,  and  suited  to  distant 
journeys.  In  a  rocky  and  precipitous  country, ' 
he  is,  of  all  known  animals,  the  best  adapted 
for  the  carrying  of  loads.  He  has  the  moun- 
tain habits  of  the  ass  with  the  strength  of  his 
other  parent.  Countries  divided  from  one  an- 
other by  precipitous  mountains,  would  remain 
separated  in  intercourse  but  for  this  hardy 
creature.  In  the  transporting  of  merchandise 
across  the  dreadful  cliffs  of  the  Cordilleras,  no 
animal  can  be  compared  with  the  mule.  The 
parent  ass,  sagacious  as  he  is,  though  he  will 
bear  the  rider  through  the  dizzy  pass,  cannot 
support  those  weighty  loads  which  the  mule 
can  carry  with  ease.  Even  when  human  life 
is  at  stake,  the  sagacity  and  sure-footedness  of 
the  mule  may  be  equally  trusted  as  the  parent 
ass.  Like  him,  he  moves  along  the  slippery 
edge  of  the  precipice,  climbs  the  barrier  of 
rocks,  and  slides  down  the  steep  descent.  In 
the  Alps  and  Pyrenees  his  services  are  in  con- 
tinued requisition,  and  the  danger  of  transport- 
ing the  traveller  and  his  baggage,  would  be 
extreme  without  his  assistance.  In  the  tropi- 
cal settlements  of  Europeans,  where  the  sugar- 
cane is  cultivated,  the  mule  is  greatly  superior 
to  the  horse  for  the  labours  of  the  mill  and 
other  works. 

The  mule  was  known  in  the  earliest  ages. 
The  Jews  made  use  of  him,  though  their  law 
prohibited  the  coupling  of  different  kinds  of 
animals  together.  He  was  well  known  to  the 
Persians  and  other  Asiatics,  to  the  Greeks, 
who  employed  him  in  rural  labour,  as  we  learn 
from  Hesiod  and  others,  and  to  the  Romans, 
who  made  use  of  him  in  their  equipages  and 
in  various  ways. 

Not  only  in  Spain,  but  in  other  parts  of  the 
south  of  Europe,  we  meet  with  fine  and  grace- 
ful mules  whenever  due  attention  has  been  paid 
to  the  qualities  of  the  parents.  The  mule  dif- 
fers in  this  from  the  parent  ass,  that  he  can  be 
reared  in  the  colder  countries  equally  well  as 
in  the  warmer ;  nay,  he  seems  to  be  more  robust 
when  the  climate  is  not  too  warm.  The  mule 
is  greatly  less  nice  with  respect  to  the  choice 
of  food  than  the  horse,  is  more  easily  main- 
tained, more  free  from  diseases,  and  less  sub- 
ject to  accidents.  He  is  soon  fit  for  labour, 
but  is  long  in  arriving  at  maturity.  He  is  very 
long  lived,  and  preserves  his  vigour  to  the 
last. 

The  expedience  of  extending  the  cultivation 
of  the  mule  in  Great  Britain  is  in  a  hiah  degree 

■ 

worthy  of  consideration.  Our  means  of  doing 
so  are  equal  to  those  of  any  country.  It  is  the 
larger  class  of  mules,  however,  that  would  pro- 
bably be  the  most  calculated  to  produce  national 
benefit  and  private  profit.  The  advantages  to 
be  derived  from  the  use  of  the  mule  in  labour 
might  be  more  considerable  than  many  who 
have  never  seen  the  animal  in  his  state  of  im- 
provement could  believe.  We  should  have  an 
animal  with   speed   superior  to  the 
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horse,  hardy,  free  from  innumerable  maladies 
to  which  the  horse  is  subject,  easily  maintain- 
ed, and  as  docile  to  the  yoke  as  any  animal 
used  in  labour.  It  is  an  error  to  believe  that 
the  mule  is  vicious  and  intractable  :  this  is  the 
result  of  defective  education  and  improper  usage, 
and  will  rarely  occur  when  the  animal  is  train- 
ed up  with  care,  as  he  should  always  be,  in  the 
manner  of  the  saddle-horse.  When  a  number 
of  horses  are  used  in  carriers'  wagons,  as  in 
England,  we  should  derive  this  advantage  from 
the  substitution  of  the  mule,  that  an  equal  num- 
ber of  mules  would  do  the  same  work  as  the 
larger  horses, — would  be  fed  at  considerably 
less  cost, — would  be  less  liable  to  accidents  and 
diseases,  especially  of  the  feet  and  limbs,  from 
which  the  mule  is  remarkably  exempt, — would 
continue  to  work  longer  without  fatigue,  and 
would  last  longer.  The  farmer,  too,  might  de- 
rive considerable  advantages  from  a  paitial  use 
of  the  mule,  He  would  certainly  find  him  able 
to  maintain  an  equal  pace  in  the  field  with  his 
other  working  cattle,  and  as  fit  for  every  labour 
of  the  farm.  As  an  animal  of  all  work  upon 
a  farm,  many  individuals  have  found  the  ad- 
vantage of  possessing  a  single  mule.  Although 
made  the  common  drudge,  subjected  to  irregu- 
lar labour,  harnessed  or  ridden  as  the  case  may 
require,  this,  the  worst-used  animal  on  the  farm, 
has  been  found  to  maintain  his  condition  with 
the  best,  and  at  less  expense  of  feeding.  In 
the  few  cases  in  the  country  where  mules  have 
heen  used  for  the  humbler  classes  of  carriages, 
as  taxed  carts,  common  gigs,  &c,  they  have 
been  found  to  endure  fatigue  and  careless  usage 
to  an  extent  which  no  horse  could  sustain  ;  and 
these  trials,  it  is  to  be  observed,  have  been 
usually  made  with  an  inferior  breed  of  mules, 
destitute  of  size,  strength,  and  good  breeding. 

The  ass  of  Africa,  it  has  been  said,  differs  in 
certain  characters  from  the  ass  of  the  saline 
deserts  of  Asia.  It  has  been  found  in  the  state 
of  subjugation  as  far  as  travellers  have  yet 
penetrated  to  the  north  of  the  line  :  but  at  length 
it  gives  place  to  another  creature  of  the  same 
tribe,  but  more  graceful  in  form,  more  beauti- 
ful in  colour,  not  inferior  to  the  wild  ass  in 
swiftness,  and  still  less  subject  to  the  influence 
of  man. 

The  Zebra,  the  Wild  Pard  of  the  colonists  of 
the  cape,  inhabits  the  mountains  of  Southern 
Africa,  extending  into  the  interior  to  an  un- 
known distance.  He  resembles  the  ass  in 
general  form,  but  is  more  compact,  graceful, 
and  symmetrical.  He  is  about  four  feet  in  height 
at  the  shoulder  ;  and  his  limbs  are  delicate,  and 
his  head  and  hoofs  finely  formed.  The  ground 
colour  of  his  fur  is  whitish,  but  the  whole  of 
his  body,  head,  and  limbs,  is  covered  with 
bright  black  or  brownish-black  bands,  placed 
wider  or  closer  together ;  those  on  the  upper 
part  of  the  body  connected  with  the  dorsal  line  ; 
those  in  the  face  terminating  in  the  bay  colour 
ed  nose.  His  ears  are  long  and  moveable, 
tipped  with  black,  with  streaks  beneath ;  his 
tail  is  dark,  and  tufted  at  the  extremity  ;  his 
mane  is  erect  and  bushy,  and  adorned  with 
alternate  bands  of  black  and  white ;  but  the 
zebra  seems  to  vary  in  size  and  colour  with 
place,  which  has  given  rise  to  the  conjecture, 
that  there  may  be  more  than  one  species.  This 
wild  and  elegant  creature  inhabits  the  moun- 


tains, but  descends  from  time  to  time  into  the; 
plains,  cheering  the  desert  with  his  graceful 
motions.    Like  all  the  Equine  tribe,  he  is  gre- 
garious, and  migrates  from  place  to  place  in 
troops.    He  differs  in  this  from  the  ass,  that  he 
does  not  tamely  resign  his  freedom.  Like! 
other  wild  animals,  indeed,  he  may  be  reduced! 
to  certain  degrees  of  subjection ;  but  he  rarely 
resigns  his  natural  indocility,  or  shows  that 
resignation  to  the  power  of  man  which  consti- ' 
tutes  domestication.    We  must  believe,  then, 
that  this  gay  and  beautiful  ass  is  not  destined 
to  administer  to  the  uses  and  enjoyments  of 
society,  by  submitting  himself  to  human  con- 
trol. 

The  Quagga  is  taller  than  the  zebra,  his 
height  at  the  withers  being  about  four  feet  and 
a-half.  His  body  is  more  round  than  that  of 
the  zebra ;  his  limbs  are  robust ;  and  his  arch- 
ing neck  is  surmounted  by  an  upright  mane, 
streaked  with  bands  of  brown.  His  ears,  of 
moderate  length,  are  marked  with  irregular 
bands,  and,  like  the  horse,  he  possesses  a  tail 
covered  with  long  hairs.  The  colour  of  the 
head,  the  neck,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  body, 
is  a  reddish-brown,  marked  with  dark  brown 
bands.  The  streaks  become  fainter  until  they 
are  lost  in  the  shoulder;  a  broad  dark  line  ex- 
tends along  the  back ;  the  brown  colour  of  the 
back  becomes  gradually  more  pale  towards  the 
lower  parts;  and  the  belly,  legs  and  tail,  are 
white. 

The  quagga  inhabits  the  plains  of  Southern 
Africa,  within  nearly  the  same  geographical 
limits  as  the  zebra,  and  extends  to  an  unknown 
distance  into  the  interior.  He  is  found  within 
the  territories  of  the  cape,  but  the  use  of  fire- 
arms has  thinned  his  numbers,  and  driven  him 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  settlers.  He  is  found 
in  the  interior  in  countless  herds,  spreading 
over  all  the  plains  where  water  and  herbage 
can  be  found.  He  is  hunted  for  fiis  flesh  by 
the  African  tribes. 

The  quagga  is  of  a  greatly  more  gentle  and 
pliant  temper  than  the  zebra,  and  he  has  some- 
times been  tamed  for  the  purposes  of  draught 
by  the  Dutch  inhabitants  of  the  Cape.  Sparr- 
man  saw  one  driven  through  the  streets  of 
Cape  Town,  in  a  team  with  five  horses.  An- 
other, which  had  been  taken  young,  was  so 
tame,  that  it  came  to  be  caressed  when  ap- 
proached. Many  years  ago,  a  pair  used  to  be 
seen  at  Hyde  Park,  in  the  gay  season,  attach- 
ed to  a  curricle,  and  as  subservient  to  the  rein 
as  well-trained  horses.  Thus,  this  beautiful 
and  agile  creature  is  capable  of  domestication, 
and  might  doubtless  be  applied  to  all  the  pur- 
poses for  which  the  horse  is  used,  in  the  wild 
and  arid  regions  which  he  inhabits.  Were 
not  Africa  peopled  by  human  beings  seemingly 
in  the  infancy  of  intellect,  we  might  wonder 
that  this  the  native  horse  of  Southern  Africa 
had  not  long  ere  now  been  subjected  to  domes- 
tication. It  is  more  surprising  that  the  Euro- 
pean inhabitants  of  the  Cape  Colony  should 
have  omitted  to  subdue  an  animal  so  easy  to 
be  obtained.  These  lethargic  colonists,  how- 
ever, have  manifested  equal  indifference  to  the 
other  means  by  which  their  intercourse  with 
one  another  might  be  facilitated.  They  have 
not  introduced  the  camel,  so  well  adapted  to  the 
long  journeyings  of  a  sandy  country  ;  nor  the 


mule,  which  would  doubtless  surpass  the  ox  for 
the  transporting  of  merchandise. 

The  Striped  Quagga,  the  Dauw,  or  Benti 
quagga  of  the  cape  colonists,  was  long  mistaken 
for  the  zebra,  until  it  was  distinguished  from 
it  by  Burchell,  from  whom  it  has  been  termed 
Equus  Burchellii.  He  is  about  the  height  of 
the  common  quagga,  but  less  robust  in  his  pro- 
portions. He  has  I  he  ears  comparatively  short, 
and  the  hair  of  the  tail  white  and  long;  and  his 
arching  neck  is  surmounted  by  an  upright 
mane,  about  five  inches  in  length,  streaked 
with  alternate  bands  of  black  and  w  hite.  The 
muzzle  is  black ;  the  general  colour  of  the 
head,  neck,  and  body,  is  a  light  sienna-brown, 
variously  streaked  with  black  and  deep  brown 
bands;  the  belly,  legs,  and  tail,  are  of  a  pure 
white. 

This  beautiful  creature  is  found  within  the 
territories  of  the  Cape,  but  chiefly  beyond  the 
Gariep  river,  where  it  is  seen  in  great  herds, 
stretching  over  boundless  plains.  It  extends  to 
an  unknown  distance,  probably  beyond  the 
line,  even  to  the  southern  mountains  of  Abys- 
sinia.  It  has  been  found  in  Congo,  with  a 
slight  difference  in  colour,  and  may  be  supposed 
to  vary  in  other  places  with  the  physical  state 
of  the  country  it  inhabits. 

The  zebras,  the  quaggas,  and  the  dauws, 
that  people  the  wild  regions  of  Southern  Africa, 
confound  the  imagination  with  their  numbers. 
Mingled  wiih  the  gnoos,  the  elands,  the  caamas, 
the  camelopards,  and  all  the  beautiful  species 
of  antelopes,  they  gladden  the  face  of  the  wil- 
derness, and  give  an  aspect  truly  African  to 
the  scene;  whilst  lions,  leopards,  hyenas,  jack- 
als, and  "other  feres,  restrain  their  numbers 
within  fitting  limits.  Captain  Harris,  in  his 
Account  of  the  Interior,  gives  vivid  portraitures 
of  the  mass  of  life  which  these  wild  scenes 
sometimes  present.  "On  the  morning  of  the 
9th  of  October,"  says  he,  "  when  the  wagons 
had_  started  on  their  way  to  the  Meristane 
river,  our  next  stage,  I  turned  off*  the  road  in 
pursuit  of  a  troop  of  brindled  gnoos,  and  pre- 
sently came  upon  another  which  was  joined  by 
a  third  still  larger,  and  then  by  a  vast  herd  of 
zebras,  and  again  by  more  gnoos,  with  sassa- 
bys  and  hartebeests,  pouring  down  from  every 
quarter,  until  the  landscape  literally  presented 
the  appearance  of  a  moving  mass  of  game. 
Their  incredible  numbers  so  impeded  their 
progress,  that  I  had  no  difficulty  in  closing 
with  them,  dismounting  as  opportunity  offered, 
firing  both  barrels  of  my  rifle  into  the  retreat- 
ing phalanx,  and  leaving  the  ground  strewed 
with  the  slain."  Again,  in  describing  his  fur- 
ther hunting  in  the  country  of  the  Meristane 
river, — "  We  soon  perceived  large  herds  of 
quaggas  and  brindled  gnoos,  which  continued 
to  join  each  other,  until  the  whole  place  seemed 
alive.  The  clatter  of  their  hoofs  was  perfectly 
astounding;  and  I  could  compare  it  to  nothing 
but  the  din  ofn  tremendous  charge  of  cavalry, 
or  the  rushing  of  a  mighty  tempest.  I  could 
not  estimate  the  accumulated  numbers  at  less 
than  15,000,  a  great  extent  of  country  actually 
chequered  black  and  white  with  their  tenure- 
gated  masses.  As  the  panic  caused  by  the 
report  of  our  rifles  extended,  clouds  of  dust 
hovered  over  them,  and  the  long  necks  of 
troops  of  ostriches  were  also  to  be  seen  tower- 
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ing  over  the  heads  of  their  less  gigantic  neigh- 
bours, and  sailing  past  with  astonishing  rapidity. 
Groups  of  purple  sassabys,  and  brilliant  red 
and  yellow  hartebeests,  likewise  lent  their  aid 
to  complete  the  picture."  "  The  savages  kept 
in  our  wake  dexterously  despatching  the  wound- 
ed gnoos,  by  a  touch  on  the  spine  with  the 
point  of  an  assagai,  and  instantly  covering  up 
the  carcasses  with  bushes  to  secure  them  from 
the  voracity  of  the  vultures,  which  hung  about 
us  like  specks  in  the  firmament,  and  descended 
with  the  velocity  of  lightning,  as  each  discharge 
of  our  artillery  gave  token  of  prey." 

Turning  from  these  scenes  of  life  to  the  ele- 
vated deserts  of  Central  Asia,  we  find  another 
great  region  of  the  horse,  consisting  of  mighty 
chains  of  wild  mountains,  and  boundless  plains, 
often  without  a  tree  or  a  bush  for  hundreds  of 
miles,  where  various  species  of  equidee  have 
been  able  to  preserve  themselves  in  the  state  of 
liberty  from  age  to  age.  Of  the  species  which 
inhabit  this  vast  wilderness,  now  mostly  com- 
prehended in  the  empires  of  Russia  and  China, 
one,  known  from  early  times,  is  the  wild  or 
Cappadocian  mule  of  the  Greeks,  the  Dziggi- 
thai  of  certain  Tartar  tribes,  the  Equus  Hemio- 
nus  of  modern  naturalists.  This  creature  was 
known  to  the  Greeks,  from  his  inhabiting  the 
deserts  of  Asia  Minor;  but  the  Greeks  scarcely 
distinguished  it  from  the  common  mule,  term- 
ing both  Hemionos  (Jqfuevot)  or  half  ass,  al- 
though some  of  them  knew  that  the  wild  mule 
was  fruitful,  while  the  hybrid  progeny  of  the 
horse  and  ass  was  barren.  The  hemionus, 
intermediate,  as  it  were,  between  the  asinine 
and  equine  groups,  has  a  wide  range  of  place, 
but  prevails  in  the  more  temperate  parts  of 
Central  Asia,  whence  he  extends  westward  to- 
ward the  confines  of  Europe,  eastward  to  China 
Proper,  and  southward  into  Caubul,  Beloochis- 
tan,  and  the  deserts  beyond  the  Indus.  His 
stature  is  that  of  the  mule,  but  he  is  more 
graceful  and  swift.  His  fur  is  of  a  bay  or 
fawn  colour,  long  in  winter,  but  smooth  and 
glossy  in  summer.  He  has  a  bushy  mane, 
-which  extends  from  the  nape  to  the  withers, 
and  his  tail  is  terminated  by  a  tuft  of  hair  about 
a  foot  in  length.  Like  the  horse  in  the  wild 
state,  he  lives  in  troops,  migrating  from  place 
to  place,  mainly  in  the  open  plain,  and  rarely 
approaching  the  forest.  The  animals  are  hunt- 
ed by  the  people  of  the  desert  for  their  skins 
and  flesh.  They  have  the  senses  of  sight  and 
.smell  in  exquisite  perfection,  and,  when  put  to 
flight,  they  dart  along  with  the  swiftness  of  the 
antelope.  They  can  be  tamed  when  taken 
young,  but  when  old  do  not  resign  their  natural 
wildness.  They  have  been  partially  domesti- 
cated, and  may  even  have  been  mixed  in  blood, 
in  early  times,  with  the  horses  and  asses  of 
certain  countries. 


Note. — At  page  322  of  last  number,  line  10  of  arti- 
cla  "The  Ass,"  for  individual  read  undivided.  In 
line  13,  for  Ltiuw  read  Dilute. 


is  spent,  the  body  half  suspended  by  the  el- 
bows, and  the  muscles  of  the  back  entirely  re- 
laxed, in  the  rocking  chair.  The  necessary 
consequence  is,  a  crooked  spine,  a  weak  back, 
a  high  pair  of  shoulders,  and  an  awkward 
manner  of  carrying  the  head — effects  perfectly 
incompatible  with  graceful  movements  of  any 
kind.  The  majority  of  labouring  men  carry 
the  head  and  shoulders  less  ungracefully  than 
the  majority  of  the  ladies,  merely  because  ex- 
ercise with  them  strengthens  the  back,  and  the 
deforming  rocking-chair  has  never  humped 
their  shoulders  and  pitched  forward  their  heads. 
—  Worcester  Spy- 

From  the  New  York  Evangelist. 

THE  BEQUEST. 

"  Come  unto  me  all  ye  that  are  weary  and  heavy  laden,  and 
I  will  give  you  rest." — Matt.  xi.  2tJ. 

Go  in  thy  deepest  grief- — 
Thou  weary  child  of  sorrow  and  distress, 
He  hath  a  heart  to  save,  a  power  to  bless, 

And  give  thee  full  relief. 

Thou  hast  not  shed  a  tear, 
Nor  breathed  a  sigh  of  suffering  care, 
A  groan  of  agony  in  thy  despair, 

He  did  not  know  and  hear. 

Forsaken  and  alone, 
In  the  dark  garden  at  the  midnight  hour, 
His  fainting  spirit  felt  a  wo,  whose  power 

To  us  is  afl  unknown. 

And  he  hath  meekly  borne 
The  miseries  that  daily  cross  our  path, 
Anil  turned  in  gentleness  away  from  wrath, 

And  bitterness  and  scorn. 

Now  from  His  sinless  home,  . 
He  calls  the  mourning  children  of  His  love — 
For,  to  the  sacred  rest  of  those  above, 

No  grief  can  ever  come. 

And  there  thy  weary  head, 
Thy  sadly-beating  heart,  shall  find  their  rest, 
And  with  His  own  beloved  compassion  blest, 

Thy  anguish  will  have  fled. 

Anil  over  thee  the  air 
Of  this  unkindly  world  shall  never  breathe ; 
The  strange  sad  mysteries  of  sin  and  death 
Will  never  enter  there. 


The  Yankee  Rocking  Chair. — A  writer  in 
the  Boston  Transcript,  condemns  the  general 
use  of  the  Rocking  chair  in  that  city.  He  at- 
tributes the  lack  of  graceful  molion,  and  par- 
ticularly a  graceful  walk  in  the  ladies,  to  that 
cause.    Nearly  half  a  young  lady's  indoor  life 


turned  him  aside  from  duty,  and  drawn  him 
into  the  ranks  of  his  former  opponents.  It  has 
purchased  from  him  his  independence,  and 
made  him  a  mere  sycophant.  It  has  blinded 
his  eyes  ;  so  that  in  what  he  once  condemned, 
he  now  sees  no  error,  and  can  even  praise  and 
justify  what  in  the  exercise  of  liberty,  he  pro- 
nounced to  be  wrong.] 


The  Poiuer  of  Gold. — The  following  pas- 
sage occurs  in  a  recent  work.  "'  Gold,'  says 
Shelby  'is  the  rich  man's  sword.'  And  most 
wickedly  at  times,  will  hoary-headed  men,  with 
blood  as  cold  and  thin  as  water  in  their  veins, 
hack  and  slash  with  it.  They  know  the  grim, 
palsied  warriors,  how  the  weapon  will  cut 
heart-strings — they  know  what  wounds  it  will 
inflict ;  but  then  the  wounds  will  bleed  inward- 
ly ;  there  is  no  outward  and  visible  hurt  to  call 
on  the  coroner,  and  so  the  victim  may  die,  and 
show,  as  gossips  have  it,  a  very  handsome 
corpse,  whilst  homicidal  avarice,  with  no  drop 
of  outward  gore  upon  his  hands — no  spots  seen 
by  the  world's  naked  eye — mixes  in  the  world, 
a  very  respectable  old  gentleman  ;  a  man  who 
has  a  file  of  receipts  to  show  for  every  thing  ; 
a  man  who  never  did  owe  a  shilling ;  and  above 
all,  a  man  who  takes  all  the  gold  he  gets  as 
nothing  more  than  a  proper  payment  lor  his 
exceeding  respectability.  He  is  a  pattern 
man  ;  and  for  such  men  the  cloud  rains  manna  ; 
only  in  these  days  the  shower  comes  down  in 
gold." 

[Gold  has  stopped  many  a  one  from  speak- 
ing the  truth  to  his  neighbour  or  his  friend — 


Picture  of  War,  by  Dr.  Rush. — A  corres- 
pondent of  the  Journal  of  Commerce,  writing 
from  Washington,  calls  to  mind  the  well 
known  sentiments  of  the  late  Dr.  Rush  on  the 
subject  of  war : 

The  growth  of  a  military  spirit  in  this  coun- 
try, is  infinitely  to  be  deprecated.  Dr.  Rush 
regretted  the  total  silence  of  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution on  the  subject  of  an  office  for  promot- 
ing and  preserving  perpetual  peace  in  out 
country. 

After  exhibiting  the  outlines  of  such  a  Peace 
office,  the  Doctor  adds,  "  Let  the  following  sen- 
tence be  inscribed  in  letters  of  gold,  over  the 
doors  of  every  State  and  Court  House  in  the 
United  States  :  '  The  Son  of  man  came  not  into 
the  world  to  destroy  men's  lives,  but  to  save 
them.'  " 

And  to  affect  the  minds  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  with  a  sense  of  the  blessings  of 
peace  as  contrasted  with  the  evils  of  war,  the 
Doctor  proposed  the  following  inscriptions  to 
be  painted  on  a  sign  over  the  door  of  the  War 
Office : 

1.  An  office  for  butchering  the  human  spe- 
cies. 

2.  A  widow  and  orphan-making  office. 

3.  A  broken-bone  making  office. 

4.  A  wooden-leg  making  office. 

5.  An  office  for  creating  private  and  public 
vices. 

6.  An  office  for  creating  speculators,  stock- 
jobbers and  bankrupts. 

7.  An  office  for  creating  famine. 

8.  An  office  for.  creating  political  diseases. 

9.  An  office  for  creating  poverty,  and  the 
destruction  of  liberty  and  national  happiness. 

Eruptions  of  Heel  a. — Letters  from  Iceland, 
received  at  Copenhagen,  state  that  a  great  inju- 
ry has  befallen  that  country,  in  consequence  of 
the  present  eruptions  of  Heel  a  ;  a  fatal  malady 
having  attacked  the  cattle  from  eaiing  herbage 
which  had  been  covered  with  the  volcanic 
ashes.  -The  eruption  was  extremely  violent. 
The  flames  which  issued  from  the  three  great 
craters  attained  a  height  of  14,400  feet ;  and 
their  breadth  exceeded  the  greatest  breadth  of 
the  river  Picersen,  the  most  considerable  river 
in  Iceland.  The  lava  had  already  formed  lofty 
mountains  ;  and  amongst  the  masses  of  pumice 
stone  vomited  by  the  volcano,  and  which  have 
been  found  at  a  distance  of  three-fourths  of  a 
mile,  there  were  some  which  weighed  half  a 
ton.  By  the  eruption  of  Hecla,  the  enormous 
quantities  of  snow  and  ice  which  had  accumu- 
lated for  several  years  on  the  sides  of  that 
mountain  have  melted,  and  partly  fallen  into 
the  river  Rangen,  which  has  overflowed  its 
banks  several  times. — Foreign  paper. 
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Grahaiiic's  Colonial  History. 

(Continued  from  page  H30.) 
DOWNFALL  OF  THE  PRAYING  INDIANS. 

We  will  begin  to-day  with  Grahame's  solu- 
tion of  the  downfall  of  those  civilized  Indian 
communities  which  had  been  established  mainly 
by  the  faithful  labour  of  John  Eliot. 

"  Among  the  various  difficulties  that  obstruct- 
ed the  improvements  which  the  missionaries 
attempted  to  introduce  into  the  temporal  condi- 
tion of  the  Indians,  it  was  found  that  the  human 
constitution  had  been  greatly  deteriorated  by 
ages  of  savage  life.  Unacquainted  with  mode- 
ration, and  accustomed  to  vibrate  between  in- 
tense toil  and  sluggish  supineness,  the  Indians 
at  once  relished  indolence,  and  loathed  the  even 
tenor  of  tranquil  exertion.  Habits  of  alternate 
sloth  and  activity,  indulged  from  generation  to 
generation,  seemed  to  have  gradually  imparted 
a  character  or  bias  to  their  animal  faculties, 
scarcely  less  fixed  and  inveterate  than  the  de- 
praved hue  of  the  negro  body,  and  to  have 
deeply  impaired  the  capacity  of  continuous 
application.  In  every  employment  that  de- 
manded steady  labour,  the  Indians  were  found 
unequal  to  the  Europeans.  The  first  mission- 
aries and  their  immediate  successors  sustained 
this  discouragement  without  shrinking,  and  ani- 
mated their  converts  to  resist  or  endure  it.  But 
at  a  later  period,  when  it  appeared  that  the 
taint  which  the  Indian  constitution  had  received 
continued  to  be  propagated  among  descendants 
educated  in  habits  widely  different  from  those 
of  their  forefathers,  many  persons  began  too 
hastily  to  apprehend  that  the  imperfection  was 
incurable;  and  missionary  ardour  was  abated 
by  the  very  circumstance  that  most  strongly 
solicited  its  revival  and  enlargement.  In  con- 
currence with  this  cause  of  decline,  the  ardent 
gratitude  awakened  in  the  first  converts  was 
chilled  in  its  transmission  to  succeeding  gene- 
rations;  and  the  consequence  unhappily  was, 
that  a  considerable  abatement  ensued  of  the! 
piety,  morality,  and  industry  of  the  Indian 
communities  that  had  been  reclaimed  from  sav- 
age life.  The  members  of  these  communities 
were  depressed  by  many  mortifying  circum- 
stances incident  to  their  condition,  being  ex- 
posed to  the  aversion  and  contempt  of  the  mass 
of  their  race,  from  which  they  were  socially 


cut  off,  though  still  visibly  allied  to  it.  by  their 
colour  ;  while  from  the  same  colour  and  other 
qualities,  even  when  kindly  treated,  they  were 
regarded  with  little  respect  by  the  generality 
of  the  white  colonists,  who  considered  them 
rather  as  children  and  inferiors  than  as  men 


tian  enterprise  among  the  natives,  and  filled  the 
hearts  of  its  ardent  friends  with  that  distress, 
which  the  good  feel,  when  the  anticipations  of 
pious  benevolence  are  defeated." 

"The  English  soon  began  to  regard  [the 
converts]  with  stern  suspicion  and  angry  ap- 


and  equals.    Yet  the  missionary  work  was  '  prehension.    There  was  little  or  no  confidence 


never  entirely  abandoned,  nor  its  visible  fruits 
suffered  wholly  to  disappear." 

Let  us  now  put  together  the  causes  which, 
according  to  this  remarkable  writer,  under- 
mined the  foundation  of  Eliot's  noble  edifice. 
Discouragement  produced  by  the  inveterate 
taint  of  the  Indian  constitution, — the  ingrati- 
tude of  the  converted  Indians, — the  contempt 
of  ^he  unconverted,  and  the  disrespect  of  the 
whites.  He  appears  totally  unconscious  of  any 
more  powerful  cause.  He  gives  not  the  slight- 
est hint  of  any  actively  untoward  influence 
exerted  by  the  white  man.    He  goes  no  farther 


in  their  fidelity.  It  was  believed,  that  they 
would,  at  any  moment,  by  craft  or  open  alli- 
ance, render  all  the  assistance  in  their  power 
to  the  hostile  Indians.  This  became  the  popu- 
lar sentiment ;  and  under  its  influence  Eliot'6 
hapless  converts  suffered  the  harshest  injustice. 
It  was  their  hard  fate  to  have  the  goodwill  of 
neither  party  in  the  war;  to  be  treated  by 
Philip  as  allies  of  the  English,  and  to  be  sharp- 
ly  suspected  by  the  English  of  a  secret  but 
determined  leaning  towards  Philip." 

"Under  intense  alarm,  men  are  apt  to  lose 
sight  of  the  distinction  between  justice  and  iii- 


in  that  particular,  than  to  intimate  an  abate- 1  justice,  between  right  and  wrong.  The  people 
ment  of  missionary  ardour  and  a  want  of  in  general,  perhaps,  were  but  little  acquainted 
respectful  feeling, — only  negative  influences,  with  the  Praying  Indians;  and  if  they  had 


The  efficient  causes  lay  exclusively  within  the 
impracticable  temperament  of  the  Indians  them- 
selves. 

One  can  hardly  refrain  from  exclaiming,  at 
every  line  of  this  recital,  "  False,  false,  utterly 
false!"  But  we  may  leave  angry  epithets  and 
hard  names  for  use  when  facts  shall  fail  us. 
A  very  few  pertinent  facts  are  better  than  a 
whole  host  of  invectives.  •  Yet  one  cannot  but 
feel  grieved,  that  the  name  of  the  Author  of  all 
truth,  which  was  so  solemnly  invoked  at  the 
opening  of  this  work,  should  have  indeed  been 
taken  in  vain. 

Let  us  proceed  to  the  facts ;  Convers  Fran- 
cis shall  furnish  them. 

"The  work  of  planting  Christianity  among 
the  Indians  had  reached  its  highest  state  of 
prosperity.  It  had  received  its  leading  impulse 
from  the  hands  of  one  devoted  individual.  From 
humble  beginnings,  through  difficulties  and  dis- 
couragements, it  had,  for  nearly  thirty  years, 
gradually  gained  strength  and  found  favour, 
till  he  who  made  his  first  doubtful  and  ujmost 
hopeless  visit  to  the  wigwams  of  Nonantum, 
could  range  'over  a  wide  region,  or  send  his 
thoughts  to  far  distant  hills  and  forests,  with 
the  cheering  consciousness,  that  God  had  bless- 
ed hisJtoit,  and  that  fountains  of  life  were  opened 
to  refresh  the  waste  places.  It  was  to  the  aged 
apostle  a  season  of  such  happiness,  as  is  only 
known  to  the  heart  that  gives  itself  up,  as  an 
offering  on  the  altar  ot'a  righteous  cause.  But 
the  scene  was  to  be  changed.  It  is  a  melan- 
choly thought,  that  the  close  of  this  good  man's 
life  should  have  been  saddened  by  seeing  his 
long  cherished  hopes  overcast  with  a  cloud  of 
discouragement.  Philip's  war,  which  spread 
such  terror  and  devastation  through  some  parts 
of  New  England,  smote  heavily  upon  the  Chris- 


been,  they  might  easily  believe  that  their  adop. 
tion  of  the  Christian  religion  would  not  effec- 
tually repress  the  impulse  to  return,  in  the 
hour  of  warlike  excitement,  to  their  brethren  of 
the  woods,  from  whom  they  had  been  separa- 
ted only  by  the  slender  line  of_an  imperfect 
civilization.  These  men  had  also  been  among 
the  English  ;  and,  knowing  their  habits  and 
their  force,  might  be  the  more  dangerous,  should 
they  go  over  to  the  enemy.  Besides,  suspicion, 
which  under  any  circumstances  would  be  likely 
to  turn  a  watchful  and  keen  eye  upon  them, 
was  inflamed  by  the  fact,  that  some  did  leave 
their  settlements,  and  «join  the  arms  of  Philip, 
though  by  far  the  greater  part  were  true  to  the 
English  interest.  These  circumstances,  while 
they  do  not  justify,  may  account  for  that  blind 
excitement,  which  would  not  stop  to  separate 
between  the  innocent  and  the  guilty,  but  in- 
volved all  the  Praying  Indians  in  one  common 
proscription." 

In  1(>75,  three  Christian  Indians  accompa- 
nied an  expedition  to  the  Nipmuck  country, 
"  as  guides  and  interpreters,  and  so  faithfully 
performed  their  duties,  that  the  most  ample 
testimony  to  their  good  conduct  was  given  by 
the  commanding  officers.;"  Yet  they  were 
treated  so  harshly,  "  as*  Gookin  affirms,  'that 
they  were  in  a  manner  constrained  to  fall  off 
to  the  enemy.'  One  of  them  was  killed," — 
"the  other  taken  prisoner,  sold  as  a  slave  in 
Boston,  and  sent  to  Jamaica.  By  the  earnest 
intercession  of  Eliot,  he  was  brought  back,  but 
still  held  in  slavery.  His  wife  and  his  two 
children,  who  were  ulso  in  captivity,  were 
redeemed  by  Eliot." 

The  same  year,  "  a  number  of  Christian 
Indians  at  Marlborough  were  seized  and  sent 
to  Boston  for  trial,  on  the  charge  of  having 
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been  concerned  in  the  murder  of  several  per- 
sons at  Lancaster.  The  accusation  was  ground- 
less, and  the  whole  affair  was  believed  to  have 
been  a  malicious  proceeding.  During  the  trial, 
Eliot  and  Gookin  made  every  effort  in  their 
power  to  save  these  men  from  being  sacrificed 
to  popular  fury,  and  thereby  brought  upon 
themselves  the  indignation  of  those,  whose  pas- 
sions had  heated  them  into  a  thirst  for  the 
blood  of  the  Indians,  The  venerable  evange- 
list and  the  faithful  magistrate  were  reviled, 
and  subjected  to  the  most  injurious  suspicions." 

"  In  consequence  of  the  prevalent  excite- 
ment, the  court  passed  an  order,  that  the  Indi- 
ans at  Natick  should  be  forthwith  removed  to 
Deer  Island,  having  first  obtained  the  consent 
of  the  owner  of  that  island.  Captain  Thomas 
Prentiss,  with  a  party  of  horse,  was  appointed 
to  superintend  their  removal.  He  took  a  few 
men  to  assist,  and  five  or  six  carts  to  carry 
away  such  commodities  as  would  be  indispen- 
sable for  the  Indians.  When  he  arrived  at 
Natick,  and  made  known  to  them  the  pleasure 
of  the  court,  they  sadly  but  quietly  submitted, 
and  were  soon  ready  to  follow  him.  Their 
number  was  about  two  hundred,  including  men, 
women,  and  children.  They  were  ordered  to 
a  place  called  The  Pines  on  Charles  River, 
two  miles  above  Cambridge,  where  boals  were 
to  be  in  readiness  to  take  them  to  the  island. 
At  this  place,  their  spiritual  father  and  ever- 
faithful  friend,  Mr.  Eliot,  met  them,  to  say  a 
few  kind  and  consoling  words  before  they  em- 
barked. The  whole  company  present  were 
deeply  affected  to  see  the  quiet  resignation  '  of 
the  poor  souls,  encouraging  and  exhorting  one 
another  with  prayers  and  tears.' 

"The  slightest  occurrence  was  enough  to 
kindle  the  passions  of  the  English  into  outrage. 
A  barn  in  Chelmsford,  full  of  hay  and  grain, 
was  burnt  to  the  ground.  This  was  afterwards 
discovered  to  have  been  done  by  some  skulking 
Indians  of  Wamesit,  and  in  the  heat  of  resent- 
ment, without  further  inquiry,  they  determined 
on  revenge.  F'ourteen  men  from  Chelmsford  went 
with  arms  to  their  wigwams,  and  called  them 
to  come  out.  When  they,  suspecting  no  harm, 
appeared,  two  of  the  men  fired  upon  them. 
One  lad  was  killed,  and  five  women  and  chil- 
dren were  wounded.  The  murderers  were  soon 
arrested  and  brought  to  trial,  but  were  acquit- 
ed  by  a  jury  acting  under  the  influence  of  the 
popular  exasperation.  The  Wamesit  Indians 
were  so  frightened  by  this  brutal  assault,  that 
most  of  them  fled  from  their  settlement  far  into 
the  forests,  and"  remained  there  a  long  time 
exposed  to  cold  and  hunger.  '  We  are  sorry,' 
said  they,  '  that  the  English  have  driven  us 
from  our  praying  to  God,  and  from  our  teacher. 
"We  did  begin  to  understand  a  little  of  praying 
to  God.' " 

The  Christian  Indians  from  Punkapog,  on 
some  slight  pretence,  were  removed  to  Deer 
Island,  as  others  had  been  from  various  places. 
The  whole  number  of  those  now  collected  there 
amounted  to  about  five  hundred.  They  were 
necessarily  exposed  to  much  suffering.  Gookin, 
Eliot,  and  others  visited  them  several  times  to 
cheer  them  under  their  trials.  They  found 
these  objects  of  their  benevolent  care  uniformly 
patient  and  humble,  never  disposed  to  murmur 
at  the  treatment  they  had  received,  and  exhibit- 


ing in  their  whole  temper  much  of  the  spirit  of  ' 
practical  Christianity. 

"  Wherever  the  Christian  Indians  were  found, 
they  seem  to  have  been  considered  as  fair  prey 
by  the  English  soldiers." — It  would  exceed  the 
limits  of  this  paper  to  go  into  particulars. 

In  1676,  the  General  Court  permitted  the 
removal  of  the  Indians  to  Cambridge,  provided 
it  were  done  "  without  any  expense  to  the  co- 
lony." "  Here  they  found  a  convenient  place 
for  fishing.  Many  of  them  were  very  ill,  some 
dangerously  so,  at  the  time  of  their  removal." 

At  the  close  of  the  war,  the  survivors  were 
allowed  to  return  to  their  settlements,  but,  says 
Francis,  "  a  disastrous  blow  had  been  inflicted 
on  the  progress  of  Christianity  among  the  In- 
dians, from  which  it  never  entirely  recovered. 
Many  of  their  villages  were  broken  up  ;  and  a 
feeling  of  discouragement  weakened  those  that 
remained. 

"The  effects  of  Philip's  war  unhappily  Oc- 
curred at  a  time,  when  the  civil  and  religious 
improvements  among  the  Praying  Indians  were 
new,  and,  being  at  best  but  feebly  established, 
were  ill  prepared  for  such  a  shock.  If  the 
sense  of  wrong  did  not  rankle  in  the  mindj  of 
the  natives,  they  must  at  least  have  felt,  that, 
in  case  of  any  emergency,  they  were  powerless 
and  insecure;  and  if  the  pointed  remark  of  Ta- 
citus, that  it  is  the  disposition  Of  mankind  to 
hate  those  whom  they  have  injured,  be  as  true 
as  it  is  sad,  many  of  the  Massachusetts  people 
could  entertain  but  little  kindness  for  their  fellow 
men  of  the  woods." 

Eliot  did  not  very  long  survive  this  sorrowful 
state  of  things.  He  had  seen  the  deep  wound 
inflicted  upon  the  object  of  his  fondest  hopes, 
witnessed  with  grief  its  consequent  decline,  and 
could  not  but  forbode  its  fatal  result.  "  His 
last  remembrances  lingered  sadly  among  those 
to  whom  he  had  given  so  much  of  his  strength 
and  life.  '  There  is"  a  cloud,'  he  said,  '  a  dark 
cloud  upon  the  work  of  the  gospel  among  the 
poor  Indians.  The  Lord  revive  and  prosper 
that  work,  and  grant  it  may  live  when  1  am 
dead.' "  These  words  were  pronounced  upon 
his  death-bed.  He  does  not  appear  to  the  end 
of  his  days  to  have  discovered  that  incurable 
taint,  ingratitude  and  spirit  of  apostacy,  which, 
according  to  Grahame,  led  to  the  downfall  of 
the  Indian  communities. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Rattlesnakes  and  their  Uses  in  Ameriea. 

The  Rattlesnake  is  understood  at  present  to 
belong  peculiarly  to  the  continent  of  America  ; 
from  whence  occasionally  it  is  imported,  (for 
exhibitions,  &c.)  into  this  and  several  other 
European  countries.  From  the  poisonous  na- 
ture of  its  bite,  it  is  held  in  abhorrence  *above 
all  the  other  species  of  snakes  common  to 
North  America.  There  are,  however,  vast 
regions  of  that  country  where  rattlesnakes  are 
never  seen  ;  so  that  this  reptile,  like  noxious 
ones  of  other  parts  of  the  world,  has  its  pecu- 
culiar  haunts  and  local  partialities.  At  the 
present  day  serious  accidents  arising  from  the 
bite  of  the  rattlesnake  are  comparatively  few 
indeed,  when  we  consider  the  great  increase  of 
population  and  extentionof settlement  in  districts 
of  country  where  these  reptiles  most  abound. 


Since  they  have  many  enemies  and  but  few 
friends,  there  is  hardly  an  instance  of  a  per- 
son having  been  bitten  by  a  rattlesnake  that 
does  not  find  its  way  into  some  local  newspa- 
per ;  the  paragraphs  afterwards  (probably 
much  exaggerated)  going  the  whole  round  of 
the  public  press  of  the  country  ;  for  the  Amer- 
icans, like  some  other  people,  are  extremely 
partial  to  the  perusal  of  improbable,  marvel- 
lous, and  horrible  narratives. 

The  wilderness  in  its  natural  state  is  usually 
spoken  of  according  to  the  kind  of  timber  it 
produces;  Hence  there  are  sections  of  coun- 
try that  receive  the  appellations  of  "  oaklands," 
"  pine-lands,"  "  beech-lands,"  ccc.  There  are 
also  two  sorts  of  prairies,  or  meadow-lands — 
the  upland  and  alluvial  prairies.  The  former 
of  these,  in  the  western  regions  of  the  United 
States,  consists  of  extensive  plains,  destitute  or  J 
nearly  so,  of  every  sort  of  timber  ;  while  the  I 
latter  are,  as  the  name  implies,  sections  of 
meadow-land  along  the  river  valleys,  some- 
times partially  wooded,  but  for  ;he  most  part 
covered  with  tall  wild  grass.  Having  made 
these  remarks,  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to 
state  generally  that  rattlesnakes  are  very  rare- 
ly found  in  the  "beech"  or  "  green"  woods — 
woods  where  beech,  maple,  ash,  and  birch 
timber  predominate,  but  are  the  most  numer- 
ous on  the  dry  and  arid  ridges  of  hills  many  of 
which- are  designated  "  oak  barrens."  In  the 
sandy  soils,  where  pine  timber  generally 
abounds,  these  reptiles  are  exceedingly  scarce ; 
and  excepting  some  sections  of  the  upland 
prairies  and  the  "  river-hills," r  very  few  of 
them  inhabit  the  wilderness  of  the  "  Far  West." 

In  my  many  and  long  rambles  in  various 
parts  of  the  country  I  am  not  aware  that  I  ever 
ran  any  great  risk  of  being  bitten  by  one  of 
these  much  dreaded  snakes.  I  have  been 
somewhat  startled  occasionally,  it  is  true,  on 
seeing  them  stealing  away  through  the  bushes 
and  wild  grass  adjoining  the  path  I  have  been 
pursuing ;  and  in  a  few  instances  I  must  ac- 
knowledge having  been  a  little  alarmed  on 
hearing  them  rattle  the  scales  of  their  tails, 
thereby  warning  me  to  be  on  the  "  look  out." 
Amongst  persons  the  best  capable  of  judging 
(because  the  most  familiar  with  this  matter)  I 
believe  there  is  no  difference  of  opinion  regard- 
ing this  point,  namely,  that  they  always  en- 
deavour to  escape  from  the  presence  of  man  ; 
but  when  they  find  retreat  impracticable  they 
then  spring  their  rattles  as  a  warning  that 
they  are  prepared  to  act  upon  the  principle  of 
self-preservation  ;  the  first  aggressors,  1  believe, 
they  never  are. 

The  Indian  tribes  possess  different  antidotes 
against  the  bite  of  the  rattlesake,  as  also  the 
bite  or  sting  of  other  poisonous  reptiles  and 
insects;  so  that  although  they  possessed  no 
knowledge  of  medicine  as  a  science  when  the 
country  was  first  settled  by  Europeans,  yet  it 
seems  that  they  had  providentially  become  ac- 
quainted with  many  of  the  valuable  secrets  of 
nature.  The  secrets  obtained  from  the  Indians 
in  addition  to  the  modern  discoveries  in  medi- 
cal science,  tend  in  a  great  manner  to  allay 
those  apprehensions  which  once  were  enter- 
tained against  the  still  obnoxious  but  less 
dreaded  rattlesnake. 

The  first  time  I  visited  the  banks  of  the 
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Mississippi  river,  in  the  decline  of  a  serene 
utumnal  day,  my  guide,  an  old  Canadian 
hunter  of  French  extraction,  conducted  tne  to 
an  indifferent-looking  house,  self-styled  a  tav- 
ern, in  the  (then)  small  town  of  Kaskaskia,  but 
even  then  the  principal  place  on  the  almost  un- 
inhabited banks  of  that  part  of  the  Mississippi. 
I.  happened,  however,  not  to  be  the  only  travel- 
ler in  so  remole  a  place,  for  I  soon  learned  that 
a  party  of  four  or  five  individuals  were  to  pass 
the  night  there.  This  party  had  been  engaged 
on  an  exploring  expedition  up  the  Missouri 
river,  who^  having  ascended  that  river  to  a 
certain  point,  had  travelled  across  the  country 
separating  those  two  rival  rivers,  atid  were  now 
on  their  way  back  to  some  of  the  new  settle- 
ments (with  which  they  were  connected)  on 
the  waters  of  the  Ohio.  I  was  well  pleased 
on  finding  that  there  were  other  travellers  be- 
sides myself  so  distant  from  the  haunts  of  so- 
ciety and  civilization,  and  [  presently  found 
myself  on  familiar  terms  with  this  party.  Af? 
ter  a  brief  interview  they  politely  invited  me  to 
partake  of  the  supper  they  had  already  be- 
spoken ;  informing  me  at  the  same  time  that 
they  considered  themselves  peculiarly  fortunate 
in  having  procured  an  excellent  dish — in  fact 
a  great  delicacy — in  a  place  where  they  had 
expected  to  meet  with  but  indifferent  fare. 
What  this  "great  delicacy"  was  they  did  not 
attempt  to  explain  ;  and  having  without  hesita- 
tion accepted  of  their  invitation,  I  felt  no  incli- 
nation to  make  any  further  inquiries.  When 
the  hour  of  supper  arrived,  the  principal  dish 
and  indeed  almost  the  only  one  upon  the  table, 
appeared  to  me  to  be  a  dish  of  good  sized  eels, 
fried.  I,  being  the  guest  of  my  new  acquain- 
tances, had  the  honour  of  being  first  served 
with  a  plate  of  what  the  person  who  presided 
called  "  Musical  Jack."  Musical  Jack,  thought 
I,  is  some  species  of  eel  peculiar  to  the  Missis- 
sippi and  its  tributary  waters  ;  and  taking  it 
for  granted  that  it  was  "  all  right,"  I  forthwith 
began  to  -ply  my  knife  and  fork.  "  Stop," 
said  the  individual  who  sat  at  the  bottom  of  the 
table  before  I  had  swallowed  two  month fuls  ; 
"  you,  sir,  have  no  idea,  I  presume,  what  you 
are  eating  ;  and  since  you  are  our  guest  for 
the  time  being,  I  think  it  but  right  that  you 
should  have  no  cause  hereafter  to  consider 
yourself  imposed  upon.  The  dish  before  you, 
which  we  familiarly  call  '  Musical  Jack,'  is 
composed  of  rattlesnakes,  which  the  hunter 
who  accompanies  us  in  our  tour  of  exploration 
was  so  fortunate  as  to  procure  for  us  this  after- 
noon. It  is  far  from  the  first  time  thatw  have 
fared  thus  ;  and  although  our  own  hunter  skin- 
ned, decapitated,  and  dressed  the  creatures,  it 
was  only  through  dint  of  coaxing  that  our  host- 
ess was  prevailed  upon  to  lend  her  frying-pan 
to  '  so  vile  a  purpose.'  "  Although  curiosity  had 
on  many  occasions  prompted  me  to  taste 
"  strange  and  unsavoury  dishes,"  I  must  con- 
fess that  never  before  did  I  feel  such  a  loathing 
and  disgust  as  I  did  towards  the  "  victuals" 
before  me.  I  was  scarcely  able  to  listen  to 
the  conclusion  of  this  short  address  ere  I  found 
it  prudent  to  hurry  out  of  the  room ;  nor  did  I 
return  until  supper  was  over,  and  "  Musical 
Jack"  had  either  been  devoured  or  dismissed 
their  presence.  As  far  as  I  recollect  the  cir- 
cumstance, there  was  nothing  peculiar  or  dis- 


agreeable in  the  flavour  of  the  small  quantity  I 
ate;  and  when  the  subject  was  calmly  discuss- 
ed on  the  following  day,  one  of  the  party 
assured  me  that  he  was  really  partial  to  the 
meat  of  the  rattlesnake,  all  hough  some  of  the 
other  members  of  his  party  had  not  been  fully 
able  to  conquer  their  early  conceived  antipathies 
towards  this  snake,  but  thai  during  their  long 
journey  they  had  been  occasionally  prevailed 
upon  to  make  trial  of  a  small  quantity  of  the 
flesh,  and  were  willing  to  own  that  had  they 
been  ignorant  of  its  real  nature,  they  believed 
that  they  should  have  pronounced  it  of  a  quality 
passably  good.  Ever  afterwards  in  my  visits 
to  Kaskaskia  I  narrowly  examined  every  dish 
of  a  dubious  character  that  was  placed  before 
me,  in  order  to  salisfy  myself  that  it  was  not 
"  Musical  Jack"  under  some  new  form  and 
aspect. — Penny  Magazine. 


Description  of  Cabool. 

Cabool  is  a  most  bustling  and  populous  city. 
Such  is  the  noise  in  the  afternoon  that  in  the 
streets  one  cannot  make  an  attendant  hear. 
The  great  bazaar,  or  "  Chouchut,"  is  an  ele- 
gant arcade,  nearly  six  hundred  feet  long,  and 
about  thirty  broad  :  it  is  divided  into  four  equal 
parts.  Its  roof  is  painted  ;  and  over  the  shops 
are  the  houses  of  some  of  the  citizens.  The 
plan  is  judicious  ;  but  it  has  been  left  unfinish- 
ed ;  and  the  fountains  and  cisterns,  that  formed 
a  part  of  it,  lie  negJecled.  Still  there  are  few 
such  bazaars  in  the  East ;  and  one  wonders 
at  the  silks,  cloths,  and  goods  which  are 
arrayed  under  its  piazzas.  In  the  evening 
it  presents  a  very  interesting  sight :  each  shop 
is  lighted  up  by  a  lamp  suspended  jn  front, 
which  gives  the  city  an  appearance  of  being 
illuminated.  The  number  of  shops  for  the  sale 
of  dried  fruit  is  remarkable  and  their  arrange- 
ment tasteful.  In  May,  one  may  purchase  the 
grapes,  pears,  apples,  quinces,  and  even  the 
melons  of  the  bygone  season, — then  ten  months 
old.  There  are  poulterers'  shops,  at  which 
snipes,  ducks,  partridges,  and  plovers,  with 
other  game,  may  be  purchased.  The  shops  of 
the  shoemakers  and  hardware  retailers  are  also 
arranged  with  singular  neatness.  Every  trade 
has  its  separate  bazaar  and  all  of  them  seem 
busy.  There  are  booksellers  and  venders  of 
paper,  much  of  which  is  Russian  and  of  a  blue 
colour.  The  month  of  May  is  the  season  of 
the  "  falodeh,"  which  is  a  white  jelly  strained 
from  wheat,  and  drunk  with  Sherbet  and  snow. 
The  people  are  very  fond  of  it,  and  the  shop- 
keepers in  all  parts  of  the  town  seem  constant- 
ly at  work  with  their  customers.  A  pillar  of 
snow  stands  on  one  side  of  thern,  and  a  foun- 
taint  plays  near  it,  which  gives  these  places  a 
cool  and  clean  appearance.  Around  the  bakers' 
shops  crowds  of  people  may  be  seen  waiting 
for  their  bread.  I  observed  that  they  baked  it 
by  plastering  it  to  the  sides  of  the  oven.  Ca- 
bool is  famed  for  its  kabobs,  or  cooked  meats, 
which  are  in  great  request  :  few  cook  at  home 
'•  Rhuwash"  was  the  dainty  of  the  May  season 
in  Cabool.  It  is  merely  blanched  rhubarb, 
which  is  reared  under  a  careful  protection  from 
the  sun,  and  grows  up  rankly  under  the  hills 
in  the  neighbourhood.  Its  flavour  is  delicious. 
"  Shabash  rhuwash  !    Bravo  rhuwash  !"  is  the 


cry  in  the  streets  ;  and  every  body  buys  it. 
In  the  most  crowded  parts  of  the  city  there  are 
story-tellers  amusing  the  idlers,  or  dervisea 
proclaiming  the  glories  and  deeds  of  the  pro- 
phets. If  a  baker  makes  his  appearance  before 
these  worthies,  they  demand  a  cake  in  the 
name  of  some  prophet ;  and,  to  judge  by  the 
number  who  follow  their  occupation,  it  must  be 
a  profitable  one.  There  are  no  wheeled  car- 
riages in  Cabool  :  the  streets  are  not  very  nar- 
row ;  they  are  kept  in  a  good  state  during  dry 
weather,  and  are  intersected  by  small  covered 
aqueducts  of  clean  water,  which  is  a  great  con- 
venience to  the  people.  We  passed  along  them 
without  observation,  and  even  without  an  at- 
tendant. To  me  the  appearance  of  the  people 
was  more  novel  than  the  bazaars.  They  saun- 
tered about,  dressed  in  sheep-skin  cloaks,  and 
seemed  huge  from  the  quantity  of  clothes  thev 
wore.  All  the  children  have  chubby  red 
cheeks,  which  I  at  first  took  for  an  artificial 
colour,  till  I  found  it  to  be  the  gay  bloom  of 
youth.  The  older  people  seern  to  lose  it. 
Cabool  is  a  compactly  built  city,  bnt  its  houses 
have  no  pretension  to  elegance.  They  are  con- 
structed of  sun-dried  bricks  and  wood,  and  few 
of  them  are  more  than  two  stories  high.  It  is 
thickly  peopled,  and  has  a  population  of  about 
sixty  thousand  souls.  The  river  of  Cabool 
passes  through  the  city;  and  tradition  says  it 
has  three  times  carried  it  away,  or  inundated 
it.  In  rain  there  is  not  a  dirtier  place  than 
Cabool. — Burners  Travels  in  the  Bokhara. 


A  Remarkable  Discovery. — Professor  Auck- 
land, at  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Society  in  Lon- 
don, (the  Duke  of  Cambridge  in  the  chair)  read 
a  paper  upon  a  discovery  he  has  recently  made, 
which  promises  not  to  be  of  any  great  utility, 
but,  at  the  same  time  will  be  very  ornamental, 
and  a  source  of  great  pleasure  to  many  persons. 
His  experiments  were  made  upon  what  Linnae- 
us terms  the  Oiseau  Noir,  our  common  black- 
bird. He  took  several  of  these  birds  (which 
were  hatched  early  in  the  spring)  immediately 
from  the  shell — kept  them  in  a  well  warmed 
apartment,  and  fed  them  three  times  a  day, 
upon  different  kinds  of  flower  seed,  from  which 
the  husks  had  been  carefully  picked.  The 
result  was,  each  bird  had  the  plumage  of  the 
flower  that  would  have  grown  from  the  seed, 
if  planted  in  the  ground.  This  is  a  beautiful 
research,  and  richly  has  the  learned  Professor 
been  paid.  He  exhibited  to  the  Royal  Society 
several  specimens.  His  Highness,  the  Duke 
of  Cambridge,  immediately  gave  orders  to  the 
keeper  of  his  aviary,  to  make  experiments  on 
an  extensive  scale.  Professor  Auckland's  birds 
were  sent  by  special  express  to  the  Queen. — 
Late  Paper. 

Great  Collection  of  Birds. — The  ornitho- 
logical collection  owned  by  ihe  Prince  d"Essling 
son  of  Marshal  Massena,  of  Paris,  has  been 
purchased  by  Dr.  Thomas  Wilson,  of  Newark, 
Delaware,  through  his  agent  in  »Paris,  for 
:37,5t)0  Francs,  or  about  $7500.  The  collec- 
tion contains  nearly  10,000  specimens  in  per- 
fect preservation,  belonging  to  some  4000 
species,  not  only  giving  each  sex,  but  the  dif- 
ferent ages,  in  cases  where  plumage  changes. 
— Late  paper. 
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SPEAK  NO  ILL. 

'   BV  C.  SWAIN. 

Nay,  speak  no  ill !  a  kindly  word 

Can  never  leave  a  sting  behind, 
And  oh  !  to  breathe  each  tale  we've  heard, 

Is  far  beneath  a  noble  mind. 
Full  oft  a  better  seed  is  sown 

By  choosing  thus  the  kinder  plan; 
For  if  but  little  good  be  known, 

Still  let  us  speak  the  best  we  can. 

Give  me  the  heart  that  fain  would  hide — 

Would  fain  another's  fault  efface  : 
How  can  it  pleasure  human  pride 

To  prove  humanity  but  base  ? 
No :  let  us  reach  a  higher  mood, 

A  nobler  estimate  of  man  ; 
Be  earnest  in  the  search  for  good, 

And  speak  of  all  the  best  we  can. 

Then  speak  no  ill — but  lenient  be 

To  others'  failings  as  your  own ; 
If  you're  the  first  a  fault  to  see, 

Be  not  the  first  to  make  it  lftiown; 
For  life  is  but  a  passing  day, 

No  lip  may  tell  how  brief  its  span  : 
Then  oh  !  the  little  time  we  stay, 

Let's  speak  of  all  the  best  we  can. 

From  the  United  States  Gazette. 

THE  BEE. 

Flitting  about,  with  low,  soft  hum, 

Regardless  of  my  eager  gaze, 
Thou  dost  about  these  flowers  come, 

Reminding  me  of  childhood's  da3Ts, 
When  oft  I  listened  to  thy  praise, 

Fair  emblem  of  blest  Industry  ! — 
That  I  might  learn  to  mark  thy  ways, 

And  emulate  "  The  Busy  Bee  !" 

Those  days  of  happy  childhood,  when 

This  earth  was  gay,  bedecked  with  flowers, 
And  every  smiling  hill  and  glen, 

To  me  was  fair  as  Eden's  bowers : 
Enchantment  threw  around  mine  hours 

Her  magic  spell ; — while  Time  flew  on — 
And  thus  through  sunshine  and  through  showers 

Those  sweetest  days  of  life  have  gone  ! 

And  now,  Earth  has  a  charming  smile — 

Her  sky  is  passing  bright  and  fair, 
Though  sometimes  floating  clouds  awhile 

Betoken  storms  of  grief  and  care; 
I've  seen  thick  darkness  brooding  there, 

When  soon  these  clouds  would  pass  away, 
And  smiling  Hope  an  aspect  wear 

More  bright,  and  beautiful,  and  gay ! 

Thy  life,  thou  "little  busy  bee," 

Is  one  of  bliss  unmixed  with  wo, 
Among  sweet  flowers  roving  free, 

On  the  green  banks,  where  ever  flow 
Bright  waters,  laughing  as  they  go — 

Sipping  from  golden  cowslip's  cup, 
And  from  the  trembling  violet  low, 

The  honey  thou  dost  treasure  up. 

The  winter  comes,  yet  in  thy  cells 

Enough  to  least  upon  the  while, — 
Till  spring  comes  forth  with  fairy  hells, 

To  bless  thee  with  her  wonted  smile  ! 
Thou  goest  to  the  sunny  isle, 

And  to  the  woody  mountain's  height, 
While  Nature  ever  dotli  beguile, 

And  yield  her  sweets  which  give  delight. 

Oh,  would  that  man  would  learn  from  thee 

To  seek  in  Summer's  early  day, 
Amid  Life's  flowers,  fair  and  free, 

Those  sweets  that  never  know  decay; 
That  when  his  youth  has  passed  away, 

And  Flowers  have  faded  one  by  one, 
His  joys  might  through  the  Winter  stay, 

Till  all  his  happy  days  are  done  ! 

But  now,  farewell,— thou  charming  Bee  ! 

I've  lingered  near  thee,  not  in  vain ; 
For  in  thy  busy  course  I  see 

How  mortals  may  true  good  obtain  : 


Then,  ere  my  summer  sun  doth  wane, 

May  I  lay  up  a  winter  store, 
That,  though  the  flowers  come  not  again, 

Will  last  till  time  with  me  is  o'er ! 

Blanche  Bennairde. 

Philadelphia,  June  22, 1846. 


From  the  British  Friend. 

John  Barclay,  Samuel  Alexander,  and  Benja- 
min White. 

Respected  Friends  : — Believing  with  some  of 
my  friends,  that  the  insertion  of  the  following 
valuable  letter  from  John  Barclay,  to  the  late 
Samuel  Alexander,  would,  at  the  present  time, 
be  acceptable  to  many  of  your  subscribers  ;  1 
forward  it  for  your  approbation,  requesting  that 
you  will  be  kind  enough  to  give  it  a  place  in 
your  paper. — With  love  I  remain  your  friend, 

M.  J.  J. 

Fourth  month,  15th,  1846. 

Dear  Friend. — It  is  pleasant  to  me  io  accept 
of  thy  kind  invitation  to  come  to  Needham,  and 
in  any  way  that  I  can,  be  of  use  to  thee  whilst 
there.  I  make  no  doubt  there  will  be  little 
cause  for  hesitation  on  my  part.  1  could  not 
say  as  much  to  many  ;  for  many  now-a-days 
press  and  force  themselves  and  one  another 
(as  thou  well  knowest)  into  services  and  plausi- 
ble things,  that  have  a  show  of  good,  (and  are 
or  may  be  good  when  called  for  at  their  hands) 
which  nevertheless  the  Truth  at  the  bottom  of 
their  own  hearts  never  called  for,  and  so  will 
hardly  stand  them  out  in,-  thoitgh  the  wrong 
thing  in  them  may  approve  of  it,  and  the  world 
of  professors,  both  such  as  bear  the  name  of 
Friend  and  such  as  do  not,  may  mightily  ap- 
plaud. Our  dear  friend  Benjamin  White  has 
been  among  us  as  one  of  the  ancient  Christians 
or  as  one  of  our  early  Friends,  rousing  the 
earthly  minded  and  lukewarm  in  such  a  pow- 
erful and  authoritative  manner,  as  we  have  not 
been  used  to  of  late  years,  1  suppose.  Friends 
seem  to  look  at  one  another,  half,  frightened  to 
hear  such  close  doctrine,  and  to  be  turned  in- 
side out,  as  he  has  in  some  instances  in  my 
knowledge  been  favoured  to  do.  And  Friends 
can't  entice  him  to  speak  smooth  things,  nor 
win  him  over  to  prophesy  deceits  ;  and  those 
that  run  after  him  or  his  company  are  disap- 
pointed in  him,  for  they  find  nothing  attractive 
or  pleasant  to  that  mind  in  them  which  should 
be  crossed  and  crucified,  but  his  habitual  watch- 
fulness reproves  that  which  diverts  from  the 
Truth,  and  his  silence  and  reserve  (except  when 
at  times  otherwise  disposed)  have  been  instruc- 
tive to  me,  and  seasoning: — tending  to  lead  to 
self  examination  and  rejection.  Thou  wilt  not 
take  me  to  be  setting  up  any  man,  nor  yet  as 
pleading  for  a  formal,  superstitious  gravi- 
ty of  face  and  figure.  1  may  tell  thee  freely, 
that  ever  since  I  have  known  this  way  which 
vsed  to  be  "  every  where  spoken  against,"  but 
which  now  "  all  men  speak  well  of,"  I  have 
sought  diligently'to  meet  with  those  that  lived 
in  the  Life  and  Power  of  those  good  things 
and  right  principles  which  they  proless  in  their 
writings,  and  which  were  once  witnessed  by  a 
little  cloud  of  witnesses,  and  which  Truth  per- 
suades me  it  still  leads  into  and  preserves  in,  where 
it  is  heeded  ;  and  I  have  found  but  a  remnant 
up  and  down  that  held  the  Truth  in  the  life  of 
it,  whose  garments  were  fr,ee  from  the  spots  of 


the  world,  and  its  religion,  (for  the  world  has 
taken  to  be  religious,  yet  still  "  lies  in  wicked- 
ness,") nor  have  I  ever  found  one  of  this  rem- 
nant but  what  had  sackcloth  underneath,  and 
were  in  mourning  because  of  the  oppression 
of  the  enemy  ;  the  joy  of  these  and  the  ground 
of  their  rejoicing  stood  in  the  real,  not  the 
apparent,  prosperity  of  the  cause  of  Truth, 
their  harps  were  upon  the  willows,  their  heads 
hung  down,  and  their  hearts  were  heavy. 
Among  these  I  was  ready  to  reckon  a  Woolman, 
a  Scott,  a  Grubb,  of  later  years,  and  I  felt  as  tho' 
I  dare  not  make  void  their  sufferings  for  the 
Seed's  sake.  Having  said  thus  much,  1  am 
inclined  to  add,  that  many  things  relative  to 
the  state  of  our  Society,  past  and  present,  seem 
often  to  clear  up  in  my  view,  when  sometimes 
I  have  least  looked  for  it ;  and  1  have  more 
than  once  remembered  the  description  of 
Ezekiel's  vision  when  he  was  brought  first  to 
the  door  of  the  inner  gate  of  Jerusalem,  then 
toward  the  gate  of  the  altar  ;  afterwards  he 
had  to  dig  for  a  door  and  went  in,  &c,  and  he 
was  shown  yet  greater  and  greater  abomina- 
tions, more  and  more  hidden  ones.  I  am  not 
alone  in  my  belief  (for  thou  and  others  are  my 
companions)  that  we  are  not  altogether  the 
people  we  were  intended  to  be,  and  though  it 
may  be  there  is  much  of  a  revival  of  late  and  a 
great  difference  between  the  state  of  things 
amongst  us  now  and  30,  40,  or  50  years  back, 
yet  the  root  of  the  matter  is  sadly  v/anted  almost 
everywhere ;  and  the  branches  and  fruit  most- 
ly bear  the  root,  rather  than  the  root  bearing 
the  branches  and  supporting  them,  and  bring- 
ing forth  fruit  in  the  due  season,  and  of  the 
natural  colour  and  taste. 
3rd  of  Eleventh  month,  1818. 

For  "  The  Friend." 

How  a  Quaker  is  Made. 

Thomas  Story's  valuable  Journal,  now  print- 
inginthe  Friends' Library,  abounds  with  instruc- 
tive incidents,  and  elucidations  of  the  faith  of 
our  Religious  Society.  The  following  shows 
the  difficulty  men  of  the  world  have  to  under- 
stand how  a  genuine  Quaker  is  made,  and  why 
he  should  possess  so  much  more  power  over 
his  propensities  than  they  do  over  theirs. 

"  When  the  present  earl  of  Carlisle  was  a 
boy,  he  was  at  that  city  with  his  grandfather, 
then  governor  of  the  castle  there,  and  I  was  at 
the  same  time  at  school  in  that  city,  which  oc- 
casioned my  being  admitted  into  the  acquaint- 
ance and  favour  of  this  young  nobleman.  As 
I  had  then  a  strong  affection  for  him,  it  did  not 
wear  out  all  this  time,  notwithstanding  the  seve- 
ral changes  both  in  him  and  me,  and  our  dif- 
fering circumstances;  so  that  1  had  an  inclina- 
tion to  see  him,  and  speak  with  him,  which  I 
had  not  done  in  many  years.  Accordingly, 
taking  Dr.  Gilbert  Heathcote  in  my  company, 
partly  to  introduce  me,  he  being  physician  to 
some  of  the  family,  and  known  to  the  earl,  I 
went  one  morning  to  his  lodgings. 

"  The  earl  received  us  respectfully,  though 
I  was  become  a  stranger  to  him  ;  for  he  did 
not  at  all  know  me,  nor  did  I  presently  make 
myself  known.  He  ordered  a  couple  of  chairs 
to  be  placed  for  us,  and  bid  us  sit  down  by 
him ;  and  some  occasional  expressions  having 
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passed  between  him  and  the  doctor,  I  being 
silent,  and  my  mind  inwardly  exercised  at  the 
same  time,  and  waiting  an  opportunity  for  mat- 
ters of  some  other  consequence,  the  earl  and  I 
fell  into  discourse  after  this  manner. 

"  '  Mr.  Story,'  said  he,  1  are  you  any  thing 
related  to  the  Storys  in  Cumberland  V  '  Yes,' 
'said  I,  'Thomas  Story  of  Justice-Town  is  my 
father.'  '  Did  you  know  Mr.  James  Appleby, 
a  Friend  of  yours,  who  lived  on  a  farm  of  mine 
at  Askerton  V  '  Yes,  very  well.'  •  1  have  the 
bad  news  to  tell  you,  that  he  is  lately  dead. 
He  was  a  good,  industrious  man,  and  improved 
that  estate  much  since  he  had  the  management 
of  it ;  and  I  think  your  people  are  generally 
sober  and  industrious,  and  few  of  you  poor.' 
'  We  ought  to  be  so,'  said  I,  '  for  our  princi- 
ples lead  us  both  to  sobriety  and  industry.' 

"  '  The  great  end  of  the  Christian  religion,' 
said  he,  '  being  to  mortify  and  subdue  the  pas- 
sions, irregular  desires  and  appetites  of  men,  I 
see  no  people  in  the  world  come  up  to  that  as 
you  do;  but  cannot  apprehend  by  what  means 
you  arrive  at  these  attainments.  It  cannot  be 
any  thing  preached  among  you  that  works 
such  effects;  for  I  have  been  at  some  of  your 
meetings,  and  heard  some  of  you  preach,  but 
could  not  make  any  thing  at  all  of  it ;  and  have 
also  read  some  of  your  books,  but  could  not 
make  much  more  sense  of  them  than  of  your 
preaching;  so  that  I  am  still  at  a  loss  what  to 
think  of  you  in  matters  of  religion.  I  knew  a 
young  man  in  the  north  of  England,  whom, 
perhaps  you  might  also  know,  a  brother  of  Mr. 
Appleby's,  as  wild  a  young  fellow  as  was  in 
England  ;  but  by  some  means  or  other,  turning 
Quaker,  he  was  no  sooner  under  that  profes- 
sion than  he  became  a  very  sober  good  man.' 

"  '  No  doubt,'  said  I,  '  but  thou  hast  read  the 
Scriptures,  and  mayst  remember  what  Christ 
said  to  his  disciples  a  little  before  he  suffered  ; 
'  It  is  expedient  for  you  that  I  go  away  ;  for  if 
I  go  not  away  the  Comforter  will  not  come : 
but  if  I  go  away,  I  will  pray  the  Father,  and 
he  shall  send  you  another  Comforter,  even  the 
Spirit  of  Truth,  which  the  Father  will  send  in 
my  name;  he  shall  lead  you  into  all  truth,  and 
bring  all  things  into  your  remembrance,  what- 
soever {  have  said  unto  you.'  Again,  '  I  will 
not  leave  you  comfortless;  I  will  come  again 
unto  you.'  Here  is  the  Spirit  of  Truth  pro- 
mised, which  is  no  other  than  the  Spirit  of 
Christ;  and  is  the  same  which  was  promised 
of  God  by  his  prophet,  where  he  saith,  '  I  will 
give  him  for  a  light  to  the  Gentiles,  and  a  cove- 
nant to  the  people:'  and  as  the  holy  Scriptures 
elsewhere  testify,  '  he  is  that  true  light  which 
lighteth  every  man  thatcometh  into  the  world  :' 
and  of  whom  the  apostle  saith,  '  Believe  in  the 
light,  that  ye  may  be  children  of  the  light;  and 
if  children,  then  heirs.'  Now,-  though  we,  in 
and  of  ourselves,  have  been  like  other  men, 
incident  and  subject  to  many  failings  and  weak- 
nesses, yet  it  being  given  us  'to  believe  in  the 
Lord  Jesus,  not.  only  as  he  came  in  the  flesh  in 
that  day,  but  also  as  he  is  the  tight  of  the  world, 
we  do  not  only  find  that  his  Spirit  as  he  said, 
reproved  us  for  our  sins,  but  is  also  become 
our  comforter  and  supporter,  as  we  have  re- 
pented and  left  them  off".  And  according  to 
his  promise,  by  degrees,  he  leads  into  all  the 
necessary  truths  of  the  gospel,  and  out  of  evil 


info  righteousness  ;  giving  us  also  to  experience 
the  end  of  his  manifestation,  the  destruction  of 
the  works  of  the  devil,  the  mortification  of  our 
lusts,  appetites,  and  passions,  and  to  be  created 
anew  to  good  works,  through  him,  our  Lord 
and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  And  what  differ- 
ence there  is  between  us  and  other  men,  and  in 
our  present  from  our  former  state,  it  is  the 
Lord  that  hath  done  it,  and  not  ourselves;  for 
we  have  nothing  to  boast  of  but  the  mercies  of 
God  in  him.' 

"  Then  said  the  earl,  '  If  the  Spirit  of  Christ 
and  his  Light  be  all  one,  and  that  light  be  in  all 
men,  why  does  it  not  work  the  same  effect  in 
all  men?  Why  have  not  I  poWer  over  my 
inclinations,  as  well  as  you  over  yours  ?' 

"  Then  said  Dr.  Heathcote,  '  I  was  once  in 
my  time  wild  enough  ;  but  when  it  pleased 
God,  by  the  manifestation  of  his  divine  light, 
to  convince  me  of  the  vanity  of  these  things, 
and  the  error  of  my  course  of  life,  through 
faith  in  this  light,  and  obedience  to  its  discove- 
ries, I  am  now  reformed  and  got  over  those 
lusts  and  appetites  of  many  kinds,  which  once 
were  over  me ;  and  as  I  keep  to  that,  and  not 
otherwise,  I  am  daily  preserved.  And  the 
true  reason  of  men's  being  overcome  by  evil  is, 
because  they  believe  not  in  that  divine  manifes- 
tation, which  manifests  it  to  be  evil,  but  go  on 
to  act  the  same  things  after  they  see  them  to 
be  wrong.  But  as  men  leave  off  evil  when 
they  see  it,  through  the  power  and  virtue  of 
the  Discoverer,  they  have  further  manifestations 
of  that  light  that  discovers  it,  and  greater  power 
over  their  corruptions,  till  all  be  discovered, 
and  all  subdued.  Then  there  is  a  liberty  and 
enjoyment  in  the  Truth,  which  far  exceeds  all 
the  enjoyments  of  this  world;  and  a  satisfaction 
which  nothing  else  can  give.  Therefore,  if 
thou  wouldst  be  rid  of  any  thing  thou  finds 
amiss  in  thyself,  thou  must  not  act  again  the 
same  thing  thou  hast  once  seen  to  be  evil,  or 
else  there  never  can  be  any  reformation.' 

"  Then  said  the  earl,  of  his  own  accord,  and 
without  any  thing  particularly  introductory 
thereto  by  either  of  us,  'You  are  a  very  useful 
people  in  the  nation,  and  I  think,  deserve  en- 
couragement as  well  as  any  in  it.'  " 

After  some  observations  of  Thomas  Story 
respecting  the  oppressive  exaclionsof  the  priests, 
the  earl  replied,  "'  Well,  you  do  not  like  our 
ministers;  but  after  all,  I  think  you  want  but 
one  thing  to  make  you  a  very  complete  people; 
that  is,  to  bear  arms.  Pray  what  would  have 
becofne  of  this  whole  nation  the  other  day 
when  the  Spaniards  were  coming  to  invade  us, 
if  we  had  all,  or  the  greatest  part,  been  of  your 
religion?  No  doubt  we  should  all  have  been 
destroyed  or  enslaved.' 

"  To  this  I  answered,  '  It  was  upon  this  very 
consideration  that  the  Jews  crucified  Christ; 
for  as  he  had  raised  Lazarus  from  the  dead,  it 
greatly  awakened  the  people  concerning  him, 
and  many  believed  in  him;  in  so  much  that 
the  rulers  began  to  fear,  that  if  he  continued  to 
preach  his  doctrines  among  the  people,  and 
work  miracles,  the  body  of  the  people  would 
follow  him  ;  and  the  consequence  of  that  would 
be,  the  state  would  not  have  soldiers  or  people 
enough  to  defend  them  against  their  enemies. 
For  as  it  was  prophecied  that,  under  the  new 
covenant,  'they  shall  beat  their  swords  into 


plough-shares,  and  fheir  spears  into  pruning 
hooks;  and  that  nation  shall  not  lift  up  sword 
against  nation,  neither  thall  they  learn  war  any 
more,'  so  Christ  being  the  Mediator  of  that 
covenant,  preached  doctrines  conducing  to  that 
end  ;  '  Love  your  enemies  ;  do  good  to  them 
that  hate  you;  pray  for  them  that  despitefully 
use  you  and  persecute  you.'  " 

He  adduced  many  other  passages  from  the 
New  Testament  proving  the  unlawfulness  of 
war,  and  made  the  following  conclusion. 

"  So  that  upon  the  whole,  this  nation  is  not 
in  danger  of  the  Spaniard,  or  of  any  other  na- 
tion, by  reason  of  our  principle,  or  for  want  of 
our  help  in  fighting,  which  we  have  declined, 
because  we  durst  not,  or  could  not  use  the 
weapons  of  war.  For  many  of  us  have  been 
fighters  ;  and  I  myself  have  worn  a  sword,  and 
knew  very  well  how  to  use  it ;  but  being  con- 
vinced of  the  evil,  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord 
Jesus,  working  in  us  a  conformity  to  the  will 
of  God,  and  subjecting  us  to  himself,  as  subjects 
of  his  peaceable  kingdom,  it  is  neither  coward- 
ice in  ourselves,  nor  rebellion,  nor  disloyalty 
to  kings  or  rulers,  whom  God,  in  the  course  of 
his  providence,  advances  in  nations,  but  con- 
science towards  God,*and  obedience  to  his  dear 
Son,  the  Prince  of  peace,  our  Lord  and  Saviour 
Christ  Jesus,  which  make  us  decline  fighting.' 

"To  this  effect,  and  much  in  the  same 
words,  was  my  answer  to  the  earl,  who  heard 
me  with  great  patience  and  candour,  and  then 
replied,  '  It  is  true,' said  he,  '  so  long  as  you 
behave  peaceably,  are  loyal  to  the  government, 
and  pay  your  taxes,  as  you  do,  I  think,  when 
all  is  done,  there  is  not  an  absolute  necessity 
for  your  personal  service  in  war,  since  his  ma- 
jesty may  always  have  'soldiers  enough  for 
money,  as  he  may  have  occasion.' 

"  Some  time  being  spent  in  what  I  have  here 
related,  and  things  seeming  to  sit  well  on  this 
great  man's  mind,  I  was  willing  to  withdraw  ; 
and  then  rising  upon  my  feet,  I  said  further 
unto  him,  '  Considering  thy. station  and  resort, 
we  may  trespass,  though  undesigned,  on  thy 
time,  which  may  be  necessarily  employed  on 
public  services;  but  if  I  might  have  liberty  to 
wait  on  thee  at  leisure  times,  I  do  not  douLt 
but  to  make  all  these  points  we  rfavegone  upon, 
and  all  others  wherein  we  differ  from  other 
professors  of  Christianity,  as  clear  as  the  sun 
at  noon-day,  in  favour  of  our  profession,  and 
that  the  same  thing  which  now  goes  under  the 
reproachful  name  of  Quakerism  and  error,  is 
no  other  than  primitive  Christianity.'. 

"  To  which  he  replied,  '  [  shall  be  glad  to 
see  you  at  any  convenient  time.  My  hour  is 
about  nine  or  ten  in  the  morning;  and  if  I 
should  happen  to  be  indisposed  or  otherwise 
engaged,  I  will  let  you  know  it,  and  expect 
you  another  time ;'  which  accepting  as  a  favour, 
I  proceeded  thus : 

"  '  I  took  notice  of  what  thou  said  in  this  dis- 
course concerning  our  preaching  and  writings, 
that  thev  seemed  both  awkward  and  unintelli- 
gible. I  suppose  thou  mayst  remember  some- 
thing of  one  James  Wilson,  who  has  waited  on 
thee  sometimes  to  solicit  thy  assistance  for 
reliefof  several  of  our  Friends.' 

"  '  This  is,'  said  he, '  Wilson  of  Weslmore- 
lond,  an  honest  good  man.'  '  It  is  the  same,' 
said  I.    '  Thou  was  pleased  to  admit  him  to 
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some  discourse  with  thee  on  some  points  of 
religion,  on  some  of  those  occasions  ;  and  he 
then  promised  to  send  thee  a  book,  which  would 
clear  up  some  of  those  matters  more  than  could 
then  be  done  by  him;  and  he  hath  accordingly 
requested  me  to  present  thee  with  it :'  and  so  I 
gave  it  him,  being  Robert  Barclay's  Apology, 
and  said,  '  If  thou  pleases  to  read  this  book 
over  with  attention,  I  hope  it  will  give  thee 
some  more  satisfaction,  both  concerning  the 
principles  we  believe  and  suffer  for,  ourselves, 
and  our  writings.'  He  readily  received  the 
book,  and  said,  '  I  will  peruse  it.'  " 

Lift  Him  Up;  Use  Kind  Words.— Thy 
brother  is  in  the  ditch.  Pass  him  not  by. 
Temptation  was  too  powerful  for  him ;  he 
yielded  and  has  fallen.  Pity  him,  say  not  a 
reproachful  word.  Cover  his  shame  ;  and  when 
he  is  himself  use  kind  words,  and  thou  wilt 
restore  him  to  virtue  again.  Scores  of  the 
tempted  and  fallen  have  been  saved.  The  path 
to  heaven  is  filled  with  holy  spirits,  who  were 
once  in  the  mire  and  dirt.  Kindness  saved 
them. — Ky.  Intelligencer. 

Thy  Brother. — Though  poor,  ragged,  and 
degraded,  the  outcast  is  thy  brother  still.  Why 
shun  and  despise  him?  In  years  past,  a  kind 
admonition,  a  pleasant  word,  might  have  saved 
him.  Yet  thou  refused  to  counsel  him,  and 
passed  by  scornfully.  Now  he  is  but  a  wreck 
of  his  former  self.  His  ambition  is  destroyed, 
his  energy  is  lost,  and  his  heart  is  steeped  in 
vice.  There  was  a  time,  it  may  be,  when  his 
eyes  were  placed  on  virtue,  and  his  feet  were 
turned  from  destruction.  That  moment  a  look 
from  thee  decided  his  fate.  The  lip  of  scorn 
was  curled  ;  contempt  was  expressed,  and  away 
he  urged  his  steps  to  ruin.  Is  it  a  pleasant 
reflection — "  I  might  have  s;ived  a  soul  from 
vice  and  infamy,  but  I  refused  !" 

Ye  who  have  been  remiss  in  duty,  who  have 
not  cared  when  a  brother  erred  and  perished, 
awake  to  new  life  and  be  not  slack  in  the  per- 
formance of  duty.  It  is  not  too  late ;  scores 
may  yet  be  saved  by  your  judicious  efforts  ; 
your  councils;  your  tears;  your  affectionate 
hearts,  and  open  hands.  Kindness  is  a  moral 
lever,  judiciously  used,  that  will  move  the 
world,  and  raise  it  to  life,  light,  and  joy. —  Se- 
lected. 

Hvmble  Life. — There  is  happiness  in  hum- 
ble life;  who  can  doubt  it?  The  man  who 
owns  a  few  acres  of  land,  and  raises  an  abun- 
dance to  supply  the  necessary  wants  of  his 
family,  can  ask  no  more.  If  he  is  satisfied 
with  his  condition — and  there  are  thousands  so 
situated  who  are — no  man  is  more  happy.  No 
political  movement  disturbs  his  repose;  no  spe- 
culating mania  chases  the  calm  serenity  from 
his  mind  ;  no  schisms  in  the  church  throw  sha- 
dows beneath  his  golden  sky.  His  family  is 
the  world  to  him:  his  little  lot  is  all  his  care. 
Who  sighs  not^for  such  a  life  of  calmness  and 
serenity?  Amid  the  cares  and  anxieties  of 
business,  who  would  not  exchange  his  prospects 
and  his  honours  for  the  repose  of  him  who  is 
contented  and  happy  on  his  spot  of  ground,  far 
from  the  noise  and  bustle  of  city  life  ?  If  there 
is  a  situation  congenial  to  the  true  spirit  of  man, 


and  the  growth  of  virtue,  it  is  amid  the  rejoic- 
ings of  nature — in  the  calm  retirement  of  rural 
life. 

[This  paragraph  is  going  the  rounds  of  the 
papers;  it  is  a  pleasant  but  an  over-charged 
picture.  Can  or  ought  any  one  to  be  so  en- 
grossed with  his  famiiy,  or  buried  in  his  "  few 
acres,"  as  to  heed  not  the  commotions  of  the 
world,  or  the  perplexities  of  the  church  ?  The 
disposition  that  "careth  for  none  of  these 
things,"  is  not  to  be  envied  or  imitated.] 


Self  Control. — Let  no  one  say  he  cannot 
control  his  passions,  nor  hinder  them  from 
breaking  out  and  carrying  into  action ;  for, 
what  he  can  do  before  a  prince  or  a  great  man 
he  can  do  alone,  or  in  the  presence  of  God,  if 
he  will. — Christian  Citizen. 


March  of  Improvement. — By  the  Danish  law 
of  succession,  the  portion  inherited  by  a  son 
from  his  father,  was  always  double  that  of  the 
daughter.  The  present  king  of  Denmark,  in 
order  to  put  an  end  to  this  revolting  inequality, 
against  which  many  remonstrances  have  been 
made  to  the  Legislature,  has  just  appointed  a 
committee  of  the  members  of  the  Storthing,  to 
frame  a  law,  the  object  of  which  shall  be  to  es- 
tablish the  division  of  properly  inherited,  into 
equal  portions,  between  all 'the  children,  with- 
out distinction  of  sex,  and  to  modify,  on  this 
foundation,  all  laws  relating  to  this  subject. — 
Late  paper. 


Total  Darkness — A  sublime  Spectacle. — 
Sagua  La  Grande,  on  the  island  of  Cuba,  was 
the  only  place  where  total  darkness  was  pro- 
duced by  the  eclipse  of  the  Sun  on  the  25th  ult. 
A  letter  from  that  place  to  the  New  York  Sun 
communicates  the  observations  of  Dr.  Stylen  : 

The  eclipse  commenced  at  9h.  42m.  30s.  A," 
M.  sky  clear,  Fahrenheit's  thermometer  at  70 
deg.  As  the  time  of  total  darkness  approach- 
ed, all  animated  nature  gave  signs  of  approach- 
ing night,  man  only  excepted.  Pie  of  course 
repaired  to  the  most  favourable  points  of  ob- 
servation ;  but  the  gala  day  amusements  which 
usually  accompany  a  general  turn  out  here, 
were  wanting  on  this  occasion.  The  hilarity 
and  mirth  of  our  gay  Dons,  and  Senoras  gave 
place  to  indications  of  chastened  feelings  and 
emotions  of  awe  at  this  sublime  evidence  of 
Almighty  Power.  The  slaves  abandoned  their 
occupations,  and  in  many  cases  they  might 
be  seen  on  their  knees,  worshipping  our 
great  Creator.  Nor  were  they  alone  in  this 
Few  could  so  fat  forget  their  dependence  on 
God  in  the  thick  darkness  which  surround- 
ed us  at  mid  day,  as  to  refuse  to  worship  and 
adore  Him. 

The  darkness  came  upon  us  gradually,  and 
seventeen  minutes  past  eleven,  the  sun  was  to 
tally  obscured  !  There  stood  the  moon,  cover 
ing  the  whole  face  of  the  sun,  and  presenting 
the  appearance  of  a  great  black  ball  in  the 
heavens,  with  rays  of  light  diverging  from  be- 
hind it.  The  rays  gave  out  a  pale  aurora-Iike 
reflection  upon  the  earth,  resembling  that  cast 
by  the  moon  when  half  full.  This  lasted  only 
fifty  seconds,  and  at  a  little  past  twelve  the 
eclipse  ended.  There  was  no  perceptible 
change  in  the  thermometer.    A  few  scientific 


gentlemen  from  London  and  Paris,  sent  out  by 
their  respective  governments,  came  here  to  take 
observations,  and  have  been  highly  pleased 
with  the  result,  the  day  being  altogether  fa- 
vourable. They  had  all  the  necessary  instru- 
ments with  them  and  will  no  doubt  publish  an 
interesting  statement  to  the  scientific  world. 
Beginning  of  eclipse     9h.  42m.  30s.  A.M. 

"  "darkness  11     17  00 

End         "        "     11     18  19 
"  "  eclipse      0     59      00   P.  M. 

Duration  of  darkness    0       0   ,  50 

"        "eclipse     3  18 
Fahrenheit's  thermometer  at  commencement, 
79  deg.  without  any  perceptible  change  during 
he  elipse,  after  which,  however,  it  continued  to 
rise  for  some  hours. 


Reaping. — We  have  been  shown  a  model  of  a 
reaping  machine  and  rake  combined,  the  inven- 
tion of  Clinton  Foster,  of  La  Porte,  Indiana, 
which  strikes  us  as  just  the  thing  needed  on: 
our  prairies,  and  calculated  to  be  of  great  bene- 
fit to  the  farming  community.  It  cuts  the 
grain  and  deposites  it  in  bundles,  with  speed 
and  accuracy,  and  with  one  man  to  attend,  it 
will  cut  an  acre  of  grain  for  every  mile  travel- 
led by  the  horse  to  which  it  is  attached. — ChU 
cago  Journal. 


Cutting  Wheat  Early. — A  correspondent 
of  the  London  Agricultural  Gazette  states  that 
wheat  which  he  cut  fully  ten  days  before  the 
usual  time,  and  was  laughed  at  by  his  neigh- 
bours for  it  at  the  time,  was  decidedly  superior 
in  quality,  to  that  which  had  been  reaped  five 
or  six  days  later.  His  whole  crop  was  supe- 
rior, and  much  prized  by  bakers  and  corn 
dealers. 


To  Sweeten  Butter. — By  adding  two  and  a 
half  drachms  of  carbonate  of  soda  to  three 
pounds  of  either  fresh  or  salt  butter,  possessing 
a  disagreeable  flavour,  it  is  rendered  perfectly 
sweet.  Soda  produces  the  same  results  when 
added  to  other  culinary  greases,  as  dripping, 
lard,  &c. — Late  paper. 


Gum  Arabic. — In  Morocco,  about  the  mid- 
dle of  November,  that  is,  after  the  rainy  sea- 
son,  which  begins  early  in  July,  a  gummy 
juice  exudes  spontaneously  from  the  trunk  and 
principal  branches  of  the  acacia  tree.  In 
about  fifteen  days  it  thickens  in  the  furrow, 
down  which  it  runs,  either  in  a  vermicular  (or 
worm)  shape,  or  more  commonly  assuming  the 
form  of  round  and  oval  tears,  about  the  size  of 
a  pigeon's  egs,  of  different  colours,  as  they  be- 
long to  the  white  or  red  gum  tree.  About  the 
middle  of  December,  the  Moors  encamp  on  the 
borders  of  the  forest,  and  the  harvest  lasts  six 
weeks.  The  gum  is  packed  in  very  large 
sacks  of  tanned  leather,  and  brought  on  the 
backs  of  bullocks  and  camels,  to  certain  ports, 
where  it  is  sold  to  French  and  English  mer- 
chants. Gum  is  highly  nutritious.  During 
the  whole  time  of  the  harvests,  of  the  journey, 
and  of  the,  fair,  the  Moors  of  the  desert  live 
almost  entirely  upon  it ;  and  experience  ha's 
proved  that  six  ounces  of  gum  are  sufficient  for 
the  support  of  a  man  twenty-four  hours. — LaU 
paper.  '■* 
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The  Shepherds  of  Mont  Perdu. — There  are 
places  in  Mont  Perdu,  and  even  near  its  base, 
that  afford  good  pasture  for  sheep.  They  are 
in  very  high  regions,  and  appear  the  more 
striking  from  the  desolation  in  other  parts  of  the 
district.  Hither  a  few  shepherds  repair  dur- 
ing two  or  three  months  of  the  year.  They 
are  particularly  careful  of  their  Hocks  whose 
docility  is  remarkable.  Not  less  so  is  the 
good  understanding  subsisting  between  the 
sheep  and  the  dogs.  The  celerity  with  which 
the  shepherds  of  the  Pyrenees  draw  their  scat- 
tered flocks  around  them  is  not  more  astonish- 
ing than  the  process  by  which  they  effectjt  is 
simple  and  beautiful.  If  they  are  at  no  great 
distance  from  him,  he  whistles  upon  them,  and 
they  leave  off  feeding  and  obey  the  call  ;  if 
they  are  afar  off,  and  scattered,  he  utters  a 
shrill  cry,  and  instantly  the  flock  are  seen 
leaping  down  the  rocks,  and  scampering  to- 
wards him.  Having  waited  till  they  have 
mustered  round  him,  the  shepherd  then  sets  off 
on  his  return  to  his  cabin  or  resting-place,  his 
flock  following  behind  like  so  many  well  train- 
ed hounds.  Their  fine  looking  dogs,  a  couple 
of  which  are  generally  attached  to  each  flock, 
have  nobler  duties  to  perform  than  that  of 
chasing  the  flock  together  and  biting  the  legs 
of  stragglers  :  they  protect  it  from  the  attacks 
of  the  wolves  and  bears,  against  whose  ap- 
proach they  are  continually  on  the  watch,  and 
to  whom  they  at  once  offer  battle.  So  well 
aware  are  the  sheep  of  the  fatherly  care  of  these 
dogs,  and  that  they  themselves  have  nothing  to 
fear  from  them,  that  they  crowd  around  them, 
as  if  they  really  sought  their  protection ;  and 
dogs  and  sheep  may  be  seen  resting  together, 
or  trotting  after  the  shepherd  in  the  most  per- 
fect harmony. — Murray's  Summer  in  the  Py~ 
renees. 


The  Shirt  Tree  of  America. — In  the  forests 
of  Oronoko,  there  is  a  tree  which  often  attains 
the  height  of  fifty  feet.  The  natives  make 
shirts  of  the  bark  of  this  tree,  which  requires 
only  to  be  stripped  off  and  to  be  deprived  of  its 
red  fibrous  parts.  The  shirt  is  thus  formed 
without  a  seam.  The  head  is  thrust  through 
one  end,  and  the  lateral  holes  are  cut  to  admit 
the  arms.  The  natives  wear  these  shirts  in 
rainy  seasons,  which  according  to  Humboldt, 
are  equal  to  any  of  our  Mackintoshes  for  keep- 
ing out  the  wet. — Late  paper- 


Scare-crows. — Suspend  bright  sheets  of  tin 
on  tall  poles,  at  proper  distances,  through  your 
corn  fields,  and  the  crows  will  not  disturb  your 
corn,  as  the  least  wind  causes  reflection  that 
will  prove  as  frightful  to  them  as  the  explosion 
of  gunpowder  or  the  report  of  a  gun.  We  have 
tried  this  plan  for  several  years  and  never  with- 
out success. —  American  Farmer. 


Speak  your  mind  when  it  is  necessary,  and 
hold  your  tongue  when  you  have  nothing  to 
say. 


Let  the  slandered  take  comfort ;  it  is  only  at 
the  fruit  trees  that  the  thieves  throw  stones. 


For  "The  Friend." 

John  Randolph's  Emancipated  Slaves. 

Dayton,  Ohio,  Seventh  month  4th,  1846. 

I  noticed  some  time  ago  in  "The  Friend," 
an  account  that  Judge  Leigh  of  Virginia,  and 
executor  of  John  Randolph's  will,  had  pur- 
chased a  large  body  of  land  in  Mercer  county 
in  this  state,  on  which  he  intended  to  settle  the 
coloured  people  emancipated  by  said  Randolph. 
At  that  time  he  had  not  made  any  purchase. 
He  went  to  see  the  country  about  one  year  ago, 
and  in  the  Fifth  month  last  he  sent  his  son  to 
buy  land;  he  succeeded  in  making  some  pur- 
chases, and  left  agents  to  buy  for  him ;  those 
agents  now  have  obtained  the  amount  he  au- 
thorized them  to  purchase  in  the  county  afore- 
said ; — and  those  coloured  people,  amounting  to 
380  souls,  passed  through  ibis  place  yesterday 
up  the  canal,  on  the  way  to  their  new  homes, 
where  I  understand  they  are  (all  families)  to 
be  furnished  with  small  tracts  of  land,  as  the 
Judge  sees  proper  to  apportion  it  amongst  them  ; 
and  he  intends  to  furnish  them  with  provision 
until  this  fall  come  year,  and  tools  of  various 
kinds  to  commmence  their  business  with  in 
felling  the  forest.  Some  fears  are  entertained 
as  regards  their  welfare,  as  the  white  people 
seem  to  be  very  much  against  their  coming 
amongst  them  ;  but  we  hope  no  bad  result  will 
be  experienced,  but  that  they  may  be  permitted 
to  enjoy  their  new  homes  in  peace  and  quiet, 
as  the  difficulties  they  must  of  course  have  to 
encounter  will  be  sufficient  for  them  to  over- 
come. A  Subscriber. 

To  the  foregoing  interesting  information,  for 
which  we  thank  our  Dayton  correspondent,  the 
following  extract  from  one  of  our  exchange 
papers,  may  be  suitably  appended  : — 

"  John  Randolph's  Sluves. — The  Cincinnati 
Chronicle  of  the  1st  inst.,  says: — Main  street 
this  morning,  presented  a  singular  scene — one 
which  never  before  occurred  here,  and  which 
may  not  occur  again.  Just  in  front  of  our 
office,  and  occupying  the  centre  of  the  street 
for  half  a  square,  was  a  cloud  of  negroes — 
men,  women,  and  children — like  a  drove  of 
sheep  coming  to  market.  They  were  dressed 
in  coarse  cottons,  apparently  comfortable  in 
bodily  circumstances,  and  walked  along  from 
the  river  to  the  canal.  They  were,  in  his  life- 
time, the  slaves  of  the  celebrated  John  Ran- 
dolph, of  Roanoak.  They  are  of  all  ages  and 
conditions — from  the  infant  upon  the  breast,  to 
the  old  man  tottering  under  the  weight  of  age 
and  infirmities.  They  numbered,  we  believe, 
three  hundred  and  ninety-five  in  all.  Whether 
they  were  all  present,  we  are  not  informed. 
They  had  their  baggage  wagons  along — and 
all  in  all,  had  a  comfortable  appearance.  They 
are  to  settle  in  Mercer  county,  Ohio." 

Tico  very  Ingenious  Instruments  have  been 
recently  exhibited  at  Washington — the  inven- 
tions of' two  citizens  of  New  York.  One  is  an 
Astronomical  machine,  by  F.  A.  Russell,  de- 
signed to  show  more  completely  and  accurately 
all  the  systems  of  the  heavens,  and  all  the  mo- 
tions of  our  own  solar  system,  at  any  and  every 
season*  of  the  year.  The  other  is  styled  the 
Self-Acting  Meteorogical  Register,  embracing 
in  a  machine  the  anemometer,  rain  gauge,  ba- 


rometer, thermometer,  and  tide  register,  and 
which  by  a  most  ingenious  contrivance,  records 
of  itself  the  various  changes  in  its  several  de- 
partments. The  maker  is  a  young  man, 
Chauncey  Warriner. — Late  Paper. 


Mendicant  Dog. — "  I  was  travelling,"  says 
M.  Blaze,  "  in  a  diligence.  At  the  place  where 
we  changed  horses  1  saw  a  good  looking  poo- 
dle dog,  (chien  canichc,)  which  came  to  the 
coach  door,  and  sat  upon  its  two  hind  legs, 
with  the  air  of  one  Legging  for  something. 
'  Oive  him  a  sot/,'  said  the  postilion  lo  me, 
and  you  will  see  what  lie  will  do  with  it.'  I 
threw  to  him  the  coin  :  he  picked  it  up,  ran  to 
the  baker's,  and  brought  back  a  piece  of  bieud, 
which  he  ate.  r  This  dog  had  belonged  to  a 
poor  blind  man,  lately  dead  :  he  had  no  master, 
and  now  begged  alms  on  his  own  account." — 
Late  Paper. 


Ruins. — Ruins,  in  some  countries,  indicate 
prosperity  ;  in  others,  decay.  In  Egypt,  Gieece, 
and  Italy,  they  record  the  decline  and  fall  of 
great  empires ;  in  England,  Scotland,  and 
Wales,  they  mark  abolition  of  feudal  tyranny, 
the  establishment  of  popular  freedom,  and  the 
consolidation  of  national  strength.  The  law- 
less power  formerly  dispersed  among  petty 
chiefs  is  now  concentrated  in  the  legal  magis- 
trate. The  elegant  villa  has  succeeded  to  the 
frowning  castle.  Where  the  wild  deer  roamed, 
the  corn  now  waves;  the  sound  of  the  hammer 
has  drowned  the  war-cry  of  the  henchman. — 
Anderson's  Guide  to  the  Highlands. 


DrED,  on  the  25th  of  Sixth  month,  Hannah  Logan 
Smith,  wife  of  the  late  James  Smith,  in  the  69th  year 
of  her  age,  and  for  many  years  a  minister  of  the  Reli- 
gious Society  of  Friends.— In  the  bloom  of  youth  she 
dedicated  herself  to  the  service  of  her  Creator,  and 
maintained  a  consistent,  steady,  and  pious  walk  to  the 
close  of  life,  when  He,  who  had  been  her  morning 
light,  was  her  evening  star  and  song  of  rejoicing. 
Christian  charity,  humility,  simplicity,  and  fervent 
concern  for  the  welfare  of  the  church  were  her  char- 
acteristics in  an  eminent  degree. — Though  her  life 
was  in  many  respects  a  prosperous  one,  she  was  per- 
mitted to  endure  some  very  severe  trials  ;  these  she 
bore  with  resignation,  and  we  may  believe  that  under 
the  sanctifying  power  of  the  Holy  "Spirit,  they  were  in- 
strumental in  working  for  her  an  enduring  and  eternal 
weight  of  glory.  Not  a  cloud  obscured  the  brightness 
of  her  departure.  Joyfully  did  she  meet  death,  who 
instead  of  being  the  King  of  Terrors,  was  to  her  the 
herald  of  everlasting  joy,  the  messenger  of  peace,  of  a 
warfare  accomplished,  a  victory  won !  Her  Saviour 
was  with  her  through  the  dark  valley;  and  we  doubt 
not  that  she  has  witnessed  the  fulfilment  of  the  pro- 
mise, "Be  thou  faithful  unto  death,  and  I  will  give 
thee  a  crown  of  life." 

 ,  at  his  residence  in  Clinton  conntv,  Ohio,  on 

the  28th  of  Sixth  month,  1846,  Thomas  White,  aged 
near  eighty-two  years,  formerly  a  member  of  Upper 
Evesham  Monthly  Meeting,  Burlington  countv,  New 
Jersey.  In  the  year  1821,  lie  removed  to  the  state  of 
Ohio,  and  settled  within  the  limits  of  Centre  Monthly 
Meeting;  where  he  remained  a  diligent  and  timely 
attender  of  all  our  religions  meetings,  until  a  few 
months  before  his  death,  when  bodily  infirmity  ren- 
dered him  unable  to  attend.  The  two  last  years" of  his 
life  were  spent  much  in  quietness  and  retirement.  On 
the  26th  of  the  Sixth  month,  he  had  a  light  shock  of 
the  palsy;  and  two  days  alter  he  died  as  one  going 
into  a  sweet  sleep,  witiiout  a  sigh  or  struggle  ;  so  that 
it  might  be  compared  to  a  shock  of  corn  fully  ripe 
that  was  gathered  in  due  season. 
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NEW  ENGLAND  YEARLY  MEETING. 

We  have  received  information  that  both  bo- 
dies claiming  this  appellation,  met  at  the  usual 
time  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  in  the  Sixth  month. 
The  larger  body  occupied  the  ancient  meeting- 
house, of  whose  transactions  no  detailed  account 
has  yet  been  furnished  ;  the  smaller  convened, 
the  men  at  the  Clarke  street  (Baptist)  meeting- 
house, and  the  women  at  a  Methodist  house  not 
far  distant. 

Of  the  proceedings  of  the  latter,  we  have  re- 
ceived the  following  account  from  one  of  the 
members : — 

"  The  meeting  for  discipline  commenced  on 
Second-day  morning  the  15th  ultimo.  A  meet- 
ing of  ministers  and  elders  having  been  held  as 
usual  on  Seventh-day  previous. 

"  In  the  present  peculiar  position  of  this 
Yearly  Meeting  with  respect  to  the  Society  at 
large,  Friends  were  brought  into  much  close 
and  proving  exercise,  which  resulted  in  the 
conclusion  again  to  address  epistolary  commu- 
nications to  those  Yearly  Meetings  with  which 
we  have  heretofore  corresponded,  although 
none  have  been  received  from  them  this  year. 
This  course  was  adopted  under  a  sense  of  the 
responsibility  resting  upon  this  small  body,  and 
in  the  hope  that  the  Great  Head  of  the  Church 
will  see  meet  not  only  to  draw  the  hearts  of 
His  people  in  sympathy  towards  their  afflicted 
brethren  of  the  same  household,  but  that  He 
will  also  mercifully  open  the  way  for  an  unity 
of  action  with  all  rightly  concerned  Friends  in 
a  faithful  support  of  our  primitive  faith  and 
practice. 

"  The  state  of  Society  as  shown  by  the  an- 
swers to  the  queries  elicited  much  tender  coun- 
sel and  advice;  the  high  and  holy  profession 
we  are  making  was  feelingly  adverted  to,  and 
the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  parents  parti- 
cularly brought  to  view  in  the  right  training  up 
of  their  beloved  offspring;  and  a  minute  em- 
bracing these  exercises  of  the  meeting  was  sub- 
sequently prepared,  and  directed  to  be  sent 
down  to  the  subordinate  meetings. 

"The  minutes  of  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings 
were  read,  showing  the  labours  of  that  body 
for  the  preservation  of  the  Society  on  its  original 
ground  of  doctrine,  and  the  regard  they  had 
paid  to  the  peculiar  and  distressing  circum- 
stances in  which  Friends  have  been  placed. 
Their  proceedings  were  satisfactory  to  the 
meeting. 

"  It  appeared  by  the  report  of  the  committee 
to  visit  subordinate  meetings,  that  but  four  of 
the  Quarterly  Meetings  out  of  eight  have  been 
sustained.  The  labours  of  the  committee  had 
been  arduous,  they  having  met  in  some  places 
with  harsh  treatment,  which  they  were  enabled 
to  bear  with  patience  and  submission.  In  con- 
sideration of  the  situation  of  those  Quarterly 
Meetings,  and  also  of  the  stripped  and  lonely 
condiiion  of  many  in  various  parts,  a  similar 
committee  was  appointed  this  year  by  entering 
into  a  new  nomination  thereof  in  the  meeting 
at  large. 

"  The  subject  of  slavery  engaged  the  weighty 


and  deliberate  consideration  of  the  meeting, 
and  with  entire  unanimity  it  was  referred  to 
the  Meeting  for  Sufferings,  who  were  encour- 
aged to  labour  as  way  should  open  lor  it,  to 
promote  the  abolition  of  this  great  national 
iniquity. 

"  The  meeting,  which  was  considerably  lar- 
ger than  last  year,  having  brought  its  concerns 
to  a  close  on  Sixth-day  afternoon  the  19th,  it 
concluded  ;  purposing  to  meet  again  at  the  usual 
time  next  year  if  the  Lord  permit." 


The  number  of  the  "  British  Friend"  to  which 
we  referred  last  week,  contains  accounts  of 
transactions  in  the  late  Yearly  Meeting  of  Lon- 
don, and  also  that  of  Dublin,  several  parts  of 
which  we  have  marked  for  insertion.  The 
extracts  pertaining  to  the  former  must  be  de- 
ferred to  next  week  ; — in  relation  to  the  latter 
we  quote  as  below.  With  regard  to  the  appa- 
rent discrepancy  between  this  statement,  and 
the  very  brief  one  under  the  head  of  Dublin 
Yearly  Meeting,  inserted  in  our  number  of  13th 
ult.,  it  may  be  well  to  mention,  that  the  two 
letters  then  referred  to  for  authority,  were  of  a 
character  which  we  had  the  best  reason  to  con- 
sider as  perfectly  reliable.  Our  only  wish  in 
the  matter  is  that  the  truth  should  appear. 

The  paragraph  subsequently  copied  by  us 
from  the  "London  Friend,"  it  appears  was  in- 
correct in  saying  that  Dublin  Yearly  Meeting 
declined  to  read  the  epistle  from  the  larger  body 
of  Friends  in  New  England.  That  epistle  was 
received  and  read,  though  not  replied  to. 

"On  Third-day  morning  (Fourth  month  28th,) 
the  state  of  Society,  as  deduced  from  the  an- 
swers to  the  queries,  was  taken  into  considera- 
tion ;  and  the  result  was  the  appointment  of  a 
committee  to  which  the  subject  was  referred, 
with  a  view  to  their  bringing  in  a  draft  of  such 
advices  as  might  appear  called  for  by  the  oc- 
casion. On  the  last  day  of  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ing, this  committee  brought  in  an  Epistle  to 
Friends  in  Ireland,  which  (with  some  very 
slight  alterations)  was  approved,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  and  circulated  among  the  families 
of  Friends. 

"  The  evening  was  occupied  by  the  reading 
of  the  epistles  from  London  and  from  America, 
addressed  to  this  Yearly  Meeting  during  the 
past  year.  Amongst  the  latter  was  one  which 
was  not  read,  and  which  excited  more  than  or- 
dinary attention.  It  was  submitted  to  the  in- 
spection of  three  Friends,  who  reported  that  it 
had  emanated  from  a  number  of  persons  call- 
ing themselves  the  'New  England  Yearly 
Meeting  of  Friends,'  who  had  lately  seceded 
from  the  body,  and  formed  themselves  into  a 
Yearly  Meeting,  and  that  it  would  be  contrary 
to  the  good  order  established  amongst  us 
to  receive  their  Epistle.  The  meeting  accept- 
ed this  report,  and  directed  that  the  Epistle 
should  be  respectfully  returned,  with  a  copy  of 
the  minute  stating  the  reason  of  its  rejection. 
One  Friend,  in  good  standing,  expressed  great 
sympathy  with  the  Seceders  in  their  peculiar 
position.  This  sympathy  seemed  to  arise  from 
his  unison  with  the  views  they  hold,  as  being 
in  his  opinion  the  genuine  principles  o'f  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends." 


Efforts  have  been  made  by  some  heated  po- 
liticians, to  get  the  Indians  to  offer  their  ser- 
vices in  the  war  against  Mexico.  The  Indian 
paper,  "  The  Cherokee  Advocate,"  thus  sensi- 
bly remarks  on  the  occasion  : 

"  The  Indians  are  not  needed.  They  should 
not,  then,  be  encouraged  to  go  forth  to  war; 
they  should  be  advised  to  stay  at  home,  to  cul- 
tivate habits  of  industry  and  contenttnenf,  and, 
forgetting  the  usages  of  warfare,  to  follow  the 
path  of  peace.  The  Indians  should  stay  at 
home,  snatch  their  numbers  from  extinction, 
and  endeavour  to  save  them  from  the  restless 
and  demoralized  feelings  which  participating  in 
war  would  be  certain  to  create.  Peace,  mora- 
lity and  industry  alone  can  make  them  happy 
and  prosperous,  and  save  them  from  extinction. 

"  We  hope,  therefore,  that  the  Indians  will 
be  encouraged  to  keep  aloof  from  the  war." 

Joseph  W.  Aldrich's  Mathematical,  Classical 
and  English  School  for  Boys. 
This  school  will  be  opened  at  the  N.  E.  cor- 
ner of  Callowhill  and  Sixth  streets,  on  the  31st 
of  Eighth  month  next.  The  course  of  instruc- 
tion will  be  thorough  and  extensive;  and  par- 
ticular attention  will  be  paid  to  the  discipline 
and  habits  of  the  pupils. 

References. 
Daniel  B.  Smith,  Jeremiah  Hacker, 
John  Elliot,         Uriah  Hunt, 
John  Farnum,        Charles  Yarnall, 
Isaiah  Hacker,     Paul  W.  Newhall, 

Edward  Yarnall. 
Terms: — For  common  branches,  $10  00 
per  quarter  of  11  weeks.    For  higher  branches 
and  languages,  $12  50  per  quarter  of  11 
weeks. 
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Died,  on  the  30th  of  Sixth  month  last,  at  her  resi- 
dence in  Bristol,  Pa.,  Mary  Hulme,  widow  of  Samuel 
Hulme,  in  the  70th  year  of  her  age,  an  esteemed 
member  and  elder  of  Middletown  Monthly  Meeting. — 
Though  diffident  in  the  estimate  which  she  made  of 
her  own  religious  attainments,  she  was  one  who  gave 
evidence  of  being  sincerely  concerned  for  the  support 
of  the  blessed  cause  of  Truth,  desiring  to  obey  the 
Divine  injunction,  "  Stand  in  the  way  and  see,  and 
ask  for  the  old  paths  where  is  the  good  way,  and  walk 
therein."  For  some  time  previous  to  her  last  illness,  she 
had  evinced  an  unusual  exercise  of  mind,  and  a  hun- 
gering and  thirsting  after  righteousness,  expressing 
with  much  feeling  her  desire,  "that  the  work  of  reli- 
gion might  be  fully  perfected  in  her."  After  she  was 
taken  ill  and  informed  of  her  danger,  she  said,  "  that 
it  did  not  alarm  her;"  "that  she  hoped  she  was  not 
deceived,  but  felt  quiet  in  mind ;"  "  that  she  felt  her- 
self poor  and  unworthy,  depending  for  acceptance  on 
the  merits  and  mercies  of  her  Redeemer."  After  re- 
viving from  a  sinking  turn,  during  which  she  appeared 
to  be  dying,  her  daughter  inquiring  if  she  felt  peaceful, 
she  replied,  "  Yes ;  my  dependence  is  on  Him  who  is 
able  to  support ;  if  it  were  not  for  that,  what  should  I 
do  at.  such  a  time  as  this  !"  As  the  time  of  her  de- 
parture drew  near,  she  seemed  clothed  with  great 
sweetness,  and  with  a  humbling  sense  of  the  goodness 
of  her  Heavenly  Father,  exclaiming,  "Oh  Lord,  Thou 
hast  bestowed  many  more  favours  upon  me  than  I 
deserved  !"  "  The  Lord  is  my  refuge."  "  It  is  good  to 
have  the  mind  centered  on  the  Lord,"  &c.  On  her  son 
inquiring  if  she  felt  an  assurance,  she  replied,  "  Yes  ; 
if  we  only  get  to  heaven  that  is  all;  do  right,  that  you 
may  meet  me  there;"  and  thus  sweetly  and  peacefully 
departed  without  a  sigh,  leaving  to  her  deeply  afflicted 
family  thus  deprived  of  her  affectionate  care  and  sym- 
pathy, the  consoling  assurance,  that  "  Blessed  aro  the 
dead  who  die  in  the  Lord." 
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Grahame's  Colonial  History. 

(Continued  frooi  page  338.) 
CAUSE  OF  KING  PHILIP'S  WAR. 

It  was  during  that  most  unpeaceful  peace, 
which  occupied  the  interval  between  the  slaugh- 
ter of  the  Pequods  and  king  Philip's  war,  that 
the  persecution  against  the  Quakers  took  its 
rise.  For  five  years,  that  is,  from  1656,  when 
Mary  Fisher  was  imprisoned  and  banished,  to 
1661,  when  William  Ledd'ra  was  hung  for  the 
testimony  of  Jesus,  it  spent  its  greatest  violence. 
At  the  latter  date  it  was  ^checked  by  the  inter- 
ference of  royal  authority,  greatly  to  the  dis- 
content of  the  government  of  Massachusetts. 
Upon  the  termination  of  Philip's  war,  an  effort 
was  made  to  revive  the  storm,  and  with  some 
success.  To  be  obliged  to  endure  the  presence 
of  that  hated  sect,  was,  in  itself,  esteemed  to 
be  no  small  calamity,  and,  according  to  the 
Puritan  ministers,  it  was  a  fruitful  source  of 
other  calamities  to  the  commonwealth.  On 
the  authority  of  Increase  Mather — that  famous 
divine — the  president  of  Harvard  College — we 
have  it  stated,  that  at  a  General  Court  holden 
at  Boston,  about  this  time,  "  a  committee  was, 
with  the  concurrence  of  both  houses  appointed 
in  order  to  a  reformation  of  those  evils  which 
have  provoked  the  Lord  to  bring  the  sword 
upon  us,  and  to  withdraw  from  our  armies  from 
time  to  time.  The  assistance  of  the  Teaching 
Elders  in  the  churches  was  desired,  as,  in  a 
case  of  that  nature,  it  was  proper  for  them  fo 
advise  and  help,  according  to  God. 

"  There  was  a  gracious  presence  of  God 
with  them  in  their  consultations,  all  that  were 
there  with  one  voice  agreeing  in  many  particu- 
lars, in  respect  of  which  reformation  should  be, 
and  must  be  :  e.  g.  '  That  some  effectual  course 
should  be  taken  for  the  suppression  of  those 
proud  excesses  in  apparel,  hair,  &c,  which 
many,  (yea  and  the  poorer  sort  as  well  as 
others,)  are  shamefully  guilty  of; — that  a  due 
testimony  should  be  borne  against  such  as  are 
false  worshippers,  especially  idolatrous  Qua- 
kers, who  set  altars  against  the  Lord's  altar, 
yea  who  set  up  a  Christ  whom  the  scriptures 
know  not,'  "  &c,  &c. 

Increase  goes  on  to  relate,  how  that  "  on 
that  da}',  when  there  was  a  vote  passed  for  the 
suppression  and  reformation  of  those  manifold 
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evils,  whereby  the  eyes  of  God's  glory  arc  pro- 
voked amongst  us,  the  Lord  gave  success  to 
our  forces." 

Grahame  does  not  enumerate  the  superfluous 
attire  or  long  hair  of  the  youthful  Puritans,  or 
even  the  altars  of  idolatrous  Quakers  among 
the  causes  of  this  war ;  he  lays  the  whole  of  it 
to  the  account  of  the  Indians. 

"  The  state  of  prosperous  repose  which  New 
England  enjoyed  for  several  years  was  inter- 
rupted by  a  general  conspiracy  of  the  Indian 
tribes  [1674],  that  produced  a  war  so  bloody 
and  formidable  as  to  threaten  for  some  time  the 
utter  destruction  of  all  the  settlements.  This 
hostile  combination  was  promoted  by  a  young 
chief  whose  history  reminds  us  of  the  exploits 
of  Opechancanough  in  Virginia.  He  was  the 
second  son  of  Massasoit,  a  prince  who  ruled  a 
powerful  tribe  inhabiting  territories  adjacent  to 
the  settlement  at  Plymouth  at  the  time  when  the 
English  first  gained  a  footing  in  the  country. 
The  father  had  entered  into  an  alliance  with 
the  colonists,  and,  after  his  death,  his  two  sons 
expressed  an  earnest  desire  to  retain  and  culti- 
vate their  friendship.  They  even  requested  of 
the  magistrates  of  Plymouth,  as  a  mark  of 
identification  with  their  allies,  that  English 
names  might  be  given  them  ;  and,  in  compli- 
ance with  their  desire,  the  elder  received  the 
name  of  Alexander,  and  the  younger  of  Philip. 
But  these  expressions  of  goodwill  were  prompt- 
ed entirely  by  the  artifice  that  regulated  their 
schemes  of  hostility  ;  and  they  were  both  shortly 
after  detected  and  disappointed  in  a  trcncherous 
attempt  to  involve  the  Narragansets  in  hostili- 
ties with  the  colonists.  The  haughty  spirit  of 
the  elder  brother  was  overwhelmed  by  this  dis- 
grace. Unable  to  brook  the  detection  and  dis- 
comfiture of  his  perfidy,  and  perhaps  addition- 
ally stung  by  the  generous  clemency  of  the 
colonists,  which  lent  aggravation  to  his  infamy, 
he  abandoned  himself  to  despair,  and  died  of  the 
corrosion  of  rage  and  mortification.  Philip, 
after  the  death  of  his  brother,  renewed  the  alli- 
ance between  his  tribe  and  the  English  ;  but 
nothing  was  farther  from  his  thoughts  than  the 
fulfilment  of  his  engagements.  Subtle,  fierce, 
artful,  and  dissembling,  yet  stern  in  adventur- 
ous purpose  and  relentless  cruelty,  he  medita- 
ted a  universal  conspiracy  of  the  Indians  for 
the  extirpation  of  the  colonists.  *  *  *  For  two 
or  three  years  before  the  present  period,  he 
pursued  his  hostile  projects  with  such  success- 
ful duplicity  as  to  elude  discovery  and  even, 
suspicion ;  and  had  now  succeeded  in  uniting 
some  of  the  fiercest  and  most  powerful  of  the 
Indian  tribes  in  a  confederacy  to  make  war  on 
the  colonists  to  the  point  of  extermination." 

Bancroft,  who  is  a  much  less  unsatisfactory 
historian  than  Grahame,  has  a  few  pertinent 
words  on  this  topic,  which  carry  an  air  of 
truth  about  them.    At  all  events,  they  agree 
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with  other  portions  of  Indian  history  establish- 
ed by  competent  evidence. 

"Repeated  sales  of  land  had  narrowed  their 
domains  ;  and  the  English  had  artfully  crowded 
them  into  the  tongues  of  land,  as  '  most  suitable 
and  convenient  lor  them.'  (Winslow  avows 
the  jtolicy.)  There  they  could  (be  more  easily 
watched  ;  for  the  frontiers  of  the  narrow  penin- 
sulas were  inconsiderable.  Thus  the  two  chief 
scats  of  the  Pokanokets  were  the  necks  of  land, 
which  we  now  call  Bristol  and  Tiverton.  As 
population  pressed  upon  other  savages,  the 
west  was  open  ;  but  as  the  English  villages 
drew  nearer  and  nearer  to  them,  their  hunting- 
grounds  were  put  under  culture;  and  as  the 
ever-urgent  importunity  of  the  English  was 
quieted  but  for  a  season,  by  partial  concessions 
from  the  unwary  Indians,  their  natural  parks 
were  turned  into  pastures;  their  best  fields  for 
planting  corn  were  gradually  alienated ;  their 
fisheries  were  impaired  by  more  skilful  me- 
thods ;  and,  as  wave  after  wave  succeeded,  they 
found  themselves  deprived  of  their  broad  acres, 
and,  by  their  own  legal  contracts,  driven  as  it 
were  into  the  sea. 

"  Collisions  and  mutual  distrust  were  the  ne- 
cessary consequence.  I  can  find  no  evidence  of 
a  deliberate  conspiracy  on  the  part  of  all  the 
tribes.  The  commencement  of  war  was  acci- 
dental ;  many  of  the  Indians  were  in  amaze, 
not  knowing  what  to  do,  and  ready  to  stand 
for  the  English  ;  sure  proof  of  no  ripened  con- 
spiracy. But  to  many  tribes  there  were  com- 
mon griefs  ;  they  had  the  snrne  recollections, 
and  the  same  fears  ;  and,  when  they  met,  could 
not  but  complain  of  their  common  lot.  When 
the  young  warriors  came  together,  how  could 
they  fail  to  regret  the  ancient  domains  of  their 
fathers?  Their  haughty  spirit  spurned  the 
English  claim  of  jurisdiction ;  and  they  were 
indignant,  that  Indian  chiefs  and  warriors  should 
be  arraigned  before  a  jury.  And  what,  in 
their  eyes,  were  paper  deeds,  the  seals  and  sig- 
natures, of  which  they  could  not  comprehend 
the  binding  force  ?  And  where  the  expressions 
of  common  passion  were  repeated  by  an  Indian 
talebearer,  fear  magnified  the  plans  of  the 
tribes  into  an  organized  scheme  of  resistance." 

Grahame  proceeds:  "A  converted  Indian, 
who  was  labouring  as  a  missionary  among  the 
tribes  of  his  countrymen,  having  discovered 
the  plot,  revealed  it  to  the  governor  of  Ply- 
mouth, and  was  soon  after  found  dead  in  a 
field,  under  circumstances  that  left  no  doubt  of 
assassination.  Some  neighbouring  Indians, 
suspected  of  being  the  perpetrators  of  this 
crime,  were  apprehended,  and  solemnly  tried 
before  a  jury  consisting  half  of  English,  and 
half  of  Indians,  who  returned  a  verdict  of  guilty. 
At  their  execution,  one  of  the  convicts  confess- 
ed the  murder, — declaring  withal,  that  its  com- 
mission had  been  planned  and  instigated  by 
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Philip  ;  and  this  crafty  chief,  alarmed  at  the 
perilous  disclosure,  now  threw  off  the  mask,  and 
summoned  his  confederates  to  his  aid." 

Bancroft,  who  read  the  original  writers  upon 
these  events  with  other  glasses  than  Grahame's, 
saw  some  particulars  which  seem  to  have  es- 
caped the  notice  of  the  latter.  The  execution, 
of  which  he  gives  the  above  account,  greatly 
excited  the  Indians.  "  The  young  men  of  the 
tribe  panted  for  revenge ;  without  delay  eight 
or  nine  of  the  English  were  slain  in  or  about 
Swansey  ;  and  the  alarm  of  war  spread  through 
the  colonies. 

"  Thus  was  Philip  hurried  into  '  his  rebellion ;' 
and  he  is  reported  to  have  wept  as  he  heard 
that  a  white  man's  blood  had  been  shed.  He 
had  kept  his  men  about  him  in  arms,  and  had 
welcomed  every  stranger ;  and  now,  against  his 
judgment  and  his  will,  he  was  involved  in 
war." 

With  regard  to  the  death  of  John  Sausaman 
— the  Indian  talebearer,  as  Bancroft  calls  him, 
Governor  Hutchinson  makes  the  following  re- 
marks:  "This  action  of  Philip,  in  procuring 
the  death  of  Sausaman,  has  always  been  pro- 
nounced a  most  heinous  crime.  Philip  no 
doubt  considered  him  as  a  traitor  and  renegade, 
who  had  justly  forfeited  his  life.  The  Indians 
left  murderers  to  the  revenge  of  relations  and 
friends,  but  punished  traitors  by  public  execu- 
tion." 

The  simple  truth  is — though  Grahame  seems 
to  have  been  insensible  of  it — the  Puritan  held 
and  acted  upon  the  belief  that  the  Almighty 
had  conferred  upon  him  the  absolute  right  of 
dominion  over  the  heathen  natives  of  New 
England ;  but  the  Indian,  not  entertaining  the 
same  opinion,  very  naturally  grew  restive  and 
impatient  of  the  restraint  attempted  to  be  put 
upon  him.  The  Puritan,  to  reduce  him  to  a 
state  of  quietude,  tightened  the  rein,  and  penned 
him  within  more  narrow  limits.  The  passions 
of  the  native,  thus  violently  compressed,  like 
some  chemical  compounds,  exploded  by  their 
own  internal  heat.  Increase  Mather,  in  whose 
time  this  furious  outbreak  took  place,  wrote  a 
book  upon  the  subject,  to  which  he  prefixed,  as 
was  the  custom  in  those  days,  a  sort  of  epitome 
by  way  of  title.    It  ran  on  this  wise  : — 

A  Brief  History  of  the  War  with  the  In- 
dians in  New  England,  from  June  24,  1675 
(when  the  first  Englishman  was  murdered  by 
the  Indians)  to  Aug.  12, 1676.  When  Philip, 
alias  Metacomet,  the  principal  author  and 
beginner  of  the  war,  was  slain.  By  Increase 
Mather,  teacher  of  a  church  of  Christ  in 
Boston,  New  England,  &c. 

Having  got  through  with  his  title,  he  began 
his  treatise  with  a  formal  announcement  of  the 
doctrine  in  question  : — 

"  That  the  heathen  people  amongst  whom 
we  live,  and  whose  land  the  Lord  God  of  6ur 
fathers  hath  given  to  us  for  a  rightful  posses- 
sion, have  at  sundry  times  been  plotting  mis- 
chievous devices  against  that  part  of  the  Eng- 
lish Israel,  which  is  seated  in  these  goings 
down  of  the  sun,  no  man  that  is  an  inhabitant 
of  any  considerable  standing,  can  be  ignorant." 

It  was  the  misfortune  of  the  Indians  to  be 
always  looked  upon  by  this  English  Israel  as 
American  Canaanites — perverse  idolaters — 
worshippers  of  the  devil — from  whom  no  good 


thing  could  come.  The  occasional  manifesta- 
tions of  those  infirmities,  of  which  their  rigid 
censors  themselves  possessed  no  inconsiderable 
share,  were  called  diabolical  ebullitions  of  the 
fiend  within ;  and  their  more  amiable  demon- 
strations, only  imitations  of  that  angelic  dis- 
guise which,  the  Bible  informed  them,  the  devil 
himself  was  able  to  assume.  The  worst  inter- 
pretation was  habitually  put  upon  their  words 
and  deeds,  and  even  upon  their  unresisting 
submission.  When  they  were  externally  tran- 
quil they  were  imagined  to  be  most  deeply  plot- 
ting. Their  peaceful  demeanour  was  only  a 
cloak  to  hide  the  mischief  they  were  concocting 
to  damage  the  saints.  The  saints  lived  in  con- 
tinual fear.  They  had  separated  the  tribes  and 
shut  them  up  in  narrow  necks  of  land.  Still 
they  did  not  feel  secure.  A  fiery  spirit  would 
now  and  then  break  from  the  beleaguered  and 
perhaps  make  nocturnal  reprisals  or  even  in- 
flict dire  vengeance  upon  some  hapless  white 
man  whom  perchance  he  might  encounter  in 
his  forray.  Such  deeds  were  done.  Philip, 
perhaps,  was  not  displeased  with  them  in  his 
heart ;  but  he  was  sagacious.  He  knew  well 
his  own  weakness  and  the  strength  of  the  stran- 
ger. He  foresaw  what  must  be  the  end  of  such 
impolitic  and  aimless  eruptions.  But  prevent 
them  he  could  not,  if  he  would.  The  burning 
passions  of  his  outraged  people  were  not,  at 
all  times,  to  be  kept  in  subjection ; — the  flame 
would  occasionally  burst  forth.  It  was  for  the 
white  man — who  had  the  means, — to  assuage 
the  heat,  and  moderate  the  fury  of  the  savage. 
But  soothing  appliances  found  no  place  in  the 
catalogue  of  Puritan  remedies.  The  first  idea, 
in  this  state  of  things,  was  to  disarm  the  sav- 
age. Eliot,  who  was  an  anomaly  in  that  vin- 
dictive community,  objected  to  this  measure. 
He  even  wrote  to  Governor  Prince  upon  the 
subject.  He  expressed  himself  with  all  the 
reverence  due  to  that  dignitary,  but,  it  is  evident 
that  he  regarded  the  policy  as  short-sighted, 
and  this  fear,  which  prompted  it,  in  a  great 
degree  imaginary. 

"  Let  not  my  boldness  in  meddling  with  your 
state  matters  be  an  offence  unto  you  ;  and,  this 
request  being  humbly  premised,  I  shall  be  bold 
to  suggest  my  poor  advice,  that  stoute  people, 
who  refuse  to  render  their  armes,  be  pursued 
with  speed  and  vigour,  until  they  stoop,  and 
quake,  and  give  up  (at  least)  some  of  their 
armes  ;  which  done,  immediately  give  them  to 
them  again  ;  but  first  Phillip  his,  the  sooner  the 
better.  My  reasons  are ;  first,  lest  we  render 
ourselves  more  afraid  of  them  and  their  guns 
than  indeed  we  are,  or  have  cause  to  be  ;  alass, 
it  is  not  the  gun,  but  the  man,  nor  indeed  is  it 
the  man,  but  our  sin,  that  we  have  cause  to  be 
afraid  of;  secondly,  your  so  doing  will  open  an 
effectual  door  to  their  entertainment  of  the 
gospel." 

(To  be  continued.) 

From  the  Young  Lady's  Friend. 

The  Two  Stew-pans. 

BY  H.   C.  KNIGHT. 

So  my  young  friend  Mary  had  again  invited 
me  to  visit  her  at  her  new  home.  "  I  will  go," 
I  said  joyfully.  "  I  desire  so  much  to  see  her 
bright  face  again,  and  her  husband  too,  and 


then  to  behold  how  becomingly  she,  wears  the 
honours  of  lady  matron  in  her  new  house." 
In  a  few  days  matters  were  arranged  to  go  ; 
then  a  charming  half-day's  ride  brought  me 
before  her  door.  "  Surely,  it  is  pretty  here," 
I  inwardly  exclaimed  ;  "  this  dear  little  front 
yard,  and  that  white  rose  trained  so  lovingly 
over  the  window — Mary's  sitting  room  I  sup- 
pose, and  the  house  so  white  and  well  kept ; 
and  green  blinds,  so  cool  and  shady  in  sum- 
mer ;  and  the  front  entry  with  simple  straw 
carpet — it  looks  so  pretty  here,  so  quiet,  so  tru- 
ly homelike  ;"  and  I  ran  after  my  baggage  on 
the  flag-stones.  Some  one  came  down  stairs 
— "  Ah,  Mary  !"  and  we  embraced  each  other. 
"  Come  directly  into  the  sitting  room,"  she 
said,  opening  the  west  door.  True  enough,  it 
is  the  sitting  room.  Behold  the  green  and 
graceful  drapery  of  the  white  rose  before  the 
window.  She  took  off  my  bonnet  and  sat  me 
down  in  her  own  arm  chair,  and  then  went 
away,  but  soon  returned  and  placed  her  nice, 
fat  baby  in  my  arms.  "  Beautiful  baby  !"  I 
exclaimed.  "Ah,  Mary,  what  a  treasure!" 
It  looked  amazed  at  me,  then  smiled  and  kick- 
ed about  its  little  fat  feet  right  lustily.  "  Baby 
knows  I  am  its  mother's  friend/'  I  said  as  I 
kissed  his  rosy  cheeks  with  cordial  good  will. 
Then  came  Mary's  husband.  He  is  a  favourite 
of  mine — so  kind  and  sensible,  he  is  quite  busi- 
ness like  in  his  manners,  with  a  heart  brim  full 
of  friendliness.  If  you  ever  feel  like  asking  a 
favour,  go  to  him,  Mary's  husband.  Supper 
followed,  and  a  merrier  three  never  sat  over  a 
cup  of  lea.  These  nice  white  cakes,  and  this 
delicious  raspberry !  These  could  only  come 
from  a  skilful  hand  !  Mary  laughed,  and  her 
husband  seemed  to  enjoy  them  anew  through 
me.  Then  we  went  into  the  little  garden  and 
sat  a  while  on  the  beautiful  piazza  ;  then  ex- 
plored the  chambers,  and  looked  at  this  pros- 
pect and  that,  the  baby  every  where  accom- 
panying us  in  his  father's  arms.  Everything 
was  in  keeping;  every  thing  pleasant  and 
tasteful — every  thing  which  I  saw,  at  least. 
Then  we  walked  out  to  take  a  bird's  eye  view  of 
the  village  from  a  hill  hard  by.  Every  thing 
pleased  me.  "  So  then  Mary  does  finely,  after 
all,"  I  reflected,  after  retiring  to  rest.  "  I 
knew  she  would  ;  how  beautiful  it  is  to  see  two 
young  people  beginning  life  together.  How 
fresh  is  everything.  Yes,  and  how  easy  and 
clean,  and  how  easy  to  keep  clean  ,•"  and  my 
mind  unceremoniously  wandered  from  the  ro- 
mance of  a  young  wedded  couple  to  the  difficul- 
ty of  keeping  an  old  house  clean. 

I  had  not  been  here  many  days  before  I  be- 
gan to  suspect,  then  to  fear,  that  Mary  was  not 
so  happy  as  she  had  at  first  seemed,  or  as  hap- 
py as  she  ought  to  be,  with  so  much  about  her 
to  make  happiness.  "  Why  is  this,"  I  anxiously 
asked. 

We  are  going  to  ride.  The  chaise  arrived 
and  the  husband  jumped  out,  and  as  he  came 
in  said,  "  Mary,  is  my  coat  mended  ?  I  must 
wear  that  I  believe.  You  remember  the  one  I 
spoke  about  a  week  ago,  and  then  showed  to 
you  again  yesterday."  "  Oh,  no !  it  is  not 
clone  !"  cried  Mary  from  up  stairs.  "  I  will 
do  it  now  ;  but  no,  I  am  not  dressed  yet  my- 
self;" and  she  ran  from  this  drawer  to  that 
quite  hurriedly.    "  One  finds  so  much  to  do  in 
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louse-keeping,"  she  said  to  me  apologetically ; 
nd  withal,  pettishly. 

One  day  Mary  promised  us  an  apple-pud- 
ing,  made  her  new  way,  with  potatoes  in  the 
lour.  It  was  an  especial  favourite  of  ours, 
ler  husband  and  myself.  "  Your  pudding, 
Vlary,"  [  suggested  taking  advantage  of  our 
riendship,  as  we  sat  together  in  the  forenoon. 
'Yes,  I  know,  it;  I  am  just  going."  Then 
ihe  began  to  tell  a  story,  then  placed  a  plate  of 
;ake  before  me,  then — she  was  doing  nothing  ; 
here  lay  the  baby  frolicking  on  the  floor. 
'The  pudding,  Mary,"  I  said  to  myself;  "it 

vill  not  be  done;  then  what  will  Mr.  B  

say  ?"  Ah  !  I  well  knew  what  husbands 
sometimes  thought  and  said  at  a  half  cooked 
hnner.  "The  pudding,"  I  was  nearly  evacu- 
ating a  third  time,  when  Mary  concluded  to 
50  about  it.  Dinner  came  ;  the  meat,  then  the 
pudding.  It  looked  plump  and  round.  She 
cut  it ;  a  large  slice  laid  on  the  plate  ;  but 
alas  !  the  crust  inside  was  still  dough  !  We 
took  it  in  silence.  "The  apple,  perhaps,  will 
be  nice  ;"  but  no,  it  was  not,  and  uncooked  ! 
"  This  business  you  ought  to  attend  to,"  said 
the  husband,  in  a  tone  which  was  not  to  be 
gainsayed.  "  I  never  could  make  puddings," 
declared  Mary,  blushing  and  mortified. 

By-and-by  Mary  became  more  confidential. 
"How  I  dread  going  into  that  hot  kitchen  to 
make  pies  !  How  I  hate  scalding  my  preserves, 
it  is  so  troublesome  !  There  are  so  many  dis- 
agreeable things  to  do  in  house-keeping,"  she 
declared  once  and  again. 

"  Some  how  or  other  I  do  not  seem  to  get 
along  very  well  in  house-keeping,"  she  said  to 
me  sadly  one  day.  "  I  know  James  is  not 
satisfied;  you  know  his  mother  was  an  excel- 
lent house-keeper — there  are  so  many  disagree- 
ables." 

"  Pray,  what,  Mary  ?"  I  asked  kindly. 

"Oh,  so  many!  making  bread,  filling 
lamps,  and  washing  potatoes,  if  one's  alone  ; 
then  one's  hands — I  dont  think  I  am  fit  for  it 
at  all."  Tears  came  in  her  eyes.  Poor  Mary  ! 
"  In  what  respects  do  you  think  you  are  not 
fit  for  it?"  I  asked.  "Let  us  look  into  it, 
Mary.  There  is  so  much  time  for  you  to 
learn."  "  I  don't  know  as  there  is,"  she  re- 
plied. "  I  have  no  tact  for  house-keeping ; 
nothing  is  ever  done,  James  says  ;"  and  she 
seemed  perplexed  and  sorrowful.  "  Can  you 
give  me  a  few  ideas  V  she  asked,  looking  up 
with  that  child-like  confidence  so  natural  to 
her.  "  Perhaps  I  can,  Mary,  will  you  listen 
and  profit?"  I  asked,  seriously,  for  I  beheld 
breakers  ahead. 

"  Mary,  the  time  was  when  household  duties 
were  all  new  to  me;  nay,  all  distasteful.  Un- 
accustomed to  them  and  unskilled  in  them,  I 
shrank  from  them,  dreading  and  avoiding  them. 
I  wept  over  them  too,  in  very  bitterness  of  soul. 
My  domestics  left  me,  as  every  New  England 
house-keeper  knows  how  unceremoniously  they 
sometimes  will,  and  I  was  sole  mistress  of  my 
kitchen,  pantry,  sink,  cooking  stove  and  all. 
What  shall  I  do  ?  was  the  pitiful  cry.  I  con- 
trived to  get  along  easy,  any  way,  sobeit  I  got 
early  released  from  active  household  duty  ;  in 
a  word,  Mary,  I  was  a  shirk  !  my  husband 
punctual,  exact,  and  wofully  particular,  so  I 
then  thought,  did  not  at  all  relish  the  appear- 


ance of  things  under  my  care;  it  was  too  evi- 
dent for  me  not  to  know  it.  "  1  hate,"  and  "  I 
dread,"  premised  every  kitchen  day,  until  at 
length,  dishes,  plates,  pots,  and  pans,  in  a  most 
untoward  state,  began  to  accumulate  frightful- 
ly upon  my  hands.  My  husband  was  silent 
and  cold  ;  I  fretful  and  fault-finding ;  a  sad 
pass  !  "  This  will  never,  never  do  !"  I  ejac- 
ulated one  cold,  gray  morning,  when  every 
thing  looked  grayer  and  more  cheerless  than 
ever.  My  closets,  drawers,  and  store  room  ! 
Had  the  rats  and  the  mice  made  such  a  strife, 
then  were  there  somebody  to  blame.  As  it 
was,  ah  me  !  "  but  it  wont  do  !"  and  I  began 
to  look  about  me.  From  beneath  a  little  shelf 
under  the  sink,  I  drew  out  two  slew  pans,  first 
one  and  then  the  other,  with  apple  burnt  and 
baked  and  crusted  on  them.  I  had  stowed 
them  away  without  courage  to  enforce  the 
scraping  and  scrubbing  necessary  to  their  re- 
storation on  the  upper  shelf.  Every  day  for  a 
a  week  had  they  peeped  out,  and  every  day 
had  I  tried  to  push  them  further  under  ;  but  no, 
not  they ;  and  now  they  stood  out  as  large  as  life, 
with  a  dozen  plates  in  a  similar  condition. 
How  I  loathed  the  sight  of  those  stew  pans, 
with  cold,  greasy  water  standing  in  their  bot- 
toms. What  shall  I  do  ?  At  this  point,  a 
sense  of  my  cowardly  inefficiency  flashed 
across  my  mind.  There  I  was,  shrinking  and 
shivering  between  the  two  stew-pans  ! 

"  No  longer  shall  this  be,"  I  resolved  in- 
stantly. Taking  off  my  rings — and  rings  are 
wonderfully  in  the  way  of  washing  up  dishes 
— and  tying  on  a  checked  apron,  I  heroically 
seized  a  stew  pan  by  the  brim.  Scrape, 
scrape,  scrape,  washing,  rinsing, — and  they 
were  clean,  invitingly  clean.  Two  nice,  round, 
agreeably  favoured  stew-pans  stared  me  in  the 
face  !  I  turned  them  over;  not  a  speck  or  flaw 
could  be  detected.  I  had  done  it,  actually 
done  it,  and  not  so  bad  work  either.  I  smiled 
complacently  over  the  two,  and  they  reflected 
my  smiles.  From  that  moment  I  took  cour- 
age ;  I  resolved  to  do,  and  then  inward  strength 
rose  up.  From  that  moment,  Mary,  I  never 
suffered  myself  to  shrink  from,  or  dread,  or 
put  off"  anything.  Whatever  was  to  be  done, 
I  did  it  and  in  the  right  time,  and  from  that 
time,  too,  difficulties  began  to  vanish.  I  found  I 
could  do  ;  nay,  and  I  would  do.  Depend  upon 
it,  Mary,  you  must  seize  right  hold  of  your 
domestic  duties,  and  discharge  them  promptly 
and  efficiently  if  you  would  be  faithful  to  your- 
self and  your  household.  Shrinking,  dreading, 
putting  off,  cools  the  water  without  washing  up. 
Long  time  after,  if  ever  I  flagged,  away  I  ran 
to  the  shelves,  to  refresh  my  courage  by  a  look 
at  the  two  stew  pans.  They  encouraged  and 
strengthened  me.  Those  dear  old  stew  pans, 
with  faces  so  clean  and  round.  From  them  1 
date  all  my  house-keeping  skill  and  efficiency. 
My  husband  does  not  know  how  much  he  owes 
them  when  he  surveys  my  domain  with  so  sat- 
isfied an  air.  Yes,  Mary,  the  secret  of  it  is, 
after  long  misdoing,  we  must  have  a  starting 
point,  a  something  on  which  to  begin  in  good 
earnest,  seriously.  One  thing  well  achieved, 
and  we  take  courage  for  the  next.  And 
now,  Mary,  what  lesson  do  you  learn  from 
this  ?" 

"  That  I  must  instantly  see  if  the  salt  is  in 


the  pot  and  boiling,  too,"  cried  Mary,  brightly, 
hastening  away  with  more  alacrity  than  I  had 
seen  her  toward  the  kitchen. 

Ah  yes,  young  house-keeper,  prompt  achieve- 
ment is  the  very  soul  of  house-keeping  \  If 
you  have  been  a  busy  idler  during  your  maid- 
enhood, in  your  mother's  parlour,  you  have 
little  prospects  of  usefulness,  prosperity,  or  en- 
joyment, as  a  wife  a  mother,  and  a  matron, 
unless  you  are  willing  to  see  with  your  own 
eyes,  to  work  with  your  own  hands,  and  be- 
come the  ubiquitous  mistress  of  your  own 
household. 

Portsmouth,  N.  H.  Jan.,  1846. 


Overcoming  Evil  with  Good. — The  late  Dr. 
Bowditch,  of  Salem,  Mass.,  was  a  man  as  emi- 
nent for  his  great  and  useful  talents,  as  he  was 
beloved- by  all  who  were  acquainted  with  him. 
He  had  been  preparing  a  plan  of  Salem,  which 
he  intended  soon  to  publish.  It  had  been  the 
fruit  of  much  labour  and  care.  By  some 
means  or  other,  an  individual  in  town  had  sur- 
reptitiously got  possession  of  it,  and  had  the 
audacity  to  issue  proposals  to  publish  it  as  his 
own.  This  was  too  much  for  Dr.  Bowditch  to 
bear.  He  instantly  went  to  the  person,  and 
burst  out  into  the  following  strain  :  "  You  vil- 
lain, how  dare  you  do  this  ?  If  you  presume  to 
proceed  any  further  in  this  business  I  will  pro- 
secute you  to  the  utmost  extent  of  the  law." 
The  poor,  fellow  cowered  before  the  storm  of 
his  indignation  and  was  silent — for  his  wrath 
was  terrible:  Dr.  Bowditch  went  home,  and 
slept  on  it;  and  the  next  day,  hearing  from 
some  authentic  source  that  the  man  was  ex- 
tremely poor,  and  had  probably  been  driven  by 
the  necessities  of  his  family  to  commit  this  au- 
dacious plagiarism,  his  feelings  were  touched, 
his  heart  relented,  his  anger  melted  away  like 
wax.  He  went  to  him  again,  and  said,  "  Sir, 
you  did  very  wrong,  and  you  know  it,  to  ap- 
propriate to  your  own  use  and  benefit  the  fruit 
of  my  labours.  But  I  understand  you  are  poor, 
and  have  a  family  to  support.  1  feel  for  you 
and  will  help  you.  That  plan  is  unfinished, 
and  contains  errors  that  would  have  disgraced 
you  and  me,  had  it  been  published  in  the  state 
in  which  you  found  it.  I'll  tell  you  what  I 
will  do.  I  will  finish  the  plan  ;  I  will  correct 
the  errors;  and  then  you  shall  publish  it  for 
your  own  benefit,  and  I  will  head  the  subscrip- 
tion list  with  my  name." — Religious  Herald. 

Intemperance  in  Great  Britain. — The  quan- 
tity of  intoxicating  drinks  annually  consumed 
in  the  United  Kingdom  is  as  follows:  of  ardent 
spirits,  24,000,000  gallons;  of  wines,  about 
7,000,000  of  gallons;  of  porter,  stout,  ale  and 
beer,  nearly  11,000,000  barrels.  The  cost  of 
these  articles  is  about  £05,000,000,  which  is 
more  than  the  entire  annual  revenue  of  the 
country. — Christian  Witness. 

He  that  thinks  little  of  himself  can  bear  to 
be  thought  little  of  by  others. — Serlc. 

This  World  and  the  Next.— He  that  will 
often  put  this  world  and  the  next  before  him, 
and  look  steadfastly  at  both,  will  find  the  latter 
growing  creator,  and  the  former  less. 
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Selected. 

THE  FARMER  TURNED  SOLDIER. 

My  father  was  a  farmer  good, 
*   With  corn  and  beef  in  plenty ; 
I  mowed,  and  hoed,  and  held  the  plough, 
Aad  longed  for  one-and-twenty. 

For  I  had  quite  a  martial  turn, 

And  scorned  the  lowing  cattle : 
I  burned  to  wear  a  uniform, 

Hear  drums,  and  see  a  battle. 

*My  birth-day  came  ;  my  father  urged, 

But  stoutly  I  resisted ; 
My  sister  wept ;  my  mother  begged ; 
But  off  I  went  and  listed. 

They  marched  me  on  through  wet  and  dry, 
To  tunes  more  loud  than  charming, 

But  lugging  knapsack,  box  and  gun, 
Was  harder  work  than  farming. 

We  met  the  foe — the  cannons  roared, 

The  crimson  tide  was  flowing, 
The  frightful  death-groans  filled  my  ears, 

I  wished  that  I  was  mowing. 

I  lost  my  leg — the  foe  came  on, 

They  had  me  in  their  clutches  ; 
I  starved  in  prison  till  the  peace, 

Then  hobbled  back  on  crutches. 


For  "The  Friend." 

A  Bird  Story. 
An  incident  occurred  near  the  house  of  our 
friend  and  neighbour  Thomas  Doane,  which 
appears  to  me  to  be  worthy  of  preservation. 
A  number  of  birds  of  different  species  have 
nests  around  his  house ;  and  a  few  days  since, 
his  family  noticed  a  great  outcry  and  commo- 
tion amongst  them,  and  found  that  their  cat 
had  caught  a  female  wren,  one  of  a  pair  who 
were  rearing  their  offspring  in  a  neighbouring 
tree :  and  it  appeared  that  the  whole  feathered 
population  had  gathered  together  to  express 
their  indignation  at  the  outrage,  and  condolence 
with  the  survivor.  Presently  they  all  flew 
away — the  male  wren  with  them — who  how- 
ever shortly  returned,  bringing  with  him  a  new 
mate,  who  immediately  took  charge  of  his  in- 
fant brood,  and  has  in  her  devotion  to  them 
been  a  pattern  for  stepmothers.  The  query  to 
me  is,  how,  with  the  limited  intelligence  and 
power  of  communicating  ideas,  which  we  are 
willing  to  accord  to  them,  he  made  known  to 
her  his  loss,  and  induced  her  to  remedy  the 
misfortune  so  effectually. 

A.  S.  L. 

Midway,  Sixth  month  22,  184 G. 

London  Yearly  Meeting. 

Extracts  from  "  The  British  Friend." 

"  On  the  representatives  being  called  over, 
there  were  but  a  very  few  absent,  and  several 
of  these  arrived  prior  to  the  conclusion  of  the 
sitting.  Other  usual  preliminary  business  be- 
ing disposed  of,  the  Foreign  Epistles,  eight  in 
number,  were  then  read.  Their  tenour  was 
indicative  of  a  prevailing  sense,  that  the  present 
was  a  low  time  in  the  Society  ;  there  being 
many  causes  for  mourning  amongst  us;  and 
much  deficiency  apparent,  as  regards  a  faithful 
and  upright  support  of  the  various  branches  of 
the  Christian  testimony,  given  to  us  of  the 
Lord,  to  bear  before  the  world.  They  ex- 
pressed, at  the  same  time,  much  brotherly  love, 
and  dwelt  on  the  importance  of  our  being  united 


in  Christ  the  Holy  Head,  and  knowing  our  feet 
to  be  established  on  him,  the  Rock  of  Ages." 

"In  all  the  American  Epistles,  there  was  a 
reference  made  to  the  subject  of  slavery,  with 
the  exception,  it  is  believed,  of  that  from  Phila- 
delphia. Friends  appear  to  be  pretty  fully 
alive  to  the  duty  of  embracing  suitable  openings 
for  promoting  the  extinction  of  this  foul  system 
of  oppression  and  wrong,  and  for  the  ameliora- 
tion, as  far  as  possible,  of  the  condition  of  those 
who  are  its  victims.  It  also  appeared  that 
Friends  in  America  continued  to  exercise  their 
wonted  care  over  the  Aborigines  of  that  coun- 
try ;  and  that  these  objects  of  their  Christian 
solicitude,  were  becoming  increasingly  sensible 
of  the  value  of  education,  and  also  evincing  a 
growing  sense  of  the  value  of  their  privileges, 
in  relation  to  the  attendance  of  Meetings  for 
Divine  Worship.  The  guarded  Education  of 
Youth  continues  to  be  an  object  of  unabated 
concern  to  Friends  in  America ;  and  the  state 
of  their  Boarding  Schools  was  of  an  encoura- 
ging character. 

"  The  Philadelphia  Epistle  contained  a  refer- 
ence to  a  similar  document,  from  its  Meeting 
for  Sufferings  to  that  of  London,  referring,  in 
very  pointed  terms,  to  the  present  position  of 
matters  in  regard  to  existing  differences  of  a 
doctrinal  character ;  and  some  Friends  were 
of  the  mind,  that  the  present  was  the  most  suit- 
able time  for  having  it  read  in  the  meeting. 
On  the  clerk,  however,  and  other  Friends  stat- 
ing, that  that  Epistle  would  most  properly  come 
before  the  meeting  when  the  other  correspon- 
dence of  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  was  brought 
forward,  it  was  concluded  to  defer  the  reading 
of  it  accordingly. 

"The  Epistle  from  New  England  referred 
to  the  recent  division  among  Friends  in  that 
quarter;  and  stated  that  they  had  been  brought 
into  trial,  in  consequence  of  a  number  having 
become  '  disaffected  to  the  Society  ;'  with  whom 
others  having  joined,  they  had  seceded  from 
the  body,  and  set  up  what  they  called  a  Yearly 
Meeting.  After  this  epistle  was  read,  the  clerk 
informed  the  meeting,  that  he  had  received  a 
letter  under  cover  of  one  addressed  to  himself, 
purporting  to  be  an  epistle  from  a  body  calling 
itself  the  '  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends  of  New 
England ;'  and  as  we  were  not  in  correspon- 
dence with  any  other  body  of  Friends,  than  the 
meeting  from  which  the  epistle  just  read  had 
been  sent,  he  wished  the  direction  of  the  meet- 
ing as  to  how  he  should  dispose  of  the  said 
epistle,  as  he  thought  that  meeting  could  not 
receive  it.  It  was  stated  by  a  Friend,  that  if 
he  was  correctly  informed,  the  epistle  which 
had  been  read  was  from  those  who  had  depart- 
ed from  the  original  doctrines  and  principles  of 
the  Society  ;  and  although  it  professed  to  come 
from  '  New  England  Yearly  Meeting,'  that  was 
simply  owing  to  the  correspondent  of  this 
Yearly  Mooting,  by  whom  it  was  forwarded, 
being  one  of  that  body,  styling  itself  '  New 
England  Yearly  Meeting.'  Another  Friend 
proposed,  that  this  meeting  should  adopt  the 
course  pursued  by  some  other  Yearly  Meetings, 
in  not  receiving  either  of  these  epistles  coming 
from  New  England.  After  some  observations, 
both  in  favour  of  and  against  this  proposition, 
it  was  ultimately  agreed,  that  as  this  Yearly 
Meeting  could  not  receive  two  epistles,  both 


professing  to  come  from  New  England  Yearly 
Meeting,  and  as  the  one  that  had  been  read  was 
that  which  had  come  to  the  meeting  through 
the  recognized  channel  of  our  correspondents, 
the  other  must,  on  the  ground  of  informality, 
be  returned  to  the  party  by  whom  it  was  sent. 
A  minute  to  this  effect,  was  accordingly  made, 
and  a  copy  directed  to  be  transmitted  to  the 
party  to  whom  the  epistle  was  to  be  returned. 
Several  Friends  remarked  briefly,  in  approval 
of  the  conclusion  to  which  the  meeting  had 
come  ;  those  who  were  of  a  contrary  sentiment, 
of  whom,  it  is  believed,  there  were  not  a  few, 
declining  further  expression  ;  and  after  a  vene- 
rable Friend  had  delivered  some  weighty  coun- 
sel to  different  classes  present,  the  meeting 
adjourned  at  one  o'clock,  to  four  in  the  after- 
noon." 

"Fifth  Month  25th,  Afternoon  Sitting. — 
Read  report  of  the  Deputation  to  Indiana.  It 
gave  no  great  amount  of  detail ;  but  the  pro- 
gress of  the  deputalion  has  been  pretty  much 
given  in  our  columns  already.  The  report 
stated  that  they  had  visited  all  the  meetings  or 
settlements  of  ' 1 Anti- Slavery  Friends'  but  one; 
these  comprised  32  companies,  or  bodies ;  but 
it  recorded  no  success  as  the  result  of  their  visit 
and  intercourse  with  those  Friends.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  deputation  were  also  heard  at  con- 
siderable length  in  relation  to  their  mission  ; 
and  the  statements  they  gave  were,  in  many 
respects,  interesting  ;  and  they  expressed  in 
this  way,  as  well  as  in  their  report,  the  kindly 
manner  in  which  they  had  been  every  where 
received,  and  the  readiness  of '  Anti-Slavery 
Friends'  to  meet  with  them.  One  of  the  depu- 
tation expressed  the  concern  he  had  felt  on  his 
travels,  particularly  for  the  children  (of  whom 
there  was  a  large  number)  of  those  who  had 
separated." 

"  A  number  of  Friends  strongly  expressed 
their  satisfaction  with  the  report,  bare  as  it  was 
felt  by  many  others  to  be.  One  Friend  had 
no  doubt  the  deputation  had  wisely  abstained 
from  going  into  particulars,  and  hoped  they 
would  not  be  pressed  for  further  information. 
Several  others  said,  that  they  would  have  wish- 
ed that  the  deputation  had  been  more  commu- 
nicative in  their  report.  One  of  the  assistant 
clerks  drew  up  and  read  a  minute,  declaring 
the  report  of  the  deputation  very  satisfactory ; 
upon  which  a  Friend  suggested  the  omission  of 
the  word  very  ;  which  was  speedily  complied 
with,  and  stated  to  be  an  improvement. 

"  It  was  remarked  to  be  no  new  thing  for 
Friends,  thus  returning  from  the  service  of  the 
church,  to  give  no  account  as  to  the  success  of 
their  labours.  In  this  case,  as  in  that  of  min- 
isters, the  result  was  left  with  Him,  whose 
blessing  could  alone  prosper  the  labours  of  His 
servants ;  and  another  Friend  expressed  his 
belief,  that  the  visit  of  the  deputation  would 
prove  beneficial,  though  we  might  never  see 
the  result.  Thanksgiving  and  praise  were 
offered  for  the  Divine  preservation,  so  merci- 
fully vouchsafed  to  the  deputation  ;  and  a  bless- 
ing on  their  labours  was  implored." 

"  26th. — In  relation  to  the  care  of  American 
Yearly  Meetings,  [of  the  Aborigines  under  their 
particular  superintendence,]  many  highly  inter- 
esting details  were  given  by  the  members  of 
the  Indiana  Deputation ;  and  great  satisfaction 
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was  expressed,  in  regard  to  these  continued 
efforts  on  behalf  of  the  Aborigines,  by  Friends 
in  the  United  States. 

"  A  large  portion  of  this  sitting  was  also 
occupied  with  the  subject  of  the  guarded  Edu- 
cation of  Youth,  and  the  exertions  of  Friends 
in  Indiana,  in  particular.  Their  boarding 
school  on  a  large  scale,  had  occasioned  them, 
from  various  unfavourable  circumstances,  much 
exercise  and  concern,  in  their  endeavours  for 
its  completion.  The  establishment  of  libraries 
was  another  object  they  were  desirous  to  pro- 
mote. Also,  the  erection  of  an  Agricultural 
School ;  and  the  discussion  to  which  these  de- 
ferent subjects  gave  rise,  resulted  in  the  recom- 
mendation of  a  subscription  being  raised  in  this 
country,  in  aid  of  the  efforts  of  Friends  of  In- 
diana, which,  it  was  suggested,  should  be  to  the 
extent  of  £800,  or  £l,000;  the  deputation  to 
that  Yearly  Meeting,  to  have  the  care  of  pro- 
moting the  subscription.  Between  £400  and 
£500  have  been,  we  understand,  already  sub- 
scribed." 

11  Afternoon  Sitting. — Proceeded  to  read 
further  minutes  of  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings — 
comprising  its  correspondence  with  the  Yearly 
Meetings  of  New  England,  New  York,  and 
Philadelphia.  The  two  first  epistles  were  not 
of  a  character  to  call  for  much  remark.  They 
made  allusion,  however,  to  the  uneasiness  pre- 
vailing in  some  of  the  American  Yearly  Meet- 
ings, in  regard  to  differences  in  doctrine;  and 
in  that  to  New  England,  sympathy  was  also 
expressed  for  those  who,  in  the  language  of  the 
epistle,  had  '  become  separated  from  the  body.' 
— This  allusion  to  those  Friends,  was  adverted 
to  in  terms  of  much  satisfaction  J  one  Friend, 
in  particular,  expressing  how  gladdening  it  had 
felt  to  him,  and  he  believed  to  many  in  that 
meeting,  for  he  believed  that  the  parties  alluded 
to,  had,  not  departed  from  the  genuine  princi- 
ples of  our  Religious  Society.  That  from 
Philadelphia,  in  reply  to  the  epistle  from  the 
Meeting  for  Sufferings  in  London,  was  a  docu- 
ment of  no  common  character;  whether  as  re- 
spects the  spirit  in  which  it  is  written,  the  sen- 
timents it  contains,  or  the  sound  and  excellent 
counsel  which  it  imparts. 

"  The  reading  of  this  epistle  was  listened  to 
with  deep  attention,  and  produced  an  extraor- 
dinary effect  on  the  meeting;  the  consideration 
and  disposal  of  it  occupying  the  greater  part  of 
the  sitting.  A  number  of  Friends  expressed 
the  most  cordial  unity  with  the  sentiments  con- 
tained in  the  document,  and  hoped  the  Yearly 
Meeting  would  receive  the  counsel  which  it 
conveyed  in  the  same  spirit  of  love  by  which  it 
appeared  to  have  been  dictated.  Some  on  the 
other  hand  were  of  opinion,  that  though  it  offer- 
ed valuable  caution  and  warning  in  several  par- 
ticulars, yet  upon  the  whole,  they  held  that  its 
statements  were  exaggerated.  Many  observa- 
tions were  made  upon  the  cause  of  the  existing 
discrepancies  in  reference  to  doctrinal  exposi- 
tion, and  the  evil  was  pointedly  stated  to  have 
had  its  origin  in  authors  belonging  to  the  Socie- 
ty omitting  to  submit  some  of  their  works  to 
the  inspection  and  revision  of  the  Morning 
Meeting.  A  proposition  was  made  for  extend- 
ing the  rule  of  the  Society  in  this  respect,  to 
*  all  works  relating  to  Christian  doctrine  and 
practice ;'  and  making  it  imperative  on  writers 


to  comply  with  it ;  but  while  many  were  in 
favour  of  this  proposal,  others,  apprehending 
that  its  adoption  would  amount  to  an  approval 
of  the  views  contained  in  the  epistle,  it  was  ulti- 
mately concluded  not  to  issue  any  minute  on 
the  subject,  and  the  meeting  adjourned  after  7, 
until  4  o'clock  to-morrow  afternoon." 

"Sixth-day  Afternoon. — Large  Committee 
met  at  half-past  3,  and  read  and  passed  the  re- 
mainder of  the  foreign  epistles.  No  particular 
observations  were  made  on  any  but  those  to 
Philadelphia  and  New  England.  When  the 
reading  of  the  latter  was  finished,  a  Friepd  re- 
marked that  he  thought  the  document  was  well 
drawn  up,  and  tempered  with  moderation  ;  but 
it  would,  to  him,  have  been  more  satisfactory 
had  no  epistle  to  New  England  been  issued  ; 
because  he  feared,  that  the  sympathy  of  this 
meeting  expressed  towards  the  larger  body,  by 
the  sending  of  such  an  epistle,  would  be  in  dan- 
ger of  discouraging  the  smaller  body  who,  he 
believed,  had  acted  as  they  had  done,  under  an 
apprehension  of  religious  duty.  Another  ob- 
served, that  he  had  no  unity  with  the  epistle, 
nor  with  those  to  whom  it  was  addressed  ;  be- 
cause they  had  identified  themselves  with  the 
propagation  of  unsound  doctrines,  and  trampled 
upon  the  smaller  body  of  Friends  in  New  Eng- 
land, for  maintaining  the  true  doctrines  of  the 
Society,  on  the  right  foundation.  But  the  epis- 
tle, as  a  whole,  was  generally  approved  by  the 
committee. 

"  On  the  epistle  to  Philadelphia,  considerable 
discussion  took  place,  many  Friends  expressed 
their  entire  approbation  of  its  contents ;  and 
that  the  committee  who  had  prepared  it,  had 
been  remarkably  helped  in  the  service.  Al- 
though this  epistle  embraced  a  notice  of  the  one 
from  the  Philadelphia  Meeting  for  Sufferings 
which  had  excited  so  much  feeling  and  interest 
in  the  Yearly  Meeting  at  large,  it  was  under- 
stood that  our  Meeting  for  Sufferings  were  not 
hereby  precluded  from  acknowledging  and  re- 
plying as  usual  to  such  portions  of  the  docu- 
ment as  they  might  see  proper. 

"  Seventh-day  Morning,  Fifth  Month  30th. 
— The  Large  Committee  met  at  9.  Read  and 
passed  the  general  epistle.  The  subject  of 
religious  controversy  being  adverted  to  in  the 
epistle,  some  pertinent  observations  were  made 
by  a  Friend,  by  way  of  distinction  between  in- 
dulging in  controversy  for  its  own  sake,  and 
that  which,  after  the  example  of  our  first 
Friends,  it  was  incumbent  upon  us  to  wage  in 
support  of  the  truth." 

For  "The  Friend." 

True  to  their  Principles. 

Miles  Hal  head  and  Thomas  Salthouse,  two 
powerful  ministers  of  the  gospel,  travelling  from 
their  respective  habitations  in  Lancashire  and 
Westmoreland,  with  intention  to  visit  some  of 
their  Friends  imprisoned  in  Cornwall,  were  ap- 
prehended in  Devonshire,  and  after  fourteen 
days'  confinement  at  Exeter,  were  ordered  by 
warrant  of  the  high  sheriff  to  be  passed  as  va- 
grants from  thence  to  their  own  dwellings. 
This  proceeding  against  respectable  men  of 
substance,  travelling  on  horseback,  lodging  at 
the  best  inns,  and  who  paid  for  what  they  had 
there,  was  not  only  vexatious,  but  contrary  to 


law.  Between  Taunton  and  Bridgewater,  the 
officer  having  charge  of  them,  was  suddenly 
seized  with  apoplexy,  which  disabled  him  from 
serving  out  the  warrant.  Returning  to  Taun- 
ton,  they  informed  the  justice  of  the  occurrence, 
and  he  thereupon  set  them  at  liberty,  wishing 
that  the  Lord  might  be  with  them. 

They  went  to  Plymouth,  where  their  plain 
and  powerful  preaching  reached  to  the  con- 
sciences of  many,  and  was  generally  well 
accepted.  At  the  close  of  one  of  the  meetings, 
George  Brooks,  a  priest,  chaplain  of  the  Night- 
ingale frigate,  spoke  to  the  people  in  commen- 
dation of  what  had  been  said,  declaring  it  to 
be  the  eternal  truth.  But  Thomas  Salthouse,  a 
man  of  deep  discerning,  justly  suspecting  the 
chaplain  of  insincerity,  told  him,  he  had  spoken 
many  good  words,  but  asked  him  whether  he 
lived  the  life  of  what  he  spoke,  for  that  it  was 
he  who  hath  the  witness  in  himself,  that  can 
set  to  his  seal  that  God  is  true.  Offended  by 
this  indirect  reproof,  the  priest  two  days  after 
procured  a  warrant  from  the  mayor,  by  which 
they  were  taken  from  a  meeting  at  Robert 
Cary's,  and  imprisoned  in  the  Guildhall.  What 
an  instance  of  peneration  in  the  Quaker  and  of 
hypocricy  in  the  priest — how  soon  did  the  pre- 
tender minister  of  the  gospel  turn  persecutor ! 
No  wonder ;  he  had  the  character  of  a  verv 
dissipated  person,  as  appeared  by  certificates  of 
captains  of  ships  with  whom  he  had  been  con- 
versant. Those  men  charged  with  mysticism 
and  fanaticism,  attained  a  growth  and  sta- 
ture in  Christ  which  many  of  their  successors 
in  name  know  little  of. 

On  their  examination,  M.  Halhead  and  T. 
Salthouse  were  charged  with  denying  the 
Trinity,  of  which  they  fully  cleared  themselves  ; 
and  finally  they  were  committed  to  Exeter 
Castle  on  a  charge  of  disturbing  the  public 
peace,  and  for  divers  other  high  misdemeanors, 
of  all  which  they  were  entirely  clear.  At  the 
sessions  after  six  weeks  confinement,  they  were 
indicted  for  "  a  breach  of  the  ordinance  against 
duels,  and  particularly  for  divers  disgraceful 
words  and  gestures  against  George  Brooke, 
clerk  of  the  Nightingale  frigate."  Although 
they  pleaded  not  guilty,  and  desired  a  trial,  yet 
because  they  did  not  use  the  common  form  of 
words,  "  By  God  and  my  country,"  their  legal 
plea  was  refused,  and  no  trial  granted.  On  the 
oath  of  abjuration  being  tendered  to  them,  they 
answered,  "  In  the  presence  of  the  eternal  God, 
and  before  all  this  people,  we  deny,  with  as 
much  detestation  as  any  of  you,  the  pope  and 
his  supremacy,  and  the  purgatory  therein  men- 
tioned, and  declare  freely  against  it ;  and  we 
do  not  deny  to  swear  because  of  any  guilt  that 
is  upon  us,  but  in  obedience  to  the  command  of 
Christ,  who  saith  Swear  not  at  all ;  and  we  will 
not  come  under  the  condemnation  of  any  oath 
for  the  liberty  of  the  outward  man."  Bold  in 
testifying  against  error,  let  it  exist  in  whom  it 
might,  they  sacrificed  liberty  and  every  other 
temporal  good,  rather  than  violate  any  of  the 
precepts  of  the  gospel  of  Christ.  How  would 
truth  flourish  among  us,  did  those  who  say  much 
for  Christ  and  the  Scriptures  evinne  in  their  ac- 
tions the  same  tenderness  of  conscience  !  They 
were  fined  five  pounds  and  committed  to  Bride- 
well, where  a  guard  of  soldiers  was  placed  over 
them,  with  strict  orders,  to  detain  all  that  should 
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come  to  visit  them,  especially  if  they  suspected 
them  to  be  Quakers.  They  lay  on  the  ground 
in  a  close  dark  room  many  days,  and  were 
kept  nearly  seven  months  under  cruel  usage, 
as  if  their  persecutors  designed  to  destroy  them  ; 
for  they  administered  not  any  thing  to  their 
necessities,  and  used  their  efforts  to  prevent 
their  friends  from  supplying  them  with  the 
common  necessaries  of  life,  imprisoning  several 
who  came  to  them.  But  this  cruelty  rendered 
the  Christian  charity  of  their  brethren  the  more 
observable,  who  frequently  hazarded  their  lib- 
erty to  relieve  their  wants.  During  this  impri- 
sonment Miles  Halhead  wrote  the  following 
letter : 

"  Dearly  Beloved  Brethren ;  in  the  north 
of  England  even  to  the  south,  the  land  of  our 
nativity,  whom  the  Lord  God  of  heaven  and 
earth  hath  called  and  chosen  in  this  the  day  of 
his  everlasting  love,  to  serve  him  in  truth  and 
in  righteousness.  You  have  received  the  Lord's 
truth  in  the  love  of  it,  not  only  to  believe  in  his 
name,  but  to  suffer  bonds  and  imprisonments, 
and  hard  sentences  for  the  testimony  of  Jesus, 
and  the  Word  of  God.  My  prayers  to  the 
Lord  God  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  my  soul's 
desire  is  for  you  all,  that  you  may  all  dwell 
together  as  children  of  one  Father,  in  the  eter- 
nal bond  of  Jove  and  oneness  of  the  Spirit — that 
you  may  all  grow  in  the  living  truth  of  God,  to 
be  established  upon  the  rock  and  sure  founda- 
tion, that  the  gates  of  hell  cannot  prevail  against 
you — that  under  the  shadow  of  the  wings  of 
the  Almighty,  you  may  all  be  preserved  in 
peace  and  rest,  now  in  the  day  of  trial  and 
hour  of  darkness,  when  hell  hath  opened  her 
mouth,  and  the  raging  sea  cast  out  her  proud 
waves,  even  like  to  overflow  her  banks. 

"  Glory,  glory,  and  eternal  living  praises  be 
given  to  the  Lord  God  and  to  the  Lamb  for- 
evermore,  by  all  the  children  of  the  light,  who 
hath  found  out  a  vesting  place  for  all  his  dear 
ones,  lambs  and  babes,  and  children  of  light,  to 
fly  unto  in  the  needful  time  of  trouble,  where 
none  can  make  them  afraid,  nor  take  away 
their  peace,  as  they  abide  faithful  to  him,  who 
is  our  way,  our  light,  our  life,  our  strength  and 
eternal  portion  forever.  My  dear  friends  and 
brethren,  I  beseech  you  in  the  bowels  of  dear 
and  tender  love,  that  you  walk  as  dear  children, 
faithful  to  him  who  hath  called  you  with  an 
honourable  calling,  and  loved  you  from  the  be- 
ginning with  an  everlasting  love,  that  all  your 
friends  and  neighbours  and  the  men  of  this 
world,  that  see  your  life  coupled  with  fear,  may 
be  made  to  confess,  to  the  honour  and  glory  of 
the  living  Lord,  that  the  God  whom  ye  serve 
and  fear,  is  the  only  true  God  of  Israel ;  and 
herein  you  become  a  precious  savour  unto  God, 
and  to  all  the  children  of  light,  and  no  good 
thing  will  the  Lord  withhold  from  you.  The 
mouth  of  the  Lord  God  of  hosts  hath  spoken 
it,  whose  promises  are  yea  and  amen  to  his 
own  Seed  forevermore. 

"Given  forth  the  14th  of  the  Sixth  month, 
1655,  when  I  was  a  prisoner  at  the  prison- 
house  in  the  city  of  Exeter,  in  Devonshire,  for 
the  testimony  of  Jesus  and  the  Word  of  God. 

Miles  Halhead." 

The  meekness  and  patience  with  which  those 
men  endured  privation  of  the  comforts  of  their 
Irappy  homes,  the  strong  sympathies  which 


they  manifested  towards  one  another,  and  the 
dominion  over  their  persecutors,  glorifying  the 
Lord,  prove  that  the  everlasting  arms  were 
underneath,  and  the  eternal  God  was  their 
refuge.  Doubtless  their  afflictions  were  sanc- 
tified to  them.  They  had  a  humiliating  effect, 
and  brought  them  to  the  feet  of  their  Lord,  and 
prepared  them  to  receive  instruction  from  him. 
In  solitary  confinement  he  opened  to  them  the 
things  contained  in  the  prophets  and  in  the 
psalms,  and  in  the  New  Testament,  concerning 
himself.  Their  learning  in  the  school  of  Christ 
was  experimental,  derived  from  the  immediate 
teachings  of  his  divine  Spirit.  He  anointed 
their  eyes  to  see,  and  gave  them  faith  to  believe. 
Nothing  else  is  worthy  of  the  name  of  know- 
ledge in  the  work  of  salvation,  but  that  which 
He  gives,  who  is  the  Way,  the  Truth  and  the 
Life,  and  without  whom  no  man  can  come  to 
the  Father.  Man  may  study  the  Scriptures, 
examine  different  versions,  and  compare  one 
passage  with  another  for  the  purpose  of  coming 
to  the  right  meaning,  and  at  last  make  great 
mistakes,  and  from  his  superior  literary  attain- 
ments condemn  as  erroneous,  the  sense  which 
unlearned  men  in  any  school  but  the  school  of 
Christ  have  given  of  them.  It  is  he  who  hath 
the  key  of  David  that  giveth  a  right  interpre- 
tation, and  applies  them  to  the  comfort  and  in- 
struction of  the  obedient  soul. 

When  Miles  Halhead  was  before  the  court  at 
Berwick  in  1654,  the  priest  of  the  town  desired 
liberty  of  the  court  to  ask  him  one  question. 
To  this  Miles  said,  The  Lord  knows  thy  heart 

0  man,  and  at  this  present  has  revealed  thy 
thoughts  to  his  servant ;  therefore  now  I  know 
thy  heart  also,  and  the  question  thou  wouldst 
ask  me.  If  thou  wilt  promise  me  before  the 
court,  that  if  I  tell  thee  the  question  thou 
wouldst  ask  me,  thou  wilt  deal  plainly  with  me, 

1  will  not  only  tell  thee  thy  query,  but  will 
answer  it.  The  priest  said  he  would.  Then  Miles 
proceeded :  thy  question  is  this ;  thou  wouldst 
know  whether  I  own  that  Christ  that  died 
at  Jerusalem,  or  not.  To  this  the  priest  won- 
dering, said,  Truly  that  is  the  question.  Then 
Miles  said,  according  to  my  promise  I  will  an- 
swer it  before  this  court.  In  the  presence  of 
the  Lord  God  of  heaven,  I  own  no  other  Christ 
than  him  that  died  at  Jerusalem,  and  made  a 
good  confession  before  Pontius  Pilate,  to  be  the 
light  and  way  that  leads  fallen  man  out  of  sin 
and  evil,  up  to  God  eternal,  blessed  forever- 
more."  More  questions  were  not  asked  him  ; 
the  jailor  was  directed  to  take  him  away,  yet  in 
a  short  time,  the  cou  rt  gave  orders  to  release  him. 

This  is  a  plain  instance  of  divine  revela- 
tion, precisely  from  the  same  source  whence 
the  ancient  prophets  received  their  knowlege  of 
secret  and  hidden  things ;  and  were  the  Qua- 
kers of  this  day  the  humble,  self-denying,  and 
confiding  followers  of  Christ,  as  their  forefa- 
thers in  the  Truth,  they  would  not  only  vene- 
rate them,  but  holding  the  same  faith,  they 
would  preach  the  same  doctrines,  maintain  the 
same  Christian  testimonies,  and  as  the  Head 
saw  fit,  would  receive  similar  gifts  to  the  glory 
of  his  grace,  and  the  prosperity  of  his  cause 
and  truth  among  men. 

The  greatest  want  of  all  is  a  want  of  the 
sense  of  our  wants. 


THE  IRISH  EPISTLE. 
An  Epistle  from  the   Yearly  Meeting  of ' 
Friends  in  Ireland,  held  in  Dublin,  by  ad- 
journments, from  the  27th  of  the  Fourth 
month,  to  the  2nd  of  the  Fifth  month,  inclu- 
sive, 1846. 

TO  FRIENDS   IN  IRELAND. 

Dear  Friends. — Through  the  mercy  and 
loving  kindness  of  our  Heavenly  Father,  we 
have  again  been  permitted  to  experience  the 
benefit  of  thus  meeting  together;  we  have  par- 
taken of  the  comfort  and  strength  which  are 
foynd  in  the  union  of  brethren  in  one  concern  ; 
and  whilst  we  have  been  humbled  in  the  view 
of  our  own  unworthiness,  and  of  the  many 
things  within  our  borders,  which  obscure  the 
brightness  of  that  testimony  to  the  purity  and 
simplicity  of  the  ever  blessed  Truth,  which  we 
believe  it  our  duty  to  uphold,  we  have  reverent- 
ly to  acknowledge  that  we  can  in  some  mea- 
sure rejoice  in  the  assurance  that  the  Lord 
hath  not  forgotten  to  be  gracious  to  us,  neither 
hath  He  in  anger  shut  up  His  tender  mercies. 

Amidst  the  many  discouragements  of  the 
present  day,  it  is  our  consoling  belief  that  there 
are  still  preserved  among  us  more  than  a  few 
whose  hearts  are  with  the  willing  in  Israel. 
To  these,  whether  they  be  among  the  aged,  the 
middle-aged,  or  the  youth,  we  would  impart  a 
word  of  cordial  encouragement,  and  bid  them 
hold  on  their  way.  But  remember,  beloved 
friends,  that  if  thus  favoured  toholdon  your  way, 
there  must  be  no  stopping  short  of  that  entire  de- 
dication of  heart  which  is  required  of  the  faithful 
followers  of  Christ ;  "  Pie  that  loveth  father  or 
mother  more  than  me,"  said  our  blessed  Lord, 
"  is  not  worthy  of  me,  and  he  that  taketh  not 
his  cross  and  followeth  after  me  is  not  worthy 
of  me."  Whilst  we  earnestly  desire  that  you 
may  be  found  standing  in  your  appointed  places 
as  firm  and  upright  pillars,  prepared  to  bear 
that  portion  of  the  burden  which  may  devolve 
on  you,  we  would  impress  on  you  the  great 
importance  to  yourselves  individually,  and  to 
that  cause  which  you  love,  of  unreserved  obe- 
dience to  the  further  unfoldings  of  our  Pleaven- 
ly  Father's  will.  Your  fitness  rightly  to  occu- 
py that  place  designed  for  you  in  the  church 
depends  on  continued  faithfulness  ;  and  if  it 
shall  please  Him  who  has  called  you  with  a 
high  and  holy  calling,  to  require  acts  of  great- 
er dedication  at  your  hands  ;  whether  these  acts 
be  in  the  exercise  of  a  larger  measure  of  self- 
denial  as  regards  the  outward  things  at  your 
command ;  or  in  leading  to  free  yourselves 
more  from  the  incumbrances  which  gather 
around  you  in  connection  with  the  cares  of  this 
life,  moderate  as  your  pursuit  of  these  things 
may  be  in  your  own  estimation  or  that  of 
others ;  or  whether  your  obedience  be  required 
in  a  further  or  more  open  confession  of  alle- 
giance to  your  Divine  Master  than  you  have 
hitherto  made,  however  little  the  occasion  or 
humiliating  the  way  in  which  this  confession  is 
required  ;  let  notning  we  entreat  you,  prevent 
your  continuing  to  follow  him  in  the  path  of 
simple  obedience.  Look  not  out  at  the  exam- 
ple of  others  to  find  an  excuse  for  your  own 
want  of  faithfulness.  A  disposition  to  measure 
themselves  by  some  other  standard  than  that 
of  the  unchangeable  Truth,  has  been  the  means 
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of  obstructing  the  progress  of  many,  and  has 
brought  much  weakness  on  our  Society  ;  may 
you  be  preserved  from  this  snare,  as  well  as 
from  the  many  others  which  the  enemy  of  all 
good  is  laying  in  your  path.  You  may  often 
have  to  go  mournfully  on  your  way,  and  may 
find  few  among  your  brethern  to  sympathize 
with  you,  and  bear  a  portion  of  your  burdens ; 
but  you  will  not  be  without  your  consolations; 
for  under  the  many  trials  of  faith  and  patience 
which  you  may  have  to  endure,  you  will,  as 
you  endeavour  closely  to  follow  your  Divine 
Master,  be  permitted  at  times  to  realize,  in 
some  measure,  in  your  own  experience,  the  de- 
claration of  the  apostle,  "  For  as  the  sufferings 
of  Christ  abound  in  us,  so  our  consolation  also 
aboundeth  in  Christ,"  and  under  every  dis- 
couragement you  may  rest  in  the  assurance, 
that  the  Lamb  and  His  followers  will  have  the 
victory. 

The  continued  neglect  of  our  religious  meet- 
ings,  especially  on  the  middle  days  of  the  week, 
by  many  of  our  members,  cannot  but  be  re- 
garded as  an  evidence  of  their  lukewarmness  in 
the  pursuit  of  those  things  which  belong  to  their 
peace:  this  is  a  state  highly  offensive  in  the 
Divine  sight ;  and  how  affecting  is  the  consider- 
ation, that  it  is  also  a  state  hard  to  be  reached 
by  counsel.  Line  upon  line  and  precept  upon 
precept  have  been  addressed  to  them,  and  we 
are  brought  to  the  mournful  conclusion  that 
there  is  but  little  apparent  fruit  of  the  labour  ; 
we  would  nevertheless  commend  this  subject  to 
the  unabated  and  diligent  care  of  the  rightly 
concerned  in  our  several  meetings.  These  can 
bear  testimony  from  their  own  living  experi- 
ence, that  it  is  not  in  vain  to  worship  God ;  and 
can  set  their  seal  to  the  truth  of  the  gracious 
declaration,  that  "  they  that  wait  upon  the 
Lord. shall  renew  their  strength  :"  they  can  ap- 
preciate the  blessing  conferred  upon  man  in 
having  immediate  access  to  the  mercy-seat 
opened  to  him  through  our  holy  Redeemer ; 
and  greatly  do  they  prize  the  inestimable  privi- 
lege they  enjoy  in  the  reception  of  those  princi- 
ples which  lead  them  to  assemble  for  the  solemn 
purpose  of  worship  independent  of  any  human 
instrumentality  ;  and  although  in  many  places 
it  may  be  their  lot  to  meet  in  very  small  com- 
panies, and  under  some  outward  difficulties,  yet 
is  their  faith  often  confirmed  in  that  invisible 
power  which  gathered  our  forefathers  as  a 
separate  people,  and  led  them  out  of  all  the 
systems  of  man's  invention,  to  sit  down  toge- 
ther in  reverent  dependence  on  the  teaching  of 
the  Holy  Spirit :  and  to  these  few  and  feeble 
ones  it  is  given  at  times  to  rejoice  in  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  gracious  promise  of  their  Lord, 
"  Where  two  or  three  are  gathered  together  in 
my  name,  there  am  I  in  the  midst  of  them." 
Whilst  our  sympathy  flows  towards  those  whose 
lot  is  cast  in  solitary  places,  and  who  assemble 
in  small  companies,  we  are  not  insensible  of 
the  discouragements  which  are  often  the  portion 
of  the  rightly  exercised  in  our  larger  meetings. 
The  unconcerned  and  lifeless  state  of  too  many 
of  their  fellow  members  is  painfully  felt  by 
these,  and  the  benumbing  influence  of  a  luke- 
warm spirit  is  manifest  in  many  ways  around 
them,  and  covers  their  hearts  with  mourning. 
May  we  not  appeal  to  you,  dear  Friends,  whe- 
ther under  these  trials,  you  have  not  at  seasons 


to  acknowledge  that  the  secret  exercise  of  your 
souls  is  blessed  to  your  own  individual  benefit ; 
and  we  believe,  though  the  evidence  of  it  may 
not  always  be  afforded  to  you,  that,  as  you 
strive  to  maintain  a  patient  and  fervent  exercise 
of  spirit,  its  fruits  will  be  blessed  to  others  also. 

We  have  been  afresh  made  sensible  of  the 
unspeakable  loss  sustained,  through  the  defi- 
ciency of  a  godly  care  in  parents,  to  train  up 
their  children  in  a  life  and  conversation  consist- 
ent with  our  Christian  profession :  how  many 
tender  minds  are  thus  deprived  of  that  nurture 
so  greatly  needed  in  early  life,  and  which,  in 
the  order  of  Divine  Providence,  it  is  designed 
they  should  enjoy  :  and  how  much  reason  is 
there  to  believe,  that  for  want  of  such  godly 
care  there  have  been  many  wanderers  from  the 
fold  of  safety.  We  would  query  of  those  pa- 
rents whose  hearts  yearn  over  their  children  in 
tender  desires  for  their  preservation  from  the 
evils  that  are  in  the  world — and  is  there  one 
among  you  who  may  not  be  thus  addressed? — 
how  is  it  that  your  solicitude  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  your  beloved  offspring  does  not  display 
itself  more  conspicuously  .'  Perhaps  you  es- 
teem yourselves  but  little  qualified  to  instruct 
them  in  the  precious  truths  of  the  Gospel,  and 
may  fear  to  touch  this  sacred  subject  with  un- 
hallowed hands  :  we  can  understand  and  sym- 
pathize with  the  feeling  which  thus  restrains  a 
diffident  mind :  it  is  good  for  us  to  be  made 
sensible  of  our  own  inability  for  any  service  in 
the  cause  of  our  blessed  Lord — that  without 
Him  we  can  do  nothing — but  the  duty  you  owe 
to  your  children  consists  of  two  parts,  and 
includes  example  as  well  as  precept ;  and  our 
present  duty  appears  to  be,  to  press  earnestly 
upon  you  to  consider,  whether  you  are  suffi- 
ciently concerned  that  your  conduct  in  your 
families,  and  on  all  occasions,  be  such  as  to 
hold  out  the  inviting  language,  Follow  us  as 
we  are  endeavouring  to  follow  Christ :  and  if, 
on  an  impartial  self-examination,  you  are 
brought  to  the  conclusion  that  your  example  is 
not  thus  shedding  a  salutary  influence  on  those 
around  you,  bear  with  us,  dear  Friends,  if  we 
remind  you  that  herein  you  are  without  excuse  ; 
for  we  are  all  called  to  holiness  of  life  and  con- 
versation, and  if  we  bring  not  forth  such  fruit 
the  fault  must  be  our  own. 

We  turn  with  feelings  of  deep  interest  and 
solicitude  to  our  beloved  young  Friends.  Many 
of  you,  we  are  persuaded,  are  no  strangers  to 
that  holy  influence  which  would  draw  you  from 
all  that  is  of  a  polluting  tendency,  either  in  the 
evil  dispositions  of  your  own  minds  or  in  the 
world.  Your  hearts  have  at  times  been  touch- 
ed with  a  sense  of  the  love  of  your  Heavenly 
Father,  and  living  desires  have  been  raised 
within  you,  that  you  may  become  more  ac- 
quainted with  Him — even,  that  you  may  know 
Him,  the  only  true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ  whom 
he  hath  sent,  for  this  is  life  eternal.  Accept, 
we  earnestly  entreat  you,  these  visitations  of 
heavenly  love,  and  turn  away  from  all  that 
would  deprive  you  of  that  tenderness  of  spirit 
into  which  you  arc  thus  brought.  Your  safety 
may  very  much  consist  in  avoiding  the  com- 
pany of  light  and  thoughtless  persons;  their 
conversation  cannot  profit  and  may  be  hurtful 
to  you  :  shun  also  the  reading  of  frivolous  and 
contaminating  publications  ;  these  abound  under 


various  forms  at  the  present  day  and  are  a 
snare  to  many  :  seek  frequent  occasions  of 
retirement,  and  be  often  concerned  to  lift  up 
your  hearts  in  living  aspirations  to  the  Most 
High,  that  you  may  be  preserved  in  His  fear. 
You  are  surrounded  by  many  temptations,  but  as 
you  abide  in  watchfulness,  and  mind  the  secret 
checks  and  limitations  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  vou 
will  experience  preservation.  Dear  young 
Friends — if  such  be  the  engagement  of  your 
early  days,  how  consoling  to  those  interested 
for  your  welfare  will  become  the  prospect  of 
your  future  lives :  trained  in  the  school  of 
Christ,  and  your  hearts  enlarged  in  his  love, 
and  the  knowledge  of  his  law,  you  will  be  pre- 
pared to  serve  Him  in  whatever  way  he  may 
be  pleased  to  appoint;  and  as  you  are  faithful 
to  Him,  he  will  crown  you  with  his  favour  in 
this  life,  and  finally,  through  the  power  of 
his  redeeming  love,  make  you  His  for  ever. 
Signed  in  and  on  behalf  of  the  meeting,  by 
William  Jajies  Bakcroft, 

Clerk  to  the  Meeting  this  year. 

Wrath. — "  Let  not  the  sun  go  down  upon 
your  wrath,"  (Ephesians  iv.  2*0,)  to  carry  news 
to  the  antipodes  of  thy  revengeful  nature.  Let 
us  take  the  apostle's  meaning  rather  than  his 
words,  and  with  all  possible  speed  depose  our 
passions;  not  understanding  him  so  literally  as 
that  we  may  "  take  leave  to  be  angry  till  sun- 
set;"  for  then  might  our  wrath  lengthen  with 
the  days  ;  and  men  in  Greenland,  where  day 
lasts  above  a  quarter  of  a  year,  have  plentiful 
scope  for  revenge. — Fuller. 


A  Good  Wife.—  She  commandeth  her  hus- 
band in  any  equal  matter  by  constantly  obey- 
ing him. 

She  never  crosseth  her  husband  in  the  spring- 
tide of  his  anger,  but  stays  till  it  be  ebbing- 
water.  Surely  men,  contrary  to  iron,  are 
worst  to  be  wrought  upon  when  they  are  hot. 

Her  clothes  are  rather  comely  than  costly, 
and  she  makes  plain  cloth  to  be  velvet  by  her 
handsome  wearing  it. 

Her  husband's  secrets  she  will  not  divulge  : 
especially  she  is  careful  to  conceal  his  infirmi- 
ties. 

In  her  husband's  absence  she  is  wife  and 
deputy  husband,  which  makes  her  double  the 
files  of  her  diligence.  At  his  return  he  finds 
all  things  so  well  that  he  wonders  to  see  him- 
self at  home  when  he  was  abroad. 

Her  children,  though  many  in  number,  are 
none  in  noise,  steering  them  with  a  look  whither 
she  lisleth. 

The  heaviest  work  of  her  servanls  she  mak- 
eth  light,  by  orderly  and  seasonably  enjoining  it. 

In  her  husband's  sickness  she  feels  more 
grief  than  she  shows. — Fuller. 

All  for  the  Best. — As  all  the  rivers  upon 
the  face  of  the  globe,  however  circuitous  they 
may  be  in  their  progress,  and  however  oppo- 
site in  their  course,  yet  meet  at  last  in  the 
ocean,  and  there  contribute  to  increase  the  mass 
of  waters  :  so  all  the  seemingly  discordant  events 
in  the  life  of  a  good  man  are  made  to  preserve, 
upon  the  whole,  an  unerring  tendency  to  his 
good,  and  to  concur  and  conspire  for  promoting 
it  at  the  last. — Monthly  Repository. 
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Excessive  Application  a  Cause  of  Insanity. 
— Dr.  Butler,  of  the  Hartford  Retreat,  alluding, 
in  his  last  Report  to  the  causes  of  insanity, 
says  : 

"  Our  devotion  to  business  of  every  kind,  is 
too  long  continued,  and  too  absorbing.  We 
rise  early  and  sit  up  late,  and  eat  the  bread  of 
carefulness,  and  eat  it  hastily,  that  we  may 
cany  out  those  plans  of  advancement  which 
are  so  engrossing.  The  deep  traces  of  care 
and  anxious  thought  are  written  on  the  brow, 
and  their  corroding  influences  consume  not  on- 
ly the  elasticity  of  our  frame,  but  in  too  many 
instances,  it  is  to  be  feared  the  better  feelings 
of  the  heart.  These  influences  pervade  society 
in  this  country  more  than  any  other  on  the 
globe.  They  draw  within  their  vortex  many 
who  would  gladly  escape  them,  and,  increasing 
with  the  Hood-tide  of  national  prosperity, 
threaten  to  engulf  the  better  feelings  and  sym- 
pathies of  the  nation  in  the  whirlpool  of  ambi- 
tion and  gain. 

These  are  considerations  of  the  highest  im- 
portance, which  should  arrest  the  attention  of 
those  who  seek  the  real  welfare  of  their  fellow 
men,  the  prevention  of  suffering,  and  the  in- 
creased diffusion  of  human  happiness.  While 
so  much  is  doing  for  the  care  and  restoration 
of  those  afflicted  with  mental  derangement,  it  is 
singular  that  such  indifference  should  prevail 
in  regard  to  its  prevention.  That  public  senti- 
ment which  would  not  tolerate  the  overworking 
of  the  physical  powers  of  the  child,  or  the  adult 
in  the  workshop  or  manufactory,  allows  the 
delicate  organization  of  the  brain  to  be  prema- 
turely developed  and  overtasked  by  excessive 
and  unnatural  application  to  the  various  pur- 
suits and  employments  of  the  day.  There  are, 
however,, some  indication  of  a  better  state  of 
things.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  general  know- 
ledge of  the  more  simple  principles  of  phisiologi- 
cal  science  will  do  much  to  correct  the  wide- 
spread errors  both  in  theory  and  practice  which 
now  prevail.  The  penalties  attached  to  all  viola- 
tions of  the  natural  laws  are  as  inevitable  as 
those  consequent  to  transgressions  against  the 
moral  laws  of  our  being.  There  is  no  axiom 
in  physiology  more  true  or  more  frequently  dis- 
regarded, than  that  '  health  of  body  and  mind 
is  more  frequently  undermined  by  the  gradual 
operation  of  constant  though  unperceived  caus- 
es, than  by  any  great  and  marked  exposure  of 
an  accidental  kind.'  " 


Recollections  of  Mexico. — There  is  scarce- 
ly an  hour  in  the  day  (says  Thompson,  in  his 
Recollections  of  Mexico,)  when  the  bells  are 
not  heard. in  the  street,  announcing  that  some 
priest  is  seated  in  a  coach,  drawn  by  two  mules, 
followed  by  ten  or  a  dozen  friars,  with  gold 
wax  candles,  chanting  as  they  go.  The  coach 
is  preceded  by  a  man  who  rings  a  small  bell 
to  announce  the  approach  of  the  Host ;  when 
every  one  who  happens  to  be  in  the  street  is 
expected  to  uncover  himself  and  kneel,  and  the 
inmates  of  all  the  houses  in  the  street  do  the 
same  thing.  Nothing  is  more  common  than 
to  hear  them  exclaim,  whenever  they  hear  the 
bell,  "  Dios  vicne,Dios  viene" — God  is  coming: 
God  is  coming  ;  when,  whatever  they  may  be 
doing,  they  instantly  fall  on  their  knees.  What 
I  have  described  is  the  visit  of  the  Host  to  some 


common  person.  The  procession  is  more  or  less 
numerous,  and  the  person  in  the  coach  of  more 
or  less  dignity,  from  an  humble  priest  to  the 
archbishop  of  Mexico,  according  to  the  dignity 
and  station  of  the  person  visited.  Sometimes 
the  procession  is  accompanied  by  a  large  band 
of  music.  The,  visit  of  the  Host  to  the  Senora 
Santa  Anna,  of  which  I  have  heretofore 
spoken,  was  attended  by  a  procession  of  twen- 
ty thousand  people,  headed  by  the  archbishop. 
Until  very  recently  every  one  was  required  to 
kneel,  and  a  very  few  years  since  an  Ameri- 
can shoemaker  '  was  murdered  in  his  shop  ibr 
refusing  to  do  it.  But  now  they  are  satisfied 
if  you  pull  off  your  hat  and  stop  until  the  Host 
passes. 

Monkeys. — In  an  English  work,  called  the 
"  Reminiscences  of  the  late  Major  Rogers,"  we 
find  a  word  or  two  about  the  freaks  of  mon- 
keys: '     >•».  1 ' ! 

He  had  once  accepted  the  invitation  of  a  bro- 
ther officer,  in  a  totally  different  part  of  the 
island,  to  try  a  few  days'  hostilities  against  the 
elephants  of  that  neighbourhood,  and  had  ar- 
rived after  a  day's  sport,  to  within  a  mile  or 
two  of  the  bungalow,  where  his  host  and  host- 
ess were  awaiting  his  arrival,  when,  passing 
by  a  delightfully  cool  looking  river,  he  thought 
a  plunge  would  be  the  most  renovating  luxury 
in  existence ;  so  a  plunge  he  determined  to  take, 
sending  on  his  servants  with  his  guns,  and  an 
intimation  that  in  ten  minutes,  he  would  be 
home  to  dinner.  So  stripping  and  placing  his 
clothes  very  carefully  on  a  stone,  he  began  to 
luxuriate  in  the  water.  He  was  a  capital 
swimmer,  and  had  swam  to  some  distance, 
when,  to  his  surprise  and  dismay,  on  looking  to 
the  place  where  he  had  left  his  habiliments,  he 
perceived  a  dozen  monkeys  "  overhauling"  his 
entire  wardrobe !  One  was  putting  its  legs 
through  the  sleeves  of  his  shirt ;  another  cram- 
ming its  head  into  his  trowsers  ;  a  third  trying 
to  find  if  any  treasure  was  concealed  in  his 
boot ;  whilst  the  hat  formed  a  source  of  won- 
derment and  amusement  to  some  two  or  three 
others,  who  were  endeavouring  to  unravel  its 
mystery  by  unripping  the  lining  and  taking  a 
half  a  dozen  bites  out  of  the  brim. 

As  soon  as  he  gained  his  mental  equilibrium, 
(for  the  thing  was  so  ridiculous  as  to  make 
him  laugh  heartily,  notwithstanding  his  disgust 
at  seeing  his  garments  turned  to  such  "  vile 
purposes")  he  made  with  all  haste  towards  the 
shore;  but  judge  of  his  horror  when  he  saw 
these  "  precious  rascals"  each  catch  up  what 
he  could  lay  hold  of,  and  rattle  off  at  full  speed 
into  the  jungle  !  not  leaving  poor  Rogers  even 
the  vestige  of  an  article  of  raiment  to  cover 
himself.  All  he  heard  was  a  glorious  chatter- 
ing, as  they  one  by  one  disappeared,  the  last 
one  lusr^ino-  off  his  shirt,  which,  beins:  rather 
awkward  to  carry,  was  continually  tripping  it 
up  by  getting  between  his  legs.  Here  was  a 
pretty  pickle  for  a  soldier,  under  a  boiling 
sun !  and  here  he  stayed  until  the  inmates  of 
the  bungalow,  beginning  to  suspect  some  acci- 
dent, came  out  in  search,  and  found  poor  Ro- 
gers sitting  up  to  his  neck  in  water,  in  a  frame 
of  mind  which  we  may  conclude  to  be  "more 
easily  imagined  than  described." 
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In  another  part  of  this  paper  will  be  found 
selections  from  the  account  in  "  The  British 
Friend"  of  proceedings  in  the  late  Yearly 
Meeting  of  London,'  alluded  to  last  week.  We 
take  occasion  at  the  present  time  to  refer  to 
modes  of  expression  used  in  these  extracts, 
and  in  other  recent  cases  of  extracts  transfer- 
red to  our  columns,  such  as  "  seceding  body," 
"  disaffected  to  the  Society,"  and  terms  of  simi- 
lar import,  as  applied  to  the  smaller  body  of 
Friends  in  New  England.  In  every  instance 
when  referring  ourselves  to  that  body,  we  have 
carefully  avoided  expressions  of  the  description 
mentioned,  not  only  of  our  own  choice,  but  for 
the  reason,  lhat  the  use  of  them  involved  a 
question  not  yet  decided  by  our  own  Yearly 
Meeting.  In  copying  from  other  documents, 
distinctly  quoted,  the  case  is  altered,  and  we 
are  not  responsible. 

It  will  be  remembered,  that  in  the  extracts 
we  made  from  "  The  British  Friend,"  relative 
to  Dublin  Yearly  Meeting,  was  an  allusion  to 
an  Epistle  prepared  by  that  body,  addressed  to 
Friends  in  Ireland.  A  copy  of  that  epistle 
having  since  come  to  hand,  we  have  been  in- 
duced forthwith  to  transfer  it  to  our  pages,  in 
the  belief  that  the  pertinent  and  salutary  coun- 
sel with  which  it  is  fraught  will  be  acceptable, 
and  prove  beneficial  here  as  well  as  on  that 
side  of  the  water. 

FREE  GOODS. 

We  have  been  requested  to  state  for  the  in- 
formation of  those  who  desire  to  obtain  goods 
the  product  of  free  labour,  that  the  Free  Pro- 
duce Association,  have  on  hand  the  following 
articles  manufactured  under  their  direction  from 
cotton  undoubtedly  produced  by  labour  of  that 
description : — 

Bleached  and  brown  4-4  and  5-4  Shirting 
and  Sheeting  Muslins ;  Calicoes,  Ginghams, 
and  Coloured  Cambrics,  of  neat  style  and  fast 
colours  ;  Table-cloth  stuffs  of  assorted  widths, 
and  apron  Cheeks;  Diaper  and  Twilled  Panta- 
loon goods; — which  are  for  sale  on  their  ac- 
count by  Thomas  S.  Field  &  Co.,  No.  36 
North  Front  street,  up  stairs. 


Married,  at  Friends'  meeting-house,  Middletown, 
Delaware  county,  Pa.,  on  the  4th  ultimo,  William  P. 
Bangs  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  to  Sarah  C.  Emlen,  daugh- 
ter of  James  and  Sarah  Emlen,  of  Westtown. 


Died,  at  his  residence  near  Salem,  New  Jersey,  on 
the  15th  of  Sixth  month,  1846,  in  the  sixty -fifth  year 
of  his  age,  Samuel  Allen,  a  member  and  elder  of 
Salem  Monthly  Meeting. 

 ,  on  the  afternoon  of  10th  instant,  aged  twenty. 

four  years,  Margaret,  daughter  of  James  Hutchin- 
son, of  this  city. 

 ,  on  the  11th  instant,  at  her  residence  in  the 

city  of  New  York,  Anna  Buckley,  widow  of  the  late 
Thomas  Buckley,  in  the  seventy-iburth  year  of  her 
age. 
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Grahame's  Colonial  History. 

(Continued  from  page  1)46.) 

king  Philip's  war. 

After  reading  of  that  barbarous  massacre  of 
the  Pequods  and  the  reduction  of  their  miser- 
able remnant  to  slavery,  and  of  the  banishment 
of  Roger  Williams  and  Ann  Hutchinson,  it  is 
somewhat  startling  to  find  from  Grahame,  that, 
down  to  the  present  period,  the  emigration  from 
Old  to' New  England  "  had  drained  the  Puritan 
body  of  a  greal  number  of  those  of  its  members 
whose  milder  tempers  and  meeker  strain  of 
piety  rendered  them  more  desirous  than  the 
generality  of  their  brethren  to  decline  a  contest 
with  their  sovereign  ;"  and  that  those  of  a  more 
daring  spirit  were  left  behind  !  These  must  be 
considered  merely  as  his  inferences  drawn  from 
the  fact,  that  they  who  stayed  behind  were  the 
men  who  finally  overturned  the  royal  govern- 
ment and  set  tip  the  commonwealth.  Oliver 
CromwelKvas  the  chief  of  these.  So  thorough- 
ly has  he  been  thought  to  have  embodied  the 
sentiments  of  his  sect  in  that  land  that  he  has 
been  styled  the  "  Puritan  of  Puritans" — the  very 
extract  and  quintessence  of  English  Puritanism. 
He  certainly  was  not  composed  of  very  pliant 
material,  and,  it  would  appear,  that  no  tender 
scruples  or  troublesome  twinges  of  remorse  did 
ever  restrain  him  from  pouring  out  like  water 
the  blood  of  armed  men  engaged  in  active  op- 
position to  his  will.  But  can  any  thing  be 
found  in  the  annals  of  his  life,  or  in  the  deeds 
of  his  associates,  which,  on  comparison  with 
the  exploits  of  the  American  emigrants,  would 
entitle  the  latter  to  the  reputation  of  men  of 
milder  temper  and  meeker  strain  of  piety  ? 
Surely  language  was  never  more  misapplied. 
Hard  as  the  English  Puritans  were,  it  is  evi- 
dent they  were  greatly  excelled  by  their  Ame- 
rican brethfen.  When  the  persecution  of 
Friends*comes  tinder  review,  it  may  be  proper 
to  enter  into  that  consideration  more  fully.  It 
is  only  noticed  in  passing  at  present  by  way  of 
preparing  the  mind  of  the  reader  for  scenes 
shortly  to  follow.  Whether  their  atrocity  is  to 
be  attributed  to  the  influx  of  those  men  of  stern- 
er tempers  and  less  meek  strain  of  piety  who — 
the  commonwealth  having  in  its  turn  been  over- 
th  rown  and  kingly  rule  restored — were  now  set 
at  liberty  to  enter  upon  a  congenial  career  in 


this  western  world,  or  whether  it  was  not  a 
natural  effect  of  the  long-continued  indulgence 
of  a  domineering  temper  and  the  exercise  of 
arbitrary  rule,  the  reader  will  form  his  own 
judgment. 

Grahame  had  evidently  taken  the  reputation 
of  the  earlier  emigrants,  and  particularly  of  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers,  under  his  special  guardian- 
ship; and  whether  he  meant  in  any  degree  to 
lake  from  them  or  their  immediate  descendants 
the  odium  of  these  latter  transactions  by  trans- 
ferring it  to  another  set  of  men,  he  does  not 
say ;  but,  however  that  may  be,  he  appears  to 
have  laboured  under  an  unpleasant  conscious- 
ness that  the  sterner  characteristics  of  his  fa- 
vourite community  had  grown  with  its  growth 
and  strengthened  with  its  strength. 

Cotton  Mather  has  favoured  us  with  a  his- 
tory of  this  war.  He  stands  enrolled  in  the 
ranks  of  Grahame's  men  of  milder  temper  and 
meeker  strain  of  piety.  Yet  his  subject  seems 
to  have  been  a  pleasant  one  to  him,  and  he 
vouches  for  the  entire  accuracy  of  his  narrative 
in  quite  a  jocular  strain;  which,  as  he  was  a 
man  of  taste,  he  probably  thought  suitable  to 
the  matter  in  hand. 

"  For  any  one  material  error  in  the  whole 
composure,  I  challenge  the  most  sagacious  ma- 
lice upon  earth  to  detect  it."  "I  will  write 
with  an  irreproachable  and  incontestible  vera- 
city ;  and  I  will  not  write  one  thing  but  what  1 
am  furnished  with  so  good  authority  for,  that 
any  reasonable  man,  who  will  please  to  exarrf- 
ine  it,  shall  say,  1  do  well  to  insert  it  as  1  do. 
And  1  will  hope  that  my  reader  hath  not  been 
studying  of  Godefridus  de  Valles  book,  De 
arte  nihil  credendi  ;  about  the  art  of  believing 
nothing.  Wherefore,  having  at  the  very  begin- 
ning thus  given  such  a  knock  upon  thy  head  O 
malice,  that  thou  canst  never  with  reason  hiss  at 
our  history,  we  will  proceed  unto  the  several 
articles  of  it." 

There  is  now  to  be  brought  upon  the  stage 
another  military  hero.  Standish  was  in  his 
grave  and  Colonel  Church  succeeded  to  the 
meed  of  sanguinary  glory. 

'  The  principal  actions,"  says  Cotton  Ma- 
ther, "  whereof  Plimouth  was  now  the  stage, 
must  be  done  by  the  hand  of  that  worthy  man, 
Captain  Church;  whose  very  name,  now, 
might  suggest  unto  the  miserable  salvages, 
what,  they  must  be  undone,  by  fighting  against ; 
and  whose  lot  it  was  .to  be  employed  by  the 
Providence  of  heaven  at  the- time  and  place  of 
the  catastrophe,  now  waiting  for  a  generation 
ripe  for  desolation.  This  gentleman  made  ha- 
voc among  the  salvages,  like  another  Scan- 
derbeg ;  he  went  out  with  a  small  party  of 
about  eighteen  English,  and  twenty-two  friend- 
ly Indians,  and  in  one  week  he  had  four  seve- 
ral engagements  with  the  enemy,  wherein  he 
took  and  slew  seventy-nine  of  them,  without 


losing  one  of  his  own  ;  and  by  a  particular 
policy  he  still  made  his  captives  to  find  out 
their  fellows  for  him,  and  set  a  thief  to  catch  a 
thief:  which  facilitated  his  enterprises  wonder- 
fully. Nevertheless  this  hindered  not  others 
from  doing  their  part  in  exterminating  the 
rabid  animals ;  which  by  a  most  unaccountable 
syderation  [or  starry  influence]  from  heaven, 
had  now  neither  strength  nor  sense  left  'em  to 
do  any  thing  for  their  own  defence." 

This  Colonel  Church  was  in  one  respect 
somewhat  in  advance  of  bis  predecessor  in 
military  fame;  being  not  only  a  member  of  the 
church  but  a  high  professor.  The  editor  of 
the  history  of  his  martial  achievements  assures 
us,  that  he  "  was  a  man  of  integrity,  justice 
and  uprightness,  of  piety  and  serious  religion. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  church  of  Bristol  at 
ils  foundation  in  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lee's  day.  He 
was  constant  and  devout  in  family  worship, 
wherein  he  read  and  often  expounded  the 
Scripture  to  his  household,"  &c,  <fec. 

One  of  his  religious  duties,  in  his  own  esti- 
mation, was  the  slaughtering  of  Indians. 
"  Through  the  grace  of  God" — such  is  his 
daring  assertion  in  his  old  age — "Through  the 
grace  of  God  I  was  spirited  for  that  work,  and 
direction  in  it  was  renewed  to  me  day  by  day." 
This  declaration,  over  his  own  signature,  is  to 
be  found,  with  some  additional  remarks  intro- 
ductory to  and  in  commendation  of  a  book  upon 
his  feats,  of  arms,  published  by  his  son  Thomas 
Church,  and  entitled  "  The  entertaining  history 
of  king  Philip's  war,  (fee,  with  some  account 
of  the  Divine  Providence  towards  Col.  Benja- 
min Church." 

"And  now,"  says  he,  "  my  great  age  re- 
quiring my  dismission  from  service  in  the  mili- 
tia, and  to  put  off  my  armour,  I  am  w  illing  that 
the  great  and  glorious  works  of  Almighty  God, 
to  us  children  of  men,  should  appear  to  the 
world  ;  and  having  my  minutes  by  me,  my 
son  has  taken  the  care  and  pains  to  collect  from 
them  the  ensuing  narrative  of  many  passages 
relating  to  the  former  and  latter  wars;  which 
1  have  had  the  perusal  of,  and  find  nothing 
amiss  as  to  the  truth  of  it,  and  with  as  little 
reflection  upon  any  particular  person  as  might 
be,  either  alive  or  dead."  "  I  desire  prayers, 
that  I  may  be  enabled  well  to  accomplish  my 
spiritual  warfare,  and  that  I  may  be  more  than 
conqueror  through  Jesus  Christ  loving  of  me." 

He  verily  thought  he  had  done  God  service, 
and,  for  aught  we  know,  died  in  the  delusion. 
In  what  that  service  consisted,  his  .son,  among 
others,  may  testify.  But  first  we  should  hear 
Grahame's  account  of  this  war. 

"Though  Philip's  own  tribe  supplied  no  more 
than  51)0  warriors,  he  had  so  increased  his 
force  by  alliances  that  he  was  able  to  bring 
3U00  men  into  the  field.  This  formidable  host, 
conducted  by  a  chief  who  was  persuaded  that 
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the  war  must  terminate  in  the  total  ruin  of  one 
or  other  of  the  conflicting  parties,  made  exer- 
tions of  which  the  Indians  were  hitherto  sup- 
posed incapable.  Several  battles  were  fought, 
and  all  the  fury,  havoc  and  cruelty  which  dis- 
tinguish Indian  warfare  were  experienced  in 
their  fullest  extent  by  the  English.  Wherever 
the  enemy  marched,  their  route  was  marked 
with  slaughter  and  desolation.  Massachusetts 
and  Plymouth  were  the  states  that  suffered 
principally  from  the  contest.  There,  especially, 
the  Indians  were  so  mingled  with  the  European 
colonists,  that  there  was  scarcely  a  part  of  the 
country  which  was  not  exposed  to  danger,  or  a 
family  which  had  not  to  bewail  the  loss  of  a 
relative  or  friend.  In  a  woodland  scene  near 
the  village  of  Deerfield,  in  Massachusetts,  Cap- 
tain Lothrop  and  a  party  of  the  provincial 
troops  were  suddenly  attacked  by  an  Indian 
force  commanded  by  Philip  himself;  and,  un- 
aware that  to  encounter  such  an  enemy  with 
effect  he  ought  to  place  his  men  in  phalanx, 
Lothrop  posted  them  separately  behind  trees, 
where  he  and  every  one  of  them,  to  the  num- 
ber of  ninety-three,  were  presently  shot  down  ; 
other  provincial  troops,  now  pressing  up  with 
unavailing  succour,  defeated  the  Indians  and 
put  them  to  flight.  But,  more  elated  with  their 
first  success  than  daunted  by  their  final  check, 
these  savages  speedily  reappeared  before  the 
village  and  shook  the  scalps  and  bloody  gar- 
ments of  the  slaughtered  captain  and  his  troop 
before  the  eyes  of  the  inhabitants.  Deerfield 
was  shortly  after  deserted  by  its  harassed  set- 
tlers, and  destroyed  by  the  triumphant  Indians." 

Want  of  space  makes  it  needful  to  condense 
Grahame's  narrative.  Otherwise,  it  were  well 
to  transcribe  every  word  of  his  upon  the  sub- 
ject, that  the  reader  might  behold  for  himself, 
how  this  historian,  while  he  depicts  with  so 
much  zest  the  qualities  of  the  Indians,  who,  he 
says  "seemed  to  unite  the  instinct  and  ferocity 
of  the  brutal  creation  with  the  art  and  sagacity 
of  rational  beings,"  and  while  he  details  in  ani- 
mated strains  their  perfidious  treachery  and 
vindictive  fury,  sealed  by  the  blood  of  numer- 
ous victims,  says  not  one  word  upon  the  deeds 
committed  by  the  colonists  surpassing  in  hor- 
ror any  thing  he  has  been  able  to  charge  upon 
the  natives.  The  lamentable  particulars  of  the 
death  of  Philip  he  has  equally  consigned  to 
oblivion.  He  contents  himself  with  simply 
saying,  that  hostilities  being  "  protracted  till 
near  the  close  of  the  following  year,  the  steady 
efforts  and  determined  courage  of  the  colonists 
prevailed  ;  and,  after  a  series  of  defeats,  and 
the  loss  of  all  his  family  and  chief  counsellors, 
Philip  himself  was  killed  by  one  of  his  own 
tribe  whom  he  had  offended." 

He  likewise  disposes  in  brief  terms  of  the 
disgraceful  sequel  of  this  melancholy  story. 
"  To  certain  of  the  tribes  the  colonists  sternly 
denied  all  terms  of  capitulation,  and  warned 
them,  before  their  surrender,  that  their  trea- 
chery had  been  so  gross  and  unprovoked,  and 
their  outrages  so  atrocious  and  unpardonable, 
that  they  must  abide  the  issue  of  judicial  arbi- 
trament. In  conformity  with  this  declaration, 
some  of  the  chiefs  were  tried  and  executed  for 
murder ;  and  a  number  of  their  followers  were 
transported  to  the  West  Indies,  and  sold  as 
slaves.    Never  before  had  the  people  of  New 


England  been  engaged  in  hostilities  so  fierce, 
so  bloody,  or  so  desolating.  Many  houses  and 
flourishing  villages  were  reduced  to  ashes ;  and 
in  the  course  of  the  warfare,  six  hundred  per- 
sons of  European  birth  or  descent,  composing 
the  flower  and  strength  of  several  of  the  dis- 
tricts, either  fell  in  battle,  were  massacred  in 
their  dwellings,  or  expired  beneath  the  tortures 
inflicted  by  the  savages  on  their  captives." 

How  many  lives  had  been  lost  in  previous 
conflicts  with  the  Indians  we  know  not,  but  if 
600  were  sacrificed  in  this,  it  cannot  be  extra- 
vagant to  state  the  aggregate,  on  the  part  of 
the  New  England  colonists,  in  fifty-five  years 
from  the  beginning  of  their  plantations,  at  one 
thousand. 

in  Pennsylvania,  during  an  equal  period  of 
time  from  its  foundation,  but  one  white  man 
had  fallen  by  the  hand  of  an  Indian,  and  he  in 
consequence  of  his  own  folly.  His  name  was 
Thomas  Wright; — he  was  at  a  trading  station 
forty  miles  above  Conostogoe,  and  in  a  drinking 
bout  with  some  Indians  quarrelled  with  and  laid 
violent  hands  upon  one  of  them,  who  in  his 
turn — with  his  companion — struck  Wright  so 
hard  that  he  died.  The  government  of  Penn- 
sylvania, possessing  no  Capt.  Standish  or  Col. 
Church  to  avenge  the  deed,  endeavoured  to 
prevent  its  repetition  by  stopping  the  sale  of  in- 
toxicating liquors  to  the  natives. 

(To  be  continued.) 


From  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 

Prospects  in  Eastern  Virginia  for  New  Settlers. 

To  the  Editor, — If  we  examine  a  map  of 
the  United  States,  we  shall  find  that  Virginia 
occupies  a  position  the  most  favoured  by  nature 
of  any  of  her  sister  republics.  In  her 
southern  counties,  cotton,  the  fig,  and  other 
plants  belonging  tothe  warmestclimates, flourish 
— the  fig  standing  the  winter  without  any  pro- 
tection. In  all  the  southern  and  eastern 
counties,  sheep  and  cattle  live  out  all  win- 
ter, and  really  need  but  little  shelter  or 
fodder.  In  the  central  mountain  region,  and 
the  northern  and  western  parts  of  the  State,  the 
climate  approaches  that  of  southern  Pennsyl- 
vania and  New  Jersey. 

There  is  likewise  a  great  variety  of  soil 
suited  to  the  growth  of  every  production  of  the 
temperate  regions  of  the  earth  ;  while  in  many 
of  the  eastern  counties  the  richest  marls  are 
abundant  and  of  easy  access,  to  sustain  and 
increase  the  fertility  of  the  land.  Both  climate 
and  soil  seem  better  adapted  to  the  growth  and 
perfection  of  all  the  finer  fruits,  than  any  other 
portion  of  the  United  States ;  and  I  believe  the 
time  is  not  distant  when  this  region  will  supply 
all  the  northern  cities  with  fruits  and  vegetables 
in  great  abundance  and  perfection. 

The  Potomac,  Rappahannock,  York,  and 
.Tames  rivers,  penetrate  the  eastern  counties, 
and  with  their  branches  furnish  the  means  for 
transportation,  not  only  to  the  northern  States, 
but  to  all  the  world  besides.  Steamboats  leave 
Norfolk  in  the  extreme  southeast  part  of  the 
State  late  in  the  evening,  and  arrive  in  Balti- 
more before  sunrise  next  morning;  so  that  a 
farmer  or  horticulturist  in  the  vicinity  of  Nor- 
folk, can  attend  the  Baltimore  or  Washington 
Markets  as  easily,  and  have  his  fruits  and  ve- 


getables, or  meats  and;  poultry  there,  just  as 
fresh  as  one  within  a  mile  of  those  cities.  The 
run  from  Norfolk  to  Philadelphia,  or  New 
York,  with  a  good  steamer,  would  occupy  but 
a  few  hours  ;  and  as  soon  as  there  is  business 
made  for  the  boats,  they  will  be  there  ready. 
During  the  last  year  a  single  individual  receiv- 
ed $5000  for  cucumbers  alone,*  which  he 
raised  near  Norfolk,  and  sold  to  supply  the 
New  York  market ;  and  the  quantity  of  green 
peas,  tomatoes,  green  corn,  &c,  sent  from  that 
region,  is  surprising  to  many — during  the  pre- 
sent year  large  quantities  of  peaches  will  also 
be  sent.  This  business  is  only  in  its  very  in- 
fancy in  Virginia,  and  is,  as  yet,  confined  to  I 
I  he  neighbourhood  of  Norfolk  and  Portsmouth, 
where  much  of  the  soil  is  admirably  adapted  to 
these  productions, 

On  the  upper  part  of  James  river,  say  half 
way  from  Old  Point  Comfort  to  Richmond,  the 
banks  become  high,  the  country  is  free  from 
marshes  and  swamps,  and  situations  are  abun- 
dant where  there  is  no  danger  to  health  to  be 
apprehended.  The  same  remarks  apply  to  the 
peninsulas  between  the  James  and  York  rivers, 
the  York  and  the  Rappahannock,  and  between 
the  latter  and  the  Potomac. 

In  answer  to  my  inquiries  respecting  the 
health,  &c,  of  these  peninsulas,  a  highly  re- 
spectable physician  says,  "  our  climate  is  de- 
lightful, our  summer  tempered  by  the  sea 
breeze,  which  is  as  regular  as  the  trade  winds, 
are  much  less  oppressive  than  at  the  north  ; 
and  our  winters  are  short  and  so  mild,  that 
many  farmers  do  not  house  their  stock,  or  feed 
them  at  all. 

"  Our  bills  of  mortality  will  compare  favour- 
ably with  those  of  any  other  part  of  the  Union 
below,  the  mountain  range.  We  have  no  epi-  ' 
demies,  no  consumption,  rarely  pleurisy  or 
rheumatism.  It  is  notorious,  that  before  the 
Revolution,  when  this  was  really  a-  garden 
spot,  persons  from  the  upper  country  came 
here  annually  in  the  summer  for  health." 

The  same  intelligent  writer  says,  "  It  must 
be  pleasing  to  a  Virginian  to  see  the  attention 
of  respectable  and  enlightened  strangers  direct-  J 
ed  to  the  valuable  but  neglected  lands  of  the  I 
State.    That  the  importance  of  her  soil  and 
locality  are  becoming  daily  more  and  more  ap-  1 
preciated,  admits  of  no  doubt.    Already  a  con- 
siderable emigration  from  the  north  has  been 
directed  towards  us ;  and  in  Fairfax  county 
lands  which  were  thrown  out  as  valueless, 
have  been  so  improved  by  the  judicious  man- 
agement of  their  new  proprietors,  as  to  rival  in  P 
production  our  best  farms ;  producing  from  ten  to 
fifteen  bushels  of  wheat,  and  thirty  and  forty  of 
corn. 

"  If  this  can  be  effected  in  what  has  al- 
ways been  considered  almost  the  poorest  part 
of  our  State,  what  might  not  be  expected  from 
a  district  of  country,  which  as  you  justly  say, 
has  been,  and  may  again  be  made  the  garden 
spot  of  the  United  Slates. 

« In  this  region  shell  marl  abounds,  and  is 
used  with  the  most  decided  benefit.    I  know  of 

*  Three  years  ago,  a  friend  of  the  editor's,  who  went 
from  New  Jersey  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Portsmouth, 
Va.,  told  him  lie  had  paid  the  summer  before,  the  sum 
of  $1200  freight  on  vegetables,  sent  to  the  Philadelphia 
market. — Ed. 
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farms  in  the  vicinity  of  Williamsburg,  which 
ten  years  ago,  would  not  produce  ten  bushels 
of  corn  to  the  acre,  now  producing  thirty,  from 
no  other  assistance  than  marl. 

"  We  have  no  scarcity  of  excellent  water, 
and  our  soil  is  based  upon  clay'.  White  clover 
is  indigenous,  and  with  the  slightest  assistance, 
from  lime  and  animal  manures,  red  clover 
grows  most  luxuriantly.  I  have  raised  as  fine 
as  I  ever  saw  in  Pennsylvania." 

A'  letter  from  Westmoreland  county  says, 
"  from  four  to  six  thousand  acres  can  be  had 
in  the  same  neighbourhood,  where  it  is  healthy 
and  convenient  to  the  Potomac  and  Rappa- 
hannock rivers;  the  unimproved  land,  from 
$3  to  $4,  and  that  which  is  improved,  from 
$5  to  $10  per  acre." 

Another  describes  a  "  farm  of  300  acres, 
with  a  new  comfortable  dwelling,  on  the  main 
road — price  $Q  per  acre." 

Other  letters  describe  lands  in  almost  any 
.  quantity,  in  this  region,  at  prices  varying  from 
$1  to  $5  or  $6  per  acre.  It  may  be  asked  how  it 
can  be,  that  in  a  country  so  blessed  by  nature, 
with  the  most  genial  climate,  watered  by  a  profu- 
sion of  rivers  and  streams,  which  abound  with 
the  finest  fish  and  oysters  ;  and  with  a  soil 
•which,  wherever  it  is  properly  used,  produces 
equal  to  any  other — has  become  so  poor  as  to 
be  abandoned,  and  thrown  out,  as  waste  and 
valueless  1 

Intelligent  Virginians  can  easily  give  a  satis- 
factory answer  to  such  questions  ;  and  they 
are  becoming  awake  throughout  the  State,  to 
the  necessity  of  applying  the  only  remedy  to 
redeem  their  beautiful  country,  and  restore  their 
noble  "  old  dominion"  to  her  proper  and  right- 
ful rank  in  the  great  confederacy,  of  which 
she  was  once  at  the  head.* 


*  The  great  drawback  upon  Virginia's  prosperity — 
the  incubus  that  lies  with  deadly  pressure  upon  her 
thrift,  is  the  institution  of  Slavery.  We  are  not  going 
to  discuss  this  point,  cither  in  its  moral  or  political  ac- 
pect ;  the  Fanners'  Cabinet  is  not  the  place  for  it,  were 
we  so  disposed.  We  lay  it  down,  however,  as  a  dog- 
ma as  incontrovertible  as  her  own  mountains  are  im- 
movable, that  Virginia  can  never  attain  the  degree  of 
prosperity  and  the  position  in  our  confederacy  which 
nature  seems  to  have  intended  for  her,  until  labour 
shall  become  honourable  to  the  white  man,  and  she 
shall  recognize  heartily  and  in  good  earnest,  the  im- 
portant proposition  that  no  idle  white  population  can 
flourish.  Our  very  heart  yearns  for  the  regeneration 
of  Virginia.  Great  as  her  star  unquestionably  is, 
among  the  greatest  of  the  Union,  she  finds  others  by 
unprecedented  strides  passing  her,  and  usurping  the 
place  she  of  right  should  occupy.  And  why  ?  but  be- 
cause she  paralizes  her  strength  and  impedes  her  pro- 
gress by  clinging  to — or  perhaps  we  should  rather  say, 
by  not  shaking  off — that  which  in  its  very  nature,  is 
■worse  than  lead  upon  her  pinions.  We  speak  only  of 
expediency — we  have  reference  only  to  dollars  and 
cents,  and  to  that  widely  extended  prosperity  and  in- 
fluence which  are  built  up  and  sustained  by  their  in- 
strumentality. We  leave  the  subject  in  all  its  moral 
bearings  to  herself — all  we  mean  to  ask  at,  present  is, 
that  she  would  with  a  steady  step  and  eye  fixed  upon 
the  goal  ahead,  consult  her  true  and  abiding  interests, 
and  take  measures  which  in  less  than  twenty  years 
must  double — aye,  treble,  the  value  of  her  real  estate, 
and  give  such  an  impetus  to  her  population,  that  when 
she  shall  cast  her  eye  over  the  census  of  I860,  she  will 
be  ready  to  doubt  the  possibility  of  its  correctness. 

We  have  many  subscribers  in  Virginia  ;  and  modest 
as  we  would  fain  appear  in  these  matters,  the  editor 
has  reason  to  flatter  himself  in  the  belief,  that  his  un- 
assuming paper  has  not  been  without  an  influence  that 
shall  be  permanently  beneficial  to  that  portion  of  our 


The  agriculturists  have  from  the  beginning 
pursued  a  course  which  would  inevitably  im- 
poverish any  country  upon  the  earth;  they 
have  cropped  the  soil  incessantly,  without  even 
permitting  it  to  rest  a  single  season,  with  to- 
bacco, wheat,  and  corn,  as  long  as  it  would  pro- 
duce enough  to  pay  the  labour  of  tillage,  with- 
out returning  to  it  the  least  particle  of  manure  of 
any  kind.  And  when  by  this  murderous  sys- 
tem they  have  got  all  they  could,  they  haveaban- 
doned  their  old  fields  and  cleared  off  the  adjacent 
forests,  subjecting  its  soil  to  the  same  process, 
until  inostof  the  surface  of  the  eastern  part  of  the 
State  has  been  robbed  of  ils  fertility  ;  and  where 
the  palaces  of  the  Statesmen  of  the  Revolution 
stood,  surrounded  by  all  the  beauties  of  the  most 
luxuriant  vegetalion,  nothing  but  a  wilderness 
now  appears,  and  the  wild  deer  and  wild  turkey 
have  returned  in  abundance,  and  enjoy  a  more 
uninterrupted  freedom  than  they  can  find  in 
the  wilds  of  the  "  far  West." 

One  of  my  correspondents,  a  resident  and  a 
native  of  the  southern  part  of  the  State,  says, 
"  Nalure  has  done  every  thing  for  it,  while  it 
has  been  the  work  of  man  to  mutilate  and  de- 
stroy.   Whenever  it  shall  arise,  as  it  were 

from  the  dust,    it  will  be  one  of  the 

most  delightful  counlries  in  the  world.  VVhere- 
ever  the  spirit  of  improvement  has  been  mani- 
fested, its  salubrity  has  been  found  to  be  equal 
to  that  of  any  other  portion  of  the  State.  Our 
large  farmers  do  not,  in  most  instances,  make 
one  per  cent,  profit  on  their  estates  ;  indeed  they 
become  involved  deeper  and  deeper  in  debt  every 
year;  and  from  time  to  time  have  to  sell  off  the 
increase  of  their  slaves, — if  not  worse — in  or- 
der to  keep  up.  But  it  is  hard  to  change  old 
habits.  There  is  a  great  want  of  everything 
likeenergy  and  good  management  in  ourpopula- 
tion  at  large.  Now  and  then  we  meet  with  a 
prosperous  farmer,  but  they  constitute  exceptions 
to  a  general  rule." 

Another  writer,  who  offers  a  large  tract  of 
land  with  a  good  mill  seat  upon  it,  in  West- 
moreland,— the  county  which  gave  birth  to 
Washington — for  $5  per  acre,  says,  "  Should 
you  come  to  Virginia,  you  must  expect  to  see 
every  thing  in  the  farming  way  as  far  down  the 
hill  as  it  can  be ;  but  I  hope  there  is  a  better 
day  a-head.  You  will  find  warm-hearted  and 
kind-hearted  people  ;  and  people  who  obey  the 
laws,  and  never  interfere  with  other  people's 
business  ;  and,  by-the-by,  not  much  with  their 
own." 

I  will  make  another  short  extract  from 
a  very  recent  letter,  which  answers  the  ques- 
tion thoroughly.  "  Nature  has  done  every 
thing  to  fit  this  country  for  the  abode  of  man, 
but  man,  by  a  course  of  conduct  in  opposition 
to  the  Divine  harmony,  has  marred  the  works 
of  his  Maker.  Our  political  empirics  have 
prescribed  various  remedies,  but  few  have  been 
bold  enough  yet  to  prescribe  the  only  one  that 
can  prove  effectual.  There  is  one  black 
spot  which  must  be  wiped  away,  before  our  re- 
generation can  take  place.  When  two  of  the 
tribes  of  Israel  wished  to  settle  on  the  east 
bank  of  Jordan,  they  were  told  that  if  their 


Union.  It  shall  be  his  aim  never  to  allow  this  in- 
fluence to  be  any  oilier  than  promotive  of  Virginia's 
truest  interests. — Ed. 


motives  were  bad,  their  sin  would  find  them, 
out.  Thus  it  must  be  in  all  ages  of  the 
world." 

Intelligent  freemen,  who  are  willing  and  not 
ashamed  lo  earn  their  bread  by  the  sweat  of 
their  osvn  brows,  could  soon  make  these  desert 
places  fruitful  as  a  garden  ;  and  I  feel  anxious 
that  my  northern  brethren,  who  think  of 
changing  their  homes,  should  look  at  the  ad- 
vantages of  this  favoured  country,  belbre  they 
go  to  the  far  West,  and  fare  worse. 

In  a  future  number  I  will  describe  some  fine 
estates  in  the  upper  country,  which  possess 
distinguished  advantages,  and  are  offered  at 
very  low  prices. 

Persons  desirous  of  going  to  Virginia  to  see 
the  country,  may  obtain  any  information  in  the 
possession  of  the  writer,  either  personally,  or 
by  letter,  postpaid,  directed  to  Moorestown, 
Burlington  county,  N.  J. 

S.  S.  Griscom. 

Moorestown,  N.  J.,  Sixth  mo.,  1846. 

Tame  Leopard. — In  Davidson's  "Trade 
and  Travel  in  the  Far  East,"  a  work  lately 
issued  in  London,  we  have  a  notice  of  a  tame 
leopard  : 

"  While  on  the  subject  of  wild  animals,  I 

may  mention  a  leopard  that  was  kept  by  an 

English  officer  in  Samarang,  during  our  Occu- 
lt O'  o 

pation  of  the  Dutch  colonies.  This  animal  had 
its  liberty,  and  used  to  run  all  over  the  house 
after  its  master.  One  morning,  after  breakfast, 
the  officer  was  sitting  smoking  his  hookah,  with 
a  book  in  his  right  hand  and  the  hookah-snak 
in  his  left,  when  he  felt  a  pain  in  the  left  hand, 
and,  on  attempting  to  raise  it,  was  checked  by 
a  low  angry  growl  from  his  pet  leopard.  On 
looking  down,  he  saw  the  animal  had  been 
licking  the  back  of  his  hand,  and  had,  by  de- 
grees, drawn  a  little  blood.  The  leopard  would 
not  suffer  the  removal  of  the  hand,  but  continu- 
ed licking  it  with  great  apparent  relish,  which 
did  not  much  please  his  masler,  who  with  great 
presence  of 'mind,  without  attempting  again  to 
disturb  the  pet  in  his  proceeding,  called  to  his 
servant  to  hand  him  a  pistol,  with  which  he 
shot  the  animal  dead  on  the  spot.  Such  pets 
as  snakes  nineteen  feet  long,  and  full  grown 
leopards,  are  not  to  be  trifled  with.  The  larg- 
est snake  I  ever  saw  was  twenty-five  feet  long 
and  eight  inches  in  diameter.  1  have  heard  of 
sixty-feet  snakes  but  cannot  vouch  for  the 
truth  of  the  tale." 


The  Archdeacon  and  the  Artist.  Arch- 
deacon Fisher  was  not  without  a  Utile  .vanity  on 
the  subject  of  his  sermons,  and  once  received 
a  quiet  hit  from  Constable  on  the  subject. — 
Having  preached  an  old  sermon  once,  which 
he  was  not  aware  that  Constable  had  heard  be- 
fore, he  asked  him  how  he  liked  it.  "  \  ery 
much  indeed,  Fisher,"  replied  Constable;  "/ 
always  did  like  that  sermon." — Leslie's  Life 
of  Constable.  m 

God's  children  are  like  the  stars,  thai  shine 
brightest  in  the  darkest  night ;  like  gold,  (hat 
is  brighter  for  the  furnace  ;  like  incense,  that 
becomes  fragrant  by  burning  ;  like  the  camo- 
mile plant,  that  grows  fastest  when  trampled  on. 
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THE  POOR  MAN  TO  THE  SCORNFUL  RICH 
MAN. 

BY  FHINEAS  FLETCHER,  BORN  A.  D.  1580. 

If  well  thou  view'st  us,  with  no  squinted  eye, 
No  partial  judgment,  thou  wilt  quickly  rate 

Thy  wealth  no  richer  than  my  poverty, 
My  wants  no  poorer  than  my  rich  estate : 

Our  ends  and  births  alike  ;  in  this,  as  I, 

Poor  thou  wert  born,  and  poor  again  shalt  die. 

My  little  fills  my  little-wishing  mind ; 

Thou,  having  more  than  much,  yet  seekest  more : 
Who  seeks,  still  wishes  what  he  seeks  to  find ; 

Who  wishes,  wants  ;  and  whoso  wants,  is  poor ; 
Then  this  must  follow  of  necessity — 
Poor  are  thy  riches,  rich  my  poverty. 

Though  still  thou  gett'st,  yet  is  thy  want  not  spent, 
But  as  thy  wealth  so  grows  thy  wealthy  itch  ; 

But  with  my  little  I  have  mucli  content — 
Content  hath  all ;  and  who  hath  all,  is  rich : 

Then  this  in  reason  thou  must  needs  confess — 

If  I  have  little,  yet  that  thou  hast  less. 

Whatever  man  possesses,  God  hath  lent, 

And  to  his  audit  liable  is  ever 
To  reckon  how,  and  when,  and  where  he  spent ; 

Then  this  thou  bragg'st  thou  art  a  great  receiver : 
Little 's  my  debt,  when  little  is  my  store — 
The  more  thou  hast,  thy  debt  still  grows  the  more. 

But  seeing  God  himself  descended  down 
To  enrich  the  poor  by  his  rich  poverty  ; 

His  meat,  his  house,  his  grave  were  not  his  own, 
Yet  all  was  His  from  all  eternity : 

Let  me  be  like  my  Head  whom  I  adore ; 

Be  thou  great,  wealthy — I  still  base  and  poor. 


For  "The  Friend." 

Contemptuous  Epithets. 

To  indulge  in  vindictive  measures  towards 
any,  especially  righteous  men,  is  evidence  of 
the  absence  of  Christian  principle.  The  appli- 
cation of  contemptuous  epithets  indicates  a 
haughty  spirit,  which  will  sooner  or  later  meet 
with  its  reward.  No  means  appear  to  have 
been  spared  to  harass  Friends,  and  drive  them 
if  it  had  been  practicable  from  performing  their 
religious  duty.  It  is  no  marvel  they  testified 
against  the  pretended  religion  of  that  day.  To 
profess  justification  by  faith  in  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  while  they  persecuted  and  derided  those 
who  lived  and  walked  in  the  Spirit  of  Christ, 
conveyed  palpable  proof  that  such  professors 
were  blind,  and  altogether  ignorant  of  the  true 
faith,  of  which  he  alone  is  the  author,  and 
which  works  by  love  to  God,  and  love  to  man, 
and  leads  its  possessor  to  seek  the  conversion 
and  salvation  of  those  who  are  out  of  the  right 
way.  But  to  mock  and  scoff,  is  the  fruit  of  the 
Ishmael  nature,  let  it  be  cloaked  with  what  it 
may.  Judging  from  such  instances  as  the  fol- 
lowing, Friends  had  good  cause  to  question  their 
sincerity  and  to  call  upon  them  to  mind  the 
light  of  Christ  which  condemns  for  all  evil.  It 
may  also  be  taken  as  proof  of  the  danger  of 
touching  the  Lord's  anointed — they  that  touch 
these  touch  the  apple  of  his  eye. 

Among  the  magistrates  in  Cornwall,  one  of 
the  most  noted  for  bis  fiery  zeal  against  the 
Quakers,  was  Major  Robinson.  He  had  been 
active  in  sending  many  of  them  to  prison,  and 
hearing  that  the  jailor  had  given  some  liberty 
at  times  to  visit  their  families,  he  complained 
against  him  at  the  assizes,  and  had  him  fined 
an  hundred  marks  for  his  good  nature.  It  was 
this  man's  diversion  to  harass  Friends,  and 


disturbing  and  breaking  up  their  meetings,  he 
sportively  called  Fanatic -hunting.  But  his 
exit  was  remarkable.  Not  long  after  that  as- 
size wherein  he  had  the  jailor  fined  for  his 
lenity,  he  sent  one  day  to  a  neighbouring  jus- 
tice, to  go  with  him  a  fanatic-hunting.  On  the 
day  appointed  for  their  spott,  he  ordered  his 
man  to  meet  him  with  his  horse,  some  distance 
from  his  house.  He  then  went  into  a  field, 
where  he  was  accustomed  to  amuse  himself 
with  a  bull,  and  fencing  at  him  with  his  cane 
as  was  his  practice,  the  bull  ran  fiercely  at  him 
struck  his  horn  into  his  thigh,  and  lifting  him 
on  his  horn,  threw  him  over  his  back,  and  tore 
up  his  thigh  to  his  body,  and  when  he  struck 
the  ground  he  broke  his  leg.  The  maid-ser- 
vant hearing  her  master  cry  out,  ran  and  took 
the  bull  by  the  horns  to  turn  him  away,  but 
putting  her  by  with  his  horns,  he  then  gored 
the  major  again  and  licked  up  his  blood.  Se- 
veral workmen  came  but  could  not  beat  off  the 
enraged  animal,  till  they  brought  mastiff  dogs 
to  bait  him.  The  major's  sister  hearing  of  the 
catastrophe,  came  to  him  and  said,  "  Alas ! 
brother,  what  a  heavy  judgment  is  this  !"  He 
replied,  "  It  is  a  heavy  judgment  indeed."  He 
was  carried  home  and  soon  died  ;  many  regard- 
ing his  tragical  end  as  the  execution  of  divine 
justice  against  this  hardened  man. 


THE  EPISTLE 

From  the  Yearly  Meeting,  held  in  London, 
by  adjournments  from  the  21st  of the  Fifth 
month  to  the  31  st  of  the  same,  inclusive, 
1846. 

To  the  Quarterly  and  Monthly  Meetings  of  Friends, 
in  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  elsewhere. 

Dear  Friends, — We  reverently  accept  it  as 
a  token  of  the  care  and  tender  kindness  of  our 
Lord,  that,  in  this  our  annual  assembly,  we 
have  been  helped  to  labour  together  in  love, 
and  that,  under  some  measure  of  the  anointing 
received  from  Him,  we  have  been  confirmed  in 
the  blessed  truth,  that  the  foundation  of  God 
standeth  sure.  We  have  been  quickened  to  a 
strong  desire,  that  that  which  was  the  experi- 
ence of  the  Lord's  people  in  the  early  days  of 
the  Christian  church  may  be  ours,  and  that  it 
may  be  yours  ;  even  that  as  lively  stones,  we 
may  be  built  upon  this  foundation,  a  spiritual 
house,  to  offer  spiritual  sacrifices  acceptable  to 
God  by  Jesus  Christ ;  that  our  faith  and  hope 
may  be  in  God,  and  that  we  may  be  made 
fruitful  in  every  good  work.  To  the  apostles 
and  their  fellow-believers,  (heir  love  to  the 
brethern  was  evidence  that  they  had  "  passed 
from  death  unto  life."  Knit  together  in  love, 
they  were  made  willing  to  bear  one  another's 
burdens,  and  to  sympathize  one  with  the  other 
in  the  sorrows  and  temptations  of  life.  We 
have  at  this  time,  some  precious  sense  of  the 
comfort  and  strength  of  true  Christian  fellow- 
ship, and  earnestly  desire  that  all  Friends, 
wherever  situated,  may  be  yet  more  and  more 
closely  bound  one  to  another  in  this  blessed 
bond. 

Christ  Jesus  our  Saviour,  though  Lord  of 
all,  declared  concerning  himself  to  his  disci- 
ples, "  I  am  among  you  as  he  that  serveth." 
He  washed  their  feet,  and  by  this  instance  of 
condescension  and  humility,  he  has  left  us  an 


example  that,  following  his  steps,  we  should 
serve  one  another  in  love.  True  Christian 
humility  brings  us  to  a  right  estimate  of  our 
helplessness  and  unworthiness.  It  greatly  pro- 
motes the  harmony  and  peace  of  religious  so- 
ciety, helps  us'  to  bear  with  the  infirmities  of 
our  brethern,  and  leads  us  to  a  due  consider- 
ation for  the  diversity  of  gifts,  and  a  just  value  for 
the  various  Christian  graces,  conferred  upon 
fellow-believers  ;  it  excludes  evil  surmisings  of 
one  another;  it  shuts  out  the  judging 'spirit 
which  genders  envy  and  strife,  and  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  language  of  the  apostle,  indi- 
cates the  carnal  mind ;  it  gives  us  a  lively 
sense  that  all  that  we  have  and  all  that  we  are 
is  of  the  grace  of  God  ;  and  leads  the  soul  to 
an  earnest  aspiration  to  be  permitted  to  enjoy 
some  portion  of  the  blessedness  set  forth,  in 
these  words  of  our  Lord,  "  that  they  all  may 
be  one." 

Every  period  of  life,  every  variety  of  cir- 
cumstances in  the  condition  of  man,  has  its 
peculiar  temptations.  The  schemes  now  afloat 
for  the  employment  of  capital,  some  of  them 
holding  out  the  promises  of  large  and  rapid  ac- 
cumulation of  wealth,  render  the  present  to 
many  a  day  of  great  danger.  Our  desires  are 
strong  that  those  engaged  in  trade  and  com- 
merce, and  such  as  already  possess  a  competen- 
cy in  life,-  may  be  duly  aware  of  the  snares 
which  surround  them,  and  that  we,  all  of  us, 
may  stand  open  to  the  secret  checks  of  the 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  which  are  at  times  sensibly 
felt  within  us,  even  whilst  we  are  actively  en- 
gaged in  our  daily  avocations,  and  which  would 
often  hold  us  back  from  prosecuting  our  own 
purposes.  And  may  those  of  our  Friends, 
whether  in  earlier  or  more  advanced  life,  who 
may.  be  endued  with  talents  which  seem  pe- 
culiarly adapted  to  the  affairs  of  this  life,  and 
whose  temptation  it  may  be  to  enter  very 
largely  into  its  concerns,  duly  appreciate  this 
inward  restraint  thus  graciously  vouchsafed — 
This  would  set  limits  to  their  pursuit  of  the 
things  that  perish,  and  bring  them  to  that  quiet 
and  contented  mind  in  which,  taught  of  the 
Lord,  they  would  see  the  infinite  value  of 
heavenly  over  earthly  things,  and  seek  to  de- 
vote the  whole  man  to  Him.  The  secret  work- 
ing of  the  Spirit  of  God  within  us,  that  which 
enlightens,  reproves,  condemns,  and  warns  us, 
is  amongst  the  chiefest  blessings  he  confers  up- 
on man.  It  is  a  gift  for  which  we  must  render 
an  account  to  the  Giver;  and  happy  will  it  be 
for  those  who,  in  the  day  of  their  visitation, 
have  been  brought  by  such  means  to  Christ, 
and  to  a  living  interest  in  his  great  salvation. 

To  the  truly  religious  mind  nothing  is  more 
precious  or  important,  especially  in  the  more 
advanced  stages  of  life,  than  a  patient,  hopeful 
trust  in  God.  For  such  of  our  beloved  Friends 
as  have  occasion  to  speak  well  of  his  fatherly 
care,  in  the  provision  which  they  have  been 
helped  to  make  for  their  latter  days,  we  tender- 
ly desire  that  their  minds  may  not  be  harassed 
by  any  of  these  temptations,  and  that  nothing 
may  be  allowed  to  interrupt  that  quietness  and 
confidence  with  which  they  m,ay  be  blessed  of 
the  Lord  in  the  evening  of  their  day. 

Some  of  the  speculations  by  which  indivi- 
duals have  been  betrayed  into  haste  to  become 
rich,  may  appear  for  a  time  to  have  been  pros- 
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pered  ;  yet  if  by  ihese  undertakings  they  have 
been  leavened  into  a  worldly  mind,  and  the 
ease  of  affluence  has  deadened  their  sense  of 
the  transcendent  excellence  of  heavenly  things, 
instead  of  their  having  been  fruitful  to  God, 
we  speak  it  with  sorrow,  leanness  has  entered 
into  their  souls.  We  are  therefore  engaged  to 
offer  the  word  of  pressing  exhortation  to 
Friends,  and  particularly  to  our  younger  breth- 
ren in  their  outset  in  life,  that  they  endeavour  to 
besatisfied  with  the  moderate  gains  and  profits  of 
the  ordinary  course  of  trade,  that  they  be  not 
ashamed  of  those  lawful  callings  in  which  Di- 
vine Providence  may  have  placed  them,  and 
that  as  honest  Christian  tradesmen,  their  up- 
rightness and  circumspection  in  all  things,  may 
adorn  the  high  profession  we  make  of  our  obli- 
gation to  serve  the  Lord  in  our  outward  con- 
cerns. We  cannot  doubt  but  these  will  be 
prospered  in  their  endeavours,  and  ample  op- 
portunity be  granted  them  for  the  full  perform- 
ance of -all  their  religious  duties,  and  that  in 
many  ways  they  will  be  helped  to  contribute  to 
the  good  of  those  around  them. 

In  connection  with  our  Christian  testimony  to 
plainness  of  speech,  behaviour  and  apparel,  our 
attention  has  been  especially  turned  to  the 
practice  of  wearing  mourning  garments  on  the 
occasion  of  the  decease  of  relatives  and  friends  ; 
and  we  feel  concerned  to  offer  an  affectionate 
caution  to  our  members  against  this  obvious 
conformity  to  the  vain  and  oppressive  customs 
of  the  world.  The  practice  alluded  to,  not  only 
involves  a  departure  from  that  simplicity  of 
attire  which  becomes  the  self-denying  disciple 
of  the  Lord  Jesus,  but  there  are,  in  our 
view,  other  special  grounds  of  objection  to  it. 
Amongst  these,  it  maybe  remarked,  that  it 
tends  to  occupy  the  thoughts  with  useless  and 
frivolous  objects,  at  a  time  when  it  is  peculiarly 
important  that  nothing  should  interfere  with 
those  precious  visitations  of  the  love  of  God  to 
the  soul,  which  often,  in  an  especial  manner, 
accompany  the  afflictive  dispensations  of  the 
Most  High  in  the  death  of  our  near  connexions, 
contriting  the  hard  heart  and  comforting  the  true 
mourner.  It  is,  moreover,  in  many  instances,  a 
tokenof sorrow  not  really  felt;  andthus  includes 
a  departure  from  thatstricttruthfulness  which,  in 
deed  as  well  as  in  word,  ought  ever  to  mark  the 
Christian  character.  We  are  also  desirous  of 
cautioning  our  Friends  against  those  progressive 
deviations  from  simplicity  of  dress  in  other  re- 
spects, and  that  gradual  assimilation  with  the 
world,  which  we  believe  often  render  it.  addi- 
tionally difficult  for  them  to  resist  its  customs 
in  this  particular. 

When  the  axe  is  laid  to  the  root  of  the  cor- 
rupt tree  within  us,  everything  which  savours 
of  pride  and  ostentation,  will  be  done  away: 
when  the  tree  is  made  good,  the  fruit  will  be 
good  also,  and  a  blessed  evidence  of  the  inward 
change  will  be  manifest  in  the  whole  outer 
man,  in  attire,  in  language,  in  deportment,  and 
in  his  daily  walk  in  life. 

We  have  received  an  Epistle  from  our  breth- 
ern  in  Ireland,  and  one  from  each  of  the  Year- 
ly Meetings  in  North  America  ;  and  we  afresh 
feel  that  this  intercourse,  maintained  as  it  is  in 
Christian  fellowship,  has  a  tendency  to  unite 
us  as  one  body  in  the  love  and  harmony  of  the 
Gospel. 


1  Accounts  of  the  Sufferings  of  our  members 
in  consequence  of  ecclesiastical  claims,  includ- 
ing the  costs  of  distraint,  have  been  presented 
to  this  meeting  to  the  amount  of  about  ten 
thousand  two  hundred  pounds.  Our  testimony 
against  these  impositions  rests  upon  a  deep  re- 
ligious conviction,  that  the  things  which  are 
imposed  are  contrary  to  the  Divine  will  as  laid 
down  in  the  New  Testament ;  and  that  a  com- 
pliance which  human  authority  in  the  payment 
of  demands  for  the  support  of  those  religious 
forms  and  practices  from  which  we  conscien- 
tiously dissent,  is  a  virtual  recognition  and  ac- 
knowledgement of  them. 

In  contemplating  the  ground  of  this  testimo- 
ny we  may  remind  you,  dear  Friends,  that  it 
is  the  superior  privilege  of  the  Christian  cove- 
nant, as  contrasted  with  that  of  the  law,  that 
all  true  believers  are  permitted,  without  the 
intervention  of  their  fellow-men,  to  have  access 
to  God  through  Jesus  Christ  ;  humbled  before 
Him  in  contrition  and  repentence,  they  may 
come  with  boldness  to  the  throne  of  grace,  to 
receive  the  forgiveness  of  their  sins  for  his 
sake,  and  from  time  to  time  to  be  furnished 
with  those  aids  which  they  stand  in  need  of 
from  Him  who  has  promised  to  be  with  his 
disciples  to  the  end  of  the  world.  It  is  his  pre- 
rogative to  teach  his  people  himself,  and  also 
to  endue  the  members  of  his  church  with  gifts 
for  the  carrying  out  of  his  purposes  among 
men,  and  for  the  edification  of  the  body  in  love ; 
we  gratefully  accept  these  provision  of  his  wis- 
dom and  mercy  in  all  the  affairs  of  the  church. 

The  blessings  and  privileges  of  the  Christian 
dispensation  are,  in  our  apprehension,  greatly 
interfered  with  by  the  system  of  human  inven- 
tion introduced  into  the  worship  of  God,  where- 
by the  dependence  of  the  people  is  chiefly 
placed  upon  man,  and  under  which  man  as- 
sumes a  power  in  the  church,  inconsistent 
with  the  free  exercise  of  those  gifts  which  it 
may  please  the  Lord  to  confer.  This  assump- 
tion was  one  of  the  earliest  and  continues  to  be 
one  of  the  most  grievous  corruptions  of  the  pro- 
fessing church.  It  adapts  itself  to  the  corrupt 
nature  of  man,  who,  whilst  desiring  to  have 
hold  of  heaven,  still  cleaves  to  the  earth;  and 
seeks  to  find  some  easier  way  to  the  kingdom 
than  by  submitting  to  that  regeneration  of 
heart,  without  which  we  are  told  by  the  highest 
authority  that  we  cannot  enter  the  kingdom  of 
God. 

We  feel  truly  grateful  for  that  large  measure 
of  religious  liberty  which,  after  a  protracted 
period  of  cruel  sufferings,  has  long  been  afford- 
ed to  our  Society.  We  love  our  country,  and 
we  are,  in  the  largest  sense  of  the  term,  a  Pro- 
testant church.  But  we  believe  that  in  contin- 
uing to  usurp  authority  over  conscience  in  the 
exercise  of  the  civil  power,  by  maintaining  es- 
tablished forms  of  worship,  and  by  obliging 
men  to  contribute  to  those  which  they  conscien- 
tiously disapprove,  one  of  the  worst  features  of 
the  apostacy  is  retained.  We  think  that  with 
a  right  sense  of  the  inestimable  value  of  religi- 
ous truth  no  truly  conscientious  man  could  join 
in  supporting  rights  and  practices  which  he  be- 
lieves to  be  contrary  to  the  law  of  Christ,  and 
to  the  spirit  of  his  religion,  and  still  less  could 
he  impose  the  maintenance  of  his  own  religious 
opinions  and  practices  upon  those  who  differ 


from  him.  True  religion  undoubtedly  leads  us 
to  do  to  others  as  we  would  they  should  do  to 
us.  The  establishment  of  one  system  of  faith 
and  observance  as  the  religion  of  the  state,  and 
the  provision  by  the  civil  power  for  all  the  va- 
rious sects  which  may  divide  the  people,  ap- 
pear to  us  alike  unwarranted,  the  former  as  an 
assumption  of  exclusive  rule,  the  latter  as  treat- 
ing the  great  questions  of  religion  as  matters  of 
indifference,  and  both  as  infringing  the  precept 
of  our  Holy  Redeemer,  "  Freely  ye  have  re- 
ceived, freely  give."  We  desire,  therefore  that 
this  our  ancient  testimony  may  be  steadily 
maintained  in  the  meekness  of  wisdom,  remem- 
bering that  the  wrath  of  man  worketh  not  the 
righteousness  of  God. 

It  is  our  earnest  and  affectionate  concern, 
that  our  dear  young  Friends  who  are  just  ris- 
ing into  maturity,  may  be  given  up  to  walk  in 
the  path  of  Christian  sell-denial,  and  that  they 
may  be  kept  from  treading  any  of  those  devi- 
ous ways  which  lead  from  true  simplicity  and 
purity.  We  believe  that  many  of  them  are 
not  insensible  to  that  exercise  of  mind  from 
which  the  prayer  of  the  Psalmist  ascended, 
"  Create  in  me  a  clean  heart,  O  God  ;  and  re- 
new a  right  spirit  within  me."  P'ervent  are 
our  desires  that  nothing  may  obstruct  the  work 
of  the  Lord  within  them,  but  that  in  watchful- 
ness and  prayer  from  day  to  day  they  may 
maintain  the  spiritual  warfare,  and  strong  in 
the  strength  of  their  Lord,  approve  themselves 
good  soldiers  of  Jesus  Christ ;  so  that  whether 
they  be  called  hence  in  early  life,  or  their  days 
be  prolonged  to  more  advanced  age,  they  may 
ultimately  partake,  in  its  everlasting  fulness, 
of  that  of  which  our  Saviour  has  spoken: — 
"  Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart :  for  they  shall 
see  God." 

We  separate  in  the  thankful  acknowledg- 
ment, that  the  Lord  has  been  very  gracious  to 
us  in  our  various  and  important  del ibera lions. 
We  commend  you  all  with  our  own  souls, 
whether  in  the  crowded  city  or  in  the  secluded 
allotment  of  country  life,  to  his  providence  and 
grace ;  earnestly'  craving  that  we  may  every 
one  of  us  live  so  unto  Him  that  died  for  us,  that 
he  may  on  the  solemn  day  of  decision,  confess 
us  before  his  Father  and  the  holyr  angels. 

Signed  in  and  on  behalf  of  the  meeting,  by 
George  Stagey, 
Clerk  to  the  Meeting  this  year. 

Dying  Confession . — AVilliam  the  Conqueror, 
exceedingly  alarmed  on  his  dealh-bed,  entreated 
the  clergy  to  intercede  for  him.  "  Laden  with 
many  and  grievous  sins,"  he  exclaims,  "  I 
tremble  ;  and  being  ready  to  be  taken  soon  into 
the  terrible  examination  of  God,  I  am  ignorant 
what  I  should  do.  I  have  been  brought  up  in 
feats  of  arms  from  my  childhood  ;  I  am  greatly 
polluted  with  tho  effusion  of  much  blood  ;  I  can 
by  no  means  number  the  evils  I  have  done 
these  sixty  years,  for  which  I  am  now  con- 
strained, without  stay,  to  render  an  account  to 
the  just  Judge." 

Can  they  keep  clean  hands  who  arc  engaged 
in  dirty  work  ? 

Wisdom  prepares  for  the  worst,  but  folly 
leaves  the  worst  for  the  day  when  it  comes. 
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A  Bomb-Proof  Town. — I  have  somewhere 
heard  of  a  regiment  ordered  to  march  into  a 
small  town  and  take  it.  I  think  it  was  in  Ty- 
rol ;  but  wherever  it  was,  it  chanced  that  the 
place  was  settled  by  a  colony  who  believed 
ID  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  and  proved  their  faith 
by  works.  A  courier  from  the  neighbouring 
village  informed  them  that  the  troops  were  ad- 
vancing to  take  the  town.  They  quietly  an- 
swered if  they  icill  take  it,  they  must."  Sol- 
diers soon  came  riding  in  with  colours,  and 
piping  their  shrill  defiance.  They  looked  around 
for  an  enemy,  and  saw  the  farmer  at  his  plough, 
the  blacksmith  at  his  anvil,  and  the  women  at 
their  churns  and  spinning-wheels.  Babies 
crowded  to  hear  the  music,  and  the  boys  ran 
out  to  see  the  pretty  trainers,  with  feathers  and 
bright  buttons,  "  the  harlequins  of  the  sixteenth 
century."  Of  course,  none  of  these  were  in  a 
proper  position  to  be  shot  at.  "  Where  are 
your  soldiers  ?"  they  asked.  "  We  have  none," 
was  the  brief  reply.  "  But  we  have  come  to 
take  the  town."  "  Well  friends,  it  lies  before 
you."  "  But  is  there  nobody  to  fight?"  "No, 
we  are  all  Christians." 

Here  was  an  emergency  altogether  unpro- 
vided for;  a  sort  of  resistance  which  no  bullet 
could  hit ;  a  fortress  perfectly  bomb-proof. 
The  commander  was  perplexed. — "  If  there  is 
nobody  to  fight  with,  of  course  we  cannot  fight," 
said  he.  "  It  is  impossible  to  take  such  a  town 
as  this."  So  he  ordered  the  horses'  heads  to 
he  turned  about,  and  they  carried  the  human 
animals  out  of  the  village  as  guiltless  as  they 
entered,  and  perchance  somewhat  wiser. — Late 
Paper. 


A  Community  among  Savages. 

A  recent  English  work  giving  an  account  of 
an  "  Expedition  to  Borneo,"  contains  a  great 
many  anecdotes  of  the  remarkable  traits  of  that 
island.  But  among  the  curious  things  which 
the  writer  describes,  was  an  attempt  on  the 
part  of  a  tribe  called  the  Dyaks,  to  carry  out 
the  principles  of  communityism,  after  which 
some  civilized  people  are  striving.  Here  is 
what  he  says  of  it : — Trenton  State  Gazette. 

"  The  common  habitation  as  rude  as  it  is  enor- 
mous, measures  five  hundred  and  ninety-four 
feet,  and  the  front  room,  or  street,  is  the  entire 
length  of  the  building,  and  twenty-one  feet 
broad.  The  back  part  is  divided  by  mat  par- 
titions into  the  private  apartments  of  the  various 
families,  and  of  these  there  are  forty-five  sepa- 
rate doors  leading  from  the  public  apartment. 
The  widowers  and  young  unmarried  men  oc- 
cupy the  public  room,  as  only  those  with  wives 
are  entitled  to  the  advantages  of  separate  rooms. 
This  edifice  is  raised  twelve  feet  from  the 
ground,  and  the  means  of  assent  is  by  the 
trunk  of  a  tree,  with  notches  cut  in  it,  a  most 
difficult,  steep  and  awkward  ladder.  In  front 
is  a  terrace  fifty  feet  broad,  running  partially 
along  the  front  of  the  building,  formed,  like  the 
floors,  of  split  bamboo.  This  platform,  as  well 
as  the  front  room,  besides  the  regular  inhabi- 
tants, is  the  resort  of  pigs,  dogs,  birds,  mon- 
keys and  fowls,  and  presents  a  scene  of  confu- 
sion and  bustle.  Here  the  ordinary  occupa- 
tions of  domestic  labour  are  carried  on,  paddi 
ground,  mats  made,  &c.    There  were  two  hun- 


dred men,  women  and  children  counted  in  the 
room  and  in  front  whilst  we  were  there  in  the 
middle  of  the  day  :  and,  allowing  for  those 
abroad  and  those  in  their  own  rooms,  the  whole 
community  cannot  be  reckoned  at  less  than 
four  hundred  souls. 

"  Overhead,  about  seven  feet  high,  is  a  second 
story,  on  which  is  stored  their  stores  of  food 
and  their  implements  of  labour  and  war.  Along 
the  large  room  are  hung  many  cots,  four  feet 
long,  formed  of  the  hollow  trunks  of  trees  cut 
in  half,  which  answer  the  purpose  of  seats  by 
day  and  beds  by  night.  The  Sibnowan  Dyaks 
are  a  mild  looking,  but  apparently  quiet  and 
inoffensive  race.  The  apartment  of  their  chief, 
by  name  Sejugah,  is  situated  nearly  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  building,  and  is  larger  than  any  other. 
In  front  of  it  nice  mats  were  spread  on  the 
occasion  of  our  visit,  while  over  our  heads 
dangled  about  thirty  ghastly  skulls,  according 
to  the  custom  of  these  people.  The  chief  was 
a  man  of  about  middle  age,  with  a  mild  and 
pleasing  countenance,  and  gentle  manners. 
He  had  around  him  several  friends  and  rela- 
tions, and  one  or  two  of  the  leading  men  of  his 
tribe;  but  the  rest  seemed  by  no  means  to  be 
restrained  by  his  presence,  or  to  show  him  any 
particular  mark  of  respect;  certainly  not  the 
slightest  of  the  servile  obsequiousness  by  the 
Malays  before  their  prince.  Their  dress  con- 
sists of  a  single  slip  of  cloth  round  the  loins, 
with  the  ends  hanging  down  before  and  behind, 
and  a  light  turban,  composed  of  the  bark  of 
trees,  round  the  head,  so  arranged  that  the  front 
is  stuck  up  somewhat  resembling  a  short  plume 
of  feathers." 


Wonders  of  the  Insect  Creation. 

From  an  article  in  Chambers'  Edinburgh  Journal. 

As  an  appropriate  sequel  to  the  silkworm, 
we  may  next  advert  to  the  cochineal  insect, 
{Coccvs  cacti,)  from  which  the  red  dye-stuff  of 
that  name  is  obtained.  The  male  insect  is 
winged,  and  not  much  larger  than  a  flea  ;  the 
female  is  wingless,  and  when  full  grown,  about 
the  size  of  a  barley  grain.  It  is  the  dried 
body  of  the  female  which  forms  the  cochineal  of 
commerce,  having  in  this  state  the  appearance 
of  a  shrivelled  berry.  It  is  principally  used 
in  dyeing  scarlet,  crimson,  and  other  estremed 
hues  of  which  red  forms  the  basis.  The  insect 
is  found  in  Mexico,  some  of  the  southern  states 
of  the  Union,  and  in  the  West  Indies,  and  has 
we  believe  been  introduced  with  some  success 
into  our  East  India  possessions.  The  princi- 
pal supply,,-however,  is  still  from  Mexico  and 
I  he  central. states,  where  it  forms  a  staple  com- 
modity owBrport.  In  a  wild  state,  the  cochi- 
neal insect  feeds  on  various  plants  of  the  cac- 
tus tribe  ;  but  under  cultivation  it  is  confined 
to  two  or  three  species,  which  are  found  both 
to  increase  its  size  and  colour.  The  wild  va- 
riety is  gathered  six  times  a  year ;  but  that 
which  is  cultivated  is  only  collected  thrice  dur- 
ing the  same  period.  Arrived  at  maturity,  the 
insects  become  torpid,  and  are  detached  by  a 
thin  split  of  bamboo,  or  by  a  blunt  knife — care 
being  taken  not  to  break  them  in  the  operation. 
They  are  then  put  into  bags,  and  dipped  in 
boiling  water  to  kill  them,  after  which  they  are 
dried  in  the  sun  ;  and  though  they  lose  about  two- 


thirds  of  their  weight  by  this  process,  more 
than  a  million  and  a  half  pounds  are  brought 
annually  to  Europe.  Some  idea  may  be  formed 
of  the  vast  number  of  these  creatures  from  the 
fact  that  each  pound  is  supposed  to  contain 
about  70,000  insects.  At  present  the  value  of 
cochineal  fluctuates  from  six  shillings  to  nine 
shillings  per  pound,  which  is  scarcely  a  fourth 
part  of  the  price  obtained  during  the  war,  when 
it  sold  as  high  as  thirty-six  shillings  and  thirty- 
nine  shillings  a  pound.  At  the  present  rate, 
Britain  cannot  pay  less  than  £200,000  annual- 
ly— for  what  ? — the  dried  carcases  of  a  tiny 
insect ! 

Lac,  or  gum-lac,  with  its  various  seed-lac, 
lump-lac,  shell-lac,  &c,  is  also  the  produce 
of  a  small  insect  the  Coccus  ficus  of  Linnaeus, 
or  the  Kermes  lacca  of  modern  entomologists. 
This  insect  abounds  in  Bengal,  Aassam,  Pegu, 
Siam,  &c,  and  deposits  its  eggs  on  the  leaves 
and  branches  of  certain  trees.  So  soon  as  de- 
posited, the  egg  is  covered  by  the  insect,  with  a 
quantity  of  this  peculiar  gum  or  lac,  evidently 
intended  to  serve  for  a  protection  to  the  egg, 
and  as  food  for  the  young  maggot  when  pro- 
duced. As  each  insect  produces  many  eggs, 
and  each  egg  has  a  separate  envelope,  the  en- 
tire nest  has  a  cellular  arrangement  as  ingeni- 
ous  and  compact  as  that  of  the  bee.  As  there 
are  myriads  of  these  insects  in  every  forest, 
the  supply  of  lac  may  be  said  to  be  indefinite. 
In  its  natural  state,  this  production  is  called 
stick-lac;  after  the  cells  are  separated  from 
the  stick  and  granulated,  they  are  called 
seed-lac;  this  melted  by  fire  and  made  into 
cakes,  becomes  lump-lac  ;  and  the  term  shell- 
lac  is  given  to  this  substance,  after  it  has  been 
again  liquefied,  strained  and  formed  into  thin 
transparent  plates.  Lac  also  yields  a  fine  red 
dye,  which,  though  not  so  bright  as  cochineal, 
is  said  to  be  more  permanent,  and  is  often 
used  as  a  substitute.  From  our  East  India 
possessions  we  annually  export  about  3,000,- 
000  lbs.  of  shell-lac,  and  one  million  of  lack 
dye ;  about  one  half  of  which  is,  however,  re- 
exported to  Italy,  Belgium,  Cermany,  and 
other  parts  of  the  continent.  We  believe  the 
present  price  of  lack  dye  in  the  London  mar- 
ket is  from  2s.  to  3s.  per  lb.,  though  it  has 
been  known  to  be  so  high  as  8s.  6d.  ;  stick-lac 
sells  from  £2  to  £4  per  hundred  weight,  and 
shell-lac  from  £3  to  £5  ;  so  that  a  vast  sum 
of  money  must  be  yearly  expended  on  the  pro- 
duce of  this — another  humble  insect. 

The  various  lacs  are  employed  in  the  manu- 
facture of  sealing-wax,  ink,  varnishes,  and  in 
hat  making. 

A  hypocrite  neither  is  what  he  seems,  nor 
seems  what  he  is.  He  is  hated  by  the  world 
for  seeming  a  Christian,  and  by  God  for  not 
being  one.  On  earth  he  is  the  picture  of  a 
saint,  but  in  eternity  the  paint  shall  all  be 
washed  off,  and  he  shall  appear  at  the  judg- 
ment in  his  own  colours  and  deformity. 

When  Garrick  with  great  self-gratulation 
showed  Johnson  his  fine  house,  gardens  and 
paintings,  expecting  some  flattering  compliment, 
the  only  reply  was,  "  Ah,  David,  David,  these 
are  the  things  that  make  a  death-bed  terrible. 
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DEW. 

From  Philosophy  of  the  Seasons,  by  Henry  Duncan. 

All  have  been  struck  with  the  beautiful  phe- 
nomenon of  dew,  and  must  have  had  frequent 
occasion  to  observe  its  beneficial  effects.  A 
single  dew-drop,  so  beautifully  pure  and  clear, 
and  so  lustrous  in  the  morning  sunshine,  is  an 
object  well  worthy  our  attention  and  admira- 
tion. And  when  we  see  the  fields  and  lawns, 
with  their  innumerable  plants,  strewn  with 
f  orient  pearl,"  and  sweetly  refreshed  by  the 
copious  moisture,  so  as  to  be  prepared  for  the 
scorching  heat  of  the  day,  can  we  fail  to  be 
delighted  with  the  beauty  of  the  scene,  and  pro- 
foundly impressed  by  the  inimitable  skill  with 
which  all  vegetation  is  thus  watered  and  re- 
vived ? 

If  we  inquire  into  the  causes  of  dew,  and  the 
periods  of  its  more  abundant  formation,  we 
shall  find  the  same  marks  of  creative  skill  and 
benevolence  that  meet  us  in  every  other  field  of 
physical  research.  These  causes  may  be  very 
briefly  stated.  In  all  substances  heat  exists  in 
a  greater  or  less  quantity ;  and  from  these  it 
radiates  in  all  directions,  like  light  from  a  lu- 
minous body.  Thus  there  is  a  constant  and 
mutual  interchange  of  heat  between  all  kinds 
of  bodies  on  the  earth's  surface,  and,  conse- 
quently, a  tendency  to  a  universal  equalization 
of  temperature.  Heat  is  also  given  off  from 
bodies  by  conduction  ;  but  conduction,  strictly 
speaking,  is  only  a  particular,  though  a  very 
remarkable,  case  of  radiation.  The  process  of 
conduction,  moreover,  is  much  less  general  and 
important  than  that  of  direct  radiation,  which, 
in  the  great  operations  of  Nature,  is  the  chief 
means  of  transmitting  heat  from  one  substance 
to  another.  A  great  portion  of  the  solar  heat 
absorbed  by  the  earth,  in  the  course  of  the  day, 
is  radiated  into  the  cooled  air  during  the  night ; 
and  the  radiation  proceeds  till  the  surface  of  the 
ground  is  at  a  lower  temperature  than  the  sur- 
rounding atmosphere,  provided  only  the  sky  be 
serene.  If- the  sky  be  cloudy,  most  of  the  radi- 
ated heat  is  re-transmitted  from  the  clouds  to 
the  earth,  so  that  the  temperature  of  the  earth 
and  atmosphere  remain  nearly  equal.  When 
the  heat  is  not  radiated  back,  but  allowed  to 
escape  into  the  higher  regions  of  the  atmos- 
phere, and  the  exposed  surface  of  the  earth,  and 
of  the  substances  upon  it,  thereby  becomes 
colder  than  the  air,  it  results,  from  the  princi- 
ple of  the  condensation  of  vapour  by  cold,  that 
a  deposition  of  the  invisible  moisture  floating  in 
the  air  takes  place.  This  moisture  generally 
exists  in  the  greatest  quantity  when  the  heat  of 
the  sun  is  powerful  and  continued  ;  and  at  night- 
fall it  is  ready  to  be  condensed  into  visible  glo- 
bules by  the  relatively  cold  substances  with 
which  it  everywhere  comes  in  contact.  These 
globules  of  condensed  vapour  form  what  is  call- 
ed dew,  and  should  be  carefully  distinguished 
from  the  moisture  which  is  formed  into  clouds, 
and  which  visibly  descends  in  the  shape  of  rain 
or  fog.  Thus,  dew  cannot  properly  be  said  to 
fall,  as  it  has  been  erroneously  supposed  to  do. 
It  is  merely  caused  by  the  condensation  of 
moisture  contained  in  the  air  that  is  in  contact 
with  a  cold  substance  ;  and  its  formation  is 
strictly  analogous  to  that  of  the  moisture  which 
appears  on  the  inside  of  windows  when  the  ex- 


ternal air  is  suddenly  chilled — of  that  which 
appears  on  a  cold  stone,  or  piece  of  metal,  when 
we  breathe  upon  it — or  of  that  which  is  observ- 
ed on  a  glass  of  cold  spring  water,  in  hot  wea- 
ther, or  in  a  warm  room. 

It  has  been  ascertained,  by  experiment,  that 
dark  coloured  bodies  radiate  heat,  and  therefore 
cool  with  greater  rapidity  than  bodies  of  a  light 
colour.  A  dark  or  green  substance,  if  it  be 
exposed  to  the  night  air,  will  be  covered  with 
dew,  while  substances  of  a  brighter  colour,  in 
similar  circumstances,  will  remain  almost  dry. 
If  the  surfaces  of  the  latter  be  smooth  or  polish- 
ed, their  radiation  will  be  still  less  perfect,  and 
their  dryness  consequently  greater.  In  our 
morning  walks  we  frequently  see  the  green 
grass  and  bushes  plentifully  bedewed,  while  the 
light  materials  of  the  road  remain  untouched. 
Here  we  perceive  a  new  and  beneficial  effect 
of  the  prevailing  colour  of  vegetables.  Green 
is  not  only  a  lively  and  beautiful  colour,  and 
less  hurtful  to  the  eye,  but  green  substances 
are  among  the  best  radiators  of  heat,  and  are 
therefore  most  liable  to  condense  the  moisture 
of  the  surrounding  air.  Thus  the  leaves  of 
plants,  which  require  a  constant  supply  of 
moisture,  being  mostly  of  a  green  colour,  are 
admirably  fitted  to  procure  it. 

In  warm  and  settled  weather,  when  the  hot 
day  is  succeeded  by  the  calm  clear  night,  dew 
is  most  abundant.  Now,  it  is  just  then  that  it 
is  also  most  necessary ;  for  the  heat  of  the  sun, 
unmitigated  by  any  cloudy  screen,  increases 
greatly  the  general  evaporation,  and  there  is  no 
rain  to  compensate  for  the  increased  quantity 
of  moisture  of  which  plants  are  thereby  de- 
prived. In  cloudy  weather,  when  the  solar 
heat  is  mitigated,  and  rain  is  more  abundant, 
dew  is  less  necessary  to  the  health  and  nour- 
ishment of  plants ;  and  it  is  precisely  such 
weather  that  is  most  unfavourable  to  its  forma- 
tion. The  clouds,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
radiate  back  the  heat  transmitted  from  the 
earth,  and  thus  prevent  the  temperature  of  the 
ground  from  sinking  to  the  dew-point.  Fre- 
quently, when  a  clear  nocturnal  sky  is  sudden- 
ly covered  with  clouds,  the  dew  already  form- 
ed is  evaporated,  as  the  temperature  of  the 
earth  is  increased  by  the  counter-radiation  from 
above.  And  again,  should  the  clouds  clear 
away,  and  the  sky  become  serene,  dew  imme- 
diately begins  to  form.  Thus  there  is  not  un- 
frequently  an  alternate  formation  and  evapora- 
tion of  dew  in  the  course  of  the  night,  as  the 
aspect  of  the  sky  fluctuates  between  clear  and 
cloudy.  In  covered  or  shady  spots,  it  has  been 
observed  that  there  is  always  the  least  dew. 
The  shade  or  covering  radiates  back  the  heat, 
and  thereby  keeps  up  the  temperature  of  the 
ground  below.  Thus,  in  the  recesses  of  the 
wood — vvhere,  on  account  of  the  impervious 
shade,  there  is  least  evaporation  during  the 
day,  little  or  no  dew  is  formed  upon  the  rank 
grass,  which  is  otherwise  well  provided  with 
moisture:  so  little  superfluity  of  means  is  there 
in  the  works  of  nature.  In  the  production  of 
any  given  effect  there  is  an  economy  of  re- 
sources which,  while  it  greatly  enhances  to  our 
apprehension  the  wisdom  and  skill  of  the  Crea- 
tor, is  well  fitted  to  teach  us  a  useful  moral 
lesson. 

How  beautiful  is  the  dew  on  a  calm  summer 


morning!  It  freshens  every  thirsty  plant, 
washes  every  delicate  flower,  and  gives  new 
lustre  to  its  finest  tints.  It  cools  and  refreshes 
the  whole  surface  of  the  ground.  And  as  soon 
as  the  sun's  earliest  beams  shoot  forth  from  the 
eastern  horizon,  its  innumerable  drops  twinkle 
in  the  golden  light,  like  a  fallen  shower  of  dia- 
monds. As  the  sun  ascends  they  disappear 
belbre  his  beams,  partly  absorbed  by  the  plants 
on  which  they  lay,  and  partly  evaporated  by 
the  increasing  heat.  At  night  the  moisture 
that  composed  them  may  form  new  globules, 
and  invigorate  the  vegetation  of  other  fields. 
Thus,  in  every  department  of  nature,  there  is 
an  endless  series  of  movements  and  transmu- 
tations. On  the  earth's  surface  all  is  activity 
and  unceasing  play  ;  all  is  subservient  to  the 
supporting  in  life  and  beauty  the  animal  and 
vegetable  world.  The  watery  particles,  in 
particular,  display  the  most  useful  volatility. 
They  ascend  into  the  air  by  evaporation  ;  they 
thence  fall  in  the  shape  of  dew,  mist,  rain,  or 
snow.  They  re-ascend,  or,  incorporated  with 
the  waters  of  rivers,  visit  the  ocean.  But  even 
there  they  feel  the  solar  influence,  and  again 
mount  on  high  to  visit  the  fields  and  mountains 
they  watered  before,  or  haply  to  bedew  the 
plants  of  another  hemisphere. 

Thus,  in  the  appearance  and  effects  of  dew, 
we  find  the  beautiful  conjoined  with  the  useful. 
In  its  Ibrmation  we  discover  the  most  exquisite 
contrivance;  in  the  times  and  places  of  its  ap- 
pearance, the  most  striking  adaptation  to  the 
economy  of  vegetables.  Yet  by  no  intricate  or 
peculiar  arrangements  is  it  produced  ;  it  forms 
no  exception  to  the  simplicity  of  nature.  Its 
varied  and  beautiful  phenomena  are  the  result 
of  but  three  general  laws — the  radiation  of 
heat,  and  the  condensation  of  vapour  by  cold, 
combined  with  the  molding  power  of  corpuscu- 
lar attraction,  which  forms  it  into  globules. 
Here,  therefore,  let  us  admire  and  adore  that 
Divine  wisdom  which,  by  means  the  most 
simple,  produces  the  most  wonderful  effects, 
and  which  is  everywhere  rendered  subservient 
to  the  designs  of  an  unbounded  goodness. 

White  Carrot. — We  have  before  alluded  to 
this  root.  It  is  a  recent  introduction,  and  is 
represented,  by  those  who  have  cultivated  it,  to 
be  highly  desirable  on  account  of  its  uncommon 
productiveness.  If  all  that  is  asserted  in  its 
favour,  be  true,  it  can  scarcely  be  considered 
as  other  than  a  most  valuable  and  important 
acquisition  to  our  husbandry.  Cows,  especial- 
ly, are  said  to  be  very  fond  of  it.  In  its  habits 
of  growth  it  differs  from  the  ordinary  carrot, 
projecting  several  inches  above  the  surface, 
like  the  sugar  beet.  "  Twenty-two  tons,"  says 
the  American  Agriculturalist,  "  have  been  rais- 
ed to  the  acre,  this  year,  in  Massachusetts.'" — 
Maine  Cultivator. 


Mary  Lundie  Duncan. — It  is  related  of 
Mary  Lundie  Duncan,  that  when  in  her  fourth 
year,  her  little  brother  had  struck  her  cheek  in  a 
fit  of  anger,  she  instantly  turned  the  other,  and 
said  mildly,  "There,  'Corie."  The  uplifted 
hand  was  dropt ;  and  when  the  child  was  ask- 
ed who  taught  her  to  do  that,  she  replied,  that 
she  heard  her  papa  read  it  one  morning  out  of 
the  Bible. 
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Trick  of  a  Slaver. — The  mysterious  oil 
jars  in  the  "  Forty  Thieves,"  probably  furnish- 
ed the  hint  for  the  manoeuvre  recorded  in  a  let- 
ter from  Rio  de  Janeiro  to  the  editor  of  the 
New  York  Globe.  The  writer  says  :  "  Not 
many  days  since,  a  whaler  came  into  this  port 
with  nine  hundred  coloured  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, and  landed  them  all  in  safety  and  good 
health,  notwithstanding  she  was  boarded  by 
an  officer  from  a  British  man-of-war,  who 
strongly  suspected  her  of  interfering  with  Brit- 
ish rights — that  is  of  driving  business  in  the 
sale  of  negroes,  which  the  British  have  mo- 
nopolized for  some  years — but  alas  !  he  saw 
nothing  except  the  casks  of  oil,  harpoons,  fur- 
naces, die,  the  machinery  and  appurtenances 
of  a  regular  built  and  unmistakable  whaler. — 
Being  in  want  of  oil  the  man-of-war  purchased 
three  barrels  and  left,  and  the  old  rusty,  greasy 
whaler  went  on  in  his  course  under  easy  sail  ; 
but  the  cruiser  was  only  out  of  sight,  when, 
like  magic,  the  canvas  increased  till  from  truck 
to  rail  she  was  covered,  and  on  she  came. 
She  had  oil  casks  between  decks,  and  her  low- 
er hold  was  full  of  Negroes.  She  is  now  here 
— is  refitting  and  is  going  out  for  more  oil. 

Civilization. — The  progress  of  mechanical 
science,  and  its  fusion  of  nations  one  with  an- 
other, will  assuredly  render  war  as  absurd  and 
impossible,  by-and-by,  as  it  would  be  for  Man- 
chester to  fight  with  Birmingham,  or  Holborn 
Hill  with  the  Strand.  Before  the  light  of  civi- 
lization, many  crimes  have  ceased,  many  ma- 
ladies have  disappeared,  and  the  life  of  man 
has  increased  in  a  manner  commensurate  with 
his  enjoyments.  Human  nature  has  become 
less  cruel.  The  scaffold  is  not  so  often  used  ; 
the  stake  is  not  visible  ;  the  faggot  is  no  longer 
lighted; -the  various  instruments  of  torture, 
with  the  rack  and  wheel,  are  preserved  only 
as  objects  of  curiosity  in  our  museums,  and 
when  seen,  are  beheld  with  a  grateful  adora- 
tion to  Providence,  that  human  nature  is  no 
longer  subject  to  such  inflictions  and  such 
abominations.  Knowledge  is  now  freed  from 
the  monopoly  of  cloistered  indolence  or  exclu- 
sive societies.  A  bright  prospect  opens  to  our 
view.  The  energies  of  the  human  race  appear 
in  the  main  to  have  taken  the  right  direction  ; 
a  sense  of  justice  pervades  the  community  ;  the 
minds  of  men  are  opened  ;  information  is  con- 
tinually increased,  and  the  superior  extent  of 
talent  displayed  by  the  journalists  of  our  time, 
when  compared  with  former  days,  is  manifest- 
ed. Numbers  now  can  obtain  information  and 
enjov  literature,  to  whom  the  new  mechanical 
powers,  now  brought  into  general  use,  afford 
sufficient  means  and  leisure  to  acquire  know- 
ledge.— English  Paper. 
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The  war  in  which,  by  a  strange  infatuation, 
our  government  has  become  involved  with 
Mexico  is  still  carried  on;  but  although  the 
invading  army  for  some  time  past  has  not  been 
engaged  in  actual  conflict,  yet  from  the  follow- 


ing extracts  taken  from  one  of  our  daily  papers, 
the  condition  of  the  troops  must  be  one  of  ex- 
treme wretchedness : — 

"  At  our  last  dates  from  the  army,  the  troops 
were  moving  forward  as  fast  as  possible.  Gen. 
Taylor  had  under  his  command  about  15,t)00 
men — some  at  Point  Isabel,  Brassos  St.  Jago, 
Bariti  and  Reinosa ;  but  the  largest  portion  at 
Matamoras.  A  letter  to  the  N.  O.  Delta  says 
that  the  General  would  have  commenced  his 
advance  upon  Monterey  at  this  time,  had  he 
not  been  stopped  by  an  unforeseen  occurrence  : 
'the  Rio  del  Norte  has  risen  and  overflowed 
the  country,  so  as  to  arrest  all  movements  for 
the  present:  the  whole  country  is  inundated: 
the  wagon  train  cannot  pass  between  Point 
Isabel  and  Matamoras.  The  walls,  or  rather 
ramparts,  of  Fort  Brown,  are  now  laved  by  the 
waters  of  the  Rio  Grande,  from  whose  banks, 
but  a  few  days  since,  they  were  some  three 
hundred  yards  removed — Gen.  Smith's  camp 
is  all  afloat,  and  the  poor  volunteers  are  well 
nigh  up  to  their  chins  in  mud  and  water.  ]t 
is  with  great  difficulty  you  can  move  about 
from  one  camp  to  another,  on  either  side  of 
the  river.  Nevertheless,  the  health  of  the 
army  continued  good.. 

"  Nothing  had  been  seen  or  heard  of  the 
Mexicans  since  the  taking  of  Matamoras.  The 
country  round  about  was  perfectly  tranquil. 
The  Rio  Grande  was  still  rising  as  late  as  the 
10th."  A  letter  to  the  Picayune  from  Reinosa, 
under  date  of  the  8th  says  : — 

"  M'Culloch's  Rangers,  which  corps  I  have 
again  joined,  arrived  here  yesterday  from  Ma- 
tamoras, after  a  trip  which  was  hard  enough 
upon  American  men  and  American  horses. 
The  road  is  crooked  enough  at  the  best  of 
times ;  but  now  that  the  Rio  Grande  is  over  its 
banks,  .we  were  obliged  to  turn  out  into  the 
high  and  dry  chaparral  a  dozen  times,  and 
had  to  wade,  dig  and  flounder  through  water, 
mud  and  mire,  until  the  patience  of  the  men 
and  strength  of  the  poor  horses  was  entirely 
exhausted.  And  then  the  weather  down  in 
southern  latitude — a  hot  sun  overhead  and  not 
a  breath  of  air  stirring  in  the  thick  and  matted 
chaparral  —  verily,  this  thing  of  scouting 
through  Mexico  may  be  exciting  enough,  but 
is  far  fiom  being  agreeable  any  way  it  can  be 
fixed.  Not  a  sign  of  a  tent  do  we  take  along, 
while  shade  and  shelter  are  matters  not  per- 
taining to  the  country." 


The  beautiful  meteor,  that  with  a  motion  so 
perfectly  graceful  glided  across  our  western 
horizon  on  the  evening  of  the  13th  ultimo,  was 
seen  at  Baltimore  and  various  other  places,  east 
and  west;  but  of  the  many  published  accounts 
of  it  that  we  have  read,  none  comes  nearer 
in  truth  of  description  to  the  real  appearance  as 
we  saw  it,  than  the  following,  taken  from  the 
Public  Ledger  of  the  16th. 

"  Brilliant  Meteor. — Standing  last  evening 
(13th,)  about  nine  o'clock,  to  enjoy  the  plea- 
sure of  a  fresh  breeze,  after  the  heat  of  the  day 
at  my  front  door,  on  Broad  street,  facing  the 
West,  a  most  brilliant  meteor  shot  across  the 
heavens,  traversing  apparently  from  beyond 
South  street,  (North,)  to  near  Spruce  street, 
before  its  sudden  extinction.    Its  rapid  flight  of 


perhaps  ten  seconds  was  perfectly  horizontal, 
at  an  angle  of  about  40  degrees.  Its  appear- 
ance was  that  of  a  cone,  its  largest  and  fore- 
most  extremity  of  the  size  of  a  small  cocoanut, 
of  the  most  intense  and  vivid  white  light,  re- 
sembling that  of  phosphorous  in  its  highest 
state  of  ignition  ;  in  length  about  a  foot  or  18 
inches,  declining  to  a  perfect  point ;  the  colour 
of  the  whole  gradually  softening  from  the  head 
or  front,  in  vivid  prismatic  tints,  of  almost  eve- 
ry hue  of  orange,  blue  and  green.  It  was  a 
most  exquisite  exhibition,  and  for  an  instant  I 
presumed  it  to  be  a  sky-rocket,  but  that  idea 
was  at  once  abandoned,  for  a  rocket  rises  per- 
pendicularly and  explodes  in  numerous  scintil- 
lations, whereas  a  line  more  horizontal  could 
not  have  been  drawn  by  a  rule  than  the  path 
which  thfs  same  meteor  traversed  ;  and  its  ex- 
tinction was  instantaneous,  and  without  the 
slightest  corruscation.  I  presume  many  others 
may  have  witnessed  its  beautiful  and  graceful 
progress  as  well  as  myself,  and  possibly  may 
afford  you  some  further  details  respecting  it ; 
but  seeing  no  notice  of  it  in  the  papers  to-day, 
I  thought  I  would  give  you  this  concise  notice 
of  what  must  have  gratified  every  one  who  had 
an  opportunity  of  witnessing  it.       J.  R.  C." 

WEST-TOWN  SCHOOL. 

A  Teacher  in  the  Classical  Department,  and 
one  in  the  Arithmetical,  are  wanted  in  the 
Boys'  School  at  West-town.  Application  may 
be  made  to  either  of  the  undersigned. 

Samuel  Bettle, 
Charles  Yaknall, 
Thomas  Evans. 
Phila.,  Seventh  month  25th,  1846. 


Died,  at  her  father's  residence  on  the  11th  of  Fifth 
month,  1846,  Eliza  C,  consort  of  Peter  S.  Bedell,  aged 
twenty-one  years.  The  deceased  was  a  member  of 
Stanford  Monthly  and  Quarterly  Meeting,  New  York. 
She  was  enabled  to  bear  a  lingering  illness  of  near  six 
months'  duration  with  Christian  submission  and  forti- 
tude, being  resigned  to  suffer  what  her  Lord  and  Mas- 
ter in  his  wisdom  might  see  meet  to  dispense,  in  order 
to  fit  and  prepare  her  for  his  presence.  She  was  ori- 
ginally attacked  with  a  violent  fever  ;  and  her  disease 
subsequently  assumed  a  pulmonary  character.  A  few 
weeks  previous  to  her  death,  she  said,  "  If  there  is  any 
tiling  in  my  way,  I  wish  it  may  be  made  known  to 
me ;  but  I  see  nothing."  Her  walk  through  life  was 
marked  by  humility,  the  fear  of  her  Heavenly  Father, 
and  resignation  to  the  various  trials  incident  to  this 
state  of  being  :  and  her  friends  sorrow  not  as  those 
who  have  no  hope.  A  few  days  before  her  close  she 
petitioned  for  patience,  which  appeared  to  be  merci- 
fully vouchsafed,  and  she  calmly  departed.  "  Blessed 
are  the  dead  which  die  in  the  Lord,  yea  saith  the  Spirit, 
that  they  may  rest  from  their  labours ;  and  their  works 
do  follow  them." 

 ,  at  Rancocas,  N.  J.,  on  the  17th  of  Seventh 

month,  Avolina  H.,  wife  of  William  Wethrill,  in  the 
31st  year  of  her  age.  Although  possessed  by  nature 
of  an  amiable  disposition  and  great  sweetness  and  sin. 
cerity  of  manners,  she  knew  that  these  could  not  fur- 
nish a  passport  to  a  better  inheritance.  In  the  view 
of  approaching  death,  she  said  that  there  had  been 
both  time  and  warning  sufficient  given  her  to  have 
done  her  work.  Yet  she  hoped  her  Heavenly  Father 
would  allow  her  a  little  more  time  to  make  her  peace 
with  Him,  and  grant  her  an  evidence  of  acceptance 
before  He  took  her  to  himself;  these  were  mercifully 
vouchsafed  to  her,  and  she  expressed  her  entire  willing- 
ness to  go,  and  belief  that  a  "  little  mansion  was  pre- 
pared  for  her  in  the  kingdom  of  rest." 
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!  For  "  The  f'riuiid." 

Graiiamo's  Colonial  History. 

(Continued  from  page  354.) 
SUCCESSFUL  COMPETITION. 

Our  one-sided  historian  has  given  us  a  lively 
3presentation  of  the  savage  fury  of  the  Indians 
nd  the  number  of  their  unhappy  victims.  He 
as  told  us  almost  nothing  of  the  aptness  of  the 
olonists  in  the  same  line,  or  of  the  reputation 
rhich  they  richly  deserve  for  their  able  per- 
brmances  in  the  famous  war  against  Philip. 
?hey  were  by  no  means  inferior  to  the  In- 
ians ;  and  Grahams's  absolutesilence  upon  feats 
i  which  they  gloried  would  have  found  him 
10  favour  in  their  eyes.  They  would  have 
ad  them  boldly  set  forth,  in  justice  to  them- 
elves,  and  for  the  admiration  of  mankind.  We 
nay  desire  that  they  had  been  noticed  in  a 
Christian  spirit,  in  justice  to  the  Indians,  and 
jr  the  instruction  of  mankind. 

If  under  the  holy  garb  of  religion  the  most 
iabolical  passions  of  the  white  man  were  let 
aose  upon  the  Indian,  is  there  not  some  excuse 
or  the  fury  of  his  retaliation  ? 

Increase  Mather — the  president  of  Harvard 
Jollege — describes  the  first  movement  in  this 
far  which  took  place  under  the  sanction  of  the 
Jnited  Colonies. 

"Connecticut  forces  being  come,  a  march 
iwards  the  enemy  was  resolved  upon.  Peter 
ndian,  having  informed  that  the  body  of  Indi- 
ns  in  a  fort  about  eighteen  miles  distant  from 
ae  place  where  our  army  now  was,  the  next 
ay,  although  it  were  the  Sabbath,  yet,  provi- 
ions  being  almost  spent  by  our  souldiers  wait- 
lg  so  long  for  the  Connecticut  forces,  the 
ouncil  of  war  resolved  to  give  battle  to  the 
nemy. 

"  The  English  soldiers  played  the  men  won- 
erfully;  the  Indians  also  fought  stoutly,  but 
fere  at  last  beat  out  of  their  fort,  which  was 
iken  by  the  English.  There  were  hundreds 
f  wigwams,  (or  Indian  houses,)  within  the 
)rt,  which  our  souldiers  set  on  fire,  in  which 
len,  women  and  children  (no  man  knoweih 
ow  many  hundreds  of  them)  were  burnt  to 
eath.  Night  coming  on,  a  retreat  was 
ounded." 

"As  the  army  returned  to  their  quarters  a 
rest  snow  fell  ;  also  part  of  the  army  mist 
leir  way,  among  whom  was  the  general  him- 


self, with  his  life-guard.  Had  the  enemy 
known  his  advantage  and  pursued  our  souldiers, 
they  might  easily  have  cut  off  the  whole  army  : 
but  God  would  be  more  gracious  to  us. 

"  Here  then  was  not  only  a  victory,  but  also 
a  signal  preservation,  for  which  let  the  Father 
of  mercies  have  eternal  glory." 

The  victims  on  this  occasion  were  those 
miserable  Narragansets,  who,  a  few  years  be- 
fore, had  so  eagerly  joined  in  the  butchery  of 
the  Pequods.  Their  turn  had  now  come.  This 
expedition  was  not  one  of  Col.  Church's.  It 
was  conducted  by  Josiah  WInslow,  the  Go- 
vernor of  Plymouth. 

According  to  Francis  Baylies — the  historian 
of  Plymouth  colony — in  this  war,  although  it 
was  general,  "Plymouth  was  the  principal 
party,  and  it  was  waged  on  her  account,  and 
at  her  instigation."  Hence  the  command  of  the 
army,  at  the  commencement,  was  vested  in  the 
governor  of  that  colony.  He  had  six  captains 
under  him.  At  the  head  of  the  roll  was  Mose- 
ly — a  West  Indian  Buccaneer — who  brought 
with  him  "  a  company  of  one  hundred  and  ten 
volunteers,  amongst  whom  were  ten  or  twelve 
privateersmen  with  dogs;" — blood-hounds,  no 
doubt !  This  Captain  Mosely  and  company 
were  very  efficient  agents  of  the  Pilgrim  co- 
lony in  the  destruction  of  the  Indians.  Gra- 
hame  makes  no  mention  of  the  Buccaneer  and 
his  hounds.  Col.  Church  would  not  accept  a 
command  under  Winslow,  having  taken  offence 
at  an  act  of  the  Plymouth  government  a  few 
months  before,  which  is  thus  related  by  Bay- 
lies : — 

"  About  this  time  Dartmouth  was  destroyed 
and  many  people  killed,  the  remainder  retired 
to  Aponeganset.  After  the  destruction  of  Dart- 
mouth, the  Plymouth  forces  were  ordered  there, 
and  as  the  Dartmouth  Indians  had  not  been 
concerned  in  this  outrage,  a  negociation  was 
commenced  with  them.  By  the  persuasions  of 
Ralph  Earl,  and  the  promises  of  Captain  Eels 
who  commanded  the  Plymouth  troops,  they 
were  induced  to  surrender  themselves  as  pri- 
soners, and  were  conducted  to  Plymouth.  Not- 
withstanding the  promises  by  which  they  had 
been  allured  to  submit,  notwithstanding  the 
earnest,  vehement,  and  indignant  remonstrances 
of  Eels,  Church,  and  Earl,  the  government  to 
their  eternal  infamy,  ordered  the  whole  to  be 
sold  as  slaves,  and  they  were  transported  out 
of  the  country,  being  about  one  hundred  and 
sixty  in  number."  "This  mean  and  treacher- 
ous conduct,"  adds  Baylies,  "  alienated  all  the 
Indians  who  were  doubting,  and  even  those 
who  were  strongly  predisposed  to  join  the 
English." 

This  war,  as  intimated  above,  was  begun  by 
Plymouth  colony,  and  afterwards  "  owned'" 
and  prosecuted  by  the  confederacy.  Plymouth 
is  exclusively  entitled  to  the  reputation  won  bv 


j  the  deed  just  relatedf  it  having  been  achieved 
!  by  her  singly,  before  Massachusetts  and  Con- 
J  necticut  had  engaged  in  the  conflict.  The  de- 
struction of  the  Narragansets  was  the  act  of 
the  confederacy.  The  colonies  esteemed  it 
good  policy  as  a  prelude  to  the  contest  with 
Philip  to  break  the  power  of  their  allies.  And 
first  th':y  attempted  to  bind  them  bv  treaty,  not 
merely  to  neutrality,  but  to  a  negative  hostility 
towaids  Philip's  people,  the  Wampanoags,  by 
exacting  from  them  a  promise  to  deliver  to  the 
governor  and  council  at  Boston  any  of  the  In- 
dians in  Philip's  interest  who  might  fall  into 
their  power.  Some  fugitive  women  and  chil- 
dren and  wounded  men  of  the  proscribed  race 
had  thrown  themselves  upon  their  hospitality, 
and  notwithstanding  the  treaty  received  protec- 
tion. This  offered  a  sufficient  pretext,  and  the 
Narragansets  were  forthwith  doomed  to  de- 
struction. That  this  was  their  offence  appears 
by  the  official  declaration  of  the  causes  of  the 
war  promulgated  by.  the  Commissioners  of  the 
United  Colonies.  And  for  such  an  offence  as 
this,  "  no  man  knoweth  how  many  hundreds. of 
them  were  burnt  to  death."  "The  scene," 
says  Baylies,  "  was  horrible  to  behold.  The 
yells  and  shouts  of  the  savages  were  mingled 
with  the  roar  of  musketry,  the  crackling  of 
fire,  and  the  screams  and  waitings  of  the  wo- 
men, children,  and  old  men,  who  were  roasting 
in  the  wigwams  ;  for  if  they  escaped  for  a  mo- 
ment from  their  burning  shelters,  they  were 
driven  back  by  the  muskets."  "  Three  hun- 
dred Indian  warriors  are  supposed  to  have  been 
kilted,  and  seven  hundred  were  wounded  ;  many 
of  them  being  exposed  to  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather  during  the  horrible  night  which  suc- 
ceeded this  horrible  fight,  perished  miserably  in 
the  snow.  The  number  of  the  women,  chil- 
dren, and  old  men,  who  were  burnt  in  the  wig- 
wams could  not.  be  estimated." 

The  succeeding  spring  was  signalised  by  an- 
other massacre.  Increase  Mather  gives  this 
account  of  it : — 

"  May  18th.  This  day  that  happened  which 
is  worthy  to  be  remembered.  For  at  Notth- 
hampton,  Hadly,  and  the  towns  thereabouts, 
two  English  captives  escaping  from  the  enemy, 
informed  that  a  considerable  body  of  Indians 
had  seated  themselves  not  far  from  Pacomp- 
tuck,  and  that  they  were  very  secure;  so  that 
should  forces  be  set  forth  against  them,  many 
of  the  enemy  would  (in  probability)  be  cut  off 
without  any  difficulty-  Hereupon  the  spirits 
of  the  men  in  those  towns  were  raised  with  an 
earnest  desire  to  see  and  try  what  could,  he 
done.  *  *  *  *  [They]  arrived  at  the  Indian 
wigwams  betimes  in  the  morning,  nadiag  them 
secure  indeed  ;  yea  nil  asleep,  without  having 
any  scouts  abroad ;  sq  that  our  soldiers  came 
and  put  their  guns  into  their  wigwams  before 
the  Indians  were,  aware  of  them,  and  made  a 
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great  and  notable  slaughter  amongst  them. 
Some  of  the  soldiers  affirm  that  they  numbered 
above  one  hundred  that  lay  dead  upon  the 
ground,  and,  besides  those,  others  told  about 
one  hundred  and  thirty,  who  were  driven  into 
the  river  and  there  perished,  being  carried  down 
the  fails.  '  The  river  Kishon  swept  them  away, 
that  ancient  river,  the  river  Kishon.  O  my 
soul  thou  hast  trodden  down  strength.'  And 
all  this  while  but  one  Englishman  killed  and 
two  wounded.  But  God^saw  if  things  ended 
thus,  another,  and  not  Christ,  would  have  the 
glory  of  this  victory,  and  therefore,  in  his  wise 
providence,  he  so  disposed  as  that  there  was  at 
last  somewhat  a  tragical  issue  of  the  expedition. 
For  an  English  captive  lad,  who  was  found  in 
the  wigwams,  spake  as  if  Philip  were  coming 
with  one  thousand  Indians :  which  false  report 
being  famed  among  the  soldiers,  a  pannick 
terror  fell  upon  many  of  them,  and  they  hast- 
ened homewards  in  a  confused  rout.  *  *  *  [ 
nm  informed,  that  divers  Indians  who  were  in 
that  battel,  but  since  come  into  the  English  at 
Norwich,  say  that  there  were  three  hundred 
killed  at  that  time;  which  is  also  confirmed  by 
an  Indian  called  Pomham,  who  saith  that  of 
three  hundred  there  were  one  hundred  and 
seventy  fighting  men.  Whatever  the  victory 
or  success  of  that  engagement  might  be,  it  was 
the  Lord's  doing,  and  let  him  alone  have  all 
the  glory." 

What  a  revolution  in  public  sentiment  since 
the  days  of  the  Mathers  !  A  deed  then  consi- 
dered glorious,  would  now  be  denounced,  at 
least  by  the  religious  public,  as  infamous. 
Grahame  was  so  far  influenced  by  the  progress 
of  the  age  as  to  think  that  this  transaction 
would  not  form  a  suitable  embellishment  for 
his  eulogium,  and  he  has  passed  it  by  unno- 
ticed. Perhaps  he  even  thought  it  illandable. 
Censurable,  he  does  seem  to  have  considered 
it. 

The  colonists,  in  the  prosecution  of  this  war, 
as  heretofore,  made  use  of  the  Indian  tribes 
under  their  influence  to  assist  in  the  destruction 
of  the  rest,  and  did  not  always  restrain  them 
from  inflicting  the  most  cruel  tortures  upon 
their  captives.  They  even  went  so  far  in  one 
case,  which  has  been  left  on  record, — and  we 
know  not  in  how  many  more,  as  we  have  no 
Indian  records, — as  to  indulge  their  allies,  the 
Mohegans,  with  a  captive  of  Major  Talcott's, 
for  the  purpose  of  being  put  to  a  most  painful 
death,  and  were  themselves  witnesses  of  his 
sufferings.  "  The  torture,"  says  Baylies,  "  was 
so  cruel,  that  the  English,  incensed  as  they 
were,  could  not  refrain  from  tears.  They 
could  weep  at  the  sight  of  cruelty,  and  yet  they 
suffered  it  to  be  committed  although  it  was  in 
their  power  to  prevent  it  !  The  prisoner  re- 
mained unmoved,  not  a  sigh  escaped  his  lips, 
not  a  tear  swelled  in  his  eye  !  When  asked 
how  he  relished  the  torture,  he  replied,  '  that 
he  liked  it  well,  and  found  it  as  sweet  as  the 
English  did  their  sugar!'  While  inflicting 
their  tortures  they  compelled  him  to  dance  and 
6ing  !  When  weary  they  broke  the  bones  of 
his  legs,  and  knocked  out  his  brains." 

Grahame  often  reminds  his  readers  of  the 
savage  cruelty  of  the  Indians.  How  much 
better  were  the  Christian  men  who  could  make 
use'  of,  encourage,  and  even  participate  in  their 


barbarity  ?  Yet,  at  this  very  period  he  repeats 
the  assertion,  that  this  was  a  most  religious' 
community,  and  as  an  evidence  of  the  fact,  | 
mentions  the  publication,  at  this  time,  by  the 
General  Court,  of  "  a  catalogue  of  the  epidemi-  j 
cal  vices  of  the  times,"  in  which,  such  was  the 
purity  to  which  they  had  attained,  nothing 
worse  was  enumerated, — or  at  least  nothing! 
worse  is  cited  by  Grahame, — than  "  neglect  of  j 
the  education  of  children,  pride  displayed  in  the  j 
manner  of  cutting  and  curlmsi  hair,  excess  of 
finery,  immodesty  of  apparel,  negligent  carn- 
age at  church,  failure  in  due  respect  to  parents,  i 
a  sordid  eagerness  of  shopkeepers  to  obtain  j 
high  prices,  profane  swearing,  idleness,  and 
frequenting  of  taverns."  "After  this  manner," 
he  adds,  "  the  New  England  ministers  were 
accustomed  to  address  their  hearers.  '  It  con- 
cerneth  New  England  always  to  remember 
that  they  are  originally  a  plantation  religious, 
not  a  plantation  of  trade.  Let  merchants,  and 
such  as  are  increasing  cent,  per  cent.,  remem- 
ber this,  that  worldly  gain  was  not  the  end  and 
design  of  the  people  of  New  England,  but  reli- 
gion. And  if  any  man  among  us  make  religion 
as  twelve,  and  the  world  as  thirteen,  such  an 
one  hath  not  the  spirit  of  a  true  New  England- 
man.'  " 

About  this  time,  "  Robert  Keayne,  a  colonist 
of  great  wealth,  piety,  talent,  and  consideration 
in  Massachusetts,  and  a  liberal  benefactor  of  the 
colony,  having  on  one  occasion  become  obnoxi- 
ous on  account  of  the  '  corrupt  practice'  of  sell- 
ing dearer  than  most  traders,  '  was,  for  this 
offence,  after  solemn  trial,  fined  two  hundred 
pounds  by  the  General  Court,  publicly  admo- 
nished by  the  church,  and  hardly  escaped 
excommunication.'  " 

Long  hair  was  greatly  abhorred  by  this 
godly  people,  because,  among  other  reasons, 
the  Indians  liked  it.  In  Gov.  John  Endicott's 
time,  he,  the  deputy  governor  and  seven  magis- 
trates issued  their  solemn  denunciation  against 
this  sinful  departure  from  "  the  commendable 
custom  generally  of  all  the  godly  of  our  na- 
tion," and  imitation  of  the  head  gear  "  of  ruffians 
and  barbarous  Indians." 

In  all  their  researches  for  the  causes  of  the 
woes  that  befell  New  England  they  seem  never 
to  have  duly  reflected  upon  certain  expressions 
of  One  whom  they  professed  to  own  as  their 
Master  and  Guide.  "  Woe  unto  you,  scribes 
and  pharisees,  hypocrites!  for  ye  pay  tithes  of 
mint  and  annise  and  cummin,  and  have  omit- 
ted the  weightier  matters  of  the  law,  judgment, 
mercy,  and  faith." 

(To  be  continued.) 
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DOGS. 


A  great  many  anecdotes  are  told  of  the  sa- 
gacity of  animals,  and  in  Jesse's  recent  work 
on  Dogs,  we  find  several  that  we  have  not  met 
with  before.  Of  the  dog's  ability  to  find  his 
way  home  he  says  : 

"A  few  years  ago  some  hounds  were  em- 
barked at  Liverpool  for  Ireland,  and  were  safe- 
ly delivered  at  a  kennel  far  up  in  that  country. 
One  of  them,  not  probably  liking  his  quarters, 
found  his  way  back  to  the  port  at  which  he  had 
been  landed  from  Liverpool.  On  arriving  at 
it,  some  troops  were  being  embarked  in  a  ship 


Bottle  making. — The  great  rapidity  with 
which  bottles  are  made  is  almost  incredible. 
A  workman,  with  the  assistance  of  a  gatherer 
and  blower,  will  begin  and  finish  one  hundred 
and  twenty  dozen  of  quart  bottles  in  ten  hours, 
which  averages  nearly  two  and  a  quarter  per 
minute,  and  this  is  ordinarily  done  ;  and  in  some 
works  the  men  are  restricted  to  two  per  minute, 
to  prevent  the  work  being  slighted. — Late  pa- 
per. 


bound  to  that  place.  This  was  a  fortunate  cir-  C' 
cumstances  for  the  old  hound,  as,  during  the  toe 
bustle,  he  was  not  noticed.  He  safely  arrived 
at  Liverpool,  and  on  his  old  master,  or  hunts- 
man rather,  coming  down  stairs  one  morning, 
he  recognized  his  former  acquaintance  waiting 
to  greet  him.  A  similar  circumstance  happen- 
ed to  some  hounds  sent  by  the  late  Lord  Lons- 
dale to  Ireland.  Three  of  them  escaped  from 
the  kennel  in  that  country,  and  made  their  ap- 
pearance again  in  Leicestershire.  The  love 
of  home,  or  most  probably  affection  for  a  par- 
ticular individual,  must  be  strongly  implanted 
in  dogs  to  induce  them  to  search  over  unex- 
plored and  unknown  regions  for  the  being  and 
home  they  love." 

Another  tale  is  given  of  a  sheep  dog : — 
"  The  owner  of  a  sheep  dog  having  been 
hanged  some  years  ago  for  sheep-stealing,  the 
following  fact  was  authenticated  by  evidence  on 
his  trial :  When  the  man  intended  to  steal  any 
sheep  he  did  not  do  it  himself,  but  detached  his 
dog  to  perform  the  business.  With  this  view, 
under  the  pretence  of  looking  at  the  sheep  with 
the  intention  to  purchase  them,  he  went  through 
the  flock  with  the  dog  at  his  heel,  to  whom  he  se- 
cretly gave  a  signal,  so  as  to  let  him  know  the 
individuals  he  wanted,  to  the  number  of  ten  or 
twenty  out  of  a  flock  of  some  hundreds.  He 
then  went  away,  and  at  the  distance  of  several 
miles,  sent  back  the  dog  by  himself  in  the 
night-time,  who  picked  out  the  individual  sheep 
that  had  been  pointed  out  to  him,  separated 
them  from  the  flock,  and  drove  them  before- 
him  by  himself,  till  he  overtook  hrs  master,  to 
whom  he  relinquished  them." 

The  editor  of  the  Literary  Gazette  adds  the 
following  : 

"  These  creatures  do  such  acts  on  the  Scot- 
tish mountains,  in  regard  to  the  guidance  and 
direction  of  flocks,  that  they  are  utterly  incred- 
ible without  being  seen,  and  nearly  incredible 
when  they  are.  The  waving  of  a  shepherd's 
arm  at  a  distance  far  beyond  the  sound  of  his 
voice,  is  sufficient  to  regulate  all  their  move- 
ments ;  and  you  may  see  them  a  mile  or  two 
miles  off",  on  tops  of  hills,  obeying  every  ges- 
ture of  their  master,  pointing  out  various  and 
complex  operations.  We  saw  a  colley  once  in 
Perthshire  taking  a  flock  of  sheep  to  Falkirk 
Tryst,  or  Fair ;  and  as  the  road  was  dusty,  he 
chose  to  indulge  his  charge  occasionally  with 
a  bit  of  green  walk  and  nibble.  To  accom- 
plish this,  where  he  observed  a  gap  in  a  hedge, 
he  bounded  into  the  field  and  ran  on  to  the 
farther  extremity  on  his  route.  If  he  found  an 
opening  there,  he  returned  and  drove  the  sheep 
into  the  pasture  to  pick  up  a  little  on  their 
way  ;  if  not,  he  occupied  the  gap  and  resolutely 
denied  them  entrance,  driving  them  with  bark- 
ing, along  the  turnpike  road." 
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Clocks  regulated  by  Lightning.— One  of 
e  latest  and  most  wonderful  exhibitions  of 
e  power  of  the  Electro  Telegraph,  is  shown 
the  regulation  and  running  of  clocks,  placed 
r  apart  from  each  other.    It  is  stated  in  a 
reign  journal,  that  "  a  clock  has  been  so  ar- 
anged  in  Edinburgh,  by  its  connection  with 
he  magnetic  wires,  that  the  oscillations  of  its 
lendulum  mark  the  hours  on  a  dial  plate  in 
jlasgow,  and  upon  another  in  Edinburgh,  at 
ne  and  the  same  moment.    So  perfect  is  its 
-jperation,  that  the  electrical  current  passes 
from  one  city  to  the  other  in  a  second  of  time 
not  perceptible,  since  the  two  clocks  never  vary 
perceptibly.    When  the  pendulum  in  Edin- 
burgh moves  to  the  right,  the  magnatised  rod 
in  Glasgow  moves  in  the  same  direction,  and 
both  return  together  to  the  left.    Two  other 
clocks  are  also  to  be  placed  in  the  interme- 
diate stations  of  Linlithgow  and  Falkirk,  to  be 
regulated  by  the  one  in  Edinburgh.    It  is  pro- 
posed, as  soon  as  all  the  railroad  lines  are  sup- 
plied with  telegraph  wires  along  their  whole 
extent,  to  establish  the  general  regulator  in 
Greenwich,  which  will  mark  a  uniform  time 
upon  the  several  stations  upon  every  railroad 
in  the  whole  kingdom.    In  this  manner,  the 
whole  country  will  know  the  exact  Greenwich 
time,  and  thus  will  be  obviated  all  the  present 
danger  arising  from  disagreement  in  watches', 
and°the  sad  catastrophes  they  have  not  unfre- 
quently  occasioned,  by  mistakes  in  the  depar- 
ture pf  trains." 


For  "The  Friend." 

A  Primitive  Quaker. 

On  the  16th  of  the  Seventh  month,  1662, 
the'  bishop  of  Gloucester  held  a  visitation  at 
Dursley,  and  hearing  that  Thomas  Atkin  a 
Quaker  was  come  to  reside  there,  he  sent  two 
constables  for  him,  who  being  brought  before 
the  bishop,  the  following  conversation  took 
place.    After  inquiring  whence  he  came,  and 
his  reasons  for  coming,  the  bishop  asked,  "  Do 
you  come  to  church?     T.  A.   Tarn  in  the 
church.    Bp.  What  church?    T.  A.  In  the 
church  of  God.    Bp.  Aye,  but  do  you  come 
to  the  congregation  ?    T.  A.  I  am  in  the  con- 
gregation.   Bp.  What  congregation  ?    T.  A. 
In  the  congregation  of  the  faithful.    Bp.  How 
many  are  in  your  congregation  ?    T.  A.  I  am 
not  able  to  number  the  faithful ;  neither  am  I  to 
meddle  with  such  things.    It  belongs  not  to 
me.     Bp.  Aye,  come  on  ;  how  many  are 
there  in  the  congregation  that  meets  at  your 
house?     T.  A.    Sometimes  more,  sometimes 
fewer.    Bp.  How  many  are  the  fewest,  that 
you  call  the  faithful  that  you  are  in?  are  they 
four,  are  they  five,  more  or  less?    T.  A. 
■  Sometimes  there  are  four  or  five,  sometimes 
more  or  less,  as  the  Lord  doth  order  their  spi- 
rits in  freedom  to  come. 

Bp.  And  what  do  you  do  that  you  call  your- 
selves the  faithful  ?  what  do  you  do  in  your 
meetings  ?  ... 

T.  A.  Sit  and  wait  upon  the  Lord  in  single- 
ness of  heart,  that  we  may  know  the  Lord's 
will,  and  by  the  same  power  that  has  made  us 
willing  to  wait  upon  him,  in  silence  of  our  spi- 
rits, that  we  may  receive  power  to  do  his  will 
only.  ' 


Bp.  Then  you  judge  not  these  to  be  of  the 
faithful.    [The  two  constables  standing  by.] 

T.  A.  1  judge  no  man.  I  leave  the  judg- 
ment of  all  men  to  the  Lord,  for  he  alone  is 
worthy  to  judge  both  quick  and  dead,  and  will 
judge  every  man  according  to  his  works. 

Bp.  How  do  you  know  that  all  are  faithful 
that  come  to  your  meetings? 

T.  A.  Every  tree  is  known  by  its  fruits. 
The  apple  is  known  from  a  thorn  or  a  briar. 

Bp.  That  is  true ;  but  how  do  you  know  all 
their  fruits  who  come  to  your  meetings  to  be 
good  ? 

T.  A.  I  have  told  thee  already,  that  the 
tree  is  known  by  its  fruit,  whether  it  be  good 
or  bad. 

Bp.  What  fruit  have  those  that  meet  with 
you  that  is  good  ? 

T.  A.  A  chaste  conversation — walking  in 
the  fear  of  the  Lord— doing  to  all  men  as  they 
would  be  done  to — doing  good  for  evil — not 
rendering  evil  for  evil,  but  following  Christ  our 
example,  who  is  our  Head,  who  taught  us  to 
hate  no  man,  but  to  love  all  men. 

Bp.  But  how  do  you  know  that  all  are  of 
this  mind  that  come  to  your  meetings  ? 

T.  A.  1  have  told  thee ;  the  tree  is  known 
by  its  fruit. 

Bp.  Aye,  but  how  can  you  know  or  distin- 
guish the-  taste  of  the  fruits ;  one  fruit  being  so 
like  another? 

T.  A.  The  fruit  of  the  thorn  is  known  from 
the  fruit  of  another  tree,  for  it  prickles  every 
illy,  or  tender  flower  that  grows  by  it. 

Bp.  Aye,  but  how  do  you  know  but  hypo- 
crites may  come  among  you  ? 

7'.  A.  Christ  Jesus  the  light  of  the  world 
who  hath  enlightened  every  man,  he  knows  the 
secret  of  all  hearts. 

Bp.  Aye,  but  in  Christ's  time  there  were 
pharisees  who  were  honest  men. 

T.  A.  But  yet  they  persecuted  Christ. 
Bp.  Aye,  but  yet  many  of  them  did  not 
persecute  him. 

T.  A.  Yet  they  did  not  follow  Christ,  so 
they  kept  the  same  nature  of  the  pharisees  that 
persecuted  him,  because  they  believed  not  the 
onlv  Son  of  God. 

Bp.  Judas  followed  Christ,  arid  yet  betrayed 
him. 

T.  A.  But  if  Judas  had  been  faithful  to  his 
call,  he  would  never  have  betrayed  his  Master 
Bp.  Do  you  believe  that  Christ  Jesus  is  the 
only  Son  of  God  ? 

T.  A.  Yea,  I  know  him  to  be  so. 
Bp.  How  do  you  believe,  he  is  son  by  adop- 
tion, or  as  a  creature,  or  do  you  believe  that 
he  is  the  eternal  Son  of  God  ? 

T.  A.  I  know  him  to  be  the  eternal  Son  of 
God,  that  was  before  the  world  was;  and  by 
him  all  things  were  made  that  are  made,,  and 
without  him  there  is  nothing  made  that  is  made. 

Bp.  That  is  well  if  you  believe  so.  There 
are  many  of  your  judgment  that  do  not  confess 
to  this  that  you  do. 

T.  .4.  I  know  no  man  that  is  in  the  fear  of 
God,  that  is  a  friend  of  mine,  that  will  deny 
that  I  have  spoken. 

Bp.  Do  you  believe  in  God  the  Father,  God 
the  Son,  and  God  the  Holy  Ghost? 
T.  A.  I  do. 

Bp.  But  do  you  believe  the  Trinity  7  . 


T.  A.  I  know  no  such  Scripture  that  men- 
tions Trinity.  What  dost  thou  mean  when 
thou  sayest  Trinity  ? 

Bp.  The  Trinity  is  three  persons. 
T.  A.  I  know  no  such  scripture,  that  names 
three  persons.    I  know  God  is  not  divided, 
neither  can  be  divided  according  to  men's  ima- 
ginations. 

Bp.  Come  on  ;  I  thought  where  I  should 
have  you  anon.  Do  you  not  b'lieve  the 
Trinity  ? 

T.  A.  I  have  told  thee  already.  I  do  be- 
lieve in  God  the  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Spirit  ; 
but  as  for  the  word  Trinity  or  three  persons,  I 
know  not  any  scripture  that  mentions  any  such 
thing;  but  I  have  read  of  Christ,  that  in  him 
dwells  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodily. 

Bp.  Have  you  not  read  that  there  are  three 
that  bear  record  in  heaven,  and  these. three  are 
one?  and  three  that  bear  record  in  earth,  and 
these  three  agree  in  one? 

T.  A.  This  makes  good  that  God  is  not  di- 
vided, but  is  the  one  only  true  God,  in  whom  I 
do  believe,  who  made  the  heaven  and  the  earth. 

Bp.  Well  then,  I  will  turn  you  to  a  place 
where  you  may  find  three  persons.  Have  you 
not  then  read  when  Christ  was  in  Jordan, 
where  he  was  baptised  ;  when  he  was  in  the 
water  he  was  one  person ;  and  the  Holy  Ghost 
came  in  the  shape  of  a  dove,  which  was  two 
persons;  and  the  voice  spake  from  heaven  and 
said,  This  is  my  beloved  Son  in  whom  I  am 
well  pleased ;  was  nor*  that  the  third  person? 

T.  A.  That  scripture  doth  not  mention  per- 
sons at  all  ;  therefore  unless  1  can  see  that 
scripture  which  doth  mention  persons,  or  trinity, 
I  shall  not  believe  any  such  thing;  for  1  know 
God  is  not  divided. 

A  priest.  My  lord  they  deny  the  Scriptures, 
and  he  will  not  believe  unless  you  bring  the 
word  punctually,  three  persons. 

T.  A.  It  is  false.  We  own  the  Scriptures, 
and  witness  them  to  be  true. 

Another  priest.  Two  to  one  is  odds. 
Then  the  first  priest  spake  again. 
Priest.  I  am  sure  one  of  your  judgment  near 
Bristol,  denied  the  Scriptures. 

T.  A.  I  answer  for  myself  and  not  for  an- 
other man. 

Priest.  Do  you  own  the  Scriptures  to  be 
the  only  Word  of  God  ? 

T.  A.  I  own  Christ  to  be  the  only  Word  of 
God;  and  the  Scriptures,  I  own  to  be  what 
they  declare  themselves  to  be;  and  Christ  is 
and  was  the  only  Word  of  God  before  ever 
scripture  was  written.  Paper  and  ink  are  not 
the  Word  of  God,  but  it  declares  the  words  of 
God,  and  holy  men  spake  them,  as  they  were 
moved  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

Bp.  Do  you  own  and  believe  that  the  Scrip- 
tures were  written  by  the  dictates  of  the  Holy 
Spirit? 

T.  A.  I  know  they  were;  and  no  man  can 
interpret  them  aright,  but  by  the  same  Spirit 
by  which  they  were  given  forth. 

Bp.  When  did  you  receive  the  sacrament? 
T.  A.  1  know  no  such  scripture  as  speaks 
of  a  sacrament. 

Bp.  Why  it  is  written  so. 
T.  A.  Men  may  write  what  they  will  or  do 
imagine,  but  I  never  read  of  a  sacrament  in 
scripture. 
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THE  FRIEND. 


iwj  __j  Qoctjine  the  other  day  than  thou  dost  now,  and 


Bp.  Bread  and  wine 

T-ho  Lord's  supper  I  do  receive, 
which  is  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ;  for  that 
is  my  life.  Upon  that  do  1  feed,  and  break  it 
daily  with  the  faithful. 

Bp.  Do  you  believe  that  bread  and  wine  is 
he  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  which  Christ 
brake  to  his  disciples? 

T  A.  Bread  and  wine  come  to  corruption  ; 
but  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  is  life  eternal, 
and  never  comes  to  corruption. 
Bp.  Do  you  own  baptism  ? 
T.  A.  John's  baptism  I  own  and  his  com- 
mission  too.  • 

Bp.  Aye,  but  do  you  own  water  baptism? 
1-  A.  John's  baptism  was  water  baptism. 

b"1  d°y°a  own  no  other  baptism  ? 
1.  A.  Christ's  baptism  1  own  and  witness 
according  to  my  measure. 
Bp.  Were  you  not  baptised? 
T.  A.  1  know  not  what  my  parents  did  with 
me  when  I  was  a  child. 

Bp.  How  many  children  have  you  1 
T.  A.  I  have  none  at  all. 
Bp.  You  must  be  conformable  to  the  laws 
of  the  nation. 

T.  A.  I  am  conformable  to  the  law  of  God 
Bp.  But  I  will  make  you  conformable  to 
the  law  of  the  nation  too. 

♦u  7r  A\  ln?  made  ^  the  hand  and  power  of 
the  Lord  God  already  ;  and  hope  thou,  nor  no 
man,  shall  ever  make  me  conformable  to  that 
which  1  know  to  be  a  sin  against  God. 

Bp.  You  area  very  stubborn  fellow,  but  I 
will  make  you  submit,  or  olse  I  will  send  you 
Dack  from  whence  you  came. 

T.  A.  I  am  not  stubborn  as  thou  thinkest. 
fm  a  man  that  feMeth  God,  and  I  fear  not 
what  man  can  do  unto  me. 

Bp.  I  will  make  you  bow,  or  I  will  make 
you  fast  enough. 

T.  A.  My  hope  is  in  the  Lord,  and  thou 
shall  never  make  me  bow  to  that  which  I  know 
o  be  a  sin  against  the  God  of  my  life;  and  if 
thou  shouldst  be  permitted  to  tear  this  body  in 
pieces,  yet  I  fear  thee  not.    I  desire  thee  to 
show  that  scripture,  where  thou  canst  prove 
hat  any  true  Christian  that  lived  in  the  fear  of 
the  eternal  bod,  ever  persecuted  any  man  for 
conscience  sake,  or  that  any  of  the  saints  of 
bod  ever  persecuted  any  as  thou  dost  me  :  if 
thou  canst,  show  it. 

Bp.  Those  whom  you  call  saints  would 
persecute  more  than  any  man,  if  they  had 
power  ,n  their  hands.  y 

th  T'uA'  Th°1'  Ca"St  not  make  ft  aPPear,  nei- 
ther by  scripture,  nor  present  example  of thos- 
who  live  in  the  same  life. 

Several  other  threatening  words  the  bishop 
uttered  as  he  went  down  stairs,  and  so  passed 
away  to  the  steeple- house. 

Then  one  of  the  priests  observed  to  Thomas 
Atkin,    own  all  you  have  said,  and  no  man 

eTyCOanda?,Clif',fther  by  SCriPtUre  "0r  ho°- 
DeoDle  ff  Sho"'  ,0wn  more  than  any 
people,  if  you  would  join  with  us. 

*r  /vh    r?,ied'  Dost  thou  ^ieve  the  Spirit 
of  God  is  changeable?  1 

Priest.  No. 

T.  A.  Why  turnest  thou  thy  coat  according 


prayedst  for  another  power.  I  cannot  join 
with  thee,  who  art  given  so  much  to  change 
and  alteration,  for  I  know  the  Spirit  of  God 
changeth  not."  , 

So  the  priests  also  went  their  way,  and  T 
A.  returned  home.  ' 

Those  men  stood  for  their  liberty  and  their 
nghts  as  Christians.     A  fearless  and  bold 
avowal  of  their  principles  was  a  striking  trait 
of  the  early  Quakers.    There  was  no  cringiria 
to  any  man  whatever  dignity  he  might  be  sup! 
posed  to  hold  either  in  the  church  or  in  the 
world,    jf  they  pleased  men,  they  knew  they 
should  not  be  servants  of  Christ.  Thomas 
Atkin  waS  one  of  this  class  who  practiced  upon 
the  injunction  of  his  Divine  Master;  "Fear 
not  them  that  kill  the  body  and  after  that  have 
no  more  that  they  can  do.    But  I  will  forewarn 

1°  hl°/V!  t1  u  Fear  hira  who  after 

he  hath  killed  the  body,  hath  power  to  cast  the 
sou)  ,„to  hell  ;  yea,  I  say  unto  you,  fear  him ? 
I  his  unyielding  adherence  to  the  convictions 
of  iruth  was  called  stubbornness.    Me.n  in 
I  power,  and  greatly  above  many  of  them  in 
|  earning  and  wealth,  could  not  brook  their  un- 
bending firmness.    It  was  an  affront  not  to  sue 
cumb  to  the  prescriptions  and  scripture  interpre- 
tations of  learned  bishops  and  priests;  and  they 
were  despised  and  like  their  crucified  Lord 
treated  with  all  contempt,  and  many  laid  down 
their  lives  ,n  prison  for  their  faith.    Some  of 
its  unflinching  supporters  in  the  present  day 
are  pronounced  stubborn  for  their  opposition  to 
the  innovations  now  attempted  to  be  brought 
a, ,    vvho  are  concerned  as  a  valiant  servant 
of  Christ  lately  removed  to  a  glorious  re- 
ward was,  to  bear  their  testimony  against 
the  mystery  of  iniquity,  that  would  sap  the 
foundation  of  our  doctrines  and  principles 
founded   in   Christ   Jesus   the   chief  2E5 
stone;  our  Mediator  and  Redeemer,  and  the 
true  Light  that  enlightens  the  Gentiles,  that 
he  may  be  for  salvation  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth.    But  if  the  Society  continues  as  a  united 
body   preserved  chaste  to  its  Lord,  it  must 
walk  by  the  same  rule  as  our  forefathers,  and 
keep  awake  to  the  dangers  which  now  insidi- 
ously assail  us.    «  He  that  believeth  shall  not 
make  haste. " 


Though  proud  ambition  lures  us  on, 
And  fancy  paints  the  goal  as  won— 
1  hat  goal  which  places  on  our  brows 
I  he  richest  prize  a  conqueror  knows: 
And  lame,  with  all  that  power  can  give,  3 
Records  our  names  and  bids  them  live- 
Vain  is  the  conquest,  vain  the  strife, 
Unless  we  turn  to  Thee— the  Lift. 

Thou  art  the  Way,  the  Truth,  the  Life— 
And  hearts,  that  with  presumption  rift. 
Would  seek  through  other  means  to  gain 
Light,  Truth,  and  Life,  but  toil  in  vain. 
Any  hand  alone  controls  our  way, 
Thy  truth  bids  darkness  turn  to  day  • 
And  they  eternal  lift  have  gain'd  ' 
Whose  names  are  written  on  Thy  hand. 

[  Talisman* 

BE  HAPPY. 

BY  E.  WRIGHT. 

A  commandment  there  is  so  exceedingly  broad 
It  reaches  as  far  as  the  finger  of  God— 
A  commandment,  though  often  forgotten  by  men, 
As  high  and  as  sacred  as  aught  of  the  ten.  ' 
On  the  sky  it  is  written  in  letters  of  %ht, 
And^the  clouds  that  would  hide  it  both  morning  and 

Are  obliged  to  confess  that  the  writing  is  true. 
Which  they  do  with  a  beautiful,  penitent  hue- 
Way— shout  it  loud  as,  in  garments  of  white, 
Ihey  float  at  their  ease  in  the  measureless  blue 
*),w.Wrr  °ut  t}le  numberIess  leaves  of  the  wood, 
7"i'  f    ?m,       C,"lg  Waves  ofthe  bottomless  flood. 
And  the  billows  that  whiten  in  merrier  mood, 
■■Be  happy,  my  creatures,  be  happy  and  good." 

Poor  toiling  immortal,  with  clouds  on  thy  brow 
Phy  heart  overloaded  with  sorrow  and  care  • 
Look  inward  :  behold,  the  commandment  is  there  !  . 
,  I  hy  heart  is  in  motion,  thou  knowest  not  how  • 

ThTipUrf  "v  rf6  streaming        ever  returning, 
1  he  fire  of  vitality  constantly  burning- 
And  systems  on  systems  unceasing  ly  acting- 

Th.  I  Whfl  f°r  thee'  wouId  be  «<%  districting 
The  hand  that  so  secretly  does  for  thy  sake  ° 
Such  a  labour  while  thou  art  asleep  or  awake,- 
J.  is  that  of  a  truly  unchangeable  friend. 
I  hen  hush  for  a  moment,  and  truly  attend 
I  o  the  voice  of  thy  pulse  while  it  tenderly  cries 
He  happy,  my  creature,  be  happy  and  wise  "  ' 


/,„rhe  ?7StAn'S  H5  is  in  Chl"ist'  °n  Christ, 
by  Christ,  to  Chnst,/or  Christ,  with  Christ. 


THE  WAY,  THE  TRUTH,  AND  THE  LIFE. 

BY  SAMUEL  D.  PATTERSON. 

Whilst,  wandering  in  this  vale  of  tears 
Beset  wUh  sorrows  and  with  fears,  ' 
,  We  turn  our  anxious  eyes  abroad 
I  o  seek  a  pathway,  find  a  road,  ' 
i  o  lead  us  to  a  happier  home 
Where  neither  grief  nor  pain  cm  come,— 
Our  search  is  vain,  our  hopes  betray. 
Unless  we  turn  to  Thee— the  Way 


Though  ponderous  volumes  lie  before 
Our  earnest  gaze— the  learned  lore 
Imprinted  on  their  pages  wide, 
Will  fail  our  faltering  steps  to'o-uide— 
JN  or  cast  a  ray  of  light  to  clear" 
The  doubts  and  gloom  which  meet  us  here  j 
And  trembhng  age,  and  ardent  youth. 
Alike  must  turn  to  Thee— the  Truth 


Faint-hearted  immortal,  recoiling  with  dread 
*rom  a  future  that  threatens  to  drop  on  thy  head, 
While  ensconced  ,n  the  body,  a  famine  of  bread, 
And  terribler  ills  in  the  realms  of  the  dead 
Uook  out  on  the  lilies  that  laugh  in  the  breeze 
Look  out  on  the  larks  that  rejoice  in  the  sky  ' 
^ook  out  on  the  ravens  that  trustingly  cry  •— 
Beho  d,  there's  a  Spirit  that  carcth  lor  these  — 
And  look  at  the  moth,  with  its  glorious  win^s, 
Created  anew  from  the  meanest  of  things 
And  look  at  the  sport  ofthe  maritime  bird. 
When  the  tempests  of  Winter  are  chillingly  heard 
Outcrying  to  thee  from  the  shelterless  cofd- 

•  lie  happy,  thou  creature,  be  happy  and  bold." 

Poor  wandering  pilgrim,  led  often  astray 

Ly  lights  that  are  false  to  the  heavenward  wav 

1  ill  the  landmarks  of  morals  are  nearly  washed  out 

By  the  fog  and  the  mist  and  the  drizzle  of  doubt 

*  rom .the  tracks  of  thy  fellows  walk  sometimes  abroad 
And  lasten  thine  eyes  on  the  signals  of  God 

In  the  watches  of  silence,  above  thee,  behold 
the  stars  in  their  courses,  as  sure  as  of  old. 
Kound  leading  the  seasons,  as  fresh  and  as  lair 

A,S         iho  Wln£ed  zephyr  first  frolicked  in  air.  , 

stability  firm  in  perpetual  change, 

Is  the  law  they  obey  in  their  limitless  rano-e. 

And  (,ark5  from  the  depthg  of  the  motjoI)]e°s  j  - 

Which  the  aspen,  o'erhangeth,  too  drowsy  to  quake 
Keversmg  exactly  the  canopy  blue,  ' 
The  voice  of  its  stillness  comes  sweetly  to  you— 
"  Be  happy,  my  creature,  be  happy  and  true." 
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EXTRACTS. 

There  are  solemn  seasons  indeed,  when  God 
presents  himself  to  the  soul  which  he  has  af- 
flicted, and  says  "  Lovest  thou  me?"  and  if 
the  soul  be  enabled  to  say  in  sincerity,  "  Loid 
thou  knowest  that  I  love  thee;"  the  stillness  of 
spirit  succeeding  that  colloquy,  when  the  Lord 
being  in  his  temple,  all  that  is  earthly  keeps 
silence  before  him,  is  perhaps  the  nearest  ap- 
proach to  heavenly  peace,  that  his  redeemed 
people  may  know  while  yet  in  the  body. 

Ch.  Eth. 

It  would  be  well  for  the  glory  of  God  and  his 
church,  if  all  who  are  deceived  by  false  breth- 
ren, would  raise  a  beacon  on  such  shoals,  to 
warn  their  fellow  believers  of  concealed  perils  ; 
but  the  false  charity  which  shrinks  from  ex- 
posing one  real  hypocrite,  lest  the  world 
should  consider  him  a  fair  sample  of  those 
among  whom  he  has  numbered  himself,  inflicts 
an  injury  more  deep,  more  pervading,  and  more 
abiding,  than  the  unmasking  of  a  thousand  de- 
ceivers would  do.  Christians  are  aware  that 
such  characters  exist  among  godly  professors ; 
they  know  that  it  requires  time  and  observa- 
tion to  detect  them,  screened  as  they  are  by 
the  culpable  weakness  already  mentioned  ;  and 
thus  a  darkening  shade  of  suspicion  is  cast  on 
the  whole  body  ;  and  if  the  evil  is  cherished,  it 
will  act  as  an  extinguisher  on  the  last  glimmer- 
ing light  of"  love  for  the  brethren."  St.  Paul 
was  not  uncharitable,  when  he  exhorted  the 
Corinthian  church  to  purge  the  leaven  from 
among  them  ;  but  we  are  truly  uncharitable, 
both  to  ourselves  and  others, if  we  suffer  the 
mere  verbal  shibboleth  of  religious  phraseology 
and  the  tinkling  symbol  of  sound  doctrines, 
issuing  from  feigned  lips,  to  deter  us  from 
plucking  these  weeds  from  the  Lord's  garden  ; 
or  if  we  lack  power  so  to  do,  from  legibly  writ- 
ing "  poison"  over  them,  that  the  children  may 
no  longer  shrink  from  wholesome  plants, 
through  dread  of  a  concealed  sting. 

Ibid. 


There  may  be  points  of  weakness  in  a  man's 
character,  that  prevent  our  altogether  confiding 
in  him  ;  but  if  the  life  of  Christ  be  manifest  in 
him  by  the  simple  walk  of  faith  and  a  holy 
conversation,  are  we  not  bound,  yea,  con- 
strained to  love  him  !  The  Lord  dwells  in  His 
Church,  which  is  the  company  of  faithful  peo- 
ple ;  He  dwells  in  them  individually;  and  as 
being  made  temples  of  the  living  God,  we  can- 
not but  honour  and  love  them  for  Him  that 
abides  within.  Oh,  how  tender  would  we  be  to 
all  the  brethren  if  we  rightly'.considered  this  ! 
we  should  not  grieve  them,  we  should  not  dare 
to  contemn  them,  if  we  bore  in  mind  that  the 
Lord  is  there. 


An  aloe  is  in  bloom  in  Boston,  25  feet  high, 
and  having  thirty-four  hundred  flower  buds 
and  flowers.  It  is  expected  to  remain  in  blossom 
for  months.  The  mother  plant  dies  out  as  it 
blooms,  each  blossom  falling  from  it  being  the 
germ  of  a  new  plant.  The  stock  of  the  pre- 
sent plant  has  grown  to  its  present  height 
since  March  last.  It  was  brought  from  the 
island  of  Jamaica. — Late  Paper. 


For  "  The  friend." 

RUTH  ANNA  LINDLEY. 

An  account  of  the  convincement  of  Ruth 
Anna  Rutter,  who  was  afterwards  married  to 
that  honest  and  energetic  minister  of  the  gos- 
pel Jacob  Lindley,  has  been  circulating  in 
manuscript  since  her  decease.  It  is  believed 
the  narrative  would  be  profitable  and  interest- 
ing to  the  readers  of  "  The  Friend,"  and  the 
Editor  of  that  Journal  is  respectfully  requested 
to  insert  it. 

Z. 

I  trust  it  is  under  a  degree  of  the  influence 
of  the  blessed  Truth,  that  I  now  take  up  my 
pen,  in  order  to  commemorate  the  tender  deal- 
ings of  an  Almighty  and  most  merciful  Father 
towards  me,  in  the  morning  of  my  day  ;  that 
if  I  am  continued  in  this  vale  of  mortality  to 
future  years,  my  heart  may  be  reverently  bow- 
ed in  gratitude,  in  taking  a  little  retrospect 
thereof. 

It  pleased  my  Heavenly  Father  to  incline 
my  heart  to  seek  him  from  my  infancy ;  and 
about  the  fourteenth  year  of  my  age  I  was  fa- 
voured with  a  remarkable  visitation,  the  begin- 
ning of  which  I  was  th,us  made  sensible  of :  One 
day  being  much  interested  in  a  little  piece  of 
work,  and  confining  myself  to  my  chamber, 
many  serious  reflections  presented  themselves. 
In  the  evening  sitting  in  the  parlour  with  my 
parents,  brothers,  and  sisters,  I  burst  into 
tears;  and  all  leaving  the  room,  except  my 
dear  mother,  she  asked  the  occasion  of  my  un- 
easiness. I  told  her  I  was  just  thinking,  if  it 
should  please  the  Almighty  to  call  me  before 
the  light  of  another  day,  whether  I  was  in  a 
fit  situation  to  appear  before  his  great  Majesty  ? 
She  spoke  suitably  to  me,  and  said  she  made 
no  doubt  if  I  sought  properly  to  be  rendered 
worthy  an 1  inheritance  in  the  kingdom,  I 
should  gain  it.  But  I  felt  great  distress  that 
night;  and  my  concern  continued  lor  some 
time. 

One  evening,  being  left  alone  with  my  dear 
mother,  and  having  some  desire  of  improvement 
I  asked  her  what  books  would  be  suitable  for 
me  to  read?  She  answered,  "  there  is  none 
more  suitable  than  the  Bible."  This  reply  af- 
fected me  ;  and  she  took  that  opportunity  of 
querying  with  me,  what  society  I  thought  1 
should  join?  I  told  her  I  believed  I  should  be 
a  Quaker.  Indeed,  I  saw  it  clearly  to  be  my 
duty  to  leave  off"  several  of  my  flounces  and 
superfluous  things  ;  and  felt  peace  in  giving  up 
thereto:  but  through  unwatchfulness,  I  lost 
ground,  and  became  again  captivated  and  en- 
snared in  the  vain  fashions  and  customs  of  the 
world.  My  sister  being  about  to  accomplish 
her  marriage,  several  new  things  were  provid- 
ed for  me,  on  the  occasion.  I  put  on  a  cushion 
and  dressed  in  the  most  fashionable  style  for 
girls  of  my  age-  I  joined  in  all  the  levity  and 
mirth  that  was  going  forward,  and  was  at  times 
much  elated.  But  alas !  that  innocence  and 
calm  serenity  of  mind,  with  which  I  had  been 
favoured  while  I  lived  in  the  cross  to  my  na- 
tural inclination,  was  no  longerin  my  possession. 
Every  enjoyment  carried  with  it  a  sting,  and  1 
felt  a  void  which  I  cannot  express;  but  which, 
no  doubt,  proceeded  from  the  absence  of  my 
Beloved.    Nevertheless,  I  pursued  a  gay  line 


of  life,  till  turned  of  seventeen  ;  though  I  had  of- 
ten  to  recur  to  that  season,  wherein  I  was  fa- 
voured with  religious  thougbtfulncss,  and  in 
secret  lamented  my  situation. 

In  the  fall  preceding  the  change  in  my  dress, 
my  sister  invited  me  to  spend  the  winter  with 
her,  in  order  to  introduce  me  info  company. 
I  accordingly  went,  and  frequented  the  dancing 
assemblies,  theatre,  and  all  places  of  amuse- 
ment that  were  usual.  I  also  learned  music, 
having  a  master  to  attend  me;  and  made  great 
proficiency  therein,  as  I  had  a  natural  ear,  and 
uncommon  fondness  for  it.  1  promised  myself 
much  pleasure,  and  thought  it  would  fill  up 
many  vacant  hours  which  1  should  have  in  the 
country  ;  for  from  the  sensation  that  often  at. 
tended  my  mind,  I  thought  I  should  not  long 
continue  in  the  circle  I  was  then  in. 

Through  the  course  of  the  winter,  I  have 
since  thought  I  was  under  a  very  tender  visita- 
tion of  Divine  love  ;  though  at  that  time  I  knew 
it  not.  My  mind  was,  at  seasons,  so  absorb- 
ed, that  when  paying  formal  visits,  and  sur- 
rounded with  company,  1  scarce  knew  what 
passed,  and  but  few  expressions  escaped 
my  lips;  so  that  my  .  friends  would  often 
tell  me  I  was  extremely  silenl,  and  laugh  at 
me  for  it.  And  indeed,  I  was,  at  times,  al- 
most ready  to  conclude  there  was  a  great  de- 
gree of  insensibility  in  me,  and  a  natural  un- 
easiness of  disposition  ;  for,  notwithstanding 
no  exertion  of  my  friends,  nor  expense  of  my 
parents  was  spared,  to  render  every  thing 
agreeable  to  me,  I  was  not  happy.  When  un- 
der the  hands  of  the  hair-dressers,  tears  would 
stream  from  my  eyes,  though  I  could  not  tell 
the  cause  :  but  doubtless  it  was  the  cords  of  thy 
Divine  love,  O  my  Beloved  !  operating  in  me, 
in  order  that  I  might  become  wholly  thine! 

I  well  remember  one  afternoon,  being  en- 
gaged upon  a  large  parly,  I  went  up  stairs  to 
dress,  and  sat  before  the  glass,  attempting  to 
crape  my  hair;  but  not  considering  what  I 
was  about,  being  in  deep  thought,  it  grew  late 
and  I  was  hurried;  and  not  readily  finding 
some  of  my  finery  which  I  wanted  to  put  on, 
it  fluttered  me,  and  I  felt  myself  entangled  in 
those  things;  which  gave  me. much  pain  and 
anxiety  without  knowing  where  to  seek  relief. 
I  threw  myself  upon  the  bed  in  great  agony  of 
mind,  and  gave  vent  to  many  tears:  but  after 
some  time  I  arose,  went  clown  stairs,  and  maclo 
excuse  to  my  sister,  who  expected  to  see  me  in 
full  dress.  But  truly  my  mind  was  not  in  a 
fit  condition  to  join  a  large  company  ;  though 
[  strove  to  hide  the  real  cause.  At  another 
time,  going  with  some  company  to  see  a  panto- 
mine  performed,  my  mind  was  so  abstracted 
from  the  objects  around  me,  that  [  could  pay 
no  attention  to  the  scene,  but  felt  a  dejection 
and  distress  not  easily  to  be  conceived. 

The  last  ball  [  attended  was  given  by  some 
young  men  of  my  acquaintance;  my  sister  had 
a  dance  the  preceding  evening,  at  her  own 
house;  and  I,  being  much  fatigued,  wished  to 
have  excused  myself  from  going  to  the  hall  ; 
but  it  being  a  set  company,  and  my  friends 
pressing  me  to  go,  I  yielded  and  went ;  but  had 
not  danced  more  than  two  or  three  dances,  be- 
fore I  again  felt  deep  distress  and  dismay  to 
cover  my  mind.  I  called  my  brother,  and  told 
him  I  was  not  well ;  desiring  him  to  call  one  of 
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the  servants  who  were  in  waiting,  to  go  home 
■with  me,  as  I  wished  to  leave  the  room  unob- 
served ;  which  he  accordingly  did ;  and  my 
sister  expressing  her  surprise  at  my  quick  re- 
turn, I  pleaded  indisposition,  and  went  to  bed. 

Soon  after  this,  I  lost  an  uncle;  and  he  dy- 
ing suddenly,  it  greatly  shocked  and  affected 
me.  The  next  First-day  evening,  being  the 
time  of  the  Spring  meeting,  and  an  evening 
meeting  being  held  at  Pine  street,  a  connexion 
of  mine  asked  me  to  go  there  with  her.  I  had 
frequently,  in  the  course  of  the  winter,  gone  in 
there,  when  my  sister  would  go  on  to  church 
(we  lived  but  two  doors  from  the  meeting- 
house.) She  and  her  husband  would  some- 
times smile,  and  tell  me  they  believed  1  intend- 
ed to  be  a  Quaker.  I  did  not  know  it  would 
so  soon  be  the  case,  but  I  felt  a  secret  satisfac- 
tion in  attending  their  meetings.  I  generally 
sat  near  the  door,  or  in  the  back  part  of  the 
house,  lest  my  appearance  should  attract  their 
attention.  In  the  evening  above  alluded  to, 
we  had  not  sat  long  before  a  Friend  got  up  and 
spoke ;  and  as  he  seemed  tedious,  my  com- 
panion soon  got  tired  and  proposed  going;  but 
1  chose  to  stay,  and  she  left  me.  After  some 
time,  dear  Daniel  Offley  appeared  largely  in 
testimony.  He  mentioned  the  prospect  he  had 
of  some  youth  then  present  having  a  great 
work  to  do ;  and  spoke  so  clearly  to  my  state 
that  I  was  much  struck  with  it;  but  knew  not 
at  that  time  it.  was  intended  for  me  ;  and  thought 
how  deeply  those  must  feel  for  whom  it  was 
meant.  But  although  I  did  not,  at  that  time, 
take  it  to  myself,  I  had  afterwards  cause  to 
remember  that  solemn  testimony,  and  it  was  a 
strength  to  me. 

About  the  middle  of  the  Fourth  month,  I 
returned  home;  and  soon  after  was  invited  to 
attend  a  wedding ;  and,  being  again  in  a  very 
thoughtless  state,  [  was  pleased  with  the  thoughts 
of  having  the  opportunity  to  display  my  fine 
clothes.  A  few  nights  before  the  wedding  1 
had  a  dream  which  made  considerable  impres- 
sion upon  my  mind  ;  and  the  next  day,  sitting 
with  a  near  connexion  with  whom  I  was  very 
intimate,  I  related  it  to  her  ;  and  told  her  I  be- 
lieved there  would  shortly  be  a  death  in  the 
family.  While  we  were  conversing  together, 
there  seemed  to  be  a  cloud  or  mist  which  over- 
shadowed me,  and  I  felt  as  if  I  was  raised  off* 
the  chair.  I  believe  I  was  at  the  moment,  in- 
sensible to  every  thing  around  me  ;  my  coun- 
tenance changed  ;  and  my  cousin,  in  some  sur- 
prise, asked  me  what  was  the  matter.  I  told 
her  I  felt  very  strange;  and  burst  into  a  flood 
of  tears.  When  I  a  little  recovered,  I  told  her 
if  nothing  happened  to  myself,  or  in  the  family, 
never  to  mention  the  situation  [  had  been  in. 
My  mind  then  became  very  awfully  impressed 
with  the  thoughts  of  death  and  the  necessity  of 
being  prepared.  On  the  succeeding  day  I 
heard  of  the  decease  of  a  little  cousin,  who  died 
of  a  short  illness  ;  and  when  we  were  assem- 
bled to  attend  the  burial,  two  children  out  of 
one  family  were  carried  by  the  door,  who  both 
died  of  the  same  disease.  All  these  things  had 
a  tendency  deeply  and  awfully  to  impress  my 
mind.  I  seemed  in  a  state  of  amazement  and 
distress,  and  was  willing  to  deliver  myself  up 
to  the  Lord,  but  knew  not  what  step  to  take : 
all  was  dark  and  gloomy  before  me.    May  I 


never  forget  the  night  I  passed  after  that  fune- 
ral ;  a  thick  veil  of  darkness  seemed  to  cover 
me,  and  the  terrors  of  an  angry  God  encom- 
passed me  about.  A  near  relation  slept  with 
me,  who  had  taken  a  serious  turn  some  time 
before  ;  she  spoke  encouragingly  to  me  ;  but 
alas !  my  mind  was  not  in  a  fit  state  to  receive 
it.  The  next  day  my  parents  came  home, 
having  been  absent  some  time;  I  shed  abun- 
dance of  tears,  which  they,  not  knowing  the 
real  cause,  attributed  to  the  deep  sympathy  I 
had  for  my  afflicted  relations. 

The  young  woman  whose  wedding  I  had 
been  invited  to,  was  married  according  to  ap- 
pointment ;  but  I  felt  no  disposition  to  attend 
the  marriage,  being  sorely  distressed  in  mind. 
The  day  following,  I  paid  her  a  morning  visit, 
though  I  scarce  knew  where  I  was,  or  what  I 
was  about.  For  six  weeks  I  experienced  a  state 
of  deep  conflict  and  exercise.  My  dress  be- 
came very  burdensome  to  me,  and  the  fear 
of  not  having  stability  deterred  me  from  chang- 
ing it.  In  the  course  of  that  time,  I  spent  a 
week  with  some  Methodist  relations.  Their 
minister  came  while  I  was  there,  and  I  attend- 
ed their  meeting;  with  which  I  was  much 
pleased,  my  mind  being  in  a  very  tender  state. 
They  also  invited  me  to  attend  their  class- 
meeting,  but  I  did  not  feel  the  same  unity  with 
that ;  however  I  believed  them  to  be  a  seeking 
people,  and  became  greatly  attached  to  them, 
and  thought  I  should  join  the  society.  But 
after  my  return  home,  still  feeling  some  doubts, 
and  not  that  peace  and  confirmation  which, 
above  all  things,  I  desired, — at  times,  when  a 
little  strength  was  afforded,  my  prayers  were 
put  up  in  secret,  that  I  might  be  rightly  direct- 
ed. But  oh  !  I  knew  not  what  to  do,  nor 
which  way  to  turn  myself,  for  peace  of  mind.  . 

One  day,  being  in  great  distress,  my  en- 
deared mother  came  to  the  door  of  my  cham- 
ber, and  I  opened  it;  she  came  in,  and  seeing 
my  situation,  she  kneeled  down,  and  prayed 
fervently  for  my  preservation.  At  another 
time,  she  came  to  me  in  my  chamber,  and  I, 
being  in  great  agony,  threw  my  arms  around 
her,  and  asked  her  what  I  should  do.  She 
told  me  there  was  no  necessity  for  my  being  so 
greatly  distressed,  as  I  was  young  and  inno- 
cent. But  still,  feeling  my  dress  a  very  great 
burthen  to  me,  and  through  fear  of  running  too 
fast,  it  greatly  afflicted  me ;  and  one  day  being 
retired,  I  threw  myself  upon  my  knees,  and 
took  up  the  Bible  which  lay  by  the  bed  side, 
scarce  knowing  what  I  did,  and  opened  upon 
this  passage :  "  Put  off  thy  ornaments  that  1 
may  know  what  to  do  with  thee."  I  also  had 
a  dream  which  further  convinced  me.  I  thought 
[  was  at  the  point  of  death,  and  there  seemed 
no  help  for  me;  and  being  in  great  agony,  I 
covenanted  with  the  Almighty,  that  if  he  would 
spare  me  a  little  longer,  there  was  nothing 
which  he  required  of  me  but  what  I  would  give 
up  to,  through  his  grace  assisting  me ;  and  that 
the  remainder  of  my  days  shouid  be  dedicated 
to  his  service.  Immediately  after  I  made  this 
covenant,  I  thought  I  saw  myself  recovered, 
and  in  a  plain  garb,  very  neat  and  simple. 

Shortly  after  this,  I  attended  a  general  meet- 
ing of  Friends  at  Uwchlan,  and  preparatory 
thereto,  as  secretly  as  I  could,  I  took  the  trim- 
ming off  one  of  my  plainest  silk  gowns,  and  cut 


off*  the  trail.  I  had  also  a  black  bonnet  made 
without  much  trimming,  which  I  wore  instead 
of  my  hat  and  feathers.  There  was  a  consi- 
derable number  of  young  girls  in  company, 
going  to  the  meeting ;  and  I  endeavoured  to 
appear  cheerful,  but  my  heart  was  secretly  en- 
gaged in  cries  to  the  Lord,  that  I  might  hear 
something  that  might  be  confirming  to  me  ;  for 
I  was  then  wavering  whether  or  not  1  should 
join  the  Methodists.  -We  accordingly  went  to 
meeting,  and  soon  after  I  sat  down,  a  deep 
exercise  covered  my  spirit.  After  some  time, 
dear  William  Savery  got  up,  and  spoke  so 
exactly  to  my  state,  that  my  heart  was  much 
broken,  and  my  spirit  contrited  within  me. 
We  lodged  that  night  at  a  friend's  house,  where 
dear  William  also  was ;  who,  with  some  other 
Friends,  remarking  our  appearance  to  be  in  the 
gay  line,  wondered  a  little  at  our  being  there 
on  such  an  occasion  ;  but  upon  our  telling  them 
it  was  from  a  desire  of  attending  the  general 
meeting,  they  in  a  pleasant  manner  expressed 
theirapprobation,  and  spoke  encouragingly  tous. 

After  returning  from  this  meeting,  the  weight 
and  necessity  of  putting  on  a  plain  dress  seemed 
to  increase ;  and  one  evening,  when  most  of  the 
family  were  gone  from  home,  I  sent  to  the  shop 
for  some  plain  gauze,  and,  by  candle  light, 
with  a  darning  needle,  made  a  little  round-ear- 
ed cap.  Next  morning  I  arose  early,  but,  did 
not  leave  my  chamber  till  the  family  had  nearly 
all  breakfasted, — being  upon  my  knees,  and 
earnestly  petitioning  to  be  rightly  directed. 
After  which,  I  felt  most  easy  to  leave  off*  my 
cushion,  and  put  on  the  cap  I  had  made.  When 
I  went  down  stairs,  my  father  and  mother  and 
a  little  nephew  were  sitting  at  the  table ;  and 
as  I  entered  the  room,  my  father  viewed  me  in 
a  manner  that  somewhat  affected  me,  so  that  I 
was  obliged  to  retire  a  few  minutes  to  give  vent 
to  my  tears  ;  in  which  time  my  father  left  the 
room,  and  I  took  my  seat  at  the  table.  But  a 
small  portion  of  breakfast  served.  My  little 
nephew  fixed  his  eyes  on  me,  in  silent  aston- 
ishment at  the  alteration.  However,  I  was 
favoured  to  keep  in  a  degree  of  quiet ;  although 
it  was  indeed  a  deep  trial  to  me,  to  be  thus  ex- 
posed to  the  observation  and  remarks  of  my 
connexions  and  acquaintances.  But  my  dear 
sister  and  brothers  continuing  to  treat  me  with 
their  wonted  respect  and  affection,  my  heart 
was,  I  trust,  made  measurably  thankful.  I  la- 
boured under  a  very  heavy  affliction  from  an 
inflammation  in  my  eyes,  occasioned  by  a  cold, 
taken  some  time  before  I  changed  my  dress, 
and  from  not  taking  the  necessary  care  when 
I  left  off  my  cushion,  it  became  fixed  in  my 
eye.  My  health  also  appearing  to  decline  from 
the  great  exercise  of  my  mind,  my  parents 
sent  me  to  the  Yellow  Springs,  where  I  spent 
some  weeks.  It  happened  to  be  the  time  of  the 
harvest  frolic  ;  and  being  persuaded  by  some 
company  that  were  there  for  their  health,  I 
went  to  see  them  dance.  But  oh  !  the  distress 
of  mind  which  I  felt  when  entering  the  dancing 
room,  I  cannot  describe.  I  seemed  as  if  I  was 
in  a  fire,  and  could  not  stay  many  minutes,  but 
walked  in  the  balcony  ;  and  shortly  after,  left 
the  company  and  retired  to  my  chamber,  where 
I  gave  vent  to  many  tears,  and  earnestly  be; 
sought  forgiveness  for  what  I  had  done ;  aftel 
which,  I  felt  a  little  quiet. 
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The  Springs  did  not  prove  effectual  in  re- 
storing my  eye,  though  my*  health  was  consi- 
derably mended.  In  the  fall,  it  was  thought 
necessary  for  me  to  go  to  Philadelphia,  and 
call  a  consultation  of  physicians,  as  my  friends 
were  apprehensive  I  should  lose  the  sight,  un- 
less something  could  be  done.  The  doctors 
proposed  to  scarify  it,  and  I  felt  a  willingness 
to  submit  to  the  operation;  nor  have  I  any 
doubt  that  this  heavy  affliction  was  in  Divine 
wisdom,  to  wean  my  affections  from  the  world. 
But  kind  Providence  did  not  suffer  the  opera- 
tion to  be  performed-;  for,  although  they  came 
many  times  with  instruments  in  their  pockets, 
my  eye  was  never  in  a  proper  state  to  receive 
it.  1  continued  to  suffer  extreme  pain  with  it 
for  twelve  months';  great  part  of  which  time  I 
was  under  care  of  physicians  ;  but  after  a  time, 
being  favoured  to  seek  to  Him  from  whom  all 
true  help  cometh,  and  my  dependence  with 
drawn  from  those  physicians  of  no  value,  in  a 
firm  reliance  that  the  Lord  would  restore  me 
in  his  own  time,  1  became  resigned; — and  for- 
ever blessed  be  his  holy  name,  he  was  indeed 
pleased  to  restore  me  without  the  aid  of  any 
human  assistance.  As  he  is  pleased  often  to 
afflict  for  wise  purposes,  so  he  is  graciously 
pleased  to  restore,  when  those  purposes  are 
fulfilled. 

(To  be  concluded.) 

The  Railroad  system  of  the  United  States;  its 
rapid  progress. 

We  have  seen  various  partial  statements  of 
the  progress  of  railroads  in  the  United  States, 
but  most  of  them  incorrect.  The  reports  of 
the  Postmaster  General  of  the  routs  under  con- 
tract by  the  department,  and  statements  of  the 
roads  finished  in  Massachusetts,  New  York, 
and  some  other  states,  have  enabled  us  to  make 
a  pretty  accurate  table  of  the  finished  rail- 
roads of  our  country.  We  offer  it  to  our 
readers  as  a  matter  of  general  interest,  and  as 
an  instructive  illustration  of  the  vast  physical  de- 
velopment of  the  nation — a  fact  which,  while  it 
affords  fair  ground  of  congratulation  in  a  com- 
mercial point  of  view,  also  imposes  upon  us 
the  duty  of  making  still  more  energetic  efforts 
to  raise  the  moral  condition  and  increase  the 
intellectual  improvement  of  the  people. — Cin. 
Chron. 


Table,  of  finished  railroads  in 

the  United 

States. 

Boston  to  Portland,  Me., 

miles  104 

Do       N.  Berwick,  Me., 

74 

Do  Lowell, 

26 

Do       Albany,  N.  Y„ 

200 

Do  Concord, 

20 

Do  Providence, 

43 1 

Lowell  to  Concord,  N.  H. 

49 

Taunton  to  New  Bedford, 

21 

Do  Mansfield, 

12 

Providence  to  Stonington,  Conn., 

48 

Worcester  to  Norwich, 

59 

New  Haven  to  Hartford, 

36 

Bridgeport  to  West  Stockbridge, 

96 

West  Stockbridge  to  Hudson, 

33 

1  New  York  to  Greenport, 

[New  York  and  Harlem, 

a 

[Albany  to  Buffalo, 

295 

j  Lewistown  to  Lockport,  # 

27 

Skaneatelas  to  Branch,  5 

Troy  to  Schenectady,  14 

Troy  to  Saratoga,  22 

ithaca  to  Oswego,  29 

Piermont  to  Middletown,  52 

Corning  to  Blossburg,  37 

Schenectady  to  Saratoga,  22 

New  York  to  Patterson,  17 

New  York  to  Morristown,  32 

Camden  and  Amboy,  61 

Jersey  City  to  New  Brunswick,  34 

Brunswick  to  Trenton,  27 

Trenton  to  Philadelphia,  30 

Camden  to  Woodbury,  9 

Elizabethtovvn  to  Somerville,  25 

Buffalo  to  Lewistown,  29 

Philadelphia  to  Baltimore,  97 

Do       Lancaster,  70 

Do       Pottsville,  98 

Do       Norristown,  17 

Lancaster  to  Hanisburgh,  36 

Harrisburgh  to  Chambersburgh,  52 

Chambersburgh  to  Hagerstown,  20 

Lancaster  to  Columbia,  12 

Columbia  to  Baltimore,  72 

Chambersburgh  to  Williamsport,  30 

Pottsville  to  Sunbury,  44-^ 

Williamsport  to  Elmira,  73 

Carbondale  to  Honesdale,  17| 

Hollidaysburg  to  Johnstown,  36| 

Norristown  to  Columbia  Railroad,  20 

Port  Clinton  to  Tamaqua,  23 

White  H.  to  Wilkesbarre,  19^ 

Coal-mine  railroads.  160 

New  Castle  to  Frenchtown,  20 

Baltimore  to  Washington,  40 

Baltimore  to  Cumberland,  179 

Aquia  Creek  to  Richmond,  76 

Richmond  to  Petersburgh,  24  J- 

Petersburgh  to  Weldon,  N.  C,  64 

Weldon  to  Wilmington,  160 

Harper's  Ferry  to  Winchester,  32 

Annapolis  to  Elkridge,  20 

Hicksford  to  Gaston,  N.  C,  18 

Portsmouth  to  Weldon,  80 

Gaston  to  Raleigh,  N.  C,  85 

Charleston  to  Augusta,  Geo.,  139 

Augusta  to  Social  Circle,  122 

Athens  to  Georgia  Railroad,  33 

Savannnah  to  Macon,  192 

Macon  to  Griffin,  58 

Macon  to  Forsyth,  25 

Branchville  to  Columbia,  68 

Richmond  to  Coal,  13^ 

Petersburgh  to  City  Point,  12 

Gordonsville  to  Richmond  Railroad,  50 

Montgomery  to  Uphenpee,  Ala.  40 

Decatur  to  Tuscumbia,  44 

Vicksburg  to  Jackson,  58 

New  Orleans  to  Carrolfon,  1 1 

Memphis  to  Lagrange,  50 

Frankfort  to  L<exington  29 

Madison  to  Columbus,  Ind.,  50 

Sandusky  to  Tiffin,  Ohio,  40 

Cincinnati  to  Todd's  Fork,  40 

Detroit  to  Kalamazoo,  146 

Detroit  to  Pontiac,  25 

Toledo  to  Adrian,  33 

Monroe  to  Hillsdale,  66 

Total  4,819 


There  are  probably  some  very  short  rail 


roads,  leading  to  coal  mines  not  included  in  the 
above,  which  would  make  the  general  total  five 
thousand  miles. 

In  1835  there  were  but  984  miles  of  rail- 
road  complete  in  the  Uniied  Stales,  which  be- 
ing  deducted  from  the  above,  leaves  3835  miles 
of  raitrovd  made  since  ly35.  The  average 
cost  of  this  is  $v>0,000  per  mile,  and  conse- 
quently the  capital  invested  is  S>75,3(,0,000,  or 
an  average  of  seven  and  a  half  millions  of 
dollars  per  annum.  Ai  present,  however,  it  is 
quite  remarkable  that  the  income  of  the  finish- 
ed roads  nearly  equals  the  annual  expenditure 
in  capital ;  so  that  in  point  of  fact  the  extension 
of  railroads  is  now  in  a  great  degree  paid  lor 
by  the  goods  transported  upon  the  existing 
roads.  It  is  also  true  that  the  transportation 
of  freight  costs  less  than  it  did  before:  so  that 
the  cost  of  making  railroads  at  this  time  is  in 
lact  paid  for  by  the  savings  produced  by  the 
railroads. 

Scarcely  any  of  the  railroads  heretofore  un- 
dertaken in  the  United  Stales  have  been  devised 
with  any  view  to  a  general  and  systematic  plan 
of  operations  ;  yet  the  indications  of  commerce 
and  the  profits  of  particular  routs  have  been  so 
clear  that  in  fact  most  of  the  main  routes  lend 
towards  an  ultimate  system  of  gigantic  magni- 
tude.  By  the  union  of  several  different  lines 
the  following  grand  continuous  routes  have 
been  formed,  viz. : 

1.  F  rom  Portland,  Maine,  via  Boston, 
Worcester,  Albany,  Ulica,  and  Roches- 
ter, to  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  600 

2.  Portland,  Me.,  via  Bangor,  Springfield 
and  Hartford,  to  New  Haven,  Conn.  254 

3.  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore, 
and  Frederick,  to  Cumberland,  Md.  367 

4.  New  York,  via  Philadelphia,  Lan- 
caster, Harrisburg,  and  Chambersburgh 

to  Cumberland,  Maryland,  365 

5.  From  the  Potamac,  via  Richmond, 
Petersburg,  and  Weldon,  to  Wilming 
ton,  N.  C.  "  265 

6.  Charleston,  S.  C.  via  Augusta,  Geor- 
gia, to  Social  Circle,  260 

7.  Savannah,  Geo.  via  Macon  to  Griffin,  250 
Here  are  seven  great  chains,  which,  when 

they  have  received  two  or  three  additional 
links,  will  form  most  gigantic  lines  of  iron 
steam  communication. 

1.  For  example,  the  great  route  from  Port- 
land to  Buffalo  will  soon  receive  two  important 
additions :  one  at  the  eastern  extremity,  pro- 
longing it  to  Bangor,  and  the  other  at  the 
Western,  uniting  Buffalo  by  means  of  Mad 
River  and  Little  Miami  Railroad,  when  a  steam 
car  may  run  from  Bangor,  (Me.)  to  Cincinnati, 
(Ohio)  on  a  continuous  railroad  one  thovsand 
miles  in  extent.  This  supposes  that  the  pro- 
jected road  from  Buffalo  to  Sandusky  is  made. 

2.  When  the  New  York  and  New  Haven 
and  Baltimore  railroad  is  completed  to  the 
Ohio  —  both  of  which  will  be  done  in  three 
years — there  will  only  need  a  link  from  the 
Ohio  to  the  Little  Miami  railroad,  to  make  an* 
other  grand  route  of  eleven  hundred  miles  from 
Bangor  to  Cincinnati,  by  the  great  central 
route.  Two-thirds  of  this  whole  route  is  now 
completed,  so  that  the  completion  of  the  other 
third  is  no  longer  a  chimerical  idea. 
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Invention  of  Spectacles. — The  discovery  of 
spectacles,  one  of  the  first  and  one  of  the  most 
useful  optical,  instruments  ever  brought  into 
general  use,  seems  to  have  been  made  about  the 
end  of  the  thirteenth  century.  It  is  obvious 
from  the  writings  of  Roger  Bacon,  published  a 
little  before  that  period,  that  spectacles  were  un- 
known in  his  time ;  and  soon  after  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fourteenth  century  they  appear  to 
have  been  in  general  use.  The  common  and 
most  probable  opinion  is,  that  they  were  discover- 
ed in  Italy,  and  Manni  informs  us  that  they  were 
invented  by  a  Florentine,  called  Salvino  degl' 
Aimati.  He  even  quotes  the  inscription  on  a 
tomb  at  Florence,  which  seems  to  leave  no 
doubt  of  the  fact. — This  inscription  is  as  fol- 
lows :  "Qui  diace  Salvino  d'  Armato  degl' 
Armati,  Firenze,  inventor  di  egl'  Occhiall, 
anno  1317."  Here  lies  Salvino  d'  Armato 
degl'  Armati,  a  Florentine,  the  inventor  of 
spectacles,  who  died  in  1317; — Late  paper. 

Anecdote. — James  I.  of  England,  went  out 
of  his  way  to  hear  a  noted  preacher  : — The 
clergyman  seeing  the  King  enter,  left  his  text 
to  declaim  against  swearing,  for  which  the 
King  was  notorious.  AVhen  done,  James 
thanked  him  for  his  sermon,  but  asked  him 
what  connection  swearing  had  with  his  text. 
He  answered,  "Since  your  Majesty  came  out 
of  your  way  through  curiosity  to  meet  me,  1 
could  not,  in  complaisance,  do  less  than  go  out 
of  mine  to  meet  you." 

An  English  paper  says  that  a  case  of  pre- 
served meat  taken  from  the  wreck  of  the  Fury, 
which  was  lost  in  the  Frozen  Ocean  in  Captain 
Parry's  first  voyage,  about  twenty  years  since, 
was  opened  by  a  gentleman  at  Brentwood,  when 
it  was  found  'to  be  as  fresh  as  the  day  it  was 
packed,  and  when  cooked  it  was  excellent. 

Manufacture  of  Paper. — Among  the  peti- 
tions laid  before  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
against  the  passage  of  the  new  Tariff  bill,  was 
one  from  the  paper  manufacturers  in  the  United 
States.  From  this  petition  we  learn  that  the 
capital  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  paper 
in  the  United  States  at  this  time  was  estimated 
at  $18,000,000  ;  the  number  of  mills  were  700, 
the  annual  product  $17,000,000,  and  the  per- 
sons employed  100,000,  consisting  of  men, 
women  and  children.  The  cost  of  the  stock 
annually  used  was  estimated  at  $8,000,000, 
which  consisted  of  rags,  old  rope,  cotton  waste, 
&c.  Other  articles  were  employed  in  the  ma- 
nufacture of  paper ;  namely,  soda-ash,  pearl- 
ash,  colouring  materials,  coal,  iron,  wood,  oil, 
sizing,  &c,  costing  at  least  $2,000,000.  Be- 
sides this  there  weie  $500,000  annually  paid 
by  the  manufacturers  for  transportation  by 
railroads,  canals,  &c.  The  wages  of  the  work- 
men employed  in  this  business  were  from  six 
to  nine  dollars  a  week,  whereas  the  wages  paid 
in  England  were  but  $2  50  a  week,  in  France, 
Germany  and  Norway  $1  50,  and  in  Italy  and 
Spain  still  less.  The  petitioners  state  that 
labour  was  the  principal  item  of  expense,  or 
entered  largely  into  the  cost  of  the  manufac- 
tured article,  and  without  a  proportional  duty 
our  manufacturers  could  not  compete  with  the 
foreign  manufacturers. 


Noble  Act. — A  lad  named  Jackson,  of  the 
Northern  Liberties,  about  8  years  of  age,  while 
playing  with  a  boat  at  Coates  street  wharf, 
about  noon  on  the  22nd  ult.,  fell  overboard  and 
would  have  met  a  watery  grave  had  it  not  been 
for  the  promptness  and  courage  of  John  May, 
a  lad  fourteen  years  of  age,  who  jumped  into 
the  river  with  his  clothes  on,  and  brought 
the  little  fellow  ashore.  The  rescued  child  is 
now  doing  well.  Such  acts  in  grown  persons 
are  deserving  of  all  praise,  but  in  those  of  ju- 
venile age,  .their  noble  character  is  particular- 
ly striking. — North  American. 

Novel  Curiosity. — One  of  the  greatest  cu- 
riosities of  the  day  is  in  Buffalo,  the  handiwork 
of  James  Sangster,  a  lad  fourteen  years  of  age. 
It  is  a  minute  representation  of  Noah  with  his 
family  entering  the  Ark,  so  graphically  de- 
scribed in  the  7th  chapter  of  Genesis.  Follow- 
in"  the  train  are  something  over  150  figures 
representing  the  various  beasts  and  fowls,  two 
and  two,  the  male  and  female,  as  God  had  com- 
manded Noah.  Thefigures  were  all  carved  from 
wood,  with  an  ordinary  jack-knife,  and  present 
an  almost  life-like  appearance.  In  addition 
are  figures  representing  Abraham  offering  up 
his  son  Isaac,  and  The  Last  Supper,  and  Sam- 
son bearing  away  the  Gates  of  Gaza,  executed 
in  a  similar  manner,  and  with  astonishing  ac* 
curacy. — Late  Paper. 
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FRUITS  OF  WAR. 

We  have  introduced  the  following  extracts 
from  a  letter  of  a  Fr  iend  to  his  relatives  in  this 
city,  in  order  to  give  a  practical  exemplification 
of  the  misery  attendant  on  war.  Who  that 
gazed  upon  that  suffering  and  disfigured  man, 
could  have  avoided  feeling  the  barbarism  of 
the  system  of  which  he  was  a  victim.  How 
little  of  that  spirit  which  breakes  "  Peace  on 
earth,  good  will  to  men,"  can  he  feel,  who  can 
deliberately  point,  his  cannon  against  his  fel- 
lows, assured  that  disfigurement  of  body,  loss 
of  limb,  destruction  of  life,  and  indescribable 
agony,  will  follow  each  discharge. 

The  letter  is  dated  Seventh  month  11th,  on 
board  the  steamboat  Missouri,  on  the  Missis- 
sippi River.  The  writer  says  :  "  Soon  after  I 
got  on  board,  I  learned  we  had  in  company 
Captain  Page,  the  poor  man  who  had  his  entire 
under  jaw  shot  away  by  a  grape  shot,  in  the 
action  at  Palo  Alto,  on  the  8th  instant,  on  the 
Rio  Grande.  He  was  doing  quite  well  at  Point 
Isabel,  and  was  sent  from  thence  north ;  but 
the  passage  across  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  was 
more  than  his  enfeebled  frame  could  stand.  He 
was  sea-sick  during  almost  the  entire  distance, 
and  sank  under  it.  Yesterday,  for  the  sake  of 
the  air,  he  was  brought  out  on  deck,  where, 
for  the  first  time,  I  saw  him.  He  has  been  a 
noble  looking  man,  but  is  now  frightful.  1 
saw  him  attempt  to  swallow,  and  the  sight 
almost  sickened  me,  it  appeared  to  put  him  into 
such  extreme  misery.  He  has  lost  his  palate 
and  a  portion  of  his  tongue.    His  food  is  en- 


tirely liquid,  and  he  must  place  the  spoon  far 
down  his  throat  in*  order  to  retain  the  nourish- 
ment.  Such  is  human  glory !  Such  the  re- 
ward for  which  thousands  go  to  battle  !" 
Subsequently  the  writer  adds  : — 
"  *  *  *  To  return  to  Captain  Page.  There 
was  a  rumour  spread  over  the  boat  last  even- 
ing that  his  end  was  drawing  near.  I  sought 
his  couch,  where  several  of  the  female  passen- 
gers were  around,  and  with  camphor  and  fans 
were  trying  to  revive  the  dying  man.  His 
wife,  a  delicate  little  creature,  appeared  to  suf- 
fer much,  and  was  unremitting  in  her  attentions 
to  soothe  the  palate  of  the  sufferer.  At  times 
he  appeared  to  be  entirely  sensible,  but  could 
not  speak,  owing  to  the  condition  of  his  mouth 
and  palate,  and,  from  weakness,  was  unable  to 
write.  After  a  time  I  retired  to  myjaerth  with 
very  solemn  feelings  ;  and  learned  this  morning 
that  he  died  about  3  o'clock." 

It  is  proper  that  we  advert  to  a  mistake  into 
which  we  were  led  last  week.  Finding  in  one 
of  our  exchange  papers,  a  reprint  of  a  London 
Yearly  Meeting  Epistle,  we  inadvertently  sup- 
posed that  it  was  the  epistle  of  the  present  year. 
We  have  since  discovered  it  to  be  the  epistle  of 
last  year.  The  copy  did  not  designate  the 
year,  which  we  supplied.  In  our  next  number, 
it  is  probable,  we  shall  have  it  in  our  power  to 
insert  the  one  for  the  current  year. 

A  Friend,  "  who  has  derived  instruction,  and 
encouragement,  from  reading  a  portion  of  the 
letters,  and  memorandums  of  John  Barclay, 
deceased,  desires  their  more  general  perusal, 
particularly  those  letters  written  during  the 
latter  part  of  his  life." 

WEST-TOWN  SCHOOL. 
A  Teacher  in  the  Classical  Department,  and 
one  in  the  Arithmetical,  are  wanted  in  the 
Boys'  School  at  West-town.    Application  may 
be  made  to  either  of  the  undersigned. 

Samuel  Bettxe, 
Charles  Yarnall, 
Thomas  Evans. 
Phila.,  Seventh  month  25th,  1846. 

FRIENDS'  ASYLUM. 

Committee  on  Admissions. — Samuel  Bet- 
tie,  Jr.,  No.  73  North  Tenth  street ;  Charles 
Ellis,  No.  95  South  Eighth  street,  and  No.  56 
Chestnut  street ;  Benjamin  H.  Warder,  No. 
179  Vine  street  ;  Wiiliam  Bettle,  No.  244  N. 
Sixth  street,  and  No.  14  South  Third  street; 
John  C.  Allen,  No.  180  South  Second  street. 

Visiting   Managers  for  the    Month. — 
Josiah  Dawson,  No.  318  Arch  street ;  Jeremiah 
Hacker,  No.  144  S.  Fourth  street;  William 
Bettle,  No.  244  N.  Sixth  street. 

Superintendent. — Philip  Garrett. 

Matron. — Susan  Barton. 

Attending  Physician. — Dr.  Charles  Evans, 
No.  182  Arch  street. 

Resident,  Physician. —  Dr.  Joshua  H. 
Worthington. 
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Grahanic's  Colonial  History. 

(Continued  from  page 
A  RELIGIOUS  WAR. 

By  sundry  prodigies,  religiously  credited 
among  the  Puritans,  was  this  cruel  war  believ- 
ed to  be  of  Divine  appointment.  Increase  Ma- 
ther, with  due  solemnity,  declares  : — "  I  am 
slow  to  believe  rumours  of  this  nature,  never- 
theless some  things  1  have  had  certain  infor- 
mation of. 

"  It  is  certain  that  before  this  war  broke  out, 
viz.,  on  Sepr.  10th,  1674,  in  Hadley,  North- 
ampton, and  other  towns  thereabouts,  was 
heard  the  report  of  a  great  piece  of  ordinance, 
with  a  shaking  of  the  earth,  and  a  considerable 
eccho,  when  as  there  was  no  ordinance  really 
discharged  at  or  near  any  of  those  towns  at 
that  time,  yea  no  less  than  seven  years  before 
this  war  there  were  plain  prodigious  notices  of 
it.    For, — anno  1667  ; — There  were  fears  on 
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Philip  and  his  Indians,  and  that  year,  Nov 
30th,  about  9  or  10  hours  a.  m.,  being  a  very 
clear,  still,  sun-shine  morning,  there  were  divers 
persons  in  Maldon,  who  heard  in  the  air  on 
the  S.  E.  of  them,  a  great  gun  go  off,  and  as 
soon  as  that  was  past,  they  heard  the  report  of 
small  guns  like  musket  shot,  discharging  very 
thick,  as  if  it  had  been  at  a  general  training  ; 
but  that  which  did  most  of  all  amaze  them, 
was  the  flying  of  the  bullets  that  came  singing 
over  their  heads,  and  seemed  to  be  very  near 
them.  After  this  they  heard  drums  passing  by 
them  and  going  westward.  The  same  day,  at 
Scituate,  (in  other  places)  in  Plimouth  colony, 
they  heard  as  it  were  running  of  troops  of 
horses. 

"  I  would  not  have  mentioned  this  relation, 
had  I  not  received  it  from  serious,  faithful  and 
judicious  hands,  even  of  those  who  were  ear- 
witnesses  of  these  things." 

These  serious  people  were  evidently  verging 
towards  the  sera  of  the  witches  ;  who  in  a  few 
more  years  filled  all  New  England  with  prodi- 
gies equally  astounding. 

According  to  Increase,  propitious  omens 
were  not  withheld  from  above,  during  the 
course  of  the  war. 

"June  15th.  This  day  was  seen  at  Pli- 
mouth the  perfect  form  of  an  Indian  bow 


appearing  in  the  air;  which  the  inhabitants  of 
the  place,  (at  least  some  of  them,)  look  upon 
as  a  prodigious  apparition.  The  like  was  taken 
notice  of  a  little  before  the  fort  fight  in  the 
Narragansett  country.  Who  knoweth  but  that 
it  may  be  an  omen  of  ruin  to  the  enemy,  and 
that  the  Lord  .vill  break  the  bow  and  spear 
asunder,  and  make  wars  to  cease  unto  the  ends 
of  the  earth." 

An  absurd  expectation  truly  for  a  community 
practising  the  principles  preached  by  Increase 
Mather.  There  can  never  be  an  end  of  wars 
while  such  principles  prevail.  The  destruction 
of  an  opponent  may  be  effected  and  temporary 
peace  attained  by  acts  of  violence,  but  where 
military  principles  predominate  fresh  fields  of 
action  will  always  be  found. 

The  story  of  the  bow,  perhaps,  preceded  the 
fall  of  Philip.  However  the  end  of  his  career 
was  nigh  at  hand  at  the  time  of  the  reputed  ap- 
parition. "  Philip,"  says  Baylies,  "  was  now 
sorely  pressed  by  his  fate,  his  confederates  had 
abandoned  him  ;  his  faithless  friends  had  be- 
trayed him;  his  brother,  and  the  most  faithful 
of  his  followers  had  fallen  in  his  battles  ;  his 
uncle  had  been  killed  by  his  side;  his  wife  and 
only  son  were  in  the  hands  of  the  English  ;  his 
dominion  once  spread  so  wide,  was  now  con- 
tracted to  the  narrow  limits  of  a  diurnal  march  ; 
he  was  hunted  from  wood  to  wood,  and  from 
swamp  to  swamp  ;  from  his  lair  in  the  deepest 
recessessof  the  forests,  to  the  sea-side  and  au-ain 

Increase  Mather,  who  appears  to  have  kept 
a  diary  of  the  progress  of  the  war,  makes  this 
note  under  date  of  "Aug.  1.  Philip  hardly 
escaped  with  his  life  this  day  also.  He  fled 
and  left  his  Peag  behind  him  ;  also  his  squaw 
and  his  son  were  taken  captives,  and  are  now 
prisoners  in  Plimouth.  Thus  hath  God 
brought  that  grand  enemy  into  great  misery 
before  he  quite  destroy  him.  It  must  needs  be 
bitter  as  death  to  him  to  lose  his  wife  and  only 
son,  (for  the  Indians  are  marvellous  fond  and 
affectionate  towards  their  children,)  besides 
other  relations,  and  almost  all  his  subjects  and 
country  too." 

The  vindictive  passions  of  the  colonists  were 
not  satisfied  with  detaining  the  wife  and  son  of 
the  unhappy  chieftain  in  captivity.  Baylies 
says,  "  The  court  were  perplexed  about  the 
disposal  of  the  son.  This  unfortunate  and  in- 
teresting boy  was  only  nine  years  old.  They 
referred  the  question  to  the  ministers  as  being 
1  the  ablest  casuists. 

John  Cotton  the  minister  of  Plymouth,  and 
Samuel  Arnold  the  minister  of  Marshfield,  an- 
swered the  queries  of  the  court  thus  : 

"  '  The  question  being  propounded  to  us  by 
our  honourable  rulers,  whether  Philip's  son  be 
a  child  of  death?  our  answer  hereunto  is,  that 
we  do  acknowledge  that  rule,  Deu.  xxiv.  16, 


to  be  moral  and  therefore  perpetually  binding, 
viz.  in  that  particular  act  of  wickedness  though 
capital,  the  crime  of  the  parent  doth  not  render 
his  child  a  subject  to  punishment  by  the  civil 
magistrate  ;  yet,  upon  serious  consideration,  we 
|  humbly  conceive  that  the  children  of  notorious 
traitors,  rebels,  and  murtherers,  especially  such 
as  have  been  principal  leaders  and  actors  in 
such  horrid  villanies,  and  that  against  a  whole 
nation,  yea,  the  whole  Israel  of  God,  may  be 
involved  in  the  guilt  of  their  parents,  and  may, 
salva  repvblica,  be  adjudged  to  death,  as  to 
us  seems  evident  by  the  scripture  incidents  of 
Saul,  Achan,  Haman,  the  children  of  whom 
were  cut  off  by  the  sword  of  justice  for  the 
transgressions  of  their  parents,  although,  con- 
cerning some  of  those  children  it  be  manifest, 
that  they  were  not  capable  of  being  co-actors 
therein." 

These  inexorable  men  found  even  the  Mo- 
saic code  too  tender  for  them.  The  gentle 
John  Cotton  senior,  who  drew  up  the  criminal 
law  of  Massachusetts,  took  Moses  for  a  model. 
His  dutiful  son,  trained  in  the  paternal  foot- 
steps, was  inclined  it  seems  to  proceed  a  little 
farther  in  -the  same  direction  ;  and  he  would 
not  have  proceeded  alone.  The  age  was  pro- 
gressive. "  Dr.  Increase  Mather  writes,  'If  it 
bad  not  been  out  of  my  mind  when  I  was  writ- 
ing, I  should  have  said  something  about  Philip's 
son.  It  is  necessary  that  some  effectual  course 
aU.-w.jL-i       '■•'.;.[]  about  him.    He  mskes  me 

think  crfcjL-t?i<TEUi  ....  -   - 

father  (the  chief  sachem  of  the  Edornites)  was 
killed  by  Joab  ;  and,  had  not  others  fled  away 
with  him,  I  am  apt  to  think  that  David  would 
have  taken  a  course,  that  Hadad  should  never 
have  proved  a  scourge  to  the  next  generation.' 

Some,  it  is  said,  were  "  more  to  pity  inclined." 
The  life  of  the  boy  was  spared,  but  he  was 
sold  as  a  slave  and  shipped  to  Bermuda! 
What  an  act  of  mercy  !  It  is  the  tender  mer- 
cies of  the  wicked  which  are  said  to  be  cruel. 

The  passions  of  the  colonists  had  at  this 
time  risen  to  such  "a  pitch,  that  even  women  did 
not  hesitate  to  imbrue  their  hands  in  the  blood 
of  the  wretched  Indians.  Oldmixon  relates, 
that  the  governor  of  Virginia,  "  was  generous 
to  encourage  such  as  fought  for  the  defence  of 
New  England,  in  the  time  of  the  Indian  war: 
When  two  New  England  women  having  sur- 
prized and  killed  ten  or  twelve  Indians,  and  had 
a  gift  from  the  assembly  there,  he  sent  them 
also  a  very  noble  present." 

This  was  not  a  solitary  instance.  The  year 
after  the  sale  of  Philip's  child,  we  find,  in  the 
History  of  Massachusetts  by  Lt.  Gov.  Hutch- 
inson, another  case  so  atrocious  that  it  incurred 
the  disapprobation  of  Increase  Mather.  Hut- 
chinson savs,  that  "  Increase  Mather  [writing] 
to  Dr.  Cotton,  23d  5  mo.  1677,  mentions  an 
instance  of  rage  against  two  prisoners  of  the 
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Eastern  Indians,  then  at  Marblehead,  a  fishing 
town,  which  goes  beyond  any  other  I  have 
heard  of:  'Sabbath  day  was  se'  night,  the 
women  at  Marblehead,  as  they  came  out  of  the 
meeting-house,  fell  upon  two  Indians  that  were 
brought  in  as  captives,  and  in  a  tumultuous 
way,°very  barbarously  murdered  them.'  " 

Perhaps  the  minister  to  whose  sermon  these 
women  had  just  been  listening  was  one  of  those 
men  of  sterner  strain  of  piety  who,  according 
to  Grahame,  were  left  behind  by  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers,  and  did  not  reach  the  American  shore 
till  after  the  fall  of  the  commonwealth ;— one 
of  those  ardent  spirits,  the  burden  of  whose  dis- 
courses, says  Burnet,  was  upon  every  occasion 
of  violence,  "  thine  eye  shall  not  pity  and  thou 
shalt  not  spare."    It  is  certainly  a  remarkable 
circumstance,  and  one  which  might  be  thought 
indicative  of  the  ministry  under  which  they 
had  been  sitting,  that  a  female  congregation 
should  issue  from  a  meeting-house  in  the  state 
of  mind  capable  of  such  an  act.    One  would 
think  the  doctrine  could  have  borne  but  faint 
resemblance  to  that  preached  some  eight  cen- 
turies before  in  the  ancient  land  of  promise,  to 
which  the  Puritan  was  so  fond  of  comparing 
the  new  dominion  he  was  now  earnestly  en- 
gaged in  wresting  from  the  old  inhabitants- 
Were  one  however  to  be  guided  in  judgment 
by  the  apologetic  essays  of  the  two  Mathers  in 
relation  to  this  war,  we  should  without  doubt 
come  to  the  very  singular  conclusion,  that  after 
all  it  was  not  the  white  man  who  was  intruding 
upon  the  territory  of  the  Indian  and  "  by  the 
strong  hand  of  might  alone"  expelling  him  from 
the  established  abodes  and  ancient  possessions 
of  his  fathers.    Not  in  the  least.    "  By  all 
these  things,"  that  is,  by  the  successive  massa- 
cres committed  upon  the  Indians,  "  it  is  evi- 
dent," says  Dr.  Increase  Mather,  "that  yve 
may  truly  say  of  Philip  and  the  Indians,  who 
jMtv9.99M«!ht..»(Ldi|!DjM§8S^HS,Sf  M  Iflffll  whir-h 
times  Jephthah  and  the  children  of  Israel  said 
to  the  king  of  Ammon ;  '  I  have  not  sinned 
against  thee,  but  thou  dost  me  wrong  to  war 
against  me ;  the  Lord,  the  judge,  be"  judge  this 
day  between  the  children  of  Israel  and  the 
children  of  Amnion.'    And  as  Jehoshaphat 
said,  when  the  heathen  in  those  days  combined 
to  destroy  the  Lord's  people,  '  and  now  behold 
the  children  of  Ammon,  and  Moab,  and  Mount 
Seir,  whom  thou  wouldst  not  let  Israel  invade, 
when  they  came  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  but 
they  turned  from  them  and  destroyed  them  not, 
behold  how  they  rewarded  us,  to  come  and 
cast  us  out  of  thy  possession,  which  thou  hast 
given  us  to  inherit.    O,  our  God,  wilt  thou  not 
judge  them  V    Even  so  Philip,  who,  in  the 
hands  of  the  English  in  former  years,  and  dis 
armed  by  them,  they  could  easily,  but  would 
not,  destroy  him  and  his  men.    The  governors 
of  the  colony  have  been  as  careful  to  prevent 
injuries  to  him  as  unto  any  others;  yea  they 
kept  his  land  not  from  him,  but  for  him,  who 
otherwise  would  have  sold  himself  out  of  a 
and  the  gospel  was  freely  offered  to  him  and  to 
his  subjects,  but  they  despised  it :  And  now, 
behold  how  they  reward  us!    Will  not  our 
God  judge  them  1    Yea  he  hath  and  will  do 
so." 

Providence  sometimes  permits  strong  delu 


sions  to  overtake  men  who  persevere  in  error. 
They  mistake  evil  for  good,  and  confound  light 
with  darkness.  The  Puritans  abused  the  In- 
dians and  then  cried  aloud  that  the  Indians 
were  abusing  them. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Ferocious  Attack  by  a  Panther. — W.  W. 
Rice,  of  this  parish,  has  given  an  account  of  a 
sinoular  occurrence  which  took  place  on  the 
plantation  of  his  father,  John  Rice,  Bayou  Sara, 
on  the  night  of  the  4th  instant.    At  about  nine 
o'clock,  a  negro  man  Isaac,  a  valuable  mecha- 
nic, was  standing  near  a  cabin  in  the  negro 
quarters,  when  a  large  panther  came  up  to 
within  a  few  paces  of  him.    It  was  a  moonlight 
night,  and  he  could  see  the  panther  crouched 
ready  to  spring  upon  him.    He  immediately 
commenced  a  retreat  towards  where  a  number 
of  negroes  were  collected,  with  his  eyes  on  the 
animal.    The  latter,  however,  not  at  all  daunt- 
ed, pursued  him.    After  backing  a  few  paces, 
the  negro  turned  to  run,  when  the  panther 
sprang  upon  him  from  a  distance  of  about  ten 
feet,  seizing  his  left  arm  near  the  shoulder,  in 
his  mouth,  striking  his  claws  into  the  negro's 
back.    The  negro  was  thrown  down,  but  im 
mediately  rose  partially,  still  in  the  grasp  o 
the  panther,  and  called  loudly  for  assistance 
His  cries  gathered  the  negroes  and  dogs,  but 
the  panther  held  on  some  time,  even  after  the 
dogs  had  seized  him.    Through  the  aid  of  the 
dogs,  on  whom  the  panther  turned,  the  negro 
freed  himself  from  the  uncomfortable  embrace, 
but  the  ferocious  animal  renewed  the  altack, 
springing  upon  and  seizing  him  by  the  left 
shoulder.    By  this  time,  several  collected  with 
clubs  and  axes  and  the  man  Isaac  made  his 
escape,  with  his  arm  and  shoulder,  however, 
dreadfully  lacerated,  and  his  back  severely 
scratched,  while  the  panther  made  for  the  bayou 

 „l  u„  ilu  A^nc       In  the  meantime,  a  SUU 

was  procured  and  the  animal  was  shot,  while 
engaged  in  a  furious  fight  with  the  dogs.  He 
measured  eight  feet  from  the  nose  to  the  tip  of 
his  tail,  and  weighed  from  one  hundred  and 
fifty  to  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  pounds. 
The  animal  is  the  cougar  or  Puma  (felis  coco- 
lar)  commonly  called  in  this  country  the  Pan- 
ther, and  is  the  largest  and  most  formidable  of 
the  Cat  kind  in  North  America. — Attakapas, 
{La.)  Banner,  June  6. 

Salt  Mines  of  Cardona. 

The  small  but  interesting  town  of  Cardona 
is  scarcely  known,  either  to  geographers,  or 
even  to  the  Spanish  government,  but  it  will  re- 
pay the  visit  of  the  traveller  who,  in  proceed- 
ing from  France  to  Barcelona,  takes  the  route 
of  Seu  Urgel  instead  of  the  one  by  Perpignan, 
and  after  passing  a  fine  forest  of  oak  and  hazel- 
nut will  find  this  picturesque  mountain-town 
lying  between  Solsona  and  Manresa.  The 
mines  are  situated  about  three  miles  to  the  east 
of  the  town,  and  resemble  a  large  stone-quarry 
about  twelve  miles  in  circumference.  I  de- 
scended by  a  flight  of  five  or  six  broad  steps 
cut  in  the  rock  on  the  north  side.  It  is  most 
truly  an  ocean  of  salt,  for  there  is  not  the 
smallest  particle  either  of  mould  or  gravel. 
The  Cardonero,  a  mountain-stream  not  more 


than  twenty  feet  wide,  flows  through  the  midst 
of  the  mine  in  a  bed  of  salt,  which  looks  almost 
ike  the  work  of  human  hands.  For  many 
miles  of  its  course  it  deposits  salt  upon  its  banks, 
and  the  country-people  along  its  whole  extent 
till  its  junction  with  the  Llobregat,  where  it 
loses  its  saline  qualities,  use  the  water  for  culi- 
nary purposes  in  lieu  of  salt.  Fine  flocks  of 
sheep  feed  on  its  banks. 

On  the  left  hand  of  the  entrance  into  the 
mine  is  a  wooden  building  used  as  a  residence 
for  the  inspector,  and  one  of  the  persons  of  his 
office  had  the  kindness  to  accompany  me  in 
my  visit  to  these  interesting  natural  curiosities. 
He  pointed  out  to  me  a  sort  of  large  cistern 
which  had  been  excavated  as  far  back  as  the 
reign  of  Charles  111.,  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining the  depth  of  the  mine ;  but  when  the 
shaft  had  been  dug  to  the  depth  of  about  150 
feet  a  stop  was  put  to  the  work,  which  was 
considered  useless  from  their  having  found  no- 
thing but  salt.    Since  that  time  the  size  of  the 
cistern  has  become  considerably  reduced,  ow- 
ing to  the  quantity  of  rain-water,  and  it  is  at 
present  not  above  a  few  fathoms  in  depth. 
The  salt,  which  lies  exposed,  consists  of  an 
enormous  mass  of  rock  of  dazzling  whiteness, 
and  the  blocks  blasted  in  the  mine  are  about 
the  size  of  large  building  stones.    When  the 
sun  throws  its  rays  upon  this  mine,  which  is 
enclosed  on  three  sides  by  mountains,  the 
reflected  light  is  as  strong  as  that  of  the  sun 
itself.  | 

Numerous  other  beds  of  salt  are'  found  » 
these  lofty  mountains,  and  my  guide  assured 
me  that  the  treasures  contained  in  them  greatly 
exceeded  those  which  lie  exposed  in  the  plain; 
but  as  they  are  overgrown  with  forests  of  pine, 
cork,  and  carob-trees,  the  salt  does  not  lie  so 
near  the  surface;  no  attempt,  however,  has 
ever  been  made  to  work  them,  nor  indeed 
would  it  be  required,  as  the  mine  of  Cardona 

nln„r.  ^r\<AA    c^ppl^r   Cru.    <vo»»tllvulc    tko   TOantS  of 

the  whole  of  Europe  without  any. apparent  di- 
minution of  its  resources.  The  salt-contained 
in  the  mountains  is  not,  however,  white,  being 
found  of  all  colours,  rose,  scarlet,  blue,  green, 
violet,  yellow,  and  brown  of  various  shades, 
some  veined  like  marble,  and  others  again 
shining  with  a  silvery  lustre.  On  being  pound- 
ed every  vestige  of  colour  disappears,  and  it 
becomes  as  white  as  that  found  in  the  mine. 
Attempts  have  been  made  to  preserve  speci- 
mens, but  in  a  few  years  they  fade  and  crum- 
ble to  pieces.  Those  which  have  been  con- 
stantly exposed  to  the  weather  possess  greater 
permanence. 

About  two  hundred  men  are  employed  in  the 
mine  I  visited,  and  they  generally  select  those 
parts  which  are  shaded  by  the  surrounding 
mountains.  Their  labour  consists  in  blasting 
the  enormous  masses  of  rock-salt,  piling  them 
up  in  exposed  pyramidical  magazines  in  the 
mine,  rehewing  those  which  have  stuck  from 
the  action  of  rain  water,  and  loading  the  mules 
which  are  to  convey  the  salt  to  the  neighbour- 
ing towns  and  the  ports  of  Barcelona  and  Tar- 
ragona, whence  it  is  exported  to  England  and 
the  northern  states  of  Europe.  A  single  hand- 
ful of  Cardona  salt  has  twice  the  virtue  of  that 
obtained  from  the  sea  at  Iviza  and  Cadiz,  and 
yet,  strange  to  say,  the  natives  of  Estremadura, 
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Leon,  Galicia,  Asturias,  Biscay,  Navarre,  and 
Old  Castile  get  their  supply  of  salt  from  Portu- 
gal, nay,  even  from  the  English  vessels,  which 
bring  it  from  our  northern  counties.  Jf  it  be 
asked  why  half  Spain  does  not  avail  itself  of 
its  exhaustless  treasures,  the  answer  given  is, 
that  the  Cardona  salt,  though  of  superior  qua- 
lity, comes  dearer  on  the  whole.  Whence 
does  this  arise,  seeing  that  the  supply  is  so 
abundant?  From  no  other  cause  but  that 
there  is  no  road  to  Cardona ;  and  yet  this 
pretty  little  town  is  but  twenty  leagues  from 
the  much  frequented  harbour  of  Barcelona. 
The  only  access  to  Cardona  is  by  a  footway 
across  the  mountains,  so  narrow  as  scarcely  to 
admit  of  two  laden  mules  passing  each  other, 
and  in  fact  attended  with  so  many  delays  and 
difficulties  that  the  journey  takes  six  days,  at 
the  end  of  which  the  mules  are  so  exhausted  as 
to  require  several  days' rest.  Along  the  whole 
coast  of  the  Mediterranean  the  inhabitants  are 
strictly  prohibited  from  carrying  even  a  pint  of 
sea-water  into  their  houses  ;  indeed,  so  strict  is 
this  law,  that  when  a  physician  orders  a  sea- 
bath  it  is  necessary  to  obtain  a  permit  from  the 
police,  and  some  of  its  functionaries  are  actu- 
ally sent  into  the  house  to  ascertain  that,  even 
after  having  been  used,  it  is  all  thrown  away. 
All  this  is  merely  to  prevent  any  one  from  sup- 
plying himself  with  his  own  salt.  And  yet 
the  government  is  so  regardless  of  its  own  re- 
sources, which  are  ready  prepared  to  its  hand, 
that  it  has  never  even  taken  a  single  step  to- 
wards making  a  road  from  Cardona  to  Barce- 
lona, where  the  people  consume  more  of  the 
dirty  sea-salt  from  Iviza  than  of  the  pure  rock- 
salt  from  Cardona,  which  is  so  closely  adjacent 
to  them. 

These  mines  are  not  the  property  of  the 
crown,  but  belong  to  the  Duke  of  Medina  Cell, 
who  pays  a  heavy  tax  for  them  into  the  royal 
treasury,    tuk  tuw»,  ii«.tv.-.,         0  . 
crown,  as  well  as  the  numerous  salt-mines 
around  it,  which  have  never  been  worked,  in 
common  with  the  fort,  which  is  built  upon  a 
mountain  westward  of  the  town.    It  would  be 
difficult  to  say  why  this  fort  was  erected,  or 
why  it  has  not  long  since  been  allowed  to  fall 
to  decay  ;  for  the  only  water  found  in  the  place 
is  brackish,  and  unfit  for  drinking ;  and  the  fort 
is  moreover  commanded  by  two  mountains, 
and  cannot,  hold  above  three  hundred  men. 
The  garrison  consists  of  a  company  of  Catalo- 
nian  militia,  ill  disciplined  and  badly  clothed. 
There  is  also  great  want  of  artillery,  there  be- 
ing only  eight  iron  cannons  and  two  howitzers. 

°The  town  contains  a  good  square,  a  large 
cathedral,  five  or  six  convents,  and  about  3000 
inhabitants  ;  it  has  excellent  wine,  an  abundance 
of  game  and  fish,  and  large  flocks  of  sheep  and 
goats.    It  produces  fine  fruit,  such  as  citrons 
mulberries,  and  almonds;   and  sends  large 
quantities  gf  hazel-nuts  and  pines  to  Barcelona  : 
its  vegetables  are  excellent,  but  the  climate  is  I 
too  routrh  for  the  olive,  orange,  or  the  finer 
fruits  of  the  South.    The  inhabitants  chiefly 
maintain  themselves  by  the  sale  of  various  lit- 
tle articles  cut  out  of  rock-salt,  such  as  rosa- 
ries, images,  and  animals.    Provisions  are  un- 
commonly cheap,  but,  with  all  the  resources 
which  nature  has  scattered  around  them,  there 
are  but  few  who  are  affluent.    Every  house 


receives  annually  an  aroba  (26  lbs.)  of  salt,  j  offer  ?"    The  captain,  humbly  approaching  the 


gratis,  and  plumes  itself  upon  paying  fewer 
taxes  than  any  other  town  in  Catalonia. 

I  conclude  this  account  with  the  reply  made 
by  the  officer  who  conducted  me  over  the  mines, 
upon  my  asking  him  why  no  road  had  yet  been 
made  across  the  mountains.  "To  make  new 
roads,  sir,"  said  he,  "  is  contrary  to  the  policy 
of  the  Spanish  government.  While  Sicily  was 
under  its  sway,  the  magnificent  cause-ways 
built  by  the  Romans  were  destroyed,  and  the 
granary  of  antient  Rome  converted  into  the 
abode  of  penury  and  want ;  for  the  corn-mer- 
chants there  possess  even  now  royal  privileges, 
by  which  they  buy  up  the  corn  at  the  lowest 
prices,  and  there  being  no  roads,  the  farmer  is 
unable  to  convey  his  produce  to  the  market  to 
get  a  better  price.  Had  we  the  means  of  car- 
rying our  inexhaustible  natural  treasures  in 
large  quantities  and  by  a  quick  conveyance  to 
our  seaports,  the  consequence  would  be  that  the 
merchants  of  Europe  would  flock  to  us  ;  but 
our  government,  with  all  its  appearance  of 
tolerance  and  desire  for  improvement,  wishes 
for  no  such  visits,  which  would  but  open  the 
minds  of  the  people  to  the  necessity  that  exists 
for  the  innumerable  reforms  of  which  the  coun- 
try stands  in  need." — Penny  Magazine. 


old  man,  said — "Sir,  I  did  not  know  you. 

Please  excuse  sir, — sir — I  sir"  the  old 

man  was  too  busy  examining  the  lumber  to 
notice  the  stuttering  apology  and  merely  heard 
enough  to  know  for  what  it  was  intended. 
"  Give  me  the  surveyor's  certificate,"  said  he. 
It  was  given  to  him.  "  Your  bill,  sir."  It 
was  also  given.  "  This  is  correct,  and  there's 
a  check  for  the  amount."  "  Sir,"  interposed 
the  captain,  fueling  very  anxious  to  atone  for 
his  error — "Young  man,"  interrupted  the  pur- 
chaser, and  he  emphasized  '  young1  with  a  pe- 
culiar tone  of  voice — ■"  all  is  settled,  if  you 
will  allow  me  one  word  of  advice — never  again 
judge  a  man  by  Ids  coal.    Farewell  !" 

The  check  was  duly  paid,  and  had  the  cap- 
tain but  observed  the  circumstance,  he  might 
have  seen  that  the  name  of  the  giver  of  the 
check',  and  that  of  the  President  upon  the  bills 
received  for  it  belonged  to  the  same  person. 

The  above  anecdote  is  strictly  true,  and 
carries  a  good  moral  with  it. — Boston  Trans- 
cript. 


Judge  no  Man  by  his  Dress. — A  few  years 
ago  there  lived  in  Nantucket,  a  most  excellent 
old  gentleman,  who,  by  manly  prudence  and 
other  proper  attributes  of  character  had  amass- 
ed much  wealth.  No  man  was  more  respect- 
ed by  all  who  knew  him,  but  he  had  one  ec- 
centricity— an  utter  carelessness  about  his 
dress.  His  clothes  were  always  of  the  most 
common  kind,  though  clean,  and  a  stranger 
would  never  have  supposed  him  to  be  worth  a 
dollar.  One  day,  there  arrived  at  Nantucket, 
a  lumber  packet  laden  with  boards,  the  master 
first  trip  as  captain,  'and  "feeling  not  a  little 
proud  of  his  new  distinction.  The  vessel  had 
arrived  at  the  wharf  and  the  master  was  walk- 
iag  fore  and  aft  over  the  lumber,  ready  for  a  cus- 
tomer, when  the  poorly  dressed  old  man  above 
mentioned,  approached  and  asked  the  price  of 
boards.    "Don't  retail,  sir,"  was  the  reply. 

I  only  sell  by  wholesale."  «  Well,  what  is 
the  price  for  your  whole  cargo?"  "  $12  per 
thousand  feet"— (the  price  was  named  without 
thought  or  care.)  "  I  will  take  the  whole,  said 
the  old  man,  "  unload  them  at  once."  "  You 
miZ,  will  you!"  said  the  captain,  "you  take 
the  whole— you  poor,  ragged,  old  fellow  .  i  U 
throw  this  billet  of  wood  at  your  back  if  you 
aint  off  at  once  !  You,  without  a  cent  in  your 
pocket  to  think  to  impose  upon  me  1" 

The  old  man  walked  off  without  uttering  a 
wovcl  _the  captain  turning  to  a  person  who 
came  near  at  the  moment,  told  him  the  story, 
pointing  to  the  old  man,  who  turned  and  look- 
ed at  them  and  then  continued  his  way. 

"  Do  you  know  that  old  man  !"  asked  the 
person  to  whom  the  captain  now  spoke.  "  No 
sir."  "  Well,  discharge  your  cargo.  I  rath- 
er guess  he  can  pay  for  it."  The  captain  soon 
felt  his  error,  and  in  due  time  the  lumber  was 
landed  at  the  wharf.  The  next  morning  the 
old  man  was  there  again.  "  So,  young  man, 
he  said  mildlv— "  you  concluded  to  accept  my 


The  Samphire. — The  Crithmum  Mariti- 
mvm,  or  Samphire  as  it  is  called  (a  corruption 
most  likely  of  the  French  name  tlerbe  de  St. 
Pierre,)  is  much  valued  on  account  of  the  ex- 
cellent pickle  it  makes.    This  is  of  a  fleshy 
substance,  with  small  flowers,  and  its  stems 
are  branched  and  jointed.    It  is  common  on 
some  parts  of  the  English  coast,  but  never 
grows  so  near  to  the  sea  as  to  be  washed  over 
by   the  waves.     An   anecdote   related  by 
Burnet  respecting  the  Samphire  proves  how 
important  is  the  acquisition  of  every  species  of 
knowledge,  and  how  valuable  may  one  day 
prove  the  information  we  have  acquired.  A 
ship  having  been  wrecked,  in  the  year  1821  in 
the  English  Channel,  off  Beechy  Head,  four 
in  Its  Waters.      iMiv....  -■ 
violence  of  the  waves,  in  the  midst  of  a  dark 
and  tempestuous  night,  the  shipwrecked  men 
clung  for  safety  to  one  of  those  eminences 
forming  the  promontory,  and  in  a  slate  of 
agonising  suspense,  with  which  we  who  calm- 
ly read  the  narrative,  can  but  faintly  sympa- 
thise, they  waited  there    for  the  mornings 
dawn.    At  every  instant,  however,  the  waters 
advanced  threatening  to  overwhelm  the  little 
spot,  upon  which  the  mariners  had  gathered  ; 
tillthey  deemed  themselves  painfully  certain  that 
when  the  tide  should  have  gained  its  height, 
their  place  of  refuge  would  rescue  them  from 
destruction  no  longer.    The  storm  dashed  the 
spray  against  the  rocks  ;  their  voices  were  lost 
amid  the  roaring  of  the  winds  ;  and,  even  had 
the  sailors  of  any  vessel  near  been  aware  or 
their  situation,  it  could    have    availed  them 
nothing  as  they  could  not  have  reached  the 
cliffs.  °In  the  midst  of  a  scene,  such  as  would 
have  bowed  down  the  energies  of  the  feeble 
mind,  the  distressed  men  endeavoured  to  devise 
some  means  of  escape.    No  scheme  could  be 
suggested  but  that  of  casting  themselves  upon 
t he  ocean,  hoping  that  by  its  fury  they  might 
be  thrown  upon  the  shore  where  they  could 
retreat  beyond  the  reach  of  the  waves;  or 
willing  to  perish  by  a  sudden  death  rather 
than  to  watch  in  suspense  its  slow  approach. 
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At  this  dreadful  crisis,  one  of  the  men,  unable 
to  stand  against  the  storm,  clung  to  a  weed  on 
a  rock,  which  in  one  moment,  a  flash  of  light- 
ning enabled  him  to  discover  was  a  sprig  of 
Samphire.  Happily,  the  seaman  knew  that 
Samphire  never  Axes  its  root  upon  land  which 
the  ocean  rolls  over,  and,  re-assured  by  this 
encouraging  circumstance,  they  determined  to 
wait  till  day  upon  the  cliff,  when  they  were  at 
length  released  from  their  distressing  position 
by  some  people  who  saw  them  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood.— The  Field,  the  Garden,  and  the 
Woodland. 


Selected  for  "  The  Friend." 

DEATH  OF  AN  AGED  CHRISTIAN. 

Here  was  one 
Whose  summoned  breath  went  forth  as  peacefully 
As  folds  the  spent  rose  when  the  day  is  done. 
Still  life  to  her  was  dear ;  for  with  strong  root 
That  charity  whose  fruit  is  happiness 
Did  grow  and  blossom  in  her ;  and  the  light 
Of  her  own  cheerful  spirit  flowing  out, 
Tinged  earth's  brief  rain-drops  with  the  bow  of  heaven 
Time  had  respected  her,  had  spared  her  brow 
Its  beauty,  and  her  heart  the  unchill'd  warmth 
Of  those  affections,  gentle  and  sublime, 
Which  make  the  fire-side  holy.    Hand  in  hand^ 
With  those  her  care  had  nurtured,  and  who  joy'd 
To  pay  their  debt  of  gratitude,  she  pass'd, 
Benign  and  graceful,  down  the  vale  of  age, 
Wrapped  up  in  tender  love.    Without  a  sigh, 
A  change  of  feature,  or  a  shaded  smile, 
She  gave  her  hand  to  the  stern  messenger, 
And,  as  a  glad  child  seeks  its  father's  house, 
Went  home.    She  in  her  Saviour's  ranks  had  done 
A  veteran's  service,  and,  with  Poly6arp, 
Might  say  to  Death,  "  For  more  than  fourscore  years 
He°was  my  Lord— shall  I  deny  him  now  ?" 
No  !  no  !  Thou  couldst  not  turn  away  from  him 
Who  was  thy  hope  from  youth,  and  on  whose  arm 
Thy  feebleness  of  hoary  hairs  was  stayed. 
Before  his  Father  and  the  angel  host 
He  will  adjudge  thee  faithful.    So,  farewell, 
Blessed,  and  full  of  days.    No  more  thy  prayer 

t  ....   -  _Sr_:_L»  -l — n   

Yearn  for  re-union  with  those  kindred  ones 
Who  went  to  rest  before  thee.    'Twas  not  meet 
That  thou  shouldst  longer  tarry  from  that  bliss 
Which  God  reserveth  for  the  pure  in  heart. 

L.  H.  S. 


For  "The  Friend." 

Horrors  of  Southern  Slavery. 

We  often  hear  of  the  kindness  of  the  slave- 
holders in  the  United  States,  the  love  which 
their  slaves  have  for  them,  and  of  their  unwil- 
lingness to  leave  their  masters.  But  we  have 
very  little  confidence  in  such  statements.  Pro- 
claim them  freemen,  and  there  would  not  be 
we  apprehend,  one  in  a  thousand,  unless  crip- 
pled by  age  or  cruel  usage  so  that  they  could 
not  leave  the  premises,  who  would  not  immedi- 
ately take  that  control  of  their  persons,  which 
the  Creator  gave  them  as  their  natural 
right.  Cases  have  occurred  of  persons  de- 
stroying themselves  after  tasting  for  a  short 
period  the  sweets  of  natural  liberty,  rather 
than  submit  to  be  dragged  back  into  the 
regions  of  iron-hearted  slavery.  Many  slave- 
holders are  men  of  information.  They  are  not 
ignorant  of  the  iniquities  of  the  barbarous  sys- 
tem. They  know  the  great  efforts  made  for 
liberating  the  descendants  of  Africa,  and  which 
have  resulted  in  restoring  to  the  free  exercise 
of  body  and   mind   ns   they   judge  proper, 


hundreds  of  thousands  of  men,  women  and| 
children,  who  had  been  unjustly  withheld  from 
the  enjoyment   of  their   inalienable  rights. 
Light  has  come  into  the  world,  and  has  shown 
the  cruelty  and  the  abominations  of  human  sla- 
very.   But  for  want  of  regarding  the  convic- 
tions which  that  light  would  strike  and  does 
strike  into  the  soul,  and  fearing  it  would  show 
them  that  their  beloved  lusts,  the  lust  of  the 
flesh,  the  lust  of  the  eye  and  the  pride  of  life, 
which  the  possession  and  arbitrary  control  of 
men  and  women  minister  to,  must  all  be  aban- 
doned, thev  cherish  darkness  rather  than  light, 
because  their  deeds  are  evil.    But  it  would  be 
well  for  them  to  remember,  that  although  in  the 
davs  of  ignorance  God  in  his  great  mercy 
winked  at  many  things  which  were  abhorrent  to 
his  immaculate  purity,  yet  now  he  is  command- 
all  men  to  believe  in  his  well  beloved  Son, 
and  to  obey  his  gospel,  which  requires  us  "  to 
do  unto  others  all  things  whatsoever  we  would 
they  should  do  unto  us,"—and  no  haughty, 
lordly  and  imperious  slaveholder  would  be  wil- 
ling to  bend  his  neck  to  the  yoke,  and  be  driven 
about  at  the  will  of  another. 

This  is  a  primary  principle  in  the  gospel  of 
Christ  which  was  clearly  pointed  to  by  one  of 
the  Lord's  ancient  prophets,  when  he  said, 
"  What  doth  the  Lord  thy  God  require  of  thee, 
but  to  do  justly,  love  mercy,  and  walk  humbly 
with  thy  God."  With  what  consistency  can 
any  man  pretend  to  justice  and  mercy,  when 
he  is  constantly  robbing  his  fellow  man  of  the 
rioht  to  dispose  of  himself  and  the  fruits  of  his 
labour  as  he  pleases.  The  same  Almighty  and 
beneficent  Being  created  the  man  of  light  col- 
our, and  the  man  of  darker  colour.  He  made 
of  one  blood  all  the  nations  to  dwell  on  all  the 
face  of  the  earth,  and  appointed  the  bounds  of 
their  habitations.    He  did  not  commission  one 

class.  tft/abliJnrefe^btiFfeHnefr    ,  u^ef-^ 

to  maim  and  to  injure  as  they  please, — and  the 
day  of  judgment  will  overtake  the  slaveholder 
as  well  as  his  trembling  slave,  when  each  will 
receive  his  reward  from  an  omniscient  Judge, 
who  cannot  be  deceived,  nor  his  power  re- 
sisted. 

Has  not  slavery  the  effect  to  harden  the 
heart,  and  entirely  to  close  it  against  the  appeals 
of  suffering  humanity  ?  Do  not  slaveholders 
and  their  agents  torture  their  negroes,  even 
worse  than  they  would  a  valuable  horse  by 
cruel  scourging?  The  following  case  we  sup- 
pose to  be  a  slave  who  was  hired  by  his  owner 
to  the  highest  bidder,  as  they  rent  out  annually 
any  other  property  and  subsist  on  the  income 
from  it. 

A  letter  dated  Richmond,  Va.,  July  25,  says  : 
"  An  unpleasant  occurrence  took  place  in  this 
city  yesterday.  A  man  who  has  a  number  of 
hired  negroes  in  his  employment,  was  proceed- 
ing for  some  slight  offence  to  punish  one  of 
them  by  whipping,  when  the  poor  wretch, 
knowing  his  master's  unmerciful  nature,  im- 
plored that  he  might  be  hung  at  once  instead 
of  whipped.  This,  of  course  would  not  answer, 
and  on  tying  the  negroe's  hands  behind  him  in 
the  usual  manner,  the  employer  went  into  an- 
other room  to  procure  his  cowhide,  when  the 
negro,  taking  advantage  of  his  absence,  rushed 
from  the  room,  jumped  into  the  river  and  was 


drowned.    The  body  has  not  yet  been  reco- 
vered." 

In  the  above  instance  the  poor  hopeless, 
friendless  man,  took  his  own  life  rather  than 
submit  to  the  lash  of  a  ferocious  tyrant,  whose 
unmerciful  nature  he  had  proved  before ;  but  in 
the  following,  the  exasperated  woman  murdered 
her  master."  He  may  not  have  been  as  severe 
as  many  others,  and  her  conduct  may  have 
been  very  improper;  but  do  not  such  dreadful 
deeds,  which  are  of  frequent  occurrence,  prove 
the  danger  and  the  wrong  of  placing  one  human 
being  under  the  despotic  control  of  another  ? 
Surely  it  kindles  the  beastly  and  most  diaboli- 
cal passions,  according  to  the  different  tempera- 
ments of  the  parties,  and  the  various  circum- 
stances in  which  they  may  be  placed. 

Mvrder  in  Kentucky.— -The  Louisville  Cou- 
rier of  the  3 1  st  ult.,  says:— "We  have  been 
furnished  by  our  friend,  Huston,  of  the  packet 
James  Bitcher,  with  the  particulars  of  a  murder 
of  a  master  by  his  female  slave,  near  Branden- 
burgh,  on  Tuesday  morning  last.  It  appears 
that  Mr.  Wra.  Hamilton,  a  respectable  citizen, 
had  corrected  the  servant  for  insolence  to  his 
mother,  and  subsequently  had  sent  her  to  his 
farm  about  two  miles  from  Bradenbnrgh.  She 
vowed  revenge,  and  on  his  first  visit  to  the  farm, 
watched  the  opportunity,  and  plunged  a  butcher 
knife  into  his  side.  He  survived  the  wound 
but  a  short  time.  The  woman  was  immediate- 
ly  arrested,  and  placed  in  prison." 

This  infatuated  woman  will  probably  be  exe- 
cuted  for  killing  her  master,— two  lives  de- 
stroyed  in  consequence  of  the  infliction  of  pun- 
ishment upon  an  adult  female  for  some  act 
deemed  insolence  towards  another.  How  long 
will  this  dreadful  evil  be  tolerated  in  our  coun- 
try among  a  people  who  have  the  greatest 
opportunitTes  of  partaking  of  the  benefits  of 
liizht  and  knowledge,  and  who  make  professions 
or  mo  jusie^i  views  oi  tne  rights  and  liberties 
of  man,  and  pride  themselves  in  carrying  into 
effect  those  views  beyond  any  other  nation  ? 
Did  the  religion  of  the  blessed  Saviour  of  men, 
who  was  meek  and  low  of  heart,  gain  the  entire 
ascendancy,  it  would  totally  extirpate  slavery. 
It  could  not  be  long  tolerated  by  those  in  whom 
his  kingdom  was  come.  Love  to  God  and  love 
to  man,  the  invariable  effects  of  the  presence  of 
the  Spirit,  and  the  religion  of  the  Lord  Jesus, 
would  lead  them  to  break  every  yoke,  and  set 
the  oppressed  free.  They  would  see  in  the 
light  of  the  Lord  that  they  could  not  with  a 
clear  conscience  in  the  sight  of  God,  hold  their 


brother  or  their  sister  in  unconditional  bondage 
— that  he  and  she  had  the  same  right  to  liberty, 
and  to  serve  the  Lord  in  his  own  way  as  they 
have ;  and  like  Pharaoh  acted  finally  towards 
the  Israelites,  they  would  hasten  them  out  of 
bondage. 


Wrinkles. — "  Young  women,  *vould  you 
have  wrinkles  on  your  face?"  "Not  for 
the  world,"  you  reply.  Then  cease  fretting, 
and  murmuring,  and  repining.  Rise  at  early 
dawn,  take  the  broom,  sweep  the  floor,  make 
the  beds,  and  get  breakfast  yourselves.  Such 
employment,  with  cheerful  hearts,  will  keep 
you  from  growing  prematurely  old,  and  having 
your  faces  lined  with  wrinkles  and  scowls. — 
Late  Paper. 
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RUTH  ANNA  HOLEY. 

(Concluded  from  page  3670 

Soon  after  my  return  from  the  city,  in  the 
fail,  William  Savery  visited  Pottstown  meeting 
and  I  happened  to  be  there.  He  appeared 
largely  in  testimony,  and  spoke  so  exactly  to 
my  state,  and  his  doctrine  carried  with  it  such 
an  evidence,  that  I  could  no  longer  doubt  the 
principle  :  and  since  that,  I  do  not  remember 
ever  to  have  omitted  an  opportunity  which 
was  put  in  my  power  to  attend  Friends'  meet- 
ings. He  aiso  appeared  in  supplication ;  in 
one  part  of  which,  my  mind  was  so  struck 
with  the  belief  that  I  should  be  called  into  the 
ministry,  that  it  caused  me  to  tremble  from 
head  to  foot.  After  meeting  I  invited  him 
home  with  me  ;  and  he,  having  some  recollec- 
tion of  me  from  seeing  me  at  Uwchlan  some 
time  before,  accepted  the  invitation.  He  pre- 
sented me  with  a  little  book,  for  which  I  was 
very  grateful :  not  for  the  value  of  the  book, 
but  because  it  was  given  as  a  token  of  regard, 
from  one  to  whom  1  felt  my  spirit  nearly  unit- 
ed. The  next  Fourth-day,  he  proposed  being 
at  the  monthly  meeting  at  Exeter ;  whither 
my  dear  mother  and  myself  went  and  attended 
the  meeting  for  worship  ;  and  a  memorable 
season  it  was  to  me.  As  we  returned  home, 
it  seemed  as  if  the  face  of  nature  was  changed  ; 
and  I  saw  a  large  field  of  labour  opened,  and 
that  the  work  was  not  to  be  done  in  a  day,  or 
a  month  ;  but  that  it  was  a  gradual  progres- 
sive work,  and  must  go  on  step  by  step.  For 
I  had  begun  to  conclude,  after  I  had  altered 
my  gay  appearance,  and  given  up  all  those 
vain  amusements  of  which  I  was  wont  to  par- 
take, and  feeling  a  degree  of  peace  therein, — 
that  the  work  was  completed,  and  I  had  noth- 
ing more  to  do  ;  so  was  in  danger  of  taking  up 
a  false  rest.  But  he  who  began  the  work  did 
not  leave  me  here,  but  caused  a  renewed  visita- 
tion of  his  love  to  be  extended  through  this 
dear  instrument.  On  Fourth-day  evening  he 
came  in  late,  and  lodged,  and  in  the  morning 
before  we  parted,  had  a  solemn  opportunity 
with  us  ;  in  which  season  he  adddressed  me 
by  name,  imparting  much  counsel  and  encour- 
agement, if  faithfulness  was  kept  to  on  my 
part ;  telling  me  also,  that  the  passage  through 
this  life  was  known,  even  by  the  most  expe- 
rienced, to  be  a  continual  warfare.  Which 
sealed  truth,  I  have  since  been  feelingly  sensible 
of :  but  as  it  was  the  first  time  I  ever  had  been 
so  singularly  spoken  to,  it  affected  me  much. 

I  had  some  time  before  this  memorable  visit 
from  William  Savery,  been  greatly  exercised 
about  my  music.  Having  a  particular  fond- 
ness for  it,  and  making  considerable  proficiency 
therein,  I  could  not  give  it  up  until  it  was  abso- 
lutely required  ;  but  after  this  renewed  visita- 
tion, it  seemed  like  forbidden  fruit,  and  I  dare 
not  touch  it.  However,  not  being  thoroughly 
satisfied  whether  it  would  be  required  of  me 
wholly  to  give  it  up,  I  wished  to  be  rightly  di- 
rected ;  and  one  night,  going  to  bed  under  the 
impression,  I  dreamed  I  was  playing,  and  as  I 
touched  the  strings  they  broke  under  my  fin 
gers.  This  dream,  with  the  feeling  that  at- 
tended my  mind,  convinced  me  the  time  was 
fully  come  for  me  to  part  with  this  idol  also  : 


which  though  a  long  and  continued  cross,  I 
was  enabled  to  take  up. 

I  remained  steady  in  the  attendance  of  meet 
ings,  for  above  a  year  and  a  half,  before  my 
mind  felt  at  liberty  to  make  application  to  be 
received  as  a  member,  but  for  twelve  months 
preceding,  was  constrained  to  use  the  plain 
language.  In  the  fall,  before  I  made  applica 
tion  to  be  received  among  Friends,  Job  Scott, 
being  out  upon  a  religious  visit,  lodged  at  our 
house.  My  father  was  from  home,  and  my 
mother  and  aunt,  with  a  beloved  friend  from 
the  city,  and  myself,  made  up  the  family  at 
that  time:  and  truly  it  seemed  as  if  the  cano- 
py of  Divine  love,  was  spread  over  us,  and 
celestial  showers  issuing  from  the  fountain  of 
life,  descended  upon  our  habitation.  I  had  for 
some  time,  been  in  a  low  spot,  and  longed  for 
a  drop  of  heavenly  consolation :  my  dear 
mother  also  had  her  mind  much  unsettled,  by 
unprofitably  conversing  upon  Svvedenborg's 
opinions.  There  was  likewise  an  elderly  man 
in  the  neighbourhood,  who  had  written  a  piece, 
vainly  endeavouring  to  account  for  things  he 
ought  not.  This  man  happened  to  be  at  our 
little  meeting,  when  dear  Job,  after  sitting  a 
short  time  in  silence,  got  up  with  these  words  : 
"  Who  art  thou,  O  man  !  or  O  woman  !  who 
would  of  thine  own  finite  understanding,  pre- 
sume to  investigate  the  mysteries  of  the  in- 
scrutable God  ?"  The  words  were  solemn  and 
awakening ;  and  he  was  favoured  to  open 
matters  clearly.  It  proved,  I  trust,  an  hum- 
bling season  to  some  who  were  present.  And 
through  infinite  condescension,  this  dear  friend, 
having  a  sitting  in  the  family,  was  dipped  into 
a  sense  of  our  state,  and  administered  suitable 
counsel  and  encouragement.  Also  in  a  little 
private  opportunity.  tears  nowing  mutual- 
ly from  our  eyes,  he  mentioned  his  sympathy 
with  me,  and  his  prospect  respecting  me ;  tell- 
ing me  I  should  have  trials,  and  to  remember 
that  it  was  told  me  I  should  have  trials  :  which 
assuredly  have  since  fallen  to  my  lot. 

About  the  middle  of  the  ensuing  winter,  be- 
lieving the  time  nearly  arrived  for  me  to  make 
request  to  Friends  to  be  received  under  their 
care,  I  mentioned  it,  in  a  solid  manner,  to  my 
parents,  though  in  great  fear,  and  having  mine 
eyes  turned  to  the  Lord,  with  earnest  breath- 
ings that  I  might  be  strengthened  and  assisted 
in  this  important  step.  My  mother  was  much 
affected,  and  shed  tears  ;  but  my  father  thought 
it  was  time  enough  yet  to  make  such  a  sacri- 
fice ;  that  I  was  young  and  had  better  wait 
till  I  was  more  fixed.  I  was  enabled  to  tell 
him,  that  I  was  willing  to  give  up  the  world, 
and  all  the  enjoyments  of  it,  for  the  purchase 
of  a  little  peace;  that  I  no  longer  took  delight 
in  those  things  that  had  formerly  given  me 
much  pleasure.  He,  seeing  my  mind  bent  upon 
it,  gave  his  consent ;  and  the  next  meeting  day 
my  mother  went  with  me  to  Exeter.  After 
the  meeting,  she  called  two  elderly  Friends 
aside,  and  told  them  she  felt  like  Hannah, 
when  she  made  an  offering  of  her  son  to  the 
Lord  ;  for  she  had  come  to  make  an  offering 
of  me;  also  telling  them  of  my  concern. 
They  accordingly  took  it  under  care,  and  after 
divers  visits  from  a  solid  committee  of  Friends, 
I  was  received,  in  the  Fifth  month,  1787. 
I    I  then  found  that,  far  from  sitting  down  at 


ease,  there  was  a  large  field  of  labour  opened 
for  me,  and  in  the  prospect  thereof,  my  knees 
were  made  to  tremble.  I  felt  a  deep  concern 
to  be  steady  in  the  attendance  of  meetings  for 
worship  and  discipline ;  and  being  distant- 
ly situated  frotn  them,  I  found  considerable 
difficulty,  my  lather  being  frequently  very 
averse  to  my  going,  particularly  when  the 
weather  was  wet  or  cold ;  which  proceeded 
from  motives  of  tenderness,  but  which,  never- 
theless, cost  me  no  small  degree  of  exercise  ; 
not  feeling  easy  to  stay  at  home  on  these 
accounts,  when  my  health  would  admit  of  my 
going.  And  as  it  gave  him  great  uneasiness 
and  he  frequently  opposed  me,  I  had  often  to 
experience  seasons  of  conflict,  sometimes  for  a 
week  before  a  meeting  lor  discipline  occurred  ; 
and  my  heart  was  poured  forth  in  prayer  to 
Almighty  God,  that  if  it  was  right,  I  might 
have  strength  to  persevere ;  and  that  way 
might  be  opened  for  me,  though  I  could  see  no 
way.  And,  forever  blessed  and  praised  be  his 
holy  name,  he  often  caused  the  mountains  to 
skip  like  rams,  and  the  little  hills  like  lumbs, 
to  my  humbling  admiration.-  One  time  I  par- 
ticularly remember,  being  appointed  to  attend 
the  Quarterly  Meeting,  1  asked  my  father's 
consent  to  let  me  go  ;  he  looked  sternly  at  me, 
and  objected.  I  felt  in  a  great  strait,  and 
pleaded  much  with  him.  He  at  last  consent- 
ed ;  but  told  me,  I  need  not  expect  to  go  again 
for  some  months;  for  he  did  not  approve  of 
women  riding  about  the  country  in  that  man- 
ner. As  I  had  gained  his  consent  for  the 
present,  I  was  willing  to  leave  my  cause  to  the 
Lord  ;  in  the  belief  that  if  he  required  me  to 

t?o,  he  would  open  the  wav  for  wyv  ' 
%r\r;~3  -         ^..auiuer,  and  giving  vent  to 

many  tears,  my  faith  and  confidence  were  re- 
newed in  him  who  is  the  everlasting  Rock  of 
ages.  This  was  the  last  time  my  dear  father 
ever  spoke  so  sharply  to  me  upon  such  an  oc- 
casion ;  for,  seeing  my  peace  deeply  concerned 
in  the  strict  attendance  of  meetings,  and  my 
endeared  mother  often  pleading  with  him,  he 
gave  up. 

May  all  those  who  labour  under  difficulties 
and  discouragements  in  attending  meetings,  be 
encouraged  to  keep  their  eye  single  unto  the 
Lord,  with  fervent  breathings  to  him;  then, 
assuredly  he  will  open  the  way  for  them,  even 
though  they  may  seem  to  be  hedged  in  on 
every  side. 

My  exercises  and  deep  baptisms,  in  the 
prospect  of  being  called  into  the  work  of  the 
ministry,  greatly  increased  ;  but  Oh  !  my  un- 
willingness to  close  in  therewith,  was  more  than 
words  can  express!  My  Divine  Master  saw 
meet  to  cause  me  to  suffer  long  under  a  very 
trying  dispensation,  which  was  that  of  my  be- 
loved and  tender  mother  being  tried  with  lin- 
gering illness ;  and  there  seemed  but  little 
prospect  of  her  recovery.  The  thought  of 
parting  with  this  dear  parent,  together  with 
the  inward  exercises  of  my  mind,  was  almost 
more  than  nature  could  bear.  Oh!  the  nights 
of  anxiety,  and  days  of  deep  distress,  which  I 
passed  through,  at  that  lime,  will  never  be 
erased  from  my  remembrance.  And  in  this 
season  of  deep  affliction  I  was  made  willing  to 
covenant,  that  if  the  Lord  would  spare  my 
mother,  I  would  give  up   to  what  He  re- 
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quired  of  me,  though  it  was  harder  than 
the  parting  with  my  natural  life.  And  he 
graciously  condescended  to  listen  to  my  cry, 
and  restored  my  endeared  parent. 

Previous  to  this,  1  attended  the  opening  of 
the  monthly  meeting  at  Robeson ;  there  were 
also  some  Friends  from  the  city  attended  it, 
one  in  particular,  in  the  course  of  his  public 
testimony,  was  dipt  into  sympathy  with  me  in 
the  deep  exercise  which  I  was  under,  together 
with  the  prospect  of  some  further  trial  and 
sore  conflict  which  I  should '  have  to  pass 
through  in  order  to  fit  and  prepare  me  for  the 
great  and  solemn  work  whereunto  my  Master 
was  about  to  call  me  ;  which  testimony  with 
the  sensations  that  accompanied  my  mind,  left 
no  more  doubt  of  its  being  myself  that  was 
alluded  lo,  than  if  my  name  had  been  publicly 
mentioned.  This  circumstance,  together  with 
that  of  many  valuable  Friends  having  feelingly 
sympathised  with  me,  and  expressed  their 
prospect  respecting  me  in  a  more  private  way, 
had  a  tendency  to  confirm  me  that  the  Lord 
did  indeed  require  an  entire  surrender  on  my 
part,  and  that  I  m"ust  be  willing  to  become  a 
fool  for  Christ's  sake. 

After  many  probations,  secret  tears,  and 
prayers  to  my  Almighty  Father  for  his  help 
and  gracious  assistance,  in  this  awful,  solemn 
work,  at  a  monthly  meeting  held  at  Exeter, 
in  the  Twelfth  month,  1789,  and  in  the  twen- 
ty-second year  of  my  age,  after  a  season  of  the 
most  severe  conflict  I  ever  before  experienced, 
wherein  the  day  of  solemn  covenant  was 
brought  before  the  view  of  my  mind,  with  this 

cenret  intelligence,  that  if  I  did  not  give  up  to 
what  was  iJ?.„.._  j    c  .v.       u  U 

,  .  ,  r.  n  ~ f -«e.  my  mother  should 
be  taken  Irom  me, — I  ventured  upon  my 

and  expressed  a  few  words ;  in  which  I  felt 
great  peace,  and  believe  I  had  the  tender  sym- 
pathy of  most  that  were  present.  My  esteem- 
ed friend,  John  Simpson,  being  there,  in  the 
language  of  encouragement,  caused  my  heart 
to  be  truly  thankful.  He  came  home  with  me, 
and  very  feelingly  expressed  his  unity  with 
me  ;  and  also  a  fear  lest,  through  diffidence,  I 
should  not  sufficiently  exert  my  voice.  Which 
gentle  hint  was  of  use  afterwards,  though  at 
that  time  and  frequently  since,  I  did  not  expect 
ever  to  be  called  upon  again  in  the  same  line  \ 
which  peradventure  may  not  be  unusual  to  those 
young  in  experience.  W.  S.  shortly  after 
went  to  Philadelphia,  and  a  dear  friend  who 
was  nearly  interested  about  me,  inquired  of 
him  how  I  was.  He  mentioned  that  I  had  ap- 
peared publicly  in  a  few  words,  which  seemed 
to  him  like  a  swelling'fully  ripe  ;  which,  when 
it  was  opened,  became  easy.  But  alas  !  it  was 
not  only  to  be  opened,  but  probed  and  fully, 
searched,  before  the  heavenly  ointment  or 
balm  of  Gilead  could  be  availingly  applied. 

One  circumstance  I  omitted  in  the  early 
part  of  this  narrative,  which  now  occurs  to  my 
mind.  A  friend  visiting  Pottstown  meeting, 
about  twelve  months  before  I  became  plain, — 
and  I,  being  in  a  very  low  and  discouraged  state, 
went  to  meeting,  greatly  desiring  he  might  be 
made  an  instrument  of  comfort  to  me.  He 
spoke  a  considerable  time,  but  did  not  touch 
upon  anything  relative  to  my  condition  ;  and  I 
returned  home,  under  many  doubts  and  fears 
lest  my  heavenly  Father  had  cast  me  off  for- 


ever. My  parents  were  in  Philadelphia  ;  and, 
being  alone,  I  sat  down  on«the  sofa  with  the 
Bible  in  my  hand,  thinking  to  gain  some 
instruction  and  comfort  from  its  sacred 
truths.  I  had  given  up  the  idea  of  seeking 
the  Friend,  (who  was  a  true  father  in  Israel) 
or  having  any  opportunity  with  him,  as  not 
being  worthy  of  it ;  but  he,  dining  at  my 
uncle's  not.  far  distant,  was  after  dinner  walking 
in  the  piazza,  and  looking  toward  our  house, 
felt  a  draught  in  hie  mind  to  come  over.  He 
knew  nothing  of  the  family  ;  but,  yielding  to 
the  impulse,  he  came  ;  and  passing  through 
the  outward  room,  where  there  was  a  young 
woman  of  the  house,  without  asking  any  ques- 
tions, he  walked  into  the,  parlour  where  1  was 
sitting  in  the  situation  above  described,  and 
without  any  further  salutation  than  shaking 
hands,  took  a  seat  by  me.  A  considerable 
time  elapsed  in  deep  inward  silence,  after  which 
he  mentioned  how  unexpectedly  he  was  led  to 
come  over,  without  knowing  the  cause ;  but 
then  feeling  his  mind  clothed  with  sympathy 
for  me,  and  believing  it  was  for  my  sake,  he 
imparted  much  counsel  and  advice,  with  a 
great  deal  of  encouragement  to  me.  Which 
singular  favour  did  deeply  humble  my  heart, 
and  caused  tears  of  gratitude,  contrition,  and 
tenderness  to  stream  from  my  eyes. 

Having  for  my  own  satisfaction  penned 
these  few  hints  of  my  varied  conflicts  and  ex- 
ercises, and  being  sensible  of  the  goodness  of 
the  Lord  to  me,  his  poor  unworthy  creature*, 
— it  is  in  my  heart  to  say,  May  it  please  thee, 
Oh,  most  gracious,  merciful  Father,  to  bow 
down  thine  ear  and  hear  the  humble  petition  of 
thy  handmaid.  Oh  !  be  pleased  to  lay,  with  in- 
~""";"a  weieht,  thine  Almightv  hand  upon 
me.  Let  it  not  spare,  nouw*  w  thine  eye 
pity,  until  thou  hast  thoroughly  tried  me,  prov- 
ed me,  and  known  my  works.  Be  pleased  to 
bring  me  more  immediately  under  thy  refining 
operation,  and  enable  me  to  bear  with  true  resig- 
nation every  turning  of  thy  holy  hand  ;  that  so 
I  may  be  purged  and  purified,  fitted  and  quali- 
fied, rightly  to  engage  in  the  awful  and 
solemn  work  whereunto  thou  hast  called  me. 
Or  if,  most  gracious  Lord,  thou  art  pleased  to 
cut  short  thy  work,  Oh !  let  it  be  in  right- 
eousness ;  and  grant  me  admittance  into  thine 
ever  blessed  kingdom  of  light,  life,  and  peace; 
there  to  join  in  the  holy  anthems  of  glory, 
glory,  hallelujahs,  and  praise,  to  the  Lord 
God  and  the  Lamb ;  who  art  worthy  forever, 
saith  my  soul.    Amen  and  amen  ! 

Ruth  Anna  Rutter. 

THE  EPISTLE 

From  the  Yearly  Meeting,  held  in  London, 
by  adjournments  from  the  20th  of  the  Fifth 
month  to  the  30th  of  the  same,  inclusive, 
1846. 

To  the  Quarterly  and  Monthly  Meetings  of  Friends, 
in  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  elsewhere. 

Dear  Friends,  Through  the  goodness  of  the 
Lord,  we  have  again  been  permitted  to  come 
together.  He  has  been  pleased  to  grant  us 
renewed  evidence  of  his  fatherly  care,  whereby 
our  hearts  have  been  made  contrite  before 
Him.  Under  the  sense  of  this,  his  unmerited 
kindness,  we  offer  you  the  salutation  of  our 


love,  desiring  that  we  may  ail  be  united  in  the 
faith,  the  hope,  and  the  fellowship  of  the 
Gospel.  - 

The  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace 
is  precious.  This  unity  is  in  Christ :  he  is  the 
ever-living  head.  He  knoweth  all  the  mem- 
bers of  his  body,  under  whatever  denomination 
they  may  be  found  amongst  men ;  and  as  their 
whole  trust  is  in  Him,  he  careth  for  them,  pre- 
serveth  them,  and  leadeth  them  safely  along. 
It  is  in  the  knowledge  of  Him  as  the  one  Lord 
ruling  in  the  soul,  that  the  true  brotherhood  of 
his  family  is  experienced. 

Beloved  Friends,  it  is  our  concern  at  the 
present  time,  that  the  unity  which  is  in  Christ 
may  more  and  more  prevail  throughout  our 
religious  Society,  in  whatever  part  of  the  earth 
its  members  are  found,  whether  in  smaller  or 
larger  companies.  It  is  a  precious  truth  to  us 
in  our  fallen  condition,  "that  God  was  in  Christ, 
reconciling  the  world  unto  himself,  not  impu- 
ting their  trespasses  unto  them :"  Christ,  who 
knew  no  sin,  who  was  a  propitiatory  offering  for 
our  sins  and  for  the  sins  of  all  mankind,  who 
enlighteneth  every  man  that  cometh  into  the 
world,  and  who  is  ever  present  with  his  people, 
as  "  their  teacher  to  instruct  them,  their  coun- 
sellor to  direct  them,  their  shepherd  to  feed 
them,  their  bishop  to  oversee  them,  and  their 
prophet  to  open  divine  mysteries  to  them,"^ 
was  the  foundation  of  our  forefathers  ;  and  this 
foundation  is  our's.  It  was  to  this  experimen- 
tal knowledge  of  Christ  that  our  early  prede- 
cessors were  engaged  to  gather  all  men,  that 
they  might  really  know  their  bodies  to  be  pre- 
pared, sanctified,  and  made  fit  temples  for  him 
to  dwell  in.  By  one  Spirit  they  were  baptized 
into,  one  body;  and,  rooted  and  grounded  in 
love,  they  were,  through  the  help  of  their  Lord, 
united  one  to  another  in  upholding  an  open  and 
decided  testimony  to  the  Gospel  in  its  primitive 
purity. 

But  we  have,  we  trust  we  may  say,  a  godly 
jealousy,  that,  although  continuing  to  profess 
our  ancient  doctrine,  we  are  not  practically  in- 
fluenced by  it  as  we  ought  to  be.  True  faith 
in  Christ  leads  into  lowliness  and  into  a  conti- 
nual watchfulness  unto  prayer.  And  we  be- 
lieve, that  in  this  condition,  we  shall  feel  the 
accordance  of  those  testimonies  which  distin- 
guish us  as  a  people,  with  the  mind  of  Christ, 
and  with  the  declarations  of  his  evangelists 
and  apostles.  As  each  member  of  the  church 
is  thus  brought  under  the  divine  power,  he  will 
be  engaged  to  serve  the  Lord  and  his  people, 
according  to  the  measure  of  grace  and  faith 
bestowed  upon  him.  They  who  have  but  one 
talent  will  not  hide  it  in  the  earth,  neither  will 
they  meddle  with  things  too  high  for  them  ; 
ancTthey  who  have  been  entrusted  with  larger 
gifts,  will  use  them,  not  as  lords  over  God's 
heritage,  but  as  the  servants  of  Christ,  labour- 
ing abundantly  for  the  edification  of  the  body 
in  love. 

Dear  Friends,  may  we  be  kept  in  the  fear  of 
the  Lord,  out  of  the  spirit  of  contention  and  of 
judging;  but  let  every  one  of  us  judge  this, 
that  we  put  not  a  stumbling  block  or  an  occa- 
sion to  fall  in  a  brother's  way.  And  whilst  it 
is  at  all  times  the  duty  of  the  members  of  the 
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church,  faithfully  to  maintain  the  truth,  and 
whilst  some  of  them  may  rightly  feel  themselves 
called  upon  openly  to  oppose  error,  we  believe 
that  there  is  hardly  anything  more  inimical  to 
the  growth  of  vital  religion,  than  indulgence  in 
the  spirit  of  religious  controversy.  Satan  tri- 
umphs when  he  can  make  the  name  of  Jesus  a 
word  of  strife  and  debate  among  the  professed 
followers  of  their  Lord.  If  he,  our  soul's  ene- 
my, can  but  introduce  men  into  his  spirit,  he 
cares  little  how  true  may  be  their  words.  Let 
us,  therefore,  each  of  us  mind  our  own  calling 
by  keeping  our  eye  single  to  the  Lord ;  and 
then  shall  we  know  that  "the  fruit  of  the  Spi- 
rit" will,  in  the  sight  of  others,  be  "  in  all  good- 
ness, righteousness  and  truth,"  and  to  ourselves, 
joy  and  peace. 

If  the  minds  of  all  our  dear  friends  were 
sufficiently  alive  to  the  duty  which  we  owe  to 
God,  we  should  not  continue  to  hear,  as  we  do, 
of  exceptions  to  the  attendance  of  our  meetings 
appointed  to  be  held  in  the  course  of  the  week, 
for  the  worship  of  God.  We  desire  at  this 
time,  to  encourage  those  more  especially  who 
are  much  exposed  to  the  spirit  of  the  world,  to 
be  uniform  in  their  endeavours  to  leave  its 
many  cares,  and  not  only  occasionally,  but 
regularly  to  attend  these  meetings.  We  believe 
that  those,  who,  under  a  weight  of  outward 
engagements,  have  pressed  through  them  to 
meet  with  their  friends,  have  often  been  reward- 
ed for  so  doing  by  a  renewal  of  spiritual 
strength.  At  the  same  time  we  affectionately 
desire  that  there  may  be  a  care  to  avoid,  in 
coming  to  meeting,  that  hurry  by  which  the 
mind  is  in  danger  of  being  disqualified  for  the 
performance  of  true  worship,  and  for  partaking 
of  that  meat  which  endureth  unto  everlasting 
life,  which  is  often  mercifully  granted,  on  such 
occasions,  to  the  waiting  soul.  We  would  in 
much  Jove  apply  this  watchword  also  to  the 
attendance  of  our  Quarterly  and  Monthly 
Meetings  for  discipline.  They  are  a  provision 
which  we  believe  has  been  remarkably  blessed 
in  our  religious  Society  ;  but  the  benefit  may 
be  greatly  lessened  when  the  mind  is  not  de- 
tached from  worldly  cares,  and  when  the  facul- 
ties are  not  offered  to  the  service  of  the  Lord, 
in  the  fulfilment  of  the  duties  which  these  meet- 
ings bring  with  them. 

An  earthly  mind  shows  itself  in  various 
forms.  At  this  day  it  is  especially  obvious  in 
many  of  the  lawful  pursuits  of  trade  and  com- 
merce, but  it  is  by  no  means  excluded  from 
those  of  agriculture.  The  enemy  of  man's 
peace  knows  how  to  suit  his  baits  to  the  various 
circumstances  of  human  life.  Markets  and 
fairs  may  be  lawfully  frequented  for  the  pur- 
chase and  sale  of  produce,  but  they  have  their 
peculiar  snares  :  and  he  who  is  seeking  to  live 
as  a  consistent  Christian  will,  in  attending  them, 
endeavour,  as  far  as  practicable,  to  avoid  all 
those  places  of  resort,  and  that  association, 
which  endanger  the  maintenance  of  either  pure- 
ness,  temperance,  or  integrity.  And  with  re- 
gard to  other  modes  of  acquiring  a  livelihood, 
we  feel  concerned,  amid  the  multiplied  variety 
of  these  pursuits  in  the  present  day,  to  caution 
our  dear  Friends,  how  they  enter  into  engage- 
ments which  may  subject  them,  by  close  and 
frequent  intercourse,  to  the  influence  and  exam- 
ple of  individuals  or  bodies  of  men,  whose 


minds  are  not  under  the  regulating  influence  of 
the  truth ;  lest  thereby  a  worldly  standard 
should  be  substituted  for  that  true  tenderness  of 
conscience,  which  would  not  only  preserve  from 
injustice  in  dealing,  but  would  lead  us  in  all 
things,  to  do  unto  others  as  we  would  that  they 
should  do  unto  us. 

Nor  is  the  leavening  influence  to  which  we 
have  alluded,  confined  to  occupations  which 
are  entered  upon  with  a  view  to  gain  or  per- 
sonal advantage.  It  is  not  less  insinuating  or 
injurious  in  its  effects  on  those  who  engage  in 
affairs  of  a  public,  and  especially  of  a  political 
nature.  We  would  affectionately  recommend 
our  dear  friends  to  beware  of  entering  into  the 
spirit  of  party  politics,  and  when  they  may 
think  it  right  to  exercise  any  political  franchise 
which  they  may  possess,  to  be  on  their  guard 
that  it  be  done  in  a  temper  and  manner  befit- 
ting the  consistent  Christian. 

We  have  been  at  this  time  introduced  into 
much  concern  with  reference  to  the  well-known 
testimony  of  our  Religious  Society  against  the 
attendance  of  places  of  diversion.  Earnest 
have  been  our  desires,  that  Friends  everywhere, 
and  particularly  those  in  younger  life,  may  se- 
riously reflect  on  the  injury,  and  in  many 
instances,  the  moral  ruin  which  pursuits  of  this 
description  bring  with  them.  And  it  is  our 
conviction,  that  in  proportion  as  the  mind  is 
renewed  by  Divine  grace,  all  these  vain  amuse- 
ments will  be  felt  to  be  inconsistent  with  the 
restraints  of  the  Gospel,  and  incompatible  with 
that  quietness  and  peace  of  mind  which  are  the 
portion  of  the  watchful  Christian.  Our  atten- 
tion has  also  been  turned  to  the  increased  ex- 
posure of  our  young  Friends  to  the  temptations 
of  music;  which,  we  believe  to  be,  both  in  its 
acquisition  and  in  its  practice,  unfavourable  to 
the  health  of  the  soul.  Serious  is  the  waste  of 
time  to  those  who  give  themselves  up  to  it :  and 
what  account  can  they  render  of  those  precious 
hours,  which  might  otherwise  have  been  devo- 
ted to  the  glory  of  God  and  the  good  of  their 
neighbour.  It  does  not,  however,  merely  in- 
volve the  absorption  of  time;  it  not  unfrequent- 
ly  leads  into  unprofitable,  and  even  pernicious 
association,  and,  in  some  instances,  to  a  gene- 
ral indulgence  in  the  vain  amusements  of  the 
world. 

We  have,  in  usual  course,  received  accounts 
of  the  sufferings  of  our  members  in  Great  Brit- 
ain and  Ireland  in  support  of  our  testimony 
against  all  ecclesiastical  claims,  and  to  the 
freedom  of  Gospel  ministry.  The  amount  thus 
reported,  including  the  costs  and  charges  of 
distraint,  is  about  nine  thousand,  three  hundred 
pounds. 

Epistles  have  been  received  and  read  in  this 
meeting  from  our  dear  friends  in  Ireland,  and 
from  those  of  the  several  Yearly  Meetings  of 
Friends  in  North  America,  and  we  afresh  feel 
the  comfort  and  the  value  of  this  epistolary 
intercourse. 

We  continue  to  deplore  the  wide-spread  evils 
of  the  Slave-trade  and  of  Slavery.  They  have 
for  many  years  deeply  interested  the  feelings 
of  our  Religious  Society  ;  and  we  hear,  with 
sorrow  of  heart,  that  they  still  prevail  to  a  most 
affecting  extent.  We,  therefore,  again  press  it 
upon  our  beloved  friends  everywhere,  to  yield 
their  minds  to  sympathy  with  the  enslaved,  and 


to  a  deep  concern  for  the  enormities  of  the  traf- 
fic in  the  persons  of  men,  whether  on  the  coast 
of  Africa  or  elsewhere. 

Since  we  last  met,  much  solicitude  has  been 
felt  with  reference  to  the  threatened  hostilities 
between  this  country  and  the  United  States  of 
America.  We  cherish  the  fervent  hopo/ihat 
so  dreadful  a  calamity  will,  through  the  over- 
ruling mercy  of  the  Almighty,  be  averted.  Our 
testimony  against  all  wars  and  fightings  is  truly 
a  Christian  testimony.  We  rejoice  in  the  be- 
lief, that  a  correct  appreciation  of  the  peaceable 
principles  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ  is  spreading 
in  our  own  and  in  other  lands.  We  hail,  as  a 
symptom  of  this  enlightened  view,  many  in- 
stances of  later  years,  in  which  disputes  be- 
tween nations  have  been  settled  by  arbitration, 
and  not  by  a  recourse  to  the  anti-christian 
practice  of  war.  May  a  sense  of  the  wisdom 
and  true  policy  of  arbitration  increase,  until  it 
shall  become-the  ultimate  rule  for  the  determi- 
nation of  such  differences.  And  O !  that  all 
nations  that  take  upon  them  the  name  of  Christ, 
may  be  brought,  by  the  light  of  his  Spirit,  to 
see  that  in  having  recourse  to  arms  to  settle 
disputes,  and  in  gratifying  the  lust  of  conquest 
and  power,  they  give  occasion  for  his  holy 
name  to  be  blasphemed  by  Mahometans  and 
Pagans. 

And  now,  dear  Brethren  and  Sisters  every- 
where, we  desire  with  reverence  of  soul,  and 
with  thankfulness  to  our  Heavenly  Father,  to 
acknowledge  that  he  has  heard  our  prayer, 
and  not  turned  away  his  mercy  from  us.  His 
love  has  been  shed  abroad  amongst  us  from 
one  time  to  another,  in  which  love  we  have  en- 
joyed some  sense  of  the  blessed  fellowship  of 
the  Spirit.  May  every  one  of  us  henceforward 
live  unto  Christ,  and  walk  in  love,  as  he  also 
hath  loved  us,  and  hath  given  himself  for  us, 
an  offering,  and  a  sacrifice  to  God  for  a  sweet 
smelling  savour. 

Signed,  in  and  on  behalf  of  the  meeting,  by 
Geokge  Stacey, 
Clerk  to  the  meeting  this  year. 

Terrible  Steamboat  Collision  on  the  St. 
Lawrence — Loss  of  Life! — A  letter  to  the 
New  York  Tribune,  dated  Lake  Champlain, 
July  31st,  says  :  "  Last  Wednesday  evening, 
July  29th,  we  led  Quebec  at  7  o'clock,  in  the 
steamboat  Quebec,  for  Montreal.  At  12  o'clock 
at  night,  as  we  were  approaching  the  wharf  at 
Three  Rivers,  the  Rowland  Hill,  a  steamer 
coming  down  from  Montreal,  and  racing  most 
furiously  with  another  boat,  was  brought  into 
collision  with  the  Quebec.  1  was  aroused  from 
a  sound  sleep  in  my  state-room,  by  the  crash 
of  the  two  boats,  and,  looking  out  of  the  w  in- 
dow, saw  the  Rowland  Hill  with  her  wheel- 
house  and  wheel  entirely  carried  away,  lying 
nearly  upon  her  side,  and  drifting  on  the  cur- 
rent by  us.  The  violence  of  the  collision  may 
be  inferred  froin  the  fact  that  a  solid  iron  shaft, 
eighteen  inches  in  diameter,  was  broken  off, 
and  the  fragment  of  the  shaft,  with  the  wheel 
attached,  was  left  upon  the  bows  of  our  boat. 
The  water  was  covered  with  fragments  of  the 
wreck,  and  here  and  there  could  be  seen  strug- 
gling in  the  stream,  the  heads  and  arms  of 
those,  w  ho,  by  the  shock,  had  been  thrown 
from  the  boat,  or  in  their  terror  had  leaped 
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overboard.  The  air  was  filled  with  confused 
outcries  in  French  and  English  ;  and  most  ap- 
palling shrieks  were  uttered  by  those  in  the 
water  and  those  who  were  striving  to  extricate 
themselves  from  the  sinking  boat.  The  wreck 
drifted  rapidly  away  upon  the  broad  current  of 
the  St.  Lawrence,  and  was  soon  so  lost  in  the 
gloom  of  night,  that  nothing  could  be  seen  but 
the  lights  which  were  suspended  around  it. 
There  was  not  a  breath  of  air  moving — the 
stillness  of  midnight  was  around  us ;  except  as 
we  heard  from  the  distant  boat,  and  from  those 
perishing  in  the  waves,  such  shrieks,  as  having 
been  once  heard  can  never  be  forgotten.  The 
captain  of  the  Quebec,  apprehensive  that  we 
might  have  received  some  fatal  injury,  and 
might  be  in  a  sinking  condition,  considered  it 
necessary  to  examine  his  own  boat  before  he 
proceeded  to  the  assistance  of  the  other.  At 
length,  however,  we  arrived  at  her  side,  while 
boats  were  put  off  from  the  steamer,  and  one  or 
two  had  arrived  from  the  shore,  to  search  for 
those  who  were  struggling  in  the  stream.  We 
found  the  Rowland  Hill  lying  upon  her  side, 
sunk  in  about  ten  feet  of  water,  upon  a  bar 
upon  which  she  had  providentially  drilted.  Had 
she  sunk  a  few  moments  sooner  or  a  few  mo- 
ments later,  she  would  have  gone  down  into 
ten  fathoms  water,  and  few  could  have  been 
saved.  The  part  out  of  the  water  was  cover- 
ed with  the  passengers  and  crew. 

There  were,  in  addition  to  many  cabin  pas- 
sengers, a  large  number  of  French  Canadians, 
and  some  Indian  families,  and,  as  immense  vol- 
umes of  smoke  began  to  roll  from  the  wreck, 
and  the  terrible  cry  of  '  fire'  rang  through  the 
air,  there  ensued  a  scene  of  terror  and  of  up- 
roar, which  is  indescribable  and  unimaginable. 
1  For  the  love  of  God,  throw  us  some  axes  f 
'come  with  your  buckets,'  '  we  are  all  on  fire,' 
were  exclamations  which  were  heard  rising 
above  the  clamor  and  the  vociferation  of  the 
multitude  of  Canadians.  And  then  the  report 
ran  through  the  Quebec  that  we  were  also 
aground,  and  could  not  escape  from  the  burn- 
ing wreck  at  our  side.  There  were  several 
gentleman  from  Boston  and  New  York,  travel- 
ling in  company,  and  all  of  us  had  ladies  under 
our  protection.  Apprehensive  that  we  should 
be  under  the  necessity  of  taking  a  settee  and 
casting  ourselves  into  the  river,  we  did  not  dare 
to  run  the  risk  of  being  separated  from  our  la- 
dies in  so  terrible  an  emergency ;  and  conse- 
quently had  to  watch  the  progress  of  the  fire, 
without  any  efforts  for  its  extinguishment.  Vast 
billows  of  black  smoke  rolled  up,  as  holes  were 
cut  through  the  deck,  and  though  not  one  of 
our  ladies  uttered  an  exclamation  of  fear,  there 
was  not  one  of  the  party  whose  heart  did  not 
throb  and  whose  cheek  was  not  pale.  To  our 
infinite  relief  we  soon  saw  the  fire  subdued. 
The  passengers  were  in  the  meantime  removed 
from  the  wreck.  The  steamboat  Lord  Syden- 
ham, with  which  the  Rowland  Hill  was  racing, 
soon  came  along,  and  assisted  in  the  rescue. 
We  remained  by  the  wreck  until  the  morning  ; 
and  then  went  on  our  way  to  Montreal,  taking 
with  us  many  of  those  who  had  been  saved. 
The  Lord  Sydenham  took  others  to  Quebec, 
and  many  remained  at  the  village  called  Three 
Rivers.  Two  were  found  crushed  to  dealh  by 
the  collision,  and  it  is  supposed  that  many  were 


drowned,  but  it  is  not  known  how  many.  Five 
only  were  rescued  by  the  boats  from  the  water. 
Most  of  the  baggage  was  saved,  though  several 
lost  every  thing,  escaping  only  with  their  night 
dress." 
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"  Nuntuclcet  Sufferers. — The  collections  in 
New  York  for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers  by  the 
great  fire  at  Nantucket,  amount  to  about  $8000, 
and  will  be  increased,  probably  to  $9000  or 
$10,000.  When  the  great  fire  occurred  at 
Fall  River,  Mass.,  the  people  of  Nantucket  sent 
them  relief  to  the  very  liberal  amount  of  $5000. 
On  the  present  occasion  the  Fall  River  people, 
although  their  own  calamity  is  so  recent,  for- 
warded to  Nantucket  $  1200  in  cash,  and  pro- 
visions, &c,  sufficient  to  increase  the  amount 
to  $4000.  '  He  that  waterelh,  shall  be  water- 
ed also  himself.' " 

If  no  general  collection  is  made  in  Philadel- 
phia for  the  aid  of  the  sufferers,  ought  not 
Friends  to  ascertain  whether  any  of  their  own 
brotherhood  are  deprived  of  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence, and  according  to  their  needs,  send 
them  prompt  assistance  ? 

The  Exeter  News  Letter  has  a  letter  from  a 
correspondent  who  was  at  Nantucket  during 
the  recent  conflagration,  which  gives  a  vivid 
account  of  that  disastrous  catastrophe  : 

"  Along  the  path  of  the  flames  were  stored 
many  thousand  barrels  of  oil,  and  tons  of  sper- 
maceti. The  casks  were  burned  through,  and 
the  liquid  ran  down  the  streets,  converting  them 
into  perfect  rivers  of  fire,  driving  the  appalled 
inhabitants  before  it,  and  washing  the  buildings 
that  lined  the  ways  with  burning  waves.  So 
rapid  was  its  approach  to  some  points,  that 
men  had  barely  time  to  escape,  and  even  two 
fire  engines  were  left  a  prey  to  the  element. 
It  ran  out  upon  the  water  in  the  harbour,  still 
blazing,  and  resembled,  in  its  thousand  flashes 
and  spires  of  light,  a  gorgeous  palace  of  gold 
amid  the  sea.  The  country  about  was  as  light 
as  at  noon.  For  hours  the  town  was  a  lake  of 
fire ;  the  moon  looked  bloody,  and  the  sky 
glared  above,  while  the  noise  of  the  flames  was 
like  the  roar  of  the  ocean,  and  the  explosions, 
in  blowing  up  the  houses,  like  the  tempest- 
bursts  of  thunder. 

"  It  was  morning  before  the  progress  of  des- 
truction was  checked,  but  many,  who  saw  the 
sun  go  down  in  affluence,  had  been  reduced, 
ere  its  rising,  to  poverty  and  destitution. 

"  Numerous  were  the  thrilling  incidents  that 
occurred  during  the  hours  of  that  night.  A 
part  of  the  officers  and  crew  of  a  Revenue 
Cutter  lying  in  the  harbour,  came  ashore  and 
rendered  valuable  assistance.  At  one  time, 
just  as  a  store  was  blown  up,  they  lost  sight 
of  their  commander,  and  it  was  feared  he  was 
killed.  Several  minutes  of  intense  anxiety 
passed,  but  at  length  he  was  found  unharmed, 
and  so  great  was  the  joy  of  the  seamen,  that 
they  opened  their  arms,  and  received  him  with 
repeated  embraces. 

"Two  ladies, strangers  in  the  town, not  know- 


ing whither  to  go,  fled  to  one  of  the  wharves 
for  safety.  In  a  brief  period,  every  building 
near  the  head  of  the  wharf  was  on  fire.  The 
burning  oil  poured  into  the  docks,  and  they 
were  nearly  hemmed  in  by  flames;  the  wharf 
was  supported  by  wooden  spiles,  and  in  mo- 
mentary  danger. — In  this  frightful  situation, 
they  remained  more  than  an  hour,  but  were 
finally  discovered  by  a  boat  from  the  Cutter, 
and  released  from  their  distressing  position. 

"  The  fire-  among  the  ruins,  on  the  second 
night,  lit  up  the  sky,  throwing  a  wild  glare 
over  the  remainder  of  the  town." 


MATHEMATICAL  AND  CLASSICAL  SCHOOL. 

Charles  J.  Allen  proposes  to  open  on  tbe  1st  of  next 
month,  at  No.  322  Market  Street,  above  Ninth,  a  Ma- 
thematical and  Classical  School  for  Boys, 

Being  fully  convinced  that  small  schools  possess 
many  important  advantages  over  larger  seminaries,  he 
intends  so  to  limit  the  number  of  his  scholars  that  he 
may  give  all  the  literary  instruction  himself,  and  be- 
stow upon  each  pupil  a  large  share  of  individual  atten- 
tion. 

Penmanship  and  Drawing  will  be  taught  by  regular 
teachers  of  those  branches. 

Price  of  tuition  $35  per  term  of  five  months.  Draw- 
ing $5  extra. 

Circulars  containing  further  particulars  may  be  had 
at  the  office  of  "  The  Friend,"  or  of  C.  J.  A.  at  his 
residence  No.  146  Pine  Street. 

Philada.,  Eighth  mo.  10th,  1846. 


Died,  on  the  11th  of  Sixth  month  last,  in  the  64th 
year  of  her  age,  Anna,  wife  of  Henry  Warrington,  a 
member  and  elder  of  Westfield  Meeting,  New  Jersey. 
During  her  protracted  illness,  she  was  at  times  under 
depression  and  discouragement,  and  would  exclaim, 
"  I  am  a  poor  worm  of  the  dust ;  a  poor  helpless  crea- 
ture. Oh  !  that  I  had  wings  like  a  dove,  then  would  I  I 
flee  away  and  be  at  rest."  But  there  were  seasons 
when,  as  she  remarked,  her  Heavenly  Father  had  con- 
descended to  hand  her  bread  in  secret,  whereby  sha 
had  been  refreshed ;  "  For  which,  and  all  his  mercies," 
she  said,  "  I  desire  to  be  thankful.  He  has  been  a  kind 
and  good  Father  to  me,  and  brought  me  through  many 
trials  and  afflictions ;  and  I  crave  his  protection  to  the 
end." — The  day  previous  to  her  decease  she  spoke  as 
follows  :  "  I  have  a  dear  husband  and  children,  but  I 
can  give  them  all  up,  and  every  thing  else  in  this 
world ;  so  that  when  this  frail,  suffering  tabernacle  is 
dissolved,  my  soul  may  rest  with  my  Heavenly  Father, 
there  to  sing  his  praises  forever." — Being  in  great  ho- 
dily  distress  she  repeatedly  petitioned  that  the  worki  « 
might  be  cut  short  in  righteousness ;  which  was  merci- 


fully granted.    For  a  short  time  before  her  departure  .j 
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she  lay  still  and  quiet;  and  expired  without  much  ap. 

•il- 


parent  suffering. — Thus  terminated  the  earthly  pil- 
grimage of  one  whose  course  through  life  was  marked 
by  humility  and  patient  submission  to  the  varied  allot-  fci 
ments  of  Divine  Providence  ;  who  sought  not  the  praise 
of  men,  but  assiduously  endeavoured  to  be  found  faith, 
ful  over  a  few  things  committed  to  her  trust;  affording 
a  well-grounded  hope,  that  through  unbounded  good- 
ness and  mercy,  she  has  received  at  last  the  welcome 
sentence  of"  Well  done  thou  good  and  faithful  servant, 
thou  bast  been  faithful  over  a  few  things,  I  will  make 
thee  ruler  over  many  things,  enter  thou  into  the  joy  of 
thy  Lord." 

 ,  at  Concord,  Delaware  county,  Pa.,  on  the  12th 

of  Seventh  month  last,  George  W.  Trimble,  in  his 
26th  year.  His  illness  was  protracted,  and  as  is  usual 
with  pulmonary  disease,  at  times  affording  hope  of  re- 
covery ;  but  he  was  favoured  to  view  it  as  a  message  to 
prepare  for  death,  and  hence  he  sought  retirement,  and 
was  often  engaged  in  desire  that  when  the  pale  mes- 
senger should  call  for  him,  he  might  be  ready  to  meet 
his  Judge;  expressing  at  various-times  his  resignation 
to  the  will  of  his  Heavenly  Father. 
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Grahame's  Colonial  History. 

(Continued  from  page  .170.) 
PURITAN  MAGNANIMITY. 

It  was  Colonel — or  Captain  Church,  as  he 
was  then  called, — who  brought  this  cruel  war 
to  a  termination,  by  the  death  of  Philip.  The 
captain,  though  a  relentless  bigot  and  uncom- 
promising believer  in  the  righteousness  of  this 
work  of  extermination,  was  not  the  worst  man 
of  his  generation.  In  this  brutal  conflict,  it  is 
true,  he  could  pour  out  the  blood  of  his  feeble 
foe  without  compunction,  but  if  an  Indian  yield- 
ed" upon  stipulations,  he  held  himself  bound  to 
fulfil  them  in  good  faith.  This  is  recorded  by 
his  biographers  as  worthy  of  remembrance. 
And  truly,  in  that  community,  it  was  a  virtue 
which  gave  him  an  honourable  distinction,  and 
it  has  in  some  degree  thrown  into  the  shade 
the  exceptionable  features  of  his  character.  He 
could  indignantly  complain  of  the  base  violation 
by  his  government  of  solemn  promises  made 
by  him  to  Indian  captives,  yet,  having  repeat- 
edly experienced  their  want  of  faith,  he  could 
deliver  new  captives,  who  had  surrendered  con- 
ditionally, to  the  same  faithless  men,  again  to 
see  those  conditions  disregarded.  He  was  un- 
pitying  and  revengeful,  and  could  even  descend 
to  wreak  his  vengeance  upon  the  dead  body  of 
the  brave  chieftain  who  had  so  long  survived 
the  efforts  of  the  United  Colonies  for  his  de- 
struction. 

We  have  the  narrative  of  his  son  for  this 
fact,  taken  from  the  captain's  own  notes,  and 
formally  confirmed  by  him  in  his  old  age  in 
terms  which  prove  that  he  still  considered  as 
meritorious  a  deed  which  fixes  a  dark  stain 
upon  his  reputation. 

"  Having  placed  what  men  he  had,  he  took 
Ma  jor  Sand  ford  by  the  hand  and  said,  '  Sir,  I 
have  so  placed  them  that  it  is  scarce  possible 
Philip  should  escape  them.'  "  This  was  before 
day-break.  A  number  of  men  in  ambush  were 
placed  in  pairs,  consisting  of  a  white  man  and 
an  Indian.  Captain  Golding's  company  then 
approached  the  camp  of  Philip  and  fired  "  be- 
fore the  Indians  had  time  to  rise  from  their 
sleep,  and  so  overshot  them.  But  their  shelter 
was  open  on  that  side  next  the  swamp,  built  so 
on  purpose  for  the  convenience  of  flight  on 
occasion.    They  were  soon  in  the  swamp,  and 


Philip  the  foremost;  who  starting  at  the  first 
gun,  threw  his  petunk  and  powder-horn  over 
his  head,  catched  up  his  gun,  and  ran  as  fast 
as  he  could  scamper,  without  any  more  clothes 
than  his  small  breeches  and  stockings,  and  ran 
directly  on  two  of  Captain  Church's  ambush. 
They  let  him  come  fair  within  shot,  and  the 
Englishman's  gun  missing  fire,  he  bid  the  In- 
dian fire  away,  and  he  did  so  to  purpose, — sent 
one  musk'.  t  bullet  through  his  heart,  and  an- 
other not  above  two  inches  from  it ;  he  lell 
upon  his  face  in  the  mud  and  water,  with  his 
gun  under  him. 

"The  man  that  had  shot  down  Philip,  ran 
with  all  speed  to  Captain  Church,  and  informed 
him  of  his  exploit,  who  commanded  him  to  be 
silent  about  it,  and  let  no  man  more  know  it, 
until  they  had  drove  the  swamp  clean  ;  but 
when  they  had  drove  the  swamp  through,  and 
found  the  enemy  had  escaped,  or  at  least  the 
most  of  them,  and  the  sun  now  up,  and  so  the 
dew  gone,  that  they  could  not  easily  track 
them,  the  whole  company  met  together  at  the 
place  where  the  enemies  night  shelter  was  ;  and 
then  Captain  Church  gave  them  the  news  of 
Philip's  death  ;  upon  which  the  whole  army 
gave  three  loud  huzzas.  Captain  Church  or- 
dered his  body  to  be  pulled  out  of  the  mire  on 
to  the  upland.  So  some  of  Captain  Church's 
Indians  took  hold  of  him,  and  drew  him  through 
the  mud  to  the  upland ;  and  a  doleful,  great, 
naked,  dirty  breast  he  looked  like.  Captain 
Church  then  said,  that  forasmuch  as  he  had 
caused  many  an  Englishman's  body  to  be  un- 
buried,  and  to  rot  above  ground,  that  not  one 
of  his  bones  should  be  buried.  And  calling 
his  old  Indian  executioner,  bid  him  behead  and 
quarter  him  ;  accordingly  he  came  with  his 
hatchet  and  stood  over  him,  but  before  he 
struck  he  made  a  small  speech,  directing  it  to 
Philip."  The  speech  of  the  captain's  execu- 
tioner however  agreeable  to  Church  and  his 
men,  is  not  fit  to  be  repeated  ;  but  having  con- 
cluded it,  he  "  went  to  work,  and  did  as  he  was 
ordered.  Philip  having  one  very  remarkable 
hand,  being  much  scarred,  occasioned  by  the 
splitting  of  a  pistol  in  it  formerly,  Capt.  Church 
gave  the  head  and  that  hand  to  Alderman,  the 
Indian  who  shot  him,  to  shew  to  such  gentle- 
men as  would  bestow  gratuities  upon  him  ;  and 
accordingly  he  got  many  a  penny  by  it." 

Such  is  the  account  given  by  Church  him- 
self  of  the  death  of  Philip.  Increase  Mather 
did  not  keep  silence  on  the  joyful  occasion.  He 
exclaimed  triumphantly,  that  the  English  did 
not  "  cease  crying  to  the  Lord  against  Philip, 
until  they  had  prayed  the  bullet  into  his  heart." 
"  This  woe  was  brought  upon  him  that  spoyled 
when  he  was  not  spoyled.  And  in  that  very 
place  where  he  first  contrived  and  began  his 
mischief,  was  he  taken  and  destroyed,  and 
there  was  he,  (like  as  A  gag  was  hewed  in  pieces 


before  the  Lord)  cut  into  four  quarters,  and  is 
now  hanged  up  as  a  monument  of  revenging 
justice;  his  head  being  cut  off  and  carried 
away  to  Plimouth;  his  hands  were  brought  to 
Boston.  So  let  all  thine  enemies  perish,  O 
Lord !" 

"  But,"  says  Cotton  Mather,  "  the  stunning- 
est  wound  of  all  given  to  the  [Indians,]  was, 
when  by  a  contrivance  of  the  English,  near 
four  hundred  of  them  were,  on  September  6th, 
1676,  surprised  at  the  house  of  Major  Wal- 
dren,  in  Quecheco ;  whereof  one  half,  who 
were  found  acccssors  to  the  late  rebellion,  were 
sold  for  slaves ;  the  rest  were  dismissed  unto 
their  own  places." 

Unless, — Cotton  might  have  added, — "their 
own  places"  happened  to  be  within  the  limits 
claimed  by  the  colony.  All  Philip's  domain 
was  now  annexed,  by  right  of  conquest.  His 
ancient  seat,  Mount  Hope,  was,  together  with 
Showamitt  and  Pocasset,  offered  to  the  highest 
bidder.  All  Indians  found  within  colonial 
limits,  "  after  the  Lst  of  Deer.,"  were  ordered, 
by  the  government  of  Plymouth,  to  be  seized 
by  the  constables  and  sold  for  the  public 
benefit. 

This  law  probably  had  reference  to  Indians 
of  tribes  which  had  been  engaged  in  hostilities 
against  ihe  colonies.  "Those  who  had  re- 
mained friendly,  or  who  had  finally  assisted  the 
English,  were  left  in  possession  of  their  lands." 

The  court  proceeded  to  dispose  of  the  priso- 
ners taken  in  the  war.  "  All,"  says  Baylies, 
"  who  were  proved  to  have  been  concerned  in 
the  death  of  an  Englishman,  or  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  property,  were  put  to  death.  Many  of 
the  others  were  sold  as  slaves,  and  most  of 
them  were  transported  to  Bermuda."  Governor 
Hutchinson  says,  that  "  a  great  many  of  the 
chiefs  were  executed  at  Boston  and  Plymouth, 
and  most  of  the  rest  were  sold,  and  shipped  off 
for  slaves  to  Bermudas  and  other  parts." 

Among  the  chiefs,  two  especially  distinguish- 
ed, were  put  to  death  under  peculiarly  aggra- 
vating circumstances.  They  were  Annawon 
and  Tispaquin.  Both  had  surrendered  to 
Church,  who  gave  them  reason  to  believe  that 
their  lives  would  be  spared.  His  assurances 
were  made  in  good  faith.  The  capture  of  An- 
nawon,— a  man  of  great  courage, — was  a  re- 
markable exemplification  of  the  awe  with 
which  the  presence  of  the  civilized  man  still 
filled  the  breast  of  the  savage.  Had  that  influ- 
ence been  exercised  for  good,  how  different 
would  have  been  the  history  of  New  England  ! 

Church  had  divided  his  forces  into  small 
companies,  the  more  effectually  to  scour  the 
country.  He  had  with  him  but  one  English- 
man and  five  Indians  when  he  received  intelli- 
gence of  the  position  of  Annawon's  camp.  To 
wait  for  his  comrades  might  be  to  miss  the 
chance  of  surprising  the  old  Indian  ;  for  he, 
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poor  fellow,  hunted  like  a  deer  through  the  for- 
est, was  continually  shifting  his  lair.  Church, 
who  had  a  superstitious  belief  that  he  was  di- 
vinely "  spirited  for  that  work,"  and  that  no 
harm  could  befal  him,  inclined  to  the  enterprise, 
but  first  consulted  his  men. '  They  replied 
"  that  they  were  always  ready  to  obey  his 
commands,  but  that  they  knew  this  Captain 
Annawon  to  be  a  great  soldier,  that  he  had 
been  a  valiant  captain  under  Ossamequin,  Phi- 
lip's father,  and  that  he  had  been  Philip's  chief 
captain  during  this  war,  that  he  was  a  very 
subtle  man,  and  of  great  resolution,  and  had 
often  said  that  he  would  never  be  taken  alive 
by  the  English.  And  moreover,  that  they 
knew  the  men  that  were  with  him  were  some 
of  Philip's  chief  soldiers;  they  therefore  feared 
the  practicability  of  making  the  attempt  with 
so  small  a  handful  of  assistants  as  were  now 
with  him,  and  that  it  would  now  be  a  pity  after 
all  the  great  things  he  had  done,  that  his  life 
should  be  thrown  away  at  last." 

Nevertheless  it  was  decided  to  make  the 
attempt.  They  moved  in  the  direction  indi- 
cated, till  within  the  supposed  range  of  Anna- 
won's  scouts.  There  they  halted  till  night-fall. 
"It  being  now  dark,"  says  Baylies,  "they 
again  moved  forward  with  caution  and  in  silence, 
being  in  close  order.  A  slight  noise  broke  the 
stillness.  Church  instantly  ordered  his  men 
to  halt ;  the  noise  was  heard  more  distinctly  : — 
they  now  knew  that  they  were  near  the  spot. 
Church  taking  two  of  his  Indians,  crept  softly 
to  the  brink  of  a  high  rock,  and  shrouded  by 
the  darkness  looked  over.  The  stout  heart  of 
this  bold  captain  almost  sunk  within  him,  as  he 
became  sensible  of  all  the  dangers  of  his  situa- 
tion. A  small  hill  rising  like  an  island  from 
the  swamp  by  which  it  was  completely  sur- 
rounded, and  which  at  certain  seasons'  was 
filled  with  wafer,  was  surmounted  by  the  rock, 
which  rose  to  a  great  height,  in  which  there 
was  a  vast  angular  cavity  opening  in  one  direc- 
tion towards  the  swamp,  but  enclosed  on  every 
other  quarter  by  the  steep  sides  of  the  rock. 
By  the  light  of  the  fires  which  gleamed  through 
the  darkness  of  the  swamp,  he  discovered  three 
companies  of  Indians  seated  near  each  other. 
A  huge  tree  which  had  been  felled,  lay  across 
the  opening,  against  which  bushes  had  been 
placed  upright,  which  formed  a  slight  shelter, 
behind  which,  Annawon,  his  son,  and  some  of 
his  principal  chiefs,  were  lying  on  the  ground  ; 
their  guns  rested  against  a  crotched  stick  which 
had  been  set  up  within  the  cavity,  and  were 
covered  with  mats  to  -secure  them  from  the 
damp  and  the  dew.  Without  were  large  fires, 
at  which  some  were  preparing  supper.  So 
steep  was  the  rock  on  the  side  where  Church 
was  placed,  that  he  saw  it  was  impossible  to 
descend  unless  by  grasping  the  bushes  and  roots 
which  grew  in  the  clefts,  and  by  these  means 
gradually  to  lower  himself  into  the  den.  He 
apprehended  at  once  that  should  he  be  disco- 
vered while  descending,  his  life  would  be  lost, 
and  the  distance  was  too  great  to  leap.  He 
moved  back  softly  to  his  guide,  and  inquired  of 
him  whether  it  would  be  possible  to  effect  an 
approach  on.  that  side  of  the  rock  which  opened 
to  the  swamp  ;  the  old  man  told  him  truly  that 
an  approach  in  that  direction  would  be  attended 
with  great  danger."    "  Church  took  his  final 


resolution ;  he  directed  his  guide  and  his  daugh- 
ter, keeping  their  baskets  on  their  backs,  to 
descend  ;  when  the  noise  of  their  pounding 
ceased  they  were  to  stop,  when  it  was  resumed 
they  were  again  to  move ;  this  side  of  the  rock 
was  shaded  from  the  fires.  Behind  the  old 
man,  and  grasping  a  tomahawk  in  one  hand, 
he  placed  himself;  one  of  his  followers  was  be- 
hind the  girl.  He  hoped  to  effect  the  descent 
undiscovered,  but  if  the  old  man  and  the  girl 
were  discovered,  he  still  hoped  that  he  and  his 
followers  might  remain  concealed  in  the  deeper 
darkness  of  their  shadow,  enlarged  as  they 
would  be  by  their  baskets  ;  in  this  manner,  sup- 
porting themselves  by  the  roots  and  vines, 
which  grew  in  the  clefts,  they  effected  their 
descent  undiscovered,  and  Church  leaping  over 
the  head  of  young  Annawon,  who  shrunk 
within  his  blanket  in  utter  fright,  stood  in  the 
midst  of  the  savages  unharmed  and  triumphant. 
Old  Annawon,  starting  from  his  recumbent 
posture,  only  uttered  a  single  exclamation,  (in 
English,  1  am  taken,)  and  fell  back  in  despair 
and  in  silence."  "  All  Annawon's  company 
quietly  surrendered  their  arms."  "  Church  and 
his  comrades  had  now  been  without  sleep  thirty- 
six  hours,  and  so  weary  was  he,  that  he  pro- 
mised his  men  that  they  should  sleep  through 
the  night,  if  they  would  watch  two  hours  while 
he  slept,  but  he  sought  repose  in  vain.  The 
men  soon  fell  into  a  deep  sleep,  and  his  enemies 
were  slumbering  around  him  ;  he  now  observed 
with  some  alarm  that  Annawon  was  also 
awake,  and  he  watched  him  in  silence  for  more 
than  an  hour;  at  length  Annawon  arose,  threw 
oif  his  blanket,  and  walked  out  of  sight  and 
hearing ;  the  suspicions  of  Church  were  now 
roused  ;"  he  was  apprehensive  that  the  chief 
might  make  some  desperate  attempt,  but  at 
length,  by  the  light  of  the  moon,  he  perceived 
with  much  satisfaction  that  Annawon  was 
returning;  approaching  Church,  he  fell  on  his 
knees,  and  addressed  him  in  plain  English,  in 
these  words:  'Great  captain,  you  have  killed 
Philip,  and  conquered  his  country,  for.  I  believe 
that  I  and  my  company  are  the  last  that  war 
against  the  English  ;  so  suppose  the  war  is 
ended  by  your  means ;  and  therefore  these 
things  belong  to  you.'  He  then  presented  him 
with  three  belts  of  wampum  curiously  wrought 
and  edged  with  red  hair,  to  one  of  which  was 
appended  a  star  ;  two  horns  of  glazed  powder, 
and  a  red  cloth  blanket ;  these  he  said  were 
Philip's  regalia,  in  which  he  appeared  whenever 
he  sat  in  state." 

For  the  capture  of  Annawon  "Church  re- 
ceived the  thanks  of  the  General  Court  of  Ply- 
mouth, and  nothing  else.  And  he  had  also  the 
mortification  to  find  all  his  entreaties  and  pray- 
ers for  the  life  of  Annawon  utterly  disregarded, 
and  this  unfortunate  chief  was  beheaded  at 
Plymouth." 

The  wife  and  children  of  Tispaquin  were 
taken  by  Church  and  a  message  communicated 
to  him,  that  if  he  would  surrender,  his  life 
should  be  spared,  and  he  be  suffered  to  remain 
in  the  colony.  A  day  or  two  after,  trusting  to 
these  assurances,  he  surrendered  himself. 

"The  government,"  adds  Baylies,  "basely 
violated  the  English  faith-  which  had  been 
pledged  by  Church,  and  Tispaquin  shared  the  fate 
of  Annawon,  being  executed  at  the  same  time." 


Upon  such  transactions  as  these  Grahame 
can  cooly  remark,  in  substance,  as  before 
stated,  "  that  the  treachery  of  the  Indians  had 
been  so  gross  and  unprovoked,  and  their  out- 
rages so  atrocious  and  unpardonable,  that  some 
of  the  chiefs  were  tried  and  executed  ;  and  a 
number  of  their  followers  transported  to  the 
West  Indies,  and  sold  as  slaves." 

Capt.  Church  does  not  seem  to  have  pleased 
Grahame  so  well  as  Standish.  "  The  military 
operations  of  the  colonists  in  these  campaigns 
were  thought,"  says  he,  "  and  perhaps  justly, 
to  disclose  less  skill  and  conduct  than  had  been 
displayed  in  the  Pequod  war."  Church  was 
not  in  favour  at  Plymouth  ;  he  reproached  her 
too  freely  for  her  want  of  faith.  To  be  out  of 
favour  at  Plymouth  was  not  the  way  to  be  in 
favour  with  Grahame. 

The  last  captive  taken  by  Church,  on  being 
asked  his  name,  replied  Conscience.  *M  Con- 
science !"  said  the  captain ;  "  then  the  war  is 
over  ;  for  that  was  what  they  were  searching 
for,  it  being  much  wanted." 

We  are  not  indebted  to  Grahame  for  this 
anecdote,  but  to  Baylies — a  New  England  his- 
torian. The  best  New  England  writers  of  the 
present  day  manifest  no  such  disposition  as 
Grahame,  to  excuse  or  pass  unnoticed  some  of 
the  grossest  errors  of  their  predecessors.  There 
is  a  lesson  contained  in  them  by  which  they 
are  willing  this  generation  should  profit. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Examples  of  the  Divisibility  of  Gold  in  Manu- 
factures. 

The  costliness  and  the  briliant  hue  of  Gold 
are  not  the  only  circumstances  which  give  to 
that  metal  a  prominent  claim  to  our  notice ; 
— the  extraordinary  degree  of  thinness  to 
which  it  may  be  brought  by  mechanical  means 
is  as  instructive  as  it  is  interesting,  since  it  af- 
fords us  abundant  proof  of  the  limited  extent 
of  the  powers  of  the  eye  when  unaided  by  other 
testimony.  The  paper  on  which  this  article  is 
printed  is  of  that  substance  that  an  addition  of 
two  or  three  sheets  would  scarcely  be  percepti- 
ble in  the  thickness  of  a  quire.  But  what  shall 
we  say  of  a  film  of  gold,  perfect  in  all  its  parts, 
which  is  not  a  hundredth,  and  perhaps  not  a 
five-hundredth  part  so  thick  as  a  sheet  of  pa- 
per 1  Are  we  to  doubt  the  existence  of  such, 
because  the  eye  cannot  measure  such  extraor- 
dinary minuteness  ?  If  we  did,  we  should  be 
in  error,  as  we  are  about  to  show. 

The  most  numerous  purposes  for  which 
gold  is  employed  are  certainly  of  a  decorative 
character,  such  as  will  please  the  eye  :  the  use 
of  it  for  coin  may  be  partly  attributed  to  the 
large  value  which  may  be  contained  in  a  small 
space,  and  partly  to  the  unalterable  nature  of 
the  metal  by  wear  and  tear,  and  exposure  to 
the  atmosphere ;  but  the  surpassing  lustre 
which  it  presents  to  the  eye  is  its  chief  excel- 
lence in  ornamental  matters.  Now,  provided 
this  lustre  is  presented,  it  matters  not,  so  far 
as  the  eye  is  concerned,  what  is  the  thickness 
of  the  gold  which  is  presented  to  it,  since  the 
surface  is  all  with  which  the  eye  is  cognizant ;  if 
an  article  which  is  gilt  present  the  required  gold- 
en effect,  it  is  of  no  consequence  to  the  eye 
which  regards  it,  whether  the  film  or  coating 
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of  gold  be  one-tenth  or  one-millionth  of  an  inch 
in  thickness.  Hence  the  important  question 
occurs  to  the  manufacturer,  "To  what  degree 
of  thinness  may  gold  be  reduced  without  im- 
pairing its  lustre  and  beauty  T"  On  the  an- 
swer to  this  question  mainly  depend  the  prices 
of  all  oui  gilt  articles  of  manufacture  ;  and 
the  circumstance  that  such  articles  are  pro- 
ducable  at  a  low  rate  shows  that  the  coating 
of  real  gold  with  which  they  are  covered  must 
be  exceedingly  thin.  An  ounce  of  gold  may 
be  beaten  out  to  such  a  size  that  it  would  cover 
the  entire  floor  of  an  apartment  sixteen  feet  by 
twelve ;  and  as  we  might  thus  get,  what  we 
may  term  a  carpet  of  solid  gold,  for  four  or 
five  pounds,  it  will  furnish  us  with  some  proof 
of  the  extreme  thinness  to  which  it  is  reduced. 

Let  us  take  three  familiar  articles — a  gilt 
button,  a  gilt  picture-frame,  and  a  piece  of 
gold-lace,  as  examples  of  the  thinness  to  which 
gold  may  be  reduced. 

Gilt  buttons  are  made  of  a  mixture  of  cop- 
per and  zinc,  and  are  brought  to  the  proper 
form  by  a  very  ingenious  process.  When  they 
are  about  to  be  gilt,  they  are  dipped  into  nitric 
acid,  to  cleanse  them  ;  after  which  they  are 
burnished  with  a  hard  black  stone,  to  remove 
all  irregularities  of  surface.  The  process  of 
quicking  is  then  carried  on,  which  consists  in 
putting  them  into  a  vessel  with  mercury  and 
nitric  acid  ;  by  frequent  shaking  and  stirring, 
the  mercury  attaches  itself  to  the  whole  sur- 
face of  the  button.  The  buttons  are  then  put 
into  a  vessel  full  of  small  holes,  and  shaken 
until  all  the  superfluous  mercury  falls  through  : 
they  are  now  ready  for  gilding.  The  inside 
of  an  iron  ladle  is  rubbed  with  whiting,  and  a 
given  weight  of  mercury  is  put  into  it,  to  which 
is  added  a  small  quantity  of  pure  gold.  They 
are  then  heated  over  a  fire  until  the  two  metals 
have  thoroughly  combined,  when  they  are 
poured  out  into  cold  water.  When  cool,  the 
mixed  metal  is  squeezed  in  a  bag  of  shammy 
(chamois)  leather,  by  which  the  greater  part  of 
the  mercury  is  squeezed  out,  leaving  a  small 
portion  in  combination  with  the  gold,  none  of 
which  passes  through  the  leather.  The  gold 
amalgam,*  which  has  now  the  consistence  of 
butter,  is  then  put  into  a  vessel  with  nitric  acid, 
and  the  buttons  are  shaken  and  stirred  in  it. 
Gold  has  such  an  attraction  for  mercury,  that  a 
coating  of  the  mixture  attaches  to  the  mercury 
with  which  the  buttons  were  previously  coated. 

The  buttons  being  thus  gilt,  the  mercury  has 
to  be  driven  off.  This  was  formerly  done  by 
gently  heating  the  buttons  in  an  iron-pan,  shak- 
ing them  at  intervals,  by  which  the  whole  of  the 
mercury  escaped  in  the  form  of  vapour,  leav- 
ing a  thin  film  of  gold  on  the  button.  This 
process  was  terribly  injurious  to  the  health  of 
the  persons  (chiefly  female)  who  were  employ- 
ed at  it,  at  the  same  time  that  the  mercury  es- 
caped into  the  air,  and  was  lost  to  the  manu- 
facturer. Improved  processes  therefore  have 
been  devised,  by  which  the  mercury  is  restor- 
ed again  for  use,  and  the  health  of  the  persons 
employed  is  not  so  much  affected. 

Now  when  we  look  at  the  brilliant  appear- 


*  A  compound  of  any  two  metals,  of  which  mercury 
is  one,  is  called  amalgam :  all  other  compounds  of 
metals  have  the  general  name  of  alloys. 


ance  of  a  gilt  button,  we  know  nothing  of  the 
thickness  of  gold  which  covers  it ;  but  when 
it  is  proved  that  five  grains  of  gold,  worth  fif- 
teen pence,  will  gild  144  buttons  an  inch  in 
diameter,  we  are  somewhat  prepared  for  the 
reception  of  the  statement,  that  the  gold  which 
covers  some  of  the  inferior  sort  of  gilt  buttons 
is  not  more  than  2ii(ro o tn  °f  an  mcn  >n  thick- 
ness. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  picture  frame. — 
This  is  covered  with  gold  which  has  been 
beaten  out  into  thin  leaves  with  heavy  ham- 
mers. The  gold  employed  is  alloyed  with 
about  J^th  of  its  weight  of  copper  and  silver, 
and  is  melted  in  a  black  lead  crucible  with  bo- 
rax, and  then  poured  into  an  ingot  mould  six 
or  eight  inches  long.  This  ingot  is  passed  be- 
tween polished  steel  rollers,  until  it  is  reduced 
to  the  thickness  of  a  ribbon.  The  ribbon  is 
then  cut  up  into  small  square  pieces,  which  are 
hammered  on  an  anvil  until  each  piece  be- 
comes one  inch  square  and  about  y^^ih  of  an 
inch  thick,  weighing  about  six  grains.  One 
hundred  and  fifty  of  these  small  squares  are 
then  interleaved  between  pieces  of  vellum 
about  four  inches  square,  and,  a  parchment  en- 
velope being  folded  round  them,  are  beaten 
with  a  heavy  hammer,  until  each  piece  is  ex- 
panded to  nearly  the  size  of  the  vellum.  They 
are  then  taken  out,  and  each  piece  is  cut  into 
four  ;  ami  the  600  pieces  thus  resulting  are 
interleaved  with  sheets  of  gold-beaters'  skin 
and  again  beaten  till  they  are  quadrupled  in 
size.  By  dividing  each  sheet  again  into  four, 
2400  leav%s  of  gold  are  produced,  each  of 
which  is  about  one-fourth  the  size  of  the  skins. 
These  2400  are  divided  into  three  parcels  of 
800  each, — again  interleaved  with  gold-beat- 
ers skin,  and  again  beaten  till  they  nearly 
reach  the  size  of  four  inches  square.  The  re- 
quired degree  of  thinness  is  now  attained,  and 
the  leaves  are  cut  to  about  31  inches  square, 
and  laid  in  books,  25  in  each  book. 

Now  by  calculating  the  thickness  of  the 
ribbon  of  gold,  as  it  passes  into  the  hands  of 
the  gold-beater,  and  the  subsequent  division 
which  it  undergoes,  and  allowing  for  waste,  it 
is  proved  that  the  leaves  are  not  more  than 
2  swo  otn  °f  an  mcn  thickness ;  and  in 
France,  where  the  process  of  beating  is  carried 
still  further,  the  thickness  is  said  to  be  not  so 
much  as  -^ooVoo^1  of  an  inch. 

We  now  proceed  to  our  last  example  of  gold 
lace.  This  beautiful  article  consists  of  threads 
of  gold,spun,  by  means  of  a  wheel  contrived  for 
that  purpose,  into  a  form  somewhat  intermediate 
between  cloth  and  lace.  These  threads  are  of 
various  thicknesses,  according  to  the  pattern 
which  is  required  to  be  produced.  But  these 
gold  threads,  small  as  they  may  be,  are  not 
formed  entirely  of  gold,  but  consist  of  silken 
threads  round  which  very  fine  gold-wire  has 
been  spun :  nay,  more ;  the  very  wire  with  which 
the  silk  is  covered  is,  in  fact,  silver- wire  coated 
with  a  film  of  gold,  whose  thinness  almost  sur- 
passes belief.  The  process  of  preparing  it  is 
simply  this  : — The  refiner  prepares  a  rod  of 
solid  silver,  about  two  feet  long  and  one  inch 
thick,  and  heats  it  over  a  charcoal  fire. 
When  it  has  attained  a  certain  temperature  it 
is  covered  with  a  coating  of  leaf-gold,  which 
has  been  beaten  to  a  certain  degree  of  thinness, 


and  then  burnished  down  upon  the  rod  of  sil- 
ver. Upon  this  another  coating  of  leaf-gold 
is  laid,  and  afterwards  another  and  another, 
until  five  or  six  coatings  are  laid  on  ;  the  pro- 
cess of  burnishing  being  repeated  at  intervals 
during  the  laying  on  of  the  gold.  The  thick- 
ness of  the  surface  of  gold  thus  laid  on  is  so 
regulated  that  there  shall  be  from  100  to  140 
grains  of  gold  to  every  pound  of  silver.  A 
process  of  annealing  is  then  carried  on,  by 
which  the  gold  is  more  firmly  attached  to  the  sil- 
ver underneath.  The  rod  is  then  in  a  state  to  be 
gradually  reduced  in  thickness.  For  this  ope- 
ration a  plate  of  hardened  steel  is  taken,  and 
through  it  are  drilled  a  great  number  of  holes 
varying  in  diameter  by  small  gradations,  so 
that  the  largest  shall  not  be  but  a  little  smaller 
than  the  rod  of  gilt  silver,  and  the  smallest  is 
about  one-fifth  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  Through 
these  holes  the  rod  is  successively  forced  by 
means  of  machinery  ;  so  that  after  passing 
through  any  one  hole,  the  diameter  of  the  rod 
becomes  smaller,  and  the  length  greater  than 
before.  All  this  time  the  gold  remains  firmly 
attached  to  the  surface  of  the  silver,  and  ne- 
cessarily undergoes  a  similar  reduction  of 
thickness.  The  ingot  now  passes  into  the 
hands  of  the  wire-drawer,  who  is  provided  with 
similar  plates,  perforated  with  a  series  of  holes 
altogether  smaller  than  those  employed  by  the 
refiner.  Through  these  holes  the  silver,  w  hich 
now  loses  the  name  of  ingot,  and  becomes 
wire,  is  successively  forced,  until  it  is  reduced 
to  a  state  of  extreme  thinness,  frequently  not 
exceeding  that  of  a  hair.  The  late  Dr.  Wol- 
laston,  as  a  means  of  producing  exquisitely 
fine  gold-wire,  instead  of  coating  a  silver  rod 
with  gold,  caused  it  to  be  perforated  through 
its  length,  and  a  gold- wire  introduced  through 
it,  the  gold-wire  having  only  one-tenth  the  di- 
ameter of  the  silver.  The  whole  was  then  re- 
duced to  a  wire  of  the  fineness  of  a  hair,  hav- 
ing an  exquisitely  fine  gold-wire  in  its  centre. 
To  recover  this  gold-wire  warm  nitrous  acid 
was  applied  to  the  silver,  by  which  the  latter 
was  dissolved,  and  left  a  gold-wire  -j^ J-o^-th  of 
an  inch  in  thickness. 

But  this  is  a  great  thickness  in  comparison 
with  that  of  the  superficial  coating  of  gold  on 
the  silver  wire  above  described.  It  will  be"  re- 
membered that  to  a  pound  of  silver  only  100  or 
140  grains  of  gold  were  employed:  and  when 
we  consider  that  the  silver  itself  is  reduced  to 
the  fineness  of  a  hair,  we  shall  be  more  dis- 
posed to  believe  what  has  been  slated  by  per- 
sons who  have  made  the  calculation,  that  the 
gold  on  the  finest  gilt  silver-wire  does  not  ex- 
ceed one-third  of  the  millionth  of  an  inch  in 
thickness  ;  and  yet  the  gold  preserves  its  uni- 
formity of  texture,  and  reveals  no  breaks  or 
interstices  even  when  viewed  with  a  micro- 
scope.— Foreign  Maga zine. 

A  Heathen  Fable  Christianized. 

A  driver  whose  wagon  was  fast  in  the  mire, 
prayed  to  the  Lord  for  help;  and  received  for 
answer*  "Thou  hast  done  well.  Now  put  thy 
shoulder  to  the  wheel,  and  I  will  assist  thee." 

Moral. — When  in  difficulty,  first  seek  Divine 
aid,  and  then,  under  its  influence,  endeavour  to 
help  thyself. 
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THE  FRIEND. 


For  "The  Friend." 

Whose  Faith  Follow. 

On  the  5th  of  the  month  called  February, 
1670,  William  Penn  being  at  a  meeting  in 
Wheeler  Street,  in  London,  a  company  of  sol- 
diers placed  themselves  at  the  door,  and  when 
he  began  to  preach,  the  sergeant  pulled  him 
down,  and  delivered  him  to  a  constable,  who 
conveyed  him  to  the  tower.  In  his  examina- 
tion belbre  the  lieutenant,  J.  Robinson,  the  fol- 
lowing conversation  took  place. 

J.  R.  I  vow  Mr.  Penn,  I  am  sorry  for  you  : 
you  are  an  ingenious  gentleman  ;  all  the  world 
must  allow  you  and  does  allow  you  that,  and 
you  have  a  plentiful  estate.  Why  should  you 
render  yourself  unhappy  by  associating  with 
such  a  simple  people? 

W.  P.  I  confess  I  have  made  it  my  choice, 
to  relinquish  the  company  of  those  who  are  in- 
geniously wicked,  to  converse  with  those  that 
are  more  honestly  simple. 

J.  R.  I  wish  you  wiser. 

W.  P.  And  I  wish  thee  better. 

J.  R.  You  have  been  as  bad  as  other  folks. 

W.  P.  When  and  where  ?  I  charge  thee 
to  tell  the  company  to  my  face. 

J.  R.  Abroad,  and  at  home  too. 

Sir  /.  Sheldon,  as  is  supposed.  No,  Sir 
John  that  is  too  much. 

W.  P.  I  make  this  bold  challenge  to  all 
men,  women  and  children,  upon  earth,  justly  to 
accuse  me  with  ever  having  seen  me  drunk, 
heard  me  swear,  utter  a  curse,  or  speak  one  ob- 
scene word,  much  less  that  I  have  made  it  my 
practice.  I  speak  this  to  God's  glory,  that  has 
ever  preserved  me  from  the  power  of  these  pol- 
lutions, and  that  from  a  child  begot  a  hatred  in 
me  towards  them.  But  there  is  nothing  more 
common  than  that  where  men  are  of  a  more 
severe  life  than  ordinary,  for  loose  persons  to 
comfort  themselves  with  the  conceit,  that  they 
were  once  as  bad  as  they  are.  Thy  words 
shall  be  thy  burden,  and  I  trample  thy  slander 
under  my  feet. 

J.  R.  Well  Mr.  Penn,  I  have  no  ill  will  to- 
wards you  ;  your  father  was  my  friend,  and  I 
have  a  great  deal  of  kindness  for  you. 

W.  P.  But  thou  hast  an  ill  way  of  express- 
ing^. You  are  grown  too  high  to  consider 
the  plea  of  those  you  call  your  forefathers,  for 
liberty  of  conscience  against  the  papists;  Cran- 
mer,  Latimer,  Ridley,  Bradford,  &c.  It  was 
then  plea  good  enough,  "  My  conscience  will  not 
let  me  go  to  mass ;"  and  "  my  conscience  wills 
that  I  should  have  an  English  testament."  But 
that  single  plea  for  separation,  then  reasonable, 
is  now  by  you,  who  pretend  to  succeed  them, 
adjudged  unreasonable  and  factious.  I  say 
since  the  only  cause  of  the  first  revolt  from 
Rome  was  a  dissatisfaction  in  point  of  con- 
science, you  cannot  reasonably  persecute  others 
who  have  right  to  the  same  plea,  and  allow  that 
to  be  warrantable. 

J.  R.  But  you  do  nothing  but  stir  up  the 
people  to  sedition,  and  one  of  your  friends  told 
me,  that  you  preached  sedition,  and  meddled 
with  the  government. 

W.  P.  We  have  the  unhappiness  to  be  mis- 
represented, and  1  am  not  the  least  concerned 
therein.  Bring  me  the  man  that  will  dare  to 
justify  this  accusation  to  my  face ;  and  if  I  am 


not  able  to  make  it  appear,  that  it  is  boih  my  place  him  in  the  ranks  of  the  wisest  and  best 


practice  and  all  my  friends,  to  instil  principles 
of  peace  and  moderation,  and  only  to  war 
against  spiritual  wickedness,  that  all  men  may 
be  brought  to  fear  God  and  work  righteousness, 
I  shall  contentedly  undergo  the  severest  pun 
ishment  all  your  laws  can  expose  me  to.  It  is 
hard  that  I,  being  innocent,  should  be  reputed 
guilty ;  but  the  will  of  God  be  done.  1  accept  of 
bad  report  as  well  as  good 

J.  R.  Well  I  will  send  you  to  Newgate  for 
six  months,  and  when  they  are  expired  you 
will  come  out. 

W.  P.  Is  that  all?  Thou  well  know'st  a 
larger  imprisonment  has  not  daunted  me;  I  ac- 
cept it  at  the  hand  of  the  Lord,  and  am  content 
to  suffer  his  will.  Alas  !  you  mistake  your 
interest ;  you  will  miss  your  aim  ;  this  is  not 
the  way  to  compass  your  ends. 

J.  R.  You  bring  yourself  into  trouble ;  you 
will  be  heading  parties,  and  drawing  people 
after  you. 

W.  P.  Thou  mistakest;  there  is  no  such 
way  as  this  to  make  men  remarkable.  You 
are  angry  that  I  am  considerable,  and  yet  you 
take  the  very  way  to  make  me  so,  by  making 
this  bustle  and  stir  about  one  peaceable  person. 

J.  R.  I  wish  your  adhering  to  these  things 
do  not  convert  you  to  something  at  last. 

W,  P.  I  would  have  thee  and  all  men  to 
know,  that  I  scorn  that  religion  which  is  not 
worth  suffering  for,  and  able  to  sustain  them 
who  are  afflicted  for  it.  Mine  is ;  and  what- 
ever may  be  my  lot  for  my  constant  profession 
of  it,  I  am  no  ways  careful,  but  resigned  to  an- 
swer the  will  of  God,  by  the  loss  of  goods, 
liberty  and  life  itself.  When  you  have  all, 
you  can  have  no  more,  and  then  perhaps  you 
will  be  contented,  and  by  that  [time]  you  will 
be  better  informed  of  our  innocency.  Thy  re- 
ligion persecutes,  and  mine  forgives.  And  1 
desire  my  God  to  forgive  you  all  that  are  con- 
cerned in  my  commitment,  and  1  leave  you  all 
in  perfect  charity,  wishing  your  everlasting  sal- 
vation. 

J.  R.  Send  a  corporal  with  a  file  of  musket- 
eers along  with  him. 

W.  P.  No,  no ;  send  thy  lackey.  I  know 
the  way  to  Newgate. 

The  excellent  example  of  this  great  man  in 
choosing  the  Lord  for  his  portion,  is  highly 
worthy  of  being  followed  by  all  young  persons. 
His  account  furnishes  evidence  of  the  superin- 
tendence of  our  gracious  Heavenly  Father,  in 
begetting  in  the  attentive  mind  an  abhorrence 
of  the  customary  sinful  practices,  in  which 
hundreds  are  involved,  and  of  the  possibility  of 
escaping  the  pollutions  that  are  in  the  world, 
by  obeying  his  grace.  Not  only  was  his  sub- 
jection to  the  grace  and  cross  of  Christ,  no  ob- 
stacle in  the  way  of  his  future  greatness,  but 
that  practical  religion  which  ruled  jtis  heart  and 
his  life,  prepared  him  for  those  clear  and  ex- 
panded views  of  the  civil  and  religious  rights 
of  men,  which  he  carried  out  in  the  laws  and 
government  of  his  province  in  this  land — and 
especially  of  the  doctrines  of  Christ  as  set  forth 
in  many  treatises  from  his  pen,  written  under 
the  influence  of  a  holy  unction — things  which 
his  spiritual  eye  had  seen,  his  hands  handled, 
and  what  he  had  tasted  of  the  good  Word  of 
Life.    The  doctrines  and  maxims  of  Penn, 


of  men.  His  "  No  Cross,  no  Crown"  is  a  work 
that  is  perhaps  unrivalled  by  any  thing  of  the 
kind  written  since  the  New  Testament.  To  follow 
his  example  in  avoiding  the  society  of  those  who 
are  ingeniously  wicked,  and  to  converse  with 
the  honest  and  simple  Christian,  keeping  a  con- 
stant watch,  through  divine  help,  over  thought, 
word,  and  deed,  would  lay  the  foundation  for  a 
character,  far  transcending  mere  worldly  great- 
ness, either  as  respects  wealth  or  literary  attain- 
ments. Some  people  seem  to  be  fearful  of 
pressing  the  necessity  and  practicability  of  be- 
ing free  from  sin  and  uncleanness,  lest  we 
should  magnify  works  rather  than  grace  ;  not 
appearing  to  remember,  that  it  is  grace  alone, 
through  faith  and  obedience  to  its  sanctifying 
and  preserving  power,  that  can  make  us  clean 
and  keep  us  so, — or  else  are  unwilling  them- 
selves to  submit  to  the  pain,  the  cross,  the  mor- 
tification, the  constant  warfare,  which  are  indis- 
pensible  to  effect  that  sanctification,  produced 
in  man,  by  the  washing  of  regeneration  and 
the  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

There  is  a  deep  interest  in  the  rising  gene- 
ration, felt  by  many  of  their  older  friends,  who 
would  press  upon  them  in  the  best  affection, 
and  with  the  sincerest  desire  for  their  good,  the 
example  of  their  forefathers  in  Christ,  who 
through  faith  in  Him,  wrought  righteousness, 
and  became  shining  lights  in  the  world.  The 
son  of  admiral  Penn  had  before  him,  the  hon- 
ours, and  the  worldly  aggrandizement  which 
wealth,  and  talent,  and  distinguished  descent 
bestow  ;  but  like  Moses,  who  refused  to  be  called 
the  son  of  Pharaoh's  daughter,  he  chose  afflic- 
tion with  I  he  children  of  God,  rather  than  enjoy 
the  pleasures  of  sin  for  a  season  ;  esteeming 
the  reproach  of  Christ  greater  riches  than  all 
the  treasures  and  applause  of  this  world.  In 
obedience  to  the  will  of  God  made  known  in 
his  heart,  he  joined  the  despised  Quakers,  and 
was  resigned  to  answer  that  will  in  the  loss  of 
goods,  liberty  and  life  itself,  if  required  in  the 
support  of  their  Christian  doctrines  and  testi- 
monies. With  what  magnanimity  does  he  own 
them  in  the  hour  of  peril — forgives  his  persecu- 
tors and  manifests  as  much  indifference  in  go- 
ing to  prison  for  his  religion,  as  he  would  in 
entering  a  palace. 


For  "The  Friend." 

Spreading  the  Truth. 

The  zeal  and  diligence  of  Friends  in  former 
days  ought  at  least  to  remind  their  successors 
in  profession  that  the  talents  bestowed  on  us 
are  not  designed  to  be  buried  in  the  earth — in 
laying  up  treasures  here  for  ourselves,  but 
to  glorify  God  through  the  power  of  his  Holy 
Spirit,  both  in  working  out  our  own  salvation, 
and  by  inciting  and  leading  others  to  engage  in 
the  same  all  important  duty.  Is  it  not  because 
so  great  a  proportion  are  swallowed  up  in 
worldly  pursuits— so  many  are  what  are  called 
"business  men,"  who  are  worked  much  like 
slaves  from  morning  until  night,  in  grasping 
after  a  fancied  independence,  that  so  few  spi- 
ritual gifts'  are  conferred  at  this  day  for  the 
work  of  the  ministry,  and  for  the  edifying  of 
the  body  of  Christ — the  church?  Some  after 
spending  the  strength  of  their  days  in  accumu- 
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lating  wealth,  retire  pretty  much  from  active 
business,  but  as  they  have  chosen  their  own 
way  and  time,  refusing  to  make  an  early  sur- 
render to  the  divine  will,  they  are  often  left  in 
a  dry  lifeless  stale — their  spiritual  faculties 
benumbed,  and  when  they  are  put  into  stations, 
they  judge  and  decide,  and  manage  the  matters 
of  the  church,  very  much  with  the  same  light 
and  wisdom,  and  will,  in  which  they  managed 
their  worldly  affairs.  In  a  meeting  or  in  a  so- 
ciety principally  composed  of  such  members,  it 
is  not  to  be  expected  that  many  spiritual  gifts 
will  be  found,  and  is  it  not  from  this  cause  that 
so  few  arechosen  and  ordained  by  Christ,  to  arise 
and  anoint  the  shield,  or  to  take  the  Lord's 
trumpet  and  proclaim  his  mighty  day  among 
the  nations.  Another  great  disadvantage  which 
the  visible  church  sustains,  arises  from  the 
errors  in  judgment  which  worldly-minded  pro- 
fessors make.  When  strange  voices  are  heard, 
not  having  the  divinely  opened  ear  to  try  words 
as  the  mouth  tastes  meat,  they  are  quite  likely 
to  support  that  which  is  spurious,  and  to  dis- 
courage the  true  ministers  of  the  gospel,  whom 
the  Lord  hath  chosen  and  sent  out  in  his  work. 
By  this  means  the  glory  has  very  much  de- 
parted from  us,  and  will  continue  to  depart, 
until  a  greater  surrender  is  made  to  the  Lord's 
requi rings  as  revealed  in  the  heart.  How 
much  good  might  be  done  by  visited  young 
people,  did  they  yield  to  the  heavenly  vision, 
without  consulting  with  flesh  and  blood,  or 
fearing  the  reproaches  of  men,  or  that  they 
should  not  acquire  as  great  estates  as  some 
others,  if  they  complied  with  what  the  Lord 
convinces  them  by  his  Spirit  he  is  calling  for. 
They  who  run  without  being  sent  shall  not 
profit  the  people ;  but  those  who  deny  them- 
selves, take  up  their  cross  daily  and  follow 
Christ,  will  be  prepared  to  receive  gifts,  some 
to  be  made  like  polished  shafts  with  which  he 
would  wound  the  enemy, — others  to  bring  forth 
out  of  his  treasury  things  new  and  old — milk 
for  babes,  and  meat  for  men  of  riper  years — 
and  judgment  for  the  rebellious.  The  Lord's 
cause  and  glorious  name  would  be  exalted  and 
honoured  by  these.  To  those  who  have  received 
gifts,  the  injunction  applies  to  watch  and  be  so- 
ber, that  they  may  hear  the  Lord's  voice,  and 
daily  discharge  their  duty  faithfully,  so  that  they 
may  through  his  power  and  mercy  deliver  their 
own  souls,  and  help  and  encourage  the  children 
to  single-hearted  obedience. 

Thomas  Story's  account  of  a  Yearly  Meet- 
ing at  Rugby,  the  powerful  ministry,  holding 
their  meetings  for  worship  twice  daily  for  three 
days,  in  which  many  were  instructed  in  the 
truths  of  the  gospel,  and  incited  to  dedicate 
themselves  to  God ;  and  the  spreading  of  the 
large  number  of  religious  books  at  the  close, 
may  lead  us  to  reflect  upon  the  want  of  zeal 
among  us,  and  to  inquire  what  is  the  cause, 
and  how  much  we  owe  to  our  Lord. 

"  On  the  30th  we  went  forward  to  Rugby, 
where  the  Yearly  Meeting  for  worship  and 
propagation  of  the  gospel  was  to  be  this  year 
for  the  counties  of  Cornwall,  Devonshire,  So- 
mersetshire, Gloucestershire,  Worcestershire, 
Herefordshire,  and  Warwickshire.  There  were 
few  Friends  near  that  town,  and  the  people  in 
those  parts  generally  ignorant  of  Truth,  and 
we  also  unknown  to  them.    The  meeting  be- 


gan on  the  31st,  being  the  first  of  the  week, 
and  many  Friends  and  ministers  appearing 
from  London,  Norwich,  Bristol,  and  divers 
other  parts  of  the  nation,  and  the  country  all 
about  having  large  previous  notice,  we  had  a 
meeting  so  large  a3  rarely  to  be  seen  :  for  the 
place  prepared  was  so  capacious  as  to  hold 
many  hundreds ;  which  was  very  full  in  the 
forepart  of  the  day,  but  the  people  came  so 
generally  in  the  afternoon,  that  scarcely  half 
of  them  could  get  in  :  so  that  some  of  the  min- 
isters went  into  a  large  court  behind  an  inn, 
near  the  meeting.place,  but  not  within  hearing 
of  those  within  ;  and  so  had  two  meetings  at 
the  same  time.  We  had  the  company  of  those 
called  the  quality  and  gentry  all  about,  and 
several  national  priests  among  them ;  and  the 
Lord  honoured  his  own  name  in  the  midst  of 
them,  from  meeting  to  meeting,  and  owned  his 
ministers  and  people  with  his  living  presence. 
To  him  be  honour  and  dominion,  as  alone  wor- 
thy, now  and  forever. 

"  The  meeting  held  twice  a  day  till  the  even- 
ing of  the  third  of  the  week,  being  the  2nd  of 
the  Seventh  month  ;  during  which  time  the  glo- 
rious truths  of  the  gospel,  in  the  authority  and 
demonstration  of  it,  were  set  forth  by  our  min- 
istry beyond  contradiction  ;  and  the  lies  and 
calumnies  of  priests,  and  their  votaries  and  sup- 
porters, detected  and  turned  backward  ;  and  the 
Truth  and  Friends  cleared,  The  people  be- 
having with  much  sobriety  and  serious  atten- 
tion, I  hope  the  understandings  of  many  of 
them  were  opened,  so  as,  in  some  degree,  to 
perceive  we  had  been  formerly  misrepresented 
unto  them,  and  our  principles  hid,  but  now 
opened  and  cleared. 

"  We  made  a  collection  of  money  among 
Friends  at  the  inns,  for  such  poor  persons  and 
families,  not  of  us,  as  might  be  most  necessi- 
tous in  the  town,  and  in  the  end  of  the  last 
meeting  gave  away  among  the  people  near  a 
thousand  books,  suitable  to  their  condition,  for 
their  information  and  help ;  all  which  were 
kindly  received  :  and  as  love  and  unity  abound- 
ed among  Friends,  so  we  left  the  town  and 
people  in  mutual  love  and  good-will  between 
them  and  us,  to  the  praise  of  the  living  Lord, 
who  worketh  in  us  the  good-will  and  the  deed, 
to  his  own  glory." — Friends'  Library. 


For"  The  Friend." 

John  Randolph's  Slaves. 

Dayton,  Ohio,  Seventh  month  26th,  1846. 
In  a  former  communication  on  the  same 
subject,  (see  page  345),  I  intimated  that  there 
were  doubts  entertained  that  the  emancipated 
slaves  of  John  Randolph,  would  meet  with  op- 
position in  settling  their  new  homes  in  Mercer 
county  in  this  state;  yet  I  hardly  thought  that 
such  would  have  been  the  case.  But  when 
they  arrived  at  Bremen,  a  Dutch  town  on  the 
canal,  in  the  county,  and  not  far  from  some  of 
the  land  inlended  for  them  to  settle  upon,  it 
being  on  the  4th  inst.,  when  considerable  excite- 
ment existed  amongst  the  inhabitants  of  the 
county,  who  were  opposed  to  those  people  set- 
tling amongst  them,  and  urged  on  by  intoxica- 
ting liquors,  it  was  not  difficult  to  raise  a  mob. 
Though  the  people  of  the  town  had  given  their 
manager  leave  to  encamp  them  near  the  canal 


and  town,  (Judge  Leigh  not  having  yet  arrived), 
the  mob,  supposed  of  some  hundreds,  and  part 
of  them  arrived,  demanded  their  return  out  of 
the  county.  Thereupon  the  man  who  had  come 
with  them  as  caretaker,  requested  some  indul- 
gence until  Judge  Leigh  should  arrive,  who 
was  daily  expected  ;  yet  the  mob  gave  them 
only  until  10  o'clock  the  next  day,  to  leave  the 
place  ;  whereupon  the  manager  had  them  trans- 
ported by  the  canal  back  to  Piqua  in  Miami 
county,  between  ^0  and  25  miles;  and  he,  and 
one  of  the  men,  who  had  been  engaged  pur- 
chasing land  for  Judge  Leigh,  were  conducted 
by  land  out  of  Mercer  county  ;  consequently 
they  came  back  to  Piqua,  obtained  permission, 
and  encamped  their  charge  in  the  suburbs  of 
the  town,  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  Judge, 
who  came  on  in  about  two  days  after,  having 
been  detained  by  sickness,  and  worn  down  by 
incessant  travelling.  These,  together  with  the 
treatment  "  his  poor  blacks"  as  he  calls  them, 
met  with,  seemed  almost  to  dishearten  him. 
Notwithstanding,  he  proceeded  on,  some  men 
from  Piqua  and  neighbourhood  going  with  him 
to  Mercer  county  to  endeavour  to  effect  a  com- 
promise. 

This  purpose  failed  ;  although  some  of  those 
concerned  seemed  to  be  willing  the  coloured 
people  should  settle  there,  others  would  not 
consent ;  and  from  the  feeling  that  was  mani- 
fested, he  thought  best  not  to  attempt  to  settle 
them  there  at  that  time. 

He  then  made  application  in  Shelby,  the  ad- 
joining county,  where  also  there  is  a  consider- 
able settlement  of  those  people;  and  after  con- 
ferring wilh  some  of  the  leading  men,  as  it 
were,  of  the  county,  it  was  agreed  they  might 
settle  there.  He,  however,  postponed  buying 
any  land,  until  he  saw  how  the  matter  would 
result :  but  when  he  moved  the  poor  people  into 
the  county  of  Shelby,  they  were  also  met  by  a 
mob;  and  consequently  he  has  brought  them 
away,  and  calling  on  Friends  and  olhers  who 
are.so  disposed,  to  take  families  of  them  as  they 
can  make  further  arrangements.  There  have 
been,  it  is  stated,  about  20  families  scattered 
out  in  *the  neighbourhood  of  Piqua  ;  and  the 
body  are  now  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Troy, 
in  the  same  county,  where  it  is  supposed  more 
will  be  taken  under  shelter. 

Friends  of  our  Quarterly  Meeting  (West 
Branch,)  will,  I  presume,  accommodate  as 
many  as  they  conveniently  can,  feeling  much 
interested  on  their  account ;  and  sympathy  for 
Judge  Leigh  in  his  trials  on  the  occasion  has 
been  felt  and  expressed  by  Friends,  believing 
that  he  feels  much  interest  in  the  concern  he  is 
engaged  in  ;  and  has  been  ardently  engaged  in 
carrying  out  the  will  of  him  who  emancipated 
this  company  of  down-trodden  people,  who 
certainly  ought  to  enjoy  the  boon  of  freedom 
which  we  so  highly  prize.  We  hope  that  he 
may  be  successful  in  procuring  homes  for  the 
present  for  them,  and  that  the  time  will  soon 
arrive  when  they  may  be  placed  upon  the  lands 
purchased  for  them.  If  they  cannot,  it  will  be 
hard,  for  the  money  intended  to  purchase  their 
land  has  been  expended  for  that  purpose,  or 
nearly  so ;  and  to  be  compelled  to  make  sale  of 
that  land  so  as  to  realize  the  cost  may  take 
many  years. 

We  anxiously  hope  the  result  will  be  better 
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than  the  present  state  of  affairs  seems  to  indi- 
cate. And  may  the  day  be  hastened  when  the 
heavy  yoke  of  these  down-trodden  people  may 
be  broken,  and  all  that  are  now  oppressed  may 
be  set  free. 

A  Subscriber. 
Since  the  foregoing  was  written,  I  have  been 
informed  that  homes  have  been  procured  for  all 
those  people  until  the  25th  of  Twelfth  month. 


Bottle  Tit  and  Ml 

How  delightful  it  is,  on  a  fine  summer's  day, 
when  nature  clad  in  her- gayest  robes,  inspires 
us  with  a  joyous  and  happy  feeling,  the  reflex 
of  the  smile  which  beams  over  her  own  face, 
to  watch  her  manifold  operations,  and  remark 
the  beauty  and  discrimination  of  her  proceed- 
ings. Whatever  may  be  the  object  to  be  at- 
tained, how  simply,  how  effectually,  does  she 
proceed  to  its  accomplishment.  Behold  the  deli- 
cate downy  appendage  to  the  seed  of  dandelion 
(Ledntodon  Taraxacum) !  What  a  beauti- 
ful contrivance  for  their  transportation,  and 
how  effectually  it  provides  for  the  object  in 
view,  the  propagation  of  the  species  in  a  dis- 
tinct locality  !  Trace  the  operation  of  the  in- 
sects buzzing  and  humming  around  you,  and 
you  will  find  in  each  something  of  interest — 
something  to  be  admired.  Whether  we  re- 
gard the  means  by  which  they  obtain  their 
food,  the  structure  of  their  habitations,  the  pe- 
culiar formation  of  the  different  species,  their 
habits,  or  their  powers,  we  shall  find  in  each 
that  adaptation  of  means  to  an  end  with  which 
all  the  operations  of  nature  are  carried  on. 

But  if  we  find  ourselves  so  much  interested  in 
our  researches  into  the  structure  of  plants,  and 
the  proceedings  of  the  inferior  animals,  how 
much  more  are  our  feelings  excited  when  we 
see  the  feathered  inhabitants  of  the  air  sporting 
in  the  beams  of  the  summer  sun,  their  plumage 
sparkling,  and  the  whole  atmosphere  filled  with 
their  song.  We  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  all 
animals  are  formed  for  enjoyment  and  are  happy 
in  their  relative  situations,  but  none  appear  to 
us  so  truly  joyous,  so  overflowing  with  happi- 
ness, as  the  aerial  songsters  who  enliven  our 
country  walks  and  rural  villages  from  morn 
until  night.  How  gaily  does  the  swallow  glide 
over  the  waters  of  the  river,  now  glancing 
against  the  rippling  stream,  and  then  darting 
off  on  a  different  tack,  so  swiftly  as  to  serve 
the  poet  with  one  of  his  most  approved  similies 
of  velocity.  From  the  first  dawning  of  the 
day,  when  the  lark  rises  into  the  firmament, 
and  strains  his  throat  with  his  clear  song,  which 
we  hear  even  when  the  eye  can  no  longer  dis- 
cern the  songster,  to  the  close  of  evening,  we 
continually  hear  some  one  or  other  of  the 
sweet-voiced  warblers  ;  and  even  at  night  the 
poets'  own  bird,  the  nightingale,  continually 
cheers  the  gloom.  Indeed  the  appearance  of 
the  air  full  of  birds,  has  inspired  many  a  poet 
with  some  beautiful  allusion  to  their  habits  and 
pursuits  ;  and  our  country  walks  have  ever 
appeared  to  us  to  afford  their  chief  pleasure 
from  the  universal  gaiety  which  the  songs  of 
birds  from  all  sides  appear  to  confer  on  every 
thing  around.  And  we  have  derived  no  little 
amusement  and  instruction  from  our  researches 
into  the  habits  and  proceedings  of  the  feathered 


creation.  No  part  of  the  economy  of  nature 
is  so  full  of  the  curious  results  of  instinct,  al- 
most approaching  to  reason,  which  is  exhibited 
in  the  structure  of  the  habitation  provided  by 
birds  for  their  shelter  and  the  preservation  of 
their  young.  We  have  been  particularly 
pleased  with  the  delicate  structure  and  peculiar 
form  of  the  nest  of  that  pretty  little  bird  the 
"  Bottle  Tit,"  or  "  Long-tailed  Titmouse"  (Pa- 
rus  caudatvs.)  It  is  known  by  other  local 
names,  "  Jack-in-a-bottle,"  "  Bottle  Tom,"  &c. 

This  elegant  little  animal  is  about  five  inches 
and  a  half  in  length.  The  bill  is  very  short, 
the  head  round,  and  covered  with  rough  erect 
feathers;  it  has  a  very  long  tail,  whence  its 
specific  name.  It  is  of  a  brownish  colour,  with 
black  feathers  in  the  tail  edged  with  white.  It 
is  most  commonly  found  in  low  moist  situations 
that  are  covered  with  underwood  and  inter- 
spersed with  lofty  oaks  or  elms.  Its  nest  is 
generally  placed  in  the  forked  branch  of  a 
large  tree  overhanging  the  water,  and  it  lays 
from  twelve  to  eighteen  white  eggs,  spotted 
with  rust  colour  at  the  larger  end,  which  are 
smaller  than  those  of  any  other  British  bird, 
with  the  exception  of  the  golden  crested  wren. 

This  bird,  says  Graves,  "  is  almost  inces- 
santly in  motion,  running  up  and  down  the 
branches  of  trees  in  search  of  food,  which  con- 
sists of  the  smaller  species  of  insects,  also  the 
larvae  and  eggs  of  those  that  deposit  them  in 
crevices  of  the  bark.  In  the  winter  they  as- 
sociate in  small  flocks  of  from  eight  to  twelve, 
and  sometimes  more,  and  are  kept  together  by 
their  continual  chirping.  Like  the  nest  their 
colours  assimilate  so  nearly  with  the  white 
moss,  abundant  on  trees  at  that  season  of  the 
year,  that,  were  it  not  for  their  note,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  find  them.  Owing  to  the  length 
of  tail,  its  flight  is  undulating  and  irregular, 
but  most  usually  very  quick,  seeming  to  pass 
through  the  air  like  an  arrow."  Jesse  re- 
marks that  the  bill  becomes  harder  in  the  win- 
ter than  in  the  summer,  as  it  is  then  more  worn 
in  the  act  of  obtaining  food  from  the  frozen 
ground  and  hard  wood.  The  sight  of  this  bird 
is  remarkably  acute.  It  flits  with  the  greatest 
quickness  among  the  branches  of  trees,  and  its 
food  consists  in  a  great  measure  of  small  in- 
sects only  to  be  discerned  with  a  microscope. 

Its  nest  is  one  of  the  most  delicate  and  cu- 
riously constructed  of  all  those  of  our  British 
birds.  It  is  much  in  the  form  of  a  bottle 
(whence  the  provincial  name  of  the  bird  has 
been  derived),  with  an  opening  at  the  side  near 
the  top.  The  outer  portion  is  composed  of 
white  and  grey  lichens,  in  minute  pieces,  in- 
termixed with  the  egg-nests  of  spiders,  which 
are  composed  of  a  kind  of  gossamer  or  down- 
like envelope,  of  a  small  size,  but  somewhat 
resembling  the  cocoon  of  a  silk- worm,  and  are 
found  attached  to  the  branches  of  trees,  &c, 
enclosing  the  eggs  of  the  insect.  A  very  in- 
teresting description  is  given  of  them  in  the 
volume  on  Insect  Transformation  in  the  '  Li- 
brary of  Entertaining  Knowledge.'  With 
these  gossamer  envelopes  it  joins  and  binds  the 
different  leaves  and  mosses  forming  the  exte- 
rior of  the  nest ;  and  when  the  filaments  be- 
come loosened  it  has  very  much  the  appear- 
ance of  having  been  worked  with  spiders'-webs ; 
an  opinion  entertained  by  the  early  naturalists. 


The  greater  portion  of  the  interior  is  formed  of 
green  mosses  nicely  felted  together  with  fine 
wool,  lined  with  a  number  of  soft  feathers,  the 
upper  part  being  composed  of  strong  broad 
moss,  so  closely  woven  together  as  to  be  im- 
pervious to  the  wet.  Aldrovand  gives  the  fol- 
lowing description  of  it,  which  is  substantially 
correct  and  very  minute  : — "  It  was,"  says  he, 
"  of  an  oblong  figure,  like  a  pine-apple,  of  two 
palms  length  and  one  broad,  round,  built  of 
sundry  materials,  namely,  both  tree  and  earth 
moss,  catterpillar's  webs,  and  other  woolly  like 
matter,  and  feathers,  with  that  order  and  art, 
that  the  chief  and  middle-strength  of  the  work, 
or  texture  of  the  walls  was  of  that  yellowish 
green  moss,  the  common  hairy  moss,  that  silk- 
like substance,  and  tough  threads  resembling 
those  filaments  suspended  in  the  air,  and  flying  up 
anddown-likespiders' webs,  which  are  accounted 
signs  of  fair  weather,  connected  and  interwoven, 
or  rather  entangled,  so  firmly  together  that  they 
can  hardly  be  plucked  asunder.  Of  the  interior 
capacity,  all  the  sides,  it  seemed,  as  well  as  the 
bottom,  were  covered  and  lined  with  feathers,  for 
the  more  soft  and  warm  lying  of  the  young.  The 
outmost  superficies  round  about  was  fenced 
and  strengthened  with  fragments  of  that  leafy 
moss  which  every  where  grows  on  trees, 
firmly  bound  togelher.  In  the  fore  part,  re^ 
specting  the  sun-rise  and  that  above  (where  an 
arched  roof  of  the  same  uniform  matter  and 
texture  as  the  sides  and  bottom  covered  the 
nest),  was  seen  a  little  hole,  scarce  big  enough, 
one  would  think,  to  admit  the  old  one." 

The  nest  here  described  is  one  of  the  most 
compact  and  one  of  the  warmest  of  all  those  of 
the  British  birds.  We  find  it  to  be  almost  uni- 
versally the  case  that  those  birds  who  have  a 
numerous  progeny,  or  who  a're  away  from 
their  habitations  for  any  considerable  period, 
construct  warmer  nests  than  those  of  birds  who 
have  but  a  few  young  ones  to  protect,  and  who 
are  only  absent  for  a  few  minutes  at  a  time. 
Now  the  Bottle  Tit  has  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
young  ones  to  provide  for  ;  and  being  absent 
for  a  considerable  period  while  employed  in 
collecting  food  for  such  a  large  family,  she 
cannot  render  them  that  warmth  and  protec- 
tion which  her  presence  would  afford  ;  but,  to 
provide  for  this,  she  clothes  the  interior  of  her 
nest  with  soft  feathers  and  down,  and  encloses 
it  on  all  sides  (with  the  exception  of  a  small- 
portion  by  which  an  entrance  may  be  effected) 
from  the  influence  of  the  weather.  Jesse,  in 
his  entertaining  '  Gleanings  from  Natural  His- 
tory,' mentions  a  nest  of  this  bird,  in  his  pos- 
session, in  the  structure  of  which  considerable 
ingenuity  was  manifested  by  the  little  architect. 
"  I  have  had,"  he  says,  "  the  nest  of  a  long 
tailed  titmouse  brought  to  me,  built  on  the 
branch  of  an  elm  in  Bushy  Park.  The  branch 
is  about  the  thickness  of  a  man's  leg,  and  the 
nest  is  so  artfully  placed  upon  it,  and  made 
so  nearly  to  resemble  the  knot  of  a  tree, 
that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  perceive  that  it 
is  a  nest.  In  order  to  render  the  deception 
more  perfect,  the  nest  is  by  no  means  too  large 
an  excrescence  from  the  branch,  which  it 
would  be  if  it  was  as  large  as  those  built  by  the 
same  species  of  birds  in  more  concealed  situa- 
tions. On  the  contrary  it  is  small  and  com- 
pact, and  covered  with  lichens  so  nearly  re* 
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sembling  the  bark  of  the  elm,  that  although  the 
branch  of  a  tree  overhangs  a  footpath,  along 
which  at  least  thirty  workmen  passed  and  re- 
passed four  times  a  day,  and  the  nest  was  not 
more  than  two  feet  above  their  heads,  it  was 
only  at  last  seen  by  one  of  them.  This  nest 
has  a  feather  fixed,  so  as  to  overhang  the  en- 
trance, forming  a  sort  of  valve,  and  which  was 
pushed  in  or  out  as  the  birds  left  the  nest  or 
went  into  it.  It  must  have  been  placed  there 
Mie  would  think  to  add  to  the  warmth  of  the 
aest  during  the  very  cold  weather  which  pre- 
vailed at  the  time  the  birds  were  laying  their 
3ggs  " 

For  "  The  Friend. 

LETTER  TO  PETER  YARNALL 

Peter  Yarnall,  when  on  a  visit  to  Philadel- 
)hia  in  the  Second  month,  1781,  while  he  was 
pet  young  in  the  ministry,  appeared  in  suppli- 
;ation  at  a  meeting  held  in  the  Market  street 
louse.  George  Churchman,  a  judicious  elder, 
ivas  present,  and  soon  after  sent  him  the  fbl- 
owing  letter.  It  is  said  that  Peter  Yarnall 
preserved  this  message  of  love  with  care,  it 
laving,  no  doubt,  been  "  a  word  in  season," 
:o  him. 

In  preaching  or  praying  it  has  a  scattering 
jffect  upon  hearers — to  find  words  continue, 
after  the  power  has  passed. 

London  Grove,  Second  month  20th,  1781. 

Respected  Friend, — Feelinga  degree  of  sym- 
jathy  toward  thee,  under  the  exercise  which 
)f  latter  time  has  attended  thy  mind,  and,  1 
;rust,  has  measurably  engaged  thee  to  be  anxi- 
ous about  redeeming  time  that  is  passed  and 
'one, —  I  have  divers  times  witnessed  desires 
for  thy  preservation  in  a  state  of  stability ; 
and  that  the  Divine  Hand  may  be  near  for  thy 
support,  under  the  provings  which  may  be 
Dermitted  to  attend,  for  the  trial  of  thy  faith, 
.he  advancement  of  thy  experience  in  the  path 
)f  self-denial.  I  may  just  inform  thee,  that  my 
attention  was  turned  more  particularly  to  thy 
present  state  on  my  being  present  at  the  week- 
lay  meeting  in  Market  Street,  the  fifth-day 
bllowing  the  late  Quarterly  Meeting  in  the 
iity ;  where  I  heard  a  voice  in  supplication,  at 
i  considerable  distance  from  the  place  I  sat  in. 
And  though  I  knew  not  whose  voice  it  was,  1 
ivas  afterwards  told  it  was  thine.  I  then  felt  a 
legree  of  sympathy,  upon  hearing  the  first 
sentence  uttered,  and  was  willing  to  believe  it 
.vas  not  without  the  savour  of  life,  and  could 
jy  no  means  condemn  the  motion.  On  re- 
nembering  several  times  since,  I  felt  a  freedom 
;ently  to  hint  to  thee  the  sense  which  attended 
ne  betore  thy  conclusion :  which  was,  that 
>erhaps  it  might  be  as  well  to  have  closed  it 
ather  sooner  or  with  fewer  expressions,  for 
hat  time.  I  hope  thou  wilt  clearly  under- 
stand me,  in  the  hint,  that  I  am  not  censorious 
about  it,  but  feel  great  tenderness  ;  yet  withal 
a  care  that  thou,  in  thy  infant  state,  may  be 
>reserved  from  getting  out  of,  or  swimming  be- 
yond thy  depth  in  the  stream,  with  which  thy 
acquaintance  and  experience  have  been  but 
short ;  although  thy  mind  has  been  mercifully 
urned,  I  hope,  towards  the  way  everlasting. 

I  have  apprehended  some  danger  has  attend- 
>d,  and  may  attend  young  hands,  without 


great  care,  in  regard  of  repetitions :  public 
prayer  in  a  congregation  being  a  very  awful 
thing,  and  He  to  whom  it  is  addressed,  being 
the  Author  of  infinite  purity.  I  believe  there 
is  no  occasion  of  discouragement ;  but  if  the 
mind  is  sincerely  devoted  to  the  merciful  Fa- 
ther, to  seek  for  preservation  out  of  every  dan- 
ger of  forwai'd  stepping,  superfluous  expres- 
sions, and  fleshy  mixtures,  there  will  be  Divine 
assistance  afforded  to  contrited  souls.  So  that 
experience  and  strength  will,  from  time  to  time 
be  enlarged,  and  a  gradual  growth  witnessed, 
in  a  state  which  is  sound,  healthy,  and  safe. 
That  this  may  truly  be  thy  state,  is  the  sincere 
desire  of  thy  well-wishing  friend, 

Geokge  Churchman. 


Telegraphic  communication  between  France 
and  England. — Amidst  the  many  wonderful 
inventions  of  modern  days,  wherein  the  facul- 
ties of  man  have  overcome  difficulties  apparent- 
ly insurmountable,  and  made  the  very  elements 
themselves  subservient  to  his  power  and  use, 
there  are  none  more  wonderful  than  that  now 
about  to  be  carried  out  by  the  establishment  of 
sub-marine  telegraphs,  by  which  an  instanta- 
neous communication  will  be  effected  between 
the  coasts  of  England  and  France.  The  Brit- 
ish government,  by  the  Lords  Commissioners 
of  the  Admiralty,  and  the  French  government, 
by  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  have  granted 
permission  to  two  gentlemen,  the  projectors  of 
the  sub-marine  telegraph,  to  lay  it  down  from 
coast  to  coast.  The  site  selected  is  from  Cape 
Grosnez  or  from  Cape  Blancnez,  on  the  French 
side,  to  the  South  Foreland  on  the  English 
coast.  The  soundings  between  these  headlands 
are  gradual,  varying  from  seven  fathoms  near 
the  shore  on  either  side,  to  a  maximum  of  thir- 
ty-seven fathoms  in  mid-channel.  The  Lords 
of  the  Admirality  have  also  granted  permission 
to  the  same  gentlemen  to  lay  down  a  sub-ma- 
rine telegraph  between  Dublin  and  Holyhead, 
which  is  to  be  carried  on  from  the  latter  place 
to  Liverpool  and  London.  The  sub- marine 
telegraph  across  the  English  Channel  will, 
however,  be  the  one  first  laid  down  ;  the  mate- 
rials for  this  are  already  undergoing  the  pro- 
cess of  insulation,  and  are  in  that  state  of  for- 
wardness which  will  enable  the  projectors  to 
have  them  completed  and  placed  in  position,  so 
that  a  telegraphic  communication  can  be  trans- 
mitted across  the  Channel  about  the  first  week 
in  June.  When  this  is  completed,  an  electric 
telegraph  will  be  established  from  the  coast  to 
Paris,  and  thence  to  Marseilles.  This  telegraph 
throughout  France  will  be  immediately  under 
the  direction  of  the  French  government,  as, 
according  to  the  law  of  lb37,  all  telegraphic 
communications  through  that  country  are  under 
the  absolute  control  and  superintendence  of  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior.  Upon  the  completion 
of  the  sub-marine  telegraph  across  the  English 
Channel,  it  is  slated  that  a  similar  one,  on  a 
most  gigantic  scale,  will  be  attempted  to  be 
formed,  under  the  immediate  sanction  and  pa- 
tronage of  the  French  administration;  this  is 
no  less  than  that  of  connecting  the  shores  of 
Africa  with  those  of  Europe  by  the  same  in- 
strumentality, thus  opening  a  dii-ect  and  light- 
ning-like communication  between  Marseilles 
and  Algeria.    It  has  been  doubled  by  several 


scientific  men  whether  this  is  practicable,  and, 
indeed,  whether  even  the  project  between  the 
coasts  of  France  and  England  can  be  accom- 
plished ;  but  it  has  been  proved  by  experiments, 
the  most  satisfactory  in  their  results,  that  not 
only  can  it  be  effected,  but  effected  without  any 
considerable  difficulty. — Late  Paper. 

A  Mouse  Story. 

As  I  was  strolling  a  few  days  since  through 
a  wood  not  many  miles  from  Philadelphia,  I 
found  upon  turning  over  a  log,  a  ground-mouse, 
nestling  over  a  liiter  of  four,  where  they  lay 
snugly  in  a  well-lined  nest.  As  I  stooped  over 
them,  the  mother  seemed  but  little  alaimed,  and 
indeed,  did  not  move  until  touched,  when  she 
ran  a  short  distance,  yet  anxiously  eyeing  me. 
Upon  my  leaving  them  she  returned,  and  car- 
rying them  carefully  through  the  grass  a  dis- 
tance of  some  yards,  laid  them  at  the  foot  of 
an  oak.  Being  all  deposited  in  this  temporary 
shelter,  I  again  bent  over  them  while  counting 
their  number,  when  I  noticed  the  mother  some 
three  or  four  feet  up  the  trunk  beside  me,  as  if 
in  the  act  of  coming  down  the  tree,  where  as  I 
afterwards  found  she  had  been  reconnoitring 
for  a  new  home  for  her  exposed  little  ones. 
But  what  was  my  surprise,  when  I  saw  that 
mother  take  one  by  one  from  the  foot  of  the 
tree  ;  run  with  them  some  thirty  feet  up  the 
trunk,  then  along  a  branch  upon  which  she 
crossed  to  the  next  tree,  and  mounting  still 
higher,  there  lay  them  safely  in  a  deserted 
crow's  nest ! 

Z. 

Cotton  Mattrasses. — Ellsworth,  in  his  Re- 
port as  Commissioner  of  Patents,  says,  "  Cot- 
ton is  the  cheapest,  most  comfortable,  and  most 
healthy  material  for  bedding,  that  is  known  in 
the  civilized  world."  The  following  is  his 
computation  : 

Cost  of  Hair  Mattrass  at  50c.  per  lb.  30  a  40  lbs.  fm.  15  to  $20 
"       Wool      "  30c.      "  Cost  '•   11  to  12 

"      Feathers"  30c.      '•     40  lbs.  ,"     «  12 

"      Moss       "    "  "     "  12 

Cotton     "  30c.       "      8c  with  cost  of  ticking, 

at  1-2  cts.  per  yard,  labour,  thread,  &c.  §G  f5 

The  advantages,  says  the  report,  of  this  bed- 
ding are,  "  Vermin  will  not  abide  in  them  ; 
there  is  no  grease  in  them  as  in  hair  or  wool  ; 
they  do  not  get  stale,  and  acquire  an  unplea- 
sant odour,  as  feathers  often  do.  Besides  the 
advantages  in  all  these  particulars,  they  are  in 
many  cases  medicinal,  it  being  a  known  fact 
that  raw  cotton  worn  on  parts  affected,  is  one 
of  the  best  and  most  effectual  cures  for  rheu- 
matic affections." — Late  Paper. 


An  important  Slave  Case. — In  the  Balti- 
more city  court  on  Tuesday,  the  important 
slave  case  of  Hope  H.  Slatter  v.  Lucy  Craw- 
ford, was  finally  decided.  The  motion  for  a 
new  trial  was  argued,  the  court  refused  the 
motion,  and  the  petitioner  for  freedom  was  de- 
clared free,  and  discharged.  The  decision  of 
the  court  in  this  case  will,  it  is  thought,  give 
freedom  to  hundreds  of  slaves  now  residing  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  who  are  owned  in 
Maryland,  as  the  freedom  of  the  petitioner  was 
awarded  by  the  jury  to  the  petitioner  on  this 
ground  alone. 
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A  White  Slave. — From  a  batch  of  slave 
advertisements  in  the  New  Orleans  Picayune, 
we  clip  the  following.  It  will  be  seen  that 
slavery  in  the  South  is  no  respecter  of  co- 
lour : 

"  $200  Reward. — Ranaway  from  the  sub- 
scriber last  November,  a  white  Negro  Man, 
about  35  years  old,  height  about  five  feet 
eight  or  ten  inches,  blue  eyes,  has  a  yellow 
woolly  head,  very  fair  skin,  (particularly  un- 
der his  clothes  :)  he  has  a  scar  on  one  or  both 
sides  of  his  jaws  from  a  fracture,  and  has  a 
tooth  very  crooked  and  twisted  on  his  right  lower 
jaw  from  the  fracture  ;  he  has  also  an  ugly 
scar  on  his  breast  by  a  kick  from  a  horse. 
Said  negro  man  was  raised  in  Columbia,  S.  C. 
and  is  well-known  by  the  name  of  Dick  Fra- 
zier.  He  was  formerly  in  Edgar's  Hotel  in 
that  town,  and  has  an  extensive  acquaintance 
in  this  State.  He  is  a  good  batcher,  horse- 
breaker,  house-painter,  cook,  and  white-wash- 
er, and  a  fair  shoemaker.  He  is  a  card-play- 
er, and  I  think  it  very  likely  he  has  been  in- 
duced to  go  off  by  some  of  the  sporting  or  ras- 
cally gentry  of  the  country.  He  was  lately 
known  to  be  working  on  the  railroad  in  Ala- 
bama, near  Moore's  Turn  Out,  and  passed  as  a 
white  man  by  the  name  of  Jesse  Teams.  I 
will  give  the  above  reward  for  his  delivery  in 
any  jail  so  that  I  can  get  him  :  and  I  will  give 
$500  for  sufficient  proof  to  convict,  in  open 
court,  any  man  who  carried  him  away. 

J.  D.  Allen. 

Barnwell  Court  House,  S.  C. 

N.  B. — Said  man  has  a  good  shaped  foot 
and  leg,  and  his  foot  is  very  small  and 
hollow." 

Accidents  on  Railroads. — At  the  last  sit- 
ting of  the  Phylotechnic  Society  of  Berlin,  the 
Baron  de  Reden  read  a  memoir,  the  object  of 
which  was  to  prove  that  the  number  of  acci- 
dents which  have,  up  to  the  present  time,  hap- 
pened on  European  railroads  is  extremely 
small,  compared  to  that  of  the  number  of  pas- 
sengers. The  following  facts  are  taken  from 
this  paper,  which  we  find  in  a  Paris  journal : 
In  France,  in  the  year  most  unfavourable  to 
railways,  that  is  to  say,  when  there  were  the 
greatest  number  of  accidents,  which  was  that 
of  1842,  when  the  great  disaster  on  the  road 
from  Paris  to  Versailles  took  place,  there  was 
one  accident  to  25,000  travellers.  In  1844, 
the  most  favourable  year,  there  happened  only 
one  accident  in  1,321,000  travellers.  In  Eng- 
land, in  1840,  the  most  unfavourable  year, 
there  was  one  accident  to  64,000  passengers  ; 
in  1843,  the  most  favourable  year,  only  one 
accident  to  69,000  travellers.  These  fig- 
ures, according  lo  M.  Reden,  prove  that  acci- 
dents on  the  railroads  in  France  are  much 
less  frequent  than  those  on  the  English  rail- 
roads. During  the  five  years  from  1841  to 
1845,  the  number  of  persons  who  have  suf- 
fered from  accidents  on  the  English  railways, 
was  1057  (399  of  whom  perished)  or  1  in 
95,000.  In  Belgium,  in  1844,  the  most  unfa- 
vourable year,  one  accident  to  88,000  ;  in  1845, 
the  most  favourable  year,  one  accident  to 
102,000  travellers ;  from  1835  to  1844,  58  in- 
dividuals were  killed,  and  103  wounded  on  the 
Belgian  railroads.    On  the  German  railways, 


from  1841  to  1845  inclusive,  there  were  only 
three  persons  wounded  and  four  persons  killed. 
In  all  Europe,  the  proportion  between  the  num- 
ber of  individuals  killed  or  wounded  on  the 
railroads  and  that  of  travellers  on  the  same 
routes,  was,  in  the  most  unfavourable  year,  as 
one  to  494,000,  and  in  the  most  favourable 
year  as  one  to  8,689,000.  In  Prussia,  accord- 
ing to  M.  de  Reden,  40  to  50  persons  perish 
annually  in  travelling  on  the  rivers.  In  the 
city  of  London  alone,  the  number  of  persons 
who  are  killed  every  year  by  accidents  which 
happen  to  carriages  circulating  in  the  streets, 
is  about  300. — Late  Paper. 


Value  of  Cob  Meal. — It  has  been  the  opin- 
ion of  most  farmers,  that  corn  cobs  were  of 
little  or  no  value,  and  they  have  generally 
thrown  them  aside  as  of  no  use  except  for  ma- 
nure. The  experience  of  some  who  have  for- 
merly fed  corn  and  meal,  and  the  anticipated 
scarcity  of  hay,  have  led  nearly  all  of  our 
corn-growers  to  turn  their  cobs  into  food  for 
their  stock.  To  show  something  of  the  extent 
to  which  it  has  been  used  here,  the  following 
will  give  yon  some  data  to  judge  from.  One 
mill  in  this  town  has,  within  the  last  three 
months,  ground  more  than  5000  bushels  of  cobs, 
besides  a  large  quantity  of  corn  in  the  ear. 
This  fact,  I  think,  proves  quite  conclusively 
that  cob  meal  is  valuable  as  ah  article  of 
food.  Indeed  the  opinion  which  is  expressed 
by  those  who  have  used  it,  is  altogether  in  its 
favour.  When  they  get  out  their  corn,  it  is 
not  threshed  entirely  clean  ;  some  three  to  fif- 
teen bushels  of  corn  are  left  on  the  cobs.  They 
are  kept  clean  as  possible  till  ground  into  meal. 
Cattle,  horses,  sheep,  and  hogs,  eat  it  readily 
without  adding  other  grain.  When  fed  to  cat- 
tle, in  addition  to  hay,  a  marked  difference  in 
their  condition  and  appearance  is  seen  from 
those  fed  on  hay  without  the  meal.  Some 
feeders  mix  it  with  other  grain,  roots,  &c,  with 
marked  profit  and  success.  When  fed  with 
oil-cake  it  is  found  to  answer  an  excellent  pur- 
pose, as  it  takes  up  all  oil  without  waste. — 
Albany  Cultivator. 
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We  have  before  adverted  to  the  triumph  of 
moderate  and  wise  counsels  in  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States,  by  the  adoption  of  the  pro- 
posed Treaty  between  this  country  and  Great 
Britain,  in  relation  to  the  Oregon  dispute;  also 
to  its  ratification  by  the  President.  It  is  pro- 
per that  we  should  now  place  upon  record  the 
ratification  of  the  same  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment, as  set  forth  in  the  following,  being  the 
conclusion  of  the  President's  Proclamation, 
making  public  the  ratified  Treaty. 

"  And  whereas,  the  said  treaty  has  been  duly 
ratified  on  both  parts,  and  the  respective  ratifi- 
cations of  the  same  were  exchanged  at  London, 
on  the  17th  ultimo,  by  Louis  M'Lane,  Envoy 
Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of 
the  United  States,  and  Viscount  Palmerston, 


[L.  S.] 


her  Britannic  Majesty's  principal  Secretary  of 
State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  on  the  part  of  their 
respective  governments  : 

"  Now  therefore,  be  it  known  that  I,  James 
K.  Polk,  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  have  caused  the  said  treaty  to  be 
made  public,  to  the  end  that  the  same,  and 
every  clause  and  article  thereof,  may  be  ob- 
served and  fulfilled  with  good  faith  by  the 
United  States  and  the  citizens  thereof. 

"  In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand,  and  caused  the  seal  of  the  United 
States  to  be  affixed. 

"  Done  at  the  city  of  Washington,  this  fifth 
day  of  August,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty- 
six,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the 
United  States  the  seventy-first. 

James  K.  Polk." 

By  the  President : 

James  Buchanan,  Secretary  of  State. 

A  recent  paper  says  : — • 

"The  Randolph  Negroes. — The  Randolph, 
negroes  have  again  been  driven  from  lands 
selected  for  them  in  Ohio.  An  effort  was  made 
to  settle  them  in  Shelby  county,  but,  like  the 
previous  attempt  in  Mercer,  it  has  failed.  They 
were  driven  away  by  threats  and  violence.  A 
writer  in  the  Cincinnati  Gazette  states  that 
Judge  Leigh  has  determined  on  abandoning  all 
farther  efforts  to  colonize  them  in  a  free  state, 
and,  as  by  the  laws  of  Virginia  they  cannot 
remain  there  over  a  year  after  they  were  eman- 
cipated, he  has  concluded  lo  send  them  to 
Liberia." 

A  letter  from  our  correspondent  in  Dayton, 
Ohio,  giving  some  interesting  particulars  rela- 
tive to  the  unkind  treatment  these  poor  people 
and  their  conductors  have  met  with,  will  be 
found  on  another  page  of  this  week's  paper. 

Large  numbers  of  free  coloured  people  have 
settled  in  the  Northern  states,  and  in  a  general 
way  conduct  themselves  with  as  much  pro- 
priety as  white  men  of  the  same  grade  of  edu- 
cation. We  cannot  discover  on  what  just 
ground  they  are  denied  residence  in  any  part 
of  the  country,  any  more  than  persons  coming 
1'rom  foreign  lands,  many  of  whom  have  little 
claim  to  intelligence,  and  none  to  the  benefits 
of  education.  They  are  native  Americans, 
and  no  earthly  power  has  the  right  to  force 
them  out  of  their  own  country,  or,  as  long  as 
they  conduct  themselves  peaceably,  to  deny 
them  the  right  to  purchase  land  and  settle  on 
it. 

The  interesting  Mouse  story  in  another  page 
is  from  an  intelligent  youth  in  the  vicinity  of 
this  city,  and  deserves  full  credence  ;  which  we 
mention  lest  any  of  our  readers,  on  account  of 
its  singularity,  might  incline  to  be  incredulous. 


Died,  at  his  residence  in  West  Chester,  Pa.,  on  the 
4th  inst.,  George  Brinton,  Sr.,  in  the  ninety -first  year 
of  his  age.;  a  member  of  West  Chester  particular,  and 
Birmingham  Monthly  Meeting. 
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For  "  The  Friend." 

Grahaine's  Colonial  History. 

(Continued  from  page  3780 
SOME  FRUITS  OF  THE  WAR. 

The  character  of  King  Philip  is  painted  in 
dark  colours  by  his  enemies,  and  most  of  the 
information  we  have  concerning  him  comes 
from  them.  Grahame,  drawing  from  such 
sources,  describes  him  as  a  compound  of  trea- 
chery, cunning  and  cruelty.  Baylies  is  willing 
to  believe,  that  with  some  of  the  vices  of  the 
savage,  he  possessed  sterling  virtues.  If  he 
was  treacherous,  which  we  may  doubt,  the 
New  England  colonists  had  no  right  to  reproach 
him.  Their  own  want  of  faith  was  shameful 
and  much  less  excusable.  Yet  they  lavished 
the  most  abusive  epithets  upon  him.  Not  the 
vulgar  herd  alone,  but  men  of  repute,  called 
him  "  a  caitiff,"  "  a  hellish  monster,"  "  a  damn- 
able wretch,"  "a  bloody  villain  ;"  " even  his 
generous  conqueror,"  says  Baylies,  who  is  par- 
tial to  Church,  "  in  his  quaint  language  says 
'  he  was  a  doleful,  great,  dirty  beast ;'  yet  we 
have  well  attested  instances  of  his  tenderness 
of  feeling,  gratitude,  and  generosity. 

"The  historians  of  the  times,  for  such  an 
enemy,  and  a  heathen  too,  could  find  neither 
charity,  nor  candour ;  and  with  feelings  of 
mingled  resentment  and  grief,  have  they  deli- 
neated his  character,  and  transmitted  to  posteri- 
ty the  story  of  his  life  and  actions ;  as  they 
wrote  in  a  temper  stern  and  revengeful,  the 
traits  they  presented  were  hideous  and  disgust- 
ing, but  some  facts  have  escaped  which  relieve 
and  soften  the  expression  of  the  historical  por- 
trait, and  compel  us  to  believe  that  in  some 
respects  it  has  been  the  work  of  fancy. 

"  At  the  commencement  of  the  war,  when 
Philip's  young  men  were  raging  for  a  victim, 
he  saved  the  life  of  Mr.  Brown  of  Swansey, 
because  his  father  had  charged  him  to  be  grate- 
ful for  former  kindness. 

"  A  family  dwelt  at  Taunton  by  the  name  of 
Leonard,  from  whom  Philip  had  received  many 
favours  and  kindnesses.  James  Leonard  had 
emigrated  from  Pontipool  in  Wales,  as  early  as 
1652,  and  had  erected  the  first  forge  in  the 
English  colonies  in  this  town.  Philip  had 
resided  generally  at  Mount  Hope,  but  during 
he  summers  he  frequently  resorted  to  a  place 
n  Taunton,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Fowl- 


ing Pond.  In  his  excursions  he  had  made 
himself  acquainted  with  the  Leonards,  they  re- 
paired his  guns,  and  supplied  him  with  iron 
and  with  such  tools  as  are  most  prized  by 
savages,  and  uniformly  treated  him  with  kind- 
ness and  attention :  he  had  become  more  at- 
tached to  this  family  than  to  any  of  the  Eng- 
lish, and  he  gave  his  Indians,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war,  the  strictest  orders  that  they 
should  never  injure  a  Leonard.  As  he  knew 
that  in  a  general  attack  on  the  town,  this  fa- 
vourite family  might  be  exposed  to  dangers 
equal  to  those  of  the  other  inhabitants,  it  becomes 
therefore  extremely  probable  that  his  attach- 
ment to  the  Leonards  prevented  the  destruction 
of  Taunton.  No  other  reason  can  be  assigned 
why  he  should  have  spared  it.  This  town 
was  situated  near  his  country,  and  could  have 
been  as  successfully  assailed  as  any  other." 

Roger  Williams  remonstrating  with  Philip 
and  his  confederates  upon  the  folly  of  contend- 
ing with  the  English,  who  could  continually 
draw  fresh  supplies  of  men  from  abroad,  "  they 
answered  proudly  that  they  should  be  ready 
for  them;  but  they  assured  Williams  that  he 
should  never  be  injured  ;  '/or  he  was  a  good 
man,  and  had  been  kind  to  them  formerly.''  " 
"  In  short,"  says  Baylies,  "  his  vices  were  those 
of  a  savage;  the  example  of  his  virtues  might 
have  profited  the  statesmen  and  patriots  of 
civilized  society. 

"  His  talents  were  unquestionably  of  the  first 
order.  As  a  politician  he  was  the  greatest  of 
savages.  He  overcame  obstacles  from  which 
the  most  enterprising  minds  would  have  shrunk. 
He  allayed  the  jealousies  of  some  ;  he  quieted 
the  suspicions  of  others;  his  blandishments  even 
healed  those  diseased  minds  which  once  in- 
flamed by  resentment,  had  been  hardened  into 
revenge.    He  reconciled  long-enduring,  here- 
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ditary  animosities,  and  although  he  was  the 
chief  of  one  of  the  smallest  of  the  tribes,  yet 
he  possessed  the  art  and  the  address  to  bring 
the  whole  to  participate  in  his  views,  and  to 
act  under  his  command  and  direction. 

"  Many  frightful  stories  have  been  told  of  the 
cruelties  with  which  his  warfare  was  disgraced, 
yet  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  he  ever  ordered 
a  single  captive  to  be  tortured.  After  his 
flight  from  Poqasset  at  the  commencement  of 
the  war,  and  in  the  numberless  skirmishes, 
marches,  and  fights,  which  ensued  until  the 
fight  on  Taunton  river  a  short  time  previous  to 
his  death,  no  Englishman  could  say  that  he  had 
seen  the  face  or  heard  the  voice  of  Philip. 
Some  suspected  that  he  was  in  the  Narragan- 
sett  fort  at  the  time  of  that  great  fight ;  others 
supposed  that  he  had  passed  the  winter  amongst 
the  strange  Indians  who  dwelt  on  the  banks  of 
the  Hudson  ;  others  conjectured  that  he  had 
sheltered  himself  in  Canada  ;  this  studious  de- 
sire of  concealment  might  indicate  a  want  of 


courage,  but  it  must  be  recollected  that  he  was 
exposed  to  more  than  the  ordinary  dangers  of 
war  ;-a  price  had  been  set  upon  his  head,  and 
the  disguises  which  he  assumed  were  no  more 
than  necessary  expedients  to  enable  him  to 
encounter  the  extraordinary  perils  to  which  he 
was  exposed. 

"  His  mode  of  making  war  was  secret  and 
terrible.  He  seemed  like  the  demon  of  destruc- 
tion hurling  his  bolts  in  darkness.  With  cau- 
tious and  noiseless  steps,  and  shrouded  by  the 
deep  shade  of  midnight,  he  glided  from  the 
gloomy  depths  of  the  woods.  He  stole  on  the 
villages  and  settlements  of  New  England  like 
the  pestilence  unseen,  and  unheard.  His  dread- 
ful agency  was  felt  when  the  yells  of  his  fol- 
lowers roused  his  victims  from  their  slumbers, 
and  when  the  flames  of  their  blazing  habitations 
glared  upon  their  eyes.  His  pathway  could 
be  traced  by  the  horrible  desolation  of  its  pro- 
gress ;  by  its  crimson  print  upon  the  snows  and 
the  sands  ;  by  smoke  and  fire ;  by  houses  in 
ruins;  by  the  shrieks  of  women,  the  wailing  of 
infants,  and  the  groans  of  the  wounded  and 
dying.  Well  indeed  might  he  have  been  call- 
ed '  the  terror  of  New  England  !'  Yet  in  no 
instance  did  he  transcend  the  ordinary  usages 
of  Indian  warfare!" 

This  terrible  scourge  the  Puritans,  by  their 
intolerant  and  vindictive  policy,  had  prepared 
for  themselves.  Of  this  truth  Cotton  Mather 
seems  once  to  have  had  some  feeble  glimmer- 
ing, though  still  unwilling  to  put  the  whole 
blame  upon  the  shoulders  of  his  compeers. 
The  French  papists  must  share  it  largely  with 
them. 

"  Had  we  done  but  half  so  much  as  the 
French  papists  have  done,  to  proselite  the  In- 
dians unto  the  Christian  faith,  instead  of  being 
snares  and  traps  unto  us,  and  scourges  in  our 
sides,  and  thorns  in  our  eyes,  they  would  have 
been  a  wall  unto  us  both  by  night  and  day. 
What  a  sting  was  there  in  those  words  which 
the  Indians  have  used  unto  some  of  our  cap- 
tives : — Had  the  English  been  as  careful  to  in- 
struct us  as  the  French,  we  had  been  of  your 
religion." 

One  might  expect  that  with  a  consciousness 
of  his  great  delinquency  there  would  have  been 
some  symptoms  of  compassion  in  the  breast  of 
a  preacher  of  the  gospel  for  the  unhappy  sub- 
jects of  his  acknowledgment.  But  how  fiercely 
he  closes  his  tardy  confession.  "  If  the  salvages 
had  been  enlightened  with  the  Christian  faith 
from  us,  the  French  papists  could  never  have 
instilled  into  them  those  French  poisons,  that 
have  made  such  raging  devils  of  them." 

Nothing  could  appease  the  wrathful  spirit  of 
the  man, — nothing  short  of  absolute  extermina- 
tion. The  reduclion  of  the  nations  which  had 
peopled  New  England  when  the  Puritan  sekfoot 
upon  their  soil,  to  a  few  trembling  fugitives, 
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hiding  in  thick  woods  and  impenetrable  swamps, 
excited  no  pity  in  his  implacable  bosom.  That 
any  should  have  succeeded  in  placing  them- 
selves beyond  the  reach  of  the  white  man's 
sword  excited  him  to  a  pitch  of  pious  fury, 
which  might  readily  be  taken  for  blasphemy. 
It  forms  a  strong  illustration  of  that  milder 
strain  spoken  of  by  Grahame. 

"  There  yet  remains  a  knot  of  our  enemies 
in  those  inaccessible  thickets,  where  we  despair 
ever  to  find  them  out.  What  remains  for  us, 
is,  that  we  do  by  prayer  and  faith  put  our  ene- 
mies over  into  those  Omnipotent  hands  that  can 
find  them  out  and  cut  them  off".  Oh  !  let  us 
keep  our  hands  lifted  up  in  prayer,  for  a  total 
dissipation  of  those  Amalekites  which  have 
thus  long  and  thus  far  prevailed  against  us. 

"  When  we  cry  unto  the  Lord,  let  us  plead 
the  burnt-offering  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and 
plead  that  God  has  more  glorified  his  justice  in 
the  sufferings  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  than  if 
our  houses  were  all  filled  with  the  cries  of  our 
people  massacred  by  Indian  salvages.  Then 
will  our  God  thunder  with  a  great  thunder  of 
his  consuming  wrath  upon  our  Indian  Philis- 
tines." 

And  what  did  these  men,  who  thus  desecra- 
ted the  holiest  things  in  their  hot  pursuit  of  the 
poor  objects  of  their  vengeance,  do  for  the  in- 
struments with  which  they  had  thus  far  effected 
their  unholy  purpose,  and  especially  for  that 
most  efficient  instrument  of  their  cruelty, — 
Captain  Church  ?  They  suffered  him  to  expe- 
rience to  its  full  extent,  the  salutary  truth,  that 
he  who  enters  such  a  service  serves  a  hard 
master.  Will  it  be  credited,  that  this  mighty 
warrior  who  had  hunted  down  through  many 
hardships  and  great  perils,  and  finally  laid  in 
the  dust  the  head  of  that  terrible  chief  who  had 
Ions  held  all  New  England  in  fear,  that  this 
very  Captain  Church,  upon  whom  Cotton  Ma- 
ther,— the  most  popular  preacher  and  writer  of 
his  day, — bestowed  such  liberal  applause,  was, 
the  warfare  completed  and  his  services  no  long- 
er needed,  "  permitted  at  one  time,"  as  Francis 
Baylies  informs  us,  "to  wander  through  the 
streets  of  Boston  with  empty  pockets  and  tat- 
tered clothes,  relying  on  charity  for  a  place  to 
lay  his  head  ?" 

The  boldness  with  which  he  had  exposed 
the  perfidy  of  the  colonial  authorities  had  lost 
him  their  favour,  and  he  had  been  obliged  to 
sell  his  own  property  to  pay  his  military  ex- 
penses. He  was  restored,  however,  to  the 
good  graces  of  the  government,  as  soon  as  he 
was  wanted  to  fight  the  Eastern  Indians  with 
whom  these  belligerent  saints,  the  power  of 
Philip  being  extinguished,  were  speedily  engaged 
in  hostilities.  He  liked  the  occupation  so  well 
as  to  try  it  again,  only,  after  the  success  which 
once  more  attended  his  arms,  to  experience  a 
similar  return.    He  died  in  poverty. 

Vengeance  is  expensive.  The  descendants 
of  the  frugal  Pilgrims  had  found  it  so,  and  now 
that  the  danger  was  over,  felt  inclined  to  save 
their  money.  The  war  with  Philip  had  cost 
the  lives  of  six  hundred  Englishmen,  thirteen 
towns  in  Massachusetts,  Plymouth,  and  Rhode 
Island,  destroyed,  and  many  others  greatly  in- 
jured, six  hundred  dwelling-houses  burnt,  avast 
amount  of  goods  and  cattle,  one  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds  in  money,  and  an  incalculable 


amount  in  crippled  limbs,  broken  health,  ruined 
morals,  and  the  conversion  of  men  who  might 
have  been  producers,  into  worthless  drones, 
wasteful  spendthrifts,  or  unprincipled  plunder- 
ers. The  loss  to  the  Indians  cannot  be  told. 
It  is  estimated  that  not  less  than  three  thousand 
of  them  were  slaughtered  during  this  terrible 
struggle.  To  judge  from  what  experience  has 
proved  to  be  the  relative  cost  of  peace  and  war, 
it  may  not  be  extravagant  to  say,  that  this  year 
and  a-half  of  war  had  cost  New  England  as 
much  as  Pennsylvania's  seventy  years  of  peace: 
and  the  expenditures  in  Pennsylvania  for  the 
maintenance  of  peace  were  not  niggardly. 
Or,  might  we  not  go  still  farther  and  wilh 
truth  assert,  that  while  nothing  is  more 
costly  than  war,  peace,  in  the  end,  costs  no- 
thing? It  is  the  most  productive  of  possessions  ; 
as  the  rapid  growth,  and  unprecedented  pros- 
perity of  colonial  Pennsylvania  plainly  demon- 
strated. 

(To  be  continued.) 


From  the  Prairie  Farmer. 

Wild  Ducks  Tamed— Beavers. 

It  is  a  fact  not  generally  known,  that  it  re- 
quires three  generations  of  compulsory  domes- 
tication to  eradicate  the  wild  habits  of  a  duck. 
Many  years  ago,  in  England,  a  friend  of  mine 
took  a  fancy  to  domesticate  wild  ducks.  He 
first  had  some  very  young  wild  ducklings 
caught  and  placed  with  a  brood  of  tame  ducks 
in  a  pond  of  water.  The  young  savages  all 
dived  out  of  sight,  and  completely  separated 
themselves  from  the  brood  of  tame  ducks  of 
their  own  age.  Some  died  ;  others  occasion- 
ally swam  with  the  young  tame  ones  ;  but  on 
the  approach  of  any  person  they  concealed 
themselves  closely  in  the  little  tussacks  of 
grass  and  reeds  at  the  edge  of  the  pond.  As 
they  grew  strong  enough  they  fluttered  away 
and  were  all  lost.  He  next  procured  eggs  of 
the  wild  fowl  and  set  them  under  a  domestic 
duck  with  an  equal  number  of  her  own.  The 
young  ducks  from  the  wild  eggs  were  as  wild 
as  the  young  ones  that  were  caught,  and  most 
of  them  on  attaining  sufficient  size  fled  off  to 
their  wild  kindred  and  were  seen  no  more. 

In  the  course  of  many  experiments  of  this 
kind,  he  succeeded  in  making  pets  of  one  or  two 
birds.  They  were  not  domesticated  in  the  re 
gular  way  of  tame  poultry,  but  were  pets  about 
the  house — would  feed  out  of  hand,  and  like 
almost  all  petted  animals,  were  nuisances 
about  the  house.  But  the  annoyance  was  en- 
dured on  account  of  the  great  advance  in 
domestication  that  was  supposed  to  have  been 
made.  Their  eggs  were  carefully  preserved 
and  hatched  under  a  tame  duck.  The  off- 
spring proved  as  wild  as  the  young  ducks 
hatched  from  the  eggs  taken  from  the  wild 
duck  in  its  original  state.  On  attaining  growth 
they  all  went  off.  This  he  thought  conclusive 
evidence  that  wild  ducks  could  not  be  tamed 

A  person  to  whom  he  related  these  circum 
stances  procured  wild  ducks'  eggs,  and  pro 
ceeded  with  his  experiments  in  the  following 
manner :  The  wild  ducks  and  tame  duck 
were  hatched  together,  as  in  the  former  case. 
They  were  all  put  to  school  immediately 
The  duck  house  and  small  pond  adjacent  were 
well  fenced  in,  so  that  no  young  duck  could 


possibly  creep  out.  The  edge  of  the  pond  was 
kept  free  from  much  grass  and  reeds,  so  that 
there  was  but  small  chance  for  them  to  hide. 
They  were  shut  up  every  night,  and  fed  at  re- 
gular intervals.  As  the  young  ducks  increas- 
ed in  size  they  were  pinioned  in  some  way 
that  prevented  their  flying.  The  result  of  this 
experiment  was,  that  in  the  third  genera- 
tion the  ducks  became  wholly  dependent  on 
man  for  their  support — had  lost  their  wild 
propensities,  and  were  completely  domestica- 
ted. Although  they  no  longer  flew  to  the 
wood  their  habits  were  not  completely  those  of 
the  tame  ducks.  They  were  more  active  and 
watchful,  and  would  frequently  dive  on  the  ap- 
proach of  a  stranger.  Neither  had  their  do- 
mestication been  sufficiently  long  continued  to 
change  the  colour  of  their  plumage. 

Beavers. — May  not  the  beaver  be  domesti- 
cated with  a  fair  prospect  of  profit?  This 
peaceful  animal,  from  the  ruthless  war  made 
upon  it  by  man,  is  fast  disappearing,  and  the 
whole  race  is  in  danger  of  becoming  extinct. 
The  skin  of  a  beaver,  when  fat  and  in  season 
is  worth  more  than  the  skin  of  a  sheep  with 
the  wool  on.  Alpacas  are  being  imported  from 
South  America.  Surely  to  save  from  destruc- 
tion our  native  Beaver,  and  to  cultivate  his  al- 
ready valuable  qualities,  would  be  as  laudable 
and  patriotic  an  act  as  to  import  new  animals 
from  foreign  countries. 

Whoever  undertakes  it,  let  him  be  patient 
and  persevering.  Remember  the  case  of  the 
wild  ducks. 

St.  Maries,  Jasper  Co.,  III.,  April,  1846. 


Beautiful  Trait  of  a  Young  Daughter. 

Translated  from  the  French. 

Sometime  after  the  horrible  massacres  which 
distinguished  the  commencement  of  the  French 
revolution,  the  contagious  example  spread 
slaughter  and  destruction  even  into  the  new 
world.  We  cannot  reflect,  without  shuddering 
with  horror  that  in  order  the  more  quickly  to  de- 
stroy a  multitude  of  men  and  women  at  once  and 
without  sentences,  they  collected  them  in 
groups,  and  then  fired  loaded  cannons  upon 
them. 

An  honest  Creole  at  St.  Domingo,  who  had 
committed  no  other  crime  than  that  of  preserv- 
ing the  estate  of  his  fathers,  and  of  being  rich, 
was  consequently  enrolled  on  the  list  of  pro- 
scription ;  the  wretches  who  distinguished 
themselves  by  assuming  the  name  of  patriots, 
in  imbruing  their  hands  in  the  blood  of  the 
most  virtuous  citizens,  denounced  him  as  an 
enemy  of  public  affairs,  and  he  was  condemned 
to  perish  in  common  with  a  number  of  other 
unfortunate  beings. 

Happily  for  this  planter,  he  was  a  father, 
and  moreover  father  of  a  little  daughter  full  of 
courage,  love  and  energy.  When  he  was  torn 
from  the  bosom  of  his  iamily,  his  child  follow- 
ed him  resolutely,  and  determined  to  share  his 
fate,  however  frightful  it  might  be.  Arranged 
one  of  the  first  among  the  victims  about  to  be 
sacrificed,  already  the  Creole  stood  with  his 
eyes  banded  and  his  hands  bound  ;  already  the 
executioners  of  death  raised  their  murderous 
arms  over  the  victim  deprived  of  hope,  and 
prepared  to  die.    Oh  goodness  !  amazement, 
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oh  holy  sentiment  of  nature,  what  power  is 
yours !  You  anticipate  in  years  some  rare 
subjects  whom  you  enliven  with  your  sacred 
flame,  you  lend  them  the  foresight  of  the  sage, 
and  the  force  of  the  man,  even  from  their  child- 
hood !  At  the  very  moment  of  the  signal  for 
the  discharge  of  artillery,  the  little  daughter 
runs,  crying  out, 

'  My  father,  oh,  my  father  !' 

Vainly  they  strive  to  withdraw  her  from  the 
danger;  in  vain  they  threaten  her:  nothing 
restrains,  nothing  intimidates  her.  She  springs 
towards  her  father,  she  throws  herself  upon 
his  body,  and  tightly  clings  to  him  waiting  on- 
ly the  moment  when  she  may  perish  with  the 
author  of  her  life. 

'  Oh,  my  daughter  my  beloved  child,  only  and 
fond  hope  of  thy  weeping  mother,  and  she  so 
soon  a  widow,'  said  her  father  to  her  trem- 
blingly and  melted  into  tears,  '  leave  me  I  be- 
seech you  ;  I  command  you.' 

'  Oh,  my  father,'  she  replied,  1  let  me  die 
with  you.' 

Ah  virtue,  how  great  a  sway  hast  thou  even 
over  the  most  savage  minds  !  This  unexpect- 
ed incident  overcame  the  commander  of  the 
massacre.  Doubtless,  he  too,  was  a  father  ! 
The  voice  of  admiration,  the  cry  of  pity,  sud- 
denly reached  the  depth  of  his  heart.  He  al- 
leges a  specious  pretext  for  removing  the  Cre- 
ole from  punishment,  and  causes  him  to  be  re- 
conducted to  prison. 

A  moment's  delay  is  sometimes  very  pre- 
cious. 

The  affairs  having  soon  changed  aspect,  the 
good  father  was  freed  ;  and  to  this  happy  day, 
ceases  not  to  relate  with  tenderest  emotion,  the 
heroic  action  of  his  little  daughter,  then  only 
ten  years  of  age. — Louisa. 

Repository. 

The  Opium  Trade. — In  the  city  of  Amoy, 
China,  alone,  there  are  as  many  as  one  thou- 
sand opium  shops,  where  the  drug  can  be  pur- 
chased, and  facilities  are  afforded  for  reclining 
to  smoke  it.  To  give  an  idea  of  the  drain  of 
specie  from  the  country,  on  account  of  opium, 
it  need  only  be  mentioned  that  the  annual  sale 
of  opium  at  the  port  of  Amoy  alone,  averages 
one  million  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  ;  and 
that  there  are  along  the  coast  of  this  single 
province,  four  other  smuggling  depots. — Late 
paper. 

Manufacture  of  relics. — From  the  Moniteur 
des  Arts,  it  appears  that  relics  of  antiquity  are 
made  in  Italy  on  the  shortest  notice  and  to  any 
extent.  "  There  exist  at  Rome  secret  work- 
rooms of  sculpture,  where  the  works  manufac- 
tured are  broken  arms,  heads  of  the  gods,  feet 
of  satyrs,  and  broken  torsi — of  nobody.  By 
means  of  a  liquid  there  used,  a  colour  of  the 
finest  antiquity  is  communicated  to  the  mar- 
ble." These  articles  are  then  concealed. — 
"  Scattered  about  the  country  are  goat- herds, 
who  feed  their  flocks  in  the  vicinity  of  ruins, 
and  look  out  for  foreigners."  To  these  they 
speak  of  treasures  often  found  by  digging. 
They  are  employed.  They  spend  much  time 
in  fruitless  search  before  the)'  find  the  treasure 
they  themselves  hid — for  which  the  foreigner 
willingly  pays.    The  English  in  particular  are 


the  victims  of  these  shepherds,  who  are  agents 
to  the  General  Artificial  Ruin  Association. 
England  is  full  of  these  antiquities  of  six 
months'  age. 

In  Rome,  too  are  daily  coined  the  money  of 
Cajsar,  Hadrian,  Titus,  the  Antonines,  and 
other  worthies — filed,  pinched,  and  corroded, 
to  give  them  the  look  of  age.  What  next  ? — 
Montreal  Register. 

Wonders  of  Insects. — A  skilful  naturalist 
has  been  able  to  perceive  that  in  the  body  of 
the  lowest  caterpillar,  which  in  the  common 
opinion,  is  one  of  the  most  degraded  existences 
on  earth,  there  are  upwards  of  two  thousand 
muscles,  all  of  which  can  be  brought  into  ac- 
tion with  as  much  facility,  at  the  will  of  that 
insect,  and  perform  their  several  offices  with  as 
much  accuracy,  promptitude,  and  precision, 
as  the  most  perfect  animal.  It  would  be  no 
easy  matter  to  make  some  men  believe  that  the 
most  minute  insect,  whose  whole  life  may  be 
calculated  for  only  the  duration  of  a  few  hours 
is,  in  all  parts,  for  the  functions  it  has  to  per- 
form, as  complete  as  the  majestic  elephant, 
which  treads  the  forests  of  India  for  a  century. 
Little  do  they  suppose,  that,  even  in  its  appear- 
ance under  the  greatest  magnifying  powers,  it 
is  as  elegant  in  every  respect,  and  as  beautiful- 
ly finished,  as  any  of  the  largest  animals. 
Unlike  the  paltry  productions  of  man,  all  the 
minute  parts  of  these  works  of  God  appear  in 
greater  perfection,  and  afford  to  us  a  greater 
degree  of  admiration,  the  more  minutely  and 
accurately  they  are  examined.  De  Lisle  saw, 
with  a  microscope,  a  very  small  insect  that  in 
one  second  of  time  advanced  three  inches,  tak- 
ing five  hundred  and  forty  steps  ;  and  many  of 
the  discoveries  of  Leuwenheck  were  even  still 
more  wonderful  than  this. — Note  Boole  of  a 
Naturalist. 


Cabbage  Sprouts. — Very  few  people  take 
half  the  pains  they  ought  with  cabbages.  When 
they  are  cut,  no  matter  how,  the  stumps  are 
left  to  bring  sprouts  ;  no  matter  when,  nor  how 
many.  Now  the  fact  is,  that  when  the  sprouts 
begin  to  come,  they  should  be  all  rubbed  off 
but  the  best — or  at  most,  two  ;  instead  of  which, 
a  multitude  of  small  ones  are  allowed  to  grow, 
not  any  of  which  bring  good  hearts,  and  all 
are,  for  the  most  part,  but  a  poor  apology  for 
greens.  When  the  cabbage  is  cut,  the  leaves 
should  be  cut  off  the  stem,  and  as  soon  as  the 
buds  of  the  stump  begin  to  grow,  rub  off  or  cut 
all  that  are  not  wanted,  leaving  one  of  the 
strongest  and  best  to  grow  into  a  head,  which 
it  will  do  in  an  incredibly  short  time  ;  equalling 
and  more  frequently  excelling  the  first  head 
itself,  in  flavour  and  appearance. — Farmer's 
Monthly  Visiter. 

Employment. — The  following  just  sentiment 
was  uttered  by  Daniel  Webster,  in  a  late 
speech  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

"  Sir — I  say  it  is  employment  that  makes  the 
people  happy.  Sir,  this  great  truth  ought  ne- 
ver to  be  forgotten  ;  it  ought  to  be  placed  upon 
the  title  page  of  every  book  on  political  econo- 
my intended  for  America,  and  such  countries 
as  America.  It  ought  to  be  placed  in  every 
farmer's  almanac.     It   ought  to    head  the 


columns  of  every  farmer's  magazine  and  me- 
chanic's magazine.  It  should  be  proclaimed 
everywhere,  notwithstanding  what  we  hear  of 
the  usefulnesss — and  I  admit  the  high  useful- 
ness— of  cheap  food,  notwithstanding  that,  the 
great  truth  should  be  proclaimed  everywhere, 
should  be  made  into  a  proverb  if  it  could,  that 
where  there  is  work  for  the  hands  of  men 
there  will  be  work  for  the  teeth.  Where 
there  is  employment  there  will  be  bread  ;  and 
in  a  country  like  our  own,  above  all  others, 
will  this  truth  hold  good  ;  a  country  like  ours, 
where,  with  a  great  deal  of  spirit  and  activity 
amongthe  masses,  if  they  can  find  employment, 
there  is  always  great  willingness  for  labour.  If 
they  can  obtain  fair  compensation  for  their  la- 
bour they  will  have  good  houses,  good  clothing, 
good  (bod,  and  the  means  of  educating  their 
families  ;  and  if  they  have  good  houses  and 
good  clothing,  and  good  food,  and  the  means 
of  educating  their  children  from  their  labour, 
that  labour  will  be  cheerful,  and  they  will  be  a 
contented  and  a  happy  people." 


Benevolent  East  India  Merchant. 

Edward  Colston  at  the  age  of  forty  years,  be- 
came a  very  eminent  East  India  Merchant,  pri- 
or to  the  incorporation  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, and  had  forty  sail  of  ships  of  his  own, 
with  immense  riches  flowing  in  upon  him.  Fie 
still  remained  uniform  in  his  charitable  dispo- 
sition, distributing  many  thousand  pounds  to 
various  charities  in  and  about  London,  besides 
private  gifts  in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
It  has  been  frequently  reported  that  his  private 
charities  far  exceeded  those  in  public.  "  We 
have  heard,"  says  the  Bristol  (Eng.)  Journal, 
"that  one  of  his  ships  trading  to  the  East  In- 
dies, had 'been  missing  upwards  of  three  years, 
and  was  supposed  to  be  destroyed  at  sea,  but 
at  length  she  arrived,  richly  laden.  When  his 
principal  clerk  brought  him  the  report  of  her 
arrival,  and  of  the  riches  on  board,  he  said,  as 
she  was  totally  given  up  for  lost,  he  would  by 
no  means  claim  any  right  to  her ;  therefore  he 
ordered  the  ship  and  merchandise  to  be  sold, 
and  the  produce  thereof  to  be  applied  towards 
the  relief  of  the  needy,  which  directions  were 
immediately  carried  into  effect." 

Another  singular  instance  of  his  tender  con- 
sciousness for  charity  was  at  the  age  of  forty, 
when  he  entertained  some  thoughts  of  changing 
his  condition.  He  paid  his  addresses  to  a  lady, 
but  being  very  timorous  lest  he  should  be  hin- 
dred  in  his  pious  and  charitable  design,  he  was 
determined  to  make  a  Christian  trial  of  her 
temper  and  disposition,  and  therefore  one 
morning,  filled  his  pockets  with  gold  and  silver 
in  order  that,  if  any  object  presented  itself  in 
the  course  of  their  tour  over  London  bridge, 
he  might  satisfy' his  intentions.  While  they 
were  walking  near  St.  Magnus  church,  a  wo- 
man in  extreme  misery,  with  twins  in  her  lap, 
sat  begging;  and,  as  he  and  his  intended  lady 
were  arm  in  arm,  he  beheld  the  wretched  ob- 
ject, put  his  hand  in  his  pocket,  and  took  out  a 
handful  of  gold  and  silver,  casting  it  into  the 
poor  woman's  lap.  The  lady  being  greatly 
alarmed  at  such  profuse  generosity,  coloured 
prodigiously ;  and,  soon  afier,  when  they 
wore  gone  a  little  further  towards  the  bridge 
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foot,  she  turned  to  him  and  said,  "  Sir,  do  you 
know  what  you  did  a  few  minutes  ago?" 
"  Madam,"  replied  E.  Colston,  "I  never  let 
my  right  hand  know  what  my  left  hand  doeth." 
He  then  took  his  leave  of  her,  and  for  this  rea- 
son never  married  to  the  day  of  his  death,  al- 
though he  lived  to  the  age  of  eighty  years. — 
Hunt's  Magazine. 


LIVING  WATERS. 

"Whosoever  drinketh  of  the  water  that  I  shall  give  him, 
shall  never  thirst ;  but  the  water  that  I  shall  give  him  shall 
be  in  him  a  well  of  water  springing  up  into  everlasting  life." 
— John  iv.  14. 

BY  JAMES  LUMBARD. 

Ho  !  ye  fainting  sons  and  daughters, 
Thirsting  for  the  stream  of  life, 

Come  ye  to  the  Living  Waters, 
Undisturbed  by  waves  of  strife, 

Flowing  from  a  fountain  bright, 

Robed  in  rays  of  purest  light. 

Traveller,  in  a  pathway  dreary, 
Toiling  on  'mid  care  and  strife, 

With  a  heart  oppressed  and  weary, 
Panting  for  the  stream  of  life  1 

Come  where  living  waters  burst, 

Drink  of  them  and  never  thirst. 

Child  of  error,  tamely  drinking 

Of  a  peace-destroying  stream, 
Whose  o'er  burdened  heart  is  sinking 

'Neath  its  wild  and  withering  gleam ; 
Come  where  flow  the  waters  bright, 
And  drink  in  their  gladdening  light. 

Pallid  mourner,  broken-hearted, 

In  thy  grief  uncomforted, 
Weeping  o'er  a  friend  departed 

For  the  country  of  the  dead  ; 
Come  where  living  waters  burst, 
Drink  of  them  and  never  thirst. 

Rosy  youth  with  buoyant  spirits, 

Unrepressed  by  care  or  pain, 
Ere  thy  happy  heart  inherits 

Aught  its  purity  to  stain, 
Seek  the  precious  fount  of  truth. 
Drink  and  know  abiding  youth. 

Maiden,  while  thy  brow  unclouded 
Wears  not  one  dark  shade  of  care, 

While  thy  hopes  are  all  unshrouded, 
And  undimmed  by  stern  despair, 

See  the  waters  running  o'er; 

Drink  of  them  and  thirst  no  more. 

Mother,  with  thy  tender  bosom, 

And  thy  ne'er  forgetting  love. 
Guarding  well  each  cherished  blossom, 

Lent  thee  from  the  world  above  ; 
Bring  them  to  the  fountain's  brink, 
And  its  waters  let  them  drink. 

Grey -haired  man  whose  tread  unsteady, 
Faded  eye  and  trembling  hand, 

Tell  us  thou  art  nearly  ready 
For  the  dim  and  silent  land : 

Teach  the  young  and  tender  mind 

Where  this  glorious  fount  to  find. 

Weary  mortal,  vainly  thirsting 

For  enjoyments  which  endure, 
From  this  sparkling  fountain  bursting, 

Flows  a  treasure  ever  pure  ; 
Here  are  waters  running  o'er, 
Drink  of  them  and  thirst  no  more  ! 


Selected  for  "  The  Friend." 
FOR  THE  CHURCH  IN  A  LOW  CONDITION. 
Psalm  li.  18. 

Oh  God  of  Zion  !  from  thy  throne, 

Look  with  an  eye  of  pity  down ; 

Thy  church  now  humbly  makes  her  prayer, 

Thy  church  the  object  of  thy  care. 


We  are  a  building  thou  hast  raised  ; 
How  kind  thy  hand,  that  hand  be  praised ! 
Yet  all  to  utter  ruin  falls 
If  thou  forsake  our  tott'ring  walls. 

We  call  to  mind  the  happier  days 
Of  life  and  love,  of  prayer  and  praise. 
When  holy  services  gave  birth 
To  joys  resembling  heaven  on  earth. 

But  now  the  ways  of  Zion  mourn, 
Her  gates  neglected  and  forlorn  ; 
Much  life  and  liveliness  have  fled, 
And  many  numbered  with  the  dead. 

We  need  defence  from  all  our  foes, 
We  need  relief  from  all  our  woes ; 
If  earth  and  hell  should  yet  assail, 
Let  neither  earth  nor  hell  prevail. 

Near  to  each  other  and  to  thee, 
Lord,  bring  us  all  in  unity  ; 
Thou  all  our  numerous  wants  supply, 
And  pour  thy  Spirit  from  on  high. 


For  "The  Friend." 

Patience  under  Suffering. 

Oxford  was  one  of  those  places  where  the 
greatest  bitterness  prevailed  against  Friends, 
which  vented  itself  towards  both  sexes  in  the 
most  unmanly,  provoking,  and  sometimes  cruel 
treatment  which  the  students  and  their  prompt- 
ers could  devise.  In  1654,  Elizabeth  Heavens 
and  Elizabeth  Fletcher,  two  north  country  wo- 
men came  to  Oxford  under  a  religious  concern, 
to  exhort  the  inhabitants  to  repentance  and 
amendment  of  life.  The  students  abused  the 
pious  women,  forced  them  to  a  pump  in  John's 
College,  and  pumped  water  in  their  mouths  and 
faces  until  they  were  nearly  strangled.  Then 
they  tied  them  arm  to  arm,  and  dragged  them 
up  and  down  the  college,  and  through  a  pool 
of  water  into  a  grave-yard,  where  they  threw 
E.  Fletcher  over  a  grave-stone  into  a  grave, 
whereby  she  received  an  injury  on  her  side,  of 
which  she  died  not  long  after.  Before  leaving  the 
town  they  went  into  one  of  the  places  of  public 
worship,  and  when  the  priest  had  finished  his 
service,  one  of  them  began  to  exhort  the  people 
to  the  practice  of  godliness ;  but  they  were 
committed  to  a  prison  where  they  put  felons. 
Next  day  the  justices  sent  to  the  Mayor  a  mes- 
sage to  meet  them  to  examine  the  Quakers. 
He  replied,  Let  those  who  committed  them  deaf 
with  them  according  to  law,  if  they  have  trans, 
gressed  ;  for  my  part  I  have  nothing  against 
them.  If  they  want  food,  money,  or  clothes, 
I  will  supply  them.  However  he  went,  and 
the  vice-chancellor  with  the  justices  interrogated 
them  respecting  the  object  of  their  visit.  To  all 
their  inquiries  they  gave  appropriate  answers  ; 
and  because  they  expressed  the  belief  that  they 
were  divinely  called  to  declare  against  sin  and 
ungodliness,  self-righteousness  and  false  wor- 
ships, the  vice-chancellor  charged  them  with  blas- 
pheming the  name  of  God.  They  were  ordered 
to  withdraw,  and  their  sentence  was  drawn  up 
in  writing,  that  they  should  be  whipt  out  of  the 
city.  Before  the  decree  could  be  legally  exe- 
cuted, usage  required  that  the  signature  of  the 
Mayor  and  the  seal  of  office  should  be  affixed 
to  the  order,  with  which  in  this  case  he  refused 
to  comply,  because  he  could  not  in  con- 
science consent  to  a  sentence  he  thought  unde- 
served. But  so  eager  were  the  vice-chancellor 
and  the  others  to  have  it  done,  that  they  gave 


orders  that  these  servants  of  Christ  should  be 
severely  whipt  next  morning,  which  was  ac- 
cordingly done,  though  the  consciousness  of 
their  innocence  did  so  move  the  heart  of  the 
executioner,  that  he  performed  the  barbarous 
office  with  manifest  reluctance.  The  women 
endured  their  grievous  suffering  with  Christian 
fortitude,  in  nowise  complaining,  so  that  their 
meek  and  patient  demeanour  as  good  soldiers  of 
Jesus  Christ,  was  very  affecting  to  many  of  the 
sober  inhabitants,  who  seeing  the  innocency  of 
their  testimony,  attended  with  such  marvellous 
demonstration  of  the  patience  of  the  saints, 
acknowledged  them  as  servants  of  the  living 
God,  and  in  much  love  and  tenderness,  accom- 
panied them  out  of  the  city.  What  would  be 
thought  of  the  spectacle  of  two  reputable  and 
virtuous  women  being  now  whipped  through 
our  streets  for  calling  people  to  repentance  and 
amendment  of  life  1 

When  Friends  had  settled  a  meeting  in  Ox- 
ford the  students  would  come  into  the  house 
and  drag  them  out  by  their  hair,  throw  stones 
and  dirt  at  them,  break  the  door  and  the 
windows.  Sometimes  they  would  turn  up  the 
seats  which  Friends  sat  on,  and  get  on  the 
backs  of  men  and  women.  They  also  brought 
gunpowder  and  squibs,  fired  them  on  the 
floor  to  burn  them  and  their  clothes,  and 
have  shot  bullets  into  the  house.  At  other 
times  they  would  rush  in  stamping  like  tavern- 
fellows,  calling  out,  give  us  beer  and  tobacco. 
Then  again,  they  would  come  with  lighted 
pipes  blowing  and  puffing,  and  cursing,  swear- 
ing and  stamping  till  they  made  the  house 
shake, — not  unfrequently  treating  the  females 
in  a  very  indecorous  manner,  and  using  ob- 
scene language.  These  items  with  many  other 
statements  of  their  wickedness  and  cruelty  to 
an  inoffensive  people,  are  contained  in  a  printed 
account  published  in  the  year  1658. 

In  the  course  of  his  travels  in  the  ministry 
of  the  gospel,  Thomas  Story  held  meetings  in 
Oxford,  of  one  of  which  he  gives  the  following 
account.  Bad  as  the  students  then  were,  it  ap- 
pears the  old  Friend  of  whom  he  speaks,  by 
his  firmness  and  consistent  testimony,  had 
brought  the  Truth  in  some  degree  over  them. 
This  shows  what  may  be  done  by  maintaining 
our  religious  principles  without  any  sort  of 
compromise.  Thomas  Story's  plainness  of 
speech  in  the  performance  of  his  religious  duty 
was  no  less  striking.  It  gives  us  a  view  how 
little  the  ministers  of  that  day  sought  popularity, 
or  supposed  that  they  would  promote  their 
Master's  cause,  by  mincing  their  testimony,  and 
endeavouring  to  avoid  giving  offence,  by  adapt- 
ing it  to  the  false  tastes  of  complainers. 

"  On  the  3rd  of  Third  month,  1731,  I  went 
to  Oxford,  and  lodged  with  our  friend  Thomas 
Nichols  ;  who  hath,  for  many  years,  borne  a 
faithful  testimony,  in  that  old  seat  of  the  power 
of  darkness,  and  subtilty  of  the  sensual  and 
earthly  wisdom  of  this  world,  against  all  the 
envy,  scoffs,  flouts  and  jeers,  and  other  immo- 
ralities of  the  scholars ;  and  against  all  the 
persecutions  of  the  town ;  till,  by  patience  in 
well-doing,  he  hath  so  overcome  them,  that  he 
is  now  treated  with  general  respect.  On  the 
first  of  the  week,  I  was  at  their  meeting  fore- 
noon and  after ;  where  now  remain  only  four 
or  five  Friends ;  but  in  the  morning,  sitting  to- 
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gether  in  the  usual  meeting-house,  the  Lord 
renewed  to  us  the  happy  experience  of  the  ful- 
filling of  his  promise,  while  in  silence,  '  That 
where  two  or  three  are  gathered  together  in  his 
name,  there  he  is  in  the  midst  of  them :'  but 
after  some  time  came  in  a  company  of  students, 
most  of  them  full  of  levity,  with  vice  and  folly 
lilting  on  their  brows.  They  scoffed  and 
mocked  at  the  great  truths  of  the  gospel  ;  espe- 
cially when  some  proper  texts  of  the  holy 
Scripture  were  mentioned  concerning  the  di- 
vine light  and  Word  of  God,  as  if  they  meant 
to  repel  the  force  of  divine  Truth  by  a  flood  of 
laughter.  I  had  patience  under  all  their  foolish 
opposition  and  ill  manners;  and  labouring  in 
the  virtue  of  Truth,  so  overcame  them,  that 
they  were  generally  quiet  before  I  had  done, 
and  some  of  them  sensibly  touched  with  the 
invisible  power  of  Truth  ;  which  the  alteration 
of  their  countenances,  from  all  the  signs  of 
levity  and  wildness,  to  great  solidity,  did  plain- 
ly demonstrate:  and  in  the  main  it  was  a  good 
meeting,  and  ended  well.  I  never  had  any 
thing  but  good-will  to  these  mismanaged  and 
misguided  young  creatures;  whose  great  ge- 
niuses might,  under  a  proper  direction  and  con- 
duct, be  improved  to  great  services  in  this 
world,  in  useful  arts,  and  be  preserved  from  the 
great  depravity  they  learn  there,  which  sullies 
and  overbalances  all  the  good  proposed  by  their 
education.  In  the  afternoon  we  sat  so  long 
silent,  that  we  tired  one  set  of  them  who  came 
first ;  but  another  sort  coming,  after  the  first 
were  gone,  I  had  many  things  to  say  to  them 
concerning  their  learning,  manners,  catechism, 
vows,  promises,  creeds,  and  the  martyrs  from 
whom  they  pretend  to  derive  their  religion  : 
and  then  preached  to  them  on  the  grace  of 
God  ;  by  which,  their  teachers  tell  them,  in  the 
latter  end  of  their  catechism,  they  may  be  able 
to  keep  all  the  promises  made  for  them  at  the 
time  of  what  they  call  their  baptism  ;  but  that 
none  can  make  members  of  Christ,  children  of 
God,  and  inheritors  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
but  Christ  himself,  who  is  the  great  baptizer  of 
souls,  and  by  one  Spirit  baptizeth  all  into  one 
body,  '  The  church,  which  is  his  body,  the  full- 
ness of  him  who  filleth  all  in  all.'  But  if  they 
were  members  of  Christ,  children  of  God,  and 
inheritors  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  by  what 
their  priests  had  done  to  them  in  their  infancy, 
when  altogether  ignorant  of  good  or  evil,  they 
are  now  in  the  state  of  fallen  angels,  by  their 
own  confession ;  for  '  they  have  left  undone 
those  things  which  they  ought  to  have  done, 
and  done  those  things  which  they  ought  not  to 
have  done,'  and  are  become  miserable  sinners, 
4  full  of  wounds,  bruises,  and  putrilying  sores, 
from  the  crown  of  the  head  to  the  sole  of  the 
foot ;'  and  certainly  none,  in  this  state,  can  ever 
enter  the  kingdom  of  God.  I  told  them,  I  had 
heard  that  the  two  universities,  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  are  called  the  two  eyes  of  the  na- 
tion ;  it  is  therefore  no  wonder  the  inhabitants, 
depending  on  them,  are  so  ignorant :  for  the 
blind  have  led  the  blind  till  they  are  all  in  the 
ditch.  Some  of  them  were  not  easy  under 
this,  and  much  more  of  this  kind,  intermixed 
with  some  of  the  most  glorious  truths^  of  the 
gospel ;  yet  Truth  being  over  them,  they  could 
not  oppose  otherwise  than  by  laughter,  more 
forced  than  natural.    At  these  times  I  usually 


stood  and  looked  upon  them,  and  reproving 
them  when  over,  went  on  with  what  1  had  to 
say,  till  I  had  finished.  Being  preserved  clear 
over  them,  I  never  had  a  better  time  among 
any  of  them  in  that  place,  or  came  away  with 
greater  satisfaction  ;  and  I  observed  that  the 
sober  people  in  the  meeting  were  displeased 
with  their  behaviour  ;  for  they  were  like  those 
of  old,  who  neither  would  enter  the  kingdom 
themselves,  nor  suffer  others.  Yet  in  the  con- 
clusion they  were  for  the  most  part  solid,  hardly 
a  light  countenance  among  them  ;  so  that  they 
are  rather  carried  away  with  the  vanity  and 
airs  of  youth,  than  envious,  and  might  make 
good  and  useful  men,  if  rightly  governed  in 
time  of  youth,  and  well  exampled  ;  their  beha- 
viour declaring  they  are  destitute  of  both." — 
Friends'  Library. 


From  the  British  Friend. 

§  PETER  i.  19—21. 

[We  had  thought  that  sufficient  space  had 
been  allotted  to  the  discussion  of  this  text ;  but 
the  following  appears  so  satisfactory  and  con- 
clusive, that  it  may  fitly  close  this  controverted 
subject. — Eds.] 

To  the  Editors  of  The  British  Friend. 

Dear  Friends, — There  has  been  of  late,  as 
well  as  in  former  times,  much  discussion  on 
the  above  passage ;  men  skilled  in  Latin,  Greek, 
and  Hebrew,  and  Biblical  Critics  of  every  grade, 
have  set  their  wits  to  work  to  comprehend  and 
explain  its  meaning,  but  in  vain.  The  rules  of 
grammar  and  logic  have  been  explored,  and  all 
the  mental  powers  of  man  have  been  brought 
to  bear  on  the  passage,  but  the  controversy 
remains  yet  undecided:  and  why?  Because 
it  was  never  designed  that  the  mysteries  of  the 
Kingdom  should  be  unveiled  by  means  of  Bib- 
lical Criticism ;  they  continue  to  be  hid  from 
the  wise  and  prvdent  of  this  world,  and  are 
revealed  only  to  the  Babes  in  Christ.  "  No 
man  knoweth  the  things  of  God  but  by  the 
Spirit  of  God."  By  this  Spirit,  we  may  know 
and  understand  the  Scriptures  far  better  than 
any  Critics  can  instruct  us;  and  these  Critics 
might,  if  they  would,  take  a  reproof  from  the 
Text  itself,  which  declares,  that  "  no  Prophecy 
of  the  Scripture  is  of  any  Private  interpreta- 
tion ;"  and  for  this  reason,  because  "  Prophecy 
came  not  in  old  time  by  the  will  of  man,  but 
holy  men  of  God  spake  as  they  were  moved 
by  the  Holy  Ghost;"  and  by  the  aid  of  the 
same  Spirit  alone,  can  it  be  interpreted  aright. 

When  George  Fox  interpreted  this  Passage 
to  the  Priest  and  people  at  Nottingham,  he 
spoke  by  the  Spirit  of  Prophecy ;  yet  some  of 
his  degenerate  followers  now-a-days,  under  a 
profession  of  greater  light,  and  of  the  great  aid 
derived  from  Biblical  Critics  during  the  last  two 
centuries,  give  a  different  interpretation ;  and 
consequently  they  do  not  speak  by  the  same 
Spirit  as  he  did,  or  they  would  speak  the  same 
thing.  And  it  is  because  so  many  speak  by 
their  own  spirits,  that  there  is  so  much  jang- 
ling and  confusion.  Truly  it  may  be  said  of 
us  at  this  day,  the  Leaders  of  this  people  are 
causing  them  to  err,  and  too  many  of  the  peo- 
ple love  to  have  it  so. 

C. 


From  ihe  British  Friend. 

FRIENDS'  BOOKS. 

To  the  Editors  of  The  British  Frie.nd. 

Dear  Friends, — Thinking  the  following  ori- 
ginal statement  may  be  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive to  some  of  your  readers,  who,  I  am  glad 
to  find,  are  increasing  in  number  and  intelli- 
gence, I  submit  it  for  insertion  in  your  valuable 
periodical. 

ANALYSIS 

Of  the  number  of  Works  published  by  the 
Early  Friends  during  fifty-six  years,  beginning 
with  the  one  put  forth  by  George  Fox,  in  the 
year  1652,  entitled,  "A  Paper  showing  why 
we  deny  the  Teachers  of  the  World." 


Lates  of          |  1Gf 
Publication.  | 

16G0 
to 
1670 

1G70 
to 

1680 

1680 
to 
1G90 

1690 
to 
1700 

Number 
of  Works. 

983 

760 

481 

384 

354 

Being  3137  in  English;  besides  which,  there 
were  82  in'High  and  Low  Dutch — total  3219. 
George  Fox  himself  was  the  author  of  250  dif- 
ferent publications.  The  number  issued  in  48 
years,  was  3044.  Down  to  1708  the  number 
of  writers  might  be  computed  at  about  534. 

From  this  table,  it  will  be  seen  how  the  num- 
ber of  publications  diminished  in  each  succeed- 
ing ten  years  ;  and  we  may  suppose  that  this 
circumstance,  in  the  ordering  of  Best  Wisdom, 
was  in  consequence  of  the  number  of  faithful 
Testimony  bearers  increasing  at  that  time,  and 
the  necessity  for  new  publications  becoming 
less  and  less  imperative,  as  freedom  of  con- 
science gained  ground.*  Be  that  as  it  may,  is  it 
not  marvellous,  that  so  many  as  upwards  ol'thrce 
thousand  different  publications,  illustrative  of  our 
religious  principles,  should  have  been  written, 
printed,  and  published,  within  the  above  limited 
period — and  that  too,  to  the  greatest  extent, 
when  printing  was  very  expensive,  and  publish- 
ing dangerous  to  the  parties  undertaking  it — 
especially  during  the  earlier  years  whilst  the 
Law-License  upon  booksellers  was  in  force, 
and  when  the  property  of  Friends  was  plun- 
dered with  unsparing  rapacity  ? 

Some  of  the  printers  and  venders  of  these 
invaluable  productions,  appear  to  have  been 
actuated  in  their  laudable  exertions  by  a  sense 
of  duty,  and  by  the  purest  motives;  they  being 
willing  to  suffer  imprisonment,  fines,  and  the 
spoliation  of  their  goods  for  their  patient  adhe- 
rence to  the  rule  of  right,  and  their  faithfulness 
in  the  dissemination  of  Friends'  books  and  pa- 
pers;  a  few  of  which  were  "cried  about  and 
others  sung  by  women  in  the  streets  of  Lon- 
don."! 

But  perhaps  the  most  striking  fact  remains 
to  be  told.  Many,  if  not  most  of  these  works, 
emanated  from  dungeons  wherein  the  Early 
Friends  were  long  incarcerated  for  conscience 
sake.  Some  here,  others  there,  all  the  United 
Kingdom  through  ;  yet  these  writings  spoke 
one  and  the  same  language — breathed  the  self- 
same spirit — were  harmonious  in  sentiment 
under  the  same  influence;  and  altogether,  they 

*  Liberty  of  conscience  expected  from  King  James 
II.  in  1685,  and  settled  by  William  III.  in  1689. 

t  Sec  Antiquarian  Researches:  [originally  published 
in  "The  Friend"  at  Philadelphia  :]  Manchester  edition, 
page  9. 
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carried  upon  them  the  indelible  impress  of  that 
consistency  and  unit}'  of  feeling,  which  the 
Truth  alone  can  give.  Whilst  those  of  other 
denominations  at  that  memorable  epocha  of 
religious  excitement  and  zeal,  being  the  fruits 
of  carnal  reasoning,  study,  natural  deduction 
and  analogy,  were  filled  with  doubt  and  dis- 
crepancy— scarcely  any  two  of  these  writers 
on  Divinity  (so  called)  being  able  t©  agree  on 
one  essential  point  of  doctrine  and  belief;  "  For 
what  man  knoweth  the  things  of  a  man,  save 
the  spirit  of  man  which  is  in  him?  Even  so 
the  things  of  God  knoweth  no  man,  but  the 
Spirit  of  God." 

Another  notable  fact,  connected  with  the 
productions  of  the  Early  Friends,  may  here  be 
mentioned,  viz. : — These  imprisoned  and  much 
persecuted  authors  were  not  only  forbidden  the 
intercourse  of  their  friends  and  families,  but  the 
use  of  books,  and  nearly  all  the  outward  com- 
forts and  endearments  of  life ;  yet  in  the  midst 
of  every  privation  and  cruel  suffering,  thus 
heaped  upon  them,  they  were  never,  (with  one 
or  two  distant  exceptions),  precluded  the  use  of 
pen,  ink,  and  paper;  and  their  long  continued 
confinement  afforded  ample  space  for  solid, 
though  solitary,  reflection  and  communion  with 
their  God,  and  abundant  opportunity  for  the 
deliberate  transcription  of  their  hallowed 
thoughts  ;  which,  in  some  instances,  were  made 
the  effectual  medium  of  conveying  to  the  peo- 
ple outside  the  prison  walls,  that  convincing 
word  of  power,  which  the  cruel  jailors  would 
not  suffer  to  be  declared  by  the  tongue. 

These  impenetrable  walls — sometimes  of  iron 
— enclosed  their  innocent  bodies  even  until 
death  ;  but  their  souls  could  not  be  encircled  by 
all  the  powers  of  the  law,  or  the  malice  of  the 
wicked  one.  Their  hearts  waxed  warm,  and 
expanded  to  all  the  world  ;  and  nothing  earthly 
could  bound  the  universal  love  and  philanthro- 
py which  burned  within  them,  and  flowed  like 
a  river  even  towards  the  worst  of  their  enemies  ; 
whom  they  regarded  with  the  eye  of  tender 
compassion  and  sorrow,  and  would  have  re- 
joiced in  doing  them  every  good.  Oh,  what 
love  divine  glowed  in  their  bosoms,  and  made 
them  Christians  indeed ! 

In  all  this  provision  we  cannot  but  observe 
the  workings  of  an  overruling  Providence,  for 
the  spreading  of  the  blessed  and  unchangeable 
Truth ;  and  woe  be  to  those  within  our  pale 
now-a-days,  who  taking  courage  from  the  great 
religious  liberty  and  toleration  which  we  enjoy 
— the  ease  and  affluence  that  surround  us,  by 
Divine  permission — woe  be  to  such,  if  they 
dare  to  undervalue,  "modify,  and  as  it  were 
lower  the  standard  of  the  precious  Testimonies 
for  Truth,  erected  at  so  much  cost  of  suffering, 
obloquy,  and  reproach  ;  and  to  despise  these 
admirable  labours  of  love — these  writings  of 
our  Early  Friends,  which  measurably,  like  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  were  left  as  records  of  God's 
wonderful  dealings  with  his  children,  for  our 
instruction  and  spiritual  comfort  at  this  day. 
I  say,  woe  be  to  such  parties,  for  I  am  per- 
suaded the  Lord  will  not  hold  them  guiltless 
that  so  despise  His  testimonies,  and  take  His 
name  or  power  in  vain  ;  and  that  they  cannot, 
in  such  a  state,  exist  and  prosper  as  living 
members  of  any  religions  Society  to  which  they 
profess  to  belong.    For  such  as  these  are  as 


stumbling-blocks  in  the  way  of  honest  inquirers 
Zion-ward — offenders  of  the  little  ones  ;  and  it 
were  better  for  them,  rather  than  do  these  ini- 
quities, that  a  mill-stone  were  hanged  about 
their  necks,  and  they  drowned  in  the  depths  of 
the  sea. 

God  grant  all  such  repentance  and  conver- 
sion from  their  grievous  delusion  and  apostacy, 
and  restore  them  to  unity  and  fellowship  with 
the  true  church,  which  is  the  pillar  and  ground 
of  the  Truth  ;  built  up  of  living  stones,  hewn 
and  squared  in  the  mountain,  the  place  of  soli- 
tude, and  gathered,  without  respect  to  name  or 
distinction,  out  of  every  kindred,  and  tongue, 
and  people,  to  the  praise  and  the  glory  of  Him 
who  is  the  chief  corner-stone — even  Christ  Je- 
sus, "  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  forever!" 

Some  professors  amongst  us  have  talked  of 
locking  up  our  ancient  folios  and  quartos  in 
our  public  libraries;  or  of  chaining  them  so 
that  they  cannot  be  borrowed  or  read,  lest  their 
"  controversial"  character  should  offend  our 
modern  tastes  refined  !  How  this  reminds  one 
of  the  usage  of  their  eminent  authors,  and  what 
they  might  expect  from  i/s,  were  they  not  hap- 
pily gathered  from  the  evil  to  come,  and  forever 
centered  in  their  heavenly  rest ! 

With  good  wishes  for  your  prosperity  and 
enlargement  of  hope  in  the  conducting  of  your 
Journal,  mainly  designed,  as  I  believe  it  to  be, 
for  the  promotion  of  that  blessed  cause  of  Truth 
and  Righteousness  in  the  earth,  which,  as  a 
people,  we  profess  to  sustain, — I  remain,  with 
love,  your  friend, 

J.  H.  M. 

Manchester,  Seventh  month,  20th,  1846. 

For"  The  Friend." 

Meetings  for  Discipline. 

The  following  excellent  remarks  in  relation 
to  Meetings  for  Discipline,  taken  from  the  Jour- 
nal of  John  Churchman,  1  thought  might  be 
profitably  revived  amongst  us  at  this  time, 
fearing  that  we  are  in  great  danger  of  running 
into  a  lifeless  formal  manner  of  transacting  the 
weighty  and  important  concerns  brought  before 
us  in  that  capacity.  J. 

"  I  loved  to  attend  religious  meetings  espe- 
cially those  for  discipline,  and  it  was  clearly 
shown  me,  that  all  who  attend  those  meetings 
should  wait  in  great  awfulness,  to  know  the 
immediate  presence  of  Christ,  the  Head  of  the 
Church,  to  give  them  understanding  what  their 
several  services  are,  and  for  ability  to  answer 
his  requirings;  for.it  is  by  his  light  and  Spirit 
that  the  Lord's  work  is  done  with  acceptance, 
and  none  should  presume  to  speak  or  act  with- 
out its  motion  and  direction.  They  who  act 
and  speak  without  it,  often  darken  counsel, 
mislead  the  weak,  and  expose  their  own  folly, 
to  the  burthen  and  grief  of  sensible  Friends. 
It  was  in  great  fear  that  I  attempted  to  speak 
in  these  meetings,  and  as  I  kept  low,  with  an 
eye  single  to  the  honour  of  Truth,  I  felt  peace 
and  inward  strength  to  increase  from  time  to 
time.  It  is  good  for  all  who  are  concerned  to 
speak  to  matters  in  meetings  for  discipline,  to 
take  heed  that  their  own  spirits  do  not  prompt 
thereto,  and  to  mind  the  time  when  to  speak 
fitly ;  for  a  word  in  season  from  a  pure  heart 
is  precious,  and  frequently  prevents  debate  in- 


stead of  ministering  contention  ;  and  when  they 
have  spoken  to  business,  they  should  turn  in- 
ward to  feel  whether  the  pure  Truth  owns  them, 
and  in  that  rest,  without  an  over-anxious  care 
whether  it  succeeds  at  that  time  or  not.  So 
Friends  will  be  preserved  from  being  lifted  up, 
because  their  service  is  immediately  owned  ;  or 
if  it  should  be  rejected  or  slighted,  in  this  in- 
ward humble  state,  the  labour  is  felt  to  be  the 
Lord's. 

"  It  is  a  great  favour  that  the  Lord  is  pleased- 
to  cover  his  children  with  his  pure  fear,  and  to 
array  their  souls  with  the  garment  of  humility, 
that  they  may  stand  in  his  presence  with  ac- 
ceptance, waiting  to  be  taught  of  his  ways,  and 
in  meekness  to  be  guided  in  judgment.  These 
feel  the  necessity  of  minding  that  excellent  ex- 
hortation, '  Be  ye  steadfast,  immovable,  always 
abounding  in  the  work  of  the  Lord.'  " 


The  West  Indies. 

The  following  article  presents  a  condensed 
view  of  the  progress  of  the  emancipated  classes 
in  the  Island  of  Barbadoes,  drawn  from  the 
papers  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons  on 
the  subject. 

Barbadoes. — The  supply  of  labour,  in  this 
colony,  is  superabundant.  The  rate  of  wages 
varies  from  "  25  to  50  cents  (Is.  2d.  to  Is.  3d.) 
per  day  for  able-bodied  labourers ;  the  second 
class  labourers  gets  from  15  to  20  cents  per 
day."  This  is  the  rate  of  wages  paid  to  the 
labourers  unattached  to  the  properties — the 
highest  rate,  viz.  Is.  3d.  being  paid  to  those 
engaged  in  manufacturing  operations.  They 
are  remarkably  industrious  in  their  habits. 
"  All  their  labourers'  allotments  are  kept  in  the 
highest  state  of  cultivation.  The  industry  of 
labourers  is  highly  praiseworthy  ;  they  evince 
a  stong  desire  to  possess  land.  Nor  can  this 
be  wondered  at,  since  the  wretched  system  still 
prevails  in  Barbadoes  of  making  the  occupancy 
of  a  hut  dependent  on  labour  for  the  estate,  and 
not  on  a  rent.  Since  emancipation,  there  has 
been  an  increasing  improvement  in  the  condi- 
tion of  the  labouring  classes.  They  are  more 
comfortable  in  their  houses,  more  courteous  in 
their  manners,  and  more  expensive  in  their 
dress.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  new  Fran- 
chise Act,  some  of  the  emancipated  class  "  voted 
at  the  last  election  of  members  for  the  general 
assembly." — Only  one  magistrate  has  given 
an  unfavourable  report  of  the  labourers,  which 
is  thus  alluded  to  by  the  Governor,  Sir  C.  E. 
Grey : — 

"  These  reports,  with  the  sole  exception  of 
the  first  paragraph  of  that  of  Dr.  Bascom,  the 
Magistrate  of  St.  Andrews,  are  of  a  favourable 
and  encouraging  description,  as  to  the  condi- 
tion of  the  people  and  the  hope  of  their  im- 
provement. 

"In  an  Island  of  only  110,000  acres,  with 
a  population  of  at  least  130,000  persons,  there 
is  abundance  of  all  that  is  necessary  for  the 
sustenance  and  animal  comfort  of  life.  The 
mass  of  the  people  consists  of  able-bodied  la- 
bourers in  agriculture,  who  having  lost  the 
dislike  of  field  labour  which  slavery  had  pro- 
duced, are  now  a  willing,  active,  and  industri- 
ous class,  contented  with  a  rate  of  money- 
wages  which  does  not  on  the  average  exceed 
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s.  a  week,  and  yet  having  heart  and  soul 
snough  to  wish  for  independence  and  to  aim  at 
he  acquisition  of  property.  Amongst  the  con- 
equences  are  a  small  increase  of  freeholders, 

more  general  one  of  ratepayers  :  and  what  is 
.ailed  the  renting  system,  or  the  leasing  of  the 
enements  with  small  portions  of  land  attached, 

obtaining  a  foothold  in  the  Island. 

"By  the  returns  of  the  inspectors  of  prisons, 
aken  in  conjunction  with  the  reports  of  the 
nagistrates,  your  lordship  will  perceive  that 
mongst  this  crowded  and  rapidly  increasing 
lopulation  there  has  been  no  increase,  either  in 
he  number  of  persons  committed  to  prison,  or 
n  the  cases  of  established  crime.  There  is  an 
ntire  absence  of  the  more  atrocious  crimes, 
dorc  than  three  years  have  passed  since  my 
rrival  in  the  island,  without  a  single  instance 
f  sentence  of  death  being  passed  by  the  Judge 
f  the  Criminal  Court.  There  has  been  no  in- 
lictment  for  murder;  nor  any  sentence  I  be- 
ieve,  exceeding  the  punishment  of  two  years' 
imprisonment  and  hard  labour." 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  with  such  a  popula- 
ion  as  this,  Barbadoes  must  have  greatly  ad- 
vanced in  prosperity. — London  A.  S.  Reporter. 

Gem  for  the  Christian. — In  this  life  Chris- 
Jans  must  not  only  expect  to  do  God's  will, 
jut  also  to  suffer  it ;  and  the  latter  is  often  more 
iifficult  than  the  former,  Vincitur  qvi  patitur. 
To  be  spoken  of  wrongfully  and  not  retaliate, 
to  endure  much  affliction,  "  in  mind,  body,  and 
Bstate,'  and  still  to  preserve  our  integrity,  is 
what  very  few  attain.  But  it  is  by  affliction 
very  often  that  Christians  are  tried  and  purified, 
as  gold  in  the  furnace,  and  are  thereby  pre- 
pared for  heaven,  where,  in  the  language  of  the 
prophet,  "  all  tears  are  wiped  away  from  all 
eyes." — Late  Paper. 

Emigration  info  Virginia. — The  emigration 
from  Western  New  York  and  the  New  Eng- 
land States  into  the  northern  part  of  Virginia 
is  very  large.  Fairfax  county  is  coming  fast 
into  the  possession  of  settlers  like  these.  Other 
portions  of  the  State  are  also  likely  to  be  res- 
cued in  a  similar  manner.  "  It  is  a  singular 
spectacle,"  says  the  Richmond  Republic, 
"  which  Virginia  now  presents;  the  departure 
of  her  own  sons  to  other  lands,  and  the  immi- 
gration into  her  borders  of  citizens  from  other 
States.  For  years  has  she  been  drained  of  the 
flower  of  her  youthful  population,  leaving  their 
place  to  be  supplied  by  men  who  seem  to  place 
a  higher  value  upon  the  advantages  which  they 
have  surrendered." 


Try  it. — An  exchange  paper  says  that  rest- 
less and  crying  infants  may  frequently  be 
relieved  and  quieted  by  a  drink  of  cold  water; 
an  excellent,  though  simple  agent,  which  might 
profitably  supercede  both  spanking  and  pare- 
goric. 

The  Albany  Argus  says,  three  or  four  straw- 
berry leaves  eaten  green,  are  an  immediate 
remedy  for  Dysentery,  Summer  Complaint,  &c. 
"  Papers  by  publishing  the  above  will  confer  a 
favour  on  the  community,  and  save  an  immense 
amount  of  suffering  and  many  valuable  lives." 


Salting  horses. — A  curious  fact  is  mention- 
ed in  Parker's  Treatise  on  Salt. — A  person 
who  kept  sixteen  farming  horses  made  the  fol- 
lowing experiment  with  several  of  them,  which 
had  been  accustomed  to  eat  salt  when  laid  in 
their  mangers,  and  these  lumps,  previously 
weighed,  were  examined  regularly,  to  ascer- 
tain what  quantity  weekly  had  been  consumed  ; 
and  it  was  repeatedly  found  that  whenever 
these  horses  were  fed  on  hay  and  corn  they 
consumed  only  two  and  a  half  or  three  ounces 
per  day,  and  when  they  fed  on  new  hay,  they 
took  six  ounces  per  day.  This  fact  should 
convince  us  of  the  expediency  of  permitting  our 
cattle  the  free  use  of  salt,  at  all  times  ;  and  it 
cannot  be  given  in  so  convenient  a  form  as 
rock-salt — it  being  much  more  palatable  than 
the  other  in  a  refined  state,  and  by  far  cheaper. 
A  good  lump  should  always  be  kept  in  a  box, 
by  the  side  of  the  animal,  without  fear  that  it 
will  be  ever  taken  to  excess. 

The  Short  Cvt. — A  countryman  having  to 
go  a  distance  of  some  miles  in  a  parish  where 
he  had  never  been  before,  kept  plodding  along 
the  turnpike  till  he  had  got  within  a  mile  of  the 
house  he  had  to  call  at.  A  man  in  a  smock- 
frock,  of  whom  he  inquired  the  distance,  told 
him  "  to  take  the  short  cut  across  the  fields, 
and  he  would  save  a  mile  by  it."  The  short 
cut  was  taken  ;  but  presently  he  came  to  two 
paths,  and  not  knowing  which  to  choose,  he 
proceeded  along  the  wrong  one.  Soon  after 
this  he  came  to  a  lane  which  branches  off  in 
opposite  directions,  and  he  made  matters  still 
worse  by  going  farther  astray.  At  last  com- 
ing to  a  common,  he  was  stopped  and  obliged 
to  go  all  the  way  back  again  to  the  turnpike 
road,  saying  to  himself,  "  Catch  me  taking  a 
short  cut  again  if  you  can.  I  am  but  a  fool 
for  my  pains,  in  leaving  the  turnpike  road  that 
I  knew  to  be  right,  for  the  path  which  has 
led  me  wrong."  These  short  cuts  may  do 
very  well  for  those  who  understand  them,  but 
for  those  who  do  not,  they  are  the  longest  that 
can  be  taken.  Depend  upon  it,  you  will,  like 
the  poor  countryman,  find  it  the  safest  way  in 
those  things,  to  take  that  method  to  obtain  your 
ends  which  experience  has  most  approved.  Be- 
wareof  "  shortcuts,"  unless  you  are  thoroughly 
satisfied  about  them  ;  but  above  all  things,  be- 
ware of  attempting  a  "  short  cut"  to  heaven. 
The  good  old  way,  described  in  the  Bible,  is 
not  only  the  best,  but  the  only  way.  In  that 
way  of  holiness,  "a  wayfaring  man,  though  a 
fool,  shall  not  err." — S.  S.  Jour. 


Striking  Experiment. — My  last  hours  in 
Princeton  were  very  pleasantly  spent  in  visiting 
the  college.  Some  Philosophical  Experiments, 
explained  to  me  by  Prof.  Henry,  were  al- 
together new  and  surprising.  One  was  the 
production  of  darkness  by  means  of  two  ray: 
of  pure  white  light.  Through  two  small  ori 
ficcs  the  professor  admits  into  a  darkened  room 
two  pencils  of  light,  converging  at  a  slight  angle 
towards  a  point.  These  rays  are  received  on 
a  piece  of  white  canvas,  at  a  distance  of  thirty 
or  forty  feet  from  where  they  enter  the  room. 
The  result  on  the  canvass,  is  (he  appearance 
in  the  centre  of  4  or  5  black  stripes,  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  in  width,  and  perpendicular 


to  the  floor,  divided  from  each  other  by  as 
many  that  are  white.  At  the  right  and  left  of 
these,  are  about  the  same  number  of  brown  and 
white  stripes  of  the  same  width,  and  at  the  ex- 
treme right  and  left  some  broader  stripes  of 
various  colours  of  the  rainbow.  Cover  up  one 
of  these  little  holes,  and  nothing  is  to  be  seen 
on  the  canvass  but  the  spot  of  pure  white  light ; 
let  both  be  open,  and  at  once  you  see  these 
stripes  perfectly  dark,  in  the  midst  of  others 
that  are  white.  I  was  not  able  actually  to  see 
the  experiment,  as  it  was  a  cloudy  day  ;  but 
the  Professor  showed  me  the  plates,  which  he 
said  were  an  exact  fac-simile  of  the  appearance 
on  the  canvass.  His  explanation  of  the  phe- 
nomenon was  exceedingly  simple  and  satisfac- 
tory ;  and  he  considers  it  as  an  experinienlum 
crucis — a  proof  experiment — of  the  theory, 
that  light  is  not  a  substance  emanating  direct- 
ly from  the  sun,  but  that  all  its  phenomena  are 
caused  by  the  undulation  of  a  certain  ethereal 
matter,  everywhere  distributed  in  space. — 
Transcript. 

Protestantism  in  'Turkey. — The  eorrespon- 
ent  of  the  London  Morning  Chronicle  at  Con- 
stantinople, in  his  last  despatch,  emphatically 
states  that  "  Protestantism  is  now  planted  in 
the  Ottoman  Empire,  and  it  is  my  belief  that 
it  will  strike  its  roots  deep,  and  spread  them 
wide."  A  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Journal  of  Commerce,  writing  from  London, 
states  that  a  "  Vizerial  letter  to  the  Pacha  of 
Erzeroum,  says  that  the  Protestant  faith  has 
spread  in  some  degree  among  the  Armenians — 
particularly  at  Constantinople.  They  had 
been  anathematized  by  the  Patriarch,  and 
thereby  injured  in  their  trade  and  business,  and 
obliged  to  close  their  shops.  The  sultan  had 
forbidden  the  primate  so  to  act  at  Constantino- 
ple, and  the  same  law  must  be  enforced  at  Er- 
zeroum. The  Armenian  primates  are  '  not  to 
be  suffered  in  any  way  to  prosecute  or  inter- 
fere with  the  converts  when  engaged  in  their 
trades  and  commerce.'  His  excellency  is 
finally  ordered  'to  protect  and  defend  them.' 
Education  is  to  proceed  in  Turkey  with  giant 
strides.  Twenty  thousand  schools  are  to  be 
forthwith  established  throughout  the  country, 
and  a  normal  school  for  teachers  is  to  be  in- 
stituted at  Constantinople,  under  Emir  Pacha, 
who  was  educated  at  the  English  University  of 
Cambridge,  where  he  took  high  degrees  for 
mathematics  and  classics." — Presbyterian. 

Carriage  Brake. — A  patent,  has  been  re- 
cently granted  for  an  invention  of  that  peculiar 
class  which,  when  they  appear,  excite  wonder 
that  they  had  not  been  thought  of  before.  It 
consists  of  a  simple  arrangement  by  which  the 
rear  end  of  the  pole  of  a  wagon  or  stage  coach 
by  being  permitted  to  slide  back  two  or  three 
inches  through  a  groove,  by  this  motion,  ope- 
rates on  a  pair  of  short  levers  which  force  a 
pair  of  brake-blocks  against  the  rear  side  of 
the  forward  wheels;  thus  impeding  the  wheels 
by  the  action  of  the  horses  in  holding  back  the 
pole.  This  excellent  arrangement  was  invent- 
ed by  John  Dubois,  Junior.,  of  Cascade,  Penn- 
sylvania. No  country  stage  coach  should  be 
permitted  to  run  over  hard  hills  without  this 
safe  and  simple  appendage. — Late  Paper. 
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Hicksite  Scheme  to  obtain  Control  in  a  Yearly 
Meeting. 

"  In  calling  over  the  Representatives  from 
the  different  Quarterly  Meetings,  I  observed 
that  the  number  from  Abington,  Bucks,  and 
the  Southern  Quarter  was  much  larger  than 
usual.  The  Quarterly  Meeting  of  Abington 
had,  I  think,  28  representatives ;  Bucks,  24  ; 
which  is  twice  the  number  they  had  usually 
appointed ;  and  the  Southern  Quarter,  which 
was  by  far  the  smallest  in  the  Yearly  Meeting, 
and  smaller  than  many  of  the  Monthly  Meet- 
ings, had  increased  its  representives  from  ten 
to  fifteen.  In  each  of  these  Quarterly  Meetings 
the  Clerks  were  favourable  to  the  views  of  the 
Separatists." — Foster's  Reports,  page  265, 
vol.  1. 


Cost  of  War. — One  half  of  the  whole  net 
revenue  of  Great  Britain  is  devoted  to  paying 
the  interest  of  the  cost  of  former  wars,  and 
nearly  one-half  of  the  remainder  is  spent  in 
preparing  for  future  wars,  viz.,  in  maintaining 
the  army  and  navy. — Late  paper. 

The  Potato  disease. — M.  C.  Webster  has 
addressed  a  letter  on  the  subject  of  the  potato 
disease,  which  is  serious  and  alarming  in 
that  quarter,  to  the  editors  of  the  Hartford, 
Connecticut,  Courant.  He  says  the  tops  of 
the  potatoes  should  be  mown  off  when  they  are 
about  half  or  two-thirds  grown.  He  has  tried 
the  experiment,  and  found  it  fully  successful. 
He  mowed  off  one>half  a  potato  patch,  and  left 
the  remainder  as  they  were.  Those  left  with 
the  vines  on  were  nearly  all  destroyed  by  the 
disease,  while  in  that  portion  from  which  the 
vines  were  cut,  not  a  single  diseased  potato 
was  found.  It  has  been  found,  too,  that  cut- 
ting off  the  vines  does  not  diminish  the  roots. 

Tar  for  Sheep. — A  gentleman  who  keeps 
a  large  flock  of  sheep,  says,  that  during  the 
season  of  grazing,  he  gives  his  sheep  tar,  at 
the  rate  of  a  gill  a  day  for  every  twenty  sheep. 
He  puts  the  tar  in  a  trough,  sprinkles  a  little 
fine  salt  over  it,  and  the  sheep  consume  it  with 
eagerness.  This  preserves  them  from  worms 
in  the  head,  promotes  their  general  health,  and 
is  thought  to  be  a  specific  against  the  rot. — 
British  American  Cultivator. 


Avoid  anger,  grief,  envy,  hatred  and  dis- 
putes ;  they  banish  peace  from  the  mind. 

Bear  disappointments  with  serenity,  and  for- 
get them  as  soon  as  possible. 

Anger  and  grief  cause  disorders  of  the  blood, 
the  liver,  the  lungs  and  the  stomach,  which 
end  in  indigestion,  obstructions,  and  inflamma- 
tions ;  therefore,  fortify  yourself  against  them. 

Reflect  often  on  the  happiness  of  your  con- 
dition ;  they  are  happy  who  know  their  own 
happiness.  Think  how  many  are  more  mise- 
rable than  yourself,  and  be  comforted  ! 

Let  not  trifles  disturb  your  serenity,  and 
bear  the  adverse  vicissitudes  of  life  with  pa- 
tience. 

Let.  reason  regulate  your  desires,  or  you  will 
always  be  harassed  by  anxiety  and  trouble, 
and  be  more  or  less  wretched. 


In  old  age  be  always  prudent  and  wise ;  re- 
flect on  your  past  health  and  happiness,  and 
do  what  you  can  to  preserve  them  unimpaired 
as  long  as  possible. 

Dr.  Whitehead  exhibited  to  us  a  kernel  of 
wheat  which  he  had  taken  from  a  solid  lump 
of  ice,  several  inches  thick,  which  had  roots 
about  three  inches  long,  and  a  shoot  or  spire 
as  green  as  if  it  had  just  come  from  the  ground. 
It  appeared  to  have  germinated  in  the  ice,  as 
immediately  round  the  roots,  sprout  and  kernel, 
there  was  a  cavity,  as  if  the  ice  had  been  melt- 
ed away. — Harrisburg  Telegraph. 

Slavery  in  Russia. — Letters  from  Warsaw 
announce  that  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  on  his 
last  visit  to  that  city,  promulgated  his  determi- 
nation to  proclaim  the  abolition  of  slavery  in 
all  the  provinces  where  it  still  exists. 
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yet  we  know  (in  respect  to  a  number  of  them,) 
that  their  means  were  limited,  but  by  industry 
and  prudence  were  getting  along  comfortably, 
until  this  disaster  has  deprived  them  of  their 
little  all,  or  nearly  so." 

FRIENDS'  SELECT  SCHOOLS. 

These  schools  will  commence  their  sessions 
on  Second-day  the  31st  instant;  that  for  boys 
in  the  School-house  on  Cherry  street  near 
Ninth,  and  that  for  girls  on  St.  James  street 
above  Sixth  street. 

Punctual  attendance  is  requested  from  the 
pupils,  and  those  intending  to  enter  their  chil- 
dren are  desired  to  apply  early. 

CHANGE  OF  LOCATION. 

We  are  requested  to  state,  that  Charles  J. 
Allen  has  changed  the  location  of  his  school 
(advertised  two  weeks  since),  having  taken  a 
moie  pleasant  and  convenient  room,  at  the  N. 
E.  corner  of  Sixth  and  Prune  streets  fronting 
on  Washington  Square. 

WANTED. 


In  our  notice  of  the  destruction  and  affecting 
calamity  which  befel  the  town  of  Nantucket, 
was  a  suggestion,  whether  inquiry  should  not 
be  made  as  to  the  extent  of  suffering  from  the 
conflagration  by  our  fellow  members  in  religi- 
ous profession,  preparatory  to  sending  them 
aid  according  to  their  needs.  A  letter  has 
since  been  placed  in  our  hands  from  a  resident 
there  to  a  Friend  in  this  city,  from  which  it 
appears,  that  of  those  who  suffered  (members 
of  our  Society),  two  of  them  lost  to  the  amount 
of  $500  each,  consisting  of  their  shop  and 
stock — no  insurance.  Another  lost  #1600, 
"  all  he  had  and  more."  The  letter  adds, 
"  she  (the  wife)  is  a  feeble  woman,  but  with 
her  needle  does  what  she  can  towards  a  living. 
He  is  a  watch-maker  ;  they  were  getting  along 
comfortably  by  their  industry,  and  assisting  in 
the  support  of  a  widowed  mother,  and  a  sick 
sister.  His  tools  being  a  little  more  costly 
than  for  some  other  occupations,  he  is  not  able 
to  set  himself  up  again,  but  having  been  a  little 
acquainted  with  a  carpenter's  trade,  he  is  now 
working  at  that,  until  he  can  do  better."  An- 
other is  mentioned  as  losing  to  the  amount  of 
8450,  and  his  sister,  "  a  very  valuable  Friend," 
as  having  lost  her  little  all,  except  her  clothing. 
Another  Friend  is  mentioned  as  having  "  lost 
considerable,  but  has  a  little  left."  Another,  a 
female,  "  had  not  much,  but  lost  nearly  all." 
The  loss  of  another,  a  Friend  well  known  and 
esteemed  in  this  city,  is  stated  to  be  from  8  to 
900  dollars.  The  loss  sustained  by  another  is 
put  at  $2000,  and  no  insurance.  Other  cases 
are  mentioned  in  number  twelve  or  more,  the 
loss  in  some  of  which  was  total,  in  some  nearly 
so.  The  letter  remarks  of  one  Friend,  he  "  has 
lost,  but  not  all — he  saved  his  tools,  which  en- 
abled him  to  carry  on  his  business  immediately 
and  has  plenty  of  work  at  the  tin-plate  busi- 
ness, which  is  his  dependance." 

We  have  thus  endeavoured  to  cull  from  the 
letter  the  parts  most  material  for  information. 
The  writer  appears  cautious  to  avoid  exagge- 
ration, but  remarks,  "  although  we  cannot  say 
that  our  Friends  are  in  a  suffering  condition, 


A  Friend  living  in  Pennsylvania,  a  few 
miles  from  this  city,  wishes  to  engage  a  family- 
teacher  to  instruct  his  children  at  home.  Ap- 
ply at  this  office. 


TO  PARENTS  AND  TEACHERS. 

Just  received  and  for  sale,  Silas  Cornell's  Im- 
proved Terrestrial  Globe.  Price  three  dollars,  in- 
cluding a  book  containing1  explanations  and  problems. 
Besides  the  recommendation  of  a  low  price,  this  new 
globe  possesses  several  advantages  over  the  large  globe 
upon  the  old  plan.  Several  problems  may  be  worked 
by  it,  and  illustrations  made  in  Geography  and  Astro, 
nomy,  to  which  the  old  globe  is  not  adapted.  It  is 
highly  recommended  by  several  learned  professors  of 
colleges.  One  says :  "  I  think  it  better  adapted  to  the 
use  of  schools  and  families  than  any  thing  of  the  kind  | 
heretofore  in  use."  Another  says :  "  In  the  simple 
and  neat  construction  of  his  machinery,  and  in  the 
ready  and  clear  illustration  of  principles  and  facts,  his 
method  surpasses  every  thing  of  the  kind  that  I  have 
seen."  H.  Webster,  Professor  of  Mathematics  and 
Natural  Philosophy  in  Geneva  College,  says,  "  I  can- 
sider  it  as  possessing  many  decided  advantages  over 
those  of  the  common  form,  for  the  purposes  of  elemen- 
tary instruction  in  Astronomy  and  Geography ;"  which 
opinion  is  concurred  with,  by  Benjamin  Hale,  Presi- 
dent of  Geneva  College.  - 

George  W.  Taylor, 

No.  50  N.  Fourth  Street.  I 


Died,  on  the  26th  of  Fourth  month  last,  after  a  short 
but  severe  illness,  Benjamin  Barrett,  a  member  of  \ 
Hopewell  Monthly  Meeting,  Va.,  in  the  74th  year  of 
his  age. 

 ,  Fifth  month  16th,  1846,  at  her  residence, 

West  Goshen,  Chester  county,  Pa.,  Amy  Hoopes,  an  S 
elder  and  overseer  of  West  Chester  particular  and  Bir- 
mingham Monthly  Meeting,  aged  82.    In  a  good  old 
age  she  laid  down  her  head  in  peace,  having  experi- 
enced her  Saviour  to  make  her  bed  in  sickness. 

 ,  in  Canton,  Indiana,  on  the  30th  of  Sixth  month  I 

last,  Martha,  wife  of  James  Trueblood,  in  the  38th  | 
year  of  her  age.  Her  sickness  (Epidemic  Erysipelas,)  | 
was  severe,  and  of  but  few  days  duration,  yet  she  bore  | 
it  with  fortitude  and  patience,  relying  on  Him  for  sue-  I 
cour  in  whose  fear  she  had  endeavoured  to  walk. — She  i 
has  left  a  husband  and  four  interesting  children  to 
mourn  the  loss  of  a  dutiful  wife  and  an  affectionate  I 
and  prudent  mother. 
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For  "  Tile  Friend." 

Grahaine's  Colonial  History. 

(Continued  from  page  9860 
aiTAKER  SELFISHNESS. 

Grahame  was  not  entirely  insensible  and 
did  not  always  refuse  to  acknowledge,  at  least 
in  part,  the  causes  which  rendered  the  early 
career  of  Pennsylvania  so  peaceful  and  that  of 
New  England  so  stormy.  He  would  not  go  so 
far  as  Cotton  Mather  in  attributing  the  unpa- 
cific  disposition  of  the  Indians  to  the  neglect  of 
the  Puritans, — who  had  never  faithfully  labour- 
ed to  inspire  them  with  better  feelings, — neither 
would  he  admit  that  their  policy  towards  the 
natives  was  at  all  deficient  in  justice  or  benevo- 
lence ;  but  he  did  confess  that  the  policy  of 
Pennsylvania, — although,  as  he  sometimes  in- 
sinuated, selfish  in  its  purpose, — was  theieffi- 
cient-.  cause  of  the  peace  which  she  was  per- 
mitted to  enjoy  ;  while  the  warlike  demonstra- 
tions of  the  New  England  colonists  were  well 
adapted  to  foment  the  mischief  they  were  de- 
signed to  repress. 

"  In  Maryland  as  well  as  in  New  England, 
doubtless,  the  pacific  endeavours,  of  the  colo- 
nists were  counteracted,  not  only  by  the  natural 
ferocity  of  the  Indians,  but  by  the  hostilities  of 
other  Europeans,  by  which  that  ferocity  was, 
from  time  to  time,  enkindled  and  developed. 
Yet  the  Quakers  of  Pennsylvania,  who  were 
exposed  to  the  same  disadvantage,  escaped  its 
evil  consequences,  and  were  never  attacked  by 
the  Indians.  Relying  implicitly  and  exclusive- 
ly on  the  protection  of  Heaven,  they  renounced 
every  act  or  indication  of  self-defence  that  could 
awaken  th'e  contentiousness  of  human  nature, 
or  excite  apprehensive  jealousy,  by  ostentation 
of  the  power  to  injure.  But  the  Puritan  and 
Catholic  colonists  of  New  England  and  Mary- 
land, while  they  professed  and  exercised  good- 
will to  the  Indians,  adopted  the  hostile  precau- 
tion of  demonstrating  their  readiness  and  ability 
to  repel  violence.  They  displayed  arms  and 
erected  forts,  and  thus  provoked  the  suspicion 
they  expressed,  and  invited  the  injury  they 
anticipated." 

No  doubt  the  military  preparations  of  the 
colonists  exercised  an  unhappy  influence  upon 
the  feelings  of  the  Indians  ;  but  had  there  been 
nothing  more  than  preparations,  had  there  not 
been  actual  aggression,  we  cannot  affirm  that 


hostilities  would  have  ensued,  though  love  must  effectually  engaged  their  affections,  Grahame 
have  diminished.  Still  this  is  a  tolerably  satis-  entirely  lails  to  discriminate  between  the  Qua- 
factory  statement  of  the  case,  and  had  he  not  |  kers  and  the  government ;  and  wrongfully  im- 


elsewhere  given  a  very  different  colouring  to 


it,  we  might  have  been  spared  the  trouble  of 
finding  so  much  fault  with  his  book,  and  the 
unpleasant  office  of  again  exposing  to  the  light 
transactions  which  it  were  more  agreeable  to 
leave  in  darkness. 

But  Grahame  does  not  willingly  yield  to  the 
Quakers  any  unalloyed  merit.  During  that 
portion  of  the  history  of  Pennsylvania  in  which 
their  principles  held  a  controlling  influence  over 
the  measures  of  the  government  in  reference  to 
the  Indians,  as  he  cannot  but  own  the  excellence 
of  tbe  system,  he  assails  the  motive  from  which 
it  proceeded,  and,  in  the  scale  of  morals,  places  it 
quite  below  the  opposite  system  adopted  in  New 
England.  Yet,  when  in  the  course  of  years, 
men  of  all  sects  had  so  increased  in  Pennsylva- 
nia that  the  sceptre  necessarily  receded  from 
the  hands  of  that  people  who  had  first  planted 
the  colony  and  given  character  to  her  public 
policy,  he  most  ungenerously  imputes  to  the 
Quakers  the  deplorable  change  which  took 
place  in  the  treatment  of  the  Indians. 

"  Some  partisans  of  the  Quakers,  in  alluding 
to  this  circumstance,  have  more  eagerly  than 
successfully  attempted  an  explanation  of  it  re- 
dounding to  the  credit  of  those  sectaries,  by 
connecting  it  with  the  undeniable  facts,  that 
the  Indians,  among  other  complaints,  asserted 
that  they  were  unjustly  deprived  of  lands  which 
had  never  been  fairly  purchased  from  them ; 
that  no  such  acquisitions  were  or  could  be 
made,  except  by  the  agents  of  the  proprietary  ; 
and  that  the  Quakers  about  this  time  were  ex- 
cluded from  all  share  in  that  agency.  The 
explanatory  plea,  so  flattering  to  the  Quakers, 
which  is  inferred  from  these  considerations, 
though  exaggerated  in  its  application,  is  enti- 
tled to  some  respect :  for,  though  the  Quakers 
were  by  no  means  entirely  blameless  in  their 
intercourse  with  the  Indians,  yet,  undoubtedly, 
they  succeeded  in  gaining  their  good-will  more 
effectually  than  any  other  class  of  the  Penn- 
sylvanian  colonists,  before  the  arrival  of  the 
Moravians.  But,  for  a  long  series  of  years,  a 
number  of  instances,  less  consistent  with  the 
claims  of  the  Quakers  to  exclusive  or  superior 
virtue,  had  contributed  to  create  and  increase 
alienation  between  the  Indians  and  the  people 
of  this  province.  It  is  admitted,  even  by  Qua- 
ker writers,  that,  for  several  years  prior  to  this 
period,  the  Indian  tribes  were  treated  with  a 
neglect  which  they  naturally  contrasted  with 
the  civilities  and  largesses  of  the  emissaries 
despatched  among  them  by  the  French." 

It  will  be  observed,  that  in  ascribing  the 
alienation  of  the  Indians  to  the  cessation  or 
diminution  of  that  Christian  benevolence  which 
had  for  a  long  period  powerfully  acted  upon  and 


putes  the  faults  of  a  popular  assembly,  1b*  a 
religious  society,  who  were  already  a  numeri- 
cal minority  in  the  state.  And  this  he  does, 
notwithstanding  he  had  adverted  to  this  fact 
but  a  little  belbre,  when  treating  upon  another 
topic  of  public  interest,  appertaining  to  the 
same  epoch.  He  then  made  the  admission 
that  "  the  Quakers  were  now  greatly  outnum- 
bered by  the  dissenters  from  Quakerism  ;"  and 
elsewhere  acknowledges  thai  they  were  but  the 
fifth  part  of  the  population  of  the  province. 

The  Indians  justly  complained  of  the  altered 
conduct  of  the  government,  and  soon  smarted 
severely  under  it,  but  Grahame  produces  no 
proof  that  they  ever  expressed  any  dissatisfac- 
tion with  their  old  friends  the  Quakers.  The 
records  of  the  society  furnish  evidence  enough 
of  a  contrary  character.  He  refers  to  Doctor 
Franklin  in  confirmation  of  his  allegation.  The 
Doctor  was  bad  authority  on  such  a  question. 
The  proprietary  government, — of  which  he 
was  an  inveterate  enemy^ — and  Quakerism, 
were  closely  linked  together  in  his  mind,  and 
in  attempting  to  bring  the  one  into  discredit  he 
did  not  hesitate  to  daub  the  other  with  all  the 
odious  colouring  his  productive  pencil  could 
muster. 

Sagacious  and  accurate  as  Franklin  was  in 
his  observations  and  deductions  from  natural 
phenomena,  in  questions  upon  which  his  parti- 
san feelings  or  unreligious  predilections  had  a 
bearing,  his  judgment  was  by  no  means  infalli- 
ble. Upon  this  very  subject, — the  true  policy 
of  the  state  towards  its  savage  neighbours — he 
arrived  at  a  most  unphilosophical  conclusion. 
Such,  we  may  believe,  will  one  day  be  the 
judgment  of  mankind.  He  was  a  New  Eng- 
ender by  birth  and  well  knew  the  evil  fruit  the 
policy  of  his  native  land  had  borne, — he  became 
a  citizen  of  Pennsylvania,  and  was  an  eye-wit- 
ness of  the  happiness  resulting  from  a  system 
of  kindness  and  conciliation.  He  had  seen  the 
irritable  temper  of  the  native  soothed  and  re- 
stored to  amity  through  the  gentle  meihods 
introduced  by  Penn  ;  yet  he  could  range  him- 
self with  those  unhallowed  spirits  who  fiercely 
rang  the  knell  of  that  admirable  policy  ;  and 
that  great  philosopher  who,  in  physics,  relied 
with  such  implicit  faith  upon  tbe  conclusive 
testimony  of  experiment,  in  the  face  of  a  most 
successful  experiment,  w  hich  had  perfectly  de- 
monstrated the  superior  power  of  the  law  of 
love,  could  declare,  in  no  very  dignified  lan- 
siuaije  : — u  j  (]n  not  het iove  we  shall  ever  have 
a  firm  peace  with  the  Indians,  till  we  have  well 
drubbed  them." 

To  charge  the  Society  of  Friends  with  an 
abatement  of  zeal  on  behalf  of  the  Indians, 
when  the  colony  had  grown  in  stature  and 
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strength,  and  become  conscious  of  superior  | 
power,  is  altogether  unjust.  In  a  previous 
number  of*  these  papers  it  has  been  stated  how 
diligently,  at  the  very  period  in  question,  viz., 
in  1756 — the  same  year  in  which  the  Doctor 
propounded  his  puritanical  prescription — an 
association,  formed  chiefly  among  Friends,  la- 
boured for  nine  years  to  stay  the  destructive 
war  then  waging  upon  the  Indians;  and  that 
such  had  been  the  influence  of  the  association 
that  its  efforts  "  appear  to  have  been  mainly 
instrumental  in  restoring  the  peace  of  the  pro- 
vince." 

From  that  time  to  the  present  day,  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends  has  been  earnestly  engaged  in 
endeavours  to  promote  the  civilization  and  con- 
version of  the  Indians  and  to  protect  them 
against  oppression  and  outrage.  That  they 
have  been  able  to  do  so  little  is  owing  to  no 
failure  of  zeal  or  activity.  They  have  deeply 
deplored  their  inability  to  stem  the  torrent  of 
iniquity  which  has  so  reduced  the  numbers  of 
the  natives,  and  which  still  threatens  to  sweep 
away  their  feeble  remnants. 

A  complete  narrative  of  all  the  Society  has 
done  and  endeavoured  to  do  in  this  cause  would 
make  a  book  ;  a  few  passing  notices  of  some 
facts  in  evidence  of  its  continued  concern  is  all 
that  can  be  attempted  now. 

"During  the  time  of  [the  nine  years'  war,] 
Friends,  with  a  view  to  watch  over  the  inter- 
ests of  the  poor  natives,  thought  it  right  to 
attend  the  treaties,  which,  from  time  to  time, 
were  held  between  them  and  the  settlers, 
although  their  attendance  was  far  from  being 
agreeable  to  the  latter.  In  the  year  1757, 
John  Churchman,  with  some  other  Friends 
attended  on  one  of  these  occasions  ;"  but  ow- 
ing to  discouragements  thrown  in  their  way  by 
Gov.  Denny,  they  thought  it  best  to  retire. 
Subsequently  the  Indians  sought  them,  and 
they  had  several  friendly  conferences  together. 
The  poor  Indians,  throughout  their  troubles, 
habitually  recurred  to  Friends  for  counsel  and 
aid;  and  the  minutes  of  the  Meeting  for  Suffer- 
ings, from  1757  to  1760,  prove  how  frequently 
that  body  was  engaged  in  labour  on  their  be- 
half at  that  trying  juncture.  Friends  were  not 
content  with  using  endeavours  peacefully  to 
arrest  the  evil  from  without,  they  went  indivi- 
dually among  the  tribes,  in  their  forest  homes, 
and  there  laboured  as  ministers  of  the  gospel 
to  make  them  sensible  that  the  chief  enemies 
of  a  man  are  those  of  his  own  house.  In  1763, 
John  Woolman,  in  much  humility,  preached 
the  Word  among  them,  and  "in  the  following 
year" — that  in  which  peace  was  restored, — 
"  Zebulon  Heston,  an  aged  Friend  in  the  station 
of  a  minister,  who  for  several  years  had  been 
under  a  religious  concern  for  the  Indians,  pro- 
posed a  visit  to  them,  which  met  with  the  full 
unity  of  his  friends;  and  John  Parrish,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  of  Philadel- 
phia,  having  an  engagement  of  mind  to  accom- 
pany him,  was  encouraged  to  do  so.  The 
most  distant  settlement  of  the  Indians  which 
they  visited  was  computed  to  be  about  120 
miles  beyond  the  Ohio,  or  about  450  miles 
from  Philadelphia."  A  very  tedious  and  diffi- 
cult journey  in  those  days. 

The  meeting  sent  wilh  them  an  epistle  replete 
with  affectionate  counsel.  "  We  were  in  hopes," 


I  said  they,  "  that  the  love  of  God,  through  our 
Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  would  engage 
and  constrain  some  of  the  ministers  of  the  gos- 
pel to  visit  you." 

They  tenderly  directed  their  attention  to  the 
source  of  religious  knowledge  and  improve- 
ment. "  We  are  all  of  us  unable  to  obtain  a 
saving  knowledge  by  our  own  wisdom  and 
strength,  we  should  therefore  humbly  and  dili- 
gently wait  for  the  Spirit  of  Christ  to  enlighten 
our  minds,  and  to  give  us  the  right  understand- 
ing by  which  we  may  see  that  in  a  state  of  na- 
ture we  are  weak,  blind  and  miserable,  and 
can  never  come  to  a  state  of  true  happiness 
without  a  Saviour ;  and  if  we  receive  this  under- 
standing with  thankful  hearts,  and  sincerely 
desire  the  help  of  Christ  our  Saviour,  he  will, 
by  the  renewed  working  of  his  good  Spirit, 
instruct  us  more  and  more."  *  *  * 

"  That  which  is  to  be  known  of  God  is  ma- 
nifested within,  and  without  this  knowledge,  no 
outward  performance  of  any  kind  will  work 
out  our  salvation,  and  bring  us  from  a  state  of 
nature  to  a  state  of  grace,  wherein  we  may 
witness  salvation  through  the  blood  of  Christ, 
which  was  shed  for  the  redemption  of  all  men." 

The  Indians  thankfully  replied,  "  We  have 
heard  what  you  have  said,  and  we  feel  the 
grace  that  was  in  your  hearts  conveyed  to  us." 

"  We  are  poor  and  weak,  and  not  able  to 
judge  for  ourselves,  and  when  we  think  of  our 
poor  children  it  makes  us  sorry  ;  we  hope  you 
will  instruct  us  in  the  right  way,  both  in  things 
of  this  life  as  well  as  the  world  to  come." 

Of  this  period  Grahame  writes : — "  The 
efforts  of  the  colonists  to  communicate  the  bene- 
fits of  their  knowledge  and  superiority,  tended 
even  more  effectually  to  the  improvement  of 
their  own  faculties  and  character  than  to  the 
advantage  of  the  race  to  which  their  labours 
were  devoted.  This  grand  and  glorious  con- 
ception had  not  yet  been  realized  in  any 
portion  of  the  British  dominions  in  America, 
except.  New  England.  The  Pennsylvanian 
Quakers  treated  the  Indians  with  mildness, 
equity,  and  forbearance,  disarmed  their  jeal- 
ousy by  the  display  of  implicit  confidence,  and 
gained  their  friendship  by  liberal  presents  and 
a  courteous  and  affectionate  address.  But  the 
only  advantage  (and  doubtless  a  very  great 
one)  that  resulted  from  this  policy  was  the 
peaceful  establishment  of  the  colony  of  Penn- 
sylvania,— without  the  derivation  of  any  bene- 
fit, temporal  or  spiritual,  to  the  Indian  race 
from  the  vicinity  of  European  arts  and  Jenoiv- 
ledSe." 

To  reach  this  conclusion,  Grahame  must 
have  argued  on  this  wise: — Quaker  principles 
are  no  benefit,  temporal  or  spiritual,,  to  Indians  ; 
but  the  Quakers  preached  only  their  own  prin- 
ciples to  the  Indians;  therefore  the  Indians  de- 
rived no  benefit,  temporal  or  spiritual,  from  the 
Quakers. 

(To  be  continued.) 

The  Nerve  of  the  Continent. 

Much  as  has  been  said  of  the  Magnetic  Tele- 
graph, but  few  anticipate  its  effects  upon  all 
the  various  interests  of  the  community.  It  is 
difficult  to  realize,  at  first,  the  importance  of  a 
result  so  wholly  unlike  any  thing  with  which 


we  have  been  familiar  ;  and  the  revolution  to 
be  effected  by  the  annihilation  of  time  in  the 
communication  of  intelligence  from  the  remo- 
test sections  of  the  country,  will  not  be  appre- 
ciated until  it  is  felt  and  seen.  This,  in  a  short 
time,  will  be  accomplished.  In  a  few  weeks, 
the  line  will  be  finished  between  this  city  and 
New  York  ;  and  shortly  after,  the  communi- 
cation from  Boston  to  Washington  will  be 
complete.  Meanwhile,  fresh  lines  are  being 
commenced  in  almost  every  direction.  New 
Orleans,  and  the  intermediate  cities  upon  the 
great  artery  of  the  continent,  will  soon  be  con- 
nected with  Philadelphia.  The  Telegraph  may 
be  so  cheaply  and  quickly  constructed,  that  we 
doubt  whether  there  will  be  a  city  of  ten  thou- 
sand inhabitants  in  the  United  States  that  will 
be  without  a  connection  with  the  great  lines 
that  will  traverse  the  country.  It  is  a  subject 
of  gratulation  that  Philadelphia  has,  from  its 
advantages  of  situation,  been  selected  as  the 
centre  of  this  system.  She  will  hereafter  rea- 
lize from  it  advantages,  which  are  now  not 
dreamed  of  in  her  philosophy.  Knowledge  is 
power  in  trade,  as  in  everything  else ;  and  in 
this  simultaneous  and  universal  diffusion  of  in- 
telligence, results  of  vast  magnitude  must  be 
produced. 

The  Telegraph  will  revolutionize  the  press. — • 
Every  branch  of  it  will  be  galvanized.  It  will 
be  made  an  universal  eye.  Oriental  imagina- 
tion never  ascribed  to  magic  the  power  which 
this  discovery  will  impart  to  it.  The  wires  of 
the  Telegraph  will  be  the  nerves  of  the  press, 
vibrating  with  every  impression  received  at 
the  remotest  extremities  of  the  country.  The 
events  of  yesterday  throughout  the  entire  land 
will  be  given,  as  we  now  give  the  occurrences 
at  home,  to-day.  The  appetite  for  news  will 
be  whetted  into  greater  keenness  by  this  sup- 
ply ;  and  those  journals  which  give  most,  as 
the  North  American,  will  fare  best.  But  it 
will  be  expensive  to  a  degree  little  anticipated. 
The  revenue  derived  from  newspapers  alone 
will  almost  sustain  the  Telegraph.  But  in  ad- 
dition to  the  charges  of  the  Telegraph — almost 
an  hundred  dollars  per  column, — an  agent  will 
be  required  at  every  point  to  collect  and  trans- 
mit intelligence.  The  public  will  have,  at  any 
price,  the  earliest  news,  and  journals  of  spirit 
will,  at  any  price,  supply  them  ;  but  it  will  be  a 
paralysis — death  blow,  to  those  of  which  it  may 
be  said 

To  subsist  they  strive 

On  means  too  thin  to  keep  the  soul  alive. 

But  the  Telegraph  is  not  important  merely 
as  feeding  public  curiosity.  There  is  no  inter- 
est, however  lofty,  which  it  will  not  reach. 
Upon  the  destinies  of  our  government  it  will 
exercise  a  great  and  beneficent  influence.  Wise 
men  have  feared  that  in  straining  our  Union 
over  remote  and  apparently  inaccessible  terri- 
tories, the  tie  would  be  snapped  ;  good  men 
have  apprehended  that  the  sentiment  of  patriot- 
ism extended  too  far,  would  dissolve,  like  a 
circle  in  the  water,  widening  until  lost  in  re- 
mote ripples.  But  this  extraordinary  discovery 
leaves,  in  our  country,  no  elsewhere ;  it  is  all 
here  ;  it  makes  the  pulse  at  the  extremity  beat, 
throb  for  throb  and  in  the  instant,  with  that  at 
the  heart.  With  it,  and  the  railroad,  the  far- 
thest remote  of  the  nation  will  be  nearer  the 
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centre,  than  at  the  revolution,  were  the  oppo- 
site borders  of  a  State. 

Nor  is  it  easy  to  overrate  its  influence  upon 
commerce.  The  markets  will  no  longer  be 
dependent  upon  snail-paced  mails  ;  nor  be  agi- 
tated by  doubts  and  rumours.  The  wings  of 
the  pigeon  will  never  again  surpass  the  wit  of 
the  merchant;  and  half  the  gambling  upon  un- 
certainties will  be  checked.  The  markets  of 
New  Orleans  will  be  known  here  as  quickly 
as  there;  and  the  supply,  demand  and  value  of 
commodities  at  each  point  will  be  familiar  at 
all.  In  the  facilities  which  it  will  afford  in  the 
transaction  of  business,  it  will  be  found  greatly 
useful.  It  will  enable  the  merchant  to  trans- 
mit orders,  regulate  distant  business,  base  the 
operations  of  twelve  o'clock  in  New  York, 
upon  the  transactions  in  New  Orleans  of  eleven. 
In  stock  speculations  it  will  exercise  a  whole- 
some influence  ;  it  will  affect  exchanges,  and  in 
every  branch  of  every  business,  afford  the  in- 
calculable advantages  of  commercial  omni- 
presence. But  its  domestic  mission  is  its  dear- 
est one.  How  much  of  joy  and  sorrow  will 
thrill  along;  its  wires!  It  will  be  the  magic 
glass  to  those  whom  fortune  has  separated  ; 
and  how  often  and  anxiously  will  it  be  consult- 
ed. With  its  aid,  the  absent  will  scarcely  be 
away ;  the  mother  may,  each  day,  renew  her 
blessing  upon  her  child  a  thousand  leagues 
away;  and  the  father,  each  hour,  .learn  the 
health  of  those  around  his  distant  fireside. 

The  Telegraph  will,  no  doubt,  prove  profitable 
— so  much  so  that  we  anticipate  a  reduction  of 
the  tariff  of  prices.  The  business  may,  by  the 
addition  of  wires,  be  increased,  at  little  expense, 
to  any  extent.  The  wires  will,  we  understand, 
be  hereafter  made  of  iron,  and  greatly  increased 
in  thickness, — thus  rendering  the  Telegraph 
more. permanent,  and  less  liable  from  accident 
or  malice,  to  derangement.  Apprehensions 
have  been  expressed  that  the  lines  will  be  wil- 
fully interrupted  ;  but  a  malice  so  wanton  is 
hardly  to  be  anticipated ;  and  in  addition  to  the 
common  law  penalty  against  malicious  mis- 
chief, we  do  not  doubt  that  the  different  States 
will  pass  express  statutes  for  the  protection  of 
so  valuable  an  improvement.  Success  to  the 
Telegraph — the  youngest  and  most  potent  min- 
ister of  knowledge;  and  may  its  rays  of  light 
shoot  over  our  land,  like  an  aurora-borealis 
over  a  polar  sky! — Messenger. 


From  the  United  States  Gazette. 

An  American  Abroad. 

London,  July  28,  1846. 

IRELAND.  ITS  SUFFERINGS  AND  THEIR 

REMEDY. 

Friend  Chandler. — Flying  as  I  have  done 
from  place  to  place,  you  will  not  suppose  I 
have  much  leisure  to  write,  but  I  desire  to  give 
your  readers  some  of  the  impressions  which 
affect  my  own  mind.  I  had  but  six  days  ob- 
servation of  Ireland,  but  I  saw  enough  to  correct 
some  of  my  previous  opinions  as  to  the  source 
of  the  miseries  of  that  ill-fated  land.  It  is  not. 
Romanism  but  feudalism — not  ecclesiastical 
but  aristocratical  oppression  which  grinds  Ire- 
land in  the  dust.  In  every  part  I  found  a  most 
ferti!esoil,andyou  knowtheclimate  is  oneof  the 
most  salubrious  on  the  globe.    Every  part  of 


the  Island  bears  marks  of  the  most  careful  cul- 
tivation. The  sides  of  the  highway  where  a 
few  potatoes  will  grow,  the  borders  of  streams, 
the  little  crevices  among  the  rocks — all  are; 
lined  and  appropriated.  The  fields  bear  marks 
not  of  the  plough,  but  the  spade.  Every  inch 
has  had  the  direct  and  toilsome  application  of 
human  muscles.  Why  then  with  such  fertility 
and  such  industry  among  the  people  is  there 
such  want?  Is  it  owing  to  the  prodigal  habits 
of  the  mass  of  the  people?  Enter  one  of  their 
mud  hovels.  There  is  no  floor,  no  washstand, 
no  chairs,  no  earthen  ware. 

The  worst  tenement  of  Southern  slaves  has 
more  furniture  and  the  appearance  of  more 
comfort.  The  inhabitant  of  this  'cottage  is  a 
teetotaller,  and  wants  nothing  of  whiskey. 
He  is  industrious,  temperate,  frugal ;  why  is 
he  then  in  a  starving  condition?  I  will  tell 
you.  His  landlord  is  a  nobleman  who  first 
arrogates  several  thousand  acres  in  each  coun- 
ty and  plants  it  with  forest  trees  to  make  the 
"  fertile  field  a  desert,"  that  game  may  be 
plenty  for  him  and  his  London  or  Dublin  friends 
when  they  seek  country  relaxation.  Then  to 
support  his  extravagance  he  strives  to  increase 
his  income  by  raising  the  rent  exacted  from  the 
poor  cottager  to  four  or  five  pounds  sterling, 
20  or  25  dollars,  per  acre.  Now  in  an  over- 
peopled country,  with  no  capital  but  his  hands 
— without  proper  instruments  of  agriculture — 
with  a  family  dependent  on  him,  and  with  only 
five  or  six  acres  that  he  can  rent,  and  100  dol- 
lars to  be  taken  from  this  to  sustain  the  pro- 
fligate habits  of  an  absent  landlord,  and  church 
rates  to  pay  an  establishment  whose  principles 
he  abhors,  what  can  an  Irish  father  do  but 
toil — burrow  in  his  cabin — grumble  at  his 
oppressors,  and  starve  !  This  is  its  real  con- 
dition. 

I  will  not  say  to  what  extent  the  Roman 
Catholic  priests  might  have  the  disposition  to 
come  in  for  their  share  in  plundering  and  oppres- 
sing the  poor  Irish,  but  I  will  say  that  "  Paddy" 
is  so  plucked  by  nobles  and  rectors  through 
rents  and  tithes,  that  he  is  safe  from  the  cu- 
pidity of  his  own  priesthood.  In  other  words, 
the  life  blood  of  Ireland 'is  drawn  out  by  a  set 
of  noble  vampires,  who  glitter  in  splendour  on 
his  Irish  earnings,  and  leave  the  Irishman  in 
poverty  and  rags.  No  Repeal  of  the  Union, 
simply — no  scheme  of  education,  such  as  the 
Government  are  now  planning — no  religious 
missions  which  do  not  reach  the  heart  of  the 
landlord  as  well  as  the  tenant,  can  help  this 
state  of  things. 

First  to  take  from  "  Pat"  all  right  in  the  soil 
on  which  he  was  born,  and  only  dole  out  a  lit- 
tle pittance,  for  his  uncompensated  labour  at 
enormous  rates — then  to  tax  bread  that  his 
aristocratic  landlord  may  sell  at  a  high  price, 
(for  only  landlords  here  come  to  sell) — then  to 
tithe  "  Pat"  for  a  religion  which  never  interests 
him, — and  lastly,  to  hush  his  complaints  with 
the  music  of  the  fife  and  drum,  and  vision  of 
cold  steel  and  a  standing  army — can  one  won- 
der that  he  is  restless  ? 

The  English  Government  have  relaxed  the 
corn  laws,  have  originated  a  plan  for  univer- 
sal education,  and  have  given  up  the  "Coercion 
Bill"— all  this  is  well.  The  English  people 
begin  to  regard  the  Irish,  if  not  with  compla- 


cency, at  least  with  compassion,  and  to  con- 
sider them  as  fellow  citizens,  not  as  conquered 
and  abject  subjects — this  is  still  better.  But 
all  this  will  not  do.  A  "  Coercion  Bill"  to  re- 
gard landlords  rather  than  poor  tenants,  strik- 
ing at  the  root  of  the  feudal  system  and  sub- 
stantially restoring  to  the  people  of  Ireland 
their  own  soil,  allowing  them  to  realise  from  it 
the  reward  of  their  own  labour,  is  the  only 
measure  that  will  relieve  Ireland.  This  is  a 
startling  conclusion,  but  I  make  it  after  looking 
carefully  at  the  existing  condition  of  the  coun- 
try, and  conversing  freely  with  all  classes.  A 
voluniary  revolution  of  the  tenure  and  use  of 
property  on  the  part  of  landlords,  or  a  final 
civil  revolution  which  shall  come  to  the  same 
result,  are  two  alternatives.  I  say  this  as  an 
American  and  a  Protestant,  certainly  devoid  of 
all  political  antipathy  to  Constitution  or  Church 
of  old  England. 

In  Dublin  itselfalonc  there  are  fewer  tokens 
of  poverty  than  I  had  supposed.  Indeed  .it 
was  a  common  remark  among  us,  that  it  would 
be  easy  to  find  in  the  Southwestern  part  of  our 
own  city,  neighbourhoods  more  repulsive  from 
squalid  poverty  than  any  portion  of  Dublin. 
It  is  on  the  whole  a  magnificent  city,  having 
the  tokens  of  great  wealth,  and  improvement 
among  the  better  class.  Beggars  are  by  no 
means  numerous,  but  they  are  more  clamour- 
ous and  importunate  and  more  thoroughly  un- 
settled in  appearance  than  any  I  had  before 
seen.  They  are  accustomed  to  take  their 
stand  before  closed  windows  and  doors  and 
scream  at  the  inmates  for  charity.  Their 
emaciated  forms,  their  tattered  garments,  their 
deep,  shrill,  sad,  semitone  supplications,  are 
most  striking  and  painful  to  a  stranger.  They 
continue  always  to  mingle  a  little  blurney  with 
their  cries  for  alms.  One  old  blind  beggar 
was  often  before  our  Hotel.  He  said  nothing 
for  himself,  but  was  always  repeating  a  prayer 
that  "  we  might  not  become  like  him,  lose  the 
light  of  the  world."  Another  hoped  that 
"  God  would  save  vs  from  the  awful  diseases 
as  had  come  upon  her  poor  husband."  They 
were  not  all  "  thankful  for  a  little."  I  gave 
one  supplicant  a  halfpenny.  "He  dropped  his 
beggar  tone  and  said  peevishly,  "  I  thought  a 
gentleman  of  your  look  might  have  given  us  a 
sixpence." 

Of  the  deportment  of  the  better  class  in  Dub- 
lin towards  strangers  it  is  necessary  to  say  no- 
thing except  to  repeat  what  often  has  been  said 
by  tourists — that  they  unite  genteel  courtesy 
with  frank  and  generous  hospitality.  If  in  a 
certain  sense  the  head  of  the  British  nation  is 
in  England,  every  traveller  will  aver  that  its 
heart  is  in  Ireland. 

Our  journey  from  Dublin  to  Belfast  was 
marked  by  no.  incident  worthy  of  notice. 
Every  where  we  saw  the  same  beautiful  high- 
ly cultivated  country — the  same  miserable  mud 
cottages  sit  in  contrast  Willi  the  splendid  man- 
sions of  the  nobility — the  same  evidence  that 
the  many  existed  for  the  f<w.  I  rode  as  usual 
with  the  driver.  We  met  multitudes  of  ragged 
cheerless  looking  men  and  women  wending 
their  way  to  the  seaside  to  find  employment. 
At  Dvndalk  a  fair  had  collected  thousands. 
Instead  of  the  usual  hilarity  and  fun  of  the 
Irish  on  such  occasions,  there  was  a  universal 
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aspect  of  sadness  over  the  multitude.  Indeed  the 
Irish  peasantry  generally  in  their  own  country 
bear  on  their  countenances  the  aspect  of  a 
crushed  and  degraded  people. 

At  Newry,  20  miles  from  Belfast,  we  began 
to  see  a  decided  improvement  in  the  people. 
Little  children  tolerably  well  dressed  were 
romping  in  the  streets.  Farther  south  it  was 
rare  to  see  a  sportive  child,  but  here  human 
nature  seems  to  be  released  from  its  chains  and 
rising  to  enjoyment.  The  great  linen  manu- 
factories, &c,  of  the  north  of  Ireland,  com- 
bined with  other  causes,  has  diffused  the  means 
of  comfort  among  the  mass. 

Belfast  is  a  noble  city.  Its  linen  "  mer- 
chants" are  not  only  "  princes"  but  they  know 
how  to  exercise  princely  liberality.  Its  ex- 
ports are  immense,  and  on  its  imports  it  pays 
an  annual  duty  of  3,000,000  of  dollars.  Its 
College,  its  botanic  garden,  (one  of  the  most 
beautiful  in  Europe.)  Its  numerous  and  well 
filled  churches,  and  its  distinguished  literary 
men  indicate  a  claim  to  a  high  place  among 
European  cities.  For  the  first  time  here  I  was 
invited  out  to  breakfast,  and  during  my  stay  of 
two  days  was  allowed  to  make  but  one  solita- 
ry meal  at  my  Hotel.  This  was  Irish  hos- 
pitality. 

I  left  Ireland  with  regret,  for  I  had  experi- 
enced in  it  nothing  but  kindness,  and  had  left 
unexplored  its  most  beautiful  scenery.  I  am 
glad  that  I  belong  to  a  country  which  has 
opened  its  arms  to  receive  "  the  poor  exiles  of 
Erin."  My  prayer  is  that  a  change  of  circum- 
stances at  home  may  render  their  emigration 
less  strongly  imperativej 

Yours,  &c.  T.  B. 


For"  The  Friend." 

WAR  AS  IT  IS. 

The  thought  has  often  occurred  to  us,  that  if 
faithfulness  was  abode  in  on  the  part  of  those  of 
every  denomination  who  claim  to  be  Christian 
ministers,  to  proclaim  and  fully  enforce  the 
pacific  tenour  of  the  Gospel,  what  a  happy 
change  might  be  expected  soon  to  follow  in  the 
condition  of  nations !  The  following  is  taken 
from  a  late  number  of  The  Presbyterian,  in 
which  it  is  given  as  an  extract  from  a  ser- 
mon, recently  delivered  by  a  preacher  of  that 
Society,  by  name  Cuyler,  at  Wilksbarre 
Pennsylvania. 

"  But  it  is  not  in  the  profligate  camp,  that 
war  wears  its  worst  aspect.  We  must  look 
for  that  on  the  terrible  theatre  of  human  pas 
sion — the  most  revolting  on  which  the  eye  o 
God  can  rest — a  battle  field.  Could  an  an- 
gelic spirit  alight  upon  our  earth  for  the  first 
time  in  the  presence  of  a  battle,  with  what 
wondering  horror  would  it  be  affected  !  As  far 
as  the  eye  can  reach  through  the  sulphurous 
smoke,  a  mighty  host  are  engaged  in  dreadful 
carnage,  amid  the  rattle  of  musketry,  the  roar 
of  artillery,  and  the  shouts  of  the  combatants. 
These  men  fight  as  if  they  had  been  enemies 
from  the  cradle.  A  whole  army  of  men  are 
driving  their  swords  through  other  men  whom 
they  never  saw  before,  and  whom  but  for  the 
orders  of  a  king  or  a  general,  they  might  have 
met  in  peaceful  friendship.  Hour  after  hour, 
the  bloody  work  goes  forward  ;  until  the  side 


that  is  weakest  (though,  perhaps  morally,  the 
strongest,  in  being  in  the  right)  is  overwhelm- 
ed, and  the  victorious  host  rushes  on,  trampling 
the  wounded  and  dying  into  the  earth.  It  is 
all  over  now  ?  No  !  Let  us  follow  them  with 
sickened  hearts  as  they  gather  up  the  wounded 
victims  from  the  earth,  slippery  with  blood, 
and  toss  them  into  carts  to  be  borne  away  to 
the  hospitals — jolting  heavily  as  they  go.  O  ! 
for  a  home  then,  and  the  soothing  attentions  of 
kindred  hands  !  But  a  hospital  is  no  home. 
It  is  a  vast  lazar-house  stowed  with  the  dead 
and  the  dying,  and  foul  with  the  effluvia  of  a 
hundred  wounds  !  There  is  no  sister's  hand 
there  to  bathe  the  feverish  head,  no  tender 
wile  to  wipe  the  death  damp  from  the  brow. 
One,  perhaps,  in  the  agonies  of  a  fever,  is  cry- 
ing for  a  moment's  rest —  for  quiet  to  his  raging 
head.  But  his  neighbour  on  one  side  is  raving 
in  a  delirium — and  the  other  is  already  drawing 
his  death  groan.  Amidst  this  awful  scene  of 
cries,  and  oaths,  and  imprecations,  we  may 
even  hear  the  last  piercing  prayer  of  some  un- 
happy soul  who  had  forgotten  his  God  in  the 
frivolities  of  a  camp,  and  now  finds  that  in  the 
last  struggle  his  God  has  forgotten  him !  and 
while  amid  the  turmoil  he  tries  to  raise  his 
last  piteous  cry,  the  death»rattle  fills  his  throat, 
and  lie  goes  to  join  the  host  of  his  fellow-spirits 
that  are  pouring  up  unbidden  before  God. 

"  And  this  is  War  !  This  is  what  people 
coolly  talk  about  as  if  it  were  a  holiday  past- 
time!  This  is  what  men  array  themselves  in 
gold  and  plumage  for,  and  go  out  to,  with  mu- 
sic playing  and  colours  flying!  This  is  what 
men  go  to  church,  and  rejoice  over,  and  offer 
up  thanksgivings  to  Him  whom  they  call  the 
"  God  of  Battles  !"  Spirit  of  the  benevolent 
Jesus!  is  this  the  religion  thou  didst  come  to 
teach  ? 

"As  for  myself,  whenever  I  read  a  high 
sounding  bulletin  of  a  victory,  filled  with  ex- 
pressions of  pompous  congratulation,  I  never 
can  fix  my  mind  upon  it.  It  wanders  away  to 
that  house  of  suffering  where  the  wounded  vie 
tims  are  breathing  out  their  lives  in  agony 
It  wanders  to  the  cottage  fireside  where  sits  the 
lone  widow,  mourning  like  Rachel,  and  "  will 
not  be  comforted" — where  the  lisping  child 
asks  when  his  father  will  come  back?  and  is 
told  through  stifling  sobs,  what  his  youn 
heart  is  slow  to  understand,  that  some  strange 
man  met  his  father  on  the  battle  field  and 
smote  him  to  the  earth !  My  mind  wanders 
up  to  that  gathering — so  sudden,  so  awful,  be- 
fore the  bar  of  God !  and  I  ask  myself, 
when — when  will  this  stupendous  outrage  up- 
on religion  and  humanity  be  swept  from  the 
face  of  an  indignant  earth  !" 


present  momentous  period  in  our  religious  So- 
ciety ;  in  which  doctrines  have  been  widely 
spread,  that  are  entirely  at  variance  with  those 
whicli  distinguished  our  worthy  forefathers  in 
the  Truth.  The  assertion  of  such  a  position 
charges  these  ancient  worthies  (if  any  indirect 
expressions  can  charge  them)  with  a  course 
"  inimical  to  vital  religion,"  and  with  leaving 
an  unsavoury  example  to  us  their  successors. 
Were  they  not  continually  engaged  in  "  reli- 
gious controversy  ?"  Were  not  their  very  days 
and  nights  passed  in  preaching  and  writing 
against  the  corruptions  cherished  by  professed 
members  of  Christ's' church  ?  And  did  they 
not  hew  down  with  an  unsparing  hand  the 
false  pretensions  of  worldly-minded  teachers, 
and  expose  their  '*  sandy  foundation"  with  a 
cogency  and  clearness  that  carried  conviction 
to  the  mind  of  the  single-hearted  inquirer  after 
truth?  Let  us  not  then  be  made  unduly  afraid 
of"  controversy,"  when  the  faith  of  our  fathers 
is  assailed,  nor  of  "judging"  for  ourselves,  in 
the  light  of  the  Lord,  and  a  lowly  dependence 
on  Him  alone,  at  a  time  when  the  foundations 
of  false  rests  are  broken  up.  Let  us  remember 
too,  that  the  charge  of  uncalled  for  "judging" 
will  not  lie  against  him  who  faithfully  endea- 
vours to  remove  the  "  stumbling  block"  out  of 
"  his  brother's  way  ;"  but  that  a  far  greater 
responsibility  will  rest  upon  those  who  allow 
this  stumbling  block  to  be  placed  in  the  way, 
and  who  charge  him  with  the  "spirit  of  con- 
tention," who  warns  his  fellow-members  of  the 
danger. 

Adelphos. 


For  "The  Friend." 

Controversy. 

It  has  recently  been  intimated  that  contro- 
versy is  inimical  to  vital  religion.  However 
true  this  may  be,  when  applied  to  an  uncalled 
for  indulgence  in  "  strife  and  debate,"  for  its 
own  sake,  and  in  the  spirit  of  the  fallen  nature 
of  man,  it  is  certainly  not  true  when  applied  to 
an  honest  and  faithful  discharge  of  duty  in 
"  contending  for  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the 
saints."    And  it  is  not  true  as  applied  to  the 
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For  "The  Friend." 

"Hold  Fast  the  Form  of  Sound  Words." 

"  Every  stalk  that  springs  from  a  common 
root,  and  every  plant  which  grows  from  a  com- 
mon seed,  not  only  Bears  similar  fruit,  but  the 
branches  and  foliage  are  similar  also." 

"  Unity  in  doctrine,  congruity  in  sentiment, 
conformity  of  spirit  and  similarity  of  expres- 
sion are  found  to  pervade,  in  a  remarkable 
degree,  all  the  productions  of  Divine  inspira- 
tion." 

The  apostle  to  the  Galatians,  says,  "  But  I 
certify  you  brethren,  that  the  gospel  which  was 
preached  of  me,  is  not  after  man  ;  for  I  neither 
received  it  of  man,  neither  was  I  taught  it,  but 
by  the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ."  Knowing 
as  we  do  that  there  is  no  other  way  by  which, 
and  no  new  source  from  which  a  dispensation 
of  gospel  ministry  can  be  dispensed,  than  that, 
by  which  Paul  "  was  made  a  minister  accord- 
ing to  the  gift  of  the  grace  of  God,  given  unto 
him  by  the  effectual  working  of  his  power," 
we  have  a  right  to  expect  that  all  true  ministers 
of  Christ,  should  speak  the  same  language,  and 
walk  by  the  same  rule,  and  mind  the  same 
thing,  because  they  are  all  taught  by  the  one, 
same,  unerring,  unchanging,  and  heavenly 
Teacher. 

To  my  mind,  the  simple  fact,  that  all  sound 
ministers  of  the  gospel,  and  all  acknowledged 
doctrinal  writers  among  Friends,  from  the  time 
of  George  Fox,  until  recently,  have  taught  the 
same  doctrines,  and  inculcated  the  same  senti- 
ments, not  only  in  the  same  manner,  but  to  a 
remarkable  extent  in  the  same  language  which 
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he  apostles  and  evangelists  used,  when  address- 
ig  believers  in  the  primitive  church,  is  strong 
resumptive  evidence,  that  they  neither  received 
he  gospel  of  man,  neither  were  they  taught  it, 
iut.  by  the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ. 

But  "  Observations,"  "  Essays,"  Lectures," 
itc,  have  appeared  among  tis  in  latter  times, 
n  which  the  manner  of  treating  doctrinal  sub- 
ects,  is  so  diverse  from  the  simplicity  of  our 
indent  Friends,  that  we  are  compelled  to  ad- 
nit,  even  where  sound  doctrines  are  advocated, 
hat  the  authors  must  have  received  their  gos- 
iel  from  man,  because  the  things  which  they 
lave  written,  are  after  man,  and  not  according 
o  the  pattern  which  had  been  so  invariably 
ihown  to  their  predecessors,  in  the  holy  mount 
)f  inspiration. 

These  productions  severally  bear  internal 
ind  concurrent  testimony,  that  their  authors 
lave  not  been  satisfied  to  sit  at  the  feet  of 
esus,  to  hear  and  record  "  the  gracious  words 
vhich  proceeded  out  of  his  mouth ;"  but  that 
hey  have"  studied  the  gospel  as  other  persons 
study  the  law,  that  is,  under  the  tutorage  of 
hose,  or  from  the  works  of  those  who  had 
■eceived  it  in  a  similar  manner,  from  similar 
sources. 

It  is  painfully  evident,  that  a  practical  dis- 
rust  has  taken  the  place,  in  many  minds,  of 
;hat  firm  belief  in,  and  humble  reliance  upon 
the  immediate  revelation  of  God,  which  in: 
uuced  early  believers  to  speak  and  write,  as 
,he  Spirit  gave  them  utterance,  without  study 
ind  without  premeditation.  That  old  fashioned 
fidelity  to  the  Light  inwardly  revealed,  that  led 
hem  unitedly  to  the  same  results,  was  perhaps 
,he  most  conspicuously  marked  feature  of  genu- 
ine Quakerism,  and  of  primitive  Christianity. 
It  was  to  such  promulgators  of  the  Truth,  that 
our  Lord  addressed  the  language,  "  For  it  is 
mot  ye  that  speak,  but  the  Spirit  of  your  Father 
:hat  speaketh  in  you." 

Our  ancient  Friends  were  not  obliged  in  or- 
ler  to  arrive  at  the  Truth,  to  weigh  one  inspir- 
id  writer  against  another,  nor  to  compare  one 
:ext  with  another;  neither  did  they  consult  the 
commentaries  of  learned  prelates,  nor  the  con- 
tradictory conclusions  of  biblical  critics.  On 
:he  contrary,  they  had  such  a  firm  belief  in  "  a 
nore  sure  word  of  prophecy,"  that  their  prac- 
.ice  was  to  retire  inwardly  to  it,  the  only  source 
of  heavenly  knowledge,  and  there  wait,  in  hum- 
ale  patience,  and  in  the  silence  of  all  flesh,  at 
Wisdom's  gate,  until  "  he  that  hath  the  key  of 
David"  should  see  meet  to  open  its  portals,  and 
say,  "  Let  there  be  light."  They  well  knew 
.hat  the  spiritual  eye  must  be  anointed  ;  that 
;he  inward  ear  must  be  divinely  opened ;  and 
hat  the  heart  must  fear  and  be  enlarged,  be- 
bre  they  could  either  see  or  hear  or  compre- 
lend  those  things  which  the  natural  man  can 
lever  know,  because  they  are  spiritually  dis- 
cerned. 

The  proofs  are  both  abundant  and  conclu- 
sive, that  ancient  Friends  carried  out  these 
/iews  in  practice;  and  in  so  doing,  found,  that 
.he  inspiration  of  the  Almighty  gave  them  an 
understanding  ;  for  they  saw  eye  to  eye,  and 
leard  ear  to  ear,  and  believed  heart  to  heart  ; 
speaking  the  same  pure  language,  and  minding 
he  same  things,  and  walking  by  the  same  rule, 
tnd  in  the  same  straight  and  narrow  way,  fol- 


lowing therein  the  footsteps  of  Christ's  com- 
panions. It  was  thus  they  had  union,  and 
communion  and  fellowship  one  with  another  in 
the  ever-blessed  Truth,  being  baptized  by  the 
one  Spirit  into  the  one  body,  even  into  that 
body,  composed  of  living  members,  which  is 
built  up  a  spiritual  house,  "  the  church  of  the 
living  God  ;  the  pillar  and  ground  of  Truth." 

L. 

CHARLES  MARSHALL. 

From  Piety  Promoted,  Second  Part. 

Charles  Marshall  was  born  in  Bristol,  in  the 
year  1637,  and  was  religiously  educated  by 
his  parents  in  the  Independent  way.  In  his 
tender  years  he  had  inward  desires  after  the 
knowledge  of  God  ;  and  after  he  had  continued 
some  years  amongst  them,  and  also  the  Bap- 
tists, he  grew  more  and  more  dissatisfied  with 
the  empty  and  lifeless  profession  of  those 
amongst  whom  he  walked.  He  spent  much 
time  in  retirement  alone  in  the  fields,  under  a 
sense  of  his  state  and  condition,  crying  unto 
the  Lord  and  seeking  after  his  saving  know- 
ledge;  in  which  state  he  continued  until  it 
pleased  God  to  send  to  that  city  his  faithful 
servant  John  Audland,  from  out  of  the  North 
of  England,  by  whose  powerful  ministry  he 
was  turned  to  the  Light  of  Christ  Jesus  in  his 
own  heart,  which  had  before  discovered  his 
state  and  condition  unto  him  ,'  and  after  he 
came  to  turn  in  his  mind  to  the  light  of  the 
Lord,  and  was  thereby  and  therein  resigned, 
he  came  to  witness  God's  pure  power,  love  and 
life  to  break  in  upon  him,  and  after  manifold 
exercises  and  troubles  was  raised  up  a  power- 
ful minister  of  Christ  Jesus,  and  an  instrument 
in  God's  hand  to  turn  many  to  righteousness. 

He  was  moved  in  the  year  1670  to  go 
through  the  nation  of  England  and  visit  God's 
heritage ;  which  he  did  within  the  compass  of 
one  year  ;  and  although  it  was  then  a  time  of 
persecution,  yet  in  all  his  passage  through  cities, 
towns,  and  all  the  counties  of  the  land,  no  man 
was  suffered  to  lay  hands  on  him  or  stop  his 
way. 

He  continued  a  faithful  minister,  and  labour- 
ed much  in  the  gospel  to  the  time  of  his  sick- 
ness, which  lasted  several  months  ;  in  all  which 
time,  great  patience  and  meekness  appeared 
in  him,  although  under  great  weakness  and 
affliction  of  body.  He  had  some  sight  and 
knowledge  of  his  end ;  but  for  a  little  time  be- 
fore he  was  taken  ill,  he  earnestly  pressed  a 
particular  friend  of  his  to-ride  out  of  town  hav- 
ing something  of  moment  to  impart  unto  him ; 
and  when  they  were  a  few  miles  from  London, 
he  said  among  other  things,  that  he  was  satis- 
fied his  departure  drew  near,  and  therefore  had 
a  desire  to  discourse  with  him  about  some  par- 
ticular things  before  he  died.  When  he  was 
taken  ill  he  sent  for  the  same  Friend,  and  told 
him,  now  he  was  satisfied  he  should  go  abroad 
no  more,  although  in  his  first  illness  there  was 
no  such  appearance  to  others,  which  the  sard 
Friend  told  him  ;  but  whatsoever  he  said  to  take 
him  off  such  thoughts  had  no  impression  upon 
him, — ne  continued  fixed  in  his  mind  that  he 
should  die  of  that  illness.  Several  of  his 
friends  pressed  him  to  go  into  the  country,  but 
he  desired  only  to  go  to  John  Padley's,  a 


Friend  that  dwelt  near  the  river  side,  which  he 
much  liked.  At  his  first  going  thither  he  was 
a  little  better,  but  soon  altered  again.  He  lay 
ill  there  about  three  months,  under  great  weak- 
ness. Several  Friends  often  came  to  see  him, 
and  he  would  be  frequently  giving  them  sea- 
sonable counsel  and  advice,  in  itiany  heavenly 
expressions  ;  and  would  often  exhort  them  to 
keep  in  love  and  unity,  and  to  the  living  divine 
life  of  Truth,  that  thereby  they  might  be  kept 
a  people  fresh  and  green  and  living  to  God, 
that  so  formality  might  not  prevail  over  them  : 
and  he  pressed  that  a  great  regard  might  be 
had  of  the  poor,  and  that  some  way  might  be 
found  out  for  their  employment ;  often  saying 
to  this  effect,  that  in  an  unexpressible  manner 
he  felt  their  sufferings  by  reason  of  their  pov- 
erty. Indeed  he  was  a  man  that  did  greatly 
sympathize  with  those  that  were  afflicted  both 
in  body  and  mind,  being  of  a  very  tender 
spirit. 

A  little  before  his  departure,  sending  for  John 
Padley  and  his  wile  unto  his  chamber,  he  said 
to  him,  "  Dear  John,  do  what  thou  canst  lor 
•the  honour  of  the  Truth ;  and  the  Lord  bless 
thee,  and  thine,  for  generations  to  come."  And 
to  his  wife  he  said,  that  he  desired  the  Lord 
might  be  with  her,  when  she  came  to  such  a 
time  as  that,  (i.  e.  a  death-bed,)  and  make  her 
passage  easy  ;  and  his  desire  was  granted,  for 
she  died  in  less  than  a  year  after,  and  said  on 
her  dying-bed,  that  the  Lord  had  answered 
dear  Charles  Marshall's  request,  for  she  lay 
very  easy  and  freely  given  up. 

As  he  lay  in  this  weak  condition,  he  was 
often  opening  his  mind  to  divers  of  his  friends  ; 
particularly  when  several  ministering  Friends 
came  to  see  him,  he  spoke  to  this  effect :  I  have 
loved  the  brotherhood.  I  have  sought  the  unity 
and  peace  of  the  church,  ibr  this  forty  years; 
and  to  my  great  comfort  never  did  any  thing 
tending  to  the  breach  thereof.  I  have  two 
things  that  lie  upon  me  to  Friends,  which  I 
desire  may  be  communicated  to  them. 

The  first  is,  that  they  gather  down  unto  the 
immortal  Seed  and  Word  of  life  in  themselves, 
and  be  exercised  before  the  Lord;  and  duly 
prize  and  set  a  right  value  upon  the  many  out- 
ward and  inward  mercies  and  blessings,  and 
heavenly  visitations,  that  the  Lord  hath  emi- 
nently bestowed  upon  them,  since  the  morning 
of  the  day  of  his  blessed  visitation,  then  shall 
they  grow  and  be  preserved  in  a  living  fresh- 
ness to  him  ;  and  the  Lord  will  continue  his 
mercies  to  them  ;  and  they  shall  not  want  his 
Divine  refreshing  presence  in  their  meetings 
together  before  him. 

The  second  thing  is,  that  those  Friends,  that 
the  Lord  hath  given  great  estates  unto,  ought 
to  cast  their  bread  upon  the  waters,  and  do 
good  therewith  in  their  lifetime;  for  those  that 
are  enjoyersof  such  things  should  see  that  they 
are  good  stewards  thereof.  Oh,  the  many 
poor  families  that  such  persons  might  be  a  help 
to  !  How  easily  might  they  with  a  little  assist 
many  a  family  to  live  in  the  world  !  And 
what  a  comfort  it  would  be  for  such  to  see  the 
fruits  of  their  charity  in  their  lifetime! 

When  our  friend  George  Whitehead  came 
to  see  him,  with  much  tenderness  of  spirit  he 
signified  his  great  peace  and  satisfaction,  and 
that  he  always  from  the  first  had  an  honour- 
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able  esteem  of  the  unity  of  his  brethren.  A 
little  before  his  departure,  when  our  friend 
Wm.  Penn,  and  divers  others,  did  visit  him,  he 
Jay  as  a  man  gathered  up  in  his  spirit  unto 
God ;  and  though  he  was  almost  spent,  his 
voice  being  very  low,  hardly  to  be  heard,  yet 
by  what  was  understood,  it  might  be  perceived, 
that  he  had  in  possession  the  earnest  of  that 
blessed  peace  which  he  was  going  to  receive 
the  fulness  of.  The  observation  of  his  peace 
and  happy  condition  did  much  affect  those  pre- 
sent. And  so  he  departed  like  a  child,  in  a 
quiet  frame  of  spirit,  the  15th  of  the  Ninth 
month,  1693,  aged  61  years;  and  was  buried 
from  Grace  Church  street  meeting-house  in 
Friends'  Burial  Ground  near  Bunhill  Fields, 
London. 

For  "The  Friend." 

Grammar  or  no  Grammar. 

When  influential  and  letter-learned  men 
question  any  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Society, 
they  may  produce  a  state  of  unsettlement 
among  the  members,  which  they  do  not  antici- 
pate. It  was  about  the  beginning  of  the  pre- 
sent century  that  we  first  heard  within  our  own 
pale,  of  any  doubts  respecting  George  Fox's 
interpretation  of  the  "  sure  word  of  prophecy." 
Many  have  been  hammering  at  it  since,  without 
agreeing  among  themselves  how  it  should  be 
understood.  Richard  Jordan  went  to  England 
about  that  time  on  a  religious  visit,  and  the 
first  Friend  who  had  publicly  controverted  the 
acknowledged  opinion  on  that  point,  took  offence 
at  the  unlearned  preaching  of  this  minister. 
After  a  meeting  in  which  Richard  had  been 
engaged,  he  said  to  him,  "  I  perceive  thou  hast 
an  eminent  gift  in  the  ministry,  but  deeply  re- 
gret that  thou  speakest  so  ungrammatically  ;  it 
is  not  yet  too  late  for  thee  to  learn  to  speak 
correctly.  I  have  a  grammar  in  my  pocket 
which  1  will  present  to  thee,  if  thou  art  willing 
to  study  it;"  by  which  no  doubt  he  believed 
his  ministry  would  be  more  acceptable  to  the 
ears  of  learned  critics.  The  North  Carolina 
preacher-,  looked  at  him  sternly,  but  neither 
look  the  book  nor  made  him  any  reply,  being 
deeply  wounded  at  the  mistaken  views  of  the 
learned  elder,  on  the  nature  of  gospel  ministry. 
Richard  Jordan  had  no  need  to  go  to  England 
to  learn  grammar,  nor  to  find  out  how  to 
preach  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  in  the  demon- 
stration of  the  Spirit  and  of  power. 

In  the  course  of  his  travels,  he  held  a  public 
evening  meeting  some  time  afterwards,  which 
this  elder  also  attended  ;  and  under  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Great  Minister  of  the  sanctuary  and 
true  tabernacle,  which  God  hath  pitched  and 
not  man,  he  was  enabled  to  preach  the  gospel 
with  such  baptizing  and  convincing  energy, 
that  great  part  of  the  audience  were  bathed  in 
tears.  Among  others  the  elder  was  powerfully 
wrought  upon,  and  coming  to  him  with  tears 
said,  "  preach  on  Richard,  grammar  or  no 
grammar."  "  Now,"  replied  Richard,  "  I  can 
give  thee  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  ;  the 
strong  man  has  become  a  little  child,  and  until 
that  is  the  case,  we  cannot  enter  the  kingdom." 

A  woman  of  rank  in  the  world  in  great  dis- 
tress of  mind,  sitting  at  a  window  near  the 
meeting-house,  and  seeing  Friends  going  in, 


when  they  were  chiefly  settled,  came  and  took 
a  seat  in  the  back  part  of  the  house,  near  the 
door.  He  that  searcheth  all  hearts,  qualified 
his  servant  to  open  to  this  afflicted  woman  her 
condition,  and  to  point  her  to  the  Lamb  of  God 
that  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world,  through 
obedience  to  whom,  she  would  be  brought  out 
of  her  bondage  into  the  liberty  of  the  children 
of  God.  She  also  came  to  Richard  before  he 
left  the  house  and  said  to  him,  "  Sir,  if  there 
was  any  one  here  who  knew  me,  I  should  have 
supposed  they  had  told  you  my  history,  but  as 
that  is  impossible,  I  believe  it  has  been  shown 
to  you  by  revelation."  She  was  relieved  of  the 
distress  she  had  laboured  under,  and  had  after- 
wards several  interesting  interviews  with  this 
favoured  servant  of  Christ,  while  he  remained 
in  that  part  of  the  country,  being  convinced 
through  his  instrumentality  of  the  truth  of 
Friends'  doctrines.  She  died  in  great  peace  in 
a  few  months  after  he  returned  to  America.  At 
the  last  parting,  wishing  to  possess  something  of 
her  dear  friend's,  by  whom  she  had  been  so 
signally  helped,  she  handed  him  a  small  watch- 
seal  with  the  word  Truth  engraved  on  it,  in 
exchange  for  his — which  little  circumstance 
sometimes  revived  the  occurrence  to  his  mind 
and  led  him  to  relate  it  to  his  serious  junior 
friends. 

While  we  are  advocates  for  a  good  educa- 
tion, we  do  not  believe  that  the  ministry  of  the 
gospel,  or  the  right  understanding  of  the  scrip- 
tures is  dependant  on  human  learning.  Bibli- 
cal critics  have  introduced  more  controversy 
and  confusion  into  the  Christian  churches  on 
the  true  meaning  of  scripture  passages,  than  all 
the  plain,  practical  humble  Christians  taken  to- 
gether. A  vain  conceit  of  their  superiority 
over  the  unlearned,  leads  them  to  despise  these, 
and  to  rely  upon  their  acquirements,  without 
reference  to  the  doctrine,  that  He  that  hath  the 
key  of  David,  can  alone  unfold  the  mysteries 
of  his  kingdom — and  that  it  is  to  those  who  are 
as  babes  in  Christ  that  they  are  revealed. 
"  For  ye  see  your  calling  brethren,  how  that 
not  many  wise  men  after  the  flesh,  not  many 
mighty,  not  many  noble  are  called  ;  but  God 
hath  chosen  the  foolish  things  of  the  world  to 
confound  the  wise ;  and  God  hath  chosen  the 
weak  things  of  the  world  to  confound  the  things 
which  are  mighty;  and  base  things  of  the 
world  and  things  which  are  despised,  hath  God 
chosen;  yea,  and  things  which  are  not,  to 
bring  to  nought  things  that  are  ;  that  no  flesh 
should  glory  in  his  presence."  This  has  been 
remarkably  the  case  in  the  Society  of  Friends. 


For"  The  Friend." 

Blessedness  of  Perseverance. 

There  is  an  advantage  in  contemplating  the 
lives  and  the  death  of  the  true  believers  in 
Christ  who  have  proved  the  reality  and  the 
efficacy  of  their  faith,  by  their  heavenly  fruits 
and  their  joyful  close.  Lydia  Lancaster  was 
a  correspondent  of  Samuel  Fothergill.  Both 
were  Quakers  in  principle  and  in  practice.  We 
hear  of  no  cavils  from  them  against  the  doc- 
trines of  their  own  Society— no  attempts  to 
startle  the  members  with  imaginary  errors  in 
the  primitive  interpretations  of  Holy  Scripture. 
They  did  not  seek  for  defects  in  the  writings  of 


their  forefathers  in  the  Truth.  Their  engage- 
ment was  to  come  to  the  same  living  spring  of 
which  they  drank,  and  to  eat  the  same  spiritual 
meat  which  they  partook  of.  Their  faith  was 
not  a  natural  faculty,  but  Christ  was  the  au- 
thor and  the  finisher  of  it  by  his  Holy  Spirit 
within  them.  Their  hearts  were  changed  by 
the  washing  of  regeneration  and  the  renewing 
of  the  Holy  Ghost.  They  had  opened  the 
door  at  the  knocks  of  the  King  of  glory,  and  he 
came  in  and  supped  with  them  and  they  with 
him.  By  their  faithfulness  and  humble  watch- 
fulness they  were  able  to  distinguish  his  voice 
from  the  voice  of  the  stranger,  and  were  made 
by  him  branches  of  the  true  Vine,  and  derived 
their  spiritual  life  and  nourishment  from  him. 

At  his  close  Samuel  Fothergill  said  :  "Death 
has -no  terrors,  nor  will  the  grave  have  any 
victory.  My  soul  triumphs  over  death,  hell; 
and  the  grave."  "  As  I  have  lived  so  I  shall 
close,  with  the  most  unshaken  assurance,  that 
we  have  not  followed  cunningly  devised  fables, 
but  the  pure,  living,  eternal  substance.  Let' 
the  aged  be  strong;  let  the  middle-aged  be  ani- 
mated, and  the  youth  encouraged ;  for  the 
Lord  is  still  in  Zion  ;  the  Lord  will  bless  Zion. 
If  1  now  be  removed  out  of  the  church  militant, 
where  I  have  endeavoured  in  some  measure  to 
fill  up  my  duty,  1  have  an  evidence  that  I  shall 
gain  an  admittance,  into  his  glorious  church 
triumphant,  far  above  the  heavens.  My  dear 
love  is  to  all  them  that  love  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ." 

The  following  account  of  Lydia  Lancaster1 
bears  similar  testimony  of  a  blessed  participa- 
tion of  the  divine  life,  and  the  unshaken  con-L 
fidence  that  a  glorious  crown  was  before  her. 

"  Lydia  Lancaster,    was  the  daughter  of' 
Thomas  and  Dorothy  Rawlinson,  of  Graith- 
waite,  in  the  county  of  Lancaster,  who  both 
descended  from  families  reputable  among  men  ;  ■ 
and  they  both  came  among  Friends  on  the' 
principle  of  convincement,  and  were  religiously 
concerned  to  instruct  and  example  their  chil- 
dren therein,  as  the  most  precious  of  all  bless- 
ings. 

"That  powerful  hand  which  can  alone  give 
the  increase,  mercifully  extended  an  excellent 
blessing  to  several  of  their  children,  and  par- 
ticularly to  this  their  daughter ;  and  as  ill 
opened  the  heart  of  Lydia  of  old,  so  it  opened 
hers,  to  receive  the  heavenly  message.  In  her 
young  years  she  became  sensibly  acquainted 
with  the  Lord,  and  witnessed  his  gracious 
dealings  with  her,  in  order  to  redeem  her  to 
himself,  and  make  her  a  sanctified  vessel  to 
place  his  name  in. 

"  About  the  fourteenth  year  of  her  age,  she 
had  a  view  of  the  will  of  Providence  to  engage 
her  in  the  ministerial  service;  under  which 
concern  she  continued  about  ten  years,  grow- 
ing in  wisdom  and  experience,  that  she  might 
come  forth  in  the  right  time,  endued  with  pro- 
per qualifications.  In  this  time  of  deep  travail 
and  heavenly  discipline,  she  learned  to  say 
with  the  prophet  Isaiah,  '  He  wakeneth  me' 
morning  by  morning,  he  wakeneth  mine  ear  to 
hear  as  the  learned.' 

"  About  the  twenty-fourth  year  of  her  age, 
she  came  forth  in  a  living  powerful  testimony, 
and  grew  therein  ;  the  blessed  Author  of  all 
spiritual  riches  having  abundantly  replenished 
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sr  with  the  treasures  of  his  kingdom,  she 
on  became  an  able  dispenser  thereof  to  the 
lurches,  having  a  word  in  due  season  to 
vers  states ;  and  like  the  well  instructed 
ribe,  brought  out  of  the  treasures  committed 
her  '  things  new  and  old.'-  And  as  she 
is  eminently  favoured  by  her  great  Lord  and 
aster,  she  became  humbly  devoted  to  his  re- 
lirings  ;  when  called  forth  into  the  various 
.rts  of  his  vineyard,  she  freely  gave  up  to 
end  and  be  spent  for  his  cause  and  name's 
fee. 

"  She  visited  this  nation  or  the  greatest  part 
it  several  times,  Ireland  and  Scotland  twice, 
30  the  continent  of  America;  in  all  which 
e  was  rendered  instrumental  to  build  up  many 
the  most  holy  faith  ;  particularly  in  Ame- 
'/d  she  left  many  seals  of  her  ministry,  both 
the  edification  and  help  of  those  who  were 
the  Society,  and  the  convincement  of  others, 
thering  them  to  the  great  Shepherd  of  the 
>ck. 

"Heropenings  into  the  mysteries  oftheking- 
m  were  deep  and  instructive,  adapted  to  the 
ite  of  those  amongst  whom  she  laboured ; 
Dse  and  with  authority  to  the  negligent  and 
reless ;  yet  all  her  ministry  was  attended 
ith  that  love  and  tenderness  which  accom- 
tnied  her  Lord  and  Master,  who  came  to  seek 
id  to  save  that  which  was  lost.  She  was  fa- 
>ured  with  a  most  excellent  utterance,  her 
isture  awful,  her  voice  solemn ;  and  all  her 
raeanor  in  the  exercise  of  her  gift,  becoming 
e  dignity  of  the  gospel  ministry.  She  was 
|nally  favoured  in  supplication,  having  near 
:cess  in  spirit  to  the  throne  of  majesty  and 
•ace,  before  whom  she  worshipped  with  calm 
joicing  and  awful  reverence. 
"Thus  through  a  course  of  many  years,  she 
tained  her  zeal  and  integrity,  and  in  her  old 
;e  strong  in  the  power  of  an  endless  life; 
*eat  indeed  was  her  growth  in  religious  ex- 
;rience,  to  the  stability  of  salvation,  and  an 
isurance  that  she  should  never  fall  ;  yet  ac- 
impanied  with  the  deepest  humility.  Filial 
ve  which  casts  out  fear  was  the  covering  of 
jr  spirit,  and  rested  almost  constantly  upon 
;r  for  several  months  before  her  removal. 
"  About  six  weeks  before  her  departure,  she 
us  expressed  herself  to  a  Friend  she  had  fa- 
>ured  with  an  intimate  acquaintance  :  '  My 
itural  strength  is  not  so  much  impaired  as  to 
ve  me  reason  to  expect  a  sudden  removal 
om  this  world  ;  but  I  feel  so  constantly  day 
id  night  the  virtuous  life,  and  my  Father's 
)ly  presence  is  so  constantly  with  me,  and  1 
:ijoy  so  much  the  spiritual  communion  and 
llowship  of  saints,  as  to  give  me  an  appre- 
:nsion  [  am  not  far  from  my  everlasting 
ome :'  to  which  she  sweetly  added,  '  A  glo- 
bus crown  and  everlasting  song  is  before  me.' 
he  Friend  to  whom  she  thus  expressed  her- 
If  was  deeply  affected  with  the  sense  of  the 
'ershadowing  of  the  holy  wing  at  that  instant 
time.  She  further  added,  'if  the  foretaste 
j  so  joyous,  what  are  the  riches  of  the  saints' 
heritancc  beyond  the  grave  !' 
"  She  was  supported  to  labour  in  the  gospel 
most  to  the  conclusion  of  her  days,  having 
ended  the  funeral  ofan  ancient  Friend,  William 
ickhouse,  several  miles  off,  on  the  First-day 
the  week,  and  preached  the  gospel  in  the  de- 


monstration of  its  own  power,  and  finished  her 
course  the  Seventh-day  following;  and  as  she 
lived  so  she  died,  in  great  favour  with  God  and 
man,  full  of  days,and  full  of  peace. 

"  She  died  at  Lancaster  the  30th  of  the 
Fifth  month,  and  was  honourably  interred  in 
Friends'  burial  ground  the  1st  of  the  Sixth 
month,  1761.  Aged  about  seventy-seven  years, 
and  a  minister  about  fifty-three  years." 

But  what  has  been  the  end  of  those  who 
having  once  partaken  of  the  riches  of  God's 
grace,  and  for  a  time  contended  for  the  faith  of 
the  Society,  have  then  turned  against  it]  We 
do  not  hear  that  they  were  favoured  with  those 
divine  incomes,  and  the  holy  confidence  of  a 
glorious  reward  which  S.  Fothergill  and  L. 
Lancaster  had,  or  with  a  calm  assurance  that 
they  had  done  right  in  striving  to  impair  the 
Christian  reputation  of  the  early  Friends,  and 
the  doctrines  which  they  preached.  But  it  has 
been  evident  even  before  death  has  terminated 
their  earthly  career,  that  spiritual  death  had 
overtaken  them,  and  that  they  did  not  possess 
that  quietness  and  that  holy  settlement,  which 
always  attends  a  steadfast  obedience  to  the 
pointings  of  the  Shepherd  of  Israel,  and  a  con- 
viction of  divine  approbation.  Some  of  this 
description  have  made  shipwreck  of  faith  and 
of  a  good  conscience — become  like  wandering 
stars,  and  have  rarely,  if  ever,  done  any  good 
afterwards,  either  for  themselves  or  for  any 
other  society  which  they  may  have  joined. 
Such  instances  convey  a  solemn  warning,  es- 
pecially to  those  who  are  possessed  of  good 
natural  talents,  and  have  been  made  use  of  in 
the  church,  that  they  do  not  rely  upon  them  or 
upon  past  experience,  but  seek  daily  to  be  kept 
on  the  watch,  that  they  may  be  preserved  from 
the  wiles  of  Satan,  who  is  constantly  seeking 
to  destroy  souls,  and  the  precious  cause  of 
Christ;  ever  remembering  the  declaration  of 
our  Lord,  "  Except  ye  be  converted  and  be- 
come as  little  children,  ye  can  in  no  wise  enter 
the  kingdom  of  heaven."  And  not  only  are 
we  to  be  converted,  but  to  abide  in  this 
childlike  state,  wherein  our  dependance  is  upon 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  alone,  that  we  may  know 
him  to  be  made  unto  us,  wisdom,  righteousness, 
sanctification,  and  redemption  to  the  end  of  our 
journey. 

The  Nature  and  Relations  of  Water. 

Extract  from  a  Lecture  b}'  Professor  Draper,  of  the 
New  York  University. 

No  living  thing  can  exist,  except  it  contains 
water  as  one  of  the  leading  constituents  of  the 
various  parts  of  its  system.  To  so  great  an 
extent  does  this  go,  that,  in  a  thousand  parts  of 
human  blood  nearly  eight  hundred  are  pure 
water.  The  distribution  of  organized  beings 
all  over  the  world  is  to  a  very  great  extent 
regulated  by  its  abundance  or  scarcity.  It 
seems  as  if  the  properties  of  this  substance 
mark  out  the  plan  of  animated  nature.  From 
man,  at  the.hcad  of  all,  to  the  meanest  vegeta- 
ble that  can  grow  on  a  bare  rock,  through  all 
the  various  orders  and  tribes,  this  ingredient  is 
absolutely  required.  Insipid  and  inodorous 
itself,  it  takes  on  the  peculiarities  of  all  other 
bodies  ;  assumes  with  readiness  the  sweetness 
of  sugar,  and  the  acidity  of  vinegar.  Distilled 


with  flowers,  or  the  aromatic  parts  of  plants,  it 
contracts  from  them  their  fragrance,  and  with 
equal  facility  becomes  the  vehicle  of  odours  the 
most  offensive  to  our  senses. 

We  talk  about  the  uses  of  water,  and  imagine 
that  nature  furnishes  us  a  perennial  supply. 
The  common  philosophy  of  people  is,  doubt- 
less, advanced  so  far  as  to  admit  that  in  some 
unknown  manner  this  substance  is  created  in 
the  clouds,  descends  as  rain  for  the  uses  of 
animals  and  plants;  but  whence  it  came,  or 
where  it  goes,  never  enters  into  their  considera- 
tion. Men  constantly  forget  that  in  this  world 
nothing  is  ever  annihilated;  an  atom,  once 
created,  can  by  no  process  be  destroyed.  The 
liquid  that  we  drink  to-day  has  been  drunk  a 
thousand  times  before;  the  clouds  that  obscure 
the  sky  have  obscured  it  again  and  again. 
This  using  over  and  over  again  is  a  striking 
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characteristic  of  the  ways  of  nature; — the 
beautiful  and  the  vile — the  great  and  the  small 
— are  all  mingled  together;  the  tears  that  you 
shed  in  the  depths  of  grief  to-day  may  be 
squirted  to-morrow  through  a  hose-pipe  to  clear 
the  dirt  off  the  streets  ;  or  whistled  away  through 
the  squeak  of  a  locomotive,  to  scare  some  dila- 
tory cow  off  the  track.  So  much  lor  the  sor- 
rows of  man. 

What  then.becomes  of  the  immense  quanti- 
ties of  water,  which,  thus  entering  as  a  consti- 
tuent of  the  bodies  of  animals,  gives  to  their 
various  parts  that  flexibility  which  enables 
them  to  execute  movements,  or  combining  with 
vegetable  structures,  fits  them  for  carrying  on 
their  vital  processes?  After  the  course  of  a 
few  years,  all  existing  animals  and  vegetables 
entirely  pass  away ;  their  solid  constituents 
disintegrate  and  take  on  other  conditions,  and 
the  water  lost,  perhaps,  for  a  time  in  the  ground, 
at  last  escapes  in  the  form  of  vapour  into  the 
air.  In  that  great  and  invisible  receptacle,  all 
traces  of  its  ancient  relations  disappear;  it  min- 
gles with  other  vapours  that  are  raised  from 
the  sea  by  the  sun.  From  the  bodies  of  living 
animals  and  plants,  immense  quantities  are 
hourly  finding  their  way  to  the  same  reservoir. 
In  a  crowded  city,  from  the  skin,  and  by  the 
breath  of  its  numerous  inhabitants,  clouds  of 
vapour  are  continually  escaping  ;  we  see  this 
visibly  going  on  in  the  cold  weather  of  winter; 
and,  though  invisible,  the  process  is  equally 
active  in  summer — the  escape  arising  from  the 
drink  that  we  take,  or  from  all  those  various 
portions  of  the  system  that  are  dying  each  mo- 
ment— for  the  life  of  am  individual  being  is 
made  up  of  the  successive  death  of  all  its  con- 
stituent particles.  In  the  same  manner,  from 
the  forests  and  meadows,  and  wherever  vegeta- 
bles are  found,  water  is  continually  evaporating, 
and  that  to  an  extent  far  surpassing  what  we 
might  at  first  sight  be  led  to  suppose.  In  a 
single  day,  a  sunflower,  of  moderate  size, 
throws  from  its  leaves,  and  other  parts,  nearly 
twenty  ounces  weight.  How  enormous  then 
must  be  the  quantity  which  escapes  from  the 
surface  of  a  great  continent !  Yet  all  this  is 
thrown  into  the  air;  and  there  it  mingles  with 
other  portions,  some  of  which  are  coming  from 
living  races,  and  some  from  the  decay  of  the 
dead,  some  derived  from  the  surface  of  the 
.ground,  and  some  from  the  remote  regions  of 
the  sea.    It  seems  as  if  nature  had  taken  sure 
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means  that  here  all  traces  of  identity  should  be 
'lost.  The  winds,  proverbially  inconstant,  blow 
at  one  time  from  the  coasts  of  Europe,  at  an- 
other from  Africa,  at  another  from  Asia.  In 
the  republic  of  the  universe  there  is  a  stern 
equality,  the  breath  of  the  king  intermingles 
with  the  breath  of  the  beggar,  and  the  same 
quiet  atmosphere  receives  the  exhalations  of  the 
American,  the  European,  the  Asiatic,  the  Afri- 
can ;  the  particles  that  have  risen  from  the  dead 
intermingle  with  those  from  the  living ;  and  as 
if  this  were  not  enough,  the  winds  and  the  tern 
pests  obliterate  every  distinction,  and  dash  in 
one  common  confusion  these  relics  of  every 
part  of  the  globe. 

*  *  *  *  A  man  of  average  size  requires 
a  half  ton  weight  of  water  a  year ;  when  he  has 
reached  the  meridian  of  life,  he  has  consumed 
nearly  three  hundred  times  his  own  weight  of 
this  liquid.  These  are  statements  which  may 
seem  to  those  who  hear  them  for  the  first  time 
very  wonderful ;  and  as  they  are  easily  verified, 
they  might  lead  you  to  doubt  whether  the 
existing  order  of  nature,  as  dependent  on  the 
waters  of  the  sea,  could  for  any  length  of  time 
be  kept  up  under  such  a  heavy  consumption. 
The  human  family  consists  probably  of  a  thou- 
sand millions  of  individuals  ;  it  would  be  a  very 
moderate  estimate  to  suppose,  that  the  various 
animals,  great  and  small,  taken  together,  con- 
sume five  times  as  much  water  as  we  do,  and 
the  veaesable  world  two  hundred  times  as  much 
as  all  the  animal  races.  Under  such  an  im- 
mense drain  it  becomes  a  curious  question  what 
provision  nature  has  made  to  meet  the  demand, 
and  how  long  the  waters  of  the  sea,  supposing 
nothing  returned  to  them,  could  furnish  a  sure 
supply.  The  question  involves  the  stability  of 
existence  of  animated  nature,  and  the  world  of 
organization  ;  and  no  man,  save  one  whose 
mind  is  thoroughly  imbued  with  an  appreciation 
of  the  resources  upon  which  the  acts  of  the 
great  Creator  are  founded,  would,  I  am  sure, 
justly  guess  at  the  result.  There  exists  in  the 
sea  a  supply  which  would  meet  this  enormous 
demand  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  of 
years.  Such  is  the  plan  of  nature,  and  such 
are  the  resources  on  which  she  depends  for 
carrying  out  her  measures.  For  the  well-be- 
ing of  her  organized  creations  she  can  fall  back 
on  a  gigantic  supply. 


Plain  simple  truth  needs  little  decoration  ; 
it  strikes  the  mind  disposed  to  receive  it  to  ad- 
vantage more  forcibly  than  the  greatest  elo- 
quence. A  parade  of  words,  indeed,  bewitches 
the  hearers,  and  makes  them  admire  and 
praise,  and  at  length  puff  up  the  poor  instru- 
ment if  possible.  We  are  all  susceptible  in 
some  degree,  of  these  impressions,  unless  we 
are  upon  the  strictest  guard. — /.  Fdthergill. 


When  you  enjoy  good  health,  study  how  to 
preserve  it. 

Attend  to  your  mind  with  as  much  care  as 
to  your  body  ;  and  fill  your  mind  with  know- 
ledge and  wisdom,  for  they  are  as  essential  to 
it  as  nutritious  food  is  to  the  health  of  the 
body. 

At  fifty  years  of  age,  prepare  for  old  age, 
and  increase  in  moderation,  prudence  arid  wis- 
dom. 


From  the  British  Friend. 
"IT  IS  WELL." 

2  Kings  iv.  26. 

It  is  well,  in  tlie  guidance  of  infinite  love, 
It  is  well,  in  the  counsels  of  God  only  wise, 

It  is  well  with  the  soul,  whose  best  hopes  are  above, 
Whose  thoughts  all  aspire  to  a  home  in  the  skies. 

'Tis  true,  we've  a  changeable  climate  below  ; 

We  have  sunshine  and  storm,  parching  drought  and 
cool  showers, 

On  our  spring-time  of  promise,  the  wintry  winds  blow, 
To  blight  our  fair  fruits,  and  to  scatter  our  flowers. 

The  bud,  that  before  us  in  loveliness  blows, 

Sheds  its  delicate  leaves  on  our  path,»and  is  o'er; 

The  tree,  in  whose  covert  we  loved  to  repose, 

Bows  its  head  to  the  spoiler,  and  shades  us  no  more. 

But  the  sunbeam,  that  painted  that  beautiful  flower, 
The  soft  dews  that  nurtured  that  shadowing  tree, 
Retain  all  their  freshness,  their  warmth  and  their 
power, 

An  unchangeable  promise  secures  them  to  me. 

Shall  I  mourn  then  ?    Oh,  yes  !  but  I  may  not  repine  ; 

It  is  well  in  the  counsels  of  infinite  love; 
It  is  well  when  my  choicest  delights  I  resign, 

To  the  all-perfect  will  of  my  Father  above. 

I  weep, — but  in  sorrow's  most  desolate  hour, 
My  Saviour  is  nigh,  and  He  sees  all  my  tears; 

In  the  cloud  of  my  grief,  though  it  heavily  lower, 
The  soul-cheering  bow  of  his  mercy  appears. 

It  is  well !  the  fair  symbol  of  covenant  grace, 

The  pledge  of  God's  truth  to  the  feeble  in  heart, 
The  mountains  shall  tremble,  the  rocks  leave  their 
place, 

Ere  his  word  shall  be  broken,  his  kindness  depart. 

Press  on  then,  my  soul,  be  thou  stedfast  till  death, 

No  perishing  crown  to  the  faithful  is  given; 
Let  thy  prayers  be  more  fervent,  more  constant  thy 
faith, 

Thy  home  is  above,  thy  best  treasure  in  heaven. 

Maria  Fox. 


1 


D. 


NINTH  MONTH  5,  1846. 


In  the  Episcopal  Recorder  of  the  29th  ult., 
extracts  are  given  from  a  letter  addressed  to 
one  of  the  English  Bishops  by  "  Dr.  Hook, 
Vicar  of  Leeds."  This  "  Dr.  Hook,"  the  Lon- 
don Morning  Chronicle  says,  "  is  a  High 
Churchman  of  the  most  exalted  School ;"  con- 
sequently, it  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  his 
statements  in  reference  to  the  civil  and  religi- 
ous rights  of  his  own  denomination,  are  to  be 
respected.  "The  following  paragraph  from 
the  letter"  remarks  the  Episcopal  Recorder, 
"exhibits  what  is  probably  new  to  many,  and 
likely  to  excite  surprise." 

"  Nor  can  there  be  any  objection  on  the  part  of  the 
Church  to  admit  Dissenters  to  an  equality  in  this  re- 
spect :  because,  so  far  as  education  is  concerned,  this 
question  is  already  settled  :  the  State  does  assist  both 
the  Church  and  Dissent  at  the  present  time,  and,  con- 
sequently, what  I  shall  presently  suggest  will  only  be 
another  application  of  a  principle  already  conceded. 
The  notion  is  now  exploded  which  once  prevailed,  that 
the  Church  of  England  has  an  exclusive  claim  to  pe- 
cuniary support  on  the  ground  of  its  being  the  Estab- 
lishment. Those,  who  like  myself,  are  called  High 
Churchmen,  have  little  or  no  sympathy  with  mere  Es- 
tablishmentarians.  In  what  way  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land is  established,  even  in  this  portion  of  the  British  em- 
pire, it  is  very  difficult  to  say.  Our  ancestors  endowed 
cthe  Church,  not  by  legislative  enactment,  but  by  the 
piety  of  individuals;  even  royal  benefactors  acted  in 


their  individual,  not  their  corporate  capacity,  and  their 
grants  have  been  protected,  like  property  devised  to 
other  corporations,  by  the  legislature.    At  the  Con- 
quest the  bishops  were,  on  account  of  the  lands  they  I 
held,  made  Barons,  and  invested  with  the  rights  as  I 
well  as  the  responsibility  of  feudal  lords.    It  is  as  I 
barons,  not  as  bishops,  that  seats  in  the  House  of  Lords  I 
are  held  by  some  of  our  prelates ;  not  by  all,  for  a  por- 1 1 
tion  of  our   hierarchy  eminently  distinguished  for  I 
learning,  zeal,  and  piety,  the  colonial  bishops,  arc  ex-  I 
eluded.    The  Church  thus  endowed  and  protected,  I 
was  once  the  Church  of  the  whole  nation ;  it  was  cor-i' 
rupted  in  the  middle  ages :  it  was  reformed  ;  and  as  I 
the  old  Catholic  Church,  reformed,  it  remains  among  I 
us  to  this  day,  one  of  the  great  corporations  of  the  I 
land. — But  it  ceased  to  be  the  religion  of  the  whole  I 
nation  when,  many  departing  from  it,  a  full  toleration  I  j 
of  all  denominations  of  Christianity  was  granted.    It  | 
exists,  therefore,  now,  simply  as  one  of  the  many  cor 
porations  of  the  country,  claiming  from  the  State,  like 
every  other  corporation,  protection  for  its  rights  and 
its  property.    It  is  a  pure  fiction  to  assert  that  the 
State,  by  any  Act  of  Parliament,  has  established  the 
Church  of  England  or  any  other  form  of  Christianity, 
to  which  it  is  exclusively  bound  to  render  pecuniary 
support,  or  to  afford  any  other  support,  than  such  as 
every  class  of  her  Majesty's  subjects  have  a  right  to 
demand.    This  is  proved  by  the  impossibility  of  pro. 
ducing  any  Act.  of  Parliament  by  which  this  establish- 
ment  was  ordained.    The  Church  has  inherited  pro 
perty,  together  with  certain  rights,  and  it  has  a  claim 
upon  protection,  precisely  similar  to  the  claim  for  pro- 
tection which  may  be  urged  by  the  Lord  Mayor  and 
the  Corporation  of  London,  who  are  also  invested  with 
certain  rights  and  property  handed  down  to  them  from 
their  predecessors." 


i 


D.  &  H.  are  respectfully  informed,  that  a 
compliance  with  their  request,  would  infringe 
upon  the  rule  adopted  in  regard  to  such  notices 
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WANTED 

A  situation  as  coachman  and  gardener,  on 
porter  in  a  store,  by  a  young  man  educated 
among  Friends  in  Ireland,  and  having  a  good 
recommendation.  Address  W.  B.  office  ol 
"  The  Friend." 


WANTED. 

A  Friend  living  in  Pennsylvania,  a  few 
miles  from  this  city,  wishes  to  engage  a  female 
teacher  to  instruct  his  children  at  home.  Ap 
ply  at  this  office. 


A  stated  meeting  of  the  Yearly  Meeting's 
Committee  on  Education,  will  be  held  at  th<| 
usual  place  on  the  third  Sixth-day  (the  18th)  o 
the  present  month,  at  3  o'clock  in  the  after 
noon. 

Daniel  B.  Smith,  Clerk. 
Ninth  month  1st,  1846. 


WEST-TOWN  SCHOOL. 
A  Teacher  in  the  Classical  Department,  am 
one  in  the  Arithmetical,  are  wanted  in  th< 
Boys'  School  at  West- town.    Application  maj 
be  made  to  either  of  the  undersigned. 

Samuel  Bettle, 
Charles  Yaenall, 
Thomas  Evans. 

Married,  at  Friends'  meeting,  Newport,  R.  L,  or 
Fifth-day  the  23d  of  Seventh  month,  George  C.  Ken 
von,  of  East  Greenwich,  to  Mary,  daughter  of  the  late 
James  Ecroyd  of  Pennsylvania. 
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For  "  The  Friend." 

Grahame's  Colonial  History. 

^Continued  from  page  394.) 
DW  THE  QUAKERS  NEGLECTED  THE  INDIANS. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  notice  still  farther, 
ime  incidents  connected  with  the  Christian 
bours  of  the  Society  of  Friends  on  behalf  of 
e  Indians ;  for,  notwithstanding  the  high  au- 
ority  of  James  Grahame,  we  may  continue 
maintain  the  opinion,  that  the  Indians  did 
srive  from  them,  benefits,  both  spiritual  and 
mporal  ;  and  they,  who  had  the  best  right  to 
low,  held  the  same  sentiment.    It  never  has 
ien  shown  that  they  have  at  any  time  express- 
regret  at  the  arrival  of  Friends  upon  their 
ores,  but  we  have  on  record  many  expres- 
>ns  of  the  satisfaction  they  experienced  in 
eir  intercourse  with  our  forefathers.  When 
>rn  Planter — the  celebrated  Seneca  chief — 
th  some  others  of  the  six  nations,  visited 
liladelphia,  in  1791,  he  left,  on  behalf  of  his 
tion,  an  address  "  To  the  children  of  the 
ends  of  Onas,"  in  which  they  say  : — 
"Your  fathers  have  dealt  fairly  and  honest- 
with  our  lathers,  and  they  have  charged  us 
remember  it ;  and  we  think  it  right  to  tell 
u,  that  we  wish  our  children  to  be  taught  the 
tie  principles  by  which  your  fathers  were 
ided  in  their  councils." 
"  In  1792,  a  fresh  war  broke  out  between  the 
lians  and  the  United  States,  devastating  the 
ntier  settlements  and  staining  the  land  with 
od.    Deeply  affected  with  the  horrors  ai- 
dant on  this  cruel  contest,  the  Yearly  Meet- 
;  nominated  a  large  committee  to  unite  with 
Meeting  for  Sufferings  in  endeavours  to 
mote  a  termination  of  these  hostilities. 
Sarly  next  year,  a  treaty  being  designed  at 
Tclusky,  "and  several  Indian  tribes  having 
ressed  to  Friends,  by  Indian  messengers 
I  by  a,  letter,  a  strong  solicitude  for  their 
ndance,  as  having  a  special  confidence  in 
r  integrity,  it  was  concluded"  to  comply 
l  their  desire.    With  the  approbation  of 
>.  Washington,  then  President  of  the  United 
tes,  a  number  of  Friends  undertook  the 
'ice,  of  whom  William  Savery  was  one. 
;  journey  proved  to  be  one  of  great  expo- 
!,  and  after  all,  of  little  avail.    For,  after 
iding  nine  weeks  among  the  Indians,  (in 
language  of  their  report,)  "  Our  hopes  of 


seeing  a  peace  accomplished  at  that  time  being 
entirely  frustrated,  we  all  embarked  for  For 
Erie,  on  our  way  home."  Yet,  they  add,  "  not- 
withstanding the  desirable  object  of  peace  was 
not  obtained,  we  have  not  a  doubt  of  the  rec- 
titude of  our  submitting  to  go  on  the  arduous 
and  exercising  journey  ;  we  believe  it  tended  to 
renew  the  ancient  friendship  with  the  Indian 
natives,  and  although  we  were  not  admitted  to 
see  them  in  full  council,  yet  we  have  reason  to 
believe  they  were  all  made  acquainted  with  our 
motives  and  friendly  sentiments  towards  them, 
through  divers  of  their  chiefs." 

The  same  year  two  Friends  visited  the  Dela- 
wares  and  received  from  them  renewed  assu 
ranees  of  gratitude.  "  Brothers,"  said  they, 
"  we  are  glad  and  rejoice  in  our  hearts  to  see 
our  brothers,  the  Quakers,  speaking  before  us." 
— "  We  wish  to  be  of  the  same  religion." — 
"  We  hope  you  will  have  pity  on  us  and  in- 
struct us  how  we  may  come  to  obtain  everlast- 
ing happiness." 

In  1794,  a  treaty  was  to  be  held  at  Canan- 
daigua,  between  commissioners  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Six  Nations  ;  and  Friends  were 
informed  that  the  Indians  were  particularly 
desirous  of  their  assistance  on  the  occasion. 
Accordingly,  four  Friends,  William  Savery 
being  of  the  number,  volunteered  in  the  service. 
The  Indians  received  them  with  affectionate 
cordiality.  Six  of  them,  says  William  Savery 
in  his  account  of  the  mission,  each  brought  in 
a  deer,  and  one  of  them  made  us  a  present  of 
a  piece,  signifying  that  he  gave  it  to  us  for 
Jesus  Christ's  sake,  who  had  made  us  brethren. 

They  met  together  for  divine  worship.  Wil- 
liam Savery  says,  "  It  was  a  solid  meeting  ; 
several,  both  of  whites  and  Indians,  were  ten- 
der, and  wept ;  and  after  it  was  over,  one  man 
in  particular  confessed  to  the  truth,  and  prayed 
that  the  Lord  might  bless  it  to  all  who  were 
present." 

There  was  some  delay  while  the  tribes  were 
gathering.  "All  the  Indians  who  were  expected, 
being  at  length  assembled,  to  the  amount  of 
1600  and  upwards,  the  treaty  commenced. 
We  attended  all  the  public  councils,  as  well  as 
some  which  were  held  by  the  commissioners 
more  privately,  and  had  frequent,  and  satisfac- 
tory opportunities  of  conference  with  the  sa- 
chems and  other  chiefs,  in  which  we  endeavour- 
ed to  impress  their  minds  with  a  sense  of  the 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  living  in  peace 
one  with  another,  and  with  all  men,  and  of  the 
expediency  of  leading  a  more  sober  and  quiet 
life,  that  they  might  draw  down  the  Divine 
blessing  upon  them.  They  heard  us  with 
attention,  and  we  hope  it  was  not  without  some 
good  effect."  , 

"  We  continued  with  them  about  seven  weeks, 
and  had  no  cause  to  doubt  our  having  been  in 
our  proper  places." 


Peace  being  re-established,  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ing  of  Philadelphia,  which  had  laboured  so 
much  to  bring  it  to  pass,  proceeded  to  adopt 
more  systematic  measures- for  the  improvement 
of  the  Indians,  and,  in  1795,  the  Indian  Com- 
mittee was  organized.  That  committee,  with 
the  sanction  of  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  addressed  circular  letters  to  the  natives 
explanatory  of  their  concern.  In  1796,  three 
Friends  went  to  settle  on  the  Oneida  reserva- 
tion and  remained  there  three  years,  and  ex- 
pended much  labour  and  money  among  the  In- 
dians ;  "  but  as  they  knew  of  no  instance  in 
which  the  whites  had  rendered  them  service, 
without  having  some  sinister  view  in  doing  so, 
a  suspicion  that  Friends  had  similar  intentions 
now  became  manifest  in  many  of  them,  and 
fears  were  entertained  by  them  that  Friends 
would  lay  claim  to  a  part  of  their  land."  To 
allay  this  jealousy,  the  three  Friends  thought 
it  best  to  withdraw,  at  least  for  a  time,  "  leav- 
ing all  the  improvements,  tools,  implements  of 
husbandry,  &c,  behind,  for  their  use."  This 
step  seems  to  have  produced  an  immediate 
effect  upon  the  minds  of  the  Oneidas  ;  for,  on 
parting,  they  delivered  an  affectionate  address 
to  the  Committee  in  which  they  made  use  of 
these  expressions  : — "  We  hope  we  shall  follow 
the  good  example  you  have  set  before  us,  which 
we  know  would  be  of  lasting  benefit  to  us  ;  and 
we  thankfully  acknowledge  your  kindness,  hav- 
ing never  heard  of  any  people  that  had  done  so 
much  for  Indians  without  any  view  of  advan- 
tage to  themselves ;  which  is  a  convincing 
proof  to  us  that  you  are  our  real  friends." 

"  And  now,  brothers,  if  we  have  done  any 
thing  that  displeases  you,  we  wish  you  would 
tell  us,  that  our  friendship  may  remain  bright ; 
for  we  know  that  you  are  a  true  people," — 
and  we  wish  you  may  often  remember  and 
visit  us,  to  see  whether  we  grow  better  or 
worse." 

The  interest  which  Friends  felt  in  the  na- 
tives was  not  limited  to  narrow  bounds.  In 
1797,  a  considerable  amount  of  money  was 
expended  on  behalf  of  the  Creeks,  Cherokees, 
Chickasaws,  and  Choctavvs,  in  the  northern 
and  western  parts  of  Georgia;  and  Shawnees, 
Chippewas  and  Pottawatlomies,  bordering  upon 
lakes  Michigan  and  Superior;  and  in  1798,  on 
behalf  of  the  Miami,  Ottawa,  and  some  other 
western  Indians. 

In  relation  to  some  of  these  efforts  there  is 
an  interesting  account  contained  in  a  letter  to 
William  Savery,  then  in  England,  from  a  Phi- 
ladelphia correspondent,  dated  1st  of  Second 
month,  1797. 

"  Thou  mayest  remember  in  the  spring, 
1795,  a  present  was  provided  and  forwarded  to 
the  care  of  Genl.  Ant'y.  Wayne,  under  whose 
direction  a  treaty  was  about  to  be  held  at  Gren- 
ville,  with  certain  nations  of  Indians.    A  letter 
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being  addressed  to  the  General  requesting  his 
friendly  office  in  seasonably  communicating 
Friends'  epistle,  and  delivering  their  present 
to  those  natives,  when"  assembled  ; — of  the 
General's  compliance  wherewith,  no  regular 
information  was  received  till  last  fall,  when  a 
letter  from  him  dated  5th  Sepr.  came  to  hand, 
wherein  he  handsomely  apologizes  for  the  de- 
lay, and  gives  a  circumstantial  account  of  his 
manner  of  proceeding  on  behalf  of  Friends,  on 
the  occasion ;  addressing  the  Indians  as  fol- 
lows : — 

"  1  Children, — I  have  received  a  letter  from 
your  antient  friends  and  brothers,  the  people 
called  Quakers,  with  a  message  to  all  the  na- 
tions here  assembled.  The  Quakers  are  a 
people  who  merit  the  esteem  of  all  peaceable, 
virtuous  and  good  men.  I  who  know  the  puri- 
ty of  their  minds  and  the  sincerity  of  their 
hearts,  love  and  venerate  their  principles. 
Listen  then  to  their  voice,  and  let  their  words 
sink  deep  into  your  hearts.' 

"  On  delivery  of  the  present  he  called  their 
attention  to  the  motive  from  whence  it  proceed- 
ed,— '  the  benevolent  view  of  promoting  the 
peace  and  happiness  of  mankind,'  adding, 
'  hence  its  value  is  great  indeed.'  After  men- 
tioning the  strong  marks  of  satisfaction  and 
gratitude  with  which  Friends'  address  and  pre- 
sent were  received,  he  concludes  with  these 
words: — 'It  is  with  sincere  pleasure,  that  I 
now  announce  to  you,  the  fairest  prospect  of  a 
lasting  peace  and  friendly  intercourse  between 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  those 
aborigines  of  America.' — Anthony  Wayne  is 
since  deceased. 

"  Having  so  far  engaged  thee  on  Indian 
matters,  please  to  attend  a  little  further. — In 
the  early  part  of  the  winter,  Friends  had  some 
conference  with  chiefs  of  the  Western  Indians, 
then  in  this  city,  making  them  a  small  present 
on  their  departure,  which  appeared  very  accept- 
able. After  which,  a  number  of  chiefs  from 
nations  southward  being  here, — seventeen  re- 
presenting the  Cherokees,  seven  the  Creeks, 
eight  the  Chickasaws  and  five  theChoctaws; 
(this  latter  tribe  distinguishable  for  their  adhe- 
rence to  peace,  being,  it  is  said,  unconcerned 
in  war  either  with  other  Indians  or  white  peo- 
ple;)  divers  interviews  were  had  with  them, 
both  in  appointed  meetings  at  Fourth  street 
house,  where  many  Friends  attended,  and  in 
visits  by  small  select  companies  at  their  re- 
spective quarters  ;  on  which  occasions  it  was 
remarked  by  the  interpreters,  that  none  who 
visited  them  were  equally  acceptable.  A  satis- 
factory opportunity  at  a  Friend's  house  was 
also  had  with  most  of  the  Cherokees,  the  old 
chief  of  the  Creeks  and  their  interpreters,  divers 
of  the  Yearly  Meeting's  committee  and  others, 
with  our  Friend  Martha  Roufh,  attending; 
when  the  communication,  particularly  the  lively 
and  pertinent  matter  delivered  by  Martha,  had 
an  apparent  effect  on  some  of  the  Indians,  one 
of  them  requesting  to  have  it  put  in  writing 
that  no  part  of  it  might  be  lost,  and  he  enabled 
to  spread,  the  instruction  more  extensively 
among  his  people. 

"  The  labour  of  Friends  at  the  more  general 
conferences  was  likewise  cordially  accepted 
with  lively  marks  of  satisfaction  ;  Conoskeske, 
a  Cherokee  chief,  saying,  the  counsels  imparled 


at  these  opportunities  was  such  as  he  had  never  [ 
heard  belbre  ;  that  they  had'  made  deep  im- 
pression on  his  mind,  and  he  wished  to  have 
some  books  to  be  communicated  to  his  people, 
by  those  who  could  read ;  remarking  particu- 
larly on  the  salutary  advice,  not  to  revenge 
injuries,  he  gave  repeated  assurance,  that  though 
he  had  received  intelligence  of  one  or  more  of 
his  people  being  killed,  he  was  determined  riot 
to  retaliate,  but  adhere  to  peace;  strongly 
expressing  his  regard  to  Friends,  and  fixed 
purpose  to  follow  their  counsel. 

"  Expecting  it  will  not  be  unacceptable  to 
thee,  I  will  add  an  abstract  of  a  speech  of 
Swanahausen,  the  antient  chief  of  the  Creeks, 
otherwise  called  the  Mad  Spaniard,  viz.  : — 

"  '  I  am  an  old  man,  yet  have  travelled  much 
this  year  to  promote  peace.  I  went  many  hun- 
dred miles  to  the  treaty  on  the  frontiers  of 
Georgia,  held  by  the  commissioners  of  the 
United  States,  and  of  the  state  of  Georgia,  with 
my  nation,  where  several  matters  were  adjust- 
ed to  my  satisfaction.  I  then  returned  home, 
but  after  a  short  time,  came  by  invitation  to 
this  city,  to  make  the  chain  of  friendship  still 
brighter.  On  my  way,  and  since  coming  here, 
I  have  met  with  nothing  unpleasant ;  nor  do  I 
regret  all  the  toil  and  fatigue  of  my  journey  to 
establish  a  firm  peace.  I  believe  the  good 
Spirit  above  made  both  white  men  and  red 
men,  but  suppose  it  is  because  we  are  red  men 
that  white  men  often  impose  on  us,  and  try  to 
get  our  land,  which  we  do  not  want  to  part 
with. 

"  I  am  glad  to  find  there  is  a  people  who 
love  peace,  and  give  such  good  advice  to  red 
men.  I  was  a  stranger  to  you  till,  since  my 
coming  here,  you  kindly  took  notice  of  me.  A 
few  days  since,  one  of  your  women  delivered. a 
talk,  which  I  have  hid  deep  in  my  heart;  I 
never  heard  such  a  one  before;  I  want  to  tell 
it  to  my  nation  after  I  get  home,  and,  for  fear 
I  should  forget  any  part  of  it,  would  like  to 
have  it  in  print,  that  it  may  be  fully  explained 
to  them." 

Grahame  says  the  Indians  complained  that 
their  lands  had  been  unfairly  obtained  from 
them,  and  he  would  involve  the  Quakers  in  the 
wrong.  Indian  testimony  exonerates  the  Socie- 
ty from  the  imputation.  "In  1798,  the  Sene- 
cas  inviting  Friends  to  come  among  them, 
three  offered  themselves  for  the  service.  They 
met  with  a  hearty  reception.  'Brolhers,'  said 
the  Senecas,  'we  cannot  say  a  word  against 
you.  It  is  the  best  way  to  call  Quakers  bro- 
thers. You  never  wished  any  part  of  our 
lands,  therefore  we  are  determined  to  try  to 
learn  your  ways.'  It  is  obvious  that  these 
Senecas  had  neither  known  nor  heard  of  the 
unjust  acquisition  of  Indian  territory  by  Qua- 
kers. None  of  the  kindred  nations  had  raised 
the  cry  of  Quaker  oppression  in  their  hearing, 
nor,  it  is  believed,  in  the  hearing  of  any  man, 
red  or  white.  If  our  historian  possessed  proof 
of  any  such  complaint,  he  has  not  exhibited  it. 

The  committee  appointed  in  1795  by  the 
Yearly  Meeting  of  Pennsylvania  to  promote 
the  civilization  of  the  Indians,  has  continued 
its  labours  to  the  present  day,  and  through  its 
instrumentality  large  sums  of  money  have  been 
expended  to  effect  that  object.  Upon  one  occa- 
sion, London   Yearly  Meeting  appropriated 


nearly  £7100  to  promote  this  good  cause,  two- 
fifths  of  which  were  used  by  Friends  of  Penn- 
sylvania, two-fifths  by  Friends  of  Maryland, 
and  one-fifth  by  those  of  New  York.  Thirty- 
five  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  was  a  good 
round  sum  to  give  at  once  for  such  a  purpose, 
and  a  pretty  sure  indication  that  some  burning 
coals  still  survived  amid  the  smouldering  em- 
bers of  Quaker  zeal. 

Besides  the  money  sent  from  England,  it  \a 
believed  that  it  may  be  safely  asserted,  that 
this  committee,  from  its  origin  to  the  present 
time,  has  expended  some  seventy  thousand 
dollars ;  and  it  now  holds  funds  amounting  to 
nearly  six  thousand  dollars,  and  something  like 
1000  acres  of  land,  worth  not  less  than  ten 
thousand  dollars,  devoted  to  the  same  benevo- 
lent purpose.    It  would  not  be  easy, — probably 
impracticable  at  this  time  of  day, —  to  ascertain  | 
what  amount  of  pecuniary  means  has  been  di- 
rected, in  Pennsylvania,  towards  the  improve-  j 
ment  and  protection  of  the  Indians.    William  i 
Penn's  private  purse,  and  those  of  many  of  his  |  j 
fellow  members,  contributed   largely  to  the  1 1 
cause  ;  the  appropriations  of  the  assembly  were  a 
frequent,  and  sometimes  very  liberal ;  and  after  is 
they  began  to  fall  off,  those  of  the  Meeting  for  ja 
Sufferings, .  prior  to  the  organization  of  the  a 
Indian  committee,  were  large,  and,  as  has  been  ii 
stated,  productive  of  good  fruit.    There  is  no  ii 
reason  to  believe  that  there  has,  at  any  time,  r 
been  any  essential  failure  or  diminution  of  good  a; 
feeling  between  the  Society  of  Friends  and  the  j 
aborigines.      .  il 

(To  be  continued.)  I  a 

A  Word  Fitly  Spoken.  j  I 

A  word  fitly  spoken,  is  often  marked  by  a  I  rii 
peculiar  aptness,  to  answer  the  end  of  benevo-|ca 
lence,  on  account  of  its  special  adaptation:!  tf< 
to  the  particular  state  of  the  hearer's  mind*!  oi 
We  see,  at  once,  that  any  alteration  in  theses 
manner  or  form  of  expression,  would  mar  itajj  gi 
beauty  and  value,  by  its  manifest  want  of  M  in 
adaptation  in  this  one  respect.    Take  a  single  |i  in 
illustration.   John  Wesley  once  met  a  southeir  Ih 
planter  in  fearful  rage  at  a  slave,  who  stoot  qi 
before  him  trembling  on  account  of  a  sentence  isfi 
the  execution  of  which  was  to  him  far  mon  lo« 
dreadful  than  death.  -  John  Wesley  entreateup  vie 
the  man  to  forgive  the  wrong.    "Never,"  Wajll  bis 
the  haughty  reply  ;  "  When  I  receive  an  injur  I ", 
I  never  forgive  it."  "  Then,"  said  John  Wesley  \  1 
with  a  tone  and  manner  peculiar  to  himself,  "  i  k 
trust  you  yourself  have  never  committed  a  sin. 
The  reply  was  like  a  sudden  flash  from  th 
pyre  of  the  last  judgment  upon  the  mind  of  th  a; 
angry  man.    A  sinner  like  himself  to  adopt  th 
maxim  never  to  forgive  !    Yet  the  mild,  beni  I  m 
volent,  and  sweet  manner  of  that  reply  meite  ji  v 
his  heart.    The  offender  was  pardoned,  with  !  i\ 
humble  request  from  the  master,  if  I  mistal  |j  c 
not,  for  forgiveness  from  the  slave.    Suppo:  a 
now  the  reply  to  have  been  given  in  the  fori  i  w 
which  most  likely  would  have  been  adopted  fc| 
most  individuals.    For  example,  "Rememblii 
you  are  are  yourself  a  great  sinner,  and  if  y<  h 
do  not  forgive,  you  will  not  be  forgiven  Is  t 
God."    Such  a  charge,  under  such  circur  v 
stances,  would  no  doubt  have  roused  his  prid  v 
together  with  the  combative  principles  of  I  ji 
nature.    His  fury  would  have  been  redoubli* 
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spon  his  slave,  and  his  contempt  and  indigna- 
ion  burned  upon  the  reprover.  All  this  was 
>revented  by  the  form  and  manner  of  the  re- 
)ly.  For  the  same  reason  the  truth  uttered, 
:ntering  "  between  the  joints  of  the  harness," 
)ierced  to  the  very  depths  of  the  heart  and 
conscience.  Without  being  told  directly  of  his 
great  guilt  as  a  sinner,  the  truth  was  so  pre- 
sented that  he  could  not  possibly  avoid  the 
deepest  conviction  of  the  fact,  together  with  a 
corresponding  impression  of  the  fearful  truth, 
that  he  that  forgives  not,  shall  never  be  forgiven. 
It  was  "  a  word  fitly  spoken." — Oberlin  Evan- 
gelist. 

The  Coral  Insect. — Darwin,  on  visiting  the 
Coral  Islands  in  the  Pacific,  and  witnessing  the 
immense  results  of  the  labours  of  the  myriads 
of  submarine  architects,  thus  tells  his  impres- 
sions of  the  scene  : 

'"  I  can  hardly  explain  the  cause,  out  there 
is  to  my  mind  a  considerable  degree  of  gran- 
deur in  the  view  of  the  outer  shores  of  these 
lagoon  islands.  There  is  a  simplicity  in  the 
barrier-like  beach,  the  margin  of  green  bushes 
and  tall  cocoanuts,  the  solid  flat  of  coral  rock, 
strewed  here  and  there  with  great  fragments, 
and  the  line  of  furious  breakers,  all  rounding 
away  towards  eiiher  hand.  The  ocean  throw- 
ing its  waters  over  the  broad  reef,  appears  an 
invincible,  all  powerful  enemy,  yet  we  see  it 
resisted  and  even  conquered  by  means  which 
at  first  seem  most  weak  and  inefficient.  It  is 
not  that  the  ocean  spares  the  rock  of  coral ; 
the  great  fragments  scattered  over  the  reef, 
and  accumulated  on  the  beach,  whence  the  tall 
cocoanut  springs,  plainly  bespeak  the  unrelent- 
ing power  of  its  waves.  Nor  are  there  any  pe- 
riods of  repose  granted.  The  long  swell 
caused  by  the  gentle  but  steady  action  of  the 
trade  wind  always  blowing  in  one  direction 
over  a  wide  area,  causes  breakers,  which  even 
exceed  in  violence  those  of  our  temperate  re- 
gions and  which  never  cease  to  rage.  It  is 
impossible  to  behold  these  waves  without  feel- 
ing a  conviction  that  an  island,  though  built  of 
the  hardest  rock,  let  it  be  porphyry,  granite  or 
quartz,  would  ultimately  yield,  and  be  demol- 
ished by  such  irresistible  forces.  Yet  these 
low,  insignificant,  coral  islets  stand,  and  are 
victorious  ;  for  here  another  power,  as  antago- 
nist to  the  former,  takes  part  in  the  contest. 
The  organic  forces  separate  the  atoms  of  car- 
bonate of  lime  one  by  one  from  the  foaming 
breakers,  and  unite  them  into  a  symmetrical 
structure.  Let  the  hurricane  tear  up  its  thou- 
sand huge  fragments;  yet,  what  will  this  tell 
agaiust  the  accumulated  labours  of  myriads  of 
architects  at  work  night  and  day  month  after 
month  1  Thus  do  we  see  the  salt  and  gelati- 
nous body  of  a  polypus,  through  the  agency  of 
the  vital  laws,  conquering  the  great  mechani- 
cal power  of  the  wave  of  an  ocean,  which 
neither  the  art  of  man,  nor  the  inanimate 
works  of  nature  could  successfully  resist." 

Effects  of  Colour  on  Vegetation. — The  fact 
has  been  fully  established  by  the  Royal  Poly- 
technic Society  of  England,  that  the  blue  or 
violet  rays  of  light  are  far  more  conductive  to 
vegetation  than  any  coloured  rays.  If  two 
pieces  of  coloured  glass,  the  one  blue  and  the 


other  yellow,  are  placed  horizontally  over  a 
bed  of  earth  in  which  seeds  are  sown,  it  will 
be  seen  that  those  under  the  blue  glass  will 
spring  up  and  grow  in  half  the  time,  and  with 
double  the  strength  of  those  under  the  yellow 
or  orange  colour.  The  glasses,  for  this  ex- 
periment, must  not  rest  on  the  earth,  but  be 
supported  an  inch  or  more  above  the  surface. 
We  are  not  confident  that  the  effect  will  be 
the  same  on  all  kinds  of  seeds,  but  if  this  should 
prove  to  be  the  case,  it  will  be  well  to  use  blue 
glass  in  the  sashes  of  green  houses  generally. 

A  letter  from  Constantinople,  speaking  of 
the  ruins  of  Ninevah,  says  : 

"  We  have  most  gratifying  accounts  of  the 
rich  discoveries  of  Ledyard,  at  Nimrod,  near 
the  site  of  ancient  Ninevah.  He  has  cut  the 
French  completely  out,  and  fallen  upon  trea- 
sures of  which  the  most  sanguine  imagination 
never  dreamt.  Among  other  things  we  hear 
of  winged  lions,  twelve  feet  high,  which  though 
buried  for  thousands  of  years  under  the  sand, 
now  come  forth  as  if  they  had  left  the  hand  of 
an  accomplished  sculptor,  with  a  delicacy  of 
finish  which  speak  highly  for  the  advancement 
in  the  arts  of  the  old  Assyrians." 

The  following  article  from  the  American 
Railroad  Journal  should  be  printed  in  legible 
type,  and  placed  in  every  passenger  car  : 

"  How  to  remove  a  spark  or  cinder  from 
the  eye. — Every  one  who  has  travelled  upon  a 
railroad  has  experienced  more  or  less  annoy- 
ance from  the  sparks  or  cinders  from  the  loco- 
motive, which  often  lodge  in  the  eye.  A  friend 
recommends  the  following  very  simple  but  ef- 
ficacious method  for  relief  in  such  cases;  and 
having  seen  its  operation,  we  present  it  to  our 
readers : 

"  Should  the  obstruction  be  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  eye,  take  the  eyelashes  of  the  upper 
lid  between  the  fingers  of  one  hand,  and  draw 
it  away  from  the  eyeball,  while  wilh  the  other 
hand,  press  the  under  row  of  lashes  completely 
underneath,  (between  the  eyeball  and  the  upper 
lid,)  clasping  the  eye  firmly, at  the  same  instant. 
A  little  gentle  working,  to  and  fro  of  the  eyelid 
with  the  finger — thus  thoroughly  lapped  over 
each  other — will  immediately  remove  the  ob- 
struction. Should  the  cinder  have  lodged  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  eye,  place  the  upper  row 
of  eyelashes  in  the  same  position,  underneath 
the  lower  part  of  the  lid  (as  described  above,) 
and  the  relief  is  certain. 

"  This  may  appear  simple,  and  so  it  is,  but 
we  recommend  a  trial  of  it  and  charge  nothing 
for  the  advices" 


For  "  The  Friend." 

VENTILATION. 

The  proper  ventilation  of  dwellings,  school 
and  meeting-houses,  &c,  is  a  subject  which, 
in  a  sanatory  point  of  view,  is  of  immmense 
importance  to  the  well-being  of  the  community 
at  large,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  perceive  that  it 
is  daily  becoming  more  fully  appreciated  both 
in  this  Country  and  in  Europe.  Considerable 
space  has,  at  different  times,  been  appropriated 
to  its  consideration  in  the  pages  of  "  The 
I  Friend,"  but  with  the  Editor's  permission,  I 


should  be  glad  of  the  insertion  of  the  follow- 
ing, copied  from  the  British  Friend  of  Seventh 
month,  31st.  S.  R. 

"  The  attention  of  many  scientific  and  be- 
nevolent men,  has  lately  been  directed  to  the 
evils  resulting  from  want  of  cleanliness  and 
proper  attention  to  ventilation,  in  dwelling- 
houses,  work  shops,  chapels,  and  other  public 
places  of  resort.  It  is,  indeed,  a  subject 
worthy  of  their  labour ;  for  perhaps  few  per- 
sons who  have  not  in  some  degree  studied  it, 
are  aware  of  its  importance:  and  how  much  of 
the  comfort  of  life  depends  upon  some  atten- 
tion to  the  various  branches  of  this  extensive 
subject. 

"  We  know  that  confinement  in  a  small 
room  in  impure  air,  when  carried  to  certain 
degrees,  will  produce  fever — madness — death 
— and  of  course,  all  lower  degrees,  especially 
when  often  repeated,  must  have  very  injurious 
effects,  both  on  body  and  mind.  The  strong 
can  often  bear  confinement  in  impure  air, 
without  any  visible  ill  effects  ;  but  the  weak, 
besides  having  their  health  permanently  in- 
jured, frequently  suffer  much  from  head-ache, 
drowsiness,  depression,  &c.  The  following  is 
extracted  from  R.  D.  Granger's  Lecture  on 
the  Unhealthiness  of  Towns  its  causes  and  Re- 
medies. 

"  '  The  exact  knowledge  of  the  physiologist, 
the  experience  of  the  physician,  and  the  re- 
cords of  the  registrars,  all  establish  as  a  fact 
indisputable,  that  wherever  any  number  of  hu- 
man beings  are  accumulated  together,  unless 
due  and  ample  means  be  provided  for  the  con- 
stant change  and  renovation  of  the  air,  a  poi- 
sonous atmosphere  is  generated  :  consisting  of 
carbonic  acid,  the  product  of  respiration,  of  the 
secretions  from  the  skin,  of  the  gaseous  mat- 
ters arising  from  the  decomposition  of  food,  &c. 
Dr.  Arnott  states,  that  the  immediate  and  chief 
cause  of  many  of  the  diseases  which  impair  the 
bodily  and  mental  health  of  the  people,  and 
bring  a  considerable  proportion  prematurely  to 
the  grave, 'is  the  poison  of  atmospheric  impuri- 
ty, arising  from  the  causes  explained.' 

"'It  is  most  desirable  in  all  places  where 
gas  is  used,  that  tubes  should  proceed  from 
every  burner,  and  open  into  the  chimney,  so 
as  to  carry  off  the  carbonic  acid  and  a  large 
part  of  the  heat.  A  work-room  in  London, 
where  a  number  of  young  dressmakers  were 
employed,  and  where  the  temperature  at  night 
was  as  high  as  ninety  degrees,  was  fitted  up 
last  winter  wilh  such  tubes,  a  fresh  supply  of 
air  being  introduced  and  gradually  dif- 
fused through  the  room,  by  shifting  the 
skirting  board  a  little  distance  from  the 
wall,  and  closing  the  slit  thus  obtained  with 
perforated  zinc:  ventilators  were  also  inserted 
in  the  chimney.  In  this  case,  the  best  results 
have  been  obtained.  The  temperature  was  re- 
duced to  sixty  degrees;  the  air  was  fresh  and 
pure  ;  and  the  voung  women  stated  they  found 
inexpressible  comfort;  being  relieved  fiom  the 
severe  headache,  faintness,  &c,  from  which 
they  had  previously  suffered.'  " 

"  In  one  of  Chambers'  Tracts,  1  Cleanliness, 
Bathing,  Ventilation,'  are  the  following,  amongst 
other  excellent  observations  on  the  subject  un- 
der notice. 

"  '  It  is  calculated  that  every  human  being 
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consumes  on  an  average,  two  and  a-half  hogs- 
heads of  pure  air  per  hour.  That  may  be 
called  the  allowance  required  by  nature  for 
the  due  action  of  the  lungs  ;  the  purification  of 
the  blood  and  the  preservation  of  health.  By 
neglecting  to  afford  such  supplies  by  means  of 
channels  for  ventilating,  almost  every  dwel- 
ling-house, work  room,  school,  church,  &c. 
becomes  filled  with  an  impure  air,  to  breathe 
which  is  most  injurious  to  health.  A  striking 
illustiation  of  the  ill  health  and  mortality,  caus- 
ed by  want  of  ventilation,  was  afforded  in  the 
case  of  a  large  school,  during  the  years  1836 
and  1837,  as  recorded  in  the  second  volume 
of  the  Poor  Law  Reports.  Such  general  fail- 
ure of  health,  and  such  mortality  had  occurred 
among  the  children  as  to  attract  public  notice, 
and  the  animadversions  of  many  medical  men 
and  others  who  visited  the  schools;  but  by 
most  the  evil  was  attributed  chiefly  to  faulty 
nourishment ;  and  it  was  only  after  the  more 
complete  examination  made  by  direction  of  the 
board,  that  the  diet  was  found  to  be  unusually 
good,  but  the  ventilation  very  imperfect.  Suit- 
able changes  wece  then  made  ;  and  now,  in 
the  same  space,  where  700  children  were,  by 
illness,  awakening  extensive  sympathy,  1100 
enjoy  excellent  health. 

"  '  In  the  space  of  four  years,  in  a  badly 
ventilated  house,  the  Lying-in  Hospital  in 
Dublin,  there  died  2944  children  out  of  7650  ; 
but  after  free  ventilation,  the  deaths  in  the 
same  period  of  time,  and  in  a  like  number  of 
children,  amounted  only  to  279. 

"  •  In  the  majority  of  instances  of  the  defec- 
tive ventilation  of  schools,  the  pallid  counte- 
nance and  delicate  health  of  the  school-boy, 
commonly  laid  to  the  account  of  over  applica- 
tion to  his  book,  are  due  simply  to  the  defec- 
tive construction  of  the  school-room.  It  is 
clear  that  society  is  daily  suffering  to  an  inde- 
scribable extent  by  atmospheric  impurity. 
Great  loss  of  life,  occasional  or  lingering  bad 
health,  poverty  from  inability  to  labour,  mental 
depression,  crime,  and  intemperance,  are  the 
well  observed  results  of  this  discreditable  state 
of  things.  The  only  thing  to  be  attended  to 
in  all  cases  of  artificial  ventilation,  is  for 
parties  not  to  sit  in  the  currents  so  created,  the 
results  of  which  inadvertence  are  too  frequent- 
ly colds,  rheumatism,  and  the  like.' 

"  It  is  by  no  means  intended  in  the  remarks 
that  follow,  to  offer  any  apology  for  that  indif- 
ference in  a  place  of  worship  which  lapses  into 
drowsiness  :  but  that  much  of  the  drowsiness 
prevalent  in  places  of  worship,  is  attributable 
to  the  impurity  of  the  air,  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  Many  persons  who  are  not  subject  to 
the  weakness  at  other  times,  who  struggle  with 
all  their  might  against  it,  and  to  whom  it  is  a 
great  trial,  cannot  avoid  feeling  heavy  and  op- 
pressed, when  they  are  confined  with  a  large 
number  of  persons  in  an  ill  ventilated  room. 
There  are,  doubtless,  others  who  give  way  to 
sleep,  without  the  struggle,  who  would,  per- 
haps, not  be  drowsy,  if  the  oppression  of  the 
foul  air  were  removed. 

"  It  would  be  well,  therefore,  for  Friends  in 
all  places  where  the  latter  part  of  the  first 
Query  is  commonly  thus  answered — f  unbe- 
coming behaviour  is  generally  avoided,  with 
the  exception  of  some  appearance  of  drowsi- 


ness'— to  examine  whether  the  evil  is  not  at- 
tributable, in  some  degree,  to  the  bad  ventila- 
tion of  the  meeting-house.  The  usual  difficul- 
ty in  the  way  of  remedying  this  great  incon- 
venience is  the  fear  that  some  delicate  persons 
have  of  taking  cold,  having  face-ache,  or  rheu- 
matism, from  silting  in  a  draught.  But  if  the 
ventilation  were  properly  managed,  there  would 
be  no  danger  of  this.  It  is  a  common  error  in 
such  cases  for  the  fresh  air  to  be  admitted,  in  a 
large  body  at  a  window  or  door ;  which,  of 
course,  makes  astrongdraft  in  particular  places, 
while  other  parts  of  the  room  may  still  remain 
oppressively  close.  To  remedy  this  the  foul 
and  heated  air  should  be  suffered  to  escape 
through  very  small  openings  in  the  ceiling,* 
and  if  they  do  not  afford  a  sufficient  supply  of 
pure  air ;  some  might  be  admitted  through 
similar  openings  in  the  lower  part  of  the  room 
but  the  openings  should  be  so  minute  as  not  to 
occasion  any  draught. 

"  Many  persons  make  no  distinction  between 
warm,  and  impure  air ;  but  consider  that  in 
order  to  be  warm,  it  is  necessary  to  be  shut  up 
in  foul  air;  that  has  passed  through  the  lungs 
over  and  over  again.  But  this  is  a  great  mis- 
take. It  is  possible  to  make  a  room  warm, 
and  yet  to  have  the  air  in  it  fresh  and  whole- 
some ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  a  room  may 
not  be  hot  and  yet  the  air  in  it  may  be  very  op- 
pressive and  impure. 

"  It  is  much  to  be  desired,  that  as  this  sub- 
ject is  deservedly  claiming  increased  attention 
as  connected  with  health,  it  may  also  obtain 
consideration  as  it  respects  morals  and  re- 
ligion." 


*  For  this  purpose  perforated  zinc,  &c.,  might  be 
used. 


Selected. 


WHY  ART  THOU  CAST  DOWN? 

Be  still  my  heart !  these  anxious  cares 
To  thee  are  burdens, thorns  and  snares; 
They  cast  dishonour  on  thy  Lord, 
And  contradict  his  gracious  word. 

Brought  safely  by  his  hand  thus  far, 
Why  wilt  thou  now  give  place  to  fear  ? 
How  canst  thou  want  if  he  provide, 
Or  lose  thy  way  with  such  a  guide  ? 

When  first  before  his  mercy-seat 
Thou  didst  to  him  thy  all  commit ; 
He  gave  the  warrant  from  that  hour, 
To  trust  his  wisdom,  love,  and  power. 

Did  ever  trouble  yet  befall, 
And  he  refuse  to  hear  thy  call  ? 
And  has  he  not  his  promise  past, 
That  thou  shalt  overcome  at  last ! 

Like  David,  thou  may'st  comfort  draw, 
Saved  from  the  bear's  and  lion's  paw ; 
Goliah's  rage  thou  mayst  defy, 
For  God  thy  Saviour,  still  is  nigh. 

He  who  has  helped  thee  hitherto, 
Will  help  thee  all  thy  journey  through, 
And  give  thee  daily  cause  to  raise 
New  Ebenezers  to  his  praise. 

Though  rough  and  thorny  be  the  road, 
It  leads  thee  home  apace  to  God ; 
Then  count  thy  present  trials  small, 
For  heaven  will  make  amends  for  all. 


In  youth  lay  the  foundation  of  a  good  con- 
stitution, by  care  and  moderation  in  all  things. 


For  "  The  Friend." 
THE  SOCIETY  OF  FRIENDS 

IN 

PENNSYLVANIA  AND  NEW  JERSEY. 

From  1764  to  1782. 

It  has  been  the  lot  of  the  Society  of  Friends 
from  its  first  rise,  to  be  misrepresented  through 
the  misunderstanding  of  ignorance  and  preju- 
dice, as  well  as  to  be  slandered  and  abused  by 
wilful  perverters  of  the  truth,  who  felt  them- 
selves condemned  by  the  doctrines  it  promul- 
gated, and  the  principles  it  upheld.  To  pro- 
lessors  of  Christianity  who  had  been  brought 
up  to  consider  the  glory  of  a  nation,  very  much 
to  depend  upon  the  battles  it  had  fought,  and 
the  victories  it  had  won,  and  who  were  them- 
selves not  living  under  the  influence  of  the 
Gospel  spirit,  there  was  something  marvellous 
in  any  one  denying  that  Christians  had  a  right 
to  engage  in  war.  They  were  apt  to  charge 
the  advocates  of  such  principles  with  a  lack  of 
personal  courage,  or  as  having  some  ulterior 
object  designed  to  be  covered  by  the  profession 
thus  made.  If  Friends  refused  because  of  their 
peaceable  principles  to  enter  the  army  of  Crom- 
well, they  were  charged  with  being  royalists  at 
heart,  and  secretly  engaged  for  the  bringing  in 
again  of  the  Stuarts.  Afterwards,  when  they 
denied  the  right  of  war  in  the  presence  of  the 
partizans  of  King  Charles,  they  were  accounted 
as  disaffected  roundheads,  who  deemed  it  pru- 
dent to  submit  and  be  quiet,  yet  were  wait- 
ing for  the  period  when  they  might  safely  flesh 
their  swords  in  the  unsuspecting  cavaliers  and 
follow  another  Hampdon  to  liberty  ;  or  if  no 
better  might  be,  another  Cromwell  to  victory, 
and  military  rule. 

In  the  same  manner  Friends  were  misunder- 
stood as  respects  their  other  peculiar  Christian 
testimonies.  If  they  conscientiously  testified 
their  belief  in  the  unlawfulness  of  oaths,  this 
was  accounted  a  sufficient  evidence  by  some, 
that  it  was  but  a  pretence  to  hide  their  disaffec- 
tion towards  the  government  which  claimed  of 
them  an  oath  of  allegiance.  For  refusing  to 
swear,  they  suffered  successively  as  enemies 
to  the  "  Parliament,"  to  Oliver  Cromwell,  to 
the  second  Charles.  During  these  times,  by. 
believing  the  Saviour  meant  what  he  said  when 
he  delivered  the  injunction,  "  Swear  not  at  all," 
they  saved  themselves  from  the  moral  degrada- 
tion of  the  community  in  which  they  lived, 
which  was  taking  oaths  of  allegiance  to  the 
power  which  governed  to-day,  willing  to  con- 
federate to  bring  in  another  to-morrow,  or  to 
"  kiss  the  book"  to  support  any  and  every  one 
who  might  chance  to  be  the  strongest. 

When  Friends  justified  the  keeping  on  the 
hat  before  legal  tribunals,  and  in  the  presence 
of  rulers  and  princes,  on  the  ground  that  un-" 
covering  the  head  to  any  one,  partook  of  the 
nature  of  worship,  and  was  a  species  of  honour 
which  no  Christian  might  innocently  offer, 
save  to  the  Lord  his  Saviour, — they  were  in- 
stantly charged  with  denying  magistracy,  and 
despising  those  in  authority. 

The  world  never  has  understood  the  princi- 
ples which  we  profess  to  govern  us  as  a  people, 
neither  can  they  be  clearly  known  but  by  those 
who  have  received  in  living  faith  the  Gospel  of 
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r  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  By  the  Gospel,  the 
ciety  of  Friends  do  not  mean  the  printed  his- 
•ical  record  of  what  was  done  and  said  by 
3  Lord  Jesus  Christ  when  in  the  prepared 
dy,  but  that  which  is  declared  by  the  apostle 
be  "  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation." 
ere. this  power  universally  received  and  sub- 
tted  to,  then  would  every  heart  be  brought 
:o  the  peaceable  nature  of  the  Messiah's 
ugdom,  and  find  engraven  upon  their  every 
inciple  of  action,  "  Glory  to  God  in  the  high- 
t,  peace  on  earth,  good-will  to  men."  They 
xild  not  dare  infringe  the  injunction,  "swear 
it  at  all,"  for  beside  that  it  is  a  command  of 
im,  whose  right  it  is  to  rule  and  reign,  they 
)uld  find  an  echo  in  the  redeemed  heart  to  its 
iity  with  the  Gospel  dispensation,  and  even 
jht  reason  would  rise  up  with  strong  and 
nvincing  arguments  to  establish  its  moral  fit- 
iss.  So  would  it  be  with  alt  our  Christian 
sflmonies.  As  film  after  film  were  removed 
>m  the  spiritual  eyes  of  the  religiously  pro- 
ving world,  the  things  George  Fox  was  led 
o,  which  once  they  had  not  seen  at  all, 
mid  first  appear  to  them  "  as  trees  walking," 
d  finally  stand  out  in  all  the  clear  and  dis- 
ict  appearance  of  gospel  truths. 
Although  George  Fox  and  his  fellow-labour- 
3  saw  plainly  wherein  they  were  continually 
sunderstood  by  the  world,  yet  they  dared 
t  flinch  from  supporting  those  testimonies 
lich  brought  upon  them  obloquy  and  re- 
oach.  By  their  integrity  and  upright  sup- 
rt  of  that  which  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  had 
vea  them  to  bear,  they  won  for  themselves 
)m  the  world,  and  from  many  of  the  profess- 
ly  religious,  the  character  of  peace-breakers, 
contentious  persons,  of  disturbers  of  the 
iity  of  the  brethren.  These  reproaches, 
jnded  on  the  result  of  the  conflict  of  these 
jristian  warriors  with  bigotry,  time-sanction- 
error  and  pride,  were  hard  for  them  to  en- 
ire,  yet  for  their  love  to  Him  who  had  died 
r  them,  and  for  their  own  souls'  sake,  they 
uld  not  but  maintain  the  truth,  without  com- 
omise,  let  the  consequence  to  themselves  be 
lat  it  might.  Those  who  were  in  the  spirit 
the  world,  quietly  partaking  of  its  unrighle- 
s  honours, — esteeming  war  to  be  glorious, — 
lling  ceremonious  observances,  religion, — and 
3  bowing  of  the  uncovered  head  before  weak 
oud  man,  a  token  of  proper  respect,  were  not 
>w  in  branding  them  as  those  who  had 
urned  the  world  upside  down."  A  lono 
ries  of  persecution  followed,  and  many  were 
th  public!  obloquy  cast  out  of  the  religious 
mmunities  they  had  been  members  of.  In- 
!ated  however  from  the  worldly  spirit,  by  the 
e  of  Jesus  and  inward  communion  with  him, 
thunder  of  excommunication  rolled  harm- 
sly  over  their  heads.  The  Lord  Jesus  by  his 
ly  Spirit  was  their  light  and  leader,  their 
tructor,  their  comforter,  and  their  guide.  In 
ir  daily  exigencies  and  needs  he  furnished 
m  with  all-sufficient  strength  to  enable  them 
hfully  to  live  in,  and  if  need  be,  die  for,  the 
imonies  he  had  committed  to  them.  O  that 
ir  descendants  may  never  leave  Him,  the 
xhaustible  source  of  instruction  and  preser- 
ion,  to  endeavour  by  their  own  human  skill 
ay  out  for  themselves  from  the  cogitations 
biblical  commentators  and  critics,  some 


smoother  and  less  cross-bearing  way  to  the 
kingdom  of  glory.  They  may,  instead  of  tak- 
ing the  fresh  openings  of  Truth  for  their  guide, 
cast  for  themselves  of  that  which  knowledge 
and  study  can  bring,  some  golden  call' like  that 
moulded  by  Aaron, — and,  in  the  determinate 
blindness  of  the  natural  man,  may  like  him  cry 
out,  "These  be  thy  Gods.  O  Israel,  which 
brought  thee  up  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt." 
Alas !  there  can  be  no  life  in  the  work  of  such 
hands;  it  will  have  no  power  to  bring  one  soul 
out  of  the  bondage  of  spiritual  Egypt.  Vain 
will  it  be  for  them  to  say  this  is  indeed  the 
very  truth  by  which  our  forefathers  weie  led  ! 
The  bold  assertion  of  Aaron,  the  tumultuous 
rejoicings  of  the  children  of  Israel,  did  not  make 
a  Cod  of  the  inanimate  matter  which  he  had 
moulded,  nor  give  the  glory  of  the  omnipotent 
and  incomprehensible  Jehovah  to  the  poor 
gilded  workmanship  of  men's  hands. 

A  misunderstanding  of  the  principle  of  action 
of  the  Society  of  Friends,  as  well  as  baser  mo- 
tives, have  led  to  extensive  misrepresentations 
of  their  practices.  From  time  to  time  circum- 
stances have  arisen  which  have  seemed  to  call 
upon  the  members  publicly  to  explain  the  mis- 
represented actions,  and  defend  the  misunder- 
stood principles.  Many  false  accusations  and 
unfounded  insinuations  have  been  made  against 
the  Society  of  Friends  on  this  continent,  and 
particularly  that  portion  of  it  residing  in  Penn- 
sylvania and  New  Jersey,  for  the  position  they 
took  and  maintained  during  the  war  of  the 
American  revolution.  We  know  not  that  a 
more  acceptable  contribution  could  now  be 
made  to  the  Society,  and  one  more  needed  for 
the  information  of  others,  than  a  history  of 
those  times,  containing  an  account  of  what  the 
Society  did,  with  copies  of  the  documents  it 
issued.  The  world  is  now  in  a  better  condition 
for  judging  these  with  a  calm  and  impartial 
eye,  than  it  was  when  agitated  by  the  strong 
party  feelings  which  prevailed  at  the  time, 
when  the  mass  of  the  people  were  irritated  by 
what  they  considered  English  encroachments 
upon  their  liberty,  and  the  leaders  of  the  war 
felt  that  with  them  it  was  victory  or  death.  In 
preparing  the  following  pages  it  appeared  best, 
after  a  brief  historical  retrospect,  to  commence 
with  the  massacre  of  the  Conestoga  Indians, 
which  took  place  some  years  previous  to  the 
breaking  out  of  the  war.  It  was  a  time  when 
the  Society  of  Friends  in  Pennsylvania  was  as 
much  misrepresented  as  at  any  previous  or 
succeeding  period. 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  "The  Friend." 

Lnthcr— his  Faith  and  Firmness. 

In  looking  over  the  fourth  volume  of  the 
History  of  the  Reformation  by  D'Aubigne,  my 
attention  was  so  forcibly  arrested  with  the  fol- 
lowing short,  though  fervent  prayer  of  the 
great  reformer,  Luther,  that  I  forward  it  for 
insertion,  with  a  few  extracts  from  his  letters, 
believing  they  will  not  be  devoid  of  interest  to 
some  of  the  readers  of  "  The  Friend,"  but  ra- 
ther tend  to  stir  up  the  pure  mind,  by  way  of 
remembrance. 

It  was  during  a  violent  and  decisive  struggle 
in  which  the  holiest  interests  were  at  stake, 


when  a  few  faithful  men  were  earnestly  de- 
siring to  confess  their  faith  before  the  great 
Emperor  of  the  west,  surrounded  by  crowds  of 
cardinals,  prelates  and  princes,  who  were  en- 
deavouring to  stifle  the  manifestation  of  truth, 
that  Luther,  apart  from  the  "  Augsburg  vor- 
tex," alone  in  his  chamber,  was  heard  by  his 
Secretary,  who  listening  with  admiration  in 
the  long  gallery  of  the  castle  to  the  clear  and 
resounding  voice  of  Luther,  as  he  thus  called 
upon  his  Maker  to  accomplish  his  promises: 

"I  know  that  thou  art  our  Father  and  our 
God,  and  that  thou  wilt  scatter  the  persecutors 
of  thy  children."  "  All  the  matter  is  thine, 
and  it  is  only  by  thy  constraint  that  we  have 
put  our  hands  to  it.  Defend  us  then,  O  Fa- 
ther !" 

About  the  same  time  Luther,  in  writing  to 
one  of  his  friends  remarks,  "  If  the  times  in 
which  we  live  were  not  opposed  to  it,  I  should 
have  imagined  some  revenge,  "  but  prayer 
checked  my  anger,  and  anger  checked  my 
prayer.  I  am  delighted  at  that  tranquil  mind 
which  God  gives  our  prince.  As  for  Melanc- 
thon,  it  is  his  philosophy  that  tortures  him, 
and  nothing  else.  For  our  cavse  is  in  the 
very  hands  of  Him  who  can  say, — no  one 
shall  pluck  it  of  my  hands.  I  would  not 
have  it  in  our  hands,  and  it  would  not  be  de- 
sirable that  it  were  so.  I  have  had  many 
things  in  my  hands,  and  I  have  lost  them  all  ; 
but  whatever  I  have  been  able  to  place  in  God's, 
I  still  possess." 

On  learning  that  Melancthon's  mind  was  in 
a  state  of  perturbation  and  anguish,  he  wrote 
as  follows ; — "  Grace  and  peace  in  Christ !  in 
Christ,  I  say,  and  not  in  the  world,  Amen.  I 
hate  with  exceeding  hatred  those  extreme  cares 
which  consume  you.  If  the  cause  is  unjust, 
abandon  it ;  if  the  cause  is  just,  why  should 
we  belie  the  promises  of  Him  who  commands 
us  to  sleep  without  fear!  Can  the  devil  do 
more  than  kill  us  ?  Chiist  will  not  be  want- 
ing in  the  work  of  justice  and  truth.  He  lives; 
he  reigns ;  what  fear  then  can  we  have  ? 
God  is  powerful  to  upraise  his  cause,  if  it  is 
overthrown,  to  make  it  proceed  if  it  remains 
motionless,  and  if  ice  are  not  worthy  of  it  he 
will  do  it  by  others." 

"  I  have  received  your  apology,  and  I  can- 
not understand  what  you  mean,  when  you  nsk 
what  we  must  concede  to  the  Papists.  We 
have  already  conceded  too  much.  Night  and 
day  I  meditate  on  this  afTair,  turning  it  over 
and  over,  perusing  all  Scripture,  and  the  cer- 
tainty of  the  truth  of  our  doctrine  continually 
increases  in  my  mind.  With  the  help  of  God, 
I  will  not  permit  a  single  letter  of  all  that  we 
have  said  to  be  torn  from  us. 

"  The  issue  of  this  affair  torments  you,  be- 
cause you  cannot  understand  it. 

"  If  we  fall  Christ  falls  with  us,  that  is  to 
say  the  master  'of  the  world.  I  would  rather 
fall  with  Christ  than  remain  standing  with 
Caesar." 

Thus  wrote  Luther,  "  the  faith  which  animated 
him  flowed  from  him  like  torrents  of  living 
water."  He  was  not  alone  in  praying,  speak- 
ing, and  believing.  At  the  same  moment,  the 
evangelical  Christians  exhorted  one  another 
every  where  to  prayer.  Such  was  the  arsenal 
in  which  the  weapons  were  forged  that  the 
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confessors  of  Christ  wielded  before  the  Diet  of 
Augsburg. 

Luther  upheld  the  honour  of  the  Reformation 
without  yielding  a  "hairs-breadth,"  preferring 
to  suffer  everything,  even  the  most  terrible  evils, 
to  any  compromise  on  a  question  of  such  vital 
importance,  whilst  the  trembling  Melancthon 
for  the  sake  of  peace  and  unity,  was  willing  to 
accede  a  little, — a  striking  example  of  the 
weakness  of  the  noblest  instrument  from  a 
false  love  of  peace,  although  "  at  the  bottom  a 
really  Christian  soul.  God  preserved  him  from 
his  great  weakness,  and  broke  that  clue  that 
was  about  to  lead  him  to  destruction."  "  He 
could  not  go  so  far  as  to  yield  Christ  himself, 
and  his  defeat  justifies  him  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Protestants." 


errors  with  which  they  are  mingled.    And  yet 
this  sifting  of  good  seed  from  among  poisonous 
grain  is  never  accomplished  without  some  dan- 
prelerring  I  ger.    But  the  case  is  totally  different,  when 


For  "The  Friend." 

Inspiration  versus  Fallibility. 

*'  No  man  can  say  that  Jesus  is  the  Lord,  but  by  the 
Holy  Ghost." 

If  this  aphorism  of  the  apostle  is,  as  it  pur- 
ports to  be,  of  universal  application,  it  ought 
not  to  be  thought  uncharitable,  if  we  insist  upon 
applying  it  in  the  strictest  manner  to  such  as 
profess  to  be  ministers  and  teachers  of  the  gos- 
pel of  Christ. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  religious  Society 
of  Friends  has  borne  from  the  beginning  a  de- 
cided and  unwavering  testimony  against  all 
ministry  of  the  gospel,  except  that  which  is 
exercised  under  the  authority  of  the  immediate 
inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  That  member 
therefore  of  our  Society  who  takes  this  honour 
to  himself,  without  being  called  of  God  as  was 
Aaron,  and  without  being  thoroughly  convinced 
that  he  uses  the  gift  committed,  to  his  trust, 
upon  each  recurring  occasion,  under  the  direct 
and  sensible  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  no 
genuine  Quaker;  but  is  on  the  contrary,  a 
blind  leader  of  the  blind  and  a  false  teacher, 
seeing  no  man  can  say,  through  that  degree  of 
living  experience,  or  with  that  certainty  which 
the  ma  jesty  of  Truth  requires,  that  Jesus  is  the 
Lord,  by  any  other  authority  than  that  of  the 
Holy  Ghost. 

How  then  can  any  one  treat  of  the  great 
mystery  of  godliness,  or  the  wonders  of  re- 
deeming love,  or  teach  sinners  the  way  of  life 
and  salvation,  unless  he  speaks  faithfully  and 
unvaryingly  as  the  Spirit  gives  him  utterance, 
those  things  which  are  immediately  revealed  to 
him  in  the  light,  of  Truth,  by  him  who  hath 
the  key  of  knowledge,  and  who  is  the  only 
unerring  teacher  of  his  people? 

We  may  therefore  safely  conclude,  that  he 
who  advances  unsound  doctrines,  and  teaches 
men  so,  quits  claim  to  divine  authority,  and  re- 
duces himself  to  the  level  of  those  who  affirm, 
that  Jesus  is  the  Lord,  by  some  other  power 
than  that  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Doctrinal  er- 
rors are  so  many  proofs  that  the  authors  of 
them,  are  not  led  by  that  Spirit,  which  our  Sa- 
viour promised  should  come  and  guide  us  into 
all  truth. 

Where  a  person  claims  no  greater  credence 
for  his  opinions,  than  a  careful  study  of  the 
subject  has  fairly  earned,  it  may  be  possible  to 
cull  in  safety  those  parts  which  answer  the 
witness  for  Truth  in  the  heart,  from  the  mass  of 


the  reader  receives  the  opinions  of  an  author, 
as  having  the  sanction  of  a  power  higher  than 
that  of  man.  Where  this  sanction  is  claimed, 
one  mistaken  sentiment  or  one  example  of  un- 
sound doctrine  vitiates  the  whole  work,  and 
ought  to  strip  from  it  that  garb  of  sanctity 
which  renders  it  dangerous. 

Fundamental  errors,  even  though  scattered 
at  wide  intervals  among  sound  sentiments, 
render  the  work  that  contains  them  more  per- 
nicious and  dangerous  than  it  would  be,  were 
it  wholly  unsound.  The  nearer  any  counter- 
feit approaches  the  semblance  of  truth,  so  much 
the  more  mischief  may  be  expected  from  it. 

An  author  may  place  himself  in  relation  to 
the  religious  Society  of  Friends,  in  such  a  posi- 
tion as  to  bar  all  selection,  by  leaving  us  no 
power  to  choose,  neither  within  nor  yet  among 
the  many  productions  of  his  pen.  Binding  us 
virtually  to  take  all,  or  reject  all,  because  they 
present  themselves  in  every  part  as  of  equal 
authority.  But  let  us  bear  in  mind,  that  a  sin- 
gle untruth,  or  one  unsound  sentiment  is  all 
sufficient  to  condemn  the  whole,  when  it  comes 
to  us  claiming  the  sanction  of  divine  inspira- 
tion :  "  Though  they  say,  the  Lord  liveth  ; 
surely  they  swear  falsely." 

Such  an  author's  admirers,  whilst  admitting 
that  some  of  his  views  on  doctrinal  points  are 
erroneous,  may  yet  demand,  that  we  give  him 
credit  for  those  things  in  which  he  is  right,  if 
we  persist  in  condemning  his  errors:  and  they 
may  say  that  this  is  no  more  than  even-handed 
justice  requires. 

My  views  of  justice  to  the  religious  Society 
of  Friends  lead  me  to  the  very  opposite  con- 
clusion. I  will  not  condemn,  but  I  cannot 
praise  under  such  circumstances  even  right 
things,  more  especially  as  the  inspired  apostle 
has  so  pointedly  said,  "  No  man  can  say  that 
Jesus  is  the  Lord  but  by  the  Holy  Ghost." 

L. 

The  Prophet  Jonah. 

Jonah  son  of  Amittai,  the  fifth  of  the  minor 
prophets,  was  born  at  the  Gath-hepher  in 
Galilee.  He  is  generally  considered  the  most 
ancient  of  the  prophets,  and  is  supposed  to  have 
lived  before  Christ  840  years.  The  word  of  the 
Lord  came  to  him  and  directed  him  to  go  and 
cry  against  the  great  city  of  Nineveh,  capital 
of  the  Assyrian  empire,  on  account  of  its  wick- 
edness. This  city  is  computed  by  ancient  his- 
torians to  have  contained  at  that  time  600,000 
inhabitants.  But  Jonah  rebelled  against  the  di- 
vine command,  and  attempting  to  flee  to  Tar- 
shish  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord  he  went 
down  to  Joppa  and  finding  there  a  ship  bound 
to  that  city,  he  paid  the  fare  for  his  passage 
and  embarked,  vainly  hoping  to  flee  from  the 
divine  presence.  The  Lord  sent  forth  a  great 
storm,  and  the  vessel  appeared  to  be  in  danger 
of  foundering;  when  the  mariners  discovered 
from  Jonah's  account  of  himself,  that  he  was 
the  cause  ;  after  praying  that  they  might  not  be 
destroyed  on  his  account,  and  that  innocent 
blood  might  not  be  laid  to  their  charge,  they  cast 


him  into  the  sea,  and  the  sea  ceased  from  her 
raging.  The  Lord  "  prepared  a  great  fish  to 
swallow  up  Jonah,"  and<^he  was  three  days  and 
three  nights  in  the  fish,  to  which  our  Saviour 
rejers  when  he  said  he.  should  be  three  days 
and  nights  in  the  heart  of  the  earth.  When 
they  saw  the  storm  cease,  the  mariners  feared 
the  Lord  exceedingly,  and  offered  a  sacrifice  to 
him  and  made  vows. 

Jonah  proved  by  his  disobedience  the  truth 
of  his  own  testimony,  that  those  who  "observe 
lying  vanieties  forsake  their  own  mercies." 
He  said,  "  I  am  cast  out  of  thy  sight,  yet  will  I 
look  again  toward  thy  holy  temple." — "  I  went 
down  to  the  bottom  of  the  mountains,  the  earth 
with  her  bars  was  about  me  forever;  yet  hast 
thou  brought  up  my  life  from  corruption,  O  1 
Lord  my  God."  "And  the  Lord  spake  unto 
the  fish  and  it  vomited  out  Jonah  upon  the  dry 
land."  Receiving  the  second  command  to  go- 
to Nineveh,  and  preach  the  preaching  which 
the  Lord  bid  him,  he  arose  according  to  the 
word  of  the  Lord,  and  entering  into  the  city  a 
day's  journey,  he  cried  and  said,  "  Yet  forty 
days  and  Nineveh  shall  be  overthrown."  The 
threatened  overthrow  of  Nineveh,  was  by  the 
general  repentence  and  humiliation  of  the  inha-  , 
bitants,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  suspend-  \{ 
ed  for  near  two  hundred  years,  until  "their 
iniquity  came  to  the  full ;"  and  then  theprophecy  W 
was  literally  accomplished  in  the  third  year  of 
the  siege  of  the  city,  by  the  combined  Medes 
and  Babylonians.  The  king  Sardanapalis  be- 
ing encouraged  to  hold  out  in  consequence  of 
an  ancient  prophecy,  that  Nineveh  should  never 
be  taken  by  assault,  till  the  river  became  its 
enemy  ;  when  a  mighty  inundation  of  the  river, 
swollen  by  continual  rains,  came  up  against  a 
part  of  the  city,  and  threw  down  twenty  stadea 
of  the  wall  in  length.  Upon  this,  the  king  con- 
ceiving  the  oracle  was  established,  burnt  him- 
self,  his  concubines  and  eunuchs,  and  treasures, 
and  the  enemy  entering  by  the  breach,  sacked 
and  razed  the  city  about  606  years  B.  C— i 
Watson. 

Jonah  appears  to  have  anticipated  from  hi  |i  1 
experience  of  the  divine  forbearance,  that  th(fcS( 
fulfilment  of  his  prediction  would  be  deferred ljS( 
which  he  gives  as  a  reason  for  attempting  t>l!' 
flee  to  Tarsliish  ;  but  he  showed  the  weaknesst  j  ' 
and  perhaps  something  of  the  wounded  pride  c 
man,  in  being  displeased  at  the  reprieve  of  th  |i| 
Ninevites.    "  I  know,"  he  says,  "  that  thou  ani 
a  gracious  God,  and  merciful,  slow  to  angeij  Ci 
and  of  great  kindness,  and  repentest  thee  of  thaLo 
evil.    Therefore  now  O  Lord,  take  I  beseec  ijckil 
thee  my  life  from  me,  for  it  is  better  to  die  tha 
to  live."    But  the  Lord  condescended  to  expo 
lulate  with  him,  at  being  angry,  and  to  sho 
him  his  inconsistency,  in  mourning  over  till 
destruction  of  a  gourd,  which  grew  and  peris'  (rf  sw 
ed  in  a  night,  while  he  regretted  that  Nineve  ins 
was  spared  in  which  there  were  so  many  thoijlso 
sand  souls.    What  displays  of  the  attributes  pi  res 
Almighty  God,  his  love,  his  mercy,' his  cor  Mil 
passion,  his  power,  his  justice,  and  judgmet 
are  recorded  in  those  invaluable  writings,  t  (j.i 
Holy  Scriptures.    The  wickedness  and  tlflfn 
frailty,  and  the  deceitfulness  of  the  hum;  I.h( 
heart,  and  yet  the  nobleness  of  the  poweitfi 
with  which  man  is  endowed,  and  the  high  di^fa 
nity  which  he  is-  designed  to  obtain,  throir  I 
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Him  who  died  for  him,  are  also  variously  set 
forth  in  the  sacred  records.  Well  would  it  be 
for  old  and  young,  to  be  daily  conversant  with 
them,  relying  on  Christ  for  salvation,  and  lor 
the  right  application  of  them  to  their  condition. 
"  For  my  thoughts  are  not  your  thoughts,  nei- 
ther are  your  ways  my  ways,  saith  the  Lord. 
For  as  the  heavens  are  higher  than  the  earth 
so  are  my  ways  higher  than  your  ways,  and 
my  thoughts  than  your  thoughts."  With  him 
there  is  forgiveness  that  he  may  be  feared, 
mercy,  and  plenteous  redemption  ;  and  he  will 
abundantly  pardon  the  repentant  returning 
sinner. 


J  0  P  P  A. 

Joppa,  also  called  Japho  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment which  is  still  preserved  in  its  modern 
name  of  Jaffa  or  Yafah,  is  a  seaport  of  Pales- 
tine situated  on  an  eminence  in  a  sandy  soil, 
about  forty-five  miles  north-west  of  Jerusalem. 
It  was  anciently  the  port  of  Jerusalem,  and  its 
traditional  history  stretches  far  back  into  the 
twilight  of  time.  Here  all  the  materials  sent 
from  Tyre  for  the  building  of  Solomon's  tem- 
ple, were  brought  and  landed ;  it  was  indeed 
the  only  port  in  Judea,  though  rocky  and  dan- 
gerous. It  possesses  still,  in  times  of  peace,  a 
considerable  commerce  with  the  places  in  its 
vicinity,  and  is  well  inhabited  chiefly  by  Arabs. 
This  was  the  place  of  landing  of  the  western 
Pilgrims  ;  and  here  the  promised  pardons  com- 
menced during  the  crusades.  The  present 
town  of  Jaffa  is  situated  on  a  promontory  jut- 
ting into  the  sea,  rising  to  the  height  of  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  above  its  level,  and 
offering  on  all  sides,  picturesque  and  varied 
prospects.  Towards  the  west  is  extended  the 
open  sea;  towards  the  south  spread  fertile 
plains,  reaching  as  far  as  Gaza  ;  towards  the 
north  as  far  as  Carmel,  the  flowery  meads- of 
Sharon  present  themselves;  and  to  the  east,  the 
hills  of  Ephraim  and  Judah  raise  their  lowering 
heads.  The  town  is  walled  around  on  the 
south  and  east  towards  the  land,  and  partially 
so  on  the  north  and  west  towards  the  sea.  It 
was  from  this  town,  Jonah  is  said  to  have  taken 
his  passage  for  Tarshish. — Rel.  Encyc. 

Warning  to  Persecutors. 

Herod  the  great  was  the  first  persecutor  of 
Christianity.  He  attempted  to  destroy  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  himself,  while  he  was  a 
child,  and  for  that  wicked  purpose,  slew  all  the 
male  children  in  and  about  Bethlehem.  What 
was  the  consequence  to  himself?  Josephus 
has  told  us  ;  he  had  long  and  grievous  suffer- 
ings, a  burning  fever,  a  voracious  appetite, 
swellings  of  his  limbs,  loathsome  ulcers  breed- 
ing vermin,  violent  torments  and  convulsions, 
so  that  he  endeavoured  to  kill  himself,  but  was 
restrained  by  his  friends.  The  Jews  thought 
these  evils  were  divine  judgments  upon  him  for 
his  wickedness.  And  what  is  still  more  re- 
markable in  his  case  is,  he  left  a  numerous 
family  of  children  and  grandchildren,  though 
he  had  put  some  to  death  ;  and  yet,  in  about 
the  space  of  one  hundred  years,  the  whole 
family  was  extinct. 

Herod  Antipas,  who  beheaded  John  the  Bap- 
tist, and  treated  Christ  contemptuously  when 


he  was  brought  before  him,  was  defeated  by 
Aretus  an  Arabian  king,  and  afterwards  had 
his  dominions  taken  from  him,  and  was  sent 
into  banishment  along  with  his  infamous  wile, 
Herodias,  by  the  emperor  Caius. 

Herod  Agrippa  killed  James,  the  brother  of 
John,  and  put  Peter  in  prison.  The  angel  of 
the  Lord  soon  after  smote  him,  and  he  was 
eaten  of  worms,  and  gave  up  the  ghost. 

Pontius  Pilate,  who  condemned  our  blessed 
Saviour  to  death,  was  not  long  afterwards  de- 
posed from  his  office,  banished  from  his  coun- 
try, and  died  by  his  own  hands. 

Caiaphas  the  high  priest,  was  deposed  by 
Vitellius,  three  years  after  the  death  of  Christ. 
Thus  this  wicked  man  who  condemned  Christ 
for  fear  of  disobliging  the  Romans,  was  igno- 
minionsly  turned  out  of  office  by  the  Roman 
governor. 

Ananias  the  high  priest  persecuted  Paul,  and 
ordered  the  bystanders  to  smite  him  on  the 
mouth.  Upon  which  the  apostle  said,  "  God 
shall  smite  thee  thou  whited  wall."  Whether 
he  spake  this  prophetically  or  not,  let  the  event 
determine ;  for  certain  it  is  that  some  time  after 
he  was  slain,  together  with  his  brother  by  the 
hands  of  his  own  son. 

Ananus  the  high  priest,  slew  James  the 
less ;  for  which  and  other  outrages  he  was  de- 
posed by  king  Agrippa  the  younger,  and  pro- 
bably perished  in  the  last  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem. 


Hypocrisy. 

Seeming  or  professing  to  be,  what  in  truth 
and  reality  we  are  not,  is  hypocrisy.  It  con- 
sists in  assuming  a  character  which  we  are 
conscious  does  not  belong  to  us,  and  by  which 
we  intentionally  impose  upon  the  judgment  and 
opinion  of  mankind  concerning  us.  The  name 
is  borrowed  from  the  Greek  tongue,  in  which 
it  primarily  signifies  the  profession  of  a  stage 
player,  which  is  to  express  in  speech,  habit, 
and  action,  not  his  own  person  and  manners, 
but  his  whom  he  undertakes  to  represent. 
And,  so  it  is  ;  for  the  very  essence  of  hypocrisy 
lies  in  apt  imitation  and  deceit,  in  acting  the 
part  of  a  member  of  Christ  without  divine 
Grace — in  appearing  to  support  a  cause  while 
at  enmity  wilh  it,  and  in  expressing  sentiments 
which  are  not  his  own.  The  hypocrite  is  a 
double  person ;  he  has  one  person  which  is 
natural  ;  another  which  is  artificial.  The  first 
he  keeps  to  himself;  the  other  he  puts  on  as  he 
does  his  clothes,  to  make  his  appearance  in 
before  men.  It  was  ingeniously  said  by  Basil, 
"  that  the  hypocrite  has  not  put  off  the  old 
man,  but  the  new  man  upon  it;"  or  rather  the 
affectation  of  it.  The  worldly  hypocrite  makes 
a  profession  of  religion,  and  pretends  to  be  reli- 
gious, merely  from  worldly  considerations. 
The  legal  hypocrite,  relinquishes  his  vicious 
practices,  in  order  thereby  to  merit  heaven, 
while  at  the  same  time  he  has  no  real  love  to 
God.  The  religion  of  the  evangelical  hypo- 
crite is  nothing  more  than  a  bare  conviction  of 
sin ;  he  rejoices  under  the  idea  that  Christ  died 
for  him,  yet  has  no  desire  to  bear  the  cross  and 
to  live  a  holy  life.  The  enthusiastic  hypocrite 
has  an  imaginary  sight  of  sin  and  of  Christ, 
talks  of  remarkable  impulses  and  high  feelings, 


and  thinks  himself  very  wise  and  good,  while 
he  lives  in  the  most  scandalous  practices. — 
Relig.  Encyc. 

Such  a  state  must  be  an  abomination  in 
the  sight  of  a  pure  and  holy  God — hateful  to 
men  of  integrity  and  vital  religion,  and  fraught 
with  the  most  dangerous  consequences  to  per- 
sons employed  in  it.  We  may  deceive  our- 
selves and  our  fellow  creatures,  but  God  cannot 
be  mocked.  However  wary  and  plausible  the 
hypocrite  may  be,  he  cannot  always  conceal 
his  true  character,  and  his  hope  must  finally 
fail. 

Jewish  emigrants  to  America. — The  Orient 
has  the  following  from  Ellwangen,  May  11  : — 
"  A  large  and  peculiar  troop  of  emigrants  to 
America  passed  here  this  day.  The  whole 
company  consisted  of  Jews  from  the  neigh- 
bouring town  of  Oberdorf.  The  poverty 
which  characterizes  the  appearance  of  Ger- 
man emigrants  for  America  was  happily  not 
perceptible  in  this  instance.  On  the  contrary 
affluence  appeared  to  pervade  their  ranks. 
Elegant  omnibuses  conveyed  the  parties  to  the 
place  of  embarkation,  and  all  were  well  dress- 
ed, particularly  the  handsome  Jewish  girls, 
who  formed  no  mean  part  of  the  company. 
The  whole  had  a  gay  and  cheerful  appea ranee. 
The  company  carries  with  them  a  "  Sepher 
Tora,"  (scroll  of  the  law,)  which  they  had 
solemnly  dedicated  in  the  synagogue  of  Ober- 
dorf previous  to  their  departure.  The  emi- 
grants follow  their  relations  and  friends  who 
had  preceded  them  several  years,  and  encour- 
aged them  to  seek  the  well  beloved  land  of 
North  America,  where  they  are  not,  as  in 
most  German  states,  deprived  of  their  natural 
rights  and  privilges  as  citizens,  on  account  of 
adhering  to  the  faith  of  their  ancestors." 

Forest  and  Streams. — That  remarkable 
man,  Humboldt,  has  reduced  it  almost  to  a  de- 
monstration, that  the  streams  of  a  country  fail 
in  proportion  to  the  destruction  of  its  timber. 
And  of  course,  if  the  streams  fail,  our  seasons 
will  be  worse  ;  it  must  get  drier  and  drier  in  pro- 
portion. Everybody  knows,  who  can  number 
twenty-nine  years  back,  that  the  water  courses 
have  failed  considerably,  and  that  the  seasons 
have  been  getiing  drier  every  year.  Hum- 
boldt, speaking  of  the  valley  of  Aragua  in 
Venezuela,  says  that  the  lake  receded  as  agri- 
culture advanced,  until  beautiful  plantations 
of  sugar-cane,  banana  and  cotton  trees  were 
established  on  its  banks,  which  (banks)  year  af- 
ter year  were  further  from  them.  After  the  sepa- 
ration of  that  Province  from  Spain,  and  the  de- 
cline of  agriculture  amid  the  desolating  wars 
which  swept  over  this  beautiful  region,  the 
process  of  clearing  was  arrested,  the  old  lands 
grew  up  in  trees  with  that  rapidity  common  to 
the  tropics,  and  in  a  few  years  the  inhabitants 
were  alarmed  by  a  rise  of  the  waters  and  an 
inundation  of  their  choicest  plantations. — South 
Carolinian. 


Acquire  a  cheerful  temper  :  it  is  the  brother 
of  health. 

The  greatest  banes  of  health  are  intemper- 
ance and  sensuality  ;  be  sure  to  avoid  them. 
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THE  FRIEND. 


Selected. 


LITTLE  THINGS. 


Scorn  not  the  slightest  word  or  deed, 

Nor  deem  it  void  of  power; 
There's  fruit  in  each  wind-wafted  seed, 

Waiting-  its  natal  hour. 

A  whispered  word  may  touch  the  heart, 

And  call  it  back  to  life ; 
A  look  of  love  bid  sin  depart, 

And  still  unholy  strife. 

No  act  falls  fruitless ;  none  can  tell 
How  vast  its  power  may  be ; 

Nor  what  results  enfolded  dwell 
Within  it,  silently. 


THE  FRIEND. 


NINTH  MONTH  12,  1846. 


It  is  not  good  to  dwell  continually  on  the 
gloomy  side  of  things;  and  even  in  regard  to 
the  horrid  incubus  of  slavery  that  spreads  its 
baleful  wings  over  this  fair  land,  the  subject  is 
not  entirely  destitute  of  the  light  of  hope.  We 
sometimes  find  relief  in  the  thought  that  por- 
tions of  the  slaveholding  States,  are  daily  be- 
coming more  disposed  to  listen  to  the  pleadings 
of  humanity — more  alive  to  their  own  best 
interests.  The  following  is  extracted  from  an 
article  in  a  late  number  of  the  True  American, 
published  in  Kentucky  :  — 

"  A  short  trip,  and  good  cheer. — We  spent 
last  week  jaunting  over  the  State.  *  *  * 
On  stage  or  steamboat,  mingling  again  with 
men  of  the  world,  all  alive  to  schemes  and 
plans  for  their  own  or  others'  advancement. 
We  travelled  incog.,  listening  carefully  to  their 
talk,  and  seeking,  as  far  as  we  could,  to  catch 
the  bent  of  the  minds  of  those  whom  we  met. 
Slavery,  in  a  majority  of  cases,  was  the  theme 
of  the  discourse,  and,*  invariably,  we  found  it 
introduced  by  Kentuckians  themselves." 

"  We  are  satisfied  a  strong  re-action  is  go- 
in<r  on  in  Kentucky  on  the  subject  of  slavery. 
We  know,  as  all  our  citizens  know,  that  public 
feeling  has  been  stringent  with  regard  to  it. 
One  year  ago,  and  it  was  not  the  common  to- 
pic of  remark  in  taverns,  stage,  or  steamboat. 
Travellers  were  shy  in  introducing  the  ques- 
tion ;  Kentuckians  themselves  avoided  it.  Now, 
go  where  you  will,  and  it  is,  measurably,  the 
theme  of  discourse.  Kentuckians  force"  it  on. 
It  seemed  to  us  as  if  they  wished  to  hear  the 
opinions  of  others,  and  could  not  help  express- 
ing their  own.  Said  one  of  them  on  board  the 
steamboat,  (himself  a  slaveholder,)  '  there  is  no 
use  dodging  the  question  any  longer.  Mr.  Evans 
said  in  the  Kentucky  Senate,  last  winter,  there 
were  twenty-five  thousand  slaveholders,  and 
one  hundred  thousand  non-slaveholders,  voters 
in  the  State,  and  that  the  day  had  come  when 
exclusive  legislation  for  the  former  must  cease. 
I  believe  so  too.  The  many  must'  be  cared 
for;  socially  as  well  as  politically  ;  and  it  will 
not  be  many  years  before  this  is  the  public  will 
in  Kentucky.'  Similar  sentiments  were  ex- 
pressed by  others.  One  strong-minded  farmer 
declared,  '  that  if  one  Kentuekian,  having  six 
children,  owned  two  negroes,  the  labour  of 
those  negroes  must  support  those  children.  A 
curse  like  this,'  continued  he,  '  cannot  stand.' 


The  True  American  was  introduced.  '  I  take 
it,'  remarked  one  Kentuekian,  4  and  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  say,  that  before  another  year  passes 
by,  it  will  be  taken  largely  all  over  the  State.' 
Indeed,  throughout  our  whole  trip,  we  saw  evi- 
dence of  a  decided  change  of  feeling  among  all 
classes  on  the  question  of  slavery.  Kentucki- 
ans manifested  not  only  a  willingness  to  talk 
about  it,  but  a  wish  to  have  it  fully  and  fairly 
discussed." 

"  During  this  excursion,  we  were  astonished 
at  the  great  change  in  their  temper.  They 
were  as  anxious  to  clear  themselves  of  the  sus- 
picion of  being  friendly  to  slavery,  as  some  of 
our  free  State  dough-faces  are  to  repudiate  abo- 
litionism. They  talked  freely  of  the  increase 
of  anti-slavery  sentiment  in  their  State,  of  the 
blighting  influences  of  slavery,  of  the  necessity 
of  getting  ridftC  it,  and  seemed  to  think  the 
hour  of  deliverance  drawing  near.  So  far 
from  avoiding  abolitionists,  they  evidently  took 
pleasure  in  conversing  with  them.  One  of 
them  remarked  that  five  years  ago,  we  could 
not  havetravelled  in  Kentucky,  and  been  known, 
without  constant  peril,  but  that  now  nobody 
would  think  of  molesting-  us." 


WEST-TOWN  SCHOOL. 

An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Committee  on 
Instruction,  will  be  held  in  Philadelphia,  on 
Fifth-day,  the  17th  of  Ninth  month,  at  8  o'clock 
in  the  evening. 

WEST-TOWN  SCHOOL. 
A  Teacher  in  the  Classical  Department,  and 
one  in  the  Arithmetical,  are  wanted  in  the 
Boys'  School  at  West-town.    Application  may 
be  made  to  either  of  the  undersigned. 

Samuel  Bettle, 
Charles  Yarnall, 
Thomas  Evans. 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM. 

Committee  on  Admissions. — Samuel  Bet- 
tie,  Jr.,  No.  73  North  Tenth  street ;  Charles 
Ellis,  No.  95  South  Eighth  street,  and  No.  56 
Chestnut  street ;  Benjamin  H.  Warder,  No. 
179  Vine  street;  Wiiliam  Bettle,  No.  244  N. 
Sixth  street,  and  No.  14  South  Third  street  ; 
John  C.  Allen,  No.  180  South  Second  street. 

Visiting    Managers  for  the    Month. — 
Jeremiah  Hacker,  No.  144  S.  Fourth  street; 
William  Bettle,  No.  244  N.  Sixth  street ;  Sam'l. 
Bettle,  Jr.,  No.  73  N.  Tenth  street. 

Superintendent. — Philip  Garrett. 

Matron. — Susan  Barton. 

Attending  Physician. — Dr.  Charles  Evans, 
No.  182  Arch  street. 

Resident.  Physician. —  Dr.  Joshua  H. 
Worth  in  "ton. 


A  stated  meeting  of  the  Yearly  Meeting's 
Committee  on  Education,  will  be  held  at  the 
usual  place  on  the  third  Sixth-day  (the  18th)  of 
the  present  month,  at  3  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon. 

Daniel  B.  Smith,  Clerk. 
Ninth  month  1st,  1846. 


Married,  on  Fifth-day  the  20th  ultimo,  at  Friends' 
meeting  in  Haddonfield,  N.  J.,  William  J.  Alsop,  of 
Philadelphia,  to  Amy  Eastlack,  of  the  former  place. 


Died,  on  the  30th  of  the  Seventh  month,  at  the  resi- 
dence of  his  father  at  Cornwall,  Orange  co.,  N.  Y,  after 
an  illness  of  eleven  days,  of  congestion  of  the  lungs, 
Samuel  F.,  eldest  surviving  son  of  Nathaniel  and 
Frances  Adams,  aged  22  years  and  11  months. — This 
dear  youth  though  suddenly  called  away,  left  a  sweet 
and  consoling  evidence  that  through  the  mercies  and 
merits  of  his  Redeemer  he  would  be  permitted  to  enjoy 
one  of  those  blissful  mansions  that  he  declared  his  Fa- 
ther's house  contained,  and  that  he  went  to  prepare  for 
those  that  are  redeemed.  Although  just  entering  on 
the  threshhold  of  life,  he  had  by  his  quiet  deportment 
and  amiable  manners,  endeared  himsell  to  an  unusually 
large  circle  of  friends,  many  of  whom  were  looking 
forward  to  his  becoming  useful  both  in  the  community 
and  in  the  church.  But  He  whose  ways  are  in  the 
deeps  hath  otherwise  ordered  it,  and  we  humbly  trust 
he  lias  joined  the  church  triumphant,  and 

"  Gone  to  his  heavenly  Father's  rest, 

The  flowers  of  Eden  round  him  blowing, 

And  on  his  ear  the  murmurs  blest 
Of  Shiloh's  waters  softly  flowing." 

 ,  the  6th  of  Eighth  month,  1846,  after  a  short 

illness,  Sarah,  wife  of  Sebum  Dorland,  and  daughter 
of  Zeno  Carpenter,  aged  55  years  and  6  months,  a 
member  of  Salem  Monthly  .Meeting  in  Henry  county, 
Iowa.  Towards  the  close  of  life,  as  her  husband  and 
children  were  sitting  around  her,  she  looked  upon  them 
and  said,  affectionately,  "  I  feel  very  comfortable  both 
in  body  and  mind.  I  have  endeavoured  for  a  few  days 
past  to  bring,  all  my  sins  before  me,  and  to  know  a 
mansion  being  prepared  for  me.  I  have  prayed  ear- 
nestly for  my  children  and  husband;"  adding,  "For 
sometime  past  the  world  has  been  stained  in  my  view." 
She  soon  after  fainted ;  but  revived  and  conversed  free- 
ly with  some  Friends  who  came  in.  Upon  her  being 
told  that  she  had  been  very  low  the  night  before,  and 
that  they  thought  her  entirely  gone,  she  very  compos, 
edly  added,  "  Well,  I  have  thought  for  a  long  time, 
that  it  matters  very  little  when  we  go,  so  that  we  go 
in  peace.  It  is  but  a  short  time  at  the  longest  that 
we  have  to  stay."  Soon  after  she  very  solemnly  add. 
ed :  "  I  can  truly  say,  that  for  some  weeks  back  I  have 
been  with  my  Saviour."  There  was  an  holy  serenity 
cast  around  her  at  this  season,  which  deeply  impressed 
what  she  said.  She  departed  very  quietly  ;  and  we 
doubt  not  her  purified  soul  has  taken  its  flight  to  the 
region  of  everlasting  day,  to  sing  the  holy  song  of 
Zion,  to  praise  and  adore  Him  that  ruleth  in  the  army 
of  heaven  and  in  the  kingdoms  of  men.  [Since  the 
foregoing  was  in  type  we  have  received  another  ac- 
count, in  substance  similar.] 

 ,  of  consumption,  the  10th  of  Eighth  month, 

1846,  in  the  22d  year  of  her  age,  at  her  father's  resi- 
dence, Delaware  county,  Ohio,  after  an  illness  of  near 
ten  months,  Deborah  W*.,  daughter  of  Micajah  and 
Elizabeth  Dillingham,  all  members  of  Alumcreek 
Monthly  Meeting.    From  her  childhood  she  was  an  ) 
example  of  obedience  and  humility ;  and  towards  the 
latter  part  of  her  illness,  which  she  was  enabled  to  bear 
.with  Christian  patience  amid  much  bodily  suffering, 
™ier  mind  seemed  to  be  stayed  on  that  Power  which 
has  always  been  the  unfailing  support  of  the  righteous.  \ 
A  few  hours  before  her  close,  perceiving  that  her  dis-  I 
solution  was  near  at  hand,  she  had  the  family  called, 
and  bade  them  an  affectionate  farewell ;  telling  them 
not  to  weep  for  her,  but  to  weep  for  themselves ;  and  j 
exhorting  them  to  prepare  to  meet  her  in  heaven. — In 
addressing  her  brothers  and  sisters,  she  told  them  to 
remember  that  obedience  was  one  of  the  greatest  fl 
things,  and  that'  they  would  never  have  cause  to  regret  ji 
it. 


 ,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  on  the  morning  of 

the  19th  of  Eighth  month,  Samuel  P.  Thomson,  of  this 
city,  aged  33  years,  eldest  son  of  the  late  Peter  Thom- 
son. 
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For  "  The  Friend." 

Grahamc's  Colonial  History. 

(Continued  from  page  402.) 

|VHY  THE    PURITANS    PERSECUTED    THE  QUA- 
KERS. 

The  Scottish  historian  in  painting  his  por- 
rait  of  the  New  England  Puritan  had  some 
gly  features  to  deal  withal.  One  particularly 
rominent  has  for  some  time  engaged  our  at- 
;ntion.  Having  sufficiently  surveyed  its  out- 
ne,  we  may  now  direct  our  eyes  to  another 
qually  entitled  to  our  regard. 

The  Puritans  were  a  stirring  people  and 
lever  lacked  congenial  occupation.    What  their 
lands  found  to  do  they  did  vigorously.  Whe- 
her  they  entered  the  busy  mart  and  scuffled 
vith  shrewd  competitors  for  a  share  of  this 
vorld's  goods,  whether  they  levelled  forests, 
irected  towns,  ploughed  the  briny  deep  and 
Iragged  its  oily  inhabitants  to  light ;  or  whe- 
her  they  entered  upon  the  more  serious  labour 
>f  extirpating  ignorant  heathen,  breaking  down 
nflexible  Quakers,  or  shortening  the  lives  of 
diots,  mad-men  and  wretches  scared  from 
heir  propriety, — whom  they  solemnly  held  to 
le  no  less  than  wicked  witches  in  close  com- 
>act  with  the  prince  of  iniquity, — we  may  give 
hem  credit  for  abundant  diligence  in  their 
everal  avocations. 
The  story  of  the  dealings  of  that  extraordi- 
ary  people  with  the  Quakers  has  so  often  been 
speated  that  it  is  probably  familiar  to  most  of 
le  readers  of  "  The  Friend."    It  will  not  be 
eedful  then  to  go  over  it  again,  except  so  far  as 
)  illustrate  some  statements  made  by  Grahame. 
'hat  author  found  this  a  subject  more  difficult 
>  adjust  to  his  mind  than  the  Indian  history, 
'he  dead  tell  no  tales.    The  slaughtered  In- 
ians  were  sunk  into  the  silence  of  the  grave 
ad  left  no  successors  to  represent  their  case, 
'he  Quakers  survive,  and  are  pretty  exten- 
vely  known.    To  their  own,  they  may  add 
ie  voices  of  many  witnesses.    They  enjoy  a 
jputation  with    mankind   which  sometimes 
lakes  thoughtful  men  wonder  how  they  should 
/er  have  become  objects  of  fierce  persecution, 
id  especially  by  a  sect  who  had  forsaken 
leir  native  land  to  obtain  the  enjoyment  of 
iligious  freedom.    This  is  to  be  accounted  for. 
nd  how  did  Grahame  set  about  it?    By  sim- 
y  asserting  that  the  Quakerism  of  that  day 


was  quite  another  sort  of  thing  from  the  Qua- 
kerism extant !  Having  spoken  of  the  severi- 
ties exercised  upon  the  Baptists,  he  says  : — 

"  The  treatment  which  the  Quakers  experi- 
enced in  Massachusetts  was  much  more  severe, 
but  certainly  much  more  justly  provoked.  It 
is  difficult  for  us,  in  the  calm  and  rational  de- 
portment of  the  Quakers  of  the  present  age,  to 
recognize  the  successors  of  those  wild  enthusi- 
asts who  first  appeared  in  the  north  of  England, 
about  the  year  1644,  and  received  from  the  de- 
rision of  the  world  the  title  which  they  after- 
wards adopted  as  their  sectarian  denomina- 
tion." 

"  When  the  doctrines  of  Quakerism  were 
first  promulgated,  the  effects  which  they  pro- 
duced on  many  of  their  votaries  far  exceeded 
the  influence  to  which  modern  history  restricts 
them,  or  which  the  experience  of  a  rational  and 
calculating  age  finds  it  easy  to  conceive. 
England,  at  that  time,  the  minds  of  men  were 
in  a  state  of  feverish  agitation  and  excitement, 
inflamed  with  the  rage  of  innovation,  strongly 
imbued  with   religious   sentiment,   and  yet 
strongly  averse  to  restraint.    The  bands  that 
so  long  repressed  liberty  of  speech  being  sud- 
denly broken,  many  crude  thoughts  were  ea- 
gerly broached,  and  many  fantastic  notions 
that  had  been  vegetating  in  the  unwholesome 
shade  of  locked  bosoms  were  abruptly  brought 
to  light ;  and  all  these  were  presented  to  the 
souls  of  men  roused  and  whetted  by  civil  war, 
kindled  by  great  alarms  or  by  vast  and  inde- 
terminate designs,  and  latterly  so  accustomed 
to  partake  or  contemplate  the  most  surprising 
changes,  that  with  them  the  distinction  between 
speculation  and  certainty  was  considerably  ef- 
faced.   The  Presbyterians  alone,  or  nearly 
alone,  were  generally  willing  to  submit  to,  as 
well  as  to  impose,  restraint  on  the  lawless 
license  of  speculation  ;  and  to  them  the  doc- 
trines of  Quakerism,  from  their  earliest  an- 
nouncement, were  the  objects  of  unmixed  dis- 
approbation and  even   abhorrence.     But  to 
many  other  persons,  this  new  scheme,  opening 
a  wide  field  of  enthusiastic  conjecture,  and  pre- 
senting itself  without  the  restrictive  accompani- 
ment of  a  creed,  exhibited  irresistible  attrac- 
tions, and  it  rapidly  absorbed  a  great  variety  of 
human  character  and  feeling. 

"Before  many  years  had  elapsed,  the  num- 
bers of  the  Quakers  were  enlarged,  and  their 
tenets,  without  being  substantially  altered  were 
moulded  into  a  more  systematic  shape,  by  such 
an  accession  of  philosophical  votaries,  as,  in 
the  early  ages  of  the  church,  Christianity  itself 
derived  from  the  pretended  adoption  and  real 
adulteration  of  its  doctrines  by  the  disciples  of 
the  Alexandrian  school  of  Platonic  philosophy. 
But  it  was  the  wildest  and  most  enthusiastic 
visionaries  of  the  age  whom  Quakerism  count- 
ed among  its  earliest  votaries,  and  to  whom  it 


afforded  a  sanction  and  stimulus  to  the  boldest 
excursions  of  unregulated  thought,  and  a  prin- 
ciple that  was  adduced  to  consecrate  the  rank- 
est absurdity  of  conduct,  and,  accordingly, 
these  sectarians,  who  have  always  professed 
and  inculcated  the  maxims  of  inviolable  peace, 
— who,  not  many  years  after,  were  accounted 
a  society  of  philosophical  deists,  seeking  to  pave 
the  way  to  a  scheme  of  natural  religion,  by 
allegorizing  the  distinguishing  articles  of  the 
Christian  faith, — and  who  are  now  in  general 
remarkable  for  a  guarded  composure  of  lan- 
guage, an  elaborate  stillness  and  precision  of 
demeanour,  and  a  peculiar  remoteness  from 
every  active  effort  to  make  proselytes  to  their 
distinctive  tenets, — were,  in  the  commence- 
ment of  their  sectarian  history,  the  most  impe- 
tuous zealots  and  inveterate  disputers  ;  and  in 
their  eagerness  to  proselytize  the  world,  and  to 
launch  testimony  f  rom  the  fountain  of  oracular 
truth,  which  they  supposed  to  reside  within 
their  own  bosoms,  against  a  regular  ministry 
which  they  called  a  priesthood  of  Baal,  and 
against  the  sacraments  which  they  termed  car- 
nal and  idolatrous  observances,  many  of  them 
committed  the  most  revolting  blasphemy,  inde- 
cency, and  disorderly  outrage." 

Now  who  does  the  reader  imagine  did  this 
James  Grahame  first  cite  as  an  example  of 
Quaker  blasphemy?     Truly  no  other  than 
James  Nay  lor  !    Now  if  James  Naylor's  insane 
fancies  are  to  be  fastened  upon  the  Society  of 
Friends,  there  is  an  end  of  all  argument.  If 
no  expression  of  disapprobation  and  condemna- 
tion, by  a  society,  however  public  and  precise, 
of  an  act  committed  by  an  individual,  even 
though  he  may  have  been  in  membership  with 
it  at  the  time,  is  to  absolve  that  society, — if  it 
is  still  to  be  held  responsible  to  the  end  of  time, 
the  case  is  certainly  a  very  hard  one.  We 
may  easily  see  how,  if  that  is  to  be  the  rule,  it 
must  fare  with  the  Puritans,  and  with  much 
more  reason.    For  while  the  frantic  acts  of  in- 
dividuals attached  to  the  Society  of  Friends, 
hanging  upon  its  skirts,  or  passing  in  the  world 
by  its  name,  have  been  disclaimed,  and  the 
guilty  actors  themselves  disowned,  the  perpe- 
trators of  the  bloody  deeds  recorded  in  the 
annals  of  the  New  England  colonists  were,  at 
least  in  many  instances,  acknowledged  mem- 
bers of  their  church,  in  full  communion,  and 
esteemed  sometimes  as  patterns  of  piety.  James 
Naylor,  we  all  know,  fell  under  a  grievous  de- 
lusion.   The  Society  of  Friends  never  upheld 
him  in  it,  neither  did  its  doctrines  afford  him 
any  sanction.    His  falling  into  that  delusion 
was  the  signal  for  his  separation  from  Friends, 
and  his  deliverance  from  it,  and  thorough  re- 
pentance, the  qualifications  which  restored  him 
to  its  bosom.    Had  Grahame  looked  into  the 
history  of  that  affair,  nothing,  one  would  sup- 
pose, but  an  impenetrable  fog  of  prejudice, 
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could  have  prevented  him  from  seeing  that  the 
Quakers  had  thoroughly  washed  themselves  of 
that  stain. 

He  proceeds : — 

"  They  made  their  way  into  Plymouth  ter- 
ritory, where  they  succeeded  in  persuading 
some  of  the  inhabitants  to  embrace  the  doctrine 
that  a  sensible  experience  of  inward  light  and 
spiritual  impression  was  the  meaning  and  end 
of  Christianity,  and  the  essential  characteristic 
of  its  votaries, — and  to  oppose  all  regulated 
order,  forms,  and  discipline,  whether  civil  or 
ecclesiastical,  as  a  vain  and  judaizing  substitu- 
tion of  the  kingdom  of  the  flesh  for  the  king- 
dom of  the  spirit.  On  their  first  appearance 
in  Massachusetts  [July,  1656,]  where  two 
male  and  six  female  Quakers  arrived  from 
Rhode  Island  and  Barbadoes,  they  found  that 
the  reproach  entailed  on  their  sect  by  the  in- 
sane extravagance  of  some  of  its  members  in 
England  had  preceded  their  arrival,  and  that 
they  were  regarded  with  the  utmost  terror  and 
dislike  by  the  great  bulk  of  the  people.  They 
were  instantly  arrested  by  the  magistrates,  and 
diligently  examined  for  what  were  considered 
bodily  marks  of  witchcraft.  No  such  indica- 
tions having  been  found,  they  were  sent  back 
to  the  places  whence  they  came,  by  the  same 
vessels  that  had  brought  them,  and  prohibited 
with  threats  of  severe  punishment  from  ever 
again  returning  to  the  colony.  A  law  was 
passed  at  the  same  time,  subjecting  every  ship- 
master importing  Quakers  or  Quaker  writings 
to  a  heavy  fine  ;  adjudging  all  Quakers  who 
should  intrude  into  the  colony  to  stripes  and 
labour  in  the  house  of  correction,  and  all  de- 
fenders of  their  tenets  to  fine,  imprisonment,  or 
exile." 

As  these  measures  did  not  produce  the  de- 
sired effect,  "  New  punishments  were  introduced 
into  the  legislative  enactments  against  the  in- 
trusion of  Quakers  and  their  profession  of 
Quakerism ;  and,  in  particular,  the  abscission 
of  an  ear  was  added  to  the  former  ineffectual 
severities." 

"  But  ail  the  exertions  of  the  provincial  au- 
thorities proved  unavailing,  and  seemed  rather 
to  stimulate  the  zeal  of  the  obnoxious  sectaries 
to  brave  the  danger  and  court  the  glory  of  per- 
secution. [165b]  swarms  of  Quakers  de- 
scended upon  the  colony ;  and,  violent  and 
impetuous  in  provoking  persecution, — calm, 
resolute,  and  inflexible  in  sustaining  it, — they 
opposed  their  power  of  enduring  cruelty  to  their 
adversaries'  power  of  inflicting  it ;  and  not  only 
multiplied  their  converts,  but  excited  a  consi- 
derable degree  of  favour  and  pity  in  the  minds 
of  men,  who,  detesting  the  Quaker  tenets,  yet 
derived  from  their  own  experience  a  peculiar 
sympathy  with  the  virtues  of  heroic  patience, 
constancy,  and  contempt  of  danger.  When 
the  Quakers  were  committed  to  the  house  of 
correction,  they  refused  to  work  ;  when  they 
incurred  pecuniary  fines,  they  refused  to  pay 
them.  In  the  hope  of  enforcing  compliance 
with  its  milder  requisitions,  the  court  adjudged 
two  of  those  contumacious  persons  to  be  sold 
as  slaves  in  the  West  Indies  ;  but,  as  even  this 
dismal  prospect  could  not  move  their  stubborn 
resolution,  the  court,  instead  of  executing  its 
inhuman  threat,  reverted  to  the  unavailing  de- 
vice of  banishing  them  beyond  its  jurisdic- 


tion." Grahame  does  not  state  this  case  so 
fully  as  Cushing  of  Massachusetts  has  done, 
in  his  Historical  Letters." — The  convicts,  it 
should  be  premised,  were  a-son  and  daughter 
of  Lawrence  Southic. — "  Under  this  adjudica- 
tion, one  of  the  treasurers  actually  sought  to 
send  Soulhic's  children  to  a  slave  market  at 
Barbadoes.  But  to  the  lasting  honour  of  the 
profession,  no  ship-master  could  be  found  to 
take  them ;  and  one  especially  affirmed,  that 
should  he  be  tempted  to  engage  in  so  foul  a  bu- 
siness, he  would  never  trust  himself  at  sea 
again  in  the  best  ship  that  ever  swam,  and  he 
bade  the  wicked  treasurer  to  go  home  and 
repent." 

It  seems  then  that  it  was  not  the  relenting  of 
the  court,  but  the  difficulty  of  enforcing  its  de- 
cree, that  saved  the  commonwealth  from  the 
disgrace  of  selling  the  Quaker's  children  into 
slavery. 

These  Quakers  were  a  terrible  set,  according 
to  Grahame ; — they  fairly  frightened  the  men 
of  Massachusetts  into  persecuting  them,  very 
much  as  the  poor  Indians  had  done  aforetime. 
"  Men  trembled  for  the  faith  and  morals  of  their 
families  and  their  friends,  when  they  heard  the 
blasphemous  denunciations"  of  these  horrible 
enthusiasts  ;  "  one  of  whom,  named  Faubord, 
conceiving  that  he  experienced  a  celestial  en- 
couragement to  rival  the  faith  and  imitate  the 
sacrifice  of  Abraham,  was  proceeding  with  his 
own  hands  to  shed  the  blood  of  his  son,  when 
his  neighbours,  alarmed  by  the  cries  of  the  lad, 
broke  into  the  house  and  prevented  the  con- 
summation of  this  blasphemous  atrocity." 

Grahame  seems  to  have  enjoyed  himself  in 
fishing  among  the  New  England  writers  of 
that,  and  a  somewhat  later  period,  for  strange 
and  dreadful  tales  of  the  doings  of  the  Quakers. 
Be  caught  and  gulphed  abundantly,  and  with 
exceeding  relish  ;  they  gave  so  relieving  a  fla- 
vour to  the  rough  and  unsavoury  facts  apper- 
taining to  the  Puritan  portion  of  the  story. 
But  although  he  drew  up  from  the  depths  some 
marvellous  things,  in  these  his  piscatory  expe- 
ditions, he  left  some  still  more  wonderful  be- 
hind. Be  ours  the  task  to  bring  those  curious 
gems  from  the  obscurity  in  which  they  have 
long  lurked.  We  shall  then  be  the  belter  able 
to  appreciate  the  richness  of  the  receptacle  to 
which  this  adventurous  historian  has  attracted 
our  attention. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Trusting  an  Indian  Chief,  or  Confidence 
Returned. 

One  of  the  first  settlers  in  Western  New 

York,  was  Judge  W  ,  who  established 

himself  at  Whitestown — about  four  miles  from 
Utica.  He  brought  his  family  with  him, 
among  whom  was  a  widowed  daughter  with 
an  only  child — a  fine  boy  about  four  years  old. 
You  will  recollect  that  the  country  around  was 
an  unbroken  forest,  and  this  was  the  domain 
of  the  savage  tribes. 

Judge  W.  saw  the  necessity  of  keeping  on 
good  terms  with  the  Indians,  for  as  he  was 
nearly  alone,  he  was  completely  at  their  mer- 
cy. Accordingly  he  took  every  opportunity 
to  assure  them  of  his  kindly  feeling  to  secure 
their  good  will  in  return.    Several  of  their 


chiefs  came  to  see  him,  and  all  appeared  paci- 
fic. But  there  was  one  thing  that  troubled 
him — an  aged  chief  of  the  Seneca  tribe,  and 
one  of  great  influence,  who  resided  at  the 
the  distance  of  half  a  dozen  miles,  had  not  yet 
been  to  see  him,  nor  could  he  by  any  means 
ascertain  the  views  and  feelings  of  the  sachem, 
in  respect  to  his  settlement  in  that  region.  At 
last  he  sent  him  a  message,  and  the  answer 
was  that  the"  chief  would  visit  him  on  the 
morrow. 

True  to  his  appointment,  the  sachem  came; 
Judge  W.  received  him  with  marks  of  respect ; 
and  introduced  his  wife,  his  daughter  and  lit- 
tle boy.  The  interview  that  followed  was  in- 
teresting. Upon  its  results,  the  Judge  was 
convinced  his  security  might  depend,  and  he 
was  therefore,  exceedingly  anxious  to  make  a 
favourable  impression  upon  the  distinguished 
chief.  He  expressed  to  him  his  desire  to  set- 
tle in  the  country;  to  live  on  terms  of  amity 
and  good  fellowship  with  the  Indians,  and  to 
be  useful  to  them  by  introducing  among  them 
the  arts  of  civilization. 

The  chief  heard  him  out,  and  then  said, 
"  Brother,  you  ask  much,  and  you  promise 
much.  What  pledge  can  you  give  of  your 
good  faith  ?" 

"  The  honour  of  a  man  that  never  knew  de- 
ception," was  the  reply. 

"  The  white  man's  word  may  be  good  to  the 
white  man,  yet  it  is  but  wind  when  spoken  to 
the  Indian,"  said  the  Sachem. 

"  I  have  put  my  life  into  your  hands,"  said 
the  Judge ;  "  is  that  not  an  evidence  of  my 
good  intention  ?  I  have  placed  confidence  in 
the  Indian,  and  will  not  believe  that  he  will 
abuse  or  betray  the  trust  that  is  thus  reposed." 

"  So  much  is  well,"  replied  the  chief,  "the 
Indian  will  repay  confidence  with  confidence ; 
if  you  will  trust,  he  will  trust  you.  But  I  must 
have  a  pledge.  Let  this  boy  go  with  me  to 
my  wigwam  ;  I  will  bring  him  back  in  three 
days  with  my  answer  !" 

If  an  arrow  had  pierced  the  bosom  of  the 
mother,  she  could  not  have  felt  a  deeper  pang 
than  went  to  her  heart  as  the  Indian  made  this 
proposal.  She  sprang  from  her  seat,  and  run- 
ning to  the  boy,  who  stood  at  the  side  of  the 
sachem  looking  into  his  face  with  pleased  won- 
der and  admiration,  she  encircled  him  in  her 
arms  and  pressing  him  close  to  her  bosom, 
was  about  to  fly  from  the  room.  A  gloomy 
and  ominous  frown  came  over  the  sachem's 
brow,  but  he  did  not  speak. 

But  not  so  with  Judge  W.  He  knew  that 
the  success  of  their  enterprise,  the  lives  of  his 
family,  depended  upon  the  decision  of  the  mo- 
ment. "  Stay,  stay,  my  daughter,"  said  he. 
"  Bring  back  the  boy,  1  beseech  you.  He  is 
not  more  dear  to  you  than  to  me.  I  would 
not  risk  a  hair  of  his  head.  But,  my  child,  he 
must  go  with  the  chief,  God  will  watch  over 
him  !  He  will  be  as  safe  in  the  sachem's  wig- 
wam as  beneath  our  roof  and  in  your  arms."  | 

The  agonized  mother  hesitated  for  a  mo- 
ment ;  she  then  slowly  returned,  placing  the 
boy  on  the  knee  of  the  chief,  and  kneeling  at  j 
his  feet,  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears.  The  gloom 
passed  from  the  sachem's  brow,  but  he  said 
not  a  word.  He  arose,  took  the  boy  in  his 
arms,  and  departed. 
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I  shall  not  attempt  to  describe  the  agony  of 
he  mother  for  the  three  ensuing  days.  She 
vas  agitated  by  contending  hopes  and  fears, 
n  the  night  she  awoke  from  sleep  ;  seeming 
o  hear  the'  screams  of  her  child  calling  upon 
ts  mother  for  help  !  But  the  time  wore  away 
—and  the  third  day  came.  How  slowly  did 
he  hours  pass  !  The  morning  waned  away  ; 
loon  arrived;  and  the  afternoon  was  far  ad- 
anced ;  yet  the  sachem  came  not.  There 
ivas  gloom  over  the  whole  household.  The 
nother  was  pale  and  silent,  as  if  despair  was 
etting  coldly  around  her  heart.  Judge  W. 
walked  to  and  fro,  going  every  few  minutes 
to  the  door  and  looking  through  the  opening  in 
he  forest  towards  the  sachem's  abode. 

At  last,  as  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun  were 
hrown  upon  the  tops  of  the  forest  around,  the 
eagle  feathers  of  the  chieftain  were  seen  danc- 
ng  above  the  bushes  in  the  distance.  He  ad- 
vanced rapidly,  and  the  little  boy  was  at  his 
side.  He  was  gaily  attired  as  a  young  chief 
— his  feet  being  dressed  in  moccasins  ;  a  fine 
beaver  skin  was  on  his  shoulders,  and  eagle's 
feathers  were  stuck  into  his  hair.  He  was  in 
excellent  spirits,  and  so  proud  was  he  of  his 
honours,  that  he  seemed  two  inches  taller  than 
before.  He  was  soon  in  his  mother's  arms, 
and  in  that  brief  moment  she  seemed  to  pass 
from  death  to  life.  It  was  a  happy  meeting — 
too  happy  for  me  to  describe. 

"  The  white  man  has  conquered  !".said  the 
sachem,  "  here  let  us  be  friends.  You  have 
trusted  an  Indian  ;  he  will  repay  you  with 
confidence  and  friendship." 

He  was  as  good  as  his  word  ;  and  Judge 
W.  lived  for  many  years  in  peace  with  the  In- 
dian tribes,  and  succeeded  in  laying  the  foun- 
dation of  a  flourishing  and  prosperous  commu- 
nity.— Merry's  Museum. 


New  England  thrift  and  ingenuity. — The 
correspondent  of  the  Tribune  (N.  Y.),  in  a  let- 
ter of  recent  date,  from  Meriden  Hills,  Conn., 
after  alluding  to  the  ingenuity,  enterprise  and 
hospitality  of  the  New  England  people  — 
writes  : 

"  Of  the  latter  I  have  just  had  delightful  ex- 
perience. But  there  are  other  objects  of  in- 
terest in  Connecticut  than  the  good  people 
there.  Perhaps  I  can  tell  you  of  one  which 
few  in  your  large  .city  have  heard  of.  About 
twenty  miles  beyond  New  Haven  the  cars 
stopped  at  Meriden  a  pleasant  little  town — 
from  this  place  to  Southington  it  is  six  miles. 
A  smooth  and  shaded  road  winds  up  through 
the  hill,  just  romantic  enough  to  make  a 
charming  ride.  For  a  considerable  distance 
along  the  roadside  runs  a  small  stream,  which 
in  any  other  country  would  hardly  suffice  to 
turn  a  grindstone.  On  this  is  a  small  factory 
nearly  every  quarter  of  a  mile.  A  look  at 
these,  I  am  sure,  would  delight  you.  Small 
as  these  establishments  are,  it  is  pleasing  to 
see  what  our  people  have  accomplished  under 
our  Protective  system.  I  wish  the  Tariff  tin- 
kers at  Washington  would  let  well  enough 
alone.  But  come  with  me  for  a  moment 
Here  is  a  mill  and  here  a  furnace;  yonder 
they  make  ornaments  for  stoves ;  this  is  a 
hook  and  eye  factory.  Here  clocks  are  sold 
for  two  dollars  each.    In  the  next  shop  they 


make  buttons  of  wood  and  cover  them  with  tin 
at  five  cents  for  twelve  dozen  ! — Who  would 
think  it,  clocks  at  two  dollars  and  buttons  five 
cents  a  gross  !  But  one  of  the  best  and  most 
expensive  is  that  of  Peck,  Smith,  &  Co.,  at 
Southington,  for  making  the  machines  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  tin  and  sheet  iron.  A 
complete  set  may  be  had  for  ninety  dollars,  of 
such  high  polish  that  one's  face  is  reflected 
from  any  part  of  the  work.  They  send  these  to 
all  parts  of  the  United  States,  to  Canada  and 
South  America." 

Artesian  Well  of  Grenelle,  Paris. 

THE  ABATTOIRE. 

From  "  Loiterings  in  Europe,"  a  series  of  interesting 
letters  published  in  the  Christian  Advocate. 

Paris  is  situated  over  what  is  termed  a  geo- 
logical basin,  or  vast  subterranean  valley  of 
one  solid  stratum  filled  up  to  the  level  of  its 
circumference  with  several  layers  of  various 
consistence,  arranged  something  like  what  is 
technically  termed  a  nest  of  earthen  vessels, 
the  smaller  being  contained  in  the  larger,  as  is 
frequently  the  case  in  secondary  and  tertiary 
formations.  Supposing  that  lining  the  bottom  of 
this  concavity  from  the  centre  up  to  the  very 
brim  there  is  a  second  stratum  impervious  to 
water,  while  intervening  between  these  two 
solid  formations  there  is  a  layer  of  sand  or  po- 
rous substance,  readily  conducting  that  fluid, 
which  may  be  freely  supplied  from  the  surface 
of  the  earth,  at  the  edges  ;  it  is  evident  that  if 
a  hole  be  bored  from  above,  near  the  centre, 
so  as  to  pierce  the  upper  hard  stratum,  and  a 
tube  be  inserted,  that  the  water  will  rise  to  the 
level  of  its  source  which  may  possibly  be  con- 
siderably above  the  spot  at  the  surface  where 
the  opening  is  made  and  it  will  thus  flow  in  a 
constant  stream.    It  is  on  this  principle,  doubt- 
less familiar  to  most  readers,  that  Artesian 
wells  are  constructed.    The  municipal  council 
of  Paris,  finding  that  a  scarcity  of  water  existed 
in  that  direction,  upon  the  recommendation  of 
competent  geologists,  authorized  in  1832,  the 
experiment  of  sinking  one  of  these  wells  in  the 
Abaltoire  de  Grenelle.    M.  Mulot,  to  whom 
the  contract  was  at  length  given,  commenced 
boring  on  the  30th  of  November,  1833,  and  in 
two  years  succeeded  in  penetrating  to  the  speci- 
fied depth  of  four  hundred  metres  without  ob- 
taining the  desired  result.    At  the  earnest  re- 
presentations of  Arago,  who  with  wonderful 
accuracy  had  previously  predicted  that  it  would 
be  necessary  to  descend  several  hundred  feet 
further,  an  additional  grant  was  obtained,  and 
operations  were  continued.    But  the  most  dis- 
couraging accidents  now  occurred.    Once  the 
boring  instrument  broke  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  require  fourteen  months'  incessant  labour  to 
enlarge  the  orifice,  recover  the  lost  portion, 
and  repair  the  breach.    Sometimes  the  most 
ingenious  adaptations  of  different  kinds  of  in- 
struments, and  much  time,  were  required  to 
penetrate  beds  of  flint  and  other  exceedingly 
hard  substances.    But  Mulot  was  indefatiga- 
ble.   In  1840  he  reached  the  depth  of  five 
hundred  metres,  and  expended  the  second  appro- 
priation.   Finding  much  difficulty  and  delay 
in  persuading  his  disheartened  employers  to 
furnish  more  funds,  he  generously  announced 


his  intention  of  continuing  the  gigantic  under- 
taking at  his  own  expense,  and  at  the  risk  of 
pecuniary  ruin,  actually  advanced  some  forty 
thousand  francs,  when  on  the  26th  of  Februa- 
ry, 1841,  more  than  seven  years  from  the  time 
he  had  commenced,  the  water  burst  violently 
through  the  machinery  in  a  full  gushing  stream. 
Of  course,  such  extraordinary  industry  and  per- 
severance were  not  left  unrewarded  ;  and  a 
poem  composed  on  the  occasion,  wittily  men- 
tions, that  at  the  bottom  of  the  opening  Mulot 
found  the  cross  of  the  legion  of  honour.  A 
glass  tube  containing  specimens  of  the  differ- 
ent calcarious,  argelacious,  and  silicious  strata 
encountered,  carefully  arranged  in  order  upon 
a  reduced  scale,  is  preserved  in  the  custody  of 
the  prefect  of  the  Seine  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville, 
as  a  memorial  of  this  great  work.  The  well 
is  eighteen  hundred  feet  in  depth,  about  twen- 
ty-one inches  in  diameter  at  the  top,  and  six  at 
the  bottom,  and  is  now  lined  the  whole  distance 
with  galvanized  iron.  The  metalic  tube  rises, 
supported  by  wooden  scaffolding  one  hundred 
and  twelve  feet  from  the  ground.  At  this 
height  the  rate  of  discharge  is  three  hundred 
gallons  per  minute,  and  it  is  more  than  twice 
that  quantity  at  the  surface.  Upon  placing 
my  ear  upon  the  tube  there  was  a  vibratory 
whizzing  sensation,  from  the  rapid  motion  of 
the  fluid  within.  The  water,  of  which  I  before 
intimated  I  had  the  benefit  of  drinking,  is  ex- 
tremely pure  and  soft,  and  comes  up  at  the 
temperature  of  about  eighty-four  degrees  of 
Fahrenheit,  or  a  little  less  than  blood  heat. 

Several  of  these  wells  now  exist  in  France  ; 
some  for  the  purposes  of  ordinary  consump- 
tion, and  others  for  irrigation,  and  to  move 
machinery.  Lately,  Mulot  has  made  a  pro- 
position to  government  to  sink  one  in  the  Gar- 
den of  Plants,  to  a  depth  so  great  that  the  wa- 
ter shall  be  sufficiently  warm  to  heat  the  green 
houses.  It  has  even  been  proposed  to  warm 
some  of  the  churches  by  this  means. 

The  Abattoire,  or  public  slaughter  house,  in 
the  Court  yard  of  which  the  well  of  Grenelle 
is  situated,  is  itself  a  great  curiosity.  All  the 
meat  for  the  consumption  of  Paris  is  slaugh- 
tered at  these  immense  establishments,  of  which 
there  are  several  in  different  directions  outside 
the  barriers.  Their  great  extent,  the  amount 
of  business  done,  the  neatness  and  order  pre- 
vailing, their  conveniences  for  the  minutest  de- 
tails of  business,  and  the  care  of  the  resident 
inspectors  in  preventing  the  supply  of  an  un- 
healthy or  inferior  article,  are  indeed  admira- 
ble. 


Farm  School. — The  success  of  the  "  Farm 
School  for  Boys"  near  Boston,  has  more  than 
equalled  the  expectations  of  its  humane  foun- 
ders. A  writer  in  the  Boston  Atlas  says  ; 
"  With  very  few  exceptions,  the  four  hundred 
vagrant  boys,  who,  during  the  last  years,  have 
found  an  asylum  here,  have  been  in  a  great 
measure  regenerated,  morally  and  physically; 
and  many  of  them  have  been  placed  in  good 
families,  and  already  become  useful  members 
of  society."  There  are  now  in  this  moral 
hospital  seventy  boys,  who,  to  use  the  lan- 
guage of  the  W7[ter  in  the  Atlas,  "are  radiant 
with  health,  intelligence,  and  generous  emu- 
lation." 
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THE  SOCIETY  OF  FRIENDS 

IN 

PENNSYLVANIA  AND  NEW  JERSEY. 

From  1764  to  1782. 
(Continued  from  page  405.) 

We  have  said  that  the  Religious  Society 
of  Friends  in  Pennsylvania,  had,  in  1764, 
become  the  object  of  much  obloquy  and  un- 
merited reproach.  It  is  not  difficult  to  trace 
some  of  the  causes  which  led  to  the  unpleasant 
condition  in  which  they  found  themselves 
placed.  Although  a  large  portion  of  the  com- 
munity in  which  they  resided  continued  to  re- 
gard them  as  the  champions  of  religious  and 
civil  freedom,  and  honoured  them  for  their  un- 
flinching support  of  the  best  interests  of  the 
province,  yet  there  was  another  portion,  made 
up  of  such  as  misunderstood  their  motives, 
hated  their  principles,  or  envied  the  moral  and 
political  influence  they  possessed.  A  con- 
tinued warfare  was  commenced  and  kept  up 
by  these,  calculated  to  injure  the  political  stand- 
ing, the  moral  reputations,  and  the  Christian 
characters  of  prominent  members  among 
Friends,  and  strenuous  efforts  were  made  to 
exclude  them  from  participation  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  province.  In  1756  a  bill  was  re- 
ported in  parliament  making  the  taking  an  oath 
a  necessary  qualification  for  a  seat  in  any  of 
the  colonial  assemblies.  This,  which  was  in- 
tended to  operate  solely  upon  Friends,  who 
only  among  the  colonists  could  not  for  con- 
science sake  take  an  oath,  never  passed  into 
a  law. 

So  unjust  was  the  spirit  which  governed  the 
minds  of  their  enemies,  that  their  most  chari- 
table actions  were  construed  into  murderous 
designs.  When  to  preserve  peace  with  the 
Indians  who  were  irritated  by  wrongs  received 
at  the  hands  of  the  white  men,  Friends  by 
presents  sought  to  soothe  their  proud  spirits, 
and  to  retain  an  influence  for  good  over  them, 
the  world  was  told  they  were  supplying  muni- 
tions of  war  for  the  destruction  of  the  frontier 
inhabitants.  Many  such  false  statements,  ten- 
ding to  excite  the  angry  passions  of  the 
ignorant  and  the  unthinking,  were  with  eager- 
ness written,  printed  and  distributed  through- 
out America  and  Europe. 

The  testimony  of  the  Society  of  Friends 
against  war,  and  all  warlike  preparations,  ren- 
dered it  the  object  of  ridicule  to  those  who  had 
not  faith  sufficient  to  trust  the  peace  of  the 
province,  and  their  own  lives  and  liberties,  to  the 
supporting  and  preserving  power  of  the  Most 
High.  Although  they  could  not  but  acknow- 
ledge that  Pennsylvania,  whilst  armed  and  de- 
fended on  peace  principles,  without  militia  or 
standing  armies,  had  been  in  a  remarkable 
manner  preserved  from  the  devastating  inroads 
of  war,  yet  they  were  prone  to  consider  it  a 
mere  casual  circumstance,  entirely  independent 
of  a  particular  providence  interfering  to  bless 
those  who  were  faithful  to  the  commandments 
of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  to  the  spirit  of  his  gos- 
pel of  peace.  The  testimony  which  Friends 
maintained  against  a  hireling  ministry,  and 
priestcraft,  brought  them  no  small  abuse  from 
certain  "  ordained"  speakers  and  their  adhe- 


rents. The  doctrine  of  the  essential  spirituali- 
ty of  the  Gospel  dispensation  as  held  by  them, 
putting  the  axe  to  the  root  of  the  belief,  that 
carnal  washings,  and  any  form  of  mere  out- 
ward eating  and  drinking,  were  part  of  vital 
Christianity,  or  accessory  to  salvation,  was 
brought  forward  in  proof  that  the  Quakers 
were  no  Christians,  but  heathenish  rebellers 
against  the  commandments  of  the  Lord  Jesus. 
The  one  baptism,  these  learned  •  "  teachers" 
considered  to  be  inalienably  connected  with  the 
priestly  sprinkling  of  a  few  drops  of  water, 
and  accounted  it  heresy  in  any  to  affirm,  that 
the  only  baptism  which  saves,  is  the  spiritual 
washing  of  the  heart  by  the  Lord  Jesus,  inde- 
pendently of  any  outward  ordinance,  which 
being  but  typical,  can  have  no  proper  place 
in  that  dispensation  which  is  the  glory  of  these 
latter  days.  They  accounted  communion  with 
the  Lord  Jesus,  to  be  the  eating  a  little  bread, 
and  the  drinking  a  little  wine,  taken  from  the 
hands  of  a  man-ordained  minister,  and  deemed 
those  fanatical,  who  insisted  that  the  true  sup- 
per of  the  Lord,  was  a  spiritual  partaking  with 
him  of  the  bread  of  life,  and  the  water  of  life, 
which  he  himself  had  blessed,  and  set  before 
their  hungering  and  thirsting  souls. 

The  pleasure-loving  part  of  the  community 
were  offended  at  their  Quaker  neighbours,  be- 
cause they  had  succeeded  in  preventing  the 
opening  of  theatres,  and  were  zealously  en- 
gaged in  labouring  to  keep  away  all  horse- 
racing  and  other  demoralizing  sports.  The 
thoughtless  multitude,  affected  to  be  sometimes 
scandalized,  because  Friends  could  not  illu- 
minate their  windows  at  the  news  of  bloody 
victories,  nor  close  them  when  the  governor 
proclaimed  his  set  fasts.  All  these  causes  of 
irritation  and  dislike,  were  at  work,  to  render 
the  Society  of  Friends  unpopular,  but  the  main 
difficulties  were  these  three;  their  faithful  sup- 
port of  the  rights  of  the  people  against  propri- 
atory  impositions,  —  their  testimony  against 
war, — and  their  efforts  to  preserve  a  peaceable 
intercourse  with  the  Indians,  by  giving  them 
friendly  presents,  by  acknowledging  their  just 
rights,  and  by  endeavouring  to  obtain  the  re- 
moval of  the  causes  which  awakened  the  jea- 
lousy of  that  weak,  wasting,  yet  proud  people. 

Brought  up  to  consider  that  it  was  their 
Christian  duty  peaceably  to  resist  all  attempts 
to  invade  their  civil  and  religious  rights,  the 
members  of  the  Society  of  Friends  stood  op- 
posed to  many  of  the  self-interested  maxims  of 
the  proprietors*"  and  their  governors.  Being 
largely  represented  in  the  Colonial  Assembly, 
and  possessing  great  influence  in  the  commu- 
nity, they  opposed  a  formidable  barrier  to  every 
projected  infringement  of  the  constitutional 
rights  of  the  people.  This  was  felt  by  the  pro- 
prietors and  their  dependants,  and  occasioned 
them  to  regard  the  Society  with  no  little  cool- 
ness and  displeasure.  Though  partially  blind- 
ed by  self-interest,  the  "  Penns"  could  but  know 
that  the  Indians  in  Pennsylvania  had  just  cause 
of  complaint,  and  that  it  was  not  without  rea- 
son they  charged  the  proprietors  with  having 
wronged  them  touching  their  lands.  The  Qua- 
kers were  the  zealous  advocates  of  Indian 
rights,  and  as  these  rights  interfered  with  the 
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pecuniary  interests  of  the  family  they  repre" 
sented,  it  is  not  strange,  that  the  "  governors" 
soon  considered  the  Society  which  upheld  them, 
as  natural  enemies. 

It  had  long  been  found  necessary  that  some 
communications  relative  to  public  matters, 
should  pass  between  Friends  in  Pennsylvania 
and  their  brethren  in  London.  It  sometimes 
seemed  desirable  that  petitions  should  be  pre- 
sented to  the  king,  or  to  the  proprietaries,  and 
that  Friends  in  England  should  be  desired  to 
attend  to  other  matters  important  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  province  at  times  when  the 
Yearly  Meeting  at  Philadelphia  was  not  in  ses- 
sion. No  committee  of  that  body  had  as  yet 
been  appointed  to  represent  it  in  its  recess,  as 
is  now  done  by  the  "  Meeting  for  Sufferings." 
The  oversight  of  various  things  of  general 
interest  had  been  referred  by  Friends  of  the 
Yearly  Meeting  to  the  members  residing  in 
Philadelphia,  who  were  numerous,  and  likely 
from  location  to  be  early  aware  of  any  thing 
which  might  concern  the  Society.  The  Quar- 
terly Meeting  held  at  that  place,  had  been  wont 
by  committees  to  correspond  with  the  Meeting 
for  Sufferings  in  London,  to  ask  advice,  to 
request  aid,  and  to  furnish  such  information  as 
seemed  important  to  becommunicated  to  Friends 
in  England.  The  following  minute  was  made 
by  the  Quarterly  Meeting,  Fifth  month  5th, 
1755  :— 

"  This  meeting  [having]  under  consideration 
that  the  adversaries  of  Truth  have  of  late  gross- 
ly misrepresented  us  in  England,  it  was  pro- 
posed that  application  should  be  made  to  the 
Meeting  for  Sufferings  in  London,  requesting, 
as  they  have  formerly,  they  would  now,  afford 
their  assistance  to  obviate  the  misrepresenta- 
tions, and  vindicate  us  as  a  Society  from  the 
attempts  of  our  adversaries  tending  to  the  dis- 
reputation of  Truth.  Anthony  Morris,  Samuel 
Powel,  Israel  Pemberton,  John  Reynell,  Samu- 
el Preston  Moore,  John  Armitt,  John  Morris, 
Thomas  Rose,  Robert  Roberts,  and  Hugh  Ro- 
berts, are  appointed  to  write  to  the  said  meet- 
ing on  behalf  of  this." 

The  committee  after  considering  the  attempts 
made  by  the  proprietaries  to  infringe  the  rights 
of  the  inhabitants,  and  to  obtain  the  passage  of 
laws  which  would  oppress  the  members  of 
the  Religious  Society  of  Friends,  as  well  as 
the  many  public  attacks  made  upon  their 
Christian  reputation,  prepared  an  epistle  ad- 
dressed to  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  in  Lon- 
don, declaratory  of  the  true  state  of  things  in 
the  province.  It  contains  a  manly  exhibit  of 
their  stand  against  proprietary  encroachment, 
declares  the  determination  of  Friends,  always 
to  support  the  just  rights  of  the  descendants  of 
William  Penn,  and  earnestly  request  their  bre- 
thren in  England  to  use  their  influence  with 
the  proprietors  to  prevent  their  urging  the  pas- 
sage of  laws  violating  tender  consciences,  or 
any  ways  infringing  the  liberties  guaranteed  by 
the  original  terms  of  settlement,  concessions, 
&c. 

In  it  they  bear  an  affectionate  testimony  to 
the  character  of  William  Penn,  and  add,  "  We 
are  likewise  desirous  it  should  be  frequently 
remembered  that  the  advantages  and  immuni- 
ties we  enjoy,  were  purchased  at  considerable 
expense  by  our  forefathers,  who  wisely  consi- 
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ering  the  instability  of  human  affairs,  and  the 
ltoxicating  effects  of  increasing  wealth  and 
ower,  made  the  most  timely  and  effectual  pro- 
ision  they  could  devise  to  prevent  their  pos- 
erity  being  deprived  of  these  advantages." 

They  state  their  willingness  to  resign  their 
eats  in  the  legislature,  could  they  find  mode- 
ate  men  of  good  capacity,  who  would  main- 
ain  fearlessly  their  constitutional  rights  to  take 
heir  places,  but  add  : 

"  While  arbitrary  and  oppressive  measures 
ire  publicly  avowed  by  those  who  desire  to 
■ule  over  us,  and  our  country  so  heartily  and 
inanimously  calls  upon  us  to  maintain  the 
rust  committed  to  us,  we  cannot,  after  the 
nost  deliberate  consideration,  judge  we  should 
>e  faithful  to  them,  to  ourselves,  or  to  our  pos- 
erity,  to  desert  our  stations  and  relinquish  the 
ihare  we  have  in  the  legislature.  The  increase 
»f  the  numbers  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  pro- 
'ince  is  now  very  great,  and  the  much  greater 
>art  are  not  of  our  Society,  and  especially  in 
he  back  counties,  yet  such  is  tjre  confidence 
■eposed  in  us,  that  after  the  utmost  efforts  had 
>een  used,  and  the  pulpit  and  press  exercised 
igainst  us,  our  former  representatives  were  at 
>ur  last  election  chosen  throughout  the  pro- 
vince by  the  greatest  majority  ever  known." 

Although  they  thus  write,  they  seem  to  have 
some  thoughts  that  the  time  might  soon  come 
vhen  it  would  be  best  for  them  to  retire  from 
such  stations,  for  they  say : 

"  Where  many  of  various  dispositions  and 
sentiments  are  concerned,  it  is  not  easy,  scarce 
possible,  to  conduct  every  design  and  carry  it 
nto  execution  in  the  most  unexceptionable 
way.  Some  allowances  must  be  made  for  hu- 
man imperfections,  and  we  hope  it  may  be  with 
ruth  and  justice  said,  small  allowances  are  re- 
quisite to  reconcile  the  conduct  of  the  people  of 
,his  province,  so  far  as  they  have  been  con- 
cerned in  the  legislature,  to  the  Christian  prin- 
ciples of  fearing  God,  honouring  the  king,  and 
promoting  peace  and  good-will  among  men. 
We  hope  the  desire  of  pursuing  measures  con- 
sistent with  these  principles  will  still  animate 
the  sensible  and  judicious  of  our  Society,  and 
that  they  will  freely  resigu  the  right  we  have 
in  the  government,  whenever  it  may  appear 
impracticable  for  us  to  preserve  it,  and  those 
principles.  We  have  the  more  just  grounds 
for  this  hope,  as  it  is  well  known  that  many 
have  voluntarily  declined  acting  in  the  execu- 
tive powers  of  government,  and  some  in  the 
legislative,  as  they  found  themselves  incapable 
of  preserving  the  peace  and  tranquility  of  their 
own  minds,  and  steadily  maintaining  our  Chris- 
tian testimony  in  all  its  branches." 

The  aspect  of  that  time  was  ominous  of  war, 
and  many  of  the  really  religious  and  consistent 
members  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  were  more 
and  more  settling  into  the  conviction,  that  it 
would  be  right  to  withdraw  from  the  legisla- 
ture, and  from  every  office  in  which  they  could 
be  called  on  to  do  any  thing  to  promote  blood- 
shed. During  the  latter  part  of  this  year 
[1755,]  a  pamphlet  was  published  in  Philadel- 
phia, entitled,  "  Tit  for  Tat,  or  the  score  wiped 
off."  In  this  anonymous  publication,  the  cha- 
racter of  the  proprietors  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
of  their  governor,  were  wantonly  and  falsely 
attacked  with  much  scurrility  and  abuse.  The 


members  of  the  Society  of  Friends  in  that  city,  | 
whilst  conscious  that  those  defamed  were  ene- 1 
mies  to  the  best  interests  of  the  province,  could 
not  withhold  a  public  censure  on  such  an  at- 
tempt to  expose  their  characters  to  ridicule  and 
reproach  ; — especially  as  the  printer  was  one 
who  was  considered  in  the  community  a  Qua- 
ker. On  this  occasion  the  Monthly  Meeting  of 
Philadelphia  put  forth  a  paper,  in  which  they 
say,  "  We  find  it  our  incumbent  duty  thus  to 
declare  to  the  world,  our  abhorrence  of  all  such 
seditious  practices,  and  disrespectful  methods 
of  treating  our  superiors,  as  repugnant  to  the 
design  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  whose  name  we 
profess,  destructive  of  the  well-being  of  society, 
and  justly  to  be  detested  in  all  well-regulated 
governments." 

During  the  early  part  of  1756  six  of  the 
Quakers  resigned  their  places  in  the  assembly, 
and  a  few  months  after  several  more.  Some 
of  these  were  influenced  by  their  own  convic- 
tion that  it  was  best  to  withdraw  from  public 
life,  and  some  did  it  out  of  condescension  to  the 
expressed  wishes  of  the  Religious  Society  in 
which  they  were  members.  At  the  election  in 
the  fall  notwithstanding  that  Friends  generally 
declined  being  considered  candidates,  sixteen 
who  were  either  members  with  them,  or  attend- 
ers  of  their  meetings,  were  elected.  The  house 
consisted  of  36.  A  few  weeks  after  the  elec- 
tion, four  out  of  the  sixteen  just  chosen  resign- 
ed, and  men  not  connected  with  the  Society 
were  returned  in  their  places.  Several  of  the 
remaining  twelve  commonly  regarded  as  Qua- 
kers were  not  members,  and  therefore  the  So- 
ciety had  no  advisory  power  over  them  or  their 
actions.  After  this  time  few  Quakers  of  any 
religious  standing  ever  served  in  the  assembly, 
and  a  constant  care  was  manifested  by  the 
really  substantial  Friends  to  discourage  all  in 
profession  with  them,  from  being  candidates  for 
office. 

The  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia  held  in 
the  Ninth  month,  1756,  considering  the  need 
of  a  body  to  represent  it  during  its  recess, 
agreed  to  the  institution  of  a  "  Meeting  for  Suf- 
ferings,"  which  should  consist  of  representa- 
tives, twelve  of  whom  should  be  appointed  by 
the  Yearly  Meeting,  to  which  number  each 
Quarterly  Meeting  should  add  four  more. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  things  in  Pennsyl- 
vania as  respects  the  Society  of  Friends,  at  the 
opening  of  the  year  1764. 

(To  be  continued.) 


John  the  Baptist. 

John  the  Baptist,  the  greatest  of  prophets  and 
the  forerunner  of  the  Messiah,  was  the  son 
of  Zechariah  and  Elizabeth,  and  was  born 
about  six  months  before  the  Saviour.  Of  the 
early  part  of  his  life  we  have  but  little  informa- 
tion. It  is  only  observed  "  that  the  hand  of 
the  Lord  was  with  him,"  and  that  he  grew  and 
waxed  strong  in  spirit,  and  was  in  the  deserts 
till  the  day  of  his  showing  unto  Israel."  Though 
consecrated  from  his  birth  to  the  ministerial 
office,  John  did  not  enter  upon  it  in  the  heat  of 
youth,  but  after  years  spent  in  solitude  and 
self-denial,  the  word  of  the  Lord  came  unto 
him  in  the  wilderness,  commissioning  him  to 
preach  "  the  baptism  of  repentance  for  the  re- 


mission of  sins."  He  had  doubtless  gained  the 
conquest  over  his  own  passions,  and  was  mor- 
tified to  the  temptations  of  the  world,  before  he 
went  forth  to  preach  repentance  to  others. 
Divine  knowledge  is  not  to  be  acquired  in  the 
busy  scenes  of  life,  amidst  the  noise  of  folly, 
the  clamor  of  parties,  the  confusion  of  opinions, 
or  the  allurements  of  vice.  In  the  world  we 
may  hear  much  of  what  is  generally  admired, 
but  if  we  would  gain  spiritual  wisdom,  obtain 
the  mastery  of  our  passions,  and  an  habitual 
love  of  holiness,  we  must  frequently  retire  from 
the  world,  to  commune  with  our  own  hearts, 
and  be  still. 

The  prophetical  description  of  the  Baptist 
in  the  Old  Testament  are  various  and  striking. 
That  by  Isaiah  is  direct  and  unequivocal  ; 
ch.  xl.  3,  "  The  voice  of  him  that  crielh  in  the 
wilderness,  Prepare  ye  the  way  of  the  Lord, 
make  straight  in  the  desert  a  highway  for  our 
God.  Every  valley  shall  be  exalted,  and 
every  mountain  and  hill  shall  be  made  low, 
and  the  crooked  shall  be  made  straight,  and 
the  rough  places  plain.  And  the  glory  of 
the  Lord  shall  be  revealed,  and  all  flesh  shall 
see  it  together,  for  the  mouth  of  the  Lord 
hath  spoken  it."  The  voice  of  which  the  pro- 
phet spake  was  that  of  the  Baptist,  who  at  the 
appointed  time,  was  sent  to  dispose  the  hearts 
of  men  for  the  reception  of  the  Saviour. 

Malachi  has  the  following  prediction  ;  "  Be- 
hold I  will  send  you  Elijah  the  prophet  before 
the  coming  of  the  great  and  dreadful  day  of 
the  Lord.  And  he  shall  turn  the  hearts  of  the 
fathers  to  the  children,  and  the  hearts  of  the 
children  to  the  fathers,  lest  I  come  and  smite 
the  earth  with  a  curse."  Ch.  iv.  3.  That  this 
was  meant  of  the  Baptist,  we  have  the  testimo- 
ny of  our  Lord  himself,  who  declared,  "  For 
all  the  prophets  and  the  law  testified  until 
John.  And  if  ye  will  receive  it,  this  is  Elias 
which  was  to  come."    Matt.  xi.  14. 

The  appearance  and  manners  of  the  Baptist, 
when  he  first  came  out  into  the  world,  ex- 
cited general  attention.  His  clothing  was  of 
camel's  hair,  bound  around  him  with  a  leathern 
girdle,  and  his  food  consisted  of  locusts  and 
wild  honey.  The  message  which  he  declared 
was  authoritative  ;  "  Repent  ye  for  the  king- 
dom of  heaven  is  at  hand  ;"  and  the  impres- 
sion produced  by  his  faithful  reproofs  and  ad- 
monitions was  powerful  and  extensive,  and  in 
a  great  number  of  instances  lasting.  Most  of 
the  first  followers  of  our  Lord  appear  to  have 
been  awakened  to  seriousness  and  religious 
inquiry  by  John's  ministry.  His  first  station 
for  preaching  and  baptising  was  at  Oethabara, 
on  the  river  Jordan.  He  afterwards  went  up 
the  river  to  Enon. 

His  character  was  so  eminent  that  many  of 
the  Jews  thought  him  to  be  the  Messiah  ;  but 
he  plainly  declared  that  he  was  not  Christ. 
At  first  he  -was  unacquainted  with  the  person 
of  the  Lord  Jesus;  only  the  Holy  Ghost 
had  told  him,  that  he  on  whom  he  should  see 
the  Holv  Spirit  descend  and  rest  was  the  Mes- 
siah. When  Jesus  Christ  presented  himself  to 
receive  baptism  from  him,  the  sign  was  vouch- 
safed ;  and  from  that  time  he  bore  his  testi- 
mony to  Jesus  as  the  Christ.  A  beautiful  fea- 
ture in  John's  character,  is  the  lowly  spirit, 
which  on  every  occasion  he  manifested.  Great 
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popularity  is  dangerous  to  the  most  sanctified 
minds.  But  in  what  a  critical  situation  was 
the  Baptist  placed,  when  followed  by  men  of 
all  ranks,  sects  and  parties ;  his  fame  echoed 
far  and  near,  and  "  all  men  mused  in  their 
hearts  concerning  him,  whether  he  was  the 
Christ."  Let  every  minister  of  Christ  imitate 
John  in  turning  the  public  attention  from  him- 
self to  the  Saviour — and  he  must  do  it  if  he  be 
a  minister  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  anointed  and  or- 
dained of  him. 

Herod  Antipas  having  married  his  brother 
Philip's  wife,  while  Philip  was  still  living,  oc- 
casioned great  scandal.  John  the  Baptist  with 
his  usual  liberty  and  vigour,  reproved  Herod 
to  his  face;  and  told  him  that  it  was  not  lawful 
for  him  to  have  his  brother's  wife.  Herod  in- 
censed at  this  freedom,  ordered  him  into  cus- 
tody, in  the  castle  of  Machcerus,  where  he  ulti- 
mately put  him  to  death.  Thus  fell  this  hon- 
oured prophet,  a  martyr  to  ministerial  faithful- 
ness. Other  prophets  testified  of  Christ :  he 
pointed  to  him  as  already  come.  Others  saw 
him  a  far  off;  he  beheld  the  advancing  glories 
of  his  ministry  eclipsing  his  own,  and  rejoiced 
to  "  decrease,"  while  his  Master  "  increased." 
His  ministry  stands  as  a  type  of  the  true  char- 
acter of  evangelical  repentence;  it  goes  before 
Christ  and  prepares  his  way;  it  is  humbling, 
but  not  despairing  ;  for  it  points  to  the  Lamb 
of  God  which  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the 
world." 

The  Jews  had  such  an  opinion  of  this  pro- 
phet's ministry,  that  they  ascribe  the  overthrow 
of  Herod's  army,  which  he  had  sent  against  his 
father-in-law  Aretas,  to  the  just  judgment  of 
God  for  putting  John  the  Baptist  to  death. 
His  death  was  sharp,  but  momentary  ;  and 
though  sudden  it  did  not  find  him  unprepared. 
From  the  darkness  and  confinement  of  a  pri- 
son, he  passed  to  the  liberty  and  light  of  hea- 
ven ;  and  while  malice  was  gratified  by  the 
sight  of  his  head,  and  his  body  was  carried  by 
a  few  friends  in  silence  to  the  grave,  his  im- 
mortal spirit  was  translated  to  a  court,  where 
no  Herod  desires  to  have  his  brother's  wife; 
where  no  Herodias  thirsts  after  the  blood  of  a 
prophet;  but  where  he  who  hath  laboured 
■with  sincerity  and  diligence  in  the  work  of 
reformation,  under  the  guidance  of  the  grace 
of  Christ  Jesus,  meets  the  heavenly  salutation 
of  "  Well  done  good  and  faithful  servant ;" 
where  holiness,  zeal,  and  constancy  are  crown- 
ed and  receive  palms  from  the  Son  of  God 
whom  they  confessed  in  the  world.  —  See 
Home's  Life  of  John  the  Baptist. 

The  Pestilence  of  Bagdad. 

The  following  account  of  the  condition  of 
Bagdad,  the  ancient  seat  of  the  Caliphs,  is  given 
by  Frazer  in  his  "Travels  in  Koordistan,"  and 
offers  one  of  the  most  striking  pictures  ever 
presented  of  an  eastern  town  under  the  inflic- 
tion of  war,  pestilence,  inundation  and  famine. 
The  account  refers  to  the  year  1830 — I,  dur- 
ing the  pashalic  of  Daood,  whom  the  Sultan 
resolved  to  supplant  in  his  government. 

Daood  (proceeds  the  author,)  had  long  ap- 
plied himself  to  the  formation  of  an  efficient 
army,  and  had  succeeded  so  well  that  he  might 
have  laughed  to  scorn  all  the  military  array 


which  the  Sultan  could  have  sent  against  him. 
Thus  stood  matters  when,  in  the  commence- 
ment of  1831,  the  plague,  which  had  been  de- 
solating Persia,  made  its  appearance  in  Bagdad. 
Insulated  cases  had  occurred,  it  was  said,  so 
early  as  the  preceding  November,  but  they 
were  concealed  or  neglected ;  and  it  was  not 
until  the  month  of  March,  1831,  that  the  fatal 
truth  of  the  plague  being  in,  and  increasing  in 
Bagdad,  became  notorious  and  undeniable. 

On  the  last  day  of  March,  Col.  Taylor  shut 
up  his  house,  in  accordance  with  the  painful 
but  necessary  custom  of  Europeans,  who  find 
by  experience  that  if  this  precaution  be  taken 
in  time,  they  generally  escape  the  malady, 
which  appears  to  be  communicable  only  by 
contact,  or  close  approach  to  leeward  of  an  in- 
fected person.  On  such  occasions  all  articles 
from  without  are  received  through  the  wickets 
cut  in  the  wall,  and  are  never  touched  till  pass- 
ed through  water.  Meat,  vegetables,  money, 
all  undergo  this  purifying  process,  and  letters 
or  papers  are  received  by  a  long  pair  of  iron 
tongs,  and  fumigated  before  being  touched  by 
the  hand.  Well  were  it  for  the  natives  of  the 
country  if  they  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  sub- 
mit to  the  same  measures  of  precaution;  the 
disease  would  then  be  robbed  of  half  its  terrors, 
and  its  victims  greatly  reduced  in  numbers  ; 
but  indolence  and  indifference  combined  with 
a  dim  belief  in  predestination,  prevent  them 
from  effectual  exertions ;  although  the  fact  that 
thousands  fly  from  the  city  in  hopes  of  escap- 
ing the  pestilence  which  had  penetrated  into 
their  dwellings,  proves  indisputably  that  their 
faith  in  fatalism  is  by  no  means  firm  or  com- 
plete. 

In  some  cases  this  flight  was  made  in  time, 
and  the  fugitives  escaped,  though  too  often  only 
to  perish  at  another  period  and  at  another 
place.  In  others,  they  carried  the  disease 
along  with  them,  spreading  its  poison  and  dy- 
ing miserably  in  the  desert.  Even  all  the  care 
observed  by  Europeans  has  sometimes  been 
insufficient  to  preserve  them  from  contagion. 
The  virus  is  so  subtle  that  the  smallest  possible 
contact  suffices  for  communicating  it,  and  the 
smallest  animal  serves  to  convey  it.  Cats, 
mice  and  rats  are,  for  this  reason,  dangerous 
inmates  or  visiters ;  and  cats  in  particular,  as 
being  more  familiar  with  man,  become  dreaded 
and  consequently  they  are  destroyed  whenever 
they  are  seen  by  those  who  have  faith  in  the 
value  of  seclusion.  An  instance  of  the  fatal 
consequence  of  contact  with  such  animals  oc- 
curred in  the  house  of  a  native  Christian 
attached  to  the  British  residency,  who  had  the 
good  sense  to  follow  the  resident's  example  in 
shutting  up  his  house  on  a  former  occasion. 
A  cat  belonging  to  the  family  was  touched  by 
his  eldest  child,  a  girl  of  14  or  15.  The  ani- 
mal had  either  been  abroad  itself,  or  had 
received  the  visit  of  a  neighbour,  for  the  con- 
tact brought  the  plague;  the  child  took  it  and 
died.  Poor  thing!  from  the  first  moment,  she 
was  aware  of  her  danger  and  fate  ! 

It  was  probably  by  some  such  casual  means 
that  the  disease  was  brought  info  Col.  Taylor's 
house,  although  he  and  all  its  inmates  consi- 
dered it  to  be  almost  hermetically  sealed  from 
its  approaches.  On  the  10th  day  of  April  a 
Sepoy  died  of  it ;  and  four  of  his  servants  were 


attacked.  By  this  time  the  disease  had  made 
such  progress,  that  seven  thousand  persons 
had  died  of  it  in  the  eastern  half  of  the  city, 
which  contains  the  residence  of  the  Pasha  and 
the  British  mission,  with  all  the  principal  in-> 
habitants.  From  the  other  side,  the  accounts 
were  not  less  disastrous,  and  the  distress  of  the 
inhabitants  was  further  aggravated  by  the  rise 
of  the  waters  of  the  Tigris,  which,  having  burst 
or  overleaped  the  dams  made  upon  its  banks 
higher  up,  had  inundated  the  low  country  to 
the  westward,  and  even  entered  the  town, 
where  two  thousand  houses  were  already  said 
to  have  been  destroyed.  Many  who  would 
have  fled,  were  prevented  from  doing  so,  not 
only  by  this  spread  of  the  waters,  but  by  the 
Arabs,  who  had  now  congregated  aiound  the 
city  and  robbed  and  stripped  naked  all  who 
came  out  of  it. 

Thus  pent  up  the  pestilence  had  full  play, 
and  the  people  fell  beneath  it  with  incredible 
rapidity  ;   and  Col.  Taylor  rinding  his  own 
house  infected,  had  nothing  left  but  to  use  the 
means  in  his  power  of  flying,  while  a  possibility  (loi 
remained  of  his  doing  so.    His  own  boats,  in|si 
which  he  and  his  family  had  come  from  Bus-  p 
sora,  remained  always  moored  beneath  the  Ik 
wall  of  the  Residency,  and  in  a  state  of  readi-lf 
ness  for  immediate  service.    In  these  he  re- la 
solved  to  embark;  and  one  great  advantage  Ik 
was,  that  being  in  a  manner  confined  to  theJil 
precincts  cf  the  Residency,  and  so  much  raised  li 
by  the  heightened  waters,  that  the  deck  ofp 


the  yacht  was  on  a  level  with  the  postern  door 


of  the  house,  its  inmates  could  make  their  pre-: 
parations  and  get  on  board  without  being  sub-lj  in 
jecled  to  any  foreign  intercourse  whatever^ 
Matters  being  thus  arranged,  Col.  Taylor  in-  a 
vited  Groves,  a  missionary,  and  his  family,  to 
accompany  his  party  to  Bussora,  where  in  a 
house  in  the  country,  sanguine  hopes  were  en 
tertained  that  they  might  avoid  the  contagion. 

The  missionary,  however,  on  mature  delibe-i 
ration,  declined  to  avail  himself  of  the  offer 
He  had  undertaken  the  cwre  of  a  number  o 
young  persons,  the  children  of  Christian  fami 
lies  of  Bagdad  ;  and  motives  of  duty  prevent 
ed  him  from  taking  a  step  which  appeared  like 
a  desertion  of  his  duty.    He  resolved  to  re 
main  at  his  post ;  and  putting  his  trust  in  thai; 
Almighty  Power  which  had  sent  the  dreai 
affliction,  and  who,  he  well  knew,  could  savi 
as  well  as  destroy,  he  shut  up  his  house,  iilt; 
which  were  twelve  persons,  including  an  An  I  lei 
menian  schoolmaster,  and  with  his  family  calml;  1 1 
waited  the  issue.    It  is  from  this  gentleman' 
journal,  that  the  best  accounts  of  this  dreadfi  de 
period  are  to  be  collected  ;  and  from  it  their 
fore,  so  far  as  the  plague  and  inundation  ar 
concerned,  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  quotini 
occasionally  in  the  following  short  account  c 
the  condition  of  Bagdad. 

Colonel  Taylor  left  Bagdad  on  the  mornin: 
of  the  12th  of  April.  On  the  previous  day 
the  number  of  deaths  was  understood  to  b 
12,000,  and  on  that  day  it  was  ascertaine 
that  1040  deaths  had  actually  taken  place  o 
the  east  side  of  the  river  alone.  Next  day  th 
missionary  had  the  pain  of  becoming  awar 
that  the  disease  had  entered  the  house  of  hi 
next  door  neighbour,  where  thirty  persons  ha 
congregated  as  if  for  the  very  purpose  of  su] 
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dying  it  with  victims.  That  same  day,  the 
eport  of  deaths  varied  from  one  thousand  to 
ifteen  hundred,  and  that  exclusive  of  the  mul- 
itudes  who  died  beyond  the  walls.  On  the 
lucceeding  day  the  deaths  increased  to  1800; 
ind  so  terrified  were  the  survivors,  that  they 
icarcely  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  stay  and 
>ury  their  dead.  Many  prepared  for  the  fate 
hey  anticipated,  by  providing  winding  sheets 
or  themselves  and  families  betbre  the  increased 
lemand  should  consume  the  whole  supply. 
Water  also  became  scarce,  for  every  water- 
:arrier  when  stopped,  replied  that  he  was  tak- 
ng  his  load  to  wash  the  body  of  some  dead 
>erson.  [Washing  the  body  being  considered 
in  indispensable  rite  in  Mohammedan  coun- 
ries.] 

For  several  days  together  about  this  time, 
hat  is,  from  the  16th  to  the  20th  or  21st  of 
^pril,  the  mortality,  so  far  as  could  be  known, 
emained  stationary  at  about  two  thousand  a 
lay  ;  but  many  singularly  distressing  cases  of 
ndividual  suffering  occurred.  In  the  family 
)fthe  missionary's  little  pupils,  consisting  of 
six  persons,  four  were  ill  with  the  plague — the 
lather  and  mother,  a  son  and  daughter,  leaving 
jut  one  son  and  a  daughter  untouched.  Of  the 
Pasha's  regiments  of  seven  hundred  men  each, 
some  had  already  lost  five  hundred  ;  and  the 
report  from  the  neighbourhood  was  yet  worse 
than  in  town.  The  water  too,  in  the  swollen 
river,  was  fast  increasing,  and  the  danger  of  a 
total  inundation,  became  every  day  more  im- 
minent. 

On  the  23d  a  little  girl  of  twelve  years  old 
was  seen  passing  by  with  an  infant  in  her 
iarms,  and  on  being  asked  whose  it  was,  she 
said  she  did  not  know  ;  she  had  found  it  on 
the  road  and  heard  its  parents  were  dead. 
This  was  a  very  common  effort  of  charity,  es- 
pecially on  the  part  of  the  females,  and  not  un- 
frequently  proved  fatal  to  them.  An  Arme- 
nian woman,  who  had  to  beg  for  some  sugar 
for  an  infant  thus  found,  mentioned  that  a 
neighbour  of  hers  -had  in  the  same  manner 
rescued  two,  which  she  had  discovered  thus 
abandoned  in  the  street.  Both  these  infants 
died  and  were  followed  by  their  charitable  pro- 
tectress. Of  all  the  painful  incidents  that  at- 
tended the  benevolent  expeditions  which  the 
missionary  occasionally  made  from  home,  the 
sight  of  the  number  of  infants  thus  exposed 
was  the  most  distressing.  [Alter  mentioning  a 
few  more  details  equally  harrowing,  Frazer 
goes  on  to  the  25th  of  the  month.] 

On  the  25th,  the  fall  of  a  wall  at  the  Resi- 
dency, from  the  sapping  of  the  water,  induced 
the  missionary  again  to  visit  that  place.  Not 
a  soul  did  he  meet  in  the  streets  except  per- 
sons who  carried  dead  bodies  or  those  infected 
with  the  pestilence.  One  of  the  principal  sell- 
ers of  cotton  for  burying  clothes,  (who  had 
taken  advantage  of  the  times  to  raise  his  pri- 
ces exhorbitantly,)  this  day  died  himself. 
There  was  then  no  more  of  the  stuff  in  the 
city.  The  price  of  rope,  too,  had  become 
quadrupled.  Instead  formal  burial,  the  bodies 
even  of  persons  of  considerable  wealth,  were 
now  just  laid  across  the  back  of  a  mule  or  ass 
and  taken  to  a  hole,  attended  perhaps  by  a  sin- 
gle servant.  The  missionary  mentions  the 
gesticulations  of  the  few  Arab  women  whom 


he  met  on  the  way,  as  particularly  striking  ; 
they  seemed  to  demand  of  Heaven  why  Franks 
and  infidels  like  him,  were  suffered  to  live 
while  so  many  of  the  faithful  died.  The  effect 
upon  his  mind  was  peculiarly  startling  and 
painful — surrounded  as  he  was  with  the  dead 
and  the  dying,  the  growling  of  the  dogs  that 
were  mangling  the  bodies,  (scarcely  wailing 
till  life  was  lied  to  begin  their  horrid  least,) 
united  with  the  cries  of  the  exposed  miserable 
infants,  formed  a  scene  of  honor  which  he 
avers — and  no  wonder —  can  never  be  erased 
from  his  memory. 

The  mortality  meanwhile  increased.  On 
the  20th  it  was  affirmed  on  the  serai,  that  the 
deaths  had  reached  jive  thousand  in  one  day  ! 
There  seems  no  doubt  that  they  exceeded  lour 
thousand,  and  this  out  of  a  population  which  at 
that  lime,  did  not  exceed  fitly  or  sixty  thou- 
sand ;  for  at  least  one-third  of  the  late  inhabi- 
tants had,  first  and  last,  quitted  the  city.  The 
water,  too,  had  risen  frightfully,  and  the 
anticipations,  in  case  of  its  breaking  into  the 
city,  were  terrible.  Dreadful  as  they  were, 
however,  they  were  more  than  realized  on  the 
following  two  days.  That  night  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  wall  fell,  and  the  water  rushed  in 
full  tide  into  the  city.  The  quarter  of  the 
Jews  was  speedily  inundated,  and  two  hundred 
houses  fell  at  once.  A  part,  also,  of  the  wall 
of  the  citadel  fell ;  nor  was  there  much  hope 
that  any  house  or  wall  which  the  water  had 
reached,  could  stand,  owing  to  the  very  dis- 
solvable nature  of  the  cement  with  which  the 
greater  part  was  built.  By  the  following  night 
the  whole  lower  part  of  the  city  was  under 
water ;  and  seven  hundred  houses  are  said  to 
have  fallen  at  one  crash,  burying  the  sick,  the 
dying,  and  the  dead,  with  those  still  in  health, 
all  in  one  common  grave. 

The  difficulty  of  obtaining  provisions  had 
now  become  extreme.  Very  respectable  per- 
sons would  now  present  themselves  at  the 
door  to  beg  for  some  of  the  common  necessa- 
ries. The  number  of  the  dead,  too,  left  in  the 
streets,  had  increased  to  a  frightful  degree  ; 
nor  was  there  a  possibility  of  removing  them. 
This  extremity  of  distress  was  shared  to  the 
full  by  the  ruler  of  the  smitten  city.  The 
serai  of  the  pasha  was  by  this  time  like  the 
dwellings  of  most  of  his  subjects — a  heap  of 
ruins,  where  he  himself  remained  in  the  utmost 
terror  and  perplexity.  He  declared  to  a  ser- 
vant of  the  missionary,  that  he  knew  not 
where  to  sleep  in  safety.  He  dreaded  every 
night  being  buried  in  the  ruins  of  the  remain- 
ing portion  of  his  dwelling.  He  sent  to  re- 
quest the  resident's  remaining  boat,  that  he 
might  fly  from  the  place  ;  but  of  its  crew,  only 
one  man  was  to  be  found  alive ;  and  even  the 
pashaw  could  not  procure  men  to  man  her. 
'  Fear  of  him  is  passed,'  says  the  missionary, 
'  and  love  for  him  there  is  none.'  Even  in 
his  own  palace  he  was  without  power:  death 
had  been  full  as  busy  there  as  elsewhere  :  and 
that  policy  which  was  absolute  in  limes  of 
mere  human  agency,  had  shrunk  into  nothing 
before  the  effects  of  an  Almighty  mandate. 
Out  of  a  hundred  Georgians  that  were  about 
him,  only  four  remained  alive.  All  that  could 
be  done  was  to  throw  the  dead  out  of  the  win- 
dows into  the  river,  that  they  might  not  shock 


or  infect  the  living.  The  stables  of  the  pa- 
lace,  like  the  palace  itself,  fell  to  pieces,  and 
all  the  pasha's  beautiful  horses  were  running 
wild  about  the  streets,  where  they  were  caught 
by  any  one  who  could,  and  most  of  them  were 
sold  to  the  Arabs. 

During  this  (rightful  mortality  around,  the 
home  prospects  of  the  missionary  and  his  la- 
mily,  although  they  had  hitherto  been  provi- 
dentially exempted  from  actual  disease,  were 
sufficiently  gloomy  and  distressing.  From  the 
little  passage  opposite,  they  had  seen  Iwenty- 
five  bodies  carried  out,  and  they  knew  of  seve- 
ral persons  being  ill.  In  one  of  the  houses, 
which  had  contained  eight  inmates,  only  one 
remained  alive;  and  in  like  manner  of  an- 
other household  of  thirteen  only  one  solitary 
individual  survived.  Nor  were  these  by  any 
means  uncommon  or  singular  cases.  Of 
eighteen  servants  and  sepoys  left  by  Col. 
Taylor  in  charge  of  the  Residency,  by  the  end 
of  the  month,  only  four  remained,  and  of  these 
two  were  affected  and  afterwards  died.  Nor, 
with  all  this  continued  mortality  did  the  viru- 
lence of  the  disease  abate,  or  the  number  of 
daily  deaths  decrease.  The  remaining  popu- 
lation, crowded  into  smaller  and  smaller  com- 
pass by  the  increasing  inundation,  presented, 
as  it  were,  a  more  sure  and  deadly  aim  to  the 
shafts  of  the  pestilence.  The  influx  of  new  in- 
habitants into  infected  houses,  supplied  fresh 
objects,  and  their  dead  remained  poisoning  the 
air  in  all  the  court-yards  and  areas,  and  liter- 
ally encumbered  the  streets. 

[The  plague  lasted  till  about  the  beginning 
of  May,  when  clear  weather  set  in,  and  on  the 
26th  of  that  month  it  had  disappeared.  Melan- 
choly was  the  scene  to  survivors.] 

Of  all  the  buildings  of  Bagdad,  there  remain- 
ed standing  but  a  small  knot  upon  the  banks  of 
the  river,  where  the  ground  was  highest,  with 
a  mosque  or  two,  the  walls  and  foundations  of 
which  had  been  more  securely  built  than  those 
of  the  others;  and  even  of  those  that  did  re- 
main, scarce  one  had  escaped  damage.  Even 
after  the  waters  had  subsided,  houses- continu- 
ed to  fall  from  the  effect  produced  upon  the  ma- 
terials, and  from  the  sinking  of  the  ground. 
Of  the  long  lines  of  bazaars,  many  had  shared 
the  general  wreck,  and  long  was  it  before 
shops  began  to  open  in  any  numbers. — Most 
of  the  merchants  and  almost  all  the  artificers 
were  dead.  Even  now,  if  you  require  some 
article  of  manufacture  for  which  the  place  was 
formerly  celebrated,  the  answer  is, 'Ah!  you 
can't  get  that  now,  for  all  those  that  made  it 
are  dead  of  the  plague.'  Whole  trades  were 
swept  away,  and  it  was  sometime  before  the 
common  necessaries  of  life,  food  and  clothing, 
were  to  be  had  for  the  surviving  population. 

Death  of  a  Father  and  Son. — A  melan- 
choly occurrence  took  place  in  Montgomery 
county,  Indiana  a  short  time  since.  John 
Harney,  son  of  Elder  G.  T.  Harney,  well 
known  as  an  able  preacher  of  the  Christian 
denomination,  had  descended  into  a  well  to  ex- 
amine and  repair  the  pump,  which  had  got  out 
of  order,  and  on  reaching  the  bottom  instantly 
fell  insensible  !  The  damp  had  struck  him. 
No  one  was  present  but  his  father,  who  seeing 
him  fall,  with  all  the  intensity  of  a  lather's 
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affection,  at  once  descended  into  the  same 
abode  of  death  to  rescue  his  son.  But  alas ! 
he  was  able  to  render  him  no  assistance;  the 
same  cause  had  the  same  fatal  effect,  and  he 
too  fell  dead. — Late  paper. 


For  "The  Friend." 

"Bear  ye  one  another's  burthens." 

As  I  was  lately  reading  the  Journal  of  Mar- 
tha Routh,  my  attention  was  arrested  by  an 
account  she  has  left  upon  record  for  the  en- 
couragement no  doubt  of  other  tribulated  ser- 
vants, who  may  be  similarly  exercised.  Very 
early  after  her  arrival  the  second  time  in  this 
country,  with  a  certificate  of  removal  addressed 
to  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  New  Bedford,  Mas- 
sachusetts, her  mind  was  unexpectedly  arrest- 
ted  with  the  belief  that  it  would  be  right  to  take 
her  certificate  to  Philadelphia  Monthly  Meet- 
ing. The  why  and  the  wherefore  were  hidden 
from  her,  but  in  the  obedience  of  faith  she  fol- 
lowed, though  as  she  says,  "  trials  and  diffi- 
culties were  in  the  way,  so  that  I  scarcely 
knew  how  to  move." 

A  certificate  was  furnished  her  by  Friends 
of  New  Bedford  to  Philadelphia  Monthly  Meet- 
ing, and  on  coming  thither  she  remarks, — "  I 
found  I  had  not  missed  my  way  ;  for  an  exer- 
cised female  minister,  had  a  little  time  before, 
spread  a  concern  to  visit  such  individuals,  as 
from  one  cause  or  other  had  been  disowned  by 
that  monthly  meeting,  originally  the  only  one 
in  the  city,  and  who  remained  separated. 
Some  had  been  disowned  as  far  back  as  thirty 
years.  A  man  Friend,  a  minister  of  the  same 
meeting,  feeling  near  sympathy,  offered  him- 
self to  accompany  her,  but  after  paying  two  or 
three  visits  told  her  he  believed  his  free  will 
offering  was  not  accepted  by  the  Master,  and 
that  he  could  not  go  forward  under  this  ap- 
prehension. 

"  Elizabeth  Foulke  feeling  the  weight  too 
great,  without  a  fellow  labourer,  could  not  pro- 
ceed. Thus  deeply  exercised,  she  wrote  to 
James  Simpson,  a  valuable  minister  in  the 
country,  adopting  the  language  of  the  man  of 
Macedonia,  to  come  and  help  her.  He  in- 
formed her  that  he  believed  it  was  not  his  busi- 
ness ;  but  in  a  dream  or  vision  of  the  night  he 
had  seen  a  female  Friend,  who  he  was  per- 
suaded was  designed  to  be  her  helper.  Still 
remaining  under  the  burden,  which  she  scarce- 
ly knew  how  to  support,  she  had  informed  my 
dear  friend  Phebe  Pemberlon,  of  her  tried  sit- 
uation, a  little  time  before  my  arrival,  and  two 
days  after  came  to  my  lodgings,  with  a  deep- 
ly exercised  countenance.  I  wished  her,  she 
adds,  to  say  nothing  to  me  on  the  subject,  till 
after  the  monthly  meeting  was  over. 
•  "It  was  held  the  next  day;  when  I  desired 
her  to  accompany  me  to  the  men's  meeting  to 
present  my  certificate.  After  the  brethren  had 
accepted  it,  and  expressed  their  satisfaction  at 
my  being  amongst  them  again,  E.  Foulke  in- 
formed them,  she  had  made  little  or  no  progress 
in  the  visit,  on  account  of  being  left  alone. 
After  a  silent  pause,  I  told  Friends,  if  it  did  not 
seem  too  hasty,  and  was  united  with  by  them, 
I  felt  a  willingness  to  accompany  her,  which 
was  approved.  Our  valued  Friend  David  Ba- 
con, in  the  station  of  an  elder,  was  appointed 


to  attend  us,  and  proved  indeed  our  fellow  hel- 
per in  Christ.  Before  we  proceeded,  I  felt  most 
easy  to  have  the  before  mentioned  Friend,  Peter 
Andrews,  inquired  of,  if  he  was  quite  clear  in 
giving  up  the  visit ;  he  said  he  was,  and  thank- 
ful I  was  sent  instead.  We  then  moved  forward 
as  way  opened,  and  the  united  band  had  cause 
to  commemorate  the  mercy  and  kindness  of 
Israel's  Shepherd,  whose  crook  was  held  forth, 
to  gather  the  lost  sheep ;  some  of  whom  have 
since  returned  to  his  fold,  and  become  public 
testimony  bearers  of  His  goodness,  and  that 

!His  mercy  endureth  forever." 

The  very  same  blessed,  and  everlasting 
Shepherd  of  the  sheep,  who  thus  wrought  upon 
the  mind  of  this  dedicated  servant  and  made 
her  willing  to  obey  this  secret  monition  of 

j  Truth,  to  the  help  of  another  of  his  servants, 
in  the  promotion  of  his  ever-blessed  cause  and 

j  kingdom  in  the  hearts  of  some  of  the  wander- 
ers  of  that  day,  is  as  able  now  as  ever  he  was 

|  to  bring  the  blind  by  a  way  that  they  know 

I  not,  and  lead  them  in  paths  they  have  not  seen, 
and  to  bring  about  his  own  blessed  purposes 
by  means  which  the  wise  of  this  world  may 
esteem  foolishness. 

Should  the  Editor  of  "  The  Friend"  deem 
this  short  and  simple  statement  worthy  a  place 
in  its  pages,  he  will  oblige 

A  Subscriber. 


Fire  Damp. — Last  week,  in  the  Lewis  vein 
Colliery,  Pottsville,  Pennsylvania,  an  explosion 
of  gas  took  place,  immediately  succeded  by  an 
eruption  of  Choke  Damp.  Immediately  on  the 
explosion  taking  place,  active  measures  were 
taken  to  rescue  those  thus  endangered,  (some 
ten  or  twelve  in  number,)  and  they  were  all 
brought  out  of  the  mine  apparently  dead.  A 
physician  succeeded  in  recovering  the  whole 
of  them,  with  the  exception  of  one  by  the  name 
of  John  Tylee.  One  of  the  horses  in  the  mine 
was  also  suffocated. 


An  exciting  scene. — The  Philadelphia  In- 
quirer tells  us  that  a  scene  of  great  panic  and 
excitement  occurred  lately  on  board  the  steam- 
er Benrick  Hudson  on  the  North  River, 
a  few  minutes  before  12  o'clock,  at  night. 
The*  passengers  had  all  retired  to  rest,  and 
most  of  them  were  in  a  sound  sleep.  All  was 
still  and  calm,  save  the  noise  of  the  engine  and 
the  splash  of  the  waters,  as  the  boat  cut  her 
way  towards  New  York.  Suddenly  a  passen- 
ger who  had  provided  himself  with  a  comforta- 
ble berth  in  the  gentlemen's  cabin,  sprang  from 
his  place  of  repose,  and  exclaimed  in  the  voice 
of  a  Stentor,  "  Fire  I  fire  !  we  are<all  gone  ; 
ice  are  all  lost."  In  an  instant  the  passen 
gers  were  all  awake,  and,  as  may  well  be  im 
agined,  in  a  dreadful  state  of  alarm.  Few  of 
of  them  attempted  to  dress  ;  but  as  they  rush- 
ed together  into  the  cabin,  each  striving  to  gain 
access  to  the  doorway,  the  confusion  and  ex- 
citement were  awful.  The  hands  on  deck 
knowing  that  there  was  no  danger,  and  that 
the  alarm  was  a  false  one,  endeavoured  to 
soothe  and  prevent  the  egress  of  the  affrighted 
crowd  ;  but  for  a  time  this  only  rendered  the 
matter  worse.  At  last,  some  one  who  had 
stronger  lungs  than  the  rest,  and  who  had  dis- 


covered the  cause  of  the  panic,  cried  out  at  the 
top  of  his  voice,  that  all  was  safe ;  and  "  the 
cries  of  panic  and  fear  had  proceeded  from  a 
passenger  who  was  troubled  with  the  nighU 
mare."  The  change  was  indeed  a  happy  one, 
and  the  passengers  resumed  their  berths  amid 
roars  of  laughter. 


Artificial  lceing. — A  process  for  generat- 
ing ice  by  artificial  means  has  just  been  in- 
vented by  Lings  and  Keith,  of  Princes  street, 
London,  the  patentees  of  the  ice  safe,  &c. 
The  ice  is  produced  by  means  of  a  powder 
composed  of  salts,  ammonia,  and  various 
chemical  mixtures.  This  powder  is  placed  in 
a  simple  apparatus,  something  in  the  shape 
of  a  churn,  but  smaller  in  size,  and  being  mix- 
ed with  water,  is  kept  in  motion  by  a  rotatory 
process  around  the  bottle  of  wine  to  be  cooled. 
In  a  few  minutes,  at  a  very  trifling  expense, 
the  wine  is  sufficiently  cool,  and  if  kept  a  few 
minutes  longer  in  the  vessel  would  be  actually 
frozen.  A  bottle  of  water  may  be  frozen  to  a 
solid,  by  this  prolonged  motion  ;  but  of  course 
it  is  not  requisite  to  reduce  the  temperature  of 
wine  below  a  certain  degree  of  coolness. 
The  most  inexperienced  in  chemical  experi- 
ments can  produce  the  desired  results,  which, 
in  fact,  require  nothing  but  the  labour  of  the 
hand  for  a  few  minutes. 
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The  nineteenth  volume  of  "The  Friend" 
closes  with  the  present  number.  An  index  of 
the  contents  is  in  the  hands  of  the  printer,  and 
is  expected  will  be  forwarded  with  the  present 
or  the  first  number  of  the  succeeding  volume, 
together  with  a  title  page. 


BILLS. 

The  usual  time  for  sending  out  bills  having 
again  arrived,  subscribers  who  owe  for  the 
nineteenth  volume  or  more,  will  find  their  bills 
in  their  paper.  When  payment  is  made  to  the 
post-master,  it  is  necessary  he  should  inform 
the  Philadelphia  post  master,  as  well  as  that 
his  receipt  should  be  sent  to  the  publication  of- 
fice. When  the  sumcis  even  dollars,  it  is  gene- 
rally  best  to  inclose  bank  notes  for  payment. 
If  receipts  are  not  returned  in  due  time,  it  is 
important  that  information  of  the  remittance 
should  be  speedily  given,  to  facilitate  inquiries 
at  the  post  office. 

WEST-TOWN  SCHOOL. 

A  Teacher  in  the  Classical  Department,  and 
one  in  the  Arithmetical,  are  wanted  in  the 
Boys'  School  at  West-town.  Application  may 
be  made  to  either  of  the  undersigned. 

Samuel  Bettle, 
Charles  Yarnall, 
Thomas  Evans. 
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INDEX. 


Agents,  list  of,  34, 

A  word  in  season,  47.  291. 

Astronomy,  recent  discoveries  in,  8G.  92.  102.  115. 
Atlantic,  loss  of  the,  95. 
Another  Grace  Darling,  122. 
Apple,  a  curious  one,  123. 

Agricultural  productions  of  the  United  States,  127. 

Artificial  fire-works  in  miniature,  135. 

A  stitch  in  time  saves  nine,  143. 

American  railroad  iron,  144. 

American  enterprise,  183.  235. 

Agriculturalists,  to.    It  is  cheaper  to  buy,  186. 

Amusements,  191. 

American  mocking-bird,  199. 

Apple  grower,  interesting  to  the,  202. 

Astounding  ignorance,  224. 

Australian  natives,  food  of  the,  231. 

Australian  statistics,  251. 

Adult  coloured  school,  269. 

Andes,  the  high  plains  of  the,  279. 

Asylum,  Friends',  annual  report,  277.  283. 

Avarice,  287  ;  the  folly  of,  349. 

Algiers,  323. 

A  word,  331. 

Arrival  extraordinary,  346. 

A  sensible  woman,  363. 

Ancient  Thebes,  370. 

Artificial  water  power — invention,  392. 

American  whalers,  394. 

Africa,  Central,  progress  of  discovery  in,  407. 

Brooks,  James,  the  Rajah  of  Sarawak,  3.  15.  36. 
Barnardiston,  Giles,  54. 
Benezet  and  the  Acadians,  63. 
Bees,  72. 

Boiling  well  of  Green  county,  Kentucky,  179. 

Bible  Association  of  Friends  in  America,  circular  of 

the,  180. 
Blind  boy,  the  little,  183. 
Boa  constrictor,  224. 
Basil,  240. 
Battle-field,  254. 
Bremen,  emigrants  from,  253. 
Books,  258. 

British  agriculture,  274.  281.  289.  297.  314.  322.  330. 
338. 

Bible  Association,  annual  report  of,  329. 

Biographical  sketches,  connected  with  the  history  of 
Friends  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey,  during 
the  revolutionary  war,  No.  1,  341,  No.  2,  348,  No. 
3,  356. 

Bogs  of  Ireland,  355. 

Burrough's,  Edward,  counsel  to  Friends,  358. 
Brown,  Isaac,  slave,  case  of,  315. 
Barrens  of  Kentucky — Cave  Mill,  374. 
Barrel  making,  375. 

Beaver,  range  of  the,  in  the  United  States,  375. 

Be  not  easily  offended,  388. 

Burning  Mexican's  houses,  388. 

Balloon  accident,  a  fearful,  391. 

Borers  of  apple  trees,  407. 

Burning  wells  of  Kanhavva,  412. 

Gallon,  William,  and  John  Christen,  2. 

Cheap  postage,  4. 

Christian  Indian,  22. 

Church  of  Philadelphia,  22. 

China  Silks,  32. 

Coloured  house  of  refuge,  43. 

Celery  and  asparagus,  44. 

Causes  of  failure  in  business,  51. 

Curious  incidents,  60. 

Clock  on  a  new  plan,  60. 

Curiosities,  80. 

Craft,  Samuel,  87. 

Cracked  stoves,  136. 

Cannon-ball,  &c,  velocity  of,  136. 

Care,  155. 

Capital  punishment,  home  office  mercy,  162;  a  scrap 

for  the  advocates  of,  199  ;  abolishing  of,  203.  210. 
China,  population  of,  176 ;  rural  do.  347. 


Consumption,  hints  on,  211. 
Coal  in  Illinois,  179. 

Communication,  accompanying  lines  by  Alaric  A. 

Watts,  268. 
Curious  facts,  323. 
Chalkley — extracts,  327. 

Cherokee  Indians,  their  contributions  for  the  Irish, 
327. 

Convention  of  free  negroes  of  Kentucky,  344. 
Cotton  manufacture  of  the  world,  351. 
Colporteurs,  army  of,  352. 

Chinese,  propensity  of,  for  rich  food — the  trepang, 

361 ;  proverbs,  240. 
California,  sufferings  of  emigrants  to,  361 ;  horses, 

363. 

Cotton  lands,  new,  362. 
Curious  fact,  363. 

Concerning  the  name  and  thing — text,  364. 
Commercial  marine  on  Lake  Erie,  232. 
Christ's  cross — our  own  cross,  236. 
Christ  honoured  in  sanctified  vessels,  238. 
Condor,  singular  trap  for,  239. 
Cash  and  credit,  243. 
Carbon  produced  by  the  breath,  247. 
Clerks  in  the  bank  of  England,  247. 
Coal  gas  and  camphine  superseded,  255, 
Cement  for  grafting,  255. 
Crusoe,  a  female,  257. 
Consistency  with  profession,  260. 
Capper,  Mary,  extracts  from  a  memoir  of,  372.  381. 
387. 

Cheap  Friends'  books,  375. 
Cotton  in  England,  376. 
Coal  mines  in  France,  384. 
Chameleons,  386. 

Can  the  Ethiopian  change  his  colour  ?  386. 
Consumption  of  wood  by  steamers,  387. 
Christian  love  and  fellowship,  389. 
Claridgc,  Richard,  to  Oliver  Sansom,  399. 
Cranberries,  400. 

Carbonic  acid  gas,  distribution  of,  411. 
Caxton,  William,  was  he  the  first  English  printer  ? 
411. 

Determine  to  be  useful,  27. 

Diligence,  119. 

Deaf  and  dumb,  the,  235. 

Death,  preparation  for,  255. 

Dublin  epistle,  326, 

Dutch,  cleanliness  of  the,  187. 

Dead  horse  in  Paris,  the  value  of,  346. 

Draining,  376. 

Don't  steal  that  fruit,  382. 

Drowning  pilot,  383. 

Dog  story,  384. 

Deplorable  ignorance  in  a  part  of  Kentucky,  392. 

Dymond's  essay  on  war,  407. 

Dangers  of  a  state  of  ease,  415. 

Davy,  Sir  H.,  on  religious  belief,  412. 

Deaths. — Stephen  Taber,  Oliver  Wilson,  5  ;  Albin  Gar- 
rett, Thomas  Redman,  Sr.,  16;  Elizabeth  Kennedy, 
Henry  Chase,  John  Paige,  Lydia  Folgcr,  Peace  B. 
Frye,  Samuel  Craft,  24  ;  Lydia  Healy,  56  ;  Ann  S. 
Hurd,  Rachel  Hoskins,  96;  Joseph  Haines,  101; 
James  Mulloy,  Thomas  Redman,  Jr.,  Catharine 
Thorne,  128;  Rebecca  Garrctson,  Samuel  Woody, 
Moses  Moore,  Mary  Spencer,  Jonathan  Shoema- 
ker, 1 44;  Thomas  Thompson,  Josiah  Albertson,  152 ; 
Mildred  Ratcliff,  152.  168;  George  Martin,  Hannah 
Jackson,  160;  Miriam  W.  Card,  Jesse  Holloway, 
Hannah  Wilson,  168;  Allen  Moshcr,  176;  Joseph 
Whitall,  184;  Mary  Stokes,  Elizabeth  French, 
192;  Ann  Moore,  200;  Hannah  Fawcctt,  Laban 
Paddock,  208  ;  Margaretta  Hayward,  Charles  Pig- 
eon, 216;  Rebecca  NVoolman,  Asahcl  Moore,  Sarah 
Jefferson,  Sydney  Temple,  Drucilla  Moore,  232  ; 
Peter  Tovvnscnd,  Priscilla  Barker,  John  Cox,  240 ; 
Darling  Conrow,  James  Patterson,  247  ;  Nicholas 
Battey,  John  Cozins,  248 ;  Judah  Thomas,  Anna  A. 
Wendell,  John  Lee,  256 ;  John  Bullock,  272  ;  Mary 
N.  Stroud,  280 ;  James  Jones,  Mercy  Chamberlain, 


Joseph  Penncll,  John  W.  Cooper,  301;  William 
Kirkwood,  Joshua  Stokes,  Ann  Seatlcrgood,  Jacob 
Valentine,  312;  Benjamin  Vail,  Aaron  K.  Owen, 
317;  Joab  Kemp,  Susannah  Kemp,  Simeon  East- 
lack,  320;  Hannah  Warrington,  William  Moore, 
Ann  Scholficld,  Elizabeth  D.  J.  Harjrrave,  328;  Re- 
becca Simmons,  336 ;  Sarah  D.  Mekeel,  Jane  L. 
Hartshorne,  Jacob  S.  Wain,  352 ;  Joshua  Mcader, 
James  Cresson  Valentine,  Benjamin  E.  Y'alenline, 
368;  Rebecca  M'Grew,  Clayton  Brown,  Abigail 
Haines,  Sarah  M.  Pugh,  376;  Elizabeth  R.  Lippin- 
cott,  384  ;  Abncr  Ileald,  Stephen  Loguc,  400;  George 
Martin,  John  Lynas  Smith,  Sarah  K.  Smith,  408; 
Rachel  Price,  Benjamin  II.  Middleton,  412;  Ann 
E.  Smith,  413. 

Encouragement  to  faithfulness,  7. 

Evils  of  England,  from  Durbin's  "Observations  in 

Europe,"  18.  27.  35.  42.  50.  58. 
Eldership,  the  giR  of,  31. 
Ellis,  Harrison  W.  98. 
Earthquake  in  Scotland,  135. 
Enthusiast,  an,  135. 
Excellent  rules,  151. 

Emigrants  of  Germany  to  the  United  States,  184. 

Emigration  to  western  Virginia,  192. 

Emigrants,  208. 

Early  tomatoes,  216. 

Education  in  Turkey,  253. 

Extraordinary  experiment,  253. 

Eastern  state  penitentiary,  265.  273. 

Example  to  Christians,  267. 

Exercise  in  the  discipline,  270. 

Earnest  appeal,  302. 

English  language,  the,  243. 

English  living  in  olden  time,  351. 

Emancipation,  351. 

Emancipated  slaves  of  Jamaica,  the,  261. 

Effects  of  negro  emancipation,  262. 

Ether,  the  danger  of,  384. 

Every  day  piety,  387. 

Earthquake,  391. 

Eggs,  novel  use  of,  395. 

Edmundson,  William,  extract  from,  406. 

Elephants,  ploughing  with,  415. 

Eat  light  suppers,  412. 

Extracts,  16.  19.  23,  24.  26.  44.  51.  127.  191.  258. 
264.  282.  285.  288.  298.  335.  328.  336.  355.  357. 
360.  363.  386. 

Editorial. — Address  to  the  readers  of  "The  Friend'' 
on  the  commencement  of  the  twentieth  volume,  4  ; 
reference  to  the  narrative  of  the  wreck  of  the  New 
York;  Ohio  Yearly  Meeting,  16  ;  notices  of  publi- 
cation, 16.  24;  the  war  spirit,  32;  Indiana  Yearly 
Meeting;  communication,  40;  rcmarjss  on  an  edito- 
rial article  in  the  "London  Friend,"  44;  Ohio 
Yearly  Meeting's  epistle  to  Friends  of  London 
Yearly  Meeting;  decision  of  Judge  Edmunds  in  a 
slave  case,  45;  schools  for  coloured  children,  56; 
arrival  of  Benjamin  Secbohm  and  Robert  Lindsay, 
letter  of  Anthony  Benezet,  60;  Indiana  Yearly 
Meeting,  72;  correspondence  from  the  London 
Friend  drawn  forth  by  the  editorial  on  Barclay's 
Apology,  with  remarks,  76;  Friends'  boarding- 
schools;  North  Carolina  Yearly  Meeting:  letter  to 
the  editor  on  the  proposed  revision  of  Barclay's 
Apology,  112;  facts,  communication,  remarks,  etc., 
relative  to  the  distress  in  Ireland,  112.  120.128. 
152.  160.  168.  176.  184.  192.  200.  216.  220.  832. 
264.  293;  the  soup-house,  120;  immigration  to 
Virginia  from  New  Jersey ;  the  bible  in  France ; 
Friends'  library,  136;  biography  of  Thomas  Fell, 
144;  Chambers's  information  for  the  people,  152; 
the  memorial  of  Friends  to  Congress  against  the 
war,  160  ;  the  house  of  industry,  192;  on  the  report 
of  the  committee  on  the  abolition  of  capital  punish- 
ment in  the  legislature  of  New  Jerscj-,  208  ;  report 
of  the  Tract  Association  ;  act  to  prevent  kidnapping, 
220 ;  battle  of  Bucna  Vista,  232  ;  Dymond  on  War, 
232.  248.  312  ^our  Yearly  Meeting,  248.  256;  num. 
ber  of  steamers  belonging  to  the  port  of  Fhiladel- 
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phia,  296;  New  York  Yearly  Meeting;  West-town 
school ;  letter  from  an  aged  Friend,  304  ;  reply  to  a 
proposal  to  make  "The  Friend"  a  family  newspa- 
per; the  Indians,  312;  New  York  Yearly  Meeting, 
320 ;  Dublin  Yearly  Meeting,  328.  336 ;  remarks  on 
a  revolting  murder  by  a  slave,  328 ;  the  crops  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  &c,  344. 360  ;  our  tracts ; 
First-day  excursions,  352 ;  "  The  Examiner"  of 
Louisville,  368 ;  velocity  of  the  electrical  current, 
376 ;  notices  to  correspondents,  384 ;  neglect  of 
school  attendance  in  Maine ;  evils  resulting  from 
the  idleness  of  children,  332  ;  summer  recreation  at 
watering  places,  &c,  400 ;  President  Polk  and  the 
war,  408 ;  on  the  close  of  the  volume  ;  Association 
for  Coloured  Orphans  ;  horrors  of  war,  death  of  Po- 
niatowski,  413. 

Fearful  delusion,  3. 

Fortitude  and  singular  preservation,  32. 
Fruit  Culturist,  extracts  from,  64. 
Fragrant  odour  for  sick  rooms,  72. 
Fearlessness  of  Christian  women,  101. 
Faith,  101. 

Female  adroitness  applied  to  a  merciful  end,  117. 
Fisher's  island,  118. 

Fitzgerald's  patent  thrashing  machine,  134. 
Fell,  Thomas,  141.  149. 

Friends'  boarding-school  at  Germantown,  231. 

Footsteps  on  frosty  grass,  effects  of,  247. 

Female  authors,  great  library  of,  267. 

Fonelon,  272.  368. 

Faint,  yet  pursuing,  301. 

First-day  morning  worshippers,  302. 

Fothergill — extract,  304. 

Fatal  issue  of  a  practical  joke,  339. 

Forest  trees,  362. 

Fox,  George,  death  of,  342 ;  Marsh's  life  of,  372.  380. 
"For  the  last  time,"  376. 

Grahame's  Colonial  History,  continued  from  page  410, 
vol.  xix.— 1.  9.  17.  25.  34.  41.  49.  57.  65.  73.  81.  89. 
97.  105. 113. 121.  128.  137.  145.  153.  161.  169.  177. 
185. 193.  201.  209.  217. 225.  233.  241.  247. 

Grave,  a  novel  one,  72. 

Good  domestics,  111. 

Giddings,  J.,  speech  of,  relating  to  the  Mexican  war, 
146. 

Greedy  snake,  231. 

Gospel  ministry,  235. 

Gas  destructive  to  trees,  251. 

Great  curiosity,  255. 

Good  news  from  a  far  country,  267. 

Grinding  at  the  mill,  293. 

Great  fact,  348. 

Great  calamities,  266. 

Georgian  hail-storm,  367. 

Grubb,  Sarah,  to  Mary  Capper,  365.  372.  381. 

Galvanized  iron,  386. 

Grafting  every  month  in  the  year,  387. 

Glass,  manufacture  of,  392. 

(Jay,  Claude,  journey  of,  405, 

Heat  in  Switzerland,  4, 
Horned  snake,  64. 
Honey  dew,  75. 
Haverford  school,  104.  400. 
Hogs  and  manure,  115. 
Hoag,  Joseph — obituary,  118. 
Holy  Scriptures,  the,  108. 
Haarlem  lake,  127. 
Heckewcldcr,  John,  133.  138. 
How  to  prolong  life,  139. 
Horrors  of  Monterey,  144. 
Hearing  with  the  eye,  155. 
Horrors  of  war,  173. 
Humanity  of  Louis  Phillippe,  335. 
Holy  thoughts,  247. 
Hot  and  cold  blast  iron,  280, 
Hindoo  genius,  303. 
Harvests — famine,  311, 
Heavenly  bread,  333. 
Hydrophobia,  351. 
Heathen  world,  the,  352. 
Harvests  abroad,  391. 
Human  hair,  length  of,  407. 

Inspiration  versus  fallibility,  7. 
Insect  destroyers,  15. 
Ingenious  test,  40. 


Incidents  of  the  great  storm,  44. 
Infidel's  death-bed,  60. 
Indiana  Yearly  Meeting,  70. 
Injustice  of  a  so-called  justice,  72. 
Iowa,  151. 

Indian  chief,  death  of  an,  157. 

Ireland,  distress  in,  109  ;  circular  relating  to  the  fam- 
ine in,  119  ;  sufferings  of  the  poor  in,  158;  address 
to  Friends  in  North  America  from  the  committee 
of  the  Society  of  Friends  in  London,  appointed  on 
the  subject  of  the  distress  in,  164;  distress  in,  174. 
258.  288 ;  receipts  of  the  Central  Relief  Committee 
for,  294 ;  meeting  of  Friends  on  the  consideration 
of  the  distress  in,  331. 

Instruction  of  Poor  Children,  report  of  Association  for 
the,  126. 

Iron  pots,  how  to  mend  them,  136. 

Intemperance,  144. 

Irish  servant  girl,  200. 

Indian,  lectures  by  an,  208. 

"  Is  it  not  in  me,"  21 1. 

Indian  corn,  232. 

India-rubber  tree,  247. 

Immediate  revelation,  244.  262.  278.  293. 

Illumination,  the  proposed,  254. 

Immigrants  and  ship  fever,  258. 

Idiots  in  Massachusetts,  266. 

Interesting  discoveries,  303. 

Idiots,  education  of,  at  the  Bicetre,  307. 

Indian  committee,  report  of,  3 1 0. 

Iron,  grand  improvement  in  the  manufacture  of,  339. 

Indian  scalping-knife  imbedded  in  a  tree,  344. 

Ice-cream  makers,  caution  to,  344. 

Isthmus  of  Darien,  a  trip  across,  367.  369. 

Indian  treaty,  383. 

Iron  carriage-wheels,  386. 

Improvement  convention  in  East  Tennessee,  386. 
Insanity,  one  cause  of,  392. 

Jaffray,  Alexander,  23. 

Jericho,  Jordan,  Bethany,  the  Dead  Sea,  166.  171. 
Jean,  Paul — extract,  208. 
Journey  to  Upper  Canada  in  1797,  318.  325. 
Jones,  Ann,  70. 

Kangaroo,  the,  75. 
Kentucky,  163. 

Kidnapping,  act  to  prevent,  218. 

Look  upward,  8. 
Levity,  23. 

Lloyd,  Thomas,  letter  of,  103. 
Leaves,  the  practical  use  of,  107. 
Locust,  111. 

Lamb,  Joseph,  testimony  concerning,  120. 
Libraries  in  France,  127. 
Light  in  the  South,  128. 
Loadstone  on  Lake  Superior,  144. 
Lake  Superior,  1.51. 
Lightning,  supposed  effect  of,  163. 
Law  respecting  the  prisoners  in  the  eastern  peniten- 
tiary, 208. 
Longevity  in  New  Jersey,  220. 
Lowell,  231. 
Locusts  in  Africa,  234. 
Light  of  the  moon,  247. 
License  laws,  275. 
Laura  Bridgman,  295. 
"  Lo  !  the  poor  Indian,"  303. 
London  Yearly  Meeting,  318. 
Lancaster,  L.,  to  S.  Fothergill,  334. 
Livingstone,  Patrick,  life  of,  335  ;  address,  359. 
Letter  from  a  young  woman,  349. 
London  epistle,  353. 
Long  Island,  resources  of,  383. 

Meetings  in  Philadelphia,  21. 
Marriage,  a  treatise  concerning,  66.  74. 
Mirage,  102. 

Mounds,  and  relics  of  the  ancient  natives  in  America, 

114. 
Milton,  131. 

Methodism  in  18th  century  contrasted  with  Method- 
ism in  the  19th,  143. 

Memorial  of  Friends  to  Congress,  against  the  war 
with  Mexico,  158. 

Mormons,  187. 

Majolier,  Loui3  Antoine,  190.  197. 
Music,  and  its  influences,  194. 


Martyrs,  the,  198.  205. 

Modern  English  hero  worship,  207. 

Much  speaking,  212. 

Milking  clean,  215. 

Mathew  and  the  famine,  224. 

Madagascar,  news  from,  331. 

Magnetic  attractions  of  mud,  231. 

Military  cooking,  239. 

Military  glory,  253. 

Mildew,  to  take  out  of  linen,  255. 

Masters  and  apprentices,  267. 

Ministry,  271  ;  the  true,  294. 

Martin,  Sarah,  the  life  of,  299.  305. 

Mount  Lebanon,  310. 

Monthly  roses,  347. 

Making  a  woman  of  an  Indian  brave,  337. 
Mummy  script  from  Egypt,  355. 
Marriage  customs  in  Sweden,  360. 
Monasteries,  the  decline  of,  352. 
Mammoth  cave,  the,  389.  397.  404,  414. 
Mexican  pyramid,  412. 

More,  Hannah,  on  the  qualities  of  a  wife,  415. 

Marriages. — Pelatiah  Gove  to  Phebe  L.  Taber,  Ben- 
jamin J.  'labor  to  Phebe  Jane  Meader,  5;  Nathan 
Hall  to  Deborah  B.  Smith,  32  ;  Aaron  Mekeel  to 
Rebecca  Heazlit,  David  Comfort  to  Sarah  Ann  Ba- 
con, 45  ;  Scth  Warrington  to  Martha  N.  Jenkins, 
56  ;  George  M'Cluen  to  Mary  Ann  Smedley,  61  ; 
Pearson  Embree  to  Hannah  Walter,  Benjamin  Buf- 
fum  to  Ellen  King,  77  ;  Dr.  Charles  B.  Cates  to 
Margaret  B.  Barker,  104;  John  M.  Sharpless  to 
Eliza  H.  Jenkinson,  Thomas  Lamborn  to  Mary 
Hayes,  120;  Solomon  Homey  to  Deborah  D.  Ro- 
berts, Chalkley  J.  Wills  to  Ann  Deacon,  152  ;  James 
R.  Boss  to  Alice  Knowles,  192  ;  John  S.  Stokes  to 
Rebecca  Jones,  George  M.  Haverstick  to  Alice  Com- 
fort, Nicholas  Newlin  to  Mary  Ann  Webb,  208  ; 
Samuel  Williams  to  Sarah  W.  Stockton,  221  ;  Sam- 
uel French  to  Mary  J.  Parry,  248;  David  Marshall 
to  Zelinda  Binford,  264  ;  Isaac  C.  Evans  to  Ann 
Evans,  272 ;  James  R.  Greeves  to  Elizabeth  Levis, 
280  ;  Philip  P.  Dunn  to  Sarah  E.  Decou,  296 ;  Ab- 
ner  B.  Lamb  to  Jemima  Pickett,  Joseph  Kemp  to 
Phebe  Pickett,  320.  360  ;  Robert  W.  Richardson  to 
.  Elizabeth  R.  Hulme,  320  ;  Samuel  Ellis  Decou  to 
Sarah  Branson,  William  S.  Thompson  to  Rebecca 
Paxson,  328  ;  Mark  Jenness  to  Mary  H.  Wilson,  I 
336 ;  Richard  Wetherill  to  Ann  Magill,  344  ;  Asa 
A.  Sutton  to  Sarah  A.  Titus,  360 ;  Eli  Stubbs  to 
Keziah  S.  Jones,  413. 

Novel  enterprise,  3. 

New  Polar  expedition,  123. 

New  Jersey  State  Lunatic  Asylum,  159. 

Newfoundland  dog,  187. 

Nantucket,  report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Distribution 

of  the  Relief  Fund,  206. 
Novel  stag  chase,  232. 
Needful  economy,  235. 
Natural  clothing,  243. 
Nineveh,  246. 

Necessity  for  faithfulness,  278. 

Negroes  of  Antigua,  their  contribution  for  the  relief  of 

the  Irish,  323. 
Neal,  Samuel — extracts,  341.  343. 
New  fuel,  257. 

Natural  sanitary  agencies,  370.  377. 
Nile,  a  boat  on  the,  371. 

Ocean,  the,  136. 
Ocean  nearness,  163. 
One  drop  at  a  lime,  183. 

Oaths,  interesting  case  of  refusal  to  take  an  oaih,  and 

consequent  imprisonment,  347. 
Oswego  flour  trade,  350. 
Ostrich,  strides  of  an,  239. 
"  Of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven,"  255. 
Oil  of  stones,  415. 

Persecution,  23. 
Planet,  the  new,  44. 
Precious  books,  32. 
Profanity,  increase  of,  53. 
Pernicious  literature,  59. 
Polish  honey,  72. 
Piety,  a  test  of,  115. 
Pocket-knife  making,  165. 
Pyramids  of  Egypt,  179. 
Pennsylvania  coal  trade,  183. 
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Phrenology  applicable  to  the  horse,  183. 

Parents  and  teachers,  a  thought  for,  189. 

Paupers  in  Liverpool,  208. 

Peaceable  government  of  Christ,  214. 

Paper,  manufacture  of,  220. 

Pride  and  humility,  247. 

Pelican,  singular  instinct  of  one,  255. 

Paulicians,  the,  258. 

Potato  disease,  267.  355. 

Productions  of  the  United  States,  327. 

Philip  de  Mornay,  335. 

Pearson,  J. — extract,  335. 

Payson,  Edward,  342. 

Public  health,  345. 

Poverty  in  Paris,  350. 

Puseyism,  351. 

Pacific  negro  community  at  the  Island  of  Annabon, 
355. 

Pike,  extract,  358. 

Potatoes,  time  of  planting,  363. 

Peace,  376. 

Power  of  the  press,  391. 
Primitive  Qnakerism,  3f6. 
Pride,  the  danger  of,  398. 
Putting  out  the  aurora,  402. 

Poetry. — Original. — Indian  emigration  chaunt,  4  ;  to 
my  step-son,  12;  light  within,  20;  for  my  step-son; 
pray  one  for  another,  28  ;  the  thunder  shower,  36  ; 
sonnet,  48;  "I  have  told  you  the  truth  before,"  56; 
a  lullaby,  56  ;  to  an  infant,  68  ;  my  sister's  child, 
80  ;  for  the  afflicted,  84;  my  departed  sister,  100; 
the  different  voices  or  the  perplexed  editor,  124  ;  the 
idiot,  160  ;  for  the  wretched  ;  come  as  thou  art,  172  ; 
the  traveller,  196;  "  thy  will  be  done;"  a  penitential 
hymn,  304 ;  aspiration,  308  ;  sonnet,  317.  340  ;  sum- 
mer evening — fire-flies,  364  ;  Lemon-Hill  in  autumn, 
407;  Lemon-Hill  in  early  summer,  416;  only  be- 
lieve, 416. 

Selected. — Thy  mother,  28 ;  the  wonders  of  the  lane, 
68;  Hagar  in  the  desert,  92;  Christ's  humiliation, 
116  ;  father  is  coming  ;  to  the  dove,  132  ;  Babylon, 
140;  the  sword,  148;  the  martyr  of  Monterey,  180; 
come  forth,  by  Elizabeth  Thurston  Grey,  12  years 
of  age,  188;  twilight  musings  ;  clouds.  208;  a  busy 
child  went  forth  to  play ;  the  battle-field,  212  ;  to  the 
domestic  needle,  215  ;  let's  make  it  up,  220  ;  moon- 
light on  the  sea,  239  ;  the  battle  of  Blenheim,  244  ; 
lines  addressed  to  a  child,  252;  be  kind  to  each 
other  ;  the  drunkard's  grave,  264  ;  the  Irish  famine, 
268  ;  the  angel  of  patience  ;  forgive  and  forget,  276  ; 
to  my  sister ;  effects  of  grace,  284 ;  true  greatness, 
288  ;  deafness,  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  296  ;  be  kind, 
324  ;  the  youngling  of  the  flock,'332  ;  the  river,  340  ; 
a  remonstrance,  349  ;  the  labouring  man,  357  ;  spare 
the  insect ;  little  children,  384 ;  my  departed  wife, 
388  ;  there's  something  good  in  every  heart,  400  ; 
Inscription  over  a  spring,  400  ;  let's  sit  down  and 
talk  together,  405. 

Quaker's  oath,  375. 

Railways,  4  ;  in  the  United  States,  207. 
Rats,  to  drive  away,  136. 

Railway  bridge  and  viaduct,  an  extensive  one,  151. 
Rum,  146. 

Relics  of  the  past,  No.  51, 167. 
Rich  beggars,  207. 
Ripe  bread,  246. 

Rushes  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Titicaca,  247. 
Randolph,  John,  on  slavery,  254. 
Rules  for  governing  children,  255. 
Russell,  Lord  John,  255. 
Restoration  of  harmony,  286. 
Remarkable  deliverance,  295. 
Railroad  iron,  344. 
Ratcliff,  Harrison,  350. 


Railway  accidents,  350. 
Remarkable  reanimation,  360. 
Railroads,  causes  of  accidents  on,  375. 
Route  around  the  lakes,  376. 
Remarkable  escape,  384. 
Rats  of  the  Chatclet,  390. 
Resuscitation  of  the  drowned,  391. 
Running  in  debt,  391. 

Russia,  numbers  of  the  religious  professions  in,  412. 

Society  of  Friends  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey, 
continued  from  page  413,  vol.  xix. — 6.  13. 20.  28.  37. 
46. 52.  62.  69. 78.  84. 93. 1 00. 204.  212.  222. 228. 236. 
245. 252.  261.  268.  276.  284. 292. 301.  309.  324.  352. 

Starching,  a  convenient  method  of,  16. 

Strickland,  John,  the  life  of,  22. 

Slavery,  30 ;  in  Virginia,  187  ;  tracts,  350. 

Scriptures,  the,  32. 

Solar  system,  new  views  of  the,  40. 

Schools  for  coloured  children,  55. 

Strong  women,  72. 

Smith,  Rosanna,  an  aged  coloured  woman,  80. 
Slave  case,  82  ;  trade,  90  ;  slave  and  free  labour,  303  ; 

trade,  383. 
Self  sacrifice,  99. 

Smith,  Sydney,  to  Queen  Victoria  on  war,  103. 
Sailor  boy,  a  benevolent,  107. 
Soap  as  a  manure,  115. 
Snow  storm,  116. 

Sound  views  beautifully  illustrated,  119. 

Sedentary  and  active  life,  135. 

Strawberry,  culture  of  the,  135. 

Spirit  license,  139. 

Something  strange,  143. 

Sad  mistake,  144. 

Shameful  prodigality,  147. 

Shelter,  The,  Eleventh  Annual  Report,  150. 

"  Send  the  free  negroes  to  the  free  states  "  163. 

Sahara,  and  its  tribes,  178. 

Singular  phenomenon,  179. 

Sandwich  Islander,  180. 

Serpentine  charms,  191. 

Seed  potatoes,  200. 

Sword-fish,  the,  215. 

Shipments  of  bread  stuffs  for  England,  219. 

Speech  of  senator  Corwin,  223.  226. 

Spreading  religious  books,  230. 

Snow-storm  with  thunder  and  lightning,  235. 

Socrates,  240. 

Solar  heat,  243. 

Sympathising  letter,  263. 

Stucca  whitewash,  267. 

Savery,  William,  letter  from,  272. 

Spanish  muleteers,  280. 

Sharks,  313,  321. 

Skipping  rope,  the,  319. 

Steam  vessels,  progress  of,  319. 

Salvation  by  Christ's  sufferings,  334. 

Subterranean  rivers,  335. 

Smoking,  the  consequences  of,  352. 

Scotch  snow-storm,  353. 

Storm  on  the  Polar  Sea,  360. 

Statesmen, — an  order  of  men  in  the  vales  of  Cumber- 
land, 362. 
Sigismund,  emperor  of  Germany,  368. 
Shark  fishing,  374. 
Seed  wheat,  preparation  of,  375. 
Slaves,  regulation  of,  376. 
Smyrna,  interesting  news  from,  383. 
Schomburgk's  expedition,  385.  393.  401.  409. 
Self  ownership,  395. 
Sand-hillers,  the,  410. 
Sensation  at  great  heights,  415. 

Thrilling  narrative,  10 
The  word  of  God,  32. 


Theatre,  the  gateway  to  ruin,  39. 

The  broad  and  narrow  way,  60. 

Toothache,  cure  of,  67. 

The  great  lust,  135. 

The  right  sort  of  stuff,  143. 

Townsend,  Deborah,  epistle  from,  157. 

The  "  peculiar  institution,"  182. 

True  greatness,  182. 

The  safe  habitation,  214. 

Trials  of  a  family  of  redbreasts,  215. 

Tract  Association,  annual  report  of,  219. 

The  new  comet,  224. 

Things  to  be  remembered,  247. 

The  fair  side,  258. 

The  school  of  Christ,  258. 

Thoughts  for  the  times,  260. 

The  little  foxes,  261. 

The  lost  history  of  the  world,  286.  290.  298. 
The  Watchman,  No.  42,  309. 
The  law  of  gradual  development,  333. 
The  truth  will  work  through,  357. 
Touching  memorial  of  affection,  359. 
Type-setting  by  machinery,  175. 
Telescope,  the  great  one,  at  Cambridge,  379. 
Type-cutters,  392. 

The  bane  of  the  town,  the  boon  of  the  country,  395. 
Truth,  399. 

Truth  and  honesty,  403. 
The  three  paths,  407. 
The  Turk,  415. 

Times  of  Queen  Anne  and  1st  and  2nd  George,  416. 
The  wrong  man  hung,  412. 

Unwatchful  churches  liable  to  decay,  12. 
Useful  hints  to  farmers,  131. 
Underwriting,  process  of,  246. 

Vegetable  curiosity,  20. 
Volunteers,  a  present  to  the,  117. 
Valuable  invention — new  life  boat,  123. 
Visiting  the  poor,  143. 
Volcanic  eruption,  339. 
Virtue  embodied,  412. 

Whitehead,  J. — extract,  2. 
Worship,  19. 
Warrant  of  the  word,  27. 
West-town  school,  29. 

Whitehead,  J.,  his  testimony,  38.  48. 54.  68.  79.  86.  95. 

Wilson,  Rowland,  his  letter  to  John  Row,  39. 

War,  the  seven  years',  51  ;  a  few  words  about  the,  71 ; 

the  horrors  of,  80.  173  ;  Mexican,  146  ;  memorial  of 

Friends  to  Congress  against,  158;  the  war,  179; 

with  Mexico,  220;  the  wages  of,  315  ;  expense  of", 

387.  389. 
Write  it  in  gold,  60. 
Words,  80. 
Works,  92. 
Wilson,  George,  99. 
Wonderful  change,  127. 
Wire  fences,  131. 
Wheat,  159. 

Watch  well  thy  steps  and  ways,  1 72. 

Waverly  novels,  213. 

Woolman— extract,  246.  258.  327. 

Water  raised  by  waves  through  valved  tubes,  247. 

West-town  school  report,  302. 

White  Indians,  343. 

Will,  a  curious,  382. 

Waste  of  human  life;  expense  of  war,  387. 
Wai  ts,  to  cure,  3S7. 
Wealth  and  poverty,  411. 

Yams,  151. 

Zoological  imports,  87. 
Zoology,  stray  notes  on,  377. 
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Graliame's  Colonial  History. 

(Continued  from  page  4)0,  vol.  xix.) 
HIS  PORTRAITURE  OF  QUAKERISM. 

Perhaps,  before  diving  into  the  depths  of  Pu- 
ritan authority,  we  had  better  consider  a  little 
longer  the  result  of  Grahame's  operations.  It 
cannot  be  denied  that  he  got  hold  of  some 
things,  said  to  be  the  handiwork  of  Quakers, 
which  certainly,  if  theirs,  afforded  indications 
of  so  tumultuous  a  temper  that  we  might  ex- 
cuse any  community  from  being  somewhat 
alarmed  at  its  manifestations. 

"  Among  other  singularities,  the  Quakers 
exemplified  and  inculcated  the  forbearance  of 
even  the  slightest  demonstration  of  respect  to 
courts  and  magistrates  j  they  declared  that  go- 
vernors, judges,  lawyers,  and  constables  were 
trees  that  cumbered  the  ground,  and  presently 
must  be  cut  down,  in  order  that  the  true  light 
might  have  leave  to  shine  and  space  to  rule 
alone;  and  they  freely  indulged  every  sally  of 
distempered  fancy  which  they  could  connect, 
however  absurdly,  with  the  language  of  the 
Bible."  ° 

"  ft  has  been  asserted  by  some  of  the  modern 
apologists  of  the  Quakers,  that  these  frantic 
excesses,  which  excited  so  much  indignation 
and  produced  such  tragical  consequences,  were 
committed,  not  by  genuine  Quakers,  but  by 
the  Ranters,  or  wild  separatists  from  the  Qua- 
ker body.  Of  these  ranters,  indeed,  a  very 
large  proportion  certainly  betook  themselves  to 
America;  attracted  chiefly  by  the  glory  of  en- 
during persecution, — but  in  some  instances, 
perhaps,  by  the  hope  of  attaining  among  their 
brethren  in  that  country  a  distinction"  from 
which  they  were  excluded  in  England  by  the 
established  pre-eminence  of  George  Fox.  It  is 
certain,  however,  that  the  persons  whose  con- 
duct we  have  particularized  assumed  the  name 
of  Quakers,  and  traced  all  their  absurdities  to 
the  peculiar  Quaker  principle  of  searching  their 
own  bosoms  for  sensible  admonitions  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  independent  of  the  scriptural  reve- 
lation of  divine  will." 

So,  in  modern  times,  travellers  have  found 
in  Abyssinia,  a  people  who  call  themselves 
Christians,  and  who,  moreover,  are  styled 
Christians  by  professors  of  Christianity  in  Eu- 
rope.   Yet  they  are  involved  in  gross  igno- 


rance and  revolting  superstition.  "  Such  is 
Christianity,"  say,  with  abhorrence,  the  sur- 
rounding Mahometans.  "  Nay,"  some  one 
objects,  "  they  are  no  true  Christians — their 
faith  and  ritual  are,  in  some  respects,  quite  un- 
christian." "  But,"  replies  the  Mahometan,  "  it 
is  certain  they  assumo  the  name  of  |  'hristians, 
'■*md  trace  all  their  absurdities  to  Christianity.*" 
What  could  Grahame  answer  to  such  an  argu- 
ment as  this  ? 

But  he  has  unwittingly  furnished  his  readers 
with  the  true  explanation  of  many  of  his  asser- 
tions respecting  the  Quakers.  The  Society  of 
Friends  has  at  no  time  been  averse  to  civil 
government,  and  during  the  various  revolutions 
in  the  government  of  the  countries  in  which  it 
has  existed,  never  participated  in  any  attempt 
co  disturb  the  established  authorities,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  always  held  itself  religiously 
bound  to  submit  to  the  civil  powers  placed  over 
them — as  they  believed — by  divine  appoint- 
ment, save  only  in  matters  of  conscience  :  and 
in  these  it  submitted,  according  to  Grahame's 
own  admission,  to  the  penalties  inflicted,  with 
exemplary  patience.  And  with  regard  to  reve- 
lation, Friends  have  always  believed,  that  truth 
could  never  be  contradictory,  that  the  revela- 
tion of  the  Divine  will  made  known  to  mankind, 
through  the  medium  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  is 
true,  and  that  whatever  private  revelation  any 
may  pretend  to,  contrary  to  the  scriptures,  is 
to  be  accounted  a  delusion  of  the  devil. 

If  Grahame  had  taken  the  trouble  to  inves- 
tigate the  subject,  he  would  have  found  evi- 
dence enough  of  this. 

How  strangely  does  he  entangle  himself 
with  his  irreconcileable  assertions,  that  the  first 
Quakers  were  a  frantic  set  of  fanatics,  and  yet 
separatists  from  the  Quakers,  who  fled  from 
England,  to  escape  the  pre-eminence  of  George 
Fox  !  Were  the  separatists  then  prior  to  the 
body  ?  Surely  he  does  not  mean  to  give  his 
sanction  to  Cotton  Mather's  declaration,  that 
Quakerism  arose  some  years  before  the  minis- 
try of  Fox  !  Cotton  denounces  the  "  Foxian 
Quakerism"  as  "  thegrossest  collection  of  blas- 
phemies and  confusions  that  ever  was  heard 
of,"  and  would  have  his  readers  informed  that 
it.  rose  before  its  founder.  A  very  wonderful 
phenomenon  certainly  ! 

But  upon  this  head  let  us  hear  farther  this 
man,  who  wrote,  says  Grahame,  like  another 
Plutarch. 

"  I  know  not  whether  the  sect  which  hath 
appeared  in  our  days  under  the  name  of  Qua- 
kers, be  not  upon  many  accounts  the  worst  of 
hcrcticks ;  for  in  Quakerism,  which  has  been 
called  by  some  the  sink  of  all  heresies,  we  see 
the  vomit  cast  out  in  by-past  ages,  by  whole 
kennels  of  seducers,  licked  up  again  for  a  new 
digestion,  and  once  more  exposed  for  the  poy- 
soning  of  mankind  ;  *  *  *  *  but  this  1  know, 


that  they  have  been  the  most  venemous  of  all 
to  the  churches  of  America.  The  beginning 
of  this  upstart  sect  has  been  declared,  by  one 
who  was  a  pillar  of  it,  in  a  pamphlet  written  in 
the  year  1659,  where  this  passage  occurs;  '  It 
is  now  about  seven  years  since  the  Lord  raised 
us  up  :'  and  the  north  of  England  was  reckon- 
ed the  place  of  its  nativity.  Nevertheless  I 
can  tell  the  world,  that  the  first  Quakers  that 
ever  were  in  the  world,  were  certain  fanaticks 
here  in  our  town  of  Salem,  who  held  forth  al- 
most all  the  fancies  and  whimsies  which  a  few 
years  after  were  broached  by  them  that  were 
so  called  in  England,  with  whom  yet  none  of 
ours  had  the  least  communication." 

"  Our  Salem  Quakers  indeed  of  themselves 
died  childless,  but  the  number  of  those  in  Eng- 
land increasing,  they  did  in  the  year  1657, 
find  a  way  into  New  England ;  whereby  they 
first  infested  Plimouth  colony,  and  were  for  a 
while  most  unhappily  successful  in  seducing 
the  people,  not  only  to  attend  under  the  mystic 
dispensation  of  the  Light  within,  as  having  the 
whole  of  religion  contained  therein,  but  also  to 
oppose  the  good  order  both  civil  and  sacred, 
erected  in  the  colony." 

"Although  Quakerism  has  been,  by  a  new 
turn,  that  such  ingenious  men  as  Mr.  Penn 
have  given  to  it,  become  quite  a  new  thing ; 
yet  the  old  Foxian  Quakerism,  which  then 
visited  New  England,  was  the  grossest  collec- 
tion of  blasphemies  and  confusions  that  ever 
was  heard  of." 

It  may  be  remarked,  (in  reply  to  the  asser- 
tion, repeated  by  Grahame,  that  it  was  Wm. 
Penn  who  drew  the  Society  from  Foxian  anar- 
chy into  something  like  decency  and  regular 
government,)  that  ten  years  before  the  conver- 
sion of  Penn  to  Quakerism,  George  Fox  was 
engaged  in  that  work, — that  it  was  he  who 
was  mainly  instrumental  in  completing  it,  and 
that  meetings  for  discipline  were  established  at 
the  time  of  Wm.  Pcnn's  conversion. 

Cotton  Mather  it  has  been  slated  was  one  of 
Grahame's  select  authorities.  A  writer  who 
wrote  so  much  at  random  as  to  make  contra- 
dictory assertions  concerning  the  family  of  his 
own  mother,  we  should  not  expect  to  be  very 
accurate  in  his  averments  about  a  people  with 
whom  he  had  little,  intercourse,  and  towards 
whose  good  qualities  he  was  blinded  by  a  thick 
cloud  of  bigotry  and  prejudice.  Nevertheless, 
amid  a  mass- of  mis-statements,  he  has  report- 
ed a  few  things*  confirmed  by  adequate  evi- 
dence, which  do  not  consist  with  our  ideas  of 
propriety  at  this  day.  They  arc  few  in  num- 
l>er,  not  exceeding  two,  or  perhaps  three. 
They  were  acts  performed  by  individuals  under 
what  they  took  to- be  a  divine  requisition  ;  and 
it  nowhere  appears  that  they  had  the  sanction 
of  the  body.  Indeed,  the  natural  inference  of 
a  generous  mind  would  be,  from  the  obscurities 
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of  the  parties,  their  fewness,  and  the  non-re- 
currence of  the  acts  in  question,  not  only  that 
the  Society  had  no  inclination  to  encourage 
them,  but  that  it  discouraged  them.  As  much 
cannot  be  truly  affirmed  of  the  community 
which  is  represented  to  have  been  so  violently 
shocked  by  them.  That  representation  is  not 
in  accordance  with  the  disreputable  fact,  that 
the  public  officers  of  that  day  and  of  that  com- 
munity, instigated  by  grave  and  professedly 
ieligious  magistrates,  repeatedly  subjected  fe- 
males to  shameful  exposure  in  the  face  of  the 
rude  multitude. 

But  with  regard  to  the  tale  of  Faubord  of 
Grindleton,  we  may  pretty  safely  class  that 
with  a  curious  assortment  of  such  matters,  a 
few  of  which  will  presently  be  picked  from 
Mather's  pages,  for  the  edification  of  the 
reader. 

Meantime  let  us  proceed  with  Grahame's 
portraiture  of  Quakerism. 

"  Exasperated  by  the  repetition  of  these  enor- 
mities, and  the  extent  to  which  the  contagion 
of  their  radical  principle  was  spreading  in  the 
colony,  the  magistrates  of  Massachusetts,  in 
the  close  of  this  year  [1658],  introduced  into 
the  assembly  a  law,  denouncing  the  punish- 
ment of  death  upon  all  Quakers  returning  from 
banishment.  This  legislative  proposition  was 
opposed  by  a  considerable  party  of  the  colo- 
nists ;  and  various  individuals,  who  would  have 
hazarded  their  own  lives  to  extirpate  the  here- 
sy of  the  Quakers,  solemnly  protested  against 
the  cruelty  and  iniquity  of  shedding  their  blood. 
It  was  at  first  rejected  by  the  assembly ;  but 
finally  adopted  by  the  narrow  majority  of  a 
single  voice.  In  the  course  of  the  two  follow- 
ing years  [1659,  1660],  this  barbarous  law 
was  carried  into  execution  on  three  separate 
occasions, — when  four  Quakers,  three  men 
and  a  woman,  were  put  to  death  at  Boston.  It 
does  not  appear  that  any  of  these  unfortunate 
persons  were  guilty  of  the  outrages  which  the 
conduct  of  their  brethren  in  general  had  asso- 
ciated with  the  profession  of  Quakerism.  Op- 
pressed by  the  prejudice  created  by  the  frantic 
conduct  of  others,  they  were  adjudged  to  die 
for  returning  from  banishment  and  continuing 
to  preach  the  Quaker  doctrines.  In  vain  the 
court  entreated  them  to  accept  a  pardon  on 
condition  of  abandoning  forever  the  colony 
from  which  they  had  been  repeatedly  banished. 
They  answered  by  reciting  the  heavenly  call 
to  continue  there,  which,  on  various  occasions, 
they  affirmed,  had  sounded  in  their  ears,  in  the 
fields  and  in  their  dwellings,  distinctly  sylla- 
bling their  names,  and  whispering  their  pro- 
phetic office  and  the  scene  of  its  exercise. 
When  they  were  conducted  to  the  scaffold, 
their  demeanour  expressed  unquenchable  zeal 
and  courage,  and  their  dying  declarations 
breathed  in  general  a  warm  and  affecting  piety. 

"  These  executions  excited  much  clamor 
against  the  government ;  many  persons  were 
offended  by  the  exhibition  of  severities  against 
which  the  establishment  of  the  colony  itself 
seemed  intended  to  bear  a  perpetual  testimony  ; 
and  many  were  touched  with  an  indignant 
compassion  for  I  he  sufferings  of  the  Quakers, 
that  effaced  all  recollection  of  the  indignant 
disgust  which  the  principles  of  these  sectaries 
had  previously  inspired." 


"  At  length  the  rising  sentiments  of  humani- 
ty and  justice  attained  such  general  and  forci- 
ble prevalence,  as  to  overpower  all  opposition. 
On  the  trial  of  Leddra,  the  last  of  the  sufferers, 
another  Quaker,  named  Wenlock  Christison, 
who  had  been  banished  with  the  assurance  of 
capital  punishment  in  case  of  his  return,  came 
boldly  into  court  with  his  hat  on,  and  reproach- 
ed the  magistrates  for  shedding  innocent  blood. 
He  was  taken  into  custody,  and  soon  after 
brought  to  trial." — "  When  the  sentence  of 
death  was  pronounced  upon  him,  he  desired  his 
judges  to  consider  what  they  had  gained  by 
their  cruel  proceedings  against  the  Quakers. 
'  For  the  last  man  that  was  put  to  death,'  said 
he,'  here  are  five  come  in  his  room  ;  and  if  you 
have  power  to  take  my  life  from  me,  God  can 
raise  up  the  same  principle  of  life  in  ten  of  his 
servants,  and  send  them  among  you  in  my 
room,  that  you  may  have  torment  upon  tor- 
ment.' The  magnanimous  demeanour  of  this 
man,  who  seems  to  have  been  greatly  superior 
in  understanding  to  the  bulk  of  his  sectarian 
associates,  produced  an  impression  which  could 
not  be  withstood.  The  law  now  plainly  ap- 
peared to  be  unsupported  by  public  consent, 
and  the  magistrate  hastened  to  interpose  be- 
tween the  sentence  and  its  execution.  Chris- 
tison and  all  the  other  Quakers  who  were  in 
custody  were  forthwith  released  and  sent  be- 
yond the  precincts  of  the  colony  ;  and  as  it  was 
impossible  to  prevent  them  from  returning, 
only  the  minor  punishments  of  flogging  and 
reiterated  exile  were  employed.  Even  these 
penal  rigors  were  relaxed  in  proportion  as  the 
demeanour  of  the  Quakers  became  more  quiet 
and  orderly  ;  and  in  the  first  year  after  the 
restoration  of  Charles  the  Second,  the  infliction 
of  flogging  was  suspended  by  a  letter  from  the 
king  to  Governor  Endicott  and  the  other  ma- 
gistrates of  the  New  England  settlements, 
requiring  that  no  Quakers  should  thencefor- 
ward undergo  any  corporal  punishment  in 
America."  "  Happily,  the  moderation  of  the 
provincial  government  was  more  steady  and 
durable  than  the  policy  of  the  king,  who  re- 
tracted his  interposition  in  behalf  of  the  Qua- 
kers in  the  course  of  the  following  year. 

"  The  persecution  thus  happily  closed  was  not 
equally  severe  in  all  the  New  England  states  ; 
the  Quakers  suffered  most  in  Massachusetts 
and  Plymouth,  and  comparatively  little  in  Con- 
necticut and  New  Haven."  "  At  a  subsequent 
period,  the  laws  relating  to  vagabond  Quakers 
were  so  far  revived,  that  Quakers  disturbing 
religious  assemblies,  or  violating  public  decen- 
cy, were  subjected  to  corporal  chastisement. 
But  little  occasion  ever  again  occurred  of  exe- 
cuting these  severities ;  the  wild  excursions  of 
the  Quaker  spirit  having  generally  ceased,  and 
the  Quakers  gradually  subsiding  into  a  decent 
and  orderly  submission  to  all  the  laws,  except 
such  as  related  to  the  militia  and  the  support 
of  the  clergy, — in  their  scruples  as  to  which 
the  provincial  legislature,  with  reciprocal  mo- 
deration, consented  to  indulge  them." 

The  reader  will  bear  in  mind  that  Grahame, 
— as  we  may  infer  from  his  own  language, — 
included  in  his  manifesto  of  the  follies  and  enor- 
mities of  Quakerism  the  acts  of  certain  enthu- 
siasts known  by  the  appellation  of  Ranters, 
with  whom  the  Society  of  Friends  had  no  con- 


nection. Friends  took  some  pains  to  make  this 
fact  known  to  mankind,  but  our  Scotchman, 
notwithstanding  the  reputation  of  his  country- 
men for  intellectual  acuteness,  seems  to  have 
entertained  the  opinion  that  as  the  Ranters 
passed  for  Quakers  in  New  England,  Quaker- 
ism was  responsible  for  them  :  and  it  seemed 
no  great  marvel  to  him  that  sundry  were  hang- 
ed, though,  upon  trial,  not  found  guilty  of  the 
"  outrages"  charged  upon  "  that  sectarian  So- 
ciety." Was  it  the  wickedness  of  the  New 
England  theocracy  or  the  "  frantic  excesses" 
of  the  brethren  of  the  Quakers  that  "  produced 
such  tragical  consequences  ?" 

Error. — In  last  week's  number  13th  line  from  the 
end  for  gulphed  read  gulped. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Fear  not  little  flock,  but  cast  your  care  upon 
the  Lord,  and  walk  before  him  with  a  perfect 
heart,  and  love  him  above  all  things  ;  in  every 
thing  watching  that  your  consciences  may  be 
kept  clear,  void  of  offence,  and  nothing  spoken 
or  acted  against  the  light  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  So  in  him  you  shall  have  peace, 
though  in  the  world  ye  have  trouble  ;  yet  shall 
your  latter  end  be  blessed,  and  your  offspring 
inherit  your  substance.  Meet  often  together 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord  as  he  requireth,  not- 
withstanding the  contradiction  of  sinners,  so 
shall  you  feel  the  pure  presence  of  God  in  the 
midst  of  you  ;  and  in  the  day  of  your  adversi- 
ty, he  will  be  your  hiding  place,  and  not  leave 
you  destitute  of  help  in  time  of  affliction. 
Therefore  diligently  wait  on  God  in  all  your 
meetings,  that  you  may  all  inherit  the  promise 
of  the  Father,  which  the  world  cannot  receive, 
even  the  Holy  Spirit,  that  in  it  you  may  wor- 
ship God,  and  exhort,  comfort,  and  pray  for 
one  another,  and  for  your  enemies,  not  quench- 
ing the  Spirit ;  and  beware  of  bringing  forth 
anything,  or  running  into  anything,  but  as  you 
are  led  by  the  Spirit  and  power  of  the  Lord. 

J.  Whitehead. 


1657.  William  Callon,  and  John  Christen, 
residing  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  had  ten  bushels  of 
oats  taken  for  a  fine  imposed  for  being  at  a  re- 
ligious meeting.  It  was  deposited  in  W. 
Christen's  barn.  On  the  next  First-day  after 
sermon,  the  priest  gave  public  notice  for  the 
poor  of  the  parish  to  go  to  the  barn  and  take 
some  corn,  which  the  governor  had  ordered 
to  be  given  to  them.  Some  of  his  hearers 
answered,  That  it  had  been  more  charity  to  have 
given  his  own  goods  to  the  poor  than  other  men's, 
and  that  they  would  receive  none  of  it.  How- 
ever, some  of  the  poor  went  to  the  place  with 
the  priest  and  soldiers,  and  W.  Callon  with 
them.  The  priest  several  times  called  to  the 
poor  to  hold  their  bags,  but  all  refused.  The 
priest  grew  angry,  and  called  to  the  people, 
Why  don't  you  take  the  corn  ?  Is  there 
any  one  here  that  has  aught  to  do  with  this 
corn,  or  saith  that  it  may  not  be  given  to  the 
poor?  This  he  did  to  provoke  W.  Callon  to 
say  something,  but  could  not.  The  poor  stood 
still  awhile  and  then  withdrew  one  by  one, 
leaving  the  corn  with  the  priest  and  soldiers. 
On  the  following  First-day,  the  parson  again 
published  the  distribution  of  the  corn  as  before, 
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signifying  how  much  ihe  governor  was  dis- 
pleased that  they  had  not  taken  it.  Some  poor 
x;op!e  went  again  to  the  place,  but  only  one 
would  take  any,  and  he  vauntingly  said  to  the 
rest,  you  are  so  proud  you  will  not  take  it.  I 
lave  got  this,  and  there  will  be  more  of  his 
roods  taken  before  this  is  eaten,  and  then  I'll 
ret  more.'  But  before  he  had  eaten  what  he  took 
he  was  taken  away  by  death.  His  sudden 
exit  was  interpreted  by  others  as  a  judgment, 
and  they  rejoiced  they  had  kept  clear  of  it. 
The  rest  of  the  corn  lay  till  it  was  spoiled,  for 
10  one  would  have  it.  W.  Christen  was  deputy 
under  Lord  Fairfax,  and  for  some  misdemean- 
our was  shot  on  the  island.  In  his  last  speech 
he  mentioned  much  regret  for  what  he  had 
done  lo  the  Quakers. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

JAMES  BROOKE, 

THE  RAJAH  OF  SARAWAK. 

The  name  at  the  head  of  this  essay  is  that 
of  a  man  likely  to  become  famous  in  future 
times.  An  Englishman  of  wealth  and  cultiva- 
tion, he  visited  the  China  seas  in  1830  for 
health  and  amusement.  In  this  voyage,  he 
saw  for  the  first  time  the  islands  of  the  Asiatic 
Archipelago — islands  of  vast  importance  and 
unparalleled  beauty,  lying  neglected  and  almost 
unknown.  He  inquired  and  read,  and  became 
convinced  that  Borneo  and  the  Eastern  Isles 
afforded  an  open  field  for  enterprise  and  re- 
search. To  carry  to  the  Malay  races,  so  long 
the  terror  of  the  European  merchant  vessels, 
the  blessings  of  civilization,  to  suppress  piracy 
and  extirpate  the  slave  trade,  became  his  hu- 
mane and  generous  objects ;  and  from  that 
hour  the  energies  of  his  powerful  mind  were 
devoted  to  this  one  pursuit.  Often  foiled,  often 
disappointed,  but  animated  with  a  perseverance 
and  enthusiasm  which  defied  all  obstacle,  he 
was  not  until  1838  enabled  to  set  sail  from 
England  on  his  darling  project.  The  interven- 
ing years  had  been  devoted  to  preparation  and 
inquiry  ;  a  year  spent  in  the  Mediterranean 
had  tested  his  vessel,  the  Royalist,  and  his 
crew  ;  and  so  completely  had  he  studied  his 
subject  and  calculated  on  contingencies,  that 
the  least  sanguine  of  his  friends  felt  as  he  left 
the  shore,  hazardous  and  unusual  as  the  enter- 
prise appeared  to  be,  that  he  had  omitted  no- 
thing to  insure  a  successful  issue.  "  I  go," 
said  he,  "  to  awake  the  spirit  of  slumbering 
philanthropy  with  regard  to  these  islands,  to 
carry  Sir  Stamford  Raffles's  views  in  Java  over 
the  whole  Archipelago.  Fortune  and  life  I 
give  freely  ;  and  if  I  fail  in  the  attempt,  I  shall 
not  have  lived  wholly  in  vain." 

If  any  man  ever  possessed  within  himself 
the  resources  and  means  by  which  such  noble 
designs  were  to  be  achieved,  that  man  was 
James  Brooke!  Of  the  most  enlarged  views; 
truthful  and  generous  ;  quick  to  acquire  and  to 
appreciate  ;  excelling  in  every  manly  sport  and 
exercise;  elegant  and  accomplished  ;  ever  ac- 
cessible ;  and  above  all,  prompt  and  determined 
to  redress  injury  and  relieve  misfortune,  he  was 
of  all  others  the  best  qualified  to  impress  the 
native  mind  with  the  highest  opinion  of  the 
English  character." 

The  Island  of  Borneo,  to  which  James 


Brooke  directed  his  course,  is  900  miles  long, 
700  broad,  and  3000  in  circuit.  It  lies  under 
the  equator,  and  is  one  of  the  richest  portions 
of  the  globe  in  its  natural  productions.  Gold, 
antimony,  tin,  coal,  diamonds  and  other  pre- 
cious stones — the  camphor,  the  clove,  the  nut- 
meg, the  cinnamon,  and  cofTee  tree,  the  sugar 
cane,  cotton,  rice,  and  all  the  richest  products 
of  the  eastern  world,  are  indigenous  to  this  fa- 
mous island.  The  sea-coast  and  adjacent 
islands  are  inhabited  by  ferocious  Malays,  who 
make  piracy  the  business  of  their  lives,  and 
carry  terror  and  devastation  through  all  the 
neighbouring  seas.  Very  little  is  known  of  the 
interior  of  Borneo.  It  is  divided  into  a  number 
of  independent  kingdoms,  and  the  natives 
are  called  Dyaks  ;  a  simple  and  uncultivated 
race  very  different  from  the  Malays  on  the 
coast.  The  Portuguese,  the  Dutch  and  the 
English,  have  at  various  times  had  factories  at 
different  points  on  the  coast,  but  have  made  few 
advances  into  the  interior,  and  gained  little  in- 
fluence over  the  natives.  The  city  and  king- 
dom of  Borneo  proper  are  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  island,  and  Sarawak  is  a  dependent  pro- 
vince on  the  western  coast  a  little  north  of  the 
equator.  This  kingdom  was  in  1838  under 
the  sway  of  the  Rajah  Muda  Hassim,  who  is 
described  as  a  humane  and  generous  man, 
greatly  inclined  to  the  English,  and  who  was 
at  the  lime  of  James  Brooke's  voyage  residing 
at  Sarawak. 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  "The  Friend." 

Fearful  Delusion. 

What  a  small  proportion  of  mankind  appears 
to  be  under  a  hearty  concern  for  their  soul's 
salvation.  Something  absorbs  their  thoughts 
and  desire,  far  different  from  the  fervent  and 
anxious  solicitude  after  regeneration  of  heart, 
that  they  may  escape  "  the  wrath  to  come." 
They  seem  to  think  little  or  nothing  about  re- 
ligion, or  that  it  consists  in  a  mere  assent  to 
the  truths  of  Christianity  without  a  practical 
enduring  of  the  cross — or  that  perhaps  it  can 
be  attended  to  when  they  have  accomplished 
all  their  worldly  plans, — or  they  are  blinded  and 
stupified  by  infidelity.  But  if  they  have  no 
time  to  be  religious,  the  Lord  may  find  a  time 
to  prostrate  them  with  disease.  From  the  long 
settled  habit  of  quenching  the  strivings  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  insensibility  may  so  prevail,  or  the 
day  of  grace  be  overpassed,  that  on  a  death- 
bed none  of  those  fearful  apprehensions  of 
divine  judgment  may  be  brought  over  them, 
which  a  spirit  not  altogether  hardened  in  dis- 
obedience, is,  through  the  renewed  illumination 
and  quickening  of  Grace,  brought  to  partake  of. 
What  a  fearful  thing  to  be  left  lo  ourselves  and 
our  own  delusions  in  that  awful  hour,  when 
soul  and  body  are  about  to  sever.  No  clear 
sight  of  our  real  condition — no  just  sense  of 
the  awfulness  of  death  and  of  the  certainty  of 
divine  retribution — no  longings  after  a  Saviour 
— no  soul-satisfying  testimony  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  that  our  peace  is  made  with  God, 
through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ — neither  sub- 
stantial hope  of  eternal  life,  nor  well-founded 
fear  of  not  being  ready  to  appear  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Judge  of  quick  and  dead  !  Such 


a  condition  is  more  to  be  dreaded  than  death 
itself,  and  has  doubtless  been  realized  by  many 
who  had  turned  away  from  the  Truth  after 
once  knowing  it,  or  resolutely  determined  that 
Christ  should  not  rule  over  them. 

The  following  letter,  while  it  shows  the  deep 
travail  of  a  man  of  God,  for  the  everlasting 
welfare  of  a  rebellious  son,  conveys  solemn 
warning  to  similar  trangressors,  not  to  trifle 
with  the  mercy  and  grace  which  comes  by 
Jesus  Christ,  and  is  brought  home  to  every  one. 

"Ah  !  how  hath  the  unclean  spirit  re-enter- 
ed and  taken  possession  of  his  dwelling,  which 
was  nearly  swept  and  garnished!  What!  is 
thy  birthright  of  so  little  worth  in  thy  eye,  that 
thou  wilt  wholly  part  with  it  for  a  mess  of  pot- 
tage, that  can  hardly  satisfy  thy  flesh?  Wilt 
thou  wholly  give  thyself  up  to  the  destroyer, 
and  drink  up  iniquity  as  the  horse  drinks  wa- 
ter? Ah,  wo  is  me  for  thee,  because  thou  re- 
fusests  to  return,  and  hast  slighted  divers  ten- 
ders of  the  IiOrd's  mercy  unto  thee.  Wilt  thou 
provoke  the  Lord  to  jealousy?  Art  thou 
stronger  than  he  ?  And  canst  thou  bear  the 
weight  of  his  indignation,  when  he  will  make 
inquisition  for  the  talent  that  he  gave  thee  to 
improve?  Shall  not  thy  portion  then  be  with 
hypocrites,  where  there  is  weeping  and  gnash- 
ing of  teeth.  Or  what  wilt  thou  answer  in  that 
day  ?  For  surely  the  Lord  seeth  how  thou 
turnest  thy  ear  from  his  call,  and  in  a  vain 
light  mind  seeks  to  get  over  his  righteous  wit- 
ness in  thee,  for  which  vengeance  will  pursue 
and  overtake  thee,  except  thou  speedily  repent, 
and  turn  to  God  with  thy  whole  heart,  which 
is  the  desire  of  my  soul ;  that  thou  mavest  have 
a  hiding  place  in  the  day  of  the  Lord's  judg- 
ment. Therefore  doth  my  spirit  say,  O  that 
there  were  such  a  heart  in  thee  to  consider  the 
Lord's  mercy,  and  how  thou  hast  requited  it, 
and  what  will  be  the  end  thereof!  If  thou  dost 
not  mind  speedily  that  which  belongs  to  thy 
peace,  it  will  be  forever  hid  from  thy  eyes." — 
John  Whitehead,  Lincoln  Castle,  the  7th  of 
the  First  month,  1661. 

Such  spiritual  fathers  arc  a  blessing  to  any 
religious  body,  and  ours  has  had  many  who 
yearned  over  the  young  people,  and  gave  them- 
selves to  the  Lord's  work,  to  spend  and  be 
spent  in  labouring  to  bring  them  to  Christ,  and 
that  they  might  never  go  from  him  again. 
May  those  who  are  alive  in  the  Truth,  keep 
faithful  to  their  God,  and  he  will  yet  sanctify 
their  afflictions,  and  bless  the  deep  and  fervent 
travail  of  their  souls,  for  the  welfare  and  pros- 
perity of  his  heritage.  It  is  no  time  to  draw 
back  from  the  burden,  or  turn  aside  from  the 
work  to  worldly  enjoyments. 

M. 

.A  novel  enterprise. — We  understand  that  an 
expedition,  which  promises  the  most  important 
results  bolh  to  science  and  commerce,  is  at 
this  moment  fitting  out,  for  the  purpose  of  na- 
vigating some  of  the  most  important  unexplored 
rivers  in  South  America.  It  is  to  be  under  ihe 
command  of  Lord  Ranclagh.  Several  noble- 
men and  gentlemen  have  already  vohinlecred 
to  accompany  his  lordship ;  and  the  enter- 
prising and  scientific  band,  it  is  said,  will  sail 
as  soon  as  the  necessary  arrangements  shall 
I  be  completed. — London  Times. 
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For"  The  Friend." 
INDIAN  EMIGRATION  CHANT. 

The  iron  hand 

Has  made  us  slaves — 
Our  father's,  and 

Our  mother's  graves, 
Our  streams  among1 

Our  mountains  blue, 
We  bid  a  long, 

A  last  adieu ! 

Our  rocks,  our  trees, 

Our  fruits,  our  flowers, 
Our  birds,  our  bees, 

No  longer  ours — 
Tiie  vine  that  wreathed 

Our  cabin  door, 
The  air  we  breathed 

Are  ours  no  more  I 

Our  council  fire 

Is  cold  and  dim  i 
Tis  freedom's  pyre, 

And  funeral  hymn, 
That  meets  the  eye 

And  greets  the  ear. 
To  bring  the  sigh, 

And  wring  the  tear  I 

Our  tomahawk 

In  dust  is  laid — 
The  foemen  mock 

Its  rusting  blade ; 
O !  would  that  we 

Were  in  its  stead, 
Beside  our  free, 

Our  glorious  dead ! 

Our  bows  are  broke, 

Our  arrows  true — 
Our  hearts  of  oak 

Are  broken  too. 
Despair  sits  on 

The  loftiest  brow, 
For  hope  is  gone 

Forever  now ! 

The  vilest  worm 

So  trode  upon 
Would  writhe  its  form 

Till  life  was  gone — 
And  must  we  go  ? 

And  must  we  bow  ? 
Our  Maneto! 

O !  where  art  thou  ? 

E. 

Cheap  Postage. — The  rapid  progress, 
which  this  great  commercial  reform  is  daily 
making  astonishes  even  the  most  violent  oppo- 
nents to  the  new  system.  France  with  a  view 
to  its  introduction  in  that  country,  has  des- 
patched one  of  its  principal  officers  from  the 
Post  Office  department  to  England,  to  examine 
into  the  working  of  the  Penny  Postage,  and 
report  thereon  to  the  French  minister. 


The  Heat,  in  Switzerland. — Letters  from 
Switzerland  slate  that  the  snow  on  the  tops  of 
the  mountains,  had  melted  in  consequence  of 
the  excessive  heat  of  the  weather.  The  melt- 
ed snow  had  augmented  the  rivers,  and  caused 
them  in  several  places  to  overflow  their  banks. 
The  summit  of  Mount  Blanc  appeared  like  a 
naked  rock — a  circumstance  which  has  not 
been  observed  for  many  years  past. 

Railways. — From  a  summary  of  the  railway 
bills  which  have  already  received  the  assent  of 
parliament  this  session,  we  learn  that  the  to- 
tal length  of  road  authorized  to  be  made  is 


three  ihousand  six  hundred  and  seventy-two 
and  a  half  miles  ;  and  the  total  sum  authorized 
to  be  raised  is  £129,229,767!  Of  this  almost 
incredible  sum  £90,540  33S  is  to  be  raised  by 
calls,  and  £38,688,829  by  loans. 
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We  enter  this  week  upon  the  twentieth  vol- 
ume of"  The  Friend"  with  feelings  of  sad  and 
solemn  interest ;  with  a  conviction  that  at  no 
former  period  were  wisdom  and  prudence  more 
necessary  in  sustaining  the  cause  to  which 
"  The  Friend"  has  from  its  beginning  been  de- 
voted. It  seems  to  us  due  to  ourselves  at  this 
time  by  a  slight  review  of  the  past  to  remind 
the  present  race  of  our  readers,  most  of  whom 
have  come  into  active  life  since  its  commence- 
ment, of  the  services  which  we  may  without 
presumption  claim  to  have  rendered  to  the 
cause  of  truth. 

It  was  in  the  summer  of  the  year  1827  that  a 
few  Friends,  some  of  whom  had  been  actively  en- 
gaged in  the  controversy  then  waging — met  for 
the  purpose  of  conducting  a  defence  of  the  So- 
ciety which  appeared  in  one  of  the  public  news- 
papers. The  Separation  had  just  occurred ; 
and  the  trying  scenes  which  were  taking  place 
as  the  division  proceeded  throughout  the  sub- 
ordinate meetings,  were  so  distorted  and  mis- 
represented in  the  accounts  most  industriously 
circulated  by  our  adversaries,  that  it  was  diffi- 
cult for  any  to  arrive  at  the  exact  truth,  and 
nearly  impossible  to  make  it  generally  known. 
After  much  consultation,  and  learning  that  the 
plan  was  not  disapproved  of  by  some  of  the 
wisest  and  most  experienced  of  our  Friends, 
while  it  met  the  cordial  support  of  a  large 
number — it  was  resolved  to  publish  a  weekly 
paper  devoted  to  the  support  of  sound  doctrines, 
and  to  the  clearing  of  the  Society  from  the 
calumnies  which  were  thus  circulated. 

The  first  number  was  accordingly  printed 
as  a  specimen  number  on  the  13th  of  Tenth 
month,  1827  ;  two  weeks  afterwards  the  regu- 
lar publication  of  "  The  Friend"  commenced. 
It  was  begun  without  any  other  capital  than 
the  guarantee  of  1 5  or  20  Friends  to  make 
good  the  deficit  of  the  first  year's  publication 
in  case  there  should  be  any,  and  without  wait- 
ing to  see  how  it  would  be  supported.  The 
emergency  of  the  occasion  as  was  afterwards 
fully  proved,  justified  the  promptitude  with 
which  this  was  done.  The  circulation  rapidly 
increased,  and  before  the  close  of  the  first  year 
"The  Contributors  to  The  Friend"  had  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  it  placed  on  what  has 
proved  to  be  a  permanent  basis. 

For  the  first  two  years,  the  portion  of  the 
paper  appropriated  to  the  affairs  of  the  Society 
was  chiefly  occupied  with  the  discussions  and 
statements  rendered  necessary  by  the  Hicksite 
separation.  If  these  at  times  filled  a  larger 
space  than  was  agreeable  to  many  of  our  read- 
ers at  home,  it  was  no  more  than  was  required 
to  keep  our  distant  friends  informed  of  what 
was  passing  in  the  various  parts  of  the  Society, 
and  to  correct  the  misrepresentations  that  were 


still  circulated  among  us.  There  is  we  think 
but  one  opinion  as  to  the  extent  and  importance 
of  the  services  thus  rendered  by  "  The  Friend" 
to  the  good  cause. 

As  the  original  reasons  for  its  being  set  up 
passed  away  ;  it  became  more  and  more  evi- 
dent that  the  paper  was  just  such  a  medium  of 
communication,  provided  it  were  prudently  and 
judiciously  conducted,  as  the  great  body  of  the 
Society  in  this  country  at  all  times  requires. 

Friends  are  so  widely  scattered  over  the 
United  States — so  many  families  and  individu- 
als have  been  left  by  the  separation,  isolated 
from  the  great  mass  of  their  brethren — with 
few  or  no  sources  of  private  information  as  to 
what  is  passing  at  a  distance,  that  without  the 
aid  of  a  periodical  paper,  devoted  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Socieiy, — large  numbers  of  our 
members  must  be  left  in  almost  entire  igno- 
rance of  the  transactions  and  affairs  which 
should  most  interest  them.  A  paper  like  "  The 
Friend"  comes  to  these  distant  and  solitary 
homes  a  messenger  of  kind  greeting  and  bro- 
therly sympathy,  from  far  off  yet  beloved 
friends,  and  its  pages  are  read  or  listened  to  by 
readers  of  all  ages  with  interest  and  pleasure. 

When  we  review  what  we  have  published 
during  these  nineteen  years,  we  have  little  to 
regret  in  what  has  appeared  in  the  columns  of 
"  The  Friend-"  As  a  literary  journal  it  has 
furnished  a  constant  variety  of  useful  and 
agreeable  information  to  our  younger  readers. 
With  more  or  less  of  original  contributions  as 
the  zeal  of  our  coadjutors  quickened  or  flagged, 
it  has  never  failed  to  keep  up  with  the  discove- 
ries and  researches  and  improvements  of  these 
stirring  times.  The  reports  of  travellers, — the 
labours  of  love  of  the  philanthropist, — the  in- 
vestigations of  the  men  of  science, — the  obser- 
vations of  the  naturalist, — the  lives  and  cha- 
racters of  persons  distinguished  for  their  vir- 
tues or  attainments,  have  all  found  a  place  in 
our  columns  ;  and  we  do  not  fear  to  assert  that 
few  periodicals  extending  over  such  a  space  of 
time,  contain  a  greater  amount  of  interesting 
and  valuable  matter,  alloyed  with  so  little  that 
the  most  scrupulous  parent  would  hesitate  at 
reading  aloud  in  the  family  circle. 

As  a  religious  journal  "  The  Friend"  has  al- 
ways stood  for  the  good  old  cause  of  primitive 
Quakerism.  There  is  scarcely  a  number  that 
does  not  contain  some  extract  from  our  ancient 
writers,  or  some  original  communication  illus- 
trating the  Christian  doctrines  of  the  Society. 
The  amount  of  original  communications  re- 
specting the  history  of  the  Society  can  scarcely 
be  appreciated  by  one  who  does  not  turn  over 
its  pages  from  the  beginning,  for  there  is  not 
elsewhere  to  be  found  in  the  same  space,  so 
much  elaborate  research  respecting  various  ob- 
scure portions  of  its  earlier  annals — and  so 
many  original  and  important  documents  rela- 
ting to  more  modern  limes. 

The  path  which  we  have  had  to  tread  has 
been  by  no  means  an  easy  one ;  for  it  has  hap- 
pened to  us  from  the  beginning  that  communi- 
cations which  satisfied  one  class  of  readers 
gave  uneasiness  at  times  to  another ;  so  that 
complaints  of  the  most  opposite  kinds  have  been 
made  respecting  the  same  article.  These  un- 
avoidable annoyances  of  the  editorial  career 
we  have  endeavoured  to  bear  with  all  patience, 
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conscious  to  ourselves  of  sincere  wishes  to  do 
right  and  to  avoid  giving  pain. 

These  difficulties  have  been  greatly  in- 
creased by  recent  events.  The  events  to  which 
we  allude,  those  at  least  which  excite  the  most 
feeling  at  the  present  time,  we  look  upon  as  the 
remote  and  incidental  effects  of  a  state  of  things 
which  has  long  been  ripening  in  the  Society. 

There  was  undoubtedly  a  strong  reaction  in 
the  opposite  direction,  following  the  Hicksite 
separation.  This  was  especially  the  case  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  where  many  who 
had  been  among  the  foremost  members  of  the 
Society,  were  so  alarmed  at  the  speculations 
which  Elias  Hicks  grafted  upon  the  doctrine  of 
the  universal  and  saving  Light,  that  they  per- 
suaded themselves  into  the  belief  that  the  an- 
cient doctrine  itself  was  unsound,  and  that  the 
influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  could  only  be 
known  and  felt  through  the  knowledge  of  Holy 
Scripture.  Then  followed  the  Beaconite  sepa- 
ration— and  it  would  have  been  well  had  it 
been  thorough.  But  as  the  body  is  sometimes 
affected  with  tumours  which  will  grow  again 
and  spread  more  widely  after  being  cut  out  by 
the  knife,  if  the  whole  be  not  eradicated,  so  we 
will  venture  to  query  whether  the  leading 
error  of  the  Beaconites  has  not  left  its  traces 
in  a  somewhat  low  practical  estimate  of  the 
influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit — in  a  putting  aside 
of  the  necessity  for  its  direction  in  philanthro- 
pic exertions — in  a  great  activity  of  the  natu- 
ral man  in  promoting  works  of  usefulness — in 
a  tendency,  especially  in  certain  doctrinal  wri- 
tings, to  exalt  the  scriptures  at  the  expense  of 
the  saving  Light — to  lessen  the  authority  of 
our  early  writers — and  try  anew,  as  if  they 
were  doubtful,  our  most  precious  doctrines  by 
the  standard  of  what  is  termed  enlightened 
Biblical  criticism. 

That  such  tendencies  were  they  to  show 
themselves  would  excite  the  apprehensions  and 
the  disapprobation  of  those  who  perceived  them, 
is  only  what  is  to  be  expected  ;  and  it  is  equally 
natural  in  such  a  case,  that  the  authority  of  a 
popular  name,  the  partiality  of  private  friend- 
ships, the  dislike  to  controversy,  and  the  dread 
of  a  new  separation,  should  blind  others  to  the 
half  concealed  errors  of  which  we  have  spoken. 
Hence  the  germ  of  mutual  misunderstanding  ; 
for  we  are  not  willing  to  admit  that  in  the  sup- 
posed case  all  who  do  not  see  the  error,  are 
as  yet  caught  by  it  or  wedded  to  it. 

Yet  those  who  thus  allow  their  friendships 
to  bias  them,  and  to  render  them  the  apologists 
of  error,  are  in  imminent  danger  of  being  in 
the  end  its  partizans.  For  in  the  progress  of 
events,  they  scarcely  ever  fail  to  become  pre- 
judiced towards  those  who  take  their  stand 
against  innovation.  Prejudice  grows  by  what 
it  feeds  upon — renders  those  who  indulge  it, 
suspicious  and  uncharitable  ;  and  such  persons 
too  often  find  themselves  without  any  settled 
intention  or  clear  opinions,  taking  a  position 
which  they  never  intended,  but  from  which 
they  cannot  without  difficulty  extricate  them- 
selves. To  the  men  of  this  description — the 
course  pursued  by  "The  Friend"  for  the  last 
two  or  three  years,  has,  unreasonably  and  un- 
justly as  we  conceive,  given  offence. 

What  seemed  to  us  as  near  to  neutrality  as 
was  compatible  with  the  upholding  of  sound 


doctrine,  the  avoidance  of  all  personalities,  and  | 
as  far  as  was  possible  for  us  as  journalists,  of 
all  allusion  to  events  and  persons,  likely  to 
give  offence,  by  no  means  satisfied  them. 
What  seemed  to  us  fair  and  impartial  state- 
ments of  fact,  seemed  to  them  one-sided  and 
prejudiced.  They  discovered  allusions  to  some 
favourite  leader  or  to  some  imputed  error  in 
the  simple  extracts  from  the  writings  of  ancient 
Friends  with  which  our  columns  were  as  here- 
tofore supplied.  So  far  has  this  prejudice 
been  carried  by  some,  that  great  influence  was 
exerted  to  lessen  our  subscription  list,  and  put 
down  the  paper. 

And  now  that  clouds  seem  to  be  gathering 
on  the  distant  horizon,  and  the  sky  is  more 
and  more  overcast,  we  feel  that  the  safety  of 
the  Society  consists  in  its  adherence  to  its  an- 
cient principles  and  its  good  old  ways.  To 
their  illustration  and  defence,  the  columns  of 
"  The  Friend"  will  as  heretofore  be  given. 
There  is  much  confusion  in  the  minds  of  many  ; 
there  are  serious  errors  afloat,  respecting  im- 
portant and  well  settled  points  of  doctrine  and 
discipline. 

Recent  events  have  opened  the  discussion 
of  questions  as  to  the  rights  and  obligations 
of  the  several  Yearly  Meetings, — how  far 
they  are  independent,  and  how  far  they  are 
bound  by  principles  of  discipline  common  to 
the  whole  Society.  These  principles  of  church 
government  must  be  fully  and  clearly  under- 
stood, before  harmony  can  be  re-established 
throughout  the  wide  extent  of  the  Society  ;  and 
to  their  examination  all  men  of  thoughtful 
minds  and  religious  experience  must  of  neces- 
sity address  themselves.  Thoroughly,  pati- 
ently, dispassionately,  to  examine  these  ques- 
tians,  we  believe  to  be  in  the  present  crisis  of 
the  Society  a  religious  duty  from  which  none 
ought  to  shrink. 

We  shall  cherish  to  the  last  the  belief  that 
these  trials  and  difficulties  will  abate  and  pass 
away  instead  of  coming  to  extremities ;  and 
thankful  indeed  should  we  be  to  the  Preserver 
of  men,  if  they  could  so  terminate,  leaving  no 
trace  on  the  page  of  history  of  their  existence. 

The  poetical  compositions  from  the  South  by 
E.,  have  come  to  hand,  one  of  which  she  will 
see  has  place  in  the  present  number,  and  the 
others  will  follow  in  due  course.  Her  further 
contributions  will  be  looked  for  with  interest. 


SELECT  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS. 

A  suitable  person  to  fill  the  station  of  Prin- 
cipal in  this  seminary  is  wanted.  Application 
may  be  made  to  either 

Lindzey  Nicholson, 

No.  24  South  Twelfth  street. 
Joseph  Snowden, 

No.  84  Mulberry  street. 
Charles  Evans, 

No.  182  Mulberry  street. 


INSTRUCTION. 

Pliny  E.  Chase  wishes  to  devote  a  portion 
of  his  unoccupied  time,  to  Instruction  either  in 
families,  schools,  or  private  classes.  He  is 
prepared  to  give  lessons  in  the  principal  an- 
cient and  modern  languages,  mathematics, 


phonography,  and  all  the'  ordinary  branches  of 
education. 

Application  may  be  made  at  his  residence, 
307  Spruce  street,  below  Tenth  street. 

LETTERS,  &.C.,  OF  JOHN  BARCLAY. 

The  subscriber  will  have  ready  for  delivery 
on  the  1st  of  next  month,  the  above  valuable 
work,  reprinted  verbatim  from  the  2d  London 
edition  in  the  same  large  type,  making  a  hand- 
some octavo  of  328  pages,  at  the  low  price  of 
one  dollar  (bound  either  in  sheep  or  cloth,)  per 
copy,  or  six  copies  for  five  dollars.  As  the 
edition  is  small,  those  who  may  wish  it  will 
please  apply  soon. 

Henry  Longstreth, 
Bookseller  and  Publisher, 
347  Market  Street. 


A  TEACHER  WANTED. 

A  Friend  residing  in  the  country  wishes  to 
engage  a  female  teacher  in  his  family.  For 
further  particulars  inquire  at  the  north-west 
corner  of  Tenth  and  Arch  streets. 

WEST-TOWN  SCHOOL. 

The  Committee  to  superintend  the  Boarding- 
school  at  West-town,  will  meet  there  on  Sixth- 
day  the  9th  of  next  month,  at  10  o'clock,  A.  M. 

The  Committee  on  Instruction  meet  on  Fifth- 
day  evening,  the  8th  of  the  month,  at  half-past 
seven  o'clock. 

The  Visiting  Committee  attend  the  semi- 
annual examination,  to  commence  on  Third- 
day  morning  of  the  same  week. 

Thomas  Kimber,  Clerk. 

Phila.,  Ninth  mo.  2Gth,  1846. 

WEST-TOWN  SCHOOL. 

A  Teacher  in  the  Classical  Department,  and 
one  in  the  Arithmetical,  are  wanted  in  the 
Boys'  School  at  West-town.  Application  may 
be  made  to  either  of  the  undersigned. 

Samuel  Bettle, 
Charles  Yarnall, 
Thomas  Evans. 


A  special  meeting  of  the  Committee  of  Phi- 
ladelphia Yearly  Meeting,  for  the  Civilization, 
&c,  of  the  Indians,  will  be  held  at  the  usual 
place,  on  Third-day  afternoon,  the  29th  inst., 
at  3  o'clock. 

Thomas  Evans,  Clerk. 
Phila.,  Ninth  month  24th. 


Married,  at.  Friends'  meeting-house,  in  Lincoln, 
Vt.,  the  10th  of  Sixth  month,  1846,  Pelatiah,  son  of 
Moses  and  Hannah  Gove,  to  Phebe  L.,  daughter  of 
Benjamin  and  Phebe  Taber,  all  of  that  place. 

 ,  at  Friends'  meeting-house,  in  Lincoln,  Vt., 

the  14th  of  Ninth  month,  1846,  Benjamin  J.,  son  of 
Benjamin  and  Phebe  Tabcr,  to  Phebe  Jane,  daughter 
of  Joshua  F.  and  Jemima  R.  Mcadcr,  all  of  thai  place. 


Died,  on  the  10th  of  Sixth  month,  1846,  at  the  house 
of  Dr.  Jehiel  Smith,  in  Burlington,  Vermont,  Sjkfhkn 
Tabkr,  in  his  24th  year,  son  of  Isaac  and  Sarah  Ta- 
ber, of  Bedford,  Canada,  East. 

 ,  in  this  city  on  Third-day,  the  15th  instant, 

Oliver  Wilson,  a  member  of  Philadelphia  Monthly 
Meeting,  in  the  95th  year  of  his  age,  having  retained 
his  mental  faculties  in  a  remarkable  manner  to  the 
close  of  his  long  life. 
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For  "  The  Friend." 
THE  SOCIETY  OF  FRIENDS 

IN 

PENNSYLVANIA  AND  NEW  JERSEY. 

From  1764  to  1782. 

(Continued  from  page  413,  Vol.  XIX.) 

James  Logan,  who  died  in  Pennsylvania  in 
the  year  1751,  had  been  throughout  his  long 
life,  an  active  and  persevering  friend  of  the 
Indians.  From  the  public  station  he  filled,  he 
had  been  enabled  to  do  much  towards  forward- 
ing their  interests,  and  by  treating  them  with 
justice  and  kindness,  he  had  rendered  efficient 
aid  in  preserving  the  peace  of  the  province. 
Before  his  death,  a  different  policy  began  to  be 
practised  towards  the  natives,  which  gradually 
estranged  them  from  the  representatives  of 
Brother  Onas,  and  the  people  of  his  colony.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  narrate  in  this  history  the 
abuses  practised  upon  them  by  the  traders,  and 
the  various  other  causes  of  complaint  minister- 
ed by  the  whites,  which  eventually  stirred  them 
up  to  vengeance,  and  brought  on  the  war  of 
1754,  with  its  scenes  of  slaughter  and  devasta- 
tion for  the  frontier  counties  of  Pennsylvania. 
These  acts  of  hostility,  exasperated  the  relatives 
and  friends  of  those  who  were  slain  in  the  In- 
dian incursions,  or  carried  off  prisoners  by 
them.  Throughout" some  of  the  frontier  coun- 
ties, a  spirit  of  hatred  to  all  Indians  was  fos- 
tered, which  soon  spread  to  such  whites  as 
were  supposed  to  be  advocates  of  Indian  rights, 
or  generously  affected  towards  them.  Certain 
preachers  of  a  sect  of  warm  zealots  in  Lancas- 
ter county,  contrived  by  their  pulpit  discourses 
against  these  heathen,  to  add  religious  fanati- 
cism to  the  bitterness  of  feeling  that  was  work- 
ing in  many  of  their  hearers.  The  mingled 
passions  thus  excited,  could  be  satisfied  with 
nothing  but  blood. 

A  small  body  of  Indians,  the  remnant  of  a 
tribe  which  had  welcomed  William  Penn  in  his 
first  visit  to  the  province,  resided  on  the  Cones- 
toga  Manor,  in  Lancaster  county.  The  mem- 
bers of  it  were  generally  esteemed  quiet  and 
inoffensive,  they  dwelt  far  within  the  settled 
part  of  the  country,  and  had  always  preserved 
a  strict  peace  and  inviolate  friendship  with  the 
English.  With  their  immediate  white  neigh- 
bours, they  lived  in  harmony  and  good  fellow- 
ship, and  appear  individually  to  have  acquired 
their  confidence  and  love.  In  accordance 
with  results  generally  found,  where  Indians  are 
brought  into  close  contact  with  the  whites, 
they  decreased  rapidly  in  numbers,  and  in  the 
year  1763,  but  twenty  individuals  remained. 
Seven  men,  five  women,  and  eight  children. 
Among  these  was  the  aged  Shehacs,  who  had 
assisted  in  1701  at  the  second  treaty  made  by 
William  Penn  with  the  Indians,  and  who  had 
ever  proved  himself  a  faithful  and  an  affection- 
ate friend  of  the  English.  He  is  described  in 
an  account  published  in  1764,  as  having  been 
of  a  kind  and  benevolent  temper.  His  daugh- 
ter Peggy,  although  married,  continued  to  re- 
side with  him,  work  for  him,  and  wait  on  him, 
with  filial  duty  and  tenderness.  Her  husband, 
John  Smith,  a  valuable  young  man  of  the  Ca- 
yuga nation,  and  their  child  of  three  years  of 
age,  constituted  this  family.    Another  family 


consisted  of  John,  who  is  said  to  have  been  "  a 
good  old  man,"  and  Harry  his  son,  who  la- 
boured for  their  joint  support.  The  head  of 
another  was  Sally,  whose  Indian  name  was 
Wyanjoy.  She  was  high  in  the  esteem  of  all 
who  knew  her,  and  had,  it  is  said,  conducted 
herself  with  great  prudence  and  propriety  in 
some  very  difficult  and  trying  situations.  She 
was  of  a  kind,  loving,  and  amiable  temper, 
and  having  no  children  of  her  own,  she  had 
adopted  an  orphan  child  of  a  distant  relative, 
towards  whom  she  performed  the  duties  of  an 
affectionate  parent. 

This  small  band,  had  been  in  the  custom  of 
addressing  every  new  governor,  and  every 
descendant  of  William  Penn  who  came  to  the 
province,  offering  a  welcome, — renewing  assu- 
rances of  fidelity,  and  asking  a  continuance  of 
favour  and  protection.  When  John  Penn  ar- 
rived in  Philadelphia  in  1763  to  supercede 
Hamilton  as  lieutenant  governor,  they  sent 
him  the  usual  address.  Trusting  and  con- 
fiding in  the  white  man's  friendship,  these 
Indians,  far  from  the  tumult  of  the  war  that 
raged  through  the  border  settlements,  lived  in 
peace  on  their  reservation.  Shehaes  was 
warned  of  the  enmity  aroused  against  Indians, 
and  told  that  white  men  from  the  frontiers 
might  come  suddenly  upon  them,  and  kill  him 
and  his  people.  To  this  he  replied,  "  It  is 
impossible!  There  are  Indians  indeed,  in  the 
woods  who  would  kill  me  and  mine,  if  they 
could  get  at  us,  for  my  friendship  to  the  Eng- 
lish, but  the  English  will  wrap  me  in  their 
match  coat,  and  secure  me  from  all  danger !" 

On  the  14th  day  of  the  Twelfth  month,  1763, 
fifty-seven  men,  principally  Irish,  from  Paxton 
and  Donnegal  townships  in  Lancaster  county, 
under  the  influence  of  cruel  revenge,  fanatic, 
hatred,  and  concealed  covetousness,  came  about 
break  of  day  to  Conestoga  Manor.  They 
were  a  portion  of  a  band  of  volunteers  who  had 
just  made  a  rather  unsuccessful  foray  into  the 
Indian  territories,  and  had  shot  their  three 
Indian  guides  because  they  had  not  succeeded 
in  surprising  their  enemies.  Their  avowed 
intentions  in  coming  to  this  peaceful  settlement, 
were  to  avenge  the  whites  slain  on  the  frontiers, 
and  to  extirpate  the  heathen  from  the  land, 
that  the  saints  might  inherit  the  earth.  They 
were  well  armed  with  firelocks,  hangers,  and 
hatchets,  and  immediately  surrounding  all  the 
Indian  huts,  they  broke  into  each  at  the  same 
moment,  and  commenced  the  work  of  murder, 
firing  upon  the  defenceless  and  scarcely  awak- 
ened inhabitants.  Good  old  Shehaes  was 
cut  to  pieces  upon  his  bed,  and  the  bodies  of 
the  rest  were  mangled  with  strokes  from  hang- 
ers and  hatchets.  Thus  in  cold  blood  were 
inhumanly  murdered  three  men,  two  women, 
and  a  young  boy,  being  all  who  at  that  time 
were  at  home.  The  rest  of  the  band  were 
among  their  white  neighbours  ;  some  of  them 
being  on  trading  excursions  to  sell  baskets, 
brooms  and  bowls,  the  produce  of  their  own 
industry.  After  the  massacre  had  been  com- 
pleted the  perpetrators  of  it,  set  fire  to  the  huts, 
and  then  in  small  parties,  by  different  roads, 
returned  to  their  several  homes,  dissatisfied 
that  any  of  their  intended  victims  had  escaped 
their  hands.  The  immediate  neighbours  of 
this  village  were  filled  with  horror  and  indig- 


nation at  the  outrage,  and  those  of  its  inhabi- 
tants who  had  been  abroad,  when  they  re- 
turned to  the  blackened  spot,  where  lately 
stood  their  huts,  and  beheld  the  mangled  and 
burned  bodies  of  their  kindred  and  friends, 
were  affected  with  grievous  sorrow  not  unmix- 
ed with  fear.  The  magistrates  of  the  town  of 
Lancaster  sent  for  them,  condoled  with  them, 
put  them  into  the  work-house  as  a  place  of 
safety,  and  promised  them  protection. 

Governor  Penn  on  the  22nd  of  the  month, 
issued  a  proclamation,  calling  upon  all  justices, 
sheriffs,  constables,  officers  civil  and  military, 
to  endeavour  to  search  out  and  bring  the  per- 
petrators, abettors,  and  accomplices  in  this  out- 
rage, to  justice.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  town  and  county  of  Lancaster,  were  but 
little  concerned  at  the  occurrence,  and  some 
did  not  hesitate  to  express  their  approval  of  it. 
This  gave  encouragement  to  those  lawless  de- 
stroyers of  their  fellow  men,  to  proceed  still 
further  with  their  acts  of  violence.  A  band  of 
fifty  of  them,  relying  upon  the  timidity  which 
would  not  dare  oppose,  or  the  approbation 
which  would  secretly  encourage,  on  the  27th 
rode  into  Lancaster,  and  broke  open  the  work- 
house. Although  some  of  the  king's  troops 
were  then  in  barracks  in  the  town,  no  attempts 
were  made  to  save  the  fourteen  defenceless 
creatures  who  were  there  under  the  protection 
of  the  laws.  The  poor  Indians  upon  their 
knees  plead  in  vain  for  their  lives,  protesting 
their  attachment  to  the  English.  Unresisting 
men,  helpless  women,  and  innocent  children, 
were  murdered  in  relentless  ferocity.  When 
life  was  extinct  in  all,  these  Christian  savages 
mounted  their  horses,  gave  a  huzza  of  triumph 
for  their  glorious  victory,  and  rode  off  unmo- 
lested. 

Another  proclamation  from  Governor  Penn, 
immediately  followed,  in  which  he  offered  a 
reward  of  two  hundred  pounds  per  head  for 
any  three  of  the  ringleaders  among  the  mur- 
derers who  should  be  prosecuted  to  conviction. 
The  proclamation  failed  to  produce  any  disco- 
very. The  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  the 
vengeance  of  this  gang,  sealed  the  lips  of  those 
who  disapproved  of  the  murders,  and  the  ma- 
gistrates who  from  fear  or  favour  did  not  at- 
tempt to  prevent  the  outrage,  now  made  no 
efforts  to  bring  the  perpetrators  to  justice. 

On  the  news  of  the  first  massacre  a  number 
of  Christian  Indians,  who  under  the  care  of 
the  Moravians  were  living  peacefully  and  so- 
berly on  the  fruits  of  their  own  labour  and  in- 
dustry, were  struck  with  consternation  and  dis- 
may. At  their  own  request  they  were  re- 
moved to  Philadelphia  for  protection.  The 
Paxton  and  Donnegal  fanatics  who  justified  the 
former  actions  under  the  command  given  to 
Joshua  to  destroy  the  heathen  and  possess 
their  land,  were  now  disposed  to  murder  all  In- 
dians, let  their  profession  of  religion  be  what  it 
might.  Receiving  information  that  there  was 
a  considerable  number  of  persons  in  Philadel- 
phia opposed  to  having  the  natives  there, 
and  opposed  to  the  government  for  giving 
them  aid  and  assistance,  they  openly  threaten- 
ed to  march  thither  and  kill  all  the  Indians 
they  could  find.  Governor  Penn  on  being  in- 
formed of  the  threats  made  respecting  those 
under  his  care  in  the  city,  placed  them  first 
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on  Province  Island,  and  then  sent  them  for 
greater  safety  towards  New  York,  where  he 
supposed*  they  would  be  under  the  immediate 
protection  of  the  king's  agent  for  Indian  affairs. 
When  they  reached  Amboy  they  received  a 
communication  from  Governor  Colden  of  New 
York,  absolutely  refusing  them  liberty  to  enter 
that  province.  They  were  therefore  obliged  to 
retrace  their  steps  to  Philadelphia,  and  General 
Gage,  who  had  just  been  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  British  army,  sent  a  number  of 
soldiers  with  them  to  protect  them.  They  were 
placed  in  the  barracks  in  that  city,  under  mili- 
taiy  guard. 

Upon  hearing  of  the  return  of  the  Indians, 
and  that  the  New  York  governor  would  not 
receive  them,  those  engaged  in  the  former  mur- 
ders gathered  together,  and  being  joined  by 
others  equally  blood-thirsty  and  fanatic,  march- 
ed down  towards  Philadelphia.  They  now 
numbered  200  or  300  men,  and  not  only 
threatened  all  Indians  they  could  find  with 
death,  but  also  some  of  the  officers  of  govern- 
ment, and  a  few  of  the  most  prominent  mem- 
bers of  the  Society  of  Friends.  On  the  4th 
of  the  Second  month,  Governor  Penn  having 
received  information  of  the  march  of  the  riot- 
ers, called  a  public  meeting  to  consult  about 
the  adoption  of  suitable  measures  to  prevent 
the  intended  mischief.  A  large  number  of  the 
citizens  instantly  offered  themselves  as  volun- 
teers, in  defence  of  the  government,  the  laws, 
and  the  Indians.  Cannon  were  planted  so  as 
to  command  the  streets  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
barracks,  and  many  of  the  citizens  became,  to 
a  great  degree,  agitated  and  alarmed.  At  mid- 
night  of  the  5th,  advice  was  received  of  the 
near  approach  of  these  wicked  men ;  upon 
which,  all  the  boats  on  the  Schuylkill  were  se- 
cured  by  order  of  the  governor,  and  arrange- 
ments made  for  the  defence  of  the  ferries. 
Heavy  rains  had  fallen,  and  the  river  was  so 
high,  that  none  of  the  fords  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  city  were  passable.  Going  up  the 
stream  the  "  Paxton  boys"  at  last  found  cross- 
ing places,  and  entered  in  small  bands  into 
Germantown  on  the  6th. 

During  this  time  it  cannot  be  doubted  but 
that  the  consistent  members  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  in  the   city  suffered   much  mental 
anxiety.    They  knew  themselves  objects  of 
the  particular  hatred  of  the  armed  men,  who 
intent  on  murder  were  drawing  near;  they 
were  deeply  concerned  for  the  safety  of  their 
Indian  friends,  and  they  felt  awfully  impressed 
at  the  prospect  of  approaching  bloodshed. 
Yet  they  were  enabled  to  place  their  reliance 
upon  the  Lord  God  of  their  fathers,  and  in 
the  full  persuasion  that  he  could  make  even 
the  wrath  of  man  to  praise  him,  they  resigned 
themselves  and  their  cause  into  his  hands,  en- 
deavouring to  find  individually  ability  to  say, 
•  not  my  will  but  thine  be  done.'    There  were 
however  some  members  amongst  Friends  come 
to  years  of  manhood,  who,  indignant  at  the 
murders  already  committed,  and  the  murderous 
design  of  the  men  who  were  approaching,  and 
not  being  under  the  government  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace  themselves,  determined  to  defend  the 
city,  their  friends  and  the  Indians  against  them 
to  the  last  extremity.    They  took  up  arms,  and 
their  example  was  quickly  followed  by  a  con- 


siderable number  of  young  members,  who  with 
ardent  temperaments  and  warm  sympathies 
for  the  weal  and  oppressed  had  little  religious 
experience  or  feeling. 

(To  lie  continued.) 


For  "The  Friend." 


"Inspiration  versus  Fallibility." 

On  reading  the  essay  under  the  above  cap- 
tion, in  the  last*  number  of  "  The  Friend,"  1 
have  been  fearful  lest  some  of  the  postulates 
advanced  by  the  author,  if  not  erroneous  in 
themselves,  may  lead  some  of  their  readers  into 
error.    Thus,  where  after  stating  what  is  the 
truth,  relative  to  the  testimony  borne  by  the 
Society  to  the  necessity  of  immediate  inspira- 
tion for  the  work  of  the  ministry,  he  goes  on 
to  say,  "  That  member  therefore  of  our  Society 
who  takes  this  honour  to  himself,  without  being 
called  of  God  as  was  Aaron,  and  without  being 
thoroughly  convinced  that    he  uses  the  gill 
committed  to  his  trust,  upon  each  recurring  oc- 
casion, under  the  direct  and  sensible  influence 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  no  genuine  Quaker  ;  but 
is  on  the  contrary  a  blind  leader  of  the  blind, 
and  a  false  teacher,"  &c.    Now  it  is  true  that 
every  member  who  takes  this  honour  to  him- 
self, without  being  called  of  God  as  was  Aaron, 
and  every  member  who  holds  that  it  is  not  ne- 
cessary there  should  be  a  direct  and  sensible 
influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  each  recur- 
ring occasion  of  the  exercise  of  the  gift  is  no 
"  genuine  Quaker ;"  and  this  we  suppose  is 
what  was  intended  to  be  conveyed  ;  but  to  say, 
that  every  member  who  is  not  thoroughly  con- 
vinced, that  he  thus  uses  the  gift  dispensed  to 
him  upon  each  recurring  occasion,  is  no  genu- 
ine Quaker,  is  making  his  Quakerism  depend 
upon  his  being  infallible.    Ministers  like  others 
are  liable  to  be  betrayed  into  error ;  and  many 
who  have  been  entrusted  with  eminent  gilts 
have  confessed,  and  some  of  them  have  left  it 
upon  record  for  a  warning  to  others,  that  they 
have  at  times  gone  before  or  lagged  behind 
their  Guide,  and  thereby  brought  distress  and 
darkness  on  themselves  and  over  their  audi- 
ence ;  and  yet,  though  they  at  such  times  un- 
doubtedly marred  the  work  for  want  of  keeping 
to  the  openings  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  we  may  not 
doubt  their  Quakerism,  nor  yet  charge  them 
with  being  "  blind  leaders  of  the  blind  and 
false  teachers."    While  we  maintain  that  there 
is  no  true  ministry  without  the  qualification 
being  on  each  recurring  occasion  immediately 
dispensed  by  the  Head  of  the  church  to  those 
on  whom  he  has  bestowed  the  gift,  let  us  re- 
member that  they  have  this  treasure  in  earthen 
vessels,  and  while  they  give  evidence  in  life 
and  conversation  that  their  hearts  are  devoted 
to  his  cause,  we  may  leave  their  occasional 
misses,  if  such  there  should  be,  to  the  great 
High  Priest  who  is  touched  with  a  feeling  of 
our  infirmities. 

We  fully  believe  that  where  any  one  is 
brought  under  a  religious  concern  to  treat  upon 
the  great  truths  of  the  gospel,  whether  orally, 
or  in  writing,  such  an  one,  as  he  keeps  his  eye 
upon  Him  who  lays  the  concern  upon  him, 


will  be  kept  out  of  error,  and  we  may  safely 
assert,  that  where  any  one  professing  with  the 
Society  of  Friends,  promulgates  opinions  incon- 
sistent with  its  faith,  such  an  one,  so  far,  gives 
evidence  that  he  is  not  under  the  guidance  and 
government  of  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  and  his 
works  may  be  judged  accordingly.  But  to 
argue  that  one  error  in  a  work  vitiates  all  the 
truths  contained  in  that  work,  or  that  those 
who  have  not  been  brought  to  see  every  doc- 
trine of  the  gospel  in  its  true  light,  are  there- 
fore never  under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  would  not  only  be  extremely  uncharita- 
ble, but  not  in  accordance  with  examples  given 
in  the  New  Testament. 

The  Spirit  of  Truth  visits  and  strives  with 
those  who  are  in  error,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  as  they  give  heed  thereto,  it  will  lead  out 
of  all  error,  and  finally  into  all  truth.  But 
its  operation  is  gradual,  and  many  who  are 
under  its  guidance,  may  yet  hold  opinions  which 
are  not  sound,  and  which  in  the  gradual  unfbld- 
ings  of  divine  light  they  may  be  brought  to  see 
are  unsound  and  give  them  up.  The  man  on 
whose  eyes  our  Saviour  laid  his  hands,  first 
saw  men  as  trees  walking,  before  he  had  per- 
fect vision.  The  mysteries  of  the  gospel  were 
not  all  at  once  revealed  to  the  apostles.  "  I 
have  yet  many  things  to  say  unto  you,  but  ye 
cannot  bear  them  now,"  was  the  language  of 
their  Divine  master  to  them. 

While  we  are  speaking  on  the  subject  of  di- 
vine inspiration,  and  are  desirous  of  testing  the 
works  of  others  by  this  all-important  doctrine, 
it  is  needful  for  us  all  to  bear  in  mind  our  own 
weakness,  and  the  many  blunders  we  ourselves 
may  make.  This  would  teach  us  to  avoid 
running  into  extremes,  to  which  we  are  pecu- 
liarly liable  in  times  of  excitement,  to  think 
soberly  of  our  own  attainments,  and  to  look 
with  charity  upon  the  mistakes  of  others. 


*  The  communication  was  intended  for  last  number, 
but  did  not  come  to  hand  until  too  late. 


For  "The  Friend." 

Encouragement  to  Faithfulness. 

How  strikingly  is  the  power  of  living  faith 
exemplified  in  the  early  history  of  the  Religious 
Society  of  Friends  ! — When  the  powers  of 
darkness  seemed  combined  together  for  the 
purpose  of  destroying  from  the  face  of  the 
earth  those  dedicated  sons  and  daughters,  who 
in  the  morning  of  its  day  went  forth  clothed 
with  the  power  of  an  endless  life,  to  preach 
the  glad  tidings  of  the  gospel  to  the  poor  in 
spirit ;   when  the  ingenuity  of  man,  acting 
under  the  influence  of  the  wisdom  from  be- 
neath, was  taxed  to  frame  laws,  and  to  devise 
punishments  which  should  ensnare  and  cut 
them  off,  how  marvellously  were  they  enabled 
to  repose  themselves  and  the  cause  which  was 
dearer  to  them  than  their  natural  lives,  in  the 
keeping  of  him  whom  they  had  proved  to  be 
a  faithful  Creator,  and  humbly  relying  in  the 
the  faith  which  he  gave  them,  upon  the  pro- 
mise that  his  omnipotent  arm  should  uphold 
and  defend  them,  they  were  strengthened  to 
do  all,  and  to  suffer  all,  until  the  time  came 
for  them  to  triumph  gloriously.  So  that  it  may 
be  truly  said  of  them  that  "  through  faith 
[they]  subdued  kingdoms,  wrought  righteous- 
ness, obtained  promises,  stopped  the  mouths  of 
lions,  quenched  the  violence  of  fire,  escaped 
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the  edge  of  the  sword,  out  of  weakness  were 
made  strong,  waxed  valiant  in  fight,  turned 
to  flight  the  armies  of  the  aliens." 

At  a  time  when  many  of  the  prisons  in 
Great  Britain  were  crowded  with  these  patient 
sufferers  for  the  testimony  of  Jesus,  when  many 
were  sentenced  to  be  banished  from  their  native 
land,  and  it  seemed  as  though  the  wrath  of  men 
would  swallow  them  up,  Isaac  Penington,  being 
himselfa  prisoner,  addressed  a  communication  to 
the  king  and  parliament,  designed,  says  Sewell, 
"  with  Christian  meekness  to  dissuade  them,  if 
possible,  from  going  on  with  the  mischievous 
work  of  persecution."  We  take  from  it  the 
following  extracts,  which  are  worthy  the  seri- 
ous consideration  of  all  among  us,  who  in  the 
present  time  of  deep  trial,  are  ready  to  let  their 
hands  hang  down,  and  their  knees  smite  to- 
gether for  very  weakness,  and  fear  lest  the 
Society,  after  all  its  favours  and  deliverances, 
should  yet  become  a  by-word  and  a  reproach, 
and  the  precious  doctrines  and  testimonies  giv 
en  to  it  to  uphold  and  promulgate,  be  suffered 
to  fall  in  our  streets. 

There  are  not  wanting  those  among  us, — 
and  those  too,  from  whom,  judging  from  the 
responsibility  which  they  assume,  we  might 
expect  better  things, — who  do  not  hesitate  to 
speak  of  our  religious  Society  as  though  its 
day  was  nearly  passed  by  ;  and  as  though  its 
disorganization  and  dismemberment  would  be 
of  but  little  moment  to  the  Christian  world  at 
large.  But  such  professors  only  thereby  give 
evidence,  that  they  have  either  never  known, 
or  having  known,  have  lost  that  faith  which  is 
the  gift  of  God,  and  which  so  clothes  the  hearts 
of  the  spiritually-minded  among  us,  with  an 
abiding  sense  of  the  unchangeable  truth  of 
those  doctrines  and  testimonies,  into  which  the 
Holy  Spirit  led  our  forefathers,  and  now  calls 
us  to  uphold,  that  they  dare  not  shrink  from 
earnestly  contending  for  them,  nor  from  bear- 
ing an  honest  testimony  against  the  attempts 
which  are  made  to  introduce  sentiments  in- 
imical thereto.  Such  as  these  do  assuredly 
know  that  the  gifts  and  callings  of  God  are 
without  repentance  ;  and  as  in  his  inscrutable 
wisdom  he  saw  fit  to  separate  our  religious 
Society  from  all  other  professors,  and  has  con- 
descended to  favour  it  with  a  clear  sense  and 
understanding  of  the  great  truths  belonging  to 
the  Gospel  dispensation,  and  in  all  generations 
since  its  rise,  has  qualified  its  humble  consistent 
members  to  walk  worthy  the  vocation  wherc- 
unto  he  has  called  them,  bestowing  gifts  upon 
both  sons  and  daughters  for  the  perfecting  of 
the  saints,  for  the  work  of  the  ministry,  and 
for  the  edifying  of  the  body  of  Christ;  so  they 
may  not  doubt  that  He  will  continue  to 
care  for  and  sustain  it,  and  finally  enable  it 
to  accomplish  the  purpose  for  which  he  raised 
it  up.  Men  may  change  and  do  change,  but 
the  truth  is  immutable.  The  love  of  populari- 
ty, the  drend  of  controversy,  the  fear  of  incur- 
ring reproach,  or  mere  lukewarmness,  may  and 
do,  each  and  all  of  them,  operate  to  in- 
duce many  to  withhold  their  aid  in  support 
of  the  Society  in  its  hour  of  need,  while  others 
like  deceitful  bows  turn  back  in  the  day  of  bat- 
tle ;  but  the  cause  is  the  Lord's,  he  will  main- 
tain it,  and  call  in  from  the  highways  and 
hedges  servants  whom  he  will  qualify  to  fill 


the  places  of  those  who  are  not  worthy  to  sit 
at  his  table. 

Isaac  Penington  says  : — 

"  After  ye  have  done  all  ye  can,  even  made 
laws  as  strong  as  ye  can,  and  put  them  in  the 
strictest  course  of  execution  ye  can,  one  night 
from  the  Lord  may  end  the  controversy,  and 
shew  whether  we  please  the  Lord  in  obey 
ing  him,  or  ye  in  making  laws  against  us  for 
our  fidelity  and  obedience  to  him. 

"  And  as  the  Lord  is  able  to  overturn  you, 
so  if  ye  mistake  your  work,  misinterpreting 
passages  of  his  providence,  and  erring  in  heart 
concerning  the  ground  of  his  former  displea- 
sure ;  and  so,  through  the  error  of  judgment, 
set  yourselves  in  opposition  against  him,  re- 
planting the  plants  which  he  will  not  have 
grown,  and  plucking  up  the  plants  of  his  plant- 
ing; do  ye  not  in  this  case  provoke  the  Lord, 
even  to  put  forth  the  strength  which  is  in  him 
against  you  ?  We  are  poor  worms  !  Alas, 
if  ye  had  only  us  to  deal  with,  we  should  be 
nothing  in  your  hands ;  but  if  his  strength 
stand  behind  us,  we  shall  prove  a  very  burden- 
some stone,  and  ye  will  hardly  be  able  to  re- 
move us  out  of  the  place  wherein  God  hath 
set  us,  and  where  he  pleaseth  to  have  us  dis- 
posed of.  And  happy  were  it  for  you,  if  in- 
stead of  persecuting  us,  ye  yourselves  were 
drawn  to  wait  for  the  same  begettings  of  God 
(which  we  have  felt)  out  of  the  earthly  nature 
into  his  life  and  nature,  and  learn  of  him  to 
govern  in  that ;  then  might  ye  be  established 
indeed,  and  be  freed  from  the  danger  of  those 
shakings  and  overturnings  which  God  is  hast- 
ening upon  the  earth. 

"I  am  assured  in  my  heart  and  soul,  that 
this  despised  people,  called  Quakers,  is  of  the 
Lord's  begetting  in  his  own  life  and  nature. 
Indeed  had  I  not  seen  the  power  of  God  in 
them,  and  received  from  the  Lord  an  unques- 
tionable testimony  concerning  them ;  I  had 
never  looked  towards  them;  for  they  were 
otherwise  very  despisable  in  my  eyes.  And 
this  I  cannot  but  testify  concerning  them,  that 
I  have  found  the  life  of  God  in  me  owning 
them,  and  that  which  God  has  begotten  in  my 
heart  refreshed  by  the  power  of  life  in  them : 
and  none  but  the  Lord  knows  the  beauty  and 
excellency  of  glory  which  he  hath  hid  under 
this  appearance.  The  Lord  hath  hitherto  pre- 
served them  against  great  oppositions,  and  is 
still  able  to  preserve  them.  Every  power  hith- 
erto hath  made  nothing  of  overrunning  them  ; 
yet  they  have  hitherto  stood,  by  the  care  and 
tender  mercy  of  the  Lord,  and  the  several 
powers  which  have  persecuted  them  have  fal- 
len one  after  another. 

"  I  have  had  experience  myself  of  the  Lord's 
goodness  and  preservation  of  me,  in  my  suf- 
fering with  them  for  the  testimony  of  his  truth, 
who  made  my  bonds  pleasant  to  me,  and  my 
noisome  prison  (enough  to  have  destroyed  my 
weakly  and  tenderly-educated  nature)  a  place 
of  pleasure  and  delight,  where  I  was  comforted 
of  my  God  night  and  day,  and  filled  with 
prayers  for  his  people,  as  also  with  love  to  and 
prayers  for  those  who  had  been  the  means  of 
outwardly  afflicting  me  and  others  upon  the 
Lord's  account. 

"  I  have  no  doubt  in  my  heart,  that  the  Lord 
will  deliver  us.    The  strength  of  man,  the  re- 


solution of  man,  is  nothing  in  my  eye  in  com- 
pare with  the  Lord.  Whom  the  Lord  loveth, 
he  can  save  at  his  pleasure.  Hath  he 'begun  to 
break  our  bonds,  and  deliver  us,  and  shall  we 
now  distrust  him  ?  Are  we  in  a  worse  condi- 
tion than  Israel  was,  when  the  sea  was  before 
them,  the  mountains  on  each  side,  and  the 
Egyptians  behind  pursuing  them  1  Be  indeed 
that  looketh  with  man's  eye,  can  see  no  ground 
of  hope,  nor  hardly  a  possibility  of  deliverance, 
but  to  the  eye  of  faith,  it  is  now  nearer  than 
when  God  began  at  first  to  deliver. 

"  It  is  the  delight  of  the  Lord  and  his  glory, 
to  deliver  his  people,  when  to  the  eye  of  sense 
it  seemeth  impossible.  Then  doth  the  Lord 
delight  to  stretch  forth  his  arm  when  none 
else  can  help  :  and  then  doth  it  please  him  to 
deal  with  the  enemies  of  his  truth  and  people, 
when  they  are  lifted  up  above  the  fear  of  him, 
and  are  ready  to  say  in  their  hearts  concerning 
them,  they  are  now  in  our  hands,  who  can  de- 
liver them." 


For  "  The  Friend.' 

Look  Upward. 

"  Greater  is  He  that  is  in  you,  than  He  that  is  in 
the  world." 

The  present  is  a  time  of  peculiar  discourage- 
ment, when  the  hearts  of  many  are  ready  to 
adopt  the  language  "  who  will  show  us  any 
good?"  when  the  enemy  of  man's  happiness 
seems  permitted  to  prove  as  to  an  hair's 
breadth,  and  sift  us  as  wheat.  The  Church 
mourns  over  her  broken  walls,  and  her  once 
faithful  standard-bearers  who  have  turned  their 
backs  in  the  day  of  battle,  and  with  dust  upon 
her  head  is  adopting  the  language,  "  By  the 
the  rivers  of  Babylon  there  we  sat  down,  yea 
we  wept  when  we  remembered  Zion,  we  hanged 
our  harps  on  the  willows  in  the  midst  thereof." 
But  is  it  not  cheering  to  remember  that  our 
Captain  is  invincible,  that  "  Greater  is  he  that 
is  in  you  than  he  that  is  in  the  world."  '  Oh 
then,  let  us  look  unto  him  who  ruleth  the  rag- 
ing of  the  elements,  and  will  in  his  own  appoint- 
ed time  say,  Peace,  be  still.  Then  let  us  not 
incur  the  rebuke  "  Oh  thou  of  little  faith, 
wherefore  didst  thou  doubt ;"  even  though  the 
enemy  should  whisper  that  our  efforts  are  vain, 
we  shall  never  reach  the  promised  port,  point- 
ing out  to  us  his  countless  victims,  who  he  may 
tell  us  were  far  better  equipped  for  the  voyage 
than  ourselves.  Oh,  heed  him  not;  be  not 
faithless,  but  believing ;  and  be  whose  way  is 
in  the  sea,  and  his  path  in  the  mighty  waters, 
and  whose  footsteps  are  not  known,  can  cause 
these  seeming  evils,  these  deeply  proving  dis- 
pensations, to  work  together  for  our  good,  and 
eventually  tend  to  our  establishment  ou  that 
Rock  against  which  the  gates  of  hell  shall 
never  prevail. 

Ohio.  R. 


Sane  your  Eyes. — The  Medical  Journal  ad- 
vises people  who  wish  to  preserve  their  eyes, 
not  to  read  in  railroad  cars  while  in  motion. 


Resist  a  temptation  till  you  conquer  it. 
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For  "The Friend." 

Grahame's  Colonial  History. 

(Continued  from  page  2.) 
THE  QUAKER  PORTRAIT  DEFECTIVE. 

Let  us  revert  to  Grahame's  representation 
Quakerism.  Like  some  others,  who  have 
ittempted  the  same,  he  has  made  it,  in  several 
mportant  particulars,  a  misrepresentation. 
Vtany  writers  who  have  taken  this  subject  in 
hand  seem,  for  some  reason,  incapable  of  com- 
prehending the  doctrine  of  the  Light  within, — 
he  inward  monitor.  The  light  shines,  but 
hey  comprehend  it  not.  Bancroft  speaks  of  it 
is  an  attribute  of  human  nature, — a  fountain 
jf  which  the  heart  is  the  source.  Grahame 
lescribes  it  almost  in  the  same  sense,  though 
in  more  ambiguous  terms  : — 

"  Its  influence,  instead  of  being  obtained  in 
•equital,  or  accompaniment  of  believing  prayer 
:o  God,  is  procured  by  an  introversion  of  the 
ntellectual  eye  upon  the  mind  where  it  already 
resides,  and  in  the  stillness  and  watchful  atten- 
ion  of  which,  the  hidden  spark  will  blaze  into 
i  clear  inward  light  and  sensible  flame." 

Now  the  doctrine  of  the  Society  is  no  more 
hat  the  heart  or  soul  of  man  contains  this 
buntain  of  light,  than  it  is  the  belief  of  the 
ntelligent  observer  of  nature  that  the  dew-drop 
Hummed  by  the  solar  ray  contains  the  sun. 
The  Quaker  doctrine,  in  strict  accordance 
with  the  holy  scriptures,  represents  the  heart 
is  a  receptacle  and  God  as  the  fountain.  The 
iussiap  poet  expressed  it  better  than  our  his- 
orians,  in  his  noble  hymn, 

"  The  effluence  of  thy  light  divine, 
Pervading  worlds,  hath  reached  my  spirit  too. 
Yes,  in  my  spirit  doth  thy  spirit  shine, 
As  shines  the  sunbeam  in  the  drop  of  dew." 

The  doctrine  has  been  held  in  a  degree,  more 
>r  less  limited,  by  religious  men  of  various 
Christian  denominations.  Grahame  himself 
.cknowledges  it,  though  under  considerable  re- 
trictions.  He  believes  the  influence  of  the 
livine  Spirit  to  be  imperceptible  by  the  indivi- 
lual  upon  whose  mind  it  operates,  and  that  it 
>nly  operates,  or  with  very  rare  exceptions, 
hrough  the  medium  of  the  Bible.  The  Socie- 
y  of  Friends  believe,  that  its  operation  is  per- 
;eptible  in  restraining,  encouraging  and  direct- 
ng  him  who  turns  his  attention  inward  to  the 
sphere  of  its  manifestations,  viz.,  the  soul ;  and 


that,  through  the  Divine  blessing  upon  his  sin- 
cere prayers,  he  will  have  his  spiritual  dis- 
cernment so  quickened  as  to  be  enabled  to 
distinguish  between  its  manifestations,  and  the 
ferment  of  a  disordered  imagination  or  the  de- 
lusions of  Satan.  "  The  sheep  know  his  voice, 
and  a  stranger  they  will  not  follow,  but  will 
flee  from  him  ;  for  they  know  not  the  voice  of 
strangers."  That  no  members  of  the  Society 
have  at  any  time  mistaken  the  one  for  the 
other  is  not  pretended  ;  but  it  does  not  appear, 
to  say  the  least,  that,  believing  as  they  do,  they 
are  any  more  subject  to  err  than  they  who 
rely  exclusively  upon  the  scriptures,  and  put 
their  private  interpretation  upon  them.  Such, 
from  a  very  early  period  of  the  church,  have 
been  held  up  for  our  admonition,  as  men  wrest- 
ing the  scriptures  to  their  own  destruction.  We 
have  had  some  notable  instances  of  this  wrest- 
ing in  the  history  we  have  been  tracing,  and 
nothing  can  be  found  in  the  real  or  reputed 
errors  and  delusions  of  the  Quakers,  to  bear 
any  comparison  with  them.  Tested  by  results 
it  must  be  admitted,  by  impartial  observers, 
that  the  Quaker  has  trodden  on  safer  ground 
than  the  Puritan. 

Grahame  accuses  the  Quakers  of  withhold- 
ing "even  the  slightest  demonstration  of  re- 
spect to  courts  and  magistrates."  If  by  the 
slightest  demonstration  he  means  the  uncover- 
ing of  the  head,  it  is  true  they  withheld  that 
reverence,  as  savouring  of  worship,  which  they 
could  render  to  their  Maker  alone.  But  if  he 
means  to  affirm,  that  they  withheld  "every  de- 
monstration of  respect,  the  Society  will  plead 
not  guilty.  They  believed  magistracy  to  be 
of  God's  appointment.  Yet  when  magistrates 
attempted  to  exercise  tyranny  upon  them,  they 
did  not  hesitate  to  rebuke  the  usurper  of  illegi- 
timate power  in  plain  terms,  and,  we  may  con- 
fess, according  to  the  habit  of  the  age  in  which 
they  lived,  sometimes,  in  rougher  terms  than 
we,  at  this  day,  should  deem  advisable.  We 
have  had  some  examples  from  that  accomplish- 
ed scholar,  Cotton  Mather,  who  excelled  all 
his  cotemporaries  in  learning,  of  the  style 
which  was  deemed  fit  for  the  pen  of  the 
best  bred  of  the  sons  of  New  England,  and 
which  was  well  pleasing  to  the  ears  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  and  we  may,  before  we  have  done  with 
him,  have  a  few  more.  The  Quakers  were 
unlearned,  and  one  would  not  have  expected 
them  to  possess  the  same  refinement  of  lan- 
guage as  the  erudite  Cotton.  Like  him,  they 
had  not  access  to  the  treasuries  of  polite  learn- 
ing, and  were  consequently  more  liable  to  be 
limited  in  their  choice  of  terms  to  the  "  lan- 
guage of  the  land  they  lived  in."  Neverthe- 
less, on  the  score  of  rough  words,  it  were  best 
for  the  Puritan  not  to  throw  stones  at  the 
Quaker. 

The  Puritans  however,  it  may  freely  be  con- 


fessed, shewed  themselves  more  ready  adepts 
than  ever  the  rude  Quakers  were,  in  rendering 
the  homage  of  the  lip  to  earthly  potentates. 
We  have  some  extraordinary  proofs  of  their 
skill  handed  down  to  us;  though  not  by  Gra- 
hame. What,  for  instance,  does  the  reader 
think  of  the  following  address  to  the  King  of 
England — a  Stuart, — a  libertine, — a  tyrant ; 
who,  without  even  the  legal  forms  of  justice, 
had  recently  brought  to  the  scaffold,  Hugh  Pe- 
ters, a  distinguished  citizen  of  Massachusetts, 
a  minister  of  the  Puritan  faith  and  a  liberal 
patron  of  learning,  for  no  other  crime  than  a 
too  ardent  love  of  liberty  1  The  Quakers  have 
never  accomplished  any  thing  like  it.  It  is 
hardly  likely  they  will  ever  bear  this  palm 
from  the  Puritan.  The  address  may  be  found 
at  length  in  the  Massachusetts  Records,  under 
date  of  7th  Aug.  1661." 

"  To  the  high  and  mighty  prince,  Charles 
the  Second,  by  the  grace  of  God,  king  of  Great 
Britain,  France  and  Ireland,  defender  of  the 
faith,  &c. 

"  Illustrious  Sir, 

"  That  majesty  and  benignity  both  sat  upon 
the  throne,  whereunto  your  outcasts  made  their 
former  address,  witness  the  second  eucharisti- 
cal  approach  unto  the  best  of  kings,  who  to 
other  titles  of  royalty,  common  to  him  with 
other  Gods  amongst  men,  delighted  herein  to 
conform  himself  more  to  the  God  of  Gods,  in 
that  he  hath  not  despised  nor  abhorred  the 
affliction  of  the  afflicted,  neither  hath  he  hid 
his  face  from  him,  but  when  he  cried  he 
heard,"  &c. 

Robert  Barclay  wrote  an  address  to  the 
same  illustrious  personage.  An  extract  from 
it  may  serve  to  shew  how  much  better  the  Pu- 
ritan could  play  the  courtier.  See  how  the 
simple  Quaker  approaches  his  royal  master  as 
if  he  were  a  man  with  an  immortal  and  re- 
sponsible soul  like  himself.  He  appears  to 
have  no  idea  that  he  is  addressing  a  God 
amongst  men. 

"  Thou  hast  tasted  of  prosperity  and  adver- 
sity ;  thou  knowest  what  it  is  to  be  banished 
from  thy  native  country  and  to  be  overruled,  as 
well  as  to  rule  and  sit  upon  the  throne;  and, 
being  oppressed,  thou  hast  reason  to  know  how 
hateful  the  oppressor  is  both  to  God  and  man. 
If,  after  all  these  warnings  and  advertisements, 
thou  dost  not  turn  unto  the  Lord  with  all  thy 
heart,  but  forget  him  who  remembered  thee  in 
thy  distress,  and  give  thyself  up  to  follow  lust 
and  vanity,  surely,  great  will  be  thy  condem- 
nation." 

That  the  Quakers  believed  the  individuals, 
or  many  of  them,  who  held  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment in  New  England  to  be  unworthy  and 
even  wicked,  and  that  the  welfare  of  the  com- 
munity would  be  promoted  by  their  being  "  cut 
down,"  that  a  better  growth  might  succeed,  is 
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no  great  wonder.  Many  men  of  this  genera- 
tion, nowise  infected  with  Quakerism,  think 
they  were  not  much  mistaken,  if  that  was  their 
belief.  But  can  any  one  show  that  the  Qua- 
kers ever  took,  or  contemplated,  any  other 
means  to  effect  such  a  change  than  the  pro- 
mulgation of  the  peaceable  principles  of  the 
gospel, — which  embraces  the  principles  of  true 
liberty, — and  the  exposure  to  the  people,  by  the 
light  of  truth,  of  the  despotism  under  which  the 
land  was  groaning  ?  Grahame,  doubtless, 
with  all  his  industry,  found  no  such  evidence, 
or  we  should  have  had  it  set  forth  in  his  his- 
tory, prominently  enough.  At  a  very  early 
period,  the  Society  took  occasion  to  avow  its 
opinions  upon  civil  government,  and  it  has 
reiterated  them  since,  from  time  to  time,  when 
thought  needful,  down  to  a  very  recent  period. 
The  charge  however  is  preferred  against  the 
early  Quakers,  in  opposition  to  those  of  such 
modern  dale  as  Penn  and  Barclay.  Let  us 
hear  what  they  had  to  say  upon  the  subject. 
It  probably  will  not  be  necessary  to  establish 
in  contradiction  to  Cotton  Mather,  that  George 
Fox  was  at  least  one  of  the  first  of  the  people 
called  Quakers.  His  testimony  having  been 
appropriated  and  published  by  common  consent 
of  the  Society,  may  be  taken  for  the  expression 
of  its  opinions.  Here  is  the  language  adopted 
by  him,  in  conjunction  with  Edward  Pyot  and 
William  Salt,  when  imprisoned  at  Launceston, 
in  1656,  in  their  remonstrance  to  Chief  Justice 
Glynne : — 

"  Did  we  not  own  authority  and  government 
oftentimes  before  the  court?"  *  *  *  "We 
forebore  [the  uncovering  of  the  head,]  not  in 
contempt  of  thee  or  of  authority,  nor  in  disre- 
spect to  thine,  or  any  man's  person  ;  for  we 
said,  we  honoured  all  men  in  the  Lord,  and 
owned  authority,  which  was  a  terror  to  evil- 
doers, and  a  praise  to  them  that  do  well ;  and 
our  souls  were  subject  to  the  higher  powers  for 
conscience  sake." 

In  his  address  to  Charles  the  Second,  from 
Worcester  prison,  he  asserts  that  "  that  spirit 
which  leads  people  from  all  manner  of  sin  and 
evil,  is  one  with  the  magistrate's  power." 
Which  is  placing  magistracy  very  high  indeed. 
At  Houlker  Hall,  before  Sir  George  Middleton, 
Justice  Preston  and  others,  one  of  whom  ac- 
cused him  of  being  "  against  the  laws  of  the 
land,"  he  answered,  "  Nay ;  for  I  and  my 
friends  direct  all  people  to  the  Spirit  of  God  in 
them,  to  mortify  the  deeds  of  the  flesh."  "  In 
this  we  establish  the  law,  are  an  ease  to  the 
magistrates,  and  are  not  against,  but  stand  for 
all  good  government." 

It  is  needless  to  multiply  quotations.  One 
more,  from  Edward  Burrough,a  contemporary 
of  Fox,  will  suffice,  for  this  time.  In  address- 
ing the  protector,  Richard  Cromwell,  he  says, 
in  plain  terms,  "  As  for  magistracy,  it  was  or- 
dained of  God,  to  be  a  dread  and  terror,  and 
limit  to  evil-doers,  and  to  be  a  defence  and 
praise  to  all  that  do  well ;  to  condemn  the 
guilty,  and  to  justify  the  guiltless." 

The  Society  from  the  beginning, and  through- 
out its  career,  has  held  the  same  opinion.  Let 
him  who  does  not  believe  it,  show  cause  for 
unbelief,  if  he  can.  It  will  not  be  found  in  the 
declarations  of  the  Society.  Indeed,  Friends, 
in  the  early  part  of  th^ir  history,  suffered  no 


little  persecution,  from  their  steady  refusal  to 
participate  in  plans  for  the  breaking  down  of 
government,  and  their  openly  avowed  princi- 
ple of  submission  to  existing  powers,  though 
tyrannical,  until,  by  gentle  means,  or  the  more 
direct  agency  of  the  Divine  hand,  their  deliver- 
ance might  be  effected.  They  never  believed 
that  the  wrath  of  man  could  work  the  righte- 
ousness of  God,  and  always  held  that  vengeance 
was  exclusively  his, — that  he  would  repay. 
And  no  modern  writer  has  censured  them  with 
more  asperity  and  injustice,  for  a  consistent 
adherence  to  this  principle,  than.  Grahame, 
when  treating  of  their  conduct  in  America,  and 
especially  in  Pennsylvania,  during  the  revolu- 
tionary war. 

Error. — In  last  week's  number  foot  of  3d  column, 
for  obscurities  read  obscurity. 

(To  be  continued.) 

Thrilling  Narrative. 

The  fact  of  the  recent  loss  of  the  steamer 
New  York,  while  on  her  way  from  Galveston 
to  New  Orleans,  has  been  already  briefly 
stated  in  this  paper.  The  details  connected 
with  this  melancholy  event,  by  which  a  num- 
ber of  human  beings  were  suddenly  swept  into 
eternity,  are  given  in  the  following  letter  from 
one  of  the  survivors.  The  letter  was  not  writ- 
ten for  publication,  but  it  narrates'  the  event 
of  the  fearful  catastrophe  with  a  simplicity  and 
power  which  will  cause  it  to  be  read  with  deep 
and  thrilling  interest. —  United  States  Gazette. 

From  the  New  Orleans  Bulletin. 

My  Dear  Sir : — Many  items  of  an  individual 
character  might  be  picked  from  the  surviving 
passengers  of  the  New  York,  embracing  their 
sufferings  and  their  fortunate  rescue  from  a 
watery  grave.  I  write  you  off  a  few  pages 
principally  connected  with  what  came  under 
my  own  observation : 

The  first  night  out  I  found  the  violence  of 
the  wind  strained  the  upper  works  of  the  boat 
so  much  as  to  cause  the  cabin  to  leak  badly, 
and  indeed  I  was  fearful  that  it  would  be  blown 
off,  and  I  knew  if  that  should  occur  that  it 
would,  no  doubt,  cause  our  destruction,  as  our 
wheel  rope  led  along  the  promenade  deck,  and 
that  some  of  the  machinery  would  probably 
be  damaged  by  such  an  event.  At  about  10 
o'clock  at  night,  I  was  lying  in  my  berth  in 
one  of  the  after  state-rooms  on  the  larboard 
side,  and  observed  the  quarter  boat,  expecting 
it  to  be  carried  away  every  moment,  when  sure 
enough,  the  after  davit  parted  ;  some  of  the 
hands  were  called  and  every  effort  made  to 
save  the  boat.  As  we  had  a  tremendous  sea 
running,  and  she  was  bringing  us  with  a 
surge,  I  told  the  men,  after  they  had  made 
several  attempts  to  secure  it,  to  cut  away  the 
forward  falls  and  let  it  go  adrift  as  the  boat 
was  doubtless  stove.  They  however  hoisted 
up  the  after  part  of  the  boat,  and  while  secur- 
ing it,  we  were  struck  with  a  heavy  sea  which 
carried  away  the  boat,  and  took  away  a  portion 
of  our  bulwarks.  We  had  two  lady  passengers 
on  board  and  a  few  children.  As  I  was  near 
the  ladies'  cabin  when  I  heard  them  crying  out 
for  assistance,  I  went  in  and  tried  to  console 
them.    They  were  in  great  distress.    I  told 


them  that  all  had  been  done  in  our  power  to  | 
save  the  boat,  and  we  must  rely  alone  on  a 
Divine  Providence,  and  He  would  do  what  was 
best  for  us. 

Capt.  Phillips  came  into  the  cabin  at  about 
one  o'clock  and  told  the  passengers,  "  Gentle- ! 
men,  if  you  will  go  below  and  light  the  chain 
upon  deck,  we  may  save  the  boat ;  it  is  the  only 
chance  we  have  for  our  lives."    I  turned  to 
several  of  them  and  urged  them  to  come,  but 
on  going  below  found  that  most  of  them  had 
preferred  to  remain  on.  de,ck:  .  I  found  two  or 
three  hands  below  near  the  chain-locker,  which 
was  well  aft  under  the  fadies' cabin.  After 
haflj  work  we  got  it  on  deck  when  I  returned 
again  to  the  cabin.    Capt.  Phillips  came  in  I 
again  at  about  3  o'clock,  and  told  the  passen- 
gers that  we  had  but  one  chance  for  our  lives, 
and  that  was  every  one  to  take  his  turn  at  the 
pumps,  and  to  help  to  bail  out  with  buckets 
and  keep  the  boat  afloat  until  daylight  or  untr 
the  sea  went  down.    The  passengers  generallj 
turned  out,  but  it  was  with  reluctance  many  o 
them  would  go  below  to  pass  the  buckets  uj 
the  cabin  hatchway.    There  were  about  twe! 
feet  water  in  the  lower  cabin.    I  worked  unti 
I  was  completely  prostrated,  and  came  on  deck  j 
and  afterwards  took  my  turn  in  pumping  anc 
passing  along  the  buckets.    I  proposed  tha 
we  should  clear  away  the  ladder  and  a  part  o 
the  bulkhead  around  the  hatchway,  and  fi: 
lanyards  to  the  buckets  and  draw  the  water  up  | 
This  was  done,  which  left  several  spare  buck 
ets,  and  we  formed  another  party  and  went  ai 
to  the  ladies'  cabin,  and  there  bailed  for  at 
hour  or  so,  by  passing  the  water  up  the  step 
leading  to  the  lower  cabin. — Coming  on  deel 
shortly  after  I  was  surprised  to  see  such  de) 
struction  ;  the  sea  was  making  at  times  a  cleai 
breach  over  the  vessel ;  the  larboard  wheel 
house  and  nearly  all  the  bulkheads  forwar  j 
were  gone,  and  the  remainder  tottering.    I  gc 
a  rope  and  took  a  turn  with  it  round  the  arc 
brace,  and  held  on  to  prevent  myself  from  be! 
ing  washed  overboard.    The  boat  had  settle 
down  very  much  on  her  larboard  side.  Whili 
I  was  forward,  James  Phillips  came  up  to  nj 
and  said,  Caplain,  I  did'nt  know  you  with  th; 
rig  on  ;  I  have  observed  you  working  about  a 
night  but  did  not  know  it  was  you.    I  reques 
ed  him  if  he  should  reach  shore,  and  shoul 
ever  meet  any  of  my  friends  to  tell  them  thi 
I  have  worked  like  a»  man,  and  felt  perfectl 
reconciled  to  abide  the  future. 

Whilst  we  were  talking,  Captain  Phillij 
came  up,  and  it  was  thought  if  we  could  set  tl 
foresail  it  would  bring  her  on  an  even  kee 
after  a  good  deal  of  difficulty  we  got  the  s£ 
set ;  she  soon  righted  on  an  even  keel,  but  i 
a  few  moments  1  felt  her  settling  down  rapidl 
on  the  starboard  side ;  I  then  gave  up  all  i 
gone,  for  I  felt  sure  the  heavy  sea  which  he 
been  striking  her  whilst  she  was  sagged  dow 
to  leeward,  had  opened  her  ways.  One  < 
two  hands  came  forward  and  we  lowered  dov 
the  foresail.  I  then  climbed  up  by  the  pil 
house,  and  was  struck  with  the  perfect  destru 
tion  of  everything  above  deck.  I  walked  e 
and  found  one  of  the  hands  at  work,  repairii 
the  only  boat  we  had  left ;  he  was  cutting  stri 
of  canvass,  and  was,  with  them  and  his  knif 
trying  to  caulk  her  seams.    One  or  two  othe 
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came  up  to  assist  him  ;  I  examined  the  boat, 
and  told  them,  that  it  was  love's  labour  lost,  to 
try  to  get  her  in  a  condition  to  float — that  she 
might  save  one  or  two,  but  as  all  hands  would 
be  for  jumping  into  her,  I  had  no  doubt  she 
would  fill  at  once. 

The  passengers  now  assembled  on  the  pro- 
menade deck.  I  saw  Capt.  Phillips  and  re- 
marked to  him,  that  if  I  could  get  a  bottle  I 
would  write  a  few  lines,  and  cork  them  up  and 
throw  it  overboard.  He  replied,  That's  well, 
for  none  of  us  will  ever  be  seen  again.  A  bot- 
tle was  brought,  and  on  the  back  of  an  old 
manifest  I  wrote  something  like  the  following: 
"  Steam  vessel  New  York,  total  wreck — en- 
countered a  tremendous  gale — all  hands  did 
their  duty  like  men  ;  Sept.  7,  5  o'clock,  a.  m.," 
and  signed  my  name  to  it.  After  I  got  through, 
it  struck  me,  that  if  it  was  ever  picked  up,  they 
might  think  I  was  very  much  agitated,  from 
the  hand-writing,  and  1  added  the  following 
postscript:  "I  feel  as  calm  as  a  summer's 
sun."  After  being  properly  secured,  the  bottle 
with  its  contents  were  thrown  overboard. 

Several  passengers  came  to  me  and  asked 
me  what  was  to  be  done.  I  told  them  our  only 
chance  was  to  make  a  raft,  and  we  fell  to  work 
to  tear  away  the  benches,  &c.  I  walked  for- 
ward and  got  hold  of  the  chicken  coop  ;  some 
of  the  passengers  followed  me.  I  told  them 
this  might  save  one  or  two,  as  long  as  it  would 
hold  together,  and  advised  them  to  lash  it  round 
securely  with  a  rope  to  prevent  it  from  tumb- 
ling to  pieces.  Finding  the  hands  cutting 
away  the  foremast,  I  went  aft  to  keep  out  of 
the  way.  When  I  got  aft,  near  the  boat,  Judge 
Toler  asked  me  what  I  was  going  to  do?  try 
the  boat  or  a  plank  1  I  stated  I  had  not  yet 
determined  what  I  would  take,  but  should  keep 
clear  of  the  boat,  for  I  was  confident  she  would 
not  float,  and  all  hands  would  jump  into  her 
the  moment  she  was  launched.  I  further  said 
that  I  would  hang  by  the  wreck  until  the  last 
moment,  and  thought  it  best  in  such  cases  to 
keep  cool,  and  not  be  in  a  hurry  to  leave.  I 
saw  the  lead  line  lying  close  by,  and  I  cut  off 
a  fathom  or  so  and  tied  it  securely  around  my 
waist ;  several  others  did  the  same.  1  saw 
Daniel  Phillips  preparing  to  launch  the  boat;  I 
went  up  to  lend  a  hand ;  just  as  we  were  get- 
ting ready  the  crowd  rushed  to  the  boat,  and  a 
heavy  sea  striking  us  at  the  same  moment,  the 
confusion  that  ensued,  made  me  think  that  it 
was  no  place  for  me,  and  I  started  forward ;  I 
felt  the  promenade  deck  giving  way  under  my 
feet,  and  sprung  to  the  starboard  arch  braces 
and  crawled  forward  of  the  wheel-house.  In 
looking  round  and  seeing  the  total  destruction 
that  ensued,  and  the  shrieks  and  groans  of  the 
dying,  I  heard  the  bell  of  the  boat,  as  it  was 
falling,  give  one  toll.  It  was  the  most  solemn 
sound  that  ever  fell  upon  my  ear  ;  I  thought  it 
the  death  knell  to  many,  perhaps  to  all.  I  cast 
my  eyes  to  the  northward,  and  discovered  dark 
and  dreadful  looking  clouds  tumbling  up  rapid- 
ly above  the  horizon,  threatening  to  sweep  the 
ocean  with  the  besom  of  destruction.  I  was 
on  the  brace  for  a  moment  only,  when  I  felt  it 
giving  way.  In  looking  round  calmly  and 
collected,  as  every  moment  appeared  my  last, 
nearly  every  act  of  my  life  rushed  through  my 
mind.  I  felt  perfectly  reconciled  to  my  condi- 


tion and  was  cheerfully  looking  upon  every 
breath  as  my  last.  I  said  to  myself,  loud 
enough  to  be  heard  if  any  one  had  been  pre- 
sent, "  Fearless  let  him  be,  whose  trust  is  in 
his  God."  Discovering  the  pilot  house  floating 
about,  I  thought  my  best  chance  was  to  try 
and  reach  it.  I  watched  a  favourable  moment 
as  the  floating  mass  came  up  with  the  surge  of 
the  boat ;  I  lowered  myself  down  and  made  a 
spring  to  reach  a  piece  of  the  wreck  ;  the  mo- 
ment I  struck  it  it  turned,  and  I  suppose  I  must 
have  gone  down  at  least  six  feet.  It  is  sur- 
prising how  rapidly  one  can  think  at  a  moment 
when  he  feels  himself  done  with  time.  As  I 
was  rising  to  the  surface  I  thought  to  mvself 
drowning  is  a  pretty  easy  death,  but  to  be 
jammed,  mangled  and  crushed  here  amidst  this 
mass  of  iron  and  timber  is  horrible.  When  1 
reached  the  surface,  I  with  great  difficulty 
reached  the  pilot  house,  which  I  discovered 
made  a  rapid  semi-circle  to  and  fro,  and  1 
judged  the  tiller  rope  was  still  fast;  in  reaching 
over  and  examining,  I  discovered  it  to  be  the 
case.  Having  a  small  penknife  in  my  pocket, 
I  got  it  out  with  great  difficulty  and  succeeded 
in  cutting  the  rope.  I  then  floated  clear  of  the 
mass  and  swung  down  and  caught  hold  of  the 
wheel,  when  the  whole  upper  part  of  the  house 
tumbled  off.  I  picked  up  a  piece  of  plank  and 
shoved  myself  out  from  the  wreck  as  far  as 
possible.  As  we  had  a  very  heavy  sea  run- 
ning, I  lashed  myself  to  the  wheel  to  prevent 
being  washed  off.  A  piece  of  the  promenade 
deck  floated  by  me.  I  hauled  it  towards  me 
with  a  strip  of  moulding  which  was  floating  by 
me  in  my  reach,  and  lashed  it  to  my  rail  so  as 
to  make  it  more  buoyant,  for  I  found  the  wheel 
was  so  heavy  as  to  waterlog  my  raft.  At  this 
time,  a  black  dog  that  was  floating  on  a  piece 
of  the  wreck  discovered  me,  left  his  raft  and 
swam  for  me.  I  gave  him  a  hearty  reception 
and  assisted  him  on  board.  He  appeared  very 
grateful  and  affectionate,  and  would  stay  no 
place  but  in  my  lap.  I  tried  to  make  him  lay 
down,  but  he  implored  me  with  such  beseech- 
ing looks,  that  I  thought  I  would  let  him  alone, 
and  although  he  was  but  a  dog,  those  lines  in 
Pope's  prayer  came  forcibly  to  my  mind,  and 
I  repeated  them  loudly  : 

"  That  mercy  I  to  others  show, 
That  mercy  show  to  mc." 

The  wheel,  I  afterwards  found,  was  too  heavy 
to  keep  afloat,  and  I  cut  my  lashing  adrift  and 
got  on  the  piece  of  deck ;  the  moment  I  did  so, 
the  wheel  capsized  and  sunk.  After  floating 
a  few  hours,  I  found  a  piece  of  the  deck  of  the 
boat  floating  near  me.  I  managed  by  using  a 
piece  of  plank  for  an  oar  to  sheer  enough  as  I 
thought  to  make  it,  I  made  the  effort,  and  as  I 
stepped  near  the  edge  of  my  raft  to  make  a 
spring,  the  plank  under  me  sunk,  and  I  went 
overboard.  I  had  my  lanyard  in  my  hand, 
and  as  I  came  up  I  struck  out  for  my  raft,  and 
threw  the  lanyard  over  one  of  the  spikes  and 
crawled  up,  lacerating  my  leg  with  one  of  the 
numerous  spikes  with  which  it  was  lined.  It 
may  seem  strange,  but  I  found  the  stinging 
sensation  produced  by  the  salt  water  in  my 
fresh  wound,  gave  me  rather  a  pleasurable  ex- 
citement. In  examining  my  raft,  which  I  at 
once  named  New  Providence,  I  found  myself 
quite  happy,  for  I  felt  as  if  I  had  something 


under  foot  that  would  ride  out  the  gale.  A 
squall  of  wind  and  rain  soon  set  in,  which  was 
followed  by  a  heavy  sea  which  very  frequently 
made  a  clean  sweep  over  mc.    Some  time  after 
it  subsided  in  a  measure,  1  discovered  a  large 
raft  containing  ten  or  twelve  persons.    I  took  • 
a  wide  plank  that  I  had  on  my  raft,  and  by 
bracing  one  end  of  it  with  my  feet  against  the 
beam,  and  bracing  the  other  part  with  my  head 
and  hands,  I  found  it  answered  very  well  as  a 
sail,  as  it  was  blowing  very  fresh.    I  could 
tack  about  by  arranging  my  plank  according- 
ly ;  I  stood  up  towards  the  large  raft  contain- 
ing Captain  Phillips  and  numerous  others  ;  their 
raft  was  composed  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
promenade  deck  abaft  the  wheels.    I  inquired 
how  they  were  getting  along,  and  was  answer- 
ed very  badly,  captain.    I  saw  Judge  Toler 
looking  very  wishfully  towards  my  raft,  and  I 
asked  him  if  he  would  not  come  on  board.  He 
and  Mr.  Stakes  answered  in  the  affirmative, 
and  after  some  time  I  got  them  on  board.  My 
dog  passenger  left  me  at  this  time  and  swain 
on  board  of  the  other  raft ;  a  black  pig  tried  to 
board  mc  from  Capt.  Phillips's  raft,  but  finding 
it  a  difficult  matter  to  get  on  board  he  put  back. 
I  now  shoved  off.    I  found  two  additional  pas- 
sengers made  my  raft  pretty  well  water-logged, 
and  the  sea  frequently  made  a  clear  breach 
over  us,  but  we  lashed  our  ropes  and  held  on 
firmly.    The  constant  breaking  of  the  sea  over 
us  through  the  day  had  one  good  effect ;  it  en- 
abled the  pores  of  our  skin  to  absorb  water, 
which  prevented  the  least  feeling  of  thirst,  and 
when  J  found  my  head  and  shoulders  getting 
dry,  I  would  dip  as  much  water  with  my  hands 
as  1  could  and  wet  them  well,  and  advised  the 
others  to  do  the  same  to  prevent  thirst.    I  fre- 
quently through  the  day  carefully  surveyed 
the  horizon    by  sweeping   my  eyes  gently 
along,  in  hopes  to  discover  a  sail.    I  mention- 
ed to  my  companions  that  I  had  thought  a  great 
deal  through  the  day  about  the  awful  position 
I  was  in,  not  knowing  but  every  moment  would 
be  my  last,  yet  I  could  not  really  feel  it ;  for  I 
tried  to  familiarize  myself  to  death,  and  appear- 
ing before  my  Maker,  yet  I  had  not  been 
able  to  divest  myself  of  the  firm  belief  that  we 
would  be  picked  up,  or  drift  on  shore.  Judge 
Toler  and  Mr.  Stakes  both  stated  that  to  be 
their  own  feeling,  and  we  all  regretted  that  it 
was  the  case. 

I  told  them  the  first  thing  we  would  see  in 
the  shape  of  relief  would  be  a  smoke  on  shore 
or  from  the  steamer  Galveston.  And  that 
since  the  weather  had  moderated  I  had  no 
doubt  that  Captain  Wright  had  left  Galveston, 
and  as  we  were  in  his  track,  if  he  passed  along 
by  daylight,  he  would  rescue  us.  In  looking 
around  again  I  discovered  a  faint  column  of 
smoke  as  I  thought  ascending — I  watched  it 
intensely  and  cried  out, — "  There  is  smoke, 
it  is  the  Galveston."  Up  jumped  the  others, 
and  after  looking  for  awhile  they  agreed  that 
it  was  a  boat,  and  thought  she  was  standing 
down  in  our  track. 

She  gradually  appeared  in  sight,  and  would 
stand  off  picking  up  the  smallest  objects  first ; 
in  that  way  wc  were  the  last  taken  on  board, 
as  we  had  drifted  a  few  miles  faster  than  the 
others.  As  the  Galveston  stood  down  towards 
us,  I  found  she  had  lowered  a  boat,  which  was 
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towing  with  a  long  scope  of  rope ;  the  passen- 
gers on  the  promenade  deck  ran  forward  with 
the  rope.  *  *  I  found  it  to  be  about  6 
p.  m.  when  I  got  on  board  of  the  Galveston, 
having  been  about  twelve  hours  in  the  water. 
Seventeen  persons  were  lost  out  of  names 
that  were  known ;  doubtless  several  others 
who  were  not  recollected.  No  one,  under  all 
the  circumstances,  could  imagine  for  a  moment 
the  possibility  of  so  many  of  us  being  saved. 
I  landed  on  the  Galveston,  hatless,  but  one 
shoe  on,  blistered  with  the  sun,  and  bruised 
very  much.  I  felt  happy,  though,  and  in 
thinking  of  my  trunk  and  carpet  bag,  contain- 
ing a  tolerable  wardrobe,  and  all  my  papers, 
many  of  them  of  value,  I  thought  of  nothing 
but  of  a  few  little  mementoes,  gifts  of  other 
days,  each  one  containing  the  associations  of 
a  volume  in  my  mind,  and  almost  regretted 
that  I  had  not  tried  to  stow  them  in  my  pocket. 
I  went  more  in  for  the  substantial  in  leaving 
the  wreck — I  observed  some  Irish  and  sweet 
potatoes  and  onions  lying  about  the  deck,  and 
I  filled  my  coat  pocket  with  them,  not  doubting 
but  the  to-morrow's  sun  would  make  me  value 
them  beyond  millions  of  treasure. 

I  soon  retired  to  rest,  and  I  poured  out  my 
heart  in  gratitude  to  God  for  my  providential 
escape  from  suffering  and  death  ;  and  although 
it  was  a  general  breaking  up  of  "  this  world's 
gear"  with  me,  yet  I  felt  grateful  and  thankful 
that  it  was  even  so,  for  it  is  one  of  those  land- 
marks in  one's  existence  that  reconciles  him  to 
take  the  world  as  it  comes,  and  enables  him  to 
feel  that  there  is  no  situation  so  trying,  or 
prospect  so  gloomy,  but  that  under  the  bles- 
sing of  Providence  our  energies  and  fortitude 
can  surmount. 

The  steam  vessel  New  York  has  been  run- 
ning so  constantly  that  her  engine  doubtless 
required  considerable  repair,  for  on  our  way 
to  Galveston  nearly  one  half  of  her  steam 
escaped.  She  was  a  strong,  well-built  vessel, 
and  good  sea  boat,  and  stood  the  hurricane 
much  longer  than  I  expected ;  and  it  might 
have  been,  if  her  engines  had  remained  in  per- 
fect order,  that  we  could  have  kept  her  head  to 
the  sea,  and  probably  rode  out  the  gale. 


For 

TO  MY  STEP-SON. 


The  Friend. 


'Tis  not  for  earth  to  know,  my  son, 

Not  even  thou  canst  know, — 
To  none,  but  to  the  Holy  One 

The  heart  He  made  can  show, 
How  tenderly  each  thrilling  chord 

Around  thy  frame  is  wreathed, 
How  tremblingly  unto  the  Lord 

Its  prayer  for  thee  is  breathed. 

Earth  did  not  give,  earth  cannot  take, 

This  gilt  of  love  away — 
Tho'  earth,  tho'  even  thou  shouldst  break 

This  fragile  heart  of  clay  ; 
The  changeless  tide  of  deathless  love 

That  fills  a  cup  so  frail, 
Flows  from  the  holy  Throne  above — 

That  fountain  cannot  fail ! 

The  river  rolling  by  our  door 

To  meet  its  parent  sea, 
Un  wasted  as  in  days  of  yore 

In  days  to  come  will  be — 
The  emblem  is  too  finite  far 

For  that  which  will  not  die, 
When  sun,  and  moon,  and  every  star, 

Has  faded  from  the  sky. 


Alas  !  the  breeze  that  greets  thy  morn, 

The  siroc's  breath  may  be ; 
That  falling  leaf,  O  !  was  it  born 

Upon  the  upas  tree  ? 
The  feather  that  so  softly  flies, 

A  poisoned  dart  may  bring ; 
The  adder  in  the  greensward  lies, 

How  can  J  heal  its  sting  ? 

The  syren  voice  may  reach  thine  ear, 

When  rocks  of  death  are  nigh ; 
The  mirage  give  thee  but  a  tear 

To  drink — and  then — to  die  ! 
A  quicksand  lies  beneath  thy  feet, 

How  can  /  bear  thee  up  ? 
What  antidote  have  /  to  meet 

The  bane  within  thy  cup  ? 

Dark  clouds  around  thy  head  will  roll — 

Their  bolts  how  can  1  stay  ? 
The  primal  stain  upon  thy  soul 

How  can  /  wash  away  ? 
How  can  J  fill  the  lamp  for  thee, 

Whose  brightness  nought  shall  dim  ? 
Thou  precious  gift  of  God  to  me 

I  give  thee  back  to  Him ! 

My  son  !  the  altar  is  prepared — 

The  God  of  Abraham  calls ; 
Fear  not — although  the  blade  is  bared 

At  His  command  it  falls. 
Believe  !  the  offering  must  be  made — 

O  !  see  the  ransom  given ! 
Obey !  for  were  His  will  obeyed 

The  earth  were  almost  heaven ! 

E. 


For"  The  Friend." 

Unwatchful  Churches  liable  to  Decay. 

When  the  affairs  of  the  church  are  managed 
by  men  acting  in  their  own  wills,  and  deter- 
mined to  carry  matters  in  their  own  way, 
wrong  things  prevail,  and  the  innocent  are 
disregarded  and  kept  under  oppression.  If 
persons  in  high  stations  exercise  a  control, 
which  they  have  neither  the  life  of  religion, 
nor  the  spiritual  gifts  to  warrant,  others  may  be 
deprived  of  that  voice  and  influence  in  the 
church,  which  their  religious  experience  and 
the  ordination  of  their  Divine  Master  qualify 
them  for.  A  body  in  such  a  state  must  be  far 
from  the  guidance  and  government  of  the  un- 
erring Spirit  of  Truth.  Its  conclusions  will  be 
likely  to  produce  disunity,  and  an  unhappy 
feeling  among  the  members,  even  after  some 
may  think  they  are  settled  under  divide  autho- 
rity. 

"  I  beheld  and  the  same  horn  made  war 
with  the  saints,"  (the  power  of  antichrist  in  the 
form  of  a  church  with  orders  and  rules,)  "  and 
prevailed  against  them,  until  the  Ancient  of 
days  came,  and  judgment  was  given  to  the 
saints  of  the  Most  High,  and  the  time  came 
that  the  saints  possessed  the  kingdom." 
"  Long  hath  this  horn,"  says  John  Griffith, 
"  had  the  rule  and  government  where  the  saints 
should,  so  that  there  hath  been  little  or  nothing 
of  the  nature  of  that  excellent  government, 
which  is  found  in  the  kingdom  of  Christ.  In 
this  lapsed  stale,  there  hath  been  no  true  vision 
from  the  prophets,  the  law  hath  perished  from 
the  priests,  and  counsel  from  the  ancients." 
This  will  be  the  case  where  the  Head  of  the 
Church  does  not  rule — where  his  counsel  and 
vision,  and  law,  are  not  sought  and  waited  for, 
or  where  they  are  disregarded  when  conveyed 
through  those  whom  he  has  qualified  to  judge. 
And  a  church  which  has  once  known  Christ  to 


reign  in  it,  and  had  acquired  a  reputation  for 
wisdom  and  sound  judgment,  may  lose  "  the 
anointing,"  by  which  "  all  things"  in  Christ's 
kingdom  are  known.  Its  former  reputation 
will  then  be  no  guaranty  against  error,  and 
to  rely  upon  it,  would  subject  those  who  do  to 
disappointment.  "  If  the  blind  lead  the  blind, 
both  shall  fall  into  the  ditch." 

John  Griffith  was  born  in  1713,  and  in  the 
course  of  his  life  participated  in  the  benefits  of 
associating  with  men  of  real  religious  weight, 
and  great  depth  of  experience  in  divine  things. 
He  gives  this  description  of  church  government 
in  his  early  life.  "  I  have  attended  meetings 
for  discipline  with  diligence,  as  I  thought  it 
my  indispensable  duty,  for  about  thirty  years 
of  my  time.  Near  the  first  ten  I  was  for  the 
most  part  an  highly  pleased  and  comforted 
spectator  of  the  sweet  harmony  and  comely 
order  of  God's  house,  the  love,  sympathy,  and 
care  extended  in  each  branch  thereof,  one  to-  , 
wards  another  ;  in  silently  seeking  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Holy  Head,  that  the  body  might 
edify  itself  in  love,  and  the  King  of  saints  be 
known  to  rule  all  within  us.  For  when  we 
become  members  of  Christ's  body,  we  cease  to 
consider  ourselves  as  individuals  only,  but  also 
as  members  deeply  interested  in  the  welfare  of 
the  body.  Here  is  an  united  labour  and  tra- 
vail, being  all  in  one  common  interest.  I  have 
often  beheld  the  awful  majesty  of  the  divine 
power  amongst  these  people,  and  could  say  in 
humble  adoration,  at  least  in  my  heart,  '  Cry 
out  and  shout,  thou  inhabitant  of  Zion,  for 
great  is  the  Holy  One  of  Israel  in  the  midst  of 
thee.'  There  has  been  no  lack  of  any  good 
thing  in  the  camp  of  God.  The  glorious  Lord 
hath  been  indeed  as  places  of  broad  rivers  and 
streams,  where  can  go  no  galley  with  ours, 
neither  shall  gallant  ship  pass  thereby.  For 
the  Lord  was  our  judge,  the  Lord  was  our 
lawgiver,  the  Lord  was  our  king.  Therefore 
all  the  splendid  art  and  invention  of  man  in 
religion,  was  to  be  wholly  laid  aside,  as  Saul's 
armour  was  by  David,  being  concerned  to  go 
as  he  did  in  the  name,  that  is  the  power  and 
dread,  of  the  Most  High.  When  I  did  thus 
stand  still  looking  upon  Zion,  viewing  her 
beauty  and  excellency,  I  have  seen  great 
things  done  by  mean  instruments  going  forth 
against  their  enemies  in  the  name  of  the  Lord 
only ;  which  hath  caused  my  soul  to  be  knit 
unto  them,  and  I  loved  them  as  my  own  soul. 
This  sight  and  sense  of  things  made  me  ex- 
ceedingly awful  in  my  mind,  afraid  to  speak 
and  act,  unless  I  found  a  well-grounded  assu- 
rance that  the  Lord  required  it  of  me,  by  feel- 
ing the  weight  of  his  divine  power  upon  my 
spirit,  opening  my  understanding,  and  guiding 
my  judgment,  that  I  might  clearly  know  what, 
when,  and  how  to  speak  in  the  awful  presence 
of  God,  and  before  the  princes  of  his  people, 
whose  words,  I  observed,  were  as  goads,  and 
as  nails  fastened  by  the  Master  of  our  assem- 
blies, which  are  given  by  one  Shepherd." 

This  is  a  true  description  of  the  church  in 
its  beauty.  But  how  has  this  beauty  faded  in 
different  ages  and  in  various  places,  and  most 
lamentably  in  many  parts  of  our  once  highly 
favoured  Society.  The  seven  churches  in  Asia 
were  once  represented  as  seven  golden  candle- 
sticks, and  their  angels  as  seven  stars  in  the 
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right  hand  of  Him,  who  condescended  to  walk 
in  the  midst  of  those  candlesticks.  Apostacy 
from  the  love  and  life  of  God,  and  from  the 
doctrines  of  Christ,  gradually  overspread  them, 
jntil  they  became  extinct.  While  they  ima- 
gined themselves  rich  and  full,  and  needing 
nothing,  they  were  lukewarm  to  the  faithful 
maintenance  of  the  testimonies  of  Jesus.  The 
spiritual  brightness  and  glory,  in  which  they 
were  comparable  to  a  woman  clothed  with  the 
sun,  having  the  moon  under  her  feet,  and 
crowned  with  a  crown  of  twelve  stars,  was 
taken  away,  and  the  true  church  fled  into  the 
wilderness.  What  were  the  outward  churches 
then,  but  synagogues  of  Satan — churches  of 
antichrist?  Persecution  commenced, and  they 
drank  the  blood  of  saints,  who  refused  to  wor- 
ship the  beast  and  his  image,  and  to  receive 
his  mark  in  their  foreheads,  or  in  their  hands. 

When  John  was  commissioned  to  write  to 
those  churches,  nearly  all  of  them  had  degene- 
rated, in  some  respect  from  the  character  of  a 
true  church  of  Christ.  They  fell  away  by  va- 
rious means  from  their  allegiance  and  fidelity 
to  the  adorable  Head.  Notwithstanding  her 
works  and  labour,  and  even  patience,  one  had 
left  hex  first  love,  and  neglected  her  first  works, 
and  was  threatened  with  having  her  candle- 
stick removed  out  of  its  place.  Some  of  the 
members  of  another,  who  called  themselves 
Jews,  were  charged  with  blasphemy,  and  being 
the  synagogue  of  Satan.  In  a  third  there  were 
those  who  entertained  the  pernicious  and  hate- 
ful doctrines  of  Balaam  and  of  the  Nicolitaines. 
A  fourth  suffered  those  who  were  in  the  spirit 
and  character  of  Jezebel,  calling  themselves 
prophets,  to  bring  in  a  false  ministry  to  seduce 
the  Lord's  servants  to  commit  iniquity,  and  to 
eat  things  sacrificed  unto  idols.  "  Behold," 
said  the  Spirit,  "  I  will  cast  her  into  a  bed,  and 
them  that  commit  adultery  with  her  into  great 
tribulation,  except  they  repent  of  their  deeds. 
And  I  will  kill  her  children  with  death;  and 
all  the  churches  shall  know  that  I  am  he, 
which  searcheth  the  reins  and  hearts,  and  I 
will  give  unto  every  one  of  you  according  to 
your  rvorks."  A  fifth  had  the  name  of  a  living 
church,  yet  was  dead  ;  and  her  works,  what- 
ever may  have  been  the  outside  show,  were 
not  perfect  in  the  eye  of  the  Searcher  of  hearts. 
And  a  sixth  had  fallen  into  such  a  stupor,  that 
while  she  thought  herself  rich,  and  needing  no- 
thing, she  was  blind  and  wretched,  and  had 
need  of  all  things,  and  was  so  obnoxious  to 
divine  displeasure,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  declared, 
:<  I  will  spew  thee  out  of  my  mouth." 

Belonging  to  the  Society  of  Friends,  there 
are  seven  Yearly  Meetings  or  churches  in  this 
land,  and  two  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
They  have  their  different  weaknesses,  and 
3nares  to  watch  against.  They  have  greatly 
ncreased  in  earthly  goods  since  their  institu- 
;ion.  Ease  and  affluence,  and  worldly  refine- 
ment, have  introduced  the  feeling  of  fulness, 
ind  of  needing  nothing,  and  have  greatly  ban- 
shed  the  humility,  which  at  an  early  period, 
idorned  and  preserved  the  watchful.  Doc- 
:rinal  expositions  adapted  to  an  approximation 
;o  other  professors,  and  inconsistent  with  the 
estimony  which  our  fathers  bore,  have  been 
ipread  abroad  through  these  churches,  pleas- 
ng  some  and  distressing  others,  by  which  they 


have  become  unsettled,  and  the  cordial  fellow- 
ship that  once  characterized  us,  has  received  a 
jar,  which  lessons  our  capacity  for  usefulness 
in  the  world,  and  for  building  up  one  another 
in  the  Truth.  Our  works  may  be  many,  but 
if  the  Shepherd  does  not  put  forth  and  go  be- 
fore, they  will  neither  glorify  our  Heavenly 
Father,  nor  make  for  our  own  growth  in  the 
divine  life.  The  name  of  being  alive,  will  be 
of  no  avail  to  the  church  that  is  dead.  Is  it 
not  then  equally  necessary  for  us  to  remember 
whence  we  have  fallen,  and  repent,  and  hum- 
ble ourselves  under  the  Lord's  mighty  hand, 
and  return  to  our  first  love  and  first  principles, 
and  do  our  first  works,  lest  our  candlesticks  be 
removed  out  of  their  place,  and  other  men  take 
our  crown  ? 

N.  G. 

For"  The  Friend." 
THE  SOCIETY  OF  FRIENDS 
IN 

PENNSYLVANIA  AND  NEW  JERSEY. 

From  1764  to  1782. 
(Continued  from  page  7.) 

When  the  rioters  reached  Germantown, 
they  learned  that  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia 
were  in  arms  against  them,  and  that  their 
projected  murders  could  not  be  executed.  The 
same  day  (Second  month  6th,)  they  sent  by 
the  hands  of  a  member  of  the  assembly,  a  pa- 
per without  a  signature  to  the  governor.  It 
purported  to  be  "  The  declaration  of  the  injured 
frontier  inhabitants,  together  with  a  brief 
sketch  of  grievances  the  good  inhabitants  of  the 
province  labour  under."  This  paper  contains 
many  false  assertions,  and  displays  a  deter- 
mined blood-thirsty  appetite.  The  following 
embodies  all  it  contains  against  Friends. 
"  The  hands  that  were  closely  shut,  nor  would 
grant  his  majesty's  general  a  single  farthing 
against  a  savage  foe,  have  been  liberally  open- 
ed, and  the  public  money  basely  prostituted,  to 
hire,  at  an  exorbitant  rate,  a  mercenary  guard 
to  protect  his  majesty's  worst  of  enemies,  those 
falsely  pretended  Indian  friends,  while  at  the 
same  time,  hundreds  of  poor,  distressed  fami- 
lies of  his  majesty's  subjects,  obliged  to  aban- 
don their  possessions,  and  fly  for  their  lives  at 
least,  or  left,  except  a  small  relief  at  first,  in 
the  most  distressing  circumstances  to  starve 
neglected,  save  what  the  friendly  hand  of  pri- 
vate donations  has  contributed  to  their  sup- 
port, wherein  they  who  are  most  profuse 
towards  savages,  have  carefully  avoided  having 
any  part."  The  writers  complain  that  they 
have  received  no  thanks  for  having  made  an 
incursion  into  the  Indian  country  ;  that  they 
can  get  no  reward  for  Indian  scalps,  whilst  a 
liberal  reward  is  offered  for  the  apprehension 
of  those  who  killed  the  Indians  at  Conestoga. 
It  thus  concludes  :  "  But  to  recount  the  many 
repeated  grievances  whereof  we  might  justly 
complain,  and  instances  of  a  most  violent  at- 
tachment to  Indians,  were  tedious  beyond  the 
patience  of  a  Job  to  endure.  Nor  can  better 
be  expected,  nor  need  we  be  surprised  at  In- 
dians' insolence  or  villainy,  when  it  is  con- 
sidered, and  which  can  be  proved  from  the 
public  records  of  a  certain  county,  that  some 


|  time  before  Conrad  Weiser  died,  some  Indiana 
I  belonging  to  the  Great  Island,  or  Wyalous- 
ing,  assured  him  that  Israel  Pemberton  (an  an- 
cient leader  of  that  faction  which,  for  so  long 
a  time,  have  found  means  to  enslave  the  pro- 
vince to  Indians)  together  with  others  of  the 
Friends,  had  given  them  a  rod  to  scourge  the 
white  people  that  were  settled  on  the  purchased 
lands;  for  that  Onas  had  cheated  them  out  of  a 
great  deal  of  land,  or  had  not  given  near  suffi- 
cient price  for  what  he  had  bought ;  and  that 
the  traders  ought  also  to  be  scourged,  for  that 
they  defrauded  the  Indians,  by  selling  goods  to 
them  at  too  dear  a  rate  ;  and  that  this  relation 
is  matter  of  fact  can  be  easily  proved  in  the 
county  of  Berks.  Such  is  our  unhappy  situa- 
tion, under  the  villainy,  infatuation  and  in- 
fluence of  a  certain  faction,  that  have  got  the 
political  reins  in  their  hands,  and  tamely 
tyrannize  over  the  other  good  subjects  of  the 
province !  And  can  it  be  thought  strange, 
that  a  scene  of  such  treatment  as  this,  and  the 
now  adding,  in  this  critical  juncture,  to  all  our 
former  distresses,  that  disagreeable  burden 
of  supporting,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  pro- 
vince, at  so  great  an  expense,  between  one 
and  two  hundred  Indians,  to  the  great  dis- 
quietude of  the  majority  of  the  good  inhabi- 
tants of  this  province,  should  awaken  the  re- 
sentment of  a  people  grossly  abused,  unright- 
eously burdened,  and  made  dupes  and  slaves 
to  Indians  !  And  must  not  all  well  disposed 
people  entertain  a  charitable  sentiment  of 
those  who,  at  their  own  great  expense  and 
trouble  have  attempted,  or  shall  attempt,  res- 
cuing a  labouring  land  from  a  weight  so  op- 
pressive, unreasonable  and  unjust?  It  is  this 
we  design,  it  is  this  we  are  resolved  to  pro- 
secute, though  it  is  with  great  reluctance  we 
are  obliged  to  adopt  a  measure  not  so  agreea- 
ble as  could  be  desired,  and  to  which  extremi- 
ty alone  compels.    God  save  the  king." 

Although  when  they  prepared  this,  the  lead- 
ers were  resolved  to  destroy  the  Indians,  and 
thus  relieve  the  province  of  its  burden,  yet  they 
soon  found  they  had  undertaken  a  measure 
they  could  not  execute.  Their  haughty  and 
determined  tone  fell.  They  were  visited  at 
Germantown  by  Governor  Penn,  and  some 
members  of  the  assembly.  On  the  13th  they 
presented  a  second  paper  to  the  governor. 
This  was  signed  by  Matthew  Smith,  and  James 
Gibson  "  on  behalf  of  ourselves  and  a  great 
number  of  the  frontier  inhabitants."  It  con- 
tains a  list  of  grievances  ranged  under  nine 
heads. 

The  first  is,  that  Lancaster,  York,  Cumber- 
land, Berks,  and  Northampton  counties,  are 
not  allowed  as  many  representatives  as  Phila- 
delphia, Chester,  and  Bucks.  The  second  is, 
that  a  law  has  been  introduced  into  the  as- 
sembly, providing  that  such  as  shall  be  charged 
with  killing  Indians  in  Lancaster  county  shall 
be  tried  in  Philadelphia,  Chester  or  Bucks. 
The  third  is,  that  whilst  the  frontiers  had  been 
ravaged  by  skulking  parties  of  Indians,  "  One 
hundred  and  twenty  of  these  savages"  "  have 
procured  themselves  to  be  taken  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  government,  with  a  view  to  elude 
the  fury  of  the  brave  relatives  of  the  murdered, 
and  are  now  maintained  at  public  expense." 
"  In  what  nation  under  the  sun  was  it  ever 
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the  custom,  that  when  a  neighbouring  nation 
took  up  arms,  not  an  individual  of  the  nation 
should  be  touched,  but  only  the  persons  that 
offered  hostilities  ?  Who  ever  proclaimed  war 
with  a  part  of  a  nation  and  not  with  the 
whole  ?"*  After  making  the  groundless  asser- 
tion that  the  Moravian  Indians  then  in  Phila- 
delphia are  "  his  majesty's  perfidious  enemies," 
they  add  :  "  To  protect  and  maintain  them 
at  the  public  expense,  while  our  suffering 
brethren  on  the  frontiers,  are  almost  destitute 
of  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  are  neglected  by 
the  public,  is  sufficient  to  make  us  mad  with 
rage,  and  tempt  us  to  do  what  nothing  but  the 
most  violent  necessity  can  vindicate."  The 
fourth  is,  that  it  is  contrary  to  good  policy  to 
suffer  any  Indians  of  what  tribe  soever  to  re- 
side within  the  inhabited  parts  of  the  province, 
whilst  it  is  engaged  in  Indian  war.  The  fifth 
is,  that  no  provision  has  been  made  for  such 
of  the  frontier  settlers  as  may  be  wounded  in 
defence  of  the  province.  The  sixth  is  so  sin- 
gular we  give  it  entire.  "  In  the  late  Indian 
war  this  province  with  others  of  his  majesty  s 
colonies,  gave  rewards  for  Indian  scalps,  to 
encourage  the  seeking  them  in  their  own  coun- 
try,  as  the  most  likely  means  of  destroying  or 
reducing  them  to  reason.  But  no  such  en- 
couragement has  been  given  in  this  war,  which 
has  damped  the  spirits  of  many  brave  men, 
who  are  willing  to  venture  their  lives  in  parties 
against  the  enemy.  We  therefore  pray  that 
rewards  may  be  proposed  for  Indian  scalps, 
which  may  be  adequate  to  the  danger  attend- 
ing enterprises  of  this  nature."  The  seventh 
contains  regrets  that  some  of  their  relatives 
are  captives  among  the  "  savage  heathen," 
and  requests  that  no  trade  may  hereafter  be 
permitted  with  the  Indians  until  our  brethren 
and  relatives  are  brought  home  to  us. 

The  eighth  refers  to  Friends,  we  therefore 
copy  the  whole.  "  We  complain  that  a  cer- 
tain society  of  people  in  this  province  in 
the  late  Indian  war,  and  at  several  treaties 
held  by  the  king's  representatives,  openly 
loaded  the  Indians  with  presents,  and  that 
Israel  Pemberton,  a  leader  of  the  said  society, 
in  defiance  of  all  government,  not  only  abetted 
our  Indian  enemies,  but  kept  up  a  private  in- 
telligence with  them,  and  publicly  received 
from  them  a  belt  of  wampum,  as  if  he  had 
been  our  governor,  or  authorised  by  the  king, 
to  treat  with  his  enemies.  By  this  means  the 
Indians  have  been  taught  to  despise  us  as  a 
weak  and  disunited  people,  and  from  this  fa- 
tal source,  have  arose  many  of  our  calamities 


*  In  answer  to  this  sentiment  a  writer  of  that  pe- 
riod makes  the  following-  sensible  remarks.  "  If  an 
Indian  injures  me,  does  it  follow  that  I  may  revenge 
that  injury  on  all  Indians  ?  It  is  well  known  that 
Indians  are  of  different  tribes,  nations,  and  languages, 
as  well  as  the  white  people.  In  Europe  if  the  French, 
who  are  white  people,  should  injure  the  Dutch,  are 
they  to  revenge  it  on  the  English,  because  they  too 
are  white  people  ?  The  only  crime  of  these  poor 
wretches  seems  to  have  been,  that  they  had  a  reddish 
brown  skin,  and  black  hair ;  and  some  people  of  that 
sort,  it  seems,  had  murdered  some  of  our  relations.  If 
it  be  right  to  kill  men  for  such  a  reason,  then,  should 
any  man,  with  a  freckled  face  and  red  hair,  kill  a 
wife  or  child  of  mine,  it  would  be  right  for  me  to  re- 
venge it,  by  killing  all  the  freckled  red-haired  men, 
women  and  children  I  could  afterwards  any  where 
meet  with." 


under  which  we  groan.  We  humbly  pray 
therefore,  this  grievance  may  be  redressed, 
and  that  no  private  subject  be  hereafter  per- 
mitted, to  treat  with  or  carry  on  a  correspon- 
dence with  our  enemies."  The  ninth  complains 
that  Fort  Augusta  had  been  very  expensive  to 
the  province,  and  yet  that  the  troops  there  had 
given  very  little  assistance  during  the  last  or 
the  then  present  war. 

Beside  preparing  this  list  of  grievances,  the 
rioters  on  invitation  from  the  governor  appoint- 
ed a  committee  to  go  into  the  city  and  examine 
the  Indians  in  the  barracks  to  see  if  they  could 
recognize  any  who  had  been  engaged  in  the 
war  then  waging.  The  rest  of  this  threaten- 
ing  array  then  quietly  departed  for  their  re- 
spective homes.  No  suspicious  Indians  could 
be  found  by  the  committee,  but  a  rumour  was 
raised  that  the  Quakers  had  sent  some  of  them 
by  night  out  of  the  way.  A  lad  went  before 
William  Plumsted,  a  magistrate,  and  testified 
that  he  had  been  employed  by  some  Quakers, 
among  whom  Israel  Pemberton  was  one,  on 
the  evening  of  Second  day-the  6th,  to  convey 
six  Indians  to  Petty's  Island.  Some  of  the 
members  of  the  Society  of  Friends  soon  heard 
of  this  report,  and  immediately  took  active 
means  to  expose  the  falsehood.  The  lad  who 
had  given  the  testimony,  and  his  master  John 
Webb,  were  summoned  to  meet  James  Pember- 
ton, and  some  others,  at  the  mayor's  house,  on 
the  morning  of  the  11th  of  the  month.  The 
lad  had  perhaps  been  informed  that  Israel  Pem- 
berton, at  the  particular  request  of  the  mayor 
of  the  city  and  John  Laurence,  had  left  Phila- 
delphia, on  that  very  day,  in  the  evening  of 
which,  according  to  his  false  oath,  he  was  su- 
perintending the  removal  of  the  Indians.  At 
11  o'clock,  the  hour  appointed,  the  master  ap- 
peared at  the  mayor's,  but  the  lad  was  not 
with  him,  and  never  afterwards  could  be  disco- 
vered. The  master  said,  he  had  started  before 
him,  as  if  to  come  to  the  office,  and  declared 
he  expected  to  have  found  him  there.  So  this 
falsehood,  got  up  with  so  much  cunning,  was 
soon  made  manifest. 

A  paper  war  immediately  sprang  up  in  Phi- 
ladelphia. For  some  time,  scurrilous  and 
abusive  pamphlets,  written  against  Friends, 
were  issued  in  great  abundance  from  the  press, 
and  answers,  truth-pointed  and  keen-witted, 
followed  as  fast.  The  talent  and  intelligence 
of  the  community,  was  generally  contained  in 
what  was  called  the  Quaker  party,  which  was 
composed  of  individuals  of  all  denominations, 
who  united  with  Friends  in  opposition  to  pro- 
prietary encroachments,  and  in  their  peaceable 
policy  towards  the  Indians.  Many  of  these 
men  when  they  saw  the  bitter,  blood-thirsty 
and  traducing  spirit  which  was  exhibited  by 
the  enemies  of  Friends,  were  exasperated,  and 
in  no  gentle  terms  rebuked  the  spirit  they  dis- 
played, and  held  up  their  principles  and  their 
characters  to  the  contempt  of  the  world.  Cer- 
tain Presbyterian  teachers  and  leaders,  who 
were  doctrinally  and  politically  opposed  to 
Friends,  justified  the  proceedings  of  the  Paxton- 
boys,  as  they  were  called,  with  arguments 
worthy  of  the  most  blood-thirsty  fanaticism  of 
the  period  of  the  crusades.  The  fiery  pam- 
phlets then  issued  are  still  extant,  and  amid 
the  party  spirit,  and  private  hatred  abundantly 


developed  the  only  satisfaction  to  be  derived 
from  reading  them  is,  that  they  present  a  tri- 
umphant vindication  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
its  motives  and  its  Indian  policy. 

Among  the  pamphlets  published  against 
Friends  is  one  printed  in  Philadelphia  "  by  A. 
Stewart,  and  sold  by  John  Creaig,  shop  keeper 
in  Lancaster."  The  writer  pretends  to  dis- 
approve the  manner  of  killing  the  Indians,  but 
defends  the  act.  He  will  not  allow  it  to  have 
been  murder,  and  though  he  acknowledges 
that  the  faith  of  the  government  was  pledged 
to  the  Indians,  he  says,  "  so  it  is  to  every  rob- 
ber and  villain."  He  then  denies  the  right  of 
a  robber  or  villain,  to  "  claim  protection  from 
the  gallows  or  gibbet,  or  from  being  shot  down 
if  he  cannot  be  brought  to  punishment  any 
other  way."  He  quotes  Cato  in  proof  that  it  is 
absurd  to  say,  "  a  people  can  ever  be  in  such 
a  situation,  as  not  to  have  a  right  to  oppose  a 
tyrant,  a  robber,  or  a  traitor."  For  such  a 
one  "  was  a  beast  of  prey,  which  might  be 
killed  by  a  spear  as  well  as  by  a  fair  chase." 
"  Timoleon,  one  of  the  wisest  and  most  vir- 
tuous men  that  ever  blessed  the  earth,  spent  a 
long  and  glorious  life  in  destroying  tyrants."  j 
After  reminding  his  reader,  that  the  Roman 
senators  killed  Julius  Caesar,  Brutus  the  elder 
his  own  son,  that  Mulius  Sccevola  gained  im-  ! 
mortal  honour  by  his  attempt  to  assassinate 
Porsenna  by  surprise,  and  that  Cincinnatus, 
the  brave  and  virtuous,  ordered  spurious  Mcela 
to  be  slain,  though  he  had  no  law  for  it,  he  j 
winds  up  with  expressing  surprise,  "  that  the 
killing  a  few  treacherous  savages"  "  should  be 
esteemed  so  enormous  a  crime."  He  then  at- { 
tempts  to  prove,  that  every  nation  has  violated 
the  laws  of  hospitality  and  faith  too,  cites  Jael  I 
killing  Sisera,  Judith  cutting  off  the  head  of 
Holofernes,  and  lastly,  the  officers  of  a  Spanish  j 
privateer  in  the  Delaware,  killing  an  English 
captain  after  he  surrendered,  because  he  had 
made  so  valorous  a  resistance  ! 

Even  the  "  reverend"  trustees  of  the  Cor<- 
poration  for  the  relief  of  Presbyterian  ministers, 
their  widows  and  children,  in  a  letter  printed 
in  the  London  Chronicle,  appear  to  justify  the 
surprise  and  massacre  of  the  Indians.  They 
call  it  "  cutting  them  off,"  and  coolly  remark 
"  it  was  no  more  but  what,  our  people  suffered 
on  all  occasions."    They  say  that  the  com-j 
plaints  of  the  Paxton-boys,  show  "  grievances 
and  sufferings  that  would  have  drawn  tears 
from  stones."     What  are  these  grievances' 
That  less  populous  and  less  wealthy  counties 
had  fewer  representatives  ;  that  murderers  wen 
to  be  tried  where  the  administration  of  juslici 
would  not  be  perverted  by  popular  insurrection 
that  one  hundred  and  twenty  Indians  wen 
protected  from  "the  vengeance  of  brave  men,' 
and  fed,  whilst  some  whites  might  be  sufferinj 
hunger  ;  that  Indians  were  allowed  to  remans 
in  the  province  ;  that  no  provision  had  beei ; 
made  for  whites  who  might  chance  to  be  woun  j 
ded  ;   that  no  reward  was  given  for  India 
scalps,  to  encourage  'brave  men'  to  gob; 
stealth  into  the  Indian  territories,  to  shoot  dow 
such  as  they  might  waylay;  that  the  Indian 
had  not  liberated  all  white  prisoners ;  thf 
Quakers  had  attended  at  Indian  treaties,  an 
that  one  of  them  had  received  a  belt  of  wan 
pum.    Such  "  grievances"  could  draw  teai 
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from  no  stones,  but  the  stony  hearts  of  those 
who  could  have  rejoiced  to  have  seen  the  mur- 
der of  the  one  hundred  and  twenty  Indians  in 
the  barracks,  and  rewards  given  to  their '  brave' 
exterminators  for  their  scalps. 

As  a  conclusion  which  might  have  been  an- 
ticipated from  the  spirit  displayed  in  their  let- 
ter, the  trustees  add,  "  We  have  been  able  to 
to  do  nothing  to  spread  the  gospel  either  among 
the  Indians  or  Europeans  since  the  war  broke 
out."  What  an  absurdity  for  such  men  to  pre- 
tend to  be  the  advocates  of  Him,  who  pro- 
claimed no  benediction  on  a  warlike  spirit,  but 
whose  blessings,  '  inheritance  in  the  earth' 
and  '  rest  to  the  soul,'  were  for  the  meek  and 
the  lowly  of  heart.  With  his  birth  came  the 
angelic  anthem,  '  Peace  on  earth,  good  will  to 
men,'  and  in  sweet  accordance  therewith  is 
his  own  blessed  precepts,  '  resist  not  evil,' 
'  do  good  to  them  that  hate  you,  and  pray 
for  them  that  despiteful ly  use  you  and  perse- 
cute you,  so  shall  ye  be  the  children  of  my 
Father  in  Heaven.' 

(To  be  continued.) 

For  "The  Friend." 

JAMES  BROOKE, 

THE  RAJAH  OF  SARAWAK. 

(Continued  from  page  3.) 

These  circumstances  determined  him  to  visit 
that  port,  and  he  provided  himself  with  the 
usual  presents  for  conciliating  the  favour  of 
Asiatic  princes.  Muda  Hassim  was  then  resi- 
ding at  Sarawak  to  suppress  a  rebellion  which 
had  broke  out  among  the  Dyak  tribes  in  the 
neighbourhood.  This  rebellion,  which  was  at 
first  represented  by  the  Rajah  as  an  affair  of  no 
consequence,  proved  to  be  far  more  formidable  ; 
and  on  James  Brooke's  return  from  Singapore 
in  1841,  on  a  trading  voyage,  the  Rajah  sent 
for  him  and  laid  open  the  state  of  his  affairs. 
"  The  rebellion  which  he  had  come  from  Bor- 
neo to  quell,  had  defied  every  effort  for  nearly 
four  years ;  and  the  attacks  he  had  made  on 
the  rebels  had  failed  entirely  and  almost  dis- 
gracefully. His  immediate  followers  were  few 
in  number,  and  his  power  in  the  capital  was 
threatened  by  the  intrigues  of  the  chiefs  re 
maining  there."  Under  these  circumstances,  he 
so  strongly  solicited  "  the  gentleman  from 
England"  to  assist  him,  that  J.  Brooke  joined 
his  miserable  army,  where  he  witnessed  such 
scenes  of  treachery  and  cowardice  among  the 
Rajah's  followers,  and  found  them  so  unwilling 
to  take  his  advice,  that  he  returned  to  his  ves 
sel  in  disgust,  and  intimated  his  intention  of 
sailing.  "  Here  again,"  says  he  in  his  journa 
1  "  I  was  pressed  with  the  same  entreaties  ;  every 
topic  was  exhausted  to  excite  my  compassion ; 
every  aid  was  at  my  disposal  ;  and  lastly,  if  I 
would  stay,  and  we  were  successful,  the  conn 
try  was  offered  to  me."  The  proposal  suited 
so  well  the  romantic  notions  of  the  Englishman 
that  he  accepted  the  terms,  and  having  had  full 
|  authority  given  him  for  conducting  the  war,  soon 
I  brought  it  to  a  close.  After  much  wavering 
I  on  the  part  of  the  Rajah,  who  was  surrounded 
|  by  cunning  and  intriguing  ministers,  the  deeds 
1  conveying  the  province  of  Sarawak  to  James 
Brooke  were  formally  made  out,  and  he  en 
!  tered  into  full  possession  of  his  government. 


'  The  agreement  was  drawn  out,  sealed  and 
signed  ;  guns  fired,  flags  waved  ;  and  on  the 
24th  of  September,  1841, 1  became  the  govern- 
or of  Sarawak,  with  the  fullest  powers." 

The  following  extracts  from  his  diary  will 
show  the  spirit  in  which  this  man  acted  in  his 
romantic  career. 

Nov.  3. — I  have  a  country  ;  but  oh  !  how 
beset  with  difficulties,  how  ravaged  by  war, 
torn  by  dissentions,  and  ruined  by  duplicity, 
weakness,  and  intrigue  !  My  first  object  on 
holding  the  reins  of  government,  was  to  release 
the  unfortunate  women  confined  for  a  whole 
year  by  the  Rajah.  I  found  Muda  Hassim  not 
averse  to  take  measures,  now  that  he  had  really 
resolved  to  adhere  to  my  advice,  and  conse- 
quently 1  had  the  sincere  satisfaction,  within  a 
few  days,  of  liberating  upwards  of  a  hundred 
females  and  young  children,  and  of  restoring 
them  to  their  husbands  and  fathers.  My  next 
measure  was  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the 
Dyaks,  to  gain  their  confidence,  and  to  prevent 
the  oppressions  of  the  Malays.  It  was  neces- 
sary likewise  to  fix  a  rate  of  tax  to  be  levied 
yearly;  the  chiefs  of  several  tribes  came  into 
the  measure,  and  it  was  agreed  that  they  could 
trade  at  pleasure;  that  no  man  should  demand 
any  thing  from  them  ;  that  their  wives  and 
children  were  safe,  and  that  in  case  any  trou- 
ble arose,  they  were  to  let  me  know,  and  I 
would  come  to  their  assistance.  The  story 
told  rne  by  these  chiefs  brought  tears  into  my 
eyes  :  'You  might  sir,  said  one  of  them,  have 
sought  in  this  river  and  not  found  a  happier 
tribe  than  ours.  Our  children  were  collected 
around  us  ;  we  had  rice  in  plenty,  and  fruit 
trees  ;  our  hogs  and  fowls  were  in  abundance; 
we  could  afford  to  give  what  was  demanded  of 
us  and  yet  live  happily.  Now  we  have  no- 
thing left.  Our  enemies  attacked  us  ;  they 
burned  our  houses,  destroyed  our  property,  cut 
down  our  fruit  trees,  killed  many  of  our  peo- 
ple, and  led  away  our  wives  and  young  chil- 
dren into  slavery.'  Poor  unhappy  people,  who 
suffer  for  the  crimes  of  others  !  I  will  aid  you 
to  the  utmost  of  my  power.  I  determined  to 
open  a  court  for  the  administration  of  justice, 
wherein  I  should  preside,  together  with  such 
of  the  Rajah's  brothers  as  liked  to  assist  me. 
As  for  a  jury,  or  any  machinery  or  form  of 
law,  it  was  rejected,  because  it  must  be  ineffi- 
cient if  not  corrupt ;  and  the  only  objects  I 
aimed  at,  was  keeping  witnesses  out  of  ear 
shot  of  each  other,  hearing  the  evidence,  decid- 
ing as  appeared  best,  and  in  future  punishing. 
This  simple  plan  ensured  substantial  redress  ; 
and  it  gave  all  the  people  confidence  in  me, 
and  a  notion  of  what  was  right. 

"Jan.  1st,  1842. — The  past  year  is  in  the 
bosom  of  eternity,  into  which  bourne  we  are 
all  hurrying.  Here  we  have  no  merry-mak- 
ing, no  re-union  of  families,  no  bright  fires  or 
merry  games,  to  mark  the  advent  of  1842  ; 
but  we  have  genial  weather,  and  are  not  pinch- 
ed by  cold  or  frost.  This  is  a  year  which  to 
me  must  bo  eventful ;  for  at  its  close  I  shall  be 
able  to  judge  whether  I  can  maintain  myself 
against  all  the  circumstances  and  difficulties 
which  beset  me,  or  whether  1  must  retreat, 
broken  in  fortune,  to  some  retirement  in  my 
native  land.  I  look  with  calmness  on  the  al- 
ternative, and  no  selfish  motives  weigh  on  me: 


if  I  fail,  my  chief  regret  will  be  for  the  natives 
of  this  unhappy  country.  Let  the  year  roll 
on,  let  the  months  pass  ;  and  whatever  they 
bring — whether  it  be  life  or  death,  fortune  or 
poverty — I  am  prepared ;  and  in  the  deep  soli- 
tude of  my  present  existence,  I  can  safely  say, 
that  I  could  bear  misfortune  better  than  pros- 
perity. In  this  probably  1  am  not  singular  ; 
for  there  is  something  in  prosperity  which  if  it 
does  not  make  us  worse,  makes  us  more  fool- 
ish and  more  worldly — which  decks  passing 
time  with  wreaths  of  gay  flowers,  and  gilds 
the  things  of  this  life  with  tinsel  hopes  and 
wishes,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  pure  gold  of  re- 
flection for  the  life  to  come.  What  are  all  these 
gewgaws,  these  artificial  flowers,  these  mo- 
mentary joys,  these  pleasures  of  sense  before 
the  war  of  time  ?  Nothing!  And  yet,  if  ex- 
ertion can  benefit  our  race,  or  even  our  own 
country — if  the  sum  of  human  misery  can  be 
alleviated — if  these  suffering  people  can  be 
raised  in  the  scale  of  civilization  and  happiness 
— it  is  a  cause  in  which  I  could  suffer,  in  which 
I  have  suffered  and  do  suffer ;  hemmed  in,  be- 
set, anxious,  perplexed,  and  the  good  intent 
marred  by  false  agents — surrounded  by  weak- 
ness, treachery,  falsehood  and  folly,  is  suffer- 
ing enough  ;  and  to  feel  myself  on  the  thresh- 
hold  of  success,  and  only  withheld  by  the  want 
of  adequate  means,  increases  this  suffering. 

"Hail  however,  1842  !  Come  good,  come 
ill,  still  hail !  and  many  as  are  the  light  hearts 
which  have  already  greeted  thee,  mine  will  be 
more  ready  to  bow  to  the  decrees  of  Providence 
which  thy  twelve  months  will  develope." 

(To  be  continued.) 

For  "The  Friend." 

Insect  Destroyers. 

I  have  noticed  this  autumn  for  the  first  time, 
the  ravages  committed  by  an  insect  on  the  Eu- 
ropean linden.  I  observed  that  several  trees 
in  a  range,  had  their  small  branches  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  in  thickness  broken  off  and 
hanging  by  a  slender  piece.  On  examining 
them,  I  found  they  had  been  eaten  off ;  and  the 
marks  of  the  strong  saw-like  jaws  showed  that 
the  destroyer  was  a  coleopterous  insect.  Fur- 
ther examination  showed  the  curious  fact,  that 
in  the  branch  thus  separated,  an  egg  had  been 
deposited  at  I  he  base  of  every  smaller  twig  and 
leaf  bud.  It  would  seem  that  the  beetle  had 
selected  its  branch,  laid  its  store  of  eggs,  and 
then  gnawed  it  off,  so  that  the  first  strong  wind 
might  detach  it,  and  convey  the  young  brood 
gently  to  the  ground.  I  have  not  found  any 
description  of  the  insect ;  but  its  destruction 
would  be  ensured  by  collecting  and  burning  the 
branches  before  the  eggs  are  hatched. 

I  perceive  that  the  oak  pruner  has  been  very 
busy  this  year.  In  a  small  piece  of  woods,  I 
collected  and  burnt  in  the  course  of  the  sum- 
mer a  good  cart-load  of  the  fallen  branches, 
before  the  worm  had  left  them;  and  have  thus, 
I  hope,  checked  for  a  while  its  ravages  in  that 
spot. 

If  our  farmers  would  lake  the  requisite  pains, 
they  could  easily  in  this  way  rid  the  country 
of  this  destroyer,  which  threatens,  if  its  ravages 
be  not  checked,  to  mutilate  and  in  the  end  de- 
stroy our  noblest  forest  trees.    The  oak  pruner 
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THE  FRIEND. 


does  not  confine  itself  to  the  oaks,  but  will  at- 
tack the  chestnut  and  the  hickory,  although  it 
seems  to  prefer  the  oak. 
Haverford,  Ninth  month,  1846. 

Communicated. 

Convenient  Method  of  Starching. 

Allow  a  tea-cup  of  water  to  a  large  tea-spoon 
of  starch,  carefully  smoothed  down  and  stirred  ; 
then  having  first  dried  the  pieces  to  be  starch- 
ed, wet  and  squeeze  them  in  the  usual  manner ; 
spread  each  singly  on  a  dry  towel,  roll  them 
up  tightly,  and  they  will  be  ready  for  ironing 
in  a  lew  minutes.  This  method  will  be  found 
much  more  economical  and  convenient  than 
the  old  one  with  boiled  starch,  especially  in 
winter  when  freezing  destroys  its  effects  ;  the 
article  will  also  look  more  glossy  and  smooth. 
All  small  pieces  may  be  done  in  this  way;  and 
also  the  bosoms  and  wristbands  of  shirts,  &c, 
by  spreading  the  wetted  parts  on  to  the  dry, 
and  rolling  up  tightly. 

Silence  is  sometimes  more  significant  than 
the  most  expressive  eloquence. 


THE  FRIEND. 


TENTH  MONTH  3,  1846. 


Most  of  our  readers,  it  is  to  be  expected,  have 
read  something  of  the  loss  of  the  steamship 
New  York  on  the  7th  of  last  month,  in  a  vio- 
lent gale,  between  Galveston  and  New  Orleans, 
including  the  loss  of  seventeen  lives,  among 
which  were  a  mother  and  two  children,  and 
another  mother  and  three  children.  A  Friend 
has  cut  from  a  newspaper  and  sent  us  for  in- 
sertion, a  stirring  and  affecting  narrative  by 
one  of  the  passengers  of  circumstances  which 
came  under- his  own  notice  during  the  fearful 
catastrophe.  Its  length  and  peculiarity  of 
phraseology  at  first  induced  the  thought,  of 
condensing  it,  but  in  so  doing,  concluded,  much 
of  its  raciness  and  interest  would  necessarily  be 
impaired.  The  writer  is  obviously  a  seaman 
by  profession  ;  and  equally  obvious  is  it,  from 
the  closing  part  of  the  account,  that  a  genuine 
infusion  of  piety  pervaded  his  mind.  Allow- 
ance will  therefore  be  made  for  the  occasional 
use  of  expressions  that  savour  of  his  calling. 

OHIO  YEARLY  MEETING. 

This  body  convened  at  Mount  Pleasant  on 
the  7th  ult.,  and  continued  its  sittings  until  the 
11th  inclusive.  The  meeting  of  ministers  and 
elders  commenced  on  the  Seventh-day  preced- 
ing.   .  SSmn*  j". 

Ministers  and  their  companions  were  in  at- 
tendance from  Indiana,  New  York,  Baltimore 
and  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meetings,  and  from 
the  larger  body  in  New  England.  The  certi- 
ficates from  all  were  minuted  except  the  one 
from  the  latter.  Epistles  were  received  and 
read  from  the  Yearly  Meetings  of  London  and 
Dublin,  and  from  those  on  this  continent,  ex- 
cept North  Carolina,  (which  did  not  come  to 
hand,)  and  the  two  bodies  in  New  England. 
The  greater  part  of  three  sittings  of  the  meet- 


ing was  occupied  by  discussion  arising  from  a 
difference  of  sentiment  among  Friends,  in  rela- 
tion to  reading  the  epislle  addressed  to  it  by 
the  larger  body  in  New  England  ;  and  it  was 
finally  concluded  not  to  read  either  that  or  the 
one  addressed  to  it  by  the  smaller  body. 

The  state  of  Society  was  brought  to  view  by 
reading  the  queries  and  answers,  during  which 
time  some  advice  and  counsel  was  given. 

The  meeting  omitted  appointing  a  committee 
to  prepare  epistles  to  other  Yearly  Meetings. 

From  the  report  of  the  boarding-school  com- 
mittee it  appeared  there  was  a  small  deficiency 
in  the  receipts,  to  meet  the  expenditures,  during 
the  past  year. 

A  report  was  also  read  from  the  committee 
on  Indian  affairs,  representing  that  concern  to 
be  in  a  favourable  condition. 

The  minutes  of  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings 
exhibiting  their  labours  during  the  past  year, 
were  read  and  approved. 

The  minds  of  many  Friends  being  brought 
under  much  concern  both  on  account  of  the 
present  state  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  and  its 
subordinate  branches,  and  of  the  deplorable 
consequences  resulting  to  the  Society  from 
the  dissemination  of  works  written  by  members 
of  London  Yearly  Meeting,  containing  doctrinal 
views  at  variance  with  those  held  by  our  reli- 
gious Society,  it  was  concluded  to  appoint  a 
committee  to  draft  an  epistle  to  the  Yearly 
Meeting  of  Friends  in  London,  bringing  the 
matter  distinctly  before  that  body. 

This  epistle  was  produced  at  the  last  sitting 
of  the  meeting,  and  set  forth  the  fact  of  the 
great  difficulty  and  distress  in  which  Ohio 
Yearly  Meeting  is  involved,  in  consequence  of 
the  circulation  of  the  works  of  a  member  or 
members  of  London  Yearly  Meeting,  contain- 
ing sentiments  not  in  accordance  with  the  re- 
ceived faith  of  the  Society ;  and  earnestly 
desiring  that  meeting  to  give  the  subject  that 
serious  and  deliberate  consideration  which  its 
importance  demands.  Also  informing  that  the 
correspondents  of  that  Yearly  Meeting  would 
be  furnished  by  the  correspondents  of  Ohio 
Yearly  Meeting  with  information  of  the  parti- 
cular works  alluded  to,  and  the  parts  therein 
deemed  unsound. 

This  epistle  was  united  with  by  the  meeting, 
and  directed  to  be  forwarded. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  to  meet  at  the 
usual  lime  and  place  next  year. 


PHILADELPHIA  POCKET  DIARY  AND  ALMANAC 

for  1847.    Calculated  for  members  of  the 
bar,  merchants,  tradesmen  and  business 
men  in  general.     Philadelphia :  Henry 
Longstreth,  No.  347  Market  street. 
This  Almanac  is  free  from  certain  objection- 

al  notations  which  escaped  attention  in  the 

edition  of  last  year. 


By  the  same  publisher  : 
a  guide  to  true  peace:  or  a  method  of  at- 
taining to  inward  and  spiritual  prayer. 
Compiled  chiefly  from  the  writings  of  Fen- 
elon,  Lady  Guion,  and  Michael  De  Moli- 
nos. 

This  is  a  neatly  printed  little  volume  of  about 
70  pages,  and  may  safely  be  recommended  as 


a  pocket  companion  for  the  use  of  thoughtful 
minds. 


A  stated  meeting  of  the  Female  Branch  of 
the  Auxiliary  Bible  Association  of  Friends  of 
Philadelphia  Quarterly  Meeting,  will  be  held 
on  Fourth-day,  the  7th  of  Tenth  month,  at  3 
o'clock,  in  the  committee-room,  at  the  Bible 
Depository. 

The  winter  term  of  Hannah  Williams's  board- 
ing-school will  commence  the  1st  of  Eleventh 
month  next. 

Plymouth,  Tenth  mo.  1846. 


West-town  Stage. 
The  West-town  stage  will  leave  the  office, 
sign  of  the  White  Horse,  Callowhill  above 
Fifth  street,  on  Second-day  the  5th,  and  Fifth- 
day  the  8th  of  the  Tenth  month  next,  at  12 
o'clock,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

PIughes  Bell. 


SELECT  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS. 

A  suitable  person  to  fill  the  station  of  Prin- 
cipal in  this  seminary  is  wanted.  Application 
may  be  made  to  either 

Lindzey  Nicholson, 

No.  24  South  Twelfth  street. 
Joseph  Snowden, 

No.  84  Mulberry  street. 
Charles  Evans, 

No.  182  Mulberry  street. 

A  TEACHER  WANTED. 

A  Friend  residing  in  the  country  wishes  to 
engage  a  female  teacher  in  his  family.  For 
further  particulars  inquire  at  the  north-west 
corner  of  Tenth  and  Arch  streets. 

WEST-TOWN  SCHOOL. 

The  Committee  to  superintend  the  Boarding- 
school  at  West-town,  will  meet  there  on  Sixth- 
day  the  9th  of  next  month,  at  10  o'clock,  A.  M. 

The  Committee  on  Instruction  meet  on  Fifth- 
day  evening,  the  8th  of  the  month,  at  half-past 
seven  o'clock. 

The  Visiting  Committee  attend  the  semi- 
annual examination,  to  commence  on  Third- 
day  morning  of  the  same  week. 

Thomas  Kimber,  Clerh. 

Phila.,  Ninth  mo.  26th,  1846. 


Died,  on  the  14th  of  Eighth  month,  at  his  residence, 
in  Willistown,  Chester  county,  Pa.,  of  pulmonary  dis- 
ease, in  the  28th  year  of  his  age,  Albin  Garrett,  a 
member  of  Goshen  Monthly  Meeting.  On  a  Friend 
taking  leave  of  him  a  few  hours  before  his  close,  he 
said,  "  Farewell,  farewell !  I  hope  we  may  meet  in 
heaven  ;  I  am  ready  to  go  at  any  time."  And  through 
the  calming  influence  of  redeeming  love,  he  quietly 
departed,  leaving  two  infant  sons  and  an  affectionate 
wife  to  deplore  his  loss. 

 ,  on  the  22d  of  Ninth  month  last,  after  a  pain- 
ful illness,  Thomas  Redman,  Sr.,  of  Haddonfield,  N. 
J.  The  loss  to  his  relatives  and  friends  by  this  dis- 
pensation of  Providence  is  indeed  great,  but  an  assu- 
rance is  felt  that  their  loss  is  his  eternal  gain.  He 
patiently  endured  his  severe  afflictions,  and  closed  his 
useful  life  peacefully,  in  the  64th  year  of  his  age. 
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For  "The  Friend." 

Grahamc's  Colonial  ITistory. 

(Continued  from  page  10.) 
E  MISDATES  THE  END  OF  THE  PERSECUTION. 

In  referring  to  the  violence  practised  upon 
riends  in  New  England,  Grahame  represents 
le  conduct  of  Deborah  Wilson  and  Lydia 
/ardell  as  among   the  "frantic  excesses" 
which  produced  such  tragical  consequences." 
ad  he  reversed  his  statement,  and  said,  that 
*e  furious  and  brutal  persecution,  waged  upon 
harmless  people,  had  unsettled  the  minds  of 
m  individuals,  who  might  from  their  natural 
mperament  be  more  liable  than  others  to  such 
sturbance,  he  would  at  least  have  shown 
ore  charity,  and  probably  been  nearer  the 
uth.    As  it  is,  he  has  =o  constricted  his  nar- 
[tive,  as  to  make  the  effect  precede  the  cause, 
et  it  would  really  seem  as  if  he  had  cunning- 
endeavoured  to  avoid  the  imputation  of  direct 
Isehood,  by  omitting  all  reference  to  dates. 
It  was  after  the  hanging  of  the  four  Quakers, 
•.bsequently  mentioned  by  Grahame,  and  at  a 
;riod  when  stripping  and  flogging  women  was 
■etty  extensively  practised  in  New  England, 
at  these  "  frantic  excesses"  were  committed, 
he  king's  mandate  having  at  that  time  put  a 
3p  to  capital  executions,  other  severities  ap- 
!f*r  to  have  been  the  more  vigorously  infiict- 
;  though  Grahame  would  have  his  readers 
lieve  the  reverse ;  and  in  fact  represents  the 
terference  of  the  king  as  having  reference 
ily  to  the  infliction  of  flogging,  and  that  too 
a  period  when  the  magistrates  themselves 
d  "  relaxed  these  penal  rigors." 
It  was  in  the  winter  after  the  arrival  of  the 
ig's  letter,  that  Ann  Coleman,  Mary  Tom- 
is  and  Alice  Ambrose  were  ordered  to  be 
>de  fast  to  the  cart's  tail,  and  driven  through 
i.ven  towns,  viz.,  from  Dover  to  Dedham, 
d  in  each  town  to  receive  ten  stripes  a  piece, 
l  a  very  cold  day,  Deputy  Waldcn  had  "  these 
>men  stripped  naked  from  the  middle  np- 
ird,"  and  having  caused  to  be  inflicted  the 
mber  of  lashes  directed  to  be  laid  on  at  Do- 
ir,  proceeded  onward  as  directed  in  the  war- 
it,  "through  dirt  and  snow,  half  leg  deep," 
they  had  completed  the  infliction  at  the  third 
vn.    There  they  were  rescued  by  a  benevo- 
it  individual,  who  procuring  the  appointment 
special  constable,  and  receiving  them  into 


his  custody,  set  them  at  liberty.  They  return 
ed  to  Dover.  A  few  days  alter,  when  peace 
ably  assembled  at  a  religious  meeting  of  thei 
people,  they  were  seized  upon,  and  dragged 
"  with  their  faces  toward  the  onow,"  for  about 
a  mile,  and  so  injured,  that  Mary  Tomkins  re 
peatedly  fainted,  and  the  lives  of  the  others 
were  endangered. 

It  was  at  this  period  also,  that  Eliakim  War- 
dell, — the  husband  of  Lydia, — whose  offence 
seems  to  have  been  the  reception  of  Wenlock 
Christison  into  his  house,  was  heavily  fined 
and  ruinously  despoiled,  besides  being  severely 
scourged  at  Hampton; — Seaborn  Cotton,  the 
minister  of  that  place, — a  son  of  the  gentle 
John  Cotton, — standing  by,  to  wilncss  the  in 
fliction.    It  was  at  this  period  that  Ann  Need- 
ham  was  publicly  whipped  at  Salem,  for  de- 
clining attendance  at  the  Puritan  places  of 
worship,  and  William  Hathorne,  at  Ipswich, 
for  speaking  in  a  manner  not  agreeable  to  the 
authorities,  concerning  the  cruelties  inflicted 
upon  his  fellow-believers.    Even  Samuel  Shat- 
tuck,  the  bearer  of  the  king's  letter,  did  not 
escape  quite  unscathed  ;  for  though  they  did 
not  venture  to  flagellate  the  royal  messenger, 
they  mulcted  him  in  the  sum  of  £5,  for  his 
Quakerism.    It  was  also  ^fter  f,he  arrival  of 
the  king's  letter,  that  Elizabeth  Hooten,  a  wo- 
man of  some  64  years  of  age,  came  to  Massa- 
chusetts, with  credentials  from  the  English 
government,  authorizing  her  to  settle  there, — 
to  provide  "  a  house  for  Friends  to  meet  in, 
and  grounds  to  bury  the  dead  in."    She  made 
repeated  applications  to  the  authorities  for  per- 
mission to  fulfill  the  royal  grant,  but  was  stea- 
dily refused.    At  Hampton,  she  was  imprison- 
ed ;  at  Dover,  she  was  placed  in  the  stocks  four 
days,  in  winter,  at  the  risk  of  her  life  ;  at 
Cambridge,  she  was  "  thrust  into  a  noisome 
dungeon,  where  there  was  nothing  to  lie  down 
or  sit  on"  for  two  days  and  nights,  without 
provision  of  any  kind  :  and  because  "  a  Friend 
brought  her  a  little  milk  in  her  great  distress," 
he  too  "  was  cast  into  prison,  and  fined  £5." 
The  court  then  ordered  her  to  be  whipped 
through  three  towns,  and  carried  out  of  their 
jurisdiction.    "  So  at  Cambridge,  she  was  tyed 
to  the  whipping-post,  and  lashed  with  ten  cruel 
stripes,  with  a  three-stringed  whip,  with  three 
knots  at  one  end  ;  and  at  Watertown,  she  was 
laid  on  with  ten  stripes  more,  with  rods  of  wil- 
lows ;  and  to  make  up  all,  at  Dedham,  in  a 
cold  frosty  morning,  they  laid  on  her  aged 
limbs  ten  lashes  more  with  exceeding  cruelty, 
at  a  cart's  tail.    And  being  thus  torn  and  beat- 
en— her  skin  and  flesh, — they  put  her  on 
horseback,  and  carried  her  a  weary  journey, 
many  miles  into  the  wilderness,  and  many 
deep  waters  to  pass  through,  there  to  purchase 
a  house  and  ground,  which  might  hold  her 
tabernacle,  or  lodge  her  therein  ;  for  themselves 


said,  they  thought  they  should  see  her  no  more. 
But  the  Lord,  who  never  faileth  those  that  put 
their  trust  in  him,  preserved  her,  and  led  her 
through,  and  upheld  her  weak,  bruised  body, 
and  brought  her  next  morning  to  a  town  called 
Rehoboth,  and  then  to  Rhode  Island,  to  Friends; 
where  she  was  refreshed,  and  gave  glory  to  the 
Lord,  who  had  counted  her  worthy,  and  en- 
abled her  to  suffer  for  his  name,  beyond  what 
her  age  and  sex  could  otherwise  reasonably 
have  borne." 

Returning  to  Cambridge,  in  company  with  a 
daughter,  to  regain  possession  of  her  clothing, 
of  which  she  had  been  there  deprived,  both 
were  thrown  into  prison,  publicly  whipped, 
banished  again  to  Rhode  Island,  and  condemn- 
ed to  be  whipped  at  three  towns  on  the  way. 
Subsequently,  Elizabeth  Hooten  visited  Boston, 
and  was  again  beaten  at  the  town  whipping- 
post;  and  "  from  thence  sent  to  Roxbury,  and 
there  whipped  at  a  cart's  tail,  and  from  thence 
to  Dedham  ;  where  again  she  was  whipped  at 
the  cart's  tail."  Thence  she  was  carried  20 
miles  beyond  Medfield,  and  deposited  in  the 
woods,  in  very  cold  weather.  Returning  to 
Boston,  a  third  time,  she  was  imprisoned  two 
days,  "  and  there  whipped  from  the  prison  door, 
to  the  end  of  the  town,  at  a  cart's  tail,  and  then 
sent  to  Rhode  Island,  with  a  warrant  to  whip 
her  from  town  to  town  ;  threatening  her  withal, 
that  they  would  put  her  to  death,  or  brand  her 
in  the  shoulder."  "  All  which,  saith  Elizabeth 
Hooten,  and  much  more,  I  have  gone  through 
and  suffered,  and  much  more  could  I ;"  "  yea, 
the  love  that  I  bear  to  the  souls  of  all  men, 
makes  me  willing  to  undergo  whatsoever  can 
be  inflicted." 

"The  zeal  of  the  Massachusetts  colony," 
says  Cotton  Mather,  "to  preserve  themselves 
from  the  annoyance  of  such  a  blasphemous 
and  confused  generation  of  men,  caused  them 
to  make  sharp  laws  against  them  ;  in  hopes 
that  the  terror  thereby  given  to  these  evil-doers, 
would  keep  them  from  any  invasion  upon  thp 
colony.  But  they  must  needs  go  whom  the 
devil  drives;  these  devil-driven  creatures  did 
but  the  more  furiously  push  themselves  upon 
the  government."  Can  the  reader  picture  to 
himself  poor  old  Elizabeth  Hooten  making  one 
of  her  terrific  onsets  upon  the  valiant  men  of 
Massachusetts — the  worthy  descendants  of  the 
Pilgrim  fathers  ? 

In  1663,  two  years  after  the  king's  letter, 
Edward  Wharton  was  whipped  through  seven 
towns,  receiving  ten  stripes  in  each,  with  the 
customary  three-corded  whip.  Not  long  after, 
Joseph  Nicholson,  John  Liddal,  Jane  Millard, 
nd  Ann  Coleman  were  cruelly  whipped  through 
Salem,  Boston  and  Dedham  ; — the  last  named, 
with  so  much  severity,  as  greatly  to  endanger 
her  life.  Then  John  Liddall  and  Thomas  New- 
house  "  were  apprehended  at  Salem,  after 
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meeting,"  and  whipped  through  three  towns  ; 
and  Edward  Wharton,  for  protesting  against 
these  proceedings,  "  was  fastened  to  a  post  and 
whipped  with  fourteen  sore  lashes,  in  the  town 
where  he  lived."  Shortly  after,  Thomas  New- 
house  was  again  whipped  in  Boston,  for  re- 
proaching the  authorities  on  account  of  their 
tyranny.  No  wonder  if  these  poor  people 
thought  that  it  were  well  for  such  a  magistracy 
to  be  "  cut  down."  New  Englanders  at  this 
day  would  easily  forgive  the  thought  and  even 
the  utterance  of  it.  But  our  Scotchman  is  made 
of  more  impenetrable  stuff.  He  can  hardly 
forgive  any  lack  of  reverence  for  the  succes- 
sors of  the  Pilgrims.  The  story  of  these  inhu- 
man outrages  might  be  carried  to  a  much 
greater  length  and  to  a  much  later  period. 
But,  as  Grahame  complains  that  the  Quakers 
always  make  the  most  of  the  persecution  which 
they  delighted  to  court,  the  only  additional 
case  which  the  writer  will  now  refer  to  is  that 
of  VVenlock  Christison  ;  whom  even  our  histo- 
rian commends  for  the  magnanimity  of  his  de- 
meanour, and  superiority  to  his  sectarian  asso- 
ciates. That  magnanimity,  finding  no  fellow 
feeling  in  New  England,  availed  not  to  screen 
his  back  from  the  smiter.  More  than  a  year 
after  the  receipt  of  the  king's  letter, — the  exact 
date  is  not  given  by  Bishop, — Wenlock  Chris- 
tison, coming  to  Boston,  was  apprehended. 
Deputy  Bellingham  said,  he  should  be  whipt. 
Wenlock  demanded  for  what  ?  The  deputy 
said,  Because  he  was  a  vagabond.  Are  all 
vagabonds,  replied  Wenlock,  that  have  no 
dwelling  place  among  you  ?  If  it  be  so,  then 
go  and  whip  out  the  king's  commissioners  from 
among  you,  for  they  came  out  of  England 
since  I  did.  I  have  money  in  my  pocket,  and 
clothes  to  wear,  and  a  beast  to  ride  on  ;  and 
what  is  a  vagabond,  saith  your  law?  At  this 
bar,  time  was,  that  sentence  of  death- was  passed 
on  me ;  yet,  by  the  help  of  God,  1  continue 
unto  this  day,  standing  over  the  heads  of  you 
all,  bearing  a  faithful  witness  for  the  truth  of 
the  living  God.  Some  of  your  associates  are 
gone,  and  the  Lord  hath  laid  their  glory  in  the 
dust,  and  yours  is  a  fading  flower."  He  ap- 
pealed to  the  laws  of  England.  "  This  was 
denied  him.  I  will  appeal  to  the  king's  com- 
missioners, said  Wenlock.  They  denied  this 
also  ;  saying,  That  they  were  commissioners, 
and  more  than  commissioners.  Then  said 
Wenlock,  Do  you  own  these  men  whom  the 
king  hath  sent  among  you?  We  will  let  that 
alone  now,  replied  some  of  them.  And  another 
said,  If  thou  hadst  been  hanged,  it  had  been 
well.  You  had  not  power,  replied  Wenlock, 
to  take  away  my  life  from  me ;  but  my  blood 
is  upon  you,  for  you  murdered  me  in  your 
hearts.  So  Wenlock,  Mary  Tomkins,  and 
Alice  Ambrose,  were  stripped  to  the  waist,  and 
made  fast  to  the  cart,  and  whipped  through 
Boston,  Roxbury  and  Denham."  Thus  hap- 
pily, according  to  Grahame,  was  this  persecu- 
tion closed.  But,  say  other  writers,  this  com- 
bustion of  bigotry  and  intolerance  was  too 
furious  to  be  at  once  put  out,  and  by  so  trifling 
an  extinguisher  as  a  king's  mandate.  It  sub- 
sided by  slow  degrees,  under  a  more  powerful 
influence  than  that  of  an  earthly  potentate  ; 
yet  ever  and  anon,  like  an  expiring  torch 
blazed  up,  with  renewed  vigour,  after  it  had 


seemed  well  nigh  extinct.  In  1677,  lourteen 
years  after  the  royal  interposition,  one  of  these 
revivals  occurred.  "  The  court  made  a  law," 
says  Gov.  Hutchinson,  "  that  every  person, 
found  at  a  Quaker's  meeting,  shall  be  ap- 
prehended ex  officio  by  the  constable,  and, 
by  warrant  from  a  magistrate  or  commissioner, 
shall  be  committed  to  the  house  of  correction, 
and  there  have  the  discipline  of  the  house  ap- 
plied to  them,  and  be  kept  to  work,  with  bread 
and  water,  for  three  days,  and  then  released  ; 
or  else  shall  pay  £5  in  money,  as  a  fine  to  the 
country,  for  such  offence  ;  and  all  constables, 
neglecting  their  duty,  in  not  faithfully  execu- 
ting this  order,  shall  incur  the  penalty  of  £5, 
one-third  whereof  to  the  informer." 

The  concluding  clause  proves  that  the  spirit 
of  persecution  had  so  abated  among  the  people 
that  the  Puritan  theocracy  held  it  needful  to 
stimulate  its  citizens  to  the  work,  by  appeals  to 
their  love  of  lucre,  both  in  the  shape  of  penalty 
and  reward.  The  people  were  in  advance  of 
the  priest.  Under  the  priestly  garb  the  spirit 
of  persecution  lingered  long  ;  indeed,  one  can- 
not say  at  what  juncture  it  ceased  to  exist. 
Even  at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
we  find  the  Right  Reverend  Cotton  Mather 
talking  about  the  "  devil-driven  creatures," 
upon  whom  "  the  government  unhappily  pro- 
ceeded unto  the  execution  of  the  laws  in  scourg- 
ing, and  then  banishing,  and,  (upon  their  mad 
return,)  executing  three  or  four  of  the  chief 
offenders.    But  they  considered  these  wretches 

Non  qua  errones 
Sed  qua  turbones 
(not  as  vagabonds  but  as  whirlwinds) 

in  thus  proceeding  against  them.  If  the  reader 
inquire  with  what  spirit  they  died,  I  must  sin- 
cerely say,  that  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  they 
shewed  little  enough  of  the  spirit  of  martyrdom. 
They  died,  not  like  the  true  martyrs  of  Jesus 
Christ,  with  the  glorious  spirit  of  God  resting 
upon  them.  A  fierce,  a  raging,  a  sullen  and 
a  revengeful  spirit,  and  a  degree  of  madness 
rather,  inspired  them." 

It  is  plain  that  the  flame  was  not  quite  out 
yet.  The  reader  will  judge  whether  there  was 
not  a  little  of  the  smell  of  fire  upon  the  rever- 
end divine's  garments. 

Grahame  speaking  of  the  New  England  his- 
torians "  the  friends,  associates,  and  successors 
of  the  original  colonists"  says  that  they  "  la- 
mented" that  "  good  men  had  been  betrayed 
into  conduct  so  oppressive  and  unchristian." 
"  Cotton  Mather,"  he  adds,  "  has  expressed 
still  stronger  disapprobation  of  the  severities 
they  encountered  from  the  objects  of  his  enco- 
mium." Suppose  we  let  Cotton  say  a  few 
words  for  himself  about  this  matter  of  the  hang- 
ing of  "  3  or  4  Quakers," — he  dont  know  ex- 
actly which, — but  a  Quaker  more  or  less  is 
not  very  material.  "  I  appeal,"  says  he,  "  to 
all  the  reasonable  part  of  mankind,  whether 
the  infant  colonies  of  New  England,  had  not 
cause  to  guard  themselves  against  these  dan- 
gerous villians.  It  was  also  thought  that  the 
very  Quakers  themselves  would  say,  that  if 
they  had  got  into  a  corner  of  the  world,  and, 
with  an  immense  toyle  and  charge  made  a  wil- 
derness habitable,  on  purpose  there  to  be  undis- 
turbed in  the  exercises  of  their  worship,  and 
endeavour  to  seduce  their  children  from  it ; 


yea,  and  repeat  such  endeavours,  after  mild 
entreaties,  and  then  just  banishments,  to  oblige 
their  departure." 

If  this  be  the  voice  of  lamentation,  whal  is 
the  voice  of  justification  ?  This  Jeremiah,  thug 
weeping  over  the  sins  of  his  people,  had  heard 
of  the  "ingenious  Mr.  Penn,"  how  that  he  had 
converted  George  Fox  from  an  anarchist  to  a 
lover  of  order ;  but  had  he  heard  no  whisper  of 
that  colony,  which  (sixteen  years  before  he 
would  have  enrolled  the  Quakers  among  the 
advocates  of  intolerance,)  that  same  William 
Penn,  and  his  Quaker  associates,  had  founded 
with  "  immense  (oil  and  charge,"  "  in  a  corner 
of  the  world,"  "  on  purpose  there  to  be  undis- 
turbed in  the  exercises  of  their  worship ;" — 

Where  each  unchained  by  tyranny's  caprice, 
Unawed  by  man,  could  worship  God  in  peace ; — 

where  the  Roman  Catholic  and  the  Puritat 
equally  found  protection; — and  where  an} 
man,  from  any  part  of  the  wide  world — Jew 
Mahomedan  or  Budhist — if  he  believed  in  hi; 
responsibility  to  God,  could  find  a  home  and  | 
welcome,  and  the  free  exercise  of  all  the  rig 
of  citizenship  ?  That  was  the  place  and  per 
to  which  the  New  England  bard  might  trul 
have  tuned  his  lyre  : — 

"Glory  to  God  !  the  night  has  passed  away ; 
Expectant  nations  hail  the  coming  day : 
Holy  religion,  with  a  giant's  might, 
Is  now  advancing  in  her  path  of  light; 
And  in  the  glorious  course  which  she  hath  run, 
With  joy  hath  led  exulting  freedom  on." 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  "  The  Friend, 

Evils  of  England. 

The  following  remarks  upon  the  unequ 
condition  of  society  in  England,  are  taken  fra 
"  Observations  in  Europe,  principally  in  Fran 
and  Great  Britain,  by  John  S.  Durbin,  pre: 
dent  of  Dickinson  College." 

"  While  the  lowest  class  (in'  England) 
wretched  beyond  conception,  the  highest  is 
the  most  favourable  circumstances  possible, 
far  as  what  men  consider  the  goods  of  this  li 
are  concerned.  Their  circumstances  allow  t 
fullest  physical  development.  Considered 
this  light  only,  the  aristocracy  of  England  mi 
and  female  is  perhaps  the  finest  race  of  hum 
beings  in  the  world.  They  have  also  the  b 
opportunities  of  intellectual  and  social  culth 
tion.  All  the  discoveries  of  science  and  all  t 
products  of  art  are  at  their  command.  T 
treasures  of  a  thousand  libraries  are  theirs,  w 
leisure  to  use  them  if  they  will.  Their  c< 
stant  intercourse  with  the  best  society  in 
world,  gives  grace  and  polish  of  manners, 
far  as  outward  things  go,  then,  while  the  laboi 
ing  classes  of  England  are  at  the  depth  of  1 
man  misery,  the  aristocratic  classes  ate  at 
height  of  human  happiness. 

"  But  between  these  there  is  a  large  be 
which  may  be  called  the  middle  class  in 
spect  to  the  two  extremes.  Here  may 
classed  professional  men  who  have  not  read 
distinction  or  preferment,  whether  in  the  chur 
in  medicine,  at  the  bar,  or  in  the  army  or  na 
many  merchants  and  manufacturers,  and  i  ^ 
great  majority  of  shopkeepers,  all  of  wl 
may  be  said  to  be  just  within  the  pale  of  : 
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crscy.  Farmers  and  graziers  are  classed  with 
hopkeepers  in  the  sanitatory  report  'before 
pioted.  The  competition  in  trade  among  the 
ihopkeepers  and  for  land  among  the  farmers, 
•educes  their  profits  to  the  lowest  possible  point, 
md  it  is  only  by  the  most  extraordinary  good 
brtune  that  one  in  a  thousand  can  secure  a 
;ompetency. 

"  The  contrast  of  splendour  and  squalor  pre- 
sented by  the  highly  artificial  society  of  Eng- 
and,  excites  the  indignation  of  most  American 
ravellers  and  politicians.  It  might  perhaps  be 
jctter  for  us  calmly  to  inquire  into  its  causes, 
»nd  gather  from  the  bitter  experience  of  others, 
rome  lessons  of  wisdom  for  the  conduct  of  our 
nvn  affairs. 

"  The  great  estates  of  England  were  created 
>y  William  the  Conqueror,  by  the  distribution 
imong  his  followers  of  confiscated  property, 
»nd  the  introduction  of  the  feudal  law.  Amid 
ill  the  changes  of  the  English  government 
hese  estates  have  been  preserved.  In  the  course 
»f  time  the  yeomanry  or  farming  interest  grew 
jp,  a  body  not  possessed  of  lands,  but  holding 
)y  long  leases  under  the  great  proprietors. 
Under  these,  the  agricultural  labourers  consti- 
tuted the  mass  of  the  people.  The  present 
operative  class  of  England  is  of  no  more  recent 
origin.  The  introduction  of  manufactures,  the 
invention  of  machinery,  and  finally  the  appli- 
cation of  steam  to  machinery,  called  for  the 
labour  of  a  vast  multitude  of  persons  in  the 
employments  thus  created,  but  at  the  same 
time,  limited  their  gains  only  to  the  bare  means 
of  subsistence.  The  consequence  has  been  the 
manufacturing  labourers  arc  almost  in  the  form 
of  a  caste,  while  many  of  the  manufacturing 
capitalists,  cotton  lords,  as  they  are  called,  are 
in  possession  of  great  wealth,  and  of  the  means 
of  increasing  it  almost  indefinitely. 

"The  extension  of  manufactures  in  England 
has,  of  course,  greatly  increased  the  commerce 
of  the  country,  and  this  in  turn  has  caused  a 
vast  extension  of  the  naval  power  of  the  state. 

 Her  navy  would  be  nothing  without 

her  commerce  ;  her  commerce  depends  almost 
wholly  upon  her  manufactures.  It  is  the  in- 
terest of  the  British  aristocracy  to  maintain 
them  all.  Manufactures  and  commerce  have 
given  rise  to  great  mercantile  wealth,  which  is 
in  the  hands  of  the  few,  because  the  operations 
on  which  it  is  founded  require  the  outlay  of 
much  capital. 

"Formerly,  the  cottages  of  England  were 
not,  as  now,  mere  huts  to  shelter  weary  labour- 
ers after  a  day  of  toil,  but  homes  of  happy 
and  industrious  families.  The  spinning-wheel 
gave  out  its  cheerful  hum,  the  hand-loom  pro- 
duced its  fabric,  and  the  nearest  town  supplied 
the  market.  This  was  '  merry  England.'  All 
this  has  passed  away.  The  towns  in  which 
machines  for  manufacturers  were  first  intro- 
duced, have  suddenly  become  densely  popula- 
ted cities.  High  wages  seduced  the  agricul- 
tural population  from  their  poorly-paid  toils. 
It  was  found  that  the  lighter  parts  of  the  pro- 
cesses wrought  out  by  machinery  could  be 
conducted  by  children  as  well  as  adults;  and 
parents  consented  to  part  with  their  offspring 
at  8  or  10  years  of  age  for  a  livelihood.  The 
sheltered  work  and  comparative  freedom  of  the 
factory  was  more  attractive  to  young  girls  than 


!he  drudgery  of  field  labour  or  the  restraints  of 
domestic  service.  Multitudes  of  young  persons 
have  thus  been  thrown  into  the  lodging  houses 
of  the  manufacturing  cities  without  education 
or  parental  restraints,  and  in  this  new  heathen- 
dom have  grown  up  in  immorality  and  degra- 
dation. 

"  The  rapid  increase  of  population  has  en- 
hanced the  value  of  landed  property  by  an 
unprecedented  demand  for  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence. Lands  in  some  parts  of  the  country 
have  risen  in  value,  independently  of  any  fore- 
sight or  outlay  on  the  part  of  their  proprietors, 
from  two  hundred  to  a  thousand  per  cent.  The 
landholders  are  thus  enriched  by  the  results  of 
the  system  which  has  reduced  the  poor  to  the 
humblest  level  of  humanity.  But  the  poor 
rates  and  mendacity  have  steadily  increased.* 

"  Six  or  seven  millions  sterling  a  year  (more 
than  the  annual  expense  of  the  United  States 
government,)  are  raised  by  poor  rates  and  dis- 
pensed to  keep  the  labouring  population  from 
starving.  The  amount  given  to  mendicants 
annually  throughout  the  kingdom,  in  private 
charity,  is  perhaps  half  as  much.  The  pro- 
gress of  society  under  the  present  system,  tends 
to  increase  with  rapidity  the  number  and  pov- 
erty of  the  poor,  as  well  as  slowly  to  augment 
the  number,  and  rapidly  the  wealth,  of  the  rich. 
The  latter  class  absorb  the  few  of  the  middle 
rank  who  acquire  fortunes  in  trade,  while  the 
former  receive  into  their  ranks  the  much  greater 
number  of  unsuccessful  in  the  middle  class. 
Those  that  remain,  combining  small  capital 
with  unwearied  industry,  are  called  by  some 
English  writers,  with  great  propriety,  the  un- 
easy class." 

"  The  '  condition  of  England'  question,  forces 
itself  upon  the  attention  of  every  Ihinking  man 
in  the  kingdom.  There  is  unanimity  among 
all  classes  as  to  the  unsoundness  of  the  present 
state  of  things  ;  there  is  none  as  to  the  mode  of 
relief.  No  system  will  effectually  remedy  ex- 
isting evils  that  does  not  contemplate  a  gradual 
redistribution  of  property. 

"  The  first  remedy  should  be  the  abolition 
of  the  law  of  entail,  which  would  gradually 
distribute  the  soil  into  small  portions,  owned  by 
those  who  should  dwell  upon  it  and  cultivate 
it.  The  policy  by  which  large  landed  estates 
are  tied  up  by  the  entail,  and  transmitted  of 
necessity  to  the  eldest  son,  is  the  root  of  the 
whole  evil.  It  is  the  foundation  of  the  heredi- 
tary nobility,  and  creates  the  necessity  of  main- 
taining the  magnificent  church  establishment, 
and  the  armies  and  navies,  that  the  appoint- 
ments in  these  may  provide  for  the  younger 
sons  of  the  aristocracy.  Hence  it  is  necessary 
to  raise  a  large  revenue,  and  as  the  power  to 
lay  and  collect  the  taxes  is  with  the  aristoc- 
racy, they  are  so  laid  as  to  fall  mainly  on  the 
middle  and  poorer  classes,  to  the  total  exemp- 
tion in  some  material  cases  of  the  rich. 

"  If  we  except  occasional  cottages  with  their 
acre  or  two  in  the  neighbourhood  of  large 
towns,  and  ihe  properties  which  belong  to  the 
church  and  corporations,  there  are  not  in  Eng- 

*  The  number  of  strolling  beggars  in  England,  in 
the  face  of  severe  legal  penalties,  is  absolutely  start- 
ling. A  writer  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  states  that 
638  mendicants  passed  through  thirteen  small  towns 
in  a  single  day. 


land,  with  a  population  of  seventeen  millions, 
twenty-five  thousand  landed  properties.  The 
property  in  the  cities  and  towns  is  almost  all 
on  leases,  and  at  their  termination  all  the  im- 
provements revert  to  the  proprietor  of  the 
land.* 

"  Amid  the  crowds  of  London  you  will 
scarcely  meet  with  a  freeholder;  the  whole  po* 
pulation  is  a  tenantry  under  some  condition  or 
other.  And  you  may  travel  through  the  coun- 
try and  scarcely  meet  an  owner  of  the  soil 
once  in  fifty  miles.  All  are  tenants.  There 
is  no  such  class  in  England  as  our  farmers  ; 
men  who  own  the  soil  they  cultivate — men 
who  are  free  and  independent,  and  feel  them- 
selves to  be  so.  The  absolute  dependence  of 
the  rural  population  on  ihe  landed  proprietors, 
renders  them  servile  and  mean-spirited  to  a 
degree  unknown  in  America  among  the  white 
population,  and  scarcely  among  the  slaves  of 
the  South.  And  as  there  is  a  great  excess  of 
labourers  over  the  number  required  for  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  land,  their  wages  fall  below  the 
means  of  subsistence,  and  hence  the  habitations 
are  bad,  and  their  education  totally  neglected. 
Under  these  circumstances,  they  flock  to  the 
manufacturing  towns  and  fall  into  the  condition 
already  described. 


*  This  is  generally  the  case  with  public  buildings, 
and  even  the  churches  of  Dissenters  and  Methodists 
with  few  exceptions.  The  city  road  chapel  is  on  a 
lease  which  will  expire  in  a  few  years,  and  then  it  be- 
comes the  property  of  a  nobleman  or  gentleman,  upon 
whose  will  the  trustees  must  depend  for  a  renewal  of 
the  lease,  and  the  terms  of  the  renewal.  Whole  quar- 
ters of  London  have  been  built  up  with  magnificent 
houses  on  leases  of  from  thirty  to  fifty  years,  all  which 
revert  to  the  noble  landed  proprietors,  producing  for 
them  an  income  almost  incredible. 

(To  he  continued.) 

Worship. — It  is  to  be  feared  that  some  per- 
sons impose  upon  themselves  some  feelings  as 
devotional,  which  are  wholly  foreign  to  the 
worship  of  God.  Devotion  requires  the  purifi- 
cation of  the  affections,  and  the  subjugation  of 
the  passions.  This  implies  a  sacrifice  of  incli- 
nation, a  subjection  of  the  will ;  and  this  mental 
operation  many  persons  arc  not  willing  to  un- 
dergo. It  is  not  wonderful,  therefore,  that 
many  are  willing  to  satisfy  themselves  with  a 
semblance  of  devotion  which  shall  be  attained 
at  less  cost. 

To  religious  feelings  as  to  other  things,  the 
truth  applies,  "  By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know 
them."  He  who  rises  from  the  sensibilities 
of  seeming  devotion,  and  finds  that  sensible 
and  permanent  effects  are  not  produced  in  his 
mind,  may  rest  assured  that,  in  whatever  he 
has  been  employed,  it  has  not  been  in  the  pure 
worship  of  that  God  who  is  a  spirit.  To  the  real 
prostration  of  the  soul  in  the  divine  presence, 
it  is  necessary  that  the  mind  should  be  still. 
Such  devotion  is  sufficient  for  the  whole  mind. 
When  the  soul  is  humble  in  the  presence  of 
God, — when  all  its  desires  arc  involved  in  one 
desire  of  devotcdness  lo  him, — then  is  the  hour 
of  acceptable  worship;  then  is  the  petition  of 
the  soul  prayer;  then  is  its  gratitude  thanks- 
giving, its  oblation  praise. — Dymond. 

Remember  that  your  thoughts  as  well  as 
deeds  are  recorded  in  heaven. 
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THE  FRIEND, 


For"  The  Friend. 

"  LIGHT  WITHIN." 

The  Quaker  doctrine  Light  within, — 
The  Witness  that  reproves  for  sin, — 
The  universal  saving  Light, 
Which  guides  unerringly  aright, — 
The  Gift  unspeakable  and  pure, 
To  high  and  low,  to  rich  and  poor, — 
Oh !  deem  ye  not  this  Light  a  spark, 
Of  human  nature,  vile  and  dark! 

'Tis  given  here  thy  guide  to  be ; 
Within — but  yet  distinct  from  thee, — 
The  purchase  and  the  gift  of  Him, 
Who  died  to  save  the  world  from  sin  ; — 
This  precious  gift  on  all  bestowing, 
From  Love's  exhaustless  fount  o'erflowing. 
Oh  !  cherish  thou  the  measure  given, 
'Twill  lead  thee  in  the  path  to  heaven ! 

Thy  conscience  as  a  lantern  dark, 
Without  this  pure  and  heavenly  spark, 
Could  ne'er  discern  thy  Maker's  will, 
Or  learn  His  precepts  to  fulfill. 
From  Truth  divine  a  wanderer  ever, 
True  solid  peace  possessing  never  ; 
Oil !  cherish  then  this  Light  and  Grace, 
And  make  thy  heart  its  dwelling  place  ! 

In  dark  temptation's  dangerous  hour, 
'Twill  save  thee  from  the  tempter's  power, 
His  various  subtle  wiles  display, 
And  draw  thee  from  his  snares  away; 
'Twill  life  and  peace  and  joy  impart, 
Soften  and  purify  thy  heart. 
Oh  !  watch  thou  then  its  bright  revealings, 
Inspirer  pure  of  holiest  feelings. 

While  toss'd  on  life's  tempestuous  sea, 
Secure  thy  little  bark  shall  be, 
Beneath  a  clear  or  cloudy  sky, 
If  fixed  on  this  thy  steady  eye, 
Shall  safely  glide,  life's  storms  enduring, 
The  blissful  port  of  heaven  securing  ; 
Oh  !  deem  it  not  the  feebler  ray-j 
Of  human  reason  oft  astray  ! 

What  though  at  first  it  faintly  shine, 
Within  this  cold,  dark  heart  of  thine, 
Yet,  if  its  pointings  thou  obey, 
'Twill  brighten  into  perfect  day  ; 
Revealing  to  thine  eye  within, 
The  depth  and  mystery  of  sin  ; 
Oh  !  then  beware  lest  thou  offend, 
This  pure,  indwelling,  faithful  friend  ! 

For,  if  resisted  day  by  day, 
'Twill  from  thy  border  flee  away  ; 
And  then  the  crown  thou  shouldst  have  worn, 
Shall  some  more  faithful  brow  adorn, 
And,  o'er  thy  spirit  come  a  blight, 
One  hopeless,  dark,  eternal  night ! 
Oh  !  then  beware  lest  thou  shouldst  sin, 
Against  this  holy  Light  within ! 


A  Vegetable  Curiosity. — We  have  now 
in  our  possession,  says  the  Springfield,  Massa- 
chusetts, Republican,  one  of  the  most  singular 
specimens  of  the  varied  forms  which  vegetable 
nature  takes  unto  itself  in  some  of  its  produc- 
tions, that  ever  we  saw  or  heard  of.  It  is  a 
cucumher,  four  feet  and  two  inches  in  length, 
so  shaped  and  coiled  in  its  growth,  as  to  almost 
exactly  resemble  a  huge  green  snake.  The 
first  look  upon  it  causes  a  shudder  to  pass  over 
one,  as  if  looking  for  the  fust  time  upon  the 
real  animal  of  which  it  is  so  perfect  a  counter- 
part. It  is  not  an  anomalous  production — 
being  only  a  specimen  of  a  species  of  cucumber, 
which  produces  such  queer  shaped  things.  It 
was  picked  from  a  vine  in  the  garden  of  Capt. 
Hoyt,  of  Deerfield,  where  we  saw  several  other 
similar  ones. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

THE  SOCIETY  OF  FRIENDS 
IN 

PENNSYLVANIA  AND  NEW  JERSEY. 

From  1764  to  1782. 
(Continued  from  page  15.) 

Let  us  now  take  a  view  of  what  the  Society 
of  Friends  was  doing  during  this  time  of  trial. 
The  Meeting  for  Sufferings  met  frequently, 
and  being  informed  of  the  charges  made 
against  the  Society,  as  represented  in  the  two 
papers  presented  to  the  governor,  it  requested 
of  him  a  copy  of  each.  He  promptly  furnished 
them ;  and  on  the  25th  of  the  same  month,  an 
answer  was  agreed  upon  by  that  body,  which 
was  soon  after  printed  for  the  information  of  the 
public.  It  was  in  the  form  of  an  address  to 
Governor  Penn.  It  contains  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  kindness  of  the  governor  in  fur- 
nishing them  copies  of  the  two  papers,  and 
then  has  a  few  preliminary  remarks  on  the 
Religious  Society  of  Friends  which,  they  say, 
for  more  than  one  hundred  years  had  been 
well  known  through  the  British  dominions,  and 
had  at  all  times,  in  every  place,  been  opposed 
to  plots  and  insurrections.    It  then  proceeds  : 

"  From  the  first  settling  of  the  province  till 
within  a  few  years  past,  both  the  framing  and 
administration  of  the  laws,  were  committed 
chiefly  to  men  of  our  religious  principles,  un- 
der whom  tranquillity  and  peace  were  preserved 
among  the  inhabitants,  and  with  the  natives. 
The  land  rejoiced  and  people  of  every  denomi- 
nation were  protected  in  person  and  property, 
and  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  religious  and  civil 
liberty.  But  with  grief  and  sorrow  for  some 
years  past  we  have  observed  the  circumstances 
of  the  province  to  be  much  changed,  and  that 
intestine  animosities,  and  the  desolating  calam- 
ities of  war  have  taken  the  place  of  tranquillity 
and  peace. 

"  We  have  as  a  Religious  Society  ever  care- 
fully avoided  admitting  matters  immediately 
relating  to  civil  government  into  our  delibera- 
tions, farther  than  to  excite  and  engage  each 
other  to  demean  ourselves  as  dutiful  subjects 
to  the  king,  with  due  respect  to  those  in  au- 
thority under  him,  and  to  live  agreeable  to  the 
the  religious  principles  we  profess,  and  to  the 
uniform  example  of  our  ancestors. 

"To  this  end  meetings  were  instituted  and 
are  still  maintained,  in  which  our  care  and 
concern  are  manifested,  to  preserve  that  disci- 
pline and  good  order  among  us  which  tend  on- 
ly to  the  promotion  of  piety  and  virtue. 

"  As  members  of  civil  society,  services 
sometimes  occur,  which  we  do  not  judge  ex- 
pedient to  become  the  subject  of  the  consider- 
ation of  our  religious  meetings.  Of  this  nature 
is  the  Association*  formed  by  a  number  of 
persons  in  religious  profession  with  us,  of 
which  on  this  occasion  it  seems  incumbent  on 
us  to  give  some  account  to  the  governor,  as 
their  conduct  is  misrepresented  in  order  to 
calumniate  and  reproach  us  as  a  religious  so- 
ciety, in  the  insinuations  and  slanders  in  the 
the  papers  sent  by  the  governor,  and  particu- 


*  The  friendly  association  for  regaining  and  pre- 
serving peace  with  the  Indians  by  pacific  measures. 


larly  in  the  unsigned  declaration,  in  behalf  of 
a  number  of  armed  men,  on  the  sixth  inst.  then 
approaching  the  city  from  distant  parts  of  the 
province  to  the  disturbance  of  the  public 
peace. 

"  In  the  spring  of  1756,  the  distress  of  the 
province  being  very  great,  and  the  desolating 
calamities  of  a  general  Indian  war  apprehend- 
ed, at  the  instance  of  the  provincial  interpreter 
Conrad  Weiser,  and  with  the  approbation  of 
Governor  Morris,  some  members  of  our  Society 
essayed  to  promote  a  reconciliation  with  the 
Indians,  and  their  endeavours  being  blessed 
with  success,  the  happy  effects  thereof  were 
soon  manifest.  A  real  concern  for  the  then 
deplorable  situation  of  our  fellow-subjects  on 
the  frontiers  prevailing  [amongst  Friends],  in 
order  that  they  might  be  capable  of  rendering 
some  effectual  service,  they  freely  contributed 
considerable  sums  of  money,  and  engaged 
others  in  like  manner  to  contribute,  so  that 
about  five  thousand  pounds  were  raised  in  order 
to  be  employed  for  the  service.  The  chief  part 
thereof  hath  been  since  expended  in  presents 
given  at  the  public  treaties,  (where  they  were 
sometimes  delivered  by  the  governors  of  this 
province,  and  at  other  times  with  their  permis- 
sion,) for  promoting  the  salutary  measure  of  j 
regaining  and  confirming  peace  with  the  In- 
dians, and  procuring  the  relief  our  country- 
men in  captivity;  whereby  a  considerable  i 
number  have  been  restored  to  their  friends. 
We  find  that  the  course  thus  pursued  being 
made  known  to  the  king's  generals,  who  from  j| 
time  to  time  were  here,  and  having  been  com- 
municated by  an  address  sent  to  the  proprieta-  | 
ries  of  this  province  in  England,  appear  by: 
their  written  answers,  and  other  testimonials  to 
have  received  their  countenance  and  approba- 
tion. This  being  the  case,  and  the  conduct  of 
those  concerned  in  these  affairs  evidently  con- 
trary to  the  intent  and  tendency  of  the  asser- 
tion contained  in  the  unsigned  declaration, 
pretended  to  be  found  on  the  records  of  Berks, 
we  do  not  apprehend  it  necessary  to  say  any 
more  thereon  than  that,  we  are,  after  proper 
inquiry,  assured  that  nothing  of  the  kind  is  to  be 
found  on  those  records.  The  private  minute 
made  by  Conrad  Weiser  of  a  report  he  had  re- 
ceived from  two  Indians,  of  a  story  they  hac 
heard  from  another  Indian,  pretending  to  be  a 
message  from  the  Ohio,  does  not  mention  any 
person  whatever,  nor  contain  the  charges  ex-  ■ 
pressed  in  the  declaration.  From  the  inquiry  i 
we  have  made,  we  find  them  groundless  and 
unjust,  and  uttered  with  a  view  to  amuse  and 
inflame  the  credulous,  and  to  vilify  and  calum- 
niate us. 

"  The  invidious  reflection  against  a  sect 
'that  have  got  the  political  reins  in  theii 
hands,  and  tamely  tyrannize  over  the  good  peo^ 
pie  of  the  province,'  though  evidently  leveled 
against  us,  manifest  that  the  authors  of  thesf  1 
papers  are  egregiously  ignorant  of  our  conduct 
or  wilfully  bent  on  misrepresenting  us.    It  is  i 
known  that  as  a  religious  body,  we  have  b)  | 
public  advices  and  private  admonitions,  labour 
ed  with'  and  earnestly  desired  our  brethren  wh< 
have  been  elected  or  appointed  to  public  office: 
in  the  government  for  some  years  past,  to  de 
cline  taking  upon  them  a  task  become  so  ar 
duous,  under  our  late  and  present  circum 


THE  FRIEND. 
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stances.  That  many  have  concurred  with  us 
in  this  resolution  is  evident  by  divers  having 
resigned  their  seats  in  the  House  of  Assembly, 
and  by  others  having  by  public  advertisements 
signified  their  declining  the  service,  and  re- 
questing their  countrymen  to  choose  others  in 
their  places.  And  many  have  refused  to  ac- 
cept of  places  in  the  executive  part  of  the 
government.  We  are  not  conscious  that  as 
Englishmen  and  dutiful  subjects  we  have  ever 
forfeited  our  right  of  electing,  or  being  elected, 
but  because  we  could  serve  no  longer  in  those 
stations  with  satisfaction  to  ourselves,  many  of 
us  have  chosen  to  forbear  the  exercise  of  these 
rights,  and  wish  a  disposition  of  a  contrary 
nature  was  not  so  manifest  in  our  adversaries. 

"  The  accusation  of  our  having  been  profuse 
to  savages,  and  carefully  avoiding  to  contribute 
to  the  relief  and  support  of  thedistressed  families 
on  the  frontiers,  who  have  abandoned  their 
possessions  and  fled  for  their  lives,  are  equally 
invidious  and  mistaken.  We  very  early  and 
expeditiously  promoted  a  subscription,  and 
contributed  to  the  relief  of  the  distresses  of 
those  who  were  plundered  and  fled  from  their 
habitations  in  the  beginning  of  the  Indian  war, 
which  was  distributed  among  them  in  provi- 
sion and  clothing,  and  afforded  a  seasonable 
relief.  Divers  among  us  in  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia contributed  with  others  last  summer, 
and  we  are  well  assured  that  money  was  raised 
and  sent  up  by  the  members  of  our  Society  in 
different  parts  of  the  country.  As  soon  as  we 
were  informed  that  the  greatest  part  of  what 
had  been  voluntarily  raised  by  the  citizens  of 
Philadelphia  was  nearly  expended,  a  subscrip- 
tion was  set  on  foot,  to  which  several  very 
generously  contributed,  and  a  large  sum  might 
soon  have  been  raised,  and  was  stopped  only 
on  account  of  the  tumult  which  hath  lately 
happened.  It  hath  been  from  our  regard  to 
our  fellow-subjects  on  the  frontiers,  and  sym- 
pathy with  their  afflicting  distress,  and  a  con- 
cern for  the  general  wellare  of  the  province, 
that  engaged  our  brethren  to  raise  the  money 
they  applied  to  promote  a  pacification  with  the 
natives,  and  no  separate  views  of  interest  to 
ourselves.  But,  unhappily,  our  most  upright 
and  disinterested  intentions,  are  misconstrued 
and  perverted,  to  impose  on  the  weak,  and  an- 
swer the  pernicious  schemes  of  the  enemies  of 
peace. 

"  The  eighth  paragraph  of  the  second  paper 
called  the  Remonstrance,  being  chiefly  an- 
swered by  the  foregoing  observations,  it  may 
be  necessary  only  to  observe  on  the  malicious 
charge  of  '  abetting  the  Indian  enemies,  and 
keeping  up  a  private  intelligence  with  them.' 
We  assure  the  governor,  this  is  absolutely  false 
and  groundless.  The  transaction  relating  to 
the  string,  which  they  have  called  a  belt  of 
Wampum,  we  find  by  letters  from  General 
Forbes,  and  other  papers  produced  to  us,  was 
in  consequence  of  a  message  sent  by  the  king's 
deputy  agent  to  the  Indians  on  the  Ohio,  'in 
the  name  of  Sir  William  Johnson,  their  brother 
Onas,  and  the  descendants  of  the  first  settlers 
who  came  over  with  their  antient  brother  Wil 
liam  Penn,'  as  also  of  Frederick  Post  being  en 
gaged  by  some  members  of  our  community  to 
go  on  another  message  to  the  Indians,  by  the 
express  orders  of  that  general,  who  then  com- 


manded the  king's  army,  and  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  governor  of  the  province.  We 
do  not  approve  or  think  it  allowable,  for  any 
private  subject  to  carry  on  a  correspondence 
or  treat  with  the  enemies  of  the  king  and 
government,  nor  to  engage  in  the  transaction 
of  any  affairs  of  the  government  without  the 
privity  and  consent  of  those  in  authority  over 
us." 

The  address  next  exposes  the  statement  of 
the  apprentice  boy  before  explained,  and  then 
concludes  thus  : — 

"  It  would  be  a  tedious  task  for  us  to  under- 
take to  answer  all  the  slanderous  reports,  and 
misrepresentations,  which  have  been  spread 
with  a  design  to  prejudice  our  characters, 
through  the  malice  of  some,  and  ignorance  of 
others.  But  having  the  testimony  of  our 
consciences  to  recur  to  for  our  innocence,  we 
hope  through  Divine  assistance  we  shall  be 
enabled  to  bear  reproaches,  and  by  the  up- 
tness  of  our  conduct  show  forth  to  the 
world  that  we  live  in  the  fear  of  God,  and  pay 
the  just  returns  of  dutiful  submission  to  the 
king  for  the  countenance  of  his  paternal  ten- 
derness towards  us  ;  and  that  we  are  as  we 
have  ever  been,  real  friends  to  the  government 
and  steadily  desirous  of  acting  agreeably  to 
our  stations  as  members  of  civil  society." 

The  paper  was  signed  by  order  of  a  com- 
mittee appointed  to  represent  our  Religious 
Society  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  held 
the  25th  of  Second  month  1764,  by  Samuel 
Emlen  Jr.,  Clerk. 

The  same  day  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings 
issued  an  epistle  to  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings 
in  London,  wherein  after  describing  briefly  the 
affecting  particulars  of  the  two  massacres  and 
the  proceedings  of  the  mob  up  to  the  time  of  a 
conference  held  with  them  by  the  governor  at 
Germantown,  they  add  : — 

"  It  appeared  in  the  conference  held  with 
them  that  these  people  were  much  deluded 
through  invidious  misrepresentations  which 
had  raised  their  prejudices  against  the  conduct 
of  the  government.  At  length  they  were  per- 
suaded to  desist  from  their  attempt,  and  their 
leaders  engaged  they  should  return  home, 
two  of  them  being  agreed  upon  to  repre- 
sent the  rest,  in  order  to  lay  the  grievances 
they  pretended  they  were  under,  before  the 
governor  and  the  assembly  then  sitting. 

"This  meeting  having  notice  that  some 
parts  of  the  declaration  and  remonstrance  pre- 
sented to  the  legislature,  contained  matters  re- 
flecting on  us  as  a  religious  Society,  thought  it 
incumbent  upon  us  to  request  copies  thereof 
from  the  governor,  which  he  readily  granted, 
and  we  have  this  day  agreed  upon  an  address 
in  answer  thereto,  a  copy  whereof,  and  of  the 
papers  above  mentioned,  we  have  directed  to  be 
sent  you  herewith. 

"  It  may  be  necessary  to  observe  that  the 
rioters  were  mostly  Presbyterians,  from  the 
north  of  Ireland,  and  their  descendants  ;  and  it 
may  be  said  to  the  reputation  of  the  Germans, 
they  refused  to  join  with  them  in  their  tumul- 
tuous proceedings  ;  and  notwithstanding  great 
pains  were  taken  to  exaggerate  their  numbers 
during  their  march  and  while  they  were  as- 
sembled at  Germantown,  it  since  appears  from 
the  best  accounts  we  have  received,  there  were 


not  more  than  between  two  and  three  hundred, 
though  we  observe  with  sorrow  that  their  wick- 
ed intentions  were  approved  by  great  numbers 
of  that  society,  and  some  others  throughout  the 
province. 

"  During  these  tumults,  a  few  members  of 
our  Society  were  hurried  under  the  apprehen- 
sion of  immediate  danger  to  appear  in  arms, 
contrary  to  our  Christian  profession  and  prin- 
ciples, whose  example  was  followed  by  some 
of  our  youth;  which  hath  been,  and  is  a  real 
concern  to  those  who  experienced  in  this  time 
of  trial  the  calming  influences  of  that  spirit, 
which  preserves  in  a  steady  dependence  on 
the  alone  protection  of  Divine  Providence. 
We  hope  endeavours  will  be  extended  in  the 
meekness  of  true  wisdom  for  the  help  and  re- 
storation of  such  that  have  thus  erred. 

"  When  we  consider  the  ferments  which 
were  then  excited  and  prevailed,  and  the  num- 
bers suddenly  brought  together  from  different 
places  in  this  state  of  mind,  we  have  abundant 
cause  with  deep  and  reverent  thankfulness  to 
acknowledge  and  remember  the  merciful  inter- 
position of  favour  extended  toward  us,  that 
through  the  commotion  no  lives  were  lost,  nor 
personal  injury  done  to  any  that  we  have  heard 
of,  and  that  the  mischiefs  which  seemed  for  some 
time  inevitable,  are  for  the  present  arrested. 

"  This  time  of  probation  happened  on  the 
day  appointed  for  holding  the  Quarterly  Meet- 
ing of  this  city  and  county,  which  nevertheless 
was  attended  by  a  large  number  of  Friends, 
and  we  believe  was  a  time  of  confirmation 
and  comfort  to  many. 

"  With  desires  that  we  may  be  preserved 
through  these  difficulties  in  faith  and  patience 
to  the  honour  of  our  holy  profession,  in  much 
brotherly  love  we  salute  you." 

(To  be  continued.) 

For  "The  Friend." 

Meetings  in  Philadelphia. 

Several  of  the  monthly  meetings  in  the  city 
and  liberties  of  Philadelphia,  embrace  in  their 
limits  so  wide  an  extent  of  district,  that  not  un- 
frequently  considerable  difficulty  occurs  in  as- 
certaining the  residence  of  individuals  whose 
certificates  of  removal  are  received  from  meetings 
in  the  country  or  distant  parts  ;  to  obviate  which 
I  would  suggest  the  propriety  of  such  certifi- 
cates, having  iuserted  on  them,  previous  to 
being  forwarded,  the  residence  of  the  parties  ; 
or  if  this  is  not  known,  some  information  by 
which  their  residence  can  be  discovered. 

In  connexion  with  this  subject  it  may  be 
remarked,  that  it  is  not  unusual  for  certificates 
to  be  addressed  to  the  wrong  meeting,  for  want 
of  a  knowledge  of  our  boundaries;  and  al- 
though those  last  adopted  (in  Fifth  month, 
1843,)  have  already  appeared  in  the  columns 
of  "  The  Friend,"  I  apprehend  it  will  not  be 
amiss  again  to  insert  them  there,  with  the  ap- 
propriate title  of  each  meeting,  viz. : — 

Boundaries  between  "  The  Monthly  Meeting 
of  Friends  of  Philadelphia"  and  "  The  Monthly 
Meeting  of  Friends  of  Philadelphia  for  the  North- 
ern District." — Beginning  at  the  Delaware  river; 
thence  to  run  west  along  the  middle  of  Callow- 
hill  street  to  Fourth  street ;  thence  south  along 
the  middle  of  Fourth  street  to  Vine  street ; 
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thence  west  along  the  middle  of  Vine  street  to  j 
Ninth  street. 

Boundary  between  the  Northern  District  j 
and  "  The  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends  of 
Philadelphia  for  the  Western  District ;"  com- 
mences at  Ninth  street,  running  west  along 
the  middle  of  Vine  street  to  the  termination  of 
the  district. 

Boundary  between  the  Monthly  Meeting  of 
Philadelphia  and  the  Western  District ;  begin- 
ning at  Vine  street,  running  south  along  Ninth 
street  to  Chesnut  street,  including  both  sides  of 
Ninth  street  within  the  limits  of  the  Monthly 
Meeting  of  Philadelphia. 

Boundary  between  the  Monthly  Meeting  of 
Philadelphia  and  "The  Monthly  Meeting  of 
Friends  of  Philadelphia  for  the  Southern  Dis- 
trict ;"  beginning  at  the  Delaware,  running  west 
along  Walnut  street,  including  both  sides  there- 
of within  the  limits  of  the  Southern  District,  to 
Sixth  street ;  north  along  the  middle  of  Sixth 
street  to  Chesnut  street ;  thence  along  the 
middle  of  Chesnut  street  to  Ninth  street. 

Boundary  between  the  Southern  and  West- 
ern Districts  : — commencing  at  Chesnut  street, 
running  south  along  Ninth  street  and  including 
both  sides  thereof  within  the  Southern  District, 
to  VValnut  street ;  thence  west  along  Walnut 
street  to  Eleventh  street,  both  sides  of  Wal- 
nut street  being  included  within  the  Southern 
District ;  thence  along  Eleventh  street  south, 
both  sides  thereof  being  included  within  the 
Southern  District,  to  Spruce  street ;  thence 
west  along  Spruce  street,  both  sides  thereof 
being  included  within  the  Southern  District,  to 
the  termination  of  the  District. 


From  the  British  Friend. 

The  Life  of  John  Stickland. 

The  Life  of  John  Strickland,  late  of  East 
Holme,  near  Wareham,  Dorset.  Compiled 
from  his  own  papers.  By  W.  L.  Bellows. 
2nd  edition.  London,  C.  Gilpin,  5  Bishops- 
gate  Without ;  and  to  be  had  of  all  Book- 
sellers. 

We  know  not  that  it  ever  fell  to  our  lot, 
to  derive  from  a  small  work  like  this,  so  much 
instruction  of  a  kind  at  once  interesting  and 
profitable.  John  Strickland  was  what  was 
termed  a  "  Local  Preacher,"  among  the  Me- 
thodists ;  but  his  religious  views  harmonized 
remarkably  with  those  of  Friends  ;  and  the 
narrative,  as  a  whole,  will,  to  the  spiritually- 
minded  Christian,  be  found  highly  confirmato- 
ry, strenthening,  and  encouraging.  We  cor- 
dially recommend  it  to  the  attention  of  our 
readers.  It  would  afford  us  pleasure  to  trans- 
fer to  our  pages,  many  valuable  passages,  de- 
tailing John  Stickland's  religious  experience. 
What  we  give  below  must  suffice  at  present. 

"  The  following  anecdote,  connected  with 
John  Stickland's  ministry,  is  so  deeply  instruc- 
tive," (in  reference  to  preaching  in  one's  own 
will,)  "  that  it  contains  a  volume  in  a  few 
lines." 

"  Preaching  at  Portland,  on  one  occasion, 
he  found  a  stop  to  that  Divine  liberty  where- 
with he  had  been  favoured,  and  felt  that  he 
ought  to  cease.  But  this  idea  occurred,  '  What 
will  the  people  think  of  my  ending  so  soon?' 
He  spoke  on.    When  the  meeting  closed,  a 


[woman  said  to  him,  '  If  you  had  left  off  about 
the  middle  of  your  sermon,  I  should  have  got 
j  some  good ;  but  1  lost  in  the  last  part  all  that 
I  gained  in  the  first.''  'Ah!'  said  he,  with  a 
sigh,  '  If  I  have  not  preached  to  you,  you  have 
to  me.'  He  never  forgot  her  remark,  but  of- 
ten recurred  to  it  with  feeling." — Page  58. 

*  Another  circumstance  which  tended  to 
wean  J.  S.  from  an  undue  dependence  on 
many  words,  was  this  ;  he  attended  a  Friends' 
meeting  at  Poole :  the  silence  was  broken  by 
this  sentence  only — '  It  is  better  to  trust  in  the 
Lord  than  to  put  confidence  in  man.  It  is 
better  to  trust  in  the  Lord  than  to  put  confi- 
dence in  princes.'  The  strength  and  light  im- 
parted to  him  were  such,  that  he  often  referred 
to  this  precious  opportunity  as  a  proof  that  a 
short  sermon  may  be  more  profitable  than  a 
long  one ;  and  that  the  ministry  of  women 
may  greatly  establish  the  soul,  for  the  person 
who  spoke  was  a  female. 

"  Fellow  professors  of  the  Christian  name  ! 
be  no  longer  as  a  house  divided  against  itself 
on  this  important  question  ;  namely,  8  Wheth- 
er one-half  of  our  race  shall  be  foreclosed 
from  bearing  the  cup  of  salvation  to  the  perish- 
ing sinner  V  If  ye  believe  that  in  Christ  Jesus 
is  neither  male  nor  female,  then  bear  this  tes- 
timony openly,  and  let  him  send  by  whom  he 
would  send  within  your  borders." — Ibid,  page 
54,  5. 

As  regards  the  hint  conveyed  in  the  former 
quotation,  how  we  do  long  that  it  might  be 
pondered  by  those  within  our  own  pale,  who 
may  be  led  into  the  snare  of  preaching  long 
sermons,  beginning,  it  may  be,  in  the  life,  but 
not  ending  so  ;  and  calculated  to  remind  the 
hearers  of  the  "  dead  fly"  whereby  the  whole 
is  rendered  unsavoury.  Another  snare  which 
the  truly  anointed  servant  will  be  tremblingly 
solicitous  to  avoid,  is  that  of  delivering  long 
prayers  in  the  human  wisdom,  wherein  the 
Divine  majesty  is  addressed  in  much  doctrinal 
matter,  propounded  with  the  view,  it  is  pre- 
sumed, of  instructing  the  congregation.  It  has 
been  well  observed,  that 

"  True  ministry  is  a  coin  of  pure  gold,  and 
of  great  value,  having  on  one  side  Jonah's  com- 
mission, '  Preach  the  preaching  that  I  bid 
thee  ;'  and  on  the  other,  '  Without  Me  ye  can 
do  nothing.''  " — lb.  page  59. 

Christian  Indian.  —  Hiacoomes  lived  on 
Martha's  Vineyard  when  a  few  English  fami- 
lies first  settled  there  in  1642.  He  was  the 
first  Indian  in  New  England  who  was  convert- 
ed to  Christianity,  and  afterwards  engaged  as 
a  teacher  of  its  principles  as  far  as  he  under- 
stood them.  It  was  under  the  instruction  of 
Thomas  Mayhew,  he  received  and  owned 
the  truths  of  the  gospel.  Having  learned  to 
read,  he  began  in  1645  to  teach  his  brethren 
the  Christian  doctrines,  and  he  did  not  appear 
to  labour  in  vain.  A  number  of  them  were 
impressed  with  a  sense  of  their  guilt  in  living 
as  they  did,  we  may  hope  by  the  Holy  Spirit 
carrying  home  conviction  to  their  hearts,  and 
they  sought  for  pardon  from  Him,  who  is  the 
propitiation  for  the  sins  of  the  world.  The 
sachems,  and  pawa  ws  or  priests,  did  not  observe 
this  progress  of  Christianity  with  indifference. 
While  the  latter  threatened  to  destroy  all  the 


praying  Indians  with  witchcraft,  their  menaces 
were  particularly  devoted  against  Hiacoomes  ; 
but  he  said  to  them,  "  I  believe  in  God,  and 
put  my  trust  in  Him,  and  all  the  pawaws  can 
do  me  no  hurt."  In  1650  when  he  lost  a 
young  child,  the  funeral  was  performed  in  the 
English  manner.  The  connections  did  not 
discolour  their  faces,  nor  deposit  any  utensils 
or  goods  in  the  grave,  nor  howl  over  the  dead. 
After  the  death  of  T.  Mayhew,  1657,  he  con- 
tinued his  benevolent  labours  though  he  great- 
ly lamented  his  removal,  by  whom  he  had 
been  enlightened  in  the  knowledge  of  the  truths 
of  the  Christian  religion.  Eighth  month  22nd, 
1670,  an  Indian  congregation  was  regularly 
formed  on  Martha's  Vineyard  and  Hiacoomes 
and  Tackanash  appointed  as  pastor  and  teach- 
er. Hiacoomes  survived  his  colleague  and 
died  about  the  year  1690,  aged  near  eighty. 
In  his  last  sickness  he  expressed  the  hopes  of 
a  Christian,  and  gave  exhortations  to  those 
around,  and  without  doubt  entered  into  that 
rest,  from  which  many  of  the  learned  and  re- 
fined who  love  not  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  will 
be  excluded. — Allen. 


Church  of  Philadelphia. — Philadelphia  sig- 
nifying brotherly  love,  was  an  ancient  city  of 
Lydia  in  Asia  Minor,  and  one  of  the  seven 
churches  of  Asia.  It  derived  its  name  from 
Attalus  Philadelphus  its  founder,  and  was  seat- 
ed on  an  arm  of  Mount  Timolus,  by  the  river 
Cogamas,  about  twenty-five  miles  south  east 
of  Sardis,  and  seventy  in  nearly  the  same  di- 
rection from  Smyrna.  It  suffered  greatly,  in 
common  with  all  this  part  of  Asia,  in  the  terri- 
ble earthquake  during  the  reign  of  Tiberius, 
and  in  the  seventeenth  year  of  the  Christian 
era.  It  has,  however,  retained  a  better  state 
than  most  of  its  neighbours;  for  under  the 
name  of  Alahsher,  or  the  city  of  God,  it  is  still 
a  place  of  some  repute,  chiefly  supported  by 
trade,  it  being  in  the  route  of  the  caravans  to 
Smyrna. 

"  Among  the  Greek  colonies  and  churches 
of  Asia,"  says  Gibbon,  "  Philadelphia  is  still 
erect,  a  column  in  a  scene  of  ruin."  Thus 
the  sceptical  historian  himself,  bears  witness  to 
the  fulfilment  of  prophecy.  Although  the  city 
is  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Turks,  it  has 
about  a  thousand  Christian  inhabitants,  chiefly 
Greeks  ;  who  have  five  churches,  with  a  resi- 
dent bishop  and  inferior  clergy. —  Watson. 

"  And  to  the  angel  of  the  church  of  Phila- 
delphia write  ;  These  things  saith  he  that  is 
holy,  he  that  is  true,  he  that  hath  the  key  of 
David,  he  that  openeth,  and  no  man  shutteth  ; 
and  shutteth,  and  no  man  openeth  ;  I  know 
thy  works  ;  behold  I  have  set  before  thee  an 
open  door,  and  no  man  can  shut  it :  for  thou 
hast  a  little  strength  and  hast  kept  my  word, 
and  hast  not  denied  my  name.  Behold  I  will 
make  them  of  the  synagogue  of  satan,  which 
say  they  are  Jews  and  are  not,  but  do  lie  ;  be- 
hold I  will  make  them  to  come  and  worship  be- 
fore thy  feet,  and  to  know  that  I  have  loved 
thee.  Because  thou  hast  kept  the  word  of  my 
patience,  I  also  will  keep  thee  from  the  hour 
of  temptation,  which  shall  come  upon  all  the 
world,  to  try  them  that  dwell  upon  the  earth. 
Behold  I  come  quickly  :  hold  that  fast  which 
thou  hast,  that  no  man  take  thy  crown.  Him 
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that  overcometh  will  I  make  a  pillar  in  the 
temple  of  my  God,  and  he  shall  go  no  more 
out:  and  I  will  write  upon  him  the  name  of 
my  God,  and  the  name  of  the  city  of  my  God, 
which  is  New  Jerusalem,  which  cometh  down 
out  of  heaven  from  my  God;  and  I  will  write 
upon  him  my  new  name." 

Levity. — Levity  is  in  direct  opposition  to 
gravity.  Regulated  cheerfulness  is  proper 
for  a  Christian — he  should  guard  against  a 
morose  and  settled  gloomy  disposition.  But 
though  it  is  at  times  his  privilege  to  rejoice, 
yet  he  must  he  cautious  of  that  volatility  of 
spirit,  which  characterises  the  unthinking,  and 
marks  the  vain  professor.  To  be  cheerful 
without  levity,  and  grave  without  austerity, 
form  both  a  happy  and  dignified  character. 

Persecution. — Benjamin  Keach  was  a  Bap- 
tist minister  of  Winslow,  Bucks,  Eng.,  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  17th  century.  Being  a  bold 
and  zealous  preacher,  during  the  reign  ol 
Charles  II.  he  was  frequently  seized  and  com- 
mitted to  prison,  where  he  was  sometimes 
bound,  but  often  released  by  bail.  On  one  oc- 
casion, four  dragoons  determined  to  trample 
him  to  death  with  their  horses.  They  had 
already  bound  him,  and  laid  him  on  the 
ground,  and  were  just  putting  spurs  to  their 
horses  to  accomplish  their  wicked  design,  when 
an  officer  rode  up  and  interposed  his  authority. 
In  1664  he  was  prosecuted  before  Lord  Claren- 
don, the  great  patron  of  persecuting  power, 
and  sentenced  to  the  pillory  for  publishing  a 
work  entitled,  "  The  child's  instructor,  or  a 
new  and  easy  Primer."  While  in  the  pillory 
he  said,  "  Good  people,  T  am  not  ashamed  to 
stand  here  this  clay  with  this  paper  on  my 
head.  My  Lord  Jesus  Christ  was  not  ashamed 
to  suffer  on  the  cross  for  me,  and  it  is  for  his 
cause  I  am  made  a  gazing  stock.  You  that 
are  acquainted  with  the  Scriptures,  know  that 
the  way  to  the  crown  is  by  the  cross.  The 
cause  for  which  I  stand  here  will  plead  its  own 
innocency,  when  the  strongest  of  its  opposers 
shall  be  ashamed.  I  do  sincerely  desire  that 
the  Lord  would  convert  them,  and  convince 
them  of  their  errors  that  their  souls  may  be 
saved  in  the  day  of  the  Lord  Jesus."  He 
added,  "  This  is  one  yoke  of  Christ  which  I 
experience  is  easy  to  me,  and  a  burden  which 
lie  doth  make  light.  Oh,  did  you  but  experi- 
ence the  great  love  of  God,  and  the  excellen- 
cies that  are  in  him,  it,  would  make  you  willing 
to  go  through  any  sufferings  for  his  sake.  I 
do  account  this  the  greatest  honour,  that  ever 
the  Lord  was  pleased  to  confer  on  me." 

B.  Keach  was  the  author  of  eighteen  practi- 
cal, sixteen  polemical  and  nine  poetical  works, 
besides  a  number  of  prefaces  and  recommen- 
dations to  the  works  of  others.  He  was  doubt- 
less a  righteous  man,  or  he  would  not  have  so 
fearlessly  endured  suffering  for  what  he  con- 
sidered to  be  the  cause  of  Christ ;  nor  would 
his  persecutors  have  thought  it  worth  the  pains 
to  inflict  punishment  for  such  an  act  had  he  not 
been  of  the  true  seed. 

Oppressor's  fate. — In  1602  Henry  Howland 
of  Tewksbury,  for  refusing  to  bear  arms,  or  to 
pay  towards  the  charge  of  the  militia,  had  a 


horse  taken  from  him.  The  person  who 
made  the  distraint,  acknowledging  that  he  did 
it  against  his  conscience,  Henry  told  him,  he 
might  then  expect  some  judgment  would  follow. 
This  was  soon  fulfilled.  The  man  ordered  his 
son  to  sell  the  horse ;  as  he  was  riding,  the 
horse  ran  violently  with  him  against  the  limb 
of  a  tree,  so  that  he  died  of  the  blow  im- 
mediately. It  is  dangerous  to  oppress  men  for 
their  religious  faith  in  any  way.  Verily  there 
is  a  reward  for  the  righteous,  however  he  may 
be  despised  and  trampled  on,  and  there  is  a 
God  that  judgeth  in  earth,  who  will  not  punish 
the  innocent  or  acquit  the  guilty. 

Alexander  Jai'fray. 

From  Piety  Promoted,  Part  II. 

Alexander  JaffVay  of  Kingswell  in  the  north 
of  Scotland,  born  in  the  city  of  Aberdeen,  was 
one  who  did  early  remember  his  Creator,  and 
as  he  grew  in  years  he  increased  in  a  religious 
concern  towards  God,  and  those  whom  he  did 
esteem  feared  him,  and  joined  when  young 
with  the  Presbyterians,  though  educated  in 
another  form  of  religion  ;  but  some  time  after, 
when  those  people  got  into  rule  and  government, 
they  forgot  their  former  low  and  persecuted 
condition,  and  grew  high,  rigid  and  fierce  per- 
secutors of  others  ;  therefore  he  soon  disliked 
them,  and  signified  the  same  to  some  of  the 
chiefest  among  them,  having  been  himself  one 
of  those  commissioners  who  were  deputed  by 
the  nation  of  Scotland  to  treat  on  articles  with 
king  Charles  Second  when  in  Holland,  anno 
1650. 

After  he  left  the  Presbyterian  way,  for  some 
time  he  was  among  the  Independents,  and 
finding  them  also  to  be  for  setting  up  them- 
selves and  persecuting  others,  he  could  no 
longer  follow  them.  After  this  he  remained 
in  private  for  some  years,  a  solitary  mourner, 
not  joining  with  any  profession  in  religion,  nor 
suffering  several  of  his  children  to  be  sprink- 
led or  baptized  (as  they  call  it),  because  he 
could  not  own  their  way  of  constituting  nation- 
al churches  ;  and  this  was  long  before  he  was 
called  a  Quaker ;  and  in  this  solitary  retire- 
ment he  sought  the  Lord,  waiting  for  a  people 
who  were  spiritually  touched  with  a  diviue 
coal  from  the  altar  to  kindle  true  and  spiritual 
sacrifices  to  God. 

And  when  he  first  heard  that  God  had  rais- 
ed up  such  a  people  in  England,  who  directed 
all  to  God's  pure  light,  spirit  and  grace  in 
their  own  hearts,  as  the  most  sure  teacher  and 
leader  into  all  truth,  worship  and  religion,  he 
said  he  felt  his  heart  to  leap  within  him  for 
joy.  And  after  weighty  examination  con- 
cerning that  people  called  Quakers,  who  did 
preach  the  truth  among  them,  he  found  his 
heart  and  soul  united  to  them.  This  was  in 
the  year  1662,  a  time  when  it  was  as  bitter  a 
cross  even  as  death  to  own  them,  especially  to 
one  of  his  repute  ;  and  shortly  after  there  were 
several  more  men  of  note  in  that  nation  con- 
vinced of  the  same  way  of  Truth,  asJohn  Swin- 
lonin  the  south  parts,  David  Barclay,  Alexander 
Skein,  Thomas  Mercer  and  others.  This 
made  the  priests  and  others  persecute  them,  but 
they  stood  their  ground  through  the  grace  of  God, 
and  did  boldly  bear  their  testimony,  particu- 


larly this  Alexander  Jaffray,  valiantly  con- 
tending for  the  Truth  in  solemn  conferences 
with  the  bishop  of  Aberdeen  and  chief  preachers 
of  that  city.  He  was  faithful  in  his  testimony 
to  the  Truth  to  the  last ;  and  in  his  sickly  old 
age  was  imprisoned  many  miles  from  his 
own  house  for  non-payment  of  tithes  :  and  this 
is  remarkable,  that  a  little  before  his  imprison- 
ment, being  near  to  death,  as  was  judged  by 
all  that  saw  him,  he  signified  under  his  hand, 
being  altogether  unable  to  speak,  by  a  great 
swelling  in  his  throat,  that  his  God  had  yet  a 
service  for  him  to  do  for  him  in  suffering  for 
his  precious  Truth,  and  that  he  was  not  to  die 
at  that  time. 

He  was  taken  sick  the  latter  end  of  the 
Fourth  month,  1673,  and  during  the  twelve 
days  of  his  sickness,  he  did  give  many  living 
testimonies  to  the  blessed  Truth  before  many 
witnesses,  both  Friends  and  other  people,  who 
visited  him  ;  a  lew  of  thern  are  as  followeth  : 

He  said  that  it  was  his  great  joy  and  com- 
fort in  that  hour,  that  ever  he  had  been  count- 
ed worthy  to  bear  a  testimony  to,  and  suffer 
for  that  precious  testimony  of  Christ  Jesus,  his 
inward  appearance  in  the  hearts  of  the  children 
of  men,  visiting  all  by  his  light,  grace  and 
spirit  that  convinceth  of  sin  ;  and  that  it  was 
and  would  be  the  great  judgment  and  condem- 
nation of  many  in  this  nation,  particularly  of 
the  professors,  that  they  have  so  slighted  and 
despised,  yea,  hated  the  said  Light  and  wit- 
nesses thereunto.  Sometimes  being  overcome 
in  spirit,  he  said,  Now  Lord  let  thy  servant  de- 
part in  peace,  for  mine  eyes  spiritually  have 
seen,  my  heart  hath  felt,  and  feeling  shall  for- 
ever feel,  thy  salvation. 

He  also  prophesied  a  great  and  near  trial, 
shortly  to  come,  wherein  some  that  were  not 
what  they  seemed  to  be,  should  be  discovered 
and  fall ;  but  the  upright  and  lowly  ones,  Jhe 
lowly  shrubs,  should  be  preserved,  when  tall 
and  sturdy  oaks  should  be  overthrown, — which 
is  since  fulfilled  upon  some.  He  farther  said 
the  Lord  had  given  him  the  garments  of  praise, 
instead  of  the  spirit  of  heaviness. 

Sometimes  when  very  sick  he  would  bless 
the  Lord  that  now  fighting  with  a  natural 
death,  he  had  not  an  angry  God  to  deal  with. 
Oh !  says  he,  the  sting  of  death  is  fully  gone, 
and  death  is  mine,  being  reconciled  to  me  as  a 
sweet  passage  through  him  that  loved  me. 
Another  time  seeing  the  candle  almost  out,  he 
said,  My  natural  life  is  near  an  end  like  that 
candle,  for  want  of  nourishment,  or  matter  to 
entertain  it;  but  in  this  we  shall  differ,  that  if 
it  be  let  alone,  it  goes  out  with  a  stink,  and 
1  shall  go  out  with  a  good  savour,  praises  to 
my  God  forever ! 

A  little  before  his  breath  ceased,  he  said  he 
had  been  with  God,  and  had  seen  deep  things; 
about  which  time  he  was  filled  with  the  power 
of  God  in  a  wonderful  manner,  which  much 
affected  those  present ;  and  in  a  little  lime  after 
he  died  like  a  lamb;  being  the  6th  day 
of  the  Fifth  month,  1 67-i,  aged  5'J  years.  He 
was  buried  in  a  piece  of  ground  set  apart  near 
his  own  house  in  Kingswell,  the  8th  of  the 
same  month. 


Suspicion  is  no  less  an  enemy  to  virtue  than 
to  happiness. 
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THE  FRIEND. 


Growth  in  grace  manifests  itself  by  a  sim- 
plicity; that  is,  a  greater  naturalness  of  char- 
acter. There  will  be  more  usefuless  and  less 
noise —  more  tenderness  of  conscience  and  less 
affectation  :  there  will  be  more  peace,  more  hu- 
mility. When  the  full  com  is  in  the  ear,  it 
bends  downwards  because  it  is  full. 

Seal  words  with  silence,  and  silence  with 
opportunity. 


THE  FRIEND. 


TENTH  MONTH  10,  1846. 


THE  LITTLE  COMPANY  OF  FRIENDS  IN 
NORWAY. 

In  the  Twelfth  month,  1821,  Thomas  Shil- 
litoe  reached  Christiania,  in  Norway,  where  he 
remained  nearly  five  months,  attending  meet- 
ings on  First  and  Fourth-days  with  a  small 
company  of  persons  "  professing  our  religious 
principles,"  taking  religious  opportunities  with 
men  of  note  as  he  felt  his  mind  drawn  ;  and  he 
also  invited  the  prisoners.  Thence  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Stavanger,  and  met  with  the  little 
company  there  under  the  name  of  Friends — at- 
tended their  two  months'  meeting  for  discipline, 
in  which  he  laboured  for  "a  better  observance 
of  true  gospel  order  amongst  them."  He  re- 
commended that  "  when  they  discovered  any 
of  their  members,  or  those  who  were  constant 
attenders  of  their  meetings,  walking  disorderly, 
or  heard  reports  to  their  disadvantage,  they 
should  labour  with  them  in  private,  as  being 
the  way  to  promote  the  unity  of  the  one  Spirit, 
which  is  the  bond  of  true  peace."  He  also  ad- 
vised them,  "  to  avoid  too  familiar  intercourse 
with  those  of  other  religious  professions,  but  to 
keep  in  view  that  Israel  was  to  dwell  alone ; 
because  if  we  run  into  the  way  of  temptation 
for  the  sake  of  gratifying  our  natural  inclina- 
tion, let  it  be  in  whatsoever  way  it  may,  we  can- 
not expect  to  receive  that  divine  support  and  pro- 
tection, essential  to  escaping  danger."  Fie  felt 
thankful  that  his  remarks  were  well  received. 
In  one  meeting  for  worship,  speaking  without 
an  interpreter,  he  says,  "  During  the  course  of 
what  I  had  to  communicate,  the  power  of  Truth 
so  wrought  on  the  mind  of  one  woman,  who  I 
afterwards  was  informed  could  not  understand 
a  word,  that  she  wept  aloud,  exciting  general 
notice  ;  and  others  manifested  much  tenderness, 
the  tears  streaming  down  their  faces  ;  the  meet- 
ing was  held  in  great  quiet,  and  continued  so 
to  the  last."  Many  persons  not  professing 
with  Friends  crowded  to  the  meetings,  showing 
a  deep  interest  and  a  marked  solidity  in  them. 

But  few  visits  have  been  made  since  to  that 
little  company.  They  are  under  the  supervi- 
sion of  Friends  in  England,  who  have  applied 
to  the  government  for  their  protection  from  re- 
quisitions which  they  could  not  conscientiously 
comply  with. 

By  the  "  British  Friend,"  we  are  informed 
that  since  the  late  London  Yearly  Meeting, 
three  Friends  have  paid  religious  visits  to  some 
parts  of  Norway.  They  arrived  at  Stavan- 
ger  on  the  21st  of  the  Sixth  month,  and  on  the 
25th,  the  two  months'  meeting  and  tho  Yearly 


Meeting  of  Friends  there  were  held.  The  visi- 
ters were  received  with  much  love,  and  their 
company  and  services  were  believed  to  be  pe- 
culiarly acceptable. 

The  number  who  attend  meetings  at  Stavan- 
ger  is  estimated  at  ninety-nine,  about  one-half 
of  whom  are  considered  as  members.  Their 
care  over  one  another  is  remarkable,  and  in- 
cluding children,  the  number  under  their  over- 
sight extends  to  145  individuals.  The  Friends 
from  England  were  much  impressed  with  the 
state  of  those  whom  they  visited  ;  the  peculiar 
watchfulness  in  which  they  appear  to  desire  to 
live,  and  the  tenderness  and  meekness  of  spirit 
which  they  manifest,  were  instructive  and  en- 
couraging. They  spent  two  weeks  among  them, 
in  daily  religious  intercourse  in  their  meetings, 
and  families,  and  then  proceeded  to  Bergen 
and  Christiania. 

We  may  hope  that  the  honest  labours  of 
Thomas  Shillitoe,  remarkable  for  his  faith  and 
dedication  to  his  Master's  work,  have  been 
blessed  to  that  people ;  who  if  they  keep  to  the 
Truth  may  like  a  seed  bring  forth  fruit  in  its 
season  to  the  praise  of  the  great  Husbandman. 


Examples  of  Youthful  Piety,  chiefly  de- 
signkd  for  the  instruction  of  young  persons. 
By  Thomas  Evans. 

Another  edition  of  this  work,  on  fine  paper, 
has  just  been  printed,  and  may  be  had  at 
Friends'  bookstore,  No.  84  Mulberry  street;  at 
the  office  of  "The  Friend,"  No.  50"N.  Fourth 
street;  of  Uriah  Hunt  &  Son,  No.  44  N.  Fourth 
street,  and  of  Henry  Longstreth,  No.  347 
Market  street,  Philadelphia.  It  may  also  be 
had  of  Charles  Coffin,  Richmond,  Indiana.  . 


WEST-TOWN  BOARDING-SCHOOL. 

The  winter  term  will  commence  on  Sixth- 
day  the  30th  instant,  and  stages  will  be  pro- 
vided as  usual  to  convey  the  children  to  the 
school,  which  will  leave  the  office,  sign  of  the 
White  Horse,  Callowhill  street  above  Fifth,  on 
that  day,  at  8  o'clock,  a.  m.  ;  where  the  names 
of  the  children  are  requested  to  be  entered  in  a 
book  kept  for  the  purpose,  before  that  time. 

Parents  and  others  who  wish  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  benefit  of  sending  their  children 
to  this  Institution,  will  forward  their  names 
early  to  the  superintendent,  Pennock  Passmore, 
at  the  school;  or  to  the  treasurer,  Joseph 
Snowdon,  No.  84  Mulberry  street. 

Phila.,  Tenth  mo.  1846. 


WEST-GROVE  BOARDING-SCHOOL  FOR 
BOYS. 

This  school  will  be  re-opened  on  Second- 
day  the  9th  of  next  month,  under  the  special 
care  and  instruction  of  the  subscriber.  Terms 
$55  per  session  of  20  weeks. 

Thomas  Coward, 

P.  O.  address,  Westgrove,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

Tenth  mo.  1846. 


Evening  Schools  for  Coloured  Men  and 
Women. 

"  The  Association  of  Friends  for  the  free  in- 
struction of  adult  coloured  persons,"  intend 
opening  their  Evening  Schools,  in  the  new 
building  at  the  corner  of  Raspberry  alley  and 


Shields'  court,  (between  Locust  and  Spruce 
and  Ninth  and  Tenth  streets,)  for  Men  on  the 
first  floor,  entrance  on  Raspberry  alley,  on 
Second-day  evening,  Tenth  mo.  12th — and  foi 
Women  in  the  second  story,  on  Third-day 
evening,  13th  instant,  entrance  on  Shields' 
court ;  to  which  they  invite  the  early  attend- 
ance of  their  coloured  friends. 


SELECT  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS. 

A  suitable  person  to  fill  the  station  of  Prin- 
cipal in  this  seminary  is  wanted.  Application 
may  be  made  to  either 

Lindzes;  Nicholson, 

No.  24  South  Twelfth  street. 
Joseph  Snowden, 

No.  84  Mulberry  street. 
Charles  Evans, 

No.  182  Mulberry  street. 


Died,  on  the  12th  of  Fourth  month  last,  after  a  pro- 
tracted illness,  borne  with  Christian  fortitude  and  pa- 
tience, Elizabeth,  wife  of  Thomas  Kennedy,  a  be- 
loved member  and  elder  of  Neuse  Monthly  Meeting 
Wayne  county,  North  Carolina. 

 ,  in  Sixth  month  last,  Henry  Chase,  a  beloved 

member  and  minister  of  Salem  Monthly  Meeting1, 
Mass.,  aged  73. 

 ,  on  the  28th  of  Eighth  month,  John  Paige,  an 

esteemed  member  and  elder  of  Weare  Monthly  Meet- 
ing, New  Hampshire,  aged  76. 

 ,  in  Nantucket,  Lydia,  wife  of  Jchn  Folger 

aged  sixty -three  years,  a  member  of  Nantucket  Month 
ly  Meeting  of  Friends.  For  the  last  two  years  of  her 
life  she  had  been  affected  with  a  disease  of  the  heart 
which  at  times  occasioned  much  bodily  suffering,  un 
der  which  she  was  made  renewedly  sensible  of  th 
uncertainty  of  this  life.  About  two  weeks  previous  t 
her  decease  she  was  taken  more  unwell,  and  express 
ed  her  belief  that  she  should  not  recover.  She  said  a 
one  time,  whether  she  should  recover  or  not  was  hi 
from  her,  but  that  she  believed  she  had  nothing  to  d 
but  to  be  quiet.  About  a  week  before  her  dissolution 
she  requested  that  things  should  be  arranged  so  tha 
there  should  be  no  stir  at  the  solemn  close.  Through 
out  her  sickness  she  manifested  much  patience,  and 
was  mercifully  favoured  to  retain  her  senses,  observ- 
ing that  she  had  done  with  all  things  here,  and  wished 
her  love  given  to  her  friends.  During  Seventh-day 
evening  she  was  much  distressed,  and  it  seemed  as  if 
she  was  going,  but  about  eleven  o'clock  she  revived, 
and  asked  for  some  water,  which  being  given  her  she 
said,  Now  I  think  I  shall  live  until  morning ;  after 
which  she  remained  very  quiet  until  about  four  o'clock 
on  First-day  morning,  the  30th  of  Eighth  month,  when 
she  departed  like  one  falling  into  a  sweet  sleep,  and 
we  humbly  trust  she  has  entered  into  that  rest  which 
is  prepared  for  the  people  of  God. 

 ,  in  Salem,  Mass.,  22d  of  Ninth  month,  Peace 

B.,  daughter  of  William  and  Ann  Frye,  aged  18  years 
and  22  days,  after  a  lingering  illness  of  13  months, 
which  she  bore  with  Christian  patience  and  resigna- 
tion. By  this  afflicting  dispensation  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence, her  bereaved  family  have  been  called  to  mourn 
the  early  departure  of  one  whose  mild  and  amiable 
disposition  endeared  her  to  all  who  knew  her.  On  one 
occasion,  observing  some  around  her  bedside  to  weep, 
she  remarked,  "  Do  not  mourn  so ;  all  will  yet  be 
well."  Although  loved  and  deeply  lamented  by  a 
large  circle  of  friends,  yet  they  have  the  consoling  be- 
lief that  her  sweet  spirit  has  now  entered  one  of  those 
mansions  prepared  for  the  "  pure  in  heart." 

 ,  on  1st  instant,  at  his  residence  near  Allen- 
town,  N.  J.,  Samuel  Craft,  for  many  years  a  valuable 
member  and  elder  of  Chesterfield  Monthly  Meeting, 
aged  75  years. 
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For  "  The  Friend." 

Graliarae's  Colonial  History. 

(Continued  from  page  18.) 
THE  MILDER  SPIRITS. 

history  represents  the  hanging  of  Qua- 
having  been  stopped  in  Massachusetts, 
inherent  goodness  of  that  community, 
^he  arrival  of  the  king's  letter, — which, 
*es,  was  only  directed  against  the  flog- 
that  people  for  conscience  sake.  We 
:,  however,  on  Quaker  authority,  that 
the  Friends  who  assembled  to  confer 
imuel  Shattuck, — the  royal  messenger, 
i  was  one  who  was  lying  in  prison,  un- 
tence  of  death,  at  the  time  of  the  pre- 
m  of  that  important  document.  But  we 
disputable  evidence  of  the  spirit  which 
3d  the  government  of  Massachusetts  at 
iod  intervening  between  the  hanging  of 
akers  and  the  arrival  of  the  king's  let- 
the  shape  of  an  address  to  the  crown, 
I  on  "the  19th  Dec'r.,  1660,"  by  the 
.1  Court.  It  is  an  evidence  also  of  what 
3n  been  remarked  as  an  attribute  of  the 
nerate  man,  that  he  who  is  most  over- 
;  and  implacable  to  the  helpless,  is  most 
ious  and  cringing  to  the  powerful, 
issachusetts  Records,  Dec.  19th,  1660. 
is  ordered  that  our  addresses  be  made  to 
g's  most  excellent  majesty,  and  also  to 
;h  court  of  Parliament ;  and  is  as  fol- 

•  the  high  and  mighty  prince,  Charles 
:ond,  by  the  grace  of  God,  king  of  Great 
,  France  and  Ireland,  defender  of  the 

ist  gracious  and  dread  sovereign, 
ty  it  please  your  majesty, — in  the  day 
i  you  happily  say,  you  now  know  that 
3  king  over  your  British  Israel, — to  cast 
upon  your  poor  Mephiboshcth,  now,  by 
of  lameness  in  respect  of  distance,  not  un- 
,  appearing  in  your  presence;  we  mean, 
few  England,  kneeling,  with  the  rest  of 
injects,  before  your  majesty,  as  her  re- 
king  :  we  forget  not  our  ineptness  at 
pproaches ;  we  at  present  own  such  im- 
f  as  renders  us  unable  to  excuse  our 
ncy  of  speaking  unto  our  lord  the  king, 
mtemplating  such  a  king,  who  hath  also 
Jversity,  that  he  knoweth  the  heart  of 


exiles,  who  hath  himself  been  an  exile, — the 
aspect  of  majesty  thus  extraordinarily  circum- 
stanced, influenced  and  animated  the  exanima- 
led  outcasts,  (vet  outcasts,  a.3  we  hope,  for  the 
truth,)  to  make  this  address  unto  their  prince. 
Hoping  to  find  grace  in  your  sight,  we  present 
this  script  of  the  transcript  of  our  loyal  hearts 
into  your  loyal  hands,"  &c. 

It  is  of  this  address  that  Grahame  remarks : — 
"  With  considerable  ability,  and  with  that 
conformity  which  they  studied  to  the  language 
of  scripture,  the  colonists  justified  their  whole 
conduct." 

"  The  Quakers  died,"  so  says  the  address, 
"  not  because  of  their  other  crimes,  how  capi- 
tal soever,  but  upon  their  superadded  presump- 
tuous and  incorrigible  contempt  of  authority, 
breaking  in  upon  us  notwithstanding  their  sen- 
tence of  banishment  made  known  to  them. 
Had  they  not  been  restrained,  so  far  as  appear- 
ed, there  was  too  much  cause  to  fear,  that  we 
ourselves  must  quickly  have  died,  or  worse; 
and  such  was  their  insolency  that  they  were 
not  to  be  restrained  but  by  death." 

What  can  we  say  of  a  set  of  men  who  could 
gravely  set  their  seals  to  a  document  intended 
to  persuade  the  king  that  they  had  killed  the 
Quakers  only  to  prevent  the  Quakers  from 
killing  them,  but  that  they  possessed  a  power 
of  face  unknown  to  religious  professors  of  mo- 
dern times?  We  cannot  much  wonder  that 
the  attempt  to  obfuscate  the  royal  optics  by 
such  a  farrago  of  adulation  and  effrontery, 
should  so  soon  have  been  followed  by  that  ce- 
lebrated letter.  They  who  have  Grahame's 
faith  in  the  recuperative  powers  of  New  Eng- 
land puritanism,  may  believe,  that  in  the  inter- 
val between  the  dismissal  of  this  extraordinary 
vindication  and  the  king's  interference,  they 
had  voluntarily  seated  themselves  on  the  stool 
of  repentance :  but  they  who  are  deficient  in 
that  needful  qualification,  must  be  contented  to 
live  on,  in  a  state  of  unbelief. 

Among  the  alleged  offences  of  the  Quakers 
in  New  England,  is  their  intrusion  into  the 
Puritan  houses  for  worship;  as  though  it  were, 
— to  say  the  least, — a  very  unmannerly  inter- 
ference with  the  sacred  right  of  all  professors 
of  religion,  to  worship  God,  after  their  own 
mode,  without  disturbance.  This  would  look 
pretty  plausible,  were  in  not  for  certain  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Puritans  themselves.  As  the 
case  stands,  the  censure  is  most  unreasonable. 
The  Puritan  authorities,  as  far  as  in  them  lay, 
not  only  prevented  the  Quakers,  by  violent 
means,  from  assembling  together  for  divine 
worship,  but  compelled,  by  the  infliction  of 
pains  and  penalties,  their  attendance  at  their 
own  places  of  worship.  What  right  had  they, 
who  compelled  their  presence,  to  complain  of 
it?  And  if  they  sometimes  raised  their  voices 
in  the  congregation,  against  that  despotic  hie- 


rarchy, they  exercised  but  ^ie  poor  privilege, 
which  common  justice  allots  to  the  oppressed. 
None  but  the  tyrant  thinks  himself  aggrieved, 
when  the  cry  of  the  injured  ascends  to  heaven. 
And  besides,  if  a  man  be  compelled  into  an 
association,  ought  he  not  to  have  liberty  to  dis- 
cuss the  terms  of  fraternity,  and  endeavour  to 
have  them  made  easy  to  himself? 

The  case  of  the  Quakers  was  pretty  hard  : — 
they  were  whipped,  fined  and  imprisoned,  if 
they  held  meetings  of  their  own  ; — they  expe- 
rienced the  same  usage,  if  they  simply  absent- 
ed themselves  from  the  Puritan  assemblies; — 
and  the  outcry  and  severity  were  redoubled,  if 
they  made  their  appearance,  and  bore  their 
faithful  testimony  to  the  freedom  of  the  gospel, 
in  the  very  places  to  which  the  Puritan  labour- 
ed to  compel  them.  Act  as  they  would,  per- 
secution was  their  lot.  Grahame  however 
hints  an  alternative.  They  ought  to  have  run 
away !  They  ought  to  have  done  as  his  be- 
loved Pilgrims  did,  when  they  were  persecuted 
in  England  ; — abandon  the  country  : — as  they 
did,  when  they  thought  they  saw  the  approach 
of  persecution  in  Holland  ; — take  to  flight ! 

But  there  was  one,  obstruction  in  the  Qua- 
ker's path,  which  Grahame's  vision  did  not 
enable  him  to  perceive.  The  Quakers,  though 
they  had  laid  aside  the  weapons  of  carnal  war- 
fare, were  good  soldiers  of  the  cross ; — they 
moved  but  by  their  Divine  Commander's  ap- 
pointment. Whithersoever  He  directed,  there 
they  pitched  their  camp; — and  whatever  hard- 
ness they  might  be  called  upon  to  endure,  in 
battling  with  the  arch  enemy,  they  maintained 
their  post  to  the  death,  unless  the  Captain  of 
their  soul's  salvation  sounded  the  retreat.  They 
held  to  the  fullest  extent  the  sentiment  of  the 
poet : — 

"Thou  cam'st  not  to  thy  place  by  accident; 

It  is  the  very  place  God  meant  for  thee ;" 

"  Let  not  the  hours  thou  owest  to  God,  be  spent 

In  idly  dreaming,  how  thou  mightest  be 

In  what  concerns  thy  spiritual  life,  more  free 

From  outward  hindrance  or  impediment." 

Grahame  treats  the  mandate, — "  When  they 
persecute  you  in  one  city,  flee  ye  into  another," 
— as  the  rule  by  which  the  Quakers  should 
have  been  governed.  He  seems  to  have  for- 
gotten that  other  text, — "  The  good  shepherd 
giveth  his  life  for  the  sheep;  but  he  that  is  an 
hireling  fleeth."  A  little  of  the  Quaker  light, 
which  he  so  much  despises,  might  have  hel|x:d 
him  to  a  better  application  of  the  divine  pre- 
cept. Such  was  not  the  application  made  by 
the  early  Christians,  or  the  martyrs  of  the 
Reformation.  What  said  the  good  John  Huss 
on  this  head?  "The  advice  that  the  blessed 
Saint  Augustin  expresses  in  his  letter,  is  wise: 
he  establishes  in  fact,  that  in  circumstances 
where  we  may  be  anxious  for  ourselves  alone, 
flight  is  permilted  ;"  "  but  should  the  flock  be 
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exposed,  we  must  resign  ourselves  to  our  lot, 
in  order  to  do  what  may  prove  most  useful  to 
the  church."  These  were  the  words  ;  and  the 
actions  of  the  martyr  agreed  thereto.  Gra- 
hame  would  fain  the  Quakers  had  not  borne 
the  palm  of  martyrdom.  He  would  have  liked 
them  better  had  they  performed  the  part  of  the 
hireling.  This  is  an  old  idea,  and  was  well 
answered  of  old,  by  one  of  the  early  Quakers. 

"  There  is  a  time,"  said  Isaac  Penington, 
"  to  suffer  persecution,  and  a  time  to  flee  from 
persecution  ;  and  both  these  are  to  be  known 
in  the  Lord,  and  to  be  obeyed  in  the  leadings 
of  his  Spirit.  But  to  lay  it  down  for  a  general 
rule  for  Christians  to  observe,  that  when  they 
are  persecuted  they  should  flee, — this  is  ex- 
pressly contrary  to  [many]  scriptures,  which 
show  that  Christians  are  not  generally  to  flee, 
but  to  stand  in  the  service  and  work  to  which 
they  are  called." 

"  And  whereas  you  plead  that  reason  re- 
quires it ;  what  kind  of  reason  is  it  which  bids 
avoid  the  cross  of  Christ  and  flee  for  safety? 
and  what  kind  of  spirit  is  that  which  preacheth 
this  doctrine  of  laying  it  down  as  a  general  rule 
for  Christians  to  flee,  when  they  are  persecu- 
ted ?  Is  it  not  that  spirit  which  would  fain  be 
at  ease  in  the  flesh,  insomuch  that  itself  would 
rather  persecute,  than  be  disturbed  in  its  fleshly 
liberty,  though  it  be  very  unwilling  to  bear  the 
reproach  of  being  accounted  a  persecutor?" 

"  Consider  whether  you  did  not  flee  from 
the  cross,  in  your  transplanting  into  New 
England.  Safety  is  in  standing  in  God's  coun- 
sel; in  bearing  the  cross;  in  suffering  for  the 
testimony  of  his  truth  :  but  if  at  any  time,  there 
be  a  fleeing  of  the  cross,  (whether  inward  or 
outward,)  without  God's  direction,  the  evil 
spirit  is  thereby  let  in,  his  part  strengthened, 
and  the  life  weakened  ;  .  .  .  and,  if  you 
fled  your  proper  cross,  in  your  removal  from 
hence  into  New  England,  though  ye  meet  with 
many  others  there,  yet  hereby  you  lost  your 
proper  advantage  of  serving  and  honouring 
God  in  your  generation.  Yea,  ye  lost  that 
which  would  have  kept  your  spirits  tender,  and 
open  to  the  voice  of  God's  Spirit ;  and  then,  no 
marvel  if  afterwards  ye  grew  hard,  and  fit  to 
persecute,  who  first  had  shown  yourselves  un- 
fit and  unworthy  to  suffer.  Ye  might  meet 
with  many  crosses  afterwards,  which  might 
neither  be  able  to  humble  you,  nor  keep  you 
tender,  having  once  lost  that  cross  which  was 
appointed  of  God  to  do  it;  for  all  crosses  do 
not  alike  humble,  or  keep  the  heart  low  and 
meek  ;  but  such  as  are  sent  and  sanctified  by 
God  thereunto. 

"  Consider  when  ye  came  to  New  England, 
whether  tenderness  grew  up  in  you,  and  was 
abundantly  exercised  towards  such  as  might 
differ  from  you  ;  or  whether  ye  were  as  eager 
for  the  way  that  ye  thought  to  be  right,  as  the 
Conformists  ye  fled  from  were,  for  the  way 
they  thought  to  be  right.  When  Tsrael  came 
out  of  Egypt  into  their  own  land,  they  were  to 
be  tender  even  towards  an  Egyptian ;  much 
more  towards  their  own  brethren.  Now,  when 
ye  were  out  of  danger  of  being  persecuted 
yourselves,  did  ye  lay  a  foundation  of  tender 
usage  towards  all  that  should  differ  from  you  ; 
or  did  you  lay  a  foundation  of  persecuting  such 
as  should  differ  ;  and  would  suffer  none  differ- 


ing from  you  ;  but  persecuted  them,  just  as  the 
bishops  persecuted  you  ?  Did  ye  flee  the  hav- 
ing yourselves  persecuted,  or  did  ye  flee  the 
persecuting  spirit?  For  if  ye  did  flee  only 
your  own  persecution,  and  not  the  persecuting 
spirit  in  yourselves,  no  marvel  though  it  fell  a 
persecuting,  so  soon  as  the  fear  of  your  own 
persecuting  was  over.ft 

Whether  we  take  Isaac  Penington's  sug- 
gestion for  an  explanation  of  the  fact,  or  not, 
it  is  certain,  that  that  portion  of  the  Puritan 
church,  which  twice  fled  from  the  face  of  per- 
secution, was,  or  became,  by  far  the  most  in- 
tolerant ;  as  the  greatest  cowards  have  ever 
been  said  to  make  the  greatest  tyrants.  Gra- 
hame  says,  they  left  their  sterner  brethren  be- 
hind, to  fight  out  the  English  battle.  They 
who  stuck  to  their  post  may  have  been  the 
bravest,  as  they  were  the  least  unmerciful  and 
their  unflinching  demeanour  seems  to  prove  it  ; 
and  the  bravest  men  have  been  reputed  to  be 
the  most  inclined  to  mercy.  Cromwell  was 
elevated  by  his  sect  to  the  highest  post  in  the 
commonwealth  ;  his  deeds  and  principles  being 
well-pleasing  in  the  eyes  of  his  brethren  :  and 
his  public  professions  were  in  favour  of  tolera- 
tion. 

In  his  speech  to  Parliament,  in  1656,  he 
held  this  language : — "  Men  who  believe  in 
Jesus  Christ — that  is  the  form  that  gives  being 
to  true  religion,  '  namely,'  to  faith  in  Christ 
and  walking  in  a  profession  answerable  to  that 
faith  ; — -men  who  believe  the  remission  of  sins 
through  the  blood  of  Christ ;  who  live  upon  the 
grace  of  God  :  those  men  who  are  certain  they 
are  so, — '  they'  are  members  of  Jesus  Christ 
and  are  to  him  the  apple  of  his  eye.  Who- 
ever hath  this  faith,  let  his  form  be  what  it 
will ;  he  walking  peaceably,  without  prejudice 
to  others  under  other  forms  : — it  is  a  debt  due 
to  God  and  Christ ;  and  He  will  require  it,  if 
that  Christian  may  not  enjoy  his  liberty. 

"  If  a  man  of  one  form  will  be  trampling  upon 
the  heels  of  another  form ;  if  an  independent, 
for  example,  will  despise  him  '  who  is'  under 
Baptism,  and  will  revile  him,  and  reproach  and 
provoke  him, — I  will  not  suffer  it  in  him.  If, 
on  the  other  side,  th.ose  of  the  Anabaptist  'judg- 
ment' shall  be  censuring  the  godly  ministers  of 
the  nation  who  profess  under  that  of  Indepen 
dency  ;  or  if  those  that  profess  under  Presby 
tery  shall  be  reproaching  or  speaking  evil  of 
them,  traducing  and  censuring  of  them, — as  I 
would  not  be  willing  to  see  the  day  when  Eng- 
land shall  be  in  the  power  of  the  Presbytery  to 
impose  upon  the  consciences  of  others  that  pro- 
fess faith  in  Christ, — so  I  will  not  endure  any 
reproach  to  them.  But  God  give  us  hearts 
and  spirits  to  keep  things  equal.  Which,  truly 
I  must  profess  to  you,  hath  been  my  temper." 

Although  the  Protector  be  somewhat  stumb- 
ling in  his  phraseology,  as  was  his  wont,  we 
can  see  that  he  travels  a  straight  course  to 
universal  toleration.  It  is  true,  he  did  not  al- 
ways carry  the  principle  info  practice.  Men 
were  imprisoned  for  conscience  sake,  while  he 
held  the  reins  of  government;  but  if  there  were 
any  cases  of  hanging,  on  that  account,  history 
has  failed  to  record  them.  That  effectual  me- 
thod of  silencing  dissent,  was  for  the  milder 
spirits, — as  Grahame  calls  them, — to  try  their 
hand  at. 


They  say,  in  their  address  to  the  king,  ij 
they  feared  for  their  lives,  and  therefore 
the  Quakers  to  death.    Grahame  does  nc  f 
direct  terms,  ask  us  to  believe  this  ;  but  he « 
cially  commends  the  address  in  which  it  iL 
forth.    We  may  find,  in  other  declaratioil  ] 
sentiment,  emanating  from  that  commuDij 
more  certain  clue  to  the  solution  of  the  j 
lem,  why  the  Puritans  slew  the  Quakers ; 
a  further  proof  of  the  assertion,  that  the 
tive  Pilgrims,  their  associates  and  imrne 
descendants  were  the  most  intolerant  of 
class.    Where  any  symptoms  of  a  com 
disposition  appeared,  they  were  incontini 
suppressed.   Governor  Hutchinson  inform 
that  "  Toleration  was  preached  against 
sin  in  rulers  which  would  bring  down  the  j 
ments  of  heaven  upon  the  land."    He  tell 
that  "  Deputy  Gov.  Dudley  died  with  a 
of  verses  in  his  pocket,  wrote  with  his 
hand ;  and  the  following  two  lines  made 
of  it:— 

1  Let  men  of  God,  in  court  and  churches  wat< 
O'er  such  as  do  a  toleration  hatch.'  ' 

This  was  the  prevailing  doctrine  many  x 
and  until  their  eyes  were  opened  by  a 
persecution  coming  upon  themselves  from' 
James.  This  made  his  declaration  for  a  j 
ral  liberty  of  conscience  welcome;  and  . 
thanked  the  king  for  allowing  to  them,'.j 
they  before  thought  themselves  bound  in, 
science  to  deny  to  others."  Penn  was  i| 
mental  in  procuring  this  declaration,  anu 
enabled  to  make  a  most  Christian  return  i 
Puritans,  for  the  persecution  of  his  Frt 
Yet  the  captious  Grahame  censures  hii 
verely  for  his  intimacy  with  the  king,  w 
a  zealous  minister  at  Ipswich,  announcei 
prevalent  sentiment  of  his  day,  emphati 
enough  :— "  It  is  said  that  men  ought  to 
liberty  of  conscience,  and  that  it  is  persec 
to  debar  them  of  it.  I  can  rather  stand  an 
than  reply  to  this.  It  is  an  astonishment 
the  brains  of  a  man  should  be  parboiled  in 
impious  ignorance."  Only  nine  years  1 
the  foundation  of  Penn's  free  colony,  ai 
many  as  twelve  after  the  date  of  the  I 
letter,  President  Oakes  found  sympathy  er 
in  the  Puritan  colony,  to  encourage  him  i 
expression  of  the  opinion,  that  "  Tolei 
was  the  first-born  of  all  abomination." 

We  may  fairly  conclude,  that  it  wa 
murderous  designs  of  Indians   or  Qu 
which  instigated  that  community  to  undt  i 
their  extirpation  ;  but  their  own  false  prin 
which  led  to  such  inhuman  conclusions 
Grahame  perform  the  part  of  a  friend  ol 
gion,  or  his  kind,  in  commending  the  pr 
tors  of  such  principles  to  the  admiration 
world  ? 


Last  week,  at  bottom  of  5th  column,  a  lii  " 
omitted,  viz.,  "  they  would  never  bear  to  hav(  1 
Eng-landers  come  among-  them,  and  interrupt 
public  worship,  and  endeavour  to  seduce  thei 
dren,"  &c. 

(To  be  continued.} 


Adversity  overcome,  is  the  highest  g 
and  willingly  undergone  the  greatest  x 
Sufferings  are  but  the  trials  of  great  spirit 
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Evils  of  England. 

f  Observations  in  Europe,"  &c,  by  John  P. 
Durbin,  President  of  Dickinson  College. 

(Continued  from  page  19.) 

'he  abolition  of  the  laws  of  primogeniture 
f  entail,  would  not  cause  the  division  of 
rty  at  once,  but  would  commence  it  by 
>uting  the  estates  equally  to  the  children. 
Fly  would  be  farther  divided  and  transfer- 
>  other  families  by  purchase,  and  thus  the 
.vould  be  opened  for  the  wealthy  merchant 
nanufacturer  to  pass  into  the  independent 
class ;  and  gradually,  by  farther  subdivi- 
men  of  moderate  means  would  become 
ietors  ;  and  thus  a  substantial  middle  class 
I  be  created,  in  whom  the  government  of 
Duntry  would  vest,  instead  of  in  the  aris- 
cy,  as  now.    This  would  purify  the  elec- 
as  there  would  not  be  any  individuals, 
w,  receiving  an  annual  income  of  more 
a  million  of  dollars,  and  by  their  great 
h  able  to  control  the  elections,  under  the 
m  bill,  which  gives  a  vote  to  each  man 
lg  a  clear  rent  of  £10  per  annum.  This 
tvas  thought  to  be  a  great  boon  to  the 
try,  and  so  it  was  to  the  manufacturing 
cts,  but  exactly  the  reverse  to  the  rural. 
3  its  passage,  the  great  landed  proprietors 
adopted  a  new  policy.     As  the  long 
s  and  those  for  life  expire,  they  refuse  to 
,v  them,  but  divide  the  land  into  smaller 
ons,  which  may  be  rented  each  for  £10 
upwards,  year  by  year,  at  the  will  of  the 
rietors,  thus  increasing  the  number  of  vo- 
on  their  soil,  and  at  the  same  time  placing 
i  directly  at  their  mercy.    And  as  a  ma- 
f  of  the  members  of  parliament  come  fvom 
I  districts,  or  are  returned  by  the  influence 
ealthy  families,  it  follows,  that  the  House 
c-mmons  is  necessarily  in  the  interest  of 
great  landed  proprietors.     This  enables 
i  so  to  mould  and  to  administer  thegovern- 
t,  as  to  protect  themselves,  and  to  provide 
heir  younger  children,  at  the  expense  of 
people,  on  whom  they  lay  the  great  bulk  of 
>ublic  burdens.    The  immediate  evil  which 
esses  the  people,  is  vicious  and  unequal 
lation  ;  and  this  is  inherent  in  the  system 
rge  landed  estates,  kept  together  and  even 
jased  by  the  laws  of  primogeniture  and  en- 
There  is  no  permanent  relief  for  the  poor 
le  of  England,  except  in  their  abolition, 
;h  would  gradually  place  the  legislation  of 
country  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  and 
e  the  House  of  Commons  their  true  repre- 
itive.    This  would  secure  the  permanent 
peril}'  of  her  people,  but  would,  probably, 
le  same  time,  reduce  the  glory  and  power 
ie  empire." 

As  it  respects  the  vicious  and  unequal  le- 
tion  of  the  aristocracy,  I  may  venture  the 
;ral  fact,  that  whatever  is  the  most  indis- 
able  to  the  people,  is  most  exorbitantly 
d,  because  the  articles  must  be  had  at  any 
3;  while  luxuries,  which  belong  only  to 
•ich,  are  taxed  but  lightly  ;  and  scarcely  is 
3  an  instance  on  the  statute-book,  where 
iax  is  laid  equally ;  and  yet  the  scale  is  so 
niously  arranged,  that  it  requires  a  little 
to  detect  its  shameful  inequality.  The 
mon  people  do  not  see  it :  they  feel  the 


pressure,  but  do  not  fully  comprehend  the 
cause. 

"  Let  us  look  at  some  of  the  duties  on  im- 
ports. Sugar,  an  article  of  prime  necessity, 
pays  a  duty  of  24s.  on  the  cwt.,  without  refer- 
ence to  quality.  By  this  enormous  duty,  equal 
to  a  hundred  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  the  ar- 
ticle, the  poorest  classes  are  nearly  cut  off  from 
the  use  of  sugar  ;  and  what  they  do  use  of  the 
coarsest  kind,  is  taxed  as  much  as  the  prime 
quality  used  by  the  rich.  This  oppressive  tax 
weighs  most  heavily  upon  the  poor  of  Ireland. 
Since  1836,  a  duty  of  2s.  Id.  per  lb.  has  been 
charged  upon  all  teas,  without  exception,  en- 
tered for  home  consumption  in  Great  Britain. 
The  poor  labourer,  who  buys  Bohea  worth  Is. 
a  pound,  pays  200  per  cent,  duty  ;  the  shop- 
keeper, who  can  afford  to  buy  Souchong  worth 
2s.,  pays  100  per  cent.,  while  the  rich  man 
can  drink  his  Gunpowder,  worth  4s.,  by  pay- 
ing only  50  per  cent,  duty — one  quarter  of 
that  paid  by  the  poor  labourer.* 

"The  injustice  of  the  window  tax,  has  long 
been  a  subject  of  complaint.  The  scale  is 
skilfully  arranged,  so  as  to  lay  the  burden 
of  the  tax  on  the  middle  classes,  and  to  fa- 
vour the  rich.  A  house  with  sixteen  win- 
dows, pays  3/.  18s.  6d.  duty — nearly  five  shil- 
lings per  window.  The  scale  rises  gradually 
to  thirty-nine  windows,  which  pay  13/.  12s. — 
nearly  7s.  each.  The  middle  classes  generally 
dwell  in  houses  with  from  20  to  40  windows, 
and  up  to  the  latter  point,  the  rate  of  taxes  in- 
creases. But  as  soon  as  the  houses  of  the  rich 
and  the  nobility  are  likely  to  be  touched,  the 
scale  descends  rapidly — by  5  windows  at  a 
time :  thus  a  house  of  50  windows  pays  between 
6  and  7  shillings  each;  with  100  windows  be- 
tween 5  and  6  shillings  ;  and  so  on  up  to  180 
windows,  when  each  pays  5s.  2d.  Above  this 
number,  when  the  tax  would  reach  the  palaces 
of  the  aristocracy,  each  window  pays  Is.  6d., 
though  it  be  made  of  mahogany  and  plate 
glass,  and  worth  100/.;  while  the  commoner 
who  adds  the  39th  window  of  ordinary  glass, 
must  pay  7s.  a  year  tax  for  it.  According  to 
this  iniquitous  scale,  no  reference  is  had  to  the 
size  or  value  of  the  window,  or  of  the  house  to 
which  it  belongs  ;  and  a  nobleman's  mansion 
with  three  or  four  hundred  large  and  costly 
windows,  pays  scarcely  one  quarter  of  the  tax 
that  a  snug  cottage  of  thirty-five  or  forty 
windows  of  moderate  size  and  plain  material 
pays.  In  many  cases,  if  the  real  cost  of  the 
windows  were  the  test,  the  disproportion  would 
be  twenty  times  as  great.  The  richer  the  man, 
the  less  his  tax  ;  this  seems  to  be  the  general 
principle  of  English  taxation. 

"  Of  many  instances  of  iniquitous  taxes  I  shall 
notice  only  two  more,  the  probate  and  stamp 
duties.  If  a  nobleman  die,  and  leave  a  landed 
estate  worth  25,000/.  a  year,  his  heir,  no  mat- 
ter how  distant  the  relationship,  takes  posses- 
sion without  paying  a  shilling.  But  if  a  mer- 
chant die,  and  have  an  estate  in  money  yielding 
25,000/.  a  year,  his  heir,  without  a  will,  comes 
into  possession  by  paying  from  5  to  10  per  cent, 
duty  on  the  amount  of  the  legacy — not  on  the 

*  Since  the  above  was  written,  changes  have  been 
made  in  the  duties  ;  but  whether  the  oppression  on  the 
poor  consumer  has  been  lessened,  the  compiler  does 
not  know. 


annual  income  of  it;  and  a  heavy  probate  duty 
besides,  amounting  in  all  from  50,O00Z.  to 
75,000/.  duty,  accordingly  as  the  heir  was  a 
near  or  distant  relation,  and  whether  the  de- 
ceased left  a  will  or  not.  The  arrangement  of 
this  tax  is  such  as  to  pass  the  landed  property 
of  the  kingdom  to  the  heirs  successively  with- 
out any  probate  or  legacy  duly  whatever ;  while 
the  property  of  the  merchant  and  manufacturer 
passes  to  their  heirs,  with  an  enormous  deduc- 
tion in  the  shape  of  a  legacy  and  probate  tax. 

"  The  same  iniquity  is  found  in  the  scale  of 
the  stamp  duties.  On  a  receipt  for  61.  to  10/. 
the  duty  is  three  pence ;  on  a  receipt  for  21., 
four  shillings;  while  one  for  10,000/.  01  even 
a  million  sterling,  costs  only  ten  shillings ! 
Thus  the  shopkeeper,  in  his  petty  transactions, 
pays  a  1000  per  cent,  more  for  his  receipt  than 
the  capitalist  for  his  of  a  million.  The  use  of 
these  stamps  is  ensured  by  a  stalute  that  makes 
payment  null,  unless  the  receipt  is  stamped." 
"  The  principle  on  which  the  British  stamp  act, 
as  respects  the  duty  on  the  alienation  of  land, 
is  founded,  is  monstrous.  The  duty  is  gradu- 
ated contra  valorem;  the  smaller  the  value  of 
the  property,  the  higher,  in  general,  the  per- 
centage of  duty.  Thus  a  conveyance,  where 
the  price  is  20/.,  pays  1Z. ;  when  it  is  150/.,  21.; 

where  it  is  6000/.,  65/  To  tax  a  man 

who  sells  a  property  worth  20/.  at  5  per  cent, 
of  its  value,  and  the  man  who  sells  one  worth 
6000/.  at  little  more  than  1  per  cent. — this  is 
to  make  poverty  the  basis  of  taxation." 

To  what  has  been  said,  the  crowning  oppres- 
sion of  the  poor  is  yet  to  be  added,  and  that  is, 
the  duty  on  foreign  corn  and  other  articles  of 
common  food.  As  these  duties  have  been  ma- 
terially diminished  since  the  work  was  written, 
his  observations  upon  them  are  omitted. 

(To  be  continued.) 

Determine  to  be  useful. — No  matter  what 
may  be  your  condition  in  life,  you  have  an 
influence,  and  that  influence  should  always  be 
exerted  in  a  proper  way.  The  young  have  no 
right  to  fold  their  arms,  bury  their  talent,  and 
become  the  drones  of  the  social  hive.  Aim 
high,  but  with  prudence ;  act  with  persever- 
ance; let  no  obstacle  drive  you  from  the  path 
of  honour  and  duty,  and  you  may  be  sure  of 
eventual  success.  Riches  are  not  within  the 
reach  of  all ;  competence  is  ;  and  the  latter  is 
preferable  in  every  respect  to  the  first.  Re- 
member that  God  helps  those  who  help  them- 
selves, and  that  utility  is  the  great  end  of  hu- 
man exertions.  He  that  clothes  the  poor, 
clothes  bis  own  soul.  He  that  sweetens  the 
cup  of  affliction,  sweetens  his  own  heart.  He 
that  feeds  the  hungry,  spreads  out  a  banquet 
more  sweet  and  iefreshing  than  luxury  can  be- 
stow.— Christian  Citizen. 

The  Warrant.— In  Fifth  Month,  1660,  a 
meeting  for  worship  at  Kingston  Lisle  in  Berk- 
shire, was  entered  by  some  of  the  county  mi- 
litia, who  wounded  several  with  the  points  of 
their  swords,  pulling  some  by  the  hair,  break- 
ing their  heads,  and  cruelly  beating  others, 
with  many  insults.  Being  desired  to  show  the 
commission  by  which  they  acted,  one  of  them 
held  up  his  sword,  saying,  "This  is  my  war- 
rant."— Besse. 
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THE  FRIEND. 


For  "  The  Friend.' 
FOR  MY  STEP-SON. 

If  one  lone  prayer  of  mine  for  thee, 

Might  find  the  open  way, 
That  trembling,  wrestling  prayer  would  be 

Lord  !  Teach  him  how  to  pray ! 

If  one  lone  wish  of  mine  for  thee, 

Might  reach  the  Holy  Throne, 
That  fervent,  faithful  wish  would  be, 

The  Holy  Will  be  done ! 

If  one  lone  word  of  mine  might  claim 

A  place  on  memory's  roll, 
That  word  would  be  the  Saviour's  name 

Imprinted  on  thy  soul. 

Might  one  lone  thought  remain  above 

My  cold,  sepulchral  sod, 
That  glowing  thought  should  be  of  Love, 

The  glorious  love  of  God. 

6  E. 


For  "The Friend." 
PRAY  FOR  ONE  ANOTHER. 

Pray  one  for  another  that  ye  may  be  healed. — James  v.  16. 

Pray  ye  for  one  another — 

Send  up  affection's  sigh ; 
Perchance  your  fervent  prayer  may  win 

A  blessing  from  on  high. 
When  those  we  love  are  stricken 

With  the  leaden  hand  of  woe, 
There  is  but  One  can  give  relief — 

To  Him  then  should  we  go. 

Pray  ye  for  one  another, 

That  your  spirits  may  have  strength 
To  bear  up  nobly  in  the  strife, 

And  gain  the  port  at  length : 
For  surely  all  who  sail  upon 

Life's  dark  tempestuous  sea, 
Will  need  a  covert  from  the  storm, 

Where  they  may  safely  flee. 

There's  comfort  in  the  secret  sigh 

Breathed  from  the  soul  sincere, 
And  balm  for  those  who  weep  alone 

The  sympathetic  tear. 
Then  when  we  lift  our  hearts  above, 

Oh  !  let  us  not  forget 
To  plead  with  fervency  for  him, 

Who  is  our  brother  yet. 

Edla. 


Selected  for  "The  Friend." 
THY  MOTHER. 

Cling  to  thy  mother — for  she  was  the  first 
To  know  thy  being,  and  to  feel  thy  life; 

The  hope  of  thee  through  many  a  pang  she  nursed, 
And,  when  midst  anguish  like  the  parting  strife, 

Her  babe  was  in  her  arms,  the  agony 

Was  all  forgot,  for  bliss  of  loving  thee. 

Uphold  thy  mother — close  to  her  warm  heart 
She  carried,  fed  thee,  lulled  thee  to  thy  rest; 

Then  taught  thy  tottering  limbs  their  untried  art, 
Exulting  in  the  fledgling  from  her  nest; 

And  now  her  steps  arc  feeble, — be  her  stay, 

Whose  strength  was  thine,  in  thy  most  feeble  day. 

Cherish  thy  mother — brief  perchance  the  time 
May  be,  that  she  will  claim  the  care  she  gave ; 

Passed  are  her  hopes  of  youth,  her  harvest  prime 
Of  joy  on  earth  ;  her  friends  are  in  the  grave : 

But  for  her  children,  she  could  lay  her  head 

Gladly  to  rest  among  her  precious  dead. 

Be  tender  with  thy  mother — words  unkind, 
Or  light  neglect  from  thee,  will  give  a  pang 

To  that  fond  bosom,  where  thou  art  enshrined 
In  love  unutterable,  more  than  pang 

Of  venomed  serpent; — wound  not  her  strong  trust, 

As  thou  wouldst  hope  for  peace  when  she  is  in  the  dust! 


Mother  beloved !  oh  may  I  ne'er  forget 
Whatever  be  my  grief,  or  what  my  joy, 

The  unmeasured,  unextinguishable  debt 
I  owe  thy  love :  but  find  my  sweet  employ, 

Ever  through  thy  remaining  days,  to  be 

To  thee  as  faithful  as  thou  art  to  me. 


For  *'  The  Friend." 
THE  SOCIETY  OF  FRIENDS 

IN 

PENNSYLVANIA  AND  NEW  JERSEY. 

From  1764  to  1782. 
(Continued  from  page  21.) 

As  the  tumult  in  the  city  subsided,  sorrowful 
as  well  as  joyful  feelings  affected  many  of  the 
faithful  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 
Thankfulness  to  the  God  of  their  fathers,  for 
the  preservation  vouchsafed,  was  mingled  with 
heart-felt  mourning  over  those  of  their  brethern, 
who,  in  the  hour  of  extremity,  had  been  found 
faithless  in  the  preserving  providence  of  the 
Most  High  ;  who  not  relying  upon  Him  for 
safety  and  direction,  in  violation  of  the  peace- 
able spirit  of  the1  Gospel  of  his  dear  Son,  un- 
dertook to  defend  themselves  and  the  peace  of 
the  community,  with  the  weapons  of  that  car- 
nal warfare  which  cometh  from  him  who  was  a 
murderer  from  the  beginning.  The  fathers 
in  the  Truth,  could  look  back  over  the  history 
of  the  Society,  and  could  see  how  themselves 
and  their  forefathers,  had  been  marvellously 
preserved  in  safety  in  the  midst  of  conflict  and 
danger,  when  in  conformity  to  the  spirit  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  whose  mission  was  love 
and  who  withheld  neither  his  cheek  from  the 
smiter,  nor  his  body  from  the  cross,  they 
had  offered  no  resistance  to  the  arm  of  violence, 
and  had  put  on  no  armour  but  the  meek 
and  Christian  spirit,  faith  in  the  power  of  God, 
and  submission  to  his  will. 

Many  of  those  who  had  suddenly  armed  for 
the  defence  of  the  government,  the  Indians, 
and  their  friends,  were  themselves  convinced 
of  the  impolicy  and  iniquity  of  war  in  the  ab- 
stract, but  were  not  brought  so  under  the  cross 
of  Christ,  that  they  could  peaceably  bear  un- 
provoked injuries,  or  see  their  friends  or  in- 
nocent neighbours  suffer  at  the  hands  of  cruel 
men.  They  held  many  of  the  doctrines  of 
Truth  in  the  reasoning  part,  but  they  Were  not 
in  the  Gospel  spirit. 

At  the  monthly  meeting  held  in  Philadelphia 
on  the  30th  of  Third  month  1764,  the  over- 
seers requested  that  a  committee  might  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  meeting  to  aid  them  in  adminis- 
tering suitable  advice  to  those  who  had  by 
taking  up  arms  violated  the  ancient  Christian 
testimony  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  request,  and  in  the  hope  that 
the  erring  individuals  might  be  brought  to  see 
the  inconsistency  of  their  conduct  with  the 
Gospel  of  Jesus,  the  meeting  appointed  William 
Brown,  Daniel  Stanton,  Jeremiah  Elfreth,  John 
Pemberton,  Hezekiah  Williams,  Anthony  Ben- 
ezet,  John  Elliott,  John  Hallowell,  John  Drink- 
er, Joseph  Richardson,  and  John  Parrish,  to 
co-operate  with  the  overseers  in  this  labour 
of  love. 

This  committee  had  an  arduous  service  to 
perform.  They  found  32  of  those  who  had 
taken  up  arms,  were  minors,  and  many  of  the 
others  were  such  as  were  not  orderly  in  their 


lives  and  conversations.    Many  confessed 
they  had  been  hurried  into  the  act  without 
due  consideration,  and  that  they  were  conv 
ced  their  conduct  had  been  contrary  to 
gospel  of  peace.    Some  publicly  condemn 
the  course  they  had  pursued,  and  sent 
knowledgments  of  their  error  to  the  meeting 
many  condemned  it  to  the  committee,  ant 
few  continued  to  justify  all  they  had  doi 
The  minutes  kept  by  the  Friends  engaged 
this  service,  exhibit  interesting  particulars 
the  state  of  mind  of  the  different  individui 
visited.    Some  were  "  raw,  greatly  ignon 
of  religion,  and  the  principles  we  profess 
Some  "  acknowledged  theirerror,  and  express 
sorrow ;"  some,  in  addition  to  a  sense  of  so 
row,  "  were  tender  in  spirit,"  and  willing 
relieve  the  minds  of  Friends.    Some  "  at  fi 
had  some  fleshly  reasonings,  yet  convinced 
the  inconsistency  of  their  conduct,  parted  tt 
der  and  loving."    Some  "  acknowledged  tl 
care  of  Friends,  and  took  the  visit  kindly,  k 
as  yet  not  convinced  of  their  error."  One 
this  condition  expressed  much  regard  for  Friend 
and  would  rather  be  disowned  than  that  tl 
reputation  of  Truth  should  suffer.    Advice  v 
given  him  to  be  circumspect  and  watchful i 
every  part  of  his  conduct ;  and  he  was  warm 
not  to  give  way  too  much  to  the  spirit  of  tl 
world  and  the  indulgence  of  its  friendslii 
Some  acknowledged  their  conduct  to  have  bee 
contrary  to  the  doctrine  we  profess,  but  sa 
that  they  were  not  arrived  to  the  "  state 
bearing  insult  and  injuries  with  patience."  Oi 
who  received  the  visit  in  the  spirit  it  was  give 
said  in  allusion  to  the  labour  bestowed  on  hi 
by  the  committee,  "  if  as  much  pains  were! 
ken  with  all  the  young  people,  he  hoped 
would  do  them  much  service."    One  appre 
tice  lad  said,  he  thought  it  was  wrong  for  int 
to  destroy  one  another.    The  committee  it 
mark  of  him,  "  considering  his  youth  and  edit 
cation  there  was  but  little  to  be  expected  fron 
him."    Some  acknowledged  they  had  acted  in 
consistently  with  their  judgment;  some,  that  the 
had  felt  condemned  while  bearing  arms ;  an 
almost  every  one  received  the  visit  and  tli 
advice  of  the  committee  kindly. 

In  a  report  of  the  committee  made  lo  thi 
monthly  meeting  the  22  nd  of  Second  month 
1765,  they  say,  that  of  the  minors,  most  "ap 
peared  to  be  sensible  of  their  errors ;"  an 
those  arrived  to  riper  age,  acknowledged,  f< 
the  most  part,  that  they  had  acted  without  n 
flection,  and  had  seen  their  acts  were  contrar 
to  the  tenor  of  the  gospel.  For  some  who  ha 
not  got  so  far  as  to  see  the  inconsistency  c 
their  conduct,  the  committee  felt  compassici 
and  tenderness.  Others  justified  defensive  wai 
For  these,  they  say,  "  we  desire  that  the  holi 
Baptizer  may  extend  his  visitation  and  furthei 
enlighten  their  understandings." 

In  the  latter  end  of  1765,  the  committee  be- 
lieved  it  right  to  draw  up  the  following  epistle 
on  the  subject,  which  was  adopted  by  th« 
monthly  meeting,  viz. 

"  From  our  Monthly  Meeting  held  in  Philade!' 

phia,  the  27th  of  the  Twelfth  month,  1765, 
"  To  our  friends  and  brethren,  members  of  the  sail 
meeting,  and  to  the  Quarterly  Meeting  for  ths 
county  of  Philadelphia. 

"  Dear  Friends. — Deeply  affected  with  the 
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misconduct  and  defection  of  divers  of  the  youth, 
and  some  more  advanced  in  years,  in  member- 
ship with  us  in  this  city,  who  deviated  from 
our  peaceful  principles  by  taking  up  arms  on 
an  alarming  occasion  in  the  Second  month  last 
year,  we  think  it  expedient  at  this  time  to  as- 
sert our  antient  testimony  against  war ;  and 
also  to  inform  you  of  our  Christian  and  affec- 
tionate labour  for  the  convincement  and  resto- 
ration of  those  who  so  erred,  and  thereby 
brought  reproach  upon  us  and  the  Truth  we 
profess. 

"  That  man  in  the  beginning  was  created  in 
the  image  of  God  ;  formed  for  a  purpose  of 
his  glory,  and  to  show  forth  the  praise  of  his 
Creator,  we  cannot  doubt.  The  same  text  in- 
forms us,  that  whilst  he  retained  his  state  of 
primitive  purity  and  innocence,  the  whole  crea- 
tion was  in  peace,  and  concord  reigned  ;  all 
being  pronounced  good  by  the  great  Jehovah. 
That  man  fell  from  this  glorious  and  happy 
state,  by  transgression  and  disobedience ;  by 
which  sin  entered  into  the  world,  and  that  flood 
of  iniquity  and  evil  which  has  since  spread  like 
a  deluge,  of  which  war,  (which  generally  ter- 
minates in  the  destruction  of  mankind,)  is  none 
of  the  least. 

"  That  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord  the  promised 
Seed,  is  the  bruiser  of  the  serpent,  who  will  in 
due  time  totally  subdue  his  power,  by  putting 
an  end  to  sin  and  finishing  transgression ; — 
that  he  will  bring  in.  and  establish  righteous- 
ness in  the  earth  ; — that  the  earth  shall  be  full 
of  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord  ;  and  cover  it  as 
the  waters  do  the  seas  ;  that  the  lion  and  the 
lamb  shall  lie  down  together,  and  nation  shall 
not  lift  up  sword  against  nation,  nor  learn 
wa.i  any  more,  the  Holy  Scriptures  abundant- 
ly declare. 

"  When  God  the  Father  of  sure  mercies  saw 
meet  that  the  promised  Messiah,  the  restorer 
and  Redeemer  of  lost  man  should  be  manifest- 
ed in  flesh,  his  birth  was  proclaimed  by  the 
heavenly  host  with  glory  to  God  in  the  highest, 
on  earth  peace,  good  will  to  men, — plainly  in- 
timating that  man  should  be  restored  to  a  state 
of  rectitude  and  righteousness,  and  the  earth 
again  enjoy  her  sabbath. 

This  Holy  One,  who  is  stiled  King  of  Right- 
eousness and  Prince  of  Peace,  whose  kingdom 
is  not  in  this  world,  published  doctrines  and 
and  laid  down  precepts  agreeable  with  the  na- 
ture of  his  kingdom,  but  opposite  to  the  ambi- 
tious and  corrupt  views  of  the  children  of  this 
world.  'Love  your  enemies;'  'do  good  to 
those  who  hate  you,'  '  pray  for  those  who  evil- 
ly entreat  and  persecute  you ;'  '  bless  and 
curse  not ;'  '  resist  not  evil ;'  were  the  doc- 
trines which  he  taught;  and  a  life  of  self-denial, 
meekness  and  patience  under  sufferings  was 
the  subject  of  his  blessed  instructions  to  his 
followers. 

"  We  are  persuaded  that  the  apostles  and 
many  in  the  primitive  church  experienced  the 
fulfilling  of  these  things,  bore  a  faithful  testi- 
mony to  the  reign  and  peaceable  government 
of  Christ,  and  ceased  from  warring  alter  the 
flesh.  But  soon  after,  the  brightness  of  that 
glorious  day  was  eclipsed,  and  a  long  and 
dark  night  of  apostacy  overspread  most  of  the 
professors  of  the  Christian  faith,  until  the 


break  forth  out  of  obscurity,  and  gradually 
to  rise  and  shine  in  its  former  lustre  and 
purity. 

"  Our  predecessors  who  were  called  with  an 
high  and  holy  call,  to  follow  Christ  in  the  re- 
generation, being  redeemed  from  the  love 
and  spirit  of  this  world,  became  convinced 
of  these  essential  and  important  truths ;  not 
by  the  strength  or  power  of  human  reason 
or  argumentation,  but  by  the  clear  shining  of 
the  eternal  Word  in  their  hearts.  Being  thus 
convinced  and  made  partakers  of  the  marvel- 
lous love  of  God,  they  were  constrained  under 
its  influence  to  bear  a  faithful  testimony  against 
war  and  fighting  and  the  use  of  the  sword,  for 
the  maintenance  and  defence  of  either  their 
liberty,  property,  or  person.  Though  they 
were  exposed  to  the  reviling  and  contempt  of 
the  worldly  wise  and  high  professors  of  that 
day,  and  subjected  to  cruel  and  grievous  suffer- 
ings on  this  account ;  they  continued  stedfast 
and  unshaken,  and  with  patience  and  fortitude, 
becoming  the  followers  of  a  crucified  Saviour, 
supported  their  Christian  testimony  by  a  uni- 
form conduct,  and  finished  their  days  in  peace. 

"  These  were  succeeded  by  other  genera- 
tions, many  of  whom  for  want  of  diligently 
attending  to  the  teaching  of  the  Spirit  of  grace 
and  truth,  and  not  being  concerned  to  do  the 
will  of  God  are  not  convinced  of  these  truly 
evangelical  doctrines,  and  have  very  little  ex- 
perimental knowledge  of  that  divine  virtue 
and  power  which  was  the  strength  and  sup- 
port of  their  ancestors.  We  are  not  without 
feeling  apprehensions,  that  some  who  were 
once  favoured  with  the  precious  humbling  visi- 
tations of  Truth,  for  want  of  watchfulness  and 
circumspection,  have  suffered  their  minds  to  be 
betrayed.  That  instead  of  looking  with  an 
eye  of  faith  at  those  things  which  are  invisible 
to  the  natural  man,  though  of  eternal  duration, 
they  have  looked  at  those  things  which  are 
visible  and  temporal.  And  not  content  with 
the  gracious  promises  made  in  the  gospel,  have 
sought  after  and  loved  the  riches  and  honours 
of  this  world.  Having  thus  lost  sight  of  Him 
who  was,  and  is,  and  ever  will  be  the  Rock, 
strength  and  refuge  of  the  righteous,  a  mani- 
fest declension  from  that  self-denial,  simplicity, 
zeal,  and  humble  confidence  in  God,  so  con- 
spicuous in  our  antients,  is  become  evident. 
This  declension  we  cannot  but  consider  as  the 
principal  cause  of  that  weakness,  which  in  the 
late  time  of  uncommon  trial  was  so  sensibly 
felt  amongst  us,  and  the  occasion  of  those  fears 
and  distrusts,  which  in  divers  so  far  prevailed 
as  to  cause  them  to  assemble  in  a  warlike 
manner,  and  assume  a  military  appearance. 
Yet  there  remained  a  number  whose  confidence 
for  protection  and  preservation  was  in  the  Lord 
alone,  who  careth  for  his  people,  well  knowing 
that  he  is  all  powerful  and  able  to  defeat  the 
purposes  of  evil  men.  These  were  engaged  in 
fervent  prayer  and  supplication  to  God,  in  the 
name  and  Spirit  of  his  dear  Son,  that  the  wick- 
ed design  of  those  who  sought  to  destroy  might 
be  frustrated.  We  cannot  but  acknowledge 
with  humble  thankfulness  the  signal  interposi- 
tion of  Divine  Providence  evident  on  the  oc- 
casion;  as  notwithstanding  the  tumults  and 
general  commotion  which  prevailed  no  lives 


"  We  are  sensible  that  this  deviation  from 
our  Christian  testimony  has  given  cause  of 
offence ;  and  that  those  who  watched  over  us 
with  an  evil  intent,  have  taken  occasion  to 
misrepresent  us,  and  speak  falsely  of  the  way 
of  Truth.  Weighty  has  been  and  still  is  the 
concern  which  rests  upon  us,  that  those  of  our 
members  who  have  erred  may  be  convinced 
and  restored  into  the  path  of  peace,  and  that 
the  reproach  brought  upon  us  and  our  religious 
profession  may  be  effectually  removed. 

"  For  these  ends  our  care  has  been  extended 
towards  them  in  much  brotherly  love,  by  repeat- 
ed visits  in  tendernessandChristiancompassion. 
And  though  it  is  with  satisfaction  we  acquaint 
you  that  we  have  grounds  to  hope  our  labours 
have  not  been  fruitless,  but  attended  with  good 
effect, — some  having  acknowledged  their  mis- 
conduct, and  expressed  their  sorrow  for  such  a 
manifest  breach  of  unity  and  opposite  practice 
to  our  religious  principles, — nevertheless,  with 
concern  we  must  add,  that  many  are  not  yet 
so  convinced  of  the  inconsistency  of  their  con- 
duct, as  at  present  to  condemn  the  same.  With 
these  we  esteem  it  our  duty  still  to  labour  with 
patience  and  forbearance,  as  way  may  be  open- 
ed in  Divine  wisdom,  hoping  a  merciful  visita- 
tion of  gracious  help  will  be  extended  to  them, 
which  alone  can  bless  our  future  endeavours 
with  success.  In  the  return  of  those  who  like 
sheep  have  gone  astray,  and  been  scattered  in 
the  cloudy  and  dark  day,  the  faithful  will  re- 
joice, and  unite  with  them  in  exalting  the  stan- 
dard of  righteousness  and  peace  ;  and  by  a 
pious,  meek,  upright  and  self-denying  conduct, 
be  made  instrumental  to  stop  the  mouths  of 
gainsayers,  and  convince  mankind  there  still 
remains  a  people  the  same  in  principle  and 
practice  as  were  our  ancestors." 

Leaving  the  committee  engaged  in  this  work 
of  love,  we  will  return  back  in  order  of  time  to 
say,  that  the  grand  jury  of  the  county  of  Berks 
on  the  9th  of  Fifth  month,  1764,  issued  a  re- 
monstrance to  the  general  assembly,  in  which 
they  protest  against  the  late  public  disturbance, 
and  say  that  they  believe  no  freeman  of  that 
county  was  engaged  or  concerned  in  the  late  riot 
at  Germantown.  They  further  disavow  the 
declaration  signed  by  Matthew  Smith  and  James 
Gibson,  declaring  those  men  were  not  residents 
of  the  county,  and  had  no  right  or  authority  to 
petition  on  behalf  of  its  inhabitants. 

(To  he  continued.) 


For  "  The  Friend.' 

WEST-TOWN  SCHOOL. 
The  semi-annual  examination  of  the  pupils 
at  West-town  School,  was  completed  the  past 
week,  in  which  they  generally  exhibited  a 
promptness  and  correctness  in  solving  ques- 
tions in  the  different  branches  of  the  mathema- 
tics, and  in  arithmetic,  and  in  their  various  re- 
citations in  grammar,  geography,  botany,  the 
scriptures,  Barclay's  Catechism,  &c,  which 
did  credit  to  the  ability  and  assiduity  of  teach- 
ers and  pupils.  The  effort  to  ground  them 
thoroughly  in  the  elementary  parts  of  their 
studies,  so  that  as  far  as  can  be  expected  from 
beginners,  they  may  understand  the  process  by 
which  they  arrive  at  results,  secures  important 
advantages  which  former  modes  of  teachinp- 
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Testimony  to  the  order  and  general  correct 
demeanor  of  the  scholars  throughout  the  ses- 
sion, was  borne  by  their  caretakers,  affording 
much  gratification,  and  inspiring  the  hope,  that 
a  proper  course  of  instruction,  under  those  who 
are  religiously  concerned  to  give  their  minds  a 
right  direction,  by  sound  principles  and  consis- 
tent example,  will  be  followed  in  after  life,  by 
fruits  of  the  most  valuable  kind.  The  health 
of  the  family  has  been  good,  with  few  excep- 
tions ;  and  the  number  of  the  scholars,  which 
is  generally  less  in  the  summer  session,  was 
about  one  hundred  and  forty-three.  From 
the  list  of  applicants,  and  the  proportion  of  the 
present  scholars  intending  to  return,  there  is  a 
prospect,  that  the  school  on  the  boys'  side  will 
be  a  pretty  full  one  the  coming  session ;'■  the 
girls'  about  the  usual  number.  The  former 
will  be  conducted  by  six  teachers,  and  the  lat- 
ter by  five,  aided  by  three  assistants  on  each 
side  of  the  house,  besides  a  governor  and  go- 
verness, who  take  charge  when  the  scholars 
are  not  in  school. 

The  course  of  education  at  this  seminary, 
includes  astronomy,  plane  and  spherical  trigo- 
nometry, geometry,  surveying,  mensuration, 
mechanics,  algebra,  chemistry,  natural  philo- 
sophy, physiology,  grammar,  geography,  read- 
ing, writing,  and  spelling,  and  occasionally 
rhetoric,  botany,  intellectual  philosophy,  and 
history  ;  most  of  these  studies  are  pursued  by 
both  sexes.  Instruction  is  also  given  in  the 
Latin  and  Greek  languages.  In  looking  at 
the  facilities  provided  in  this  institution  for  a 
plain  and  substantial  education,  there  seems 
little  to  regret,  except  that  more  of  our  mem- 
bers do  not  partake  of  its  benefits ;  and  the  too 
frequent  practice  of  removing  scholars  before 
they  complete  their  studies.  There  may  be 
some  whose  situation  does  not  admit  of  con- 
tinuing their  children  at  the  school  as  long  as 
would  be  best  for  them  ;  but  where  parents  have 
it  in  their  power,  both  the  interest  of  the  child 
and  the  credit  of  the  institution  are  promoted, 
by  a  much  longer  and  continuous  stay  at  school 
than  is  allowed  to  many.  It  must  be  a  serious 
loss  to  pupils,  to  break  off  just  at  a  period  when 
fully  enlisted  in  their  studies,  when  the  mind, 
withdrawn  from  home  gratifications,  is  bend- 
ing its  energies  to  subjects  on  which  knowledge 
is  needed,  and  a  pleasure  is  felt  in  gradually 
mastering  anticipated  difficulties.  Although 
teachers  and  scholars  may  acquit  themselves 
creditably  as  far  as  they  have  gone,  yet  if  there 
be  but  few  proficients  in  the  higher  branches, 
in  which  the  advantages  of  the  seminary  and 
the  acquirements  of  the  teachers  are  made  most 
obvious,  it  detracts  from  the  reputation  of  the 
institution,  and  may  lead  to  an  incorrect  esti- 
mate of  the  benefits  it  is  capable  of  conferring. 

West-town  School  may  be  regarded  as  an 
institution  which  is  peculiarly  valuable  to  this 
section  of  the  Society  ;  and  while  it  is  furnished 
with  competent  teachers,  and  managed  con- 
formably with  our  Christian  principles  and  tes- 
timonies, in  a  humble  dependance  upon  the 
guidance  aud  blessing  of  the  Head  of  thechurch, 
it  will  contribute  to  disseminate  and  fasten  upon 
the  rising  generation  those  principles,  and  we 
may  hope  a  love  for  the  cause  of  Christ,  and 
its  diffusion  in  the  world. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

The  Fruit  Culturist. 

This  is  the  title  of  a  judicious  and  well  writ- 
ten treatise  on  the  proper  cultivation  of  fruit 
trees,  written  by  John  J.  Thomas,  of  Cayuga 
county,  New  York,  and  published  during  the 
present  year.  We  propose  to  cull  from  its 
pages  some  extracts  for  the  benefit  of  our 
country  readers,  who  will  thereby  we  hope  be 
induced  to  become  the  owners  of  the  book. 

PROFIT  ON  FRUIT  TREES. 

"  A  cultivator  of  fine  fruits,  obtained  in  mar- 
ket eight  dollars  for  one  year's  crop  grown  on 
two  fine  early  young  cherry  trees.  In  another 
season  he  received  twenty-four  dollars  from 
four  early  peach  trees,  only  six  years  after 
they  were  budded.  Another  sold  the  crop  of 
one  large  apple-tree,  amounting  to  forty  bushels, 
for  ten  dollars.  The  farmer  who  sets  out 
twenty  acres  of  good  apple  orchard,  and  takes 
care  of  it,  may  expect  at  no  remote  period,  a 
yearly  return  of  five  to  fifteen  hundred  dollars 
a  year,  and  even  more,  if  a  considerable  por- 
tion is  occupied  with  late  keepers.  An  acre  of 
cherries  might  include  a  hundred  and  fifty 
trees ;  and  the  fruit  of  each  tree,  if  care  were 
taken  in  the  selection,  might  be  estimated  as 
being  worth  four  dollars  per  annum." 

INFLUENCE  OF  CLIMATE. 

"  The  cherry  varies  but  little ;  the  fine  varie- 
ties originated  in  London  are  also  the  finest 
in  America.  With  the  apple,  pear  and  peach, 
the  case  is  quite  different.  Very  few  of  the 
whole  British  catalogue  of  apples,  are  first  in 
quality  here.  Some  of  the  best  peaches  from 
near  Philadelphia,  are  second  or  third  rate  in 
Western  New  York ;  and  of  fifty  fine  sorts 
sent  to  England,  and  cultivated  at  Chiswick, 
all  but  two  were  pronounced  worthless. 

"  This  is  still  more  the  case  with  the  pear. 
Some  sorts  which  fail  at  Boston,  are  reared 
with  success  at  Salem  only  fifteen  miles  dis- 
tant. The  Seckel  and  Madeleine  are  the  most 
constant  in  their  quality. 

"  It  is  this  liability  to  change  and  occasion- 
ally become  valueless,  that  has  induced  the 
opinion,  that,  varieties  are  worn  out  by  old  age  ; 
an  opinion  disproved  by  the  fact  that  these 
varieties  flourish  elsewhere  in  undiminished 
vigour." 

TRANSPLANTING. 

"  In  transplanting,  carefully  dig  up  the  tree ; 
prune  off  all  the  bruised  parts  ;  immerse  the 
roots  in  mud  ;  make  the  holes  large,  and  fill 
them  with  rich  mellow  earth  ;  fill  up  closely  all 
empty  spaces  among  the  roots ;  spread  the 
small  roots  out  on  all  sides  ;  set  the  tree  no 
deeper  than  before ;  plant  it  in  good  dry  firm 
soil,  avoiding  standing  water  on  or  below  the 
surface ;  stake  the  tree,  and  fasten  it  to  the 
stake  with  wisps  of  straw. 

"  When  it  becomes  necessary  for  trees  to 
stand  in  grass,  a  circle  of  several  feet  round 
each  tree  must  be  kept  mellow  by  the  spade. 
The  work  should  be  shallow  near  the  tree  to 
prevent  injury  to  the  roots,  and  gradually  deep- 
en as  it  recedes.  This  operation  when  repeat- 
ed several  times  during  summer,  has  been 
known  to  increase  the  growth  five  fold.  But 
a  not  less  important  result  is  the  exclusion  of 


the  mice,  for  which  this  is  by  far  the  most 
effectual  method,  if  the  surface  is  raised  nine 
or  ten  inches  round  the  tree  just  before  winter. 
The  grass  no  longer  affords  these  animals  a 
hiding  place,  and  the  embankment  round  the 
stem  prevents  the  collection  of  deep  snow.  It 
proves  completely  effectual." 

(To  be  continued.) 


SLAVERY. 

The  following  account  is  given  by  a  corres- 
pondent of  the  "  Christian  Advocate  and  Jour- 
nal." The  occurrence  took  place  at  Wilming- 
ton, North  Carolina : 

•'  There  are  at  Washington  city,  at  Norfolk, 
at  Charleston,  and  perhaps  at  some  other  places 
in  the  old  States  of  the  South,  slave  markets, 
where  slave-dealers  purchase  upon  speculation 
such  slaves  as  they  can  obtain,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  resale  at  a  profit  in  the  extreme  South. 

"  As  I  went  on  board  the  steamboat,  I  no- 
ticed eight  coloured  men,  hand-cuffed  and 
chained  together  in  pairs,  four  women,  and 
eight  or  ten  children,  at  the  apparent  ages  of 
from  four  to  ten  years,  all  standing  together  in 
the  bow  of  the  boat,  in  charge  of  a  man  stand- 
ing near  them.  Of  the  men,  one  was  sixty, 
one  was  fifty-two,  three  of  them  about  thirty, 
two  of  them  about  twenty -five,  and  one  about 
twenty  years  of  age,  as  I  subsequently  learned 
from  them.  The  first  two  had  children,  the 
next  three  had  wives  and  children,  and  the 
other  three  were  single,  but  had  parents  living 
from  them.  Coming  near  them,  I  perceived 
they  were  all  greatly  agitated ;  and  on  inquir- 
ing, I  found  that  they  were  all  slaves,  who  had 
been  born  and  raised  in  North  Carolina,  and 
had  just  been  sold  to  a  speculator  who  was 
now  taking  them  to  the  Charleston  market. 
Upon  the  shore  there  was  a  number  of  colour- 
ed persons,  women  and  children,  waiting  the 
departure  of  the  boat;  and  my  attention  was 
particularly  attracted  by  two  coloured  females 
of  uncommonly  respectable  appearance,  neatly 
attired,  who  stood  together,  a  little  distance 
from  the  crowd,  and  upon  whose  countenances 
was  depicted  the  keenest  sorrow.  As  the  last 
bell  was  tolling,  I  saw  the  tears  gushing  from 
their  eyes,  and  they  raised  their  neat  cotton 
aprons  and  wiped  their  faces  under  the  cutting 
anguish  of  severe  affection.  They  were  the 
wives  of  two  of  the  men  in  chains !  There, 
too,  were  mothers  and  sisters,  weeping  at  the 
departure  of  their  sons  and  brothers  ;  and  there, 
too,  were  fathers,  taking  the  last  look  of  their 
wives  and  children.  My  whole  attention  was 
directed  to  those  on  shore,  as  they  seemed  to 
stand  in  solemn,  submissive  silence,  occasion- 
ally giving  utterance  to  the  intensity  of  their 
feelings  by  a  sigh  or  a  stifled  groan.  As  the 
boat  was  loosed  from  her  moorings,  they  cast 
a  distressed,  lingering  look  towards  those  on 
board,  and  turned  away  in  silence.  My  eye 
now  turned  to  those  in  the  boat ;  and  although 
I  tried  to  control  my  feelings  amidst  my  sym- 
pathies for  those  on  shore,  I  could  conceal 
them  no  longer,  and  found  myself  literally 
'  weeping  with  those  that  weep.'  I  stood  near 
them,  and  when  one  of  the  husbands  saw  his 
wife  upon  the  shore  wave  her  hand  for  the  last 
time,  in  token  of  her  affection,  his  manly  efforts 
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to  restrain  his  feelings  gave  way,  and  fixing 
his  watery  eyes  upon  her,  he  exclaimed,  '  this 
is  the  most  distressing  thing  of  all !  My  dear 
wife  and  children,  farewell  !'  The  husband  of 
the  other  wife  stood  weeping  in  silence,  and 
with  his  manacled  hands  raised  to  his  face,  he 
looked  upon  her  for  the  last  time.  Of  the  poor 
women  on  board,  three  of  them  had  husbands 
whom  they  left  behind.  One  of  them  had 
three  children,  another  had  two,  and  the  third 
had  none.  These  husbands  and  fathers  were 
among  the  throng  upon  the  shore,  witnessing 
the  departure  of  their  wives  and  children,  and 
as  they  took  leave  of  them,  they  were  sitting 
together  upon  the  floor  of  the  boat,  sobbing  in 
silence,  but  giving  utterance  to  no  complaint. 

"  But  the  distressing  scene  was  not  yet  end- 
ed. Sailing  down  Cape  Fear  river  twenty- 
five  miles,  we  touched  at  the  little  village  of 
Smithport  on  the  south  side  of  the  river.  It 
was  at  this  place  that  one  of  these  slaves  lived, 
and  here  was  his  wife  and  five  children ;  and 
while  at  work  on  Monday  last,  his  purchaser 
took  him  away  from  his  family,  carried  him  in 
chains  to  Wilmington,  where  he  had  since  re- 
mained in  jail.  As  we  approached  the  wharf, 
a  flood  of  tears  gushed  from  his  eyes,  and  an- 
guish seemed  to  have  pierced  his  heart.  The 
boat  stopped  but  a  moment,  and  as  she  left,  he 
bid  farewell  to  some  of  his  acquaintances 
whom  he  saw  upon  the  shore,  exclaiming, 
'  Boys,  I  wish  you  well ;  tell  Molly  (meaning 
his  wife)  and  the  children  I  wish  them  well, 
and  hope  God  will  bless  them.'  At  that  mo- 
ment he  espied  his  wife  on  the  stoop  of  a  house 
some  rods  from  the  shore,  and  with  one  hand 
which  was  not  in  the  cuffs,  he  pulled  off  his 
old  hat,  and  waving  it  toward  her,  exclaimed, 
'  farewell !'  As  he  saw  by  the  waving  of  her 
apron  that  she  recognized  him,  he  leaned  back 
upon  the  railing  and  with  a  faltering  voice  re- 
pealed '  farewell,  forever.'  After  a  moment's 
silence  conflicting  passions  seemed  to  tear  open 
his  heart,  and  he  exclaimed,  '  What  have  I 
done  that  I  should  suffer  this  doom  !  Oh  my 
wife  and  children,  I  want  to  live  no  longer  !' 
and  the  big  tears'  rolled  down  his  cheek,  which 
he  wiped  away  with  the  palm  of  his  unchained 
hand,  looked  once  more  at  the  mother  of  his 
five  children,  and  the  turning  of  the  boat  hid 
her  face  from  him  forever. 

"  As  I  looked  around,  I  saw  that  mine  was 
not  the  only  heart  that  was  affected  by  the 
scene,  but  that  the  tears  standing  in  the  eyes 
of  many  of  my  fellow  passengers,  bore  testi- 
mony to  the  influence  of  human  sympathy  ; 
and  I  could  as  an  American  citizen,  standing 
within  the  limits  of  one  of  the  old  thirteen 
states,  but  repeat  the  language  of  Jefferson  in 
relation  to  the  general  subject,  '  I  tremble  for 
my  country  when  I  remember  that  God  is 
just !'  After  we  left  Smithport,  I  conversed 
freely  with  all  these  persons  ;  and  in  intelli- 
gence and  respectability  of  appearance,  the 
three  men  who  have  thus  been  torn  away  from 
their  families  would  compare  favourably  with 
the  respectable  portion  of  the  coloured  men  of 
the  North.  This  is  a  specimen  of  what  almost 
daily  occurs  in  the  business  of  the  slave-trade. 

Former  connection  of  Great  Britain  with 
the  Continent. — The  Goodwin  sands  were  the 


broad  lands  and  fruitful  possessions  of  Earl 
Goodwin,  father  of  King  Harold,  nearly  down 
to  the  conquest ;  and,  though  we  have  no  his- 
torical trace  of  the  fact,  there  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  this  Island  once  formed  an  appendage 
to  the  continent,  being  joined  to  it  by  an  isth- 
mus where  now  are  the  Straits  of  Dover.  The 
chalk  ridge,  which  has  been  abraded  by  the 
current,  and  the  action  of  the  tides,  betwixt 
Shakspeare's  Cliff,  and  the  similar  formation  of 
the  high  grounds  above  Boulogne,  can  still  be 
traced  by  the  sounding  line. — Late  paper. 

For  "The  Friend." 

The  Gift  of  Eldership. 

"  Let  the  elders  that  rule  well  be  counted 
worthy  of  all  honour." 

"  Who  then  is  that  faithful  and  wise  stew- 
ard, whom  his  lord  shall  make  ruler  over  his 
household,  to  give  them  their  portions  of 
meat  in  due  season  1  Blessed  is  that  servant 
whom  his  lord  when  he  cometh  shall  find  so 
doing." 

Every  faithful  servant,  to  whom  our  Lord 
and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  may  have  committed 
the  gift  of  Eldership,  must  be  prepared  for  this 
very  responsible  station  and  labour  in  the 
church,  by  the  same  power  that  called  him  into 
service.  This  will  be  done  under  the  baptising 
and  sanctifying  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
anointing  his  spiritual  eye,  opening  his  spiritual 
ear,  and  quickening  his  understanding  in  the 
fear  of  the  Lord.  Yea,  his  "  heart  shall  fear 
and  be  enlarged,"  "  and  he  shall  not  judge  af- 
ter the  sight  of  his  eyes,  neither  reprove  after 
the  hearing  of  his  ears ;"  but  he  will  be  enabled 
to  see  and  hear  and  understand  in  the  light,  in 
the  calmness,  and  in  the  knowledge  of  Truth 
and  therefore  be  prepared  to  judge  righteous 
judgment.  Such  were  the  two  faithful  elders 
who  laboured  so  successfully  with  their  friend 
and  brother  John  Crook,  when  they  found  that 
he  had  insensibly  fallen  into  the  habit  of 
preaching,  because  words  came  easily,  and  be- 
cause he  had  much  love  for  his  Lord  and  Mas- 
ter, and  much  earnest  desire  to  help  forward 
his  blessed  cause.  This  aged  minister  had 
slidden  through  unwatchfulness,  into  the  too 
common  and  dangerous  condition  of  those 
whose  "  time  is  always  ready  ;"  and  therefore 
did  not  sufficiently  wait  in  true  poverty 
of  spirit,  for  the  fresh  anointing  of  that  holy 
oil,  which  had  formerly  prepared  him  for  la- 
bour; and  which  must  be  renewedly  expe- 
rienced by  every  gospel  messenger,  to  enable 
him  to  minister  "  in  newness  of  spirit  and  not 
in  the  oldness  of  the  letter."  But  it  is  very  in- 
structive to  observe  (see  a  former  vol.  of  "  The 
Friend,")  that  the  faithful  labour  of  these  dedica- 
ted servants  was  blessed  to  him,  being  the 
means  of  opening  his  eyes  to  the  dangerous 
situation  into  which  he  had  unwarily  been  led. 

Must  the  divinely  gifted  and  anointed  elder, 
wait  and  stand  aloof,  when  a  poor  trembling  bro- 
theror  sister  opens  his  or  her  mouth  in  a  testimo- 
ny for  the  Truth,  in  obedience  to  apprehended 
duty,  in  order  to  give  such  an  one  an  opportu- 
nity of  mak\ngfvll  proof  of  the  gift  and  call- 
ing of  God?  Ah  !  no.  Such  an  elder  may 
not  be  permitted  at  once,  to  express  any- 
thing by  way  of  encouragement  to  faithfulness, 


but  he  will  travail  in  secret  sympathy,  with 
"  the  burden  of  the  word"  in  his  friend,  and 
in  the  ability  received;  endeavour  to  acquit 
himself  faithfully,  in  the  responsible  trust  com- 
mitted to  him,  as  "  a  tender  nursing  father," 
or  a  counsellor,  towards  "  every  plant  of  the 
heavenly  Father's  planting." 

George  Fox,  in  an  epistle  of  advice  respect- 
ing the  proper  conduct  of  Friends  towards  such 
as  were  coming  forth  in  the  work  of  the  minis- 
try, says,  "  For  ye  will  hear,  sec,  and  feel,  the 
power  of  God  preaching  as  your  faith  is  whol- 
ly in  it,  (when  ye  do  not  hear  words)  to  bind, 
to  chain,  to  limit,  to  prostrate,  that  nothing 
shall  rise,  nor  come  forth,  but  what  is  in  the 
power.  With  that  ye  will  hold  back,  with 
that  ye  will  let  up  and  open  every  spring, 
plant,  and  spark;  in  which  will  be  your  joy 
and  refreshment  in  the  power  of  God." 

The  church  at  large,  should  certainly  not 
lay  hands  suddenly  on  any  man,  but  wait  for 
proofs  of  his  ministry.  But  he  to  whom  has 
been  committed  the  gift  of  "  discerning  of 
spirits,"  when  there  is  no  answering  "  savour 
of  life  unto  life,"  in  what  purports  to  be  a  re- 
ligious testimony,  should  scrutinize  his  own 
heart,  to  see  if  he  can  find  any  root  of  bitter- 
ness, whether  of  unkind  feeling,  or  of  prejudice 
lurking  there,  which  has  prevented  him  from 
rightly  appreciating  the  concern  of  his  fellow- 
member;  well  knowing  that  he  could  receive 
only  a  "  savour  of  death  unto  death,"  if  any 
thing  of  a  wrong  nature  was  permitted  to  oc- 
cupy his  heart,  against  him  who  makes 
an  offering  in  the  name  of  the  Lord. 

If  this  searching  of  heart,  performed  as  in 
the  Lord's  presence,  and  in  his  fear,  discovers 
in  himself  no  cause  for  the  obstruction  of  unity 
and  sympathy,  he  will  then  be  prepared  to  as- 
certain whether  it  is  his  duty  to  seek  a 
religious  opportunity  with  the  person  who  has 
given  him  uneasiness;  in  which,  after  a  season 
of  silent  waiting  upon  the  Lord  for  counsel 
and  ability,  he  may  inform  him  in  a  tender 
manner,  of  his  uneasiness,  and  of  the  steps 
which  he  has  taken  to  determine  whether  the  dif- 
ficulty was  in  himself  or  not.  He  may  then  find 
it  to  be  his  place  to  request  the  individual  to 
join  with  him  in  a  serious  and  solemn  exami- 
nation of  the  subject,  by  seeking  in  the  first 
place,  the  illuminating  influence  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  that  divine  counsel  and  aid,  which 
are  absolutely  necessary  for  discerning  the 
cause  of  the  uneasiness.  He  will  then  tenderly 
inquire  into  the  origin  and  growth  of  his  con- 
cern ;  and  endeavour  to  learn  whether  "  the 
woe"  has  been  felt,  and  the  fleece  turned,  and 
what  amount  of  light  and  assurance  had  in- 
duced and  accompanied  the  offering. 

No  concern,  but  one  which  proceeded  from 
a  divine  source,  could  bear  this  searching  ex- 
amination, without  discovering  its  untenable 
nature.  If  it  had  an  origin  in  any  improper 
source,  it  would  be  seen,  not  by  the  faithful 
elder  alone,  but  by  his  mistaken  brother  also: 
and  even  should  the  speaker  have  entered  into 
the  work  deceitfully,  he  would  be  made  to  feel; 
if  not  acknowledge,  the  power  and  authority 
which  Truth  gives  to  the  faithful  labour  of 
Zion's  watchmen. 

Such  arc  the  men  whom  the  Lord  is  seeking 
to  set  as  watchmen  upon  our  walls,  and  whom 
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he  is  waiting  to  endow  with  ability  to  detect 
every  insiduous  operation  of  the  enemy  from 
within,  as  well  as  his  more  open  attacks  from 
without  our  borders.  They  will  be  enabled  to 
perceive  the  transformations  of  the  adversary, 
when  he  speaks  sound  sentiments,  as  when 
he  labours  to  undermine  the  faith  and  doctrines 
of  the  church.  And  they  will  yet  have  to 
make  their  voices  heard  in  a  united,  unflinch- 
ing and  faithful  testimony  for  the  Truth, 
against  every  wrong  and  hurtful  thing  which 
is  now  laying  waste  the  religious  Society  of 
Friends,  as  well  as  its  true  Christian  principles 
and  doctrines.  D. 

The  Scriptures. — An  old  Nonconformist 
teacher  says,  "  We  must  not  so  limit  the  mind 
of  God  to  the  Scriptures,  as  if  He  had  therein 
spoken  his  last  dying  words  to  his  people," — 
and  communed  with  them  no  more.  The 
Scriptures  are  very  precious  to  the  spiritually 
minded  ;  yet,  were  every  minute  circumstance 
of  every  man's  duty  therein  recorded,  who 
could  lift  the  bulky  volumes?  who  find  means 
to  buy  them  ?  Therefore  we  need  a  rule 
adapted  to  every  possible  occurrence  ;  and  so 
great  are  Divine  mercy  and  wisdom  that  is 
nigh  at  hand — "  the  Word  nigh  in  the  heart." 
Rom.  x.  8. — J.  Stick-land's  Life. 

The  Word  of  God.— The  Bible  which  is 
the  best  book  in  the  world,  informs  us  that  the 
Word  of  God  is  He  who  is  a  discerner  of  the 
thoughts  of  the  heart ;  and  that  the  Word  was 
made  flesh,  and  was  the  only  begotten  of  the 
Father.  Is  it  therefore  proper  to  call  the  Bible 
the  Word  of  God  ?  This  name  belongs  to  the 
Saviour.  The  distinction  is  important  and 
should  be  kept  in  view. — Ibid. 

Precious  Books. — The  lives  of  pious  per- 
sons, written  by  themselves,  compiled  from 
their  own  papers,  or  related  by  some  faithful 
friend,  who  gives  us  mostly  their  own  words, 
and  carefully  collects  their  important  sentences 
— these  are  precious  books — the  blessed  trea- 
sures of  most  estimable  worth.  Here  we  have 
not  only  true  precept,  but  animating  example 
— and  the  soul  that  thirsts  after  grace  and  sal- 
vation, has  the  whole  process  and  progress, 
by  which  her  fellow  traveller  encountered  all 
difficulties,  escaped  all  dangers,  and  overcame 
all  obstacles  that  poor  pilgrims  meet  with  in 
their  journey  to  life. — Preface  to  "  Life  of 
Lady  Guion." 

Fortitude  and  Singular  Preservation. — A 
party  of  the  king's  army  stationed  at  Newton- 
bury,  in  Ireland,  (during  the  rebellion  in  1790) 
came  to  Ferns  to  disperse  the  United  Irishmen 
who  held  possession  of  the  place.  The  latter 
at  first  made  some  demonstration  as  if  they 
would  risk  a  battle ;  but  seeing  that  the  regu- 
lar troops  opposed  to  them,  were  provided  with 
cannon,  they  fled  away  from  the  town.  On 
hearing  that  the  army  were  coming  in,  a 
Friend  stood  at  his  own  door,  lest  he  should 
be  suspected  of  being  an  enemy.  When  the 
military  came  near  it,  one  of  the  soldiers  step- 
ping out  of  the  ranks,  presented  a  gun  at  his 
breast,  and  was  on  the  point  of  drawing  the 
trigger  when  the  Friend  called  to  him  "  to  de- 


sist from  murder."  The  soldier,  like  one 
struck  with  amazement,  immediately  let  the 
gun  fall  from  his  shoulder  ;  and  presently  his 
officers  interfered  for  the  Friend's  protection, 
whose  life  was  thus  providentially  preserved. 
— Besse. 

China  Sillcs. — A  Paris  letter  published  in 
the  National  Intelligencer,  says : 

Hedde,  of  the  recent  French  missions  to 
China,  has  brought  back  samples  of  all  the  do- 
mestic silks  sold  in  the  market  of  Canton — all 
colours  and  all  prices.  One  of  them  exceed- 
ingly fine,  is  called  the  Flower  of  the  Gardens. 
It  comes  from  the  interior,  and  until  now  has 
not  been  seen  in  France.  The  inferior  quali- 
ties are  so  cheap  that  they  might  be  imported 
into  France  with  advantage.  France  still  pays, 
notwithstanding  the  great  extension  of  the  silk 
branch  of  industry  within  the  twenty  years 
past,  about  one  hundred  millions  of  francs  to 
the  foreign  world.  Curious  particulars  are 
related  of  the  wild  insect  which  lives  in  the 
open  air  and  deposites  its  cocoon  in  several 
kinds  of  tree.  The  silk  is  grayish.  The 
strongest  stuff  is  made  out  of  it.  In  China  the 
principal  silk  market  is  Sou  Tchou,  a  city  of 
the  interior,  the  largest  perhaps  in  the  world  ; 
for  Pekin  has  but  four  millions,  while,  if  we 
may  credit  Hedde,  who  visited  it,  Sou  Tchou 
has  a  population  of  five  millions  within  its  walls, 
and  ten  millions  within  a  radius  of  four 
leagues  around.  Situated  on  the  great  imperial 
canal,  it  has  ten  thousand  bridges.  Since 
1718,  when  the  missionaries  quitted  it,  no  in- 
dividual, until  Hedde  succeeded,  could  get 
ingress.  He  did  so  disguised  completely  as  a 
Chinese  trader ;  he  collected  those  samples  of 
silks  and  information  about  the  culture  and 
trade. 
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The  war  spirit,' unhappily  so  rife  in  a  large 
portion  of  the  people  of  this  so  called  Chris- 
tian community,  has  within  a  few  days  past 
been  afresh  stimulated,  by  accounts,  with  which 
the  newspapers  have  abundantly  teemed,  and 
which  are  now  fully  authenticated,  relative  to 
recent  transactions  in  Mexico ;  transactions, 
the  announcement  of  which,  however  embla- 
zoned with  the  terms,  glorious  news,  brilliant 
victory,  the  Americans  triumphant,  and  so 
forth,  are  of  a  nature  to  invest  with  feelings  of 
sadness  and  deep  regret,  the  mind  of  every 
one  embued  with  a  just  sense  of  the  obligation 
and  benign  spirit  of  the  Christian  dispensation. 
The  sum  of  the  matter  is,  that  after  three  days' 
fighting,  to  wit,  on  the  21st,  22d  and  23d  of 
last  month,  the  United  States'  army  of  invasion 
in  Mexico,  under  General  Taylor,  gained  pos- 
session of  the  town  or  city  of  Monterey,  the 
Mexican  troops  under  command  of  Gen.  Am- 
pudia  having  yielded  to  terms  of  capitulation. 
The  number  of  American  troops  engaged  in 
this  sanguinary  conflict  is  stated  at  6000 ;  that 
of  the  Mexicans  estimated  to  be  from  9000  to 
12,000 ;  the  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  on  the 


United  States'  side,  is  given  at  500  ;  that  of  the 
Mexicans  nearly  the  same.  We  have  no  rel- 
ish for  entering  more  minutely  into  the  distress- 
ing particulars,  and  it  would  be  needless,  as 
the  newspapers  both  in  town  and  country  are 
full  of  it. 

WEST-TOWN  BOARDING-SCHOOL. 

The  winter  term  will  commence  on  Sixth- 
day  the  30th  instant,  and  stages  will  -be  pro- 
vided as  usual  to  convey  the  children  to  the 
school,  which  will  leave  the  office,  sign  of  the 
White  Horse,  Callowhilt  street  above  Fifth,  on 
that  day,  at  8  o'clock,  a.  m.  ;  where  the  names 
of  the  children  are  requested  to  be  entered  in  a 
book  kept  for  the  purpose,  before  that  time. 

Parents  and  others  who  wish  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  benefit  of  sending  their  children 
to  this  Institution,  will  forward  their  names 
early  to  the  superintendent,  Pennock  Passmore, 
at  the  school ;  or  to  the  treasurer,  Joseph 
Snowdon,  No.  84  Mulberry  street. 

Phila.,  Tenth  mo.  1846. 


Germantown  Boarding  and  Day  School  for 
Boys,  under  the  care  of  Germantown  Pre- 
parative Meeting. 

Charles  Jones,  the  former  principal,  having 
resigned  this  institution  to  my  care,  I  would  re- 
spectfully inform,  that  the  present  arrange- 
ments for  the  accommodation  of  boarders  will 
be  continued. 

The  course  of  study  will  as  heretofore  em- 
brace the  usual  branches  of  a  general  literary 
and  mathematical  education,  with  the  Greek 
and  Latin  languages. 

The  subscriber  hopes  by  a  diligent  attention 
to  the  literary  pursuits  and  moral  conduct  of 
his  pupils,  to  merit  a  share  of  public  patronage. 

Terms  : — Per  quarter  of  12  weeks,  for  board- 
ing and  tuition,  including  washing, — payable 
in  advance,  -  $35 

Per  quarter,  for  tuition  in  English  and 

classics,  10 

Per  quarter,  in  English  studies,  -       -  8 

A  primary  class  has  also  been  admitted  at  5 
I.  Morgan,  Jun'r. 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM. 

Committee  on  Admissions. — Samuel  Bet- 
tie,  Jr.,  No.  73  North  Tenth  street ;  Charles 
Ellis,  No.  95  South  Eighth  street,  and  No.  56 
Chestnut  street;  Benjamin  H.  Warder,  No. 
179  Vine  street ;  Wiiliam  Bettle,  No.  244  N. 
Sixth  street,  and  No.  14  South  Third  street; 
John  C.  Allen,  No.  180  South  Second  street. 

Visiting   Managers  for  the    Month. — 
Samuel  Bettle,  Jr.,  No.  73  N.  Tenth  street ; 
William  Kinsey,   Frankford ;  Benjamin  H. 
Warder,  No.  179  Vine  street. 

Superintendent. — Philip  Garrett. 

Matron. — Susan  Barton. 

Attending  Physician. — Dr.  Charles  Evans, 
No.  182  Arch  street. 

Resident  Physician. —  Dr.  Joshua  H. 
Worthington. 


Married,  at  Friends'  meeting,  Whiteland,  Chester 
county,  on  Fourth-day,  the  14th  inst.,  Nathan  Hall, 
of  Jefferson  county,  Ohio,  to  Deborah  B.  Smith,  of  the 
former  place. 
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For  "The Friend." 

Graharac's  Colonial  History. 

(Continued  from  page  200 
PURITAN  RECEPTACLE  OF  FACTS. 

Besides  the  diligent  propagation  of  intolerant 
principles,  they  who  for  a  long  time,  swayed 
the  public  mind  in  New  England,  used  many 
efforts  to  prejudice  and  alarm  the  people  on  ac- 
count of  the  Quakers,  by  the  industrious  dis- 
semination of  the  most  grotesque  and  nonsen- 
sical tales ;  which,  in  spite  of  their  absurdity, 
had  free  currency  throughout  the  land.  They 
were  represented  to  be  deeply  skilled  in  the 
black  art, — horrible  sorcerers  ;  indeed,  "  it  was 
no  rare  thing,"  says  Cotton  Mather,"  for  the 
old  set  of  Quakers  to  proselyte  people  merely 
by  stroaklng  or  breathing  on  them  ;  they  had 
no  sooner  used  some  such  action  toward  such 
as  they  had  a  design  upon,  but  the  bewitched 
people  would  behave  themselves  just  as  if 
a  philter  had  been  givon  them,  and  would  fol- 
low their  converters  in  every  thing,  without 
being  able  to  render  any  reason  for  it." 

In  Increase  Mather's  Remarkable  Provi- 
dences, published  in  Boston  in  1683-4, —  mark 
the  date, — it  is  declared,  that  "  All  wise  men, 
that  are  acquainted  therewith,  observe  the  blast- 
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ing  rebukes  of  Providence  upon  the  late  sing- 
ing and  dancing  Quakers,  in  signal  instances, 
two  or  three  of  which,  may  be  here  recorded, 
so  that  others  may  fear  and  do  no  more  so 
wickedly. 

"The  first  instance,  shall  be  what  concerns 
that  unhappy  man  that  was  murdered  in  Long 
Island  ;  of  which,  a  good  hand  in  those  parts, 
in  a  letter  bearing  date  December  12th,  1681, 
writes  as  follows  : — '  There  went  down,  about 
a  moneth  since,  three  mad  Quakers,  called 
Thomas  Case's  crew,  one  man  named  JJcn- 
ham,  belonging  to  Newer -Snicks,  [perhaps 
this  accurate  writer  meant  Never-Sink,]  and 
two  women  with  him,  belonging  to  Oyster 
Bay.  These  went  down  to  South-hold,  where 
they  meet  with  Samuel  Banks,  of  Fairfield,  the 
most  blasphemous  villain  that  ever  was  known 
in  these  parts.  These  joyning  together,  with 
some  other  inhabitants  of  South-hold,  of  the 
same  spirit,  there  went  into  their  company, 
a  young  merchant,  named  Thomas  Harris, 
who  was  somewhat  inclining  to  the  Quakers 
before.  He  belonged  to  Boston.  They  all  got 
about  him,  and  fell  a  dancing  and  singing,  ac- 
cording to  their  diabolical  manner.  A  Iter  some 
time,  the  said  Harris  began  to  act  like  them, 
and  to  dance  and  sing,  and  to  speak  of  extra- 
ordinary raptures  of  joy,  and  to  cry  out  upon 
all  others  as  devils,  that  were  not  of  their 
religion  ;  which  also  they  do  frequently.  When 
the  said  Harris  manifested  these  signs  of  con- 
version,— as  they  accounted  it, — they  solemn- 
ly accepted  of  him  as  one  of  their  company  ; 
and  Banks,  or  Denham,  (for  I  have  forgotten 
which  of  the  two,)  gave  him  this  promise  ;  '  that 
henceforward  his  tongue  should  be  as  the  pen 
of  a  ready  writer  to  declare  the  praises  of  their 
Lord.  After  this,  the  young  man,  who  was 
sober  and  composed  before,  ran  up  and  down, 
singing  joy,  and  calling  such  devils,  as  should 
say  any  thing  in  way  of  opposition ;  and  said 
that  his  father  was  a  devil.  Quickly  after,  he 
went  from  the  town  of  South-hold,  to  a  farm 
belonging  to  that  town,  to  the  house  of  a  Qua- 
ker of  the  same  spirit,  and  went  to  bed  before 
the  rest  of  the  family  ;  and  when  a  young  man 
of  the  same  house  went  up  to  go  to  bed  to  him, 
he  told  him  that  he  must  get  up  and  go  to 
South-hold  that  night,  where  he  had  left  Banks 
and  the  rest.  The  young  man  endeavoured  to 
persuade  him  to  lie  still  till  day  ;  but  he  would 
not ;  but  got  up  and  went  away.  After  some 
time,  he  was  missed,  and  inquiry  made  for 
him,  but  he  could  not  be  heard  of;  only  his 
hat,  and  gloves,  and  neckcloth  were  found  in 
the  road  from  the  farm  to  the  town ;  and,  two 
days  after,  Banks,  looking  into  a  Bible,  sudden- 
ly shut  it  again,  crying  out  his  friend  Harris 
was  dead.  The  next  day  he  was  found  by  the 
sea-side,  almost  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the 
place  where  his  hat  and  other  things  were 
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found,  but  out  of  the  road,  with  three  holes, 
like  stabs,  in  his  throat,  and  no  tongue  in  his 
head,  nor  the  least  sign  thereof,  but  all  was 
clear  to  his  neck  bone  within ;  his  mouth  close 
shut,  one  of  his  eyes  hanging  down  upon  his 
cheek,  out  of  his  head,  the  other  sunk  so  deep 
in  his  head,  that  at  first  it  seemed  quite  out, 

but  was  whole  there  Such  was  the  end 

of  that  tongue,  which  had  the  promise  of  being 
as  the  pen  of  a  ready  writer.' " 

Increase  Mather,  on  the  authority  of"  Doc- 
tor Templar,  the  minister  in  Balsham,"  relates 
that  the  wife  of  a  certain  Quaker  "  coming  to 
Robert  Churchman's  house,  to  visit  his  wife, 
he  met  her  at  the  door,  and  told  her  she  should 
not  come  in ;  intimating  that  her  visit  would 
make  division  betwixt  them.  After  some  par- 
ley, the  Quaker's  wife  spake  unto  him  in  these 
words, — '  Thou  wilt  not  believe  unless  thou 
see  a  sign,  and  thou  mayest  see  some  such.' 
Within  a  few  nights  after,  Robert  Churchman 
had  a  violent  storm  upon  the  room  where  he 
lay,  when  it  was  very  calm  in  all  other  parts 
of  the  town  ;  and  a  voice  within  him,  as  he 
was  in  bed,  spake  to  him  and  bid  him  sing 
praises,  sing  praises  ;  telling  him  that  he  should 
see  the  glory  of  the  New  Jerusalem  ;  about 
which  time  a  glimmering  light  appeared  all 
about  the  room.  Toward  the  morning,  the 
voice  commanded  him  to  go  out  of  his  bed  na- 
ked, with  his  wife  and  children.  They  all 
standing  upon  the  floor,  the  spirit  making  use 
of  his  tongue,  bid  them  to  lie  down  and  put 
their  mouthes  in  the  dust ;  which  they  did  ac- 
cordingly. It  likewise  commanded  them  logo 
and  call  his  brother  and  sister,  that  they  might 
see  the  New  Jerusalem ;  to  whom  he  went 
naked  about  half  a  mile. 

"  When  he  had  delivered  his  message,  that 
which  spake  within  him  [commanded  him]  to 
denounce  wrath  against  them,  and  declare  that 
fire  and  brimstone  would  fall  upon  them,  as  it 
did  upon  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  if  they  did  not 
obey  :  and  so  he  returned  to  his  own  house, 
where,  upon  the  floor  of  a  low  room,  he  stood 
about  three  or  four  hours.  All  that  while  he 
was  acted  in  a  very  unusual  manner ;  some- 
times the  spirit  within  forced  him  to  sing, 
sometimes  to  bark  like  a  dog.  When  his  bro- 
ther and  sister,  who  followed  him,  were  very 
importunate  with  him  to  resist  it,  it  bid  him  to 
kill  them,  making  use  of  these  words  : — '  These 
my  enemies  which  would  not  that  I  should 
reign  over  them,  bring  them  and  slay  them  be- 
fore my  face.  It  made  him  to  utter,  with  great 
readiness,  many  places  of  scripture,  which  he 
had  no  knowledge  of  before. 

"  Several  nights  after,  the  same  trouble  re- 
turned upon  him ;  .  .  .  .  the  disturbance  was 
so  great,  that  he  had  thoughts  of  leaving  his 
house,  for  a  time,  and  made  it  his  desire  to  be 
at  Doctor  Templar's  ;  who  prevailed  with  him 
not  to  be  so  sudden  in  his  removal,  but  to  make 
some  further  trial.  It  pleased  God,  upon  a 
continuation  with  him  in  prayer  every  day  in 
the  house,  that  he  was  at  last  perfectly  free 
from  all  molestation. 

I  The  Quakers,  hearing  of  his  condition, 
gave  it  out,  that  the  power  of  God  would  come 
upon  him  again,  and  that  the  wound  was  but 
skinned  over  by  the  priest,  which  made  Dr. 
Templar  more  importunate  with  him  to  keep 


close  to  the  public  worship  of  God,  and  to  have 
nothing  to  do  with  them  or  their  writings  ; 
which  direction  he  followed,  till  Nov.  1661  ; 
and  then,  perusing  one  of  their  books,  a  little 
after,  upon  the  lUth  day  of  that  moneth,  his 
troubles  returned.    A  voice  within  him  began 
to  speak  to  him  after  the  former  manner.  . 
When  it  began  to  solicit  him,  he  replied,  that 
he  saw  it  was  a  spirit  of  delusion,  which  he 
would  not  obey.    Upon  which,  the  spirit  de 
nounced  a  curse  against  him,  in  these  words : 
— '  Go  ye  cursed  into  everlasting  fire,'  and  so 
left  him,  with  a  very  great  heat  in  his  body 
After  this,  he  was,  in  his  own  apprehension, 
in  a  very  comfortable  condition ;  and  while  he 
was  considering  what  had  happened,  a  voice 
within  him  spoke  to  him,  that  the  spirit  which 
was  before  upon  him  was  a  spirit  of  delusion, 
but  now  the  true  spirit  of  God  was  come  into 
him.  .....  One  night  that  week,  amongst 

many  arguments  which  it  used  to  that  purpose, 
it  told  him,  if  he  would  not  believe  without  a 
sign,  he  might  have  what  sign  he  would.  Upon 
that,  Robert  Churchman  desired,  if  it  was  a 
good  spirit,  that  a  wier  candlestick,  which 
stood  upon  the  cupboard,  might  be  turned  into 
brass ;  which  the  spirit  said  he  would  do 
Presently  there  was  a  very  unsavoury  smell  in 
the  room,  like  that  of  the  snuff*  of  a  candle 
newly  put  out ;  but  nothing  else  was  done  to 
wards  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise.    Upon  the 
Lord's  day  following,  he  then  attending  the 
public  worship  of  God,  it  came  upon  him 
When  the  chapters  were  named,  he  turned  to 
them  in  his  Bible,  but  was  not  able  to  read 
When  the  psalm  was  sung,  he  could  not  pro. 
nounce  a  syllable.    Upon  Monday  morning 
his  speech  was  wholly  taken  away  from  him, 
When  the  minister  in  that  place  came  to  him, 
and  asked  him  how  it  was  with  him,  he  moved 
his  hand  towards  him,  but  was  not  able  to 
speak.    The  minister  waited  an  hour  or  two 
in  the  room,  hoping  that  his  speech  might  have 
returned  unto  him,  and  that  he  might  have 
gained  from  him  some  account  of  his  condition. 
But  finding  no  alteration,  he  desired  those  who 
were  present  to  joyn  with  him  in  prayer.  As 
they  were  praying,  Churchman's  body  was, 
with  much  violence,  thrown  out  of  bed,  and 
then,  with  great  vehemency,  he  called  to  the 
minister,  Dr.  Templar,  to  hold  his  tongue. 
When  prayer  was  done,  his  tongue  was  bound 
as  before,  till  at  last  he  broke  out  into  these 
words  : — Thine  is  the  kingdom — thine  is  the 
kingdom  ;  which  he  repeated,  (as  was  judged,) 
about  one  hundred  times.    Sometimes  he  was 
forced  into  extream  laughter,  sometimes  into 
singing ;  his  hands  were  usually  imployed  in 
beating  his  breast.    All  of  them  who  stood  by, 
could  discern  unusual  heavings  in  his  body. 
This  distemper  did  continue  [until]  towards  the 
morning  of  the  next  day,  and  then  "the  voice 
within  him  signified  to  him  that  it  would  leave 
him  ;  bidding  him  get  upon  his  knees,  in  order 
to  that  end  ;  which  he  did,  and  then  he  had  a 
perfect  command  of  himself.  ....  Upon  the 

Thursday  following,  the  spirit  began  to  rage 

after  its   former    manner;  [hut]  it 

pleased  God,  upon  continuance  in  prayer  with 
him,  at  last  to  release  him  of  all  his  trouble." 

"  Thus  much  concerning  this  strange,  but 
true  relation.    We  may  by  this  judge  whose 
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servants  the  singing  Quakers  are;andwlH 
spirit  doth  powerfully  breathe  in  and  act  the  if* 

miserable  arid  deluded  enthusiasts." 

Well  done  old  President  of  classic  Harvar 
Thou  wert  a  leading  man  in  thy  generatio 
and  thy  son  diligently  followed  in  thy  footste] 
His  testimony  to  the  abominations  of  Quaki 
ism  may  fitly  follow  thine.    He  singles  out, 
a  subject  upon  whom  to  inflict  the  poison 
his  pen,  a  character  which  most  historio 
have  not  ventured  to  handle  rudely  ; — an  int 
vidual,  whose  memory  men  of  all  sects  ha 
learned  to  venerate; — a  woman,  whom 
magistrates  of  Massachusetts  put  to  an  ignl 
minious  death;  and  whose  deportment,  up< j 
that  awful  occasion,  deeply  stirred  the  symp 
thies  of  the  people,  and  not  only  at  the  time  i 
that  cruel  consummation,  but  for  a  long  peril 
after.    The  impression  which  the  meek  ar 
Christian  death  of  Mary  Dyar  had  product 
was  to  be  removed  ;  and  how  could  that  1 
done  so  effectually  as  by  employing  the  pen  < 
the  most  learned  and  popular  writer  of  h 
country,  to  demonstrate,  that  beyond  dispu 
or  cavil,  she  was  a  vile  sinner  in  the  sight  ( 
God, — a  special  object  of  his  displeasure,  an 
a  subject  upon  whom  he  had  visited  his  sign; 
judgments ;  not  only  in  bringing  her  to  a  sham< 
ful  death,  but  long  before  that  fatal  event,  b 
making  her  the  parent  of  "as  hideous  a  moi 
ster,"  says  Cotton,  "  as  perhaps  the  sun  eve.)  »» 
lookt  upon.    It  had  no  head ; — the  face  wa  tit 
below  upon  the  breast ; — the  ears  were  lik 
an  apes,  and  grew  upon  the  shoulders ; — thi 
eyes  and  mouth  stood  far  out ; — the  nose  wa  j  ts 
hooking  upwards  ; — the  breast  and  back  wer 
full  of  short  prickles,  like  a  Thornback ;  [th 
back  was]  on  the  same  side  with  the  face  ;— 
the  arms,  hands,  thighs  and  legs  were  as  othe 
children,  but  instead  of  toes,  it  had  on  eacl 
foot  three  claws,  with  talons,  like  a  fowl  ;— 
upon  the  back,  it  had  a  couple  of  great  holei 
like  mouths,  and  in  each  of  them  stood  out 
couple  of  pieces  of  flesh  ; — it  had  no  forehea 
but  above,  it  had  four  horns,  two  of  whic 
above  one  inch  long,  hard  and  sharp,  and  tb 
other  two  somewhat  less." 

Cotton  was  not  the  fabricator  of  this  ; 
venerable  father  refers  to  it,  and  solemnly  inti 
mates,  "  that  God  did  testifie  from  heav 
against  the  monstrous  familistical  opinions,  tha 
were  then  stirring,  by  that  direful  monster, — a 
description  of  which  may  be  seen  in  Mr.  Weld 
his  history  of  the  rise  and  ruin  of  Antinomian/ 
ism,  pp.  43,  44.,  and  in  Mr.  Clark's  Examples, 
vol.  1.  p.  249."  The  Puritan  treasury  is  rich 
in  such  facts  as  these. 

Cotton,  with  unhesitating  faith  in  the  credu- 
ity  of  his  countrymen,  assures  them,  that  Ann 
Hutchinson  experienced  a  still  more  astounding 
evidence  of  the  divine  wrath,  than  even  Mary 
Dyar.  "  There  happened,"  he  says,  "  some 
very  surprising  prodigies,  which  were  lookt 
upon  as  testimonies  from  heaven,  against  the 
ways  of  those  greater  prodigies,  the  sectaries. 
That  erroneous  gentlewoman  herself,  convict- 
ed of  holding  about  thirty  monstrous  opinions," 
became  the  parent  of  thirty  monsters  at  once. 

It  is  quite  time  that  these  authors,  from 
whom  materials  are  frequently  drawn  for  the 
defamation  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  were  sunk 
to  their  true  level ;  and  this  can  be  done  most 
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dually,  by  exposing  such  of  their  produc- 
s  as  are  commonly  kept  out  of  view ;  being 
gross  for  the  gullibility  of  modern  times, 
y  indisputably  demonstrate  how  unworthy 
onfidence  is  the  testimony  of  such  writers, 
with  what  suspicion  the  public  ought  to  re- 
d  the  declaration  of  any  historian,  whatever 
conscientious  pretensions,  or  however  high- 
commended,  who  will  venture  to  uphold  such 
thority. 

ttROR. — In  last  week's  number,  2d  column,  8th 
for  loyal  read  royal. 

(To  be  continued.} 

Evils  of  England. 

om  "  Observations  in  Europe,"  &e.,  by  John  P. 
Durbin,  President  of  Dickinson  College. 

(Continued  from  page  27.) 

IRELAND. 

Irish  questions  are  at  this  day  commanding 
iversal  attention.    The  indifference  of  Fng- 
ind  towards  the  distresses  of  her  neighbour 
as  given  place  to  an  earnest  anxiety,  and  even 
)  genuine  sympathy.    O'Connell  complained, 
ome  years  ago,  that  there  was  no  feeling  in 
English  hearts  in  regard  to  Ireland  but  hatred  ; 
le  has  since   retracted  the   unjust  remark. 
?ven  in  the  highest  Tory  quarters  kind  and 
;onciliatory  feelings  have  found  place  to  some 
jxtent.    In  my  own  intercourse  with  all  politi- 
cal parties,  1  found  none  who  did  not  acknow- 
ledge the  reality  of  the  evils  of  Ireland,  and 
express  anxiety  that  something  should  be  done 
to  remove  them.    In  America  there  is  general 
attention  to  the  condition  of  Ireland,  and  uni- 
versal sympathy  for  her  sufferings.    It  may 
not  be. amiss,  therefore,  for  me  to  occupy  a  few 
pages  in    stating   the  principal  evils  under 
which  the  noble  Irish  race  are  labouring. 

"  I  have  already  spoken  of  the  poverty  of  the 
Irish  peasantry.  No  descriptions  could  con- 
vey an  adequate  idea  of  it  to  American  read- 
ers. A  nation  in  rags  is  for  us  an  impossible 
conception.  And  yet,  without  a  figure,  the 
Irish  nation  is  in  rags.  Six  millions  of  the 
whole  people  are  without  decent  clothing,  suf- 
ficient food,  or  comfortable  abodes.  It  is  es- 
timated that,  of  the  population  of  eight  millions 
two  and  a  half  millions  depend  for  subsistence 
on  charity.  One  of  the  evils  of  Ireland,  then, 
the  wretched  poverty  of  the  masses,  lies  upon 
the  very  surface.  But  there  must  be  evils 
deeper  than  this — its  ground  and  root.  The 
Irish  people  are  active,  hardy,  and  quick-wit- 
ted to  a  proverb  ;  the  Irish  soil  is  fertile  and 
easily  tilled  ;  the  island  is  most  favourably  sit- 
uated for  commerce  and  manufactures  ;  and 
yet  the  Irish  people  are,  perhaps,  the  poorest 
in  the  civilized  world.  What  is  the  cause  of 
this  anomaly  ? 

"  Its  causes  must  be  found  either  in  moral  de- 
fects attaching  to  the  whole  national  character, 
or  in  vicious,  social  and  political  institutions, 
or  in  a  false  religion,  or  in  all  these  together. 
Let  us  look  at  them  separately. 

"  As  for  the  national  character,  it  is  in  many 
points  noble ;  but  as  I  have  repeatedly  ex- 
pressed my  admiration  of  its  best  features,  I 
may,  without  offence,  allude  to  its  chief  defects 
as  they  noxo  exhibit  themselves.    They  are, 


indeed,  moral  evils  resulting  from  unfortunate 
circumstances  and  vicious  legislation,  rather 
than  native  elements  of  character.  One  of  the 
most  striking  of  these  evils  is  ignorance,  the 
frightful  parent  of  countless  miseries.  The 
Irish  peasantry  are,  perhaps,  more  intelligent, 
and  yet  more  ignorant,  than  any  other  peasan- 
try out  of  Russia.  It  is  not  merely  in  book 
learning  they  are  deficient;  it  is  not  merely 
that  they  cannot  read  or  write ;  this,  of  itself, 
were  bad  enough  ;  but  this  is  not  all.  They 
are  ignorant  of  the  very  art  by  which  their 
daily  bread  is  earned,  of  agriculture,  of  handi- 
crafts, of  all  the  mechanic  arts.  What  but  the 
densest  ignorance  could  have  nourished  the  bit- 
ter strifes  and  feuds  that  have  so  long  disgraced 
the  Irish  name?  What  but  the  densest  igno- 
rance could  induce  the  insane  strife  against 
the  laws  of  the  land,  which  the  lowest  Irish 
consider  it  almost  a  virtue  to  violate?  But 
their  ignorance  is  not  merely  the  privation  of 
light,  but  the  infliction  of  darkness.  The  Irish 
mind,  clear,  acute,  penetrating  as  it  undoubt- 
edly is,  has  been  perverted  and  darkened  by 
false  and  evil  teaching,  until  it  has  learned  to 
believe  darkness  light,  and  light  darkness. 

"  Indolence  and  improvidence  are  also  strik- 
ing features  of  Irish  character.  The  poor  la- 
bourer, who  has  to  secure  by  his  daily  toil, 
from  a  few  acres  of  ground,  the  support  of  his 
family,  as  well  as  the  rent  for  his  landlord, 
will  waste  in  idleness  day  after  day,  and  month 
after  month,  until  the  possibility  of  securing 
his  crop  is  irrecoverably  gone.  The  disposi- 
tion to  put  off  X\\q  work  of  to-day  until  to-mor- 
row seems  to  be  almost  universal.  And  with 
this  indisposition  tc  labour  is  connected  an  im- 
providence that  is  proverbial.  To-morrow  is 
left  to  take  care  of  itself.  That  this  state  of 
things  exists  in  Ireland,  cannot  be  questioned  ; 
but  it  appears  equally  clear  that  it  has  been 
brought  about  by  the  general  hopelessness  of 
the  condition  of  the  lower  orders.  The  poor 
cottier  sees  that  all  his  toil  will  not  materially 
elevate  his  condition  ;  that  a  greater  degree  of 
industry  than  he  puts  forth  would  cause  his 
landlord  to  raise  his  rent ;  and  he  subsides  in- 
to a  sluggish,  almost  indifferent  way  of  life, 
working  just  enough  to  keep  himself  and  his 
family  from  starving.  But  the  Irishman  in 
America  is  another  being.  With  the  prospect 
before  him  of  securing  a  bit  of  land,  even  a 
farm  and  a  comfortable  home,  he  soon  shakes 
off  his  idle  habits,  works  as  diligently,  and 
saves  as  carefully  as  any  of  his  neighbours. 
The  truth  seems  to  be,  then,  that  nothing  but 
the  motive  is  wanting  to  make  the  Irish  indus- 
trious and  economical. 

"  One  of  the  greatest  evils  with  which  Ire- 
land is  cursed  is  the  spirit  of  Intolerance.  Re- 
ligious hatred  has  a  bitterness  there  which  is 
unknown  in  any  other  Christian  land.  The 
history  of  Ireland,  indeed,  is  almost  a  history 
of  the  war  of  creeds — Romanist  and  Protestant 
— for  ascendency  ;  and  it  is  hard  to  say,  at 
least  in  regard  to  former  periods  of  that  his- 
tory, which  of  the  two  parties  has  exhibited  the 
most  violent  animosity.  It  is  lamentable,  in- 
deed, to  read  of  the  wholesale  confiscations,  the 
horrid  penal  laws,  the  unjust  condemnations, 
the  imprisonments  and  the  hangings,  by  which 
Protestant  sway  was  established  in  Ireland ;  it 


is  equally  sad  to  find  that  a  worse  spirit,  if 
worse  were  possible,  impelled  the  Romanists 
of  that  period  to  the  most  sanguinary  revenge  ; 
and  even  at  this  day  is  cherished,  or,  at  least 
not  rebuked,  by  the  clergy  of  the  papal  church. 
Could  this  foul  spirit  be  effectually  checked, 
could  Catholics  and  Protestants  learn  to  look 
at  each  other  freely  as  men,  to  consent  to  dif- 
fer about  religion  and  unite  freely  in  the  great 
work  of  political  reform,  with  thorough  confi- 
dence on  both  sides,  the  day  of  Ireland's  re- 
generation could  not  be  long  postponed. 

"  But,  while  1  utterly  abhor  and  condemn 
the  persecutions,  with  which  Protestants  pur- 
sued the  Catholics  of  Ireland  for  centuries,  I 
must  still  express  my  sincere  opinion,  that  the 
greatest  moral  evil  under  which  that  country 
labours  is  the  prevalence  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion.  Protestants  have  persecuted  Catho- 
lics ;  but  it  has  been  in  spite  of  their  princi- 
ples, and  has  always  brought  down  upon  them 
the  condemnation  of  the  Protestant  world  :  but 
persecution  has  been  the  rule  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  wherever  she  has  had  power, 
and  flows  necessarily  from  her  very  principles. 
But  if,  as  it  may  be  said,  the  spirit  of  the  age 
would  prevent  the  exercise  of  persecution, 
should  the  Catholics  gain  power  in  Ireland, 
there  is  yet  enough  in  the  debasing  tendency 
of  the  Romish  faith  to  prevent  the  fair  develop- 
ment of  Irish  character  under  its  influence. 
The  atmosphere  of  Romanism  is  the  atmos- 
phere of  slavery.  Freedom  of  thought  it  ab- 
hors. Private  judgment  it  forbids.  Standing 
between  man  and  his  Maker,  it  prevents  the 
possibility  of  a  spiritual  communion  with  the 
great  source  of  all  wisdom.  Assuming  infalli- 
bility, it  necessarily  breathes  intolerance. 
Founded  in  error,  it  necessarily  checks  the  ad- 
vancement of  knowledge,  and  takes  ignorance, 
— at  least  in  religion — under  its  special  pro- 
tection. Itself  living  by  deceit,  it  cannot  educe 
an  honest,  frank,  national  character.  If  the 
history  of  modern  Europe  has  settled  any 
question,  it  has  shown  that,  under  a  Romish 
government,  there  can  be  no  national  freedom. 

"  I  am  not  prepared  from  personal  observa- 
tions, to  express  any  opinion  as  to  the  actual 
character  of  individuals  among  the  present  Ro- 
man Catholic  clergy  of  Ireland.  Without 
doubt  there  are  many  faithful  men  among 
them.  But  from  the  best  information  I  was 
able  to  gather  on  the  spot,  and  making  all  due 
allowance  for  the  possible  prejudices  of  Protes- 
tants, I  cannot  believe  that,  in  general,  they 
are  safe  guides  for  an  ignorant  people.  In- 
deed, facts  which  no  man  can  mistake,  abun- 
dantly prove  this.  The  Catholic  clergy  con- 
trol the  minds  and  conduct  of  a  great  ma- 
jority in  Ireland  ;  by  their  own  showing  they 
have  the  affection  and  confidence  of  the  people 
to  an  extent  unprecedented  in  history,  and  yet 
what  is  the  fruit  of  their  labours  ?  Until  with- 
in the  last  ten  years  it  has  been  evil,  only  evil, 
and  that  continually.  What  might  not  such 
a  body  of  men,  wielding  so  potent  an  influence 
have  effected  in  purifying  the  hearts,  clevatir.g 
the  minds,  and  improving  the  conduct  of  ihe 
people  under  their  control  ?  To  be  sure,  Fa- 
ther Malhcw  has  done  wonders ;  but  his  is  a 
solitary  instance  of  virtuous  effort,  undertaken 
at  first  on  his  own  responsibility!  and  carried 
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on  for  some  time  without  the  co-operation,  nay 
i  S  face  of  the  opposition  of  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  clergy.  But  in  the  great  work 
of  extinguishing  the  spirit  of  prejudice  and 
intolerance,  of  educating  the  mass  of  the  people 
in  moral  duty,  of  teaching  them  their  true  in- 
terests for  this  life  and  the  next,  I  fear  that  the 
Roman  Catholic  clergy  of  Ireland  have  been 
lamentably  deficient. 

"But  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  religion  in  itself,  it  seems  to  me 
that  no  honest  Protestant  can  vindicate  the  op- 
pressive ecclesiastical  system  by  which  Eng- 
land binds  a  Roman  Catholic  people  to  the 
support  of  Protestantism.  The  Episcopalians 
of  Ireland  form,  perhaps,  one-tenth  of  the  po- 
pulation ;  and  yet  to  them  are  given  the  fruits 
of  the  Catholic  Church  endowments  of  former 
ages ;  to  them  belong  the  cathedrals,  the 
churches,  the  Episcopal  palaces,  the  parson- 
ages ;  and  the  glebes ;  it  is  for  them  that  the 
tithe,  that  most  iniquitous  of  ecclesiastical 
abominations,  is  levied  ;  while  the  religion  of 
a  vast  majority  of  the  people  obtains  nothing, 
or  next  to  nothing,  in  the  way  of  support  from 
the  state.  It  is  impossible  that  permanent 
tranquillity  should  be  realized  in  Ireland  while 
this  enormous  outrage  upon  the  feelings,  the 
interests,  and  the  rights  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic majority  remain.  It  is  not  in  human  na- 
ture to  endure  such  oppression,  hypocritically 
sanctified  though  it  be  under  the  guise  of  re- 
ligion and  Protestantism  ;  and  it  ought  not  to 
be  endured.  Were  I  an  Irishman,  as  I  am 
an  American  and  a  Protestant,  I  should  cease 
my  efforts  for  the  overthrow  of  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal system  only  with  my  life.  Bad  as  is  the 
effect  of  the  Establishment  in  England,  it  is  in- 
finitely worse  in  Ireland.  In  the  former  coun- 
try, a  large  portion  of  the  population  revere 
the  Establishment  itself,  and  all,  it  may  be  said, 
profess  the  Protestant  religion  which  the 
church  represents  ;  yet,  notwithstanding  this, 
so  great  are  the  grievances,  so  multiplied  are 
the  evils  resulting  from  the  union  of  church 
and  state,  that  the  system  appears  to  be  tend- 
ing to  destruction.  But  the  grievances  of 
English  Protestant  Dissenters  are  absolutely 
nothing  in  comparison  with  those  of  Irish  Ca- 
tholics. They  are  the  poorest  part  of  the  po- 
pulation, and  yet  must  support  not  only  their 
own  religious  worship,  which  from  its  very 
character,  must  be  far  more  expensive  than  the 
Protestant  system,*  but  also  support  the  Pro- 
testant system  itself,  which  they  abhor  as  anti- 
christian.  The  ecclesiastical  system  of  Ire- 
land has  been  an  effectual  barrier,  if  there  were 
no  other,  against  the  spread  of  Protestantism 
in  that  country.    The  kingdom  of  Christ  never 


has  been  and  never  will  be  advanced  by  the 
use  of  carnal  weapons  ;  it  'is  not  of  this 
world.' 

(To  he  continued.) 
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THE  THUNDER  SHOWER. 

Arrayed  in  radiance,  one  by  one 
The  clouds  arc  floating  round  the  sun, 
To  tell  us,  O  how  gloriously  ! 
Of  an  "  Eternal  Majesty  !" 

Their  shade  is  deepening — darker  blue 
And  darker  yet,  until  their  hue 
Seems  made  of  terror,  that  the  hour 
May  tell  of  an  "  Eternal  Power." 

And  see  !  The  lightning  bolt  is  hurled 
To  image  "  Justice"  to  the  world ; 
And  hark !  The  thunder's  trumpet-tone 
Proclaiming  of  a  "  Judgment"  throne ! 

"  Eternal  Mercy,"  speaks  !  Be  still ! 
And  hear  that  humble  mountain  rill, 
But  now  mere  dust — now  filled  with  rain, 
And  murmuring,  "  Praise  to  God"  again. 

The  lordly  oak,  the  towering  pine, 
The  lowly  fern,  the  clustering  vine, 
The  very  moss-cup  on  the  sod, 
Sends  up  its  incense,  "  Praise  to  God !" 

The  bee  that  sips  the  opening  flower 
That  wreathes  around  the  fragrant  bower, 
The  lamb,  the  fawn,  the  cooing  dove, 
Have  quenched  their  thirst,  for  "  God  is  Love." 

Creation  smiles — and  Nature's  voice 
Proclaims  with  joy,  rejoice  !  rejoice  ! 
The  glorious  bow  has  set  above 
Its  seven-fold  seal  that  "God  is  Love !" 

E. 

For  "The  Friend." 

JAMES  BROOKE, 

THE  RAJAH  OF  SARAWAK. 

(Coucluded  from  page  15.) 

During  the  year  1842,  James  Brooke  had 
the  assistance  of  the  crew  of  a  British  ship  of 
war,  in  suppressing  some  of  the  most  danger- 
ous tribes  of  pirates  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Sarawak,  and  he  also  received  from  the  Sultan 
of  Borneo  a  confirmation  of  the  grant  of  Muda 
Hassim  for  the  territory  of  Sarawak.  It  is  from 
his  private  journal  that  we  collect  the  best  evi- 
dence of  the  enthusiasm  and  benevolence  of 
this  remarkable  man.  The  following  extracts 
do  equal  credit  to  his  head  and  heart :  "  Jan. 
10th,  1843.  This  day  the  first  laws  and  re- 
gulations are  to  be  promulgated  in  Sarawak ; 
and  as  the  event  is  a  rare  one,  I  here  inscribe 
a  copy  for  the  benefit  of  future  legislators,  ob- 
serving that  there  is  an  absolute  necessity  for 
mildness  and  patience,  and  that  an  opposite 
course  would  raise  such  a  host  of  enemies  as 
would  crush  every  good  seed ;  for  as  it  is,  the 
gentlest  course  of  justice  brings  down  much 
odium,  and  arouses  intense  dislike  among  a 
people  who  have  had  no  law  but  their  own  vile 
intrigues  to  guide  or  control  them. 

"  Two  cases  have  lately  come  to  notice,  which 
will  serve  as  examples  of  their  singular  crimes. 

"  One  poor  man  owed  another  sixteen  reals, 
and  the  debtor  was  away  trading  for  a  few 
days,  when  the  creditor  sold  the  daughter  (a 
free  woman)  for  thirty  reals,  to  a  person  of 
influence. 

"  A  respectable  man  owed  a  Pangeran  (a  no- 


bleman) fifty  peculs  of  ore,  and  proposed  to 
make  over  to  him  in  payment,  a  slave  woman 
and  her  four  children.  The  woman  had  been 
a  slave  of  his  grandfather's,  but  was  adopted 
as  his  daughter,  and  publicly  enfranchised;  r 
yet  by  intimidation,  they  were  near  getting  her  \ 
and  her  offspring.  j 

"  There  is  great  difficulty  in  acting  at  once 
with  temper  and  firmness,  so  as  to  appear  the  j 
benefactor  rather  than  the  tyrant.    It  is  indeed 
an  arduous  and  troublesome  task,  but  I  think  I 
see  a  ray  of  light  to  encourage  me." 

"  To  assist  is  a  duty  ;  but  in  the  perform- 
ance of  this  duty,  to  be  gentle  and  feeling  is 
godlike ;  and  probably,  between  individuals 
there  is  no  greater  distinction  than  in  this  ten- 
der sympathy  toward  distress.  Poor,  poer 
Dyaks  !  exposed  to  starvation,  slavery,  death ! 
you  may  well  raise  the  warmest  feelings  of 
compassion — enthusiasm  awakes  at  witnessing 
your  sufferings  !  To  save  men  from  death  has 
its  merit ;  but  to  alleviate  suffering, — to  ameli- 
orate  all  the  ills  of  slavery, — to  protect  these 
tribes  from  pillage  and  yearly  scarcity,  is  far 
nobler;  and  if  in  the  endeavour  to  do  so,  one 
poor  life  is  sacrificed,  how  little  is  it  in  the  vast  | 
amount  of  human  existence  !" 

After  an  excursion  in  company  with  some 
British  officers,  in  which  he  was  treated  with 
the  greatest  hospitality  and  kindness,  he  adds,  I 
"  I  was  proud  and  happy ;  for  I  felt  that  much 
of  this  was  owing  to  my  exertions.    I  will  not  I 
stop  to  say  how  or  why  ;  but  I  first  taught  I 
them  to  respect  and  to  confide  in  Englishmen,  I 
and  no  one  has  yet  untaught  them  this  lesson." 
"  The  progress  is  ended  ;  to-morrow  I  shall  be 
left  in  the  solitude  and  quiet  of  the  jungle ;  but 
after  witnessing  the  happiness,  the  plenty,  the 
growing  prosperity  of  the  Dyak  tribes,  I  can 
scarcely  believe  that  I  could  devote  my  life  to 
better  purpose." 

"Jan.  1st,  1843.  Another  year  passed  and 
gone ;  a  year  with  all  its  anxieties,  its  troubles, 
its  dangers,  upon  which  I  can  look  back  with 
satisfaction — a  year  in  which  I  have  been  use- 
fully employed  in  doing  good  to  others. 

"  Since  I  last  wrote,  the  Dyaks  have  been 
quiet,  settled  and  improving ;  the  Chinese  ad- 
vancing towards  prosperity;  and  the  Sarawak 
people  wonderfully  contented  and  industrious, 
relieved  from  oppression,  and  fields  of  labour 
allowed  them. 

"  Justice  I  have  executed  with  an  unflinch- 
ing hand  ;  and  the  amount  of  crime  is  certainly 
small — the  petty  swindling  very  great.  The 
time  revolves  quietly,  and  the  Dyaks,  as  well 
as  the  Malays  and  Chinese,  enjoy  the  inesti- 
mable blessing  of  peace  and  security.  At  in- 
tervals a  cloud  threatens  the  serenity  of  our 
political  atmosphere,  but  it  speedily  blows  over. 
However  all  is  well  and  safe  ;  and  so  safe  that 
I  have  resolved  to  proceed  in  person  to  Singa- 
pore." 

He  returned  from  Singapore  after  an  ab- 
sence of  three  months  in  the  ship  of  war  Dido, 
Captain  Keppel.  The  captain  on  arriving  at 
Sarawak  says,  that  "  during  the  whole  morn- 
ing, large  boats,  some  carrying  as  many  as 
two  hundred  people,  had  been  coming  down 
the  river  to  hail  Mr.  Brooke's  return ;  and  one 
of  the  greatest  gratifications  I  had,  was  in  wit- 
nessing the  undisguised  delight,  mingled  with 


*  I  find  the  following  estimate  of  the  revenues  of 
the  Irish  Catholic  Church  quoted  in  the  Ecclcsiastica, 
from  the  Congregational  Calendar  for  1844  : 

Fees.  Aggr.  Am'nt. 

8.  d.  8. 

Confessions                    1  0  to  5  .£300,000 

Christenings                   2  6  to   5  33,333 

Unctions  and  burials  60,000 

Marriages                       20  to  40  260,000 

Purgatorial  prayers          5   to  15  100,000 

Collections  at  chapels  541,632 

Curates'  collection  22  500 

Government  grant  to  Maynooth  College  9'oOO 

£1,426,465 


gratitude  and  respect,  with  which  each  head 
man  welcomed  their  newly  elected  ruler  back 
to  his  adopted  country." 

Captain  Keppel  in  the  Dido  spent  the  sum- 
mer in  routing  out  the  nests  of  Malay  pirates 
who  infest  the  Borneon  seas,  and  after  report- 
ing himself  at  Calcutta,  returned  about  the 
middle  of  the  next  year,  1844,  for  the  same 
purpose.  "  I  found  Sarawak,"  says  he,  "  much 
altered  for  the  better,  and  the  population  consi- 
derably increased.  Mr.  Brooke  had  establish- 
ed himself  in  a  new  house.  Neat  and  pretty 
looking  little  Swiss  cottages  had  sprung  up  on 
all  the  most  picturesque  spots,  which  gave  it 
quite  a  European  look." 

Up  to  the  latest  accounts,  the  internal  pros- 
perity and  happiness  of  Sarawak  were  uninter- 
rupted. But  the  intrigues  of  the  piratical 
chiefs  had  prevailed  at  Borneo  in  poisoning  the 
mind  of  the  Sultan  against  the  friends  of  James 
Brooke;  his  faithful  ally,  the  Rajah  Muda 
Hassim,  together  with  thirteen  of  his  family, 
had  been  put  to  death  by  order  of  the  Sultan  ; 
and  efforts  were  making  by  the  enemies  of  all 
this  peace  and  prosperty  which  has  been  de- 
scribed, to  procure  the  death  of  James  Brooke 
himself,  by  poison  or  assassination.  The 
British  ministry  had  in  the  meanwhile  appoint- 
ed him  its  agent,  and  was  sending  a  force  to 
sustain  him  in  his  government. 

For  "  The  Friend." 
THE  SOCIETY  OF  FRIENDS 
IN 

PENNSYLVANIA  AND  NEW  JERSEY. 

From  1764  to  1782. 
(Continued  from  page  29.) 

The  arduous  labour  which  had  fallen  upon 
the  members  of  Philadelphia  Monthly  Meeting 
in  their  endeavours  to  support  the  ancient  Chris- 
tian testimony  of  the  Society  against  wars, 
fightings,  and  the  spirit  of  retaliation,  was  not 
regarded  with  indifference  by  Friends  in  other 
places.    Daniel  Byrnes,  a  minister  of  the  Gos- 
pel, residing  in  or  near  Wilmington,  Delaware, 
in  the  Second  month,  1766,  obtained  the  liberty 
of  his  monthly  meeting  to  join  the  committee  of 
Friends  in  Philadelphia,  who  were  engaged  in 
visiting  "  those  who  had  taken  up  arms  in  the 
Second  month  1764."    Samuel  Eastburn,  who 
was  also  a  minister,  obtained  permission  of  the 
Monthly  Meeting  of  Buckingham,  held  in  the 
rwelfth  month  of  the  same  year,  to  engage  in 
he  same  service.    These  Friends  appear  to 
lave  usefully  and  faithfully  employed  them- 
selves in  the  work  they  believed  themselves 
called  by  their  divine  Master  to  engage  in. 
They  were  Quakers  in  deed  and  in  truth,  hav- 
ng  been  brought  experimentally  to  know  the 
loctrines  of  the  Gospel,  through  submission  to 
he  renovating  power,  and  the  enlightening  in- 
luence  of  the  Holy  Spirit.    Having  witnessed 
he  spirit  of  war  in  themselves  slain  by  the 
word  of  the  Spirit,  they  had  received  new 
earts  characterized  by  the  Gospel  graces,  love, 
lith,  charity.    They  were  taught  to  contend 
arnestly  for  the  faith,  yet  they  were  forbidden 
)  resist  evil  by  carnal  weapons.    Thus  they 
■ere  properly  qualified  by  what  they  had 
nown,  and  by  what  they  had  felt,  to  labour  in 
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the  meekness  of  wisdom,  yet  with  the  firmness 
of  unfaltering  faith,  to  open  to  those  who  had 
erred,  the  nature  of  the  Gospel  spirit,  not  only 
as  it  is  opposed  to  wars  and  fightings,  but  also 
to  the  high  temper,  the  resentments,  the  angry 
emotions  of  the  unsanctified  heart. 

As  the  members  of  the  committee,  from  time 
to  time  visited  the  individuals  who  had  offended, 
they  found  that  many  who  at  first  did  not  see 
their  error,  were  through  the  patient  labour  of 
their  friends,  attended  by  the  subduing  and  in- 
structing influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  brought 
to  some  degree  of  tenderness  and  conviction. 
The  labour  seemed  drawing  to  a  close, — the 
desired  effect  had  been  in  a  great  measure  at- 
tained,— and  many  had  received  clear  views  of 
the  peaceable  nature  of  Christianity,  who  had 
before  been  very  thoughtless  on  the  subject. 
In  the  First  month,  1767,  the  committee  re- 
quested that  the  Monthly  Meeting  would  appoint 
a  few  Friends,  to  unite  with  them  in  considering 
the  propriety  of  ceasing  further  labour.  In 
conformity  with  the  request,  the  meeting  ap- 
pointed John  Hunt,  Mordecai  Yarnall,  Benja- 
min Trotter,  Isaac  Greenleaf,  David  Estaugh, 
Jacob  Shoemaker,  Jr.,  Jeremiah  Warder,  and 
Thomas  Clifford.  In  the  Fifth  month  of  the 
same  year,  the  joint  committee  made  a  report 
to  the  meeting  of  the  effect  of  their  recent  visits, 
and  suggested  for  consideration  whether  it 
would  not  be  proper  to  dismiss  the  subject. 
From  the  report  it  appears,  that  those  who  had 
not  been  disowned  for  other  causes,  nor  made 
acknowledgment  of  their  error  to  the  meeting, 
nor  the  committee,  now  expressed  "  a  willing- 
ness and  hope  to  be  more  guarded,"  "  and  de- 
sire to  witness  a  further  growth  in  the  Truth." 
On  a  serious  consideration  of  the  subject,  the 
committee  was  released,  and  this  long,  patient, 
and  successful  labour,  was  brought  to  an  end. 

Many  of  the  enemies  of  Friends,  rejoiced  to 
know  that  some  of  its  members  had  taken  up 
arms,  thinking  that  this  act  of  theirs  offered  a 
fair  argument  against  the  Society's  faith  in  the 
peaceable  principles  it  professed.  Benjamin 
Franklin  undertakes  to  tell  us,  that  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  Society  had  a  bandoned  these  princi- 
ples. The  falsity  of  this  statement  may  be 
read  in  all  the  public  records  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  Society  during  those  years.  From  1756 
a  constant  care  was  exercised  to  keep  its  mem- 
bers out  of  the  legislature,  and  out  of  every 
official  station  in  which  they  might  in  anywise 
violate  their  peaceable  principles.  From  meet- 
ing to  meeting,  from  year  to  year,  the  advice 
of  the  body  was  extended,  on  this  very  point, 
and  the  conclusion  is  irresistible,  that  however 
some  few  members  might  deviate,  the  Society 
always  acknowledged,  always  maintained,  the 
incompatibility  of  war,  offensive  or  defensive, 
national  or  individual,  with  the  spirit  of  the 
Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Having  traced  this  labour  of  love  to  its  close, 
let  us  return  to  the  consideration  of  the  public 
state  of  things  in  the  province,  at  the  close  of 
the  Paxton  riot  in  the  Second  month,  1764. 
In  a  few  weeks  thereafter,  the  controversy  be- 
tween the  Proprietary  Governor,  John  Penn, 
and  the  assembly,  came  to  its  height.  The 
assembly  had  passed  a  bill  of  supplies,  in  which 
was  introduced  these  words,  "  the  located  un- 
cultivated lands  belonging  to  the  proprietaries 
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of  this  province,  shall  not,  by  virtue  of  this  Act 
be  assessed  higher  than  the  lowest  rate  at 
which  any  located  uncultivated  lands  belong- 
ing to  the  inhabitants  thereof,  under  the  same 
circumstances  of  situation,  kind,  and  quality, 
shall  be  assessed."  The  governor  wished  the 
words  "  under  the  same  circumstances  of  situ- 
ation, kind,  and  quality,"  left  out.  This  evi- 
dent attempt  to  place  the  proprietary  lands  on 
a  different  and  much  lower  rate  of  taxation 
than  other  lands,  irritated  the  assembly.  It 
refused  to  strikeout ;  and  the  governor  refused 
to  sign  the  bill.  Immediately  the  house  passed 
a  series  of  strong  resolutions  against  the  pro- 
prietaries, and  stating  that  all  hope  of  happi- 
ness under  their  government  was  at  an  end,— 
appealed  to  the  people  whether  they  would  not 
petition  the  king  to  take  the  people  of  the  pro- 
vince under  his  immediate  protection  and  gov- 
ernment. It  then  adjourned.  The  members 
during  the  adjournment,  undertook  to  learn  the 
will  of  their  constituents,  and  when  they  met 
in  the  Fifth  month,  they  prepared  a  petition  to 
the  king  as  proposed,  which  was  adopted  with 
but  five  dissenting  voices. 

The  Meeting  for  Sufferings  in  London  being 
brought  into  sympathy  with  their  tried  brethren 
in  Pennsylvania,  on  the  27th  of  the  Fourth 
month,  1761,  addressed  them  an  epistle,  from 
which  the  following  is  taken. 

"Happy  will  those  be,  whose  faith  fails  not 
in  the  hour  of  trial,  whose  goings  are  estab- 
lished as  on  a  rock,  and  whose  hope  and  con- 
fidence are  in  the  power  of  the  Most  High. 

"  It  is  to  Him  alone  we  recommend  you  for 
protection ;  and  as  you  carefully  wait,  and 
quietly  hope  in  him,  we  trust  that  you  will  be 
enabled  to  bear  the  difficulties  that  may  be  per- 
mitted to  attend  you,  and  have  wisdom  admin- 
istered to  conduct  you  aright  through  the  pre- 
sent distressing  circumstances. 

"  We  tenderly  and  affectionately  advise  you, 
as  members  of  the  same  body,  having  the  same 
thing  in  view,  the  promotion  of  God's  truth  and 
honour  upon  earth,  to  wait  in  much  patience 
for  Divine  wisdom  to  guide  you,  and  for  ability 
to  act  with  firmness  in  humble  reverence  and 
fear  on  the  present  trying  season,  retaining  on 
the  one  hand  proper  compassion  for  those  who 
may  have  erred  through  weakness, — labouring 
in  the  bowels  of  love  for  their  restoration,  and 
yet  remembering  what  is  due  to  the  honour  of 
our  holy  and  peaceable  profession  ;  taking  es- 
pecial care  that  no  just  cause  remain  for  any 
to  allege  that  we  are  one  thing  in  principle  and 
another  in  practice." 

It  appears  from  a  minute  of  Philadelphia 
Quarterly  Meeting,  in  the  Fifth  month  of  this 
year  [1764],  that  faithful  Friends  were  at  that 
time  concerned  to  discourage  any  in  profession 
with  them  from  "  keeping  taverns  or  other  such 
like  places  of  entertainment ;"  and  from  "  fre- 
quenting those  houses,  as  it  has  proved  the 
ruin  of  many." 

On  the  3d  of  the  succeeding  Ninth  month, 
the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  in  Philadelphia,  re- 
plied to  the  epistle  of  their  brethren  in  London. 
In  this  reply  they  mention  the  attacks  still  made 
on  the  Christian  character  of  many  Friends 
amongst  them,  by  those  who  wish  to  justify  or 
palliate  the  proceedings  of  the  Paxton  murder- 
ers.   They  describe  the  labour  they  had  be- 
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stowed  to  induce  such  members  amongst  Friends 
as  had  been  elected  to  the  assembly  to  resign 
their  trust, — and  state,  there  were  sixteen  in 
that  body,  of  which  several  did  not  manifest  a 
true  concern  for  the  support  of  the  Christian 
testimonies  of  the  Society.  After  mentioning 
the  charges  brought  against  Friends,  of  ex- 
ercising an  undue  influence  in  the  assembly, 
they  state,  that  various  of  the  legislative  pro- 
ceedings manifest  no  partiality  to  them.  They 
then  add  :  "  Nevertheless,  it  is  not  our  desire 
or  intention  to  make  complaints  of  their  con- 
duct, nor  to  vindicate  the  measures  pursued  by 
them,  choosing  as  much  as  possible  to  avoid 
taking  into  our  deliberation  any  matters  relating 
to  civil  government,  but  where  our  essential 
liberties  and  privileges  as  a  religious  Society 
are  materially  concerned. 

"At  the  same  time  we  can  but,  with  just 
occasion,  lament  the  continuance  of  the  unhap- 
py disagreements  and  debates  which  have  for 
some  years  subsisted  between  the  pi-oprietaries 
of  the  province,  and  the  representatives  of  the 
people,  which  we  have  reason  to  conclude  have 
been  prolonged  and  increased  through  the  pro- 
prietaries following  the  counsel  and  misrepre- 
sentations of  men,  who,  we  think,  are  not  true 
friends  to  them  or  the  province. 

"  Having  in  former  epistles  in  general, 
pointed  out  the  mistakes,  the  grievances  we 
have  suffered,  and  the  methods  which  then  oc- 
curred to  us  as  necessary  to  heal  or  prevent 
the  increase  of  them,  which  we  apprehend  was 
much  in  the  power  of  the  proprietaries,  we 
think  it  unnecessary,  as  it  may  be  unseason- 
able, now  to  repeat  them. 

"  Since  that  time,  many  matters  of  public 
transaction  have  plainly  discovered  they  and 
their  deputies  do  not  demonstrate  a  disposition 
of  lenity  and  tenderness  of  us  or  others,  who 
from  a  principle  of  conscience  cannot  comply 
with  services  of  a  military  nature.  This  was 
lately  evident  by  the  amendments  proposed  in 
a  military  bill  by  the  present  governor,  which 
were  more  oppressive  and  arbitrary  than  any 
thing  of  the  kind  before  attempted.  As  the 
assembly  and  he  widely  disagreed  upon  fixing 
the  mode  of  appointing  officers,  it  was  not  like- 
ly to  be  enacted  into  a  law,  and  we  did  not 
think  it  requisite  to  take  notice  thereof. 

"  Matters  appearing  now  to  be  advancing 
nearer  to  a  crisis  than  heretofore,  we  think  it 
necessary  to  acquaint  you,  that  the  assembly 
have  lately  addressed  the  king  '  to  take  the 
government  of  the  province  into  his  own  hands;' 
and  have  forwarded  to  London  divers  petitions 
to  the  same  effect,  signed  by  many  of  the  inha- 
bitants, with  instructions  to  their  agent  to  pro- 
ceed with  prudence  and  caution  in  so  important 
a  matter. 

"  We  find  that  many  of  our  brethren  have 
signed  these  petitions,  and  many  others  have 
not  been  free  to  do  it. 

"  After  consideration  of  an  affair  of  so  great 
importance,  the  event  of  which  being  uncertain, 
and  unforsecn  how  nearly  we  may  be  affected 
thereby,  we  think  it  most  advisable  and  safest 
for  us  to  decline  appearing  in  support  thereof ; 
nor  do  we  choose  to  interfere  farther  than  our 
duty  and  interest  appear  to  require.  In  case 
this  measure  is  likely  to  be  carried  into  execu- 
tion, we  request  and  desire  the  continuance  of 


your  brotherly  care  and  attention,  to  interpose 
with  your  influence  for  the  preservation  of 
those  inestimable  privileges  which  our  ances- 
tors obtained  for  themselves  and  successors. 
These  were  a  principal  inducement  to  their  re- 
moval from  their  native  land,  to  encounter  the 
dangers,  toil  and  expense,  of  improving  a  wil- 
derness, in  which  their  honest  endeavours  have 
been  so  signally  blessed  by  Divine  Providence, 
that  the  province  has  engaged  the  admiration 
of  strangers,  and  has  been  a  retreat  to  many 
from  the  oppression  and  arbitrary  power  of 
foreign  princes. 

"  In  this  time  of  great  probation  and  public 
distress,  the  minds  of  many  are  mercifully 
preserved  in  calmness  and  composure,  with  de- 
sires for  its  more  general  prevalence, — that  we 
may  manifest  to  the  world  our  reliance  to  be 
principally  fixed  in  humble  resignation  to  the 
allwise  Disposer,  whose  protection  on  many 
occasions  has  been  eminently  extended  for  our 
help  and  deliverance.  We  have  an  assured 
hope  that  whatever  through  the  course  of  his 
Providence  is  permitted  to  attend,  all  things 
will  work  together  for  good  to  them  who  dwell 
in  his  holy  fear." 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  "The  Friend." 

J.  Whitehead's  Testimony. 

This  short  account  of  the  remarkable  visita- 
tion of  Divine  light  and  love,  extended  to  many 
seeking  souls  about  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  shows  that  their  religion  was 
not  derived  from  the  knowledge  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  merely,  but  from  the  only  true  source 
of  divine  life,  Christ  Jesus  revealed  in  the  soul. 
They  saw  the  truth  by  the  inshining  of  the  true 
light,  and  through  obedience  were  more  and 
more  made  living  witnesses  of  it.  To  their 
professed  successors  it  may  be  useful  to  read 
what  they  declare,  and  examine  whether  they 
are  partakers  of  the  same  immediate  revelation, 
and  are  testifying  of  what  they  have  seen  and 
felt  in  the  same  divine  light. 

"After  God  in  the  riches  of  his  goodness  and 
patience,  had  borne  the  injustice,  oppression, 
pride,  persecution,  deceit,  hypocrisy,  and  other 
grievous  abominations,  wrought  by  the  rulers 
and  people  of  England  ;  he  suffered  the  sword 
to  go  through  it,  by  which  much  blood  was  shed. 
With  a  great  shaking  he  overturned  founda- 
tions, and  at  his  rebuke  they  were  out  of  course, 
and  man's  building  laid  waste,  that  people 
could  find  no  shelter.  The  mountains  were  re- 
moved out  of  their  place,  the  green  trees  be- 
came dry  and  withered,  so  that  many  were 
ashamed  of  the  oaks  they  had  desired,  and 
wandered  from  mountain  to  hill,  and  walked 
amongst  the  groves  of  man's  planting,  seeking 
a  resting  place,  but  could  neither  find  pasture 
for  their  souls,  nor  water  answerable  to  their 
thirst,  nor  the  shadow  of  the  rock  where- 
in to  rest  safe  and  be  satisfied.  Then  did  God 
remember  the  desolate  estate  of  his  people, 
and  pitied  the  wanderings  of  his  flock,  who 
were  become  a  prey  to  the  devourer,  and  of- 
ten caught  in  his  snares,  because  none  sought 
after  them.  For  the  former  bishops,  overseers 
and  teachers,  left  them,  partly  because  their 
great  revenue  and  hire  were  taken  away  ;  and 


partly  because  they  were  discountenanced  by 
great  men.  And  many  of  those  pastors  which 
arose  in  their  stead,  became  brutish,  and 
sought  not  the  Lord,  neither  regarded  his  flock 
to  bring  again  that  which  was  driven  away, 
nor  bind  up  that  which  was  bruised,  nor 
strengthen  that  which  was  diseased  ;  but  like 
briars  and  thorns  they  tore  the  wool  from  off 
them,  and  like  grievous  wolves  they  devoured 
them.  Instead  of  carrying  the  lambs  in  their 
arms,  and  gently  leading  those  that  were  tra- 
vailing with  young,  they  sought  how  with  force 
and  cruelty  they  might  rule  over  them  ;  for 
which  the  Lord  was  against  them,  and  brought 
night  upon  them,  that  their  vision  ceased,  and 
in  the  dark  he  left  them  until  the  day  of  recom- 
pence. 

"  After  these  things,  God,  who  had  compas- 
sion on  his  people,  did  cause  the  Branch  again 
to  spring  forth  of  the  root  of  David,  which  was 
filled  with  virtue,  for  the  covenant  of  life  and 
peace  was  in  him,  and  he  spread  and  shot  forth 
many  branches,  which  did  partake  of  the  fat- 
ness of  the  root,  and  the  weary  came  to  rest 
under  his  branches.  In  him  also  was  the  word 
of  reconciliation,  which  turned  the  hearts  of 
the  fathers  to  the  children,  and  the  disobedient 
to  the  wisdom  of  the  just. 

"  And  in  the  year  1652,  I  being  a  branch  of 
this  tree,  the  life  of  its  root  caused  me  to  blos- 
som and  bring  forth  fruit,  for  the  Spirit  of  the 
Lord  came  upon  me ;  and  by  it  I  was  anointed 
for  the  work  of  the  ministry,  and  sent  to  divers 
places  to  preach  repentance,  and  testify  that 
the  kingdom  of  God  was  at  hand.  And  the 
power  of  the  Highest  was  with  me,  leading  me 
forth,  and  bringing  me  in,  and  delivering  me 
from  the  workings  of  Satan,  who  as  the  mys- 
tery of  godliness  opened,  did  subtilly  lie  in  wait 
to  deceive.  But  the  anointing  which  1  had  re- 
ceived, taught  me  to  know  his  devices,  and 
strengthened  me  to  stand  still  in  the  hour  of 
temptation  ;  and  waiting  upon  God  in  the  Spirit 
of  truth,  I  have  received  counsel,  and  obtained 
help  of  him  out  of  temptation  unto  this  day. 
Through  the  Spirit  I  grew  in  unity  and  favour 
with  God,  and  his  secrets  were  with  me;  for 
the  Spirit,  as  a  key,  opened  his  treasure,  and 
showed  me  that  which  was  from  the  beginning, 
and  gave  me  to  know  and  feel  something  which 
was  before  the  world  was ;  and  also  to  discern 
the  state  of  man  before  the  fall,  when  his  soul 
was  living  in,  and  nourished  with  the  breath 
of  life  which  proceeded  from  God;  and  in  the 
fall  how  the  Lamb  was  slain,  and  how  death 
came  to  have  dominion  by  the  transgression  of 
one,  which,  hearkening  to  the  woman,  tempted 
by  the  serpent,  received  his  seed,  and  departed 
from  the  life  of  God  which  did  enlighten  him, 
to  feed  on  that  which  by  it  was  forbidden  him ; 
whereby  he  did  degenerate  into  the  root  of 
evil,  and  from  that  brought  forth  fruit  unto 
death,  which  passed  over  him,  and  covered 
him  with  darkness;  so  the  wrath  laid  hold 
on  him  as  its  child.  I  also  beheld  how  the 
bowels  of  the  God  of  Mercy  yearned  towards 
the  languishing  man,  upon  whom  death  and 
darkness  had  passed  and  wrath  was  come,  and 
how  God  drew  near  to  him  in  the  light  of  life, 
and  did  sow  the  seed  of  promise,  and  hid  his 
kingdom  within,  and  gave  the  Word  for  a  light 
to  men,  that  the  degenerate  might  become  re> 
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generate,  and  the  dead  made  alive.  I  also  saw 
in  the  Word  of  promise  power  to  bruise  the 
serpent's  head,  destroy  his  works,  and  save  the 
soul  from  death,  whereof  he  had  power.  I  also 
saw  that  in  the  Word  was  life,  and  that  he  hath 
power  to  quicken  every  one  that  cometh  to 
him. 

"  I  also  beheld,  that  as  judgment  came  upon 
all  men  to  condemnation,  so  the  gift  of  God 
was  tendered  to  all  for  the  justification  of  life ; 
and  (hereby  man  put  into  a  capacity  of  receiv- 
ing it.  Here  I  understood  the  good  will  of 
God  towards  men,  and  saw  that  as  all  were 
concluded  under  sin,  even  so  he  showed  mercy 
to  all ;  in  that  the  free  gift  of  God,  which  is 
eternal  life,  came  upon  all.  And  I  saw  that 
by  the  eternal  Life  every  man  was  lighted  which 
comes  into  the  world,  and  warned  to  shun  the 
evil  ways  of  death,  which  by  corruption  of  na- 
ture he  was  inclined  to.  Here  I  felt  how  God 
loved  man  first,  and  called  him  back  again, 
who  was  departed  from  him,  whereby  all  are 
put  into  a  capacity  to  return,  though  few  have 
regarded,  so  as  to  return  and  live.  So  I  be- 
held how  God  was  the  author  of  eternal  salva- 
tion, and  how  man's  salvation  was  wholly  of 
God  through  Christ  the  life  and  light;  and  that 
man's  destruction  was  and  is  wholly  of  him- 
self, because  he  believeth  not  in  the  light  which 
God  hath  sent  into  the  world  ;  but  loveth  dark- 
ness, death,  and  to  follow  him  that  hath  the 
power  of  it,  which  is  the  devil,  rather  than  to 
follow  the  light  that  lighteth  the  Gentiles.  This 
light  mine  eye  hath  seen  to  be  the  salvation 
which  God  hath  prepared  for  all  people,  to  the 
ends  of  the  earth,  and  the  ground  and  means 
of  man's  believing  and  returning  to  God  ;  and 
that  no  man  could  come  to  the  Father  but 
through  the  Light,  the  only  begotten  Son  of  the 
Father,  and  the  first-born  of  every  creature  be- 
fore the  world  was,  in  which  Light  the  Father 
dwells  and  delights,  and  by  him  he  declares 
himself  to  man.  I  also  beheld  how  the  Light 
abideth  forever,  and  is  the  beginning  and  end 
of  all  things;  also  the  foundation  that  is  laid  in 
Sion,  and  chief  corner-stone  of  the  building; 
and  how  he  was,  and  is  the  Rock  of  Ages 
which  followed  the  fathers  in  the  wilderness, 
and  all  the  shadows  under  the  law  pointed  to, 
the  foundation  of  many  generations,  which  the 
prophets  said  should  be  raised  up,  and  where- 
upon the  church  was  built. 

(To  be  continued.) 


From  tlio  London  Friend. 

Letter  from  Rowland  Wilson  to  John  Row. 

The  following  letter  from  Rowland  Wilson 
to  John  Row  has  lately  been  discovered  among 
some  family  papers,  and  its  contents,  full  of 
wise  counsel  and  advice,  appear  to  breathe  so 
much  of  the  savour  of  our  ancient  testimony  in 
favour  of  private  retirement  for  divine  commu- 
nion and  direction,  that  I  am  desirous  of  pre- 
serving it  from  oblivion  in  the  pages  of  The 
Friend.  Who  the  writer  was,  I  have  not  been 
able  to  discover,  but  suppose  he  may  have 
been  one  of  the  family  of  Wilson,  among 
Friends  in  the  north  of  England,  and  that  this 
address  was  written  on  his  return  home  from  a 
visit  to  London.  The  date  is  wanting,  but  there 
is  reason  to  believe  it  was  written  in  or  about 


the  year  1746,  that  is,  a  hundred  years  ago 
It  will  perhaps  add  to  the  interest  of  the  sub 
ject,  to  give  a  short  outline  of  the  biography  of 
John  Row  and  his  family,  to  whom  the  letter 
is  addressed. 

John  Row  was  a  Spitalfields  weaver,  which 
occupation  his  son  and  grandson  also  followed. 
Joseph,  his  only  son,  married  Sarah  Garrett,  a 
minister.  They  lived  in  Duke  street,  Spital- 
fields, and  kept  an  hospitable  house  for  the  en- 
tertainment of  strangers,  more  particularly  for 
Friends  in  the  ministry  from  America,  of  whom 
there  was,  in  those  days,  a  pretty  continued 
succession  over  in  England.  Joseph  Row  and 
his  wife  had  also  one  son,  the  late  John  Row, 
their  only  child,  who,  sometime  after  his  fa- 
ther's decease,  removed  with  his  mother,  to  a 
more  commodious  house  in  Steward  street; 
here  he  continued  the  same  hospitality  to  his 
friends  as  his  father  had  done  before  him,  and 
also  carried  on  the  same  business,  but  with 
much  greater  success,  that  of  a  silk- weaver,  or, 
as  they  are  now  perhaps  more  properly  called, 
Spitalfields'  manufacturers.  He  was  noted  for 
the  manufacture  of  poplins  and  hair-bines,  arti- 
cles of  female  dress,  at  one  time  in  great  de- 
mand both  in  this  country  and  abroad,  particu- 
larly in  America.  John  Row  to  whom  the 
letter  is  addressed,  had  a  family  of  six  children  : 
Joseph,  to  whom  reference  has  been  made: 
Elizabeth  married  John  Cuttridge  of  Stamford- 
Hill;  Ann  married  Thomas  Phillips  of  Lord- 
ship Lane,  Tottenham ;  Mary  married  Jacob 
Post  of  London ;  and  Susanna  [and  Sarah] 
who  both  died  single,  at  an  advanced  age. 
These  two  maiden  sisters  were  of  the  meekest 
and  mildest  among  women,  and  their  hands 
were  continually  employed  on  behalf  of  the 
sick  and  the  destitute.  Not  to  trespass  farther 
with  this  digression,  I  now  introduce  the  letter 
alluded  to.  J.  P. 

ROWLAND  WILSON  TO  JOHN  ROW. 

Esteemed  Friend,  John  Row — I  have  for 
some  time  inclined  to  write  thee,  at  least,  to 
intimate  the  continuation  of  that  dear  love  to 
thee  and  thy  family  which  we  were  favoured 
with  when  present  together ;  and  as  we  are 
now  deprived  of  any  other  conversation,  I  am 
the  more  willing  to  make  use  of  this,  for  it  was 
very  agreeable  to  me  to  be  conversant  with 
you  when  I  had  the  opportunity,  and  the  more 
so  because  of  the  many  promising  plants  in 
thy  family.  I  hope  it  will  ever  afFord  me  plea- 
sure to  hear  of  their  well-doing,  as  the  reverse 
would  the  contrary  ;  I  say  promising,  because 
I  believe  they  are  deeply  in  love  with  that  di- 
vine Power  by  which  the  holy  men  of  God,  in 
all  ages,  have  been  kept  alive  to  God  and  to 
the  praise  of  his  great  name,  who  forever  is 
worthy. 

And  now  let  me  say  to  them,  clear  Friends, 
keep  your  hold,  your  interest  in  him  who  opens 
and  enlarges  your  hearts,  that  by  him  you 
may  be  preserved  in  wisdom  and  fear ;  then 
will  your  hearts  be  kept  clean,  and  your  un- 
derstandings clear,  to  discern  betwixt  the  true 
and  false  births,  between  that  which  proceeds 
from  Christ  and  that  which  is  of  Antichrist. 
Your  lot  is  in  a  place  where  there  are  variely 
of  births,  and  many  have  run  after  false  ones, 
to  their  great  loss  ;  but  let  me  say,  If  you  keep 


your  hold  on  Christ,  you  will  not  be  deceived  : 
the  eye  being  single  to  the  divine  life,  you  will 
have  light  in  your  dwellings. 

I  feel  the  love  of  God  plentifully,  as  I  am 
thus  writing  to  them  in  whom  the  pure  seed 
grows,  and  will  grow,  as  you  settle  down  to 
the  divine  Root  and  feed  there.  Oh  !  let  your 
desires  spread  more  and  more  after  it,  then 
will  you  stand  all  storms  that  may  be  suffered 
to  beat  upon  you,  either  for  a  trial  of  your  faith 
or  for  any  other  cause  whatsoever.  These 
things,  I  mean  trials  of.  various  kinds,  in  our 
day,  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  truly  begotten  of  the 
Father,  such  as  were  not  common  in  time  past. 
Not  prisons,  not  outward  hardships,  but  inward 
conflicts,  severe  bufferings,  deep  despondings  ; 
these,  at  times,  attend  the  truly  religious  in 
this  day ;  but,  I  say,  as  1  have  often  done  be- 
fore, the  Lord  is  sufficient  for  these  things, 
therefore  trust  in  him,  in  whom  is  everlasting 
strength,  and  I  have  good  ground  to  believe 
that  such  is  his  love  to  you,  that  sufficient  will 
be  the  day  for  the  evil  thereof. 

Beloved  friends,  I  hereby  inform  you,  that 
your  comely  behaviour,  together  with  the  beau- 
ty that  Truth  hath  put  upon  you,  has  induced 
me  often  to  remember  you  with  breathings, 
that  you  may  be  enabled  to  go  forward  and 
stand  for  the  honour  of  God.  Allow  me  to 
say,  that  I  believe  many  of  you  are  like-minded 
with  the  man  of  God,  Joshua.  Oh  !  may  his 
resolution  abide  and  fix  upon  your  minds.  Let 
others  do  as  they  will,  do  you  serve  the  living 
God,  who  alone  is  forever  worthy ;  then  will 
he  delight  in  you,  and  enlarge  your  under- 
standings, so  that  you  will  become  fit  for  his 
use  and  service. 

I  remember  many  things,  when  with  you, 
that  appeared  comely  in  my  eyes,  but  particu- 
larly on  the  evening  that  I  was  first  at  your 
house,  when  your  sister  came  in,  whom  my 
soul  loves  in  the  Lord.  The  manner  of  your 
sitting  down,  seeking  for  the  love  and  power  of 
eternal  life,  bespoke  your  sense  of  your  spirit- 
ual hunger;  and  1  am  glad  and  truly  thankful 
to  see  it  so  with  you ;  I  may  say,  it  seemed  to 
me  to  be  the  very  steps  I  had  trode  in  my 
young  days,  and  I  am  persuaded  also  of  all  the 
faithful  everywhere.  May  the  Lord  bless  you 
all  with  wisdom  and  power  to  escape  the  snares 
of  the  enemy,  so  that  you  may  become  as  a 
bundle  of  love,  a  strength  to  one  another,  a 
comfort  to  your  parents,  a  blessing  to  the 
Church  of  Christ,  and  honourable  in  your  day. 

I  am,  with  great  good  will  to  you  all,  your 
friend  and  brother  in  the  blessed  truths 

Rowland  Wilson. 

The  Gate-way  to  ruin. — The  entrance  to 
tl>e  theatre  is  the  gale-way  to  the  ruin  of  multi- 
tudes. It.  is  their  first  step  in  the  downward 
way  to  hell.  The  theatre  may  be  justly  re- 
garded as  the  very  suburbs  of  the  pit  of  wo. 
No  language  of  warning  is  loo  energetic  to 
persuade  young  men  to  turn  away  from  ever 
venturing  in  at  the  dangerous  gate-way  to  the 
alluring  scenes  of  the  theatre.  They  are  a 
powerful  auxiliary  to  the  great  tempter  and 
destroyer. 

The  theatre  has  been  called  a  "  school  of 
morals,"  and  its  false  exhibitions  of  joy  and 
sorrow,  "  useful."    But  this,  in  truth,  is  the 
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language  of  irony.  The  theatre  originated 
under  the  government  and  rites  of  heathenism, 
and  was  denounced  even  by  heathen  moralists. 
"  Plays,"  said  Plato,  "  raise  the  passions  and 
pervert  the  use  of  them,  and  are  dangerous  to 
our  morality."  Theatrical  exhibitions  have 
ever  been  condemned,  in  Christian  countries 
as  highly  immoral  in  their  tendency.  Even 
the  intidel  Rousseau,  though  he  wrote  for  the 
stage,  resisted  the.  attempts  to  introduce  this 
amusement  into  Geneva,  on  the  ground  of  its 
deeply  corrupting  influence.  It  may  justly  be 
styled  a  "  school  of  licentiousness,"  for  within 
its  unhallowed  precincts,  infatuated  youth  of 
both  sexes  learn  to  witness  without  a  blush, 
and  to  hear  unshocked,  what  would  not  be  en- 
dured in  a  private  social  circle  of  the  least  re- 
spectability— to  say  nothing  of  the  avenues  of 
intemperance,  gaming  and  crime  which  sur- 
round the  theatre.  There,  as  in  the  writing  of 
fiction  and  romance,  the  mind  becomes  famil- 
iar with  scenes  in  which  virtue  is  oppressed, 
and  vice  triumphs,  and  is  vindicated  under 
false  and  deceptive  pleas.  The  annals  of 
crime  furnish  the  most  melancholy  facts,  in 
countless  detail,  to  illustrate  its  destructive  in- 
fluence on  the  character,  the  prospects,  the 
hopes,  in  short  the  welfare,  temporal  and  eter- 
nal, of  the  young. 

For  "  The  Friend." 

New  Views  of  the  Solar  System. 

The  elder  Herschel  announced  as  the  results 
of  his  long  and  accurate  observations  on  the 
starry  heavens,  that  the  whole  solar  system 
had  a  proper  motion  of  its  own  in  space,  and 
was  tending  towards  a  point  in  the  constella- 
tion Hercules. 

The  novelty  and  grandeur  of  the  views  thus 
unfolded,  have  attracted  the  attention  of  all 
astronomers  since  the  time  of  their  publication. 
All  the  stars  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  are  re- 
garded by  astronomers  as  constituting  a  group 
no  larger  probably,  than  those  faint  nebulae 
which  the  most  powerful  glasses  show  to  be 
likewise  clusters  or  groups  of  stars  of  immense 
extent. 

A  German  astronomer  named  Mcedler,  who 
has  applied  himself  to  the  investigation  of  this 
subject,  has  published  a  memoir  in  which  he 
asserts,  that  the  measures  already  determined 
of  this  proper  motion  in  space  of  the  solar  sys- 
tem, point  to  the  star  Alcyene  in  the  constella- 
tion of  the  Pleiades,  as  the  great  central  sun 
around  which  our  system  revolves;  for  all  the 
stars  within  20°  or  25°  of  the  Pleiades  have  a 
small  but  distinct  proper  motion  to  the  south. 
The  probable  parallax  of  Alcyene  he  estimates 
at  six  thousandths  of  a  second,  and  its  distance 
to  be  thirty-four  millions  of  times  that  of  the 
sun  from  the  earth  ;  so  that  a  ray  of  light  mov- 
ing at  the  rate  of  twelve  millions  of  miles  in  a 
minute,  would  be  five  hundred  and  thirty-seven 
years  in  reaching  us.  The  period  of  our  revo- 
lution round  this  great  central  sun  is  eighteen 
millions  two  hundred  thousand  years !  The 
imagination  cannot  take  in  distances  so  vast, 
and  periods  so  immense.  And  yet  what  are 
they  to  infinity  and  eternity  !  We  stand  in 
fact  between  two  infinities,  the  infinitely  great 
and  the  infinitely  little;  and  which  ever  way 


we  turn  are  lost  in  wonder,  and  oppressed  with 
a  sense  of  our  impotence  amidst  the  displays  of 
Almighty  power  and  goodness  which  surround 
us.  "  What  is  man  that  thou  art  mindful  of 
him,  or  the  son  of  man  that  thou  regardest 
him?" 

Ingenious  test. — A  few  days  ago,  a  mer- 
chant, in  prosecuting  his  morning  tour,  in  the 
suburbs  of  Edinburgh,  found  a  purse  containing 
a  considerable  sum  of  money.  He  observed  a 
lady  at  a  distance,  who  he  thought  might  be 
the  loser.  Determined  to  be  correct,  he  fell 
upon  a  strange  yet  ingenious  plan.  He  re- 
solved to  act  the  part  of  a  "  poor  distressed 
tradesman,"  and  boldly  went  forward,  hat  in 
hand,  to  ask  alms.  This  was  answered  with 
a  polite  "  go  away — I  have  nothing  to  give 
you."  The  man,  however,  persisting  in  his 
entreaties,  the  lady  at  last  condescended  ;  but 
to  her  dismay  found  that  the  wherewith  was 
gone.  The  merchant  now  satisfied  that  he 
was  correct,  returned  the  purse  with  advice 
that  in  future  she  should  be  more  generous  to 
the  distressed  and  destitute. — Foreign  paper. 

Durability  of  timber  in  a  wet  state. — Of 
the  durability  of  timber  in  a  wet  state,  the  piles 
of  the  bridge  built  by  the  Emperor  Trajan 
across  the  Danube  is  one  example.  One  of  these 
piles  was  taken  up  and  found  to  be  petrified  to 
the  depth  of  three  quarters  of  an  inch  ;  but  the 
rest  of  the  wood  was  little  different  from  its  or- 
dinary state,  though  it  had  been  driven  more 
than  sixteen  centuries. 

The  piles  under  the  London  bridge  have 
been  driven  over  six  hundred  years,  and  from 
observations  in  1746,  it  does  not  appear  that 
they  were  materially  decayed.  In  1819,  they 
were  sufficiently  strong  to  support  the  massive 
superstructure  ;  they  are  chiefly  of  elm. 

In  digging  away  the  foundation  of  old  Sa- 
voy palace,  London,  which  was  built  six  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  ago,  the  whole  of  the  piles 
consisting  of  oak,  elm,  beach,  and  chestnut, 
were  found  in  a  state  of  perfect  soundness  ; 
as  also  was  the  planking  which  covered  the 
pile  heads. — Foreign  Journal. 


THE  FRIEND. 


TENTH  MONTH  24, 1846. 


The  question  has  several  times  been  asked, 
why  we  had  not  given  any  account  of  Indiana 
Yearly  Meeting,  which  occurred  early  in  this 
month.  We  can  only  answer,  that  no  infor- 
mation on  the  subject  has  been  furnished  us, 
and  express  the  hope  that  some  one  may  be  in 
possession  of  the  means,  and  will  be  kindly 
disposed  to  supply  the  materials  in  time  for 
next  week  ;  and  we  hope  also  that  we  may 
have  it  in  our  power  to  say  something  in  rela- 
tion to  Baltimore  Yearly  Meeting,  which  was 
held  the  present  week. 


Communication. 
I  have  read  with  much  interest  the  pithy 
strictures  on  Grahame's  History  which  are  pub- 
lishing in  the  columns  of  "The  Friend,"  and 


consider  the  Society  much  indebted  to  the  wri- 
ter for  his  able  defence  against  the  misrepre- 
sentations of  historians  who  have  endeavoured 
to  support  the  New  England  Puritans  against 
the  Quakers.  Every  Friend  ought  to  read 
these  essays ;  they  are  replete  with  facts  show- 
ing the  blindness  of  a  persecuting  spirit,'  and 
its  strong  tendency  to  misrepresent  innocent 
sufferers  as  being  the  cause  of  their  own  diffi- 
culties, while  it  would  screen  itself  from  detec- 
tion and  reprobation.  I  observe  in  a  late  edi- 
torial article,  that  instead  of  increasing  the 
circulation  of  this  valuable  Journal,  some  have 
been  at  work  to  lessen  the  number  of  its  pa- 
trons. For  what  cause  it  does  not  distinctly 
state.  But  surely  it  cannot  proceed  from  the 
spirit  of  toleration,  or  a  strong  attachment  to 
the  ancient  character  and  principles  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends.  These  are  ably  defended  by 
many  writers  in  that  paper,  either  by  original 
essays  or  appropriate  selections  ;  and  the  genu- 
ine spirit  of  toleration  would  foster  every  effort 
to  disseminate  correct  principles — at  least  it 
could  not  lead  a  man  to  arrest  the  spread  of  his 
own  faith. 

A  few  expressions  in  the  last  number  are 
worthy  of  being  read  the  second  time,  and 
soberly  pondered.  Governor  Hutchinson  says, 
"  Toleration  was  preached  against  as  a  sin  in 
rulers  which  would  bring  down  the  judgment 
of  heaven  upon  the  land."  Governor  Dudley 
saith, 

"  Let  men  of  God,  in  court  and  churches  watch 
O'er  such  as  do  a  toleration  hatch;" 

and  President  Oakes, — that  "  Toleration  was 
the  first-born  of  all  abominations." 

We  may  be  allowed  to  hope  that  the  spirit 
of  intolerance  will  never  gain  such  an  ascen- 
dancy in  this  land  of  boasted  freedom,  that  the 
publication  of  the  truth  shall  be  considered 
pernicious,  or  that  the  temperate  exposure  of 
error  is  dangerous  to  the  true  peace  and  har- 
mony of  society. 

I  wish  the  reviewer  to  pursue  the  even 
tenor  of  his  way,  and  the  value  of  "The  , 
Friend"  will  be  greatly  enhanced,  and  his  read-  \ 
ers  have  cause  to  thank  him  for  the  informa- 
tion and  pleasure  they  have  derived  from  his 
labours,  should  his  future  essays  prove  as  judi- 
cious and  appropriate  as  what  he  has  already  ; 
furnished. 

WEST-TOWN  BOARDING-SCHOOL. 

The  winter  term  will  commence  on  Sixth-  j  I 
day  the  30th  instant,  and  stages  will  be  pro-  j  \ 
vided  as  usual  to  convey  the  children  to  the 
school,  which  will  leave  the  office,  sign  of  the  > 
White  Horse,  Callowhill  street  above  Fifth,  on  d 
that  day,  at  8  o'clock,  a.  m.  ;  where  the  names  ]  j 
of  the  children  are  requested  to  be  entered  in  a  i 
book  kept  for  the  purpose,  before  that  time.  I 

Parents  and  others  who  wish  to  avail  them-  i 
selves  of  the  benefit  of  sending  their  children  ( 
to  this  Institution,  will  forward  their  names  I 
early  to  the  superintendent,  Pennock  Passmore,  i 
at  the  school ;  or  to  the  treasurer,  Joseph  s 
Snowdon,  No.  84  Mulberry  street.  i 

Phila.,  Tenth  mo.  1846. 
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Grahamc's  Colonial  History. 

(Continued  from  page  35.) 
TYRANNY  AND  SUPERSTITION. 

It  is  no  great  wonder,  that,  excited  by  such 
nischievous  fabrications  as  were  sent  by  de- 
igning men  through  the  breadth  of  the  land, 
be  ignorant,  credulous  and  superstitious  popu- 
xtion  of  New  England,  who  had  been  trained 
3  believe,  that  revenge .  and  bloodshed  were 
tistifiable  and  even  meritorious,  should  have 
een  prepared  to  tolerate,  and,  in  some  instan- 
es,  willingly  to  co-operate- with  their  rulers, 
i  the  execution  of  that  sanguinary  law,  which 
o  disgraced  those  bigoted  and  cruel  legislators. 
nhat  law  was  first  agreed  upon  by  the  com- 
missioners for  the  United  Colonies  of  New  Eng- 
ind,  and  is  recorded  upon  their  minutes,  in 
he  following  terms  : — 

"  Whereas  there  is  an  accursed  and  pernis- 
ious  sect  of  heretiques  lately  risen  up  in  the 
rorld,  whoe  are  commonly  called  Quakers, 
choe  take  upon  them  to  bee  ymediatly  sent  of 
Jod  and  infallably  assisted ;  whoe  doe  speake 
nd  writt  blasphemos  thinges,  despising  govern- 
nent  and  the  order  of  God,  in  church  and 
;ommonwealth,  speaking  evill  of  dignities,  re- 
roaching  and  reviling  majestrates,  and  the 
ninnisters  of  the  Gospell,  seeking  to  turne  the 
eople  from  the  faith,  and  to  gain  proselites  to 
heire  pernissious  ways;  and  whereas  the  se- 
erall  jurisdictions  have  made  divers  lawes  to 
irohibite  and  restraine  the  aforesaide  cursed 
leretiques  from  coming  amongst  them,  yett 
lotwithstanding  they  are  not  deterred  thereby, 
tut  arrogantly  and  presumptuously  doe  presse 
nto  severall  of  the  jurisdictions,  and  there  vent 
heire  pernissious  and  divellish  oppinions ; 
imich,  being  permitted,  tends  manifestly  to  the 
esturbance  of  our  peace, — the  withdrawing  of 
he  harts  of  the  people  from  theire  subjection 
d  government,  and  soe,  in  issue,  cause  dcvi- 
ion  and  reuin,  if  not  timely  prevented,  it  is 
herefore  propounded  and  seriously  comended 
o  the  severall  general  courts,  upon  the  consi- 
lerations  aforesaid,  to  make  a  law,  that  all 
uch  Quakers,  formerly  convicted  and  punish- 
d  as  such,  shall,  (if  they  returne  againe,)  bee 


imprisoned  and  forthwith  banished  or  expelled 
out  of  the  said  jurisdiction,  under  paine  of 
death  ;  and  if,  after,  they  presume  to  come 
againe  into  that  jurisdiction,  then  to  bee  put  to 
death,  as  presumptuously  incorragablc ;  tin- 
lesse  they  shall  plainly  and  publickly  renounce 
their  accursed  opinions.  And  for  such  Qua- 
kers as  shall  come  into  any  jurisdiction,  from 
any  forraigne  parts,  or  such  as  shall  arise  with- 
in the  same,  after  dew  conviction,  that  either 
hee  or  shee  is  of  that  accursed  sect  of  here- 
tiques, they  bee  banished,  under  paine  of  se- 
vere corporal  punishment,  and  if  they  return 
againe,  then  to  bee  punished  accordingly,  and 
banished  under  paine  of  death  ;  and,  if  after, 
they  shall  yett  presume  to  come  againe,  then 
to  be  putt  to  death,  as  aforesaid  ;  except  they 
doe  then  and  there,  plainly  and  publicly  re- 
nounce theire  said  cursed  oppinions  and  divel- 
lish tenetts ; 

"  These  foregoing  conclusions  were  agreed 
[to]  and  subscribed  by  the  commissioners,  the 
23rd  of  Sep.,  1658. 

John  Talkot,  John  Endicott, 

Presedent. 

Francis  Newman,       Simon  Bradstreet, 
William  Leete,  Thomas  Prence, 

John  Winthrop — 

looking  at  the  last,  as  a  query,  and  not  an 
act,  I  subscribe." 

It  is  not  intended,  after  having  condemned, 
to  follow  Grahame's  method  of  reversing  cause 
and  effect.  The  law  of  1658  is  not  attributed 
to  the  publications  of  1683.  In  associating 
them  it  was  only  intended  to  exemplify  the 
kind  of  material  which  was  held  in  good  esti- 
mation and  diligently  circulated  by  such  men 
as  could  successfully  aspire  to  the  presidency 
of  venerable  Harvard  and  its  Fellowships  ; 
not  only  at  an  early  date,  but  even  down  to  so 
late  a  period  as  1683.  It  is  an  indication,  not 
only  of  the  spirit  which  predominated  at  an 
early  period,  and  procured  the  passage  and 
execution  of  the  tyrannical  law  just  noticed, 
but  that  the  same  spirit  survived  in  the  bosoms 
of  the  grey-headed  instigators  of  that  law, 
and,  to  some  extent,  in  the  community  of 
which  they  were  distinguished  members,  down 
to  the  brighter  sera,  when  Penn  and  his  asso- 
ciates were  benevolently  engaged  in  erecting 
their  noble  structure,  for  the  protection  and  de- 
fence of  the  poor  and  persecuted  of  every  kin- 
dred, tongue,  and  people. 

We  see  in  the  "  Remarkable  Providences," 
the  same  readiness,  which  distinguished  that 
class  of  writers  in  the  beginning,  to  receive  and 
promulgate  as  truth,  the  most  nonsensical  sto- 
ries ;  provided  they  could  be  used  to  disparage 
the  religious  tenets  of  those  who  differed  from 
them.  To  be  sure  the  people  whose  extrava- 
gances are  pretended  to  be  set  forth  in  that 
work,  are  called  "  the  singing  Quakers,"  and 


therefore  distinguishable  by  most  readers,  at 
this  day,  from  the  Society  of  Friends ;  but  In- 
crease Mather  does  not  point  out  the  distinction, 
and  plainly  directs  his  narrative  against  the 
Quaker  faith.  He  concludes  his  account  with 
these  words: — "But  I  shall  say  no  more  to 
the  Qvukers  at  present;  only  pray  that  such 
of  theft)  as  have  not  sinned  unto  death,  may 
have  their  eyes  opened,  and,  (if  possible,)  be 
delivered  out  of  the  snares  of  Satan,  by  whom 
they  are  taken  captive  at  his  will."  He  leads 
his  reader  to  ascribe  to  its  influence,  whatever 
portion  he  may  be  able  to  believe  of  tales  about 
the  raising  of  storms,  and  the  transmission  of 
demons,  effected  by  the  singing  Quakers. 

Some  writers  upon  the  American  Puritans 
have  attributed  their  errors  to  the  age  in  which 
they  lived,  rather  than  to  any  evil  inherent  in 
their  religious  system.  No  doubt  the  general 
darkness  exercised  its  unkindly  influence  upon 
them,  but  still  the  apology  will  not  stand  the 
test  of  dates.  For  a  considerable  period,  the 
career  of  Quakerism  and  Puritanism  was  co- 
temporary,  though  not  parallel; — their  direc- 
tion was  widely  different.  The  1'ormer,  though 
surrounded  by  thick  darkness,  was  travelling 
in  a  path  of  light ; — the  latter  sadly  wanted  a 
portion  of  that  light  which  it  comprehended 
not,  to  illuminate  the  darkness  of  its  course. 
Its  very  outset  on  the  western  continent,  indi- 
cated a  mind  prepossessed  with  false  principles. 
The  important  duty  devolved  upon  its  historian 
of  distinguishing  these  from  the  good  with 
which  they  were  combined.  This  Grahame 
did  make  some  show  of  doing.  How  imper- 
fectly he  performed  the  task  we  have  in  part 
seen.  Why  the  Puritan  and  the  Quaker,  flour- 
ishing simultaneously,  and  exposed  to  the  same 
external  pressure,  should  have  been  so  differ- 
ently moulded,  would  have  been  a  useful  pro- 
blem for  him  to  have  solved.  Why  should  the 
one  have  risen  so  far  above  the  surrounding 
gloom,  into  the  cheerful  regions  of  light  and 
love,  breaking  through  the  trammels  of  super- 
stition and  bigotry  ;  while  the  other  still  groped 
below,  the  thrall  of  intolerant  and  vindictive 
passions,  blinded  by  gross  superstition,  and  so 
subject  to  the  evil  influences  of  the  age  ?  The 
cause  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  natural  differ- 
ence of  their  mental  constitution  : — not  in  the 
native  superiority  of  the  one  set  of  men  to  the 
other.  The  problem  can  only  be  solved  by  a 
reference  to  the  religious  principles,  under  the 
operation  of  which  they  weic  respectively  or- 
ganised ;  and  such  a  solution  might  be  of  some 
importance  to  the  welfare  of  society.  But  that 
which  Grahame  should  have  held  up  as  a 
warning  to  future  generations,  he  has  attempt- 
ed to  veil,  out  of  love  to  the  Puritan  ;  and  that 
upon  which  he  should  have  thrown  the  fullest 
light,  that  its  qualities  might  be  thoroughly  ex- 
hibited, for  the  benefit  of  his  race,  he  has  stu- 
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diously  obscured,  out  of  dislike  to  the  Quaker. 
This  will  more  clearly  appear,  in  the  farther 
prosecution  of  this  inquiry. 

In  order  of  time,  the  next  subject  claiming 
our  attention,  is  the  colonial  history  of  Penn- 
sylvania. But  as  that  would  be  broken  into 
by  a  remarkable  circumstance  attending  the 
advancement  of  New  England,  which  it  would 
be  in  no  wise  fitting  to  pass  without  some  token 
of  recognition,  it  may  be  as  well  to  attempt  the 
performance  of  that  service  in  the  first  place. 

This  circumstance  wears  a  somewhat  for- 
midable aspect,  and  seems  to  have  excited  in 
the  mind  of  our  devoted  historian,  some  very 
serious  feelings.  No  wonder  then,  if,  in  that 
dark  day,  all  New  England  were  startled  at 
the  alarming  announcement,  that  now,  not 
teachers  of  familistical  heresy,  not  perverse 
Baptists,  renegade  Antinomians,  tawny  Indians 
or  even  that  accursed  sect  of  the  Quakers, — 
bent  on  murderous  designs, — but  something 
more  terrible  still  had  burst  upon  the  luckless 
heritage  of  this  "  Israel  of  God."  It  was  now 
Satan  himself,  in  bodily  form,  attended  by 
whole  troops  of  devils,  who,  according  to  con- 
temporary writers,  had  broken  his  chain,  and 
forcing  the  barriers  which  had  long  confined 
him,  effected  a  desperate  and  furious  inroad 
upon  the  godly  colony ;  whose  increase  and 
prosperity  excited  his  malice  and  whose  utter 
overthrow  he  had  wickedly  resolved  upon. 
"  The  devils,"  says  the  reverend  Cotton,  "  broke 
in  upon  the  country,  after  as  astonishing  a 
manner  as  ever  was  heard  of."  That  they 
were  devils,  there  could  be  no  question ;  for, 
pursues  that  learned  divine,  "  the  people  that 
were  infected  and  infested  with  the  daemons, 
in  a  few  days  time,  arrived  unto  such  a  refin- 
ing alteration  upon  their  eyes,  that  they  could 
see  their  tormentors ;  they  saw  a  devil  of  a  little 
stature,  and  of  a  tawny  color,  [Indian  colour, 
Cotton !]  attended  still  with  spectres,  that  ap- 
peared in  more  humane  circumstances." 

"  These  tormentors  tendered  unto  the  afflict- 
ed a  book,  requiring  them  to  sign  it,  or  to  touch 
it  at  least,  in  token  of  their  consenting  to  be 
listed  in  the  service  of  the  devil." 

We  have  reached  the  famous  asra  of  the 
witches.  Various  theories  have  been  broached 
to  account  for  its  mysterious  advent.  Hutch- 
inson suggests  that  it  might  have  sprung  in 
part  at  least,  from  physical  influences: — "an 
ocean  a  thousand  leagues  in  extent,  between 
them  and  all  the  delights  of  life,  which  they 
had  once  enjoyed  ; — a  wilderness  without  lim- 
its on  their  backs.  As  soon  as  it  was  dark, 
their  ears  were  filled  with  the  roaring  of  wolves 
and  other  savage  beasts,  or,  which  is  worse, 
the  yells  of  savage  men." 

The  Quakers  of  Pennsylvania  had  a  broader 
sea,  a  deeper  wilderness,  and  quite  as  many 
roaring  wolves  and  yelling  savages;  but  never 
a  witch.  For  Mag.  Matson  was  found  by  the 
Petty  Jury  to  be  only  "  guilty  of  haveing  the 
comonfame  of  a  witch ;"  and  the  books  tell  us 
of  no  other. 

Gushing  looks  from  the  outer  to  the  inner 
world  of  man  for  the  hidden  springs  which  set 
this  frightful  drama  in  motion.  "  Never,"  he 
exclaims,  "  did  priest  or  king,  or  any  special 
interest,  employ  a  more  potent  or  treacherous 
agent  to  sustain  unhallowed  power.  They 


verified  to  the  letter,  and  in  bloody  records, 
the  truth  of  the  old  adage,  that '  whoso  deals 
with  the  devil,  will  have  a  hard  master.'  For 
from  the  time  that  policy  loosed  him  within  the 
charter  limits,  he,  or  evil-minded  men  in  his 
name,  held  not  only  the  peace  of  the  country, 
but  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  the  citizens,  at 
will,  and  he  roamed  in  terror  through  the  land. 
And  thus  those  who  most  vigorously  pushed 
harmless  religionists  like  the  Quakers,  Bap- 
tists, &c,  from  the  jurisdiction,  let  in  the  father 
of  all  mischief,  by  solemn  law  ;  so  short-sighted 
are  all,  who  employ  bad  agents  to  sustain  or 
acquire  political  power." 

Perhaps  Cushing  judges  harshly.  But  he  is 
a  New  Englander  ;  and  men  are  not  generally 
prone  to  deal  severely  with  their  progenitors 
without  cause. 

(To  be  continued.) 

Evils  of  England. 

From  "  Observations  in  Europe,"  &c,  by  John  P. 
Durbin,  President  of  Dickinson  College. 

(Continued  from  page  36.) 
IRELAND. 

"  Whatever  may  be  the  ulterior  views  of  the 
present  revolutionary  party  in  Ireland,  they 
stand  at  present,  with  reference  to  this  question 
of  Church  and  State  at  least,  upon  right  ground. 
They  demand  the  overthrow  of  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal system,  but  do  not  ask  the  establishment 
of  a  Roman  Catholic  system  in  its  place. 
They  profess  to  have  no  faith  in  establish- 
ments, and  ask  only  that  the  Roman  Catholics 
of  Ireland  may  be  freed  from  the  intolerable 
burden  of  supporting  Protestantism,  and  allow- 
ed to  maintain  their  own  pastors,  and  their  own 
worship,  by  their  own  voluntary  efforts. 
Surely  this  is  all  right ;  and  so  far  as  right 
alone  is  demanded,  no  consistent  Protestant 
can  withstand  the  claims  of  Irish  Roman  Ca- 
tholics. '  Ireland  feels  the  ancient  and  long 
continued  injustice  to  the  heart's  core.  The 
Catholic  people  of  Ireland  support  and  main- 
tain a  perfect  hierarchy  in  their  own  church. 
They  support  four  archbishops,  twenty-five 
bishops,  many  deans,  and  vicars-general,  with 
more  than  three  thousand  parish  priests  and 
curates,  to  administer  to  the  spiritual  wants  of 
about  seven  millions  of  Christians.  Can  they, 
ought  they  to  be  content  to  be  compelled  to 
contribute  any  thing  to  the  support  of  a  hier- 
archy with  which  they  are  not  in  communion  ? 
No  !  they  are  not — they  cannot — they  ought 
not  to  be  content  while  one  atom  of  the  present 
system  remains  in  existence.  If  tithes  be  pub- 
lic property — and  what  else  are  they? — alle- 
viate the  burden  on  the  public,  and  appropriate 
the  residue  to  public  and  national  purposes, 
especially  to  education.  This  is  common 
sense  and  common  honesty.  We  can  never 
settle  into  contentment  with  less.'  Surely, 
Daniel  O'Connell  speaks  wisely. 

"  1  cannot  allude  to  all  the  political  evils  under 
which  Ireland  groans.  A  volume  would  hardly 
suffice  to  recite  them.  The  fundamental  evil, 
perhaps,  lies  in  the  unequal  distribution  of  pro- 
perty throughout  Ireland.  The  whole  coun- 
try is  divided  into  immense  estates,  acquired  I 
will  not  say  how,  and  held  by  noble  families, 
who,  in  general,  have  no  sympathies  whatever 


with  the  people,  and  are  their  most  severe  op- 
pressors.  The  revenues  of  many  of  these 
estates  are  incredibly  large.  In  general,  the 
great  proprietor  does  not  let  his  land  imme- 
diately to  the  cultivators,  but  to  a  class  of 
middlemen,  who  take  large  tracts  on  lease,  cut 
them  up  and  underlet  them,  mostly  by  yearly 
leases,  to  the  occupying  tenants.  No  system 
could  be  more  effectual,  if  its  very  design  were 
to  prevent  the  improvement  of  the  soil  and  of 
the  condition  of  its  cultivators.  Instead  of  be- 
ing stimulated  to  industry  in  order  to  make  his 
abode  more  comfortable,  and  his  few  acres 
more  profitable,  the  poor  cottier  really  fears 
that  any  improvement  would  only  slip  through 
his  own  fingers,  and  go  to  increase  the  rents  of 
his  landlord.  In  some  quarters,  the  class  of 
middlemen  is  passing  away,  and  the  large 
proprietors  are  beginning  to  grant  short  leases 
directly  to  the  cultivators  ;  but  the  demand  for 
land  is  so  great  that  the  rents  are  run  up  to  a 
ruinous  extent.  The  present  rents  for  good 
lands  vary  from  £3  to  £8  per  acre,  according 
to  the  quality  and  nearness  to  market.  As 
things  go,  if  the  tenant  can  pay  his  rent  and 
keep  his  family  from  starving,  he  does  well. 
A  singular  mode  of  renting  lands,  called  the 
con-acre  system,  prevails  extensively  in  the 
south  of  Ireland.  The  lessee  of  a  tract  of 
land  manures.,  ploughs,  and  prepares  it  for 
seed,  and  then  lets  it  out  in  small  lots  to  dif- 
ferent  persons,  who  undertake  to  sow  the  seed, 
secure  the  harvest,  and  pay  a  fixed  rent  for  the 
soil  ;  usually,  on  good  farms,  £8  per  acre. 
Under  such  circumstances,  the  tenant  cannot 
hope  to  improve  his  condition  ;  nor  has  he  any 
encouragement  to  make  the  attempt.  As  for 
saving  money  from  the  wages  of  labour,  an 
Irish  peasant  never  dreams  of  it.  In  many  parts 
of  Ireland  constant  employment  with  sixpence 
a  day  cannot  be  had ;  the  average  price 
throughout  the  island  is  not  tenpence  a  day, 
and  I  do  not  believe  it  is  so  much.  Of  course 
as  the  price  of  provisions  is  high,  the  labourer 
never  tastes  meat ;  potatoes  are  his  subsis- 
tence. 

"  In  travelling  through  Ireland,  you  will- 
scarcely  find  a  man  in  country,  town,  or  city, 
that  holds  a  farm  or  house  and  lot  in  fee  sim- 
ple. Much  of  the  city  of  Dublin  is  in  this 
predicament :  Belfast  belongs  to  Lord  Done- 
gal ;  this  town  belongs  to  Lord  Limerick,  that 
to  Lord  Kenmare,  and  a  third  to  lord  some- 
body else.  Whatever  improvements  a  man 
may  make  upon  his  farm  or  town  lot  revert  to 
the  owner  on  the  expiration  of  the  lease ;  and 
if  the  improvements  are  valuable,  the  man 
must  actually  pay  an  additional  rent  on  ac- 
count of  what  he  himself  has  created,  before 
he  can  obtain  a  renewal  of  the  lease.  It  is  ob- 
vious that,  under  this  wretched  system,  the 
country  itself  may  improve,  and  the  great 
landed  proprietors  increase  in  wealth,  while 
there  is  no  improvement  whatever  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  masses.  Any  additional  value 
that  may  be  given  to  a  country  by  government 
measures;  or  by  the  industry  of  its  cultivators, 
serves  only  to  put  additional  rents  into  the 
pockets  of  the  lordly  owners.  It  follows  from 
all  this  that  there  is  no  middle  class  in  Ire- 
land, except  the  tradesmen  and  shopkeepers  in 
towns  and  cities. 


THE  FRIEND. 
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"  Bui,  perhaps,  the  worst  evil  that  can  be 
mentioned  in  this  connexion  is  absenteeism. 
It  might  be  supposed  that  the  revenues  of  these 
overgrown  proprietors, expended  amongthepeo- 
ple,  would  greatly  relieve  the  public  distress. 
Alas!  the  proprietors  themselves  know  nothing, 
and  care  nothing  in  general,  about  their  estates 
or  tenants,  except  to  wring  the  last  penny  of 
rent,  to  be  spent  in  the  debauchery  and  extra- 
vagance of  London  or  Paris.  Here  and  there, 
in  Ireland,  you  may  find  a  nobleman  or  a 
gentleman  living  on  his  estate,  and  exerting 
himself  for  the  improvement  of  his  people  ;  but, 
in  general,  they  live  in  England,  and  are  rare- 
ly seen  in  their  own  territory.  I  know  that 
many  excuses  are  offered  for  this — want  of 
good  society,  insecurity  of  life  and  property  of 
Protestants  in  the  midst  of  a  Catholic  popula- 
tion, &c. ;  but  they  are  all  in  vain  :  men  have 
no  right  to  hold  these  immense  estates  who 
will  not  take  the  responsibilities  that  belong  to 
the  possession  of  property.  That  they  have 
no  sympathy  with  the  people,  is  lamentably 
true  ;  but  this,  instead  of  excusing  absentees, 
is  only  one  element  of  their  criminality. 

"  Competition  in  renting  lands  has  been  a 
fruitful  cause  of  disturbance  and  bloodshed  in 
Ireland.  Severe  punishments  even  unto  death, 
are  frequently  inflicted  on  intruders,  i.  e.,  per- 
sons who  take  a  piece  of  land  at  a  rent  for  the 
nonpayment  of  which  the  former  tenant  was 
ejected.  A  case  occurred  not  long  ago  on 
Lord  Dunamore's  estate.  His  agent  had  turn- 
ed off  a  defaulting  tenant,  and  brought  an  ac- 
tive, industrious  farmer  (a  catholic)  to  take  his 
place.  On  a  Sunday  evening  he  was  sitting 
at  his  door  enjoying  a  mug  of  cider,  when  se- 
veral men  came  up  to  him  and  told  him  he  had 
taken  land  over  the  head  of  a  tenant,  and  his 
life  was  the  forfeit.  He  declared  his  willing- 
ness to  depart  from  the  farm  immediately  ;  but 
they  murdered  him  in  cold  blood.  Every 
body  recollects  that  Lord  Norbury  was  shot 
in  open  daylight,  on  his  own  grounds,  a  few 
years  since,  because  of  the  grinding  oppression 
of  his  conduct  towards  his  tenantry.  Instan- 
ces of  this  dreadful  and  summary  vengeance 
could  be  adduced  in  any  number.  Many  sup- 
pose, erroneously,  that  most  of  these  atrocities 
spring  from  religious  animosities  ;  that  Catho- 
lics are  the  murderers  and  Protestants  the  vic- 
tims. If  this  were  so,  all  the  victims  would 
be  Protestants.  I  have  mentioned  the  Catholic 
farmer  who  was  murdered  as  an  intruder :  be- 
tween Limerick  and  Killarney,  I  passed  a  field 
where  two  men,  both  Catholics,  had  met  with 
a  similar  fate  on  the  same  ground. 

"  From  what  stand-point  soever  we  contem- 
plate the  state  of  Ireland,  it  is  painful  in  the 
extreme.  To  see  a  nation,  full  of  noble  traits 
of  character,  and  capable  of  great  things,  in- 
habiting a  land  bountifully  endowed  by  Provi- 
dence, fruitful  enough  to  supply  all  their 
wants;  to  see  such  a  people,  on  such  a  soil, 
living  in  ignorance,  degradation,  and  beggary, 
is  indeed  a  lamentable  thing.  And  then  to 
think  that  what  the  soil  does  produce,  under 
the  toil  of  these  wretched  millions,  instead  of 
being  applied  to  the  supply  of  their  own  wants, 
and  the  improvement  of  their  own  condition, 
goes  to  pamper  an  idle  aristocracy  in  another 
land,  and  to  support  an  idle  priesthood  in  their 


own — one  can  hardly  refrain  from  asking,  Is 
there  no  justice  in  man  1  And  when  we  ask 
why  should  these  things  be?  why  cannot  this 
ecclesiastical  system  be  suppressed,  these  im- 
mense estates  be  divided,  these  ignorant  mil- 
lions be  educated  ?  we  are  answered  with  the 
stale  pretence  by  which  all  the  oppressions  in 
the  British  Empire  are  defended — that  Protes- 
tantism must  be  preserved,  and  vested  rights 
sustained !  For  myself,  I  freely  say,  that  if 
Protestantism  can  be  sustained  only  by  oppres- 
sions and  abuses,  the  sooner  Protestantism 
falls,  the  better.  If  the  vested  rights  of  a  few 
involve  the  ruin  of  the  many,  the  sooner  vested 
rights  are  swept  away,  the  better.  But  Pro- 
testantism, thank  God,  rests  on  no  such  sandy 
foundation.  They  who  thus  defend  her,  are 
her  worst  enemies.  And  vested  rights,  such  as 
those  referred  to,  will  be  found,  on  a  careful 
analysis,  to  be  vested  wrongs.  Englishmen 
taunt  us  with  our  Southern  slavery;  and  when 
we  tell  them  that,  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  the  states  in  which  slavery  ex- 
ists have  sole  jurisdiction  in  the  matter,  they 
upbraid  us  for  our  hypocrisy  or  cowardice. 
But  here  are  evils  as  great  in  reality,  if  not  in 
name,*  as  American  slavery,  resting  upon  no 
other  basis  than  mere  expediency,  avowedly 
so  ;  and  yet  they  do  not  dare  to  touch  them  ! 

"It  is  idle  to  think  of  restoring  tranquillity 
to  Ireland  without  affording  her  justice.  The 
politicians  of  England  are  beginning  to  learn 
this  truth.  Would  that  they  might  not  only 
learn  it,  but  act  upon  it  before  it  is  too  late. 
The  wrongs  under  which  Ireland  labours,  and 
the  unwillingness  of  England  to  redress  them, 
give  constant  occasion  for  agitation,  and  it  is 
well.  O'Connel  is  blamed  for  agitation,  but 
he  knows  full  well  the  strength  of  a  'people's 
voice  in  these  days.  He  knows  that  by  agita- 
tion alone  have  the  Irish  people  obtained  the 
rights  which  they  already  enjoy,  and  he  and  his 
associates  are  wisely  bent  on  agitation  until  the 
full  measure  of  justice  to  Ireland  is  accomplish- 
ed. His  present  avowed  object,  the  repeal  of 
the  union,  is  so  obviously  impracticable,  that  it  is 
hardly  worth  while  to  speculate  upon  its  possi- 
ble results.  Repeal  cannot  be  demanded  as  a 
matter  of  justice  in  itself,  but  only  as  the  surest 
means  of  obtaining  justice.  In  slaking  all, 
therefore,  upon  the  question  of  Repeal,  O'Con- 
nell  loses  the  advantage  of  an  impregnable  po- 
sition, and  alienates  from  his  ranks  many  of 
the  best  friends  of  his  country.  Multitudes  in 
England  would  assist  in  obtaining  justice  who 
would  resist  Repeal,  even  at  the  expense  of 
civil  war.  For  the  present,  at  least,  I  consider 
the  whole  scheme  of  Repeal  as  Utopian  ;  but 
yet  I  am  very  sure  that  the  combinations  to 
which  it  has  given  rise,  and  the  universal  agi- 
tation of  the  popular  mind  which  it  has  caused, 
will  result  in  great  good.  Agitation  obtained 
the  relaxation  of  the  penal  laws ;  agitation  se- 
cured Catholic  emancipation;  and  agitation,  in 
the  end,  will  overthrow  the  ecclesiastical  sys- 
tem, put  a  stop  to  sectarian  legislation,  and 
secure  to  Irishmen  at  least  a  possibility  of  im- 


*  Writers  in  distinguished  British  periodicals,  when 
writing  in  earnest  on  the  wretched  condition  of  the 
labouring  population  of  England  and  Ireland,  do  not 
hesitate  to  call  them  "  slaves,"  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses. 


proving  their  condition.  Yet,  after  all,  I  can- 
didly confess  that  I  do  not  expect  perma- 
nent tranquillity  in  Ireland  until  the  large  es- 
tates are  done  away  ;  and  that  can  hardly 
come  to  pass  without  a  revolution. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Coloured  House  of  Refuge. 

An  appeal  to  the  public  on  behalf  of  a  House 
of  Refuge  for  Coloured  Juvenile  Delin~ 
quents. 

The  want  of  a  House  of  Refuge  for  the  re- 
ception of  vagrant  and  delinquent  children  of 
colour  has  been  long  realized  as  a  most  serious 
evil  in  our  community. 

The  statistics  of  our  prisons  and  almshouses, 
the  records  of  courts  of  justice,  the  charges  of 
judges  and  reports  of  grand  juries,  and  the  des- 
titution and  turbulence  which  characterizes  a 
portion  of  our  city  and  suburbs — all  declare, 
in  language  the  most  impressive,  the  absolute 
necessity  which  exists  for  the  establishment  of 
an  institution  calculated  as  a  place  of  refuge 
and  permanent  reform. 

To  this  desirable  end,  the  efforts  of  many  of 
our  best  citizens  have  been  from  time  to  time 
directed,  but,  heretofore,  without  avail. 

At  a  meeting  of  citizens  on  the  19th  of 
March  (Third  month)  last, convened  for  the  con- 
sideration of  this  subject,  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed for  the  purpose  of  raising  §25,000  ; 
which  sum,  together  with  a  like  amount  to  be 
contributed  by  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the 
present  House  of  Refuge,  was  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  immediate  erection  of  the  proposed 
asylum.  This  committee  prepared  and  circu- 
lated an  appeal  to  the  citizens,  and  inspired 
with  a  cheerful  hope  of  full  success,  entered 
upon  the  duty  assigned  to  them.  Although 
encouraged  by  their  experience  thus  far,  the 
subscription  list  still  falls  very  far  short  of  the 
sum  required,  ere  they  can  congratulate  their 
fellow-citizens  upon  the  fulfilment  of  their  ear- 
nest wishes. 

Those  whose  attention  has  not  been  speci- 
ally drawn  to  the  subject  under  consideration, 
will  be  startled  at  the  alarming  facts  detailed 
in  the  appeal  referred  to. 

It  appears  that  whilst  the  proportion  of  col- 
oured to  white  population  in  Philadelphia  city 
and  county  is  as  1  to  12,  the  ratio  of  coloured 
to  white  paupers  in  Blockley  almshouse,  on 
the  3d  January,  (First  month)  ult.,  was  more 
than  1  to  7  ;  and  of  untried  prisoners,  received 
into  the  county  prison,  in  the  last  five  years, 
the  proportion  of  coloured  was  still  greater,  or 
more  than  1  to  2. 

II'  we  comprise  the  eastern  district  of  the 
slate  in  our  examination,  we  shall  discover 
that  whilst  the  proportion  of  coloured  to  while 
population  is  as  1  to  2'3,  the  proportion  of  col- 
oured to  while  inmates  of  the  eastern  peniten- 
tiary for  the  last  sixteen  years  has  been  as  1 
to  2,  viz. : — whites  1,367;  blacks  692. 

Had  the  number  of  white  convicts  received 
into  the  penitentiary  during  the  years  above 
stated  been  in  proportion  to  that  of  coloured 
convicts,  as  the  white  is  to  the  coloured  popu- 
lation of  the"  eastern  district  of  Pennsylvania, 
there  would  have  been  about  15,900  instead  of 
1,367  white  inmates. 
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THE  FRIEND. 


In  view  of  this  alarming  picture,  the  com- 
mittee cannot  feel  that  they  shall  have  dis- 
charged the  duty  assigned  to  them,  without 
making  another  appeal  to  their  fellow-citizens, 
on  behalf  of  an  object  of  vital  consequence  to 
us  all,  both  as  philanthropists  and  tax-payers. 
As  Christian  philanthropists  it  is  our  duty  to 
endeavour  to  oppose  the  tide  which  is  carrying 
so  many  victims  to  moral  and  spiritual  death : 
— as  tax-payers,  we  shall  consult  a  wise  eco- 
nomy by  the  effort  to  reform  the  thousands 
whose  vagrancy  and  criminality  impose  so 
heavy  an  expenditure  upon  our  pecuniary 
means.  If  the  present  vigorous  effort  for  the 
establishment  of  a  refuge  should  fail,  it  is  im- 
possible to  predict  where  or  how  the  evil  is  to 
lessoned,  or  its  daily  aggravation  abated. 

A  plan  for  such  an  institution  has  been  care- 
fully digested,  a  lot  in  an  eligible  situation 
purchased,  and  this  committee  is  now  engaged 
in  endeavouring  to  collect  the  sum  above  spe- 
cified, to  be  applied  to  the  payment  for  said 
lot,  and  the  erection  of  the  buildings. 

Should  our  labours  now  prove  ineffectual,  it 
will  be  a  most  difficult  task  to  again  incorpo- 
rate, and  put  in  motion,  machinery  calculated 
to  perform  so  efficiently  the  necessary  work, 
and  to  reanimate  zeal  so  often  expended  for 
nought.    The  committee  are  now  prepared  to 
renew  their  efforts  to  obtain  subscriptions,  and 
at  a  time,  not  distant,  a  collector  will  be  de- 
puted to  wait  upon  our  fellow-citizens  gene- 
rally, to  solicit  their  aid  in  an  undertaking,  in 
the  success  of  which  all  are  interested  and  the 
responsibility  of  the  failure  of  which  must  now 
devolve  upon  those  who  deny  their  countenance 
and  withhold  their  support. 
George  Williams,  Thomas  Earp,  Charles  R. 
Demme,  John  Farnum,  Isaac  Collins,  M.  L. 
Dawson,  Joseph  R.  Chandler,  John  Robbins, 
Jr.,  Robert    Earp,   Robert  Morris,  Isaiah 
Hacker,   Arlhur  G.  Coffin,  Benjamin  H. 
Yarnall,  Jeremiah  Hacker,  Paul  VV.  New- 
hall,  Richard  Vaux,  William  Biddle,  John 
M.  Whitall,  Edward  Yarnall,  John  M.  Og- 
den,  James  R.  Greeves,  S.  Austin  Allibone, 
Oliver  Brooks,  John  Biddle,  Frederick  A. 
Packard,  Charles  Ellis,  George  Griscom, 
Joseph  Sill,  Charles  Peirce,  James  J.  Bar- 
clay. 1 
Philada.,  October  (Tenth  month)  1846. 


For  "  The  Friend.'' 

The  New  Planet. 

A  French  astronomer,  Le  Verrier,  having  oc- 
cupied himself  with  computing  the  orbits  of  the 
planet  Uranus,  found  that  after  making  allow- 
ance for  the  attraclions  of  the  other  planets, 
there  still  remained  irregularities  and  perturba- 
tions in  his  revolution  which  could  not  be  ex- 
plained. Assuming  these  irregularities  as  his 
data,  he  proceeded  to  try  whether  he  could 
refer  them  to  their  cause,  and  he  found  that 
they  indicated  the  existence  of  another  large 
planet,  still  more  remote  from  the  sun  than 
Uranus.  His  data  enabled  him  to  calculate 
the  distance,  mass,  place,  and  revolution  of  its 
orbit ;  and  so  sure  was  he  of  the  result,  that  he 
ventured  to  announce  to  the  world,  that  during 
the  present  autumn  and  winter,  the  new  planet 
would  be  visible  through  powerful  telescopes 


in  a  certain  place  near  the  ecliptic.  This  dar- 
ing prediction  has  in  all  probability  been  ful- 
filled. The  last  steamer  brings  the  intelligence 
that  a  star  has  been  discovered  near  the  place 
pointed  out,  which  is  not  laid  down  in  any  chart, 
and  which  has  a  proper  motion  of  its  own  in 
right  ascension.  Its  appearance  is  that  of  a 
star  of  the  8th  magnitude,  and  it  has  a  well  de- 
fined disc  of  two  or  three  seconds  in  diameter 
when  seen  through  a  powerful  glass.  These 
facts  prove  it  to  be  a  planet,  while  the  slowness 
of  its  apparent  motion,  prove  that  it  revolves  in 
an  orbit  far  beyond  that  of  Uranus. 

The  new  planet  was  first  seen  by  Dr.  Galle, 
at  Berlin,  on  the  24th  of  Ninth  month  ;  at  Lon- 
don, on  the  29th  of  the  same ;  at  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  on  the  21st  inst. ;  and  also  at  the  Na- 
tional Observatory  at  Washington. 

If  this  discovery  should  be  confirmed  by 
more  lengthened  observations,  it  may  be  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  greatest  triumphs  of  the 
exact  sciences  on  record. 


An  Incident  of  the  Great  Storm. 

Dr.  Beecher,  of  Lane  Seminary,  Ohio,  re- 
lated the  following  fact,  which  occurred  on 
board  the  steamship  Great  Western,  during 
her  late  boisterous  passage  from  Liverpool  to 
New  York.  At  the  very  height  of  that  terri- 
ble hurricane,  which  threatened  to  send  that 
noble  vessel,  with  two  hundred  and  eleven 
souls  on  board,  to  the  bottom  of  the  Atlantic, 
it  was  discovered  that  there  was  a  pious  Scotch 
servant  girl  on  board,  who  was  extremely  sick, 
and  who,  in  consequence  of  her  lonely  and 
dependent  condition,  had  been  greatly  neglect- 
ed in  the  agitation  and  dismay  created  by  the 
storm.  She  was  the  servant  of  a  Scottish  fa- 
mily, who  were  emigrating  to  this  country, 
and  amid  the  perils  of  that  awful  hour,  when  all 
the  "  distinctions  of  this  little  life"  were  merg- 
ed in  (he  prospect  that  "  both  great  and  small" 
would  in  a  few  moments  more,  stand  on  a 
level  before  the  judgment  seat  of  a  holy  God, 
she  and  her  mistress  sought  refuge  in  Dr. 
Bcecher's  room.  Every  attention  which,  in 
such  circumstances,  it  was  possible  to  bestow, 
was  paid  to  the  sick  girl.  On  inquiring  into 
the  state  of  her  mind,  and  her  feelings  in  view 
of  the  awful  plunge  into  eternity  which  they 
were  all  anticipating,  it  was  discovered  that  all 
was  peace  within.  Her  heart  was  stayed  on 
Christ.  She  was  confident  that  he  would 
"  keep  that  which  she  had  committed  to  him 
against  that  day."  She  said  "  I  know  not 
how  it  is,  but  I  never  felt  so  peaceful  in  all  my 
life."  There  was  much  wealth  on  board  that 
ship,  but  her  riches  consisted  in  the  love  of  her 
Saviour.  Jesus  Christ  was  the  "  strength  of 
her  heart,  and  her  portion  forever."  No 
storm  could  wreck  that  wealth.  The  hurri- 
cane, which  sent  terror  and  dismay  to  the  hearts 
of  many  others,  did  but  confirm  her  hope  in 
the  Saviour,  and  increase  her  peace  of  mind. 

As  Dr.  Beecher  related  this  affecting  story, 
I  could  not  but  involuntarily  and  mentally  ex- 
claim, "  Blessed  religion,  which  can  keep  the 
soul  '  in  perfect  peece'  in  such  an  awful  hour. 
May  that  religion  be  mine,  whether  I  am  call- 
ed to  meet  death  in  an  ocean  storm,  or  upon 
my  own  '  downy  bed,'  surrounded  with  the 


prayers  and  sympathies  of  affectionate  and  be- 
loved friends." — New  York  Evangelist. 


Celery  and  Asparagus. — Celery  is  a  ma- 
rine plant.  It  abounds  on  the  north  side  of 
the  Frith  of  Forth,  where  it  is  washed  by 
spring  tides,  and  in  both  England  and  Scot- 
land,  in  ditches,  near  the  sea.  It  is  greatly 
benefitted  by  springing  salt  between  the  rows, 
and  by  copious  irrigation,  which  dissolves  the 
saline  particles  and  carries  them  within  range 
of  the  roots. 

Asparagus  is  also  a  marine  plant.  In  its 
cultivation,  salt  is  a  highly  valuable  and  bene- 
ficial application.  It  sometimes  happens  that 
the  beds,  when  the  ground  is  rich,  will  be 
greatly  infested  with  weeds,  the  eradication  of 
which,  owing  to  the  peculiar  structure  of  the 
roots  of  the  asparagus,  is  a  labour  of  no  small 
difficulty.  In  all  such  cases,  a  strong  solution 
of  salt  should  be  applied  directly  to  the  plants, 
on  which  it  will  produce  an  immediate  and 
highly  stimulating  effect,  while  at  the  same 
time  it  will  as  immediately  destroy  the  weeds. 
— Late  paper. 


Some  evils  would  break  a  proud  man's  heart 
that  would  not  break  an  humble  Christian's 
sleep. 


THE  FRIEND. 


TENTH  MONTH  31,  1846. 


We  place  below  an  editorial  article  from  the 
London  Friend,  which  deserves  the  serious 
attention  of  our  readers.  It  has  been  disco- 
vered, it  seems,  in  England,  that  Robert  Bar- 
clay has  run  into  an  extreme  in  defence  of  the 
truth, — that  he  has  pursued  some  of  his  doctrines 
too  far, — and  that  his  Apology  ought  not  to  be 
again  published  without  undergoing  a  re-ex- 
amination ;  and  that  "  a  judicious  revision  of 
the  work"  in  which  these  excrescences  and 
errors  should  be  lopped  off  and  corrected,  might 
prove  a  real  service  to  the  Society  ! 

If  there  is  any  work  of  our  early  Friends 
which  has  always  been  regarded  as  a  full 
and  complete  exposition  of  the  tenets  of  our 
religious  Society,  it  is  the  far-famed,  the 
unanswered  and  unanswerable  Apology  of 
Barclay  ;  and  it  has  held  this  place  in  the  esti- 
mation of  all  true  Quakers,  not  from  any  su- 
perstitious reverence  for  the  author,  but  because 
as  face  answereth  to  face  in  a  glass,  its  clear 
and  powerful  argument  has  ever  met  the  expe- 
rience of  the  humble  and  sincere  seeker;  be- 
cause as  he  grew  in  the  knowledge  of  divine 
things,  he  has  more  and  more  prized  the  lucid 
truth,  and  the  scriptural  soundness  of  that  great 
work. 

We  regard  the  sentiments  of  the  London 
editorial  as  having  a  deeper  meaning  than  is 
ventured  to  be  expressed.  Men  do  not  unfold 
at  once  in  their  full  breadth  views  which  strike 
at  long  cherished  opinions,  or  at  the  authority 
of  venerated  names.  No  one  would  think  of 
proposing  to  re-examine  and  to  revise  the  Apo- 
logy, because  of  the  antique  dress  or  the  un- 
fashionable style  of  the  book,  for  these  acquire 
an  interest  and  an  attraction  from  their  associa- 
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tion  with  such  power  of  argument  and  mascu- 
line strength.  If  it  needs  revision,  it  is  because 
the  reasoning  is  bad,  or  the  conclusions  are 
false.  It  is  because  new  lights  have  dawned 
upon  us,  which  have  shown  the  belief  we  fondly 
cherished  to  be  a  delusion.  That  old  and 
unbending  Quakerism  "  as  stiff  as  a  tree,"  as 
some  one  said  of  George  Fox, — is  not  pliant 
enough  for  this  enlightened  age  ;  and  as  things 
can  only  be  done  gradually,  an  effort  at  accom- 
modation is  to  be  tried  on  the  Apology  ! 

We  have  met  with  nothing  on  this  subject 
that  has  seemed  to  us  so  much  like  a  settled 
and  deliberate  plan  to  "  reform"  the  doctrines 
of  the  Society,  and  accommodate  its  belief  to  a 
worldly-minded  and  lukewarm  generation.  The 
paragraph  has  the  appearance  of  being  put 
forth  as  a  feeler,  to  try  what  the  Society  would 
hear;  and  we  trust  it  will  have  the  effect  both 
here  and  in  England,  of  putting  Friends  on 
their  guard  against  the  spirit  of  innovation 
which  is  evidently  abroad,  and  which,  if  not 
checked,  threatens  to  change  and  thereby  sub- 
vert our  ancient  principles. 

"  The  article  with  which  the  present  number  com- 
mences, [the  article  alluded  to  is  headed  1  Friends  in 
Norway,']  will  well  repay  the  attention  of  our  readers, 
by  the  very  agreeable  and  valuable  information  which 
it  contains.  Our  object,  however,  in  alluding  to  it 
here,  is  to  introduce  a  subject  which  rises,  quite  inci- 
dentally, out  of  the  narrative. 

"  The  Friends  of  Norway  are  anxious  to  have  print- 
ed a  new  edition  of  Barclay's  Apology  in  Danish,  the 
language  of  their  country.  We  have  no  doubt,  as  ob- 
served by  us  above,  that  the  money  required  will  be 
readily  forthcoming,  either  from  a  private  or  a  public 
source ;  and  it  is  the  farthest  possible  from  our  inten- 
tion to  give  a  check  to  that  liberality  which  would 
lighten  the  burdens  or  promote  the  Christian  views  of 
our  fellow-professors  in  foreign  parts.  But  we  find 
ourselves  unable  to  pass  by  the  present  opportunity  of 
throwing  before  our  Friends  one  or  two  considerations 
with  regard  to  Robert  Barclay's  celebrated  work.  We 
would  suggest  whether  there  is  not  in  the  form  of  the 
Apology  some  objection  to  its  circulation,  particularly 
amongst  the  less  educated  classes,  as  the  exposition 
of  our  Christian  faith.  The  scholastic  method  of  wri- 
ting was  in  general  use  at  the  time  when  our  early 
Friends  flourished  ;  but  it  may  fairly  be  doubted  whe- 
ther it  is  the  method  best  calculated  to  convey  to  a 
plain  understanding,  the  majesty,  the  compass,  and 
the  unity  of  divine  truth.  We  think  it  is  probable  that 
the  scholastic  form  of  the  work,  may  have  been  one 
means  of  leading  the  author  to  pursue  some  doctrines 
too  far,  and  to  exceed  the  safe  limits  of  scriptural  forms 
of  expression.  That  his  excellent  work  should  be  not 
wholly  free  from  this  defect  ought  to  excite  the  less 
surprise,  when  we  consider  that  in  such  an  age  as  that 
in  which  it  was  produced,  it  was  almost  impossible 
for  a  writer  to  avoid  running  into  an  extreme  in  de- 
fence of  truths  which  were  denied  by  his  opponents. 
In  addition  to  this,  we  would  observe  that,  in  bring- 
ing some  of  the  blessed  truths  of  the  gospel  into  strong 
relief,  Robert  Barclay  has  naturally  been  led  to  enlist 
into  his  service,  the  greatest  possible  array  of  Scrip- 
ture passages,  and  in  so  doing,  he  has,  we  submit,  laid 
upon  some  of  them  a  weight  of  meaning,  which  they 
are  unable  to  bear.  At  the  same  time  we  would  not 
be  misunderstood.  The  great  mass  of  precious  truth 
contained  in  the  Apology,  the  learning,  ability,  and 
power  with  which  it  is  written,  and  its  edifying  influ- 
ence upon  the  teachable  mind,  make  us  highly  esteem 
the  possession  of  so  valuable  a  work. 

"  How  far  our  readers  may  entertain  a  similar  view 
to  that  which  we  have  expressed,  we  cannot  foretell ; 
but  if  they  concur  in  these  sentiments,  they  will  pro- 
bably also  unite  with  us  in  the  hope  that  before  the 
Apology  is  again  published,  some  re-examination  of  it 
may  take  place.  To  mould  it  into  a  different  form, 
and  one  more  suited  to  the  reading  habits  of  the  pre- 
sent day,  would  perhaps  be  found  impracticable ;  but  a 
judicious  revision  of  the  work,  always  with  an  eye  to 


preserve  rather  than  to  cast  away,  might  prove  a  ser- 
vice of  real  value,  both  to  the  Society,  and  to  the  com- 
munity at  large." 

We  have  not  yet  received  the  printed  min- 
utes of  Indiana  and  Baltimore  Yearly  Meetings. 
We  learn  that  the  former  convened  at  the  usual 
time,  and  transacted  the  business  commonly 
claiming  its  attention.  The  epistle  from  the 
larger  body  in  New  England  was  read.  The 
request  from  Friends  of  Iowa,  to  be  constituted 
a  Quarterly  Meeting,  was  reported  to  adverse- 
ly. We  shall  probably  hereafter  be  enabled 
to  give  information  respecting  their  boarding- 
school,  Indian  affairs,  &c. 


It  will  be  recollected  that  in  noticing  the  pro- 
ceedings of  Ohio  Yearly  Meeting,  we  mention- 
ed that  an  epistle  was  adopted  respecting 
certain  unsound  writings;  from  the  printed 
minutes  of  that  Yearly  Meeting  we  are  enabled 
to  give  a  copy  of  the  epistle,  viz. : — 

"  To  Friends  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  London. 

"  Dear  Friends  :— The  peace  and  harmony 
of  this  Yearly  Meeting  in  its  several  branches, 
as  also  in  its  collective  capacity  at  the  present 
season,  have  been  greatly  disturbed,  on  account 
of  the  doctrinal  writings  of  a  member  or  mem- 
bers of  your  Yearly  Meeting,  in  circulation 
among  us,  which  are  not  deemed  by  us  to  be 
in  accordance  with  those  on  the  same  subjects 
of  our  ancient  approved  authors.  We  have 
apprehended  it  right  therefore  for  us,  in  the 
freedom  of  that  Christian  fellowship  which  has 
subsisted  between  us,  to  bring  the  subject  be- 
fore you,  with  the  earnest  desire,  that  you  will 
give  that  attention  to  it  which  its  importance 
demands. 

"  We  have  directed  our  correspondents  to 
put  your  correspondents  in  possession  of  a 
knowledge  of  the  particular  published  writings 
to  which  we  allude,  that  the  body  with  you 
having  the  examination  of  such  works,  may 
take  such  care  herein  as  may  remove  our  cause 
of  complaint. 

"  With  the  salutation  of  love,  we  remain 
your  friends  and  brethren." 

We  invite  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the 
circular  on  another  page,  relative  to  the  philan- 
thropic project  of  a  House  of  Refuge  for  Col- 
oured Children.  The  object  in  view  being  one 
in  which  many  members  of  our  religious  So- 
ciety feel  a  lively  interest,  there  seemed  a 
propriety  in  complying  with  the  request  to 
insert  the  address  in  "  The  Friend  ;"  and  the 
hope  is  entertained  that  the  liberal  and  willing- 
hearted  among  them  will  not  be  slow  in  pro- 
moting the  success  of  an  enterprise  so  praise- 
worthy and  so  much  needed. 

About  the  middle  of  last  week  a  vessel  ar- 
rived at  New  York  from  Savannah,  on  board 
of  which  a  slave  had  secreted  himself  among 
the  cotton  in  the  hold,  with  a  view  to  escape 
from  bondage.  Upon  being  discovered,  he 
was  immediately  put  in  irons  and  consigned  to 
prison.  The  following  notice  of  the  case,  with 
the  decision  upon  it,  is  taken  from  a  New  York 
paper : — 

"Decision  of  Judge  Edmonds  in  the  Slave, 
case. — This  case,  which  has  excited  such  deep 


interest  in  a  large  portion  of  the  community, 
especially  among  our  coloured  population,  was 
decided  this  morning,  by  Judge  Edmonds  in 
the  Circuit  Court,  and  the  boy  Charles  dis- 
charged from  custody. 

"  Judge  Edmonds  took  the  ground  that  the 
captain  of  the  '  Mobile'  could  not  be  viewed  as 
in  any  sense  the  owner  of  the  slave,  or  the 
agent  or  attorney  of  such  owner ;  that  the 
arrest  and  imprisonment  was  without  authority, 
even  under  the  laws  of  Georgia,  because  made 
without  the  jurisdiction  of  Georgia  ;  that  if  re- 
garded as  an  arrest  under  the  law  of  New 
York,  while  the  constitutionality  of  that  law 
was  very  questionable,  yet  the  return  showed 
nothing  of  a  purpose  on  the  part  of  the  respon- 
dent to  pursue  the  course  prescribed  by  that 
law,  and  therefore  it  could  not  be  pleaded  in 
justification  of  confinement ;  that  the  Act  of  '93 
by  Congress,  even  as  set  forth  in  the  case  of 
Prigly,  evidently  limited  the  recovery  of  the 
slave  to  measures  in  due  process  of  law,  cer- 
tainly to  such  as  were  in  no  way  violative  of 
the  public  peace,  and  finally  that  the  act  of  the 
master  in  this  case  being  wholly  unauthorized, 
the  boy  must  be  discharged. 

"As  the  Judge  concluded  his  decision,  the 
negro  was  brought  into  the  court-room,  (which 
was  densely  crowded,  even  at  an  early  hour,) 
from  which  he  retired  amid  the  rejoicings  of 
the  people  of  colour,  and  well  guarded  by  his 
friends. 

"  It  is  rumoured  that  efforts  are  now  making 
to  recapture  the  boy  under  a  warrant  of  some 
sort,  with  the  view,  possibly,  of  detaining  him 
until  his  master  can  be  informed  of  his  place, 
and  adopt  measures  for  his  recovery.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  seems  to  be  a  very  extensive 
purpose  to  aid  his  escape." 

WANTED 

An  assistant  teacher  in  the  evening  school 
for  coloured  women,  which  is  held  4  evenings 
in  the  week,  in  the  new  school-house  on  Rasp- 
berry alley,  near  Ninth  and  Locust  streets. 
Apply  to 

Edward  Richie, 
No.  245  North  Third  street. 


A  stated  meeting  of  the  Auxiliary  Bible  As- 
sociation of  Friends  within  the  limits  of  Had- 
donfield  Quarterly  Meeting,  will  he  held  at 
Cropwell  meeting-house,  on  Second-day,  the 
2d  of  Eleventh  month,  at  2  o'clock,  p.  m.  ;  and 
it  is  particularly  requested  that  all  the  mem- 
bers should  attend. 

N.  N.  Stokes,  Secretary. 
Tenth  month,  1846. 


A  stated  meeting  of  the  Female  Society  of 
Philadelphia  for  the  Relief  and  Employment  of 
the  Poor,  will  be  held  at  their  House  of  Indus- 
try, Seventh  above  Arch  street,  on  the  7th  of 
the  Eleventh  month,  at  3  o'clock,  p.  m. 


Married,  at  Friends'  meeting-house  in  Venice, 
Cayuga  county,  N.  Y.,  on  the  23d  ultimo,  Aaron  Me. 
keel,  of  Hector,  Tompkins  county,  to  Rebecca  Heaz- 
lit,  daughter  of  Job  Otis,  of  Scipio. 

 ,  at  Friends'  meeting-house,  Greenwich,  N. 

J.,  on  Fourth-day  the  14th  instant,  David  Comfort,  of 
Plymouth,  Montgomery  county,  Pa.,  to  Sarah  Ann, 
daughter  of  John  Bacon,  of  the  former  place. 
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For  "  The  Friend." 
THE  SOCIETY  OF  FRIENDS 

IN 

PENNSYLVANIA  AND  NEW  JERSEY. 

From  1764  to  1782. 

(Continued  from  page  38.) 

The  Yearly  Meeting  held  in  Philadelphia, 
from  the  22d  to  the  29th  of  the  Ninth  month, 
1764,  was  one  of  much  interest.  There  was 
a  feeling  of  deep  sadness  in  the  hearts  of  not  a 
few  of  the  faithful  standard  bearers,  under  a 
persuasion  that  too  many  of  the  members 
amongst  Friends,  had  in  a  greater  or  lesser 
degree  departed  from  primitive  simplicity  in 
living,  primitive  purity  in  moral  practice,  and 
primitive  faithfulness  to  doctrinal  principles. 
A  sense  of  the  need  of  a  reformation,  is  to  be 
traced  upon  all  the  proceedings  of  that  Yearly 
Meeting  ;  they  evidence  an  unfaltering  attach- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  Society  to  its  ancient 
doctrines  and  testimonies,  with  the  kindling  up 
of  an  earnest  zeal  for  the  bringing  all  their 
members  into  a  living  practical  faith  in  them. 
John  Woolman  tells  us,  that  during  one  of  the 
sittings  of  the  meeting,  "  John  Smith  of  Marl- 
borough, aged  upwards  of  eighty  years,  a  faith- 
ful minister,  though  not  eloquent,"  bore  a  strik- 
ing and  solemn  testimony  to  this  effect,  that  as 
Friends  had  become  in  a  degree  conformable 
to  the  world,  their  meetings  in  general  had  be- 
come less  lively  and  edifying.  He  expressed 
his  belief  that  the  Lord  would  bring  back  his 
people  from  this  state  of  degeneracy,  but  the 
faithful  servants  would  have  to  go  through 
great  and  heavy  exercises.  A  committee  ap- 
pointed in  the  year  1763,  to  visit  subordinate 
meetings,  and  give  them  suitable  advice  as  way- 
might  open  for  it,  made  a  short  report  on  the 
state  of  things  within  the  limits  of  the  Yearly 
Meeting.  Two  marks  of  weakness  they  par- 
ticularize— that  a  few  still  held  slaves,  and 
some  members  who  took  part  in  the  business 
of  religious  Society,  filled  offices  in  the  civil 
government.  The  evils  of  slavery  claimed  the 
attention  of  the  Yearly  Meeting,  and  that  body 
by  epistles  to  the  Yearly  Meetings  held  in  Rhode 
Island,  on  Long  Island  (now  New  York),  and 
in  Virginia,  recommend  to  Friends  in  those 
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places,  "  a  more  close  inspection  into  the  con- 
duct of  members  respecting  buying,  selling, 
and  keeping  of  slaves."  To  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ing of  Maryland  their  epistle  says  :  "  It  is  com- 
fortable to  us,  that  you  desire  a  concern  on 
account  of  the  poor  captives  among  you  may 
increase,  which  we  believe  will  if  Truth  be 
enough  eyed  therein.  For  its  righteous  testi- 
mony is  gradually  spreading  and  rising  higher 
against  every  branch  of  the  practice  of  buying, 
gelling  or  keeping  slaves  ;  and  we  are  strongly 
of  the  mind  that  if  Friends  who  are  in  measure 
convinced  of  the  evil  thereof,  do  lay  aside  all 
views  of  self-interest,  and  sincerely  desire  and 
endeavour  to  discharge  their  Christian  duty 
towards  them,  the  case  of  this  people  would 
not  be  so  sorrowful  as  it  now  is."  In  respect 
to  members  filling  offices  in  the  civil  govern- 
ment, the  Yearly  Meeting  by  minute  advises 
its  own  members  to  live  near  the  divine  princi- 
ple, that  "  the  testimony  of  Truth  may  become 
more  valuable  to  us  than  any  temporal  consi- 


deration, and  the  honours  and  profits  of  the 
world  be  neither  sought  after  nor  too  readily 
accepted."  "Friends  in  their  several  Quar- 
terly and  Monthly  Meetings  are  desired  to  cau- 
tion their  members  against  accepting  of  offices 
in  legislation,  or  the  executive  part  of  govern- 
ment." In  endeavouring  to  perform  their  duty, 
and  to  fulfil  all  righteousness,  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ing believed  it  right  to  advise  their  own  mem- 
bers, not  to  buy  or  settle  on  lands  for  which 
the  Indians  had  not  received  a  compensation. 
They  also  deemed  it  seasonable  to  spread  the 
same  concern  before  their  brethren  at  the  other 
Yearly  Meetings  in  America. 

The  Quarterly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia,  had 
sent  up  in  its  reports  to  the  Yearly  Meeting, 
an  account  of  the  sorrowful  defection  of  some 
of  its  members  from  the  peaceable  spirit  of  the 
Gospel,  in  taking  up  arms  to  resist  the  rioters 
in  the  Second  month.  This  brought  the  Year- 
ly Meeting  under  much  exercise,  "  and  a  fer- 
vent concern  prevailed  for  the  support  of  our 
Christian  testimony  in  all  its  branches,  and  for 
the  restoration  of  those  who  have  erred  there- 
from." A  minute  was  made,  earnestly  recom- 
mending to  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  Philadel- 
phia to  continue  to  labour  to  convince  all  who 
had  taken  up  arms  of  the  error  in  so  doing. 
In  an  epistle  addressed  by  the  Yearly  Meeting 
to  that  in  London,  the  subject  is  thus  spoken 
of.  "  The  conduct  of  those  of  our  profession, 
who  deviated  from  our  principles  by  bearing 
arms  in  the  late  commotions  in  Philadelphia, 
appears  to  be  under  the  notice  and  care  of 
Friends  there.  After  much  deliberation  there- 
on, we  have  now  been  deeply  baptized  into  the 
suffering  state  of  that  Monthly  Meeting,  and 
hope  strength  and  confirmation  will  be  admin- 
istered to  them,  to  persevere  in  the  discharge 
of  their  duty,  with  holy  zeal  and  Christian 
charity,  in  the  spirit  of  meekness  and  wisdom." 

In  the  same  epistle  occurs  the  following  sen- 
tences. "  As  our  repeated  endeavours  have 
not  been  so  effectual  as  to  prevent  a  number  of 
our  profession  from  accepting  seats  in  the 
House  of  Assembly,  we  have  been  desirous 
every  occasion  should  be  avoided  of  minister- 
ing ground  to  our  adversaries  to  charge  us  as 
a  body,  with  a  connection  with  them."  Then, 
in  allusion  to  the  action  of  the  assembly  in  pe- 
titioning the  king  to  take  the  government  of  the 
province  into  his  own  hand,  the  epistle  says, 
"  We  find  it  necessary  to  acquaint  you,  that 
after  deliberate  and  weighty  consideration,  this 
meeting  doth  not  find  freedom  to  join  there- 
with, believing  it  to  be  most  expedient  for  us 
in  this  time  of  probation,  as  much  as  may  be, 
to  be  still  and  quiet." 

Many  of  the  members  of  the  Yearly  Meeting 
held  in  Maryland,  for  a  long  series  of  years, 
had  been  anxious  that  it  should  be  attached  to 
the  Yearly  Meeting  held  in  Philadelphia.  In 
the  year  1757  a  minute  was  made  by  that 
Yearly  Meeting  on  the  subject,  and  from  year 
to  year,  it  was  brought  before  it  for  considera- 
tion until  the  year  1764.  The  meeting  then  be- 
lieving such  a  junction  would  be  of  great  ser- 
vice to  its  members,  appointed  a  committee  to 
attend  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting,  with  a 
request  that  it  might  be  received  as  one  of  the 
constituent  branches  of  that  body.  This  com- 
mittee brought  with  it  copies  of  the  various 


minutes  made  by  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Mary- 
land, in  relation  to  the  proposal,  and  the  subject 
claimed  the  very  serious  consideration  of  the 
Friends  assembled  in  Philadelphia.  Not  being 
willing  to  act  hastily  in  the  matter,  a  commit- 
tee was  appointed  to  sit  with  the  Maryland 
Friends  in  their  next  Yearly  Meeting,  who 
might  judge  whether  it  was  generally  accept- 
able to  Friends  constituting  that  body,  and 
report  to  the  Yearly  Meeting  held  in  Philadel- 
phia in  1765.  The  committee  reported  to  that 
Yearly  Meeting  in  favour  of  granting  the  re- 
quest, and  it  was  united  with  by  those  then 
assembled.  For  many  years  after  this,  repre- 
sentatives from  the  Yearly  Meeting  in  Mary- 
land as  regularly  attended  the  Yearly  Meeting 
in  Philadelphia,  as  those  appointed  by  any  of 
its  constituent  Quarterly  Meetings. 

John  Hunt,  of  Great  Britain,  who  had  twice 
visited  this  country  under  a  religious  concern 
to  labour  in  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel  of 
Christ  Jesus,  for  the  gathering  of  the  wandering, 
and  for  the  strengthening  of  the  weak  in  faith, 
had  a  few  days  before  this  Yearly  Meeting 
arrived  in  Philadelphia.  He  had  temporal  busi- 
ness to  attend  to,  which  rendered  it  necessary 
that  he  should  for  a  time  reside  in  America. 
Being  here  with  the  approbation  of  his  Friends 
in  England,  he  attended  the  Yearly  Meeting, 
and  his  services  in  if  appear  to  have  been  very 
acceptable  to  those  assembled.  Indeed,  great 
harmony  and  unity  of  sentiment  prevailed 
amongst  those  gathered,  and  though  the  times 
were  evil,  yet  the  faithful  could  rejoice  in  feel- 
ing the  Lord's  approving  presence,  and  in  the 
prospect  of  better  days  in  the  church.  The 
closing  minute  of  the  Yearly  Meeting's  pro- 
ceedings, after  acknowledging  that  the  meetings 
had  at  times  been  favoured  with  a  renewal  of 
"  ancient  kindness,  which  administers  occasion 
of  thankfulness  and  gratitude,"  thus  ends  :  "  In 
a  solemn  sense  thereof,  after  a  time  of  suppli- 
cation and  thanksgiving,  the  meeting  adjourned 
to  meet  again  in  this  place  at  the  usual  time 
next  year,  if  it  be  the  Divine  will." 

In  the  Tenth  month,  1764,  a  new  assembly 
was  elected,  but  a  large  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers chosen,  were  in  favour  of  prosecuting  the 
measures  agreed  on  by  the  preceding  represen- 
tatives. Determined  to  get  from  under  the 
control  of  proprietary  instructions,  this  assem- 
bly sent  Benjamin  Franklin  to  England,  to 
join  their  agents  there  in  labouring  to  bring  the 
political  divorce  about.  The  Meeting  for  Suf- 
ferings in  Philadelphia  at  its  meeting  in  the 
Eleventh  month  of  this  year,  thought  it  need- 
ful to  address  an  epistle  to  their  brethren  in 
London,  to  inform  them  thereof,  and  to  request 
them  to  look  after  their  interests  in  case  any 
political  change  should  take  place.  The  Meet- 
ing for  Sufferings  of  London,  by  an  epistle 
dated  Second  monlh  25th,  1765,  in  reply  say, 
that  the  agents  of  Pennsylvania,  had  taken  no 
steps  to  present  the  petition  of  the  assembly  to 
the  king,  being  engaged  in  other  important 
matters  for  the  good  of  the  colonies.  "  Be 
assured  we  shall  watch  with  great  attention, 
and  do  every  thing  that  lies  in  our  power  to 
secure  your  civil  and  religious  liberties,  on 
their  ancient  foundation.  Should  the  agents 
proceed,  we  shall  inform  you  from  time  to 
time  of  the  steps  that  may  be  taken  in  this  very 
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important  business,  as  they  come  to  our  know- 
ledge; and  take  such  precautions  as  prudence 
may  suggest.  We  fervently  wish  your  increase 
and  prosperity  in  true  wisdom,  and  may  He 
who  has  the  hearts  of  kings  and  rulers  in  his 
hand,  dispose  them  to  favour  and  indulgence." 
"  We  seriously  lament  the  calamities  that  sur- 
round you.  The  certain  persuasion  that  it  will 
be  our  own  fault  if  every  visitation  of  this  na- 
ture does  not  work  for  good,  mitigates  the 
anxiety  we  should  otherways  feel  for  you. 
Let  it  be  your  endeavour  to  silence  reproach, 
to  overcome  your  enemies,  proclaim  your  inno- 
cence, and  conciliate  the  favour  of  Heaven,  and 
the  good  will  of  virtuous  men,  by  a  life  con- 
formable to  that  light  and  wisdom,  and  in  the 
power  of  Truth  which  made  your  ancestors 
noble,  and  is  well  able  to  dignify  and  protect 
their  descendants,  if  they  hearken  and  obey." 

When  the  minutes  of  the  assembly  were 
printed  at  the  close  of  1764,  the  list  of  griev- 
ances signed  by  Matthew  Smith  and  James 
Gibson,  and  the  declaration  without  signature 
presented  by  the  rioters,  were  found  there 
recorded.  The  Meeting  for  Suffering  in  Phi- 
ladelphia, immediately  on  discovering  it,  pre- 
pared an  address  to  the  legislature,  which  bears 
date  Fifth  month  17th,  1765.  In  this  they 
state  that  these  two  papers  contain  many  unjust 
charges  and  insinuations  against  the  Society  of 
Friends,  and  request  that  its  answer  thereto  as 
presented  to  Governor  Penn,  should  be  printed 
on  the  record  of  the  house,  that  the  vindication 
might  be  as  public  as  the  calumny.  The 
assembly  immediately  granted  the  request,  and 
ordered  that  the  vindication  should  be  printed 
among  its  votes. 

(To  be  continued.) 

From  the  British  Friend. 

A  Word  in  Season. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  British  Friend. 
Respected  Friends. — Believing  that  a  revi- 
val of  the  following  valuable  Epistle,  from  that 
'aithful  servant  of  the  church,  the  late  Martha 
Smith,  of  Doncaster,  to  the  ministers  and  el- 
ders of  her  day,  may  prove  to  some  at  the 
\present  tjme,  "  A  word  in  Season,"  I  forward 
ft  to  you  ;  in  order  that  (meeting  your  appro- 
val), it  may  obtain  a  place  in  the  columns  of 
The  British  Friend;  and  remain,  with  love, 
pour  Friend,  L.  W. 

Dearly  Beloved  Friends, — Having,  accord- 
ng  to  my  apprehension,  experienced  much  of 
he  constraining  power  and  love  of  Christ  Jesus 
>ur  Lord,  drawing  my  spirit  into  inexpressible 
ympathy  with  the  seed  immortal,  and  point- 
lg  out  a  way  whereby  relief  might  be  obtained, 
y  communicating  something  of  what  "my 
ands  have  handled"  during  my  travail  in  the 
iighty  work  wherein  I  have  been  exercised  in 
ly  day,  as  a  watchword  to  those  who  may  be 
■ailed  to  blow  the  trumpet  on  the  holy  Hill, 
|  ad  to  whom  an  awful  responsibility  attaches  ; 
|  is  under  an  humbling  persuasion,  that  "  the 
I  ion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  has  prevailed"  to 
>en  the  way,  that  I  attempt'  to  convey  it  in 
riting  :  the  openings  being  clearly  unfolded 
my  view,  I  dare  not  withhold  them,  lest  I 
lould  commit  sacrilege,  and  rob  the  church 
its  right,  which  would  be  high  ingratitude; 
eing  how  much  I  owe  unto  my  Lord  for  all 


"  the  blessings  ancient  and  new"  showered 
down  upon  me  without  measure  for  a  series  of 
years,  particularly  during  the  protracted  ill- 
ness with  which  1  have  been  visited. 

My  mind  hath  often  been  introduced  into  deep 
and  weighty  exercise,  respecting  the  most  im- 
portant vocation  in  which  the  children  of  men 
can  be  employed  on  this  side  of  the  grave  ; 
that  of  "  having  the  everlasting  Gospel  to 
preach  unto  them  that  dwell  on  the  earth," — 
even  to  be  mouth  to  the  people.  The  extraor- 
dinary care  and  caution  absolutely  requisite 
herein,  is  memorably  exhibited  in  the  account 
on  record  concerning  Moses,  when  he  lifted  up 
his  hand  and  with  his  rod  smote  the  rock 
twice,  and  the  water  gushed  out  abundantly  ; 
yet  how  deep  must  have  been  his  agony,  on 
discovering  that  through  unwatchfulness  to  the 
word  of  command,  he  had  offended  the  Lord 
Almighty,  although  described  to  be  "  very 
meek  above  all  the  men  which  were  on  the 
face  of  the  earth  ;"  emphatically  pointing  out 
the  imperious  necessity  of  waiting  to  receive  a 
clear  commission,  lest  we  touch  the  Ark  un- 
bidden, and  the  anger  of  the  Lord  be  kindled 
against  us,  as  in  the  case  of  Uzzah,  when  the 
Lord  "  smote  him  because  he  put  his 
hand  to  the  ark,  and  there  he  died  before 
God  ;"  for  it  is  written,  "  the  prophet  who 
shall  presume  to  speak  a  word  in  my  name, 
which  I  have  not  commanded  him  to  speak, 
even  that  prophet  shall  die." 

On  weightily  pondering  the  solemn  truths 
contained  in  holy  writ,  great  is  my  solicitude, 
that  all  who  minister  in  the  assemblies  of  the 
Lord's  people,  may  offer  offerings  in  righteous- 
ness, such  as  will  find  acceptance  with  him. 
A  pure  ministry  is  a  blessing  from  heaven  : 
as  this  is  perfectly  maintained,  they  who 
minister,  and  those  who  are  ministered  unto, 
rejoice  together ;  if,  contrary-wise,  words  are 
uttered  in  our  religious  gatherings  without  the 
spirit  and  power  of  the  Highest,  it  tends  to  af- 
flict and  disturb  those  who  are  communing 
with  Christ  their  Saviour,  and  doth  not  profit 
the  church  ;  as  nothing  gathers  to  God,  ex- 
cept what  proceeds  from  his  all-bountiful  hand. 
As  there  is  an  abiding  in  the  safe  pavilion, 
words  are  few  and  savoury  ;  neither  is  there 
any  danger  of  incurring  Divine  displeasure,  by 
standing  in  the  way  of  those  who  are  livingly 
sensible  of  the  fire  burning  upon  the  altar,  kin- 
dled by  the  mighty  hand  of  the  Lord  God  of 
Hosts.  As  this  is  witnessed,  the  impressive 
language  on  holy  record  will  go  forth,  "  How 
beautiful  upon  the  mountains  are  the  feet  of 
him  that  bringeth  good  tidings;  that  publisheth 
peace  ;  that  bringeth  good  tidings  of  good  ; 
that  publisheth  salvation."  Deep  attention  to 
the  pointings  of  the  Holy  finger,  is  also  im- 
pressively exemplified  as  it  regards  the  lather 
of  the  faithful,  when  he  was  about  to  offer  up 
his  son  Isaac.  At  that  awfully  important  pe- 
riod, how  gathered  must  have  been  the  state 
of  his  mind  ;  when  his  beloved  child  made  the 
deeply  interesting  inquiry — "  Behold  the  fire 
and  the  wood,  but  where  is  the  lamb  for  a 
burnt  offering-?"  Fraught  with  resignation 
and  faith  is  the  reply  of  Abraham,  our  father, 
— "  My  son,  God  will  provide  himself  a  lamb 
for  a  burnt  offering."  Solemnly  have  I  been 
impressed  and  instructed,  in  contemplating  this 


truly  moving  and  edifying  narrative,  as  it  hath 
been,  I  fully  believe,  opened  by  the  key  of  Da- 
vid ;  forcibly  pointing  out  to  the  messengers  of 
the  Gospel,  the  great  caution  required,  even 
when,  according  to  their  apprehension,  all  is 
fully  prepared  ibr  the  oblation.  How  deeply 
incumbent,  still  to  wait  to  hear  the  all-powerful 
word  of  command  !  for  peradventure  a  ram 
may  be  unexpectedly  caught  in  a  thicket  out 
of  our  sight,  and  made  ready  for  the  sacrifice. 
Therefore,  to  obey  the  injunction,  "  Be  silent, 
oh  all  .flesh,  before  the  Lord,  for  he  is  raised 
up  out  of  his  holy  habitation,"  is  of  vast  im- 
portance, and  our  indispensable  duty,  until  we 
distinctly  hear  the  voice  of  our  Almighty  Fa- 
ther. Oh,  the  patient  waiting  that  is  necessa- 
ry at  this  all-important  crisis,  previous  to  the 
Great  Head  of  the  Church  revealing  his  sacred 
word  to  his  children !  Yet  forever  praised  be 
His  adorable  name!  indisputable  certainty, 
and  soul-satisfying  assurance,  are  the  blessed 
results  of  deep  introversion  of  soul  in  these  so- 
lemn seasons  of  awful  prostration  ;  and  there 
are  those  who,  through  unmerited  mercy,  are 
joyful  witnesses  that,  previous  to  an  action  be- 
ing called  for,  they  are  permitted  to  feel  a 
trembling  somewhat  similar  to  Moses,  when 
he  said,  "  I  exceedingly  fear  and  quake;"  a 
certain  token  that  the  Most  High  is  nigh  at 
hand,  comparable  to  the  whirlwind  and  the  fire 
that  Elijah  heard  and  saw,  (when  he  wrapped 
his  face  in  his  mantle),  which  must  pass  by 
before  "  the  still  small  voice"  is  fully  compre- 
hended, which  is  truth  indeed,  altogether  pow- 
erful ;  and  whatsoever  is  unfolded  by  this 
light,  after  passing  through  these  essential  bap- 
tisms, may  with  entire  safety  be  relied  upon, 
as  proceeding  from  the  Holy  of  the  Holies. 

Moreover,  I  feel  engaged  to  bear  testimony, 
that  important  in  the  highest  degree  is  a  state 
of  close  and  inward  watchfulness,  before  we 
put  up  our  petitions,  or  offer  the  tribute  of 
thanksgiving  and  praise  in  the  presence  of  the 
Lord  and  his  gathered  Church.  Well,  may 
we,  as  a  people,  reverently  acknowledge,  that 
"  prayer  and  supplication  are  an  essential  part 
of  worship,  and  must  be  performed  in  spirit  and 
in  truth,  with  a  right  understanding  seasoned 
with  grace."  Very  great  is  the  danger  of  be- 
ing misled  in  this  solemn  act  of  devotion,  as 
well  as  of  taking  another's  exercise,  unless  we 
try  the  fleece  both  wet  and  dry ;  because, 
when  the  spirit  of  supplication  overshadows  an 
assembly,  those  who  are  united  in  solemn 
worship  are  dipped  into  one  and  the  same  bap- 
tism, which  circulates  from  vessel  to  vessel ; 
as  set  forth  by  the  lip  of  Truth — "  The  Lord 
sent  a  word  unto  Jacob,  and  it  hath  lighted  up- 
on Israel."  At  this  critical  juncture,  it  is  ab- 
solutely needful  to  attend  in  "  the  silence  of  all 
flesh,"  before  we  are  enabled  to  discern  the 
mind  of  Truth  ;  or  witness  the  sacrifice  to  be 
completely  prepared,  so  as  to  pray  with  accep- 
tance ;  yet  if  preserved  in  holy  stillness,  the 
sound  of  the  trumpet  waxeth  louder  and  louder, 
until  the  evidence  is  indisputably  clear  and 
certain,  that  the  Lord  speakelh  from  heaven ; 
and  the  Most  High  uttereth  his  voice.  We  are 
then  constrained  implicitly  to  obey,  and  lift  up 
a  banner  on  the  high  mountain,  and  our  heart 
with  our  hands  unto  God  in  the  Heavens  ;" 
that  with  David,  we  may  declare — "  Blessed 
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be  thou,  Lord  God  of  Israel,  our  Father,  for- 
ever and  ever.  Thine,  oh  Loid,  is  the  great- 
ness and  the  power  and  the  glory,  and  the  vic- 
tory, and  the  majesty,  for  all  that  is  in  the 
Heaven,  and  in  the  earth,  is  thine.  Thine  is 
the  kingdom,  oh  Lord  ;  and  thou  art  exalted 
as  Head  above  all." 

By  the  foregoing  salutation,  I  am  now  re- 
lieved from  a  heavy  burden  ;  and  have  great 
occasion  reverently  to  acknowledge,  that  the 
day  is  arrived  when,  in  serenity  and  peace,  a 
retreat  from  the  arduous  field  of  labour  is  mer- 
cifully sounded  ;  and  that,  like  Issachar,  [  am 
favoured  to  rejoice  in  my  tent.  Fervent  is 
the  breathing  of  my  heart,  that  all  who  believe 
themselves  called  of  God  as  was  Aaron,  may 
so  attend  to  the  leadings  of  Christ  within,  the 
hope  of  glory,  as  to  build  upon  the  foundation 
of  the  apostles  and  prophets,  Jesus  Christ 
himself  being  the  chief  corner  stone;  which  I 
am  enabled  thankfully  to  testify,  is  a  safe  hid- 
ing place  in  the  day  of  trouble,  and  has  sup- 
ported me  during  many  years  of  deep  mental 
and  bodily  conflict.  On  retrospect,  my  heart 
is  gladdened  within  me,  under  Divine  impres- 
sion that  the  hand  of  Omnipotence  hath  been 
eminently  set  forth  to  sustain  and  carry  through 
in  and  overall.  Then  fear  not,  ye  remnant 
of  Jacob,  however  baptism  may  succeed  bap- 
tism ;  remember  that  "  unto  the  upright  there 
ariseth  light  in  the  darkness ;  for  the  Lord  is 
our  judge  ;  the  Lord  is  our  law-giver  ;  the 
Lord  is  our  King ;  He  will  save  us." 

With  love  unfeigned,  I  bid  you  farewell; 
and  remain,  in  the  consolation  of  the  Gospel  of 
Life  and  Salvation,  your  sympathising  and  af- 
fectionate Sister  in  the  Truth, 

Martha  Smith. 
Doncaster,  Eighth  month,  29th,  1828. 

For  "  The  Friend." 

J.  Whitehead's  Testimony. 

(Continued  from  page  39.) 

After  speaking  of  the  divine  openings  which 
he  had  respecting  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ,  and  the  fallen  state  of  unregenerate 
man,  he  testifies  that  he  who  showed  these 
things  to  him  and  many  others,  sent  them  forth 
to  arouse  professing  Christians  who  had  erred 
from  the  Spirit  and  to  call  them  to  Christ  Jesus, 
who  is  the  eternal  Life  and  Light,  that  they 
might  be  built  up  in  him,  a  spiritual  building 
for  the  Lord  God  to  dwell  in.  Speaking  of 
our  Lord  he  proceeds  : — 

"  I  also  saw  how  in  his  humiliation  he  was 
compassed  in  fashion  as  a  man  by  the  Virgin, 
brought  forth  and  touched  with  a  feeling  of  our 
infirmities,  yet  without  spot  of  sin,  perfect  in  ho- 
liness, having  the  Spirit  without  measure,  and  the 
fulness  of  the  Godhead  in  him.  Yet  was  he  a 
man  of  sorrows,  rejected  of  men,  judged  a  blas- 
phemer, and  not  worthy  to  live,  by  the  chief 
priests  and  pharisees  who  had  the  scriptures. 
And  Pilate  who  had  natural  learning,  Hebrew, 
Greek  and  Latin,  delivered  him  to  be  crucified  ; 
and  after  he  had  witnessed  a  good  confession  be- 
fore him.,  he  tasted  death  for  every  man.  of  which 
it  was  impossible  for  him  to  be  held.  Therefore 
he  rose  by  the  power  of  God,  and  in  divers 
manners  appeared  to  his  disciples  ;  after  which, 
he  that  descended  did  ascend  far  above  all  hea- 


vens into  the  glory  of  the  Father,  with  which 
he  is  glorified  as  he  was  before  the  world  be- 
gan; having  that  name  which  is  before  every 
name,  that  he  had  in  the  beginning,  which  is 
the  Word  of  God,  the  eternal  life,  that  was 
with  the  Father ;  which  doth  enlighten  men, 
that  through  him,  who  is  the  Way,  Truth  and 
Life,  man  may  be  reconciled  and  have  access 
unto  God,  who  only  hath  immortality,  dwell- 
ing in  the  light,  to  which  no  mortal  eye  can 
approach,  and  without  which  no  man  hath 
seen  or  shall  see  God.  Therefore,  O  man, 
whose  soul  is  immortal,  wait  to  have  its  eye 
opened  in  the  light,  that  thou  mayest  see  God, 
and  walk  with  him  in  the  garden,  as  in  the  be- 
ginning, before  the  fall  and  separation  was,  or 
ever  the  evil  eye  was'  open,  or  the  immortal 
eye  overshadowed  by  death. 

"  In  the  bey;innm»:  man's  will  and  inward  de- 
sires  were  free,  and  not  compellable  to  or  from 
any  thing,  till  hearkening  to  the  temptation  of 
the  serpent,  they  lost  their  habitation  in  the 
light,  and  entered  into  the  darkness,  and  are 
thereby  captivated  and  have  lost  their  freedom, 
and  changed  their  glory  into  shame,  and  the 
truth  into  a  lie,  which  they  speak  and  believe 
instead  of  the  truth.  Being  erred  from  the 
light,  they  ate  out  of  the  divine  way  and  har- 
mony, shut  up  in  darkness  and  anguish,  where 
only  they  have  their  power  and  the  root  of  their 
life,  who  are  degenerate  from  the  pure  Light, 
from  which  all  that  be  gone  out,  live  in  the  fall, 
error  and  enmity  against  it,  and  naturally  seek 
to  draw  all  that  they  can  penetrate  or  enter, 
from  the  light,  into  the  same  condemnation. 
And  in  this  state  I  have  beheld  how  all  men 
have  corrupted  their  way,  and  are  together  be- 
come unprofitable,  which  be  gone  from  the 
Light.  And  also  that  those  called  Christians, 
are  apostate,  who  are  not  only  erred  from,  but 
in  enmity  against  the  Life  and  Light,  which  the 
apostles  showed  and  turned  the  Gentiles  (who 
became  true  Christians)  unto,  though  they 
profess  and  build  men  up  in  an  outward  know- 
ledge of  their  words.  I  know  and  have  seen 
them  all  to  be  foolish  builders,  such  as  darken 
counsel  by  words  without  knowledge,  who  re- 
ject the  Life  that  lighteth  every  man  that  com- 
eth  into  the  world,  as  natural,  and  insufficient 
for  a  foundation  ;  also  that  their  building  is  Ba- 
bel, which  shall  fall  with  violence  and  great 
noise ;  for  it  stands  but  upon  that  which  is 
movable,  changeable,  and  shall  melt  like  wax 
in  the  fervent  heat  of  the  day. 

"  But  when  the  Sun  of  righteousness  was 
risen  upon  me,  and  by  the  power  of  the  Father 
revealed  in  me,  by  which  I  saw  God's  love  to 
mankind,  and  the  way  of  his  redemption;  then 
bowels  of  pity  yearned  in  me  to  the  children  of 
men  who  are  gone  out  of  the  way,  perishing 
for  want  of  the  true  knowledge  of  the  only 
Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  whose  life  en- 
lightens the  world.  And  the  Lord  God,  who 
showed  these  things  to  me,  with  many  others, 
whom  he  anointed  by  the  pouring  forth  of  his 
Spirit  for  the  same  work,  caused  us  to  run  to 
and  fro  among  the  professors  of  the  Christian's 
words ;  to  show  them  their  error  from  the  Spi- 
rit and  life,  and  how  their  worship  stood  in 
their  own  wills,  and  that  their  works  were  dead 
works,  found  out  by  invention,  and  not  led  into 
by  the  Spirit  of  Life,  and  therefore  not  accept- 1 


ed  of  the  living  and  only  true  God.  His  pre- 
sence accompanied  us  in  our  travels,  and 
his  power  and  Spirit  wrought  mightily  with  us, 
to  seek  a  people  to  worship  him  in  spirit,  and 
bring  again  that  which  was  lost. 

"  And  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  we  have  not 
been  so  much  directed  to  show  to  people  that 
which  was  written  by  the  prophets,  evangelists 
and  apostles,  for  a  foundation  of  faith,  that 
being  generally  outwardly  known  and  believed 
where  we  have  travelled,  but  rather  to  show 
unto  people  the  eternal  Life  whereof  they  wrote, 
which  we  have  seen,  felt  and  handled  as  they 
did,  that  doth  enlighten  all  men.  To  this  we 
have  principally  laboured  to  turn  people,  that 
they  might  be  quickened,  and  led  from  Satan's 
power  to  God,  and  receive  remission  of  sins 
ihrough  the  precious  blood  of  Christ,  by  which 
they  that  believe,  and  walk  in  the  light,  are 
cleansed  from  all  sin,  and  justified  in  the  sight 
of  God.  And  that  Christ,  who  is  the  eternal 
life  and  light,  is  the  foundation  we  have  borne 
witness  to,  and  gathered  people  in  his  name, 
which  is  the  Word  that  lives  and  abides  forever, 
that  being  thereby  quickened  and  prepared  as 
lively  stones,^  they  may  be  built  a  spiritual 
house  or  church  for  God  to  dwell  and  walk  in. 
And  we  have  approved- ourselves  as  the  minis- 
ters of  Christ  in  much  patience,  in  afflictions, 
in  necessities,  in  distresses,  in  stripes,  in  impri- 
sonments, in  tumults,  in  labours,  in  watchings, 
in  fastings,  in  pureness,  in  kindness,  in  the 
Holy  Ghost,  in  knowledge,  in  long-suffering 
and  love  unfeigned.  We  have  laboured  to  pre- 
serve, and  present  those  that  believed  our  re- 
port, and  gathered  together  in  the  light,  pure 
and  spotless  unto  God  ;  and  he  hath  given  wit- 
ness to  us  in  the  consciences  of  people,  by 
pouring  forth  of  his  Spirit,  and  giving  increase 
of  life,  strength,  and  virtue,  with  many  other 
spiritual  blessings,  as  to  eat  of  the  hidden  man- 
na, and  sit  together  in  heavenly  places  in  the 
light.  I  say  this  he  hath  done,  and  given  to 
those  whom  in  his  power  we  have  gathered 
out  of  the  world's  temples,  worships  and  na- 
ture, to  know  the  eternal  God  their  Father,  and 
worship  him  in  spirit  and  truth,  and  not  to  \\ 
move  or  act  but  as  the  Spirit  of  Truth  moves  I 
and  leads  them,  in  which  God  doth  accept 
them  and  receive  them  as  his  children.  These 
he  chastenelh  in  his  tender  mercy,  and  tries  in  I 
the  furnace  of  affliction,  hiding  their  life  in  i 
himself,  that  through  great  tribulation  and  per- 
secution he  may  cause  the  Spirit  of  grace  and 
glory  to  rest  upon  them,  in  which  they  shall  . 
grow  unto  an  holy  temple,  and  be  a  glorious  , 
church, in  which  he  will  make  his  abode  forever.  I 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  "The  Friend." 

SONNET. 

Frail  flowers  up-springing-  from  the  dark  brown  earth. 

And  glorious  stars,  unfading  in  the  sky, 
Remind  us  of  our  low,  and  mortal  birth, 

And  of  our  high,  immortal  destiny  : 
Like  Love,  the  radiance  of  the  stars  descends 

As  if  to  cheer  the  crushed,  and  drooping  flowers ; 
The  soul-like  fragrance  of  the  flowers  ascends 

As  if  to  seek  a  purer  air  than  ours  : 
How  sweet  to  him  whose  love-illumined  eye 

Beholds  a  Father's  arm  extended  there ; 
Sustaining  all  the  glowing  worlds  on  high, 

And  tinting  every  fragile  flowret  here ; 
Bidding  the  lily  in  this  vale  of  tears, 
Join  the  harmonious  anthem  of  the  spheres !  E. 
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For  "  The  Friend." 

Grahame's  Colonial  History. 

(Continued  from  page  42.) 
DISBELIEVERS. 

Grahame,  though  a  Scotchman,  looked  with 
nore  partial  eyes  upon  this  foreign  fraternity, 
han  did  their  own  Gushing.  He  thought  the 
>pinions  and  declarations  of  the  learned  and 
jious  of  New  England  were  not  to  be  lightly 
set  aside ;  that  what  they  so  solemnly  aver- 
red, was  not  to  be  hastily  decried  as  the  fruit 
>f  iniquity  or  superstition.  From  what  corner 
>f  Great  Britain,  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
should  we  so  naturally  look  for  a  defence  of 
witchcraft  as  from  the  land  of  the  second-sight- 
id  seers? 

"  The  belief  of  witchcraft  was  at  this  period 
[1693]  almost  universal  in  Christian  countries  ; 
md  the  existence  and  criminality  of  the  prac- 
.ice  were  recognized  in  the  penal  code  of  every 
Mvilized  state."  So  asserts  this  Grahame. 
3ut  he  was  sharper-sighted  than  his  own  High- 
and  seers,  if  he  saw  any  such  recognition  in 
he  penal  code  of  Quaker  Pennsylvania. 
"  For  optics  sharp  it  needs  I  ween 
To  see  what  is  not  to  be  seen." 

So  such  recognition  ever  existed  there.  Was 
Pennsylvania  not  a  civilized  state,  in  his  esti- 
mation ?  Grahame's  optics  were  strangely 
leld  when  the  Quaker  colony  was  to  be  looked 
it. 

He  proceeds  with  his  defence  : — "  Persons 
iuspected  of  being  witches  and  wizards  were 
Vequently  tried,  condemned,  and  put  to  death 
>y  the  authority  of  the  most  enlightened  tri- 
junals  in  Europe;  and,  in  particular,  but  a  few 
pears  before  the  present  epoch,  Sir  Matthew 
Hale,  a  man  highly  and  justly  renowned  for 
;he  strength  of  his  understanding,  the  variety 
)f  his  knowledge,  and  the  eminent  Christian 
graces  that  adorned  his  character,  after  a  long 
ind  anxious  investigation,  adjudged  a  number 
)f  men  and  women  to  die  for  this  offence  at  an 
issize  in  Suffolk.  The  reality  of  witchcraft 
had  never  yet  been  questioned  ;  nor  were  there 
any  individuals  to  whom  that  reality  appeared 
unimportant  or  incredible,  except  those  who  re- 
garded the  spiritual  world  altogether  as  a  mere 


speculation  of  visionary  fancy,  and  delusive." 
Thus  far  Grahame  gives  us  the  current  belief 
of  the  day  :  we  now  come  to  his  own  sentiment. 
"  Among  other  believers  in  the  practice  were 
some  of  the  unfortunate  beings  themselves  who 
were  put  to  death  as  withies.  Instigated  by 
fraud,  folly,  or  malignity,  or  possessed  by  de- 
moniacal frenzy,  some  of  these  unhappy  per- 
sons professed,  more  or  less  openly,  to  hold 
communication  with  the  powers  of  darkness; 
and  by  the  administration  of  subtle  poisons,  by 
disturbing  the  imagination  of  their  victims,  or 
by  an  actual  appropriation  of  that  unhallowed 
agency  which  scripture  assures  us  did  once 
operate  in  the  world,  and  of  which  no  equal  au- 
thority has  ever  proclaimed  the  extinction,  they 
committed  crimes  and  inflicted  injuries  which 
where  punished,  doubtless  sometimes,  perhaps 
frequently,  under  an  erroneous  name." 

Gmhame,  at  this  enlightened  period  of  the 
world,  doubts  concerning  the  numerous  indivi- 
duals, who  suffered  in  person  and  property, 
during  the  continuance  of  that  deplorable  delu- 
sion, under  charge  of  witchcraft,  whether  they 
frequently  suffered  "  under  an  erroneous 
name."  He  is  inclined  to  think,  that  more 
frequently,  the  accusations  under  which  they 
were  plundered  of  their  possessions,  and  de- 
prived of  their  liberty  and  even  of  their  lives, 
were  not  erroneous.  To  justify  his  language, 
he  must  have  been  unable  to  solve  the  knotty 
problem,  whether  the  major  part  of  the  cases 
in  question  were  not  really  cases  of  witchcraft  ; 
that  is,  of  the  actual  exercise  of  malignant  and 
supernatural  power,  through  the  agency,  and 
by  express  contract  with  the  foul  fiend : — for 
such  was  the  allegation  under  which  the  poor 
creatures  generally  suffered.  "Several,"  says 
Dr.  Increase  Mather,  "  at  the  assizes  held  at 
Taunton,  in  Somersetshire,  confessed  that  they 
had  made  an  explicit  league  with  the  devil,  and 
that  he  did  baptise  pictures  of  wax  with  oyle, 
giving  them  the  names  of  those  persons  they 
did  intend  mischief  unto."  Ann  Cole,  says 
Cotton,  "  said  that  she  had  not  yet  made  a  for- 
mal covenant  with  the  devil,  but  only  promised 
that  she  would  go  with  him,  when  he  called 
her;  which  she  had  sundry  times  done  accord- 
ingly :  and  that  he  told  her,  that  at  Christmass 
they  would  have  a  merry  meeting,  and  then 
the  agreement  between  them  should  be  sub- 
scribed." Cushing  mentions  that  Cotton  de- 
scribes the  exact  shape  and  colour  of  the  devil's 
book  :  he  carried  a  little  bottle  of  blood  to  write 
with.  The  party  signing,  as  was  believed,  re- 
ceived power  to  control  the  movements  of  evil 
spirits,  and  could  transmit  them  where  and 
when  they  pleased,  either  into  tha  houses  of 
those  whom  they  wished  to  torment,  or  into 
their  very  bodies.  Cushing  details  many  such 
cases.  "In  October,  1671,  a  demon,  it  was 
said,  entered  into  Elizabeth  Knapp,  an  unmar- 


ried girl  of  Groton,  and  he  caused  her  alter- 
nately to  weep  and  laugh,  and  then  in  great 
agitation  to  call  out  money,  money.  On  the 
17th  of  December  following,  this  demon  began 
to  speak  in  the  young  woman  and  to  utter  hor- 
rid railings  against  the  minister  of  the  town, 
but  without  harm  to  his  character,*  as  the  peo- 
ple wculd  not  believe  him." 
■  "  In  167  9,  a  demon  infested  a  house  in  New- 
bury. Sticks  and  stones  were  thrown  at  the 
family,  by  an  invisible  hand  ;  and  a  staff  which 
hung  against  the  wall,  began  to  swing  of  its 
own  accord  ;  and  then  leaped  down  and  danced 
on  the  hearth,  and  when  they  seized  it  to  burn, 
it  could  hardly  be  held  on  the  fire. — So  a  dish, 
when  the  owner  of  the  house  was  writing,  leap- 
ed into  the  pail  and  threw  water  on  his  work. 
At  length  the  terrified  family  cried  to  God  for 
help;  and  then  the  demons  were  heard  to  say 
mournfully  that  they  had  no  more  power,  and 
soon  departed." 

These,  by  no  means  the  most  extraordinary 
cases  that  might  have  been  selected,  are  taken 
at  random,  merely  as  a  small  specimen  "  of 
that  unhallowed  agency,  which,"  according  to 
Grahame,  "  scripture  assures  us,  did  once  ope- 
rate in  the  world,  and  of  which  no  equal  autho- 
rity has  ever  proclaimed  the  extinction." 

The  reader  will  judge  whether  there  is  not 
about  as  much  resemblance  between  the  scrip- 
ture narrative  and  the  hobgoblins  of  the  New 
England  hierarchy,  as  there  is  between  the  mi- 
racles mentioned  in  the  Bible,  and  the  fictions 
which  still  have  currency  in  the  dark  domain 
of  the  papal  priesthood. 

Grahame  assures  us,  that  "  the  colonists  of 
New  England,  participating  in  the  general  be- 
lief of  this  practice,  regarded  it  with  a  degree 
of  abhorrence  and  indignation  corresponding 
to  the  piety  for  which  they  were  so  remarkably 
distinguished  !  Their  experience  in  America 
had  tended  to  strengthen  the  sentiments  on  this 
subject  which  they  brought  with  them  from 
Europe  ;  for  they  found  the  belief  of  witchcraft 
firmly  rooted  among  the  Indian  tribes,  and  the 
practice  (or  what  was  so  termed  and  esteemed) 
prevailing  extensively,  and  with  perfect  impu- 
nity, among  those  people,  whom,  as  heathens, 
they  regarded  as  the  worshippers  of  demons. 
Their  conviction  of  the  reality  of  witchcraft, 
was,  not  unreasonably,  confirmed  by  such  evi- 
dence of  the  universal  assent  of  mankind  ;  and 
their  resentment  of  its  enormity  was  propor- 
tionally increased  byr  the  honour  and  accept- 
ance which  they  saw  it  enjoy  under  the  shelter 
of  superstitions  that  denied  and  dishonoured 
the  true  God." 

The  universal  consent  to  the  reality  of  witch- 
craft, by  that  portion  of  mankind  who  did  not 
disbelieve  in  the  existence  of  the  spiritual  world, 
is  adduced  by  this  unflinching  champion  of  the 
perfections  of  Puritanism,  as  an  apology  for 
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the  New  England  delusion.  Well,  seeing  how 
subject  the  poor  Puritans  were  to  the  infections 
of  the  age  in  which  they  lived,  there  is  a  limp- 
ing apology  to  be  found  in  the  fact, — if  fact  it 
be.  Perhaps  better  ought  not  to  have  been 
expected  of  them.  But  of  the  Quakers, — whe- 
ther expected  or  not, — we  do  find  better  things. 
They  sought  protection  against  surrounding 
infection,  where  it  was  to  be  obtained,  and  it 
was  furnished  them,  to  a  degree  unattained  by 
any  cotemporary  sect. 

One  of  the  first  laws  of  Massachusetts  was 
against  witchcraft.  In  the  entire  code  of  Penn- 
sylvania, from  first  to  last,  no  such  law  is  to 
be  found  ;  and  why  1  Obviously  because  the 
Pennsylvania  Quakers  did  not  believe  in  the 
power  of  the  black  art.  Yet  no  one  would  be 
hardy  enough  to  assert  that  Quakers  did  not 
believe  in  the  reality  of  the  spiritual  world. 
This  proof  of  the  Quaker's  exemption  from  the 
general  superstition*  may  be  said  to  be  but 
negative.  Yet  the  inference  seems  to  be  irre- 
sistible. If  they  believed  in  the  art,  they  had 
a  strange  and  very  cavalier  method  of  refer- 
ring to  it, — one  cannot  say,  of  treating  upon  it. 
For  whatever  may  be  said  of  the  great  Judge 
Hale,  the  pious  Richard  Baxter,  and  very  many 
whose  names  stand  "  high  written  on  the  scroll 
of  fame,"  no  Quaker  treatise  on  the  subject  is 
extant,  and  no  account  that  any  such  ever 
existed  has  come  down  to  us. 

Cotton  Mather  whose  zeal  against  witches 
was  only  equalled  by  his  zeal  against  Indians, 
was  esteemed  a  profound  linguist  in  his  day, 
and  used  sometimes  to  indulge  in  the  grave 
diversion  of  testing  the  devil's  skill  in  lan- 
guages. Among  Cotton's  reputed  acquisitions, 
was  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Iroquois, 
which  he  had  mastered  with  a  view  of  trying 
to  turn  some  of  the  savages  from  the  worship 
of  Satan.  He  found  neither  task  very  easy. 
There  was  no  royal  road  to  the  tongue  or  heart 
of  the  Indian.  He  gives  a  ludicrous  account 
of  the  former,  and  a  very  shocking  one  of  the 
latter.  He  found  the  Indian's  words  amazing- 
ly long,  and  their  hearts  quite  unfathomable — 
a  great  depth  of  iniquity.  Perhaps  his  skill  in 
measuring  each  was  equal.  He  made  one 
awkward  blunder  about  the  words  ; — how  many 
about  the  hearts,  let  the  reader  of  what  has  ap- 
peared in  these  papers,  compute,  if  he  feels  dis- 
posed and  able.  But  Cotton's  verbal  blunder 
has  caused  some  smiling  among  the  literati  of 
later  date.  He  committed  the  odd  error  of 
mistaking  a  sentence  for  a  word, — a  descrip 
lion  of  a  thing,  for  the  name  of  the  thing.  "  If 
my  reader,"  says  that  distinguished  scholar, 
"will  count  how  many  letters  there  are  in  this 
one  word,  nummatchekodtantamoongannunno- 
nash,  when  he  has  done,  for  his  reward,  I'll 
tell  him,  it  signifies  no  more  in  English,  than 
ovr  lusts;  and  if  I  were  to  translate  ovr  loves, 
it  must  be  nothing  shorter  than  noowomantam- 
moonkanunonnash.  Or,  to  give  my  reader  a 
longer  word  than  either  of  these,  kummogko- 
donattootummooetiteaongannunnonnash,  is  in 
English,  ovr  question." 

"  I  know  not  what  thoughts  it  will  produce 
in  my  reader,  when  I  inform  him,  that  once 
finding  that  the  daemons  in  a  possessed  young 
woman,  understood  the  Latin,  and  Greek,  and 
Hebrew  languages,  my  curiosity  led  me  to 


make  trial  of  this  Indian  language,  and  the  dae- 
mons did  seem  as  if  they  did  not  understand 
it." 

We  have  an  inkling  of  what  the  founder  of 
our  Quaker  commonwealth  thought  about  be- 
witched people  speaking  dead  languages,  in  his 
"  Apology  for  the  principles  and  practices  of 
the  people  called  Quakers."  There  was  a  cer- 
tain John  Wilson  of  Cheshire,  who,  according 
to  one  Tim.  Taylor,  was  bewitched,  and  by  aid 
of  the  demon  within,  enabled  to  speak  Hebrew, 
Greek  and  Latin.  Timothy  appears  to  have 
despised  the  Quakers,  "  for  idiots,  and  men  al- 
together ignorant  and  incult,"  and  to  have 
insinuated  that  those  of  them  who  made  some 
show  of  understanding  the  languages, .  were 
helped  by  diabolic  agency.  "  He  can  say," 
remarks  Penn,  "  that  Wilson  spoke  Hebrew, 
Greek  and  Latin  (though  unlearned)  by  rea- 
son of  a  diabolical  possession  :  but  if  the  devil 
has  such  power  over  those  tongues,  I  would 
gladly  know  how  Taylor  can  tell  when  they 
are  given  of  the  devil."  "  But  I  have  this  rea- 
son to  give,  why  we  are  not  under  this  posses- 
sion ;  for  neither  are  we  guilty  of  those  diaboli- 
cal instances  of  rage  and  fury,  as  he  expresseth, 
nor  is  he  able  to  deliver  us  (if  possest)  but 
rather  stands  in  need  of  exorcism  to  eject  that 
foul  spirit  of  slander,  which  pestilentially  reigns 
in  him."  The  reader  may  readily  infer  what 
kind  of  possession  Penn  believed  in. 

(To  be  continued.) 

Evils  of  England. 

From  "Observations  in  Europe,"  &c,  by  John  P. 
Durbin,  President  of  Dickinson  College. 

(Continued  from  page  43.) 
CHURCH    OF  ENGLAND. 

"  A  single  glance  at  the  constitution  of  the 
Established  Church  of  England  reveals  its  po- 
litical character.  The  sovereign  ofthe  nation, 
though  a  queen  is  the  supreme  head  of  the 
Church  on  earth.  The  throne  of  England 
would  not  be  an  earthly  throne  if  it  did  not  use 
the  body  of  which  it  is  the  head — by  virtue  of 
its  being  head  of  the  state — for  political  pur- 
poses. The  main  purpose  for  which  a  church 
can  be  used  in  such  a  relation  to  the  State  is 
that  of  strengthening  the  State  ;  and  for  this 
purpose  the  Church  of  England  is  indeed  a 
powerful  engine.  The  prelates  are  members 
of  the  national  legislature  by  virtue  of  their 
office ;  and  as  they  are  dependent  upon  the 
throne  for  promotion,  it  is  impossible  not  to 
see  their  liability  to  sacrifice  spiritual  interests 
to  political  expediency.  The  rule  of  their  con- 
duct must  be  the  wish  of  the  sovereign  ;  or, 
according  to  the  present  working  of  the  British 
Constitution,  the  wishes  of  the  ministry,  which 
is  far  worse,  for  the  ministers  are  only  the 
leaders  of  that  political  party  which  may  have 
the  ascendancy  for  the  time.  The  manifold 
evils  of  this  state  of  things  have  attracted,  of 
late  years,  much  attention,  not  merely  among 
the  English  people,  but  among  the  clergy  of 
the  Establishment  themselves. 

"  Says  the  Right  Hon.  and  Rev.  Baptist 
Noel,  '  As  long  as  the  right  of  patronage  is 
unrestricted,  the,  minister  of  the  crown  may 
nominate  any  adherent  to  a  bishopric — the  po- 
litical nominee  of  the  crown  may  appoint  to 


the  livings  in  his  gift  any  clergyman  who  may 
suit  his  fancy — the  lord-chancellor,  for  the 
time  being,  with  any  religious  opinions,  or  none, 
may  put  whom  he  will,  out  of  about  twelve 
thousand*  clergy,  in  to  eight  hundred  crown 
livings — college  livings  may  be  obtained  by 
classical  and  mathematical  learning — sporting 
and  gaming  patrons  may  appoint  to  the  livings 
in  their  gift  their  companions  in  the  chase  or 
at  the  card-table — and  unscrupulous  parents 
may  enrich  unprincipled  sons  with  their  fami- 
ly preferment.  With  this  system  of  patronage 
what  reason  have  we  to  hope  that  any  spiritual 
improvement  of  the  establishment,  which  may 
begin  in  one  generation,  shall  be  extended  unto 
the  next  1  At  the  very  foundation  of  the 
church  there  is  a  permanent  source  of  world- 
liness,  which  seems  to  secure  an  endless  suc- 
cession of  worldly  ministers." 

"  This  is  the  voice  of  one  of  the  first 
clergymen  in  the  Church  for  rank,  talent, 
and  piety. 

"Says  the  Rev.  Thomas  Spencer,  a.  m., 
perpetual  curate  of  Hinton,  formerly  fellow 
of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge  : 

"  '  The  bishops  are  generally  placed  in  their 
elevated  stations  by  the  patronage  of  the  no- 
bility and  the  government ;  and  when  so  placed 
they  look  to  their  patrons  for  farther  promo- 
tion. A  bishop,  if  he  pleases  the  government, 
is  removed  to  a  more  lucrative  bishopric  ;  so 
that  the  same  diocess  has  two  or  three  bishops 
within  a  single  year,  none  of  whom  seriously 
attend  to  its  welfare,  but  merely  wait  for  a 
higher  step,  to  obtain  which,  they  are  not  un- 
frequently  led  to  act  as  dishonourable  a  part 
in  the  House  of  Lords  as  a  mere  placeman  or 
pensioner  does  in  the  House  of  Commons.' 

"  The  same  political  influence  is  seen  in 
the  multiplication  of  sinecure  offices  in  the 
Church,  unknown  to  the  Scriptures  ;  such  as 
those  of  archdeacons,  sub-deacons,  deans,  pre- 
bends, canons,  minor  canons,  precentors,  vi- 
cars choral,  &c.  These  do  no  service  to  re- 
ligion, and  are  only  a  charge  upon  the  eccle- 
siastical revenue.  They  existed  under  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  hierarchy  as  provisions  for  fa- 
vourites, and  members  of  wealthy  families. 
At  the  Reformation  under  Henry  VIII.,  they 
were  simply  transferred  to  the  crown  and  the 
nobility,  to  be  used  for  the  same  purpose. 
To  these  are  to  be  added  the  parish  livings, 
all  available  for  the  same  ends.  So  that  there 
are  more  than  ten  thousand  places  in  the 
Church,  in  England  and  Wales,  each  to  be 
given  away  by  its  patron,  without  any  refer- 
ence whatever  to  the  wishes  or  welfare  of  the 
people  to  be  served.  I  take  the  following  table 
of  livings,  which  are  at  the  disposal  of  their 
respective  patrons,  from  the  Ecclesiastica,  or 
Church  Record,  for  1844  ; 

The  crown  has  952  livings  to  give 

away. 

Archbishop  and  Bishops  1,248 

Deans  and  Chapters  787 

Ecclesiastical  Dignitaries  1,851 

Universities,  Colleges,  and  Hos- 
pitals, 721 

Private  owners  (of  whom  2320 

belong  to  the  nobility)  5,096 

Municipal  Corporations  53 

Not  returned  279 


10,987 


THE  FRIEND. 
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"  To  these  are  to  be  added  fifteen  hundred 
livings  in  Ireland  to  be  disposed  of  in  the  same 
way,  making  the  total  number  of  benefices  in 
the  gift  of  the  government,  directly  or  indirectly 
through  the  nobility,  gentry,  dignitaries  of  the 
Church,  and  corporations,  above  eleven  thou- 
sand. The  whole  of  this  rich  and  powerful 
establishment  is  independent  of  the  action  of 
the  people,  and  is  regarded  and  used  by  the 
aristocracy  as  a  vast  domain  for  the  special 
benefit  of  their  younger  sons  and  favourites. 
To  but  a  very  small  extent  indeed  is  it  used  to 
reward  merit,  or  to  cure  the  souls  of  the  peo- 
ple. Among  the  five  thousand  private  pa- 
trons are  found  even  young  ladies,  widows, 
and  trustees  of  deceased  persons. 

"  This  system  of  patronage  necessarily  in- 
troduces to  the  rich  livings  many  incumbents 
who  have  neither  the  inclination  nor  the  abili- 
ty to  perform  the  duties  of  clergymen.  To  re- 
lieve them,  the  practice  has  obtained  of  em- 
ploying curates  to  do  their  work  at  salaries 
of  from  forty  to  one  hundred  pounds  per  an- 
num, while  they  reside  in  town,  and,  perhaps 
scarcely  enter  the  parish  once  a  year.  This 
practice  divides  the  clergy  into  the  resident 
and  non-resident ;  the  idle  and  dignified  clergy, 
and  the  working  and  neglected  clergy.  Were 
I  to  say  this  on  my  own  authority  or  that  of 
Dissenters,  the  reader  might  not  believe  me. 
I  quote,  then,  from  the  Ecclesiastica  men- 
tioned above. 

Nonresident  clergy,  ...  3736 
Resident  "         ...  6699 

"  These  numbers  do  not  include  the  5230 
curates  who  perform  half  the  real  work  of  the 
clergy  for  the  aggregate  sum  of  £424,695, 
while  the  incumbents  who  hold  the  livings,  and 
for  whom  they  perform  the  work,  receive  mil- 
lions sterling  for  services  which  they  do  not 
perform. 

"  But  another  result  of  this  system  of  pa- 
tronage and  curacy  is  still  more  injurious  to 
religion  and  the  interests  of  the  people.  The 
right  of  presentation  to  a  living  is  often  sold, 
and  the  sale  is  frequently  advertised  in  the 
public  papers.  The  case  stands  thus:  A  cer- 
tain parish  living  is  worth  £1000  a  year 
(about  $4,500),  and  the  patron  who  has  the 
right  of  giving  it  away  is  a  private  gentleman, 
or  even  a  young  lady.  The  incumbent  is  old, 
and  cannot  be  expected  to  live  long.  Another 
person  has  a  son  whom  he  designs  for  the 
Church,  but  he  has  not  interest  enough  at 
court,  or  with  the  nobility  or  dignitaries  of  the 
Church,  to  obtain  a  good  living  for  him.  He 
therefore  calculates  the  probable  time  the  aged 
minister  will  live,  and  buys  for  a  few  thousand 
pounds,  from  the  private  patron,  the  right  to 
make  the  next-  presentation  to  the  living  upon 
the  death  of  the  incumbent.  Of  course,  when 
this  event  occurs,  the  purchaser  presents  his 
own  son,  who  may  be  both  a  blockhead  and  a 
sinner.  Yet  he  becomes  the  rector ;  and  as 
he  does  not  wish  to  reside,  nor  to  do  the  work 
of  an  evangelist,  he  bargains  with  a  curate  to 
do  the  work  for  fifty  or  one  hundred  pounds  per 
annum,  and  retains  the  remaining  nine  hun- 
dred pounds,  thus  making  a  clear  speculation 
of  about  $4000  a  year.  Is  not  this  simony  in 
its  worst  form  ?* 


"  The  same  system  prevails  in  Ireland,  only 
to  a  greater  extent. 

"  The  revenues  of  the  church,  and  their  dis- 
tribution, are  attracting  much  attention,  yet  it 
is  remarkable  that  the  truth  cannot  be  ascer- 
tained with  respect  to  either  of  these  points. 
Some  estimates  make  the  revenue  about  four 
millions  sterling,  others  six,  others  eight,  and 
the  Westminster  Review  nine  millions  sterling, 
or  about  forty  millions  of  dollars.  Of  this 
sum,  two  millions  sterling  are  lay  tithes,  that 
is,  private  property,  having  become  such  by 
some  abuse  in  the  administration.  It  has  been 
computed  that  the  ecclesiastical  revenue  of  the 
United  Kingdom  is  greater  than  the  sum  re- 
quired to  maintain  the  whole  Christian  minis- 
try of  the  world  besides.  This  may  not  be 
exactly  true,  but  it  is  very  near  the  truth.  The 
expense  of  public  worship  in  France,  charged 
upon  the  treasury,  for  Catholics,  Protestants, 
and  Jews,  in  1842,  was  only  £1,480,000, 
which  supports  double  the  number  of  clergy 
that  some  five  millions  sterling  is  required  to 
support  in  England.  The  difference  is  still 
more  striking  between  the  United  States  and 
England. 

"  The  distribution  of  this  vast  ecclesiastical 
revenue  is  becoming  a  subject  of  eager  in- 
quiry in  England.  Three  classes  of  men  are 
in  the  receipt  of  it :  the  prelates  of  the  Church, 
who  do  some  service  ;  the  sinecure  and  non- 
residents, who  do  none  ;  and  the  resident  rec- 
tor and  the  curates  who  really  do  the  work. 
With  the  exception  of  the  curates,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  ascertain  what  is  the  salary  of  any 
churchman.  The  returns  to  Parliament  show 
the  net  proceeds  of  each  living ;  but  then  there 
are  tithes,  fees,  and  parsonage  houses  and 
grounds,  not  taken  into  the  account.  The 
amount  and  nature  of  the  ecclesiastical  reve- 
nue, and  the  appropriation  of  it,  are  so  mysti- 
fied by  those  who  are  interested  in  them,  that 
the  mass  of  the  people  cannot  clearly  compre- 
hend the  matter.  It  is  agreed  that  much  of  it 
is  appropriated  to  persons  who  render  no  ser- 
vice at  all,  or  such  service  as  is  of  no  worth  to 
the  people.  It  is  also  agreed  that  the  revenue 
is  most  unequally  distributed  ;  some  prelates 
receiving  as  much  as  £25,000  to  £30,000 
($140,000)  annually,  while  the  average  sala- 
ries of  the  resident  clergy  would  not  be  more 
than  £400,  and  the  average  of  the  curates 
quite  under  £100.  Many  of  these  excellent 
and  laborious  men  receive  not  more  than  £40 
to  £50  each  annually.  The  clergy  list  for 
1842  sets  down  the  salaries  of  the  principal 
bishops  : 

Archbishop  of  Canterbury       .£17,000  §75,000 
"  York  10,000  44,000 

Bishop  of  London  11,700  51,948 

"    «  Winchester  10,500  46,620* 


"  The  remaining  twenty-three  bishops  do 
not  receive  so  much  each  ;  but  graduate 
downward  to  his  lordship  of  Sodor  and  Man, 
who  receives  only  £2000,  and  is  denied  a  seat 
in  the  House  of  Lords. 


frs.=  $l8,800.  Each  French  cardinal  receives  30,000 
frs.=$5640.  Each  bishop  in  France  receives  15,000 
frs.=$2820.  The  scale  is  graduated  downward  as  the 
recipient  declines ;  and  all  is  paid  out  of  the  public 
treasury.  This  is  as  it  should  be,  if  the  church  is 
connected  with  the  State. 

(To  lie  coniinuert.) 


*  "  The  smaller  the  stipends  of  the  curates  the 


greater  is  the  income  of  these  wealthy  incumbents.  Is 
it  on  this  account  that  many  incumbents  and  patrons  in 
country  parishes,  refuse  to  allow  more  than  one  ser- 
mon to  be  preached  every  Sunday  ? 

"  Precisely  so.  They  say  that  any  increase  of  duty 
will  diminish  the  value  of  the  living  ;  and  the  price  a 
purchaser  will  <;ive  them,  will  depend,  in  part,  on  the 
easy  duty." — Rev.  T.  Spencer. 

Sometimes  the  life  interest  of  the  incumbent  clergy- 
man is  purchased  together  with  the  right  of  presenta- 
tion, and  then  the  purchaser  enters  immediately  into 
the  enjoyment  of  the  living. 

*  The  Archbishop  of  Paris,  has  a  salary  of  100,000 


Applattse  dangerous. — "  That  they  be  not 
high-minded,"  was  the  charge  which  Timothy 
was  to  give  to  those  who  abounded  in  riches. 
But  there  are  other  characters,  besides  the 
wealthy,  to  whom  it  is  applicable.  For  in- 
stance ; — it  is  a  lamentable  fact,  that  however 
desirable  popularity  may  be  in  some  respects, 
it  has  often  been  the  occasion  of  a  man's  ruin. 
Those  that  are  constantly  receiving  the  ap- 
plause of  their  fellow  creatures,  stand,  there- 
fore, in  need  of  the  above-mentioned  caution. 
— Extract. 

Causes  of  Failure  in  Business. — An  ex- 
cellent writer  in  Hunt's  Magazine  enumerates 
the  following  causes  of  failure  among  business 
men  : 

1.  The  leading  cause  is  an  ambition  to 
be  rich — by  grasping  too  much  it  defeats  itself. 

2.  Another  cause  is  aversion  to  labour. 

3.  The  third  cause  is  an  impatient  desire  to 
enjoy  the  luxuries  of  life  before  the  right  to 
them  has  been  acquired  in  any  way. 

4.  Another  cause  arises  from  the  want  of 
some  deeper  principle  for  distinguishing  be- 
tween right  and  wrong,  than  a  reference  mere- 
ly to  what  is  established  as  honourable  in  the 
society  in  which  one  happens  to  live. 

The  Seven  Years  War. — The  seven  years 
war  raged  from  1756  to  1762,  and  nearly  all 
the  European  powers  were  engaged  in  it.  It 
originated  in  a  dispute  between  England  and 
France,  relating  to  the  Canadas.  The  French 
encroached  on  a  tract  of  country  claimed  by 
the  English,  in  the  wilderness,  uncultivated 
and  uninhabited,  except  by  savages  ;  and  this 
war  has  often  been  called  a  strife  about  so 
many  acres  of  snow.  The  miseries  which  it 
occasioned  in  the  interior  of  Europe  have  never 
been  equalled  ;  and  at  length  the  Grand  Seig- 
nior advises  the  European  Ministers  nt  his 
Court  to  hold  a  conference,  and  after  stating  to 
them  the  great  abhorrence  he  felt  at  the  bloody 
war  then  raiTing  between  so  many  Christian 
nations,  offered  his  mediation  for  effecting  a 
general  peace..  The  offer  of  the  Mahomrriedan 
peacemaker  was  not  accepted,  but  rejected  with 
pride  and  scorn  ;  and  hostilities  were  continued 
until  poverty  brought  peace.  This  war  is  re- 
presented by  historians  as  one  of  the  most 
successful  that  England  was  ever  eu^no-rd  in. 

o  or* 

One  hundred  ships  of  war  were  taken  from  the 
enemy  or  destroyed,  and  nearly  $60,000,000 
in  prize  money  ;  but  these  glorious  successes 
cost  the  nation  250,000  human  beings,  and 
$600,000,000  !  The  slaughter  of  the  oppo- 
nents and  allies  of  Great  Britain  in  this  dread- 
ful contest  was  little  less  than  800.000. 
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For  "  The  Friend." 
THE  SOCIETY  OF  FRIENDS 

IN 

PENNSYLVANIA  AND  NEW  JERSEY. 

From  1764  to  1782. 

(Continued  from  page  47.) 

The  Yearly  Meeting  held  in  Philadelphia  in 
the  Ninth  month,  1765,  was  very  large,  John 
Hunt,  John  Griffith,  and  William  Rickett  from 
Great  Britain,  and  William  Mott  from  New 
York,  all  ministers  of  the  gospel,  were  in 
attendance.  The  meeting  on  the  whole  was 
satisfactory,  and  the  concern  for  the  springing 
up  of  a  greater  zeal  in  support  of  primitive 
principles,  and  primitive  practices,  was  increas- 
ingly manifested. 

On  the  subject  of  slavery,  the  following  min- 
ute was  made  :  "  We  find  our  testimony  against 
importing,  buying,  selling  and  keeping  slaves, 
prevails  in  many  places.  It  is  our  earnest  de- 
sire, that  Friends  in  their  several  stations,  may 
individually  labour  in  Christian  love  and  ten- 
derness, for  the  further  promotion  of  this  right- 
eous work ;  with  a  due  regard  and  attention  to 
the  frequent  pressing  advices  given  forth  from 
this  meeting  on  the  subject ;  that  all  may 
acquit  themselves  with  justice  and  equity,  to- 
wards a  people,  who,  by  an  unwarrantable 
custom,  are  unjustly  deprived  of  the  common 
privileges  of  mankind." 

The  epistle  from  the  London  Yearly  Meeting, 
held  in  the  previous  Sixth  month,  addressed  to 
the  "  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends  for  Pennsyl- 
vania and  New  Jersey,"  contains  the  following- 
pertinent  remarks  :  "  The  ample  enjoyment  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty  hath  long  been  vouch- 
safed to  you  ;  [a]  variety  of  favours  [have 
heen]  plentifully  extended  from  a  bountiful 
hand,  who  requires  as  an  universal  duty,  the 
returns  of  worship,  gratitude  and  obedience." 

"  Through  the  craft  of  the  enemy  of  all 
righteousness,  the  blessings  of  Divine  Goodness 
have  been  too  frequently  perverted,  and  the 
minds  of  many  taking  flight  as  on  the  Sabbath, 
have  become  insensible  of  the  obligations  con- 
ferred upon  them,  to  walk  with  great  humility 
and  singleness  of  heart  before  him,  who  hath 
given  them  all  things  richly  to  enjoy.  Most 
necessary,  therefore,  hath  it  often  been,  that 
the  voice  of  instruction  should  vary  according 
to  the  state  of  those  to  be  instructed  ;  [that] 
where  any  have  neglected  to  meet  the  Lord, 
and  sanctify  him  in  the  way  of  his  mercies, 
thai  they  should  meet  him  in  the  way  of  his 
judgments,  and  learn  from  this  instruction,  a 
duty,  which  perverted  prosperity  leads  too  many 
to  forget.  Therefore,  beloved  Friends,  count 
it  not  strange  that  a  cloudy  and  dark  day,  be 
in  measure  come  upon  you,  a  day  of  distress 
and  humiliation.  O  let  it  he  a  day  of  search- 
ing of  heart  through  all  ranks,  and  most  care- 
ful inquiry  after  the  discharge  of  your  duties. 
Let  the  foremost  of  the  people  inquire  whether 
in  the  clay  of  feasting  and  ease,  they  have  en- 
deavoured the  restoration  of  the  scattered,  and 
ofleied  the  sacrifice  of  painful  labour  for  the 
sanctification  of  the  people,  like  holy  Job  for 
his  sons  and  daughters,  or  [whether  they  have] 
rather  partaken  with  them  in  (hose  things  which 
tend  to  bondnge.    May  every  mind  be  hum- 


bled into  the  necessary  search  and  close  scru- 
tiny, on  whose  side  they  have  been  [acting], 
and  remain  to  act ;  and  happy  will  it  be  with 
all  who  feel  the  testimony  of  peace,  in  the  an- 
swer of'  well  done,  good,  and  faithful  servant.' 

"  Dearly  beloved  Friends ; — Let  the  trial  of 
your  faith  be  productive  of  most  precious 
fruits  ;  an  increase  in  love  to  God,  and  stabi- 
lity in  holy  watchfulness  over  your  own  spirits, 
that  you  may  be  preserved,  and  having  on  the 
whole  armour  of  light,  may  be  enabled  to  stand 
firm  for  the  unchangeable  testimony  of  Truth 
in  its  various  branches,  and  to  exercise  com- 
passion towards  those  who  have  missed  their 
way,  and  in  whom  appears  a  degree  of  tender- 
ness ;  ever  bearing  in  awful  remembrance  the 
unmerited  mercy  of  our  Heavenly  Father,  who 
cast  us  not  off  in  the  day  of  our  revolt  as  indi- 
viduals, but  followed  us  by  the  '  reproof  of 
instruction,'  and  watched  over  us  in  unutterable 
condescension." 

To  prepare  a  reply  to  this  epistle,  William 
Home,  John  Woolman,  and  Joseph  White  were 
appointed.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  ori- 
ginal draft  of  the  answer  is  in  the  handwriting 
of  John  Woolman. 

"  As  in  this  life  we  are  attended  with  many 
dangers,  and  feel  in  our  own  experience  that 
we  are  no  longer  safe  than  while  we  dwell  un- 
der the  influence  of  that  Divine  power  which 
subjects  our  own  wills, — a  desire  hath  at  this 
time  prevailed  that  we  may  be  so  loosened  from 
the  things  of  this  world,  as  to  attend  to  and 
abide  under  it,  with  singleness  of  heart. 

"  When  the  mind  is  too  much  outward,  mea- 
suring ourselves  by  ourselves,  and  comparing 
Ourselves  among  ourselves,  it  becomes  one 
means  whereby  the  enemy  now  works  as  he 
did  formerly  to  draw  off  from  the  leadings  of 
that  Holy  Spirit,  which  the  pure  in  heart  find 
to  be  the  light  of  life  in  them.  We  feel  an  en- 
gagement in  true  gospel  love,  that  we  as  one 
people,  though  situated  in  different  lands,  may, 
in  deep  humiliation  have  our  eyes  singly  to  the 
Lord,  who,  in  infinite  mercy  is  opening  his 
treasures  to  the  lowly  and  contrite,  and  turning 
his  hands  upon  his  little  ones. 

"  Great  is  that  work  which  the  Almighty  is 
carrying  on  in  the  earth, conspicuous  by  his  mer- 
cies and  his  judgments.  O  !  that  we  who  have 
been  witnesses  thereof,  may  have  on  the  whole 
armour  of  light,  and  be  so  enabled  to  stand 
against  the  various  wiles  of  the  enemy,  as  to 
walk  in  integrity  and  simplicity,  as  faithful  fol- 
lowers of  Christ,  exampling  our  children  and 
neighbours  in  the  way  of  purity.  By  attend- 
ing thereto  [the  Light],  in  resignation,  stillness 
and  awful  fear,  the  various  artful  disguises  and 
transformations  of  Satan  are  clearly  discover- 
ed, the  knowledge  of  our  duty  is  manifested, 
and  as  there  is  a  steady  walking  therein,  re- 
newed wisdom  and  strength  is  afforded  to 
choose  and  follow  that  which  is  good,  and  to 
shun  that  which  is  evil.  As  the  Light  is  but 
one  in  its  own  nature,  though  different  in  the 
degrees  of  operation,  so  the  children  of  the 
Light,  in  faithful  obedience  are  prepared  for 
their  various  services  in  the  church.  Hence 
beauty  and  order,  strength  and  enlargement, 
grow  together,  and  due  subordination  is  pre- 
served without  any  lording  it  over  the  flock; — 
but  [there  is  a]  bearing  with  the  weak,  and  a 


seeking  to  restore  that  which  is  gone  out  of  the 
way. 

"  Great  has  been  the  bountiful  regard,  the 
nursing  care,  the  watchful  providence,  and 
merciful  long-suffering  of  our  Heavenly  Father 
to  us  as  a  people.  Notwithstanding  all  the 
subtle  workings  of  Satan,  he  has  not  been  able 
to  dissolve  the  band  of  true  brotherly  love  and 
concord,  which  hath  at  this  time  renewedly 
united  the  faithful.  It  is  the  Lord's  work,  and 
marvellous  in  our  eyes.  As  we  abide  in  pa- 
tience, in  the  suffering  seed,  we  shall  be  made 
more  than  conquerors  through  faith  in  him 
who  loved  us ;  but  if  we  decline  and  depart 
from  it,  blindness,  insensibility,  and  death  will 
ensue. 

"  May  we,  therefore,  dear  brethren,  wait  for 
the  arisings  of  the  true  Seed,  and  dwell  in  the 
Light,  that  therein  we  may,  according  to  our 
measures,  have  a  quickened  sense,  and  be  at 
inward  fellowship  one  with  another,  and  so 
know  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  to  cleanse  us 
from  all  sin. 

"  Several  weighty  affairs  relating  to  our 
Christian  testimony  have  been  under  the  con- 
sideration of  this  meeting,  under  which  exer- 
cise the  minds  of  many  have  been  turned  to 
feel  after  Divine  help,  and  a  good  degree  of 
brotherly  love  hath  been  manifest  among  us. 

"The  desires  and  prayers  of  many  are  fer- 
vently and  frequently  raised,  that  the  instruc- 
tion conveyed  by  the  present  various  affecting 
dispensations,  may  be  regarded  and  improved 
in  such  manner,  that  deep  and  careful  inquiry 
may  be  made  into  the  cause  of  their  being  per- 
mitted ;  [that]  our  minds  [may  be]  turned  from 
temporal  things,  and  engaged  in  diligent  united 
labour  to  discharge  the  duties  of  our  various 
stations  with  reverence  and  godly  fear." 

The  epistle  from  Rhode  Island  Yearly  Meet- 
ing, mentions  kindly  the  hints  contained  in  the 
Philadelphia  epistle  of  the  last  year,  respecting 
settling  on  lands  not  legally  or  justly  purchased 
of  the  Indians,  and  says  their  members  "  were 
advised  not  to  meddle  with  any  such  lands." 
It  adds,  "  Notice  has  been  taken  respecting 
buying  and  selling  slaves ;  but  as  this  work 
requires  time  and  pains,  we  hope  it  may  be 
carried  on  in  the  spirit  of  meekness  and  wis- 
dom to  the  perfection  thereof."  Mordecai 
Yarnall,  George  Churchman,  and  David  Coop- 
er, were  appointed  by  Philadelphia  Yearly 
Meeting  to  prepare  a  reply. 

"  May  an  awful  sense  of  the  many  mercies 
and  favours  both  spiritual  and  temporal,  still 
left  us,  sink  deep  in  our  minds,  and  produce 
fruits  of  purity,  meekness,  self-denial  and  true 
godliness,  that  we  may  have  ground  to  hope 
they  may  still  be  continued,  and  we  may  not 
be  cast  oft' nor  forsaken  as  the  vineyard  o.'old, 
which  after  a  multitude  of  blessings  bestowed, 
when  fruits  were  looked  for,  brought  forth  wild 
grapes. 

"  And  dear  Friends,  as  many  of  these  pro- 
vinces seem  filled  with  rumours,  noises  and  con- 
fusions from  without,  on  account  of  human 
policy  and  affairs  of  government,  which  shows 
the  fluctuating  and  unstable  situation  of  minds 
principally  intent  on  the  concerns  of  this  world, 
may  we  be  watchful  to  keep  out  of  those  things, 
and  demonstrate  by  a  conduct  consistent  with 
the  principle  we  profess,  that  we  are  led  and 
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guided  by  the  pure  and  peaceable  Spirit  of  Je- 
sus. While  others  are  disturbed  and  agitated 
like  the  troubled  sea,  casting  up  mire  and  dirt, 
let  us  feel  after,  and  labour  for,  that  quiet  and 
peaceable  habitation  promised  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Mount  Zion,  of  sitting  under  their  own  vines 
where  none  should  make  them  afraid. 

"  It  afforded  us  satisfaction  to  hear  the  bro- 
therly hints  we  gave  you  last  year,  were  well 
received,  if  they  may  tend  to  stirring  up  and 
encouraging  the  negligent  and  lukewarm  among 
you  to  an  increasing  concern  for  the  welfare 
and  prosperity  of  the  church,  and  living  more 
fully  up  to  that  great  precept  of  our  Lord,  the 
doing  unto  all  men  as  ye  would  they  should  do 
unto  you,  it  will  be  matter  of  comfort  to  us." 

The  epistles  received  from  Long  Island, 
Maryland,  Virginia,  and  North  Carolina  Year- 
ly Meetings,  all  mention  with  approbation  the 
concern  of  Friends  in  Philadelphia  Yearly 
Meeting,  against  settling  on  land  for  which  the 
Indians  had  received  no  compensation.  That 
from  Long  Island  also  alludes  to  the  hints 
thrown  out  against  slavery.  The  reply  to  that 
from  Long  Island  was  prepared  by  John 
Sleeper  and  John  Williams.  Some  extracts 
from  it  seem  worthy  of  preservation. 

"  The  fervent  desires  we  feel  for  the  pros- 
perity of  truth  and  righteousness  on  the  earth, 
engages  our  minds  in  near  sympathy,  with 
breathings  to  the  God  and  Father  of  all  our 
mercies,  for  the  preservation  of  his  church  and 
people.  May  all  wait  to  be  endued  with  pre- 
servation, whereby  an  ability  to  perform  ac- 
ceptable worship  will  be  witnessed, — meekness 
and  love  to  each  other  will  prevail, — self  will 
be  abased,  and  the  name  of  the  Lord  exalted. 

"  It  is  a  time  of  deep  trial  to  many  whose 
faces  are  turned  towards  Zion,  and  the  adver- 
sary of  man's  happiness  works  in  a  hidden 
manner  to  deceive,  if  possible.  Unless  we  are 
watchful,  the  feet  even  of  those  who  have  been 
highly  favoured,  may  be  turned  aside,  wrong 
customs  may  be  indulged,  and  fruits  may  be 
brought  forth  tending  to  scatter  the  flock.  May 
we  all  be  careful  to  guard  against  a  worldly 
spirit !  Worthy  of  observation  are  the  words 
of  the  apostle,  '  Here  we  have  no  continuing 
city.'  Seek  one  to  come,  whose  builder  and 
maker  is  God.  Let  every  one  mind  their  own 
gifts  and  duties;  be  as  ready  and  willing  to 
receive  as  to  give  advice ;  be  swill  to  hear, 
slow  to  speak ;  making  no  provision  for  the 
flesh  to  fulfill  the  lusts  thereof,  but  be  filled 
with  the  Spirit.  Thus  shall  we  grow  in  grace, 
and  saving  knowledge, — not  being  weary  in 
well-doing,  for  in  due  season  we  shall  reap  if 
we  faint  not." 

Isaac  Child  prepared  an  epistle  to  Maryland, 
assisted  by  Israel  Pemberton.  This  epistle 
after  stating  that  the  testimony  against  the  sla- 
very of  the  negroes  was  spreading,  adds: 

"  May  the  Lord  and  Father  of  all,  whose 
love  is  universal,  so  powerfully  operate  on  the 
minds  of  men,  as  to  [cause  them]  to  join  us  in 
a  more  deep  and  united  labour  for  the  freedom 
of  that  afflicted  people,  and  thereby  open  a  door 
for  their  more  easy  receiving  Christian  prin- 
ciples. 

"  When  the  day  of  gospel  liberty  began  to 
dawn,  and  the  Breaker  of  every  unrighteous 
and  oppressive  yoke  manifested  his  power,  how 


was  the  glory  and  splendour  of  this  world,  with 
all  its  riches,  stained  in  the  eyes  of  his  people, 
and  freely  parted  with  by  them  for  the  testi- 
mony's sake.  By  this  they  clearly  demon- 
strated their  love  to  God,  and  hope  of  an  ever- 
lasting inheritance  with  him.  Well  assured 
we  are  that  all  who  lay  aside  self-love,  and 
temporal  considerations,  preferring  the  hope  of 
everlasting  peace,  to  the  transitory  enjoyments 
of  this  life,  will  embrace  the  same  testimonies 
they  did,  and  demonstrate  it  by  their  care  to 
maintain  them  inviolate. 

"  Your  proposal  of  sending  Friends  annually 
to  attend  our  meeting,  with  a  more  full  account 
of  your  state  than  we  have  heretofore  had, 
hath  now  again  been  solidly  considered  and 
approved  of  by  us.  As  brelhren  of  the  same 
family,  we  desire  to  remain  willing  to  give  any 
advice  and  assistance  we  may  be  enabled  to, 
on  any  matter  of  weight  which  you  may  from 
time  to  time  lay  before  us." 

The  epistle  to  Virginia,  gently  touches  on 
slavery  ;  that  to  North  Carolina,  written  by 
James  Thornton,  has  the  following  passage. 

"  There  appears  some  comfortable  prospect 
of  a  growing  concern  in  divers  places  for  main- 
taining our  discipline  in  its  various  branches. 
This  concern  we  earnestly  desire  may  increase 
both  amongst  us  and  you.  May  all  who  are 
active  therein,  continually  labour  to  be  more 
and  more  acquainted  with  the  spring  and 
source  from  whence  right  ability  flows,  always 
remembering  that  former  experience,  though 
never  so  great,  cannot  qualify  us  for  that 
weighty  service.  The  work  is  the  Lord's  and 
must  be  performed  by  the  immediate  assistance 
of  his  Holy  Spirit,  which  will  not  be  withheld 
from  such  as  are  of  clean  hands  and  humble 
hearts,  who  depend  not  on  their  own  strength, 
but  wholly  on  him,  whom  they  know  to  be  a 
present  help  in  times  of  need." 

The  following  is  the  conclusion  of  the  min- 
utes sent  down  by  the  Yearly  Meeting  for  its 
subordinate  branches. 

"  Dear  Friends  and  brethren  :— 

"  It  is  with  great  satisfaction  and  comfort  of 
mind  we  can  inform  you,  that  through  the  con- 
descension of  Divine  kindness,  a  spirit  of  con- 
cord and  harmony  hath  evidently  prevailed 
among  us  at  this  time,  and  our  consultations 
and  results  on  the  several  important  matters 
which  have  come  before  this  meeting,  have 
been  conducted  in  brotherly  love,  with  a  sin- 
cere view  and  fervent  desire  that  true  unity 
and  gospel  fellowship  may  continue,  and  fully 
extend  throughout  the  churches,  and  that  every 
member  may  be  earnestly  engaged  to  preserve 
this  tie  and  ornament  of  our  Christian  Society 
entire  and  undefaced. 

"  In  a  sense  of  it  we  salute  you,  and  with 
much  affection  and  tenderness  earnestly  recom- 
mend to  each  Quarterly  and  Monthly  Meeting, 
and  to  every  individual  member  who  has  the 
least  desire  to  be  useful  in  the  church,  that  in 
all  their  deliberations  and  conclusions,  whether 
public  or  private,  they  may  retain  a  single  eye 
to  the  honour  of  God,  and  the  prosperity  of  our 
Sion,  gathering  inward  to  the  Divine  principle, 
to  know  from  what  spring  and  motive  they  act. 
As  this  is  experienced,  partiality  and  every 
wrong  bias,  will  be  avoided,  and  a  living  con- 
cern will  subsist  for  the  welfare  of  the  whole 


body,  that  unity  and  concord  may  be  maintain- 
ed through  every  part  upon  the  right  founda- 
tion." 

John  Griffith  in  his  journal  thus  writes  of 
this  Yearly  Meeting,  after  stating  that  it  was 
very  large.  "  It  was  in  a  good  degree  favour- 
ed with  Divine  wisdom  and  strength,  wherein 
Friends  were  enabled  to  consider  and  conclude 
some  weighty  affairs  with  unanimity  and  bro- 
therly love.  The  Lord  was  graciously  with 
me,  affording  wisdom  and  strength  to  be  ser- 
viceable both  in  ministry  and  discipline,  where- 
in I  had  sweet  peace  and  comfort." 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  "The  Friend." 

Increase  of  Profanity. 

It  is  said  that  our  Indians  have  no  words  in 
their  tongue  to  answer  the  purpose  of  cursing 
or  swearing;  and  when  from  intercourse  with 
Christians,  they  acquire  the  habit,  they  are 
obliged  to  borrow  their  language  also.  Chris- 
tians often  hold  their  uncivilized  brethren  in 
very  low  estimation,  seeming  to  doubt  whether 
salvation  is  accessible  to  them  without  the  his- 
torical knowledge  of  Christ,  and  of  the  doctrines 
of  the  gospel.  But  if  they  made  a  right  use  of 
their  own  privileges,  Indians  would  entertain  a 
far  better  opinion  of  them  and  their  religion, 
than  it  is  presumable  they  now  do  ;  they  would 
at  least  be  spared  some  of  the  evils,  which  the 
example  of  corrupt  Christians,  has  introduced 
among  them.  Would  it  not  be  well  for  Chris- 
tians who  adopt  such  unfavourable  conclusions 
respecting  those  Gentiles,  to  test  some  of  their 
own  practices  by  the  lives  of  virtuous  Indians, 
and  to  inquire  whether  by  falling  so  far  behind 
them  in  morality,  they  are  not  thereby  bring- 
ing the  gospel  of  Christ  into  disrepute,  and 
furnishing  skeptics  with  arguments  against  it? 

The  use  of  profane  language,  particularly  in 
towns,  is  greatly  on  the  increase.  We  hear 
quite  small  children  cursing  and  swearing  along 
the  streets,  and  taking  the  sacred  Name  in  their 
mouths,  in  a  manner  very  shocking  to  the  feel- 
ings of  those  who  never  allow  themselves  to 
use  profanity  on  any  occasion  whatever. 
Children,  any  more  than  Indians,  would  not  be 
likely  to  utter  imprecations,  were  they  not 
taught  it.  From  their  parents,  or  others  who 
curse  and  swear  in  anger,  or  in  jesting,  the 
sound  and  habit  are  caught  by  the  child,  and 
he  has  his  execrations  to  cast  upon  his  play- 
mates when  he  wishes  to  intimidate  them. 
This  vice  will  not  long  exist  alone  in  young 
people.  Where  they  curse  and  swear,  they 
will  soon  grow  daring  in  other  crimes.  They 
will  quarrel  and  fight,  lie  and  steal;  and  as  the 
natural  tenderness  of  the  child  is  lost,  a  har- 
dened, resolute  and  desperate  disposition  takes 
its  place,  which  quenches  the  convictions  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  and  they  become  reckless  of  all 
consequences,  of  the  violation  of  the  decencies 
of  life,  the  disapprobation  of  religious  persons, 
and  finally  of  the  law  of  the  land,  and  they 
fearlessly  plunge  into  dissipation,  and  all  the 
secret  abominations  of  the  wicked  and  most 
profligate.  We  can  hardly  pass  a  company  of 
boys  from  14  to  20  years  old,  who  assemble 
about  theatres,  fire-engine  and  hose-houses,  or 
at  the  corners  of  the  streets,  or  other  lurking 
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places,  without  being  offended  by  their  profa- 
nity. We  are  immediately  struck  with  the 
apprehension  that  they  are  growing  up  to  be 
rioters,  disturbers  of  the  peace,  and  possibly 
tenants  of  our  prisons  or  poor-houses. 

The  population  of  this  country  is  rapidly  in- 
creasing, and  if  crime  keeps  pace  with  it,  the 
effects  must  be  most  disastrous  to  the  happiness 
of  the  people.  Robberies  and  murders  form 
the  chief  spice  of  the  thousands  of  newspapers 
circulated  at  little  cost  through  the  land.  Mul- 
titudes read  them  now  they  are  purchased  for 
a  cent,  who  perhaps  never  before  read  any. 
This  to  a  certain  extent  would  be  to  their  bene- 
fit, were  the  papers  stored  with  valuablo  and 
chaste  matter.  But  there  is  strong  reason  to 
conclude  that  the  portraitures  of  crime  which 
they  contain,  gradually  blunt  the  sensibility, 
which  once  startled  and  shuddered  at  the  dread- 
ful deeds,  until  finally  they  are  read  with  little 
feeling.  Let  any  one  observe  the  effect  on  his 
own  mind.  If  daily  he  has  detailed  before  him 
the  circumstances  of  men  butchering  theirvvives, 
their  children,  their  parents,  or  others,  and  then 
terminating  their  own  wretched  existence,  he 
will  find  that  the  more  he  is  familiarized  with 
such  images,  the  less  startling  effect  they  have 
upon  him  ;  especially  if  he  does  not  mourn  over 
the  great  depravity  of  mankind,  and  watch  that 
he  may  escape  its  contaminating  influence. 
Reading  the  exploits  of  robbers  may  excite  a 
propensity  to  theft,  in  those  who  have  little  re- 
straint from  moral  education,  as  well  as  the 
frequent  hearing  of  bad  language,  may  induce 
young  persons  to  follow  the  example. 

About  forty  years  ago  a  strong  effort  was 
made  by  some  pious  people  to  check  the  pro- 
fanity which  abounded,  and  which  found  a 
place  among  persons,  who  otherwise  were 
accounted  of  a  respectable  class.  Printed  pa- 
pers and  cards  were  put  forth  against  the  evil, 
and  handed  as  occasion  called  for  it,  to  those 
who  often  seetned  insensible  of  their  own  hab- 
its. This  had  a  good  effect,  and  appeared  to 
arrest  the  practice  among  that  description  to  a 
considerable  extent.  All  Christians  are  bound 
to  reprove  sin  in  a  proper  manner,  and  as  it 
may  be  in  the  discharge  of  their  religious  duty, 
to  endeavour  to  lessen  crime,  and  reclaim  those 
who  are  overtaken  with  it.  Would  not  short 
tracts,  little  books,  or  even  a  card,  showing  the 
bad  results  and  the  sin  of  swearing  and  profan- 
ing the  Holy  Name,  put  into  the  hands  of 
children,  young  and  old  people,  particularly  at 
the  moment  of  committing  the  act,  be  one  use- 
ful mode  of  arresting  the  vice? 

The  Apostle  James  attributes  much  sin  to  the 
wrong  use  of  the  tongue,  and  a  high  degree  of 
attainment  to  the  man  who  has  it  under  gov- 
ernment. "  If  any  man  offend  not  in  word, 
the  same  is  a  perfect  man,  and  able  also  to 
bridle  the  whole  body.  Behold  we  put  bits  in 
the  horses'  mouths,  that  they  may  obey  us, 
and  we  turn  about  the  whole  body.  Behold 
also  the  ships,  which  though  they  be  so  great, 
and  are  driven  of  fierce  winds,  yet  are  they 
turned  about  with  a  very  small  helm,  whither- 
soever the  governor  listeth.  Even  so  the 
tongue  is  a  little  member,  and  boasteth  great 
things.  Behold  how  great  a  matter  a  little  fire 
kindleth.  And  the  tongue  is  a  fire,  and  a  world 
of  iniquity  ;  so  is  the  tongue  among  our  mem- 


bers, that  it  defileth  the  whole  body,  and  set- 
teth  on  fire  the  course  of  nature ;  and  it  is  set 
on  fire  of  hell.  For  every  kind  of  beasts,  and 
of  birds,  and  of  serpents,  and  of  things  in  the 
sea,  is  tamed,  and  hath  been  tamed  of  mankind  ; 
but  the  tongue  can  no  man  tame,  [that  is  by 
his  own  strength]  ;  it  is  an  unruly  evil  full  of 
deadly  poison.  Therewith  bless  we  God  even 
the  Father,  and  therewith  curse  we  men,  which 
are  made  after  the  similitude  of  God.  Out  of 
the  same  mouth,  proceedeth  blessing  and  curs- 
ing [that  is  from  false  Christians].  My  bre- 
thren these  things  ought  not  to  be."  "  Who 
is  a  wise  man  and  endued  with  knowledge 
among  you?  Let  him  show  out  of  a  good 
conversation  his  works,  with  meekness  of 
wisdom." 

There  seems  very  little  hope  for  the  refor- 
mation of  our  street  population  until  the  parents 
can  be  improved  and  brought  themselves  under 
the  convictions  and  restraints  of  religion. 
Were  they  sensible  of  their  obligations  to  their 
Almighty  Creator,  so  as  to  fulfill  their  own  du- 
ties, they  would  feel  bound  to  teach  the  chil- 
dren their  moral  duties  also,  to  restrain  them 
from  evil  company,  living  so  great  a  portion  of 
time  in  the  streets  as  many  do,  running  about 
wherever  they  please,  which  is  one  great 
cause  of  the  increasing  wickedness  in  town 
and  country.  Every  religious  society  ought 
to  encourage  home  education — frequent  read- 
ing the  Bible  in  families,  and  by  the  young 
people  ;  also  the  lives  of  pious  men  and  women, 
as  well  as  historical  and  scientific  works.  They 
should  also  look  into  the  condition  of  their 
members,  and  exhort  them  not  only  to  attend 
their  meetings  for  divine  worship  themselves, 
but  to  bring  the  children  also.  The  habit  of 
restraint  and  self-command,  and  the  feelings  of 
solemnity  and  seriousness,  often  induced  in  re- 
ligious assemblings  together,  would  go  to  coun- 
teract their  frivolity,  and  bring  them  to  see 
that  stability  and  uprightness  of  character 
would  be  promoted  by  home  society,  and  lay  a 
foundation  for  future  usefulness  in  life.  If  all 
cannot  be  brought  off  from  evil  courses  at  once, 
it  is  no  reason  we  should  not  do  what  we  can ; 
all  who  are  withdrawn  from  the  ranks  of  the 
potent  enemy,  form  an  army  against  vice  and 
immorality,  and  will  exert  a  reclaiming  influ- 
ence over  others. 

Were  professing  Christians  more  generally 
devoted  to  their  own  salvation,  they  would  feel 
for  the  poor  and  the  destitute,  and  a  hearty 
desire,  which  at  times  would  amount  to  prayer, 
would  prevail,  that  their  fellowmen  of  all  de- 
scriptions, might  come  to  Christ  and  be  saved 
with  an  everlasting  salvation  ;  and  their  sober 
and  circumspect  example  would  enforce  their 
sacred  profession,  and  have  a  good  effect  upon 
others. 

L.  N. 

Giles  Barnardiston. 

From  Piety  Promoted,  Part  1st. 

Giles  Barnardiston  of  Clare,  in  the  county 
of  Suffolk,  came  of  a  family  of  great  account 
in  the  world  ;  and  had  his  education  according- 
ly at  the  University,  and  natural  parts  answer- 
able thereunto ;  but  when  he  received  Truth, 
he  saw  not  only  the  emptiness  of  those  things, 


but  of  their  way  of  worship  also  ;  and  like 
Moses,  chose  rather  to  join  with  the  poor  suffer- 
ing people  of  God,  than  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of 
sin  for  a  season.  And  after  he  was  converted, 
it  pleased  God  to  commit  a  dispensation  of  the 
gospel  unto  him,  and  laid  a  necessity  upon 
him  to  preach  the  same,  which  he  did  faithful- 
ly unto  the  day  of  his  death,  not  regarding  the 
tenderness  of  his  body  so  much  as  to  fulfil  the 
will  of  God.  When  he  was  about  to  enter 
upon  an  hard  journey,  or  otherwise  exercised, 
he  would  say,  "This  is  but  for  a  short  time, 
and  we  shall  have  done  in  this  world  ;  and  I 
desire  that  I  may  be  faithful  to  the  end,  that  I 
may  enjoy  that  of  the  hand  of  the  Lord  that  I 
received  the  truth  for.  If  it  had  not  been  to 
obtain  peace  of  conscience  whilst  I  am  in  the 
world,  and  hopes  of  everlasting  rest  with  God  in 
the  world  to  come,  1  should  never  have  left  the 
glory  and  pleasures  of  this  world,  which  I  had 
and  might  have  had  a  share  of  with  them  that 
are  in  it ;  neither  would  I  now  have  my  house 
and  home  where  I  have  a  loving  wife,  with  all 
that  a  man  fearing  God  needs  to  desire  ;  if  it  was 
nottoobey  the  Lord  and  to  make  known  his  truth 
unto  others,  that  so  they  may  come  to  be  saved. 
For  this  cause  do  I  forsake  father  and  mother, 
wife  and  estate  ;  and  whosoever  thinks  other- 
wise of  me,  with  the  rest  of  my  faithful  breth- 
ren, whom  God  hath  called  into  his  work  to 
declare  his  name  and  truth  among  the  sons  of 
men,  they  are  all  mistaken  of  us,  and  I  would 
they  knew  us  better." — And  so  he  continued 
faithful  in  the  Lord's  work  to  the  end,  and  he 
was  blessed  in  his  labour,  for  he  turned  many 
to  righteousness — It  pleased  the  Lord  to  visit 
him  with  sickness  in  his  return  from  London 
to  Chelmsford.  His  sickness  was  short,  in 
which  time  he  gave  testimony  to  the  goodness 
of  God,  and  said  That  the  Lord  was  his  portion, 
and  that  he  was  freely  given  up  to  die,  which 
was  gain  to  him.  And  on  the  llth  of  Eleventh 
month,  1680,  he  departed  in  peace. 

For  "The  Friend." 

J.  Whitehead's  Testimony. 

(Continued  from  page  48.) 

From  the  preceding  section,  it  appears  that 
the  primitive  Friends  found  many  professors 
believing  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  but  they  had 
not  come  to  Christ  in  his  spiritual  appearance 
in  the  soul.  They  were  settled  in  outward  ob- 
servations, while  the  heart  was  unmortified  and 
unchanged,  and  were  enemies  to  the  cross  of 
Christ,  and  the  application  of  the  gospel  axe  to 
the  root  of  the  corrupt  trees  in  themselves. 
The  work  of  those  living  and  powerful  minis- 
ters, was  to  turn  them  from  darkness  to  light — 
the  light  within  ;  and  from  the  power  of  Satan 
unto  God ;  to  bring  them  into  the  gospel  dis- 
pensation in  verily,  which  is  the  ministration 
of  the  Spirit.  Living  under  this  they  would 
know  the  old  man  with  his  deeds  to  be  put  off, 
and  the  new  man  to  be  put  on  ;  they  would 
walk  in  newness  of  life,  and  hold  communion 
with  God  through  the  Spirit.  The  following 
section  is  a  prophetic  description  of  loo  many 
in  our  own  Society  at  this  day — of  those  who 
are  full  of  words,  but  not  in  the  life,  and  are 
bringing  and  spreading  death  over  others. 
They  have  had  some  gleams  of  divine  light, 
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which  made  a  good  impression  at  the  time,  but 
losing  the  daily  travail,  and  becoming  weary 
of  the  cross,  they  are  feeding  on  the  words  of 
Scripture,  and  images  of  heavenly  things  of 
which  they  once  had  some  experience.  As 
every  thing  produces  its  likeness,  so  these  be- 
get a  fondness  for  words — for  a  ministry  that 
effects  little  more  than  to  produce  an  easy  good 
feeling,  in  which  the  man  of  sin  may  keep  an 
undisturbed  possession.  But  surely  the  period 
will  come  when  the  Lord  in  his  terrible  ma- 
jesty will  arise  and  shake,  not  the  earth  only, 
but  the  false  heavens  also.  • 

"Nevertheless  it  is  signified  unto  me  by  the 
Spirit,  that  some  who  have  obtained  part  of 
this  ministry,  and  such  as  for  corrupt  ends 
shall  transform  themselves  as  ministers  of 
righteousness  and  children  of  light,  may  and 
shall  err  from  the  Spirit  and  Life,  whereinto  the 
ministers  of  righteousness  are  transformed  by 
the  Lord,  that  they  who  are  approved,  heing  tried 
by  false  spirits, covered  with  the  formoftruedoc- 
trine,  may  be  manifest,  that  they  do  know  the 
Shepherd's  voice  and  love  to  follow  him,  and 
not  a  stranger.  But  I  do  certainly  know,  that 
such  as  depart  from  the  Light,  and  are  stran- 
gers to  the  Life,  will  get  and  treasure  up  the 
words,  and  thereby  through  worldly  wisdom 
lie  in  wait  to  deceive  and  draw  from  the  inno- 
cency  of  the  Gospel,  which  is  the  power  of 
God,  a  cross  to  the  motions  of  the  flesh,  and  a 
chain  to  the  unclean  spirit,  into  fleshly  liberty 
and  admiration  of  their  persons,  because  of 
outward  knowledge,  parts  and  gifts,  in  which 
they  will  seek  to  be  exalted  above  the  true 
Seed,  though  thereby  they  cannot  reach  the 
things  that  are  eternal ;  and  such  serve  not  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  but  themselves.  The  Light 
having  shined  in  their  understanding,  and  the 
glance  thereof  leaving  some  impression  of 
heavenly  things  in  their  imaginations,  they 
may  form  likenesses  of  those  things,  but  not 
knowing  the  heavenly  nature  and  virtue,  they 
will  be  prejudiced,  and  envy  such  as  cannot 
have  unity  with  that  which  they  bring  forth, 
nor  bow  to  their  likeness.  And  from  that 
ground  bitterness  and  persecution  grow. 
Therefore  let  this  be  a  witness,  now  and  in 
ages  to  come,  against  such  as  murmur  at,  hate 
and  persecute  those  that  cannot  in  conscience 
join  to  their  form  of  doctrine  and  worship, 
though  they  should  make  it  as  like  our  doctrine 
and  practice  as  possibly  they  can  invent.  Nay, 
though  it  should  be  the  very  same  in  outward 
appearance,  and  in  every  circumstance  prove- 
able  by  the  Scriptures,  and  the  words  which 
we  have  left  upon  record,  yet  if  men  take  upon 
them  to  preach  such  doctrine,  and  imitate  such 
practices  by  virtue  of  any  outward  ordination 
or  approbation  of  people,  who  have  itching 
ears,  without  a  true  leading  of  the  Spirit  of 
God ;  though  pretending  to  the  anointing  and 
leading  thereof,  shall  do  it  for  a  name,  hon- 
our and  lucre  sake  ;  shall  persuade,  advise  or 
give  consent  that  outward  authority,  or  the 
civil  magistrate,  shall  compel  men  into  a  con- 
formity thereunto,  or  else  in  person  or  estate, 
lor  otherwise' shall  outwardly  punish  such  as 
refuse  to  conform,  though  upon  never  so  false 
grounds  ;  or  shall  compel  any  man  from  that 
|  way  of  worship  which  in  his  own  mind  he  is 


persuaded  is  right,  or  shall  defend  his  own 
way  of  worship  by  carnal  weapons;  behold  1 
[who  am  a  child  of  the  virgin  that  is  espoused 
to  the  Lamb,  brought  forth  in  the  return  of  her 
captivity,  and  have  the  mind  of  Christ  herein] 
do  testify  in  his  name,  and  by  his  Spirit,  that 
such  are  adulterate  children,  nor  begotten  of 
God,  nor  born  of  his  royal  seed,  nor  owned 
by  Jerusalem  which  is  free,  and  is  the  mother 
of  us  all.  Though  they  be  outwardly  decked 
ever  so  like  her  children,  yet  they  differ  in  na- 
ture, spirit  and  mind  from  the  true  children  of 
Zion,  as  much  as  light  doth  from  darkness, 
bitter  from  sweet,  hatred  from  love,  pity  from 
cruelty,  or  life  from  death  ;  having  but  at  most 
the  form  and  wanting  the  power  of  Godliness  ; 
which  Power  doth  ever  accompany  those  that 
God  calls  into  his  work,  for  the  conversion, 
preservation,  and  edification  of  all  them  that 
believe.  To  him  alone  it  belongs  to  revenge 
every  contempt  and  disobedience  against  his 
glorious  gospel,  as  also  to  fit,  send  forth,  vin- 
dicate, preserve,  and  provide  for  the  ministers 
of  it.  Therefore  let  men  pray  to  the  Lord  of  the 
harvest  to  send  forth  labourers  into  his  harvest, 
and  let  none  run  but  such  as  know  the  Lord 
God  in  the  Spirit  doth  call  and  send  them, 
and  let  all  people  take  heed,  lest  they  heap  to 
themselves  teachers,  after  their  own  lusts  to 
satisfy  itching  ears  ;  and  beware  of  despising 
God's  messengers,  who  are  sent  contrary  to 
the  will  of  man  ;  or  of  harming  his  prophets 
who  prophesy  right  things,  lest  it  be  to  their 
own  wounding  and  ruin. 

(To  be  continued.} 


For  "  The  Friend."  1 

Schools  for  Coloured  Children. 

"  The  schools  for  black  people  and  their  des- 
cendants," founded  by  Friends  in  this  city,  in 
the  year  1770,*  and  which  have  been  for  about 
30  years  under  the  care  of  the  Southern  Dis- 
trict Monthly  Meeting,  have  been  recently- 
removed  from  the  old  house  built  in  1772,  on 
Willing's  alley,  to  a  new  and  more  commodious 
one  recently  erected  at  the  corner  of  Raspberry 
street  and  Shield's  alley.  To  those  Friends 
who  contributed  the  means  of  erecting  the  new 
school-house,  as  well  as  others,  the  following 
description  of  it  may  be  interesting.  The  lot 
on  which  it  stands  is  40  feet  square.  The 
building  is  40  feet  long  by  30  feet  wide,  two 
stories  high,  covered  with  a  slate  roof.  The 
entrance  to  the  lower  room  occupied  by  the 
boys  is  on  Raspberry  street,  and  that  to  the 
second  story  occupied  by  the  girls  is  on  Shield's 
alley.  Each  story  is  divided  into  two  rooms. 
The  main  school- rooms  are  each  about  28  feet 
square  in  the  clear,  and  are  lighted  from  three 
sides  by  six  large  windows.  The  class-rooms 
are  about  9  feet  by  16  feet,  and  have  one  win- 
dow in  each.  The  other  space  is  occupied  by 
the  stairway  and  closets.  The  ceilings  in  both 
stories  are  12  feet  4  inches  high.  The  large 
rooms  are  ventilated  by  means  of  a  flue  or 
chimney,  capable  of  passing  off  about  400  cu- 
bic feet  of  air  per  minute  from  each  room. 
On  the  top  of  the  chimney,  a  large  cowl  of 
peculiar  construction  is  placed,  designed  to  pro- 

*  For  a  detailed  account  of  these  schools,  sec  "The 
Friend,"  vol.  17th. 


duce  a  draught,  and  secure  a  rapid  egress  of 
vitiated  air.  The  egress  of  air,  however,  is 
controlled  by  means  of  a  valve  in  the  flue  in 
each  room.  Recess  flues  have  also  been  left 
in  the  wall,  which  may  be  used  if  found  neces- 
sary for  procuring  additional  ventilation.  The 
rooms  are  warmed  by  a  furnace  in  the  cellar, 
the  air  chamber  of  which  being  large,  will  fur- 
nish  to  them  a  plentiful  supply  of  moderately 
heated  instead  of  hot  air,  so  commonly  pro- 
duced by  such  means,  and  which  with  some 
have  caused  a  prejudice  against  this  mode  of 
warming.  The  whole  building  is  finished  in 
a  plain  but  substantial  manner,  materials  of 
good  quality  having  been  used  in  all  parts  of 
it.  Each  of  the  school-rooms  is  furnished  with 
30  new  cherry  desks,  all  of  which  are  secure- 
ly fastened  to  the  floor,  and  each  desk  will  ac- 
commodate two  pupils.  They  are  placed  so 
near  to  each  other,  as  that  the  pupil's  back  is 
supported  by  the  desk  behind  him,  a  matter 
important  to  the  health  and  comfort  of  the 
child.  This  arrangement  also  permits  a  larger 
number  to  be  accommodated  than  can  be  where 
chairs  or  seats  with  backs  are  used.  The  cost 
of  the  lot  and  building,  and  furnishing  both 
rooms  with  desk's,  &c,  will  not  much  exceed 
$4000.  This  is  rather  less  than  the  sum  con- 
tributed for  the  purpose,  as  well  as  the  original 
estimate.  The  difference  is  occasioned  by  the 
committee  having  obtained  for  a  portion  of  the 
lot  originally  purchased,  more  than  it  was 
supposed  to  be  worth  at  the  time  the  estimate 
was  made.  The  little  addition  which  will  thus 
be  made  to  the  funds  will  be  acceptable,  as  the 
income  heretofore  has  only  been  sufficient  to 
pay  the  expenses. 

The  applications  for  admission  to  the  schools 
have  been  quite  numerous,  since  the  removal. 
The  prospect  is,  that  even  with  the  enlarged  ac- 
commodations, some  will  have  to  be  rejected. 
There  are  desks  but  for  60  scholars  in  each 
room;  it,  is  believed,  however,  that  if  found 
necessary,  80  pupils  may  be  accommodated 
with  far  more  comfort  than  30  were  in  the  old 
house.  The  branches  taught  being  principally 
the  rudiments,  the  teachers,  it  is  thought,  may 
be  able  with  the  assistance  of  some  of  the  lar- 
ger and  more  advanced  scholars,  as  heretofore, 
to  pay  the  requisite  attention  to  this  number. 
Until  the  funds  are  increased,  so  as  to  allow  of 
the  employment  of  assistant  teachers,  the  mo- 
nitorial system  now  in  use  must  be  continued. 
Considering  the  substantial  evidence  which 
Friends  have  manifested  of  their  interest  in  the 
education  of  coloured  people,  by  their  late  sub- 
scriptions to  these  schools,  is  it  too  much  to 
hope,  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  suf- 
ficient acccssions,to  the  funds  may  be  made  to 
warrant  the  employment  of  two  assistants? 

For  the  accommodation  of  the  night  school 
for  men  and  women,  under  the  care  of  an  asso- 
ciation of  Friends,  gas  pipes  were  introduced, 
and  the  rooms  are  consequently  well  lighted. 
These  schools  were  opened  on  the  evening  of 
the  12th  inst.,  and  80  men,  and  about  the  same 
number  of  women,  have  already  been  entered 
as  scholars.  This  fact  is  an  evidence  of  the 
anxiety  felt  by  this  neglected  class,  to  obtain 
that  instruction  which  at  an  earlier  period  of 
life  they  were  unable  to  procure.  Doubtless, 
when  the  parents  make  the  efforts  and  sacri- 
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fices  which  many  of  these  men  and  women  do 
to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  reading,  writing,  &c, 
they  will  not  allow  their  offspring  to  grow  up 
without  education.  It  is  a  gratifying  sight  to 
witness  the  interest  and  attention  they  manifest 
when  assembled.  Many  who  spend  their  even- 
ings at  these  schools,  succeed  in  learning  to 
read,  write  and  cypher  pretty  well,  and  give 
unquestionable  evidence  of  their  gratitude  to 
those  through  whose  benevolence  they  are  in- 
debted for  the  privilege.  The  contributors  to 
these  schools  would  derive  ample  compensa- 
tion by  viewing  for  themselves  the  interesting 
scene.  Doubtless  the  Friends  who  have  the 
immediate  oversight  of  them,  would  be  pleased 
and  encouraged  by  the  occasional  visits  of  such. 

The  old  school-house  on  VVilling's  alley 
has  been  torn  down,  in  order  that  buildings 
may  be  erected  for  the  purposes  for  which  the 
alms-house  lot  is  held.  It  had  stood  upwards 
of  74  years.  With  the  remembrance  of  it  will 
be  associated  many  worthies  who  contributed 
their  means  and  time  in  procuring  its  erection, 
and  ultimately  endowing  the  school.  Among 
these,  Anthony  Benezet,  Daniel  Stanton,  the 
Pembertons,  and  others,  will  have  a  prominent 
position.  The  schools  so  long  continued  in 
that  house,  were  the  first  established  in  this 
city  for  coloured  children.  They  were  com- 
menced when  literary  education  to  that  class 
was  regarded  by  the  community  at  large,  it  is 
likely,  very  much  as  it  is  in  the  Southern 
States  now. 

Our  forefathers,  however,  actuated  by  Chris- 
tian benevolence,  not  only  liberated  those  they 
held  in  bondage,  but  under  a  sense  of  religious 
duty,  established  these  schools,  with  a  view  to 
prepare  them  and  their  offspring  for  the  better 
enjoyment  of  the  liberty  to  which  they  had 
been  restored.  Would  that  the  slaveholders  of 
the  present  day  could  be  induced  to  imitate 
and  profit  by  their  noble  example!  These 
seminaries  may  be  regarded  as  a  monument  to 
the  benevolence  and  strict  sense  of  justice 
which  actuated  our  predecessors  in  this  city. 
May  their  successors  always  cherish  the  same 
Christian  sympathy  for  this  down-trodden  race ; 
and  long  may  the  children  of  the  coloured  peo- 
ple receive  in  the  new  school-house,  the  bless- 
ings of  education,  and  the  moral  and  religious 
influences  which  their  friends  desire  for  them. 

For  "  The  Friend." 

"I  HAVE  TOLD  YOU  THE  TRUTH  BEFORE." 

Ellen  M'Carty's  dying  word?. 
When  the  last  solemn  hour  draws  near, 

When  weeping  friends  hang  o'er, 
How  sweet  the  sound  that  meets  the  ear, 

I've  "  told  the  truth  before." 

No  pang  to  rend  the  trusting  soul, 

That  waits  the  Master's  hand 
To  break  the  "  wheel," — the  "golden  bowl," — 

The  silver  mystic  band. 

How  sweet  to  feel  words  "  told  before," 

Were  upright  ones  of  truth ; 
A  sacred  gift, — a  goodly  store, — 

Fit  treasure  for  the  youth. 

How  soothing,  when  the  cherished  one, 

Is  peaceful  laid  in  dust, 
To  muse  on  sounds  forever  done, 

A  fondly  hoarded  trust. 

Full  glorious  is  the  rest  of  those 
Whose  work  "  is  done  before  ;" 


In  calm  confiding  love  they  close, — 
Their  warfare  here  is  o'er. 

Then  let  us  mark  the  Christian's  way, 

It  shineth  more  and  more, 
Unto  the  perfect  lasting  day, 

When  "  all  is  done  before."  ? 


For  "The  Friend." 

A  LULLABY. 

Hush  !  my  baby !  night  is  falling, 
Children  now  should  be  at  rest ; 

Place  one  little  arm  around  me, 
Lay  thy  cheek  against  my  breast. 

While  thy  mother  watches  o'er  thee, 
Guarding  close  her  treasured  prize  ; 

Let  sweet  slumber  soothe  my  darling, 
Gently  close  her  weary  eyes. 

I  will  tell  thee,  little  Mary, 

Some  sweet  tale  of  olden  time ; 
And  the  story,  for  my  daughter, 

Shall  be  woven  into  rhyme. 

Hast  thou  heard  of  little  Samuel  ? 

Like  thyself,  a  first-born  child, — 
God  did  form  him,  like  my  darling, 

Of  a  nature  good  and  mild. 

We  are  told  his  grateful  mother 

Vowed  him  early  to  the  Lord, 
And  he  grew  up  in  the  Temple, 

Where  he  heard  God's  holy  word. 

There  he  dwelt  with  aged  Eli, 

Whose  two  sons  were  wicked  men, 

Quite  unlike  their  good  old  father, — 
Ah  !  'tis  oft  times  now  as  then  ! 

Many  parents  ruin  children, 

By  indulgence  kindly  given, 
'Till  they're  held,  like  aged  Eli, 

Sinful  in  the  sight  of  Heaven. 

Never  with  thy  mother,  Mary, 

Be  it  thus, — for  she  would  fain 
Keep  the  jewel  Heaven  has  lent  her, 

Free  from  flaw,  or  speck,  or  stain. 

But  one  night,  aroused  from  slumber, 
All  was  dim  and  still  around ; — 

Calling  twice  his  name  distinctly 
Samuel  heard  a  voice  resound. 

Up  he  sprang  and  ran  to  Eli, 

Saying  quickly,  "  Here  am  I !" 
"  Nay,  my  child,  I  did  not  call  thee," 

Was  the  aged- priest's  reply. 

Samuel  slept  as  Eli  bade  him  ; — 
When  again  that  voice  was  heard, 

Solemn  as  a  strain  of  music, 
Sweet  as  carol  of  a  bird. 

And  again  the  dim  old  temple 

Echoed  with  his  light  foot  fall, 
As  he  sought  the  couch  of  Eli, — 

"  Here  am  I,  for  thou  didst  call." 

"  Nay,  my  son  I  did  not  call  thee ;" — 
Then  he  turned  once  more  to  rest, 

Whence  the  voice  that  thus  aroused  him 
Pondering  within  his  breast. 

"  Samuel !  Samuel !"  breathed  those  accents — 
Seldom  ear  of  man  f  hey  greet ; — 

And  again  was  heard  the  patter 
Of  tiiose  little  naked  feet. 

"Here  am  I,"  he  said  to  Eli, 

"  Here  am  I,  for  thou  didst  call ;" 

Then  did  God  enlighten  Eli, 

And  he  saw  the  Lord  through  all. 

"  Go  lie  down,  and  I  will  tell  thee, 

If  he  call,  what  thou  shalt  say  ; 
Speak  Lord  !  for  thy  servant  heareth 

And  will  thy  command  obey." 

Then  did  God  tell  all  to  Samuel ; — 
Those  who  did  his  power  defy, 


He  who  tried  not  to  restrain  them, 
Eli  and  his  sons  should  die  ! 

This  my  story  little  daughter, 
Shall  a  lesson  good  impart; 

May  the  Lord  thus  early  call  thee, 
By  a  voice  within  thy  heart. 

Wait  at  morning,  wait  at  even', 
Sometime  haply  thou  wilt  say, 

"  Speak,  Lord !  for  thy  servant  heareth, 
And  will  thy  command  obey." 

While  I've  told  my  story,  Mary, 
Thou  hast  gazed  with  earnest 'eye  ; 

Little  Tip,  thy  fav'rite  plaything 
On  thy  lap  doth  careless  lie. 

Now  one  little  hand  is  clasping 
Close  his  curly  head  to  thee, — 

While  the  darkly-fringed  lids  drooping 
Hide  those  soft  blue  eyes  from  me. 

Wilt  thou,  daughter,  sink  to  slumber, 
When  thy  father,  love,  will  miss, 

Coming  home  so  worn  and  weary, 
Thy  refreshing  good-night  kiss  ? 

Hark !  I  hear  his  well  known  footstep — 
Now  his  lips  are  on  thy  brow  ; 

Lift  our  dear  one  gently,  father, 
Bear  her  to  her  chamber  now. 

Stay  !  I'll  shake  and  smooth  the  pillow 
By  our  darling  lightly  pressed, 

Tuck  her  little  blanket  round  her, 
Leave  her  to  her  quiet  rest. 

A  Mother. 
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ELEVENTH  MONTH  7,  1846. 


Many  of  our  readers,  we  think,  will  feel 
obliged  to  the  writer  for  the  article  respecting 
Schools  for  Coloured  Children.  The  transfer 
of  that  interesting  institution  from  the  cramped 
and  obscure  location  in  Willing's  alley,  to  the 
new  and  commodious  building  recently  erected 
on  the  lot  purchased  for  the  purpose,  will  mark 
a  new  era  in  its  history,  and  we  trust,  enkin- 
dle afresh  the  requisite  degree  of  zeal  liberally 
to  carry  out  the  benevolent  intentions  of  An- 
thony Benezet,  and  his  worthy  coadjutors. 
The  thought  is  a  pleasant  one  to  entertain,  that 
the  continuance  of  this  school  from  its  origin 
more. than  seventy  years  ago  to  the  present 
time,  is,  among  many  others,  a  proof,  that  the 
action  of  our  religious  Society  in  behalf  of  the 
coloured  people,  has  not  been  restricted  to  the 
bearing  a  faithful  testimony  against  the  slave 
trade  and  slavery,  but  that  this  has  been  ac- 
companied and  followed  by  constant  endeavours 
for  their  civil,  social,  moral,  and  religious  im- 
provement. 


Mariued,  at  Friends'  meeting-house,  North  Sixth 
street,  Philadelphia,  on  Third-day,  the  3d  instant, 
Seth  Warrington,  of  Chester,  Burlington  county,  N. 
J.,  to  Martha  N.,  daughter  of  Jabez  Jenkins,  of  the 
former  place. 


Died,  on  the  10th  of  last  month,  of  pulmonary  con- 
sumption, Lydia  Healy,  widow  of  the  late  Jeremiah 
Healy,  (who  deceased  in  Third  month  last)  in  the  26th 
year  of  her  age. 
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For  "  The  Friend.' 

Grahame's  Colonial  History. 

(Continued  from  page  50.) 
THE  EPIDEMIC. 

Grahame,  although  inclined  to  believe  New 
England  witchcraft  a  truth,  at  least  in  the  be- 
ginning of  its  career,  admits,  what  he  cannot 
ieny,  that  falsehood  and  cruelty  used  it  as  a 
powerful  instrument  of  oppression.  He  is  not 
consistent  with  himself  in  his  treatment  of  the 
subject.  Perhaps,  as  he  advanced  into  it,  the 
■tiling  passion  of  the  eulogist%as  paralysed, 
or  a  time,  by  the  horrors  he  encountered, 
rhe  superstition  was  one  which,  as  he  men- 
ions,  the  Pilgrim  fathers  imported  from  Eu- 
rope. The  fear  of  Indians  and  witches  haunt- 
id  their  gloomy  imaginations  from  the  first, 
rhey  erected  structures  bristling  with  the  wea- 
ions  of  death,  and  enacted  laws  formidable  with 
sanguinary  terrors,  to  protect  the  tender  colony 
igainst  the  anticipated  ferocity  of  the  savages 
ind  the  dreaded  malignity  of  Satan.  As  com- 
rionly  happens  in  such  cases,  a  reception  being 
)  re  pa  red  for  the  evils,  they  both,  in  due  season, 
irrived.  War  with  the  Indians  immediately, 
ind  a  visitation  of  witches  at  an  early  date, 
jlrahame  informs  us,  that  "The  first  trial  for 
vitchcraft  in  New  England  occurred  in  the 
fear  1645,  when  four  persons  charged  with 
his  crime  were  put  to  death  in  Massachusetts, 
joffe,  tlie  regicide,  in  his  Diary,  records  the 
:onviction  of  three  others  at  Hartford,  in  Con- 
lecticut,  in  1662,  and  remarks,  that,  after  one 
>f  them  was  hanged,  a  young  woman,  who 
tad  been  bewitched,  was  restored  to  health. 
7or  more  than  twenty  years  after,  few  instances 
)ccurred,  and  little  notice  has  been  preserved  of 
imilar  prosecutions.  But  in  the  year  1688,  a 
voman  was  executed  for  witchcraft  at  Boston, 
ifter  an  investigation  conducted  with  a  degree 
>f  solemnity  that  made  a  deep  impression  on 
he  minds  of  the  people.  An  account  of  the 
vhole  transaction  was  published  ;  and  so  gene- 
■ally  were  the  wise  and  good  persuaded  of  the 
ustice  of  the  proceeding,  that  Richard  Baxter, 
he  celebrated  non-conformist  divine,  wrote  a 
ireface  to  the  narrative,  in  which  he  scrupled 
lot  to  declare  every  one  who  refused  to  believe 
t  an  obdurate  Sadducee." 


According  to  Cushing,  Grahame  is  not  alto- 
gether accurate  in  his  dates  about  this  matter. 
In  1671,  a  case  of  possession, — that  of  Eliza- 
bothKnapp, — occurred  at  Groton ;  and  in  1679, 
a  house  at  Newbury  was  so  infested  with  de- 
mons that  sticks,  stones,  staves  and  dishes 
moved  about,  flew  through  the  air,  dipped  and 
splashed  water  about,  &c. ;  and  in  1682,  Mary 
Johnson,  a  young  girl  in  her  minority,  was 
actually  hung,  at  Hartford.    There  is  reason 
to  believe  that  she  was.  put  to  death  to  conceal 
the  crime  of  an  influential  individual.  We 
should  infer  from  the  language  of  Grahame, 
that  no  execution  had  taken  place,  under  pre- 
tence of  witchcraft,  between  1662  and  1668. 
One  can  hardly  believe  this  to  be  an  intention- 
al error.    It  is  of  no  other  importance  than  as 
additional  evidence  that  he  either  had  not  in  all 
cases  access  to  the  most  accurate  authorities 
on   subjects   he   undertook  to  write  upon, 
or  was  guilty  of  carelessness  in  his  examina- 
tion of  them.    Other  more  important  mis-state- 
ments may  perhaps  be  accounted  for  in  the 
same  way.    Many  things  in  his  history  must 
have  been  received  by  him  at  second  hand  and 
through  prejudiced  channels;  unless  he  was 
more  careless  than  we  can  readily  imagine,  or 
wilfully  bent  upon  perverting  the  truth. 

The  investigation  of  the  case  of  the  worr  an 
hung  in  1688  was  conducted,  he  says,  "  with 
a  degree  of  solemnity  that  made  a  deep  impres- 
sion on  the  minds  of  the  people.  Their  atten- 
tion being  thus  strongly  excited,  and  their  sus- 
picions awakened  and  attracted  in  this  danger- 
ous direction,  the  charges  of  witchcraft  became 
gradually  more  frequent,  till,  at  length,  there 
commenced  at  Salem  that  dreadful  tragedy 
which  rendered  New  England  for  many  months 
a  scene  of  bloodshed,  terror,  and  madness. 

'  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1692,  Massa- 
chusetts was  visited  with  an  epidemical  com- 
plaint resemblingepilepsy,  which  the  physicians, 
unable  to  explain  or  cure,  readily  imputed  to 
supernatural  operation.  Some  young  women, 
and  among  others  the  daughter  and  niece  of 
Paris,  the  minister  of  Salem  village,  were  first 
attacked  by  this  distemper,  and  induced  by 
the  suggestions  of  their  medical  attendants  to 
ascribe  it  to  witchcraft.  The  delusion  was 
encouraged  by  a  perverted  application  of  the 
means  best  fitted  to  strengthen  and  enlighten 
the  understanding.  Solemn  fasts  were  observ- 
ed, and  assemblies  convoked  for  extraordinary 
prayer;  and  the  supposition  of  witchcraft,  which 
in  reality  had  been  previously  assumed,  was 
thus  confirmed  and  consecrated  in  the  appre- 
hension of  the  public." 

It  may  be  curious  and  instructive  to  go  a 
little  more  into  detail  upon  at  least  one  instance 
of  this  4i  epidemical  complaint,"  than  Grahame 
has  deemed  advisable. 

"  In  the  latter  part  of  February,  1692,  two 


children  in  the  Parris  family,  both  about  ten 
years  old,  Elizabeth  his  daughter,  and  Abigail 
Williams  his  niece,  began  to  behave  in  a  strange 
manner ;  they  would  creep  under  chairs,  sit  in 
uncommon  altitudes  and  utter  language  which 
none  could  understand  ;  and  as  they  were  pitied 
and  indulged,  their  freaks  increased  until  it 
was  thought  they  must  be  bewitched  ;  and  the 
physicians  when  called  in  confirmed  the  opi- 
nion :"  did  not  originate  it,  as  Grahame  has  it. 
"  Parris  only  increased  their  malady  by  holding 
a  day  of  solemn  prayer  at  his  house  with  the 
neighbouring  ministers. 

"  But  he  had  in  his  family  two  slaves,  John 
and  Tituba,  his  wife.  The  squaw  was  from 
New  Spain,  and  once  a  subject  of  the  old  Mon- 
tezumian  empire,  and  probably  was  imbued 
with  some  of  its  gloomy  and  unfathomable  su- 
perstitions. Her  thoughts  too  seemed  as  busy 
as  her  master's,  and  she  told  him  that  although 
no  witch  herself,  she  once  served  a  mistress 
who  was,  and  who  taught  her  how  to  find  them 
out ;  and  she  would  try  upon  the  children  with- 
out hurting  them.  Parris  greedily  took  with 
her  scheme,  and  saw  her  whilst  she  took  rye 
meal  and  kneaded  a  cake,  which  she  salted  in 
a  peculiar  manner,  and  which  she  said,  when 
baked  in  green  cabbage  leaves  in  the  embers, 
and  eaten  by  the  two  girls,  would  make  them 
see  their  tormentors ;  and  she  continued  the 
experiment.  But  although  she  and  her  master 
affected  to  act  and  talk  mysteriously,  yet  the 
children  as  they  crept  about  shrewdly  under 
the  chairs,  eyed  the  cookery  with  a  very  jeal- 
ous interest,  and  when  they  became  conscious 
that  the  unsavoury  morsel  was  for  their  mouths 
they  grew  restive ;  for  no  necromancy  could 
satisfy  them  that  Tituba's  briny  bread  was  like 
gingerbread,  or  any  thing  good,  and  they  be- 
gan to  show  a  rational  opposition.  But  Tituba 
said  they  must  eat,  and  Parris  began  to  use 
authority.  '  I'll  smell  on't,'  said  little  Eliza- 
beth, '  now  won't  that  do  ?  say  yes,  say  yes, 
do  good  Titty.'  But  she  shook  her  head. 
'  Bless  me,'  said  the  father,  '  how  natural  they 
seem  ;'  and  about  the  same  time  the  slave  pull- 
ed the  rank  cake  from  the  embers,  and  as  the 
hot  scent  filled  the  room,  Abigail  cried  out, 
'  There,  there,  I  see  them  as  plain  as  day  :' 
'and  so  do  I,' said  little  Elizabeth; — 'Ohow 
many !  and  there's  old  Tit  too,  she  torments 
us ;  old  Tit  torments  us,'  said  they  both. 

"  It  was  now  all  over  with  the  Mexican.  In 
vain  she  frowned  and  coaxed  by  turns ;  or  de- 
nied that  the  girl  could  see  witch  spectres  by 
the  smell  of  her  cake  only.  She  discredited 
her  own  magic.  The  more  she  laboured,  the 
more  they  professed  to  be  tormented  ;  until 
Parris  himself  took  their  part  and  threatened 
Tituba  with  punishment  unless  she  confessed, 
and  disclosed  her  confederate  witches. 

"  And  John  too,  her  husband,  when  he  saw 
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her  in  distress,  meanly  deserted  her.  He  told 
master  Parris  that  the  girl  no  doubt  spoke  the 
truth  ;  that  she  had  for  a  long  time  tormented 
him  and  was  an  old  hand  at  it.  But  discour- 
aged and  deserted  as  she  was,  her  master's 
whip  alone,  as  she  afterwards  affirmed,  brought 
her  to  lie,  and  to  confess  that  the  devil  had 
engaged  her  to  sign  his  book,  and  to  afflict  the 
children. 

"  And  thus  was  acquired  the  spectral  vision 
by  the  afflicted,  so  much  used  and  so  fatally 
for  the  peace  of  the  country."  This  is  the  re- 
fining operation  upon  the  eyes,  spoken  of  by 
Cotton  Mather.  "  Tituba  was  imprisoned,  and 
so  continued,  until  sold  to  pay  her  prison  fees!" 
She  was  uncommonly  fortunate  in  not  being 
hanged. 

Grahame  sticks  to  the  theory  of  the  "  epi- 
demical complaint,  resembling  epilepsy."  "  The 
bodily  symptoms  of  the  prevailing  epidemic, 
frequently  pondered  by  timorous  and  suscepti- 
ble persons,  were  propagated  with  amazing 
rapidity ;  and  having  been  once  regarded  as 
symptoms  of  witchcraft,  were  ever  after  referred 
to  the  same  diabolical  origin;"  "the  unhappy 
patients  augmented  the  malignity  of  their  dis- 
ease by  the  darkness  and  horror  of  the  source 
to  which  they  traced  it."  "  Accusations  of 
particular  individuals  easily  suggested  them- 
selves to  the  disordered  minds  of  the  sufferers, 
and  were  eagerly  preferred  by  themselves  and 
their  relatives,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  deliver- 
ance from  the  calamity  by  the  punishment  of 
its  guilty  authors."  "  When  a  patient,  under 
the  dominion  of  nervous  affections,  or  in  the 
intervals  of  epileptic  paroxysms,  declared  that 
he  had  seen  the  apparition  of  a  particular  indi- 
vidual occasioning  his  sufferings,  no  considera- 
tion of  previously  unblemished  character  could 

screen  the  accused  from  a  trial,  which,  if  the 
patient  persisted  in  the  charge,  invariably  ter- 
minated in  a  conviction."  "  The  magistrates, 
with  a  monstrous  inversion  of  equity  and  sound 
sense,  offered  impunity  to  all  who  would  con- 
fess the  imputed  crime  and  betray  their  asso- 
ciates, while  they  inflexibly  doomed  to  death 
every  accused  person  who  maintained  his  inno- 
cence." "  The  sword  of  the  law  was  wrested 
from  the  hand  of  dispassionate  justice,  and 
committed  to  the  grasp  of  the  wildest  fear  and 
fury,  while  the  shield  of  the  law  was  denied  to 
the  unfortunate  objects  of  these  headlong  and 
dangerous  passions.  Alarm  and  terror  per- 
vaded all  ranks  of  society."  "  Neither  age 
nor  sex,  neither  ignorance  nor  innocence,  nei- 
ther learning  nor  piety,  neither  reputation  nor 
office,  could  afford  the  slightest  safeguard 
against  a  charge  of  witchcraft."  "  The  ac- 
counts that  have  peen  preserved  of  the  trials  of 
these  unfortunate  persons  present  a  most  revolt- 
ing and  humiliating  picture  of  frenzy,  folly,  and 
injustice." 

"  At  last,  the  very  excess  of  the  evil  brought 
about  its  cure.  About  fifteen  months  had 
elapsed  since  it  first  broke  forth ;  and  so  far 
from  being  extinguished  or  abated,  it  was 
growing  every  day  more  formidable.  Of  twen- 
ty-eight persons  capitally  convicted,  nineteen 
had  been  hanged;  and  one,  for  refusing  to 
plead,  was  pressed  to  death ; — the  only  in- 
stance in  which  this  engine  of  legal  barbarity 
was  ever  employed  in  North  America.  The 


number  of  the  accusers  and  pardoned  witnesses 
multiplied  with  alarming  rapidity.  The  sons 
of  Govr.  Bradstreet,  and  other  individuals  of 
eminent  station  and  character,  had  fled  from  a 
charge  belied  by  the  whole  tenor  of  their  lives. 
A  hundred  and  fifty  persons  were  in  prison  on 
the  same  charge,  and  impeachments  of  no  less 
than  two  hundred  others  had  been  presented 
to  the  magistrates.  Men  began  to  ask  where 
this  would  end.  The  constancy  and  piety 
with  which  the  unfortunate  victims  encountered 
their  fate  produced  an  impression  on  the  minds 
of  the  people,  which,  though  counterbalanced 
at  the  time  by  the  testimony  of  pardoned  wit- 
nesses, gained  strength  from  the  reflection  that 
these  witnesses  purchased  their  lives  by  their 
testimony,  while  the  persons  against  whom 
they  had  borne  evidence  sealed  their  own  tes- 
timony with  their  blood." 

Grahame  appears  to  have  under-stated  the 
number  of  the  victims.  Cushing  particular- 
izes twenty-eight  who  were  put  to  death,  and 
speaks  in  such  terms  of  several  of  the  victims, 
as  to  leave  it  doubtful  whether  the  whole  num- 
ber did  not  exceed  twenty-eight.  The  capital- 
ly convicted,  including  the  actual  sufferers, 
according  to  his  narration,  do  not  appear  to 
have  been  less  than  forty-four.  Grahame  says 
twenty-eight.  As  Cushing  gives  names,  he 
could  not  easily  be  mistaken.  Of  the  forty- 
four,  two  were  saved  from  the  gallows  by  a  re- 
prieve, and  subsequent  pardon  from  the  king; 
— seven  were  saved  by  the  intervention  of 
Governor  Phipps,  and  several  saved  them- 
selves, by  breaking  gaol,  and  flying  for  their 
lives.  On  hearing  of  the  great  stretch  of  ex- 
ecutive clemency,  Chief  Justice  Stoughton 
exclaimed,  "  We  were  in  a  fair  way  to  have 
cleared  the  land  of  Satan's  subjects ;  who  thus 
obstructs  the  course  of  justice  I  know  not ;  the 
Lord  be  merciful  to  the  country."  "  And  upon 
this  declaration,"  says  Cushing,  "  he  went  off 
from  the  bench  in  a  huff,  and  sat  no  more  dur- 
ing that  session." 

There  was  yet  another  victim  to  this  cruel 
superstition,  probably  the  last  on  the  list,  whose 
case  is  worthy  of  some  notice.  "  Sarah  Das- 
tin,  of  Reading;  indicted,  31st  January,  1693, 
for  tormenting  Elizabeth  Weston,  a  young  wo- 
man of  the  same  town. 

"  This  woman  was  nearly  eighty  years  of 
age,  and  special  efforts  were  made  to  convict 
her  by  those  partizans  who  wished  to  continue 
the  excitement.  But  a  verdict  of  not  guilty 
was  promptly  returned. 

"  After  she  was  acquitted,  Judge  Danforlh 
admonished  her  in  these  words : — '  woman, 
woman,  repent;  there  are  shrewd  things  come 
in  against  you  !'  This  poor  woman  was  kept 
in  prison  for  her  fees  until  she  died." 
Truly  this  was  a  woful  epidemic. 

(To  be  continued.) 

Evils  of  England. 

From  "  Observations  in  Europe,"  &c,  by  John  P. 
Durbin,  President  of  Dickinson  College. 
(Continued  from  page  51.) 
CHURCH    OF  ENGLAND. 

"  But  although  these  enormous  sums  are  set 
down  in  the  clergy  list,  there  is  no  doubt  but 
that  the  receipts  are  very  much  greater  in  each 


case.  The  dignitaries  of  the  church  them- 
selves do  not  hesitate,  in  case  of  family  quar- 
rels, to  abuse  each  other  in  regard  to  these  re- 
venues. The  bishop  of  London  thus  dis- 
courses in  the  House  of  Lords  about  the  sine- 
cures attached  to  St.  Paul's  Cathedral :  "  I  pass 
the  magnificent  church  which  crowns  the  me- 
tropolis, and  is  consecrated  to  the  noblest  of 
objects,  the  glory  of  God,  and  I  ask  myself  in 
what  degree  it  answers  its  object.  I  see  there 
a  dean  and  three  residentiaries,  with  incomes 
amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  between  ten  and 
twelve  thousand  pounds  a  year  ;  I  see,  too, 
eonnected  with  the  cathedral,  twenty-nine  cler- 
gymen, whose  offices  are  all  but  sinecures, 
with  an  annual  income  of  twelve  thousand 
pounds,  and  likely  to  be  very  much  larger  af- 
ter a  lapse  of  a  few  years.  I  proceed  a  mile 
or  two  to  the  east  and  northeast,  and  find  my- 
self in  the  midst  of  an  immense  population,  in 
the  most  wretched  destitution  and  neglect :  ar- 
tisans, mechanics,  labourers,  beggars,  thieves, 
to  the  numher  of  three  hundred  thousand.' 

"  The  Rev.  Sydney  Smith,  the  wittiest  of 
Whigs,  happens  to  be  a  canon  of  St.  Paul's, 
and  thus  turns  upon  his  lordship  : 

"  '  This  stroll  in  the  metropolis  is  extremely 
well  contrived  for  your  lordship's  speech  ;  but 
suppose,  my  dear  lord,  that  instead  of  going 
east  and  northeast,  you  had  turned  about,  cross- 
ed London  Bridge,  and  resolving  to  make  your 
walk  as  impartial  as  possible,  had  proceeded  in 
a  southwest  direction,  you  would  soon,  in  that 
case,  have  perceived  a  vast  palace, containing  not 
a  dean,  three  residentiaries,  and  twenty-nine 
clergymen,  but  one  attenuated  prelate,  with  an 
income,  enjoyed  by  himself  alone,  amounting 

to  £30,000  per  annum,  twice  as  great  ae  that. 

of  all  these  confiscated  clergymen  put  toge- 
ther ;  not  one  penny  of  it  given  up  by  act  of 
parliament  during  his  life  to  that  spiritual  des- 
titution he  so  deeply  deplores,  and  £15,000 
per  annum  secured  to  his  successor  ;  though 
all  the  duties  of  the  office  might  be  most  effect- 
ually performed  for  one-third  of  the  salary.' 

"  The  same  excess  in  receipts  of  the  prelates 
will  appear  from  the  following  passage  from 
the  Examiner  for  June  26,  1840:  'Remark- 
able it  is  that,  notwithstanding  all  the  charities 
of  the  bishops,  they  die  richer  than  any  other 
class  of  men.  By  the  probates  of  Doctors' 
Commons,  it  appeared  in  1828  that  the  per- 
sonal property  of  twenty -four  bishops  who 
had  died  within  the  preceding  twenty  years 
amounted  to  the  enormous  sum  of  £1,649,000 
an  average  of  nearly  £70,000  for  each  bishop. 
This  was  the  sworn  value  of  the  personal  pro- 
perty only,  and  some  of  the  bishops  are  known 
to  have  had  very  large  possessions  in  real 
property.  Now  we  will  venture  to  assert  that 
in  no  other  profession  will  it  be  found  that  so 
large  an  average  of  wealth  has  been  left  by 
the  heads  ;  take  the  twenty-four  last  generals, 
the  twenty-four  last  admirals,  the  twenty-four 
last  judges,  nay,  the  twenty-four  last  mer- 
chants, and  their  personal  property,  will  not 
equal  that  of  the  bishops,  nor  approach  it.  So 
that,  after  all,  the  charities  of  the  holy  men  do 
not  hurt  them  ;  and  if  they  live  poorer  than 
other  men,  yet  somehow  or  other  they  die 
richer.' 

"  A  church  with  such  revenues,  so  ad- 
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ministered,  can  offer  but  little  security  for  the 
morality,  not  to  say  the  piety  of  the  clergy. 
Besides,  her  connection  with  the  government 
taints  her  with  political  vices  ;  while  the  great 
inequality  of  her  clergy,  establishes  an  aris- 
tocracy within  the  kingdom  of  Christ ;  a  king- 
dom in  which  our  Lord  said,  that  he  who 
would  be  greatest,  must  be  servant  of  all. 

"  Notwithstanding  the  Establishment  had 
original  possession  of  the  population  :  notwith- 
standing its  connexion  with  the  government 
gave  it  great  influence,  and  severe  laws  were 
long  in  force  to  repress  dissent ;  notwithstand- 
ing her  immense  ecclesiastical  revenue,  and 
her  exclusive  possession  of  the  universities  and 
foundations  of  learning ;  yet  it  is  now  ascer- 
tained that  she  has  scarcely  one-half  of  the 
population  of  England  and  Wales  in  attend- 
ance on  her  ministry;  while  the  other  half  is 
drawn  under  the  instruction  of  the  Methodists 
and  Dissenters.  This  fact  shows  remarkable 
inefficiency  in  the  Establishment,  or  great  ener- 
gy among  the  Methodists  and  dissenters  ;  or, 
perhaps,  both. 

"  The  inefficiency  of  the  Establishment,  and 
the  energy  among  other  churches,  may  be  still 
more  strikingly  seen  in  the  relative  accommo- 
dation which  they  afford  the  people  in  their 
churches  and  chapels.     The  Establishment 
had  the  ancient  church  property  as  a  founda- 
tion to  build  on  ;  the  other  churches  had  no- 
thing but  what  the  people  contributed,  after 
bearing  their  portion  of  the  expense  of  the  Es- 
tablishment.   Yet,  as  early  as  1882,  the  number 
of  churches  of  the  Establishment  was  2533, 
and  the  number  of  chapels  belonging  to  the 
Methodists  and  Dissenters  was  3438.  Since 
1832,  the  increase  of  Dissenting  places  of 
worship  over  those  of  the  Establishment  is  still 
greater.    Even  in  the  metropolis,  the  churches 
and  chapels  of  the  Establishment,  according  to 
a  careful  aurvpy.  published  in  the  Congrega- 
tional Magazine  for  December,  leoo,  wrapt* 
seat  only  259,958,  while  the  other  independent 
churches  together  had  257,658  sittings;  or, 
in  general  terms,  the  same  number.    But  when 
we°go  into  the  manufacturing  districts,  the 
difference  is  much  in  favour  of  the  Dissenters 
and  Methodists.    Take  the  great  manufactur- 
ed Yorkshire,  Lancashire,  Che- 
and  Derbyshire,  and,  according  to  care- 
ful returns  made  in    1842,  the  number  of 
churches  and  chapels  of  the  Establishment 
was  382,   accommodating   377,104  people, 
while,  the  churches  and  chapels  of  other  de- 
nominations amounted  to  1258,  accommodating 
617,479  people.    And,  again,  when  the  church 
accommodation  in  the  manufacturing  districts, 
where  Methodists  and  Dissenters  prevail,  is 
compared  with  the  same  in  the  metropolis, 
commercial  towns,  and  rural  districts,  the  re- 
sult is  much  against  the  church.    In  the  city 
of  London,  the  whole  number  of  sittings  in  all 
places  of  worship,  as  compared  with  the  popu 
lation,  is  36  per  cent. ;  in  Westminster,  ' 
court  end  of  the  town,  only  30  per  cent, 
while  in  Yorkshire  it  is  49;>  per  cent 


everything  for  which  a  church  ought  to  exist  reach  £1000,  and  not  many  fall  below  £200, 
than  the  Establishment,  with  all  its  wealth  and;  including  manses  and  glebes. 


state.  These  facts  are  becoming  fully  known 
to  the  people,  and  the  conviction  is  gradually 
but  surely  spreading,  that  as  the  church  of 
England  is  no  longer  the  bulwark  of  protes- 
tantism, by  reason  of  her  connexion  with  the 
State,  and  has  recently  shown  a  strong  ten- 
dency to  Romanism,  and  does  not  really  feed 
and  care  for  the  people,  as  do  the  other  de- 
nominations, she  cannot  be  regarded  in  any 
other  light  than  a  rich  inheritance  for  the  young 
nobility  and  sons  of  wealthy  gentlemen,  and 
as  an  instrument  of  government  in  the  hands 
of  the  ministry  ;  and,  from  recent  indications 
it  is  clear  that  the  great  body  of  the  Wesleyans 
would  see  that  her  reduction  would  be  of  im- 
mense advantage  to  the  interests  of  religion,  did 
they  not  believe  that  she  is  now  so  incorporated 
with  the  State  that  her  destruction  would  be,  if 
not  the  destruction  of  the  State,  at  least  a  revolu- 
tion in  it — perhaps  the  infusion  of  a  spirit  of  Re- 
publicanism, into  the  great  body  of  the  people. 
If  there  were  no  State  church,  it  is  scarcely 
to  be  supposed  that  the  Wesleyans  would  fa- 
vour the  creation  of  one,  and,  certainly,  not 
one  so  strongly  tending  to  corruption.  If  they 
should  still  think  it  the  duty  of  the  State  to  pro- 
vide for  the  public  observance  of  religion,  they 
would  find  a  much  purer  plan  in  the  payment 
to  each  clergyman  of  a  reasonable  salary,  ac- 
cording to  his  rank  and  work,  out  of  the  pub- 
lic treasury,  and  wholly  destroy  the  system  of 
crown,  corporation,  and  private  patronage. 
This  would  set  free  several  millions  sterling 
annually  towards  paying  the  interest  on  the 
public  debt,  thus  reducing  the  taxes  in  this  re- 
pect  one-third. 

RELIGIOUS  STATISTICS. 

In  Great  Britain  there  are 

Archbishops  ...  2 
Bishops  ....  25 
Curates     -  1 3,283 

Total  clergy      -   16,217 

Ecclesiastical  revenue,  about  eight  millions  sterling. 
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In  the  Ecclesiastica,  I  see  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic clergy  of  Ireland  set  down  at  '  4000,  in- 
cluding four  archbishops,  24  bishops,  28  deans, 
28  vicars-general,  and  52  professors,  besides 
the  regular  clergy,  occupied  among  a  popula- 
tion of  7,000,000.'  The  same  authority  es- 
timates the  value  of  receipts  of  the  Romish 
clergy  of  Ireland  at  £1,420,465=86,333,505. 

"  If  we  consider  the  Roman  Catholics  as  dis- 
senters, and  count  all  other  denominations  not 
within  the  communions  of  the  churches  of 
England,  Ireland  and  Scotland,  the  whole  popu- 
lation of  the  three  kingdoms  will  be  divided 
nearly — 

In  the  State  churches  10,000,000. 

In  all  other  churches  16,000,000. 

"  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  only  about  two 
out  of  five  of  the  population  are  in  the  State 
churches  ;  while  three  out  of  five  belong  to 
the  other  communions.  If  we  deduct  the  Ca- 
tholic population  of  the  United  Kingdom,  then 
the  remaining  Protestant  population  is  nearly 
equally  divided  between  the  State  churches 
and  the  other  Protestant  churches. 
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the  manufacturing  districts,  taken  together,  it 

is  45  per  cent.  ,     .  ,       j    .  j 

»  Thus  it  appears  that  the  independent  de- 
nominations in  England,  on  the  voluntary 
principle,  have  procured  greater  results  >u 


In  Ireland  there  are 

Parishes    -       -  - 
These  are  so  combined  as  to  form 
Benefices  - 
Archbishops 
Bishops  - 
Parochial  clergy 
Prebendaries 
Dignitaries 
Assistant  Curates 
Total  clergy 
The  ecclesiastical  revenue  is  about  one  million  and 
a  half  sterling.  .  -  I 

This  arises  in  part  from  tithes,  and  in  part  from 
churchlands,  of  which  90.000  acres  belong  to  the  pa- 
rochial clergy  and  670,000  to  the  bishops. 

The  population  under  the  instruction  of  the  Irish 
Church  does  not  exceed  a  tenth  part  of  the  people  of 
Ireland. 

«  The  Church  of  Scotland,  before  the  great 
secession  of  1843,  had  about  1100  ministers, 
all  residents,  and  not  a  case  of  plurality,  i/ive 
hundred  vacancies  were  created  by  the  seces- 
sion, but  many  have  been  filled  since,  so  that 
the  number  of  ministers  and  churches  will  be 
much  increased  in  Scotland  by  the  secession. 
The  revenue  of  the  Scotch  Establishment  is, 
perhaps,  £500,000  :  the  salaries  of  the  minis- 
ters would  scarcely  average  £250  ;  very  few 


Pernicious  Literature. 

We  are  glad  to  find  another  of  our  secular 
papers,  resolved  to  guard  the  purity  of  public 
morals.  They  can  do  more  in  such  an  enter- 
prise, than  the  religious  press,  with  a  certain 
class  of  readers,  who  cannot  accuse  them  of 
puritanical  strictness,  or  ascribe  their  efforts  in 
the  least  degree,  to  the  influence  of  the  ordum 
theologicum.  We  hope  they  will  not  grow 
weary  in  well  doing.  The  paper  referred  to  is 
the  North  American,  from  which  we  extract 
the  following. — Episcopal  Recorder. 

"  A  New  York  journal  complains  of  the  cha- 
racter of  the  cheap  publications  offered  for  sale 
at  the  Jandine  places  of  steamboats  by  itinerant 
are  of  a  licentious  character,  and  are  limsxrmc-u 
by  engravings  as  depraved  as  the  text.  Our 
sister  city  is  not  the  only  one  cursed  with  this 
pernicious  literature.    As  we  walk  the  streets, 
we  are  continually  accosted  by  lads  loaded 
with  slang  novels ;  and  at  hotels  we  have  seen 
the  sly  look  with  which  these  young  pedlars, 
first  prying  around,  dive  into  the  recesses  of 
their  baskets  and  produce  their  scandalous 
wares.    At  all  places  of  public  amusement,  in 
the  fashionable  streets  where  our  wives  and 
daughters  walk,  and  sometimes  even  on  the 
steps  of  churches,  we  have  witnessed  the  hawk- 
in"-  and  sale  of  books,  whose  publication  alone 
ought  to  send  the  printer  to  a  jail,  and  consign 
the  author  to  scorn,  obloquy  and  exile  We 
say  frankly  that  the  publishers  and  venders  ot 


these  works  are  a 
tainting 


contamination  to  society, 
the  atmosphere  with  their  foul  and 
pestiferous  breath  ;  and  that,  as  swc/i,  they  are 
unfit  to  share  in  the  blessings  of  our  social 
compact;  and,  like  loathsome  lepers,  ought  to 
be  placed  beyond  the  sight  and  touch  of  man- 
kind. This  will  be  called  strong  language, 
but  we  mean  it  for  such.  Foul  cancers  require 
kuife  or  cautery.  Great  wrongs  are  not  to  be 
spoken  of  in  mincing  phrases.  We  fine  the 
rioter,  we  imprison  the  thief,  we  hang  the  mur- 
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derer ;  every  injury  for  the  body  is  provided 
with  a  penalty  ;  shall  we  then  suffer  men,  un- 
punished, to  poison  our  children's  morals,  to 
destroy  the  soul,  to  bring  in  our  American  so- 
ciety the  festering  corruption  of  Paris  1 

"  But  we  fear  that  human  laws  will  never 
fully  reach  this  evil.  It  is  one  of  those  sores 
in  society  which  can  only  be  cured  in  detail. 
In  the  patriarchal  government  of  the  family  is 
our  only  hope.  Parents  must  take  the  matter 
in  hand.  They  must  watch  over  the  libraries 
of  the  young,  instil  into  their  children's  minds 
a  reverence  for  the  good,  and  teach  them  to 
abhor  these  volumes  as  alike  disgraceful  and 
out  of  taste.  We  need  not  say,  what  every 
father  knows,  that  reason  is  better  than  com- 
mand, except  in  the  last  necessity,  and  that  by 
appealing  to  a  child's  sense  of  decency  and 
self-respect  this  task  will  be  found  compara- 
tively easy.  Teach  the  young,  too,  a  due  ab- 
horrence of  deception,  so  that  they  may  scorn 
to  peruse  any  book  in  secret.  If  parents  take 
care  in  these  matters,  the  flash  novels  will  die 
out  for  want  of  support. 

"  Masters  of  apprentices  have  also  a  duty  to 
perform.  Perhaps  lads  learning  trades  are  in 
greater  peril  from  this  literature  than  any  other 
class  of  the  young.  There  is  no  doubt  that  a 
large  portion  of  these  fictions  are  written  ex- 
pressiy  for  this  description  of  persons.  A  mas- 
ter is,  for  the  time,  in  the  parent's  place,  and 
we  like  that  feature  of  the  old  common  law 
which  arms  him,  to  a  certain  extent,  with  the 
powers  of  a  parent.  It  would  be  better  for 
society  if  the  practices  of  the  past  generation 
in  this  respect  were  more  generally  attended 
to,  and  masters  exercised  a  closer  supervision 
over  the  morals  of  their  apprentices,  which  are 
sadly  neglected  now. 

"  But  let  not  the  police  suppose  that  their 
hands  are  clean.  The  vending  of  these  books 
is  illegal,  and  every  news-boy  caught  disposing 

ffeuse~of  "Refuge. — Both  for  their  own  sake 
and  that  of  the  community,  these  youthful 
itinerants  should  be  restrained  in  their  immoral 
vocation." 


An  Infidel's  Death-bed. — Some  years  ago, 
an  individual  well  known  and  highly  respected 
in  the  religious  world,  narrated  in  my  hearing 
the  following  incident.  In  early  life,  while 
with  a  college  companion  he  was  making  a 
tour  on  the  continent,  at  Paris  his  friend  was 
seized  with  an  alarming  illness.  A  physician 
of  great  celebrity  was  speedily  summoned,  who 
stated  that  the  case  was  a  critical  one,  and  that 
much  would  depend  upon  a  minute  attention  to 
his  directions.  As  there  was  no  one  at  hand 
upon  whom  they  could  place  much  reliance,  he 
was  requested  to  recommend  some  confidential 
and  experienced  nurse.  He  mentioned  one, 
but  added,  "You  may  think  yourself  happy 
indeed,  should  yo'u  be  able  to  secure  her  ser- 
vices ;  but  she  is  so  much  in  request  amongst 
the  higher  circles  here,  that  there  is  little  chance 
of  finding  her  disengaged."  The  narrator  at 
once  ordered  his  carriage,  went  to  her  residence 
and  much  to  his  satisfaction  found  her  at  home. 
He  briefly  stated  his  errand,  and  requested  her 
immediate  attendance.  »  But  before  I  consent 
to  accompany  you,  permit  me,  sir,"  said  she, 


"  to  ask  you  a  single  question,  Is  your  friend 
a  Christian  1  "  Yes,"  he  replied,  "  indeed  he 
is — a  Christian  in  the  best  and  highest  sense  of 
the  term,  a  man  who  lives  in  the  fear  of  God. 
But  I  should  like  to  know  your  reason  for  such 
an  inquiry?"  "  Sir,"  she  answered,  "  I  was 
the  nurse  that  attended  Voltaire  in  his  last  ill- 
ness, and  for  all  the  wealth  of  Europe  1  would 
never  see  another  infidel  die." — Ford's  Da- 
mascus. 


Curious  incidents. — Recently  in  the  after- 
noon while  some  boys  were  watching  a  pair  of 
swallows  feeding  their  young  behind  Charlotte 
street,  a  hawk  skimming  along  the  eaves  of 
the  houses,  suddenly  pounced  upon  the  nest, 
and  carried  away  two  of  the  brood.  One  of 
the  parent  birds  having  witnessed  the  on- 
slaught, instantly  gave  utterance  to  a  peculiar 
cry,  which  as  by  the  power  of  an  incantation 
quickly  convened  a  noisy  and  enraged  swarm 
of  comrades  from  all  quarters,  who  with  one 
consent,  gave  chase  to  the  destroyer,  and  over- 
taking him  ere  he  had  got  half  across  the  Inch, 
commenced  such  a  desperate  attack  that  he 
soon  gave  evident  signs  of  being  fairly  over- 
mastered, and  ultimately  sought  the  ground 
at  a  short  distance  from  the  Fisher's  Lodge, 
where  he  bravely  tried  his  best  to  repel  the 
onsets  of  his  assaulters,  but  was  compelled  to 
relinquish  his  prey,  and  seek  for  safety  in 
flight.  After  his  departure,  which  was  effected 
under  no  little  molestation,  the  swallows  then 
set  about  the  conveyance  of  the  young  ones  to 
the  nest,  which  it  is  said  they  effected  in  fine 
style,  and  seemingly  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
whole  tribe,  who  gave  unmistakable  signs  of 
being  more  than  usually  pleased,  on  the  occa- 
sion. We  have  been  assured  on  good  authori- 
ty that  the  following  curious  incident  lately 
happened  in  Bath  :   An   individual  residing 

there  had  two  nanariea    vvhi^h   nro  ollrvn/orl  *<-> 

ny  aoout  a  room  in  place  of  being,  as  is  usual- 
ly the  case,  confined  to  a  cage.  Well,  the 
other  day  one  of  the  favourite  songsters  disap- 
peared, and  though  searched  for  in  every  di- 
rection, no  trace  of  it  could  be  seen.  Some 
hours  after  this  the  house  cat  walked  into  the 
canaries'  room  with  the  missing  bird  in  its 
mouth,  and  laid  it  down  on  the  carpet  uninjur- 
ed, though,  of  course,  very  much  frightened. 
It  is  supposed  that  the  cat  had  gone  out  to  re- 
cover the  truant,  which,  at  last,  it  perfectly 
succeeded  in  doing. — English  paper. 


The  Broad  and  Narrow  Way. 
On  my  return  to  the  city  (Horeb),  with  my 
two  Jewish  guides,  we  entered  it  further  to  the 
north  than  the  side  from  which  we  had  begun 
our  walk.  We  were  proceeding  through  a 
double  gateway,  such  as  is  seen  in  so  many  of 
the  old  eastern  cities,  and  even  in  some  of  the 
modern ;  one  wide  arched  road,  and  another 
narrow  one  by  the  side,  through  the  latter  of 
which  persons  on  foot  generally  pass,  to  avoid 
being  jostled  or  crushed  by  the  beasts  of  burden 
coming  through  the  main  gateway.  We  met 
a  caravan  of  loaded  camels  thronging  the  pas- 
sage. The  drivers  cried  out  to  my  two  com- 
panions and  myself,  desiring  us  to  betake  our- 
selves for  safety  to  the  gate  with  the  smaller 


arch,  calling  it  "  Es  Summ,  el  Kayut,"  the 
hole  or  eye  of  the  needle.  If, — as  on  inquiry 
since,  I  am  inclined  to  believe, — this  name  ia 
applied  not  to  this  gate  in  Hebron  only,  but 
generally  in  cities  where  there  is  a  footway 
entrance  by  the  side  of  a  larger  one,  it  may 
perhaps  give  an  easy  and  simple  solution  of 
what  in  the  text,  Mark  x.  25,  has  appeared  to 
some  to  be  a  strained  and  difficult  metaphor ; 
whereas  that  of  the  entrance  gate,  low  and 
narrow,  through  which  the  sumpter  camel  can- 
not be  made  to  pass  unless  with  great  difficulty, 
and  stripped  of  all  the  incumbrances  of  his 
load,  his  trappings,  and  his  merchandise,  may 
seem  to  illustrate  more  clearly  the  following 
verse: — "How  hardly  shall  they  that  have 
riches  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God."  It 
also  applies  itself  to  several  other  passages  by 
which  our  Saviour  illustrates  a  similar  subject, 
"  Enter  ye  in  at  the  strait  gate,"  &c,  Matt, 
vii.  13,  14,  and  others. — Lord  Nugent' s  Tra- 
vels, 1845. 


A  Clock  on  a  Neio  Plan. — Galignani  men- 
tions that  a  watchmaker  of  Paris  has  construct- 
ed a  clock  of  a  curious  and  most  ingenious 
nature.  It  is  made  with  eleven  dials.  The 
principal  dial  shows  the  hours  alone  ;  a  trans- 
parent one,  immediately  below  the  former, 
shows  the  progression  and  retrogression  of  the 
sun  ;  two  others,  also  transparent,  and  through 
which  the  mechanism  of  this  immense  machine 
can  be  seen,  mark,  the  one  the  days  of  the 
month,  the  other  the  seconds.  Eight  square 
enamelled  dials  are  arranged  round  the  two 
sides  of  the  pendulum,  and  show  the  hour  in 
each  of  the  following  cities :  London,  Algiers, 
Alexandria,  St.  Helena,  Otaheite,  Canton,  New 
York  and  St.  Petersburg.  Each  of  these  dials 
is  marked  with  24  hours,  instead  of  12,  so  as 
to  show  the  hours  of  the  day  and  those  of  the 
nierht.  T.notly,  the.  pendulum  carries  a  large 
metrical  scale,  indicating  the  degree  of  expan- 
sion and  contraction  of  metal.  This  clock 
cost  14,000  francs,  or  about  £600. 


Write  it  in  Gold. — "  The  great  comprehen- 
sive truths,"  says  President  Quincy,  "  written 
in  letters  of  living  light  on  every  page  of  our 
history  are  these:  Human  happiness  has  no 
perfect  security  but  freedom ;  freedom,  none 
but  virtue;  virtue,  none  but  knowledge;  and 
neither  freedom,  nor  virtue,  nor  knowledge, 
has  any  vigour  or  immortal  hope,  except  in  the 
principles  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  in  the 
sanctions  of  the  Christian  religion." 


THE  FRIEND. 


ELEVENTH  MONTH  14,  1846. 


We  learn  that  Benjamin  Seebohm  and  Rob- 
ert Lindsey,  the  Friends  expected  on  a  reli- 
gious visit  to  this  country  from  England,  arrived 
on  the  7th  instant  at  Boston,  in  the  steamship 
Brittania,  and  it  is  supposed  will  be  in  this  city 
in  a  day  or  two. 


We  are  indebted  to  a  correspondent  for  a 
characteristic  letter  of  Anthony  Benezet  insert- 
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ed  in  our  paper  of  to-day,  which  we  believe 
has  not  been  heretofore  published.  Some  of 
our  readers  are  perhaps  not  aware  of  the  cir- 
cumstances which  called  it  forth,  and  we  are 
therefore  induced  to  publish  the  following  ac- 
count of  the  Acadians,  taken  from  the  late 
Roberts  Vaux's  Life  of  Anthony  Benezet,  as  a 
suitable  accompaniment  to  the  letter. 

"These  helpless  strangers  were  a  portion  of 
the  descendants  of  those  French  inhabitants  of 
Nova  Scotia,  who  after  the  treaty  of  Utrecht 
in  1713,  by  which  the  province  was  ceded  to 
England,  were  permitted  to  hold  their  lands, 
on  condition  of  making  a  declaration  of  alle- 
giance to  their  new  sovereign,  which  acknow- 
ledgment of  fidelity  was  given  under  an  ex- 
press stipulation  that  they  and  their  posterity 
should  not  be  required  to  bear  arms  either 
against  their  Indian  neighbours  or  transatlan- 
tic countrymen.  This  contract  was  at  several 
subsequent  periods  revived,  and  renewed  to 
their  children  ;  and  such  was  the  notoriety  of 
the  compact,  that  for  half  a  century  they  bore 
the  name,  and  with  some  few  exceptions  main- 
tained the  charactei  of  neutrals.  They  were 
a  people  remarkable  for  their  piety  and  mild- 
ness of  disposition ;  were  frugal  and  industri- 
ous ;  strongly  attached  to  the  French  mon- 
arch, and  unalterably  devoted  to  the  Catholic 
religion. 

"  During  the  war  of  1755,  some  of  the 
young  neutrals  were  detected  in  conveying  in- 
telligence to  the  Indians  and  French  forces, 
then  acting  against  the  province.  This  defec- 
tion greatly  incensed  the  British  commander, 
and  produced  a  determination  to  punish  the 
whole  fraternity  by  the  confiscation  of  their 
property,  and  the  banishment  of  their  persons 
to  different  places  along  the  sea-coast,  from 
Massachusetts  bay  to  South  Carolina.  When 
the  period  had  arrived  for  carrying  this  cruel 

purpose  IniO   Hcuutiun,   an    otJot  ^0.0  ioaucd 

requiring  the  neutrals  to  assemble  at  the  differ- 
ent ports,  under  the  specious  pretext  of  then 
having  communicated  to  them  some  important 
and  valuable  information.    The  unsuspecting 
Acadians,  utterly  ignorant  of  the  destiny  that 
awaited  them,  were  obedient  to  the  requisition, 
and  when  collected  at  the  time  and  places  ap- 
pointed, they  were  informed  that  their  lands 
were  forfeited  to  the  crown,  that  they  them- 
selves were  prisoners,  and  were  to  be  imme- 
diately removed  from  the  province.  Vessels 
being  in  readiness  to  convey  them  away,  they 
were  ordered  on  board.    A  scene  of  distress, 
and  confusion  ensued ;  the  military  who  had 
been  purposely  kept  concealed  until  now,  made 
their  appearance,  and  the  embarkation  was 
soon  effected  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  with 
the  exception  of  between  two  and  three  hun- 
dred, who  escaped  and  sought  refuge  in  the 
neighbouring  forests.    Toward  those  who  fled 
all  possible  measures  were  adopted  to  coerce 
them  back  to  captivity ;  the  country  was  laid 
waste,  to  prevent  their  subsistence,  and  many  of 
them  were  shot  and  otherwise  perished.  This 
community  at  the  lime  of  this  disastrous  event, 
amounted  to  almost  seven  thousand  persons, 
but  the  exact  number  who  were  banished,  can 
not  be  accurately  ascertained  ;  upwards  of  one 
thousand  of  them  were  sent  to  Massachusetts 
bay  and  about  five  hundred  to  Philadelphia. 


"  The  melancholy  story  of  their  sufferings, 
would  have  awakened  compassion  in  the  most 
obdurate  heart,  and  intensely  acute  must  have 
been  the  feelings  of  Benezet,  when  introduced 
to  the  knowledge  of  their  dreadful  fate.  He  at 
once  adopted  them  as  his  children  and  proceed- 
ed to  employ  every  exertion  in  his  power  to 
soften  the  rigour  of  their  condition.  As  he 
was  enabled  to  converse  with  them  in  their 
own  language,  it  facilitated  their  necessary  in- 
tercourse with  the  inhabitants,  whilst  it  was  a 
circumstance  that  could  not  but  have  mitigated 
their  sorrows,  since  they  had  found  in  him,  not 
only  a  friend  who  yielded  them  all  the  comfort 
and  consolation  he  could  bestow,  but  an  inter- 
preter, who  was  qualified  and  willing  to  hear, 
and  make  known  the  history  of  their  afflic- 
tions. On  their  disembarkation,  the  neutrals 
were  taken  charge  of  by  the  conservators  of 
the  poor,  and  conveyed  to  a  building  which  had 
been  occupied  as  a  lodging  for  soldiers.  Many 
of  them  were  labouring  under  disease ;  some 
were  enfeebled  by  their  crowded  condition  and 
the  scanty  fare  of  the  passage  ;  others  were  dis- 
consolate in  consequence  of  being  separated 
from  their  nearest  connexions;  whilst  all  were 
dejected  with  the  striking  reverse  of  their  for- 
mer comforts  and  independence.  Though  the 
funds  for  their  support  were  for  a  time  supplied 
from  the  public  purse,  Anthony  Benezet  under- 
took to  provide  for  their  subsistence,  in  the 
purchase  and  distribution  of  every  thing  which 
they  required.  To  the  sick  and  dying,  he  ad- 
ministered relief,  so  long  as  human  exertion 
was  availing,  or  could  hope  for  success,  and 
when  death  terminated  the  sufferings  of  any 
of  them,  he  would  perform  the  last  office  of 
respect  to  their  remains.  The  inconvenient 
construction  of  the  barracks,  as  well  as  want 
of  room  in  them,  being  ill-suited  to  their  ac- 
commodation, he  solicited  permission  of  his 
friond,  the  late  pious  Samuel  Emlen,  to  occu- 
py pan  bf  .*  ~n          „r  «^„nrl  owned  by  him 

in  the  south  western  section  of  fhiiaaelpiiia, 
with  buildings  for  the  residence  of  the  neutrals. 
The  grant  being  promptly  made,  Benezet  pro- 
ceeded to  collect  subscriptions,  and  was  soon  en- 
abled to  purchase  materials  and  erect  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  small  houses,  to  which  they 
were  immediately  removed.    The  supply  from 
the  public  treasury  ceasing  on  their  change  of 
situation,  he  was  obliged  to  devise  modes  of 
employment  for  them  to  procure  a  livelihood  ; 
and  among  various  occupations,  to  which  he 
directed  their  attention,  was  the  manufacture 
of  wooden  shoes  and  linsey  cloth  ;  the  materi- 
al for  the  composition  of  the  latter  article,  was 
principally  obtained  by  their  gathering  rags 
from  the  streets  of  the  city,  which  they  wash- 
ed, and  otherwise  prepared  for  the  purpose. 
In  addition  to  the  personal  services  thus  ren- 
dered, he  paid  out  of  his  small  income  an- 
nuities to  several  of  the  most  ancient  and  help- 
less.   It  is  related  of  him  among  other  proofs 
of  his  kindness  toward  them,  that  his  wife, 
having  made  unsuccessful  search  for  a  pair  of 
blankets  which  she  had  recently  purchased, 
for  the  use  of  the  family,  came  into  the  room 
where  her  husband  was  writing,  and  expressing 
some  surprise  as  to  what  could  have  become  of 
them,  his  attention  was  arrested,  and  when  he 
understood  the  cause  of  her  uneasiness,  "  Oh  /" 


(said  he)  "  my  dear,  1  gave  them  some  evenings 
since  to  one  of  the  poor  neutrals."  Thus  for  se- 
veral years  he  devoted  himself  to  the  advance- 
ment of  the  interests  of  those  people,  who  by 
death  and  removal  to  different  places,  were  ul- 
timately reduced  to  a  very  small  number. 
Such  was  his  assiduity  and  care  of  them,  that 
it  produced  a  jealousy  in  the  mind  of  one  of  the 
oldest  men  among  them,  of  a  very  novel  and 
curious  description  ;  which  was  communicated 
to  a  friend  of  Benezet's,  to  whom  he  said,  "  it 
is  impossible  that  all  this  kindness  is  disinter- 
ested ;  Mr.  Benezet  must  certainly  intend  to 
recompense  himself  by  treacherously  selling 
us"  When  their  patron  and  protector  was 
informed  of  this  ungrateful  suspicion,  it  was  so 
far  from  producing  an  emotion  of  anger,  or  an 
expression  of  indignation,  that  he  lifted  up  his 
hands,  and  laughed  immoderately." 

London  Commercial  and  Private  Boarding- 
house,  7  Scott's  Yard,  Cannon  street,  kept  by 
William  Hughes. 

We  have  been  requested  to  mention,  for  the 
information  of  those  who  may  have  occasion 
to  visit  London  from  this  country,  that  the 
above  boarding-house,  having  a  central  situa- 
tion in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  large  mer- 
cantile houses,  the  Bank  of  England,  &c,  may 
be  recommended  as  particularly  quiet,  and  well 
furnished  with  clean  well-aired  beds.  Charges 
reasonable. 


Joseph  VV.  Aldrich's  Mathematical,  Classical 
and  English  School  for  Boys,  at  the  corner  of 
Sixth  and  Callowhill  streets.  The  second  quar- 
ter of  this  school  will  commence  on  the  16th 
of  the  present  month. 

References  : 

Daniel  B.  Smith,  John  Elliot,  John  Farnum, 
Isaiah  Hacker,  Edward  Yarnall,  Jeremiah 
Hacker,  Uriah  Hunt,  Charles  Yarnall,  Paul 

wlW^^  ...  

per  quarter  of  1 1  weeks  ;  for  the  higher  branch- 
es and  languages,  $12.50  per  quarter  of  11 
weeks. 

Usual  charges  for  fuel  and  stationery. 

Residence,  No.  127  Arch  street. 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM. 

Committee  on  Admissions. — Samuel  Bet- 
tie,  Jr.,  No.  73  North  Tenth  street  ;  Charles 
Ellis,  No.  95  South  Eighth  street,  and  No.  56 
Chestnut  street;  Benjamin  H.  Warder,  No. 
179  Vine  street ;  Wiiliam  Bettle,  No.  244  N. 
Sixth  street,  and  No.  14  South  Third  street ; 
John  C.  Allen,  No.  180  South  Second  street. 

Visiting   Managers  for  the    Month. — 
William   Kinsey,    Frankford ;  Benjamin  H. 
Warder,  No.   179  Vine  street ;  Horatio  C. 
Wood,  No.  210  Race  street. 

Superintendent. — Philip  Garrett. 

Matron. — Susan  Barton. 

Attending  Physician. — Dr.  Charles  Evans, 
No.  182  Arch  street. 

Resident  Physician. —  Dr.  Joshua  H. 
Worthinfeton. 


Married,  at  Friends'  meeting-house,  Springfield, 
Delaware  county,  Pa.,  on  fifth-day  the  5th  instant, 
George  M'Cluen  to  Mary  Anna  Smedlf.y. 
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THE   FRIES  D. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

THE  SOCIETY  OF  FRIENDS 

IN 

PENNSYLVANIA  AND  NEW  JERSEY. 

•From  1764  to  1782. 
(Continued  from  page  53.) 

Il  will  be  necessary  for  us  to  return  a  little 
in  order  of  time  to  give  a  glance  at  public 
affairs  in  the  province.  The  stamp  act  was 
passed  by  the  British  parliament  on  the  22d  of 
Third  month  this  year  [1765].  Information 
thereof  reached  Pennsylvania  in  the  Fifth 
month,  and  excited  no  little  indignation  and 
sorrow  among  the  inhabitants.  The  assembly 
was  sitting  at  the  time,  but  adjourned  without 
taking  any  public  notice  of  the  matter.  The 
assembly  of  Virginia  first  took  ground  against 
the  validity  of  the  act,  and  adopted  the  resolu- 
tion offered  by  Patrick  Henry,  "  that  the  colony 
alone  had  the  right  of  taxing  its  inhabitants." 
These  resolutions  were  spread  throughout  all 
the  provinces,  and  everywhere  found  stout 
hearts  and  free  tongues  to  advocate  and  defend 
them.  Massachusetts  proposed  that  each  of 
the  provincial  assemblies  should  appoint  a  com- 
mittee, which  should  meet  in  Congress  at  New 
York  in  the  Tenth  month,  to  consider  what 
could  be  done  to  turn  aside  the  present  alarm- 
ing attack  upon  the  essential  rights  and  liberties 
of  the  colonists.  When  the  assembly  of  Penn- 
sylvania met  in  the  Ninth  month,  it  immedi- 
ately agreed  to  this  proposition,  and  appointed 
a  committee  to  represent  it.  In  the  mean  time 
the  excitement  spread  wider  and  deeper  through 
the  land.  Those  who  had  accepted  appoint- 
ment as  stamp  officers,  were  in  many  of  the 
colonies  subjected  to  much  personal  abuse,  and 
were  in  all  the  seaports  burnt  in  effigy.  In 
Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey,  although  the 
people  were  equally  resolute,  their  opposition 
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paper  reached  Philadelphia,  the  city  put  on  the 
appearance  of  a  public  mourning.  The  bells 
were  muffled,  the  colours  of  the  shipping  were 
hoisted  at  half-mast.  A  large  public  meeting 
was  held,  by  which  seven  persons  were  select- 
ed to  wait  upon  John  Hughes,  who  had  accepted 
an  appointment  under  the  "Act,"  to  require 
him  to  resign  his  commission.  This  he  did 
not  do,  but  promised  not  to  endeavour  to  en- 
force the  act  until  it  should  be  generally  sub- 
mitted to  throughout  the  other  colonies.  The 
Jst  of  the  Eleventh  month  was  the  day  on 
which  the  stamp  duty  was  to  go  into  force. 
The  Philadelphia  newspapers  on  the  day  pre- 
vious, went  into  mourning  as  if  for  their  own 
deaths,  inasmuch  as  the  publishers  would  not 
use  the  stamped  paper,  and  were  not  yet  ready 
to  hazard  the  penalty  attached  to  violating  the 
law.  It  was  not  long,  however,  before  their 
publication  on  unstamped  paper  was  resumed. 
The  merchants  of  Philadelphia  appointed  a 
committee  of  which  several  were  members  of 
the  religious  Society  of  Friends,  who  prepared 
an  agreement  which  was  afterwards  signed  by 
more  than  four  hundred  traders,  binding  them- 
selves during  the  existence  of  the  stamp  act, 
neither  to  give  orders  for  foreign  goods,  nor 
yet  to  sell  any  on  commission,  except  such  as 


were  of  Irish  manufacture,  and  had  been  im- 
ported directly  from  Ireland.  Of  the  progress 
of  these  disturbances  we  shall  only  add  what 
may  be  necessary  to  show  the  position  of  the 
Society  of  Friends.  They  felt,  at  least  many 
of  them,  that  an  attempt  had  been  made  by 
parliament  to  invade  constitutional  rights,  and 
they  were  therefore  found  earnestly,  but  peace- 
ably contending  against  the  carrying  out  what 
they  considered  an  unrighteous  law.  During 
the  winter  of  1765-6,  no  proceedings  in  law 
were  carried  on  in  Pennsylvania ;  no  court 
being  willing  to  use  the  necessary  stamp  to 
give  legal  validity  to  its  proceedings.  All 
foreign  trade  was  for  a  time  suspended,  but  the 
collector  of  the  port  soon  granted  the  usual 
clearances  for  all  vessels,  merely  saying,  "no 
stamped  paper  to  be  had." 

An  epistle  from  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings 
in  England,  dated  in  the  Ninth  month,  1765, 
stating  their  continued  care  to  serve  Friends  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  their  unsuccessful  endea- 
vours to  reconcile  the  proprietaries  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  province,  was  received  and  read 
in  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings,  held  in  Philadel- 
phia in  the  First  month,  1766.  At  the  meeting 
on  the  20th  of  the  succeeding  month,  a  reply- 
was  agreed  to,  in  which  after  a  grateful  ac- 
knowledgement of  the  interest  manifested  by 
their  brethren  in  London  on  behalf  of  Friends 
in  the  province,  they  add  : — 

"  Under  the  violent  ferment  reigning  at  this 
time  in  the  colonies,  the  observation  that  the 
people  of  Pennsylvania  and  West  Jersey  have 
hitherto  kept  more  free  from  tumults  and  riots 
than  their  neighbours,  gives  us  cause  to  believe 
that  the  conduct  and  conversation  of  Friends 
hath  in  some  measure  tended  to  promote  this 
good  effect.  The  divers  occasions  we  have 
had  to  revive  our  testimony  against  every 
breach  of  the  public  peace,  have  probably  min- 
istered instruction  and  inflection  to  many,  and 
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we  have  been  and  are  subjected  to,  may  still 
more  evidently  excite  us  to  such  an  improve- 
ment of  them  as  you  justly  recommended  to. 
Thus  we  should  manifest  that  we  not  only  re- 
member the  faithfulness  of  our  ancestors  and 
their  patience  under  sufferings,  but  that  we  are 
sincerely  concerned  to  follow  their  examples." 

Fearing  lest  the  minds  of  Friends  should  be- 
come in  the  commotion  surrounding  them  un- 
duly excited,  whereby  their  spiritual  condition 
might  be  injured,  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings 
issued  the  following  minute  of  advice,  which 
was  printed  on  an  open  sheet  and  circulated 
throughout  the  limits  of  the  Yearly  Meeting. 

"  From  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings,  held  in  Phi- 
ladelphia, for  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey, 
the  20th  day  of  the  Second  month,  1766. 

"  To  Friends  of  the  several  meetings,  belonging  to  the 
Yearly  Meeting,  for  said  provinces. 

"  Dear  Friends  : — We  fervently  caution  and 
exhort,  that  in  these  trying  times,  when  the 
minds  of  people  are  so  much  perplexed  and 
agitated  with  the  difficulties  that  now  prevail 
in  this  once  peaceful  land,  we  may  not  forget 
to  act  consistently  with  the  purity  and  meek- 
ness of  our  Christian  profession  ;  becoming  the 
followers  of  our  peaceable  Saviour  Jesus  Christ, 
and  the  practice  and  advice  of  faithful  Friends 


in  all  times  of  trial  and  difficulty  ;  particularly 
of  our  honourable  and  faithful  elder,  George 
Fox,  who  in  an  epistle  to  Friends,  in  the  year 
1685,  thus  expresseth  himself: 

"  '  Whatever  bustlings  and  troubles,  tumults 
and  outrages,  quarrels  and  strife,  arise  in  the 
world,  keep  out  of  them  all ;  concern  not  your- 
selves with  them ;  but  keep  in  the  Lord's 
power  and  peaceable  truth,  that  is  over  all  such 
things  ;  in  which  power,  ye  seek  the  peace  and 
good  of  all  men.  Live  in  the  love  which  God 
hath  shed  abroad  in  your  hearts,  through  Jesus 
Christ;  in  which  love  nothing  is  able  to  sepa- 
rate you  from  God  and  Christ.'" — (George 
Fox's  Journal,  page  578.) 

In  the  city  of  Philadelphia  where  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Society  of  Friends  were  numerous, 
and  exercised  a  great  moral  influence,  no  thea- 
tres had  been  erected.  The  play-loving  part 
of  the  community  were  forced  in  order  to  gra- 
tify their  vitiated  taste,  to  go  into  Southvvark 
where  an  occasional  company  of  strolling  ac- 
tors, would  for  a  season  take  up  their  quarters. 
About  1760  a  house  was  erected  on  the  south 
side  of  Cedar  street  to  accommodate  such  com- 
panies. The  place  was  only  occasionally  thus 
occupied,  for  the  patronage  received  was  not 
such  as  to  encourage  a  long  tarriance.  In  the 
Sixth  month,  1766,  a  company  came  to  Phila- 
delphia, and  announced  that  they  were  making 
preparations  for  occupying  the  house.  The 
consistent  members  amongst  Friends  could  not 
but  feel  distressed,  that  such  a  fountain  of  mo- 
ral degradation  was  likely  to  be  opened.  The 
subject  claimed  the  serious  attention  of  the 
Monthly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia,  and  that  body 
agreed  to  present  the  following  petition  to  John 
Penn,  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Pennsylvania., 

"  The  address  of  the  people  called  Quakers 
in  Philadelphia,  respectfully  showeth  : — 

"  That  we  have  with  real  concern  heard 

that  n  ocunpaii^  of  otagc  players  arc  lately 
arrived  in  this  city,  with  intention  to  exhibit 
plays, — which  we  conceive,  if  permitted,  will 
tend  to  subvert  the  good  order,  morals,  and 
prosperity  we  desire  may  be  preserved  among 
us. 

"  We  therefore  esteem  it  our  duty  earnestly 
to  solicit  the  governor,  that  he  would  be  pleas- 
ed to  prohibit  those  ensnaring  and  irreligious 
entertainments,  that  the  destructive  conse- 
quences arising  from  them  to  the  youth  and 
others,  which  heretofore  have  been  very  evi- 
dent, may  be  prevented. 

"  The  honour  of  religion,  and  good  of  the 
people,  we  desire  may  have  sufficient  weight  to 
induce  the  governor  to  take  this  matter  into  his 
serious  consideration,  timely  to  discountenance 
an  evil  so  very  obvious,  and  ensnaring,  and 
that  by  encouraging  piety  and  virtue,  the  sin- 
cere returns  of  gratitude  for  the  merciful  regard 
of  Divine  Providence  often  vouchsafed  and  con- 
tinued to  us,  may  be  manifested,  by  the  humi- 
lity and  reverence  of  all  ranks  of  the  people." 

"Signed  in  and  on  behalf  of  our  Monthly 
Meeting,  held  in  Philadelphia,  27th  day  of 
Sixth  month,  1766,  by 

James  Pemberton,  CZer/c." 

A  committee  of  the  Monthly  Meeting  went 
to  Shrewsbury  and  presented  the  petition  to 
John  Penn.  He  listened  to  it  and  to  the  re- 
marks of  the  committee,  but  told  them  he  had 
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given  his  consent  to  the  actors  "  going  to" 
Philadelphia,  and  approved  of  their  exhibiting 
their  entertainments  there.  No  good  was  like- 
ly  to  arise  from  their  labour  with  him,  yet  the 
members  of  the  committee  felt  satisfied  that 
they  had  performed  the  service. 

Not  withstanding  what  it  had  done,  the  Month- 
ly Meeting  was  conscious  of  a  deep  obligation 
to  endeavour  to  preserve  its  own  members  from 
being  caught  in  this  temptation.  On  the  day 
after  issuing  the  petition  to  the  governor,  it 
issued  the  following  short  exhortation  : — 

"  Dear  Friends  : — You  cannot  be  insensible 
that  various  are  the  deluding  temptations,  re- 
peatedly presented  to  captivate  the  minds  of 
the  unwatchful  from  the  paths  of  piety  and 
virtue  ;  and  a  fresh  occasion  at  this  time  occur- 
ring, by  the  arrival  of  a  company  of  stage- 
players  in  this  city,  we  think  it  a  duty  incum- 
bent upon  us,  earnestly  to  request  that  none 
professing  among  us,  may  be  so  unguarded  as 
to  give  the  least  countenance  or  encourage- 
ment to  the  vain  ensnaring  entertainments  we 
understand  they  purpose  to  exhibit; — which 
though  often  coloured  with  the  specious  pre- 
tence of  promoting  morality,  are  known  by 
experience  to  have  a  very  contrary  effect,  cor- 
rupting the  morals  of  the  people,  introducing 
idleness,  licentiousness,  and  irreligion,  directly 
opposite  to  the  doctrine  of  the  gospel,  and 
practice  of  primitive  Christians. 

"  And  beloved  youth, — we  are  particularly 
concerned  on  your  account ;  and  from  a  motive 
of  affectionate  regard  to  your  present  and  future 
welfare,  are  engaged  earnestly  to  beseech  and 
entreat,  that  you  would  seriously  consider  the 
destructive  tendency  of  indulging  yourselves  in 
partaking  in  those  profane  amusements.  We 
may  then  have  some  grounds  to  hope  that  the 
honour  of  religion,  your  own  good,  and  the 
reputation  of  the  Society  of  which  you  profeoe 
yourselves  members,  may  prevail  with  you  to 
comply  with  the  loving  admonition  of  your 
brethren,  to  avoid  the  present  temptation,  and 
give  your  strength  to  withstand,  through  Divine 
assistance,  those  that  may  offer  hereafter  to 
divert  you  from  a  conduct  consistent  with  our 
holy  profession." 

The  opposition  everywhere  made  in  the  co- 
lonies to  the  enforcement  of  the  stamp  act,  and 
the  earnest  expostulations  and  entreaties  of  the 
whole  mercantile  community  in  England,  in- 
duced Parliament,  reluctantly,  on  the  18th  day 
of  Third  month  in  this  year,  to  repeal- the 
offensive  enactment.  The  report  was  however 
accompanied  by  a  resolution  declaring  its  right 
to  tax  America. 

(To  be  continued.) 

For  "  The  Friend." 

Benczct  and  the  Acadians. 

The  following  letter  of  Anthony  Benezet 
may  be  of  interest  to  the  readers  of  "  The 
Friend."  The  circumstances  of  the  distress  of 
the  Acadians  are  familiar  to  the  student  of  his- 
tory. The  barbarous  exile  these  poor  settlers 
of  New  Brunswick  underwent  at  the  hands  of 
the  English,  will  always  remain  a  stain  on  the 
nation.  Perfidiously  collected  on  some  pre- 
text, they  were  hurried  on  board  the  vessels 
and  sent  to  the  different  ports  of  the  Atlantic, 


and  landed  without  their  property  among  peo- 
ple speaking  a  different  language  and  probably 
prejudiced  against  them.  Separated  from  their 
homes  and  often  from  their  nearest  relatives,, 
their  spirits  were  broken  by  poverty  and 
wretchedness,  and  very  many  of  them  sunk 
under  the  accumulation  of  distress  ;  or  lingered 
out  a  sorrowful  life,  dependent  on  the  charity 
of  strangers.  Among  those  who  interested 
themselves  on  their  account,  Anthony  Benezet 
stands  foremost  for  patient  devotion  in  assist- 
ing them  and  translating  their  wants  to  those 
whom  they  had  unwillingly  been  cast  among. 
The  letter  speaks  his  spirit.  S. 

"  For  John  Smith,  Burlington." 

"Philada.,  ye  1st  Eighth  month,  1760. 
"  Dear  Friend. 

"  Some  of  the  collections  I  lately  mentioned 
to  thee,  being  now  ready,  1  herewith  send  thee 
a  couple  of  them. 

"  According  to  thy  advice,  James  Pemberton 
and  Evan  Morgan  joined  me  in  an  application 
to  our  Governor,  on  behalf  of  the  Acadians, 
requesting  that  he  would  send  their  petition  to 
the  king,  which  he  very  readily  consented  to 
do,  and  as  I  understand,  has  transmitted  it  to 
Secretary  Pitt,  by  a  vessel  that  sailed  for  Lon- 
don, about  4  or  5  weeks  past ;  and  at  the  same 
time,  he  let  us  understand,  that  it  would  scarce- 
ly be  looked  at,  unless  backed  by  some  solici- 
tation at  court,  which  would  be  attended  with 
some  expense.  Under  this  consideration  charity 
seems  to  require  we  should  take  yet  a  farther 
step,  if  possible,  to  procure  relief  for  the  rem- 
nant of  those  unhappy  people  ;  to  which  end 
we  proposed  that  a  copy  of  their  petition  might 
be  sent  by  some  of  us  to  Dr.  Fothergill  and 
John  Hunt,  or  some  other  Friend,  desiring  they 
would  use  proper  measures  to  put  it  in  the  way 
of  heing  considered  ;  and  to  lot  thorn  know  that 
though  we  had  already  been  at  a  considerable 
charge  on  that  people's  account,  we  were  yet 
willing  to  advance  the  farther  sum  of  £100 
sterling  for  that  purpose,  if  necessary.  Seve- 
ral Friends  have  met  upon  it,  but,  as  money 
matters  go  on  slowly,  nothing  has  yet  been  con- 
cluded, and  two  opportunities  are  already  lost. 
I  am  in  hopes  something  will  be  done  before 
the  departure  of  Captain  Friend,  who  sails  in 
a  few  days.  We  think  the  only  method  likely 
to  succeed,  is  to  go  amongst  the  ablest  Friends 
with  a  subscription  for  that  purpose,  the  pre- 
amble of  which  my  neighbour  Pemberton  has 
wrote  and  began  the  subscription  ;  but  I  cannot 
as  yet  get  any  body  to  go  with  me,  and  don't 
think  it  prudent  to  go  alone,  being  looked  upon 
as  an  importunate  solicitor ;  and  people  being 
apt  to  be  soured  at  the  mentioning  of  subscrip- 
tion, and  not  making  the  same  allowances  for 
other  people's  weakness,  as  for  their  own,  are 
ready  to  cast  out  inconsiderate  expressions, 
which  I  am  not  always  able  to  bear  with  Chris- 
tian patience.  John  Reynell,  says,  he  will  go 
with  me,  but  is  lame  by  the  fall  of  a  chair.  As 
true  friendship  takes  nothing  ill,  where  no  ill  is 
meant,  I  am  free  to  say,  that  the  supincness  of 
Friends  your  way,  in  matters  of  this  nature, 
has  been  to  me  a  painful  consideration;  the 
quiet  enjoyment  of  their  plentiful  possessions, 
seems  to  have  wrought  in  the  hearts  of  many, 
a  strange  insensibility  for  the  miseries  of  the 


distressed,  so  as  to  hear  of  the  calamities  of 
others  with  little  concern  or  pain. 

"  Perhaps  it  may  be  replied,  that  few  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  sorrowful  circumstances 
attending  these  people's  distress  ;  yet  many 
have  doubtless  heard  something  of  it ;  and  this 
would  be  enough  to  move  the  mind  of  those 
who  are  in  affluence,  if,  indeed,  stewards,  to  an 
inquiry  in  the  matter,  did  true  charity  prevail 
as  it  ought.  If  it  was  only  rumoured  that 
some  extraordinary  bargain  was  very  easily  to 
be  attained,  do  we  think  that  many  who  are 
supinely  easy  in  such  cases  as  these,  would  not 
be  induced,  not  only  to  inquire  into  it,  but  en- 
deavour to  make  an  advantage  thereby?  It 
has  been  advanced  as  an  argument  with  respect 
to  the  distress  of  the  Acadians,  that  it's  a  mat- 
ter which  the  government  ought  to  see  to,  and 
which  ought  not  to  be  laid  on  particulars ;  but 
may  people  therefore  sit  down  easy  in  their 
affluence,  without  giving  themselves  any  farther 
concern  about  it?  In  how  different  a  light 
would  it  appear  if  brought  close  home  to  our- 
selves. Should  thou,  or  I,  meet  with  an  acci- 
dent, such  as  breaking  a  limb,  &c,  in  some 
part  where  we  were  not  known,  and  lay  in  the 
road  unable  to  help  ourselves ;  and  should  the 
proper  officers  either  through  prejudice  or  ne- 
glect of  duty  not  take  care  to  relieve  us ;  how 
should  we  feel,  and  what  should  we  think  of 
such  of  the  neighbours  who  saw,  or  even  only 
heard  that  we  were  in  that  situation,  and  unre- 
lieved, if  they  should  suffer  us  to  perish  there 
for  fear  of  the  trouble,  or  the  charge  which 
might  fall  upon  them,  and  make  themselves 
easy  under  so  palpable  a  neglect  of  duty,  by 
concluding  that  a  charge  of  this  kind  ought  to 
fall  on  the  public,  and  was  no  business  of 
theirs?  Did  the  good  Samaritan  hold  himself 
excused  from  relieving;  the  wounded  traveller, 
because  there  were  laws  in  Judea,  and  persons 
to  whom  the  duty  or  taking  care  of  (he  dis- 
tressed stranger  belonged?  but  probably  this 
was  the  argument  the  Priest  and  the  Levite 
made  use  of  to  themselves  to  excuse  their  hard- 
ness of  heart.  It  is  much  to  be  wished,  that  a 
greater  concern  prevailed  in  the  Society  for  the 
promotion  of  practical  Christianity,  as  it  w  ould 
be  the  most  likely  way  to  remove  that  selfish- 
ness which  is  the  parent  of  obduracy  of  heart 
and  of  most  other  vital  evils.  I  do  not  mean 
barely  the  act  of  giving  to  the  poor,  but  I  mean 
true  charity,  i.  e.  the  love  which  was  in  Christ, 
which  is  the  root  of  every  thing  that  is  good. 
If  this  love  prevailed,  it  would  certainly  mani- 
fest itself  by  fruits  as  well  as  words.  Self-de- 
nial, mortification,  sympathy  and  benevolence, 
to  do  good  and  to  communicate,  to  seek  judg- 
ment and  relieve  the  oppressed,  and  to  the 
utmost  of  our  power  to  bind  up  the  broken- 
hearted would  naturally  flow  as  water  from  the 
fountain.  I  apprehend  a  shortness  here  is  in 
a  great  measure  the  cause  of  the  declension 
which  prevails.  Doctrines  of  this  kind,  though 
sometimes  declared  in  the  gallery,  are  too 
much  contradicted  in  practice,  and  but  little  the 
topic  of  discourse,  when  indeed  they  ought  to 
be  the  things  chiefly  and  most  frequently  re- 
membered and  enforced,  more  especially  upon 
the  youth.  The  bent  of  nature  is  always 
recoiling  back  toward  self,  and  the  spirit  of  the 
world  ;  and  where  this  steady  care  is  wanting, 
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a  selfish  worldly  disposition  is  suffered  gradu- 
ally to  grow,  even  in  such  as  have  been  divine- 
ly favoured,  and  Christianity  becomes  more  a 
matter  of  opinion  than  a  fructifying  root ;  so 
that  it  is  a  sorrowful  truth,  that  the  religious  tes- 
timony of  some  is  best  received  where  their 
disposition  is  less  known.  The  appellation  of 
steward,  is  what  we  often  take  upon  ourselves, 
but  indeed,  in  the  mouth  of  many,  it  is  but  a 
cant,  unmeaning  expression.  What  a  paradox 
is  it,  that  people  should  imagine  themselves  to 
act  as  such,  or  that  they  are  indeed  fulfilling 
the  second  command  of  loving  their  neighbour 
as  themselves, — which  our  blessed  Saviour  de- 
clared to  be  equal  to  the  first  and  greatest, — 
and  at  the  same  time  live  in  the  utmost  ease 
and  plenty,  by  the  possession,  perhaps  of  many 
thousands,  which  they  esteem  so  valuable  a 
blessing  that  they  cannot,  but  with  difficulty, 
think  of  parting  with  a  small  part  to  their  bro- 
ther, who  not  only  is  deprived  of  this  care  and 
plenty,  but  struggles  under  difficulties  of  which 
he  might  often  be  in  a  great  measure  relieved 
by  the  partaking  of  as  many  pounds,  as  the 
other  has  hundreds,  if  not  thousands. 

"  We  received  yesterday  a  letter  from  Jonas 
Thompson  which  wholly  puts  an  end  to  our 
expectations  of  seeing  him  here  ;  he  is  returned 
to  his  own  home,  where  he  says,  he  intends  to 
spend  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  quiet,  though 
obscurely,  employed  in  teaching  a  few  boarders. 

"  It  is  now  some  time,  since  I  heard  a  com- 
mission was  come  over  constituting  thee  coun- 
seller  for  your  province ;  my  affection  has 
begot  a  fear,  lest,  if  thou  shouldst  accept  of  it,  it 
might  have  a  tendency  too  much  to  marry 
thee  to  the  world.  I  have  no  doubt  of  thy 
capacity  to  fulfill  the  duties  of  that  station,  nor 
of  the  integrity  of  thy  motives  if  thou  shouldst 
accept  of  it,  but.  dear  John,  remember,  human 
nature  is  apt  to  deceive  itself,  especially  when 
her  propensities  are  flattered.  I  tear  the  snares 
consequent  on  such  a  station  will  exceed  the 
good  thou  canst  do  in  it.  The  common  con- 
versation and  very  breath  of  most  politicians 
is  earthly  and  sensual,  and  too  often  devilish, 
not  to  mention  the  weakness  of  flesh  and  blood, 
which  in  spite  of  all  our  good  resolution,  if  too 
much  exposed  to  danger,  will,  like  some  com- 
bustible matter,  catch  fire,  when  only  approach- 
ed near  the  flame.  Our  Saviour's  kingdom 
was  not  of  this  world.  One  thing  is  necessary, 
which  I  am  more  and  more  convinced  is  most 
likely  to  strike  the  deepest  root,  in  as  much  as 
possible  withdrawing  from  the  spirit  of  the 
world. 

"  With  best  affection  from  self  and  wife  to 
thee  and  thine,  and  Edward,*  I  remain  thy 
friend. 

Anthony  Benezet." 


*  Probably  Edward  Cathrall,  one  of  the  upright- 
hearted  of  that  day. 

For  "The  Friend." 

Horned  Snake. 
Joseph  Cook,  living  near  Mount  Ephraim, 
Camden  county,  N.  Jer.,  a  few  weeks  ago 
killed  a  snake  of  the  horned  species,  about  four 
and  a-half  feet  long,  and  more  than  three  inches 
in  circumferance.  Its  tail  was  armed  with  a 
horn  which  opened  like  the  bill  of  a  bird,  and 


exhibited  a  sting  which  the  reptile  was  capable 
of  protruding  when  it  struck  anything,  and 
which  is  supposed  to  have  contained  its  poison. 
,The  sides  and  belly  were  white,  interspersed 
with  dark  spots,  about  the  size  of  half  a  cent 
and  some  smaller ;  and  the  bone  of  the  back 
approached  a  salmon  colour,  and  was  also 
spotted.    It  was  found  on  Irish  Hill. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Extracts  from  the  Fruit  Culturist. 

BY  J.  J.  THOMAS. 

(Continued  from  page  30.) 
PRUNING. 

"It  often  happens  that  the  fruit  on  large  trees 
is  worthless,  and  it  becomes  an  important  ob- 
ject to  change  the  top,  by  grafting  or  budding 
it  with  some  better  variety.  In  this  case, 
instead  of  cutting  off  large  branches  and  graft- 
ing them  at  once,  it  is  better  to  prune  the  top 
in  part,  which  will  cause  an  emission  of  vigor- 
ous shoots.  These  are  then  budded  or  grafted 
with  ease  and  success ;  and,  as  the  grafts  gra- 
dually extend  by  growth,  the  remainder  of  the 
top  may  by  successive  excisions  be  entirely 
removed. 

"  Small  trees  may  be  pruned  with  safety  at 
any  season  of  the  year.  Summer  is  usually 
found  to  be  most  convenient. 

"  All  wounds  more  than  an  inch  in  diameter 
should  be  covered  with  a  mixture  of  tar  and 
brickdust  applied  hot  to  the  fresh  surface. 

"  When  a  branch  or  portion  of  a  tree  is  cut 
off,  the  vigour  of  the  sap  from  the  roots  is 
thrown  into  the  rest.  It  has  hence  been  thought 
that  pruning  young  trees  closely  when  trans- 
planted, would  be  beneficial  in  the  same  way. 
But  the  great  object  is  to  restore  the  roots, 
which  are  shot  forth  only  in  proportion  to  the 
action  of  the  leaves.  As  many  of  the  branches 
and  leaves  therefore  should  be  left  as  the  case 
will  admit,  so  that  the  perspiration  will  not  ex- 
haust the  tree  faster  than  the  roots  will  restore. 
When  therefore  the  roots  are  not  much  injured, 
little  or  no  pruning  will  be  advisable,  and  it  is 
only  to  be  resorted  to  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  mutilation  at  the  roots." 

APPLE-ORCHARDS. 

"  A  hundred  holes  six  feet  in  diameter  may 
be  dug  by  a  man  in  eight  days,  and  filled  with 
rich  mould  in  four  days  more,  costing  eleven 
dollars.  A  hundred  small  holes  may  be  dug 
in  four  days  costing  three  dollars.  The  trees 
in  the  large  holes  would  with  good  attention 
probably  yield  a  thousand  bushels  in  two  years, 
and  the  other  would  not  probably  produce  a 
hundred  bushels  in  the  same  time  ;  making  a 
difference  in  favour  of  the  large  holes,  at  20 
cents  a  bushel,  of  $  172. 

"  Winter  fruit  has  been  preserved  with  great 
success,  and  in  much  freshness,  by  alternating 
the  layers  of  apples  in  the  barrels  with  layers 
of  dry  chaff,  mixed  with  a  small  portion  of  dry 
pulverized  lime. 

"The  common  orchard  caterpillar  is  the 
chief  enemy  of  the  apple-tree.  It  deposites  its 
eggs  in  cylinders  or  rings,  containing  three  to 
five  hundred  each  on  the  smaller  branches,  a 
few  inches  from  the  extremity.  Incomparably 
the  best  mode  for  their  destruction,  is  to  cut  off 


and  burn  the  small  branches  which  hold  the 
eggs,  during  autumn  or  winter.  A  long  pole 
armed  with  clipping  shears  worked  by  a  cord, 
or  a  sharp-hooked  knife  at  the  end  of  a  pole, 
are  the  best  instruments  for  doing  this." 

QUINCES. 

"  The  orange  quince  is  the  only  variety  ex- 
tensively cultivated  in  this  country,  for  which 
it  appears  to  be  best  adapted ;  the  Portugal 
quince  which  is  largely  cultivated  in  England, 
being  little  known  here.  The  latter  has  broad 
cordate  leaves,  an  oblong  fruit,  and  is  more 
juicy  and  less  harsh  than  the  others,  but  is  a 
'  shy  bearer.' " 

PEACHES. 

"  The  disease  termed  the  yellows,  is  truly 
formidable.  Its  cause  has  never  been  satisfac- 
torily ascertained.  The  first  indication  is  an 
irregular  and  premature  ripening  of  the  fruit, 
accompanied  with  purple  discolorations  of 
the  flesh.  This  usually  occurs  the  first  season 
on  a  part  of  the  tree  only.  The  following  sea- 
son numerous  small  wiry  shoots  often  grow 
from  the  larger  branches ;  the  leaves  become 
yellow  ;  the  whole  tree  assumes  a  sickly  ap- 
pearance, and  eventually  perishes.  The  dis- 
ease is  still  more  to  be  dreaded  from  its  conta- 
gious nature.  If  not  checked,  it  commonly 
spreads  through  the  whole  orchard.  It  appears 
to  be  communicated  at  the  time  of  blossoming 
by  means  of  the  pollen.  But  the  infection  may 
be  conveyed  in  other  ways.  The  bud  from  a 
diseased  tree  inserted  in  a  healthy  stock,  will 
cause  its  death,  and  even  the  use  of  a  knife  in 
pruning  which  has  been  previously  used  on  a 
diseased  tree.  Facts  also  greatly  strengthen 
the  suspicion  that  the  roots  of  healthy  trees 
have  imbibed  the  contagion,  by  mere  contact 
with  those  of  diseased  ones.  After  it  has  once 
attacked  a  tree  there  is  no  remedy  ;  and  to  pre- 
vent it  from  spreading  to  others,  the  diseased 
tree  should  be  immediately  destroyed,  and  no 
young  tree  should  be  planted  on  the  same  spot. 

"  At  Farmington,  N.  Y.  were  lately  the  re- 
mains of  an  Indian  orchard,  with  peach-trees 
a  foot  in  diameter,  probably  fifty  years  old,  in  a 
bearing  state." 

PLUMS. 

"  The  chief  enemy  of  the  plum  is  the  curcu- 
lio,  an  insect  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  and  not 
more  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long,  resembling 
in  size  and  appearance  a  ripe  hemp  seed.  It 
attacks  the  young  fruit  when  about  the  size  of 
a  pea,  and  makes  a  crescent  shaped  incision  in 
which  it  lays  its  egg.  The  injured  fruit  falls 
prematurely,  and  should  be  collected  and  given 
to  the  hogs. 

"  The  most  effectual  remedy  ever  yet  de- 
vised for  destroying  the  insect,  is  to  jar  the 
insects  from  the  tree  upon  white  sheets  spread 
beneath,  and  then  to  collect  and  kill  them.  A 
quick  sharp  blow  with  a  hammer  is  most  effec- 
tual in  dislodging  them ;  and  if  this  is  done 
early  in  the  morning  every  day,  from  the  time 
the  punctures  on  the  young  fruit  begin  to  ap- 
pear, the  cultivator  will  be  almost  certain  of  an 
abundant  crop." 
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Grahame's  Colonial  History. 

(Continued  from  page  58.) 
SYMPTOMS  OF  THE  EPIDEMIC. 

The  cure  of  that  strange  epidemic,  which 
had  committed  such  ravages  upon  the  lives  and 
property  of  people  not  infected  by  it,  was  not 
the  least  remarkable,  though  perhaps  the  least 
mysterious,  circumstance  attending  it.  Gra- 
hame  makes  mention  thereof  with  the  utmost 
simplicity,  and,  apparently  with  entire  uncon- 
sciousness of  the  inference  which  the  reader 
can  hardly  fail  to  draw  from  his  narrative. 

"  It  was  happy,  perhaps,  for  the  country, 
that  some  of  the  accusers  carried  me  auaacuy 
of  their  arraignment  to  such  a  pitch,  as  to  pre- 
fer charges  of  witchcraft  against  Lady  Phips, 
the  governor's  wife,  and  against  certain  of  the 
nearest  relatives  of  Dr.  Increase  Mather,  the 
most  pious  minister  and  popular  citizen  of 
Massachusetts.  This  circumstance  at  once 
opened  the  eyes  of  Sir  William  Phips  and  Dr. 
Mather  ;  so  far,  at  least,  as  to  induce  a  strong 
suspicion  that  many  of  the  late  proceedings 
which  they  had  countenanced  were  rash  and 
indefeasible." 

To  understand  fully  the  power  of  that  cir- 
cumstance which,  at  last,  opened  the  eyes  of 
Govr.  Phips  and  Dr.  Mather,  we  must  consider 
some  anterior  circumstances,  under  their  cog- 
nizance, which  had  failed  of  producing  any 
such  effect.  These  Grahame  has  not  thought 
proper  to  detail.  No  salutary  impression  was 
made  upon  the  master-spirits  of  New  England, 
until  the  torrent,  which  they  had  so  much 
assisted  to  set  in  motion,  threatened  to  invade 
their  own  domestic  hearths.  How  much  of 
the  power  that  propelled  them  in  the  course 
they  had  heretofore  pursued,  lay  coiled  like  a 
potent  spring  in  the  mechanism  of  their  faith, 
might  be  a  profitable  inquiry.  Among  all  the 
fantastic  sallies  and  frantic  excesses  attributed 
to  Quakerism,  its  most  virulent  opponents  have 
neither  found  nor  invented  any  thing  approach 
ing  this  sanguinary  delusion  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Puritan;  and,  if  the  comparatively  trifling 
errors  imputed  to  the  Quakers,  are  to  be  attri- 


buted to  their  religious  principles,  why  is  not  the 
same  rule  applicable  to  the  Puritans? — why 
should  not  these  frantic  excesses  and  deliberate 
cruelties  be  ascribed  to  the  fallacies  and  perver- 
sities of  their  religion  ?  If  religious  systems 
are  to  be  estimated  by  the  conduct  of  their  vo- 
taries, Quakerism  would  seem  entitled  to  a 
preference  over  New  England  Puritanism  ; 
though  Grahame  reasoned  otherwise. 

Let  us  look  a  little  more  closely  into  some 
of  the  details  of  this  Puritan  frenzy,  that  we 
discover  what  potent  applications  were  vainly 
made  to  the  sealed  eyes  of  the  Puritan  priest- 
hood. So  long  as  their  own  inclosure  remain- 
ed intact,  they  could  see  nothing  to  regret  in 
the  ravages  around  them.  The  affecting  cir- 
cumstances about  to  be  detailed,  did  not  even 
avail  "  to  induce  a  strong  suspicion"  that  there 
was  something  wrong  in  the  government  of 
that  land  of  darkness  and  of  the  shadow  of 
death. 

Cushing  informs  us,  that  "On  the  11th  of 
April  [1692]  Danforth  the  deputy  governor, 
with  the  council,  came  down  from  Boston  [to 
Salem,]  and  sat  formally  with  Hathorn  and 
Corwin  in  the  place  of  power.  The  Govr., 
Bradstreet,  the  old  patentee,  who  hung  the 
Quakers,  was  now  almost  ninety  ;  and  ill  qua- 
lified for  the  new  service.  iVTanv  of  the  neiuh- 
Dourino-  ministers  were  also  present. 

"  This  terrible  witch  inquisition  gave  a  sanc- 
tion to  the  delusive  and  malicious  prosecutions, 
and  sealed  the  doom  of  many  innocent  victims. 

"  The  inquisitors,  the  accused,  and  a  cloud  of 
spectators,  met  in  a  large  meeting-house,  Sam- ; 
uel  Parris,  [a  minister]  being  employed  as 
clerk,  and  assuming  also  a  leading  part  in  the 
production  and  examination  of  witnesses.  The 
Rev.  Mr.  Noyes  of  Salem,  an  enthusiast  in 
witch  hunting,  opened  the  business  with  prayer. 
After  which  one  of  the  accused  begged  that  she 
might  go  to  prayer  also  ;  but  Danforth  told  her, 
they  had  come  there  to  examine  into  her  witch- 
craft, and  not  to  hear  her  pray  !  and  she  gave 
it  up." 

"  The  justices  then  proceeded  and  said, 
'Elizabeth  Proctor,  you  understand  that  you 
are  here  charged  with  sundry  acts  of  witch- 
craft; what  say  you  to  iff  'I  take  God  in 
heaven  to  be  my  witness,  that  I  know  no  more 
of  witchcraft  than  a  child  unborn.' 

"  This  woman  was  of  excellent  character, 
the  mother  of  a  fine  family  of  children,  all  then 
dependent  on  her  for  nurture  and  protection. 
When  her  unhappy  husband  saw  his  wife 
rudely  seized  like  a  felon,  in  her  once  peaceful 
home,  he  resolved  to  accompany  her  to  the  ex- 
amination ;  and  his  conjugal  fidelity  cost  him 
his  life. 

"  Her  examination  began  thus. 
"  Question. — Mary  Wolcot,  doth  this  woman 
hurt  you  ? 


"  Answer. — I  never  saw  her  to  be  hurt  by 
her. 

"  Q. — Mary  Lewis,  does  she  hurt  you  ? 
"  No  answer. 

"  Q — Ann  Putnam,  does  she  hurt  you  ? 

"She  could  not  speak;  and  Abagail  Wil- 
liams thrust  her  hand  into  her  own  mouth,  lest 
she  should  speak. — A  pause, — and  almost  a 
failure. — '  John,'  said  Mr.  Parris,  '  who  hurts 
you  V  'This  is  the  woman,'  said  the  Indian, 
'  who  came  to  me  and  choked  me.'  Now  the 
girls  were  ready  to  say  she  hurt  them,  and 
brought  the  devil's  book  for  them  to  sign  ;  and 
the  crafty  Abagail,  with  affected  simplicity  and 
sincerity,  said  to  Mis.  Proctor,  'Did  you  not 
tell  me  that  your  maid  had  signed  ?'  '  Dear 
child,'  said  Mrs.  Procter,  it  is  not  so ;  remem- 
ber, dear  child,  that  there  is  another  judgment.' 
Then  Abagail  and  Ann  seemed  to  have  fits— 
[the  epileptic  complaint  spoken  of  by  Gra- 
hame;] by  and  by,  they  cried  out,  'Look  you, 
there  is  Proctor  on  the  beam  ;  and  her  husband 
too  ;  Proctor  is  a  wizard  !  The  man  was  con- 
founded. '  There,'  said  Ann,  '  Proctor  is  going 
to  take  up  Mrs.  Pope's  feet :'  and  her  feet  flew 
up  :  '  and  now,'  said  Abagail,  '  he  is  going  to 
Goody  Bibber :' — and  Bibber  fell  into  a  fit!" 

These  girls,  it  must  be  understood,  had  un- 

of ^thTeyes,"  by  which  they  were  enabled  to 
see  the  spectres  of  the  accused,  performing 
these  feats  of  witchcraft. 

"  The  Deputy  Governor  and  council  seemed 
surprised,  and  said  to  Proctor,  '  you  see  the 
devil  will  deceive  you  ;  the  poor  children  could 
see  what  you  were  about,  before  the  women 
were  hurt.  "  Repent,  for  the  devil  is  bringing 
you  out." 

The  honourable  Court  then  suffered  some 
experiments  to  be  tried  on  Mrs.  Proctor.  It 
was  affirmed  that  the  afflicted  could  not  strike 
a  witch;  and  Ann  Putnam  approached  and 
attempted  to  strike  Mrs.  P.  on  the  head  with 
her  fist ;  but  as  the  blow  descended,  her  fist 
opened,  and  her  finger-ends  but  lightly  tapped 
the  woman's  hood;  and  then  Ann  suddenly 
cried  out,  with  consummate  art,  'They  burn! 
they  burn!' — and  she  fell  upon  the  floor,  appa- 
rently overcome  with  pain." 

"The  Court  then  suddenly  turned  the  expe- 
riments upon  Proctor  himself,  and  ordered  him 
Ibrthwith  to  repeat  the  Lord's  prayer,  without 
slip  or  hesitation,  to  show  his  innocence.  It 
was  a  hard  case,  in  his  present  dismay,  but  he 
made  the  effort;  and  he  did  very  well,  until  he 
came  to  the  petition,' — '  deliver  us  from  evil,' — 
when  he  said, — '  deliver  us  from  all  evil ;'  and 
this  was  adjudged  to  be  a  perversion  of  the 
Lord's  prayer.  For  to  be  delivered  from  all 
evil,  was  to  be  delivered  from  that  under  which 
he  then  suffered,  and  of  course  opposing  the 
divine  decrees. 
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"  But  to  be  fair  with  him,  they  put  him  upon 
the  prayer  again ;  hut  he  had  no  better  luck 
than  at'first.  For  when  he  came  to  the  words, 
— '  hallowed  be  thy  name,' — he  said  6  hollowed 
be  thy  name.'  Here  they  again  stopped  him ; 
and  held  that  this  was  a  depraving  of  the  words. 
To  make  the  name  of  the  Deity  hollow,  said 
they,  is  to  make  it  vain,  light,  and  void  ;  and 
is  blasphemy  and  cursing,  rather  than  a  prayer. 
In  fine  it  was  decided  that  he  could  not  say  it, 
and  that  he  was  a  guilty  man." 

This  was  a  "  primary  examination  ;"  at  the 
"August  session,"  the  trial  was  concluded. 

The  execution  of  "  Goody  Proctor  was  de- 
ferred. But  for  Proctor  himself,  although  he 
became  ensnared  by  his  conjugal  fidelity,  there 
was  no  commiseration  or  hope  ;  and  as  death 
nearly  approached,  he  showed  more  fear  than 
any  of  his  suffering  companions.  Indeed,  in 
all  these  terrors,  it  was  notorious  that  females 
suffered  with  the  most  patience  and  fortitude. 

"  His  letter  to  five  of  the  principal  clergy- 
men in  and  about  Boston,  shows  their  supposed 
influence  with  the  government,  and  in  the  witch 
prosecutions. 

"  It  was  written  in  prison,  a  little  before  his 
trial,  and  it  is  addressed — Messrs.  Mather,  Al- 
len, Moody,  Willard  and  Bailey,  thus  : — 

" '  Reverend  gentlemen, 

" '  The  innocency  of  our  case,  with  the  en- 
mity of  our  accusers,  judges  and  jury,  whom 
nothing  but  our  innocent  blood  can  satisfy, 
makes  us  bold  to  beg  and  implore  your  favour- 
able assistance  of  this  our  humble  petition  to 
his  excellency,  [the  Governor,]  that,  if  possi- 
ble, our  innocent  blood  may  be  spared.  All 
the  magistrates,  ministers,  jurors  and  people  in 
general,  are  greatly  incensed  against  us,  by 

our  consciences  that  we  are  all  innocent  per- 
sons. 

"  '  Here  are  five  who  have  lately  confessed 
themselves  to  be  witches,  and  do  accuse  some 
of  us  of  being  with  them  at  a  witch  sacrament, 
at  Salem  village,  and  that,  even  since  we  have 
been  here  committed  into  close  prison.  This 
we  know  to  be  a  lie.  Two  of  the  five  are 
young  men,  (they  were  Richard  Carrier  and 
his  brother  ;  Martha  Carrier's  two  sons,)  who 
would  not  confess,  until  they  were  tied  neck 
and  heels  together,  and  the  blood  was  ready  to 
start  out  of  their  noses  ;  and,  then,  one  said  he 
had  been  a  wizard  about  a  month,  and  the 
other,  for  five  weeks ;  and  that  their  mother 
made  them  so.  And  yet  their  mother  has  been 
here,  in  close  prison,  for  more  than  nine 
weeks. 

"' My  son,  William  Proctor,  when  he  was 
examined,  because  he  would  not  confess  that 
he  was  guilty,  when  he  knew  that  he  was  in- 
nocent, was  tied,  neck  and  heels  together,  until 
the  blood  started  from  his  nose.  And  they 
would  have  kept  him  in  this  posture  twenty-four 
hours,  if  one,  more  merciful  than  the  rest,  had 
not  released  him. 

" '  These  actions  are  very  like  the  Popish 
cruelties.  We  are  undone  in  our  estates  al- 
ready ;  and  that  will  not  suffice,  without  our 
innocent  blood  also.' 

"  After  Proctor  and  his  wife  were  committed 
to  prison,  the  sheriff  seized  all  his  goods,  cattle 
and  provisions,  in  the  name  of  the  king  and 


queen.  Some  of  the  property  was  sacrificed 
by  a  forced  sale ;  the  cattle  were  killed  and 
barrelled  up  for  the  West  India  market ;  and 
the  oppressive  ministers  of  justice,  or  of  witch- 
craft, cast  the  beer  out  of  the  barrel,  and  the 
broth  out  of  the  pot,  that  the  value  of  the  empty 
vessels  might  not  be  lost  to  their  majesties.  So 
that  nothing  was  left  in  the  house,  for  a  family 
of  young  children,  deprived  of  both  father  and 
mother.  Neither  the  property  nor  its  value 
was  ever  returned  to  Proctor's  widow  and 
heirs. 

"  Proctor  concluded  his  letter  to  the  ministers 
with  an  earnest  request  that  his  own,  and  the 
other  witch  trials,  might  be  had  at  Boston, 
where  he  hoped  there  was  more  virtue  and 
liberality  ;  and,  if  this  could  not  be,  that  the 
present  commissioners  might  be  removed,  and 
others,  more  impartial,  put  in  their  places  : 
and,  finally,  that  if  their  trials  should  come  on 
in  Salem,  that  some,  or  all,  of  the  ministers 
whom  he  addressed,  would  come  down  and  be 
present,  hoping  thereby  they  might  prevent  the 
shedding  of  innocent  blood  ;  and  he  concludes 
by  beseeching  their  prayers  in  his  behalf. 

"  This  man's  appeal,  for  its  good  sense  and 
humility,  might  have  well  moved  the  heart  of 
a  pagan.  Even  the  neighbouring  Indians,  at 
that  time,  marvelled  at  the  fanaticism  and  in- 
humanity of  the  white  men  towards  each  other. 
But  its  effect  on  the  hearts  of  those  to  whom  it 
was  addressed,  was  manifest  at  the  gallows- 
tree,  when  Proctor  and  his  companions  were 
hung.  Mather,  Parris,  Noyes,  and  many 
other  ministers,  did  appear  there,  not,  indeed, 
to  save  innocent  blood,  but  to  check  the  risings 
of  popular  compassion,  and  thereby  secure  the 
execution  of  five  innocent  citizens  of  the  re- 

puhlir.. 

"  Up  to  his  last  moments,  Proctor  begged 
hard  for  his  life,  or  only  for  a  little  space  to 
prepare,  or  for  repentance,  often  saying  he 
was  not  fit  to  die  ;  but  all  to  no  purpose. 

"  After  he  went  up  the  ladder,  he  begged 
Mr.  Noyes,  his  own  pastor,  to  pray  with  him ; 
but  he  refused,  because  Proctor  would  not  con- 
fess himself  guilty  of  witchcraft.  And  he  was 
at  last  forcibly  pushed  off",  begging  for  his  life, 
and  protesting  that  he  was  an  innocent  man." 


Error. — In  last  week's  number,  2d  column,  15th 
line,  for  1668  read  1688. 

(To  be  continued.} 


For  "The  Friend." 

MARRIAGE. 

The  following  extracts  from  a  treatise  con- 
cerning Marriage,  by  Moses  West,  are  offered 
for  publication  in  "  The  Friend,"  and  commend- 
ed to  the  serious  consideration  of  the  younger 
members  of  our  Religious  Society,  as  embrac- 
ing counsel  respecting  this  importent  act,  wor- 
thy to  be  remembered  and  regarded  by  all  who 
are  about  making  matrimonial  connexions. 

A   TREATISE    CONCERNING  MARRIAGE. 

Marriage  is  an  ordinance  of  God,  instituted 
in  Paradise,  in  the  time  of  our  first  parents  for 
their  comfortable  abiding  here,  and  the  leaving 
of  posterity  after  them  ;  and  men  and  women 
have  been  the  more  happy  therein,  as  they 
have  had  regard  to  the  counsel  of  God,  and 


his  providential  hand,  in  choosing  such  as 
feared  the  Lord  and  were  true  worshippers  of 
him. 

And  that,  in  such  their  caution,  their  pro- 
ceeding was  agreeable  to  the  law  of  God  in 
the  heart,  is  very  apparent ;  for  when  the  will 
and  mind  of  God  was  committed  to  writing, 
and  promulgated  to  Israel,  his  peculiar  people, 
(Deuter.  vii.  3,  4,)  speaking  of  the  nations  who 
inhabited  the  promised  land,  he  said,  "  Neither 
shalt  thou  make  marriages  with  them  ;  thy 
daughter  thou  shalt  not  give  unto  his  son,  nor 
his  daughter  shalt  thou  take  unto  thy  son." — 
"  Because,"  said  the  Lord,  "  they  will  turn 
away  thy  son  from  following  me." 

The  prohibition  aforesaid,  was  not  intended 
against  these  seven  nations  only,  but  had  a 
more  general  extent. 

This  appears  from  the  words  of  Nehemiah, 
(chap.  xiii.  23,  24,  25.)  "  In  those  days," 
said  he,  "  also  saw  I  Jews  that  had  married 
wives  of  Ashdod,  of  Amnion,  and  of  Moab ; 
and  their  children  spake  half  in  the  speech  of 
Ashdod,  and  could  not  talk  in  the  Jews'  lan- 
guage. And  I  contended  with  them,  and 
made  them  renew  their  covenant  with  the  Lord 
saying,  '  Ye  shall  not  give  your  daughters 
unto  their  sons  ;  nor  take  their  daughters  unto 
your  sons.' " 

Long  before  this  law  was  delivered  in  writ- 
ing, the  holy  patriarchs,  and  such  as  feared 
and  worshiped  the  true  God,  showed  a  dislike 
of  such  mixed  marriages,  from  the  sense  of  the 
law  written  in  their  hearts.  And  so  long  as 
they  kept  in  the  true  Faith,  and  at  a  lawful 
distance  from  such  as  were  not  partakers 
thereof  with  them,  (which  for  a  time  they  did,) 
the  Lord  was  with  them,  and  blessed  them,  and 
made  them  instrumental  in  his  hand,  for  the  with- 
holding his  wrath  lrom  being  presently  poured 
out  upon  the  old  world.  But  when  they  had 
generally  departed  from  his  covenant,  and 
from  the  example  of  the  righteous,  even  in  this 
particular  case,  mark  what  followed. 

"  It  came  to  pass,  when  men  began  to  mul- 
tiply on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  daughters 
were  born  unto  them,  that  the  sons  of  God  saw 
the  daughters  of  men,  that  they  were  fair;  and 
they  took  them  wives  of  all  that  they  chose." 
(Gen.  vi.  1,  2.)  That  is,  they  made  no  dis- 
tinction on  account  of  faith  and  religion  :  but  to 
whomsoever  their  fleshly  minds  inclined,  them 
they  took  to  wife.  And,  it  is  said,  "  God  saw 
that  the  wickedness  of  man  was  great  in  the 
earth,  for  the  earth  was  full  of  violence  ;  and 
that  sorely  grieved  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  ;  so 
that  he  said,  I  will  destroy  man  whom  I  have 
created."    (Gen.  vi.  5 — 7. 

Now  when  things  were  come  to  this  pass,  the 
people  of  God  having  cast  off  his  yoke,  and 
fallen  in  with  the  world  and  its  spirit ;  (which 
they  openly  declared,  by  their  entering  into  the 
nearest  affinity  by  marriages  with  them,)  and 
had  their  hearts  (hereby  drawn  away  more  and 
more  from  following  the  Lord  ;  and  "  all  flesh 
having,"  by  this  time  "  corrupted  his  way  upon 
the  earth  ;"  then  did  the  Lord  determine  to  de- 
stroy all  flesh  by  a  flood,  Noah  and  his  family 
only  excepted. 

If  nothing  more  could  be  alleged  against 
these  mixed  marriages,  this  consideration,  one 
would  think,  were  of  itself  enough  to  manifest 
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how  great  a  sin  it  is,  and  to  cleter  all  consider- 
ate men  and  women  from  entering  into  it,  that 
it  appears  to  have  been  a  great  step  towards 
the  destruction  of  the  old  world  ;  the  door  that 
gave  the  inlet  to  those  corruptions  and  violence 
which  filled  the  earth,  arid  provoked  the  Lord, 
not  only  "  to  repent  that  he  had  made  man," 
but  to  pour  down  his  wrath  in  a  flood,  which 
destroyed  both  man  and  beast. 

We  have  seen  the  mischief  the  ungodly 
brought  upon  mankind  by  those  mixed  marri- 
ages before  the  flood.  Now  let  us  observe  the 
great  care  the  godly  took,  after  the  flood,  to 
prevent  the  like  evil  and  danger. 

After  the  general  overthrow  of  ungodly  men 
by  the  flood,  from  which  only  Noah  with  his 
family,  eight  souls  in  all,  were  found  in  the  ark, 
it  appears  that  Abraham  gave  a  strict  and  sol- 
emn charge  respecting  his  son  Isaac's  marri- 
age ;  for  he  did  not  look  upon  this  matter  of 
mixed  marriages  with  an  easy  eye  as  an  indif- 
ferent thing,  but  was  earnestly  and  heartily 
concerned  that  his  son  might  not  be  joined  to 
one  of  a  different  worship  :  and,  by  the  exercise 
of  his  honest  care  in  this  matter,  we  find  the 
providential  hand  of  God  was  so  apparent,  in 
providing  Rebecca,  the  daughter  of  Bethuel, 
for  a  wife  for  his  son  Isaac,  that  her  father  and 
brother  exclaimed,  "  The  thing  proceedeth  of 
the  Lord  ;  let  her  be  thy  master's  son's  wife, 
as  the  Lord  hath  spoken." 

But  what  Esau,  Isaac's  son,  and  Jacob's 
brother  was,  is  well  known,  by  his  selling  of 
his  birth-right;  and  other  characters  given  of 
him  in  the  Holy  Scriptures.  He  took  wives  of 
unbelievers,  daughters  of  the  Hittites,  which 
thing  sorely  grieved  his  parents ;  and  is  left 
upon  record,  as  a  mark  of  his  undutifulness  and 
disobedience,  in  not  advising  with,  and  being- 
ruled  by  them,  in  that  so  weighty  affair.  And 
may  it  be  a  caution  unto  all  such  as  profess 

themselves    to    be    Chrisliauo,  rand  ™C  t\,^ 

righteous  line,  "  that  they  follow  not  the  exam- 
ple of  profane  Esau  !" 

Jacob,  as  became  a  dutiful  son,  was  obedient 
to  his  parents  herein :  and  the  Lord  was  with 
him,  and  blessed  him,  and  blessed  his  family 
also,  until  they  gave  way  to  a  liberty  not  pleas- 
ing to  the  Lord. 

As  it  appears,  Jacob's  household  were  at  that 
time  so  far  relapsed  that  they  had  strange  gods 
among  them ;  and,  as  may  be  gathered  from 
the  text,  strange  attire  also  ;  which  was  to  be 
changed  and  done  away,  before  they  might  go 
up  to  the  house  of  God,  to  worship  him  accept- 
ably there.    Gen.  xxxv.  2,  3. 

Wherefore,  notwithstanding  all  the  great 
offers,  and  importunity  of  Shechem,  (and  the 
condescension  of  the  Shechemites,)  to  have  ob- 
tained Dinah  for  his  wife,  Jacob  would  not 
hearken  to  him:  For  Israel,  having  an  eye  to 
the  covenant  of  God,  wherein  he  and  his  family 
were  comprehended,  zealously  withstood  the 
temptation  ;  and  thereby  gave  a  demonstration 
of  his  faith.  And  when,  soon  after,  the  Lord 
commanded  him  to  go  up  to  Bethel,  he  called 
first  for  a  reformation  in  his  family.  Where- 
upon it  is  said,  "  They  gave  unto  him  all  the 
strange  Gods  that  were  in  their  hands,  and  all 
their  ear-rings  that  were  in  their  ears  ;"*  which 

*  [They  wisely  gavg  up  those  things  which  had 


he  hid  under  the  oak  that  was  by  Shechem. 
And  then,  having  cleansed  his  family  from 
those  heathenish  likenesses,  both  he  and  they 
were  thenceforth  at  quiet  from  such  like  at- 
tempts, by  their  unbelieving  neighbours. 

Having  a  little  touched  upon  things  relaling 
to  the  faith  and  practice  of  the  holy  patriarchs 
about  these  unlawful  marriages,  and  briefly  set 
forth  some  of  the  pernicious  consequences  that 
have  always  attended  them  both  before  and 
after  the  flood,  I  shall  now  come  nearer  to  the 
present  state  and  dispensation  we  are  under. 

When  the  apostles  spoke  of  this  ordinance 
of  marriage,  they  ran  in  the  same  channel  as 
all  the  faithful  had  done  before,  saying,  "  Be 
ye  not  unequally  yoked  together  with  unbeliev- 
ers," &c.  (2  Cor.  vi.  14.)  And  Peter's  ex- 
hortation and  care  for  the  married  was,  that 
they  might  be  "  Heirs  together  of  the  grace  of 
life,  that  their  prayers  might  not  be  hindered." 
(1  Pet.  iii.  7.)  Then  such  must  be  of  the  same 
faith,  and  agree  in  spirit,  or  else  they  cannot 
pray  together  acceptably.  (Matt,  xviii.  19.) 
"  Can  two  walk  together,  except  they  be  agreed?" 
said  the  prophet  Amos,  chap.  iii.  3.  Therefore 
such  as  are  obliged  to  live  and  walk  together 
for  term  of  life,  if  they  are  not  so  agreed  and 
united  in  spirit,  they  are  likely  to  have  but 
little  comfort,  help,  and  furtherance,  if  any, 
from  each  other  in  spiritual  things — those 
things  which  lead  to  true  and  lasting  comfort 
forever.  For  since  without  faith,  and  an  an- 
swerable conversation,  it  is  impossible  to  please 
God,  such  married  folks  as  differ  in  faith,  and 
disagree  in  their  religious  conversations,  are 
not  likely  to  please  God,  nor  one  another  ;  but 
may  rather  expect  the  contrary,  with  much 
confusion,  which  doth  naturally  attend  such 
mismatchings  in  that  condition  of  life. 

That  marriage  is  an  ordinance  of  God,  I 
have  already  asserted  ;  and  now  add,  by  way 

uf  CApUuituluti,  ctiax  uicneuy  i  »•  y.  •  -  , 

or  inseparably  joined  together,  for  the  term  of 
their  joint  lives,  by  lawful  means;  and  1st,  in 
spirit ;  2ndly,  in  affection  ;  and  3rdly,  in  a 
solemn  covenant  of  marriage,  as  well  external 
and  public,  as  otherwise.  These  are  the  con- 
ditions, more  or  less,  of  all  those  whom  the 
Lord  joins  together,  and  whom  no  man  may 
put  asunder:  and  without  these  conditions,  the 
marriage  union  is  not  perfectly  enjoyed. 

Now,  whereas  I  press  for  an  agreement,  and 
unity  of  faith,  and  religious  practices,  in  the 
parties  to  be  married  as  essential  to  the  marri- 
age which  God  makes ;  by  faith,  there,  I  mean 
that  faith  which  the  holy  patriarchs,  prophets, 
and  apostles  held,  which  the  true  church  now 
holdeth,  and  which  upholdeth  the  true  church  ; 
"  for  by  faith  ye  stand,"  said  the  apostle  to  the 
church  of  old,  (8  Cor.  i.  24,)  which  is  the  one 
true  faith,  mentioned  by  the  same  apostle,  in 
Fiphes.  iv.  5.  And  although  there  be  in  the 
world  faiths  many,  or  at  least  different  apprc- 

alienated  their  hearts  and  minds  from  the  love  of  the 
Lord  their  God  :  And  if  we  set  our  affections  upon 
gold  or  silver,  or  the  profits,  pleasures,  maxims,  or 
treasures  of  this  world,  or  any  other  created  thing,  ani- 
mate or  inanimate,  do  we  not  make  such  to  become 
our  god,  and  thereby  suffer  our  minds  to  he  hardened 
against  yielding  obedience  to  the  grace  and  good  Spi- 
rit of  the  Lord,  given  us  for  our  teaching  and  deliver- 
ance from  evil;  and  whereby  real  happiness  comes  to 
be  experienced  both  in  time  and  in  eternity  ?] 


hensions  concerning  faith,  and  pretences  to  it ; 
yet,  being  inclined  by  the  law  of  charity  to  con- 
clude, that  all  who  are  serious  do  think  of  their 
own  particular  faith,  persuasion,  and  way,  to 
be  the  right,  else  they  would  not  continue  it ; 
what  I  have  here  written  may  serve  indifferently 
to  all  that  profess  faith  in  Christ.  And  yet, 
though  I  do  not  here  give  a  more  particular  de- 
finition of  faith,  it  doth  not  thence  follow,  that 
I  am  indifferent  therein,  or  in  doubt  about  it; 
no,  but  it  is  to  avoid  controversy,  and  because 
I  aim  at  brevity,  and  choose  rather  to  let  the 
true  faith  be  manifested  by  its  fruits,  which  the 
apostle  James  adviseth,  chap.  ii.  18.  Of  which 
fruits,  what  I  here  contend  for  is  one,  and  not 
the  least,  to  wit,  that  they  who  profess  faith  in 
Christ  Jesus,  and  are  disposed  to  marry,  are 
religiously  obliged  to  take  care  that  they  be 
not  unequally  yoked,  by  joining  themselves  in 
marriage  with  any  that  are  under  different  per- 
suasions and  practices,  with  respect  to  faith 
and  religious  worship,  which  may  tend  to  hin- 
der their  perseverance  therein. 

The  author  to  the  Hebrews,  in  chap.  xi. 
treats  at  large  of  faith  ;  and  sets  forth  the  noble 
disposition  of  mind,  that  was  in  such  as  believ- 
ed in  Almighty  God  ;  how  it  distinguished  them 
from  the  world,  and  preserved  them  out  of  the 
affections  and  desires  of  being  joined  to  and 
with  the  world.  And  in  verse  24,  25,  he  says, 
"  By  faith,  Moses,  when  he  was  come  to  years, 
refused  to  be  called  the  son  of  Pharaoh's  daugh- 
ter ;  choosing  rather  to  suffer  affliction  with  the 
people  of  God,  than  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of 
sin  for  a  season."  He  would  not,  it  seems,  be 
numbered  with  the  Egyptians,  who  oppressed 
the  righteous  seed ;  no,  not  for  a  kingdom. 

The  apostle  also,  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Gala- 
tians,  chap.  iv.  giving  a  hint  at  the  patriarchs' 
marriages,  shows  the  mystery  of  the  spiritual 
kindred,  which  is  by  faith.    And  to  the  Ephe- 

ye  are  no  more  strangers  and  foreigners,  but 
fellow-citizens  with  the  saints,  and  of  the  house- 
hold of  God."  And  in  Gal.  vi.  10,  he  calls 
believers  so ;  and  in  chap.  iv.  28,  says,  "  Now, 
we  brethren,  as  Isaac  was,  are  the  children  of 
promise."  For  whom,  say  I,  a  spiritual  Ca- 
naan is  ordained  by  God. 

Hereupon  I  would  query;  Art  thou,  reader, 
such  an  one? — One  of  Ihe  spiritual  kindred,  a 
child  of  promise,  and  of  the  household  of  faith  1 
Or  wouldst  thou  be  so  accounted,  and  art  thou 
disposed  to  marry? — Whither  then  wilt  thou 
go  for  a  wife,  but  to  thy  kindred,  in  a  spiritual 
or  religious  relation ;  which  relation  in  the 
faith,  as  it  was  to  them,  is  still  to  us,  a  neces- 
sary qualification  preceding  marriage  ? 

(To  lie  concluded.) 

Cure  for  the  Toothache.— Take  a  piece  of 
sheet  zinc,  about  the  size  of  a  sixpence,  and  a 
piece  of  sil  ver — say  a  quarter  of  a  dollar,  place 
them  together,  and  hold  them  between  and  con- 
tiguous "to  the  defective  tooth — in  a  few  minutes 
the  pain  will  be  gone,  as  if  by  magic.  The 
zinc  and  silver  acting  as  a  galvanic  battery, 
will  produce  on  the  nerves  of  the  tooth  suffici- 
ent electricity  to  establish  a  current,  and  con- 
sequently relieve  the  pain. 
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Selected  for  "The  Friend." 
THE  WONDERS  OF  THE  LANE. 

BY  EBENEZER.  ELLIOTT,*  AN  ENGLISH  PLOUGH-BOY. 

Strong  climber  of  the  mountain's  side, 

Though  thou  the  vale  disdain, 
Yet  walk  with  me  where  hawthorns  hide 

The  wonders  of  the  lane. 

High  o'er  the  rushy  springs  of  Don, 

The  stormy  gloom  is  rolled  ;- 
The  moorland  hath  not  yet  put  on 

His  purple,  green,  and  gold. 

But  here  the  titling  spreads  his  wing, 

Where  dewy  daisies  gleam; 
And  here  the  sun-flower  of  the  spring 

Burns  bright  in  morning's  beam. 

To  mountain  winds  the  famished  fox 

Complains  that  Sol  is  slow, 
O'er  headlong  steeps  and  jutting  rocks 

His  royal  robe  to  throw. 

But  here  the  lizard  seeks  the  sun, 

Here  coils  in  light  the  snake ; 
And  here  the  fire-tuft  hath  begun 

Its  beauteous  nest  to  make. 

Oh,  then,  while  hums  the  earliest  bee 

Where  verdure  fills  the  plain, 
Walk  thou  with  me,  and  stoop  to  see 

The  glories  of  the  lane ! 

For  oh !  I  love  these  banks  of  rock, 

This  roof  of  sky  and  tree, 
These  tufts,  where  sleeps  the  gleaming  "clock," 

And  wakes  the  morning  bee ! 

As  spirits  from  eternal  day 

Look  down  on  earth  secure ; 
Gaze  thou,  and  wonder,  and  survey 

A  world  in  miniature ; 

A  world  not  scorned  by  Him  who  made 

E'en  weakness  by  His  might, 
But  solemn  in  His  depth  of  shade, 

And  splendid  in  His  light. 

Light !  not  alone  on  clouds  afar 

O'er  storm-loved  mountains  spread, 
Or  widely  teachinar  sun  and  star 

Oh  no !  thou  art  a  glorious  book, 

To  sky,  and  sea,  and  land — 
A  page  on  which  the  angels  look, 

Which  insects  understand. 

And  here,  oh  Light,  minutely  fair, 

Divinely  plain  and  clear, 
Like  splinters  of  a  crystal  hair, 

Thy  bright  small  hand  is  here. 

Yon  drop-fed  lake,  six  inches  wide, 

Is  Huron,  girt  with  wood  ; 
This  driplet  feeds  Missouri's  tide — 

And  that  Niagara's  flood. 

*  *  *  »  * 

What  forests  tall  of  tiniest  moss 

Clothe  every  little  stone  ! 
What  pigmy  oaks  their  foliage  toss 

O'er  pigmy  valleys  lone  ! 

With  shade  o'er  shade,  from  ledge  to  ledge, 

Ambitious  of  the  sky, 
They  feather  o'er  the  steepest  edge 

Of  mountains  mushroom  high. 

Oh  !  world  of  marvels  !  who  can  tell 

What  myriad  living  things 
On  these  grey  stones  unseen  may  dwell ! 

What  nations,  with  their  kings ! 

I  feel  no  shock,  I  hear  no  groan, 
While  fate  perchance  o'erwhelms 

Empires  on  this  subverted  stone — 
A  hundred  ruined  realms  ! 


*  Now  well  known  as  the  Corn-law  Rhymer. 


Lo  !  in  this  dot,  some  mite,  like  me, 

Impelled  by  woe  or  whim, 
May  crawl,  some  atom's  cliffs  to  see — 

A  tiny  world  to  him  ! 

Lo !  while  he  pauses,  and  admires 

The  work  of  nature's  might, 
Spurned  by  my  foot,  his  world  expires, 

And  all  to  him  is  night ! 

Almighty  Father  !  what  are  we  ! — 
Poor  insects,  sparked  with  thought! 

Thy  whisper,  Lord  ! — a  word  from  thee, — 
Could  smite  us  into  nought ! 

But  shouldst  Thou  wreck  our  father  land, 

And  mix  it  with  the  deep, 
Safe  in  the  hollow  of  thy  hand 

Thy  little  ones  shall  sleep  1 

For  "  The  Friend." 

TO  AN  INFANT. 

Before  the  pearly  bud  unfolds,  the  rose  of  incense 
tells, — 

And  in  thy  roselike  form  sweet  babe,  a  deathless  es- 
sence dwells  ; 
We  know  it  by  ihe  noble  brow,  and  by  the  beaming 
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And  by  the  smile,  and  by — alas ! — that  piercing  hu- 
man cry ! 

We  know  it  by  the  hands  held  out  thy  mother's  breast 
to  win; 

— O  Saviour  !  save  that  breast  from  woe,  those  little 

hands  from  sin  ! — 
Thy  race  for  earthly  happiness  already  is  begun  ; 
What  myriads  have  run  that  race,  and  who  has  ever 

won  ? 

We  know  it  by  that  joyous  gaze  upon  the  taper's 
light — 

For  thus  immortal  spirits  gaze  on  pleasures  meteor- 
bright  ; 

Like  thee,  to  them  the  warning  voice  of  Wisdom  speaks 
in  vain, — 

Like  thee,  they  madly  grasp  at  bliss,  and  seize  on 
burning  pain  ! 

Poor  miniature  free  agent !  Thus  the  sage  experience 
shows 

A  snare  in  all  earth's  flowery  paths,  a  thorn  in  every 

The  strongest  reed  we  lean  upon  will  give  the  deepest 
wound, 

And  in  the  sweetest  draught  of  joy  the  bitterest  dregs 
abound. 

A  whirlpool  sound  is  in  our  ears, — thy  bark  is  on  the 

wave, — 

How  wretched  were  our  love  for  thee  if  there  were 

none  to  save ! 
But  O  !  how  blest,  that  we  in  faith  may  give  thee  to 

the  Lord, 

And  rest  our  aching  hearts  upon  the  everlasting  Word! 

By  faith  we  see  a  radiant  crown  suspended  o'er  thy 
head, — 

A  glorious  canopy  of  love  around  thy  frailty  spread  ; 
A  lamp  to  light  thy  wayward  feet  through  all  the  fear- 
ful gloom, — 

A  tender  hand  to  lead  thee  from  the  cradle  to  the 
tomb ! 

O  may  that  dove-toned  voice  of  thine  this  alleluia 
sing, 

"  O  Grave  !  where  is  thy  victory  ?  O  Death  !  where  is 
thy  sting?" 

'  For  lo !  the  sealed  sepulchral  stone  for  us  is  rolled 

away, 

And  all  the  night  of  time  hath  fled  before  eternal 
day !'  E. 

For  "The  Friend." 

J.  Whitehead's  Testimony. 

(Continued  from  page  55.) 

Few  would  read  the  excellent  character  given 
of  the  primitive  Friends  in  the  present  para- 
graph, without  admitting  its  conformity  to  that 


of  the  original  Christians,  and  feeling  a  secret 
desire  that  all  their  successors  in  profession, 
were  of  the  same  mind,  and  producing  the  same 
good  fruits.  Their  religion  was  inward  and 
spiritual,  regenerating  the  heart,  and  transfer- 
ring the  affections  from  earthly  to  heavenly 
pursuits,  by  which  they  were  made  solid  expe- 
rimental believers  in  the  Lord  Jesus. 

"  And  that  the  temper  of  spirit,  manner  of 
life  and  worship  that  the  people  called  Quakers 
are  of,  live  in,  and  practise,  may  appear,  I 
having  had  a  certain  knowledge  thereof  from 
the  day  that  God  showed  himself  unto  me,  for 
a  testimony  against  false  Christians,  and  such 
as  shall  hereafter  live  ungodly,  I  write  this 
declaration. 

"  Generally  they  are  a  people  that  have  been 
of  a  sorrowful  spirit  and  acquainted  with  grief, 
having  had  a  true  sense  of  their  lost  estate  and 
separation  from  God  because  of  sin.  They 
have  mourned  after  him,  and  waited  for  a  Deli- 
verer ;  they  have  also  been  in  heaviness  be- 
cause of  the  abominations  of  the  times ;  and 
passing  through  the  fiery  indignation  of  God, 
because  of  their  own  transgressions,  trembling 
hath  taken  hold  of  their  flesh,  and  made  their 
bones  to  shake.  In  the  furnace  of  affliction, 
where  judgment  and  mercy  meet,  they  are 
melted  into  tenderness ;  and  bowels  of  pity  are 
opened  in  them  toward  all  creatures,  but  espe- 
cially mankind,  whose  depraved  estate  they 
lament.  Against  the  evil  that  hath  corrupted 
them,  they  are  zealous  ;  in  testifying  against  it, 
plain  ;  and  in  reproving  for  it,  sometimes  sharp, 
yet  with  inward  mercy;  in  which  they  are 
moved  earnestly  to  pray,  that  men  may  be  set 
free  from  the  bondage  of  corruption,  and  re- 
stored to  their  primitive  purity.  In  spirit  they 
are  fervent ;  in  mind  stayed  and  fixed  ;  in  their 
purpose  to  cleave  unto  the  Lord,  resolute ;  in 
suflfciiugs  fOi  liia  name's  sake,  joyful  and  pa- 
tient ;  in  trials,  constant ;  in  visitations  of  the 
Father's  love  and  openings  of  his  life,  they 
fear,  and  their  hearts  bow  before  him.  In  dis- 
course they  are  solid;  in  gesture,  grave;  in 
speaking  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  reverent ; 
and  knowing  that  it  is  the  work  of  God,  that 
men  believe,  they  cannot  envy,  but  rather  pity 
those  that  do  not  believe  and  obey  the  Truth, 
though  before  them  Christ  Jesus  hath  been  evi- 
dently set  forth.  Being  assured  that  it  is  not 
in  man  that  walketh  to  direct  his  steps,  they 
have  compassion  on  them  that  are  out  of  the 
way,  and  in  love  do  labour  both  with  long-suf- 
fering and  doctrine,  to  instruct  men  into  it, 
though  they  oppose  themselves.  Sensible  that 
none  can  be  purged  from  their  sin,  and  sancti- 
fied, but  by  the  blood  of  Jesus  through  the 
Spirit,  they  cannot  seek  the  destruction  of  sin- 
ners, though  they  be  obstinate,  but  rather  that 
they  may  have  time  and  space  to  repent,  and 
be  turned  to  the  Lord.  Being  leavened  through- 
out with  love  and  mercy,  it  is  against  their  very 
nature  to  revenge  themselves,  or  use  carnal 
weapons  to  kill,  hurt  or  destroy  mankind  ;  and 
seeing  that  the  powers  that  be,  are  ordained  of 
God,  and  permitted  to  have  their  time  of  trial, 
by  him  that  rules  in  the  kingdoms  of  men,  and 
with  his  own  hand  turns  the  proud  doers  into 
confusion,  who  regard  not  the  work  of  their 
day,  neither  prize  his  patience,  making  them 
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their  own  executioners,  working  all  things  for 
his  own  glory  and  the  good  of  those  that  fear 
him ;  I  say,  though  he  raise  up  and  set  over 
them  the  basest  of  men,  they  do  not  murmur, 
but  either  actively  or  passively  submit  to  their 
authority  for  conscience  sake.  And  having 
received  a  kingdom  that  cannot  be  shaken,  and 
looking  for  a  crown  that  is  incorruptible,  they 
are  not  ambitious,  neither  strive  for  the  king- 
doms of  this  world,  nor  covet  dignities  which 
fade  away,  but  in  the  station  where  God  sets 
them  they  are  content,  waiting  and  longing 
that  his  righteousness  may  be  revealed  to  reign 
in  men,  till  the  knowledge  and  glory  of  God 
overspread  the  whole  earth,  and  his  kingdom 
come  over  all." 

(To  be  continued.) 

For  "  The  Friend." 
THE  SOCIETY  OF  FRIENDS 
IN 

PENNSYLVANIA  AND  NEW  JERSEY. 

From  1764  to  1782. 
(Continued  from  page  63.) 

The  latter  end  of  the  Ninth  month,  1766, 
witnessed  once  more  a  gathering  together  of 
the  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends  at  Phil- 
adelphia. The  Yearly  Meeting  convened  at 
that  place  on  the  27th,  and  among  the  stran- 
gers in  attendance  was  that  honest  seaman  and 
zealous  minister  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ, 
Thomas  Gawthrop,  who  was  on  his  third  re- 
ligious visit  to  the  churches  in  America.  The 
concern  which  at  this  time  brought  him  from 
Great  Britain,  was  principally  on  account  of 
the  hard  and  suffering  state  of  the  poor  ne- 
groes. 

The  epistle  received  from  London  Yearly 
Meeting  this  year,  contained  much  good  ad- 
vice. It  was  intended  to  incite  to  a  dwelling 
under  the  influence  of  that  Divine  love  which 
would  loosen  the  mind  from  the  things  of  the 
world,  and  qualify  every  one  to  occupy  the  sta- 
tions assigned  to  them  by  Providence.  It  call- 
ed all  to  a  comparison  of  that  which  they  had 
attained  to,  with  the  condition  to  which  they 
had  been  called  ;  and  pointed  out  how  through 
watchfulness  and  prayer,  wisdom  and  strength 
might  be  received  sufficient  to  enable  them  to 
fulfil  every  duty  in  the  church  and  in  the 
world. 

The  returning  epistle  to  that  body,  was  pre- 
pared by  Joseph  White,  John  Wool  man,  and 
John  Churchman.    It  is  short  and  full. 

"  Under  a  humble  feeling  of  our  dependant 
state,  and  the  need  we  have  of  the  continued 
help  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  with  renewed  de- 
sires that  our  minds  may  be  closely  intent  on 
the  instructions  thereof,  we  salute  you. 

"  The  sundry  seasonable  advices  contained 
in  your  epistle  of  the  Fifth  month  last,  are 
very  acceptable.  It  is  cause  of  rejoicing  when 
we  can  feel  the  circulation  of  Life  to  move  in 
the  various  branches  from  the  fulness  of  the 
true  Vine.  Those  who  are  travelling  in  the 
narrow  way  which  leads  to  life,  find  by  daily 
experience  that  their  safety  is  in  patiently 
dwelling  under  the  cross ;  and  though  many 
may  be  their  sufferings  and  trials,  the  Lord  in 
his  own  time,  as  they  steadily  rely  on  him, 


will  arise  and  prostrate  the  designs,  yea  the 
very  first  tokens,  of  the  Liar  ! 

"  Dear  Friends,  may  a  godly  jealousy  more 
and  more  prevail  among  the  members  of  our 
Society  everywhere,  that  we  may  come  to  a 
true  examination  by  the  Light  of  Christ,  whe- 
ther in  singleness  and  fear  we  steadily  live  un- 
der the  power  of  his  cross,  and  faithfully  la- 
bour for  the  increase  of  that  government  and 
peace  which  was  foretold  by  the  prophet  should 
never  have  an  end  ; — the  which  our  predeces- 
sors bore  testimony  to,  and  in  times  of  deep 
troubles  from  without,  witnessed  to  be  begun 
in  them.  Blessed  be  the  Lord  !  we  trust  there 
is  a  remnant  this  day,  who  not  only  believe, 
but  can  in  experience  declare,  that  the  kingdom 
of  Christ  is  not  of  this  world.  May  we  faith- 
fully labour  for  the  increase  of  this  righteous 
kingdom  and  government,  under  the  immediate 
instruction  of  Christ,  who  in  every  age  hath 
pointed  out  to  his  people,  the  business  peculiar 
to  them. 

"  Should  any  of  us  now,  whom  he  hath 
called  to  his  work,  suffer  our  minds  to  be  so 
taken  up  with  the  things  of  this  world,  and  the 
unsettled  state  thereof,  as  not  to  attend  humbly 
and  singly  to  the  leadings  of  Truth,  we  may 
ignorantly  fail  in  the  performance  of  our  duty, 
labour  and  entangle  ourselves  in  the  dark,  and 
draw  off  from  that  holy  habitation,  where  the 
increase  of  this  government  is  experienced. 

"  Having  had  frequent  proof  of  your  true 
brotherly  regard  for  our  welfare,  and  of  your 
endeavours  to  be  serviceable  to  us  on  every  ne- 
cessary occasion,  we  remember  and  accept 
thereof  with  gratitude,  and  hope  the  same  may 
remain." 

A  few  lines  from  New  England  Yearly 
Meeting  says  nothing  about  slavery,  but  con- 
veys the  information  that  copies  of  the  epistle 
from  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  of  the  pre- 
vious year  had  been  sent  to  the  "  (Quarterly 
and  Monthly  meetings,  for  their  observation  ;" 
and  "  that  love  and  unity  measurably  subsists 
among  Friends ;  and  a  concern  rests  on  the 
minds  of  some  to  put  the  discipline  in  practice." 
To  this  communication,  Thomas  Ross,  Isaac 
Child  and  Israel  Pemberton,  being  appointed  to 
essay  a  reply,  produced  the  following  : — 

"  Beloved  Friends  : — We  received  your 
epistle  dated  in  the  Sixth  month  last,  inform- 
ing us  that  a  concern  to  maintain  good  order 
and  put  the  discipline  in  practice  yet  remains 
among  you.  Sensible  of  the  weight  of  that 
necessary  work  [we]  are  engaged  with  fervent 
desire  that  the  Fountain  of  all  our  mercies 
may  sanctify  for  himself  many  more  mem- 
bers, who  in  the  wisdom  which  comes  from 
him  alone,  may  deeply  engage  therein.  As 
we  constantly  abide  under  the  cross  of  Christ, 
submitting  ourselves  to  him  in  all  our  doings, 
we  shall  find  that  part  in  us  which  is  of  him, 
and  gathereth  to  him,  will  gain  strength  to  la- 
bour with  true  zeal  for  his  honour,  and  [we 
will  be  enabled]  to  watch  diligently  over  our- 
selves, waiting  in  true  silence,  when  wisdom 
and  power  from  above  may  seem  to  be  with- 
held. None  daring  to  move,  till  moved  there- 
to by  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  which  being  the  Au- 
thor of  good  order  and  wholesome  discipline, 
will,  as  it  is  attended  to,  ever  lead  to  support 
the  same.    Close  exercises,  deep  wadings,  suf- 


ferings and  afflictions  of  soul,  have  frequently 
been  the  lot  of  the  Lord's  faithful  people  in 
times  past ;  and  those  who  are  divinely  favour- 
ed to  view  the  present  sorrowful  situation  of 
our  Society,  have  little  reason  to  expect  it  to  be 
otherwise  now.  Yet  strong  are  our  desires  that 
Christian  patience  may  be  abode  in  ;  that  none 
who  find  themselves  truly  under  the  burden  of 
the  Lord's  work,  may  be  discouraged,  though 
the  prospect  may  appear  gloomy,  and  their 
own  weakness  very  great.  Let  us  remember 
our  sufficiency  is  of  God,  who  never  requires 
more  of  us  than  he  gives  us  ability  to  perform  : 
and  that  a  true  sight  and  feeling  sense  of  things 
that  want  amendment,  is  necessary  before  our 
engaging  therein.  Fervent  desires  we  feel  for 
theencouragement  of  therightminded,that  they 
may  appear  in  true  simplicity;  assuredly  the 
Lord  lays  no  concern  upon  any  in  vain  ;  and 
although  we  may  not  at  all  times  see  the  de- 
sired effects  of  our  labour,  having  peace  in  be- 
ing exercised  therein,  let  us  be  therewith  content. 

"  By  accounts  from  our  several  Quarterly 
meetings  and  epistles  from  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ings of  some  of  the  southern  provinces,  we 
have  the  comfortable  intelligence  that  our  tes- 
timony against  importing,  buying,  selling,  or 
keeping  slaves,  gains  ground  ;  and  we  are  in- 
formed that  many  who  have  unhappily  con- 
tributed thereto,  become  sensible  of  the  iniquity 
of  the  practice  and  concerned  to  prevent  others 
following  therein.  We  are  engaged  to  repeat 
our  earnest  desire,  that  you  may  have  that 
weighty  matter  steadily  under  your  care,  and 
not  rest  satisfied  until  the  just  and  equitable 
disposition  prevail  of  '  doing  to  all  men  as  we 
would  they  should  do  unto  us,'  which  is  our 
Christian  duty." 

The  epistle  from  Long  Island  acknowledges 
that "  lukewarmness  and  indifferency,  with  anx- 
ious pursuit  after  the  perishing  enjoyments  of 
this  world,  are  too  prevalent,  which  is  cause 
of  mourning  to  the  honest-hearted."  It  adds 
"  Notwithstanding  the  present  gloomy  prospect 
of  things  amongst  us,  yet  from  a  degree  of 
faith,  there  ariseth  a  hope  that  the  Lord  is  on 
his  way,  and  will  yet  again  visit  his  people, 
and  invite  them  to  return  to  their  first  love, 
that  he  may  be  merciful  to  their  sins,  and  re- 
member their  iniquities  no  more."  The  answer 
to  this  epistle  gives  some  good  advice  relative 
to  the  right  qualification  for  transacting  the 
business  of  the  church,  and  contains  a  para- 
graph on  slavery  similar  to  that  introduced  in 
the  epistle  to  Rhode  Island. 

The  epistle  from  Maryland  states  that  "  a 
care  remains  with  concerned  Friends  to  put  the 
discipline  in  practice ;  but  we  may  with  sor- 
row observe,  that  the  number  of  such  is  small, 
and  that  weakness  and  indifference  too  much 
prevails  in  most  of  our  monthly  and  quarterly 
meetings,  to  the  grief  of  the  honest-hearted, 
who  sincerely  desire  the  prosperity  of  Truth, 
and  that  the  church  may  shine  forth  in  her 
ancient  beauty  and  lustre.  Our  testimony 
against  enslaving  our  fellow  creatures  so  far 
prevails,  that  Friends  arc  generally  clear  of 
importing,  buying,  or  selling  any  of  those  peo- 
ple ;  and  where  some  have  acted  contrary  to 
our  discipline  in  this  respect,  they  have  been 
treated  with,  and  acknowledged  their  error  to 
the  satisfaction  of  Friends." 
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In  the  reply  prepared  by  Anthony  Benezet 
and  others,  the  following  passages  occur  : — 

"  The  growing  concern  amongst  you  to  dis- 
courage the  enslaving  our  fellow-creatures,  is 
comfortable  to  us  ;  as  you  mention  particularly 
that  some  who  have  bought  slaves  have  ac- 
knowledged their  error  to  satisfaction,  we  feel 
a  sympathy  with  you  in  regard  to  the  exercise 
attending  Friends  in  their  meetings  in  the  re- 
ceiving such  acknowledgments  ;  and  greatly 
desire  that  we  may  so  diligently  attend  to  the 
leadings  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  to  be  favoured 
with  sound  judgment,  and  accept  only  of  such 
acknowledgments  as  Truth  owns." 

"  As  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  there  is  a 
great  declension  from  that  humble,  deep  and 
steady  adherence  to  the  Inward  Monitor,  which 
is  the  alone  way  to  be  preserved  in  a  state  of 
acceptance  with  the  Lord,  we  fervently  desire 
that  each  individual  of  us  may  closely  examine 
whether  we  are  clear  of  contributing  toward 
this  too  general  lapse  ;  and  in  a  very  particu- 
lar manner  such  as  are  active  in  the  affairs  of 
the  church.  Notwithstanding  many  may  take 
wrong  liberties,  and  thereby  bring  weakness 
and  a  stain  upon  themselves,  and  likewise  re- 
proach upon  the  blessed  Truth,  yet  if  those 
who  are  of  the  foremost  rank,  and  active  mem- 
bers in  Society,  keep  their  ranks  in  righteous- 
ness, proper  dealing  and  timely  admonition 
will  be  afforded  to  such  as  miss  their  way  ; 
and  if  they  cannot  be  reclaimed,  the  testimony 
of  Truth  will  be  set  over  them.  But  if  those 
who  are  active  in,  and  have  the  care  of  the  af- 
fairs of  Truth,  should  through  the  cares  of  this 
life,  the  deceitfulness  of  riches,  or  the  love  of 
other  things,  have  the  eye  of  their  understand- 
ing dimmed,  so  as  not  to  have  a  clear  discern- 
ing of  the  times  and  seasons  in  a  spiritual 
sense,  they  may  act,  judge,  or  conclude  on 
matters,  in  a  manner  the  pure  Truth  will  not 
own.  Such  will  undoubtedly  greatly  contri- 
bute to  the  general  declension.  Wherefore  it 
highly  behoves  each  of  us  closely  to  examine 
the  state  of  our  own  minds,  and  with  awful  re- 
verence to  wait  for  wisdom  to  guide  us  in  all 
our  undertakings,  that  so  our  works,  especially 
in  religious  affairs,  may  be  such  as  will  stand 
the  test  in  a  day  which  is  hastening  upon  us, 
wherein  they  must  be  tried." 

The  epistle  from  Virginia  is  brief,  but  con- 
tains information  that  things  are  low  in  the 
church,  and  expresses  a  fervent  desire  that 
"  there  may  be  a  harmonious  labouring  toge- 
ther for  her  restoration,  and  putting  our  disci- 
pline more  strictly  in  practice  in  the  various 
branches  thereof."  The  epistle  also  mentions 
that  "  a  sincere  concern  prevails  in  the  minds 
of  many  Friends,  with  regard  to  slaves  in  seve- 
ral respects ;  and  some  steps  are  taking  to  put 
a  stop  in  some  measure  to  Friends  purchasing 
them  in  future."  The  following  is  part  of  the 
reply  sent. 

"  We  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  epis- 
tle, wherein  your  sense  of  the  low  state  of  the 
church  amongst  you  is  expressed.  For  en- 
couragement to  those  who  are  mourning  under 
a  consideration  thereof,  we  have  to  remind  you, 
that  as  there  is  an  humble  attention  to  I  he  Light 
of  Truth  which  discovers  the  real  situation  of 
things,  and  a  careful  dwelling  in  the  spirit  of 
meekness,  the  strength  of  love  will  be  increased 


not  only  to  our  Heavenly  Father,  but  one  to- 
wards another ;  and  a  gradual  advancement  in 
the  way  of  purity  being  experienced,  a  concern 
for  promoting  the  welfare  one  of  another  will 
increase.  As  we  continue  in  faithfulness, 
strength  will  be  administered  to  labour  with 
zeal  and  success  for  the  removal  of  wrong 
things  out  of  the  camp,  and  for  the  promotion 
of  our  Christian  discipline  therein ;  and  the 
Lord,  according  to  his  ancient  promise,  will  still 
be  a  spirit  of  judgment  to  those  that  sit  in 
judgment. 

"  We  tenderly  salute  you  in  a  measure  of 
that  love  which  unites  in  true  Christian  fellow- 
ship, and  desires  the  restoration  of  those  who 
have  erred  from  the  path  of  simplicity ;  and  in 
the  strength  of  brotherly  affection,  we  earnestly 
entreat  that  the  necessity  of  maintaining  our 
testimony  against  the  support  of  an  hireling 
ministry  may  be  remembered  by  all,  and  that 
those  who  are  active  in  the  affairs  of  the  church, 
may  be  faithfully  concerned  to  discourage  every 
method  of  baulking  this  testimony. 

"  May  the  importance  of  maintaining  a  care 
for  the  proper  education  of  the  youth,  in  the 
nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord,  never  be 
forgotten,  but  a  lively  zeal  become  more  and 
more  manifest  amongst  you."  After  an  expres- 
sion of  satisfaction  at  the  information  received 
on  the  subject  of  slavery,  the  epistle  thus  ends  : 
"  Our  fervent  desire  is,  that  the  iniquity  of  the 
practice  of  entailing  slavery  on  mankind, 
and  continuing  to  reap  profits  arising  from  the 
oppression  of  our  fellow  creatures,  may  be  a 
subject  more  and  more  deeply  impressing  the 
minds  of  all  that  are  any  ways  concerned 
therein.  We  trust  that  as  the  li « ht  of  Truth 
which  discovers  the  injustice  of  this  practice  is 
carefully  attended  to,  you  will  be  strengthened 
in  due  time  to  come  to  such  conclusions  as 
may  put  a  stop  to  the  further  purchase  or  sale 
of  those  oppressed  people  amongst  you,  and 
your  hands  and  hearts  be  united  in  a  godly 
concern  for  the  welfare  of  those  now  in  your 
possession.  Thus  your  eyes  may  be  further 
opened  to  see  what  the  God  of  justice  requires 
on  their  behalf." 

The  epistle  from  North  Carolina,  acknow- 
ledges the  friendly  admonitions  received  in  the 
last  Philadelphia  epistle,  but  takes  no  particular 
notice  of  the  subject  of  slavery.  The  answer, 
prepared  by  Israel  Pemberton,  thus  closes: 
"  As  we  have  in  divers  former  epistles  freely 
imparted  to  you  such  things  as  tend  fo  stir  up 
the  pure  mind,  it  hath  afforded  us  comfort  to 
hear  from  you  that  they  have  been  received  as 
the  fruits  of  that  Spirit  which  wisheth  peace 
and  salvation  to  all  men.  May  the  influences 
thereof  be  more  evidently  manifested  in  and 
among  us.  Then  we  hope  the  concern,  which 
we  find  is  increasing  here,  and  in  some  other 
provinces,  will  generally  prevail,  to  prevent 
the  professors  of  Truth  continuing  chargeable 
with  reaping  the  gain  of  oppression,  by  any 
way  promoting  or  countenancing  the  unrighte- 
ous practice  of  enslaving  and  entailing  slavery 
on  our  fellow  creatures." 

The  business  which  came  before  the  Yearly 
Meeting  was  transacted  in  much  harmony  and 
brotherly  love,  and  various  testimonies  against 
evil  seemed  to  gain  ground. 

(To  be  continued.) 


ANN  JONES. 

The  following  communication  was  delivered 
at  the  week-day  meeting  at  Stockport,  the  28th 
of  First  month,  1841,  by  Ann  Jones. 

"  A  salutation  of  encouragement  springs  in 
my  heart  this  morning  to  the  mourners  pre- 
sent, the  tried,  proved  ones ;  to  some  who  may 
be  said  to  be  of  the  Lord's  poor  and  afflicted 
children  ;  for  such  there  are  in  the  present  com- 
pany I  do  believe.  And  although  it  is  a  day 
of  discouragement  and  treading  down  in  our 
poor,  scattered,  backsliding,  worldly-minded 
Society,  yet  I  would  say  to  these,  cast  not 
away  your  confidence ;  cast  not  away  your 
shield,  as  though  it  had  not  been  anointed  with 
oil.  For  I  have  beheld  a  brighter  day  is  about 
to  dawn,  though  I  may  not  live  to  see  it  with 
my  natural  eye,  yet  I  have  seen  it  in  this  meet- 
ing, in  that  which  cannot,  that  never  has  de- 
ceived me,  and  I  do  believe  a  brighter  day  is 
approaching.  For  the  Almighty  will  have  a 
people  professing  as  we  do,  to  show  forth  his 
praise  to  the  nations  ;  and  will  yet  overturn  the 
wisdom  of  the  wise,  and  bring  to  nought  the 
understanding  (council)  of  the  prudent,  and 
will  yet  show  himself  forth  as  a  God  over  all, 
blessed  forever.  He  will  work  and  who  shall 
hinder,  bringing  forth  a  people  as  our  early 
predecessors,  as  our  fathers  in  the  Truth  were, 
from  all  the  lo-heres  !  and  the  lo-theres !  out 
from  among  the  world's  people,  and  from  the 
will  and  wisdom  of  man — living  in  the  faith, 
the  true  faith  of  the  gospel,  not  in  their  own 
righteousness,  but  in  the  righteousness  of  the 
saints.  And  if  some  present  who  love  the 
Lord  Jesus  in  sincerity,  who  are  afraid  to  offend 
him,  are  willing  to  abide  in  the  patience  and  in 
the  faith,  the  language  will  assuredly  be  ful- 
filled in  their  experience,  "  I  have  refined 
thee  but  not  with  silver,  I  have  chosen  thee  in 
the  furnace  of  affliction."  And  if  willing  to 
abide  therein,  they  will  come  forth  as  fine  gold, 
bearing  the  inscription  of  "  holiness  to  the 
Lord,"  as  prepared  and  qualified  vessels,  sanc- 
tified and  fitted  for  the  Master's  use,  sent  to 
preach  amongst  the  nations  the  unsearchable 
riches  of  Christ.  These  will  be  permitted  at 
times  to  sit  under  his  shadow  with  great  delight ; 
his  fruit  will  be  pleasant  to  their  taste. 

"Ho  everyone  that  thirsteth,  come  ye  to 
the  waters;  and  ye  hungry  ones,  come  buy 
and  eat  ye  that  which  is  good,  and  let  your 
souls  delight  in  fatness  ;  and  he  will  make  an 
everlasting  covenant  with  you.  The  Lord's 
hand  is  full  of  blessings,  and  in  the  Lord  Jeho- 
vah is  everlasting  strength,  for  the  Lord  God, 
omnipotent,  omnipresent,  and  omniscient  reign- 
eth  over  all." 

Indiana  Yearly  Meeting. 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE   ON  INDIAN  CON- 
CERNS. 

To  the  Yearly  Meeting  : 

The  Committee  on  Indian  Concerns  Report : 
— That  since  last  year,  the  concern  has  been 
under  the  care  of  Thomas  Wells  and  Hannah, 
his  wife,  Superintendants  ;  and  Zeri  Hough  and 
Miriam,  his  wife,  Teachers  ;  assisted  on  the 
farm  by  John  Stewart,  Alfred  Johnson,  and 
others ;  and  in  the  house  by  Ann  Stanton. 

Believing  that  a  deputation  would  be  of  ser- 
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vice,  two  Friends,  Thomas  A  met  and  Joseph 
Doan,  were  appointed  to  visit  the  Establish- 
ment, and  to  render  to  those  engaged  there, 
such  counsel,  encouragement  and  assistance, 
as  they  might  be  enabled.  These  Friends  pro- 
ceeded in  the  Fourth  month  last,  accompanied 
by  Harriet  Steer  and  Mary  Ann  Donaldson  of 
Cincinnati,  who  ofl'ered  voluntarily,  which  was 
satisfactory.  They  spent  several  days  with 
Friends  there.  They  also  visited  several  of  the 
Indians  at  their  houses,  and  they  say  in  their 
Report,  that  they  found  in  them  more  of  the 
comforts  of  civilized  life,  than  they  had  expect- 
ed. They  also  reported  that  Friends  engaged 
there  are  in  pretty  good  health.  That  in  sit- 
ting in  the  meetings  for  worship,  they  were 
comforted  in  believing  that  they  were  seasons 
of  refreshment.  A  number  of  the  Indians  at- 
tended, and  sat  in  a  solemn  manner ;  and  the 
deportment  of  the  children  was  quiet  and 
orderly. 

They  held  a  Council  with  the  Indians,  there 
being  about  30  of  the  Chiefs  and  Councilmen 
present.  After  giving  such  advice  and  counsel 
as  they  deemed  proper,  the  Indians  replied 
through  their  Chief,  Blackhoof,  as  follows : 
"  Dear  Brothers,  the  Quakers  ;  we  are  glad  to 
see  you  among  us,  and  hear  your  good  talk. 
It  is  under  the  blessing  of  God,  that  we  are 
permitted  to  meet  together  at  this  time.  Bro- 
thers, our  hearts  have  been  made  sorry,  be- 
cause many  of  our  brethren  have  lately  died, 
among  whom  were  several  chiefs  and  council- 
men,*  which  makes  our  hearts  very  sad.  Bro- 
thers, all  that  you  have  told  us  is  good,  and  we 
will  try  to  take  your  advice.  Our  friends,  the 
Quakers,  have  often  told  us  these  things  before. 
They  told  the  same  to  our  forefathers  when  we 
lived  in  Ohio,  but  Indian  was  wild  man  then, 
very  wild  ;  and  made  but  little  progress  for  a 
long  time,  but  now  we  are  trying  to  do  better. 
"We  then  lived  in  little  villages,  and  spent  our 
time  in  talking  and  smoking,  but  now  we  are 
spread  over  the  country,  and  every  man  has 
his  farm,  and  is  trying  to  make  it  larger  every 
year ;  and  to  add  to  it  a  stock  of  horses,  cattle, 
sheep  and  hogs,  and  to  live  like  white  men  ;  but 
some  Indians  won't  work  much  yet.  We  will 
talk  to  our  young  men,  and  discourage  them 
from  the  bad  practice  of  drinking  whiskey,  and 
We  will  encourage  our  children  and  young 
people  to  go  to  school  to  learn  to  read  and 
work. 

"  We  are  very  glad  to  see  our  friends,  the 
Quakers,  among  us  at  this  time ;  and  we  wish 
them  to  give  our  love  to  ail  our  friends  in  Ohio 
and  Indiana.    That  is  all  we  have  to  say." 

The  Friends  brought  four  of  the  Indian  chil- 
dren with  them;  two  were  sent  to  Mount  Plea- 
sant, and  two  within  the  limits  of  Centre.  This 
was  done  in  order  that  their  habits  of  civilized 
life  might  become  more  permanently  fixed,  and 
then  to  return  and  settle  among  their  own  people. 

Joel  Johnson,  a  young  Indian  man  who  re- 
sided about  four  years  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Centre,  and  who  learned  the  boot  and  shoe 
making,  as  well  as  received  a  pretty  good  edu- 
cation, returned  with  the  Friends,  and  for  a 
month  or  two  was  engaged  on  the  farm  as  a 


*  We  are  informed  that  John  Perry,  the  head  chief, 
is  among-  the  deceased. 


work  hand,  but  was  expecting  to  commence  his 
trade  soon ;  having  purchased  tools  for  boot 
and  shoe  making. 

By  the  several  Reports  received  from  the 
Superintendents  and  Teachers,  we  are  inform- 
ed that  the  school  has  been  kept  up  without 
vacation  the  past  year,  with  an  ^average  of 
about  42  scholars,  64  having  received  some 
instruction ;  41  read,  27  write,  study  geogra- 
phy and  arithmetic;  several  of  them  have  been 
through  the  Arithmetic,  and  most  of  them  as 
far  as  Proportion  :  7  have  made  some  progress  ; 
14  small  children  who  have  been  at  school  but 
a  short  time.  All  who  can  read,  read  one  or 
more  lessons  in  the  Scriptures  each  day.  10 
have  left  the  school,  4  of  whom  are  grown,  and 
who  read,  write,  and  understand  Arithmetic 
and  Geography,  and  1  has  gone  to  another 
school ;  the  remaining  5  have  returned  to  their 
parents :  these  are  not  advanced  further  than 
spelling. 

They  have  on  their  farm  fourteen  hundred 
dozens  of  wheat,  and  eighteen  hundred  dozens 
of  oats,  which  is  good  ;  two  and  a-half  tons  of 
hay,  forty-three  acres  of  corn,  and  three  acres 
of  vegetables,  all  good. 

A  portion  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  have  been 
read  to  the  family  each  day  ;  and  the  meeting 
for  worship  is  regularly  kept  up,  and  some  of 
our  Indian  friends  continue  their  attendance. 

The  general  health  of  the  family,  and  that 
of  the  Indians  has  been  good  through  the  spring 
and  summer ;  and  there  is  a  probability  of  the 
Indians  raising  more  corn  and  vegetables  than 
they  will  need  for  their  own  consumption. 

Believing  it  might  be  of  advantage  to  the 
concern  to  address  some  Queries  to  our  Friends 
at  our  establishment,  to  be  answered  quarterly, 
in  the  Reports  of  the  Superintendents  to  the 
acting  Committee,  we  propose  the  following : 

1st  Query. — Are  all  our  meetings  for  wor- 
ship regularly  kept  up,  and  attended  by  Friends 
and  those  under  their  care :  is  unbecoming  be- 
haviour avoided  ? 

2nd  Query. — Do  Friends  maintain  love  to- 
wards each  other,  and  towards  the  Indians,  as 
becomes  our  Christian  profession  ;  are  talebear- 
ing and  detraction  discouraged  ;  and  when  dif- 
ferences arise,  are  endeavours  used  speedily  to 
end  them  ? 

3rd  Query. — Do  Friends  endeavour  by  ex- 
ample and  precept,  to  educate  their  children,  and 
those  under  their  care,  consistent  with  our 
Christian  profession  ;  and  is  a  portion  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  read  in  the  family  each  day  ? 

4th  Query. — Are  Friends  clear  of  the  unne- 
cessary use  of  spirituous  liquors,  and  of  fre- 
quenting taverns  ;  and  do  they  avoid  attending 
grogshops,  and  places  of  diversion,  viz. :  Gam- 
bling, horse- racing,  wagering,  &c. ;  and  do  they 
use  their  influence  to  discourage  these  vices 
among  the  Indians? 

5th  Query. — Do  Friends  bear  a  faithful  tes- 
timony against  oaths,  slavery,  and  military 
services;  and  do  they  endeavour  to  inculcate 
the  principles  of  peace  among  all  those  with 
whom  they  have  intercourse? 

We  propose  that  the  sum  of  $S00  be  raised 
the  ensuing  year,  to  aid  the  Committee  in  car- 
rying on  the  Concern. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee, 

Jesse  Harvey,  Clerk. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

A  few  Words  about  the  War. 

In  looking  over  some  of  the  heart-sicken- 
ing reports  from  the  army  in  Mexico,  we  are 
ready  to  exclaim,  "  Is  not  this  a  time  to  pro- 
claim more  earnestly  than  ever  to  the  world 
our  Christian  testimony  against  all  war,  and 
the  spirit  of  war,  now  that  our  country  is  ac- 
tually engaged  in  a  barbarous  contest  with  a 
neighbouring  nation  ?  Surely  since  the  usher- 
ing in  of  the  glorious  Gospel  of  peace  and 
good  will  to  men,  there  never  was  a  time  when 
the  iniquity  of  war  was  more  awfully  aggrava- 
ted, taking  into  consideration  the  late  age  we 
live  in,  and  our  advantage,  in  the  United  States, 
'of  a  comparatively  enlightened  and  liberal  con- 
stitution of  government ;  and  yet  we  hear  of 
prayers  being  offered  for  success  to  our  arms, 
and  thanksgiving  proposed  for  victories  ob- 
tained over  a  people  who  are  acknowledged  to 
be  a  half-civilized  and  ignorant  race,  and  quite 
inferior  to  their  boastful  invaders  in  point  of 
military  tactics,  &c.  Is  it  not  enough  to  rouse 
feelings  of  righteous  indignation  against  a  sys- 
tem, which  sanctions  the  professed  ministers  of 
the  Prince  of  Peace  officiating  in  such  mock- 
ery as  this  ?  We  would  not  be  uncharitable, 
— we  would  rather  be  abased,  while  we  give  all 
glory  to  Him  who  has  shown  us  a  better 
way  ;  but  it  is  astonishing  that  men  enlighten- 
ed as  to  many  important  subjects,  should  be  so 
blind  to  this  ;  that  persons  who  are  horror- 
struck  when  they  hear  of  a  single  act  of  blood- 
shed, and  would  perhaps  earnestly  inculcate 
Christian  meekness  and  forbearance  in  the  fami- 
ly social  circle,  should  look  upon  these  wholesale 
murders  and  national  quarrels  as  justifiable. 
Some  go  so  far  as  to  defend  their  anti-christian 
position  upon  Scriptural  ground,  distorting  cer- 
tain passages  even  of  the  New  Testament  to 
support  it,  as  if  the  whole  aim  of  the  Gospel 
dispensation  were  not  plainly  repugnant  to  it ; 
and  as  though  the  Gospel  were  not  designed 
for  nations  as  well  as  for  individuals.  Such, 
alas  !  is  the  dulness  of  the  human  understand- 
ing when  relying  on  its  own  powers,  and  wil- 
fully adhering  to  long-established,  but  false  no- 
tions, instead  of  honestly  seeking  to  be  instruct- 
ed by  Him  who  has  the  key  of  David,  and 
who  graciously  condescends  to  reveal  His 
blessed  truth  to  the  humble  and  dedicated 
seeker.  We  earnestly  desire  that  our  young 
Friends  may  beware  of  catching  the  infection 
of  the  war-spirit,  even  so  far  as  to  feel  any  de- 
gree of  exultation  on  account  of  this  gallantry 
and  valour  of  the  American  soldiers  which  is  so 
loudly  extolled.  O,  may  they  sec  it  as  it  real- 
ly appears  in  the  light  of  Truth,  and  then  they 
will  only  be  pained  and  disgusted  at  the  noisy 
applause  with  which  deeds  of  mad  and  reck- 
less daring,  and  savage  ferocity,  are  trumpeted 
throughout  the  land.  Actions  prompted  in 
many  instances  less  by  patriotic  ieelings  than 
by  a  selfish  ambition,  or  the  most  brutal  pas- 
sions, are  said  to  have  won  for  the  actors  "  im- 
perishable honours,"  and  are  called  "  glorious 
achievements  !"  Alas  !  how  melancholy  ap- 
pears to  us  the  spectacle  of  their  boasted  tri- 
umph !  For  even  should  they  be  permitted  to 
deck  themselves  with  their  false  honours  dur- 
ing this  brief  existence,  the  hour  must  come  to 
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them,  as  to  every  one,  when  the  vanity  and 
emptiness  of  all  earthly  glory  shall  be  fully  re- 
vealed ;  and  it  will  be  well  for  them  then,  if 
they  have  repented  and  been  cleansed  from 
blood-guiltiness. 

And  what  is  all  this  glorification  to  the  man- 
gled and  suffering  victims  1  What  is  it  to  the 
slain  ?  These  were  swept  off,  many  of  them, 
in  the  midst  of  a  career  of  wickedness,  and  we 
shrink  from  the  contemplation  of  their  awful 
end  !  But  some  of  them  were  in  the  morning 
of  their  day,  and  the  sin  perhaps  will  rest  the 
most  heavily  on  those  who  were  the  guar- 
dians of  their  youth.  We  hear  that  one 
who  was  killed  was  the  son  of  a  "  clergy- 
mau."  We  cannot  tell  how  far  this  pa- 
rent was  instrumental  in  infusing  the  war- 
spirit  into  his  mind  ;  but  it  would  be  natural 
he  should  think  war  just  and  honourable,  if 
he  had  for  this  the  authority  of  a  minister  of 
the  Gospel,  and  he  a  parent.  Another  son  is 
stimulated  and  encouraged  by  his  mother ! 
Such  instances  we  have  read  of  in  histories  of 
the  dark  agesof  Pagan  idolatry, — and  they  har- 
monize with  a  period  when  patriotism  in  the 
then  low  state  of  morals  was  the  most  exalted 
of  virtues, — but  such  an  exhibition  of  maternal 
love,  in  this  day  of  light  and  knowledge,  and  in 
this  favoured  land,  is  altogether  out  of  time  and 
place  ;  and  stripped  of  the  romantic  charm 
with  which  it  may  be  invested  to  some  minds, 
appears  truly  revolting.  One's  very  heart 
aches  lor  such  poor  misguided  young  men,  and 
while  shedding  the  tear  of  pity  over  their  tragi- 
cal history,  the  hope  arises  that  for  them  mercy 
has  covered  the  judgment  seat.  But  O !  our 
country  !  we  may  tremble  for  thee ;  for  su rely- 
there  is  cause  to  dread  that  thy  many  iniquities 
will  draw  down  the  righteous  displeasure  of 
the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  ;  that  He  "  will  visit 
for  these  things"  and  "  surely  be  avenged  on 
such  a  nation  as  this." 

%  The  writer  hopes  that  her  few  expressions  of 
feeling  may  be  followed  by  something  more  to 
the  purpose  from  an  abler  hand.  While  all 
the  periodicals  in  the  land  are  teeming  with 
wearisome  details  of  the  pitiful  heroism  of  these 
rebellious  children  of  our  Heavenly  Father, 
"  The  Friend"  should  as  heretofore  hang  out 
its  banner  in  the  cause  of  a  higher,  and  a  hea- 
ven-taught morality.  *  *  * 

Polish  honey. — Poland  is  perhaps  the  great- 
est honey-producing  country  in  Europe.  In 
the  provinces  of  Podolia,  Ukraine,  Volhynia  in 
particular,  the  cultivation  of  the  honey-bee  has 
long  formed  an  object  of  national  importance ; 
and  in  these,  bee  gardens  are  not  only  very 
numerous  and  extensive,  but  they  are  also 
common  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom.  There 
are  cottages  in  Poland,  with  very  small  por- 
tions of  land  attached  to  them,  on  which  are  to 
be  seen  as  many  as  fifty  hives ;  while  there  are 
farmers  and  landed  proprietors  who  are  in  pos- 
session of  from  100  to  10,000  hives!  There 
are  some  farmers  who  collect  annually  more 
than  200  barrels  of  fine  honey,  each  barrel 
weighing  from  400  to  500  lbs.,  exclusively  of 
the  wax.  A  tenant  is  often  in  this  way  able 
to  pay  his  rent  and  taxes,  to  defray  other  do- 
mestic expenses,  and  often  to  accumulate  hand- 
some dowries  for  his  daughters. 


A  Novel  Grave. — One  "  John  Brown,"  wri- 
ting from  General  Kearney's  camp,  "  on  the 
Plains,  July  23d,"  thus  describes  an  Indian 
grave  discovered  on  their  route : 

"  The  other  evening  at  our  camp,  near  the 
'  crossing,'  I  found,  in  the  top  of  a  large  cotton- 
wood  tree,  the  grave  of  an  Indian — probably  a 
chief — the  body  wrapped  in  skins,  and  laid  on 
mats  resting  on  his  lodge  poles,  which  were 
passed  across  two  large  limbs  of  the  tree.  An- 
other package,  which  I  could  not  make  out,  I 
was  told  by  some  of  the  men  who  climbed  up 
to  it,  held  his  bows,  arrows,  war-club,  medi- 
cine gourd,  <&c.  The  birds  had  picked  several 
holes  through  his  winding  sheet  to  get  at  his 
flesh.  Over  the  whole  deposite  the  skin  which 
had  probably  been  used  for  his  lodge,  was 
tightly  stretched,  and  the  whole  establishment 
was  well  secured  to  the  tree  by  strings  cut 
from  buffalo  hide.  We  left  him  alone  in  his 
resting-place  undisturbed." 

Strong  Women. — Henry  Col  man  says,  the 
most  remarkable  instance  of  strength  and  en- 
durance is  perhaps  to  be  found  in  the  fish-wo- 
men of  Edinburgh,  who  attend  market  from  a 
distance  of  more  than  two  miles  on  foot.  Their 
load  of  fish,  in  baskets  slung  upon  their  backs, 
often  weighs  two  hundred  pounds.  They  stop 
to  rest  but  once  on  the  road,  and  after  their 
arrival  are  found  crying  their  fish  in  ail  parts 
of  the  town.  "  How  many,"  asks  Cohnan,  H  of 
the  Chestnut  street,  or  Washington  street,  or 
Broadway  belles,  would  it  require  even  to  lift 
one  of  these  loads  from  the  ground  ?"  He  says 
these  women  are  neat  in  appearance,  of  fair 
complexion,  and  not  by  any  means  ill-looking. 
— Late  Paper. 

Fragrant  odour  for  sick-rooms. — A  few 
drops  of  oil  of  sandal-wood,  which,  though 
not  in  general  use,  may  be  easily  obtained, 
when  dropped  on  a  hot  shovel,  will  diffuse  a 
most  agreeable  balsamic  perfume  throughout 
the  atmosphere  of  sick-rooms,  or  other  confined 
apartments. 

Bees. — To  stop  bees  from  fighting  and  rob- 
bing one  another,  break  the  comb  of  the  robbers 
so  that  the  honey  will  run  down  among  them, 
and  they  will  go  to  work  at  home.  I  had  two 
hives  of  bees  destroyed  this  month  by  being 
robbed,  and  should  have  had  another  robbed, 
if  I  had  not  received  the  above  information. — 
Albany  Cultivator. 

Injustice  of  a  (so  called)  "  Justice." — In 
1665,  Armorer  a  Justice  of  the  peace,  (so 
called)  in  Berkshire,  sent  for  some  Friends. 
Coming  before  him  with  their  hats  on,  he  or- 
dered his  servant  to  take  them  off  and  fill  them 
with  water.  Seeing  the  injustice  of  this  silly 
act,  his  servant  was  reluctant  to  do  it ;  but 
Armorer  kicked  him,  and  forced  him  to  do  it 
against  his  will.  When  the  hats  were  filled 
with  water,  he  ordered  the  constable  to  put 
them  on  their  heads,  which  he  refused  to  com- 
ply with,  and  throwing  the  water  out  returned 
them  to  the  Friends,  who  were  afterwards  con- 
mitted  by  Armorer  to  the  house  of  correction 
for  six  months. — Besse. 
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A  friend  has  placed  at  our  disposal  a  printed 
copy  of  the  minutes  of  the  late  Indiana  Yearly 
Meeting  of  Friends,  held  at  Whitewater,  Wayne 
county,  which  commenced  on  the  1st  of  Tenth 
month  last,  and  concluded  on  the  6th  of  the 
same.  Besides  the  concerns  in  usual  course 
relative  to  the  spiritual  well-being  of  the  Socie- 
ty, it  is  pleasing  to  observe,  that  among  other 
objects  of  interest  that  claimed  attention,  the 
important  subject  of  the  religious  guarded  edu- 
cation of  the  youth,  held  a  prominent  place. 
By  a  report  of  the  Building  Committee  of  the 
Boarding-school,  it  appears,  that  institution  is 
in  a  state  of  such  forwardness,  that  the  school 
is  likely  to  go  into  operation  about  the  first  of 
Fourth  month  next,  with  provision  for  the 
accommodation  of  about  60  males  and  40 
females. 

The  committee  on  the  concerns  of  the  peo- 
ple of  colour  presented  a  report,  showing  their 
care  in  various  benevolent  exertions  for  the 
protection  of  the  rights,  and  the  bettering  of  the 
condition  of  that  abused  class  of  our  fellow- 
beings.  The  committee  was  continued  and 
desired  to  extend  further  labour  and  care  to- 
wards that  people,  as  way  may  open  and  abili- 
ty be  afforded.  The  meeting  also  united  in  a 
proposal  by  the  committee,  that  the  sum  of 
$300  be  raised  for  their  aid  in  the  prosecution 
of  their  labours;  and  the  attention  of  subordi- 
nate meetings  was  directed  accordingly. 

The  Committee  on  Indian  Concerns  made  a 
Report,  which,  for  the  gratification  of  our  read- 
ers we  have  concluded  to  transfer  to  our  pages. 
(See  p.  70.)  A  proposition  contained  in  the 
report  to  raise  the  sum  of  $800  the  ensuing 
year  for  the  aid  of  the  concern,  was  united 
with  and  adopted,  and  subordinate  meetings 
were  directed  to  raise  the  money  as  early  as 
practicable.  The  care  of  this  committee,  it 
may  be  well  to  mention,  has  relation  to  a  rem- 
nant of  the  Shawnese  tribe  of  Indians,  now  lo- 
cated east  of  the  Mississippi,  and  which,  for  a 
number  of  years  has  been  the  united  object  of 
benevolent  attention  by  the  three  Yearly  Meet- 
ings of  Indiana,  Ohio,  and  Baltimore. 

The  closing  minute  is  as  follows  : — 

"  The  meeting  having  finished  its  business, 
comes  to  a  solemn  conclusion,  in  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  great  mercies  which  have  at- 
tended us  since  we  have  been  together  this 
time,  and  in  a  measure  of  thankfulness  for  the 
many  favours  of  our  Heavenly  Father  which 
we  have  received;  to  meet  at  the  usual  time 
and  place  next  year,  if  consistent  with  the 
Divine  will." 


A  TEACHER  WANTED. 

A  Friend  residing  near  this  city,  wishes  to 
eugage  a  female  teacher  in  his  family  ;  for  fur- 
ther particulars,  inquire  at  No.  156  S.  Fourth 
street. 
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Grahamc's  Colonial  History. 

(Continued  from  page  66.) 
MORE  SYMPTOMS. 

Poor  Proctor  being  disposed  of,  the  inexora- 
ble tribunal  proceeded  with  its  work. 

''On  the  9th  and  17th  of  September,  the 
witch  commissioners  sat,  and  sentenced  to  death 
fifteen  more ;  and  on  the  22d  of  the  same 
month,  eight  of  these,  viz.,  Martha  Corey, 
Mary  Easty  of  Topsfield,  Alice  Parker  and 
Ann  Pudater  of  Salem,  Margaret  Scott  of  Row- 
ley, Mary  Parker  and  Samuel  Ward  well  of 
Andover,  and  William  Reed  of  Marblehead, 
were  hung. 

"  The  Rev.  Mr.  Noyes,  turning  to  the  eight 
bodies  hanging  on  the  tree,  said  aloud  to  the 
by-standers  ;  '  How  sad  it  is  to  see  those  eight 
fire-brands  of  hell  hanginp;  there.' 

"  Wardwell  was  one  of  those  who  had  con- 
fessed himself  guilty  of  witchcraft,  but  after- 
wards denied  his  confession.  When  he  was 
an  trial,  his  former  confession  and  the  spectre 
3vidence  of  the  afflicted,  were  given  in  against 
him,  and  this  was  all  the  evidence. 

"  Calef,  says,  that  at  his  execution,  whilst 
addressing  the  people  and  protesting  his  inno- 
cence, the  hangman  smoked  tobacco,  and  the 
smoke,  blowing  in  his  face,  interrupted  his  dis- 
course; but  the  accusers  said,  that  it  was  the 
devil  who  smoked  him. 

"  Mary  Easty,  hung  on  this  occasion,  was 
the  sister  of  Rebecca  Nurse,  and  no  doubt  her 
conneclion  with  that  ill-fated  woman,  who  was 
herself  a  victim  to  sisterly  love,  was  the  cause 
of  her  persecution  and  death.  The  three  sis- 
ters were  noted  for  their  mutual  love.  Her's 
was  a  hard  case,  and  excited  public  commise- 
ration. It  was  hoped,  that  her  spotless  cha- 
racter and  example  would  prove  too  strong,  on 
her  trial,  for  the  fictions  and  fits  of  the  afflicted 
and  their  parlizans.  But  they  employed  a  jury 
of  eight  women  and  a  doctor,  to  search  her 
body  for  the  devil's  mark,  and  an  excrescence 
was  found,  which  turned  the  case  against  her. 

"  Shortly  before  her  execution,  she  called 
her  husband,  children,  and  friends  about  her, 


in  prison,  and  gave  them  her  last  farewell, 
with  such  affectionate  and  pious  exhortation,  as 
drew  tears  from  the  eyes  of  all  present.  She 
also  sent  to  the  court  the  following  petition, 
which  presents  a  vivid  picture  of  her  case,  and 
of  the  unhallowed  times  on  which  she  had 
fallen. 

"  « To  the  honourable  Judge  and  Bench,  now 
sitting  in  Salem,  and  the  Rev.  Ministers ; 
"  f  This  petition  humbly  showeth  : — 
"  'That,  whereas,  your  poor  petitioner,  be- 
ing condemned  to  die,  doth  humbly  beg  of  you 
to  take  into  your  judicious  and  pious  consider- 
ation, that  your  poor  and  humble  petitioner, 
knowing  my  own  innocency,  (blessed  be  the 
IiOrd  for  it  !)  and  seeing  plainly  the  subtlety 
and  wiles  of  my  accusers  towards  myself,  can- 
not but  judge  charitably  of  others,  who  are  go- 
ing the  same  way  to  death  with  me,  if  the  Lord 
step  not  mightily  in. 

"  '  I  was  confined  a  whole  month,  on  accu- 
sation of  witchcraft,  and  then  cleared  by  the 
afflicted  persons,  as  some  of  your  honours 
know ;  and,  in  two  days  time,  I  was  cried  out 
upon  by  them  again,  and  have  since  been  con- 
fined, and  am  now  condemned  to  die.  The 
Lord  above  knows  my  innocence,  and  it  will 
be  known  at  the  great  day,  by  men  and  angels. 

" '  I  petition  to  your  honours,  not  for  my 
own  life,  for  1  know  I  must  die,  and  my  ap- 
pointed time  is  set.  I  question  not  but  your 
honours  do,  to  the  utmost  of  your  powers,  in 
the  discovery  and  detecting  of  witches,  and 
would  not,  for  the  world,  be  guilty  of  innocent 
blood  ;  but,  by  my  own  innocency,  I  know  you 
are  in  the  wrong  way.  May  the  Lord,  in 
mercy,  direct  you  in  this  great  work. 

141  I  would  humbly  beg,  that  your  honours 
would  be  pleased  to  examine  some  of  those 
confessing  witches  ;  I  being  confident  that  there 
are  some  of  them  who  have  belied  themselves 
and  others,  as  will  appear,  if  not  in  this  world, 
1  am  sure  it  will,  in  the  world  to  come,  whither 
I  am  going. 

"'They  say  that  myself  and  others  have 
made  a  league  with  the  devil.  We  cannot 
confess.  The  Lord  knows  they  belie  me,  as, 
I  question  not,  they  do  others.  The  Lord 
alone,  who  is  the  searcher  of  all  hearts,  knows, 
as  1  shall  answer  at  his  judgment  seat,  that  I 
know  not  the  least  thing  of  witchcraft.  There- 
fore I  cannot,  I  durst  not,  belie  my  own  soul. 

"  '  I  beg  your  honours  not  to  deny  this,  my 
humble  petition,  from  a  poor,  dying,  innocent 
person,  and  I  question  not,  but  the  Lord  will 
give  a  blessing  to  your  endeavours. 

Mary  Easty.' 
"  This  touching  and  modest  declaration, 
Mary  Easty  sealed  with  her  blood.  Of  the 
other  persons  hung,  on  the  2*2d  of  September, 
1692,  few  particulars  have  come  down  to  us, 
either  in  history,  or  by  tradition. 


"  George  Jacobs,  of  Salem,  was  tried  this 
term.  He  was  nearly  eighty  years  of  age ; 
and  by  what  malice  he  was  selected  as  a  vic- 
tim, does  not  now  appear.  After  he  was  im- 
prisoned, they  cried  out  against  his  son,  his 
son's  wife,  and  daughter.  The  son  left  all, 
and  fled  for  his  life  out  of  the  charter  limits  ; 
the  wife,  who  was  at  times  deranged,  the  mar- 
shal decoyed  to  prison,  under  a  promise  that 
she  should  soon  return,  leaving  a  family  of 
weeping  little  ones  to  the  charity  of  neigh- 
bours. 

"  Margaret,  the  daughter,  was  also  arrested, 
and  terrified  into  confession  of  witchcraft,  and 
then  used  as  a  witness,  to  destroy  her  own 
grandfather  and  the  Rev.  George  Burroughs, 
for  which  she  was  liberated.  But,  when  she 
found  they  were  sentenced  to  death,  she  became 
conscience-smitten,  and  sent  to  Stoughton  and 
his  associates,  a  recantation,  and  was  thereupon 
again  committed  to  prison.  There,  on  her 
knees,  and  with  many  tears,  she  begged  par- 
don of  those  whom  she  had  so  deeply  injured  : 
they  kindly  strove  to  console  her,  prayed  with 
her,  and  forgave  her. 

"  In  the  midst  of  surrounding  violence  and 
moral  desolation,  such  virtue  is  refreshing. 
Her  letter  to  the  court,  and  her  father,  show 
an  excellent  understanding,  and  an  exquisite 
conscience — the  choicest  of  all  blessings. 

"  To  the  court  she  wrote  thus  : — 
"'May  it  please  your  honours, — - 

"  '  I  was  cried  out  upon  by  some  of  the  pos- 
sessed persons,  as  afflicting  them.  Upon  which 
I  was  brought  to  examination.  Then  those 
persons  fell  down  at  the  sight  of  me.  They* 
told  me  that  I  did  it, — though  I  could  not  tell 
how, — and  that  if  I  would  not  confess,  I  should 
be  put  down  into  the  dungeon  and  would  be 
hanged  ;  but  if  I  would  confess,  I  should  have 
my  life.  The  which  did  so  affright  me, — with 
my  own  vile,  wicked  heart,  to  save  my  life, — 
that  I  made  the  confession  I  did  ;  which,  they 
say,  I  swore  to  ;  but  1  was  ignorant  of  it,  not 
knowing  what  an  oath  did  mean. 

"  '  But,  may  it  please  the  honoured  court, 
my  confession  is  wholly  false.  What  I  said 
against  my  grandfather  and  Mr.  Burroughs 
was  altogether  untrue.  I  did  it  to  save  my 
life.  But  the  Lord,  in  whom  I  trust,  charging 
it  to  my  conscience,  made  me  in  so  much  hor- 
ror, that  I  could  not  contain  myself,  until  I  had 
denied  my  confession;  though  in  doing  so,  I 

saw  nothinff  but  death  before  me — choosing 
.  °    .  .  .  ^ 

rather  to  die  with  a  quiet  conscience,  than  live 

in  such  horror. 

"  '  Upon  denying  my  confession,  I  was  com- 
mitted to  prison  ;  where  I  enjoy  more  felicity 
in  spirit — a  thousand  times — than  I  did  in  my 
enlargement. 

"  '  And  now  I  leave  it  to  your  honour's  pious 
discretion,  to  take  pity  on  my  tender  years 
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and  to  do  with  me  as  the  Lord  above,  and  your 
honours  shall  see  good;  having  now  no  friend, 
but  the  Lord,  to  plead  my  cause 

Margaret  Jacobs.'  " 
Neither  Margaret  Jacobs,  her  grandfather, 
nor  Dr.  Burroughs  were  relatives  of  Increase 
Mather's — "  the  most  pious  minister  and  popu- 
lar citizen  of  Massachusetts,"  says  Grahame; 
"  President  of  Cambridge  college, — a  position 
then  of  greater  civil  and  church  power  than 
any  other  in  the  land,"  says  dishing ;  and  no 
strong  suspicion  was  yet  generated  in  his  pious 
mind  that  there  was  any  thing  wrong  in  these 
barbarous  proceedings.  Margaret  Jacobs  peti- 
tioned the  deaf  adder.  Her  grandfather  and 
Dr.  Burroughs,  convicted  in  conformity  to  her 
testimony,  were  hung  in  opposition  to  her  con- 
fession. 

"  A  few  days  after  their  execution,  she  wrote 
thus  to  her  father,  who  was  then  out  of  the 
jurisdiction,  in  Rhode  Island  or  New  York. 

"  '  From  my  dungeon  in  Salem  prison. 

Aug.  20tb,  1692. 

"  '  Honoured  father  : 

" '  After  my  humble  duty  remembered  to 
you,  hoping  in  your  good  health,  as,  blessed 
be  God,  I  enjoy,  though  in  affliction — being 
closely  confined  here  in  a  loathsome  dungeon  ; 
the  Lord  look  down  in  mercy  upon  me,  not 
knowing  how  soon  I  shall  be  put  to  death,  by 
means  of  the  afflicted  persons  ;  my  grandfather 
having  already  suffered,  and  all  his  estate 
seized  for  the  king. 

"  '  The  reason  of  my  imprisonment  again,  is 
this  ;  I  having,  through  the  threatenings  of  the 
magistrates,  and  my  own  vile  and  wretched 
heart,  confessed  several  things,  contrary  to  my 
conscience  and  knowledge,  and  to  the  wound- 
ing of  my  soul,  (the  Lord  pardon  me  for  it ;) 
but  oh !  the  terrors  of  a  wounded  conscience 
who  can  bear  !  But  blessed  be  the  Lord,  he 
would  not  let  me  go  on  in  my  sins,  and  in  mer- 
cy to  my  soul,  I  hope,  would  not  suffer  me  to 
keep  it  any  longer  :  I  was  forced  to  confess  the 
truth  of  all,  before  the  magistrates,  who  would 
not  believe  me  ;  and  they  have  put  me  here, 
and  God  knows  how  soon  I  shall  be  put  to  death. 

"  '  Dear  father,  let  me  beg  your  prayers  to 
the  Lord  on  my  behalf,  and  send  us  a  joyful 
and  happy  meeting  in  heaven.  My  mother, 
[then  in  prison  with  Margaret,]  poor  woman, 
is  very  crazy  at  times,  and  remembers  her  kind 
love  to  you.  r 

" '  So  leaving  you  to  the  protection  of  the 
Lord,  I  rest  your  dutiful  daughter, 

Margaret  Jacobs.' 

"This  young  woman  was  the  first  who  had 
the  courage  to  deny  her  confession,  under  the 
frowns  of  the  court  and  magistrates."  Her 
life  was  saved  by  a  fit  of  sickness. 

"  The  lime  set  for  her  trial,  was  the  17th  of 
September,  and  being  then  sick  in  prison,  she 
passed  by  the  last  session  of  Stoughton's  bloody 
witch  court.  On  the  3d  of  January,  1693,  her 
case  came  before  the  Superior  Court, — then 
newly  organized  by  the  General  Court, — where 
she  was  tried  and  found  not  guilty,  by  the  jury. 
Had  she  been  brought  before  Stoughton,  in 
September,  she  would  have  been  lost. 

"  So  ill  understood  was  the  filial  piety  of 
Margaret  Jacobs,  that  it  excited  no  compassion 
in  the  rulers,  towards  her  afflicted  house. 


"  In  seizing  the  estates  of  her  grandfather, 
after  his  condemnation,  in  the  name  of  the 
king  and  queen, — but  for  the  charter  rulers, — 
the  marshal  took  all  the  household  provisions; 
so  that  [his  widow]  like  her  little  grandchildren, 
were  cast  upon  charity,  for  even  the  preserva- 
tion of  life." 

Such  are  some  of  the  details,  reproduced  by 
Cushing,  of  these  memorable  transactions.  Yet 
the  eyes  of  Dr.  Mather  and  his  coadjutors  were 
not  opened.  Would  they  ever  have  come  open, 
had  not  the  wild  torrent  threatened  to  rise  be- 
yond their  control,  and  sweep  their  own  fami- 
lies, and,  perhaps,  still  worse,  themselves  too, 
(popular  and  powerful  though  they  were,)  into 
the  common  abyss?  These  merciless  men  are 
repeatedly  applauded,  by  Grahame,  as  the  most 
pious  and  orthodox  Christians  of  their  day.  By 
what  perversion  of  reasoning  can  one  reach 
the  conclusion,  that  the  perpetrators  of  such 
outrages  were  imbued  with  the  doctrine  of  the 
meek  and  merciful  Jesus  ? 

"  If  any  man  will  do  his  will,  he  shall  know 
of  the  doctrine." 

(To  be  continued.) 


MARRIAGE. 

A   TREATISE    CONCERNING  MARRIAGE. 

By  Moses  West. 
(Coucluded  from  page  67.) 

If  it  be  objected,  that  the  people  of  England 
generally  own  the  true  God,  and  profess  faith 
in  Jesus  Christ ;  so  that,  although  they  differ 
among  themselves,  about  the  manner  of  wor- 
shipping God,  yet  why  may  they  not  marry 
promiscuously,  one  sort  with  the  other,  seeing 
they  all  profess  Christianity,  and  are  therefore 
accounted  and  called  Christians,  both  by  them- 
selves and  other  nations,  and  being  of  a  sober 
conversation,  cannot  properly  be  called  unbe- 
lievers ? 

Ans.  I  am  not  about  to  heathenise  any,  but 
am  willing  to  own  and  embrace  that  which  is 
good  in  all.  And  though  I  might  oppose  the 
objection  with  a  short  answer,  in  its  own 
terms,  "  That  such  should  not  intermarry,  be- 
cause they  differ ;"  since  the  nature  of  mar- 
riage bespeaks  an  agreement,  not  difference ; 
an  harmonious  unity,  not  a  jarring  discord  ; 
yet,  for  the  sake  of  serious  inquirers,  I  am 
willing  to  enlarge  a  little  upon  this  part.  I  al- 
low there  is  a  difference,  in  some  degree,  be- 
tween outward  Israel  and  the  nations  then, 
and  spiritual  Israel  and  other  people  now,  that 
are  not  of  the  same  society  and  communion  ; 
for  then  the  distinction  was  only  of  Jew  and 
Gentile,  believer  and  unbeliever  :  but  now  (as 
the  objection  hath  it)  all  that  part  which  is 
called  Christendom  professeth  faith  in  one  God 
and  in  Christ  Jesus,  though  very  differently  ; 
and  some,  no  doubt,  in  all  professions  called 
Christian,  are  of  a  sober  moral  conversation. 
But  if  general  profession  were  a  sufficient  qua- 
lification for  joining  such  in  marriage  without 
exception,  then  papists,  and  other  unsound 
worshippers,  bearing  the  Christian  name,  must 
not  be  excluded  or  refused,  if  of  a  sober  con- 
versation ;  which  allowance  would  not  a  little 
uphold  the  apostate  church,  called  in  the  Reve- 
lation, 'Mystery-Babylon,'  &c ;  (chap.  xvii. 
5  ;)  and  tend  to  keep  God's  people  there,  con- 


trary to  the  express  command  of  God  ;  (Jer. 
Ii.  6  ;)  and  of  the  voice  from  heaven,  which 
said,  "  Come  out  of  her  my  people,  that  ye  be 
not  partakers  of  her  sins,  and  that  ye  receive 
not  of  her  plagues,"  (Rev.  xviii.  4.)  For  hath 
she  not  long  made,  and  doth  she  not  still 
make,  a  large  profession  of  faith  in  God  and 
Christ,  after  her  manner?* 

When  the  apostle  exhorted  the  believers  of 
old,  "  not  to  be  unequally  yoked  together  with 
unbelievers,"  (2  Cor.  vi.  14,)  may  we  suppose 
he  intended  to  restrain  the  prohibition  only  to 
those  absulute  and  notorious  unbelievers,  who 
were  Pagans  or  Heathens  ?  Or  did  it  extend 
to  all  that  did  not  believe  in  the  manifestation  of 
Christ  outwardly  in  the  flesh?  The  Jews  did 
believe  in  God;  and  thatChrist,  the  Son  of  God, 
should  come  ;  but  they  did  not  believe  in  him 
as  he  was  then  come,  and  manifested  in  tbe 
flesh  among  them.  Might  the  Christian  be- 
lievers, notwithstanding  that,  have  mingled  in 
marriages  with  the  unbelieving  Jews,  because 
of  their  general  belief  in  God,  and  in  Christ  to 
come,  though  they  rejected  him  in  his  then 
present  appearance  ?  Would  that  have  been 
an  equal  yoking?  If  one  that  believes,  not 
only  the  outward  appearance  of  Christ,  with 
respect  to  his  having  come  in  the  flesh  ;  but 
his  inward  appearance  also,  with  respect  to  his 
having  come  in  the  Spirit,  by  his  divine  Light 
and  Grace,  to  rule  in  the  hearts  of  his  people, 
and  thereby  to  direct  and  enable  them,  as  they 
attend  thereunto,  how  to  perform  divine  wor- 
ship and  service  to  God,  should  marry  one 
that  denies  and  opposes  that  inward  and  spiri- 
tual coming  and  appearance  of  Christ  in  the 
heart,  and  sticks  only  to  his  belief  of  his  out- 
ward coming,  and  appearance  in  the  flesh  at 
Jerusalem  : — Would  such  a  couple  be  equally 
yoked  ? 

If  two  persons  of  different  judgments  about 
matters  of  faith  and  religious  exercises  (as  go- 
ing to  places  of  public  worship,  preaching, 
praying,  thanksgiving,  &c.,)  should  incline  to 
marry  each  other,  presuming  in  their  fond  af- 
fections, that  notwithstanding  that  disagree- 
ment, they  may  live  comfortably  together,  they 
may  find  too  late,  that  they  were  greatly  mis- 
taken. For  although,  if  it  were  only  a  disagree- 
ment in  their  tempers,  or  natural  dispositions, 
which  concerned  only  their  outward  conversa- 
tion one  towards  the  other,  or  the  management 
of  their  temporal  affairs,  it  might  be  hoped 
they  might  live  tolerably  together  ;  yet,  where 
the  difference  is  of  so  high  a  nature,  as  con- 
cerns the  peace  of  conscience,  and  safety  of 
the  soul,  on  either  side,  that  cannot  be  recon- 
ciled, without  the  conversion  of  one  of  them, 
which  is  out  of  man's  power,  of  himself,  to  ef- 
fect. Wherefore,  although  such  may  promise 
to  themselves  unity  in  such  contrariety  ;  yet 
by  the  time  their  folly  had  corrected  them, 
they  will  find  cause  to  be  of  another  mind. 


[*Would  a  conscientious  Methodist  believe  it  right 
to  marry  a  confirmed  Socinian  ? — or  a  devoted  Episco- 
palian to  unite  himself  for  life  with  a  decided  Baptist  ? 
Or  would  a  pious  Dissenter,  of  any  denomination,  feel 
easy  to  enter  the  solemn  covenant  with  a  member  of 
the  Church  of  England,  or  Rome — one  devoutly 
wedded  to  the  forms  and  ceremonies  practised  by  these 
Establishments  ?  Or  rather,  be/bre  taking  such  an 
important  step,  would  he  not  pause,  and  consider  the 
apostolic  injunction,  "  Be  ye  not  unequally  yoked!"] 
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And  il' their  love  to  God  and  religion  be  not 
quite  overcome  by  those  passions  which  en- 
gaged them  into  that  unwarrantable  undertak- 
ing, they  will  feel,  after  marriage,  their  spirits 
more  plainly  and  warmly  conflicting  one  with 
another,  and  striving  to  bring  each  other  into 
conformity  unto  that  way  of  worship,  which  he 
or  she  is  in.  And  then,  whichsoever  of  them 
prevails,  the  other  must  lose  peace  of  consci- 
ence, (the  greatest  of  losses,)  unless  such  com- 
pliance spring  from  a  true  and  unfeigned  con- 
viction, that  the  worship  so  conformed  to,  is 
the  right;  which  is  more  than  may  reasonably 
be  expected  by  any,  who  are  guilty  of  tempt- 
ing the  Lord  with  such  mixed  marriages. 

When  two  of  disagreeing  persuasions  in  re- 
ligious exercises  join  in  marriage,  no  man  can 
reasonably  think  that  their  affection  to  each 
other  is  grounded  on  or  governed  by  Religion  ; 
and  if  not,  that  it  must  be  by  some  worldly 
end  :  and  to  cloak  such  a  marriage  with  a 
pretence  of  hope,  to  convert  each  other  to  what 
each  believeth  is  right,  is  in  plain  English,  no 
belter  than  "  sinning,  that  grace  may  abound; 
doing  evil,  that  good  may  come  of  it." 

I  readily  grant  that  the  Lord  hath  many, 
that  in  a  sense  may  be  said  to  belong  to  him, 
who  are  not  as  yet  professed  members  of  the 
visible  church,  nor  known  unto  it.  This 
our  Saviour  plainly  intimated,  when,  in  his 
discourse  to  the  Jews,  pointing  at  the  conver- 
sion of  the  Gentiles,  he  said,  "  Other  sheep  I 
have,  which  are  not  of  this  fold  ;  them  also  1 
must  bring,  and  they  shall  hear  my  voice;  and 
there  shall  be  one  fold  and  one  shepherd," 
(John  x.  16.)  But  until  those. other  sheep  are 
gathered,  and  brought  by  the  great  Shepherd 
into  the  fold,  although  they  are  known  to  the 
Lord,  yet  are  they  not  so  known  to  his  people 
as  to  be  capable  of  being  admitted  into  church- 
communion,  or  fellowship,  with  them  ;  much 
less  into  that  marriage  union  with  them,  of 
which  we  have  been  treating.  The  truly  con- 
scientious will  always  find  themselves  obliged, 
for  the  sake  of  religion  and  duty  to  God,  to  do 
nothing  that  may  hinder  their  perseverance 
and  progression  therein  :  which  disagreement 
about  religion  will  naturally  do,  more  or  less, 
according  to  the  proportion  of  the  differ- 
ence. 

Wherefore,  though  our  case  be  not  the 
same,  as  Israel's  of  old  was,  in  every  degree; 
yet,  if  it  be  so  in  degree,  and  have  the  same 
tendency  in  measure,  (which  that  it  has,  is  un- 
deniable,) then  it  brings  our  times  under  the 
force  of  the  prohibition. 

But  all  whose  minds  are  set  upon  things  be- 
low, whether  pleasures  or  profits,  more  than 
upon  their  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  who  died  for 
them,  "  are  not  worthy  of  him,"  (Matt.  x.  37.) 
And  such,  whatever  they  may  profess,  do  most 
frequently  miss  of  the  heavenly  blessing,  which 
God  reserves  for  his  obedient  people,  notwith- 
standing they  may  partake  largely  of  temporal 
mercies  and  blessings,  in  common  with  others. 
For  God,  who  is  the  Fountain  of  goodness, 
causeth  his  "  Sun  to  shine  on  the  evil,  and  on 
the  good,  and  sendeth  rain  on  the  just,  and  on 
the  unjust."  (Matt.  v.  45.)  But  to  be  a  dis- 
ciple of  Christ,  and  heir  of  the  heavenly  king- 
dom, is  a  great  and  glorious  privilege.  The 
way  to  this  happiness  is  set  forth,  by  him  who 


is  the  Truth  itself,  (Luke  xiv.  27,)  and  in 
many  other  places  of  Holy  Scripture,  in  which 
it  is  necessary  we  should  be  very  conversant, 
"  Whosoever"  saith  Christ,  "  doth  not  bear  his 
cross,  and  come  after  me,  cannot  be  my  disci- 
ple." And  we  read,  (1  John  iv.  10,)  that  he 
is  not  only  « the  propitiation  for  our  sins ;" 
but  also,  that  he  hath  left  us  an  example,  that 
we  should  follow  His  steps,"  (1  Pet.  ii.  21,) 
who  said,  "  Learn  of  me,  for  I  am  meek,  and 
low  in  heart ;  and  ye  shall  find  rest  unto  your 
souls."    (Matt.  xi.  29.) 

And  now,  my  Friends,  I  would  come  near 
to  you  by  way  of  inquiry.  Have  you,  indeed, 
been  convinced  of  the  Truth,  and  made  sensi- 
ble of  the  cross  that  attends  the  profession  of 
it?  And  have  you  been  faithful  to  those  con 
victions,  and  followed  the  Lord  in  the  way  of 
regeneration?  Or  have  ye  not?  This  is  an 
important  point,  the  consequence  of  which  may 
turn  the  scale  to  either  hand  ;  therefore,  I  say, 
let  it  be  duly  considered :  for  to  be  found 
persevering  in  the  way  of  Truth  ;  which  we 
make  profession  of  and  in  all  the  parts  and 
branches  of  it,  will  be  of  a  double  advantage 
to  us.  It  will  not  only  preserve  from  adding 
sin  to  sin,  (which,  if  not  timely  prevented,  will 
lead  such  into  spiritual  adultery,  a  departing 
from  God,  and  withdrawing  from  him  their 
love  and  subjection  ;  which,  more  or  less,  pre- 
cedes such  mixed  anti-scriptural  marriages  ;) 
but  it  will  also  bring  us  to  understand  the  dif- 
ference, which  hath  always  been  between  the 
two  Seeds ;  and  that  will  tend  greatly  to  pre- 
serve us  from  apostatising.  And  then,  in  what 
the  consequence  is  of  persevering  well-doing 
unto  the  end,  ye  will  be  truly  sensible  of,  to 
your  everlasting  joy  and  comfort;  according 
as  it  is  promised,  (Rev.  iii.  21,)  "  To  him 
that  overcometh  will  I  grant  to  sit  with  me  on 
my  throne,  even  as  I  also  overcame,  and  am 
set  down  with  my  Father  in  his  throne,"  where 
all  fears  and  temptations  will  be  done  away 
forever.  But  the  consequence  of  disobedience 
will  not  be  so  ;  but  will  have  a  contrary  event: 
which  I  pray  God  we  all  may  be  delivered 
from,  before  it  be  too  late. 

How  greatly  doth  it  concern  every  one,  to 
attend  daily  and  diligently  on  the  Almighty, 
in  the  gift  of  his  grace  ;  and  to  hearken  to 
and  obey  his  teachings  thereby  !  For  "  God 
who  at  sundry  times,  and  in  divers  manners, 
spake  in  time  past  unto  ihe  fathers,  by  the 
prophets,  hath  in  these  last  days  spoken  unto 
unto  us  by  the  Son,"  (Heb.  i.  1,  2.)  And  that 
in  divers  manners  also  ;  as  immediately  by  his 
Spirit,  instrumentally  by  his  ministers,  as  also 
in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  by  his  many  pro- 
vidences. And  "  if"  as  the  apostle  argueth, 
(Heb.  xii.  25,)  "  they  escaped  not,  who  refused 
him  that  spake  on  earth,  much  more  shall  not 
we  escape,  if  we  turn  away  from  Him  that 
speaketh  from  heaven." 


body  with  his  tail.  His  forelegs  are  only 
about  half  the  length  of  his  hind  legs.  He  is 
generally  of  the  same  colour  as  the  English 
hare,  and  his  flesh  greatly  resembles  in  taste 
and  appearance  that  of  the  hare.  The  tail, 
which  sometimes  weighs  twenty  pounds,  is 
considered  the  best  part  of  him.  It  makes  ex- 
cellent soup — indeed,  equal  to  any  ox-tail  soup 
I  ever  tasted.  His  movements  in  his  native 
wilds  are  extremely  graceful.  Seldom  rapid, 
until  he  sees  you  and  your  dogs  in  full  chase 
after  him — then  he  hits  out  in  right  earnest, 
hops,  skips,  bounds,  and  if  you  have  not  fleet 
dogs  before  you,  and  a  fleet  horse  under  you, 
he  is  soon  out  of  sight.  In  some  parts  of  the 
colony  they  are  seen  in  droves,  but  I  never 
saw  more  than  five  or  six  of  them  together.  I 
have  often  seen  them  quietly  feeding  among 
my  cattle,  with  which  they  seemed  to  live  on 
peaceable  terms. 

When  hard  pressed,  they  turn  about,  put 
their  backs  to  a  tree,  and  for  a  time  success- 
fully fight  the  dogs,  which  they  often  rip  up 
and  disable  for  life.  They  have  been  known 
not  only  to  drown  dogs,  but  also  to  take  a  man 
in  their  arms,  carry  him  towards  a  lagoon  or 
deep  pond,  and  there  attempt  to  drown  him  as 
they  commonly  drown  a  dog,  viz.  by  pressing 
his  head  under  water.  A  friend  of  mine,  a 
James  Aitken,  settler  on  the  Clarence  river, 
has  lately  received  in  a  battle  with  a  kangaroo 
a  mark  which  he  will  necessarily  carry  with 
him  to  the  grave.  He  was  in  chase  after  a 
kangaroo  which  at  last  his  dogs  caught,  when 
my  friend  inconsiderately  dismounted  from  his 
horse  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  his  dogs. 
The  kangaroo  now  left  them  and  attacked  J. 
Aitken,  whose  lip  he  completely  tore.  The 
kangaroo  is  naturally  timid,  and  is  easily 
tamed.  He  lives  entirely  on  grass ;  and  the 
female  has  only  two  young  ones  at  a  time, 
which  she  carries  in  a  pouch  or  bag  under  her 
belly.  When  hard  pressed  in  the  chase  she 
drops  them  one  by  one  ;  you  can  then  be  cer- 
tain that  she  is  nearly  beat.  The  skin  is  re- 
markably tough,  and  is  converted  into  stock 
whips,  and  sometimes  used  as  a  substitute  for 
a  blanket  in  travelling  through  the  bush.  With 
half  a  dozen  of  these  skins  sewed  together,  a 
man  could  comfortably  sleep  out  all  night  on 
a  bleak  snowy  mountain. — iH'itensie's  Ten 
Years  in  Australia. 


The  Kangaroo. 

The  kangaroo  is  an  extraordinary  animal. 
There  are  several  kinds  of  them,  and  they  are 
of  various  sizes.  The  kangaroo  forester  is 
about  five  feet  high,  and  when  pursued  by  dogs 
it  leaps  or  bounds  from  fifteen  to  twenty  paces. 
The  animal  goes  on  his  hind  legs,  steering  his 


Honey  Dew. — A  correspondent  of  the  Liver- 
pool Mercury  says,  that  the  saccharine  matter 
on  certain  leaves,  which  goes  by  this  name,  is 
not  a  spontaneous  exudation  from  the  leaves 
themselves,  but  the  deposite  of  a  small  insect, 
which  feeding  on  the  under  side  of  a  leaf,  lets 
this  substance  fall  on  the  upper  surface  of  the 
one  below.  Many  people  have,  no  doubt,  ob- 
served on  beech,  currant,  nut  trees,  &c,  some- 
thing like  raw  cotton  ;  a  microscope  will  shew 
this  to  be  a  collection  of  the  insects  which 
cause  the  "  honey-fall."  They  are  well  worth 
watching,  and  we  might  especially  direct  no- 
tice to  the  peculiar  and  beautiful  eyes  they  pos- 
sess. 

[See  the  last  volume  of"  The  Friend"  page 
108,  for  some  remarks  on  Honey  Dew,  in  the 
Notes  on  Natural  History.] 
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ELEVENTH  MONTH  28,  1846. 


We  copy  from  the  London  "  Friend"  of  the 
present  month  the  correspondence,  drawn  forth 
by  that  paper's  late  editorial  on  Barclay's  Apo- 
logy. It  was  to  be  anticipated  that  the  propo- 
sal to  revise  the  Apology  would  alarm  those 
who  were  not  prepared  for  the  measure,  and 
we  are  glad  to  find  that  so  many  have  express- 
ed their  disapproval  of  it.  The  scheme  is  not 
it  seems,  without  its  advocates,  and  the  London 
editor  is  by  no  means  disposed  to  yield  the 
ground  he  has  taken.  Our  readers  will,  we 
think,  be  struck,  as  we  were,  with  several  pas- 
sages in  this  correspondence.  The  third  para- 
graph of  the  letter  signed  L.  is  worthy  of  no- 
tice. Does  the  writer  mean  that  "  the  subjects 
of  discord  and  disunion"  which  have  produced 
"  the  lamentable  state  of  things  in  America," 
have  yet  "  to  be  introduced  amongst"  Friends 
in  England  ?  Is  he  not  aware  that  they  origi- 
nated in  the  latter  country  ? 

The  incidental  mention  of  Edward  Ash's 
book,  which  it  has  been  said  was  suppressed 
years  ago, — reminds  us  that  it  is  advertised  in 
a  London  bookseller's  list  of  Friends'  books  on 
sale,  during  the  present  year. 

The  editor  thus  comments  on  the  correspon- 
dence which  he  publishes  : — 

"Our  readers  will  find  in  this  number  several  letters 
respecting  the  proposed  revision  of  Barclay's  Apology, 
on  the  first  of  which  we  think  it  due  to  offer  some 
friendly  observations. 

"  Our  correspondent  speaks  of  the  surprise  and  sor- 
row which  our  objections  to  the  re-issue  of  the  work  in 
its  original  form  have  occasioned  to  himself  and  other 
Friends.  If  we  could  have  spared  those  Friends  and 
ourselves  the  pain  of  disturbing  their  minds  vpon  so 
difficult  a  subject,  we  should  gladly  have  avoided  the 
task ;  but  if  on  the  other  hand  our  objections  should  be 
found  to  be  valid,  we  think  the  uneasiness  they  might 
possibly  occasion,  was  not  a  sufficient  reason  for  our 
silence. 

"  We  agree  with  our  correspondent  that  the  present 
is  a  very  critical  period  with  the  Society  ;  and  far  from 
having  any  disposition  to  create  a  division  amongst 
us,  or  to  loosen  the  bonds  of  Christian  brotherhood 
which  yet  bind  us  together,  we  have  ever  sought  to 
avert  by  every  means  in  our  power,  so  terrible  an 
event.  But  the  suppression  of  an  honest  opinion,  when 
the  occasion  requires  its  avowal,  is  the  way  not  to  pro- 
mote unity,  but  rather  to  sow  the  seeds  of  future  dis- 
sension." 

After  some  criticism  on  an  essay  published 
in  number  fifty-one  of  the  last  volume  of  this 
paper,  which  we  may  notice  at  another  time, 
he  thus  continues : 

"  We  arc  sensible  how  deep  is  the  subject  which  is 
here  treated  of,  and  we  hope  we  shall  ever  be  preserv- 
ed from  narrowing  the  fulness  of  the  Gospel  promises  ; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  we  believe,  that  in  assigning  to 
the  sayings  and  writings  of  our  worthy  predecessors  a 
high  place  in  our  regard  and  admiration,  as  well  as  in 
judging  one  of  another  at  the  present  day,  we  must  be 
content  to  make  allowance  for  human  infirmity,  and 
for  that  progressive  development  of  the  truth  which, 
as  we  learn  from  Scripture  and  experience,  is  the  com- 
mon lot  of  the  Christian  believer.  We  do  not  mean 
to  imply  that  our  correspondent  is  of  the  same  mind 
as  the  writer  in  the  Philadelphia  Friend  ;  but  when  he 
Bays,  that  any  attempt  to  alter  and  remodel  the  Apo- 
logy would  be  to  alter  the  standard  of  Quakerism,  and, 
indeed,  to  abandon  it,  we  cannot  unite  with  him,  be- 
cause, although  we  admit  that  it  is  our  peculiar  views 
of  Christian  truth  which  form  our  outward  bond  of 


union,  we  yet  hold  that  the  Bible,  and  the  Bible  alone, 
is  the  standard  of  Quakerism." 

There  is  then  a  paragraph  having  no  con- 
nexion with  the  subject,  and  he  thus  concludes  : 

"Of  the  other  letters  upon  the  subject  we  have  not 
much  to  say.  We  agree  with  'Castor'  and 'J.  P.,' 
that  there  is  something  invidious  in  the  task  of  mod- 
ernizing standard  writings ;  and  we  can  adopt  the  lan- 
guage of  another  of  our  readers,  who  after  finding 
some  fault  with  our  proposition  for  the  same  reasons 
as  they  have,  says,  '  Surely,  He  who  alone  effectually 
dispenses  light,  knows  the  wants  and  requirements  of 
each  generation,  and  will  provide  new  ami  fresh  man. 
na  for  every  age.  His  arm  is  not  shortened,  and  if  his 
people  look  to  him,  they  will  have  immediate  and  liv- 
ing instruction,  and  I  trust,  also,  through  living  in- 
struments in  a  natural  sense.  The  writings  of  the 
dead  tend  much  to  our  comfort,  but  it  is  by  faith  in 
present  and  immediate  power  that  we  live.'  " 

The  editor  says  he  holds  "  that  the  Bible  and 
the  Bible  alone  is  the  standard  of  Quakerism." 
Now,  do  not  all  Christians  refer  to  the  Scrip- 
tures as  authority  for  their  tenets?  Do  they 
not  all  regard  them  as  the  standard  by  which 
their  doctrines  are  to  be  tried  ?  And  is  it  not 
equally  obvious  that  there  are  points  on  which 
they  do  not  construe  the  Holy  Scriptures  alike, 
and  that  it  is  this  difference  of  construction 
which  divides  the  Christian  world  into  various 
religious  denominations?  The  standard  of 
faith  in  any  of  these,  is,  then,  that  understand- 
ing of  Holy  Scripture  in  which,  as  a  body,  they 
are  agreed.  When  they  speak  of  their  pecu- 
liar belief  they  do  not  refer  persons  to  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  but  to  their  articles  of  faith  demon- 
strable as  they  believe  from  Scripture.  Every 
religious  society  has  such  articles  of  belief  and 
faith,  and  must  from  (he  very  nature  of  the 
case,  refer  inquirers  to  the  standard  writings 
of  its  founders  or  its  approved  members,  for 
the  exposition  and  statement  of  its  doctrines, 
and  for  the  proofs  that  they  are  consonant,  as 
all  Christian  societies  claim  them  to  be,  with 
Scripture. 

It  is  the  first  duty  of  every  member  to  examine 
and  to  satisfy  himself  as  to  this  point.  If  the 
reasonings  and  the  evidence  do  not  satisfy  his 
own  mind — or  if  he  rejects  the  convictions  of 
truth—  the  wide  world  is  before  him  where  to 
choose ;  but  he  has  no  moral  right  whilst  claim- 
ing to  be  a  member,  to  overlook  or  to  depreci- 
ate the  acknowledged  standards  of  its  faith,  or 
to  attempt  to  unsettle  its  established  doctrines, 
under  the  plea  that  the  Bible  is  his  standard. 
To  the  Bible  all  Christians  refer  for  the  proof 
of  their  doctrines,  and  it  is  ever  appealed  to,  in 
controversies  between  members  of  different 
religious  persuasions.  But  in  discussions  be- 
tween members  of  the  same  society,  this  is  not 
an  open  question,  for  it  has  already  been  settled 
as  they  believe  according  to  scripture; — and  it 
will  be  found  that  this  cry  of  appealing  to  the 
Bible, — that  is,  to  the  construction  they  put  upon 
the  text, — and  not  to  the  standard  writers  of  a 
society,  has  always  been  the  cry  of  those  who 
sought  to  change  and  to  modify  the  primitive 
doctrines. 

The  correspondence  alluded  to  is  as  follows  : 

PROPOSED  REVISION  OF  BARCLAY'S  APOLOGY. 
(To  the  Editor  of  The  Friend.) 
The  account  of  the  Friends  in  Norway,  with  which 
the  last  number  commences,  is  very  interesting,  like- 
wise the  circumstance  that  they  desire  to  have  a  re- 
print of  Barclay's  Apology  in  the  Danish  language ;  I 


expected  to  hear  that  their  liberal  offer  to  contribute 
out  of  their  small  means  one-third  of  the  cost  of  anew 
edition,  would  at  once  have  been  met  on  the  part  of  the 
Meeting  for  Sufferings,  by  the  immediate  grant  of  the 
remaining  fifty  pounds.    I  am  sorry  it  was  not  so. 

Thy  editorial  remarks  on  Robert  Barclay's  celebra- 
ted work  have  created  much  regret,  and  many  in  com- 
mon with  myself,  feel  both  sorrow  and  surprise  that 
any  Friend  in  the  present  day  should  make  such  as- 
sertions, as  that  R  Barclay,  in  the  Apology,  has  been 
led  to  "  pursue  some  doctrines  too  far,  and  to  exceed 
the  safe  limits  of  scriptural  forms  of  expression ;"  that 
he  has  been  guilty  of  "running  into  an  extreme  in  de- 
fence of  truths  which  were  denied  by  his  opponents ;" 
that  in  using  scripture  passages,  he  has  "  laid  upon 
some  of  them  a  weight  of  meaning  which  they  are 
unable  to  bear."  These  are  grave  and  serious  charges ; 
I  have  not  seen  Barclay's  Apology  so  disparagingly 
spoken  of  in  any  modern  writings,  excepting  in  those 
of  Edward  Ash,  and  by  some  of  those  who  adopted  the 
views  of  the  author  of  the  Beacon. 

What  the  writer  of  the  sentiments  I  have  quoted 
proposes  by  putting  them  forth  now,  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
understand :  if  he  wishes  to  create  a  division  in  our 
Society,  I  know  of  no  method  more  likely  than  to  im- 
pugn its  standard  writings.  Surely,  if  we  look  at  the 
lamentable  state  of  things  in  America,  this  is  not  the 
time  to  introduce  amongst  us  in  this  country  such 
subjects  of  discord  and  disunion  ;  rather  let  us  seek  to 
cherish  and  to  live  close  to  the  principles  we  profess, 
and  which  R.  Barclay  has  so  forcibly  and  so  well  ex- 
plained and  upheld,  endeavouring  individually  to  pre- 
serve and  increase  that  unity,  or  measure  of  unity, 
with  which,  notwithstanding  all  our  weaknesses,  we 
are  still  favoured. 

I  come  now  to  the  hope  expressed  in  thy  remarks, 
that  "  before  the  Apology  is  again  published,  some  re- 
examination of  it  may  take  place."  I  can  agree  in 
the  opinion,  that  the  scholastic  and  syllogistic  form  in 
which  it  is  written,  notwithstanding  its  very  clear  and 
logical  arguments,  may  have  tended  to  diminish  its 
usefulness,  and  have  caused  it  to  be  less  read  than  it 
otherwise  would  have  been,  especially  of  later  time  ; 
but  it  still  remains  to  be  what  it  has  ever  been,  a  stand- 
ard of  our  principles  and  doctrines,  and  as  such  is 
often  referred  to  by  the  Yearly  Meeting  itself  in  im- 
portant  documents.  Any  attempt,  therefore,  to  alter 
and  remodel  the  Apology  of  Robert  Barclay  would  be 
to  alter  that  standard,  and,  indeed,  to  abandon  it,  for 
to  it  we  could  then  no  longer  appeal. 

There  may  be  a  disposition  in  some  to  disparage 
and  undervalue  the  writings  of  R.  Barclay  and  others 
of  our  early  Friends ;  but  I  hope  and  believe  that  the 
greater  portion  of  Friends  do  still  greatly  esteem  them, 
and  I  trust  that  any  attempt  to  change  those  prin- 
ciples 

"  which  shine  in  Barclay's  unrefuted  page" 
would  be  met  by  a  very  general  rejection. 

The  Apology  has  sometimes  been  called  the  sheet, 
anchor  of  our  principles,  and  if  we  depart  from  them, 
we  shall  indeed  be  lamentably  adrift  and  blown  about 
by  every  wind  of  doctrine.  The  Apology  has  often 
been  commended  by  writers  of  other  denominations 
for  its  excellency  as  a  clear  and  argumentative  work. 
The  following  extract  of  this  character  is  taken  from 
a  recent  work,  entitled  A  Retrospect  of  Religious  Life 
in  England,  by  I.  I.  Taylor : — 

"Of  all  the  forms  of  Puritanism,  that  exhibited  by 
the  Quakers  had  arisen  under  circumstances  least  cal. 
culated  to  command  the  respect  of  ordinary  theologi- 
ans ;  and  in  truth,  its  first  outbreak  was  accompanied 
by  such  wild  and  extravagant  fanaticism,  that  it  is  not 
surprising  those  who  were  accustomed  to  see  Christi- 
anity only  through  the  medium  of  settled  ordinances 
and  an  elaberate  system  of  metaphysical  doctrine, 
should  have  looked  upon  it  with  unmingled  contempt 
and  abhorrence.  But  in  its  apparent  renunciation  of 
all  law  and  reason,  it  went  back  to  the  primitive  foun- 
tains of  religious  conviction,  and  involved  elements  of 
the  deepest  spiritual  truth,  fitted  to  attract  minds  of  a 
pure  and  elevated  order.  Its  extreme  simplicity  really 
adapted  it  to  very  high  mental  refinement.  Some 
men  of  this  stamp  embraced  its  tenets  in  the  latter  half 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  sanguine  and  bene- 
volent Penn,  trained  in  University  learning,  with  the 
most  alluring  prospects  of  worldly  advancement  before 
him,  preferred  poverty  and  expulsion  from  his  father's 
house,  to  renouncing  that  life  of  Christian  simplicity, 
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which  his  conscience  told  him  was  that  life  of  heaven 
and  of  God  ;  and  in  the  learned  and  accomplished  Bar- 
clay, Quakerism  found  an  advocate  whose  calm  and 
luminous  exposition  of  its  doctrines  is  in  beautiful  con- 
trast with  the  scholastic  subtlety  and  dogmatism 
which  too  generally  mark  confessions  of  faith.  Bar- 
clay had  compassed  a  wide  circle  of  religious  belief, 
and  sounded  various  depths  of  spiritual  experience ; 
*  *  the  style  and  execution  of  the  Apology  are,  in 
one  sense,  at  variance  with  its  conclusions.  In  lan- 
guage exquisitely  pure  and  graceful,  discovering  a  po- 
lished and  highly  cultivated  mind,  he  condemns  the  va- 
nities of  human  rhetoric,  and  pleads  for  a  simple  reliance 
on  the  impulse  of  the  Spirit ;  he  employs  the  treasures 
of  learning  to  demonstrate  its  own  worthlessness  ;  and 
confutes  the  scholastic  divinity  in  the  syllogistic  me- 
thod." 

I  trust  to  thy  candour  to  give  a  place  in  thy  next 
number  to  this  friendly  remonstrance,  and  am  thy 
assured  friend, 

Tenth  month  16th.  L. 


(To  the  Editor  of  The  Friend.) 

The  reading  the  sentiments  of  the  editor  of  The 
Friend,  respecting  the  revising  Barclay's  Apology, 
makes  way  for  the  expression  of  a  sentiment  that  has 
rested  with  weight  on  the  mind  of  the  writer  for  many 
years,  without  finding  further  relief  than  occasionally 
stating  it  to  a  friend. 

The  writer  is  of  the  opinion  that  few  will  be  found 
more  in  favour  of  the  work  than  he  is  himself,  yet  it 
has  appeared  to  him  likely  to  be  a  benefit  to  the  Socie- 
ty, to  have  the  work  revised  by  the  Meeting  for  Suffer- 
ings, with  an  appointment  of  a  few  Friends  from  each 
Quarterly  Meeting,  and  leaving  the  way  open  for  any 
member  of  the  Society  to  attend  ;  this  might  be  brought 
about  by  a  proposition  going  up  to  the  Yearly  Meeting 
from  any  Quarterly  Meeting,  that  felt  the  weight  and 
responsibility  of  the  subject. 


(To  the  Editor  of  The  Friend.) 

Dear  Friend, — I  have  read  in  The  Friend  of  last 
month  the  editorial  remarks  on  Barclay's  Apology,  in 
which  a  revision,  and,  to  some  extent,  an  alteration  of 
the  work  is  recommended. 

I  should  be  very  sorry  to  hear  that  such  a  design 
was  likely  to  be  accomplished,  for  the  general  reason 
that  I  dislike  all  alterations  and  abridgments,  because 
it  is  improper  that  the  works  of  one  man  should  be 
mutilated  according  to  the  mind  of  another;  because 
I  love  the  individuality  of  a  book  as  well  as  of  a  man; 
and  besides,  there  seems  to  me  something  peculiarly 
improper  in  attempting  this  on  such  a  work  as  Bar- 
clay's Apology,  one  touching  doctrines  and  opinions. 
I  should  grieve  to  see  the  embodiment  of  the  Quaker- 
ism of  the  seventeenth  century  moulded  to  that  of  the 
nineteenth ;  and  although  it  is  far  from  me  to  wish 
that  our  religious  faith  should  be  staked  on  that  of  our 
ancestors,  yet  I  should  be  sorry  to  see  go  forth  to  the 
world  such  a  proof  as  this  of  the  fickleness  of  our  opi- 
nions. Think  how  great  an  injury  such  a  proceeding 
may  do,  as  a  precedent. 

No,  let  Barclay's  Apology  stand  in  its  individuality, 
its  idiosyncrasy,  with  all  its  faults  and  all  its  beauties. 
If  it  be  ill-suited,  by  its  scholastic  form  to  the  appre- 
hension of  the  vulgar,  I  conceive  it  is  so  by  its  whole 
scope;  but  it  has  not  been  unappreciated  by  men  of 
learning.  I  hope  and  trust  that  no  violence  will  be 
done  to  the  works  of  a  man,  whose  opinions,  he  being 
dead,  should  be  held  inviolate,  and  that  the  Foxes,  the 
Penns,  and  the  Barclays  of  old,  will  not  be  made  to 
speak  in  the  words  of  the  modern  generation  of  Qua- 
kers. Castor. 


(To  the  Editor  of  The  Friend.) 
Dear  Friend, — I  believe  it  will  give  me  most  satis- 
faction, if  I  may  make  a  few  observations  on  the  edi- 
torial article  of  thy  last  No.,  in  reference  to  Barclay's 
Apology. 

For  one,  I  should  be  exceedingly  sorry  to  see  such 
important  alterations  made  in  it,  as  are  there  alluded 
to.  As  regards  its  syllogisms,  &c,  we  know  it  was 
written  in  the  usual  mode  of  that  day,  or  at  least,  in  a 
manner  not  uncommon,  and  I  do  not  think  its  value 
would  be  increased  by  their  withdrawal — far  otherwise. 
As  to  his  arguments,  he  appears  to  me  to  have  been  so 


owned  in  his  labours  in  composing  it,  that  they  seem 
to  cany  irresistible  conviction  with  them,  as  a  whole  ; 
and  we  know  how  useful  it  has  been,  in  clearing  up 
our  principles,  the  principles  of  the  gospel,  to  many 
minds.  Let  us  have  it  as  it  is,  or  circulate  some  other 
book  rather  than  alter  it,  Bates's  Doctrines  for  instance. 

Excuse  these  remarks  from  one,  who  feels  some 
hesitation  in  writing  on  such  a  subject,  but  whose  in- 
terest in  Quakerism,  would  not  allow  him  to  be  wholly 
silent. 

A  Constant  Reader, 

Tenth  month  15th. 


(To  the  Editor  of  The  Friend.) 

Dear  Friend, — Observing  in  The  Friend  for  this 
month  a  "  proposed  revision  of  Barclay's  Apology,"  I 
am  desirous  to  have  this,  my  disapprobation  thereof 
recorded  in  the  next  number,  believing  that  it  would 
not  improve  the  work,  nor  tend  to  build  us  up  on  "  our 
most  holy  faith,"  as  promulgated  by  our  early  prede- 
cessors in  the  Truth. 

I  am  not  prepared  to  unite  in  the  sentiment,  "  that 
the  scholastic  form  of  the  work,  may  have  been  one 
means  of  leading  the  author  to  pursue  some  doctrines 
too  far,  and  to  exceed  the  safe  limits  of  scriptural  forms 
of  expression,"  but  I  am  much  concerned  at  such  re- 
marks arising  amongst  ourselves,  as  if  "  our  greatest 
enemies"  might  be  "  those  of  our  own  houses."  The 
Apology  having  stood  unrefuted  for  nearly  two  centu- 
ries, the  attacks  of  all  its  adversaries;  I  therefore,  dis- 
sent from  the  "hope  that  before  the  Apology  is  again 
published,  some  re-examination  of  it  may  take  place. ' 
If  we  are  to  have  another  edition  let  us  have  it  genu- 
ine ;  and  hoping  that  my  plainness  on  this  important 
subject  may  not  give  offence, 

I  am  thy  well-wishing  friend, 

Abraham  Fisher. 

Youghal,  15th  of  Tenth  month,  1846. 


(To  the  Editor  of  The  Friend.) 

Dear  Friend, — Highly  appreciating  the  Christian 
spirit  and  caution  in  which  The  Friend  has  been  con- 
ducted, and  accustomed  to  unite  in  a  large  proportion 
of  the  sentiments  which,  as  Editor,  thou  hast  promul- 
gated, it  is  an  ungrateful  task  to  have  to  question  the 
propriety  and  eligibility  of  a  few  remarks  in  the  last 
number,  hinting  at  some  revision,  more  or  less,  of  the 
invaluable  Apology  of  R.  Barclay. 

The  standard  excellence  of  this  work  has  now  been 
acknowledged  by  the  common  consent  of  our  religious 
Society  everywhere,  for  nearly  two  centuries ;  and 
neither  in  this  land  nor  elsewhere  is  the  great  body  of 
Friends  prepared  for  revision,  much  less  for  change. 
The  style  is,  doubtless,  scholastic,  it  savours  of  the 
country,  the  age,  and  the  circumstances  under  which 
it  was  written,  but  this  is  no  more  than  may  be  pre- 
mised of  many  standard  works,  both  connected  and 
unconnected  with  our  religious  Society.  Of  how  much 
should  we  deprive  ourselves,  did  we  reject  the  labours 
of  the  good  and  great  of  past  times,  because  of  the  an- 
tiquated style  in  which  their  wisdom  and  experience 
is  clothed.  Neither  am  I  willing  to  admit  that  its 
style  has  materially  prevented  the  usefulness  of  the 
volume  under  notice ;  it  has  been  remarked,  and,  I  be- 
lieve truly,  that  no  work  has  led  so  many  into  a  clear 
understanding  of  our  Christian  testimonies,  and, 
through  the  divine  blessing,  so  many  into  that  sincere 
reception  of  our  views  of  Christian  faith  and  practice, 
which  has  resulted  in  their  becoming  members  of  our 
body. 

We  have  never,  as  a  Society,  placed  the  stamp  of 
unassailable  authority  upon  any  writings  but  those  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures ;  and  I  admit  that,  in  former  and 
more  recent  times,  individuals  have  ventured  to  touch 
the  page  of  Barclay ;  of  the  benefit  of  what  has  been 
so  done,  I  entertain  the  strongest  doubt,  neither  does 
such  an  admission  make  anything,  in  my  view,  in 
favour  of  a  general  revision  being  now  undertaken. 
It  cannot,  I  think,  be  deemed  entirely  just  to  such  an 
author  of  such  a  work,  to  proceed,  two  hundred  years 
after  its  publication,  to  alter  the  language,  change  the 
style,  or  leave  out  what,  in  the  office  of  corrector,  may 
be  deemed  questionable  passages  ;  in  short,  this  is  a 
case  in  which  the  author  should  be  allowed  to  speak 
for  himself  to  the  end  of  time  ;  he  has  given  us  his 
views,  he  has  supported  them  by  arguments,  and  all  in 
his  own  language,  and  we  shall  do  best  to  leave  things 
as  they  are. 


Again,  whatever  care  might  be  exercised,  and  how- 
ever sincere  the  desire  might  be  to  neither  shade  nor 
weaken  one  truth,  it  may  be  greatly  doubted  whether 
the  work  could  be  accomplished  without  something  of 
this  kind  occurring;  that  this  would  be  deemed  to  have 
been  the  case  by  subsequent  readers  is  almost  certain. 
Revision  by  any  person  or  body  is  a  difficult  task,  and 
becomes  more  so  in  proportion  to  the  importance  of 
the  work  under  notice,  neither  can  it  be  deemed  to  be 
in  any  way  lightened,  when  the  publication  is  one  of 
times  past.  Earnestly  as  I  desire  a  more  general  and 
an  effectual  revision  of  all  publications  now  coming 
forth  from  the  pens  of  our  members,  (as  such  )  I  great- 
ly doubt  the  propriety  of  taking  a  retrospective  view, 
or  applying  our  strength  to  the  improvement  of  any 
work  which  has  already  received  a  general  Society 
circulation,  and  am  satisfied,  that  whatever  might  be 
the  feeling  upon  other  writings,  our  Yearly  Meeting 
will  never  sanction,  or  any  of  its  subordinate  meetings 
propose  to  begin  with  Barclay's  Apology. 

Well  aware  of  thy  attachment  to  the  Truth,  and 
that  thou  wouldest  not  that  its  fabric  should  suffer 
from  thy  remarks,  I  believe  thou  wilt  kindly  accept 
these  hasty  observations, 

From  thy  sincere  friend, 

J.  P. 

Darlington,  Tenth  month  21st,  1846. 

A  Friend  living  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
city,  and  having  more  room  than  he  wishes  to 
occupy,  would  be  willing  to  receive  into  his 
family,  a  few  Friends  as  boarders.  Inquire  at 
the  office  of  "  The  Friend." 


BOARDING  AND  DAY-SCHOOL. 

Hannah  Ann  &  Deborah  Whitall,  have 
removed  their  Boarding. and  Day-school  for 
Girls,  to  No.  2.38  North  Fourth  street,  second 
door  above  Noble,  where  the  pupils  are  care- 
fully instructed  in  the  usual  branches  of  an 
English  education.  Strict  attention  is  paid 
to  their  morals  and  literary  advancement.  No 
allowance  made  for  absence.  Terms,  from  $4 
to  810  per  quarter  of  12  weeks,  until  Ninth 
month  next,  when  the  year  will  be  divided  into 
two  terms  of  5  months  each.  For  boarding 
and  tuition,  840  per  quarter,  in  advance. 
Drawing  and  French  each  $5  per  quarter 
extra. 

Eleventh  month  21st. 

WEST-TOWN  SCHOOL. 

The  Committee  to  Superintend  the  Board- 
ing-school at  West-town,  will  meet  in  Philadel- 
phia, on  Sixth-day,  the  11th  of  next  month,  at 
3  o'clock,  i'.  m. 

The  Committee  on  Instruction  meet  on  the 
same  day  at  10  o'clock,  a.  m.  And  the  Visit- 
ing Committee  attend  at  the  school  on  Seventh- 
day,  the  5th  of  the  monlh. 

Thomas  Kimber,  Cleric. 
Philad.,  Eleventh  mo.  28th,  1846. 


A  TEACHER  WANTED. 

A  Friend  residing  near  this  city,  wishes  to 
engage  a  female  teacher  in  his  family  ;  for  fur- 
ther particulars,  inquire  at  No.  156  S.  Fourth 
street. 


Married,  at  Friends'  meeting  at  West  Bradford,  on 
Fifth-day  the  15th  of  Tenth  month,  1846,  Pearson 
E.mbree  to  Hannah  Walter,  both  of  Chester  county. 

 ,  in  New  York,  on  the  11th  inst.,  at  Friends' 

meeting-house  in  Orchard  street,  Benjamin  Buffum  of 
Worcester,  to  Ellen  King,  daughter  of  the  late  John 
and  Mary  King  of  New  York. 
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THE  FRIEND. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

THE  SOCIETY  OF  FRIENDS 

IN 

PENNSYLVANIA  AND  NEW  JERSEY. 

From  1764  to  1782. 
(Continued  from  page  70.) 

That  warm  friend  of  suffering  humanity, 
Anthony  Benezet,  had  been  for  some  time  col- 
lecting materials  for  a  work  against  slavery, 
which  was  now  ready  for  publication.  It  was 
entitled  "  A  caution  and  warning  to  Great  Bri- 
tain and  her  colonies,  in  a  short  representation 
of  the  calamitous  state  of  the  enslaved  Negroes 
in  the  British  dominions.  Collected  from  vari- 
ous authors,  and  submitted  to  the  serious  con- 
sideration of  all,  more  especially  those  in 
power."  The  manuscript  of  this  work  he  sub- 
mitted to  the  consideration  of  the  Meeting  for 
Sufferings  in  Philadelphia,  during  the  summer 
of  17G6,  which  body  approved  it,  and  directed 
2000  copies  to  be  printed  at  the  expense  of  the 
Yearly  Meeting.  The  work  not  only  exposes 
the  hardships  endured  by  slaves  on  the  plan- 
tations, but  treats  on  the  enormities  of  the 
slave-trade,  and  the  cruelties  practised  in  ob- 
taining the  negroes  in  Africa,  and  in  bringing 
them  over  the  sea.  Anthony  particularly  de- 
sired that  this  work  should  be  printed  and  dis- 
tributed in  England,  but  perhaps  he  was  not 
easy  that  the  Yearly  Meeting  there,  whose 
members  about  Bristol  were  not  supposed  to  be 
clear  of  this  iniquitous  traffic,  should  be  at  the 
expense.  At  his  request  the  Meeting  for  Suf- 
ferings forwarded  several  copies  of  the  work  to 
their  brethren  in  London,  with  information  that 
if  approved  by  them,  and  printed  for  distribu- 
tion, Friends  in  Philadelphia  would  bear  the 
expense.  After  a  delay  of  nearly  two  years, 
this  suggestion  was  complied  with  ;  an  edition 
of  1500  copies  was  printed  in  England,  a  copy 
was  furnished  to  each  member  of  parliament 
who  could  be  found,  and  the  whole  cost  amount- 
ing to  £,23  7s.  Gd.  sterling,  was  paid  by  the 
Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia. 

In  the  Eleventh  month  this  year  the  Meeting 
for  Sufferings  of  Philadelphia  received  a  few 
lines  from  their  brethren  in  London,  most  of 
which  we  give  : — 

"  No  steps  have  of  late  been  taken  so  far  as 
we  know  in  respect  to  the  change  of  govern- 
ment in  your  province.  We  shall  give  due 
attention  to  any  motions  that  may  be  made  in 
this  business,  and  inform  you  thereof  as  early, 
and  as  fully  as  we  are  able." 

"  If  above  all  things  we  make  the  great  work 
of  religion  our  chief  concern,  every  other  cir- 
cumstance will  be  so  directed  or  permitted  as 
to  conduce  the  most  effectually  to  our  real  hap- 
piness and  security.  Let  us  often  reflect,  that 
wisdom  without  bounds,  and  power  without 
end,  is  graciously  at  work  to  promote  the  hap- 
piness of  mankind,  and  that  if  we  honestly 
labour  to  mind  our  proper  business,  and  truly 
study  to  be  quiet,  we  shall  be  found  in  a  state 
both  safe  and  acceptable." 

The  Quarterly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia,  at 
the  time  of  its  gathering  in  the  Second  month, 
1767,  vvas  brought  under  much  exercise  and 
solicitude  for  the  youth  of  their  own  Society, 
and  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  generally, 


because  of  the  continuation  of  theatrical  enter- 
tainments, encouraged  by  the  Governor,  and 
those  in  authority.  A  large  committee  vvas 
appointed  "  to  consider  and  fulfill  such  methods 
on  behalf  of  this  meeting,  as  they  may  judge 
may  tend  most  effectually  to  prevent  the  con- 
tinuance of  this  evil  amongst  us."  This  com- 
mittee on  serious  consideration  prepared  an 
address  to  Governor  Penn,  and  one  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  legislature,  which  they  had  circu- 
lated as  well  among  the  religious  of  other 
denominations  as  among  Friends,  and  which 
obtained  the  signatures  of  very  many  of  them. 
That  to  Governor  Penn  was  as  follows: — 

"  The  remonstrance  of  the  freemen  of  the 
city  and  county  of  Philadelphia  hereunto  sub- 
scribing 

"  Respectfully  showeth, 

"  That  with  much  concern  and  regret  we 
have  observed  the  design  to  establish  stage- 
playing  by  erecting  a  theatre  in  the  suburbs  of 
this  city;  and  being  apprehensive  that  the  con- 
sequences thereof,  if  not  averted,  will  be  ex- 
tremely pernicious  to  the  civil  and  religious 
interests  of  the  people, 

"  We  beg  leave  to  offer  to  the  governor's 
consideration  some  general  observations  on  the 
occasion. 

"  In  an  infant  colony  established  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  industry,  frugality,  and  temperance, 
every  attempt  to  divert  and  alienate  the  minds 
of  the  people  from  steadily  following  the  good 
examples  of  their  predecessors,  is  obviously 
injurious.  Commerce,  and  the  various  occu- 
pations dependent  thereon,  have  with  the  Di- 
vine blessing  been  the  principal  support  of  this 
city  and  province,  in  the  pursuit  of  which,  in 
a  short  series  of  time,  they  have  signally  in- 
creased and  prospered.  If  a  false  taste  of 
pleasure  should  unhappily  prevail,  and  the 
attention  of  the  youth  be  taken  from  those  seve- 
ral employments  by  which  they  may  become 
useful  members  of  society,  instead  of  contribu- 
ting to  the  advancement  of  the  public  interest, 
many  will  soon  be  indisposed  to  the  regular, 
necessary  and  laudable  exercise  of  their  re- 
spective domestic  social  duties,  to  the  ruin  of 
their  families,  and  causing  various  disoiders 
and  irregularities  by  the  growing  corruption  of 
manners  which  the  entertainments  of  the  stage 
evidently  tend  to  introduce.  When  we  consi- 
der the  greatest  and  most  dangerous  conse- 
quence,— their  unfitting  the  mind  for  that  atten- 
tion which  is  due  to  the  practice  and  principles 
of  the  holy  religion  we  profess,  and  their  direct 
repugnance  to  the  spirit,  temper,  and  precepts 
of  the  Gospel, — it  surely  becomes  us  to  manifest 
our  fervent  desire  to  oppose  this  inlet  to  vice, 
and  a  degeneracy  from  that  conduct  in  which 
the  people  have  obtained  the  favour  of  God, 
and  regard  of  good  men. 

"  The  sense  of  many  considerate  pious  inha- 
bitants of  this  city  expressed  in  this  manner  on 
a  like  occasion  some  years  since,  as  we  are 
informed,  obtained  the  attention  of  the  Govern- 
or who  then  presided  here,  and  his  promise  to 
refuse  any  future  applications  for  his  license  or 
permission  to  exhibit  stage-plays  in  this  pro- 
vince. We  now  fervently  wish  the  mind  of 
our  Governor  may  be  impressed  with  that  aw- 
ful concern  for  the  real  interest  and  happiness 
of  the  people,  as  to  determine  him  to  attend  to 


this  humble  and  earnest  request  of  a  number  of 
them,  of  the  several  different  denominations  of 
the  Christian  religion,  who  are  united  on  this 
occasion  to  express  our  hearty  desire  that  every 
lawful  method  may  be  taken  to  suppress  a  de- 
sign so  repugnant  to  our  Christian  profession, 
and  that  all  ranks  of  people  may  be  incited  to 
promote  the  practice  of  piety  and  virtue." 

The  "remonstrance"  to  the  "assembly," 
was  similar  in  argument,  and  urged  that  body 
to  use  every  lawful  measure  to  suppress  these 
ensnaring  entertainments.  These  efforts  to 
arrest  the  introduction  of  theatrical  exhibitions, 
were,  as  might  have  been  expected,  unavailing  ; 
yet  although  anticipating  this  result,  the  Socie- 
ty of  Friends  could  not  feel  itself  clear  of  the 
blood  of  those  who  might  be  seduced  from  the 
paths  of  virtue  by  such  demoralizing  shows, 
without  protesting  against  them. 

At  the  Yearly  Meeting  in  the  Ninth  month, 
1767,  the  following  epistle  from  London  Year- 
ly Meeting  was  received  : — 

"  Dear  Friends,  we  cannot  but  at  this,  as 
well  as  at  many  other  times,  look  most  affec- 
tionately towards  you,  our  brethren,  descend- 
ants, many  of  you,  from  the  same  stock  after 
the  flesh,  as  well  as  in  the  same  holy  lineage. 
You  are  seated  upon  an  eminence,  and  seen 
by  multitudes.  The  gatherings  of  Friends  in 
other  parts  of  America  are  small  in  comparison 
of  yours;  they  of  course  look  to  you  for  en- 
couragement, and  for  example. 

"The  signal  marks  of  heavenly  regard  ma- 
nifested to  your  predecessors,  the  uprightness 
and  wisdom  of  their  conduct,  under  Divine 
direction,  has  caused  the  Truth  they  professed, 
to  be  well  spoken  of,  and  opened  the  hearts  of 
several  to  inquire  after  it  in  regions  heretofore 
inaccessible.  From,  a  small  beginning,  you 
are  now  become  a  great  people,  flourishing  in 
respect  to  numbers,  and  blessed  in  basket  and 
in  store; — a  vineyard  planted  with  the  choicest 
vine,  and  fenced  about  for  preservation. 

"  Forget  not,  we  entreat  you,  the  rock  from 
whence  you  were  hewn,  nor  the  hole  of  the  pit 
whence  you  were  digged.  Let  the  multitude 
of  mercies  every  way  extended,  be  properly 
considered,  their  language  rightly  understood, 
and  their  obligation  powerfully  prevalent  on 
your  minds.  Let  the  examples  of  other  fa- 
voured people  excite  to  proper  considerations, 
and  proper  conduct,  that  the  Lord  may  bless 
and  preserve  you  forever. 

"  But  what  can  we  say  to  those,  who,  slight- 
ing the  cross  that  would  preserve  them, — deaf 
to  the  still  small  voice  which  would  keep  them 
from  many  evil  and  hurtful  things,  disobedient 
to  parents,  and  the  advice  of  those  who  are 
covered  with  tender  love,  wisdom  and  experi- 
ence,— who,  trampling  on  the  testimony  of  their 
ancestors,  and  impatient  of  all  restraint,  rush 
headlong  into  folly  and  vice!  Let  us  watch 
incessantly  to  reclaim  them,  and  pray  to  the 
Father  of  mercies  for  their  recovery. 

"  Brethren  and  faithful  elders,  we  tenderly 
sympathize  with  you,  and  know  the  difficulties 
of  your  station.  Men  daily  rising,  who  knew 
not  Joseph,  knew  not  the  tribulation  of  your 
ancestors,  strangers  too  much  to  the  work  of 
religion,  not  exercised  in  the  way  of  Truth 
and  salvation,  laying  stumbling-blocks  in  the 
way  of  the  weak  and  inexpeiienced,  and  ob- 
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structing  the  progress  of  truth  and  righteous- 
ness. 

"Labour  faithfully  with  those ;  whatever  be 
your  success,  your  peace  will  be  secure,  and 
your  crown  glorious.  Diligently  watch  to 
strengthen  the  bond  of  unity  amongst  your- 
selves, that  you  may  be  preserved  as  men  of 
one  heart,  in  upright  united  labour  for  the  cause 
of  God. 

"  Tender,  precious  youth,  if  you  desire  to 
stand  in  the  lot  of  your  truly  honourable  ances- 
tors, tread  in  their  steps,  keep  humble,  watch- 
ful, obedient ;  love  the  Truth,  and  those  who 
live  in  it ;  abide  in  patience,  and  strength  will 
be  administered  in  due  time  to  come  up  in  the 
same  dignity  and  usefulness;  [and  to]  enjoy 
true  peace  and  immortal  honour. 

"  May  the  God  of  Love,  the  rich  rewarder 
of  all  who  diligently  seek,  and  fear  him,  cover 
your  hearts  with  wisdom,  make  you  as  bright 
and  shining  lights  whilst  here,  and  give  you  an 
inheritance  amongst  the  blessed  forever." 

John  Hunt,  John  Woolman,  and  William 
Home,  prepared  a  very  brief  reply  : — 

"  May  our  minds,  dear  Friends,  be  more 
and  more  settled  in  a  deep  attention  to  the 
voice  of  our  holy  Shepherd,  that  being  suffi- 
ciently redeemed  from  such  cares  in  this  life 
as  are  not  really  necessary,  we  may  feel  the 
breathings  of  that  spirit,  which  cries  Abba  Fa- 
ther ;  and  in  the  liberty  of  the  sons  of  God, 
may  labour  faithfully  in  his  vineyard,  each  as 
he  in  infinite  wisdom  is  pleased  to  instruct  us. 

"The  prospect  of  things  at  home  appears 
discouraging  ;  yet  there  are  amongst  us  some 
who  in  reverent  bowings  of  soul,  are  made  sen- 
sible, that  great  is  the  work  which  the  Lord  is 
carrying  on  in  the  earth  :  and  though  many 
among  our  youth  manifest  but  little  regard  to 
the  true  Christian  self-denial,  yet  through 
the  continuance  of  infinite  goodness,  a  number 
in  divers  places,  are  under  a  holy  visitation, 
and  learning  to  take  the  cross  of  Christ  upon 
them." 

•  The  epistle  from  Rhode  Island  notes  that  the 
testimony  against  slavery  gains  ground,  and 
expresses  a  hearty  desire  for  its  increase.  An- 
thony Benezet  penned  the  answer. 

"  With  respect  to  keeping  slaves,  it  is  highly 
necessary  that  those  who  are  concerned  there- 
in sink  low  in  their  minds,  lest  they  smother 
conviction,  and  bring  pain  of  heart  to  them- 
selves,— a  burden  on  their  offspring, — wound 
Truth's  cause,  greatly  afflict  their  brethren, 
and  by  their  example  be  an  occasion  of  stutnb- 
ling." 

In  the  epistle  to  Long  Island  it  is  said,  "a 
tender  Christian  concern  increases,  in  respect 
to  the  poor  enslaved  Africans,  whose  long  ne- 
glected, and  deeply-injured  case,  we  again  ten- 
derly recommend  to  your  serious  attention. 
Dear  Friends  !  let  us  always  bear  in  mind,  the 
great  end  of  our  being,  and  carefully  and  indi- 
vidually press  after  a  holy  life;  keeping  under 
a  lively  remembrance,  that  '  without  holiness, 
no  man  shall  see  the  Lord.'  There  are  a  num- 
ber amongst  us  concerned,  that  parents  and 
heads  of  families,  strictly  guard  against  every 
needless  curiosity,  and  all  the  self-pleasing  in- 
ventions of  men  ;  that  we  may  prefer  a  life  of 
self-denial,  Christian-suffering  and  patience,  to 
a  life  of  worldly  profit,  pleasure  and  ease;  and 


being  perfectly  resigned  to  the  Divine  will,  we 
may  become  stedfast  and  immovable,  always 
abounding  in  the  work  of  the  Lord." 

The  epistle  to  Friends  in  Maryland,  express- 
es fervent  desire  for  their  "  growth  and  estab- 
lishment in  the  truth,"  and  that  they  "  may  be 
strengthened  more  and  more  to  follow  after  the 
things  that  make  for  peace,  in  an  upright  dis- 
charge of  a  good  conscience,  and  particularly 
towards  our  oppressed  fellow-creatures  yet  in 
bondage."  The  epistle  to  Virginia  acknow- 
ledges that  the  epistle  from  Friends  there  had 
given  satisfaction,  "  because  when  any  thing 
which  is  amiss  in  our  conduct,  becomes  a  bur- 
den, there  is  much  more  hope  of  a  reformation, 
than  when  we  are  whole  in  our  own  eyes. 
May  those  amongst  you  who  are  mourning  for 
the  wounds  of  the  daughter  of  Zion,  be  encour- 
aged singly  to  lean  to  the  Lord  who  hath  been 
the  never-failing  helper  of  his  people  in  all 
ages,  and  [who]  will  undoubtedly  help  all  who 
from  a  sense  of  their  own  weakness,  do  humbly 
and  reverently  wait  for  his  counsel  to  direct 
them  in  their  passing  along  through  the  many 
difficulties  and  discouragements  which  they 
meet  with  in  this  life. 

"And  dear  Friends,  whatever  distinction  is 
made  between  us  and  the  negroes,  by  those  in 
authority,  it  remains  to  be  our  duty  to  consider 
them  as  fellow-creatures,  members  of  one  fa- 
mily, and  equally  with  us  susceptible  of  the 
impression  of  His  grace,  who  is  the  God  of  the 
spirits  of  all  flesh,  and  that  we  treat  them  with 
justice  and  equity." 

A  very  few  lines  received  from  North  Caro- 
lina Yearly  Meeting,  mentions  that  the  meeting 
had  "  been  pretty  large,  and  in  some  degree 
influenced  by  that  uniting  Spirit  which  makes 
perfect ;"  it  concludes  : — "  It  rests  on  the 
minds  of  a  remnant  to  put  in  practice  and 
maintain  our  Christian  discipline."  The  reply, 
after  noting  that  a  remnant  were  concerned  to 
walk  humbly  before  the  Lord  for  his  renewed 
mercies,  and  to  be  fruitful  to  his  praise,  adds, 
"  As  in  your  epistle,  you  express  your  being 
favoured  with  a  Divine  influence,  we  fervently 
desire  there  may  be  a  uniting  in  a  joint  travail 
to  dwell  deeply  sensible  of  the  obligations  we 
are  under  to  the  Father  of  all  our  mercies,  who 
is  looking  for  fruits  from  a  people  so  favoured  ; 
— fruits  of  purity  and  love,  by  which  he  is  glo- 
rified, and  which  ought  to  be  brought  forth  and 
practised  through  every  part  of  our  conduct, 
and  continue  through  the  whole  course  of  our 
lives  ;  that  no  spot  or  defilement  be  upon  us, 
nor  any  breach  found  of  the  new  command- 
ment of  loving  one  another.  Love  being  the 
fulfilling  of  the  divine  law,  teaches  to  be  kind 
to  strangers,  yea  to  enemies.  In  a  word,  to  do 
unto  all  men,  as  we  would  they  should  do  unto 
us.  Dear  Friends  !  being  sensible  of  this,  we 
cannot  well  forbear  entreating  that  the  case  of 
the  poor  negroes  in  bondage  among  you,  may 
engage  your  deep  attention  and  concern,  that 
in  a  day  of  righteous  retribution,  none  may  be 
found  deficient  in  the  duty  they  owe  for  these 
our  oppressed  fellow-creatures." 

Of  this  Yearly  Meeting,  John  Churchman 
leaves  this  testimony  :  "  In  the  Ninth  month, 
1767,  I  attended  our  Yearly  Meeting  in  Phila- 
delphia, which  held  a  week  ;  all  the  sittings 
whereof  both  for  worship  and  discipline,  were 


through  the  overshadowing  of  Divine  favour, 
instructive  to  the  humble  waiters ;  and  the  tes- 
timony of  Truth,  particularly  against  the  un- 
just and  unrighteous  practice  of  slave-keeping, 
greatly  prevailed.  Friends  were  fully  caution- 
ed against  bequeathing  by  will,  as  slaves  to 
their  posterity,  the  poor  negroes,  their  fellow- 
creatures  ;  it  being  an  unlawful  act  in  the  sight 
of  the  great  and  righteous  Parent  of  all  man- 
kind. This  meeting  concluded  with  a  degree 
of  awe  and  reverence,  under  the  sweetening 
influence  of  the  Father's  love." 

The  following  minute  was  sent  down  from 
the  Yearly  Meeting  to  the  subordinate  meet- 
ings. "A  weighty  concern  prevailing  in  the 
meeting  for  the  prosperity  of  Truih,  and  the 
promotion  of  true  zeal  and  vigilance  amongst 
Friends  in  our  several  Quarterly  and  Monthly 
Meetings,  it  is  earnestly  and  affectionately  de- 
sired, that  Friends  in  their  respeclive  meetings, 
and  stations,  would  exert  themselves  by  laiih- 
ful  endeavours  in  the  spirit  of  meekness  and 
wisdom,  for  the  restoration  of  all  those  who  in 
any  part  of  their  conduct,  deviate  from  the 
testimony  of  Truth,  and  the  former  advices  of 
this  meeting." 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  "The  Friend." 

J.  Whitehead's  Testimony. 

(Continued  from  page  68.) 

The  moral  character  which  a  strict  walking 
in  the  Truth  always  gives,  was  conspicuously 
exhibited  in  the  lives  and  transactions  of  the 
primitive  Friends.  They  purchased  for  their 
successors  in  profession  a  high  name  for  pro- 
bity, for  truth,  and  for  purity  of  life,  which 
every  member  for  his  own  sake,  and  for  the 
Christian  reputation  of  the  Society  is  solemn- 
ly bound  to  maintain.  But  it  is  only  as  we 
walk  by  the  same  spiritual  rule,  and  mind  the 
same  heavenly  things,  that  the  true  Christian 
standard  can  be  fully  sustained. 

"  Touching  their  manner  of  life,  though  it  be 
well-known  to  many,  and  needs  not  my  re- 
commendation ;  yet,  for  a  testimony  against 
wickedness  in  ages  to  come,  let  it  stand  upon 
record,  that,  as  God  is  most  just,  merciful, 
righteous  and  equal  in  all  his  ways,  so  they 
whom  he  hath  created  anew,  naturally  desire 
to  be  like  him,  bearing  the  image  of  the 
heavenly.  They  make  justice,  right  reason, 
and  equity,  with  the  royal  law  which  they 
have  received  in  spirit,  and  is  engraven  on  the 
table  of  their  hearts,  which  saith,  '  Whatsoever 
ye  would  that  men  should  do  unto  you,  do  ye 
even  so  to  them,'  the  rule  of  their  walking  to- 
ward all  men;  soihattheir  dealingsare  just, their 
behaviour  good,  and  their  conversalion  honest, 
their  life  blameless,  their  yea,  yea ;  and  their 
nay,  nay,  in  all  things.  They  cannot  swear 
at  all  in  any  case  whatsoever,  but  by  a  per- 
petual covenant  are  bound  to  speak  truth  to 
their  neighbour,  and  keep  their  word  though  to 
their  hurt :  covctousness  they  deny  as  idolatry  ; 
cruelty,  oppression  and  uncleanliness  they 
abandon  as  destructive  to  the  innocent  life  ; 
but  having  received  forgiveness  of  their  tres- 
passes, they  are  ready  to  forgive  them  that 
trespass  against  them  ;   and  do   with  their 
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hearts  love  their  enemies,  and  are  ready  to 
spend  and  be  spent  for  the  good  of  their  souls. 
And  being  sensible  that  the  earth  is  the  Lord's 
and  the  fulness  there  of,  and  that  they  are  but 
stewards  of  the  portion  he  hath  given  them  yet 
do  they  not  use  things  superfluous,  which  are 
destructive  to  the  creation,  and  hurtful  to  their 
neighbours ;  but  in  apparel  are  modest,  in 
meats  and  drinks  temperate,  that  they  may 
have  wheresvith  to  give  a  portion  to  the  afflict- 
ed, feed  the  hungry  and  cover  the  naked  with 
a  garment ;  accounting  that  religion  pure, 
which  brings  to  visit  the  fatherless  and  widows 
in  their  affliction,  that  keeps  unspotted  of  the 
world,  and  bridles  the  tongue.  Lest  with  that 
they  should  offend,  they  set  a  watch  before  the 
door  of  their  lips,  that  no  evil  communication 
should  proceed  out  of  their  mouths.  Unwhole- 
some words  they  are  not  free  to  use,  nor  to 
men  will  they  give  flattering  titles,  because  the 
fear  of  God  is  in  them  ;  neither  can  they  bow 
to  the  spirit  of  pride  in  men,  nor  stand  un- 
covered before  them,  as  they  do  when  they 
approach  unto  God  in  prayer,  because  his 
honour  ought  not  to  be  given  unto  another. 
The  customs  of  the  world  which  are  foolish 
and  vain,  wherein  there  is  no  true  service  to 
God  nor  man,  they  cannot  countenance ;  nor 
uphold  their  invented  worships  by  a  conformi- 
ty thereto.  Neither  dare  they  pay  tithes  to 
that  priesthood  or  ministry,  which  having 
hearts  exercised  with  covetous  practices,  un- 
duly claims  them  of  Christians,  knowing  that 
Christ  is  come  in  the  flesh,  and  hath  changed 
the  priesthood  that  took  tithes  ;  and  of  neces- 
sity the  law  that  gave  them  also  ;  since  which 
the  forcing  them  from  people  is  an  unchristian 
oppression  that  they  cannot  in  any  wise  up- 
hold. In  a  word, — every  appearance  of  evil 
they  seek  to  shun,  and  from  all  iniquity  to  de- 
part ;  though  for  so  doing  they  are  made  a 
prey,  a  scorn,  a  reproach,  and  the  objects  of 
men's  fury  ;  by  whom  they  have  suffered,  some 
death,  some  long  imprisonments  and  grievous 
tortures;  others  beatings,  whippings,  stock- 
ings, buffetings,  stonings,  with  the  spoiling  of 
their  goods,  to  the  outward  ruin  of  themselves, 
and  distress  of  many  of  their  familes.  Not- 
withstanding that  dearness  of  affection  that  is 
in  husband  to  wife,  parents  to  children,  and 
children  to  parents,  yet  are  they  willing  to  give 
up  all,  that  they  may  follow  the  leadings  of  the 
life  of  Christ  Jesus  their  Lord,  who  hath 
watched  over  them  to  deliver  them  out  of 
temptations,  and  preserve  them  through  all 
their  sufferings  unto  this  day.  All  these  things 
they  do  in  the  integrity  and  simplicity  of  their 
hearts  towards  God,  not  thinking  thereby  to 
merit  life,  or  engage  his  love  and  favour  by 
what  they  can  do  ;  but  being  beloved  of  the 
Father,  and  having  received  Life  freely,  by  it 
they  are  bound  faithfully  to  serve  him  ;  be- 
lieving that  in  the  resurrection,  both  just  and 
unjust  shall  give  an  account  to  him,  who  hath 
searched  and  known  them,  and  written  their 
ways  in  a  book,  which  shall  be  opened  in  the 
day  of  righteous  recompense,  when  both  the 
righteous  and  the  wicked  shall  be  rewarded 
according  to  the  deeds  done  in  the  body,  whe- 
ther they  be  good  or  evil." 

(To  he  continued.) 


WORDS. 

There  are  many  who  are  really  attached  to 
religion  and  who  sometimes  feel  its  power,  but 
who  allow  their  belter  feelings  to  evaporate  in 
an  ebullition  of  words.  They  forget  how 
much  religion  is  an  affair  of  the  mind  and  how 
little  of  the  tongue  :  they  forget  how  possible 
it  is  to  live  under  its  power  without  talking  of 
it  to  their  friends  :  and  some  it  is  to  be  feared 
may  forget  how  possible  it  is  to  talk  without 
feeling  its  influence.  Not  that  a  good  man's 
piety  is  to  live  in  his  breast  like  an  anchorite 
in  his  cell.  The  evil  does  not  consist  in 
speaking  of  religion,  but  in  speaking  too  much  : 
not  in  manifesting  our  allegiance  to  God  ;  not 
in  encouraging  by  exhortation,  and  amending 
by  our  advice ;  not  in  placing  the  light  upon 
the  candlestick, — but  in  making  religion  a 
common  topic  of  discourse.  Of  all  species  of 
well  intended  religious  conversation,  that  per- 
haps is  the  most  exceptionable  which  consists 
in  narrating  our  own  religious  feelings.  Many 
thus  intrude  upon  that  religious  quietude  which 
is  peculiarly  favourable  to  the  Christian  cha- 
racter. The  habit  of  communicating  "  expe- 
riences" 1  believe  to  be  prejudicial  to  the  mind. 
It  may  sometimes  be  right  to  do  this  ;  but  in 
the  great  majority  of  instances  I  believe  it  is 
not  beneficial  and  not  right.  We  thus  dissi- 
pate religious  impressions,  and  therefore  di- 
minish their  effects.  Such  observations  as  I 
have  been  enabled  to  make,  has  sufficed  to 
convince  me  that  when  the  religious  character 
is  solid,  there  is  but  little  religious  talk ;  and 
that  where  there  is  much  talk  the  religi- 
ous character  is  superficial,  and  like  other 
superficial  things,  is  easily  destroyed.  How 
dangerous  must  that  conversation  be,  which 
exposes  those  impressions  that  perhaps  were 
designed  exclusively  for  ourselves,  and  the  use 
of  which  may  be  frustrated  by  communicating 
them  to  others.  Our  solicitude  should  be  di- 
rected to  the  invigoration  of  the  religious  cha- 
racter in  our  own  minds ;  and  we  should  be 
anxious  that  the  plant  of  piety,  if  it  have  fewer 
branches  might  have  a  deeper  root. — Dymond. 

The  Horrors  of  War. — The  following  inci- 
dent is  given  in  a  letter,  dated  Monterey,  Octo- 
ber 7th,  addressed  to  the  Louisville  Courier:  — 

"  While  I  was  stationed  with  our  left  wing 
in  one  of  the  forts,  on  the  evening  of  the  21st, 
I  saw  a  Mexican  woman  busily  engaged  in 
carrying  bread  and  water  to  the  wounded  men 
of  both  armies.  I  saw  this  ministering  angel 
raise  the  head  of  a  wounded  man,  give  him 
water  and  food,  and  thert  carefully  bind  up  his 
ghastly  wound  with  a  handkerchief  she  took 
from  her  own  head.  After  having  exhausted 
her  supplies,  she  went  back  to  her  house  to  get 
more  bread  and  water  for  others.  As  she  was 
returning  on  her  mission  of  mercy,  to  comfort 
other  wounded  persons,  I  heard  the  report  of  a 
gun,  and  saw  the  poor  innocent  creature  fall 
dead  !  I  think  it  was  an  accidental  shot  that 
struck  her.  I  would  not  be  willing  to  believe 
otherwise.  It  made  me  sick  at  heart,  and  turn- 
ing from  the  scene,  I  involuntarily  raised  my 
eyes  towards  heaven,  and  thought,  and  is  this 
war?  Passing  the  spot  the  next  day,  I  saw 
her  body  still  lying  there,  with  the  bread  by 
her  side,  and  the  broken  gourd  with  a  few  drops 


of  water  still  in  it — emblems  of  her  errand. 
We  buried  her,  and  while  we  were  digging  her 
grave,  cannon-balls  flew  around  us  like  hail." 


For  "  The  Friend." 

MY  SISTER'S  CHILD. 

I  know  not  what  to  do  with  thee — I  give  thee  to  the 
Lord — 

Thy  fragile  form  and  feeble  wail  have  touched  a  tender 
chord ; 

I  thought  my  heart  of  hearts  was  full  before  God  sent 
thee  here — 

My  sister's  child  !  I  did  not  dream  that  thou  couldst 
be  so  dear. 

We  ask  not  beauty,  wealth,  or  fame,  for  thee,  nor  length 
of  days, 

We  ask  a  wise  and  dove-like  heart  thy  Maker's  name 

to  praise : 

We  know  that  thy  Redeemer  lives — we  know  that  for 

His  sake 

We  dare  approach  the  mercy-seat  this  prayer  for  thee 
to  make. 

Will  He  not  call  His  cherub  back  ere  sin  its  bright- 
ness dim  ? 

That  tiny  finger  seems  to  point  the  way  from  earth  to 
Him — 

It  has  a  giant  grasp  on  us  but  we  would  kiss  the  rod, 
Though  tears  should  mingle  with  our  smiles,  and  give 
thee  back  to  God. 

My  sister's  child !  I  did  not  dream  that  thou  couldst 
be  so  dear — 

I  thought  my  heart  of  hearts  was  full  before  God  sent 
thee  here — 

Thy  fragile  form  and  feeble  wail  have  touched  a  tender 
chord — 

I  know  not  what  to  do  with  thee — I  give  thee  to  the 
Lord.  E. 

In  Providence,  R.  I.,  October  28, died  Rosan- 
na  Smith,  (coloured.)  She  was  born  in  the 
State  of  Maryland,  in  the  year  1738,  and  was 
consequently  at  the  time  of  her  death  one  hun- 
dred and  eight  years  old.  She  married  early 
in  life,  and  was  the  mother  of  nine  children, 
five  sons  and  four  daughters,  all  of  whom  are 
now  dead,  with  the  exception  of  the  youngest 
son,  Levin  Smith,  of  this  city,  recently  pastor 
of  Zion's  Church,  (Methodist,)  who  is  now  64 
years  of  age.  The  oldest  son,  if  now  living, 
would  be  over  90.  Rosanna  Smith  uniformly 
enjoyed  an  uncommon  degree  of  health,  and 
retained  in  a  remarkable  manner  the  powers  of 
her  mind  to  a  very  late  period.  She  conver- 
sed freely  and  intelligibly,  a  few  days  previous 
to  her  death,  on  the  causes  and  circumstances 
of  the  revolution  and  incidents  of  her  early  life. 
She  never  made  use  of  glasses  to  assist  her 
sight,  at  the  time  of  her  death  could  readily  read 
the  finest  print  or  distinguish  minute  objects. 

Curiositis. — We  recently  had  an  opportuni- 
ty of  reading  a  MS.  letter  written  by  Win.  Penn 
in  Philadelphia,  the  30th  of  July,  1680.  It  is 
in  excellent  preservation,  the  style  of  Penman- 
ship is  bold  and  easy,  and  the  tone  Christian, 
benevolent,  and  cheerful  in  an  eminent  degree. 
We  annex  a  passage,  which  will  afford  the 
reader  some  idea  of  our  city  in  the  olden  time  : 

"  I  have  laid  out  a  town  a  mile  long  and 
two  deep,  on  each  side  of  which  is  a  navigable 
river,  the  least  of  which  is  as  broad  as  the 
Thames  at  Woolwich.  We  have  eighty 
houses  in  our  town,  and  about  three  hundred 
farms  near  it,  to  supply  us  with  provisions." 

What  a  change  has  taken  plaee  in  our  city 
since  the  above  was  written  ! — Phila.  In. 
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Grahame's  Colonial  History. 

(Continued  from  page  74.) 
THE  WISE  AND  GOOD. 

We  find  it  recorded  in  this  History,  that 
"  In  the  year  1688,  a  woman  was  executed  for 
witchcraft  at  Boston,  after  an  investigation  con- 
ducted with  a  degree  of  solemnity  that  made  a 
deep  impression  on  the  minds  of  the  people. 
An  account  of  the  whole  transaction  was  pub- 
lished ;  and  so  generally  were  the  wise  and 
good  persuaded  of  the  justice  of  the  proceeding, 
that  Richard  Baxter,  the  celebrated  non-con- 
formist divine,  wrote  a  preface  to  the  narrative, 
in  which  he  scrupled  not  to  declare  every  one 
who  refused  to  believe  it  an  obdurate  Saddu- 
cee." 

The  narrative  which  made  so  deep  an  im- 
pression on  the  wise  men  of  that  generation, — 
or  of  that  portion  of  mankind  whom  the  histo- 
rian has  deemed  worthy  of  the  epithet, — is  for- 
tunately extant.  It  is  mainly,  if  not  altogether, 
the  production  of  the  fertile  pen  of  Cotton  Ma- 
ther, and  affects  to  be,  not  merely  a  narrative 
founded  upon  hearsay  evidence,  but  a  veritable 
description  of  the  very  things  which  that  most 
erudite  and  sapient  man  saw  with  his  own  eyes, 
and  heard  with  his  own  ears,  within  the  limits 
of  his  own  domicile.  For,  be  it  known,  this 
thorough-going  Cotton,  kept  a  domesticated 
case  of  witchcraft  in  his  own  house,  for  his 
particular  convenience,  that  he  might  with  phi- 
losophic eye  minutely  scan,  and  instantly  re- 
cord, while  events  were  fresh,  the  astound- 
ing phenomena  of  that  marvellous  epidemic. 
He  experimented  upon  and  studied  his  case 
with  all  the  gravity  and  diligence  of  a  philoso- 
pher, bent  upon  immortalizing  his  own  name 
and  conferring  some  lasting  benefit  upon  his 
race,  and  when  he  had  accumulated,  what  ap- 
peared to  him,  an  overwhelming  mass  of  evi- 
dence, he  launched  it  upon  the  world,  fully 
expecting  to  carry  all  before  it,  save  the  obdu- 
rate Sadducee  and  the  incorrigible  infidel ;  and 
good  Richard  Baxter  lent  his  aid  to  humble  the 
inward  and  unbelieving. 

"  This  book,"  says  Cushing,  "  produced  the 


notorious  witch  case  of  the  Godwins  of  which 
he  also  published  an  account  commencing 
thus  :  *  Hozc  ipse  miserrima  vidV  [These  most 
woful  things  I  myself  have  seen.]    John  God 
win  was  a  Boston  merchant,  a  character  of  the 
first  respectability,  and  he  sat  under  the  teach 
ings  of  Mather  himself.    A  poor  Irish  woman 
named  Glover,  with  her  daughter,  lived  near 
him.    The  young  Glover  often  served  in  God- 
win's family,  and  on  a  certain  time,  being  ac 
cused  by  his  eldest  daughter  of  some  little  theft, 
she  cast  back  a  denial  and  abuse  for  the  accu 
sation.    The  mother  came  up  also  and  defend 
ed  her  child,  and  her  passion  and  wild  Irish 
accent,  so  terrified  the  little  Godwin  that  she 
was  thrown  into  hystericks,  and  they  were 
kept  up  from  day  to  day.    Her  case  excited 
great  commiseration  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  the  physicians  who  were  called  in,  being 
puzzled,  pronounced  it  a  '  preternatural  visita- 
tion ;'  a  very  significant  phrase,  by  which  all 
understood  that  the  little  maid  was  bewitched. 
Next,  her  little  sister,  and  two  brothers,  seeing 
what  was  going  on,  had  fits  also  and  were 
afflicted  by  the  invinsibles.    They  declared 
they  were  pinched  and  pricked  by  some  one 
whom  they  knew  not,  and  then  at  times  they 
would  seem  deaf,  dumb  and  blind  ;  and  some- 
times their  mouths  would  be  forced  wide  open, 
and  then  suddenly  brought  together,  with  great 
violence,  to  the  great  hazard  of  their  tongues. 

"In  great  trepidation,  the  Boston  and 
Charlestown  ministers  kept  a  full  day  of  fast- 
ing and  prayer,  at  Godwin's  afflicted  house. 
This  cured  the  youngest  and  mildest  innocent, 
who  said  that  she  was  now  quite  well ;  but  the 
others,  less  pliant,  denied  that  they  were  any 
better ;  and  nought  remained  but  to  seek  out 
and  punish  the  witch,  according  to  law." 

"  Stoughton  and  Dudley  were  now  supreme 
judges,  and  these,  at  the  solicitation  of  Mather, 
and  others,  ventured  to  arraign  and  try  Glover, 
for  witch  practices  on  the  Godwin  family.  But 
she  was  a  stranger  to  the  language,  and  too 
ignorant  to  understand  legal  proceedings,  and 
when  asked  to  plead  to  her  indictment,  her  an- 
swer was  unintelligible.  The  court  then  swore 
an  interpreter,  and  he  soon  confessed  himself 
puzzled,  declaring  that  he  believed  some  other 
witch,  or  the  devil  himself,  had  confounded  her 
language,  lest  she  should  tell  tales.  They  then 
searched  Glover's  house,  and  some  rag  babies 
were  found,  stuffed  with  goat's  hair.  We 
must  know  that  the  woman  was  a  catholic  and 
sold  toys. 

"  When  one  of  these  images  or  puppets 
was  brought  into  court,  the  witch  swiftly  and 
oddly  started  up  and  seized  it,  and  immediately 
one  of  the  children  had  a  sad  fit,  before  the 
court  and  assembly.  The  judges  noted  the 
fact,  and  repeated  the  experiment,  and  with 
the  same  result,  and  it  was  said,  the  children 


saw  not  when  Glover  laid  her  hand  on  the 
baby  images.  In  the  end,  the  court  were  sat- 
isfied that  she  used  these  dolls  mysteriously,  in 
her  work  of  torment.  She  owned  also,  that 
there  was  one  who  was  her  prince,  but  did  not 
say  whether  he  were  the  pope  or  the  devil.  It 
was  suggested  that  she  might  be  crazed  ;  but  a 
jury  of  doctor's  returned,  that  she  was  compos 
mentis.  She  was  finally  sentenced  to  death, 
and  executed  in  Boston."  This  is  the  case 
conducted  with  such  solemnity  that  the  wise 
and  good,  of  Grahame's  category,  were  gene- 
rally persuaded  of  its  justice.  "  Yet  the  afflict- 
ed children  did  not  recover,  but  rather  grew 
worse,  (or  they  improved  by  practice,)  for  they 
would  now  bark  at  each  other  like  dogs,  and 
then  they  would  purr  like  cats.  They  would 
pretend  to  be  in  a  red  hot  oven,  and  panted 
and  sweat  accordingly  ;  and  then,  that  they 
were  cast  into  cold  water,  and  appeared  very 
chilly. 

"  But  as  there  were  many  who  doubted  the 
honesty  of  the  Godwins,  Mather  informs  us, 
that  he  took  the  eldest  to  his  own  house." 

"  It  was,"  said  Cotton,  "  the  eldest  of  these 
children  that  fell  chiefly  under  my  own  obser- 
vation :  for  I  took  her  home  to  my  own  family, 
that  I  might  be  a  critical  eye-witness  of  things 
that  would  enable  me  to  confute  the  Sadducism 
of  the  debauched  age." 

And  many  exhibitions,  which  baffled  his 
philosophy,  did  he  behold.  "An  invinsible 
chain  would  be  clapt  about  her,  and  she,  in, 
much  pain  and  fear,  cry  out,  when  they  [the 
demons]  began  to  put  it  on.  Sometimes  we 
could  with  our  hands  knock  it  off,  as  it  began 
to  be  fastened:  but  ordinarily,  when  it  was  on, 
she  would  be  pulled  out  of  her  seat,  with  such 
violence  towards  the  fire,  that  it  was  as  much 
as  one  or  two  of  us  could  do  to  keep  her  out." 

"  I  may  add,  that  they  put  an  unseen  rope, 
with  a  cruel  noose  about  her  neck,  whereby 
she  was  choaked,  'till  she  was  black  in  the 
face :  and  though  it  was  got  off  before  it  had 
killed  her,  yet  there  were  the  red  marks  of  it, 
and  of  a  finger  and  thumb  near  it,  remaining 
to  be  seen  for  some  while  afterwards." 

"  It  was  current  doctrine  then,"  says  Cush- 
ing, "  that  all  pious  books  were  very  offensive 
to  witches,  and  those  under  the  power  of  witch- 
craft;  and  Mather  found  that  his  Miss  Godwin 
abhorred  the  Bible,  the  assembly's  catechism, 
and  his  grandfather  Cotton's  'Milk  for  Babes.'  " 
"  But  Popish  books,  Quaker  books,  and  the 
book  of  Common  Prayer,  gave  her  no  offence. 
This  last  she  called  her  Bible,  and  gave  it  more 
than  ordinary  respect.  Books  in  proof  of 
witchcraft,  she  would  not  touch  ;  but  such  as 
ridiculed  the  notion,  and  jest  books,  gave  her 
great  delight,  and  the  more  profane  they  were, 
the  merrier  they  made  her :  and  Cotton  mar- 
velled at  her  discernment." 
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Cotton  says,  "a  Quaker's  book  being  brought 
her,  she  could  quietly  read  whole  pages  of  it  ,* 
only  the  name  of  God  and  Christ  she  still  skipt 
over,  being  unable  to  pronounce  it,  except, 
sometimes,  stammering  a  minute  or  two,  or 
more,  upon  it."  "  But  a  book  against  Quaker- 
ism [the  demons]  would  not  allow  her  to  med- 
dle with.  Such  books  as  it  might  have  been 
profitable  and  edifying  for  her  to  read,  if  she 
did  but  offer  to  read  a  line  in  them,  she  would 
be  cast  into  hideous  convulsions,  and  be  tost 
about  the  house  like  a  foot  ball." 

"  Every  now  and  then,  an  invisible  horse 
would  be  brought  to  her.  *  *  *  Hereupon 
she  would  give  a  spring,  as  one  mounting  a 
horse  ;  and,  settling  herself  in  a  riding  posture, 
she  would  in  her  chair  be  agitated,  as  one  some- 
times ambling,  sometimes  trotting,  and  some- 
times galloping  very  furiously.  In  these  mo- 
tions, we  could  not  perceive  that  she  was  moved 
by  the  stress  of  her  feet  upon  the  ground, — for 
oft  she  touched  it  not.  *  *  *  Her  horse 
would  sometimes  throw  her,  with  much  vio- 
lence ;  especially  if  any  one  stabbed  or  cut  the 
air  under  her.  But  she  would  briskly  mount 
again,  and  perform  her  fantastic  journies,  most- 
ly in  her  chair,  out  of  one  room  into  another, 
very  oddly,  in  the  postures  of  a  riding  woman." 

These  are  the  words  of  the  great  Cotton 
Mather.  As  his  account  is  considerably  con- 
densed by  Gushing,  perhaps  the  reader  will  not 
be  unwilling  to  avail  himself  of  the  abridgment 
for  the  remainder  of  this  famous  story,  which 
made  such  an  impression  upon  wise  and  good 
men,  even  in  Europe. 

The  abridgment  relates,  that  "  One  day  she 
rode  up  stairs  into  the  minister's  study  ;  where- 
upon she  suddenly  cried  out,  as  if  surprised, 
'  They  are  gone.  God  won't  let  them  come 
here  ;' — and  she  was  at  once  cured,  and  sat 
reading  the  Bible  and  other  good  books,  for  a 
long  time.  But  when  she  left  the  study,  the 
demons  returned  with  her  horse,  and  she  fro- 
licked as  before.  This  experiment  of  the 
charmed  study,  was  tried  before  many  visiters, 
and  with  the  like  success." 

"  The  ministers  of  Boston  and  Charlestown 
now  kept  another  day  of  fasting  and  prayer, 
at  Godwin's  house,  and  this  cured  the  children 
there.  But  still  the  one  at  Mather's  was  not 
improved.  From  long  indulgence,  she  waxed 
wanton,  and  endeavoured  to  play  tricks  upon 
her  benefactor.  She  seemed  to  think  his  cre- 
dulity endless,  and  played  off  upon  him  some 
disrespectful  and  manifest  deceptions.  This 
the  devout  man  could  not  endure,  and  he  sat 
about  her  cure  in  good  earnest ;  and,  accord- 
ingly, as  he  says,  he  besought  the  Lord  thrice, 
in  three  days  of  prayer,  with  fasting,  and  the 
Godwin  family  saw  their  deliverance  per- 
fected." 

"  The  ministers  of  Boston  and  Charlestown," 
says  Cotton,  in  the  Magnalia,  "  afterwards  ac- 
companied the  printed  narrative  of  these  things 
with  their  attestation  to  the  truth  of  it.  And, 
when  it  was  reprinted  at  London,  the  famous 
Mr.  Baxter  prefixed  a  preface  unto  it,  wherein 
he  says,  this  great  instance  comes  with  such 
convincing  evidence,  that  he  must  be  a  very 
obdurate  Sadducee  that  will  not  believe  it." 

Grahame  beheld  in  the  men  of  that  day  but 
two  great  classes, — the  wise,  who  swallowed 


trash  for  truth,  and  the  fool,  who  would  not 
swallow.  He  would  impress  us  with  a  mean 
opinion  of  the  wisdom  of  that  generation.  It 
is  the  business  of  such  historians,  or  they  would 
make  it  so,  to  prove  that  their  favourite  party 
was,  at  worst,  not  below  the  general  level,  but 
rather,  above  it ;  and  this  they  try  to  do  by  a 
system  of  levelling;  but  they  unfortunately  be- 
long to  the  class  of  levellers  who,  instead  of 
labouring  to  elevate  the  depressed  and  miry 
places  of  the  earth,  that  they  may  be  drained 
of  their  cold  and  sour  humours  and  warmed 
and  fertilized  by  the  light  and  heat  from  the 
heavens,  so  as  to  bring  forth  good  fruit  for  the 
general  benefit,  would,  on  the  contrary,  insidi- 
ously undermine  that  which  is  already  raised 
into  a  purer  atmosphere,  and  plunge  it  into 
the  universal  bog. 

Now,  although  the  superstitious  of  that  day 
were  wide  spread  and  deeply  rooted,  they  did 
not  quite  cover  the  face  of  the  land  from  Dan 
to  Beersheba.  There  were  some  sunny  spots, 
though  a  Grahame  might  not  see  them,  unsha- 
ded by  the  poisonous  Upas,  and  upon  which 
the  light  of  heaven  shone  cheerfully, 

"And  thence  all  mist  purged  and  dispersed." 

It  was  on  such  a  favoured  spot  that  Quaker- 
ism was  planted,  struck  deep  its  roots,  and 
stretched  abroad  its  branches.  Within  its  cir- 
cuit was  found  a  more  healthful  atmosphere, 
quite  unfrequented  by  that  shadowy  population 
of  imps,  goblins,  witches,  grim  spectres  and 
chimeras  dire  which  so  thickly  haunted  the 
abodes  of  superstition, — abodes  which,  it  must 
be  confessed,  did,  at  that  period,  include  much 
the  larger  part  of  the  human  family  ; — yet  not 
all.  Grahame  indeed  tells  us  that  at  that  time 
the  reality  of  witchcraft  had  never  been  called 
in  question  ;  and  he  professes  to  have  looked 
into  some  of  the  writings  of  the  Quakers  and 
especially  those  of  George  Fox.  How  then 
did  he  read  that  animated  address  issued  from 
Swarthmore,  "the  28th  of  the  Eighth  month, 
1676,"  to  sea-faring  men.  How  did  he  under- 
stand Fox,  when, — speaking  of  the  superstiti- 
ous belief  then  prevalent,  especially  with  sail- 
ors, in  the  power  of  witches  to  create  winds 
and  breed  storms, — he  exclaims,  "  And  let 
New  England  professors  see  whether  or  no 
they  have  not  sometimes  cast  some  poor  sim- 
ple people  into  the  sea,  on  pretence  of  being 
witches :  and  so  let  them  and  you  see,  that 
hold  such  things,  if  you  be  not  in  disobedience 
to  the  power,  spirit,  and  faith  of  God,  and  in 
the  sin  of  witchcraft  yourselves." 

Well  might  he  inquire,  whether  those  domi- 
neering and  superstitious  professors  were  not 
themselves  guilty  of  that  crime, — the  usurpa- 
tion of  the  divine  prerogative, — which  they 
charged  upon  the  witches. 

"  Witchcraft,"  shouted  Cotton  Mather  from 
the  pulpit,  "  is  the  most  nefandous  high  treason 
against  the  Majesty  on  high." 

"  For  you  may  see,"  continues  George  Fox, 
"it  was  the  Lord  who  sent  out  the  wind  and 
raised  that  mighty  storm  in  the  sea,  and  not 
your  witches  nor  ill-tongued  people,  as  you 
vainly  imagine ;  as  you  may  see  in  Jonah 
i.  4." 

"  For  lo,  He  that  formed  the  mountains,  and 
created  the  winds,  (mark,  the  winds,)  and  de- 


clared! unto  man  what  is  his  thoughts, — this  is 
the  Lord,  that  created  the  winds,  not  your 
witches." 

"And  therefore  be  not  faithless,  but  believe 
in  Christ — the  Light,  who  commands  the 
witches  and  storms  ;  by  whom  all  things  were 
made,  and  are  upheld,  by  his  word  and  power." 

This  was  said  in  the  year  1676.  The  Qua- 
ker's eyes  were  already  unsealed.  It  took 
seventeen  years  more  of  terrible  experience  to 
excite  even  a  strong  suspicion,  in  the  mind  of 
the  Puritan,  that  he  was  blind ;  and  it  was  not 
until  soundly  frightened  for  his  personal  safety, 
that  his  eyes  actually  came  wide  open  ;  and 
even  then,  we  shall  presently  see,  with  what 
extreme  reluctance  the  adhesive  lids  were  drawn 
asunder  ;  and  what  perils  he  encountered  who 
dared  assist  in  the  mighty  operation. 

It  is  very  true  that  the  claim  put  forth  on 
behalf  of  the  Quakers,  or,  more  correctly  of 
Quakerism,  of  exemption  from  superstition,"  has 
not  always  been  admitted  even  by  writers  not 
indisposed  to  treat  the  Society  with  fairness. 
But  what  is  the  point  of  faith  accused  of  this 
corrupting  taint  ?  It  is  their  belief  in  the  im- 
mediate and  perceptible  influence  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  upon  the  mind  of  man  ; — their  unquali- 
fied reliance  upon  the  inspeaking  voice,  dis- 
tinctly directing  him  to  the  path  in  which  he 
should  go.  This  is  the  Quaker  superstition. 
This  is  such  a  superstition  as  they  have  no 
disposition  to  abandon,  and  one  which  it  is 
difficult  to  see  how  a  man,  holding  with  Gra- 
hame, could,  consistently,  attack.  For  if  we 
are  to  believe  in  the  exercise  of  doemoniac  in- 
fluence upon  man,  because  the  scripture  assures 
us  it  once  existed,  and  no  equal  authority  has 
ever  proclaimed  its  cessation,  shall  we  be 
charged  with  superstition  if  we  believe  in  the 
reality  of  that  divine  influence,  the  increased 
prevalence  of  which,  in  the  latter  days  of  the 
church,  is  so  distinctly  and  repeatedly  promised, 
in  the  same  Scriptures? 

It  may  be  proper  here  to  say,  that  by  refer- 
ring, in  this  connexion,  to  the  respected  names 
of  Hale  and  Baxter,  it  is  not  intended  to  under- 
value the  deserved  reputation  of  those  high- 
minded  and  learned  men.  They  appear  to 
have  walked  humbly  and  honestly,  according 
to  their  light.  But  it  must  be  admitted  that 
the  unlettered  Quaker  was,  in  this  matter, 
ahead  of  the  jurist  and  divine.  What  put  him 
ahead  1 

(To  be  continued.) 


From  the  New  York  Standard. 

The  Slave  Case. 

.  In  the  Court  of  Oyer  and  Terminer  Judge 
Edmonds  declared  the  opinion  of  the  majority 
of  the  court  in  the  case  of  the  slave  boy, 
George  Kirk,  as  follows  : 

By  the  United  States  Constitution,  Article 
iv.,  §  2,  a  fugitive  from  service  can  be  claim- 
ed only  by  the  party  to  whom  the  service  is 
due. 

By  the  Act  of  1793,  1  Story's  Laws  of  the 
United  States,  285,  in  case  of  the  escape  of  a 
person  held  to  labour,  the  person  to  whom 
such  service  may  be  due,  his  agent  or  attor- 
ney, is  empowered  to  seize  or  arrest  such  fugi- 
tive and  take  him  before  a  proper  officer,  to 
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the  end  that  a  warrant  may  be  obtained,  for 
removing  him  to  t fie  State  to  which  he  had  fled.. 

As  I  read  and  understand  this  statute,  it 
clearly  contemplates  that  the  right  to  reclaim 
a  fugitive  slave  shall  not  be  exercised  except 
by  due  process  of  law,  and  never  vi  et  armis. 
Such  at  least  was  the  contemporaneous  inter- 
pretation by  Congress  of  this  provision  in  the 
Constitution,  and  would  forbid  to  the  owner — 
and  if  to  him,  then  surely  to  his  agent  or  at- 
torney— the  right  by  strong  hand,  by  fastened 
hatches,  blows,  and  hand-cuffs,  to  enforce  a 
re-clamation.  And  such  construction  seemed 
to  me  most  consonant  with  the  principle  of  our 
institutions,  which  forbids  that  any  one  shall 
be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property  except 
by  due  course  of  law. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
however,  seem,  in  the  case  of  Prigg  vs. 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  15  Peters, 
539,  to  have  intimated  a  different  opinion, 
though  as  that  point  was  not  necessarily  before 
them,  and  as  the  question  submitted  to  them  by 
Convent,  was  the  constitutionality  of  a  law  of 
Pennsylvania  and  the  power  of  its  Legislature 
to  pass  any  law  upon  the  subject,  it  may  well 
be  doubted  whether  their  remarks  were  not 
obiter  dicta.  But  if  they  are  otherwise — if 
pertinent  and  decisive,  they  are  still  carefully 
guarded  with  the  qualification,  that  the  party 
may  "  claim  and  re-take  his  wife,  child,  or 
servant,  whenever  he  happens  to  find  them,  so 
it  be  not  in  a  riotous  manner  or  attended  with 
a  breach  of  the  peace  ;  "  and  the  owner  may 
seize  and  recapture  his  slave  whenever  he  can 
do  it  without  any  breach  of  the  peace  or  any 
illegal  violence." 

The  general  language  of  the  return  in  this 
case,  and  the  right  assumed  under  it,  might 
justify  the  resort  to  illegal  violence  in  seizing 
and  retaking  the  slave.  The  right  to  re-take 
him  or  to  hold  him  in  durance,  is  in  the  return 
founded  on  the  asserted  fact  that  he  is  "  a  fu- 
gitive from  service  in  the  State  of  Georgia, 
under  and  by  virtue  of  the  laws  of  which 
State  he  is  held  to  labour  and  service  as  the 
slave  of  Charles  Chapman  of  Bryan  county, 
in  said  State,"  and  the  fact  that  he  had  con- 
cealed himself  on  board  the  vessel  for  the 
purpose  of  escaping  from  such  servitude.  If 
this  fact  alone,  without  any  qualification, 
without  any  averment,  that  the  restraint  was 
without  illegal  violence,  would  justify  this 
restraint,  then  they  would  of  necessity  justify 
restraint  in  a  riotous  manner  or  by  a  breach 
of  the  peace. 

That  could  not  be  defended  in  the  owner, 
and  of  course  not  in  his  agent  or  attorney. 

If  it  were  otherwise,  the  master  of  the  ves- 
sel in  this  case,  would  be  justified  in  holding 
the  slave,  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  with 
closed  hatches  and  with  chains. 

But  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  this  con- 
sideration, for  the  master  of  the  vessel  cannot 
justly  be  regarded  as  the  agent  or  attorney  of 
the  owner.  It  is  not  pretended  that  he  has 
any  express  authority  from  the  owner.  The 
facts  of  the  return  preclude  the  idea.  It  is 
contended  that  the  authority  is  implied  from 
the  laws  of  Georgia. 

To  this  claim  there  are  several  very  conclu- 
sive answers. 


1.  The  laws  of  Georgia  do  not  operate  be- 
yond her  territory.  From  the  first  moment 
that  the  respondent  discovered  the  boy  on 
board  his  vessel,  and  began  the  exercise  of  his 
control  over  him,  until  the  present  time,  he  has 
been  without  the  jurisdiction  of  Georgia,  be- 
yond her  territory,  and  beyond  the  operation 
of  her  laws.  And  to  allow  this  claim,  would 
be,  in  effect,  to  call  upon  the  magistrates  of 
this  State  within  our  territory,  to  execute 
the  laws  of  Georgia  not  to  enforce  a  right 
which  had  become  perfect  within  her  territory, 
but  one  that  had  no  beginning  even,  till 
her  boundaries  had  been  passed.  I  am  not 
aware  that  the  obligation  of  one  State  to  give 
full  faith  and  credit  to  the  public  acts,  records, 
and  judicial  proceedings  of  every  other  State 
has  ever  been  carried  to  that  extent.  How 
can  it  be,  without  subjecting  the  territory  of 
every  State  to  the  jurisdiction  of  at  least  twen- 
ty-seven independent  sovereignties  ? 

2.  The  laws  of  Georgia  do  not  of  them- 
selves contemplate  any  such  agency.  It  is 
true  that  by  those  laws  any  person  may  ap- 
prehend a  fugitive  slave  and  return  him  to 
his  master.  But  this  confers  no  special  au- 
thority upon  the  respondent,  to  the  exclusion 
of  every  body  else.  "  Every  person"  may  do 
it,  and  how  can  it  be  said  that  this  makes  him 
more  than  any  other  person  the  owner's 
agent.  "  Every  person"  may  just  as  well 
be  such  agent  as  the  respondent. 

But  that  statute  in  its  very  terms  is  intended 
to  operate  within  the  territory  of  Georgia,  and 
not  beyond  it.  Or  why  the  provision  that 
within  forty-eight  hours  after  the  apprehension, 
the  slave  shall  be  sent  back  to  his  master  ?  If 
the  manucaptor  in  Maine  should  retain  him 
forty-eight  months,  or  forty-eight  years,  could 
the  jurisdiction  of  Georgia  reach  him  with  its 
penal  inflictions  ?  Why  the  provision  that  he 
who  harbours  the  slave  shall  be  confined  in 
the  penitentiary  1  Could  a  citizen  of  New 
York  be  condemned  to  the  penitentiary  of 
Georgia  for  harbouring  the  slave  in  New 
York? 

It  is  evident  that  the  statute  was  calculated 
only  to  operate  within  the  territory  of  Georgia, 
and  the  sovereign  authority  of  that  State  would 
doubtless  be  not  a  little  surprised  to  learn  that 
so  wide  a  range  of  authority  was  claimed  for 
its  enactments. 

Numerous  difficulties  would  spring  from  the 
establishment  of  the  principles  contended  for. 
Though  in  this  case  there  is  no  reason  to  ap- 
prehend that  aught  would  be  done  that  con- 
science and  the  law  would  not  sanction,  yet  it 
is  worth  while  to  consider  the  effect  of  the 
decision  in  case  it  should  be  drawn  into  a 
precedent. 

How  long  may  the  master  of  a  vessel,  un- 
der such  circumstances,  detain  the  slave  within 
our  borders?  Days,  months,  or  years? 
What  security  is  to  be  afforded  that  the  slave 
will  be  returned  to  the  person  entitled  to  his 
service,  and  not  be  sold  elsewhere  into  bon- 
dage ?  What  is  there  to  prevent  our  own  free 
citizens  from  being  carried  away  into  Slavery  ? 
Our  protection  would  be  very  imperfect,  if  the 
law  should  be  so  established. 

As  then  the  respondent  cannot  with  pro- 
priety be  regarded  as  the  agent  of  the  own- 


er, and  as  such  owner  does  not  present  a  claim 
to  the  services  of  this  boy,  either  by  himself 
or  by  his  agent  or  attorney,  the  prisoner  can- 
not be  held,  under  the  constitution  or  laws  of 
the  United  States,  as  a  fugitive  from  service, 
and  must  be  discharged,  unless  he  can  be  held 
under  the  laws  of  our  own  State, 

Our  revised  Statutes  (1  R.  S.  659,  §  15,) 
contain  a  provision  that  whenever  a  person  of 
colour  owing  service  in  another  Slate  shall  se- 
crete himself  on  board  a  vessel,  and  be  brought 
into  this  State  in  such  a  vessel,  the  captain 
may  seize  him  and  take  him  before  the  Mayor, 
&c,  who  may  inquire  into  the  circumstances 
and  give  a  certificate  which  shall  be  a  suffi- 
cient warrant  to  the  captain  to  carry  or  send 
such  person  of  colour  to  the  port  or  place  from 
which  he  was  brought.  And  on  the  argument 
it  was  suggested,  that,  non  constat,  the  respon- 
dent held  him  in  custody  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  him  before  an  officer  under  such 
statute. 

It  has  been  well  questioned  on  the  argument 
whether  our  Legislature  had  any  authority  to 
enact  such  a  statute. 

In  Prigg's  case,  16  Peters,  617.  Story,  J. 
says,  the  legislation  of  Congress,  if  constitu- 
tional, must  supercede  all  State  legislation 
upon  the  same  subject,  and  by  necessary  im- 
plication prohibit  it.  For  if  Congress  have  a 
constitutional  power  to  regulate  a  particular 
subject,  and  they  do  actually  regulate  it  in  a 
given  manner,  and  in  a  certain  form,  it 
cannot  be  that  the  States  have  a  right  to  inter- 
fere. 

In  Houston  vs.  Moore,  5  Wheat.  1,  it  is  ex- 
pressly held  that  where  Congress  have  exer- 
cised a  power  over  a  subject  given  them  by  the 
Constitution,  it  is  not  competent  for  State  le- 
gislation to  add  to  the  provisions  of  Congress. 

In  Prigg's  case,  16  Peters,  the  Court  held 
that  the  power  of  legislation  on  the  subject  is 
exclusive  in  the  national  Government,  and 
cites  with  approbation  the  language  of  Chief 
justice  Marshall  in  Sturgiss  vs.  Crowninshield, 
4  Wheat.  "  Wherever  the  term  in  which  a 
power  is  granted  to  Congress,  or  the  nature  of 
the  power  requires  that  it  should  be  exclusively 
exercised  by  Congress,  the  subject  is  as  com- 
pletely taken  from  the  State  legislatures  as  if 
they  had  been  forbidden  to  act." 

And  after  discussing  the  evils  that  might 
arise  from  State  interference,  concludes,  surely 
such  a  state  of  things,  never  could  have  been 
intended  under  such  a  solemn  guarantee  of 
right  and  duty. 

The  nature  and  objects  of  the  provisions  im- 
periously require  that  to  make  it  eflectual  it 
should  be  excluded  from  State  authority. 

But  still  the  police  power  is  left  to  the  States, 
so  that  the  rights  of  the  owners  be  in  no  just 
sense  interfered  with. 

And  whether  the  provisions  of  our  Revised 
Statutes  is  constitutional  or  not,  depends  upon 
this  question — whether  it  was  intended  and 
would  necessarily  operate  merely  to  advance 
and  enforce  the  rights  of  the  owner,  or  to  se- 
cure the  State  from  the  depredation  and  evil 
example  of  the  fugitives  ?  If  the  former,  the 
statute  cannot  be  sustained.  Yet  in  this  case 
it  is  invoked  solely  for  the  benefit  of  the  owner, 
and  the  statute  provides  not  that  the  fugitive 
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shall  be  removed  from  our  territory — which 
would  be  all  that  would  be  necessary  if  our  own 
welfare  alone  was  consulted — but  that  he  shall 
be  delivered  up  to  the  master  of  the  vessel,  to 
the  end  that  he  may  be  carried  back  to  the  port 
from  which  he  was  brought. 

The  constitutionality  of  this  provision  of  our 
Revised  Statutes,  may,  therefore,  well  be  ques- 
tioned. 

But  it  is  not  necessary  to  decide  that  point. 
It  is  enough  that  it  is  nowhere  in  the  return 
alleged  that  the  respondent  claims,  or  did  claim, 
to  hold  the  slave  for  any  such  purpose.  The 
claim,  as  has  already  been  stated,  is  founded 
solely  on  the  fact  that  George  is  a  slave,  and 
that  fact  is  set  forth  in  the  return  in  such  gene- 
ral terms,  that  at  one  moment  it  is  urged  as 
sufficient  to  justify  a  claim  to  hold  him  as  the 
agent  of  the  owner,  and  at  another  as  the  cap- 
tain of  the  vessel  ;  at  one  instant  as  justified  by 
a  well  defined  provision  of  our  national  Consti- 
tution, and  at  another  by  a  doubtful  local  sta- 
tute. 

The  fact  set  out  in  the  return  does  indeed 
support  the  one  claim  as  well  as  the  other. 
But  that  circumstance  of  itself  shows  that  the 
averment  is  too  defective  to  be  available  under 
either  aspect.  Besides,  the  fact  would  justify 
a  still  broader  claim,  that,  namely,  of  any  per- 
son who  should  please,  within  our  territory,  to 
arrest  him  as  a  fugitive  from  service. 

If  the  respondent  was  in  fact  holding  the  boy 
in  pursuance  of  this  statute,  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  taking  him  before  the  Mayor,  that  his 
liability  to  servitude  might  be  adjudicated  upon, 
he  ought  so  to  have  averred  on  his  return,  and 
this,  not  merely  as  matter  of  form,  but  as  mat- 
ter of  substance,  that  the  prisoner  might  have 
taken  issue  upon  it. 

To  seize  him  and  take  him  before  the  Mayor, 
&c,  would  require  a  very  brief  period  of  time, 
yet,  consistently  with  the  truth  of  the  return, 
he  may  have  been  detained  for  days  after  his 
seizure  and  after  his  arrival  in  this  port.  If, 
on  an  issue  joined,  such  should  appear  to  be 
the  fact,  any  court  or  jury  might — nay,  would 
be  bound  in  common  fairness  to  declare,  that 
he  had  not  been  held  for  any  such  purpose. 

In  a  case  involving  personal  liberty,  where 
the  fact  is  left  in  such  obscurity  that  it  can  be 
helped  out  only  by  intendments,  the  well  estab- 
lished rule  of  law  requires  that  intendments 
shall  be  in  favour  of  the  prisoner. 

We  have  not  in  the  return  anything  to  war- 
rant the  idea  that  the  respondent  was  holding 
the  slave  for  the  purpose  of  taking  him  before 
the  Mayor  under  the  State  statute,  except  the 
facts  that  he  was  a  slave,  that  he  had  conceal- 
ed himself  on  board  the  vessel,  and  was  there 
held  in  durance. 

And  those  facts  would  just  as  well  warrant 
the  idea  that  he  held  him  as  the  agent  of  the 
owner  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  or 
held  him  for  the  purpose  of  selling  him  into 
bondage  elsewhere. 

This  claim,  resting  as  it  does,  on  a  doubtful 
statute,  and  unsupported  by  the  facts,  must  also 
fall  to  the  ground.  And  the  respondent  is  left 
before  us  to  be  regarded  as  one  having  no  au- 
thority in  the  matter,  but  as  preferring  a  claim 
to  the  custody  of  this  boy,  simply  because  he 
has  admitted  himself  to  have  been  a  slave. 


To  allow  the  claim  in  this  case,  would  justi- 
fy his  being  surrendered  to  any  other  stranger 
who  might  demand  him,  in  order  to  transport 
him  into  closer  and  more  enduring  bondage,  or 
to  conceal  him  beyond  the  reach  of  his  lawful 
master. 

The  court  then  instructed  the  clerk  (says  the 
Post)  to  enter  an  order  on  the  minutes,  direct- 
ing the  slave  to  be  discharged  from  custody. 
In  the  Park  were  assembled  several  hundred 
coloured  people  to  whom  the  decision  was  made 
known  immediately  on  its  rendition,  and  forth- 
with the  air  resounded  with  long  and  loud  huz- 
zas. The  "  boy"  was  taken  from  court  by 
those  who  had  befriended  bim,  and  followed  by 
a  large  concourse  of  people. 


For"  The  Friend." 

FOR  THE  AFFLICTED. 

"  In  the  daytime  also  He  led  them  with  a  cloud,  and  all  the 
night  with  a  light  of  fire." — Psalm  Ixxviii.  v.  14. 

'Tis  ever  thus — when  prosperous  hours 

Surround  us  with  their  blinding  light, 
A  cloud  of  hidden  mercy  lowers 

To  shield  and  guide  our  dazzled  sight; 
But  when  the  starless,  layless  night, 

Comes  o'er  us  cold,  and  dark,  and  dread, 
There  shines  a  fiery  pillar  bright, 

As  that  which  Israel's  thousands  led. 

Yet  not  to  Pharoah's  hardened  pride 

Jehovah's  beacon-light  was  shown — 
For  he  who  Israel's  God  defied, 

By  Israel's  God  was  overthrown; 
And  not  to  Herod  on  his  throne 

The  star  of  Bethlehem  appeared  ; 
Not  Cesar  with  the  world  his  own, 

The  glorious  song  of  "  Glory"  heard. 

The  smile  of  day  was  gone — the  frown 

Of  night  was  on  Judea's  plains, 
When  glory  from  the  Lord  shone  down 

Around  her  meek  and  lowly  swains— 
And  holy,  sweet,  celestial  strains 

Of  music  told  His  lowly  birth, 
Who  ever,  and  forever,  reigns 

The  Christ,  the  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth  ! 

The  lake  had  lost  that  silvery  glow 

The  angels  might  have  smiled  to  see, 
So  like  a  mirror  made  to  show 

How  fair  their  Maker's  work  could  be— - 
For  like  a  mania,  o'er  that  sea 

The  night-storm  did  the  tempter's  will, 
And  filled  the  bark  with  agony 

To  sinking,  when  He  said,  "  Be  still !" 

A  home  in  Palestine  was  bright, 

For  he  whom  Jesus  loved  was  there — 
His  early  tomb  was  closed  in  night — 

A  sister's  anguish,  who  can  bear  ? 
O,  who  could  save  them  from  despair  ? 

All  human  sympathy,  how  vain ! 
He  dropped  a  tear — He  breathed  a  prayer— 

And  Lazarus  was  their  own  again ! 

Like  rain-drops  on  the  purest  snow, 

Pure  tears  were  sprinkled  on  a  shroud — 
A  form  of  beauty  lay  below, 

Maternal  love  above  it  bowed  ; 
Beneath  the  shadow  of  the  cloud 

The  widow  meekly  bore  her  woes — 
One  Hand  amid  the  sorrowing  crowd 

But  touched  the  bier — her  son  arose  ! 

No  sunny  ray  was  beaming  on 

The  olive  groves  of  Olivet — 
One  light,  the  light  of  Love  alone 

Illumed  the  drops  of  blood-like  sweat 
With  which  the  Suppliant's  brow  was  wet — 

All  night  upon  that  hallowed  sod 
His  prostrate  form  was  thrown — and  yet 

From  Olivet,  He  rose — our  God  ! 


Mine,  be  thy  robe  of  martyrdom 

When  foes  surround,  and  friends  deny  I 
Mine,  be  Thy  suffering  spirit,  dumb 

In  crucifying  agony  ! 
My  Saviour  !  Oh  Eloi !  Eloi ! 

When  darkness  hides  the  noonday  sun 
Mine,  be  Thy  all  of  Calvary 

Till  all  Thy  Holy  Will  be  done ! 

Be  Thou  my  all  of  righteousness 

Till  all  my  dust  in  dust  is  laid  f 
Thy  service,  be  my  blessedness 

Till  in  Thy  glorious  love  arrayed, 
Ascending  from  the  deepest  shade 

Of  sorrow's  dark  sepulchral  night, 
A  harp  shall  sound  whose  chords  were  made 

To  hymn  Thy  everlasting  Light ! 

E. 


For «'  The  Friend." 
THE  SOCIETY  OF  FRIENDS 
IN 

PENNSYLVANIA  AND  NEW  JERSEY. 

From  1764  to  1782. 
(Continued  from  page  79.) 

During  the  summer  of  1767,  the  colonies- 
were  again  agitated  throughout  their  whole  ex- 
tent, by  a  new  attempt  of  the  British  parliament 
to  raise  a  revenue  from  them.  A  bill  prepared 
by  Charles  Townsend,  had  been  passed  almost 
unanimously,  imposing  duties  on  tea,  glass, 
paper,  &c,  imported  from  Great  Britain  into 
the  colonies.  Massachusetts  took  the  lead  in 
opposing  the  bill,  and  in  crying  out  against  the 
assumption  of  power  which  led  the  parliament 
to  impose  it.  The  other  colonies  were  not  long 
behind  her  in  showing  their  unwillingness  to 
submit  to  the  burthen.  On  the  20th  of  the 
following  Second  month,  the  assembly  of  Penn- 
sylvania directed  her  agents  in  London,  to  join 
the  agents  of  the  other  provinces,  in  an  appli- 
cation to  parliament  for  a  repeal  of  the  bill ; 
stating  that  the  act  was  looked  upon  "  as  highly 
injurious  to  the  rights  of  the  people,  and  their 
commercial  interest." 

The  effect  of  this  new  bill  was  to  bring  most 
of  the  traders  in  Philadelphia,  and  generally 
throughout  the  colonies,  to  sign  a  new  "  Non- 
importation" agreement.  In  Pennsylvania,  it 
is  said,  duly  was  paid  on  but  one  chest  of  tea, 
during  the  whole  time  the  enactment  continued 
in  force.  The  people  were  more  and  more 
exasperated  against  the  parliament,  yet  few 
outbursts  of  popular  feeling  were  manifested, 
considering  the  intense  excitement  which  pre- 
vailed. As  combinations  were  talked  of  among 
the  colonies,  "  in  opposition  to  measures  hav- 
ing an  immediate  tendency  to  enslave  them," 
it  soon  became  obvious,  that  a  show  at  least  of 
powerful  resistance  was  intended,  in  which  no 
consistent  Quaker  could  take  part;.  Such  was 
the  condition  of  things  in  the  provinces,  when 
the  Yearly  Meeting  convened  in  Philadelphia, 
Ninth  month  24th,  1768. 

In  the  epistle  to  London  this  year  they  say, 
"  Notwithstanding  it  is  a  season  wherein  we 
have  occasion  to  bow  in  thankfulness  for  the 
continuance  of  mercies  vouchsafed  to  us,  [yet] 
on  occasion  of  the  revolt  of  many  by  joining 
with  the  restless  and  fluctuating  state  of  the 
world,  it  is  a  time  of  painful  travail  of  spirit  to 
the  sincere  in  heart.  Under  which  a  remnant 
are  bowed  in  humble  prostration  for  the  resto- 
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ration  of  those  who  are  gone  astray,  and  also 
on  their  own  account,  that  they  may  be  pre- 
served from  falling  into  the  same  or  any  other 
snare ;  that  they  may  endure  with  patience  the 
furnace  of  affliction,  and  pass  willingly  through 
the  baptisms  allotted,  in  order  to  qualify  them 
truly  for  their  respective  services.  That  there- 
in they  may  act  as  faithful  stewards  of  the 
manifold  grace  of  God,  and  as  watchmen  upon 
the  walls,  discover  the  approach  of  the  enemy 
under  all  his  artful  disguises,  and  dissembling 
transformations,  and  may  give  timely  and  faith- 
ful warning  under  the  direction  of  the  Captain 
of  our  salvation,  that  in  the  day  of  inquisition 
they  may  be  found  clear  of  the  blood  of  all 
men. 

"  *  May  the  children  of  the  family  who  have 
felt  each  other  in  the  Life,  and  whose  hearts 
have  been  circumcised  to  receive  the  instruc- 
tions of  our  Heavenly  Father,  dwell  near  him, 
and  resignedly  accept  of  the  cup  he  appoints 
for  them. 

"  Our  blessed  Redeemer,  when  the  most 
pinching  time  of  his  sufferings  for  our  sakes' 
approached,  endured  the  grief,  and  hath  left  a 
pattern  of  resignation  for  us,  saying,  'the  cup 
which  my  Father  hath  given  me,  shall  I  not 
drink  it?' 

"  There  are  who  at  times  rejoice  under  his 
humbling  dispensations,  and  are  strengthened 
in  a  belief  that  he  will  purify  a  people  and 
work  through  them  in  repairing  the  waste 
places.  And  O !  that  we  in  our  respective  sta- 
tions, where  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  hath  plant- 
ed us,  may  stand  separated  from  the  world, 
and  its  spirit,  and  walk  in  that  real  humility 
where  our  minds  may  never  be  clouded,  nor 
our  services  interrupted  by  any  cares  relating 
to  this  life,  which  he  by  his  Holy  Spirit  doth 
not  lead  into. 

"  By  reports  from  our  Quarterly  Meetings 
we  find  a  good  degree  of  care  subsists  for  the 
maintaining  love  and  unity,  and  the  exercise 
of  our  Christian  discipline.  Our  meeting  hath 
at  this  time  been  large,  and  the  manifestation 
of  Divine  favour  therein  graciously  continued 
to  us,  under  a  sense  of  which  the  affairs  of 
Truth  have  been  transacted  with  much  brotherly 
love." 

The  epistle  from  Rhode  Island  intimates  that 
although  things  wear  a  gloomy  aspect  in  the 
Society  among  them,  yet  that  there  are  in  some, 
especially  of  the  young,  "  a  concern  for  the 
growth  and  prosperity  of  Truth."  "  With  re- 
spect to  keeping  slaves  we  think  there  is  a 
growing  concern  in  the  minds  of  many  who 
labour  under  that  incumbrance." 

In  the  answer,  prepared  it  appears  by  Isaac 
Child,  the  following  passages  occur:  "Among 
them  that  love  God  above  all  things,  and  one 
another  with  that  love  which  comes  from  him, 
care  will  arise  to  endeavour  to  remove  every 
thing  that  would  obstruct  it,  and  as  due  atten- 
tion is  given  to  the  shinings  of  the  Divine  light, 
hurtful  things  will  not  only  be  discovered,  but 
the  right  way  to  remove  them  will  in  the  Lord's 
time  appear.  Let  us  all  therefore  patiently 
wait  for  Him,  whose  coming  will  dispel  dark- 
ness, give  quiet  in  times  of  tumult,  and  silence 


*  This  and  the  next  two  paragraphs  were  written 
by  John  Woolman. 


amidst  the  noises  which  are  in  the  world,  and 
will  make  Jerusalem  a  sale  habitation  for  his 
people.    In  this  situation  the  true  servants  of] 
God  in  all  ages  have  found  strength  to  stand 
true  for  his  cause. 

"  The  exercise  of  an  upright  and  Christian 
discipline  early  appeared  to  our  worthy  prede- 
cessors to  be  necessary,  and  where  it  has  been 
maintained  in  a  right  spirit,  it  has  proved  a 
great  help  towards  keeping  things  sweet  and 
clean.  But  where  those  professing  the  same 
truths  they  believed  in,  have  grown  slack  in 
this  respect,  disorders  have  gradually  crept  in, 
— spots  and  blemishes  have  appeared,  to  the 
hindering  our  Sion  from  shining  in  its  ancient 
beauty.  We  earnestly  desire  that  all  of  us 
may  be  clothed  with  a  right  spirit  and  labour  in 
our  several  gifts  for  the  preservation  of  those 
that  are  in  the  right  way;  and  that  such  who 
have  erred  therefrom,  may  be  gathered  into 
the  Heavenly  Father's  fold. 

"  When  the  aged  and  such  as  stand  in  the 
foremost  rank,  become  the  true  followers  of 
Christ,  the  youth  will  surely  be  the  immediate 
object  of  their  care,  and  they  will  watch  for 
them  as  such  as  must  give  account.  Parents 
will  be  concerned  for  the  good  of  their  chil- 
dren, whether  they  be  at  home  with  them  or 
travelling  abroad  by  sea  or  land,  that  they 
may  be  preserved  from  the  many  snares  at- 
tending a  familiarity  with  the  temper  and  spirit 
of  this  world.  [They  will  seek]  early  to  im- 
print on  their  tender  minds  a  lively  sense  of 
the  nature  and  spirit  of  true  Christianity,  which 
crucifieth  to  the  world,  leads  from  an  eager  pur- 
suit after  its  gain,  and  out  of  the  vain  fashions 
and  customs  thereof,  into  a  meek,  holy,  hum- 
ble and  self-denying  life.  Ye  tender  youths 
whose  hearts  have  felt  the  Heavenly  Father's 
merciful  visitation,  be  ye  encouraged  lo  perse- 
vere in  the  humble  path,  though  trouble  and 
exercise  may  at  times  attend.  The  Lord  is, 
and  ever  will  be,  on  the  side  of  them  that  truly 
fear  him,  and  have  nothing  in  view  in  all  their 
doings  but  his  honour  and  the  good  of  souls." 

The  epistle  then  closes  with  a  few  remarks 
on  slavery. 

The  Long  Island  epistle  says,  "  The  deplo- 
rable case  of  the  poor  enslaved  Africans  is  still 
the  subject  of  this  meeting's  consideration,  and 
[we]  hope  that  in  due  time  a  way  may  be  made 
for  their  deliverance.  But  as  it  is  the  unhappy 
lot  of  many  Friends  to  have  them,  and  at  pre- 
sent cannot  yet  see  a  way  how  to  discharge 
them,  [we]  hope  that  such  Friends  as  are  clear 
will  exercise  a  becoming  Christian  patience  and 
charity  towards  such  as  are  not."  Anthony 
Benezet  drew  up  the  epistle  in  return  : — 

"  Dear  Friends, 

"The  maintenance  of  a  truly  Christian  cor- 
respondence is  much  to  be  desired  by  the  fol- 
lowers and  disciples  of  Christ,  when  they  are 
enabled  freely  to  communicate  to  each  other 
such  things  as  edify  and  encourage  to  love  and 
good  works.  This,  we  trust,  was  the  end  pro- 
posed in  the  beginning  of  our  correspondence, 
and  [we]  heartily  desire  it  may  be  the  single 
point  in  view  in  the  continuance  of  it,  that  un- 
der a  heavenly  preparation  of  heart  when 
gathered  in  a  collective  body,  for  the  good 
thereof,  and  the  advancement  of  the  cause  of 
Truth,  the  tender  breathings  of  our  spirits  may 


so  attend  our  epistolary  writings  that  life  there- 
by may  be  felt  to  answer  lile,  as  face  doth  face 
j  in  a  glass. 

"As  by  experience  we  have  thankfully  to 
acknowledge  that  the  Great  Master  of  our  as- 
semblies is  not  unmindful  of  us  in  our  private, 
as  well  as  in  our  more  general  meetings,  it 
loudly  calls  upon  us  to  wait  upon  him  in  sin- 
gleness of  heart,  for  wisdom  and  counsel,  that 
as  he  is  pleased  to  open  our  understanding,  wo 
may  be  able  to  follow  him  in  true  resignation 
and  obedience.  That  whilst  others  are  turn- 
ing from  the  grace  of  God  into  wantonness, 
we  may,  in  this  time  of  great  declension,  de- 
monstrate ourselves  to  be  the  sheep  of  his  pas- 
ture, and  enclosed  within  the  walls  of  his  salva- 
tion ;  watching  every  turning  of  his  hand  which 
will  more  and  more  give  us  to  see  the  way  he 
points  out  for  the  performing  every  injunction, 
and  of  doing  to  others  as  we  would  have  them 
do  to  us. 

"As  the  testimony  of  Truth  against  the  ini- 
quitous practice  of  slave-keeping  appears  to 
spread  and  increase,  we  affectionately  entreat 
that  Friends  everywhere  may  with  sincerity  of 
heart  become  united  and  helpful  one  to  another 
in  this  necessary  concern,  and  that  none  may- 
be found  in  opposition  to  the  Christian  care 
taken  for  restoring  to  those  oppressed  people 
their  just  right  of  liberty. 

"  As  troubles  and  commotions  continue  to 
prevail  in  these  once  peaceful  parts  of  the 
world,  we  are  much  concerned  that  by  a  con- 
duct agreeable  to  our  holy  profession,  we  may 
manifest  to  others  that  we  are  indeed  the  follow- 
ers of  a  suffering  Saviour  whose  kingdom  is 
not  of  this  world." 

The  epistle  from  Maryland,  gave  informa- 
tion of  the  liberation  of  twenty-three  negroes 
during  the  year,  which  was  cause  of  rejoicing, 
although  the  general  state  of  things  within  the 
compass  of  that  Yearly  Meeting  was  very  far 
from  being  satisfactory. 

The  epistles  to  Virginia  and  North  Carolina 
stir  them  up  to  renewed  diligence  in  their  efforts 
for  the  slave,  and  point  out  some  of  the  eviden- 
ces of  declension  among  them. 

Friends  of  Philadelphia  Monthly  Meeting  * 
having  issued  a  paper  of  advice  and  caution  in 
the  Ninth  month  of  this  year  [1768],  on  horse- 
races and  stage-plays,  a  copy  was  laid  before 
I  he  Yearly  Meeting  and  approved  by  that 
body. 

Several  persons  have  left  accounts  of  the 
Yearly  Meeting,  and  all  describe  it  as  having 
been  a  favoured  opportunity. 

The  Meeting  for  Sufferings  in  Philadelphia 
at  its  meeting  in  the  First  month,  1769,  received 
a  communication  from  their  brethren  in  Lon- 
don, containing  this  passage  : — 

"  We  have  beheld  with  concern  the  critical 
situation  of  things  in  America.  For  the  sake 
of  this  nation,  and  our  brethren  through  that 
continent,  as  well  as  its  inhabitants  in  general, 
we  cannot  but  be  deeply  affected  ;  earnestly  de- 
siring that  the  hearts  of  all  concerned  in  direct- 
ing the  public  councils,  may  be  touched  with  a 
just  sense  of  the  importance  of  their  delibera- 
tions on  the  present  conjuncture,  and  that  they 
ma)'  be  inclined  to  true  wisdom  and  modera- 
tion. Be  assured  of  this,  however,  that  to 
those  who  love  and  fear  the  Lord,  all  things 
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will  work  together  for  their  good.  Let  us  all 
be  in  good  earnest  to  acquire  this  happy  state, 
and  then  whatever  overturnings  happen,  we 
have  a  safe  hiding  place  to  fly  to, — the  Muni- 
tion of  Rocks  ;  and  a  hope  built  on  that  founda- 
tion will  endure  forever." 

At  the  time  this  was  received,  there  was  a 
temporary  calm  in  the  public  mind  in  Philadel- 
phia, produced  by  the  belief  that  the  parliament 
of  Great  Brituin  would,  during  its  session  that 
winter,  repeal  the  law,  which  it  now  appeared 
so  evident  could  not  be  easily  enforced. 

(To  be  continued.) 

For  "  The  Friend." 

Recent  Discoveries  in  Astronomy. 

The  great  improvements  which  have  been 
made  within  the  last  thirty  years  in  astrono- 
mical instruments,  have  been  attended  with 
proportionate  results.  Astronomers  are  now 
enabled  by  the  almost  perfect  accuracy  with 
which  their  circles  are  divided,  by  the  fineness 
of  their  micrometers  for  measuring  small 
arcs,  and  by  the  power  of  their  telescopes,  to 
attain  a  precision  in  their  observations  that  is 
almost  incredible.  With  these  improved  means 
of  research,  almost  the  whole  starry  heavens 
has  been  re-examined,  and  the  declination  and 
right  ascension  of  every  star  visible  to  the  na- 
ked eye  placed  on  record.  The  earliest  obser- 
vations which  can  be  relied  on  are  of  so  recent 
a  date, — those  of  Bradley  being  not  much  more 
than  a  century  old, — that  few  conclusions  of 
great  importance  can  as  yet  be  confidently 
drawn  from  them  concerning  the  proper  mo- 
tions of  the  fixed  stars.  The  changes  which 
have  been  noted  render  it  probable  that  the 
whole  visible  firmanent  of  stars  forms  a  sys- 
tem revolving  around  a  common  centre  of  gra- 
vity, which  the  patient  research  of  another 
century  may  reveal  in  all  its  manifold  com- 
plexity. 

The  powerful  refracting  telescopes  made  at 
Munich  and  the  six  feet  reflector  of  Lord  Rosse, 
have  not  only  opened  to  us  new  worlds  in  the 
illimitable  regions  of  space,  but  have  made  us 
almost  as  well  acquainted  with  the  nearest  of 
these  heavenly  bodies,  the  moon,  as  with  the 
surface  of  our  own  earth.  By  the  aid  of  Lord 
Rosse's  telescope,  an  object  on  the  moon's  disc 
much  smaller  than  one  of  the  pyramids  of 
Egypt  can  be  distinctly  seen  and  measured ; 
and  the  refracting  telescopes  at  Peterhoff,  Dor- 
pat,  and  Cincinnati,  bring  the  astronomer  if 
not  so  near,  yet  in  consequence  of  the  great 
clearness  and  distinctness  of  their  images, 
into  almost  as  close  a  neighbourhood. 

In  the  maps  which  astronomers  have  con- 
structed of  the  moon,  they  have  named  the 
large  level  depressions  which  are  so  frequent 
on  her  surface  as  seas.  But  it  is  now  well 
ascertained  that  on  the  half  which  only  is  visi- 
ble to  us,  there  can  be  no  water  ;  that  there  are 
no  clouds,  and  that  if  there  is  an  atmosphere, 
its  density  is  less  than  the  vacuum  made  by 
our  best  air-pumps.  From  a  memoir  on  the 
volcanoes  of  the  moon,  by  J.  D.  Dana,  we  take 
the  following  statements  :  About  two-thirds  of 
the  lunar  hemisphere  in  view,  comprising  al- 
most the  whole  of  the  southern  half  and  the 
north-east  quarter,  are  thickly  covered  with 


volcanic  mountains.  Over  a  large  portion  of 
the  north-west  quarter,  there  is  only  here  and 
there  an  elevation,  and  this  comparative  nudity 
extends  a  considerable  distance  south-west 
across  the  equator.  The  features  of  the  sur- 
face may  be  distinguished  as  of  five  kinds,  viz. 

1st.  The  ring  mountains  which  are  broad 
truncated  cones  with  immense  circular  craters. 

2nd.  Conical  mountains  nearly  like  ordinary 
volcanoes. 

3rd.  Linear  or  irregular  ridges. 

4th.  Large  depressed  areas,  usually  termed 
seas,  but  not  supposed  to  contain  water. 

5th.  Broad  pale  streaks  of  great  length. 

6th.  Narrow  lines  supposed  to  be  fissures. 

Out  of  the  1095  heights  measured  by  two 
German  astronomers,  six  are  above  20,000 
feet  in  altitude,  and  twenty-two  exceed  15,750 
feet. 

The  broad  truncated  cones  with  large  circu- 
lar craters  are  its  most  common  elevations,  and 
are  among  the  loftiest.  The  pits  are  of  all 
dimensions  to  150  miles,  and  of  various  depths 
to  near  25,000  feet.  The  height  above  the 
surface  exterior  to  the  cone,  is  often  but  one- 
half  or  one-third  the  height  above  the  bottom 
of  the  crater,  and  the  outer  slopes  are  general- 
ly steep,  so  that  the  margin  appears  like  a 
raised  rim  around  the  pit. 

One  of  these  has  been  figured  which  is  filled 
to  its  summit,  and  is  tipped  with  a  plain  40 
miles  in  diameter,  looking  as  if  brim  full  of 
molten  lava.  The  pits  are  generally  circular, 
sometimes  almost  artificially  regular.  Others 
consist  of  two  or  more  coalesced  circular  pits. 

In  still  others,  especially  the  largest,  the  en- 
closing walls  are  broken  into  a  series  of  ridges 
sometimes  with  large  openings  like  the  break 
of  an  eruption  ;  yet  even  there  the  irregular 
forms  may  be  generally  referred  either  to  a 
single  circle,  to  a  combination  of  circles,  or  to 
the  formation  of  successive  ridges  one  within 
another.  The  bottom  of  the  pits  though  gene- 
rally flat  or  nearly  so,  not  unfrequently  con- 
tains small  cones  or  ridge-like  elevations ;  we 
call  them  small,  though  some  of  them  are  5000 
feet  in  height,  for  they  are  mere  dots  in  the  im- 
mense basin.  Over  the  exterior  slopes  there 
are  many  lateral  cones  of  the  same  small  di- 
mensions, and  occasionally  one  as  large  as 
Etna  may  be  distinguished,  besides  others  of 
different  sizes  to  a  lew  hundred  feet  in  breadth. 

The  pointed  cones  or  peaks,  excepting  those 
immediately  connected  with  the  pit-craters,  are 
few  in  number.  Dorfcl,  the  most  elevated  lunar 
peak  measured,  is  24,945  feet  in  height. 

The  mountain  ridges  are  generally  elongated 
elevations  or  clusters  of  such  elevations,  with- 
out valleys  intersecting  their  declivities,  there 
being  no  water  on  the  moon  to  wear  out  valleys. 

Many  of  the  depressions  called  seas  vary  in 
breadth  to  5  or  600  miles,  and  notwithstand- 
ing their  size,  they  are  identical  in  character 
with  the  great  pit-craters,  their  extent  and  less 
depth  being  their  only  difference. 

The  pale  broad  streaks  form  radiating  lines 
around  large  cones,  are  from  one  to  five  hun- 
dred miles  in  length,  and  cross  ridges  and  de- 
pressions without  interruption. 

The  various  depressions  and  pit-craters  differ 
in  the  degree  of  light  which  they  reflect,  vary- 
ing from  gray  to  shining  white. 


It  is  doubtful  whether  any  of  these  volcanoes 
are  in  activity,  although  the  elder  Herschell 
has  recorded  three  eruptions  seen  by  him  in 
1782  and  1787. 

The  analogy -which  these  appearances  pre- 
sent to  the  volcano  ofKilauea  in  the  Sandwich 
Islands  is  remarkable.  The  crater  of  that  vol- 
cano unlike  any  other  existing,  is  a  large  open 
pit  more  than  three  miles  in  diameter,  and 
nearly  a  thousand  feet  deep.  Its  bottom  is  a 
plain  of  solid  lava  entirely  open  to  the  day, 
which  may  be  traversed  with  safety ;  over  it 
there  are  pools  of  boiling  lava  in  active  ebulli- 
tion, one  of  which  is  more  than  a  thousand  feet 
in  diameter.  There  are  also  cones  from  a  few 
yards  to  two  or  three  thousand  feet  in  diameter, 
and  the  largest  have  a  pit  or  crater  at  their 
summit. 

It  seems  therefore  certain  that  the  moon  is 
an  uninhabited  planet,  which  has  been  in  a  state 
of  fusion,  and  that  its  surface  exhibits  all  the 
appearances  of  the  intense  action  of  fire.  The 
vast  depressions  on  its  surface  are  the  spots 
where  the  liquid  mass  remained  longest  uncool- 
ed,  and  these  have  gradually  lessened  in  extent 
as  the  process  of  cooling  advanced.  The  rea- 
son that  there  are,  comparatively  with  these 
depressions,  so  few  volcanic  peaks,  seems  to  be 
that  the  lavas  have  been  in  a  more  fully  liquid 
state  than  those  of  our  planet. 

The  appearance  which  the  moon  presents 
through  a  powerful  telescope  is  indescribably 
magnificent.  There  being  little  or  no  atmos- 
phere, there  is  no  softening  of  shadows.  The 
illuminated  parts  are  like  a  sea  of  molten  silver, 
and  the  shadows  of  the  mountains  as  dark  as 
midnight. 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  "  The  Friend.'' 

J.  Whitehead's  Testimony. 

(Continued  from  page  80.) 

The  earnest  devotion  of  these  sons  of  the 
morning,  kindles  sensations  of  close  unity,  as 
well  as  longings,  that  the  spirit  which  actuated 
them,  may  break  forth  in  thousands, — and  in 
the  Lord's  time  we  believe  it  will.  May  that 
time  not  be  prolonged  by  the  waywardness  of 
their  successors  in  religious  profession.  In 
the  open  air,  in  barns,  or  any  convenient  build- 
ing they  drew  together,  as  they  first  found  out 
each  other,  and  in  their  silent  waiting,  met  with 
the  Beloved  of  their  souls,  from  whom  they  re- 
ceived ability  to  worship  in  spirit,  and  to  occu- 
py the  gifts  which  he  dispensed.  Great  appears 
to  have  been  their  care  not  to  move  in  the  acts 
of  preaching  or  vocal  prayer,  without  being  put 
forth  by  the  Master  of  assemblies;  and  they 
were  favoured  to  partake  of  the  divine  Life, 
which  alone  nourishes  the  members  of  his  mys- 
tical body. 

"  Touching  their  worship,  wherein  they  are 
not  bound  up  to  any  form,  esteeming  only  that 
worship  pure,  which  is  in  Spirit  and  Truth  ; 
and  above  all  things  judging  it  their  duty,  to 
wait  in  spirit  to  be  taught  what  God  requires 
of  them;  he  doth  move  and  require  them  to 
meet  together  in  his  name  and  fear,  sometimes 
upon  a  mountain,  sometimes  in  a  field,  barn, 
house  or  upper  chamber,  belonging  to  a  be-, 
liever,  or  else  at  some  certain  place  which  they 
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hire  for  that  purpose,  as  they  see  most  expe- 
dient. And  when  they  are  gathered  together 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  they 
find  it  their  strength  to  be  still,  and  watch  in 
their  measure  of  his  light  and  life,  lest  their 
minds  should  rove  abroad,  and  they  be  tempt- 
ed to  act  something  in  their  own  wills,  or  to 
speak  their  own  words,  which  they  are  sensible 
profits  not ;  therefore  they  rest  in  silent  depen- 
dence upon  God,  to  hear  the  words  which  pro- 
ceed out  of  his  mouth,  by  which  their  souls 
live.  In  this  dependence  and  waiting  upon 
God,  they  have  received  many  heavenly  gifts, 
as  the  discerning  of  spirit,  prophecy,  the  word 
of  life,  of  wisdom  and  knowledge,  and  the  pow- 
er of  the  world  to  come  hath  mightily  wrought 
in  ihem,  and  manifested  the  treasures  of  that 
world  unto  ihem.  Visions  and  revelations  they 
have  had  given  them,  and  the  anointing  of  the 
Spirit  abundantly  poured  forth  upon  them, 
which  abideth  in  them,  and  teacheth  them  all 
things,  pertaining  to  life  and  Godliness. 
What  things  are  expedient  to  be  uttered,  and 
what  not,  the  Spirit  is  the  sole  Judge,  and  the 
movings  of  its  life  their  rule  ;  so  that  every  one 
which  prophesieth,  ministereth,  exhorteth,  or 
admonisheth,  doth  it  of  the  ability  which  God 
hath  givenr  and  by  the  moving  of  his  Spirit. 
If  any  thing  be  revealed  to  one  that  sits  by, 
the  first  doth  hold  his  peace,  that  all  may 
speak  one  by  one  only  what  God  giveth  them, 
and  moveth  them  to  speak  by  the  Spirit,  that 
of  it  all  may  learn  and  be  comforted.  But  if 
any  run  out  beyond  their  measure  of  the  Spirit, 
to  speak  of  themselves,  or  to  use  their  tongues 
to  speak  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  what  they 
have  gathered  out  of  the  Scriptures  of  the  holy 
men  of  God  into  the  comprehension,  when 
God  hath  not  spoken  to  them,  or  bidden  them 
speak,  then  the  sheep  of  Christ  deny  their 
voice,  as  not  being  seasoned  with  life  and  vir- 
tue, and  the  Witness  of  God  riseth  in  them 
against  it,  to  judge  and  stop  it  by  the  power  of 
God.  Those  that  are  spiritual,  with  the  spirit 
of  meekness  labour  to  restore  such  as  are 
overcome  with  evil,  considering  that  they  also 
may  be  tempted ;  and  though  he  hear  not  at  first, 
they  suffer  long  with  patience,  admonishing 
again  and  again,  if  peradventure  God  may 
give  him  repentance  unto  life.  For,  as  chil- 
dren of  their  Heavenly  Father,  they  are  mer- 
ciful, and  do  not  only  suffer  to  come,  but  also 
call  and  invite  to  their  assemblies  the  blind, 
lame,  and  maimed,  that  the  rain  may  fall  on 
the  just  and  on  the  unjust ;  so  that  it  may  be 
noted,  that  what  is  spoken  of  the  people  of 
God  called  Quakers,  in  general,  will  not  hold 
true  concerning  every  particular  that  cometh 
amongst  them.  For  they  discern  some  to  be 
false  and  treacherous  hearted,  and  look  upon 
them  to  be  without  the  unity  of  the  body, 
whereinto  they,  who  are  come  into  the  fellow- 
ship of  the  mystery,  are  baptised  by  the  eter- 
nal Spirit,  and  are  made  partakers  of  eternal 
life.  And  such  as  are  deceitful  and  not  truly 
of  them,  cannot  at  all  feed  with  them  on  the 
fatness  of  the  root  of  life,  nor  long  endure 
amongst  them,  because  the  presence  and  power 
of  God  is  with  them,  which  hath  often  caused 
the  wicked  to  fall  down  flat,  and  tormented  the 
unclean  spirits,  and  caused  the  earthly  part  to 
tremble  very  exceedingly,  in  which  power 


every  soul  which  loves  righteousness  rejoiceth, 
and  are  refreshed  because  of  the  appearance  of 
their  Saviour,  and  presence  of  their  Bride- 
groom, whom  their  fervent  desire  is  unto. 

"  As  they  are  thus  exercised  in  their  waitings 
upon  God,  his  power  doth  prepare  them  for 
the  marriage  supper  of  the  Lamb;  and  the 
spirit  of  prayer  and  supplication  cometh  upon 
them,  and  maketh  intercession  for  them, 
sometimes  with  sighs  and  groans  that  are  un- 
utterable, and  sometimes  with  sensible  words, 
which  the  Spirit  gives  them  to  utter  with  un- 
derstanding for  the  comfort  and  edification  of 
others,  but  not  at  any  time  of  themselves,  for 
that  by  the  flock  is  judged  an  unsavoury  dead 
thing,  which  God  hath  no  respect  unto ;  and 
the  law  of  the  Spirit,  and  movings  of  his  Lite, 
is  herein  their  rule.  The  fervent  prayers  of 
the  fail  hful,  which  proceed  from  the  Spirit  of  Li  fe, 
avail  much,  for  it  pierceth  through  the  clouds, 
and  entereth  into  the  ears  of  the  God  of  hea- 
ven, who  answers  by  unstopping  the  deaf  ear, 
opening  the  blind  eye,  causing  the  lame  to  leap 
as  an  hart,  the  sick  to  recover  strength,  the 
dead  to  live,  and  the  tongue  of  the  dumb  to 
sing  forth  his  praise.  So  that  their  sighs  have 
often  been  turned  into  the  voice  of  the  turtle, 
their  lamentations  into  the  sound  of  praises, 
and  their  prayers  into  the  hallelujahs  of  glory 
to  the  highest,  who  openeth  his  treasure  unto 
them,  and  causeth  the  water  of  Shiloh  lo  spring 
in  the  midst  of  their  tents,  that  every  plant  in 
his  vineyard  may  be  refreshed.  He  also  in 
the  congregation  of  his  saints  spreadeth  a  table 
for  his  children,  and  giveth  them  all  to  eat  of 
that  one  bread,  which  came  down  from  heaven 
whereof  the  Christians  did  partake  before  the 
apostacy,  and  doth  make  them  all  to  drink  into 
one  spirit,  the  most  precious  blood  or  life  of 
Jesus  Christ,  which  doth  purely  purge  them 
and  abundantly  satisfy  their  souls.  By  that 
one  Spirit  whereinto  they  drink  of  the  life  and 
virtue,  they  are  united  in  one  body  ;  and  as 
every  member  doth  receive  thereof,  they  are 
firmly  knit  together,  and  filled  with  pure  love 
one  to  another ;  by  which  I  know  they  are 
disciples  of  Christ,  and  the  Church  of  the  living 
God,  which  is  the  pillar  and  ground  of  Truth. 

(To  be  concluded.) 

For  "  The  Friend." 

SAMUEL  CRAFT. 

In  number  3  of  the  present  volume,  was 
briefly  noticed  the  decease  of  our  valued  Friend, 
S.  Craft,  aged  75  years;  and  as  the  writer  has 
recently  been  furnished  with  some  particulars 
of  the  sickness  and  close  of  this  dear  Friend, 
whose  time  and  talents  had  for  many  years 
been  unusually  devoted  to  the  best  of  causes, 
they  are  offered  for  insertion  in  "  The  Friend." 

Although  he  endured  for  many  months  great 
suffering,  yet  gratitude  seemed  to  be  the  cloth- 
ing of  his  spirit,  frequently  speaking  of  the 
mercies,  favours,  and  preservations  that  he  has 
experienced  even  from  his  very  childhood  ;  and 
now  that  affliction  was  dispensed,  he  ought  to 
bear  it  without  complaining ;  which  the  dear 
sufferer  was  strengthened  to  do  in  a  remarkable 
manner,  and  was  drawn  to  give  weighty  coun- 
sel to  those  who  visited  him,  particularly  to 
those  in  early  life,  for  many  of  whom  he  mani- 
fested a  deep  interest. 


Two  evenings  before  his  decease,  a  friend 
going  into  his  room  and  inquiring  of  him  how 
he  was,  he  replied,  "  I  feel  myself  a  poor, 
weak  creature."  The  friend  then  said,  "  But 
1  hope  strong  in  the  faith."  He  answered,  "  I 
feel  at  limes  as  if  1  could  almost  say,  I  feel  an 
undoubted  assurance  of  being  admitted  into 
rest."  Then  added,  "Yes;  1  may  say  I  feel 
an  assurance,  that  when  done  with  time  I  shall 
be  admitted  into  the  mansions  of  everlasting 
rest :  but  not  from  works  of  my  own  ;  not  from 
anything  that  I  have  done,  but  through  the 
mercy  of  my  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ." 
When  about  bidding  the  friend  above  alluded 
to,  farewell,  he  said,  "  This  will  in  all  proba- 
bility be  the  last  interview  1  shall  have  with 
any  one  out  of  the  circle  of  my  own  particular 
family.  Give  my  love  to  my  friends  generally. 
I  love  my  friends." 

The  evening  preceding  his  death,  he  said, 
"  Happy,  thrice  happy,  are  they  that  have 
known  an  overcoming,  and  are  set  down  with 
the  Father  in  his  kingdom."  Through  the 
night  he  was  ill,  his  strength  seemed  very 
much  gone,  and  the  phlegm  that  had  become 
loosened,  he  had  not  strength  enough  to  raise; 
but  in  the  morning  was  moved  from  one  side 
of  the  bed  to  the  other,  and  after  a  while 
lifted  back  again.  After  a  little  recovering 
from  the  sinking  spell  occasioned  by  moving, 
he  said,  "  I  want  you  all  to  sit  down  in  the 
quiet ;  1  have  something  to  say, — and  to  say 
farewell  !"  After  a  short  pause,  he  appeared 
in  supplication,  but  owing  to  his  great  weak- 
ness and  the  phlegm  rising,  very  little  was 
heard  except  the  word  "  merciful,"  until  near 
the  last,  when  he  exerted  himself  and  said  in 
an  audible  voice,  "  So  be  it,  forever  and  forever 
more,  amen,  and  amen;" — and  in  a  few  min- 
utes departed,  without  sigh,  groan  or  struggle, 
gathered  no  doubt  into  the  heavenly  garner,  as 
a  shock  of  corn  fully  ripe  is  gathered  in,  in  its 
season. 

Zoological  Imports. 

Captain  Gallilee,  of  the  Cestus  of  this  port, 
recently  returned  with  guano  from  the  coast 
of  Patagonia,  has  brought  home  a  collection  of 
South  American  specimens  of  natural  history. 
They  are  in  part  designed  as  a  present  to  the 
owner  Robert  Collison,  through  whose  liberal- 
ity we  trust  to  see,  ere  long,  some  of  the  Mu- 
seums of  the  town,  probably  that  of  the  Me- 
chanics' Institute,  of  which  R.  Collison  has  for 
several  years  been  a  director,  enriched  by  an 
accession  of  a  portion  of  the  interesting  group, 
part  of  which  have  been  obtained  at  sonic  risk, 
and  by  no  slight  exertions  on  the  part  of  Cap- 
tain Gallilee  and  his  crew.  The  chief  curiosi- 
ty is  the  preserved  fur  of  a  monstrous  species 
of  seal  called  the  sea  lion.  This  specime  n  is 
a  male  measuring  ten  feet  six  inches  from  the 
nose  to  the  tip  of  the  hind  flippers.  It  is  two  and 
a  half  feet  in  diameter  about  the  middle,  and 
was,  when  living,  seven  and  a  half,  feet  in 
girth  ;  it  weighed  ten  hundred  weight,  and  was 
caught  on  a  guano  island  named  Shag  Island. 
The  difference  between  this  species  and  the 
common  seal  differs  less  in  the  size  of  the  ani- 
mal than  in  its  form  ;  for  whereas,  in  the  for- 
mer, the  fore  flippers  are  inserted  at  about  the 
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same  relative  distance  from  the  head  as  are  the 
shoulders  of  a  dog,  in  the  sea-lion  they  project 
from  the  broadest  part  of  the  body,  about  half 
way  between  the  head  and  the  tail.  The  ex- 
traordinary length  of  neck  thus  obtained  en- 
ables the  creature  to  rear  a  lofty  head  out  of 
water ;  and  on  the  approach  of  a  boat  to  the 
place  where  they  domicile,  about  a  hundred  of 
them  will  approach  in  battle  array,  and  sur- 
round the  vessel,  but  at  a  respectful  distance; 
they  utter  a  hideous  howl,  somewhat  resem- 
bling the  roar  of  a  lion,  but  dying  away  in  a 
dissatisfied  and  subdued  growl ;  when  excited, 
they  bristle  up  the  long  hair  on  their  necks, 
which  assumes  the  form  of  a  lion's  mane. 
They  are,  however,  usually  inoffensive  to  men, 
and  seem  desirous  of  leading  a  peaceable  life, 
excepting  when  attacked,  when  the  female  re- 
treats, but  the  male  offers  resistance.  The 
flippers  of  the  specimen  brought  home  by  Cap- 
tain Gallilee  are  each  armed  with  three  claws, 
and  webbed,  the  web  being  a  foot  and  a  half 
in  length,  and  the  total  expansion  about  a 
yard.  Their  speed  in  the  water  far  surpasses 
that  of  a  steamer.  The  full-grown  lion  has 
four  tusks  and  a  good  mouthful  of  teeth.  This 
lion  was  found  with  the  lioness  and  a  whelp 
lying  asleep  on  the  beach  ;  the  sire  and  son 
were  secured,  and  the  dam  only  made  her 
escape  after  receiving  a  heavy  pick-axe  wound 
in  her  head  ;  the  lion  might  also  have  escaped 
had  he  not  shown  fight ;  he  was  killed  by  the 
crew  with  pick-axes,  and  his  carcase  sold  to 
the  seal  fishers.  The  whelp  is  four  feet  in 
length.  Captain  Gallilee  has  also  brought  a 
guanocoe,  a  land  animal  from  the  same  coun- 
try, being  a  species  of  wild  deer;  also  pen- 
guins and  shags,  from  which  the  guano  is 
produced;  and  a  nutra,  an  amphibious  animal 
of  the  otter  species,  from  the  river  Platte ;  a 
splendid  collection  of  insects,  and  a  great  num- 
ber of  curiosities  in  the  shell  line.  He  also 
sent  home  in  the  Britannia,  to  a  friend  in  Lin- 
colnshire, a  specimen  of  the  chicha,  or  "  flying 
child,"  a  feathered  bird  of  very  extraordinary 
appearance,  the  spread  of  its  wings  from  tip  to 
tip  is  six  feet,  and  each  wing  has  two  spurs 
attached  to  the  joints  ;  they  are  very  sharp, 
about  three  inches  long  and  are  used  by  the 
creature  with  amazing  dexterity  in  attacking 
and  tearing  to  pieces  its  prey,  and  also  in 
self-defence.  It  has  something  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  wild  turkey.  The  turkey  buz- 
zard is  also  an  inhabitant  of  these  parts  ;  seve- 
ral were  seen  by  Captain  Gallilee,  who  made 
attempts  to  shoot  them  but  without  success. 
He  has  brought  home  some  of  the  feathers  of 
one  of  them,  which,  when  living,  stood  four 
feet  high,  and  the  spread  of  whose  wings  was 
eight  ieet.  The  gray  ostrich  is  also  seen  in 
flocks  ;  Captain  Gallilee  encountered  one  day  a 
group  of  about  fifty ;  the  whole  host  took  to  their 
legs  excepting  one,  a  male,  who  covered  their 
escape;  turning  his  back  upon  them,  when  at 
a  distance  of  about  one  hundred  yards  from 
Captain  Gallilee  and  his  companions,  he  ap- 
proached with  the  speed  of  a  race-horse  to 
within  about  twenty  yards,  and  stood  in  a 
threatening  and  defensive  attitude.  An  attempt 
was  made  to  bring  him  down,  but  without 
effect,  as  he  flew  like  the  wind  after  his  com- 
panions.— Hull  Advertiser. 
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FRIENDS'  BOARDING-SCHOOLS. 

We  are  informed  that  West-town  school  has 
opened  the  present  session  under  favourable 
prospects,  the  number  of  pupils  being  about 
two  hundred.  At  a  late  First-day  meeting  one 
hundred  and  ninety-nine  scholars  attended,  be- 
ing all  then  at  the  institution,  and  two  or  three 
more  were  expected  shortly. 

About  sixty  scholars  we  lately  understood 
had  entered  the  Nine  Partners  school,  one-third 
of  whom  are  members. 

The  North  Carolina  institution  has  not  been 
fully  supported  the  past  year,  the  average  num- 
ber being  but  about  thirty-three. 

Ohio  Boarding-school  at  Mount  Pleasant  is 
represented  as  commencing  this  fall  with  dou- 
ble the  number  of  pupils  that  were  in  the  estab- 
lishment last  winter. 

It  is  always  pleasant  to  hear  that  our  insti- 
tutions are  cherished  by  the  members,  as  it 
manifests  they  feel  an  interest  in  their  own 
Society,  and  the  spread  of  its  principles  and 
testimonies.  No  subject  within  our  control  is 
of  deeper  interest  to  succeeding  generations, 
than  the  education  of  the  young  people;  and 
besides  the  love  and  mercy  of  our  Heavenly 
Father,  directly  extended  to  them,  there  is  no- 
thing we  apprehend  of  greater  importance  in 
conferring  a  right  education,  than  sound  prin- 
ciples, and  a  consistent  religious  life  in  their 
parents  and  elder  Friends.  Example  teaches, 
and  enforces  what  it  does  teach.  How  need- 
ful that  those,  to  whom  the  rising  youth  are 
looking  for  guidance  and  instruction,  should  be 
themselves  walking  in  the  paths  of  righteous- 
ness; and  the  practice  of  the  daily  cross  and 
self-denial  is  essential  to  preserve  in  these 
paths. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  YEARLY  MEETING. 

We  have  been  furnished  with  the  following 
account  of  North  Carolina  Yearly  Meeting  : — 

It  convened  on  Second-day,  the  2nd  of 
Eleventh  month  ;  the  meeting  of  ministers  and 
elders  having  met  on  the  Seventh-day,  and  the 
Meeting  for  Sufferings  on  the  Sixth-day  pre- 
vious. 

Epistles  were  received  from  all  the  Yearly 
Meetings  except  Ohio. 

During  the  several  sittings,  the  meeting  was 
enabled  to  transact  its  business  in  great  harmo- 
ny, love  and  condescension.  Salutary  counsel 
and  advice  were  handed  forth,  both  to  the  young 
and  the  old.  The  consistency  of  Friends  vot- 
ing for  slaveholders,  was  brought  before  the 
meeting  by  one  of  its  quarters ;  after  weightily 
considering  it,  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
have  it  under  consideration  until  next  year. 

The  report  of  the  trustees  of  the  boarding- 
school  was  read,  and  showed  the  school  to  be 
in  a  more  encouraging  condition.  The  aver- 
age number  of  pupils  the  past  year  has  been 
about  thirty-three.  The  school  in  itself  has 
not  been  sustained,  but  with  the  profits  of  the 
library  and  farm,  and  interest  of  the  common 
fund,  it  has  a  little  more  than  paid  expenses. 


It  is  evident  that  there  is  an  increased  interest 
taken  in  this  institution,  especially  by  the  ris- 
ing generation.  The  advantages  arising  from 
it  are  becoming  apparent,  and  a  large  number 
of  the  students  have  been  engaged  in  teaching, 
after  leaving  school. 

On  Fifth-day,  under  very  solemn  feelings, 
the  meeting  concluded. 

The  following,  addressed  to  the  editor,  we 
doubt  not  will  be  acceptable  to  not  a  few  of  our 

readers : 

Dear  Friend,— I  avail  myself  of  the  present 
opportunity  of  expressing  the  satisfaction  that 
I  have  derived  from  the  editorial  remarks  in 
the  6th  number,  respecting  some  proposed  al- 
teration of  Barclay's  Apology,  which  appeared 
in  the  London  Friend,  fully  concurring  in  the 
opinion,  that  it  is  a  startling  indication  that  the 
spirit  of  the  world  is  infused  within  the  borders 
of  our  beloved  Society,  that  it  is  at  enmity  with 
those  plain  and  unbending  Christian  truths 
which  that  excellent  work  embraces,  and  that 
hence  arises  those  efforts  to  alter  and  adapt  it 
to  our  present  relaxed  and  morbid  condition. 

I  greatly  desire  however,  that  this  eminent 
work  may  be  preserved  from  the  slightest  mu- 
tilation or  diminution ;  and  that  its  plain,  un- 
compromising, and  dignified  truths,  may  pass 
to  future  generations  with  the  same  benign 
effects,  that  have  so  conspicuously  attended 
them  heretofore  in  the  Christian  world. 

Perhaps  there  never  was  an  era  since  the 
rise  of  our  Society,  when  it  seemed  more  im- 
peratively needful  for  Friends  to  stand  in  the 
Divine  counsel  and  fear,  so  that  an  availing 
testimony  may  go  forth  against  that  spirit 
which  appears  to  be  covertly  and  gradually  at 
work,  endeavouring  to  sap  the  foundation  of 
our  holy  profession. 

Thy  sincere  friend, 

%  %  %  # 

State  of  New  York,  Eleventh  mo.  14th,  1846. 

On  page  45  of  this  volume,  we  published  a 
notice  of  the  arrest  and  discharge  in  Newi 
York,  in  the  Tenth  month,  of  a  coloured  lad, 
claimed  as  a  slave.  It  was  then  suggested, 
that  he  would  probably  be  again  arrested  under 
some  pretence.  This  took  place.  In  our  paper 
of  to-day  will  be  found  an  interesting  decision 
of  Judge  Edmonds  on  the  case. 


WEST-TOWN  SCHOOL. 

The  Committee  to  Superintend  the  Board 
ing-school  at  West-town,  will  meet  in  Philadel 
phia,  on  Sixth-day,  the  11th  of  next  month,  al 
3  o'clock,  p.  m. 

The  Committee  on  Instruction  meet  on  the 
same  day  at  10  o'clock,  a.  m.  And  the  Visit, 
ing  Committee  attend  at  the  school  on  Seventh 
day,  the  5th  of  the  month. 

Thomas  Kimber,  Clerk. 
Philad.,  Eleventh  mo.  28th,  1846. 


A  TEACHER  WANTED. 
A  Friend  residing  near  this  city,  wishes  I 
engage  a  female  teacher  in  his  family  ;  for  fur 
ther  particulars,  inquire  at  No.  156  S.  Fourtl 
street. 
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For  "  The  Friend." 

Graliame's  Colonial  History. 

(Continued  from  page  82.) 
THE  CONFESSIONS. 

Let  us  deal  honestly  with  Grahame.  He 
does  not  deny  that  there  was  delusion  in  this 
affair  of  the  witches, — that  there  was  (in  the 
sequel,  at  least,)  a  degree  of  craft  and  wicked- 
ness operating  upon  superstition ;  but  he  con- 
tends that  in  the  outset,  there  was  warrant  for 
the  delusion  in  that  inexplicable  epilepsy  which 
broke  out  in  New  England,  and  also,  as  he 
intimates,  in  a  gentle  undertone,  in  some  actu- 
al manifestation  of  that  diabolic  agency,  spoken 
of  in  the  Scriptures,  and  "  of  which,"  he  re- 
minds us,  "  no  equal  authority  has  ever  pro- 
claimed the  extinction."  And,  having  perused 
the  frightful  tale  of  blood  and  terror,  he  arrives 
at  the  notable  conclusion,  that  the  accused  suf- 
fered sometimes,  "  perhaps  frequently,  under 
an  erroneous  name." 

Although,  in  the  course  of  his  narrative,  he 
could  not  avoid,  as  he  regarded  his  reputation 
for  common  sense,  an  occasional  expression  of 
condemnation,  he  did  notwithstanding,  as  a  skil- 
ful advocate  not  lost  to  self-respect,  what  in 
him  lay,  to  defend  his  client  before  the  tribunal 
of  public  opinion,  and  to  place  those  actions, 
which  could  not  be  justified,  in  a  favourable 
light. 

This  remark  applies  to  his  account, — or 
rather  notice, — of  the  termination  of  this  delu- 
sion, with  as  much  truth  as  to  the  opening  of 
the  tale.  "  Lady  Phips,  the  Governor's  wife, 
and  certain  of  the  nearest  relatives  of  Dr.  In- 
crease Mather,"  being  accused  of  witchcraft, 
they  and  their  confederates  "  felt  that  they  had 
dealt  with  others  in  a  manner  very  different 
from  that  in  which  they  were  now  reduced  to 
desire  that  others  should  deal  with  them.  A 
kindred  sentiment  beginning  also  to  prevail  in 
the  public  mind  encouraged  the  resolute  exer- 
tion by  which  a  citizen  of  Boston  succeeded  in 
stemming  the  fury  of  these  terrible  proscrip- 
tions. Having  been  charged  with  witchcraft 
by  some  persons  at  Andover,  he  anticipated  an 
arrest,  by  promptly  arresting  his  accusers  for 


defamation,  and  preferring  on  oath  a  claim 
against  them  of  damages  to  the  amount  of  a 
thousand  pounds.  The  effect  of  this  vigorous 
conduct  surpassed  his  most  sanguine  expecta- 
tions. It  seemed  as  ll  a  spell  dint  had  been 
cast  over  the  people  of  Andover  was  dissolved 
by  one  bold  touch ;  the  frenzy  subsided  in  a 
moment,  and  witchcraft  was  heard  of  in  that 
town  no  more.  The  impression  was  quickly 
diffused  throughout  the  province  ;  and  the  influ- 
ence of  it  appeared  at  the  very  next  assize  that 
was  held  for  the  trial  of  witchcraft,  when,  of 
fifty  prisoners  who  were  tried  on  such  evidence 
as  was  formerly  deemed  sufficient,  the  accusers 
could  obtain  the  conviction  of  no  more  than 
three,  who  were  instantly  reprieved  by  the 
Governor." 

Graliame's  arithmetic  stumbled  on  this  occa- 
sion as  heretofore.  Did  the  witches  obstruct 
his  enumerating  powers?  Fifty-six  persons 
were  brought  before  that  tribunal  under  charge 
of  witchcraft.  Grahame,  however,  weighed 
his  words.  We  cannot  accuse  him  of  altering 
the  record.  He  tells  the  truth,  but  not  all  of  it. 
Fifty  only — or  fifty-one — went  through  the 
entire  ordeal  at  that  assize.  Five  cases  were 
postponed  to  the  next  assize,  and  were  then 
tried.  Grahame  speaks  orthe  assize  at  which 
his  fifty  were  tried  as  though  it  were  the  last 
of  the  witch  courts.  He  follows  his  notice  of 
it  with  this  expression  : — "  The  dark  cloud  that 
had  overcast  the  peace  and  happiness  of  the 
colony  vanished  entirely  away, — and  universal 
shame  and  remorse  succeeded  to  the  frenzy 
that  had  previously  prevailed."  Glad  to  get 
rid  of  the  subject,  he  makes  mention  of  no 
more  trials  of  witches.  But  besides  the  five  de- 
ferred cases,  there  was  the  like  number  tried 
at  Charlestown,  after  the  assize  of  the  fifty, 
including  the  case  of  poor  old  Sarah  Dastin,  a 
woman  in  her  80th  year,  and  who,  though 
acquitted,  was  detained  in  jail,  till  she  died  ; 
and  still  later,  viz. — "  On  the  25lh  of  April, 
the  Superior  Court  sat  in  Suffolk,"  upon  the 
case  of  Captain  John  Alden,  who  was  dis- 
charged. This  court  appears  to  have  occupied, 
as  it  were,  the  dividing  ridge  between  the  dark 
torrent  whose  course  has  been  partially  traced, 
and  the  gentler  and  purer  streams  which  de- 
scended to  a  later  ajra  :  but  even  these  were 
not  quite  free  from  taint  in  their  origin.  This 
court  had  before  it  two  contrary  cases,  grow- 
ing out  of  the  witchcraft  delusion  : — that  of 
Captain  Alden,  who  was  accused  of  bewitching 
the  notorious  Abigail  Williams,  and  that  of 
Mary  Watkins,  a  slave,  who  was  accused  of 
accusing  her  mistress  with  being  a  witch.  Ac- 
cused and  accuser  fared  alike,  in  escaping  con- 
viction. "  But  the  poor  slave,"  says  Gushing, 
"could  not  find  the  required  sureties,  and  was 
thereupon  kept  in  close  prison.  In  despair, 
and  to  end  her  miseries,  she  attempted  suicide, 


but  without  success.  She  then  accused  her- 
self of  witchcraft,  hoping  they  would  hang  her  ; 
but  at  the  court  the  grand  jury  would  not  in- 
dict her  upon  her  own  confession  ;  and  she  was 
sold  at.  last  to  Virginia  to  pay  her  prison  f.-es." 

The  termination  of  the  tragedy  was  some- 
thing better  than  the  beginning.  They  did  not 
hang  Mary  Watkins ;  they  only  sold  her  into 
perpetual  bondage. 

Perhaps  the  reader,  before  closing  this  sub- 
ject, would  like  to  have  a  specimen  of  a  witch 
indictment.  Let  us  take  one  of  the  latest ; — 
it  runs  thus: — "For  that  Hannah  Tyler  of 
Andover,  in  the  county  of  Essex,  single  wo- 
man, sometime  in  the  month  of  April,  1692, 
and  in  the  town  of  Andover  aforesaid,  wicked- 
ly, maliciously,  and  feloniously,  a  covenant 
with  the  Devil  did  make,  whereby  she  gave  both 
her  soul  and  body  to  the  Devil,  and  signed  his 
book,  and  by  him  was  baptized,  and  owned  the 
Devil  to  be  her  God,  and  promised  to  honour 
and  serve  him  forever:  and  unto  the  Devil  did 
renounce  her  Christian  baptism,  and  God,  and 
Christ ;  by  which  diabolical  and  wicked  cove- 
nanting with  the  Devil  aforesaid,  the  said  Han- 
nah Tyler  is  become  a  detestable  witch,  contra- 
ry to  the  peace  of  our  sovereign  lord  and  lady 
the  king  and  queen,  their  crown  and  dignity, 
and  the  law  in  tha^  case  made  and  provided." 

To  suppress  any  doubt  that  might  incline  to 
arise,  as  to  whether  these  wicked  witches  did 
really  bind  themselves  under  their  own  sign 
manual  in  manner  and  form  aforesaid,  Cotton 
Mather  describes  the  very  book  in  which  their 
signatures  were  indubitably  written,  or, — when 
they  were  deficient  in  penmanship,  their 
marks  were  plainly  made ;  sometimes  with 
blood.  He  affirms  the  book  to  have  been 
about  a  cubit  in  length,  red  and  thick,  but  not 
very  broad  ;  and  that  the  wiley  owner  of  it 
carried  an  inkhorn  with  him,  filled  with  a  fluid 
that  resembled  blood. 

"Many  of  the  confessors,"  says  Cotton, 
"  confirmed  the  confessions  with  very  strong 
circumstances  ;  as  their  exact  agreement  with 
the  accusation  of  the  afflicted,  their  punctual 
agreement  with  their  fellow-confessors,  their 
relating  the  times  when  they  covenanted  with 
Satan,  and  the  reason  that  moved  them  there- 
unto, their  witch'  meetings,  and  that  they  had 
their  mock  sacrament  of  baptism  and  the  sup- 
per, in  some  of  them  ;  their  signing  the  Devil's 
book;  and  some  showed  the  scars  of  wounds, 
which  they  said  were  made  to  fetch  blood  with, 
to  sign  the  Devil's  book  ;  and  some  said  they 
had  imps  to  suck  them,  and  showed  sores  raw, 
where  they  were  sucked  by  them." 

Many  more  curious  particulars  were  related 
in  print  and  writing  by  the  Mathers  and  others 
touching  this  abstruse  subject  and  several  kin- 
dred topics.  "  From  manuscripts  and  printed 
accounts,"  says  Governor  Hutchinson,  "  1  could 
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collect  as  many  prodigies,  in  one  part  of  the 
country  and  another,  at  different  times,  as 
would  fill  a  small  volume." 

Cotton  Mather  tells  us  of  the  corroborating 
confessions.  That  of  Ann  Foster  was  one  of 
them.  The  reader  may  judge  for  himself  to 
how  much  credit  it  was  entitled.  Let  him  bear 
in  mind,  that  confession  was  life — denial,  death. 
"  She  had  been  brought  to  acknowledge,  in 
Salem  prison,  that  she  was  a  witch,  and  had 
attended  a  great  witch  sacrament  at  Salem  vil- 
lage ;  that  she  rode  thither  on  a  pole,  behind 
Martha  Carrier,  high  through  the  air ;  that  on 
their  way  the  pole  broke,  and  that  she,  holding 
fast  by  Martha,  came  to  the  ground  and  was 
sorely  bruised  by  the  fall,  but  they  mounted 
again  and  went  on." 

These  confessions,  while  they  saved  one  life, 
generally  involved  the  sacrifice  of  another. 
Ann  Foster,  having  the  terror  of  death  before 
her,  had  selected  a  victim  to  appease  the  thirst 
of  those  who  were  demanding  blood.  But  the 
savage  tribunal  was  not  content  with  one ; — a 
more  costly  offering  was  required  for  the  rich 
boon  of  life.  But  strong  as  the  love  of  life  had 
proved  itself  in  the  heart  of  Ann  Foster,  it  was 
not  so  strong  as  a  mother's  love.  Much  as 
she  feared  to  die,  she  would  not  purchase  a 
miserable  existence  at  the  price  of  a  daughter's 
blood. 

"  On  the  2 1st  of  July,"  dishing  proceeds, 
"  Hathorn,  Curwin,  Gidney,  and  Higginson, 
Assistants,  sat  upon  her  confession  in  public ; 
and  they  began  thus.  '  Goody  Foster,  you 
know  we  have  spoken  with  you  before  ; — you 
have  committed  great  wickedness  ;  but  it  seems 
God  will  give  you  more  favour  than  others, 
since  you  relent;  but  you  did  not  tell  us  all ; 
your  daughter  has  confessed  that  she  sat  with 
you  and  Goody  Carrier,  when  you  did  ride 
upon  the  pole. 

"  '  F.— I  did  not  know  it. 

" '  How  long  has  your  daughter  been  a 
witch  ? 

"  '  F. — I  have  no  knowledge  of  it, — I  cannot 
tell. 

"  '  Did  you  not  see  her  at  the  witch  meeting  ? 
"  '  F. — No. 

"  '  But  your  daughter  said  she  was  there, 
and  that  you  stood  off  and  did  not  partake  : — 
give  us  a  full  account. 

"  '  F. — I  know  none  who  were  there  but 
Goody  Carrier. 

"  '  Here  Mary  Warren  interposed  and  said, 
that  Carrier's  spectre  told  her,  that  Foster  had 
made  her  daughter  a  witch. 

"  '  The  court  then  said, — Will  you  now  con- 
fess you  did  so,  about  three  years  ago.  ? 

"  '  F. — 1  know  no  more  about  my  daughter 
being  a  witch,  than  upon  what  day  I  shall  die. 

"  '  Are  you  willing  she  should  make  a  free 
confession  ? 

«  '  F.— Yes. 

"  '  Will  you  confess? 

"  '  F. — Yes  ;  if  I  knew  any  thing  more  I 
would  speak.' 

"  The  magistrates  now  directed  to  have 
Goody  Lacy — the  daughter — called  in." 

She  displayed  even  less  virtue  than  her  mis- 
erable mother.  The  mother  would  have  ven- 
tured her  life  to  shield  her  child;  but  the 
daughter  would  live,  though,  to  do  so,  she  must 
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consign  her  own  mother  to  an  awful  death. 
What  terrible  scenes  are  these !  Is  it  credible, 
that,  not  even  yet,  was  so  much  as  a  strong 
suspicion  of  wrong,  engendered  in  the  bosom 
of  the  most  pious  and  influential  minister  in 
Massachusetts?  •'- 

As  the  daughter  "entered,  she  began  : — '  O 
mother,  how  do  you  do  ?  O  mother,  we  have 
left  Christ,  and  the  devil  hath  got  hold  of  us  : — 
O  how  shall  I  get  rid  of  this  evil  one?  I  pray 
God  to  break  my  rocky  heart,  that  I  may  get 
the  victory  this  time.' 

"  This  witchcraft  of  the  daughter  was  a 
surprise  upon  Goody  Foster : — the  danger  of 
her  child  distressed  and  confounded  her,  and 
when  urged  to  speak,  she  answered  incohe- 
rently : — '  I  did  not  see  the  devil,  I  was  pray- 
ing to  the  Lord.' 

"  To  what  Lord,  said  the  court. 

"  F.— To  God. 

"  To  what  God  do  witches  pray  ? 

"  F. — I  cannot  tell. — The  Lord  help  me  ! — 
and  she  sat  down,  over-powered, — as  the  jus- 
tices concluded, — with  the  guilt  of  witchcraft, 
but  in  truth  with  her  own  fictions. 

"  The  court  then  questioned  Goody  Lacy, 
as  to  who  rode  foremost  on  the  pole  to  Salem 
village  witch  sacrament.  She  supposed  it  was 
her  mother  :  But  her  mother  insisted  it  was 
Carrier. 

"  How  long  since  you  were  baptized  ? 

"  Lacy. — About  four  years  I  suppose. 

"Who  did  it? 

"  L. — The  old  serpent. 

"  How  did  he  do  it  ? 

"  L. — He  dipped  our  heads  into  the  Falls 
river,  and  said  we  were  his  power ;  amen  !  and 
that  he  had  power  over  us. 

"  How  many  were  baptized  that  day  ? 

"  L. — Six ;  and  they  were  some  of  the 
chief — 

"  Name  them  said  the  court  resolutely,  and 
yet  afraid. 

"  L. — They  were  some  of  the  higher  pow- 
ers ;  they  were — " 

The  testimony  was  evidently  taking  an  in- 
convenient direction.  "  Goody  Lacy,"  inter- 
rupted the  court,  "  let  your  daughter  come  in  ; 
we  will  examine  her  a  little." 

The  wretched  daughter  of  Ann  Foster  had 
gained  nothing  by  her  defect  of  filial  affection. 
The  retributive  hand  was  quickly  upon  her. 
She  who  had  betrayed  a  mother  in  her  extre- 
mity, had,  in  the  same  day,  to  drink  of  the 
same  bitter  cup. 

"  When  Mary  Lacy,  the  younger, — grand- 
daughter of  Foster, — entered,  she  stood  before 
the  magistrates  with  downcast  looks,  an  inter- 
esting girl  of  seventeen  ;  yet  at  the  sight  of  her 
Mary  Warren  fell  down  in  a  violent  fit.  Where- 
upon Hathorn  said  to  Mary  sternly,  How  dare 
you  come  here,  and  bring  in  the  devil  with 
you,  to  afflict  these  poor  creatures  ;  now  look 
upon  these  maids  in  a  mild  and  friendly  way, 
and  then  she  turned  upon  the  afflicted  a  look 
so  kind  and  gentle,  that  the  by-standers 
smiled  in  sympathy  ;  and  yet  the  bewitched 
band  were  struck  down.  And  now  said  Ha- 
thorn, do  you  confess  yourself  a  witch?  She 
hung  her  head,  tears  flowed  down,  and  she 
sobbed  out, — Ye-s,  sir. 

"  Well  maiden,  said  the  justice,  you  are 


accused  of  tormenting  Goody  Ballard  ;  how  do 
you  do  it  ?  I  dont  know.  How  long  have 
you  been  a  witch  ?  Not  above  a  week.  Have 
you  ever  seen  the  Devil?    Yes  sir. 

"  I  see,  said  Major  Gidney,  one  of  the  ma- 
gistrates, that  you  are  in  a  fair  way  to  obtain 
mercy.  You  may  go  on."  "  He  bade  me, 
said  Mary,  obey  him  and  that  I  should  want 
for  nothing."  "  How  long  ago  was  this,  said 
Hathorn.  About  a  year,  Richard  Carrier  now 
comes  often,  and  has  me  to  afflict  people. 
He's  a  rogue,  cried  the  Major,  and  is  making 
a  very  bad  use  of  you.  But  where  do  you  go  ? 
To  Goody  Ballard's  sometimes ;  and  my  mo- 
ther and  grandmother  and  Richard  and  his 
mother  go  there  too." 

But  enough  of  these  confessions  !  "  In  the 
end,  they  procured  a  sentence  of  death  against 
Goody  Foster  and  the  elder  Mary  Lacy  ;  but 
they  were  reprieved  by  Sir  William  Phips,  and 
finally  pardoned." 


Errors — last  week. — 2d  column  25th  line,  for  in. 
vinsibles  read  invisibles.  3d  column  32d  line,  for  in- 
vinsible  read  invisible. 

(To  he  continued.) 


The  African  Slave  Trade. 

American  Vessels  engaged  in  the  Slave 
Trade. — Many  of  our  readers  will  probably 
recollect  that,  some  time  during  the  last  ses- 
sion of  Congress,  J.  Q.  Adams,  of  Massachu- 
setts, made  a  motion  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives for  a  call  on  the  State  Department 
for  a  copy  of  the  correspondence  of  Mr.  Gor- 
don, our  late  Consul  at  Rio  Janeiro,  concern- 
ing the  Slave  Trade,  as  conducted  between 
that  port  and  the  coast  of  Africa,  in  connexion 
with  American  vessels.  The  correspondence 
was  subsequently  transmitted  to  the  House, 
and  a  motion  to  print  it  (made  also,  we  believe 
by  J.  Q.  Adams)  was  laid  on  the  table,  and  there 
it  lay  to  the  end  of  the  session. 

We  have  recently  seen  an  abstract  of  this 
correspondence,  which  develops  some  facts  that 
ought,  to  be  in  possession  of  the  people. 
Should  the  letters  of  Mr.  Gordon  be  ever  per- 
mitted to  see  the  light,  we  presume  they  will 
disclose  the  fact  that,  since  the  beginning  of 
the  year  1840,  and  previous  to  the  recall  of 
Mr.  Gordon,  sixty-four  American  vessels  had 
been  sold  at  Rio  Janeiro,  amounting  in  the  ag- 
gregate to  10,418  tons;  of  which  thirty-fovr 
vessels,  amounting  to  6,206  tons,  are  reported 
to  have  been  subsequently  employed  in  the 
slave  trade  ;  and  that,  during  the  same  period, 
there  had  departed  from  Rio  Janeiro  for  the 
coast  of  Africa  ffty~six  American  vessels,  and 
that  forty  American  vessels,  had  arrived  at 
that  port  from  the  coast — in  all  ninety-six 
American  vessels,  amounting  in  the  aggregate 
to  20,295  tons  employed  between  Rio  Janeiro 
and  the  African  continent.  Had  Mr.  Gordon 
been  continued  in  his  office  a  few  months  long- 
er we  have  reason  to  believe  that  other  and 
further  investigations,  calculated  to  exhibit  a 
view  of  the  whole  trade,  as  conducted  in  ves- 
sels of  different  nations,  and  the  proportionate 
participation  of  American  citizens,  vessels, 
and  capital,  would  have  heen  furnished  to  the 
Department  of  State. 

Mr.  Gordon's  correspondence  during  the  pe- 
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riod  of  his  Consulship  is  comprised  in  sixty-two 
despatches  to  the  Department  of  Slate  of  which 
thirty-three  are  in  relation  to  the  Slave  Trade 
and  vessels  trading  upon  the  coast  of  Africa. 
During  the  same  period  he  had  the  honour  to 
receive  four  communications  from  the  depart- 
ment— the  last  of  which  introduced  to  him  his 
successor  in  office. 

The  profits  derived  from  this  trade,  have 
been  variously  estimated  by  those  who  have 
written  upon  the  subject,  varying  from  fifty  to 
several  hundred  per  cent. 

"  From  the  best  information  I  have  been  en- 
abled to  obtain,  (says  Mr.  Gordon,)  I  am  in- 
clined to  estimate  the  return  from  successful 
enterprises  to  average  from  seventy  to  one 
hundred  per  cent,  on  the  amount  of  capital 
employed.  On  the  2d  day  of  March  last,  a 
large  sale  of  negroes,  by  auction,  took  place  at 
Ponta  de  Caju,  near  this  city.  The  slaves 
sold  on  this  occasion  were  imported,  and  the 
sale  managed,  by  Senhor  Manuel  Pinto  de 
Fonseca,  an  extensive  and  most  successful 
slave  dealer,  and  a  merchant  conducting  a  large 
and  general  commercial  business  ill  this  city. 
The  number  sold  was  five  hundred  and  two — 
being  divided  into  lots.  They  brought,  on  an 
average,  512  mil  reis  each  negro;  and  I  am 
credibly  informed  that  the  profits  on  the  sale 
amounted  to  one  hundred  one  centos  of  reis. 
The  sales  of  502  blacks  at  512  mil  reis  each, 
amounted  to  257,024  mil  reis,  deduct  amount 
of  profits  as  above  101,100  mil  reis,  and  there 
remain  for  the  cost  of  the  slaves,  156,024 
mil  reis :  showing  the  cost  of  each  slave 
including  purchase  money  in  Africa,  ex- 
pense of  importation  and  keeping  to  time  of 
sale,  remuneration  to  agents  and  others,  to  be 
within  a  fraction,  300  mil  reis  each.  The 
profits  on  this  sale,  therefore,  did  not  exceed 
seventy  per  cent.  Doubtless,  however,  there 
is  in  addition  a  large  advance  realised  on  the 
goods  given  to  the  negro  catchers  in  Africa  in 
exchange  for  the  slaves.  Mil  reis  are  worth 
at  present  about  fifty  cents.  The  terms  of  this 
sale  were  two-thirds  cash,  and  one-third  bills 
on  time. 

"  It  is  not  known  by  what  vessel  these  slaves 
were  imported  ;  but  the  brig  '  Kentucky,'  for- 
merly belonging  to  New  York,  sold  and  deliver- 
ed on  the  east  coast  of  Africa  in  September. 
1844,  landed  her  second  cargo  of  slaves  near 
this  port  a  few  days  previously  to  this  public 
sale.  It  is  reported  that  several  cargoes  of 
slaves,  recently  imported,  have  been  sold  on 
arrival  at  500  mil  reis  each.  This  may  be 
considered  the  average  value  of  newly  imported 
slaves  by  the  cargo.  They  are  doubtless  re- 
sold in  small  numbers  at  an  advance. 

"  The  number  of  slaves  annually  imported 
into  Brazil  has  also  been  variously  estimated. 
The  trade  being  illicit,  it  is  impossible  to  arrive 
at  its  extent  with  any  degree  of  exactness. 
Judging  from  the  statements  of  those  apparent- 
ly best  informed  on  the  subject  and  most  likely 
to  express  unbiased  opinions,  and  from  memo- 
randums of  the  number  reported  to  have  been 
landed  from  time  to  time,  the  whole  number 
imported  during  the  last  two  years  may  be 
estimated  at  about  30,000  per  annum,  which 
is  an  increase  upon  the  years  immediately  pre- 
ceding. 


"  The  trade  is  managed  mostly  by  indivi- 
duals resident  in  this  city  and  Bahia,  though 
agents  are  located  on  the  west  and  east  coast 
of  Africa,  and  along  the  coast  of  Brazil  between 
Santos  and  Cape  St.  Roque.  The  majority  of 
slaves  are  landed  within  a  few  degrees  of  Cape 
Frio,  and  along  the  coast  thence  to  Bahia.  The 
ports  of  Santos,  Campos,  Panaragua,  Cape 
Frio,  Victoria,  and  the  inlets  about  Macahe  are 
selected  for  fitting  out  slave  vessels  and  for  dis- 
embarking the  slaves,  and  it  is  said  that  the 
public  authorities  at  these  places  readily  give 
their  assistance  to  the  traffic,  and  receive  a 
customary  bribe. 

"  Slaving  enterprises  are  projected  and  com- 
panies formed  by  individuals  generally  residing 
in  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Bahia,  and  who  are,  for 
the  most  part,  Portuguese,  many  of  the  better 
informed  Brazilians  being  in  fact  opposed  to 
the  trade.  In  a  few  of  these  companies  poli- 
cies are  openly  sold  in  those  cities  and  various 
other  places,  thus  enlisting  individuals  of  all 
classes,  even  those  of  scanty  means,  in  this 
inhuman  traffic.  The  Government  of  Brazil 
has  declared  the  slave  trade  to  be  piracy,  but 
it  is  doubtful  if  it  possesses  the  power,  if,  in- 
deed, it  does  the  inclination,  to  enforce  its 
enactments,  and  effectually  suppress  the  traffic. 
It  is  doubtless  true  that  if  the  officers  of  the 
Brazilian  Government,  located  along  the  coast, 
were  to  interfere  to  prevent  the  landing  of  slaves 
within  their  districts,  they  would  be  resisted 
and  shot  down  by  the  Portuguese  slave-traders. 
They  therefore  prefer  to  receive  a  stipulated 
number  from  each  cargo  landed,  and  the  others 
are  permitted  to  pass  unmolested  into  the  interior. 

"  Much  might  be  said  in  regard  to  the  mode 
and  manner  that  the  slave  trade  is  conducted, 
the  brutality  and  depravity  of  character  mani- 
fested by  those  who  are  engaged  in  it,  and  the 
sufferings  experienced  by  the  helpless  victims 
of  their  cupidity,  torn  from  their  kindred  and 
homes,  dragged  through  the  horrors  of  the 
middle-passage,  and  subjected  to  a  life  of  hope- 
less toil  and  degradation  ;  but  these  subjects 
have  been  exhausted  by  others.  My  object 
has  been  to  expose  and  represent  the  connex- 
ion that  certain  American  citizens  may  have 
had  with  this  trade  between  this  empire  and 
Africa,  and  the  prostitution  of  the  flag  of  the 
United  States  to  this  disgraceful  commerce. 

"  During  the  years  1842  and  1843  the  num- 
ber of  American  vessels  sold  into  this  trade 
greatly  increased;  in  1844  and  the  present 
year  they  have  diminished,  in  consequence, 
perhaps,  of  the  examples  that  have  been  made 
of  some  of  them.  Since  the  expiration  of  the 
treaty  on  the  right  of  search  between  Brazil 
and  Great  Britain  in  March  last,  the  number 
of  Brazilian  vessels  employed  in  transporting 
to  the  coast  of  Africa  the  merchandise,  equip- 
ments, and  other  necessary  articles  for  the 
trade,  have  increased  ;  Brazilian  vessels  since 
that  period  not  being  subject  to  search,  or  if 
searched  are  not  molested  by  the  British  crui- 
sers, unless  slaves,  or  fixtures  for  their  recep- 
tion, are  found  on  board. 

"The  slave-dealers,  in  their  agreements  for 
the  purchase  of  American  vessels,  attach  a  con- 
dition to  the  purchase-money,  covered  and 
secured  by  a  charter  party,  that  a  portion 
thereof  shall  remain  unpaid  till  the  vessel  shall 


have  made  one  or  more  trips  to  the  coast  of 
Africa  with  cargoes  of  merchandise  for  the 
purchaser,  under  her  ostensible  American  cha- 
racter ;  after  which  a  public  transfer  to  the 
foreign  owner  takes  place.  Under  this  ar- 
rangement the  means  for  purchasing  and  carry- 
ing away  the  negroes  are  securely  landed  at 
the  depots  on  the  coast ;  or  perhaps  retained  on 
board  the  vessel  under  protection  of  the  Ame- 
rican colours,  until  needed  for  immediate  ope- 
rations. The  slave  vessels  of  Brazil  proceed 
to  the  places  where  their  living  cargoes  are 
awaiting,  in  the  baracoons,  the  looked-for  arri- 
val, and  within  a  few  hours  they  are  loaded 
and  despatched  on  the  return  voyage ;  or  it 
may  be  that  the  vessel,  freighting  the  goods  as 
described,  and  until  this  time  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  American  ensign,  is  unladen  of  her 
merchandise,  there  delivered  to  her  real  own- 
ers, at  once  loaded  with  her  more  valuable 
cargo  of  enslaved  Africans,  and  despatched 
under  Portuguese  or  Brazilian  command  ;  while 
the  American  master,  officers,  and  crew  are 
transported,  according  to  previous  agreement, 
back  to  Brazil  in  another  vessel  ready  for  the 
purpose,  when  the  American  register  of  the 
vessel,  already  having  borne  across  the  ocean  a 
cargo  of  human-  beings,  is  delivered  to  the 
American  consul  and  cancelled. 

"The  additional  value  of  an  American  ves- 
sel, deliverable  upon  the  coast  of  Africa,  arises 
not  merely  from  the  circumstance  of  her  being 
delivered  there,  but  mainly  from  the  fact  of  her 
being  there  held,  in  conformity  with  the  condi- 
tions of  a  charter  parly,  under  the  protection 
of  the  United  States  colours  until  a  cargo  of 
slaves  are  ready  and  about  to  be  embarked  on 
board  of  her,  and  then  delivered.  An  Ameri- 
can register  is  only  valuable  in  this  trade  in 
navigating  the  vessel  to  the  station  or  depot  on 
the  African  coast,  and  protecting  the  merchan- 
dise she  may  bear,  until  required  for  the  imme- 
diate uses  of  the  traffic ;  or,  in  case  of  the  sale 
of  the  vessel,  for  protecting  her  until  the  mo- 
ment of  the  embarkation  of  the  slaves.  For 
these  purposes  American  registers  are  obtained, 
by  charter  in  the  one  case,  and  by  purchase  of 
vessels,  deliverable  on  ihe  coast,  in  the  other; 
and,  being  thus  secured,  they  are  used  in  this 
disgraceful  commerce  for  the  only  purposes 
for  which  they  are  available  to  slave-dealers. 
On  the  return  voyage  they  would  be  useless. 
Vessels  employed  merely  for  carrying  slaves 
frequently  proceed  without  any  national  papers 
whatever.  If  a  vessel,  unprovided  with  national 
papers,  and  laden  with  merchandise,  be  cap- 
tured, she  is  liable  to  be  condemned  as  a  pira- 
tical vessel,  and  the  crew  treated  accordingly  : 
if  laden  with  slaves  she  is  condemned  only  as 
a  slaver,  as  she  might  be  if  duly  provided  with 
national  papers',  and  her  ship's  company  set 
free.  Thus,  by  the  law  of  nations,  is  stealing 
men  and  converting  them  into  articles,  of  a  les- 
ser crime  than  robbing  them  of  their  property. 

"  Whatever  may  be  the  duration  of  the  slave 
trade  between  Africa  and  other  nations,  parti- 
cipation therein  by  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  prostitution  of  the  American  flag  to  its 
iniquitous  purposes,  it  is  to  be  hoped  may  be 
speedily  suppressed  and  extinguished.  To 
accomplish  this  end  additional  legislation  is 
undoubtedly  required." — Boston  Courier. 
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HAGAR  IN  THE  DESERT. 

Gen.  xxi.  15,  16,  17. 

[The  following  lines  are  by  an  operative  of  Nottingham, 
Eng.,  named  Thomas  Kagg,  who  lias  published  a  volume  of 
poeius.] 

"  Why  weepest  thou,  fond  mother  ? 

Thy  child  is  blest  of  heaven; 
Though  to  his  youngest  brother 

The  land  of  Canaan's  given. 
The  Lord  the  God  of  Abraham, 

Who  parcels  out  the  earth, 
Will  not  forget  thy  little  one, 

A  prince  of  noble  birth ; 
And  he  hath  promised  that  from  him 

Shall  rise  a  hardy  race, 
Unconquer'd  in  the  battle  field, 

Unrivalled  in  the  chase." 

"  Vain  dreams  of  greatness  !  mock  not  thus 

An  anxious  mother's  sorrow ; 
My  child,  the  darling  of  my  hopes, 

Will  be  a  corpse  to-morrow : 
The  once  great  son  of  Abraham 

Now  destitute  is  lying  ; 
Cold,  clammy  sweats  are  on  his  brow, 

My  Ishmael  is  dying. 
His  soul  hung  on  the  lips  that  press'd 

The  empty  pitcher's  brink, 
And  seemed  as  passing  with  the  words 

'  My  mother  !  give  me  drink.' 
In  vain  I  tore  myself  away 

To  shun  his  closing  eyes ; 
Too  well  I  know  the  imploring  look, 

That  fills  them  as  he  dies. 
Oh  !  might  my  tears  but  quench  his  thirst, 

Its  rage  should  not  last  long, 
For  I  would  weep  my  life  away 

Upon  his  parched  tongue." 

"  Why  weepest  thou,  fond  mother  ? 

Can  heaven  afford  no  aid  ? 
Thy  rising  anguish  smother, 

And  let  thy  griefs  be  stayed  : 
The  God  of  peace,  the  God  of  love, 

Thus  far  hath  led  thee  on, 
And  will  perform  the  promise,  made 

To  thine  and  Abraham's  son. 
Behold  a  well  of  water  nigh, 

(The  angel  stood  confessed,) 
Give  drink  unto  thy  little  one, 

And  calm  thy  troubled  breast." 

"  Oh  God  of  heaven  !  and  art  thou  still 

The  banished  Hagar's  friend  ? 
And  shall  her  tears  then  cease  to  flow, 

Her  sorrow  find  an  end  ? 
Blest  messenger  of  heavenly  love  ! 

How  much  I  owe  to  thee, 
Who  bringest  me  such  kindly  aid 

In  life's  extremity. 
Drink !  drink !  my  child !  he  lives !  he  lives ! 

My  Ishmael  lives  anew; 
The  brilliant  waters  are  returned 

To  that  dimmed  eye  of  blue. 
This  desert  now  shall  be  my  home, 

A  happy  home  for  me, 
Since  God  still  smiles,  and  I  am  blest, 

My  lovely  boy,  with  thee. 
Thy  heritage  the  wilderness, 

Thy  mother's  heart  thy  throne, 
Thy  kingdom  is  begun,  my  child, 

And  here  thou'rt  lord  alone." 

For  "  The  Friend." 

WORKS. 

One  of  the  greatest  apparent  defects  existing 
in  Christendom,  is  that  of  being  content  with 
simply  imitating  the  virtues  of  our  worthy  pre- 
decessors, following  the  natural  perceptions  of 
our  minds  into  what  we  call  good  works,  and 
too  much  neglecting  that  quickening  Spirit 
within  us,  which  led  our  fathers  forward,  sus- 
tained them,  and  rendered  their  works  accept- 
able in  the  Divine  Light.   However  good  many 


of  our  works  may  appear  to  the  outward  ob- 
server, unless  they,  are  the  fruits  of  faith  in 
the  grace  of  God  within  us,  there  is  a  great 
liability  of  our  efforts  marring  and  spoiling,  in- 
stead of  tending  to  preserve  the  heavenly  vine- 
yard. It  is  from  a  stedfast  attention  to  the 
Word  of  Life,  that  the  various  members  of  the 
church  can  perform  their  respective  functions, 
"  holding  the  Head,  from  which  all  the  body 
by  joints  and  bands  having  nourishment  min- 
istered, and  knit  together,  increaseth  with  the 
increase  of  God."    (Col.  xi.  19.) 

We  must  be  grafted  in  the  true  vine,  before 
we  can  be  fruit-bearing  branches,  and  unless 
the  sap  continues  to  circulate,  however  specious 
at  times  we  may  promise,  yet  our  fruit  will 
wither  away.  "  Without  faith  it  is  impossible 
to  please  God,"  and  no  enlargement  in  true 
and  saving  knowledge  can  be  witnessed. 

The  necessity  of  relinquishing  dead  works, 
was  often  attested  by  our  ancient  Friends, 
which  are  those  accompanied  by  a  traditional 
faith  only,  that  tends  to  fill  with  self-compla- 
cency, and  exalt  to  self-righteousness,  without 
having  those  effects  upon  the  mind  and  dispo- 
sition which  exclusively  proceed  from  an  entire 
prostration  of  the  natural  man,  and  an  implicit 
conformity  to  the  Divine  will.  This  must  in  a 
good  degree  exist  before  that  lively  principle, 
true  Christian  faith,  is  known  to  increase  and 
to  render  works  availingly  fruitful.  When  our 
works  have  no  better  authority  than  an  outward 
faith,  there  is  the  greatest  probability  that  they 
will  be  often  ill-timed  and  misapplied,  and  that 
we  may  be  hurried  impetuously  forward  in 
them  by  a  blind  zeal,  till  we  become  actual  per- 
secutors of  the  true  Christians,  thinking  as 
Paul  did,  before  his  conversion,  that  he  was 
doing  God  service;  at  the  same  time  being  so 
filled  with  self-sufficiency  and  pride,  like  the 
Pharisees,  as  to  set  our  righteousness  above  the 
righteousness  of  Christ,  and  hold  ourselves  too 
high  to  stoop  to  his  lowly  teachings.  But  if  it 
is  our  happy  experience  to  know  something  of 
this  true  and  living  faith,  and  an  inseparable 
union  is  maintained  of  this  precious  principle 
and  our  works,  an  advancement  in  righteous- 
ness is  witnessed — a  progress  in  our  pilgrimage 
towards  the  realms  of  eternal  bliss. 

When  the  priests  under  the  law  of  Moses 
had  rendered  themselves  unclean  by  the  com- 
mission of  certain  unholy  acts,  while  their  un- 
cleanness  was  upon  them  they  were  not  per- 
mitted to  offer  their  oblations.  This  beautifully 
prefigures  in  the  Christian  dispensation  what 
is  needful.  Before  our  works  are  acceptable, 
we  must  be  cleansed  and  sanctified  from  our 
evil  doings,  and  then  only  are  we  in  that  situa- 
tion wherein  we  are  justified  in  offering  our 
gifts. 

A  submission  to  he  as  passive  clay  in  the 
hands  of  the  heavenly  Potter,  to  be  moulded 
and  fashioned  for  use  in  his  sanctuary,  is  hard 
to  the  natural  mind;  but  this  the  Christian 
must  witness.  This  assurance  of  our  blessed 
Lord  stands  immutable  :  "  I  am  the  door  of 
the  sheep  ;"  and  also  that  "he  thatentereth  not 
by  the  door  into  the  sheep-fold,  but  climbeth  up 
some  other  way,  the  same  is  a  thief  and  a  rob- 
ber.   (John  x.  1.) 

It  is  through  and  by  Him  who  was  the 
greatest  possible  example  of  humility,  that  we 


must  obtain  the  entrance  to  life  eternal.  The 
wild  branches  of  the  natural  tree  must  be  con- 
tinually cut  away,  which  produce  unwholesome 
fruit,  and  yield  to  the  increase  of  the  true  one 
that  springs  from  the  immortal  seed  of  life,  and 
which  must  grow  pre-eminent,  and  keep  all  the 
wild  excrescences  under,  before  it  can  be  really 
productive  in  good  and  acceptable  fruit  to  the 
great  Husbandman. 
State  of  New  York. 


For  "The  Friend." 

Recent  Discoveries  in  Astronomy. 

(Continued  from  page  86.) 

A  very  curious  relation  between  the  distances 
of  the  several  planets  from  the  sun,  was  noticed 
by  Bode,  of  Berlin,  in  the  year  1772.  This 
law  may  be  stated  in  general  terms  to  be,  that 
the  intervals  of  the  planetary  orbits  go  on  dou- 
bling as  they  recede  from  the  sun.  More 
accurately  stated  the  law  is,  that  taking  the 
distance  of  Saturn  to  be  100,  that  of  the  other 
planets  will  be  as  follows  : — 


True 
distances. 

Mercury, 

4 

4. 

3.37 

Venus, 

4  +  3 

7. 

7.23 

Earth, 

4+3X2 

10 

10.00 

Mars, 

4+3X23 

16 

15.23 

Jupiter, 

4  +  3X  2* 

52 

52.02 

Saturn, 

3  +  3X  25 

100 

95.38 

Nearly  ten  years  afterwards,  this  law  re- 
ceived a  strong  confirmation  in  the  discovery 
of  the  planet  Herschel,  the  distance  of  which 
according  to  Bode's  law  should  be  4  +  3  X  2s  = 
196,  while  its  distance,  that  of  Saturn  being 
100  is  201,  or  192,  the  earth  being  10,  as  in 
the  above  table. 

Bode  could  not  fail  to  notice  the  break  in  his 
series  between  Mars  and  Jupiter,  and  he  ac- 
cordingly threw  out  the  surmise  that  there 
might  be  an  undiscovered  planet  within  that 
space.  This  bold  conjecture  was  realized  in 
the  year  1801,  by  the  discovery  of  the  planet 
Ceres,  by  Piazzi,  of  Palermo ;  a  discovery 
which  was  speedily  followed  by  that  of  Juno, 
in  1804,  by  Harding  of  Gottingen,  and  of  Pal- 
las, in  1802,  and  Vesta,  in  1807,  by  Others, 
of  Bremen.  The  law  of  Bode  required  that 
the  intermediate  planet  should  be  at  the  distance 
4  +  3X  23  =  28,  which  corresponds  almost  pre- 
cisely with  that  of  Pallas  and  Ceres.  The 
mean  distances  of  these  planets,  and  of  course 
their  revolutions,  is  nearly  the  same;  and  the 
eccentricities  of  Juno  and  Pallas,  and  the  incli- 
nation of  the  orbits  of  Juno,  Pallas  and  Ceres, 
greatly  exceed  those  of  the  other  planets.  "  It 
has  been  conjectured,"  says  the  younger  Her- 
schel, "that  the  ultra  zodiacal  planets  are 
fragments  of  some  greater  planet  which  for- 
merly circulated  in  that  interval,  but  has  been 
blown  to  atoms  by  an  explosion  ;  and  that  more 
such  fragments  exist,  and  may  be  hereafter 
discovered.  This  may  serve,"  adds  he,  "  as  a 
specimen  of  the  dreams  in  which  astronomers 
like  other  speculators,  occasionally  and  harm- 
lessly indulge."  That  there  is  some  founda- 
tion for  the  conjecture,  is  rendered  highly  pro- 
bable, by  the  discovery  in  1845  of  a  fifth  aste- 
roid,  by  Henke,  of  Driesen.  This  new  planet 
has  been  named  Aslraea,  and  has  very  nearly 
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the  same  elements  to  its  orbit  as  the  remainder 
of  the  group. 

If  these  small  planets  are  really  the  frag- 
ments of  a  larger  one  which  has  been  shattered, 
they  must  have  diverged  from  the  same  point, 
and  must  have  two  points  of  reunion  in  oppo- 
site parts  of  the  heavens.  It  is  found  accord- 
ingly, that  if  a  circle  of  4°  radius  be  drawn  in 
the  longitude  of  188°  it  will  cover  at  least  5 
degrees  of  the  orbits  of  each  of  the  five  aste- 
roids. 

The  law  of  Bode  has  received  a  still  more 
extraordinary  confirmation,  so  as  to  lead  to  a 
strong  belief — to  adopt  the  language  of  Sir 
John  Herschel — "  that  it  is  something  beyond  a 
mere  accidental  coincidence,  and  belongs  to  the 
essential  structure  of  the  system." 

The  planet  Herschel  has  completed  about 
three-fourths  of  its  circuit  around  the  sun  since 
its  discovery.  It  is  however  ascertained,  that 
it  was  seen  by  Flamstead  before  the  year  1700, 
and  subsequently,  by  two  other  astronomers, 
previous  to  1781.  As  the  observations  upon 
this  planet  have  now  extended  over  the  larger 
portion  of  his  actual  orbit,  opportunity  has  been 
afforded  of  testing  the  accuracy  of  the  tables 
which  had  been  computed  for  it,  and  in  which 
the  necessary  allowances  had  been  made  for 
the  perturbations  of  Saturn  and  Jupiter.  The 
comparison  of  the  two  showed  irregularities 
which  were  inexplicable  by  any  known  causes. 

A  distinguished  French  mathematician,  Le 
Verrier,  undertook  to  investigate  the  nature 
and  causes  of  these  disturbances,  and  found 
that  they  could  all  be  satisfactorily  explained 
by  the  supposition,  that  there  existed  a  large 
undiscovered  planet  beyond  this  outpost  of  the 
system.  The  data  in  his  possession  enabled 
him  to  calculale  the  magnitude,  distance,  period 
and  place  in  the  heavens  of  this  unseen  body. 
So  confident  was  he  of  his  results,  that  he  ven- 
tured to  announce  them  to  the  French  Acade- 
my at  the  meeting  of  the  1st  of  Sixth  month 
last.  He  appears  to  have  gone  over  his  calcu- 
lations again,  for  it  was  not  until  the  middle 
of  the  Ninth  month,  that  he  wrote  to  Galle,  of 
Berlin,  soliciting  him  to  explore  that  portion  of 
the  heavens  which  he  had  indicated.  So  near- 
ly correct  was  his  prediction,  that  that  astro- 
nomer discovered  it  in  the  very  place  pointed 
out,  and  on  the  very  day  on  which  he  received 
his  friend's  letter.  The  elements  of  the  orbits 
of  the  planet  thus  theoretically  determined  be- 
fore its  discovery,  place  it  at  the  distance  of 
1250  millions  of  leagues  from  the  sun,  or  about. 
380,  that  of  the  earth  being  10.  According  to 
the  law  of  Bode,  its  distance  should  be  4  +  3- 
x27  =  388.  A  most  singular  coincidence  of 
an  empirical  law  with  facts,  should  it  be  con- 
firmed by  observation ! 

The  apparent  diameter  of  the  new  planet, 
Le  Verrier,  is  about  three  seconds,  making 
its  real  diameter  about  twice  that  of  Herschel. 

As  has  been  the  case  with  so  many  of  the 
great  discoverers  of  modern  times,  Le  Verrier 
was  the  fortunate  individual  who  seized  the 
prize,  rather  than  the  solitary  being  who  walk- 
ed in  light  that  was  hidden  from  those  around 
him.  A  conversation  which  took  place  in 
1842  concerning  the  perturbations  of  Uranus, 
between  Bessel  the  great  Prussian  astronomer, 
and  Sir  John  Herschel,  is  on  record  ;  in  which 


the  former  stated  that  they  were  altogether  in- 
explicable; and  in  a  reply  to  a  suggestion  of 
the  latter,  that  they  might  be  owing  to  the 
attraction  of  a  large  exterior  planet,  undertook 
to  investigate  the  subject, — a  design  which  was 
prevented  by  his  early  death.  But  the  idea 
had  gone  forth,  and  a  young  Cambridge  ma- 
thematician named  Adams  sat  down  to  the 
task,  and  arrived  without  any  knowledge  of  his 
labours,  at  the  same  results  as  Le  Verrier. 
Sir  John  Herschel  at  the  opening  meeting  of 
the  British  Association  at  Southampton,  on  the 
10th  of  the  Ninth  month  of  the  present  year, 
used  these  remarkable  words :  "  The  last  twelve 
months  have  added  a  new  planet  to  our  list ;  it 
has  done  more  ;  it  has  given  us  the  probable 
prospect  of  the  discovery  of  another.  We  see 
it  as  Columbus  saw  America  from  the  shores 
of  Spain.  Its  movements  have  been  felt,  trem- 
bling along  the  far  searching  line  of  our  analy- 
sis, with  a  certainty  hardly  inferior  to  that  of 
ocular  demonstration." 

This  was  two  weeks  before  Le  Verrier's  re- 
searches were  verified,  and  was  founded  on 
the  knowledge  of  the  computations  that  had 
been  made  independent  of  each  other  in  France 
and  England.  Adams,  like  Le  Verrier,  com- 
puted the  place  of  the  unknown  planet  in  the 
heavens,  and  handed  his  computation  to  Pro- 
fessor Challis,  the  astronomer  of  Cambridge, 
that  he  might  search  for  it.  He  did  so,  and 
saw  it  on  two  occasions,  six  weeks  before  it 
was  seen  at  Berlin,  although  he  did  not  from 
the  pressure  of  other  occupations,  pursue  the 
subject  so  closely  as  to  prove  the  identity  before 
Galle's  verification  was  made  known. 

There  is  reason  also  to  believe  that  Caccia- 
tore,  the  astronomer  royal  at  Palermo,  saw  the 
new  planet  in  1835,  for  he  announced  that  he 
had  observed  a  star  with  a  planetary  disc,  and 
a  very  slow  motion  in  right  ascension,  "  which 
he  suspected  to  be  a  new  planet  beyond  Ura- 
nus." 

The  comets  which  belong  to  our  system 
have  of  late  been  the  subjects  of  close  scrutiny. 
The  number  which  is  known  to  revolve  in 
elliptic  orbits  has  been  greatly  increased  ;  and 
two  of  these  known  by  the  names  of  their  dis- 
coverers, those  of  Encke  and  Biela  are  objects 
of  great  interest  to  the  astronomer.  The  for- 
mer is  a  faint  nebula  scarcely  visible  to  the 
naked  eye,  the  slowly  decreasing  period  of 
whose  revolution,  is  regarded  as  proving  the 
existence  in  the  planetary  regions  of  a  subtle 
elastic  fluid  or  ether.  The  appearances  pre- 
sented by  the  comet  of  Biela  at  its  last  return, 
were  of  the  most  unlooked  for  character. 
When  it  was  first  seen  at  New  Haven,  on  the 
29th  of  the  Twelfth  month,  1845,  it  was  pre- 
ceded by  a  small  nebulous  comet  at  the  distance 
of  about  one  minute  of  space.  This  attendant 
comet  appeared  to  grow  brighter  at  the  expense 
of  the  principal  one,  and  its  distance  increased 
in  three  months  to  about  8  minutes.  About 
the  16th  of  the  Second  month,  the  companion 
was  as  bright  as  Biela,  but  from  that  time  it 
rapidly  decreased  in  brightness  and  magnitude, 
and  was  lost  sight  of  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
Fourth  month.  At  times  both  comets  appear- 
ed merely  nebulous  ;  then  they  had  tails,  in 
parallel  directions:  sometimes  there  would  be 
three  or  four  tails  in  different  directions — some- 


times a  band  of  light  appeared  to  connect  them, 
and  sometimes  the  principal  comet  appeared  to 
be  made  up  of  4  or  5  nuclei.  These  great 
and  rapid  changes  show  the  mere  vapour-like 
nature  of  these  mysterious  visitants.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  their  constitution  is  not  that  of  a  solid 
or  liquid  mass,  for  the  light  of  the  faintest  star 
has  been  seen  through  the  tail  of  a  comet  many 
thousand  miles  in  extent,  without  being  the 
least  diminished  or  refracted. 

(To  be  continued.) 

For  "  The  Friend." 
THE  SOCIETY  OF  FRIENDS 

IN 

PENNSYLVANIA  AND  NEW  JERSEY. 

From  1764  to  1782. 

(Continued  from  page  8G.) 

On  the  20th  of  Fourth  month,  1768,  the 
merchants  of  Philadelphia  held  a  public  meeting 
to  consider  whether  they  would  enter  into  a 
"  Non-importation"  agreement.  At  this  meet- 
ing a  powerful  address*  was  read,  strongly 
urging  the  expediency  and  necessity  of  the  mea- 
sure. Although  as  anxious  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  just  rights  of  the  colonists  as  their  bre- 
thren in  Boston,  and  as  unwilling  to  be  accessory 
in  making  the  late  oppressive  act  productive  of 
any  revenue  to  the  British  government,  yet  the 
traders  in  Philadelphia  were  desirous  of  a  little 
delay.  They  had  received  assurances  from 
many  in  England  that  ihe  "Act"  would  be 
speedily  abandoned  by  its  framer  ;  and  whether 
so  or  not,  they  deemed  it  would  be  nothing 
more  than  respectful  and  proper,  that  one  more 
effort  should  be  made  to  induce  those  in  power 
to  repeal  it,  before  they  combined  with  others 
in  carrying  out  a  measure,  which  virtually 
would  set  the  law  at  nought.  Before  the  meet- 
ing of  parliament  in  the  winter  of  1768-9, 
they  prepared  a  letter  to  the  merchants  and 
manufacturers  of  Great  Britain,  setting  forth  in 
strong  but  dignified  language,  their  grievances, 
and  appealing  to  the  sympathy,  but  more  espe- 
cially the  pecuniary  interests  of  those  address- 
ed, to  assist  them  in  obtaining  redress.  They 
state  it  as  their  undoubted  judgment,  that  the 
late  statutes  imposing  duties  on  "sundry  ma- 
nufactures of  Great  Britain,  and  other  articles 
of  trade  imported  from  thence  into  America, 
(or  the  sole  purpose  of  revenue,"  are  unconstilu- 
tional  and  destructive  of  their  just  rights.  After 
pointing  out  the  impolicy  of  these  enactments 
as  well  as  of  other  restrictions  on  the  colonial 
trade,  they  conclude  thus  :  "  Should  the  pre- 
sent burthens  on  trade  be  continued,  and  par- 
ticularly the  acts  imposing  duties  on  tea,  paper, 
glass,  &c,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  raising  a 
revenue  in  America,  it  is  our  serious  and  can- 
did opinion,  the  commerce  between  Great  Brit- 
ain and  her  colonies  must,  of  necessary  conse- 
quence, greatly  diminish,  and  the  general 
importation  of  goods  suddenly  cease.  As  you 
have  heretofore  had  occasion  to  consider  Ihe 
subject,  we  have  only  to  add,  and  repeat  our 

*  This  address  was  stated  in  the  Gentleman's  Ma. 
gazinc  to  have  been  written  by  John  Dickenson,  the 
author  of  Farmer's  Letters,  but  the  Pennsylvania  Ga- 
zette of  April  27,  1769,  declares  the  assertion  to  have 
been  unfounded. 
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earnest  request,  that  you  will  for  your,  as  well 
as  our  interest,  and  that  of  both  countries, 
exert  your  interest  and  influence  with  the  min- 
istry and  parliament  to  obtain  redress.  The 
manner  of  doing  it  must  be  submitted  to  you, 
who  are  on  the  spot,  and  can  best  determine 
on  the  proper  method." 

Copies  of  this  letter  were  signed  by  the  mer- 
chants generally,  amongst  whom  were  several 
valuable  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
and  forwarded  to  London,  Liverpool,  and  other 
places  in  England.  The  merchants  in  Liver- 
pool submitted  copies  to  their  two  members  in 
parliament,  and  those  in  London  endeavoured 
to  operate  on  others.  But  no  good  effect  was 
apparent.  The  ministry  was  determined  to 
crush  the  spirit  manifest  in  the  colonies  to 
maintain  the  privilege  which  they  believed  was 
the  birthright  of  all  British  subjects,  to  pay  no 
tax  which  had  not  been  imposed  on  them  by 
their  own  representatives.  When  it  was  un- 
derstood in  Philadelphia  that  no  prospect 
remained  that  parliament  would  repeal  the 
Revenue  law,  the  calm  and  quiet  of  the  hopeful 
suspence  which  had  reigned  there,  gave  place 
to  an  earnest  determination  to  maintain  the 
right  of  the  colonists,  so  far  as  lawfully,  peace- 
ably and  conscientiously  they  might.  On 
Seventh-day,  the  4th  of  Second  month,  1769, 
a  handbill  was  publicly  distributed  through  the 
city,  calling  the  merchants  to  meet  at  the  cof- 
fee-house on  the  following  Second-day  at  nine 
o'clock.  A  meeting  was  held  accordingly,  in 
which  it  was  determined  that  no  hope  of  redress 
now  remained,  but  such  as  was  offered  by  the 
universal  adoption,  and  the  faithful  support  of 
the  "  Non-importation  agreement."  A  second 
meeting  was  held  on  the  same  subject  on  the 
10th  of  the  following  month,  and  the  resolutions 
adopted  at  these  meetings  were  generally  sign- 
ed by  the  merchants  and  traders  of  the  city. 
The  "  Non-importation  agreement"  appears  to 
have  been  very  similar  to  that  entered  into  in 
the  other  colonies.  One  clause  binds  the  sub- 
scribers to  discourage  luxury, — by  another, 
they  pledge  themselves  not  to  give  orders  for 
any  goods  on  which  parliament  has  now  or 
shall  hereafter  lay  a  duty  for  the  purpose  of 
revenue,  except  low-priced  paper.  A  third 
contains  a  long  list  of  articles  not  included  in 
the  revenue  act,  which  could  be  raised  or  ma- 
nufactured in  America,  or  were  esteemed  luxu- 
ries which  might  be  done  without,  the  whole  of 
which  they  promise  they  will  not  import,  ex- 
cept such  as  are  of  Irish  manufacture,  save 
certain  low-priced  cloths,  and  a  few  other  arti- 
cles specially  mentioned  therein.  By  one  of 
the  clauses  they  bind  themselves  to  regard  any 
one  as  an  enemy  to  his  country,  and  treat  him 
as  such,  who  shall  import  any  of  the  prohibited 
articles.  The  concluding  clause  was,  that  the 
agreement  should  not  be  altered  until  the  reve- 
nue bill  was  repealed,  unless  at  a  public  meet- 
ing of  the  subscribers,  called  after  three  days' 
notice.  Many  of  the  citizens  beside  the  mer- 
chants, bound  themselves  not  to  eat  any  Iamb, 
in  order  that  the  breed  of  sheep  might  be 
increased,  that  wool  might  be  furnished  for  the 
American  manufacturer. 

So  far  as  these  agreements  were  voluntarily 
entered  into  and  bound  none  but  the  signers, 
so  far  we  may  consider  them  right.    But  the 


attempt  couched  in  one  of  them  to  make  others 
submit  to  resolutions  which  were  but  the  will 
of  a  popular  meeting,  and  not  the  law  of  the 
land,  was  an  infringement  of  the  right  of  the 
British  subjects,  as  palpable  as  that  attempted 
by  the  parliament,  when  it  laid  the  tax  these 
merchants  were  so  strenuously  resisting.  Very 
many,  perhaps  nearly  all  who  were  traders 
among  the  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
signed  the  agreements, — and  in  doing  so,  they 
did  not  anticipate  the  difficulty  which  might 
arise  from  the  clause  which  bound  them  to 
regard  as  enemies  to  the  country  any  who 
should  import  contrary  to  the  agreement. 
They  did  not  consider  that  if  any  attempt  was 
made  to  enforce  the  agreement  of  others  on 
the  non-signers,  it  would  be  an  open  violation 
of  law,  and  contrary  to  the  principles  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  the  testimonies  of  the  Society  of 
Friends. 

The  merchants  of  London  having  made 
known  to  their  brethren  in  Philadelphia,  by 
letters  of  the  4th  and  26th  of  First  month,  their 
unsuccessful  efforts  on  their  behalf,  the  latter 
addressed  them  a  reply,  date  the  8th  of  Fourth 
month.  It  is  addressed  to  David  Barclay  and 
others,  merchants,  London.  The  following 
passages  occur  in  it:  "The  answer  you  re- 
ceived from  the  department  to  which  you 
applied,  seems  to  afford  little  hopes  of  obtaining 
redress  in  a  way  that  will  put  an  end  to  the 
unhappy  difference  that  has  arisen  between 
Great  Britain  and  her  American  colonies. 

"  We  are  told  that  the  Act  imposing  duties 
on  glass,  paper,  &c,  is  '  inexpedient,  but  that 
such  had  been  the  unjustifiable  conduct  of  some 
in  America,  that  administration  were  of  opin- 
ion the  present  juncture  was  not  a  proper  season 
for  a  repeal.' 

"  It  were  to  be  wished  that  administration 
would  never  err,  or  that  those  affected  by  the 
errors  of  government,  would  make  known  their 
complaints  in  a  way  the  least  offensive ;  but  as 
from  the  frailty  of  human  nature  neither  is  to 
be  expected,  it  would  become  persons  in  power 
to  consider  whether  even  the  '  unjustifiable  be- 
haviour' of  those  who  think  themselves  aggriev- 
ed, will  justify  a  perseverance  in  a  measure 
confessed  to  be  wrong.  Certain  it  is,  that  the 
wisdom  of  government  is  better  manifested, — 
its  honour  and  authority  better  maintained  and 
supported,  by  correcting  the  errors  it  may  have 
committed,  than  by  persisting  in  them,  and 
thereby  risking  the  loss  of  the  subject's  affec- 
tions. 

"  We  are  at  a  loss  to  know  what  behaviour 
the  minister  refers  to,  or  who  those  are  with 
whose  behaviour  he  is  disgusted.  The  Ame- 
ricans think  that  no  people,  who  have  any 
regard  for  liberty,  could,  in  their  circumstances, 
show  a  more  respectful  behaviour.  It  is  true, 
they  cannot  acquiesce  in  the  parliament  claim 
to  tax  them  ;  (and  considering  themselves  as 
British  subjects,  who  cannot  of  right  be  taxed 
but  by  their  representatives;  and  knowing  that 
the  loss  of  this  privilege  involves  in  it  a  loss  of 
liberty,  they  conceive  that  earnest  and  direct 
applications  against  acts  of  parliament  which 
destroy  it,  not  only  justifiable  but  necessary; 
and  that  their  peaceable  submission  to  such 
acts  till  the  result  of  their  applications  is  known, 
is  the  greatest  proof  they  can  give  of  their 


affection  for  their  parent  country,  and  respect 
for  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain." 

"  The  Americans  consider  themselves  as 
British  subjects,  entitled  to  all  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  freemen.  They  think  there  can 
be  no  liberty  without  a  security  of  property  ; 
and  that  there  can  be  no  property,  if  any  can, 
without  their  consent,  deprive  them  of  the  hard- 
earned  fruit  of  their  labour. 

"  They  know  that  they  have  no  choice  in 
the  election  of  members  of  parliament,  and 
from  their  situation  never  can  have  any. 
Every  act  of  parliament  therefore,  that  is  made 
for  raising  a  revenue  in  America,  is,  in  their 
opinion,  a  depriving  them  of  their  property 
without  their  consent,  and  consequently  an 
invasion  of  their  liberty. 

"  If  then  the  acts  cannot  be  repealed  while 
the  ministry  objects,  and  if,  to  remove  the  ob- 
jections, the  Americans  must  give  up  their 
sentiments,  we  must  candidly  confess  we  have 
little  hope  of  a  repeal  ever  taking  place.  Much 
less  is  it  to  be  expected  that  the  merchants  will 
presume  to  petition  parliament  on  the  principle 
of  inexpediency*  only,  when  every  assembly 
on  the  continent  are  applying  for  a  repeal  on 
the  principle  of  right.  The  merchants  are  too 
sensible  how  jealous  the  Americans  are  of 
their  liberty,  ever  to  hazard  such  a  step.  We 
apprehend  that  advantage  may  have  been 
taken,  from  a  supposed  disunion  of  the  colonies, 
and  therefore  think  it  our  duty  to  inform  you, 
that' the  merchants  of  this  province  have  always 
agreed  with  the  other  colonists  in  opinion, 
'  that  the  late  revenue  acts  were  unconstitu- 
tional ;'  though  they  refused  to  adopt  a  measure 
which  at  one  time  they  believed  to  be  prema- 
ture. They  were  sensible  that  mutual  interest 
is  the  best  cement  of  nations;  that  by  trade 
and  commerce  the  union  between  Great  Brit- 
ain and  the  colonies  is  best  preserved.  They 
knew  that  multitudes  in  Great  Britain  would 
be  sufferers  by  a  suspension  of  trade  with  her  ; 
they  were  willing  therefore  to  try  what  could 
be  done  by  a  memorial  to  their  friends  in 
England,  who  had  so  generally,  and  to  so  good 
purpose,  interposed  before,  and  contributed  so 
much  to  the  repeal  of  the  stamp  act ;  but  no 
sooner  were  they  apprized  that  no  hope  remain- 
ed of  a  repeal  in  this  session,  than  they  unnni- 
mously  entered  into  the  very  agreement  which 
some  months  before,  when  proposed  to  them, 
they  had  declined.  This  agreement  being 
formed  on  mature  deliberation,  we  are  of  opin- 
ion the  people  of  this  province  will  firmly  ad- 
here to  it.  We  are  glad  to  hear  the  idea  of 
raising  taxes  in  America  begins  among  all 
ranks  with  you,  of  every  party,  to  lose  ground. 
Happy  had  it  been  for  both  countries,  if  it  had 
never  been  started.  However,  if  the  acts  com- 
plained of  are  repealed,  and  no  other  of  like 
nature  are  attempted  hereafter,  the  present  un- 
happy jealousies  will,  we  believe,  quickly  sub- 
side, and  the  people  of  both  countries  in  a  short 
time  return  to  their  usual  good  humour,  confi- 
dence and  affection."  This  document  was 
signed  by  the  committee  of  Philadelphia  mer- 
chants, and  the  four  first  signers  were  valuable 
Friends. 

*  They  had  been  told  if  they  petitioned  on  the 
ground  of  the  inexpediency  of  the  law  only,  the  minis- 
try would  perhaps  at  another  session  repeal  the  act. 
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At  a  Meeting  for  Sufferings  in  London,  held,  her  stead,  which  God  will  lay  waste  and  make 
Third  month  foth,  of  this  year,  they  addressed  desolate,  because  he  takes  pleasure  in  the 


a  short  epistle  to  Friends  in  the  several  pro 
vinces  in  America,  containing  the  passage 
from  George  Fox,  which  had  been  three  years 
before  distributed  throughout  Pennsylvania  arid 
New  Jersey. 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  "  The  Friend.'' 


J. 


Whitehead's  Testimony. 

(Coucluded  from  page  87.) 


Had  all  the  members  of  this  religious  Society 
faithfully  kept  the  ground  upon  which  it  came 
forth,  thousands  more  would  have  flocked  to 
them,  who  wearied  with  mere  ceremony  have 
longed  to  find  a  people,  whose  communion  is 
with  the  Father,  and  with  his  Son  Jesus  Christ. 
Many  of  I  his  description  have  come  out  in  part 
from  the  bondage  of  a  formal  worship,  and 
have  met  together  in  small  companies  to  seek 
the  Lord,  that  their  souls  might  be  refreshed  ; 
but  not  being  fully  redeemed  from  all  creature- 
]y  dependence  and  activity,  they  have  gradu- 
ally lost  that  humble  spiritual  fervour,  and 
again  lapsed  into  will-worship  in  a  little  dif- 
ferent form.    This  appears  to  be  the  tendency 
in  all  religious  denominations.    Their  forefa- 
thers began  in  the  Spirit,  and  many  of  their 
successors  are  seeking  to  be  made  perfect  by 
the  flesh.    Among  us  declension  began  where 
persecution  ceased.    But  He  who  made  us  a 
people  by  his  outstretched  omnipotent  arm,  has 
in  mercy  from  generation  to  generation,  raised 
up  and  preserved  by  the  power  of  his  Holy 
Spirit  revealed  in  the  heart,  those  who  have 
been  the  salt  of  the  Society,  and  who  under  the 
constraining  influence  of  Divine  love,  have  no- 
bly contended  for  the  faith  delivered  to  them  as 
to  their  fathers,  and  warned  and  persuaded  the 
flock  against  the  inroads  of  the  spirit  of  the 
world,  and  the  stratagems  of  a  cunning  adver 
sary.    How  long  can  we  expect  this  forbear- 
ance and  tender  mercy,  if  regardless  fif  his 
strivings  with  us  immediately  and  instrumen- 
tally,  we  forsake  the  Truth,  and  turn  the  grace 
of  God  into  wantonness,  or  a  deep-rooted  love 
of  the  customs  and  pleasures  of  a  vain  world. 
We  were  enlightened  with  the  day-spring  from 
on  high,  favoured  with  clear  views  of  the  Gos- 
pel dispensation,  and  entrusted  with  gifts  not 
only  for  our  own  everlasting  salvation,  but  that 
the  Father  of  mercies  might  make  use  of  us,  to 
show  the  nations  the  power  and  effects  of  the 
religion  of  his  dear  Son,  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
Our  position  is  a  very  responsible  one.  We 
may  draw  others  to  the  Saviour,  or  turn  them 
away  from  him  by  our  example,  and  the  tem- 
per of  our  spirits.    What  a  blessing  should  we 
be  to  the  world,  were  we  like  a  city  set  upon  a 
hill,  reflecting  the  glory  of  Zion's  King,  and 
attracting  pilgrims  to  him  and  to  his  church, 
by  the  fruits  of  righteousness,  peace  and  joy  in 
the  Holy  Ghost: 

J.  Whitehead  thus  concludes  his  testimony  : 

"  I  do  further  see,  how  the  Lord  is  leading  the 
church  out  of  the  wilderness,  and  raising  it 
from  under  the  Gentiles'  feet,  which  have  long 
trodden  upon  the  Holy  City,  and  with  blood 
and  persecution  have  built  an  unholy  one  in 


stones  of  Sion,  and  favours  the  dust  thereo 
which  hath  been  trampled  upon,  and  by  few 
sought  after  for  many  generations.  And  the 
Lord  saw  it,  and  heard  her  mourning,  who 
hath  sitten  solitary  as  a  widow  of  youth ;  and 
he  beheld  that  there  was  none  upon  the  earth 
a  help-meet  for  her,  which  could  heal  her 
breaches,  gather  her  stones,  and  build  them 
upon  her  own  foundation,  because  it  was  hid 
from  their  eye.  Then  did  his  bowels  yearn  to- 
wards her,  and  he  could  no  longer  refrain  him- 
self, but  in  his  power  did  arise,  and  his  arm 
hath  brought  salvation  unto  her,  and  by  his 
bright  appearing  through  the  clouds,  his  right- 
eousness is  revealed  for  an  everlasting  founda- 
tion. And  the  inspiration  of  the  Almighty 
hath  given  unto  many  skill  to  seek  out  and 
polish  the  stones  of  Sion  from  their  rubbish. 
For  the  set  time  to  favour  her  is  come,  and  the 
Lord  will  gather  her  dust  together,  and  his 
seed  out  of  all  countries,  to  the  pasture  and 
fold  of  one  Shepherd.  He  will  also  give  her 
who  hath  sitten  solitary,  as  in  widowhood,  in- 
crease of  children ;  and  the  fruit  of  her  shall 
not  be  blasted,  neither  shall  she  any  more  be 
called  desolate  and  forsaken.  Therefore  be 
wise,  O  Kings,  and  hearken,  ye  rulers  of  the 
earth  ;  take  not  counsel  together  against  the 
workings  of  God,  and  be  not  all  together  heed- 
less of  the  operation  of  his  hands  ;  neither 
seek  to  hinder  the  rebuilding  of  Sion,  as  those 
which  have  gone  before  you  did,  whom  God 
therefore  broke  in  pieces.  For  if  you  speak 
the  Lord,  it  shall  not  stand  ; 
counsel  together  against  his 
building,  it  shall  come  to 


your  captivity  from 
feel  many  obstacles, 


proudly  against 
and  if  ye  take 
husbandry  and 
nought. 

"  Therefore  fear  not,  O  children  of  Sion, 
though  in  the  return  of 
Sodom  and  Egypt,  you 
and  are  in  yourselves  weak  as  worms  which 
the  ploughers  turn  their  clods  upon.  For  the 
Lord  your  God  is  with  you,  and  ye  shall  yet 
be  helped  with  a  little  help.  Therefore  be  pa- 
tient in  your  tribulations,  and  steadfast  in  your 
walking  with  God  ;  and  because  ye  believe, 
make  not  haste  ;  for  the  work  is  the  Lord's. 
And  he  hath  raised  up  for  thee,  O  daughter  of 
Sion,  a  sure  foundation  ;  therefore  wait  to  feel 
the  life  preparing  thy  stones,  and  cementing 
them  together,  and  in  due  time  the  top  stone 
shall  be  laid  with  Grace,  that  thou  mayest  be 
an  everlasting  habitation  for  the  Highest ; 
whose  light  and  glory  shall  shine  in  the  midst 
of  thee,  and  cause  the  sons  of  thine  afflictersto 
come  bending  to  thee,  unto  whom  thy  gatesshall 
be  open.  Then  shall  the  skirt  of  him  that  is  a 
Jew  inward,  be  precious  ;  and  many  shall  lay 
hold  of  it,  and  say,  let  us  be  called  by  thy 
name  to  take  away  our  reproach.  Then  shall 
the  earth  yield  her  increase,  and  God,  even  ou 
God,  who  is  light,  will  refresh  the  inhabitants 
thereof  with  mercy,  and  visit  the  nations  with 
his  blessing,  that  their  desire,  with  the  restitu- 
tion of  all  things,  may  be  accomplished,  and 
God  over  all  exalted  with  righteousness  to  rule 
the  whole  earth 

Writ  in  the  Prison-house  in  Alisbury,  the  Third 
month,  1661. 


The  loss  of  the  Atlantic. 

From  a  New  York  paper  we  gather  the  fol- 
lowing particulars  of  that  lamentable  occur- 
rence,— the  loss  of  the  noble  steamer  Atlantic, 
with  about  forty  lives  ! 

She  left  Allyn's  Point  for  that  city  at  about 
12|  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  26th  ult., 
with  between  70  and  80  persons  on  board,  as 
nearly  as  can  be  ascertained,  including  pas- 
sengers, crew,  servants,  &c.,  and  had  got  well 
under  way  when  the  steam  chest  exploded  and 
the  wind  at  the  same  time  shifted  to  the  north- 
west and  blew  almost  a  hurricane.  Many  per- 
sons were  scalded  and  the  air  resounded  with 
their  cries.  Captain  Dustan  immediately  call- 
ed all  hands  to  the  forward  deck  and  ordered 
them  to  heave  over  their  anchors,  but  the  vio- 
lence of  the  gale  and  the  sea,  which  broke  con- 
stantly over  the  bows,  rendered  it  the  labour 
of  an  hour  to  get  all  three  out.  The  steamer 
worked  heavy,  plunging  her  bows  under  at 
every  lurch  and  dragging  her  anchors.  Be- 
tween the  time  of  anchoring  and  daylight  she 
had  dragged  her  anchors  about  eleven  miles. 
The  fires  were  put  out  at  day-light,  the  passen- 
gers and  crew  suffered  greatly  from  the  inten- 
sity of  the  cold  as  the  only  means  of  keeping 
warm  was  by  wrapping  themselves  in  blankets 
and  walking  briskly  about  the  boat. 

All  began  to  look  to  their  own  personal  safe- 
ty, put  on  the  life-preservers  and  prepared 
themselves  for  an  emergency.  The  doors, 
shutters,  settees,  &c,  &c,  were  detached  and 
cut  away,  for  rafts  to  drift  ashore  upon,  when- 
ever she  should  strike.  The  gale  increasing  in 
violence,  Capt.  Dustan  ordered  about  forty 
tons  of  coal  to  be  thrown  overboard,  in  order 
to  lighten  the  vessel. 

About  noon  on  the  26th  the  smoke  pipes, 
which  were  very  large  and  heavy,  were  order- 
ed to  be  thrown  overboard.  This  was  done, 
the  Captain  assisting,  and  the  steamer  was 
eased  for  a  short  time,  as  there  was  less  surface 
offered  to  the  force  of  the  wind.  The  steamer 
continued  to  drift  however,  and  everything 
looked  hopeless. 

The  danger  increased  so  rapidly,  that  be- 
tween 2  and  3  o'clock  Capt.  Dustan  ordered 
the  decks  to  be  cleared  of  all  merchandise — 
of  everything  that  was  in  the  way.  Cases  of 
boots,  shoes,  barrels  of  flour,  stoves,  &c,  &c, 
including  one  package  said  to  contain  $7000 
worth  of  plate,  were  thrown  overboard.  There 
were  six  to  eight  thousand  dollars  worth  of 
lace  on  board,  belonging  to  one  of  the  passen- 
gers— who  had  previously  said  that  he  would 
give  the  whole  to  any  one  who  would  put  him 
safely  ashore.  This  lace  was  afterwards  seen 
strewn  along  the  beach. 

All  these  efforts,  however,  to  save  the  steam- 
er were  unavailing.  No  person  worked  hard- 
er than  Captain  Dustan  and  his  passengers 
and  crew.  After  their  repeated  and  united  ef- 
forts had  failed,  all  hopes  of  safety  were  over, 
and  all  felt  desirous  and  anxious  that  the 
steamer  should  strike  the  beach. 

About  midnight  she  parted  one  of  her  cables, 
there  being  four  out,  one  attached  to  3000 
weight  of  furnace  bars,  and  the  others  to  an- 
chors. After  this  the  gale  continued  to  in- 
crease and  blew  a  perfect  hurricane.  She 
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was  driven  still  nearer  the  shore,  but  passed  a 
point  that  all  expected  she  would  strike  upon. 
She  then  drilled  about  11  miles  further,  making 
in  all  22  miles,  which  occupied  48  hours  of 
terrible  uncertainty  and  suffering.  She  then 
struck,  stern  first,  on  a  ledge  of  rock  on  Fisher's 
Island.  A  tremendous  sea  threw  her  up  on 
to  the  very  top  of  the  ledge,  so  far  up  indeed, 
as  almost  to  throw  her  over  on  to  the  other 
side.  This  was  the  crisis  in  the  disaster.  It 
was  terrible  and  heart-rending  in  the  extreme. 
In  five  minutes  after  she  struck  she  was  in 
pieces.  In  these  five  minutes,  at  least  one- 
half  of  those  on  board  the  Atlantic  were  taken 
from  time  into  eternity.  The  screams,  the 
crash,  the  roar  of  the  sea,  was  dreadful.  There 
were  six  females,  four  children  and  two  in- 
fants among  the  passengers.  All  the  females 
were  drowned  or  crushed  to  death.  Only  one 
of  the  children  was  saved,  and  he  was  the  only 
one  of  the  family  of  which  he  was  a  member. 
His  father,  mother,  married  sister,  and  a  young 
sister,  and  two  young  brothers,  were  on  board. 
The  poor  little  orphan  thus  saved,  and  thus 
thrown  on  to  the  world,  is  only  twelve  years 
of  age.    The  two  infants  were  drowned,  fro- 

-  tit 

zen  or  crushed  to  death. 

All  this  occurred  at  half  past  4  o'clock  on 
the  morning  of  the  27th 

Varnum  Marsh,  of  Haverhill,  Mass.,  who 
was  one  of  the  passengers,  and  James  Stetson, 
who  was  second  captain  of  the  boat,  have  fur- 
nished some  interesting  particulars  of  their  ter- 
rible disaster.  Varnum  Marsh  states  that 
when  the  vessel  struck  he  was  sitting  in  the 
gang-way ;  his  first  impression  was  that  a 
heavy  sea  had  struck  the  steamer.  In  a  mo- 
ment after,  however,  (although  every  moment 
seemed  an  age  to  those  on  board,)  the  sea  stove 
in  the  side  of  the  vessel  at  his  back,  and  swept 
him  along  and  dashed  him  against  the  Sound 
side  of  the  steamer.  Before  he  could  recover 
himself,  another  tremendous  sea  came  and 
threw  him  against  the  upper  side  of  the  ves- 
sel. Thence  he  was  thrown  in  among  every 
thing  moveable  on  deck,  and  considerably 
bruised.  After  he  was  thrown  up  the  third 
time,  he  succeeded  in  catching  hold  of  the  sky- 
light frame  and  there  remained  for  a  few  mo- 
ments, and  the  only  person  near  him  to  be 
heard  or  seen,  was  the  small  boy  who  was 
saved.  He  was  on  the  top  of  the  ledge 
amongst  the  wreck.  Varnum  Marsh  here  dis- 
covered that  he  was  made  fast  by  an  iron  hook 
on  a  bar  of  iron,  which  had  become  entangled 
to  one  of  his  life  preservers  ;  after  great  exer- 
tions he  made  out  to  throw  one  of  the  straps 
over  his  head,  which  drew  the  other  still  tight- 
er. He  then  thought  that  all  was  over  with 
him ;  but  by  an  almost  superhuman  effort  he 
succeeded  in  drawing  that  off.  He  then  found 
that  the  other  pair  of  preservers,  which  he  had 
on,  were  entangled  with  those  he  had  thrown  off. 
To  extricate  himself  from  this  difficulty,  he  laid 
down,  and  drew  all  off  over  his  feet,  and  threw 
them  away. 

After  Varnum  Marsh  had  thrown  away  his 
life-preservers,  he  saw  a  gleam  of  light  from 
the  upper  side  of  the  vessel.  The  Atlantic 
was  then  lying  on  her  beam  ends,  and  her 
decks  covered  with  ice.  By  some  means, 
wholly  unaccountable  at  this  time  to  V.  M.,  he 


made  his  escape  through  the  side  of  the  vessel 
through  which  this  gleam  of  light  came.  Be- 
fore he  reached  that  point,  however,  he  saw  a 
human  being  standing  near  the  aperture. 

After  reaching  to  within  six  feet  of  the  out- 
side, he  called  to  the  person  whom  he  saw,  and 
who  proved  to  be  the  little  boy,  to  pass  him  a 
piece  of  board,  or  something  else,  to  enable 
him  to  get  over  the  ice.  The  boy  thought  that 
V.  M.  told  him  to  leave  the  place.  This  in- 
duced the  boy  to  leave,  and  Varnum  Marsh 
crept  out  over  what  he  supposed  to  be  a  dead 
body,  as  it  was  too  dark  to  tell  with  certainty. 
Then  he  took  hold  of  a  part  of  the  wreck  on 
the  side  of  the  ladies'  saloon,  and  walk  on  the 
edge  of  the  vessel.  On  looking  up  he  saw  the 
mast,  with  several  pieces  of  timber  or  spars 
attached,  swinging  to  and  fro.  At  this  moment 
a  tremendous  sea  came  and  washed  Varnum 
Marsh  back  into  the  sea.  Then  he  found  it 
necessary  to  swim  as  rapidly  as  his  bruised 
limbs  would  permit  him,  through  the  swell  of 
sea,  ice,  and  broken  parts  of  the  vessel,  to  avoid 
the  falling  mast,  and  escaped  by  a  few  feet  only. 
He  then  made  for  the  shore  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible, which  he  finally  reached  in  safety,  after 
being  driven  back  several  times. 

After  Varnum  Marsh  turned  towards  the 
shore  he  heard  some  one  cry,  "  Oh  !  what  shall 
1  do  ?  I  shan't  get  ashore  1"  Varnum  Marsh 
encouraged  him  to  strike  out  through  the  surf, 
and  he  had  the  pleasure,  amidst  the  pain,  to 
see  the  little  fellow  land  on  the  beach. 

As  V.  M.  was  thrown  up  for  the  last  time 
he  caught  hold  of  a  small  sharp  rock  and  held 
on  till  the  sea  left  him.  Then  he  crept  on  his 
hands  and  knees  from  the  beach  over  rocks  till 
he  reached  a  large  rock  which  sheltered  him 
from  the  wind.  It  was  very  dark  and  intense- 
ly cold  at  this  time. 

Shortly  after  this,  V.  M.  heard  a  man  speak 
and  inquire  "  Who  is  there?"  V.  M.  made  an 
exertion  to  speak,  and  probably  made  some 
sort  of  noise  ;  for  the  man  told  him  "  to  hold  on 
to  his  dress,"  to  be  led  to  his  house.  Finding 
himself  very  weak  and  cold,  he  could  not  walk 
without  falling.  Just  then  two  other  men  came 
up,  and  conveyed  V.  M.  to  the  house.  This 
was  about  6  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  from 
that  time  to  about  8  o'clock,  V.  M.  was  insen- 
sible. 

Several  others  were  picked  up  in  the  same 
way,  and  were  insensible  for  a  great  length  of 
time. 

It  is  not  known  with  certainty  how  many 
lives  were  lost  by  this  disaster.  Thirty-nine 
bodies  have  been  found. 

The  Atlantic  was  a  new  boat,  most  beauti- 
fully furnished,  and  of  immense  strength;  as 
an  evidence  of  which,  it  may  be  mentioned  that, 
tossed  and  strained  as  she  was  by  the  gale  and 
the  sea,  she  never  leaked  in  the  least,  and  was 
perfectly  tight  until  finally  broken  up.  Her 
cost  was  about  $140,000,  and  she  was  insured 
in  New  York,  for  $55,000,  though  half  the 
amount,  being  a  fire  policy,  will  not  be  reco- 
vered. It  is  stated,  also,  that  she  is  insured  at 
the  East  for  $100,000,  though  we  have  no 
authentic  information  as  to  the  truth  of  the 
statement. 
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Military. — The  volunteers  who  took  their  departure 
from  the  city  yesterday,  were,  before  entering  the  cars, 
addressed  in  eloquent  and  appropriate  terms  by  Gov- 
ernor Shunk.  The  parting-  scenes  in  some  cases  were 
truly  touching. 

Troops  for  tlte  war. — The  detachment  of  troops  com- 
manded by  Captains  Small,  Scott  and  Morehead,  will 
leave  Broad  and  Vine  streets  to-morrow  morning  at 
half-past  7  o'clock,  for  Pittsburg. 

The  foregoing,  from  the  Pennsylvania  In- 
quirer of  the  8th  instant,  refers  to  the  troops, 
seven  companies  in  all,  bound  to  Mexico  ;  be- 
ing part  of  the  number  required  as  the  quota 
of  Pennsylvania  towards  the  additional  forces 
ordered  by  the  President  to  carry  on  the  war 
with  increased  vigour.  From  another  para- 
graph on  the  subject  in  the  same  paper  we  take 
the  following  : — 

"  The  volunteers  were  cheered  in  the  hearti- 
est manner  as  they  past  through  the  streets, 
and  at  their  departure  in  the  cars,  the  air  was 
rent  with  acclamations.  They  were  in  excel- 
lent spirits,  and  manifested  the  liveliest  anxiety 
to  be  moving  forward." 

"  Cheered  in  the  heartiest  manner!" — "  the 
air  rent  with  acclamations,"  &c.  Our  feelings, 
alas !  have  been  of  a  very  different  cast.  We 
were  not  witnesses  of  the  parting  scene,  but 
painful  sympathies  have  been  incited  in  our 
minds,  accompanied  with  gloomy  foreboding, 
as  in  walking  the  streets  we  have  passed  groups 
of  these  victims  to  a  rash,  misguided,  and  cruel 
policy.  That  "  the  parting  scenes,  in  some 
cases,  were  truly  touching,"  can  readily  be 
conceived,  since  the  greater  part  of  these  men 
were  our  neighbours,  our  fellow-citizens,  and 
that  among  the  crowd  in  attendance,  were  not 
unlikely,  the  wives,  and  children,  the  brothers 
and  sisters,  the  fathers  and  mothers  of  not  a 
few  of  them,  looking  upon  them  perhaps  for 
the  last  time  ;  for,  judging  of  what  we  know  of 
the  past,  not  less  than  half  of  these  men,  pro- 
bably, are  destined  to  die  in  the  battle-field,  or 
by  hardships  and  sickness  to  which  they  will 
necessarily  be  exposed. 


Tract  Association  of  Friends. 
The  funds  of  the  Tract  Association,  appli- 
cable to  the  issuing  of  tracts,  being  entirely 
exhausted,  Friends  who  feel  inclined  to  furnish 
means  for  enabling  the  Managers  to  pursue 
their  object,  will  please  forward  them  to  the 
Treasurer,  Joseph  Snowdon,  No.  84  Mulberry 
street,  or  to  either  of  the  Managers. 


Died,  at  Peekskill,  N.  Y.,  the  14th  of  Tenth  month, 
Ann  S.  Hurd,  daughter  of  Isaac  and  Margaret  Sharp- 
less,  in  the  47th  year  of  her  age.  Having  for  many 
years  endured  a  severe  indisposition  with  much  meek- 
ness, and  without  complaint,  she  has  left  behind  her 
the  consoling  belief,  that  through  the  merits  of  a  cru- 
cified Saviour  she  has  entered  into^the  joy  of  her  Lord 
and  into  her  Heavenly  Father's  rest. 

 ,  at  her  residence  in  Burlington,  N.  J.,  on  the 

4th  instant,  Rachel  Hoskins,  in  the  80th  year  of  her 
aga» 
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Graliamc's  Colonial  History. 

(Continued  from  page  90.) 
ROBERT  CALEF. 

No  sooner  was  a  near  relative  of  Dr.  In- 
crease Mather's  endangered  by  this  frightful 
epidemic,  than  a  strong  suspicion  arose  in  the 
mind  of  that  pious  and  popular  minister  that 
something  was  wrong  in  the  State  ;  he  forth- 
with  began  to  open  his  eyes.  A  strong  suspi- 
cion is  a  good  preliminary  to  entire  conviction, 
and  to  open  one's  eyes  a  very  proper  prepara- 
tion for  seeing  a  thing.  The  Doctor's  lids, 
however,  being  heavy,  by  reason  of  lengthened 
slumber,  were  rising  but  slowly,  when  the  en- 
terprising citizen  of  Boston,  alluded  to  by  Gra- 
hame,  attempted,  with  the  point  of  his  pen,  to 
give  them  a  lift.  The  historian  does  not  favour 
us  with  the  name  of  the  man  who  was  bold 
enough  for  so  mighty  an  undertaking,  and  so 
successful  in  its  achievement :  yet  it  certainly 
merits  a  place  in  the  gratitude  of  New  England, 
and  a  prominent  one  on  the  pages  of  her  his- 
tory. Grahame's  notice  of  him  is  brief.  Some 
portions  of  his  story,  it  might  have  been  dis- 
agreeable to  relate  ; — more  especially  that 
which  has  a  bearing  upon  the  great  Cotton. 
Gushing  has  furnished  us  with  his  name. 
Grahame  would  not  aid  in  making  it  known  to 
the  world.  Did  he  not  think  it  fit  to  be  placed 
on  the  same  pages  with  those  of  the  pious  and 
learned  Mathers  and  the  gentle  John  Cotton  ? 
Yet  who  was  the  greater  benefactor  of  his 
country — he  who  rescued  her,  at  great  per- 
sonal risk,  from  the  most  outrageous  abuse  of 
power  which  any  part  of  Anglo-Saxon  America 
has  ever  known,  or  he  who  lent  the  sanction 
of  learning  and  religion  to  originate  and  per- 
petuate that  lamentable  tyranny  ?  The  name 
of  that  valiant  man-  was  "  Robert  Calef, — a 
Boston  merchant,  [who,]  trembling  and  alive 
to  the  safety  of  his  countrymen,  interposed, 
and  came  before  the  public  as  a  reformer  and 
a  writer  of  no  ordinary  power,  and  of  the 
purest  patriotism.  In  varied  learning  [Cotton] 
Mather  was  his  master ;  but  in  piercing  argu- 
ments and  satire,  he  had  no  equal  on  this  side 


of  the  water  ;  and  he  pushed  the  double  mode 
of  attack,  until  he  had  effectually  demolished 
the  great  witchcraft  champion." 

Our  historian  informs  us,  that  the  "  spell  that 
had  been  cast  over  the  people  of  Andover  was 
dissolved  by  one  bold  touch  ;  that  the  frenzy 
subsided  in  a  moment,  and  witchcraft  was 
heard  of  in  that  town  no  more.  The  impres- 
sion was  quickly  diffused  throughout  the  pro- 
vince." "  The  dark  cloud  vanished  entirely 
away." 

Softly  good  friend  : — not  quite  so  fast.  He 
who  undertakes  to  combat  error  deeply  rooted, 
whether  in  his  own  bosom,  or  in  the  bosom  of 
society,  has  no  magician's  wand  to  work  with- 
al. He  does  not  usually  travel  at  railroad 
rates.  He  has  multitudes  of  obstacles  to  sur- 
mount, and  it  is  only  by  reiterated  efforts,  and 
the  blessing  of  a  higher  Power,  that  the  mighty 
task  is  at  last  accomplished.  Calef  did  not 
find  the  dark  delusion  to  disappear  before  the 
powers  of  his  pen,  like  the  morning  cloud  be- 
fore the  rising  sun.  Great  barriers  were 
thrown  athwart  his  course,  and  that  by  men  to 
whom  Grahame  did  not  see  fit  to  impute  so 
evil  an  effort  to  stop  the  progress  of  the  cham- 
pion of  truth.  In  attacking  this  formidable 
delusion,  he  was  obliged  to  deal  his  powerful 
blows  upon  the  heads  of  the  very  men  whom 
Grahame,  in  common  with  brother  historians, 
has  ranked  among  the  greatest  and  best  of  the 
New  England  Israel :  and  justly  were  they  so 
esteemed,  if  the  exercise  of  the  highest  civil 
powers,  constitutes  greatness,  and  loud-sound- 
ing professions  are  a  chief  element  of  goodness. 
For,  as  Cushing  says,  "  Cotton  Mather  was  a 
fellow  of  Harvard  College,  and  considered  a 
prodigy  of  learning  ;  he  was  a  Boston  minister, 
and  a  leading  politician  of  the  province  ;  and 
himself  and  father  were  supposed  to  have  more 
influence  with  the  British  crown  than  any  other 
two  men  in  New  England  ;  so  that  even  those 
who  wished  to  be  made  viceroys  here  sought 
his  favour:"  "and  Sir  William  Phips  became, 
under  the  auspices  of  Increase  Mather,  our  first 
crown  governor." 

As  to  the  progress  of  this  reformation,  it  was 
not  so  rapid  but  that  there  was  time  enough, 
before  its  consummation,  for  the  concoction  of 
sundry  conspiracies  to  work  the  ruin  of  Calef. 
The  wrath  of  the  higher  dignitaries  flamed 
fiercely  forth.  Explosive  Cotton  would  have 
blown  him  up  ; — Cambridge  would  have  crush- 
ed bim.  Yes,  venerable  Cambridge,  with  her 
solemn  array  of  Doctors  and  Divines,  would, 
at  the  very  least,  have  plunged  the  daring  Ca- 
lef and  his  book  into  the  abyss  of  oblivion,  if 
not  into  one  of  a  warmer  temperature.  What 
they  would  have  done  to  the  man,  had  they 
not  feared  the  people,  we  cannot  certainly  say  ; 
but  the  book  they  did  subject  to  the  fiery  ordeal. 
Yet  it  rose  like  a  phoenix  from  the  flames  and 


winged  its  triumphant  flight  across  the  land. 
The  learned  doctors,  foiled  in  their  unworthy 
design,  then  attempted  to  defeat  the  emissary 
of  truth,  by  his  own  method,  and  they  too  put 
forth  a  book, — a  precious  volume,  which  has 
descended  to  our  times,  that  we  may  learn 
from  its  pages  the  exceeding  folly  of  the  wis- 
dom of  this  world. 

Of  all  this,  Grahame  tells  us  next  to  nothing, 
at  least  he  tells  us  no  more  than,  that  "  the  opin- 
ion, that  the  recent  malady  was  caused  in  part 
by  real  witchcraft,  whether  the  real  culprits 
had  yet  been  detected  or  not,  was  supported  in 
learned  treatises  by  Doctor  Mather  and  other 
eminent  divines."  This  confession  affords  but 
an  imperfect  glimpse  of  the  fact.  Let  us  have 
the  whole  story.  It  is  an  instructive  one,  and 
should  not  be  suppressed.  Cushing  gives  it  in 
full  :— 

"  Although  it  was  now  manifest  that  the  peo- 
ple would  no  longer  tolerate  witch  persecution 
to  bloodshed,  yet  the  old  church  and  state  in- 
fluences nourished  and  encouraged  its  pernici- 
ous fictions.  The  Mathers,  father  and  son, 
with  Stoughton,  and  others  of  that  class,  seemed 
to  regard  it  as  an  instrument  of  influence ;  and 
within  four  months  from  the  last  witch  trials 
at  Ipswich,  there  was  published  a  narrative  of 
the  sufferings  of  Margaret  Rule,  by  Cotton 
Mather. 

'•  To  us  it  would  be  surprising  that  they 
should  hazard  a  repetition  of  past  horrors,  did 
we  not  know  that  [some]  men  will  dare  any- 
thing for  the  love  of  power. 

"  The  narrative  set  forth,  that  on  the  10th 
of  September,  1693,  she  was  first  assaulted  by 
spectres  with  veiled  faces, — and  it  took  place 
in  the  meeting-house  and  during  divine  service. 
Who  will  believe  that  Margaret  Rule  fabricated 
these  veils  for  the  spectres?  It  was  time,  in- 
deed, for  the  safety  of  men  as  great  as  Mather 
himself,  that  the  spectres  should  veil  their  faces 
from  the  afflicted.  It  was  a  very  pertinent  and 
seasonable  invention." 

Heretofore  many  victims  had  suffered  for 
their  alleged  resemblance  to  tormenting  spec- 
tres seen  by  the  afflicted  ;  such  resemblance, 
on  such  testimony,  having  been  deemed  suffi- 
cient for  hanging  a  man.  But  the  use  of  such 
evidence  has  become  hazardous.  An  attempt, 
as  we  have  heard,  had  been  made  upon  a  near 
relative  of  Increase  Mather's,  and  "  the  lady  of 
Gov.  Phips."  Perhaps  the  fears  of  the  Gov. 
had  foreshadowed  some  such  coming  event,  for 
he  had  sometime  after  called  a  counsel  of 
preachers  to  consult  upon  measures  under  the 
existing  perplexities.  They  had  framed  a  re- 
port, of  which  Cotton  Mather  was  the  writer. 
It  ran  on  this  wise : 

"  We  judge,  that  in  the  persecution  of  these, 
and  all  such  witchcrafts,  there  is  need  of  exqui- 
site caution,  lest  too  much  credulity  for  things 
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resting  only  on  the  devil's  authority,  should 
enable  him  to  get  an  advantage  over  us  ;  for 
we  should  not  be  ignorant  of  his  devices." 

"  All  things  should  be  managed  with  exceed- 
ing tenderness  towards  those  complained  of ; 
especially  if  they  be  persons  heretofore  of  un- 
blemished reputation.  Nor  is  the  circumstance 
of  the  accused  being  represented,  by  spectre,  to 
the  afflicted,  a  sufficient  ground  for  conviction  ; 
for  it  is  an  undoubted  thing,  that  a  demon  may, 
by  God's  permission,  appear,  for  ill  purposes, 
in  the  shape  of  an  innocent,  yea,  and  a  virtu- 
ous man." 

"  We  know  not,  however,  but  [that]  some 
remarkable  affronts  given  to  devils,  by  our 
disbelieving  their  testimonies,  may  not  put  a 
period  to  the  progress  of  the  dreadful  calamity 
now  among  us,  in  the  accusation  of  so  many 
persons  for  witchcraft." 

It  is  easier  for  a  man  to  demolish  a  barrier 
than  to  stop  a  torrent.  His  will  may  set  the 
flood  in  motion,  but  it  will  not  be  quieted  at 
his  bidding.  The  courts,  it  seems,  could  be 
stimulated  to  hang  on  spectre  evidence,  but 
could  not  so  easily  be  induced  to  affront  the 
devil ;  and  it  was  found  most  convenient,  at 
length,  to  have  the  spectres  veiled. 

To  resume  the  story  of  Margaret  Rule: — 

"  From  the  meeting-house  she  was  carried 
home,  and  for  nine  days  her  tormentors  kept 
her  in  bed,  with  her  mouth  so  closed  up  that 
she  could  take  nothing  but  a  little  rum  ;  and 
then,  as  if  for  contrast,  they  opened  it  wide, 
and  poured  down  her  throat  what  scalded  her 
like  burning  sulphur;  the  fumes  of  which  filled 
the  room  and  almost  suffocated  the  by-stand- 
ers." 

"  Moreover,  there  were  times  when  the 
demons  would  pull  her  up  to  the  ceiling  of  the 
chamber,  and  hold  her  there,  before  a  numer- 
ous company  of  spectators,  who,  with  much 
difficulty,  pulled  her  down  again. 

"  In  this  distress,  Mather  resolved  to  exor- 
cise. He  states  that  he  applied  to  the  Lord  by 
suit  and  prayer  for  her  deliverance;  and  he 
urged  '  that  this  young  woman  belonged  to  his 
flock  and  charge  ;  and  that,  as  a  gospei-minis- 
ter,  he  had  a  better  title  unto  her,  to  bring  her 
home  to  God,  than  the  devil  had  to  carry  her 
away.' 

"  The  narrative  affirmed,  that  without  know- 
ing of  Mather's  prayer,  and  suit  to  the  Lord, 
she,  from  that  time  forth,  called  him  her 
father."  "  Mather  again  besought  the  Lord 
thrice  in  three  different  days,  with  fasting,  for 
the  afflicted ;"  "  and  when  the  demons  approach- 
ed to  torment  her,  she  observed  them  to  recoil 
as  unable  to  approach ;"  "  nor  could  their 
greatest  efforts  produce  any  effect  upon  her  ; 
and  she  now,  in  her  turn,  insulted  over  them, 
and  dared  them  to  do  their  worst.  Nay,  says 
Mather,  '  she  had  the  satisfaction  to  see  their 
black  master,  the  devil,  strike  and  kick  them, 
as  an  overseer  would  his  negroes,  to  make 
them  work.'  " 

"  At  last,  mortified  and  beaten,  they  turned 
to  herewith  a  fiendish  grin,  and  furiously  said, 
'  Well,  you  shan't  be  the  last' — '  We  can  do 
no  more.'  Upon  this  they  flew  out  of  the 
room,  and  Margaret  returned  thanks  for  her 
deliverance." 

When  this  narrative  came  forth,  "  all  honest 


and  sober  citizens  trembled  for  the  event.  Ma- 
ther's account  of  the  Godwins  had  been  the 
forerunner  of  the  Essex  tragedy  ;  and  now,  in 
contempt  of  the  public  distress  and  terror,  came 
forth  his  'More  Wonders  of  the  Invisible 
World,'  or,  1  Another  Brand  plucked  from  the 
Burning.' " 

But  this  case  happily  differed  from  the  God- 
wins, in  that  there  had  been  present  at  some  of 
Margaret's  exhibitions,  one  witness,  not  bereft 
of  common  sense,  and  of  sufficient  boldness  to 
publish  his  observations  to  the  world.  This 
was  Robert  Calef.  He  had  the  temerity  to 
gainsay  the  redoubtable  Cotton,  in  print,  and 
to  put  his  own  interpretation  upon  what  he  had 
seen.  "  Mather  turned  upon  him  with  great 
acrimony.  He  procured  and  published  the 
affidavits  of  three  citizens,  stating  that  they  had 
seen  Margaret  Rule,  in  her  afflictions  from  the 
invisible  world,  pulled  up  to  the  ceiling  of  her 
chamber  by  an  invisible  force,  and  that  it  task- 
ed their  whole  strength  to  pull  her  down  again. 

"  An  affidavit  of  two  others  was  still  more 
minute.  These  testified  that  they  had  seen 
Margaret  Rule  lifted  up  from  the  bed  whereon 
she  lay,  by  an  invisible  force,  so  as  to  touch 
the  garret  floor ;  nor  did  her  body  rest  on  the 
bed,  or  on  any  other  support,  and  it  was  kept 
in  that  position  some  minutes." 

But  Calef  would  not  be  convinced  against 
the  testimony  of  his  own  eyes,  nor  silenced  by 
any  number  of  affidavits  that  Cotton  might 
procure.  He  repeated  his  own  version  of  the 
story,  and  again  applied  the  scourge,  with  un- 
diminished vigour. 

"  Stung  by  Calef 's  satire,  and  smarting 
under  merited  chastisement,  Mather  dropped 
his  pen  and  thrust  at  his  opponent  a  prosecu- 
tion for  a  libel.  But  he  never  had  the  courage 
to  appear  in  court  against  him.  And  thus  was 
the  dangerous  narrative  of  Margaret  Rule  ren- 
dered powerless,  and  the  tranquillity  of  the 
country  preserved." 

"But  still  the  old  charter  church  and  state 
party  strove  to  keep  withered  witchcraft  in 
some  credit.  In  March,  1694,  the  President 
and  fellows  of  Harvard  College  issued  a  circu- 
lar to  all  true  ministers  of  the  gospel  in  New 
England  ;  calling  on  them  to  manifest  their 
pious  regards  unto  the  works  of  the  Lord,  by 
recording  and  sending  in  the  most  remarkable 
discoveries,  as  to  his  mode  of  governing  the 
world  ;  promising  college  honours  to  such  as 
should  obey. 

Then  followed  a  specification  of  what  things 
were  to  be  deemed  worthy  of  record.  They 
were  accidents  in  the  heavens,  earth,  or  water. 
Mercies  to  the  godly,  and  judgments  on  the 
wicked, — with  apparitions,  possessions,  en- 
chantments, and  all  those  things  which  show 
the  existence  and  agency  of  the  invisible 
world. 

"  Again  Calef  opposed  this  dangerous  circu- 
lar, and  turned  away,  in  a  measure,  its  pernicious 
influence  from  the  community.  He  also  sent 
in  and  published  [some  account  of  remarkable 
events,]  with  the  requisite  proof;  and,  as  he 
said,  without  hope  of  reward. 

"The  first  was  the  sudden  death  of  one  of  the 
late  witch  justices ;  as,  also,  a  sudden  mortality 
which  fell  upon  two  sons  of  another  of  those 
justices. 


"Again,  he  said,  that  furious  Marshal,  whol 
hung  so  many,  and  who  pressed  Giles  Corey j 
to  death,  and  thrust  back  his  tongue  with  his 
staff;  and  who  had  despoiled  the  widow  and, 
the  helpless  of  their  substance,  was  instantly 
rent  in  pieces,  with  his  father,  by  the  providen- 
tial bursting  of  a  cannon  in  Salem." 

Other  remarkable  circumstances,  equally 
unpalatable  to  the  high  functionaries  of  old 
Harvard,  did  he  detail,  in  his  little  volume. 
He  "  could  hardly  expect  college  honours  after 
this,  and  the  only  one  to  which  he  attained 
was  the  collecting  and  burning  his  books  on 
Cambridge  Common." 

But  the  deadly  blow  was  struck  ;  and  all  the 
doctors  in  Cambridge  could  not  revive  the  dy- 
ing delusion. 

(To  be  concluded.) 

Harrison  W.  Ellis. 
[The  New  Orleans  ''•  Protestant"  gives  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  this  remarkable  man. 
Our  interest  in  the  character  and  success  of 
the  coloured  peoplein  mental  and  spiritual  im- 
provement induces  us  to  give  it  an  insertion. 
While  we  take  satisfaction  in  the  evidence 
which  his  progress  in  science  and  literature 
furnishes,  that  extraordinary  men  may  rise 
up  among  the  people  of  colour  as  well  as 
among  whites,  we  believe  that  in  either  col- 
our learning  will  not  make  a  minister  of 
Christ,  but  that  the  gospel  is  preached  with  as 
much  demonstration  of  the  Spirit  by  unlearn- 
ed as  by  the  learned,  and  generally  a  little 
more  so. 

We  rather  regret  that  he  should  be  sent  to  a 
foreign  country  where  he  may  soon  fall  a 
victim  to  disease.  Were  he  placed  at  the 
head  of  a  seminary  at  home,  he  might  in- 
spire his  own  colour  with  desire  for  useful 
learning,  and  by  his  pious  precepts  and  ex- 
ample, contribute  to  their  elevation  in  science 
and  religion. — "  The  Friend."] 

The  readers  of  the  Protestant  have  already 
been  informed  that  the  Synods  of  Alabama  and 
Mississippi  have  at  length  succeeded  in  raising 
the  money  for  the  purchase  of  Ellis  and  fami- 
ly, with  a  view  of  sending  them  to  Africa,  un- 
der the  care  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions. 
At  the  late  meeting  of  the  Presbytery  of  Tus- 
caloosa, Ellis,  or,  as  his  name  is  hereafter  to 
be,  Harrison  W.  Ellis,  was  introduced  as  a 
candidate  for  the  gospel  ministry.  It  has  oc- 
curred to  me  that  some  further  account  of  him, 
particularly  in  connexion  with  the  impression 
his  examination  made  on  the  Presbytery,  might 
be  interesting  to  those  who  have  shown  a  spe- 
cial interest  in  his  case. 

And  here  let  me  say,  that  very  erroneous 
reports  of  his  acquirements  have,  by  some 
means,  obtained  currency  in  various  parts  of 
the  country.  He  has  been  called  the  "  Learn- 
ed Blacksmith  of  the  South,"  in  evident  com- 
parison with  Elihu  Burritt  of  the  North.  The 
writer  of  this  heard  it  mentioned  in  a  large  as- 
sembly of  persons  from  nearly  every  state  in 
our  Union,  that  Ellis  was  familiar  with  seven 
languages.  Now  the  truth  in  relation  to  him 
is  wonderful  enough  without  the  aid  of  such 
exaggeration. 

From  a  brief  history  of  himself  which  he 
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gave  to  the  Presbytery,  it  appears  that  he  was 
born  in  Pittsylvania  county,  Va.,  but  in  early 
life  was  removed  from  that  place  to  Tennessee. 
When  about  nine  years  old  he  formed  the  pur- 
pose of  learning  to  read,  especial  ly  in  order  to 
be  able  to  read  the  Bible.  In  despite  of  nume- 
rous obstacles,  such  as  would  have  deterred 
almost  any  one  else,  he  succeeded  in  learning  to 
read  and  afterwards  to  write.  When  25  years 
old  he  came  to  this  State  [Alabama]  and  hav- 
ing acquired  a  thirst  for  knowledge,  he  com- 
menced the  study  of  the  Latin  language.  He 
had  no  regular  instruction — but  received  some 
little  assistance  from  one  person  and  another 
as  a  casual  opportunity  afforded  it.  Subse- 
quently he  undertook  the  study  of  the  Greek 
and  of  the  Hebrew.  In  the  latter,  however, 
he  made  very  little  progress,  owing  to  a  want 
of  books — a  difficulty,  by  the  way,  which  has 
retarded  his  progress  throughout  his  studies. 
All  the  while  he  has  been  regularly  engaged  in 
labour  as  a  slave  and  a  mechanic. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  he  is  a  finished  scho- 
lar in  either  the  Latin  or  Greek  languages. 
He  has  however  acquired  such  a  knowledge  of 
both  as  to  be  able,  without  any  assistance,  to 
prosecute  his  studies  in  them  to  any  length 
that  he  may  wish.  His  acquaintance  with  his 
own  tongue  is  such  as  to  enable  him  to  speak 
and  write  it  with  as  much  propriety  as  is  com- 
mon among  educated  men.  While  he  has 
read  and  studied  some  authors  on  natural 
science,  moral  philosophy,  &c,  his  reading 
has  been  confined  to  religious  books. 

Nor  is  it  simply  that  under  such  disadvan- 
tages he  has  made  these  attainments  in  learn- 
ing ;  but,  judging  by  the  exhibition  before 
the  Presbytery,  he  is  a  man  of  decided  talents — 
of  clear,  discriminating,  independent  mind,  with 
the  ability  to  make  a  judicious  use  of  the  know- 
ledge which  he  acquires.  I  believe  that  I  ut- 
ter the  sentiments  of  the  whole  Presbytery  and 
of  the  large  assembly  present  at  his  examina- 
tion, when  I  say,  that  for  precision  in  the  de- 
tails of  religious  experience — for  sober,  rational 
views  of  what  constitutes  a  call  to  the  ministry 
— for  sound,  consistent,  scriptural  views  of  the 
leading  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  few  candidates 
for  the  office  have  been  known  to  equal  him. 
The  effect  of  his  statements  was  greatly  in- 
creased by  the  fact,  that  he  seemed  to  be  pre- 
senting rather  the  results  of  his  own  reflec- 
tions, than  what  he  had  learned  from  the  in- 
vestigations of  others.  On  many  points  there 
was  a  striking  originality  in  his  mode  of  ex- 
hibiting his  sentiments.  He  also  read  a  ser- 
mon of  his  own  composition,  of  which  some  of 
the  members  thought  so  highly,  that  they  pro- 
posed that  the  Presbytery  should  order  its  publi- 
cation. It  certainly  looked  and  sounded  very 
strange — it  was  almost  incredible — to  see  and 
hear  one  who  had  been  all  his  life  a  slave, 
with  none  but  the  ordinary  privileges  of  a 
slave,  reading  a  production,  so  correct  in  lan- 
guage, so  forcible  in  style,  so  logical  in  argu- 
ment— abounding  with  quotations  from  the  Bi- 
ble so  intelligently  and  pertinently  applied. 

So  well  satisfied  were  the  Presbytery  with 
his  fitness  for  the  work,  that  they  have  made 
arrangements  to  ordain  him  as  a  missionary 
to  the  full  work  of  the  ministry,  during  the 
approaching  session  of  the  Synod  at  Wetump- 


ka.  It  would  be  very  gratifying  to  us,  and 
would  add  greatly  to  the  interest  of  the  scene, 
if  the  brethren  of  the  Synod  of  Mississippi 
could  be  with  us  ;  but  this  it  would  be  impossi- 
ble to  secure.  They  have  evinced  a  noble  gene- 
rosity in  aiding  us  in  procuring  the  liberation 
of  this  man,  and  we  earnestly  desire  that  they 
might  share  in  all  the  satisfaction  we  antici- 
pate from  the  crowning  act  of  the  enterprize, 
so  far  as  we  are  more  especially  concerned. 

It  is  expected  that  Ellis,  with  his  family, 
will  sail  for  Africa  in  December.  The  Board 
of  missions  have  charge  of  him,  and  have  as- 
sumed all  expenses. 

Ellis  is  thirty*  years  old,  of  robust  health, 
and  quite  black.  His  wife  is  about  the  same 
age,  is  pious  and  can  read.  His  son  is  seven- 
teen years  of  age,  and  is  said  to  have  a  very 
sprightly  mind.  He  can  read  and  write,  and 
has  studied  arithmetic,  geography  &c,  but  to 
what  extent  I  am  not  informed.  He  is  not 
pious,  but  is  more  correct  and  moral  in  his 
conduct  than  is  common  among  those  of  his 
age  and  circumstances.  The  only  other  child 
is  a  daughter,  eleven  years  old,  who  has  com- 
menced learning  to  read. 

But  I  have  said  enough,  perhaps  too  much 
on  the  subject  in  which  my  feelings  are  deep- 
ly enlisted,  as  you  have  perceived.  It  may  be 
that  they  are  the  more  so  now,  because  they 
have  not  heretofore  been  as  much  engaged  in 
it,  as  I  now  feel  they  ought  to  have  been. 

Yours,  &c,  

03=At  the  request  of  the  Synod  of  Alaba- 
ma the  Board  of  Publication  have  presented  to 
this  interesting  man  a  library  of  their  publica- 
tions to  the  amount  of  $50. — Ed.  of  Pres. 

*  This  is  as  we  find  it,  but  probably  an  error,  as  his 
son  is  said  to  be  seventeen. 


Self-sacrifice. — There  is  a  little  incident 
connected  with  the  melancholy  event  of  the 
wrecking  of  the  United  States  brig  Washino-- 
ton,  says  a  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Mirror,  which  will  be  found  of  the  deepest 
interest. 

The  whole  crew,  save  four  (three  of  whom 
were  the  only  ones  on  board  who  could  not 
swim,)  were  swept  violently  into  the  sea,  but 
with  the  exception  of  Lieut.  Bache  and  ten 
others,  soon  regained  the  vessel.  Last  among 
those  who  drew  themselves,  dripping  and  al- 
most exhausted,  out  of  the  element,  was  a 
coloured  man  from  Annapolis,  Maryland.  As 
soon  as  he  touched  the  deck,  he  inquired, 

"  Where  is  Mr.  Bache  ?" 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  the  man  addressed. 

"  Have  any  of  you  seen  Mr.  Bache  V  per- 
sisted the  earnest  inquirer. 

"  Yes  !"  said  two  or  three — "  there  he  floats 
— half  a  mile  astern." 

"  Then  I  will  try  to  save  him !"  said  the 
noble-hearted  fellow,  plunging  again  into  the 
briny  wave,  from  which  he  was  doomed,  alas ! 
never  more  to  rise. — Late  paper. 

George  Wilson. 

A  few  years  since,  as  — Gallaudet  was  walk- 
ing in  the  streets  of  Hartford,  there  came  run- 
ning to  him  a  poor  boy,  of  very  ordinary  first 


sight  appearance,  but  whose  intelligent  eye 
fixed  the  gentlemen's  attention,  as  the  boy  in- 
quired, "  Sir,  can  you  tell  me  of  a  man  who 
would  like  a  boy  to  work  for  him  and  learn  to 
read  '!"  "  Whose  boy  are  you,  and  where  do 
you  live  ?"  "  I  have  no  parents,"  was  the  reply, 
"  and  have  just  run  away  from  the  work-house 
because  they  will  not  teach  me  to  read."  The 
gentlemen  made  arrangements  with  tlieauthori- 
ties  of  the  town,  and  took  the  boy  into  his  own 
family.    There  he  learned  to  read. 

Nor  was  this  all.  He  soon  acquired  the- 
confidence  of  his  new  associates,  by  his  faith- 
fulness and  honesty.  He  was  allowed  the  use 
of  his  friend's  library,  and  made  rapid  progress 
in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  It  became 
necessary  after  a  while  that  George  should 
leave  his  friend  Gallaudet,  and  he  became  ap- 
prentice to  a  cabinet  maker  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. There  the  same  integrity  won  for  him 
the  favour  of  his  new  associates.  To  gratify 
his  inclination  for  study,  his  master  had  a  little 
room  finished  for  him  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
shop,  where  he  devoted  his  leisure  time  to  his 
favourite  pursuits.  Here  he  made  large  at- 
tainments in  the  mathematics,  in  the  French 
language,  and  other  branches. 

After  being  in  this  situation  a  few  years,  as 
he  sat  at  tea  with  the  family,  one  evening,  he 
all  at  once  remarked  that  he  wanted  to  go  to 
France.  "  Go  to  France  !"  said  his  master, 
surprised  that  the  apparently  contented  and 
happy  youth  had  thus  suddenly  become  dis- 
satisfied with  his  situation — "for  what?" — 
"  Ask  —  Gallaudet  to  tea  to-morrow  evening," 
continued  George,  "  and  I  will  explain."  His 
friend  was  invited  accordingly,  and  at  tea  time 
the  apprentice  presented  himself  with  his  man- 
uscripts in  English  and  French,  and  explain- 
ed his  singular  intention  to  go  to  France. 

"  In  the  time  of  Napoleon,"  he  said,  "  a 
prize  was  offered  by  the  French  Government 
for  the  simplest  rule  of  measuring  flat  surfaces 
of  whatever  outline.  The  prize  has  never  been 
awarded,  and  that  method  I  have  discovered." 
He  then  demonstrated  the  problem  to  the  sur- 
prise and  gratification  of  his  friends,  who  im- 
mediately furnished  him  the  means  of  defray- 
ing his  expenses,  and  with  letters  of  introduc- 
tion to  Lewis  Cass,  then  our  minister  at  the 
Court  of  France.  Pie  was  introduced  to  Louis 
Phillippe,  and  in  the  presence  of  king,  nobles, 
and  plenipotentiaries,  the  American  youth  de- 
monstrated his  problem,  and  received  the  plau- 
dits of  the  Court.  He  received  the  prize  which 
he  had  clearly  won,  besides  valuable  presents 
from  the  king. 

He  then  took  letters  of  introduction,  and 
proceeded  to  the  Court  of  St.  James,  where  he 
took  up  a  similar  prize  offered  by  some  Royal 
Society,  and  returned  to  the  United  Slates. 
Here  he  was  preparing  to  secure  the  benefit  of 
his  discovery  by  patent,  when  he  received  a 
letter  from  the  Emperor  Nicholas  himself,  one 
of  whose  ministers  had  attended  his  demon- 
stration at  St.  James,  inviting  him  to  make  his 
residence  at  the  Russian  Court,  and  furnishing 
him  with  ample  means  for  his  outfit. 

He  complied  with  the  invitation,  repaired  to 
St.  Petersburg,  and  is  now  professor  of  mathe- 
matics in  trie  Royal  College,  under  the  special 
protection  of  the  Autocrat  of  all  the  Russias  ! 
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This  narrative  the  writer  has  never  seen 
published;  and  the  gentlemen  who  related  to 
him  the  circumstances,  attributed  the  singular 
success  of  young  Wilson  to  his  integrity  and 
faithfulness. — N.  E.  Puritan. 


For  "The  Friend." 
MY  DEPARTED  SISTER. 

And  can  it  bo  my  sister  dear, 
That  it  is  only  one  brief  year, 

Since  thou  wast  called  away ; 
Sorrow  and  suffering  no  more, 
To  join  the  blessed  gone  before, 

In  realms  of  endless  day  ? 

The  beauteous  youth,  and  hoary  sage, 
The  just  of  every  clime  and  age, 

Assembled  round  the  throne  : 
And  thou  with  myriads  gathered  there, 
Dost  in  the  endless  anthem  share, 

Praising  the  Holy  One  ! 

Still  do  we  mourn  thy  vacant  chair- 
Still  feel  thy  absence  every  where — 

Look  for  thy  welcome  greet : 
And  oft  thou  seem'st  so  very  near, 
Almost  as  in  earth's  vestments,  here 

To  hold  communion  sweet. 

Our  little  band  thus  lonely  left, 
Mourns  not  as  those  of  hope  bereft, 

Faith  penetrates  the  gloom ; 
Beholds  in  Gilead's  healing  balm 
Power  the  deepest  grief  to  calm, 

And  looks  beyond  the  tomb. 

Our  thoughts  by  day,  visions  by  night, 
Portray  thee  clad  in  robes  of  white, 

Spotless  and  bright  and  pure  : 
And  oh  !  methinks,  we  hear  thee  say, 
"No  hindering  thing  was  in  my  way, 

"My  passport  was  secure 

"  By  the  still  waters  I  repose, 

"  Whose  surface  not  a  ripple  knows, 

"  All  quiet  and  serene ; 
"No  doubt  or  fear  disturbs  my  breast, 
"  All,  all  is  calm  and  peaceful  rest 

"  Amid  the  pastures  green. 

"  No  works  of  mine  could  this  obtain, 
" '  Worthy  the  Lamb  that  once  was  slain 

" '  The  blessing  to  receive  ;' 
"To  Him  then  grateful  homage  bring, 
"  Hail  him  the  1  Prophet,  Priest  and  King,' 

"  And  in  his  name  believe. 

"  The  glorious  crown  Christ  won  for  me, 
"  In  love  is  offered  now  to  thee, 

What  can  we  covet  more  ? 
"  Give  me  thy  hand  and  fearless  be, 
"And  I  will  safely  pilot  thee 

"  To  that  celestial  shore  !" 


For  "  The  Friend." 
THE  SOCIETY  OF  FRIENDS 
IN 

PENNSYLVANIA  AND  NEW  JERSEY. 

From  1764  to  1782. 

(Continued  from  page  95.) 

The  manner  in  which  the  Friends  who  had 
signed  the  "  Non-importation  agreement,"  had 
by  that  act  committed  themselves,  under  certain 
circumstances,  to  violate  the  laws  of  the  land, 
the  laws  of  England,  and  the  rights  of  private 
individuals,  was  first  fully  manifested  to  some 
of  them  on  the  17th  of  Seventh  month,  1769. 
On  that  day  the  Charming  Polly,  a  vessel  from 
Yarmouth,  England,  laden  with  malt,  mostly 
consigned  to  the  captain,  arrived  at  Philadel- 
phia.   The  captain  was  directed  to  call  upon 


Amos  Strettle  for  advice,  to  whom,  indeed,  part 
of  the  cargo  was  consigned.  This  merchant 
immediately  called  upon  some  of  the  commit- 
tee appointed  by  the  traders  when  entering  into 
the  "  Non-importation"  agreement.  The  indi- 
viduals he  called  on  were  Friends.  They  now 
were  brought  to  feel  how  incautious  and  thought- 
less they  had  been  in  signing  the  agreement. 
They  felt  they  had  a  right  with  their  own  pro- 
perty to  do  as  they  pleased, — they  might  order 
goods  from  England  or  not  as  they  thought 
best, — but  what  right  had  they  as  Christians, 
as  citizens  of  Pennsylvania  which  had  no  law 
against  the  introduction  of  malt— as  subjects  of 
Great  Britain  which  allowed  this  trade  to  her 
colonies,  to  interfere  and  seriously  injure  the 
property  of  a  fellow-subject,  by  prohibiting  the 
sale  of  his  consignment.  They  told  the  mer- 
chant, they  thought  he  might  land  it,  but  on  a 
meeting  of  the  general  committee,  great  diffi- 
culty ensued,  and  a  public  meeting  was  called 
to  consider  it,  by  the  following  handbill : — 

"  Philadelphia,  July  18,  1769. 

"  A  vessel  being  arrived  in  the  river,  with  a 
load  of  British  merchandize,  shipped  contrary 
to  the  agreement  entered  into  by  the  merchants 
and  traders  of  this  city  on  the  6th  of  February 
and  10th  of  March  last,  the  inhabitants  are 
desired  to  meet  at  the  Statehouse  this  afternoon, 
at  4  o'clock,  to  consider  what  is  necessary  on 
the  present  occasion." 

The  public  mind  was  warmly  agitated,  and 
so  it  was  no  wonder  if  in  violation  of  law, 
they  should  undertake  to  prevent  the  landing 
or  sale  of  the  cargo.  Beside  this,  the  brewers 
were  operated  upon  by  public  opinion,  and  the 
fear  of  public  odium,  and  therefore  they  came 
forward  and  pledged  themselves  not  to  purchase 
any  of  this  malt,  should  it  be  offered  for  sale. 
The  consequence  may  be  gathered  from  the 
following  extract  from  the  Pennsylvania  Ga- 
zette, of  Seventh  month  27th  :  "  On  Tuesday, 
the  brig  Charming  Polly,  Captain  Eaton,  which 
arrived  here  last  week  from  Yarmouth,  loaded 
with  malt,  sailed  hence  with  her  cargo." 

The  uneasiness  which  now  pressed  upon  the 
minds  of  Friends  in  having  been  accessory  to 
what  they  could  but  consider  as  a  wrong  in- 
flicted upon  a  fellow  mortal,  induced  them  to 
speak  to  different  merchants  setting  forth  their 
feelings.  The  fear  lest  such  tender  consciences 
might  endanger  the  stability  of  the  agreement 
if  not  speedily  reproved,  induced  some  of  the 
citizens  to  call  another  public  meeting,  held 
Eighth  month  2d,  wherein  two  resolutions  were 
passed.  The  concluding  one  was,  "That  if 
any  person  shall  receive  goods  consigned  from 
Great  Britain,  and  shipped  after  the  agreement 
of  the  merchants  and  traders  here  not  to  im- 
port, was  generally  known  there,  or  who  shall 
assist  in  landing,  storing  or  selling  them  ; — and 
every  person  who  has  ordered,  or  shall  order 
goods  from  Great  Britain,  after  the  sixth  of 
February,  unless  with  a  condition  not  to  ship 
them,  until  the  lat  revenue  acts  against  Ame- 
rica was  repealed,  shall  be  deemed  an  enemy 
to  the  liberties  of  America,  and  the  printers 
shall  be  justified  in  publishing  his  name." 

The  members  of  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings 
became  much  concerned  lest  the  conduct  of 
their  fellow  members  should  be  represented  in 
such  a  manner  that  it  should  appear  to  be  in 


wilful  violation  of  the  peaceable  principles  ol 
the  Gospel.  They  saw  the  act  had  been  gone 
into  without  a  sufficient  care  in  examining  the 
import  of  all  parts  of  the  agreement  signed. 
They  appointed  a  committee  to  prepare  an  epis- 
tle of  advice  and  caution  to  spread  among  their 
members,  and  on  Eighth  month  5th,  issued  an 
epistle  to  their  brethren  at  London,  of  which 
we  give  all  that  relates  to  matters  of  general 
interest. 

"  The  brotherly  sympathy  and  concern  you 
express  on  consideration  of  the  critical  situa-  j 
tion  of  things,  and  your  earnest  desire  that  the  ! 
minds  of  the  people  might  be  rightly  directed 
and  inclined  to  true  wisdom  and  moderation, 
sensibly  affected  us,  and  tended  to  confirm  in 
us  the  like  desires.  And  from  the  steadiness 
and  the  dislike  of  those  commotions  which  had 
happened  in  other  places,  generally  manifested 
by  Friends  here,  we  were  in  hopes  of  such  an 
influence  that  public  tranquillity  would  be  main- 
tained, and  no  just  occasion  of  offence  given. 
Having  this  prospect  when  we  received  your 
epistle  dated  10th  of  Third  month  last,  directed 
to  Friends  in  general  on  this  continent,  we 
concluded,  as  the  weighty  advice  of  our  wor- 
thy Friend,  George  Fox,  recited  therein  had 
been  lately  published  here,  spreading  it  again 
might  be  deferred  sometime, — but  from  the 
commotions  which  have  since  happened,  it 
appears  that  our  united  endeavour  to  incite  to 
the  observation  thereof  is  very  necessary  ;  the 
enemy  of  our  peace  having  so  far  prevailed  as 
to  interrupt  the  quiet  which  had  subsisted.  The 
case  of  some  of  our  brethren,  who  are  most 
immediately  affected  thereby,  hath  given  us 
much  painful  concern,  and  makes  it  necessary 
for  us  at  this  time  to  give  you  some  informa- 
tion of  our  present  situation. 

"  The  general  discontent  which  hath  ap- 
peared in  the  several  colonies  on  the  imposi- 
tion of  duties  for  the  purpose  of  raising  a  reve- 
nue, hath  some  time  past  been  publicly  known, 
and  that  the  people  have  been  uniting  by  vari- 
ous methods  to  avert  the  consequences  of  being 
thus  taxed  without  their  own  consent.  In 
Pennsylvania  so  large  a  number  of  the  people 
inclined  to  moderation,  that  the  public  delibera- 
tions and  measures  have  been  conducted  in 
such  a  manner,  as  to  evidence  our  desires  to 
convince  our  superiors  of  our  resolution  to 
sue  for  redress  in  a  manner  becoming  our  sta- 
tion. But  it  was  not  without  much  difficulty, 
a  steady  perseverance  in  these  moderate  mea- 
sures was  maintained.  When  it  appeared  that 
the  parliament  in  their  last  session,  were  not 
likely  to  repeal  the  laws  which  occasioned 
such  discontent  here,  the  earnest  importunities 
used  by  many  in  Philadelphia  to  have  some 
further  steps  taken,  so  far  prevailed,  that  many 
of  the  merchants  and  traders  in  this  city  were 
induced  to  enter  into  an  agreement  not  to  im- 
port most  kinds  of  the  English  manufactures 
until  these  laws  were  repealed.  This  was 
thought  by  many,  a  measure  which  the  circum- 
stances of  the  people  rendered  necessary,  as 
they  were  already  too  deeply  indebted,  and 
that  by  it  more  frugality  and  economy  might 
be  enforced  and  observed  among  us.  The 
expediency  of  the  measure  being  generally  al- 
lowed, the  particular  terms  of  the  agreement 
were  not  attended  to  with  so  much  deliberation 
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as  it  now  appears  was  necessary,  and  thus 
numbers  subscribed  to  them  without  consider- 
ing the  force  and  tendency  of  some  of  the  arti- 
cles ;  and  a  committee  being  necessary  to 
conduct  this  business,  and  many  of  the  parties 
having  more  confidence  in  Friends  than  in 
others,  nominated  some  of  our  brethren  to  be 
of  that  committee.  They  went  so  far  as  to 
name  some  who  were  not  there,  nor  have  since 
entered  into  their  agreement.  Some, of  those 
Friends  who  consented  to  it,  have  declared  their 
views  to  be  the  hope  of  prevailing  by  their  ad- 
vice to  have  such  measures  pursued  as  would 
be  consistent  with  the  public  interest,  without 
violating  the  rights  of  individuals. 

"  Some  months  passed  before  anything  oc- 
curred to  show  them  the  difficulty  they  had 
subjected  themselves  to ;  but  by  the  arrival  of 
a  vessel  here  lately  from  Yarmouth  laden  with 
malt,  they  have  been  brought  to  see  and  feel 
it." 

After  describing  the  proceedings  which  end- 
ed in  the  vessel  sailing  for  Cork  with  the  cargo 
of  malt,  the  epistle  goes  on  thus  : — 

"  As  some  of  those  Friends  who  were  of  the 
committee  have  declared  their  disapprobation 
of  these  measures,  and  Friends  at  the  Monthly 
Meeting  of  Philadelphia  generally  united  to 
advise  their  members  wholly  to  withdraw  from 
and  keep  out  of  them, — we  are  in  hopes  such 
further  occasion  will  be  avoided  as  may  sub- 
ject us  as  a  religious  Society  to  any  censure 
from  our  superiors.  We  desire  to  approve  our- 
selves both  in  principle  and  practice,  dutiful, 
affectionate  and  loyal  subjects  to  the  king,  and 
peaceable  members  of  civil  society,  firmly  be- 
lieving that  as  we  live  in  that  love  which  is 
graciously  shed  abroad  in  our  hearts  through 
Jesus  Christ,  and  renewed  to  us  in  these  times  of 
probation,  we  shall  be  preserved  on  the  true 
foundation,  and  experience  '  all  things  to  work 
together  for  our  good.'  It  will  be  some  allevi- 
ation  of  our  present  pain  to  hear  we  have  by 
this  epistle  obviated  any  difficulty,  or  enabled 
you  to  prevent  any  attempts  of  our  adversaries 
to  represent  us  as  a  people  departed  from  the 
principles  of  our  profession." 

The  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends  of  Phila- 
delphia, held  Seventh  month  28th,  had  directed 
the  overseers  to  administer  advice  and  counsel 
to  such  of  their  members  "  who  may  be  in 
danger  of  being  led  into  any  conduct  inconsis- 
tent with  our  religious  profession  and  princi- 
ciples."  At  its  next  meeting  held  Eighth 
month  25th,  the  following  minute  was  made : 
"  The  overseers  acquainted  the  meeting  that 
care  has  been  taken  to  caution  and  advise  some 
of  those  of  our  brethren  who  appeared  to  them 
to  be  most  immediately  affected  by  the  present 
prevailing  commotions  amongst  the  people  ; 
and  after  a  free  conference  with  them  on  the 
nature  of  the  engagement  they  had  entered 
into,  and  the  dangers  to  which  Friends  appre- 
hend they  stood  exposed,  left  under  their  con- 
sideration the  advice  which  they  administered 
on  behalf  of  this  meeting.  Now  after  a  further 
mature  deliberation  on  the  matter  which  has 
given  occasion  of  uneasiness  and  pain  to  this 
meeting,  and  a  concern  remaining  lest  the  con- 
tinuance of  those  of  our  members  who  have 
united  with  a  committee  of  the  merchants  and 
traders  in  this  city,  to  manage  and  conduct 


some  affairs  in  the  service  they  are  engaged  in, 
may  be  attended  with  inconveniency  to  them- 
selves, and  productive  of  inconsistencies  with 
our  religious  testimony,  it  is  the  solid  sense 
and  judgment  of  this  meeting  that  such  of  our 
members  who  make  up  a  part  of  the  said  com- 
mittee of  merchants,  be  advised  to  withdraw 
from  the  service  they  have  undertaken,  which 
will  tend  to  relieve  the  minds  of  Friends  who 
are  anxiously  concerned  that  the  testimony  of 
Truth  may  be  preserved  blameless  amongst  us. 
The  overseers  are  desired  to  communicate  the 
same  to  the  Friends  concerned ;  also  to  con- 
tinue their  care  pursuant  to  the  minute  of  last 
month,  to  administer  their  advice  to  any  other 
of  our  members  who  may  be  in  danger  of  being 
affected  by  an  association  or  agreement  entered 
into  inconsistent  with  our  religious  profession, 
as  occasion  requires." 

(To  be  continued.) 


For"  The  Friend." 

Fearlessness  of  Christian  Women. 

It  is  a  little  remarkable  that  the  first  Friends 
who  suffered  persecution  at  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge, where  are  located  the  two  great  colleges 
called  the  eyes  of  the  English  nation,  were 
women.  A  short  account  of  the  unchristian 
treatment  of  Elizabeth  Fletcher  and  Elizabeth 
Heavens  in  1654,  who  were  scourged  through 
the  city  of  Oxford,  was  given  in  a  late  number 
of  "  The  Friend."  Joseph  Besse  states,  that  in 
December,  1653,  the  month  in  which  Oliver 
Cromwell  assumed  the  title  of  Protector,  Eliza- 
beth Williams  and  Mary  Fisher,  one  about 
fifty  and  the  other  about  thirty  years  of  age, 
came  from  the  north  of  England  to  Cambridge, 
and  discoursing  with  some  scholars  of  Sidney- 
Sussex  College,  concerning  matters  of  religion, 
the  scholars  asked  them  how  many  Gods  there 
were  ?  The  women  answered,  "  But  one  God ;" 
and  told  them,  they  had  many  whom  they 
made  gods  of,  reproving  their  ignorance  of  the 
true  God  and  his  worship.  The  scholars  be- 
gan to  mock  and  deride  them.  Observing  the 
froth  and  levity  of  their  behaviour,  the  women 
told  them  they  were  "  antichrists,"  and  that 
their  college  was  "  a  cage  of  unclean  birds, 
and  the  synagogue  of  Satan."  Such  severe 
reprehension  is  usually  most  offensive  to  those 
who  most  deserve  it.  Complaint  was  forth- 
with made  to  the  mayor,  that  two  women  were 
preaching.  He  sent  a  constable  for  them,  and 
examined  them  whence  they  came,  and  where 
they  lodged  the  previous  night.  They  an- 
swered that  they  were  strangers,  and  knew  not 
the  name  of  the  place,  but  paid  for  what  they 
had  and  came  away.  Pie  asked  their  names  ; 
they  replied,  their  "  names  were  written  in  the 
Book  of  Life."  He  then  demanded  their  hus- 
bands' names.  They  told  him  they  had  "no 
husband  but  Jesus  Christ,"  and  he  sent  them. 
Upon  this  the  Mayor  grew  angry,  called  them 
opprobious  names,  and  issued  his  warrant  to 
the  constable  "  to  whip  them  at  the  market- 
cross  till  the  blood  ran  down  their  bodies  ;"  and 
ordered  three  of  his  Serjeants  to  see  that  sen- 
tence, as  cruel  as  it  was  unlawful,  severely 
executed.  The  virtuous  women,  kneeling 
down,  in  the  spirit  of  the  suffering  Redeemer, 
besought  the  Lord  to  forgive  him,  for  he  knew 


not  what  he  did.  They  were  led  to  the  mar- 
ket-cross, calling  upon  God  to  strengthen  their 
faith.  The  executioner  commanded  them  to 
put  off  their  clothes,  which  they  refused.  Pie 
then  stripped  them  to  the  waste,  put  their  arms 
into  the  whipping-post,  and  executed  the  war- 
rant far  more  cruelly,  than  is  usually  done  to 
the  worst  of  malefactors,  so  that  their  flesh  was 
miserably  cut  and  torn.  What  a  mere  savage 
he  must  have  been  !  and  what  a  comment  on 
liberty  and  justice,  and  the  tenderness  which 
all  civilized  nations,  and  especially  Christians, 
acknowledge  to  be  due  to  the  female  sex  ! 

The  constancy  and  patience  which  they  ma- 
nifested under  this  barbarous  usage,  was  aston- 
ishing to  the  spectators;  for  they  endured  the 
cruel  torture  without  the  least  change  of  coun- 
tenance, or  appearance  of  uneasiness,  singing 
and  rejoicing  whilst  under  the  lash,  saying, 
"  The  Lord  be  blessed,  the  Lord  be  praised,  who 
hath  thus  honoured  us,  anti  strengthened  us  to 
suffer  for  his  Name's  sake."  When  released 
from  the  hands  of  the  executioner,  like  the 
proto-martyr  Stephen,  they  again  kneeled  down 
and  prayed  God  to  forgive  their  persecutors,  for 
they  knew  not  what  they  had  done.  As  they 
were  led  back  into  the  town,  they  exhorted  the 
people  to  fear  God,  not  man,  telling  them  this 
was  but  the  beginning  of  the  sufferings  of  the 
people  of  God — a  prediction  which  was  verified 
by  what  their  Friends  afterwards  suffered  in 
that  place.  They  were  then  thrust  out  of  the 
town,  no  man  daring  to  show  them  any  coun- 
tenance, or  give  them  any  relief;  many  secret- 
ly commiserated  their  pitiable  condition,  yet 
none  had  courage  to  oppose  the  current  of 
popular  prejudice,  and  the  misapplied  power  of 
those  who  governed.  How  often  is  this  the 
case  when  any  kind  of  odium  is  cast  upon  the 
humble  devoted  follower  of  the  Truth,  on  ac- 
count of  his  integrity  to  his  Lord.  Is  there  no 
danger  of  sacrificing  a  good  conscience,  which 
can  only  be  kept  by  obeying  Christ,  for  the 
sake  of  the  countenance  of  friends,  who  love 
the  grandeur  and  the  esteem  of  the  world,  more 
than  the  cross  of  Christ?  Does  not  the  temp- 
tation still  present  to  treat  with  secret,  if  not 
open  contempt,  those  who  maintain  the  same 
principles,  and  the  same  simple  dedication, 
which  the  primitive  Friends  maintained,  before 
great  and  small  of  all  religious  denominations? 
Are  not  their  names  cast  out  to  reproach,  and 
they  regarded  at  times,  as  turners  of  the 
world  upside  down?  But  the  reward  will 
be  at  the  end  of  this  vale  of  tears  ;  and  there  is 
an  omniscient  Judge  who  cannot  be  warped  by 
the  partialities  or  the  prejudices  of  men. 


r  FAITE. 


Let  us  a  little  consider  what  true  gospel 
faith  is.  As  the  entrance  of  the  divine  word 
quickeneth  the  soul,  so  it  first  communicates  a 
degree  of  faith,  through  which  it  operates  ;  for 
true  faith  is  the  gift  of  God,  and  the  Holy  Spi- 
rit is  the  spirit  of  faith,  which  is  not  a  bare 
belief  of  truths  concerning  Christ,  but  a  faith 
in  Him.  The  faith  in  Christ  is  not  comprised 
in  giving  credit  to  narrations  and  doctrines, 
and  a  mode  of  practice  framed  by  the  wisdom 
of  men  upon  it ;  for  that  centres  short  of  the 
essential  substance  of  faith.    Gospel  faith  in 
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man  believes  the  truth  of  all  that  is  revealed 
by  the  Spirit,  both  in  the  heart  and  in  the  sa- 
cred writings ;  because  it  feels  it,  savours  it, 
and  is  one  with  it.  It  not  only  assents  to  the 
scriptural  accounts  of  the  incarnation  and  whole 
process  of  Christ  in  Judea  ;  but  it  also  receives 
his  internal  appearance,  consents  to  his  ope- 
ration, and  concurs  with  it. 

That  faith  which  stands  wholly  upon  hear- 
say, tradition,  reading  or  imagination,  is  but  a 
distant  kind  of  ineffectual  credence,  which  per- 
mits the  soul  to  remain  in  the  bondage  of  cor- 
ruption. The  wicked  may  go  this  length 
towards  gospel  faith  ;  but  the  true  faith  lays 
hold  of  and  cleaves  to  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  in 
its  inward  manifestation,  wherein  it  stands,  and 
whereby  it  grows,  till  the  heart  is  purified,  the 
world  overcome,  and  salvation  obtained.  This 
faith  is  as  a  flame  of  pure  love  in  the  heart  to 
God.  It  presseth  towards  him,  panteth  after 
him,  resigns  to  him"  confides  and  lives  in  him. 
The  mystery  of  it  is  held  in  a  pure  conscience, 
and  in  the  effective  power  of  the  everlasting 
gospel ;  whence  the  Christian  dispensation  is 
often  distinguished  in  Holy  Writ,  from  the 
exterior  dispensation  of  the  Mosaic  law,  and 
the  prior  administration  of  angels,  by  the 
appellation  of  faith. 

Though  the  term  faith  is  occasionally  used 
by  the  penmen  of  Scripture  in  divers,  yet  not 
contrary,  but  consistent  senses,  this  seems  to 
be  the  one  standing  faith  mentioned,  Eph.  iv.  5, 
which  is  in  Christ  Jesus,  as  it  is  the  fruit  of  his 
grace  and  good  Spirit  in  the  heart.  Through 
this  the  Scriptures  become  effectually  instruc- 
tive to  the  man  of  God,  and  helpful  to  the  real 
Christian  in  the  way  of  life  and  salvation.  It 
is  the  faith  by  which  the  members  of  Christ 
truly  live,  and  abide  as  such.  It  is  their  invin- 
cible shield ;  and  the  knowledge  of  Christ  in 
them  is  the  proof  of  their  possessing  it.  Abun- 
dance is  said  of  the  nature,  power,  and  effects 
of  this  all-conquering  faith  ;  but  I  hope  this 
will  be  sufficient  to  show,  though  in  its  com- 
plete sense  it  includes  a  belief  of  all  that  is 
said  of  Christ  in  Holy  Writ,  it  goes  deeper, 
and  ariseth  not  in  man  merely  from  the  man, 
but  takes  its  birth  and  receives  its  increase 
from  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  him, 
which  works  by  it  to  the  sanctification  of  the 
heart,  and  the  production  of  every  Christian 
virtue. — Extract. 

"  Examine  yourselves  whether  ye  be  in  the 
faith  ;  prove  your  ownselves.  Know  ye  not 
your  ownselves,  how  that  Jesus  Christ  is  in 
you,  except  ye  be  reprobates." 

Mirage. — E.  D.  Clarke,  in  his  travels  has 
given  a  very  lively  view  of  this  wonderful  ap- 
pearance. He  says,  "  We  arrived  at  the 
wretched,  solitary  village  of  Utko,  near  the 
muddy  shore  of  the  lake  of  that  name.  Here 
we  procured  asses  for  all  the  party  ;  and  set- 
ting out  for  Rosetta,  began  to  roam  the  desert, 
now  appearing  like  an  ocean  of  sand,  but  flatter 
and  firmer  as  to  its  surface  than  before.  The 
Arabs  uttering  their  harsh  gutleral  language, 
ran  chattering  by  the  side  of  our  asses,  until 
some  of  them  calling  out  Rasched,  (or  Rosetta) 
we  perceived  its  domes  and  turrets,  apparently 
on  the  opposite  side  of  an  immense  lake  or  sea, 
that  covered  all  the  intervening  space  between 


us  and  the  city.  Not  having  in  my  own  mind 
at  the  time  any  doubts  as  to  the  certainty  of  its 
being  water,  and  seeing  the  tall  minarets  and 
buildings  of  Roset  ta,  with  all  its  groves  of  dates 
and  sycamores,  as  perfectly  reflected  by  it  as 
by  a  mirror,  insomuch  that  even  the  minutest 
detail  of  the  architecture,  and  the  trees  might 
have  been  delineated  thence,  I  applied  to  the 
Arabs,  to  know,  in  what  manner  we  were  to 
pass  the  water.  Our  interpreter  although  a 
Greek,  and  therefore  likely  to  have  been  in- 
formed of  such  a  spectacle,  was  as  fully  con- 
vinced as  any  of  us,  that  we  were  drawing 
near  to  the  water's  edge,  and  became  indignant 
when  the  Arabs  maintained,  that  within  an 
hour  we  should  reach  Rosetta,  by  crossing  the 
sand  on  the  direct  line  we  then  pursued,  and 
that  there  was  no  water.  '  What,'  said  he, 
giving  way  to  his  impatience,  '  do  you  suppose 
me  to  be  an  idiot,  to  be  persuaded  contrary  to 
my  own  senses?'  The  Arabs  smiling,  soon 
pacified  him,  and  completely  astonished  the 
whole  party,  by  desiring  us  to  look  back  at 
the  desert  we  had  already  passed,  when  we 
beheld  a  precisely  similar  appearance.  It  was 
in  fact  the  mirage,  a  prodigy  to  which  every 
one  of  us  were  then  strangers ;  although  it 
afterwards  became  more  familiar.  Yet  upon 
no  future  occasion  did  we  behold  this  extraor- 
dinary illusion  so  marvellously  displayed.  The 
view  of  it  afforded  us  ideas  of  the  horrible  des- 
pondency to  which  travellers  must  be  some- 
times exposed,  who  are  travelling  the  intermi- 
nable desert,  destitute  of  water,  and  perishing 
with  thirst,  have  sometimes  this  deceitful 
prospect  before  their  eyes." 

'    For  "The  Friend." 

Recent  Discoveries  in  Astronomy. 

(Continued  from  page  93.) 

"The  great  comet  of  1843  was  one  of  the 
most  magnificent  which  has  ever  been  observ- 
ed. It  is  one  of  the  few  comets  which  have 
been  visible  in  broad  day-light."  "  It  was  seen 
suddenly  immediately  after  the  perihelion,  in 
full  day-light,  only  a  few  degrees  from  the  sun, 
five  or  six  degrees  in  length,  which  probably 
answers  to  5  or  6  times  as  much  seen  in  the 
night.  The  spectators  of  it  in  tropical  coun- 
tries know  not  how  to  find  words  to  express 
the  greatness  and  magnificence  of  its  appear- 
ance. When  it  unfolded  itself  to  our  eyes 
about  the  18th  or  19th  of  March,  it  was  already 
much  diminished  in  splendour,  as  we  find  by 
the  unanimous  assertion  of  witnesses,  and  yet 
it  excited  general  surprise  in  those  countries." 

This  comet  has  in  all  probability  been  seen 
ten  times  previously,  always  after  and  not  be- 
fore its  perihelion,  sometimes  in  broad  day- 
light, and  is  distinctly  characterised  by  its 
prodigiously  long  and  straight  tail.  Its  period 
is  147  years  and  127  days.  It  made  the  semi- 
circuit  of  the  sun  in  an  hour  and  a-half,  with 
a  velocity  of  more  than  414  miles  in  a  second, 
while  at  its  aphelion  which  is  5,316,000;OGO 
miles  distant  from  the  sun,  nearly  three  times 
that  of  the  planet  Herschel,  it  drags  along  at 
the  slow  pace  of  86  inches  in  the  same  space 
of  time. 

In  three  days  after  it  had  passed  its  perihe- 
lion, its  tail  extended  to  six  times  the  radius  of 


the  earth's  orbit,  or  in  other  words  was  581 
millions  of  miles  in  length!  "  Where  is  the 
force  which  has  each  time  engendered  a  body 
of  such  gigantic  dimensions — the  force  in  a 
body  so  feeble  and  unshapen  as  the  comet, 
which  can  project  an  enormous  luminous  mass 
in  a  short  space  of  time  as  far  as  beyond  the 
orbit  of  Jupiter,  or  conduct  it  half  round  the 
sun  in  1  h.  30  m.  39  s. — which  if  the  tail  was 
of  the  same  dimensions  as  when  observed  three 
days  afterwards,  was  a  distance  for  its  extreme 
point  of  1826  millions  of  miles — a  velocity 
nearly  twice  that  of  a  ray  of  light?" 

"  It  is  now  some  time,"  says  the  astrono- 
mer Von  Boguslawski,  of  Breslau,  from  whom 
I  am  quoting,  "since  I  endeavoured  to  demon- 
strate that  from  the  circumstance  of  there  being 
no  loss  of  intensity,  nor  refraction  from  a  ray 
of  light  passing  through  the  volume  of  a  comet, 
the  law  of  the  intensity  of  their  light  leads  us  to 
regard  these  stars  as  an  accumulation  of  an 
immense  number  of  very  small  bodies,  of  which 
each  one  possesses  sufficient  mass  to  play  the 
part  of  a  central  body,  and  which  all  move 
round  their  common  centre  of  gravity  in  regu- 
lar orbits,  whilst  this  centre  describes  the 
cometary  orbit  round  the  sun. 

"  What  we  see  at  the  head  of  the  comet  is 
the  brightness  formed  by  these  numerous  par- 
ticles being  lighted  up  by  the  sun,  each  one 
being  too  small  to  be  distinguished  separately. 
Thence  the  cause  of  the  nebulous  aspect  of 
comets,  resembling  that  of  the  accumulation  of 
stars,  which  often  from  the  same  cause  are 
seen  as  nebula?.  Supposing  these  particles  to 
undergo  fusion  or  a  species  of  cementation 
when  they  pass  near  the  sun,  and  to  be  thus 
endowed  with  the  facets  of  crystals,  and  oblig- 
ed by  their  form  always  to  preserve  the  same 
direction  towards  the  sun,  these  corpuscles 
may  unite  all  the  requisite  conditions  up  to  an 
entire  reflection  of  the  solar  rays. 

"  He  who  knows  how  much  may  be  united 
in  this  phenomenon  of  entire  reflexion,  will  un- 
derstand the  considerable  illumination  which 
it  may  spread  in  the  greatest  distance  of  space. 

"  Thus  may  comets  be  perhaps,  the  grand 
reflectors  of  our  solar  system,  sent  us  from 
time  to  time  by  the  Creator  of  the  world,  to 
throw  light  upon  hitherto  unknown  parts  of  his 
creation,  too  immense  for  our  senses,  and  even 
for  our  minds !" 

Such  is  the  latest  theory  of  these  mysterious 
visitants;  "a  specimen" — to  quote  again  from 
Sir  John  Herschel — "  of  the  dreams  in  which 
astronomers  like  other  speculators  occasionally 
and  harmlessly  indulge."  > 

These  views  respecting  the  constitution  of 
comets,  that  they  consist  of  an  immense  num- 
ber of  small  bodies  revolving  around  each  other, 
and  all  around  the  sun,  assimilates  them  to  the 
meteoric  showers  which  have  of  late  excited  so 
much  attention.  The  showers  recur  periodi- 
cally, and  evidently  come  from  outer  space 
into  our  atmosphere.  "  The  different  meteor 
streams,"  says  Humboldt,  "  each  of  them  made 
up  of  myriads  of  little  planets,  probably  inter-' 
sect  the  orbit  of  our  earth  in  the  same  way  as 
Biela's  comet  does.  Upon  this  view  we  may 
imagine  these  shooting-star  asteroids  as  form- 
ing a  closed  ring,  and  pursuing  their  course  in 
the  same  particular  orbit.    Now,  if  we  suppose 
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that  the  asteroids  are  unequally  distributed  in 
the  course  of  one  of  the  closed  rings,  which  we 
picture  to  ourselves  as  forming  the  orbits  of 
the  periodic  currents,  that  there  are  but  a  few 
thickly  congregated  groups,  such  as  would 
give  the  idea  of  continuous  streams,  we  can 
understand  why  such  brilliant  phenomena  as 
those  of  November,  1799  and  1833,  are  ex- 
tremely rare.  The  acute  Olbers  was  inclined 
to  announce  the  return  of  the  grand  spectacle 
in  which  the  shooting-stars  mixed  with  fire- 
balls, should  fall  like  a  shower  of  snow,  for 
12th— 14th  of  November,  1867."  "It  fol- 
lows from  the  views  now  developed,"  adds  he, 
"  that  when  seasons  pass  by  in  which  neither 
of  the  streams  as  yet  observed — that  namely, 
of  November,  and  that  of  August — is  seen  in 
any  part  of  the  earth  ;  the  reason  of  this  lies 
either  in  the  interruption  of  the  ring — in  other 
words,  in  the  occurrence  of  gaps  or  vacancies 
between  the  clusters  of  asteroids  that  follow 
each  other,  or  as  Poisson  will  have  it,  in  the 
influence  which  the  larger  planets  exercise 
upon  the  form  and  position  of  the  ring." 

The  same  explanation  has  been  applied  to 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  phenomena  of  the 
tropical  regions, — the  zodiacal  light.  "  He 
who  has  lived  for  years  in  the  zone  of  the 
palms,"  says  the  great  traveller  whom  I  have 
quoted,  "  retains  a  delightful  recollection  of  the 
mild  radiance  with  which  the  zodiacal  light, 
i rising  like  a  pyramid  from  the  horizon,  illu- 
mines a  portion  of  the  unvarying  length  of  the 
tropical  night.  I  have  seen  it  occasionally 
more  intensely  luminous  than  the  milky  way 
in  Saggitarius.  A  leaf  of  my  journal  during 
the  sea  voyage  from  Lima  to  the  western  coast 
of  Mexico,  preserves  the  memorial  of  this  air- 
picture:  'For  the  last  three  or  four  nights, 
(between  10  and  14°  N.  latitude)  I  see  the 
zodiacal  light  with  a  splendour  such  as  I  have 
never  observed  before.  In  this  part  of  the 
Pacific,  judging  from  the  brilliancy  of  the  stars, 
and  the  distinctness  of  the  nebulse,  the  transpa- 
rency of  the  air  is  wonderfully  great.  From 
the  14th  to  the  19th  of  March,  very  regularly 
for  three  quarters  of  an  hour  after  the  disc  of 
the  sun  has  dipped  into  the  sea,  there  is  no 
trace  of  the  zodiacal  light,  although  it  is  by 
this  time  completely  dark :  but  an  hour  after 
(sunset,  it  suddenly  becomes  visible,  of  great 
brilliancy  between  Aldebaran  and  the  Pleiades  ; 
and  on  the  18th  of  March  having  an  altitude 
of  39°  5'.  Long  narrow  stripes  of  cloud  show 
^themselves,  scattered  over  the  beautiful  blue 
i!  and  deep  on  the  horizon,  in  front  of  a  kind  of 
!  yellow  screen.  The  higher  clouds  are  playing 
from  time  tb  time  with  variegated  tints.  It 
!  seems  as  if  the  sun  were  setting  for  the  second 
i;:ime.  On  this  side  of  the  vault  of  heaven,  the 
brilliancy  of  the  night  appears  to  be  increased, 
;  almost  as  it  is  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  moon. 
;!  Towards  ten  o'clock,  the  zodiacal  light  in  this 
part  of  the  Pacific,  was  usually  extremely 
•  aint;  about  midnight  I  could  merely  perceive 
i  trace  of  it.  On  the  16th  of  March,  where 
he  phenomenon  presented  in  its  greatest  splen- 
lour,  there  was  a  counter-blush  of  mild  light 
ipparent  in  the  east.'" 

It  has  been  supposed  that  the  zodiacal  light 
:  vas  the  luminous  atmosphere  of  the  sun  itself; 
;  >ut  it  can  be  proved  from  mechanical  laws, 


that  this  cannot  extend  to  half  the  distance  of 
Mercury,  whose  greatest  elongation  is  29°. 
It  cannot  therefore  be  the  cause  of  this  lumin- 
ous column  extending  to  an  elongation  of 
nearly  45°.  Some  of  the  best  astronomers 
have  adopted  the  hypothesis,  that  the  zodiacal 
light  is  "  an  extremely  oblate  ring  of  vaporous 
or  nebulous  matter,  revolving  freely  in  space 
between  the  orbits  of  Venus  and  Mars.  Of  its 
proper  material  dimensions — of  its  increment 
by  emanations  from  the  tails  of  myriads  of 
comets  which  approach  near  to  the  sun —  of  the 
singular  variability  in  its  extent — for  it  seems 
at  times  not  to  extend  beyond  the  orbit  of  the 
earth — nothing  certain  can  be  concluded.  In 
the  tropical  climate  of  South  America,"  con- 
tinues Humboldt,  "the  variable  strength  of  the 
zodiacal  gleam  struck  me  at  times  with  amaze- 
ment. As  I  there  passed  the  beautiful  nights 
in  the  open  air  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  and  in 
the  grassy  plains,  for  several  months  together, 
I  had  opportunities  of  observing  the  phenome- 
non with  care.  When  the  zodiacal  light  was 
at  its  very  brightest,  it  sometimes  happened 
that  but  a  few  minutes  afterwards  it  became 
notably  weakened,  and  then  suddenly  gleamed 
up  again  with  its  former  brilliancy." 

(To  be  continued.) 


Communicated  for  "  The  Friend." 

letter  of  Thomas  Lloyd. 

Copy  of  a  letter  from  Thomas  Lloyd,  to  his 
Friends  belonging  to  Dolobran  Quarterly  Meet- 
ing, Wales. 

"Philadelphia,  2d  of  ye  Ninth  month,  1684. 

"  My  dear  and  well-beloved  Friends  of  and 
belonging  to  Dolobran  Quarterly  Meeting  : 

"  The  warm  and  tender  salutation  of  my 
love  is  unfeignedly  to  you — with  whom  I  have 
conversed  and  walked  some  years  in  unity, 
zeal  and  concord,  and  endeavoured  service, — 
you  are,  because  of  our  nearness,  familiar,  yet 
honourable,  in  my  thoughts  and  esteem.  The 
truth  '  as  it  is  in  Jesus,'  prosper  and  increase 
daily  in  your  minds,  and  rest  bountifully  upon 
your  habitations  ! 

"  My  heart  is  affected  with  the  remembrance 
of  you,  and  especially  of  the  virtue  and  opera- 
tion of  that  living  Principle  which  traverseth 
the  deeps,  and  though  it  bounds  the  seas,  yet 
cannot  be  bounded  thereby,  but  continues  its 
being  and  entireness  through,  and  over  all 
distances,  and  makes  us  of  many,  one  people 
to  himself.  The  God  of  Israel,  and  excellency 
of  Jacob  is  with  us,  and  the  present  days  are 
as  the  former, — days  of  glad  tidings,  days  of 
humility,  days  of  holy  fear,  obedience  and  re- 
freshment, increase  and  growth  to  the  faithful. 
We  and  you  are  under  respective  exercises  ; 
the  way  of  your  trial  may  be  in  a  more  severe 
manner  at  present.  The  Lord  in  his  wonted 
tenderness  bear  you  up,  and  grant  you  a  re- 
joicing in  simplicity  and  godly  sincerity  before 
him.  It  is  no  new  thing  for  you  to  suffer  joy- 
fully in  your  persons  and  goods,  the  Lord 
gave  us  strength,  courage,  satisfaction  and  hon- 
our thereby.  Whilst  he  is  before  our  eyes,  and 
his  holy  fear  in  our  hearts,  whether  in  bonds 
or  free,  in  that,  or  this  part  of  the  world,  our 
preservation  we  shall  witness. 

"  Our  meetings  are  very  full.    I  guess  we 


had  no  less  number  last  First-day  than  eight 
hundred.  We  are  glad  to  see  the  faces  of  ser- 
viceable Friends  here,  who  come  in  God's 
freedom, — who  are  persons  of  a  good  under- 
standing and  conversation,  and  will  discharge 
their  stations  religiously  ;  such  will  be  a  bless- 
ing to  the  province.  The  favourable  revolu- 
tion of  Providence  hath  founded  the  govern- 
ment so  here,  that  a  man  is  at  liberty  to  serve 
his  Maker  without  contempt,  discouragement, 
or  restraint.  Truth  indeed,  makes  men  hon- 
ourable, not  only  here,  but  in  most  places,  at 
last,  but  here  the  Truth  receives  good  entertain- 
ment at  first. 

"  Our  governor  is  just  embarking  for  Eng- 
land, our  best  wishes  go  with  and  attend  him  ; 
he  hopes  to  have  an  opportunity,  by  testimony, 
or  writing,  to  express  his  love  and  remem- 
brance to  the  several  churches  of  Britain.  Our 
Friends  from  the  neighbourhood  are  generally 
well  and  tolerably  settled.  Thomas  Ellis,  J. 
Humphrey,  H.  Roberts,  J.  Eckley,  D.  Davis, 
and  many  more,  are  useful  and  accepted 
among  us. 

"  In  love  I  lived  with  you,  in  love  I  took  my 
leave  of  you,  and  in  love  1  now  bid  you  a 
Christian  and  brotherly  farewell. 

"From  your  friend  and  brother, 

Thomas  Lloyd." 

For  "  The  Friend." 

Sidney  Smith  to  Queen  Victoria  on  War. 

Morris  House,  188  Chestnut  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Twelfth  mo.  12th,  1846. 

Editor  of  "  The  Friend" 

Respected  Friend.  The  enclosed  extract  from 
the  somewhat  celebrated  Sydney  Smith's  writ- 
ings, appears  to  me  appropriate  for  the  columns 
of  "  The  Friend,"  and  the  times  that  have  fal- 
len upon  us — of  war,  and  a  fostering  of  the 
war  spirit  in  the  youth  of  the  land.  How  is  it 
that  even  so  "  unpopular  a  war"  as  this  is 
deemed  by  the  majority  of  men  not  opposed  to 
a  defensive  resort  to  arms,  should  yet  have  the 
power  and  political  influence  to  carry  all  be- 
fore it,  and  bring  even  from  the  opposing  sages 
of  the  state  a  cheering  on  to  the  conflict,  "  now 
that  we  are  in  it?"  Alas  how  discournain";  to 
the  principles  of  Peace  among  the  nations  ! 
Thy  friend, 

William  Pettit. 

Sydney  Smith  on  War. — Among  the  last 
productions  of  the  pen  of  Sydney  Smith  was 
one  "  on  the  duties  of  the  Queen,"  in  which 
this  forcible  paragraph  occurs  : — 

"  A  second  great  object  which  I  hope  will 
be  impressed  upon  the  mind  of  this  royal  lady 
is  a  rooted  horror-of  war,  earnest  and  passion- 
ate desire  to  keep  her  people  in  a  state  of  pro- 
found peace.  The  greatest  curse  which  can 
be  entailed  upon  mankind  is  a  state  of  war. 
All  the  atrocious  crimes  committed  in  years  of 
peace  ;  all  that  is  spent  in  peace  by  the  secret 
corruptions  or  by  the  thoughtless  extravagance 
of  nations,  are  mere  trifles  compared  with  the 
gigantic  evils  which  stalk  over  the  world  in  a 
state  of  war.  God  is  forgotten  in  war;  every 
principle  of  Christian  charity  trampled  upon  ; 
human  industry  extinguished  :  you  see  the  son 
and  husband,  and  the  brother  dying  miserably 
in  distant  lands  ;  you  see  the  break  of  human 
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hearts ;  you  hear  the  shrieks  of  widows  and 
children  after  the  battle  ;  and  you  walk  over 
the  mangled  bodies  of  the  wounded  calling  for 
death  !  I  would  say  to  that  royal  child,  Wor- 
ship God  by  loving  peace  ;  it  is  not  your  hu- 
manity to  pity  a  beggar  by  giving  him  food  or 
raiment,  /can  do  that.  That  is  the  charity 
of  the  humble  and  the  unknown.  Widen  you 
your  heart  for  the  more  expanded  miseries  of 
mankind.  Pity  the  mothers  of  the  peasantry 
who  see  their  sons  torn  away  from  their  fami- 
lies ;  pity  your  poor  subjects  crowded  into  hos- 
pitals, and  calling,  in  their  last  breath,  upon 
their  distant  country  and  their  young  Queen  ; 
pity  the  stupid  frantic  folly  of  human  beings 
who  are  always  ready  to  tear  each  other  in 
pieces,  and  to  deluge  the  earth  with  each 
other's  blood.  This  is  your  extended  humani- 
ty, and  this  the  great  field  of  your  compassion. 
Extinguish  in  your  heart  the  fiendish  love  of 
military  glory  ;  from  which  your  sex  does  not 
necessarily  exempt  you,  and  to  which  the 
wickedness  of  flatterers  may  urge.  Say  upon 
your  death  bead,  '  I  have  made  few  orphans  in 
my  reign — I  have  made  few  widows ;  my  ob- 
ject has  been  peace.  I  have  used  all  the 
weight  of  my  character,  and  all  the  power  of 
my  situation,  to  check  the  irascible  passions  of 
mankind,  and  to  turn  them  to  the  arts  of  honest 
industry.  This  has  been  the  Christianity  of 
my  throne,  *  *  *  * 

In  this  way  I  have  strove  to  worship  my  Re- 
deemer and  Judge.'  " 


Havcrford  School. 

CIRCULAR. 

Haverford  School  having  been  suspended, 
the  managers  are  desirous  of  leasing  the  school 
buildings  and  the  grounds  immediately  adjoin- 
ing them,  either  with  or  without  the  farm,  for 
a  term  of  years.  The  location  of  this  proper- 
ty within  a  few  miles  of  Philadelphia,  in  a  sec- 
tion of  country  remarkable  for  health,  easy  of 
access,  and  affording  ample  supplies  of  provi- 
sions, &c, — the  adaptation  of  the  buildings  to 
the  purposes  of  a  boarding-school,  having  about 
70  single  dormitories  well  lighted  and  venti- 
laled,  large  and  airy  lecture,  class,  and  dining 
rooms,  and  a  full  supply  of  water  conducted 
into  the  premises  from  an  unfailing  spring,  and 
the  beauty  of  the  grounds,  which  have  been 
laid  out  and  planted  with  much  taste,  with  the 
advantages  of  green  and  hot-houses,  and  an 
excellent  kitchen  garden, — render  this  a  very 
desirable  situation  for  the  uses  to  which  it  has 
heretofore  been  appropriated. 

The  institution  having  been  founded  for  the 
purpose  of  facilitating  the  acquisition  of  a  libe- 
ral education  by  the  children  of  Friends,  the 
managers  are  very  desirous  to  promote  so  far 
as  may  be,  the  attainment  of  this  object  during 
its  suspension.  Should  a  suitably  qualified 
member  of  our  religious  Society  offer  to  rent 
the  premises  with  a  view  to  opening  a  school 
in  which  Friends'  children  might  be  placed 
with  the  confidence  that  they  would  receive  a 
guarded  and  liberal  education,  and  Iheir  attach- 
ment to  our  Christian  principles  be  promoted, 
the  managers  would  be  willing  to  lease  the 
property  on  very  moderate  terms,  and  would 
endeavour  to  render  such  personal  assistance 


in  the  prosecution  of  the  object  as  it  might  be 
convenient  for  them  to  afford.  The  ample 
stock  of  household  and  school  furniture,  the 
library  comprising  complete  sets  of  the  Latin 
and  Greek  classics  and  many  scarce  and  ex- 
pensive treatises  on  mathematics  and  other 
scientific  subjects,  with  a  carefully  selected 
catalogue  of  works  of  general  literature;  an 
extensive  philosophical  apparatus  ;  and  a  well 
arranged  cabinet  of  minerals  and  fossils,  might 
be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  lessee,  should 
proper  arrangements  for  the  purpose  be  entered 
into. 

Haverford  meeting  of  Friends  is  held  on  an 
adjoining  lot. 

Should  any  Friend  be  inclined  to  avail  him- 
self of  the  advantages  of  the  property,  it  will 
be  necessary  that  early  application  be  made  to 
either  of  the  undersigned,  who  will  afford  every 
facility  for  the  examination  of  the  premises. 
Thomas  P.  Cope, 
272  Spruce  street. 
John  Farnom, 

26  South  Front  street. 
William  E.  Hacker, 

S.  E.  cor.  of  Eighth  and  Pine  sts. 
Isaiah  Hacker, 

1 12  South  Third  street. 
Edward  Yarnall, 

39  High  street. 
Paul  W.  Newhall, 
202  Spruce  street. 
Philada.,  Twelfth  mo.  8th,  1846. 


The  Manchester  (Eng.)  paper,  says  that  a 
man  can  now  produce  about  two  hundred 
times  as  much  cotton  goods  in  a  given  time 
from  the  raw  material  as  he  could  seventy 
years  ago. 
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TWELFTH  MONTH  19,  1846. 


The  copy  of  a  letter  (see  page  103,)  from 
Thomas  Lloyd  to  his  Friends  in  Wales,  was 
handed  to  the  editor  by  a  Friend  who  found  it 
among  some  old  papers  in  his  possession,  and 
it  is  believed,  has  not  before  been  in  print.  It 
recommends  itself  to  the  reader  both  for  the 
goodness  of  the  matter,  and  the  beautiful  sim- 
plicity of  its  diction.  Thomas  Lloyd  was  one 
of  the  earliest  and  most  efficient  of  the  co-la- 
bourers of  William  Penn  in  the  settlement  of 
Pennsylvania. 

chambers'  information  for  the  people, — 
a  popular  Encyclopedia.  First  American 
edition,  with  numerous  additions,  and  more 
than  500  engravings.  Philadelphia:  G.  B. 
Zieber  &  Co.,  1846. 

The  American  publishers  of  this  work  say  , 
"  The  plan  on  which  the  work  is  formed,  is  to 
select  only  the  subjects  on  which  it  is  impor- 
tant that  a  people,  who  feel  the  value  of  sound 
education,  should  be  well  informed.  All  is 
given  which  if  studied  and  received  into  the 
mind,  would  make  an  individual  in  the  common 
walks  of  life,  a  well-informed  man.  An  En- 
cyclopaedia, including  such  knowledge  as  tends 
to  improve  every  mind  possessing  it — such 


knowledge  as  expands,  liberalizes,  and  ferti- 
lizes." 

This  plan,  if  faithfully  carried  out,  will 
doubtless  make  the  publication  a  valuable  and 
desirable  acquisition  to  the  domestic  library, 
and  so  far  as  we  have  had  lime  to  examine  the 
first  six  of  the  series,  we  do  not  hesitate  to 
recommend  it  to  patronage.  The  work  is  to 
be  comprised  in  sixteen  numbers,  at  twenty- 
five  cents  each,  making,  altogether,  1750  im- 
perial octavo  pages.  Printing  and  paper  good, 
and  the  engraved  illustrations,  for  the  most 
part  well  executed. 


AGENCY. 

James  Holloway,  of  Smyrna,  Ohio,  appoint- 
ed agent  instead  of  Samuel  S.  Holloway,  re- 
moved from  that  place. 

NOTICE. 

The  present  occupant  of  the  boarding-school 
farm  at.  West-town,  intending  to  remove  in  the 
Spring,  a  suitable  Friend  will  be  wanted  to  sup- 
ply his  place  the  25th  of  Third  month  next. 
Those  who  are  desirous  of  obtaining  the  situa- 
tion, are  requested  to  make  early  application 
to  either  of  the  undersigned,  or  to  the  farming 
committee,  who  will  meet  at  the  farm-house  oil 
Seventh-day,  the  2d  of  next  month,  at  10 
o'clock,  a.  m. 

Pennock  Passmore,  Superintendent  at  the 
school,  will  show  the  premises,  and  the  present 
lease  of  the  same,  to  any  applicant  who  may 
wish  to  examine  them. 

Nathan  Sharpless,  Concord. 

James  Forsythe,  Birmingham. 

Charles  Downing,  Downingtown. 

Joseph  Evans,  Springfield. 
Twelfth  month  18th,  1846. 

A  PLACE  WANTED. 

A  Friend  residing  in  Tennessee,  wishes  to 
place  his  nephew  in  a  woollen  manufactory  in 
or  near  Philadelphia,  in  order  to  learn  the 
business. 

He  also  inquires  whether  any  Friend  ac- 
quainted with  that  business,  would  incline  to 
set  up  in  Tennessee,  should  it  appear  likely  to 
answer  well.  Inquire  at  this  office  ;  if  by  let- 
ter, post  paid. 

Married,  on  Fifth-day,  the  3d  instant,  at  Friends' 
meeting-house,  in  Tiverton,  R.  I.,  Dit.  Charles  B. 
Cates,  of  Vassalboro,  Maine,  to  Margaret  B.  Barker, 
of  Tiverton,  R.  I. 


Died,  suddenly,  on  the  30th  of  Eleventh  month,  in 
the  77th  year  of  his  age,  Joseph  Haines,  a  minister 
and  member  of  Lower  Evesham  Monthly,  and  Easton 
particular  meeting,  New  Jersey.  He  had  several 
times  of  late  expressed  his  belief  that  his  time  here 
would  be  short,  and  appeared  to  be  always  on  the 
watch  for  the  coming  of  his  Lord,  being  concerned  to 
live  a  guarded  life,  careful  of  his  conduct  and  conver- 
sation,  and  setting  a  good  example  to  others. — Though 
so  unexpectedly  called  away  from  his  family  and 
friends,  and  deeply  as  they  mourn  their  loss,  yet  they 
have  the  consoling  hope,  that  it  is  his  eternal  gain, 
and  he  has  entered  into  that  everlasting  rest  prepared 
for  the  ransomed  and  redeemed  of  all  generations. 
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Graharac's  Colonial  History. 

(Continued  from  page  08.) 
THE  TWO  DOCTORS. 

If  Cotton  Mather  and  his  co-operators  were 
still  reluctant  that  this  delusion  should  be 
utterly  dissipated,  others,  who  had  been  their 
active  instruments,  during  its  prevalence, 
bitterly  repented  of  the  unhappy  part  they 
had  taken. 

"  Many  of  the  witnesses,"  says  Grahame, 
"  now  came  forward  and  published  the  most 
solemn  recantations  of  the  testimony  they 
formerly  gave,  both  against  themselves  and 
others  ;  apologizing  for  their  perjury,  by  a  pro- 
testation, of  which  all  were  constrained  to 
admit  the  force,  that  no  other  means  of  saving 
their  lives  had  been  left  them." 

"  The  House  of  Assembly  appointed  a  gene- 
ral fast  and  solemn  supplication,  'that  God 
would  pardon  all  the  errors  of  his  servants  and 
people  in  a  late  tragedy  raised  among  us  by 
Satan  and  his  instruments.  Sewell,  one  of  the 
judges  who  had  presided  on  the  trials  at  Sa- 
lem, stood  up  in  his  place  in  church  on  this 
occasion,  and  implored  the  prayers  of  the  peo- 
ple that  the  errors  which  he  had  committed 
might  not  be  visited  by  the  judgments  of  an 
avenging  God  on  his  country,  his  family,  or 
himself.  Many  of  the  jurymen  subscribed 
and  published  a  declaration  lamenting  and  con- 
demning the  delusion  to  which  they  had  yield- 
ed, and  acknowledging  that  they  had  brought 
the  reproach  of  wrongful  bloodshed  on  their 
native  land.  Paris,  the  clergyman  who  insti- 
tuted the  first  prosecutions  and  promoted  all 
the  rest,  found  himself  exposed  to  a  resentment 
not  loud  or  violent,  but  fixed  and  deep ;  and 
was  at  length  generally  shunned  by  his  fellow- 
citizens,  and  entirely  forsaken  by  his  congre- 
gation." "  While  the  delusion  lasted,  his  vio- 
lence was  applauded  as  zeal  in  a  righteous 
cause,  and  little  heed  was  given  to  accusations 
of  artifice  and  partiality  in  conducting  what 
was  believed  to  be  a  controversy  with  the 
devil.  But  when  it  appeared  that  all  these 
efforts  had  in  reality  been  directed  to  the  shed- 


ding of  innocent  blood,  his  popularity  gave 
place  to  incurable  odium  and  disgust.  Per 
ceiving,  too  late,  how  dreadfully  he  had  erred, 
he  hastened  to  make  a  public  profession  of  re 
pentance,  and  solemnly  begged  forgiveness  of 
God  and  man.  But  as  the  people  declared 
their  fixed  resolution  never  more  to  attend  the 
ministry  of  an  individual  who  had  been  the 
instrument  of  ruin  to  so  many  of  their  coun- 
trymen, he  was  obliged  to  resign  his  charge 
and  depart  from  Salem." 

Thus  Grahame  gives  the  finishing  touch  to 
his  picture  of  this  terrible  tragedy.  His  man- 
agement of  the  subject  throughout  is  unsatis- 
factory. The  drawing  lacks  that  consistency 
and  truthfulness,  in  which,  at  a  glance,  we 
recognise  a  faithful  likeness. 

Why  was  Paris  made  the  scape  goat  to  bear 
away  the  sins  of  his  people?  Why  was  he 
made  the  sacrifice  to  appease  the  indignation 
of  an  abused  and  priest-ridden  community  ? 
What  was  he,  and  what  was  his  influence, 
compared  with  that  of  Increase  and  Cotton 
Mather?  Who  ever  heard  of  his  publications 
to  foment  the  popular  error,  and  stimulate  the 
magistracy  to  deeds  of  death  ?  He  was  alto- 
gether the  inferior  of  those  master-spirits,  if 
not  their  dupe.  He  had  no  more  unhallowed 
zeal  than  they,  but  he  had  much  less  power 
and  tact.  He  had  less  of  the  cork  in  his  com- 
position, and  the  refluent  wave  overwhelmed 
him,  while  the  Mathers  floated  triumphantly 
above  his  head.  He  was  a  repentant  sinner, 
but  Grahame  does  not  rejoice  over  him; — the 
Mathers  repented  not,  but  stood  their  ground 
right  sturdily,  and  they  have  received  abun- 
dant homage  from  the  pen  of  our  historian. 
Such,  too  often,  is  the  boasted  impartiality  of 
history. 

And  there  was  Stoughton  too, — Deputy  Gov- 
ernor Stoughton, — first  educated  for  the  minis- 
try, afterwards  promoted  to  high  civil  dignities, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  Cotton  Mather, 
— he  too,  though  conscious  of  his  error,  would 
not  stoop  to  the  confessional.  Many  a  poor, 
innocent  creature  had  writhed  in  the  last  ago- 
nies, under  his  stern  decree.  Yet  when  all 
was  over,  and  the  dire  delusion  fully  exposed, 
he  could  coldly  say,  that  "  if  errors  were  com- 
mitted, he  saw  no  advantage  in  a  public  avow- 
al of  them  :"  and  he  died  in  the  odour  of  sanc- 
tity. Grahame  records  his  worth. — "  His 
repute  for  honest  and  disinterested  patriotism 
finally  prevailed  over  all  the  obstructions  of 
these  untoward  circumstances;  and  a  bright 
reversion  of  honour  attended  the  close  of  his 
life.  'Instead  of  children,' says  Hutchinson, 
'  he  saw  before  his  death  a  college  reared  at 
his  expense,  which  took  the  name  of  Stoughton 
Hall,  and  will  transmit  a  grateful  remembrance 
of  his  name  to  succeeding  ages."' 

"  The  House  of  Assembly  appointed  a  gene- 


ral fast  and  solemn  supplication."  They  had 
need  of  both.  So  had  the  transgressing  sons 
of  Israel,  in  the  days  of  Isaiah.  They  fasted 
and  afflicted  their  souls.  Yet  what  was  the 
word  of  the  Lord  to  his  backsliding  people,  by 
the  mouth  of  his  servant  the  prophet  ? — "  Is  it 
such  a  fast  that  I  have  chosen  ?  a  day  for  a 
man  to  afflict  his  soul  ?  Is  it  to  bow  down  his- 
head  as  a  bulrush,  and  to  spread  sackcloth  and 
ashes  under  him?  Will  thou  call  this  a  fast, 
and  an  acceptable  day  to  the  Lord?" 

One  of  the  most  pleasing  evidences  of  repent- 
ance for  wrong  committed, — at  least  most 
pleasing  to  the  injured  party, — is  an  adequate 
effort  at  reparation.  The  dead  indeed  could 
not  have  been  raised  again.  Tears  only  could 
be  offered  to  the  memory  of  the  slaughtered. 
But  where  were  the  orphans,  whose  fathers 
and  mothers  had  been  cruelly  put  to  death  1 
How  consoling  it  would  have  been  could  Gra- 
hame have  informed  us,  that  a  "Stoughton 
Hall"  had  been  provided  for  such  !  And  where 
were  the  living,  who  had  been  plundered  of 
their  property,  and,  from  a  comfortable  compe- 
tence, the  reward  of  honest  industry,  suddenly, 
and  for  no  crime,  had  been  reduced,  by  the 
action  of  the  civil  powers,  to  abject  poverty? 
What  honour  would  have  been  added  to  that 
House  of  Assembly,  had  that  day  of  fasting 
for  the  sinner,  been  proclaimed  a  feast  of  fat 
things  for  the  hungry  sufferer? 

"  Is  not  this  the  fast  that  I  have  chosen  ?  to 
loose  the  bands  of  wickedness,  to  undo  the 
heavy  burdens,  and  to  let  the  oppressed  go 
free,  and  that  ye  break  every  yoke  ? 

"  Is  it  not  to  deal  thy  bread  to  the  hungry, 
and  that  thou  bring  the  poor  that  are  cast  out 
to  thy  house  ?" 

It  is  not  related,  that  compensation  to  the 
surviving  sufferers  formed  any  part  of  the  sys- 
tem of  repentance  adopted  by  the  House  of 
Assembly.  Historians  however  inform  us,  that 
the  legislators  of  the  Puritan  commonwealth 
did,  in  process  of  time,  make  some  attempt  at 
remuneration.  Take,  for  instance,  the  follow- 
ing case,  presented  to  us  by  Gushing  : — "  Phi- 
lip English,  the  Salem  merchant,  escaped  from 
prison  with  his  wife,  and  fled  to  New  York. 
He  being  a  man  of  wealth  the  sheriff  seized  his 
goods  to  the  value  of  fifteen  hundred  pounds. 
It  was  a  large  sum  of  money  for  those  times. 
He  owned  many  vessels  and  much  merchan- 
dize. Some  years  after,  the  General  Court 
granted  him  three  hundred  pounds  for  his 
losses;  and  this  was  all  he  ever  obtained." 

If  Cushing  makes  mention  of  any  other  case 
of  remuneration,  it  has  escaped  the  attention  of 
the  writer. 

Some  forty  or  fifty  years  after  the  period 
now  under  consideration — that  is  to  say,  under 
the  administration  of  Gov.  Belcher, — Grahame 
tells  us,  (but  without  stating  the  year,)  that 
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"  the  assembly  of  Massachusetts  passed  a  law 
for  making  satisfaction  to  the  posterity  of  those 
Quakers  who  endured  capital  punishment  in 
the  years  1658  and  1659.  The  same  assem- 
bly," he  adds,  "  decreed  a  compensation  to  the 
descendants  of  the  unfortunate  victims  of  the 
prosecutions  for  witchcraft  in  the  year  1693." 

Grahame  has  deemed  it  not  incompatible 
with  the  dignity  of  history  to  enter  into  very 
particular  details  upon  some  subjects,  and  es- 
pecially upon  the  subject  of  Quakerism.  As, 
for  instance,  where,  as  an  illustration  of  the 
fantastic  sallies  of  the  addle-pated  votaries  of 
that  faith,  he  relates  the  case  of  a  certain 
crack-brained  creature,  who,  upon  some  occa- 
sion of  public  worship,  taking  advantage  of  the 
absence  of  the  preacher,  nimbly  clambered  into 
the  pulpit,  and  while  perched  aloft  upon  the 
velvet  cushion,  in  order  to  bear  his  testimony 
against  idolatry  and  to  desecrate  the  sacred 
seat,  whipped  out  a  needle,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
astonished  congregation,  and  began  to  stitch  at 
bis  pocket. 

This  is  very  funny,  and  a  suitable  story 
enough  for  Grahame's  purpose  and  for  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  his  readers.  But,  while  he 
found  place,  among  greater  matters,  for  such 
little  pleasantries  as  this,  it  would  have  been 
well  could  he  have  afforded  room  for  some  de- 
tails which  would  have  been  acceptable  to 
another  portion  of  his  readers. 

Now,  touching  this  indemnification,  it  would 
have  been  very  pleasant  to  know  the  exact 
terms  of  a  law  so  honourable  to  the  assembly 
that  gave  it  birth,  or,  at  least,  to  have  had  its 
date  confined  to  narrower  limits  than  a  space 
of  eleven  years — the  period  of  Belcher's  admi- 
nistration— or,  lastly,  to  have  had  the  histori- 
an's authority — chapter  and  verse — that  we 
might  investigate  the  matter  a  little  for  ourselves, 
as  inquisitive  people  often  like  to  do. 

It  is  somewhat  curious  that  many  of  the 
best  New  England  chroniclers  and  historians 
make  no  mention  at  all  of  this  very  remark- 
able law.  Lt.  Gov.  Hutchinson  treats  of  Gov. 
Belcher's  administration, — with  much  brevity, 
it  is  true, — and  says  nothing  of  it,  although  he 
tells  in  his  book  of  many  smaller  matters. 
Holmes  who  abounds  in  minute  details,  is 
equally  silent;  and  so  it  is  with  other  commen- 
tators upon  that  period,  whom  the  writer  has 
had  the  opportunity  of  consulting. 

One  can  hardly  doubt  that  there  was  some 
ground  for  Grahame's  assertion  ;  it  would  have 
been  gratifying  to  have  known  what  it  was. 
It  would  seem,  however,  that  whatever  it  was, 
the  act  of  assembly  could  scarcely  have  amount- 
ed to  a  satisfactory  compensation,  as  Grahame 
seems  to  say  ;  for  Cushing  expressly  informs 
us,  in  relation  to  the  case  of  English,  that  he 
never  was  allowed  more  than  one-fifth  part  of 
the  value  of  the  property  taken  from  him  ; — 
not  as  good  an  indemnification  as  the  Pilgrim 
fathers  made  to  the  Indians,  whose  corn  they 
had  pocketed, — a  grain  for  a  grain,  with  no 
consideration  for  the  inconvenience  and  dam- 
age sustained  in  consequence  of  the  depriva- 
tion. Had  he  been  paid  the  whole  value, 
instead  of  a  fifth,  it  would  have  been  much  be- 
low a  just  compensation  for  the  injury  inflicted 
upon  him. 

Cushing  seems  to  have  known  nothing  of 
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this  law.  He  speaks  of  compensation,  as  we 
see,  but  nothing  of  anything  done  in  Belcher's 
time. 

The  reader  of  these  papers  may  think  that 
too  much  stress  has  been  laid  upon  the  con- 
duct of  the  Mathers.  The  Mathers  were  not 
New  England,  it  is  true.  The  superstition 
and  intolerance  of  two  men  ought  not  to  be 
visited  upon  a  whole  community  : — unless,  in- 
deed, the  community  choose  to  shoulder  them. 
We  have  strong  testimony  to  the  popularity  of 
these  men.  Each,  in  course,  is  styled  by  Gra- 
hame, the  most  popular  minister  of  his  day. 
As  a  man  is  judged  by  his  companions  and 
favourites,  so  is  a  people  by  its  idols.  The 
Mathers  enjoyed  the  singular  fortune  of  equal 
favour  with  the  powers  above  and  the  powers 
below.  They  were  cheered  by  the  smiles  and 
upheld  by  substantial  aid  from  king  and  peo- 
ple. The  confidants  of  royalty,  they  wielded 
a  rod,  if  not  so  potent  as  that  of  old  Pharaoh's 
political  priesthood,  able,  at  least,  to  dye  the 
waters  of  their  own  Egypt  with  blood.  A  po- 
litical priest  is  an  apparition  much  more  wor- 
thy of  dread  than  a  whole  troop  of  New  Eng- 
land witches.  Such  were  the  Mathers,  on 
their  own  confession  ;  and  the  people  liked  to 
have  it  so.  "  New  England,"  says  Cotton 
Mather,  "  being  a  country  so  remarkably 
inwrapped  in  ecclesiastical  circumstances,  min- 
isters ought  to  concern  themselves  in  politics  :" 
and  so  they  did,  most  effectively. 

The  Stuarts  being  driven  from  the  British 
throne  and  William  firmly  seated,  colonial 
affairs  attracted  some  attention^in  England. 

"  For  Massachusetts,"  says  Bancroft,  "  the 
nomination  of  its  first  officers  under  the  charter 
was  committed  to  Increase  Mather.  As  gov- 
ernor he  proposed  Sir  William  Phipps,  a  native 
of  New  England,  who  honestly  loved  his 
country, — of  a  dull  intellect,  headstrong,  and 
with  a  reason  so  feeble  that,  in  politics,  he 
knew  nothing  of  general  principles,  in  religion, 
was  the  victim  to  superstition."  "  His  present 
favour  was  due  to  the  honest  bigotry  and  igno- 
rance which  left  him  open  to  the  influence  of 
the  ministers. 

"  Intercession  had  been  made  by  Cotton  Ma- 
ther for  the  advancement  of  William  Stough- 
ton,  a  man  of  cold  affections,  proud,  self-willed, 
and  covetous  of  distinction.  He  had  acted  un- 
der James  II.  as  deputy. president — a  fit  tool  for 
such  a  king,  joining  in  all '  the  miscarriages  of 
the  late  government.'  "  "  Yielding  to  the  re- 
quest of  his  son,  Increase  Mather  assigned  to 
Stoughton  the  office  of  deputy-governor.  '  The 
twenty-eight  assistants,  who  are  the  governor's 
council,  every  man  of  them,'  wrote  Increase, — 
then  colonial  agent  at  the  British  Court, — 'is 
a  friend  to  the  interests  of  the  churches.' — 
'  The  time  for  favour  is  come,'  exulted  Cotton 
Mather,  '  yea,  the  set  time  is  come.  Instead 
of  my  bein^  made  a  sacrifice  to  wicked  rulers, 
my  father-in-law,  with  several  related  to  me, 
and  several  brethren  of  my  own  church,  are 
among  the  council.  The  governor  of  the  pro- 
vince is  not  my  enemy,  but  one  whom  I  bap- 
tized, and  one  of  my  own  flock,  and  one  of  my 
dearest,  friends.'  " 

"  The  parishioner  of  Cotton  Mather,  with  the 
royal  council,  was  installed  in  office.  The 
triumph  of  Cotton  Mather  was  perfect.  Imme- 


diately a  court  of  oyer  and  terminer  was  insti- 
tuted by  ordinance,  and  Stoughton  appointed 
by  the  governor  and  council  its  chief  judge : 
[in  seventeen  days,]  the  court  was  in  session 
at  Salem,  making  its  first  experiment  on  Brid- 
get Bishop,  a  poor  and  friendless  old  woman." 
She  was  accused  of  witchcraft.  "The  poor 
creature  had  a  preternatural  excrescence  in  her 
flesh  :  '  She  gave  a  look  towards  the  great  and 
spacious  meeting-house  of  Salem,' — it  is  Cotton 
Mather  who  records  this, — 'and  immediately 
a  daemon,  invisibly  entering  the  house,  tore 
down  a  part  of  it.'  She  was  a  witch  by  the 
rules  and  precedents  of  Keeble  and  Sir  Mathew 
Hale,  of  Perkins  and  Bernard,  of  Baxter  and 
Cotton  Mather;  and,  on  the  10th  of  June, 
[eight  days  after  the  organization  of  the  court,] 
protesting  her  innocence,  she  was  hanged." 

This  is  Bancroft's  account  of  the  commence- 
ment of  Stoughton's  bloody  career  ; — in  other 
words,  the  career  of  Cotton  Mather.  We  need 
not  pursue  that  subject  now,  having  already 
gone  over  it  in  company  with  James  Grahame. 
Bancroft  is  severe  upon  Cotton  :  the  reader  will 
judge  whether  unjustly  so.  He  asks,  "  Was 
Cotton  Mather  honestly  credulous?  Ever 
ready  to  dupe  himself,  he  limited  his  credulity 
only  by  the  probable  credulity  of  others.  He 
changes,  or  omits  to  repeat,  his  statements,  and 
with  a  clear  intention  of  conveying  false  im- 
pressions. He  is  an  example  how  far  selfish- 
ness, under  the  form  of  vanity  and  ambition, 
can  blind  the  higher  faculties,  stupefy  the  judg- 
ment, and  dupe  consciousness  itself.  His  self- 
righteousness  was  complete,  till  he  was  resist- 
ed." "  Stoughton  and  Cotton  Mather  never 
repented.  The  former  lived  proud,  unsatisfied, 
and  unbeloved  ;  the  latter  attempted  to  persuade 
others  and  himself  that  he  had  not  been  spe- 
cially active  in  the  tragedy." 

lt  is  desirable,  for  the  vindication  of  truth, 
that  the  real  character  of  the  Mathers  should 
be  generally  understood.  It  is  far  from  being 
so:  and  their  spurious  fame  is  made  to  uphold 
errors  which  continue  to  obstruct  the  progress 
of  human  society  towards  the  perfection  to 
which  Christians  are  called.  And,  what  is 
remarkable,  it  is  especially  in  books,  profess- 
ing to  promote  the  cause  of  religion,  and,  in 
some  instances,  no  doubt,  sincerely  designed 
to  do  so,  that  these  illustrious  doctors  are  most 
warmly  commended  to  the  veneration  and  imi- 
tation of  mankind.  Two  instances  of  this  just 
now  occur  to  the  recollection  of-the  writer. 

Christopher  Anderson,  in  his  Annals  of  the 
Bible,  a  work  apparently  of  great  research,  and 
professing  entire  freedom  from  all  polemic  bias 
— which  was  published  at  Edinburgh,  not  more 
than  twelve  months  ago — speaks  in  glowing 
terms  of  the  happy  influence  exerted  upon  a 
large  portion  of  the  human  race  by  the  wide 
diffusion  of  the  English  version  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures;  and  among  its  early  and  best  fruits 
on  this  Western  Continent,  he  names  several 
distinguished  individuals,  to  whom  it  had  given 
spiritual  birth  :  third  on  the  list  stands  the  name 
of  Cotton  Mather. 

The  other  instance  occurs  in  a  very  respect- 
able and  bulky  book,  called  the  Encyclopaedia 
of  Religious  Knowledge,  which  was  published 
in  1835,  under  the  editorship  of  the  "  Rev.  J. 
Newton  Brown,"  of  Boston.   It  numbers  among 
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it's  contributors, — who  are  of  various  denomi- 
nations—--the  well  known  and  estimable  Dr. 
Miller,  of  Princeton  Theological  Seminary.  He 
laboured  in  the  Presbyterian  department  of  the 
work.  He  may,  however,  not  be  responsible 
for  the  notices  of  the  Mathers,  which  purport  to 
have  been  mainly  derived  from  Davenport's 
Dictionary  of  Biography,  Jones's  Christian  Bi- 
ography, and  Dr.  Jenning's  Life  of  Cotton 
Mather. 

In  the  article  upon  Cotton,  after  extolling 
his  amazingly  precocious  progress  in  abstruse 
learning,  it  is  added  : — 

"  But  the  best  and  brightest  ornament  of  Dr. 
Mather's  character,  was  his  early  piety,  for 
which  he  was  no  less  remarkable  than  for  his 
natural  capacity,  and  his  wonderful  progress 
in  learning."  "  It  was  the  great  ambition  of 
his  whole  life  to  do  good.  His  heart  was  set 
upon  it;  he  did  not  therefore  content  himself 
with  merely  embracing  opportunities  of  doing 
good,  t'hat  occasionally  offered  themselves,  but 
he  very  frequently  set  apart  much  time  on  pur- 
pose to  devise  good  ;  and  he  seldom  came  into 
any  company  without  having  this  directly  in 
view.  It  was  constantly  one  of  his  first  thoughts 
in  the  morning,  What  good  may  I  do  this  day  ? 
And  that  he  might  more  certainly  attend  to  the 
various  branches  of  so  large  and  comprehen- 
sive a  duty,  he  resolved  this  general  question, 
What  shall  I  do?  into  several  particulars,  one 
of  which  he  took  into  consideration,  while  he 
was  dressing  himself,  every  morning.  He  had 
ordinarily  a  distinct  question  for  each  morning 
in  the  week." — "  It  might  be  said  of  Dr.  Ma- 
ther, with  peculiar  propriety,  that  '  he  was  in 
the  fear  of  the  Lord  all  the  day  long,'  for  he 
was  almost  continually  conversing  with  God  in 
his  thoughts  ;  and  there  was  hardly  a  single 
occurrence  that  he  met  with  in  life,  but  he  im- 
proved it,  to  awaken  in  his  mind  some  pious 
thoughts,  and  very  commonly,  into  an  occasion 
of  short  ejaculatory  prayers."  In  conclusion, 
the  text  is  applied  to  him,  "  Mark  the  perfect 
man,  and  behold  the  upright;  for  the  end  of 
that  man  is  peace." 

To  all  of  which,  we  can  only  reply,  in  the 
language  of  Holy  Writ,  "The  heart  of  man  is 
deceitful  above  all  things,  and  desperately 
wicked." 


Correction. — Last  paper,  3d  column,  8th  line  from 
bottom,  omit  sometime  after. 

(To  be  continued.) 


The  Practical  Use  of  Leaves. 

There  are  two  facts  in  the  function  of  the 
leaf,  which  are  worth  consideration  on  account 
of  their  practical  bearings.  The  food  of  plants 
is,  for  the  most  part,  taken  in  solution,  through 
its  roots.  Various  minerals — silex,  lime,  alu- 
men,  magnesia,  potassa — are  passed  into  the 
tree  in  a  dissolved  state.  The  sap  passes  to 
the  leaf,  the  superfluous  water  is  given  off, 
but  not  the  substance  which  it  held  in  solution. 
These  in  part  are  distributed,  through  the  plant 
and  in  part  remain  as  a  deposit  in  the  cells  of 
the  leaf.  Gradually  the  leaf  chokes  up,  its  func- 
tions are  impeded,  and  finally  entirely  stopped. 
When  the  leaf  drops,  it  contains  a  large  per  cent, 
of  mineral  matter.    An  autumnal  or  old  leaf 


yields,  upon  analysis,  a  very  much  larger  pro- 
portion of  earthy  matter  than  a  vernal  leaf, 
which,  being  yet  young,  has  not  received  with- 
in its  cells  any  considerable  deposit.  It  will 
be  found,  also,  that  the  leaves  contain  a  very 
much  higher  per  cent,  of  mineral  matter  than 
the  wood  of  the  trunk.  The  dried  leaves  of 
the  elm  contain  more  than  eleven  per  cent,  of 
ashes,  (earthy  matter,)  while  the  wood  con- 
tains less  than  two  per  cent. ;  those  of  the  wil- 
low, more  than  ci<j,ht  per  cent.,  while  the  wood 
has  only  0.45 ;  those  of  the  beech  6.(.;9,  the 
wood  only  0.96,  those  of  the  (Eiuopean)  oak 
4.05,  the  wood  only  0.21  those  of  the  pitch- 
pine  3.15,  the  wood  only  0.25  per  cent. 

It  is  very  plain  from  these  facts,  that  in  for- 
ests the  mineral  ingredients  of  the  soil  perform 
a  sort  of  circulation  ;  entering  the  root,  they 
are  deposited  in  the  leaf;  then,  with  it,  fall  to 
the  earth  and  by  its  decay,  they  are  restored  to 
the  soil,  again  to  travel  their  circuit.  Forest  soils 
therefore,  instead  of  being  impoverished  by  the 
growth  of  trees,  receive  back  annually  the 
greatest  proportion  of  those  mineral  elements 
necessary  to  the  tree,  and  besides,  much  or- 
ganized matter  received  into  the  plant  from  the 
atmosphere ;  soils  therefore  are  gaining  in- 
stead of  losing.  If  owners  of  parks  or  groves, 
for  neatness  sake,  or  to  obtain  leaves  for  other 
purposes,  gather  the  annual  harvest  leaves, 
they  will,  in  time,  take  away  great  quantities 
of  mineral  matter,  by  which  the  soil,  ultimate- 
ly, will  be  impoverished,  unless  it  is  restored 
by  manures. 

Leaf  manure  has  always  been  held  in  high 
esteem  by  gardeners.  But  many  regard  it  as 
a  purely  vegetable  substance;  whereas  it  is 
the  best  mineral  manure  that  can  be  applied  to 
the  soil.  What  are  called  vegetable  loams, 
(not  peat  soils,  made  up  principally,  of  decom- 
posed roots,)  contain  large  quantities  of  earthy 
matter,  being  mineral-vegetable,  rather  than 
vegetable  soils. 

Every  gardener  should  know,  that  the  best 
manure  for  any  plant  is  the  decomposed  leaves 
and  substance  of  its  own  species.  This  fact 
will  suggest  the  proper  course  with  reference 
to  the  leaves,  tops,  vines,  haulm,  and  other 
vegetable  refuse  of  the  garden. 

The  other  fact  connected  with  the  leaf,  is  its 
function  of  exhalation.  The  greatest  proportion 
of  crude  sap  which  ascends  the  trunk,  upon 
reaching  the  leaf,  is  given  forth  again  to  the  at- 
mosphere, by  means  of  a  particularly  beautiful 
economy.  The  quantity  of  moisture  produced 
by  a  plant  is  hardly  dreamed  of  by  those  who 
have  not  specially  informed  themselves.  The 
experiments  of  Hales  have  been  often  quoted. 
A  sun-flower,  three  and  a  half  feet  high,  present- 
ting  a  surface  of  5616  square  inches,  exposed  to 
the  sun  was  found  to  perspire  at  the  rate  of  twen- 
ty to  thirty  ounces  avoirdupois,  every  twelve 
hours,  or  seventeen  times  more  than  a  man.  A 
vine  with  twelve  square  feet  exhaled  at  the  rate 
of  live  or  six  ounces  per  clay.  A  seedling  ap- 
ple-tree, with  twelve  square  feet  of  foliage,  lost 
nine  ounces  a  day. 

These  are  experiments  upon  very  small 
plants.  The  vast  amount  of  surface  presented 
by  a  large  tree  must  gives  off  immense  quanti- 
ties of  moisture.  The  practical  bearings  of 
this  fact  of  vegetable  exhalation  are  not  few. 


Wet  forest  lands,  by  being  bared  of  timber,  be- 
come dry  ;  and  streams,  fed  from  such  sour- 
ces, become  almost  extinct  as  civilivation  en- 
croaches on  wild  woods.  The  excessive 
dampness  of  crowded  gardens  is  not  singular, 
and  still  less  is  it  strange  that  dwellings  cover- 
ed with  vines,  whose  windows  are  choked  and 
whose  roof  is  overhung  with  branches  of  trees 
should  be  intolerably  damp,  and  when  the  good 
housewife  is  scrubbing,  scouring  and  brushing, 
and,  nevertheless,  marvelling  that  her  house  is 
so  infected  with  mould,  she  hardly  suspects 
that  her  troubles  would  be  more  easily  remov- 
ed by  the  axe  or  saw,  than  by  her  cloths  and 
brushes.  A  house  should  never  be  closely 
surrounded  with  shrubs.  A  free  circulation 
of  air  should  be  maintained  all  about  it,  and 
shade  trees  so  disposed  as  to  leave  large  open- 
ings  for  the  light  and  sun  to  enter.  The  usual 
rains  of  the  current  season  have  produced  so 
great  a  dampness  in  our  residences  that  no  one 
can  fail  to  have  noticed  its  effect,  both  on  the 
health  of  the  occupants  and  upon  the  beauty 
and  good  condition  of  their  household  sub- 
stance.—  Western  Farmer  and  Gardener. 


Benevolent  Sailor  Boy. 

As  a  schooner  was  sailing  under  Monfaug 
Point,  Long  Island,  during  the  past  year,  she 
was  suddenly  struck  by  a  heavy  gust  of  wind, 
upset,  and  instantly  sunk.  A  vessel  near  by, 
which  had  seen  the  calamity,  sent  its  boat  to 
save  from  sinking  any  that  had  not  gone  to  the 
bottom.  On  coming  near  where  the  schooner 
went  down,  they  saw  a  little  boy,  twelve  years 
old,  floating  on  some  wood,  and  went  to  take 
him  off.  As  they  approached  him,  with  a  no- 
bleness of  soul  not  often  manifested,  he  ex- 
claimed, 

"  Never  mind  me,  save  the  Captain,  he  has 
a  wife  and  six  children." 

The  kind-hearted  boy  knew  that  the  Cap- 
tain's family  loved  him,  and  would  need  his 
support.    Both,  however,  were  saved. 

Three  days  after  the  vessel  was  lost,  the 
boy  got  into  a  car  as  it  was  passing  between 
Boston  and  Fall  River.  As  he  was  poor  and 
ragged,  some  of  the  passengers  who  wore  fine 
clothes,  slightly  shrunk  from  him.  He  took 
his  seat  quietly,  and  the  sea  captain  who  en- 
tered the  car  with  him,  told  a  minister  w  hat 
had  happened.  In  telling  the  touching  story, 
the  captain  was  much  affected  and  generously 
added, 

"  The  boy  has  only  the  clothes  you  see  sir, 
or  he  would  not  be  so  ragged.  I  care  not 
much  for  myself,  though  I  too,  lost  all,  but  the 
poor  lad  will  have  a  hard  time  of  it." 

Several  persons  who  heard  the  story,  gave 
the  poor  orphan  small  sums  of  money,  and  ad- 
vised him  to  tell  others  what  he  had  gone 
through,  who  would  no  doubt,  give  him  some- 
thing. Many  hoys  in  his  situation  would 
have  readily  taken  the  advice,  and  told  the 
story  of  their  misfortunes  in  order  to  get  help. 
But  the  poor  boy  only  replied,  "  1  am  not  a 
beggar ;  1  don't  wish  to  beg  their  money." 

A  line  benevolent  looking  person  then  arose 
and  plead  the  case  of  the  boy  in  such  a  warm 
manner,  the  passengers  gave  ten  dollars  for 
him.    The  man  who  obtained  this  sum  lor  the 
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poor  unfortunate  boy,  had  been  a  sailor,  and 
sufferer  himself  and  therefore  knew  how  to 
pity  the  distressed. — Late  paper. 

For  "  The  Friend." 
THE  SOCIETY  OF  FRIENDS 
IN 

PENNSYLVANIA  AND  NEW  JERSEY. 

From  1764  to  1782. 
fContinued  from  page  101.) 

The  committee  of  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings 
having  prepared  an  epistle  of  advice  to  the 
members  amongst  Friends  in  the  limits  of 
Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting,  it  was  printed  in 
connection  with  the  late  epistle  from  London, 
and  distributed. 

"  From  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  held  in 
Philadelphia,  for  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jer- 
sey, the  1st  day  of  the  Ninth  month,  1769. 

"To  our  Friends  and  brethren  in  these  and 
the  adjacent  provinces. 

"Dear  Friends  and  brethren, 

"  Our  fervent  desires  both  for  ourselves  and 
you,  that  we  may  be  preserved  on  the  founda- 
tion of  our  religious  fellowship  and  communion, 
constrain  us  at  this  time  to  add  to  the  season- 
able advice  contained  in  the  foregoing  epistle, 
our  earnest  exhortation  to  every  member  of 
our  Religious  Society  to  consider  seriously  the 
profession  we  make,  and  with  great  circum- 
spection and  care  to  guard  against  promoting 
or  joining  in  any  measures  proposed  for  the 
support  of  our  civil  liberties,  which,  on  mature 
consideration,  may  appear  not  to  be  dictated 
by  the  wisdom  from  above,  which  is  pure, 
peaceable  and  gentle. 

"  Every  instance  of  conduct  inconsistent 
with  our  Christian  profession,  tends  to  violate 
the  testimony  we  ought  to  maintain,  of  the 
sufficiency  of  that  divine  Principle,  by  a  steady 
attention  to  which  our  ancestors  were  led  in 
times  of  great  commotion  and  difficulty  to  a 
humble,  patient,  quiet  waiting  for  that  glorious 
liberty,  which,  after  a  time  of  deep  suffering, 
was  granted  them. 

"  Should  any  now  so  far  deviate  from  their 
example,  and  the  practice  of  faithful  Friends 
in  all  times  since,  as  to  manifest  a  disposition  to 
contend  for  liberty,  by  any  method  or  agree- 
ments contrary  to  the  peaceable  spirit  and  tem- 
per of  the  gospel,  which  ever  breathes  peace 
on  earth  and  good-will  to  all  men,  we  must 
declare  that  we  cannot  join  with  such,  and  that 
we  firmly  believe  a  steady,  uniform  conduct, 
under  the  influence  of  that  spirit,  will  most 
effectually  tend  to  our  relief  from  every  kind 
of  oppression. 

"  It  is  evident  that  such  a  conduct  ever  keeps 
in  true  moderation  and  patience  under  exercise 
and  trials  of  every  kind,  and  that  by  it  we 
shall  add  a  convincing  force  to  the  reasoning 
necessary  to  be  used  in  support  of  our  civil 
liberties  and  rights. 

"  We  therefore  seriously  exhort  all,  care- 
fully to  guard  against  being  drawn  into  mea- 
sures which  may  minister  occasion  to  any  to 
represent  us  a  people  departing  from  the  prin- 
ciples we  profess  ;  and  that  such  who  have 
been  so  incautious  as  to  enter  into  engagements, 
the  terms  and  tendency  of  which  they  had  not  | 


fully  considered,  may  avoid  doing  anything 
inconsistent  with  our  principles,  ever  bearing 
in  mind  the  deep  obligation  we  are,  and  have 
been  under,  to  the  king,  and  his  royal  ancestors, 
for  the  indulgence  and  lenity  to  our  predeces- 
sors, and  continued  to  us. 

"And,  as  in  cases  of  difficulty,  we  have 
often  experienced  great  benefit  by  freely  con- 
sulting and  advising  together,  may  this  mark 
of  our  being  the  disciples  of  Christ  be  retained 
by  us,  'That  we  love  one  another.'  When 
this  spirit  presides,  the  communicating  our  ad- 
vice and  sentiments  to  each  other  will  be  accept- 
able, and  tend  to  the  building  up  in  that  faith 
which  gives  victory  over  the  world. 

"  Signed  in  and  on  behalf  of  our  said  meet- 
ing, by 

John  Pembeiiton, 

Clerk  to  the  meeting." 

Immediately  after  the  Yearly  Meeting  of 
1768,  Rachel  Wilson,  a  ministering  Friend 
from  Great  Britain,  arrived  in  Philadelphia. 
She  was  a  remarkably  interesting  and  eloquent 
speaker,  and  was N much  admired  by  people  of 
all  classes.  She  no  doubt  fulfilled  the  mission 
assigned  her,  and  in  the  Lord's  hand  was  made 
instrumental  in  gathering  some  from  the  world 
and  its  spirit.  We  have  however,  no  evidence 
from  the  records  left  us,  that  her  labours  were 
more  effectual  in  the  ministry,  than  the  stam- 
mering accents  of  others  of  less  fluent  tongue. 
Where  the  ministrations  of  the  Spirit  are  felt, 
accompanying  the  words  delivered,  it  is  of  little 
moment  what  the  characteristic  of  the  preacher's 
style  may  be.  Rachel  was  at  the  Yearly 
Meeting  of  1768,  and  was  for  some  time 
very  acceptably  engaged  in  and  about  the  city. 

The  epistle  to  London  this  year  was  pre- 
pared by  Israel  Pemberton,  assisted  by  John 
Woolman  and  others ;  we  subjoin  part : — 

"  Dear  Friends, — May  the  remembrance  of 
that  purity  of  life  we  profess,  be  so  impressed 
upon  our  minds,  that  our  inward  breathings 
may  be  to  Him  who  can  alone  preserve  us  in 
safety  from  the  subtle  wiles  and  allurements 
of  the  adversary,  who  is  endeavouring  to  rend 
and  divide,  by  drawing  the  unwary  into  prac- 
tices inconsistent  with  our  holy  profession.  By 
joining  with  the  spiiit  of  the  world  in  which 
is  noise  and  tumult,  the  instructive  language 
of  the  Spirit  of  Truth  is  disregarded,  and  the 
beauty  and  excellency  thereof  hid,  to  the  great 
loss  of  such.  Let  us  therefore  humbly  retire 
to  the  Rock  of  safety,  and  with  a  single  eye 
look  to  the  Leader  of  the  flock,  to  be  directed 
by  him  in  whom  alone  is  true  peace  and  ever- 
lasting salvation  :  daily  waiting  for  wisdom  to 
lead  us  in  purity  of  heart,  to  live  in  the  na- 
ture of  his  peaceable  kingdom,  and  to  be  lights 
to  others.  Under  a  feeling  of  the  present  state 
of  things,  let  the  honest-hearted  bow  in  rever- 
ence with  earnest  engagement  that  all  may 
humbly  wait  for  his  holy  teachings,  to  be  pre- 
served in  that  meek  and  self-denying  life,  in 
which  we  may  reach  the  pure  witness  in  the 
minds  of  others. 

"  By  the  accounts  from  our  several  Quar- 
terly Meetings  there  are  sundry  sorrowful  re- 
marks of  deficiencies,  and  of  the  decease  of 
divers  valuable  members,  both  ministers  and 
elders.  Yet  we  have  comfortable  grounds  of 
hope,  that  there  is  a  number  of  faithful  labour- 


ers left,  whose  care  it  is  to  be  found  in  the 
honest  discharge  of  their  duty,  and  who  act 
with  uprightness  and  integrity  in  their  respec- 
tive stations.  Prayers  and  intercessions  are 
offered  up  that  they  may  be  preserved  to  the 
end — that  their  numbers  may  increase, — and 
that  in  the  Lord's  due  time,  he  may  more  emi- 
nently send  forth  his  quickening  word,  '  saying 
to  the  North,  give  up  !  and  to  the  South,  keep 
not  back !  Bring  my  sons  from  afar,  and  my 
daughters  from  the  ends  of  the  earth  !' 

"  Our  meeting  at  this  time  hath  been  very 
large.  The  spring  of  gospel  ministry  hatbt 
freely  flowed  to  the  instruction  and  consolation 
of  many.  The  affairs  of  the  church  have  been 
considered  and  conducted  in  brotherly  love." 

The  epistle  from  New  England  mentioned 
that  many  amongst  them  were  "  deeply  engag- 
ed in  a  concern  to  be  helpful  one  to  another 
against  the  practice  of  keeping  slaves."  That 
in  reply  expresses  satisfaction,  and  endeavours 
to  stir  up  parents  to  a  religious  concern  for  the 
spiritual  interests  and  religious  education  of 
their  children.  Adding,  "  How  anxious  are 
many  to  provide  plentifully  for  them  of  the 
things  of  this  life,  and  how  cold  and  indifferent 
about  encouraging  the  impressions  of  Truth  on 
their  tender  minds,  which  is  of  so  much  more 
importance  to  their  real  happiness.  What  can 
such  parents  expect  to  answer  when  the  awful 
inquiry  is  made,  'What  hast  thou  done  with 
those  few  sheep,  which  I  left  with  thee  in  the 
wilderness  V  " 

Friends  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Long 
Island,  manifest  in  their  epistle  this  year  an 
increasing  zeal  against  slavery,  and  express 
their  conviction  that  a  reformation  in  the  So- 
ciety is  most  likely  to  result  from  the  proper 
bringing  up  of  the  children.  In  the  answer 
sent  to  them  the  case  of  the  negroes  is  com- 
mended to  their  still  further  care,  and  they  are 
incited  to  a  true  Christian  zeal  in  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  discipline  of  the  Society,  and  to 
labour  for  an  establishment  on  the  Rock  that  is 
immovable  in  the  commotions  then  abounding 
in  the  world. 

Friends  in  the  limits  of  Maryland  Yearly 
Meeting  acknowledge  that  society  among  them 
is  in  a  state  of  much  weakness.  James  Thorn- 
ton, in  preparing  a  reply,  felt  constrained  to 
point  out  some  of  the  remedies  for  the  spiritual 
diseases  among  them. 

These  remedies  are  an  increasing  concern 
and  care  for  the  prosperity  of  the  Truth,  a  pa- 
tient waiting  on  the  Lord  for  direction,  that  the 
workings  of  the  creature  may  be  kept  under, 
and  the  testimony  of  Truth  maintained  over  all 
specious  appearances  of  religion  which  stand 
only  in  the  will  and  wisdom  of  man.  The 
epistle  mentions  the  pleasure  it  afforded  Friends 
in  Philadelphia  to  learn  that  a  concern  for  the 
slaves  rather  increased,  notwithstanding  all 
opposition. 

The  epistle  from  Virginia  mentions  that  they 
had  in  1768,  determined  that  none  of  their 
members  should  be  permitted  to  buy  a  slave ; 
and  that  from  North  Carolina  says,  "  It  was 
the  solid  counsel  and  advice  of  our  meeting, 
that  no  Friend  be  concerned  in  either  buying 
or  selling  negroes,  any  further  than  humanity 
or  their  distressed  circumstances  obliges  them 
to."   The  epistles  sent  in  return,  with  some 
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excellent  advice  as  to  the  general  reformation 
in  practice  of  the  members,  stirs  them  up  to  a 
still  further  advance  in  the  testimony  against 
slavery. 

After  the  Yearly  Meeting  had  closed,  Rachel 
Wilson  visited  a  few  meetings  in  Philadelphia, 
and  then  having  fulfilled  her  mission  to  Ame- 
rica, "  sailed  for  her  native  country,  and  was 
landed  at  Deal  in  30  days  after  entering  the 
ship  at  Chester." 

(To  be  continued.) 


DISTRESS  IN  IRELAND. 

Dublin,  13th  of  Eleventh  Month,  1846. 

At  a  meeting  of  Friends  residing  in  this  city, 
and  its  vicinity,  held  at  Eustace-street  Meeting 
house,  the  propriety  of  the  members  of  our 
Society  being  invited  to  combine  their  efforts 
towards  mitigating  the  widely-spread  distress 
now  prevailing  in  Ireland,  having  been  delibe- 
rated on,  and  much  harmony  of  feeling  mani- 
fested, it  was  concluded  to  appoint  twenty-one 
Friends  to  act  as  a  Central  Committee,  so  long 
as  their  labours  may  appear  to  be  required, 
with  power  to  add  to  their  number,  to  fill  up 
vacancies  from  time  to  time  should  they  occur, 
and  especially  to  seek  the  co-operation  of 
Friends  in  other  parts,  to  be  associated  with 
them  as  corresponding  members,  and  to  delib- 
erate and  act  jointly  with  the  Central  Commit- 
tee as  occasion  may  arise. 

The  following  Friends  were  accordingly  ap- 
pointed to  form  the  Central  Committee  : — 


Richard  Allen, 
Joseph  Allen, 
Edward  Harrington, 
Joseph  Bewley, 
Samuel  Bewley, 
Thomas  Bewley, 
William  Doyle, 
Joshua  Harvey,  M.  D., 
William  Hogg, 
William  Malone, 
Thomas  Pirn, 


James  Pirn,  Jun., 
Jonathan  Pirn, 
Thomas  Pirn,  Jun., 
James  Perry, 
Henry  Perry, 
William  Robinson, 
Henry  Russell, 
Thos.  H.  Todhunter, 
Samuel  Watson, 
Adam  Woods. 


The  following  have  since  been  added  to  the 
Committee  as  corresponding  members  : — 

Wm.  J.  Barcroft,  Redford,  Moy, 

Jon.  Pike,  Beechgrove,  Dungannon, 

T.  C.  Wakefield,  Moyallen,  Gilford, 

James  N.  Richardson,  Lisburn, 

Thomas  Hancock,  Lisburn, 

John  Pirn,  Jun.,  Belfast, 

Thomas  Clibborn,  Hall,  Moate, 

Marcus  Goodbody,  Clara, 

Thomas  Thacker  Pirn,  Mountmelick, 

Richard  Dowd,  Brusna  Mills,  Roscrea, 

James  Forbes,  Christianstown,  Kildare, 

Joseph  Haughton,  Ferns, 

Jos.  Malcomson,  Mayfield,  Portlaw, 

Benjamin  Grubb,  Clonmel, 

John  Abell,  Limerick, 

William  Woods,  Limerick, 

Abraham  Beale,  Cork, 

Ebenezer  Pike,  Cork, 

Thomas  Harvey,  Youghal, 

Joshua  W.  Strangman,  Waterford, 

Thomas  White  Jacob,  Waterfoid. 


ADDRESS  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  TO  THE  MEMBERS 
OF  THE  SOCIETY  OF  FRIENDS  IN  IRELAND. 

A  visitation  of  Divine  Providence  blighting 
that  species  of  food  which  has  hitherto  formed 
the  chief  sustenance  of  a  large  proportion  of 
the  population  of  this  country,  has  reduced 
multitudes  around  us  to  a  condition  of  sore  and 
pressing  want ;  and  in  venturing  to  look  for- 
ward to  the  approaching  period  when  the  rem- 
nant of  the  potato  crop  may  be  generally  con- 
sumed, the  consideration  becomes  truly  appal- 
ling. So  extensive  is  the  calamity,  that  the  ex- 
ertions of  the  benevolent,  as  to  any  general  and 
united  action,  appear  to  have  been  to  a  consid- 
erable degree  paralyzed,  and  a  disposition  is 
evinced  to  leave  to  the  government  alone,  the 
task  of  providing  food  for  the  people.  Under 
these  trying  circumstances,  it  is  incumbent  on 
us  to  consider  what  is  the  duty  required  at  our 
hands.  Much  has  been  done  and  is  doing  by 
those  charged  with  the  administration  of  public 
affairs,  to  relieve  the  existing  distress,  and  in 
the  great  extent  of  public  works  now  in  pro- 
gress there  is  evidence  of  their  earnest  endea- 
vours to  afford  that  assistance  which  could 
hardly  be  done  by  any  combination  of  private 
persons.  We  regret  to  observe,  that  these  en- 
deavours are  not  everywhere  seconded  by  the 
zealous  and  disinterested  co-operation  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  respective  districts  ;  and  we 
consider  it  highly  important  that  an  example 
of  energetic,  united,  and  well  directed  effort, 
by  independent  individuals  of  all  classes,  should 
be  exhibited  much  more  generally  than  it  has 
hitherto  been.  Without  such  hearty  co-opera- 
tion the  measures  of  the  government  cannot  be 
fully  carried  out ;  and  it  is  remembered,  that  a 
large  amount  of  the  prevailing  distress  can  only 
be  reached  by  the  exercise  of  private  benevo- 
lence ;  and  that  for  want  of  accommodation  in 
the  union  poor-houses,  adequate  to  the  present 
exigency,  a  vast  number  of  infirm  persons, 
widows  and  fatherless,  unless  otherwise  cared 
for,  are  in  danger  of  actual  starvation. 

We  are  persuaded  that  these  considerations 
need  not  be  urged  on  many  whom  we  now  ad- 
dress, but  that  their  hearts  have  already  been 
deeply  affected  in  witnessing  and  hearing  of  the 
destitution  around  them  ;  and  it  is  no  unimpor- 
tant part  of  the  work  now  before  us,  to  contri- 
bute to  the  help  of  these,  by  diffusing  informa- 
tion collected  from  the  experience  of  others, 
whereby  their  willing  labours  may  be  so  di- 
rected so  as  to  effect  the  largest  amount  of  good 
with  the  means  at  their  disposal.  We  learn 
with  great  satisfaction,  that  our  friends,  in  sev- 
eral of  the  towns  where  they  reside,  have 
already  formed  associations,  raised  considera- 
ble funds,  and  adopted  judicious  measures  of 
relief,  and  we  trust  their  example  will  encou- 
rage similar  proceedings  elsewhere. 

In  recommending  to  the  members  of  our  So- 
ciety to  act  in  concert  in  this  matter,  we  feel 
earnestly  desirous,  that  individually  and  as  a 
body,  we  may  be  found  performing  our  duty 
on  the  present  occasion.  Many  of  us  partake 
largely  of  the  Lord's  outward  gifts,  and  it  is 
surely  incumbent  on  us  to  be  prompt  in  mani- 
festing our  sense  of  His  unmerited  bounty,  by 
offices  of  Christian  kindness  to  our  suffering  fel- 
low-creatures— may  we  prove  ourselves  faith- 


ful stewards  of  the  substance  entrusted  to  us. 
Some  of  our  Friends  possess  opportunities  of 
usefulness,  but  are  so  situated  that  they  can 
have  few,  if  any  helpers  ;  we  hope  these  will 
not  be  discouraged  from  doing  what  they  can  ; 
others  may  with  propriety  and  very  usefully 
co-operate  with  their  neighbours  of  other  reli- 
gious professions,  in  reliefassociations,  whether 
of  a  local  or  general  nature — let  each  seek  to 
know  his  or  her  own  proper  line  of  service, 
and  be  diligent  in  occupying  it.  In  forming  a 
Central  Committee  of  Friends,  it  was  believed 
that  this  course  is  right  for  us  as  a  body,  and 
also  that  our  exertions  thus  combined  and  con- 
centrated are  likely  to  be  more  efficient,  and 
more  useful  to  the  community  at  large. 

We  invite  our  friends  who  have  to  spare, 
after  administering  to  the  necessities  of  those 
immediately  around  them,  to  forward  their  con- 
tributions to  the  central  fund.  It  is  far  from 
our  desire  to  divert  out  of  the  channel,  in  which 
they  may  be  most  usefully  employed,  the  pe- 
cuniary supplies  required  for  local  wants  ;  but 
it  will  be  seen  that  a  central  fund  affords  facili- 
ties for  equalizing  the  burden,  and  enabling  the 
strong  more  effectually  to  help  the  weak.  We 
would  also  remind  our  friends,  that  there  are 
extensive  rural  districts,  remote  from  the  resi- 
dence of  any  members  of  our  Society,  wherein 
destitution  prevails  to  an  extent  of  which  no 
adequate  conception  is  likely  to  be  formed  by 
those  who  have  not  witnessed  it.  The  accounts 
that  reach  us  of  the  state  of  the  population  in 
some  of  these  districts  are  deeply  affecting  ; 
we  learn  also  that  these  poor  people  bear  their 
sufferings  with  exemplary  patience,  and  that 
there  are  but  few  instances  of  the  turbulence 
and  outrage  that  have  occurred  in  neighbour- 
hoods  where  much  less  distress  prevails.  We 
appeal  to  the  liberality  of  all  whose  hearts  are 
touched  with  compassion  for  those  enduring 
such  privations,  to  enable  us  to  exlend  a  hand 
of  help  to  some  of  these  patient  and  uncom- 
plaining sufferers. 

We  are  aware  of  the  arduous  nature  of  the 
engagement  now  before  us,  and  of  the  labour 
and  responsibility  inseparable  from  a  faithful 
distribution  of  money  subscribed  for  such  an 
object.  Whatever  may  be  the  extent  of  the 
funds  likely  to  be  entrusted  to  us,  they  can  re- 
lieve but  a  very  small  portion  of  the  prevalent 
distress,  and  to  witness  destitution  far  surpass- 
ing the  means  of  relief,  is  not  the  least  of  the 
the  trial  which  may  await  us.  We  are  greatly 
encouraged,  however,  by  the  cordial  assurance 
given  us  by  our  friends  in  various  parts  of  Ire- 
land of  their  approbation  of  the  present  under- 
taking, as  well  as  by  the  lively  interest  mani- 
fested by  our  brethren  in  Great  Britain,  whose 
valuable  assistance  has  been  freely  offered.  In 
preparing  to  enter  upon  our  labours,  we  hum- 
bly hope  for  the  blessing  of  Him  who  can  alone 
strengthen  for  every  good  work. 

The  measures  to  be  pursued  have  already 
occupied  our  close  attention,  but  the  circum- 
stances which  claim  our  consideration  are  so 
diversified,  that  we  believe  no  uniform  course 
of  proceeding  can  be  safely  adhered  to  ;  we 
must  therefore  ask  our  friends  to  confide  large- 
ly in  our  discretion.  Those  who  are  conver- 
sant with  measures  of  public  relief  to  the  poor 
are  well  aware  that  difficulties  encompass  them 
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on  every  hand  ;  and  there  are  circumstances 
in  the  social  condition  of  the  poor  of  this  coun- 
try, and  in  the  character  of  the  present  cala- 
mity, which  greatly  multiply  these  difficulties. 
In  venturing  to  take  a  small  share  in  this  work, 
our  desire  is  to  assist  in  feeding  the  hungry 
with  as  little  violation  as  possible  of  those 
wholesome  checks  which  in  times  of  scarcity 
tend  to  arrest  improvidence,  and  avoiding,  as 
far  as  the  nature  of  the  case  may  admit,  all  in- 
terference with  the  ordinary  traffic  in  provi- 
sions. The  establishment  of  soup  shops  in 
towns  and  thickly  inhabited  places  we  believe 
to  be  especially  suitable  at  the  present  time,  not 
only  as  free  from  some  of  the  disadvantages 
attending  the  distribution  of  other  kinds  of  food, 
but  as  furnishing  a  cheap  and  nutritious  kind  of 
diet,  well  adapted  to  counteract  the  ill  effects  of 
the  unwholesome  vegetable  food,  which,  during 
the  present  season,  has  to  a  great  extent  been 
in  use.  We  hope  much  good  may  be  done  in 
encouraging  the  formation  of  these  institutions, 
by  seasonable  grants  of  money  in  aid  of  local 
collections.  Grants  may  also  be  made  to  relief 
committees  and  trust-worthy  individuals  pursu- 
ing suitable  measures  of  relief;  such  grants, 
as  fir  as  practicable,  to  be  in  aid  of,  and  not  to 
supersede  local  contributions.  Should  the  funds 
placed  at  our  disposal  enable  us  to  carry  out 
these  measures  to  much  extent,  they  will,  in 
many  cases,  require  to  be  coupled  with  a  close 
personal  investigation  by  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, or  confidential  agents,  into  the  circum- 
stances of  remote  districts  and  the  relief  opera- 
tions in  progress.  But  we  shall  not  be  expect- 
ed on  this  occasion  to  enter  into  much  detail, 
or  even  to  glance  at  the  various  ways  likely  to 
open  for  mitigating  the  widely-spread  distress 
prevailing  at  the  present  time,  and  which  may 
be  but  a  foretaste  to  sufferings  yet  to  come. 

There  are  some  considerations  arising  out  of 
the  subject  now  before  us,  to  which  we  would, 
in  conclusion,  briefly  advert.  Whilst  the  weight 
of  the  present  dispensation  chiefly  descends 
upon  the  poor,  there  are  in  it  lessons  of  solemn 
instruction  and  warning  to  us  all.  The  failure  of 
the  most  learned  and  acute  investigators  of  natu- 
ral phenomena,  to  discover  either  cause  or  reme- 
dy for  the  blight  of  the  potato,  presents  a  remark- 
able instance  of  the  limited  extent  of  human 
knowledge.  Although  but  a  portion  of  the  fruits 
of  the  earth  be  hitherto  stricken,  we  know  not 
how  far  it  may  consist  with  the  designs  of  the  Al- 
mighty to  stay  or  to  extend  this  visitation.  The 
unseen  influence  which  causes  one  vegetable  to 
wither,  may  render  fruitless  all  the  labour  of 
the  husbandman,  and  it  needs  but  the  turning 
of  the  same  Almighty  Hand  to  spread  sickness 
and  desolation  where  health  and  abundance  now 
dwell.  Let  none  presume  to  think  that  the 
summons  to  deep  and  serious  thoughtfulness, 
and  to  a  close  searching  of  heart,  does  not  ex- 
tend to  him.  We  may  justly  regard  this  event 
as  a  call  to  humiliation  ;  and  in  contrasting  the 
habits  of  luxury  of  the  rich  with  the  poverty 
always  existing  around  them,  who  can  venture 
to  say  that  "  pride  and  fulness  of  bread"  with 
their  attendant  evils,*'  have  not  in  the  case  of 
this  nation,  as  in  that  of  a  people  formerly, 
been  highly  displeasing  in  the  Divine  sight. 


»  Sec  Ezekiel,  xvi.  49,  50. 


But  with  these  reflections  there  are  some  which 
seem  especially  to  belong  to  the  members  of 
our  religious  Society.  Which  of  us  has  ever 
experienced  what  it  is  to  want  food  1  and  pro- 
bably there  are  few,  if  any,  of  those  we  now 
address,  who  in  the  present  season  of  distress 
suffer  any  material  abridgment  of  their  usual 
comforts.  May  none  of  our  hearts  be  lifted 
up  by  these  things,  or  betrayed  into  forgetful- 
ness  of  our  dependent  condition,  and  of  our 
utter  unworthiness  of  the  least  of  the  Lord's 
mercies  ;  for  surely  to  each  of  us  belongs  the 
humbling  inquiry,  "  What  maketh  thee  to  dif- 
fer from  another,  and  what  hast  thou  that  thou 
didst  not  receive  ?" 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  Committee, 

Joseph  Bewley,  )  „ 

t  r>       /  Secretaries. 

Jonathan  Pim,  $ 

Dublin,  3d  of  Eleventh  mo.  1846. 


Our  present  limits  forbid  any  attempt  to  fur- 
nish comprehensive  details  of  the  existing  dis- 
tress ;  but  as  some  conflicting  statements,  both 
as  to  its  extent  and  intensity,  are  before  the 
public,  the  Committee  think  it  right  to  append 
to  the  foregoing  address  a  few  extracts  from 
letters  of  their  own  correspondents,  whose  re- 
presentations, so  far  from  being  highly  colour- 
ed, they  believe  to  present  a  very  faint  though 
faithful  picture  of  what  they  describe. 

A  Friend  residing  in  the  county  of  West- 
meath,  who  was  requested  to  report  respecting 
the  state  of  the  extensive  district  west  of  the 
river  Shannon,  writes  as  follows,  under  date  of 
26th  Eleventh  month  : — 

"  Residing  near  the  border  of  Connaught,  and  fre- 
quently visiting-  many  parts  of  that  province,  as  well 
as  having  constant  communication,  both  personally 
and  by  letter,  with  persons  of  undoubted  credit  who 
reside  in  those  parts,  I  am  enabled  to  state  that  the 
present  condition  of  the  great  mass  of  the  population 
is  destitute  in  the  extreme,  and  to  what  straits  they 
may  be  reduced  in  the  cold  season  approaching,  it  is 
impossible  to  say.  By  far  the  greater  number  of  la- 
bourers, and  occupiers  of  land  of  three  acres  and  under, 
in  Connaught,  (and  also  in  this  neighbourhood),  have 
hitherto  not  only  lived  exclusively  on  potatoes  of  their 
own  growing,  but  very  generally  raised  some  to  sell. 
The  loss  of  the  potato  to  this  class  of  people  may  almost 
be  said  to  be  the  loss  of  their  alt :  their  only  resource  at 
present,  with  very  little  exception,  is  in  the  public  works, 
which,  though  on  an  extensive  scale,  cannot  alford  em- 
ployment sufficient  for  the  famishing  applicants ;  and 
the  earnings  of  the  successful  candidates,  at  the  best, 
for  want  of  cheap  food,  can  barely  supply  the  cravings 
of  nature  in  a  family  of  ordinary  size.  We  must  re- 
member also,  that  one  day's  idleness  produces  a  day's 
hunger  to  a  family,  and  that  the  want  of  sufficient 
clothing  to  resist  the  weather  must  often  interfere  with 
their  regular  employment;  the  wages  thus  earned  by 
the  able-bodied  cannot  reach  the  wants  of  the  crowds 
of  infirm  persons,  women,  and  children,  who  flock  to 
the  overflowing  poor-houses  without  the  smallest  pro- 
bability of  finding  shelter  or  food — what  is  to  become 
of  these  ?  Many  are  trying  to  allay  hunger  by  using 
food  of  the  most  unwholesome  kind — half  rotten  pota- 
toes, cabbage  leaves,  (turnips  are  quite  a  treat),  the 
refuse  of  mills,  &c,  &c,  and  I  understand  in  some  of 
the  districts  near  the  sea-coast  the  people  arc  using  the 
sea-weed  as  food.  In  our  own  immediate  neighbour- 
hood, the  distress  is  far  beyond  what  I  am  capable  of 
describing,  and  the  public  works  in  our  barony  have 
not  given  employment  to  more  than  one-third  of  the 
able-bodied  labourers,  heads  of  families.  Should  this 
state  of  things  continue,  I  really  cannot  tell  what  the 
result  may  be,  but  it  certainly  cannot  but  be  fearful. 
In  the  town  of  Moatc  we  have  taken  measures  to  get 
up  a  soup  establishment ;  but  our  funds  are  so  limited, 
that  I  fear  wc  cannot  do  much  without  help-" 


Another  correspondent  in  a  midland  county* 
thus  describes  the  condition  of  a  numerous  class 
of  helpless  persons,  widows,  &c.  who  have 
hitherto 

"  worked  for  little  more  than  their  maintenance,  among 
the  neighbouring  farmers — the  latter  having  no  pota- 
toes, are  not  now  employing  them,  and  they  are  suffer- 
ing very  great  distress.  Our  poor-house  is  nearly  full 
of  such,  and  the  appearance  of  hunger  in  the  appli- 
cants,' especially  among  the  children,  is  very  plain. 
The  Government  regulations  are  sufficient  for  the  able- 
bodied  and  their  families,  but  that  class  must  either  1 
get  some  gratuitous  support  or  perish.  They  are  very 
numerous  about  here.  They  are  very  willing  and 
grateful  for  work,  but  they  are  not  adapted  for  hard  I 
labour,  and  we  have  no  manufactures  to  employ  them.  | 
I  believe  the  number  of  such,  scattered  over  Ireland, 
far  exceeds  what  is  generally  supposed."  He  adds, 
"  The  distress  is  increasing,  and  if  cold  or  wet  weather 
sets  in,  will  be  frightfully  aggravated.  Our  poor  rates 
are  doubled.  On  the  whole,  the  prospects  arc  so 
alarming,  that  any  measures  taken  will  be  of  increased 
value  if  not  delayed." 

The  following  lucid  statement,  from  a  cor- 
respondent in  Waterford,  dated  25th  of  Eleventh 
month,  affords  not  only  a  correct  view  of  the 
state  of  the  poor  in  that  city,  but  may  be  re- 
ceived as  descriptive  of  the  state  of  most,  if  not  j 
all,  the  towns  and  adjacent  districts  in  the 
south  of  Ireland.  It  exhibits  also  the  judicious 
measures  of  relief  which  are  now  in  operation  ; 
there. 

"The  existing  distress  is  so  extensive,  there  is  con- 
siderable difficulty  in  devising  remedial  measures,  but  : 
if  a  judicious  plan  can  be  laid  down,  I  should  not  des-  1 
pair  of  the  good  work  being  carried  forward,  for  where 
there  is  a  will,  a  way  is  generally  found.  There  are 
two  branches  of  the  subject,  viz.,  the  town  and  the 
rural  population ;  and  as  each  may  require  a  distinct 
mode  of  relief,  it  is  well  to  consider  them  separately/ 
This  city  may  be  a  fair  average  of  the  former,  and  from 
the  labours  of  our  visiting  committee  we  may  class  the 
distressed  and  destitute  under  several  heads.  The  first 
comprises  the  aged,  infirm,  and  widows.  This  class 
have  been  accustomed  to  subsist  partly  on  the  produce 
of  a  little  knitting,  but  principally  on  'the  charity  of 
the  neighbours ;'  and  this  latter  source  being  now  from 
the  pressure  of  the  times  wholly  dried  up,  they  may 
be  looked  upon  as  really  the  most  destitute,  and  conse- 
quently to  them  the  attention  of  Friends  here  has  been  J 
in  the  first  instance  directed.  Another  class  comprises 
the  poorest  of  the  peasantry,  compelled  by  dire  neces- 
sity to  seek  refuge  in  the  towns.  They  mostly  con- 
sist of  women  with  children,  the  husband  being  per- 
haps employed  at  a  distance  on  some  of  the  public 
works,  and  whose  weekly  stipend  is  insufficient  to 
support  them.  For  these  classes  gratuitous  relief  seems 
the  only  remedy,  for  they  possess  no  means  for  pay- 
ment, and  good  soup  with  a  portion  of  bread  will,  per- 
haps, be  found  the  most  economical.  The  remaining 
class  consists  of  the  families  of  the  men  employed  in 
public  works,  whose  earnings  (one  shilling  per  day) 
are  inadequate  to  provide  sufficient  food  at  its  present, 
high  prices  for  their  large  families.  Very  many  of 
these  our  visiting  committee  met  with,  their  clothes, 
bedding,  and  furniture  almost  all  in  the  pawn-office, 
and  when  remonstrated  with  for  such  imprudence  at  ' 
the  commencement  of  winter,  the  reply  uniformly 
was,  how  could  they  do  otherwise  with  their  poor  little 
ones  around  them  crying  for  food  ;  and  indeed  the  wan 
features  and  sharpened  countenances  of  the  children 
bore  ample  testimony  that  theirs  was  no  exaggerated' 
tale.  These  people  eagerly  buy  up  the  'flummery'  or 
refuse  material  from  the  starch  yards,  at  one  penny, 
per  gallon,  and  so  anxious  and  urgent  are  they  tor  this 
poor  watery  substance,  that  at  one  of  those  establish- 
enents  here,  the  police  were  yesterday  obliged  to  be' 
called  in,  to  maintain  order  and  peace  among  those 
who  were  struggling  to  obtain  a  portion.  If  good  soup 
could  be  sold  to  them  instead,  at  something  under  its 
cost  price,  a  large  amount  of  benefit  might  be  accom- 
plished at  a  comparatively  small  expense. 

"Great,  however,  as  may  be  the  distress  and  suffer-* 
ing  in  the  towns,  I  fear  it  will  be  much  exceeded  in™ 
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ie  country  parts,  especially  in  the  mountain  districts, 
here  the  cottier  population  contrived  to  exist  on  the 
roduce  of  their  potato  garden,  the  pig,  and  a  few 
.wis.  The  number  of  fowls  and  half  fed  pigs  now 
>ming  to  market,  together  with  the  enhanced  price 
j  eggs,  though  circumstances  apparently  trifling, 
early  indicate  that  the  tide  of  distress  has  already 
rongly  set  in, — and  how  is  it  to  he  alleviated  ?  The 
iving  of  soup  in  those  places  would  be  impracticable, 
id  probably  the  best  substitute  would  be  the  weekly 
sue  of  meal,  which  might  perhaps  be  done  at  the 
ifferent  police-stations ;  and  as  the  police  force  were 
nployed  in  taking  the  late  census,  their  knowledge 
r  the  several  districts  may  prove  very  serviceable. 
"  Our  issue  of  food  commenced  on  the  21st  instant : 
is  given  out  four  times  per  week,  and  consists  of  one 
aart  of  good  scup  and  half  a  pound  of  bread,  and  costs 
)out  two  pence  farthing  per  ration.  We  give  no  re- 
ef until  the  parties  have  been  visited  by  two  of  the 
immittee,  and  their  cases  reported  on  and  considered. 
fe  have  now  selected  about  180  cases,  and  expect,  in 
ie  ensuing  fortnight,  that  number  may  be  increased 
i  .500  or  600.  The  visiting,  as  may  be  supposed,  is 
>mcwhat  arduous,  and  the  scenes  of  misery  witness- 
1  truly  affecting;  but  I  trust  those  engaged  in  the 
ndertaking  already  feel  that  their  labour  has  not  been 
i  vain.  Some  articles  of  clothing  were  also  prepared, 
at  we  are  discouraged  from  doing  much  in  that  way, 
ir  so  great  is  the  want  of  food,  that  after  a  very  brief 
iterval  the  article  usually  finds  its  way  to  the  pawn- 
Bee.  We  hope,  however,  to  give  out  straw  for  bod- 
ing. This  is  very  much  wanted,  and  cannot  be 
[edged. 

"With  regard  to  the  future,  although  of  a  hopeful 
imperamcnt  and  disposed  to  look  at  the  bright  side, 
et,  on  the  present  occasion,  seeing  how  much  distress 
Dally  exists  so  early  in  the  season,  I  may  candidly 
dmit  I  cannot  contemplate  the  advance  of  the  winter 
nd  spring  without  feeling  much  solicitude. 

"  When  the  cholera,  some  years  since,  visited  this 
md,  how  strongly  were  the  feelings  then  aroused — 
nd  yet,  alas  !  when  it  passed  away,  how  quickly  did 
lose  feelings  seem  to  vanish,  and  the  covenants  entcr- 
d  into  at  that  awful  period  cease  to  be  remembered  ; 
nd  in  viewing  the  present  appalling  visitation,  can 
ic  do  otherwise  than  humbly  acknowledge  that  the 
idgments  of  the  Most  High  are  in  the  earth — and 
ught  our  fasting  to  be  merely  the  bowing  the  head 
>r  a  day  ?  Should  we  not  arise  and  endeavour  to  deal 
ut  bread  to  the  hungry,  and  extend  the  hand  of  relief 
a  those  who  are  ready  to  perish  ?  May  we  all,  on 
his  occasion,  be  found  occupying  our  right  places  and 
iilfilling  our  proper  duties  1" 

The  writer  of  the  foregoing  slates  the  amount 
if  subscriptions  hitherto  raised  by  Friends  in 
/Vaterford,  for  the  relief  operations  in  progress, 
o  be  about  £800.  Subscriptions  to  a  consi- 
lerable  amount,  for  similar  objects,  are  also 
eported  by  our  correspondent  in  Cork,  and 
xtensive  arrangements  are  being  made  for  the 
istribution  of  soup  in  that  city.  Soup  estab- 
shments  are  also  in  operation,  or  preparing 
3r  work,  in  Limerick,  Clonmel  and  Youghal ; 
ut  the  reports  of  our  friends  generally  bespeak 
n  apprehension  that  all  their  efforts  will  reach 
ut  a  \ciy  small  portion  of  the  prevalent  dis- 
ess. 

If  the  foregoing  brief  extracts  fail  to  satisfy 
ie  desire  of  those  who,  residing  in  parts  dis- 
int  from  the  scenes  of  distress,  and  possessing 
:w  opportunities  of  obtaining  authentic  infor- 
mtion,  naturally  expect  on  the  present  occa- 
on  to  have  an  array  of  facts  set  before  them, 
rongly  enforcing  the  appeal  now  made  to 
leir  liberality,  the  Committee  hope  for  their 
dulgence  until  they  have  time  to  collect  and 
•range  a  larger  body  of  evidence  of  unim- 
;achable  character,  which  they  purpose  to  do, 
id  which  they  greatly  fear  will  be  found  to 
ipport  a  much  more  alarming  case  of  destitu- 
?n  and  suffering  than  they  have  herein  ven- 


tured to  put  forth.  It  is  their  intention,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  weeks  to  circulate  further  in- 
formation on  this  head.  In  collecting  such 
information,  as  well  as  in  other  important  ob- 
jects connected  with  the  present  undertaking, 
they  hope  to  be  greatly  aided  by  their  valued 
friend,  William  Forster  of  Norwich,  who,  under 
a  deep  sense  of  duty,  has  come  to  Ireland  at 
this  interesting  juncture,  with  a  view  of  visiting 
some  of  the  most  remote  districts  of  the  west, 
from  the  county  of  Donegal  southwards,  and 
closely  investigating  the  condition  of  the  poor 
and  labouring  classes  in  those  parts — an  errand 
of  Christian  love  in  which  they  trust  he  will 
have  the  sympathy  of  his  friends,  and  experi- 
ence the  cordial  encouragement  and  co-opera- 
tion of  benevolent  persons  of  all  classes, 
amongst  whom  he  may  be  thus  led. 

Subscriptions  for  this  object  may  be  paid 
into  the  Provincial  Bank  of  Ireland  in  Dublin 
and  London,  or  any  of  its  Branches,  to  the 
credit  of  Joseph  Bewley,  James  Perry,  and 
Thomas  Pim,  Jr.,  who  have  been  appointed 
Treasurers. 

LOCUST. 

The  locust  is  a  voracious  insect  belonging 
to  the  grasshopper  or  grylli  genus,  and  a  great 
scourge  in  oriental  countries.  These  insects 
says  M.  Baron,  "  seek  each  other  the  moment 
they  are  able  to  use  their  wings.  The  female 
lays  her-  eggs  in  a  hole  which  she  makes  in 
the  earth,  and  for  this  purpose  seeks  a  light 
sandy  soil.  The  eggs  lie  all  winter,  till  the 
warmth  of  spring  calls  them  into  life.  There 
is  no  doubt  on  the  changes  to  which  the  locust 
is  subject.  The  animal  which  appears  at  first 
in  the  form  of  a  worm,  passes  afterwards  into 
the  state  of  a  nymph,  and  undergoes  a  third 
metamorphosis,  by  quitting  its  skin,  and  be- 
coming a  perfect  animal  capable  of  continuing 
its  species.  A  locust  remains  in  its  nymph 
state  twenty-four  or  twenty-five  days,  accord- 
ing to  the  season;  when  having  acquired  its 
full  growth,  it  refrains  some  clays  from  eating, 
and  gradually  bursting  its  skin,  comes  forth 
a  new  animal,  full  of  life  and  vigour.  These 
insects  leap  to  a  height  two  hundred  times  the 
length  of  their  bodies,  by  means  of  their  pow- 
erful legs  and  thighs,  which  are  articulated  near 
the  centre  of  the  body.  When  raised  to  a  cer- 
tain height  in  the  air,  they  spread  their  wings, 
and  are  so  closely  embodied  together  as  to 
form  but  one  mass,  intercepting  the  rays  of  the 
sun,  almost  by  a  total  eclipse." 

On  many  occasions  the  locust  has  been  em- 
ployed by  the  Almighty  for  chastising  his 
guilty  creatures.  A  swarm  of  locusts  were 
among  the  plagues  of  Egypt  when  they  cover- 
ed the  whole  land,  so  that  the  earth  was  dark- 
ened, and  they  devoured  every  green  herb,  and 
the  fruit  of  every  tree  which  the  hail  had  left. 
But  the  most  particular  description  of  this  in- 
sect, and  of  its  destructive  career,  mentioned  in 
the  sacred  writings,  is  to  be  found  in  Joel  ii. 
3 — 10.  This  is  perhaps,  one  of  the  most 
striking  and  animated  descriptions  to  be  met 
with  in  the  whole  compass  of  prophecy.  The 
contexture  of  the  passage  is  extremely  curious; 
and  the  double  destruction  to  be  produced  by 
locusts,  and  the  enemies  of  which  they  were 


the  harbingers,  is  painted  with  the  most  ex- 
pressive force,  and  described  with  the  most 
terrible  accuracy.  We  may  fancy  the  destroy- 
ing army  to  be  moving  before  us  while  we 
read,  and  imagine  that  we  see  the  desolation 
spreading.  The  following  extracts  may  fur- 
nish a  commentary  upon  this,  and  other  pas- 
sages of  Holy  Scripture. 

"  The  locusts  were  no  sooner  hatched  in 
June,  than  each  of  the  broods  collected  itself 
into  a  compact  body  of  a  furlong  or  more  in 
square,  and  marching  afterwards  directly  for- 
ward towards  the  sea,  they  let  nothing  escape 
them,  eating  up  everything  that  was  green  and 
juicy,  not  only  the  lesser  kinds  of  vegetables, 
but  the  vine  likewise,  the  fig-tree,  the  pome- 
granate, the  palm  and  the  apple-tree ;  even  all 
the  trees  of  the  field  ;  in  doing  which  they  kept 
their  ranks  like  men  of  war,  climbing  over  as 
they  advanced,  every  tree  or  wall  that  was  in 
their  way:  nay  they  entered  in  our  very 
houses,  and  bed-chambers.  The  inhabitants 
to  stop  their  progress,  made  a  variety  of  pits 
and  trenches  all  over  their  fields  and  gardens, 
which  they  filled  with  water;  or  else  they 
heaped  up  therein  heath,  stubble,  and  such 
combustible  matter,  which  were  severally  set 
on  fire  upon  the  approach  of  the  locusts.  But 
this  was  all  to  no  purpose;  for  the  trenches 
were  quickly  filled  up,  and  the  fires  extinguish- 
ed, by  infinite  swarms  succeeding  one  another, 
whilst  the  front  was  regardless  of  danger,  and 
the  rear  pressed  on  so  close,  that  a  retreat  was 
altogether  impossible.  A  day  or  two  after  one 
of  these  broods  was  in  motion,  others  were 
already  hatched  to  glean  after  them,  gnawing 
off  the  very  bark,  and  the  young  branches  of 
such  trees,  as  had  before  escaped  with  the  loss 
only  of  their  fruit  and  foliage.  So  justly  have 
they  been  compared  by  the  prophet  to  a  great 
army,  who  further  observes,  that  the  land  is  as 
the  garden  of  Eden  before  them,  and  behind 
them  a  desolate  wilderness." — Shaw's  Travels. 

"  I  cannot  better  represent  their  flight  to 
you,"  says  Beauplan,  "than  by  comparing  it 
to  the  flakes  of  snow  in  cloudy  weather,  driven 
about  by  the  wind  ;  and  when  they  alight  upon 
the  ground  to  feed,  the  planis  are  all  covered, 
and  they  make  a  murmuring  noise  as  they  eat ; 
and  in  less  than  two  hours,  they  devour  all 
close  to  the  ground  ;  then  rising  they  suffer 
themselves  to  be  carried  away  by  the  wind  ; 
and  when  they  fly,  though  the  sun  shines  ever 
so  bright,  it  is  no  lighter  than  when  most  cloud- 
ed. The  air  was  so  full  of  them,  that  I  could 
not  eat  in  my  chamber  without  a  candle;  all 
the  houses  being  full  of  them,  even  the  stables, 
barns,  chambers,  garrets  and  cellars."  When 
dead  they  are  hurtful.  The  pits  where  they 
had  been  buried,  after  twenty-four  hours  could 
not  be  passed." 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Good  Domestics. 

The  following  article  is  an  editorial  from  the 
"  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce,"  and  has 
been  so  much  approved  by  many  who  have 
seen  it,  as  to  induce  me  to  tender  it  to  the  edi- 
tor of  "  The  Friend"  for  insertion  in  its  col- 
colums.  J.  S. 

We  have  observed  that  persons  much  addict- 
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ed  to  complaining  of  servants,  and  to  dismissing 
them  for  real  or  imaginary  offences,  seldom 
find  their  own  condition  improved  by  the 
change.  On  the  part  of  employers  the  habit 
of  fault-finding  too  often  but  aggravates  the 
evils  of  neglect  and  disobedience  on  the  part 
of  domestics,  and  those  will  seldom  be  pleased 
who  show  no  disposition  to  be  pleased.  It  is 
human  nature  to  be  seldom  amiable  when  un- 
happy. There  are  but  few  ungenerous,  obdu- 
rate persons,  who  will  not  be  more  moved  and 
swayed  by  a  pleasant  smile  and  ten  words  of 
kindness  and  encouragement,  than  by  long 
lectures  on  the  duty  of  servants,  or  whole  vol- 
leys of  censure.  It  is  ever  bad  policy,  as  it  is 
unjust,  to  have  a  quick  eye  to  faults  and  to  be 
blind  to  good  actions.  And  in  families  as  in 
States  those  govern  best  who  govern  little,  and 
rather  by  invisible  influences  and  the  contri- 
vances and  circumlocutions  of  discretion  and 
charity,  than  by  unmasked  authority  and  force. 
In  fine,  in  the  domestic  circle  affection  must  be 
law,  and  domestics  must  come  within  the  cir- 
cle of  a  deep  and  generous  regard.  Who  can 
estimate  the  value  of  a  long  tried  and  faithful 
servant  ?  Nearly  a  century  ago  Lady  Mon- 
tague wrote  : 

"  I  would  not  every  day  tell  my  footman,  if  I 
kept  any,  that  his  whole  fraternity  were  a  pack 
of  scoundrels,  that  lying  and  stealing  were  in- 
separable qualities  from  their  cloth,  that  I 
should  think  myself  very  happy  in  them  if 
they  confine  themselves  to  innocent  lies  and 
and  would  only  steal  candles'  ends ;  on  the 
contrary.  I  would  say  in  their  presence  that 
birth  and  money  were  accidents  of  fortune, 
that  no  man  was  to  be  seriously  despised  for 
wanting  them  ;  that  an  honest  and  faithful  ser- 
vant was  a  character  of  more  value  than  an 
insolent  and  corrupt  lord  ;  that  the  real  dis- 
tinction between  man  and  man  lay  in  his  in- 
tegrity, which  in  one  shape  or  another  gene- 
rally met  with  its  reward  in  the  world,  and 
could  not  fail  of  giving  the  highest  pleasure,  by 
consciousness  of  virtue,  which  every  man  feels 
that  is  so  happy  as  to  possess  it." 


The  annual  crop  of  hay  raised  in  the  United 
States  is  estimated  at  15,000,000  tons,  which, 
at  $8  per  ton,  the  average  home  value,  is  worth 
$120,000,000.— Late  Paper. 


THE  FRIENB. 

TWELFTH  MONTH  26,  1846. 

The  London  Despatch,  a  paper,  generally 
speaking,  favourable  to  this  country  and  its 
institutions,  closes  an  editorial  article  thus  : — 

"  For  the  sake  of  the  triumph  of  the  experi- 
ment of  republican  institutions,  we  sincerely 
trust  that  our  transatlantic  descendants  will 
accept  our  offers  of  mediation  with  Mexico,  and 
at  all  hazards  eschew  the  wretched  ambition  of 
creating  a  single  government  out  of  an  entire 
hemisphere  of  the  globe.  Dominion  that  is 
enlarged  until  it  became  unmanageable,  is,  so 
long  as  law  and  government  are  indispensable 
to  social  order,  an  unmixed  evil ;  but  power 


that  is  acquired  by  violence  and  conquest,  is 
an  unmitigated  crime." 


We  consider  it  but  an  act  of  justice  due  to  the 
editor  of  the  London  "  Friend"  to  insert  the 
following  extract  taken  from  the  last  number 
of  that  Journal. 

After  stating, — "  It  was  our  intention  not  to 
have  adverted  again  to  the  question  of  the 
Apology  ;" — the  editor  remarks  : 

"  We  are  willing  to  believe  that  our  Philadel- 
phia subscribers,  in  common  with  nearly  all 
our  correspondents,  are  correct  in  the  view 
they  take  of  the  impropriety  as  well  as  the  dif- 
ficulty, of  revising  the  work  ;  but  we  feel  con- 
siderable doubt  in  admitting  the  position  that 
the  writings  of  any  individual  whatever,  are 
conclusive  evidence  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
Society.* 

"  At  the  same  time  in  taking  leave  of  the 
Apology,  we  may  be  allowed  to  say,  that  we 
have  never  wished  anything  to  be  removed 
from  that  extraordinary  work,  which  should 
have  the  least  tendency  to  accommodate  the 
belief  of  the  Society  to  the  lukewarmness  of  a 
degener  ate  age ;  and  that  it  has,  on  the  con- 
trary, been  our  endeavour  always  to  maintain 
the  standard  of  primitive  Quakerism  in  its  ful- 
ness and  beauty,  although  we  are  conscious 
how  frequently  this  standard  might  have  been 
upheld  with  a  far  more  powerful  hand.  And 
whilst  we  think  there  is  danger  in  the  tenden- 
cy which  has  sometimes  shown  itself  to  ac- 
cept the  invaluable  writings  of  early  Friends 
in  the  place  of  a  creed,  we  can  affirm  with  sin- 
cerity, that,  taking  them  and  their  labours  all 
in  all,  we  long  for  nothing  more  than  to  see 
the  day  when  Friends  as  a  people  shall  again 
preach,  and  teach,  and  write,  and  act,  and  live, 
according  to  the  glorious  power  and  the  ample 
measure  which  so  brightly  distinguished  their 
forefathers  in  the  Truth." 


To  provide  space  for  the  address,  &c,  below 
referred  to,  considerable  part  of  the  matter 
intended  for  this  number,  a  portion  of  which 
was  already  in  type,  has  necessarily  been  post- 
poned. 


The  same  number  of  the  London  "  Friend" 
contains  an  interesting  editorial  article,  relating 
to  recent  proceedings  of  Friends  in  London, 
and  the  previous  action  of  their  brethren  in 
Dublin,  in  regard  to  the  present  and  prospec- 
tive distress  in  Ireland,  caused,  principally,  by 
the  failure  of  the  potato  crop  in  that  island.  It 
was  our  intention  to  have  transferred  the  arti- 
cle to  our  pages  ;  but  this  intention  has  been 
superseded  by  the  circular  address  and  accom- 
panying correspondence  since  received,  issued 
by  our  Friends  in  Dublin,  and  which  will  be 
found  in  another  part  of  this  paper.  The  ad- 
dress was  forwarded  to  Jacob  Harvey  of  New 
York,  accompanied  by  a  letter  from  Jonathan 
Pirn,  of  Dublin,  under  date  of  Twelfth  month 


*  "  For  the  satisfaction  of  Friends,  both  here  and  in 
America,  it  may  be  proper  to  state,  that  the  Editor 
alone  is  responsible  for  what  has  appeared  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Apology  in  the  editorial  columns  of  The 
Friend :  and  also  that  the  Society  is  in  no  way  an- 
swerable, either  officially  or  in  a  private  manner,  for 
the  publication  of  this  Journal." 


3d.^  The  letter  suggests,  "that  it  would  be 
desirable  to  have  the  address  inserted  in  the 
'  Friend'  paper,  published  at  Philadelphia,"  and 
adds : — 

"  We  have  some  reason  to  believe  that  a 
feeling  of  sympathy  exists  among  Friends  in 
America,  with  the  present  distress  in  this  coun- 
try, and  we  should  like  them  to  be  informed  of 
our  organization,  and  that  if  any  feel  inclined 
to  send  contributions,  whether  of  money  or 
breadstuffs  to  our  care,  we  should  receive  them 
with  gratitude,  and  endeavour  to  distribute  them 
faithfully." 

The  letter  further  states,  that  the  subject  has 
been  warmly  taken  up  by  Friends  in  London, 
and  some  large  subscriptions  are  announced  ; 
two  individuals  having  given  500Z.  each  ;  and 
it  is  expected  that  10,000Z.  will  be  raised  by 
Friends  in  England.  Appended  to  the  address 
there  are  also  given,  as  a  beginning,  the  names 
(which  we  have  omitted)  of  sixty-four  Friends 
in  Ireland,  whose  united  contributions  amount 
to  2,416Z.  Yet  the  whole  of  what  may  thus  be 
raised,  there  and  in  the  contiguous  island,  will 
be  very  far  from  an  adequate  supply  to  meet 
the  extent  of  the  need.  In  a  postscript  the  let- 
ter says : — 

"  Although  the  management  of  this  fund  is 
confined  to  members  of  our  Society,  we  do  not 
feel  ourselves  at  all  precluded  from  receiving 
and  endeavouring  to  dispense  effectively,  the 
contributions  of  any,  whether  members  of  our 
Society  or  not,  who  may  feel  disposed  to  trust 
them  to  us.  Some  circumstances  which  thou 
can  readily  imagine,  throw  so  much  difficulty 
in  the  way  of  acting  in  concert  with  our  fel- 
low-citizens generally,  in  this  matter,  that  we 
have  thought  it  best  to  adopt  the  separate 
course." 

It  is  probable  that  some  arrangements  will! 
be  entered  upon  by  Friends  in  this  city,  as  re- 
spects the  mode  of  operation  to  be  pursued 
here  in  furtherance  of  the  benevolent  object.. 
In"  the  mean  time,  for  the  information  of  those 
who  may  be  prepared  to  hand  in  contributions,  j 
be  the  amount  little  or  more,  we  are  requestedjj 
to  state,  that  Thomas  P.  Cope  of  this  city  wilfl] 
be  willing  to  receive  and  forward  them  to  the  " 
Treasurer  of  the  Committee  in  Dublin. 

iai 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM. 

Committee  on  Admissions. — Samuel  Bet* 
tie,  Jr.,  No.  73  North  Tenth  street ;  Charley 
Ellis,  No.  95  South  Eighth  street,  and  No.  56 
Chestnut  street ;  Benjamin  H.  Warder,  No. 
179  Vine  street ;  William  Bettle,  No.  244  M 
Sixth  street,  and  No.  14  South  Third  street} 
John  C.  Allen,  No.  180  South  Second  street. 

Visiting  Managers  for  the  Month. — I 
Horatio  C.  Wood,  No.  210  Race  street;  Wi| 
liam  Hilles,  Frankford;  James  Thorp,  Frank* 
ford. 

Superintendent. — Philip  Garrett. 

Matron. — Susan  Barton. 

Attending  Physician. — Dr.  Charles  Evans, 
No.  182  Arch  street. 

Resident.  Physician. —  Dr.  Joshua  H. 
Worthington. 
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Grahame's  Colonial  History. 

(Continued  from  page  1070 
WILLIAM  PENN. 

The  strange  and  deplorable  story  of  the  New 
England  witches  is  closed.  It  is  the  third  ex- 
libition  of  Puritan  policy  which  has  passed  in 
review  before  us.  We  have  had  the  Indian 
jolicy,  the  Quaker  policy,  and  the  Witch  po- 
icy — all  of  one  fraternity  and  bearing  a  strong 
amily  likeness.  Henceforth  may  we  have  no 
nore  to  do  with  the  "fantastic  sallies  and 
rantic  excesses"  of  Puritanism.  They  have 
lot  thus  far  been  dwelt  upon  in  a  vindictive  or 
malevolent  spirit.  The  object  of  the  writer  has 
lot  been  to  sully  the  reputation  of  honest 
hough  mistaken  men,  but  to  do  what  he  could 
owards  bringing  Grahame's  book  into  disre- 
>ute,  by  exhibiting,  according  to  his  ability, 
he  great  partiality  of  the  historian  in  favour  of 
>ne  of  the  political  and  religious  communities, 
vhose  career  he  has  undertaken  to  delineate, 
ind  his  consequent  unfairness  towards  others. 
Whoever  may  be  induced  to  believe  that  Gra- 
lame  is  not  entitled  to  credit  when  treating  of 
he  Puritan  will  be  ready  to  doubt  his  accuracy 
vhen  he  comes  to  handle  the  Quaker. 

The  fourth  and  last  subject  intended  to  be 
toticed  in  these  papers,  now  offers  itself  for 
;onsideration.  It  relates  to  the  character  and 
ibours  of  the  founders  of  the  colony  of  Penn- 
ylvania,  and  the  course  of  their  Quaker  suc- 
essors ; — a  very  extensive  and  fruitful  topic, 
be  full  development  of  which  must  be  left  for 
lore  competent  hands.  Only  a  few  detached 
ortions  will,  upon  this  occasion,  claim  atten- 
on. 

Our  historian  had  his  armory  well  stored 
'ith  sharp  shafts  for  the  Quakers,  and  he  was 
jite  aware  that  his  light  artillery  would  carry 
irther,  tell  with  more  force,  and  plant  its  hard 
sint  more  deeply  between  the  joints  and  mar- 
>vv,  for  being  skilfully  equipped  with  a  softer 
:companiment.  The  arrow  needs  the  silken 
ume  as  well  as  the  biting  steel.    He  seems 

have  felt  that  in  attacking  a  people  so  estab- 
ihed  in  popular  estimation,  he  must,  while 


making  his  approaches,  and  cautiously  con- 
structing his  batteries,  assume  a  gentle,  if  not 
even  a  friendly  demeanour: — the  kiss  must 
precede  the  blow.  And  thus  we  find  him  at 
first  quite  lavish  of  his  osculatory  demonstra- 
tions ; — but  we  shall  soon  discover  that  the 
honey  and  the  sting  lie  in  close  proximity. 

Is  this  uncharitable?  Is  it  too  much  to  say 
of  a  man  who  through  life  bore  the  name  of  a 
conscientious  and  consistent  Christian — of  a 
writer  who  took  the  pen  for  the  avowed  pur- 
pose of  promoting  religion  among  men,  and 
actually  wore  out  his  life  in  so  honourable  and 
unthankful  a  service? 

A  good  profession  is  a  good  thing,  so  far  as 
it  goes.  If  it  spring  from  the  great  Source  of 
good,  it  will  produce  good.  But 

"Good  is  of  God ; — and  none  is  therefore  sure 
Who  has  dared  wander  from  its  Source  away." 

A  man  may  readily  resolve  to  do  well : — for 
to  will  is  present  with  us;  but  how  to  perform 
that  which  is  good  we  find  not.  If  we  would 
work  the  works  of  righteousness,  we  must 
have  something  stronger  than  our  own  good 
intentions  to  help  us. 

"What  good  soever  in  thy  heart  or  mind 
Doth  yel  no  higher  source  or  fountain  own 
Than  thine  own  self,  nor  bow  to  other  throne, 
Suspect  and  fear ; — although  therein  thou  find 
High  purpose  to  go  forth  and  bless  thy  kind." 

One  would  not  willingly  charge  Grahame 
with  hypocrisy.  "  No  man  knoweth  the  things 
of  a  man,  save  the  spirit  of  man  which  is  in 
him." — "To  his  own  master  he  standeth  or 
falleth."  We  cannot  sit  in  judgment  upon  him, 
with  absolute  certainty  of  doing  him  no  injus- 
tice. It  is  often  impossible  for  man  rightly  to 
appreciate  the  motives  of  his  fellow-man. 
Almost  every  act  of  life  is  susceptible  of  a  dou- 
ble interpretation.  A  man  may  be  so  deluded 
as  to  do  a  wrong  thing  with  a  good  intent,  or, 
he  may  do  that  which  in  itself  is  good  with  an 
evil  intent.  We  generally  judge  from  outside 
appearances,  and  by  results.  We  may  cer- 
tainly judge  of  fruits  ;  and  by  its  fruit  shall  the 
tree  be  known,  whether  it  be  good  or  whether 
it  be  evil.  That  test  has  been  given  to  us, 
and  we  may  safely  use  it,  without  danger  of 
doing  wrong  to  any  man. 

Let  us,  if  we  can,  believe  Grahame's  motive 
to  have  been  good  ;  yet  we  must  aver,  that  his 
good  motive,  not  springing  from  the  source  of 
perfect  good,  has  worked  badly.  It  has  led 
him  to  raise  that  which  ought  to  have  been  de- 
pressed, and  to  depress  that  which  ought  to 
have  been  raised.  There  is  a  way  of  condemn- 
ing, by  faint  praise,  that  which  one  does  not 
feel  bold  enough  to  denounce  in  direct  terms. 
That  was  not  Grahame's  way.  He  first  pour- 
ed forth  his  laudatory  strains  and  showered 
his  roses,  and  so,  having  adorned  his  sacrifice, 
brought  it  to  the  altar. 


After  slightly  sketching  the  leading  events 
of  William  Penn's  youth,  his  conversion  to 
Quakerism  and  the  unwavering  stedfastness 
with  which  he  resisted  unusual  temptations  to 
worldly  aggrandizement,  although  pressed  upon 
him  by  the  mingled  authority  and  persuasion 
of  a  beloved  and  mortified  parent,  Grahame 
proceeds : — 

"  Penn's  eye  was  now  elevated  to  the  con- 
templation of  objects  so  glorious  and  exalted 
as  to  eclipse  the  lustre  of  earthly  grandeur  and 
dissipate  the  illusions  of  temporal  distinction  ; 
and  his  resolution  (hardened  by  an  early  expe- 
rience of  imprisonment,  and  other  legal  severi- 
ties) was  wound  up  to  such  a  pitch  of  firmness 
and  intensity,  that  he  refused  to  lay  even  a 
single  grain  of  incense  on  what  he  deemed  an 
unhallowed  altar  of  human  arrogance  and 
vanity.  He  now  devoted  all  the  large  resources 
of  his  capacity  to  the  defence  and  propagation 
of  the  Quaker  tenets,  and  sacrificed  his  tempo- 
ral ease  and  enjoyment  to  the  illustration  of 
the  Quaker  virtues, — with  a  success  that  has 
gained  for  him  a  renown  more  brilliant  and 
extended  than  the  ambition  of  his  father  ever 
ventured  to  hope,  or  the  utmost  favour  of  his 
sovereign  could  have  conferred. 

"  It  would  not  be  easy  to  figure  a  more  inter- 
esting career  than  that  which  is  exhibited  in 
the  greater  portion  of  his  subsequent  life.  He 
travelled  over  many  parts  of  Europe,  and  even 
extended  his  personal  labours  to  America ;  and 
everywhere,  from  the  courts  of  German  princes 
to  the  encampments  of  Indian  savages,  we  find 
him  overcoming  evil  by  good,  and  disarming 
human  violence  and  ferocity  by  gentleness,' 
patience  and  piety.  In  his  exterior  appear- 
ance and  address,  were  combined,  in  an  un- 
usual degree,  a  venerable  dignity  and  gravity 
of  aspect,  with  a  frank,  cheerful  simplicity  of 
manner,  and  a  style  of  language  fraught  with 
plainness,  vigour,  and  good  humour.  His 
face  was  a  very  uncommon  one,  and  its  linea- 
ments, though  by  no  means  fine,  were  far 
from  unpleasing,  and  were  rendered  by  their 
peculiarity  more  deeply  and  lastingly  impres- 
sive. With  the  general  corpulence  which  his 
frame  attained  as  he  advanced  in  years,  his 
face  underwent  a  proportional  enlargement  of 
its  dimensions ;  and  while  his  eye  expressed 
considerate  thought  and  strength  of  understand- 
ing, the  amplitude  and  regularity  of  the  rest  of 
his  features  seemed  to  indicate  an  habitual 
tranquillity  of  spirit.  A  mind  so  contempla- 
tive, and  a  life  so  active, — such  a  mixture  of 
mildness  and  resolution,  of  patience  and  ener- 
gy, of  lofty  piety  and  profound  sagacity, — have 
rarely  been  exemplified  in  the  records  of  hu- 
man character.  The  most  pious  and  the  most 
voluminous,  he  was  also,  next  to  Robert  Bar- 
clay, the  most  learned  and  ingenious  writer  in 
defence  of  Quakerism ;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
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next  to  George  Fox,  the  most  indefatigable 
minister,  that  the  Quakers  of  Britain  have  ever 
possessed.  He  contrived  to  exhibit  at  once  the 
active  and  passive  virtues  suitable  to  a  cham- 
pion and  a  confessor  of  Quakerism ;  and  the 
same  prisons  that  witnessed  his  patient  suffer- 
ing for  the  rights  of  his  brethren  were  also  the 
scenes  of  his  most  elaborate  literary  efforts  for 
their  instruction.  Among  other  Quaker  pecu- 
liarities, his  writings  are  distinguisned  by  a 
tedious  prolixity  ;  yet  not  much  more  so  than 
the  productions  of  the  most  celebrated  contem- 
porary authors  of  different  religious  persua- 
sion. They  abound  with  numerous  passages 
replete  alike  with  the  finest  eloquence  and  the 
most  forcible  reasoning,  engaging  benevolence 
and  fervent  piety.  He  was  deeply  infected 
with  the  doctrinal  errors  of  the  Quakers ;  yet 
more  deeply  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  divine 
truth  than  many  who  profess  to  hold  it  devoid 
of  such  appendages  ;  and,  notwithstanding  the 
tendency  of  these  doctrinal  errors  to  lead  men 
who  have  thoroughly  embraced  them  into  fran- 
tic and  indecent  excesses,  there  were  none  of 
the  Quaker  leaders  who  contributed  more  sig- 
nally than  Penn  to  the  establishment  of  a  sys- 
tem of  orderly  discipline  throughout  the  secta- 
rian society." 

This  is  handsomely  said,  and  is  as  high  an 
eulogium  as  one  could  reasonably  expect  from 
an  author  attached  to  a  sect  differing  so  widely 
from  the  Quakers.  But  he  has  something 
more  to  say  yet : — 

"  There  exists,  in  all  mankind,  a  propensity 
to  unbounded  admiration^arisingfrom  an  indis- 
tinct glimpse  and  faint  remaining  trace  of  that 
image  of  infinite  majesty  and  purity  with  which 
their  existence  connects  them,  and  to  which 
their  nature  once  enjoyed  a  closer  conformity 
than  it  has  been  able  to  retain.  We  may  con- 
sider either  as  the  expression  of  this  propensity, 
or  the  apology  for  indulging  it,  that  eagerness 
to  claim  the  praise  of  faultless  perfection  for 
the  objects  of  our  esteem,  which  perhaps  truly 
indicates  a  secret  consciousness  that  it  is  only 
to  excellence  above  the  reach  of  humanity  that 
our  admiration  can  ever  be  justly  due.  This 
error  has  been  exemplified  in  a  very  remark- 
able degree  by  the  biographers  of  Penn,  and 
the  historians  of  his  transactions  and  institu- 
tions in  America.  The  unmixed  and  unmerit- 
ed encomium,  which  his  character  and  labours 
have  received,  originated,  no  doubt,  with  the 
writers  of  his  own  religious  persuasion  ;  but, 
so  far  from  being  confined  to  them,  it  has  been 
even  exaggerated  by  writers  of  a  totally  differ- 
ent class,  and  whose  seeming  impartiality  has 
contributed,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  to  fortify 
and  propagate  the  illusion.  The  Quakers  have 
always  enjoyed,  with  some  infidel  philosophers, 
a  reputation  which  no  other  professors  of 
Christianity  have  been  permitted  to  share ;  part 
ly  because  they  were  accounted  the  friends  of 
unlimited  toleration,  and  partly  from  an  erro- 
neous idea  that  their  Christian  name  was  but  a 
thin  mystical  covering,  which  veiled  the  pure 
and  simple  light  of  reason  and  philosophy  from 
eyes  yet  too  gross  to  receive  it.  Refusing  to 
define  their  doctrinal  tenets  by  a  creed,  and 
having  already  evacuated  by  allegorical  inter- 
pretation some  of  the  plainest  precepts  of  the 
gospel,  the  Quakers  were  expected  by  their 


philosophical  panegyrists  to  pave  the  way  for 
a  total  dissolution  of  Christianity,  by  gradually 
allegorizing  the  whole  of  the  scriptures.  By 
the  united  efforts  of  these  several  tributaries  to 
his  fame,  William  Penn  has  been  presented  to 
the  world  as  a  character  nearly,  if  not  entirely, 
faultless ;  as  the  author  of  institutions  not  less 
admirable  for  their  wisdom  than  their  origina- 
lity, and  not  less  amply  than  instantaneously 
productive  of  the  gratitude  and  happiness  of 
mankind.  How  exaggerated  is  this  picture  of 
the  merit  and  the  effects  of  his  institutions  will 
appear  but  too  clearly  from  the  following 
pages.  That  the  dazzling  light  with  which  his 
character  has  been  invested  was  sullied  with 
the  specks  of  mortal  imperfection  is  also  a 
truth  which  it  is  more  easy  than  agreeable  to 
demonstrate." 

What  those  specks  were,  Grahame  shall  tell 
us  next  week. 

(To  be  continued.) 


From  Silliman's  Journal  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

The  Mounds  and  Relics  of  the  Ancient  Nations  of 
America. 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  Professor  B.  Silli- 
man,  of  New  Haven,  to  Dr.  G.  A.  Mantell, 
of  London. 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Connecticut  Aca- 
demy of  Arts  and  Sciences,  July  7,  1846,  va- 
rious interesting  facts  relating  to  the  mounds 
of  the  Ohio  and  Sciota  valley,  and  specimens 
from  them,  illustrating  their  object  and  the 
habits  of  their  builders,  were  laid  before  the 
Academy  by  E.  George  Squier.  These  struc- 
tures of  the  West  are  either  enclosures,  some 
evidently  intended  as  fortifications,  or  mounds 
of  various  forms  and  sizes.  This  gentleman, 
in  connection  with  Dr.  Davis,  of  Chilicothe, 
Ohio,  has  opened  eighty  of  the  mounds,  and 
has  attended  personally  at  the  excavation  of 
more  than  sixty.  The  developments  are  won 
derful,  and  our  explorer  has  satisfied  himself 
that  of  the  mounds,  first,  many  are  sepulchral; 
second,  others  sacrificial ;  third,  others  for 
look-outs  and  alarm  posts. 

In  the  sepulchral  are  found  human  bones, 
generally  much  decayed ;  so  that  no  skeletons 
and  rarely  a  perfect  bone,  can  be  extricated,  so 
ancient  are  they  ;  and  often  the  mounds  of  all 
descriptions  are  covered  with  gigantic  forest 
trees.  In  one  instance  a  section  of  a  tree 
give  six  hundred  annual  rings.  The  sac- 
rificial mounds  cover  altars  of  large  size 
and  constructed  of  baked  earth,  hardened  like 
bricks  or  tiles,  and  more  rarely  of  stone. 
These  altars  contain  calcined  human  bones, 
charcoal,  and  other  proofs  of  the  operation  of 
the  fire.  The  merely  sepulchral  piles  are 
earth  mounds  thrown  up  at  random  without 
arrangement  of  the  materials.  Those  cover 
ing  altars  are  artificially  stratified,  layer  over 
layer  of  alternating  beds  of  gravel,  earth  and 
sand,  but  following  a  common  curvature,  like 
a  series  of  caps  drawn  over  the  same  head 
This  stratification,  when  heretofore  named,  but 
not  fully  and  accurately  reported,  induced 
Professor  Hitchcock  to  suppose  that  the  mounds 
were  diluvial  ;  but  their  form,  and  the  interred 
altars  with  their  relics  disprove  that  opinion, 


although  we  know  not  why  the  altars  were 
covered  with  so  much  care,  or  why  covered  at 
all ;  probably  the  proceeding  was  interwoven 
with  their  religious  notions. 

In  both  kinds  of  mounds  of  sacrifice,  are 
found  very  remarkable  works  of  art  wrought 
in  stone.  Among  them  were  images  of  many 
of  the  animals  and  birds  of  that  period  ;  they 
were  often  wrought  into  pipes  of  various  fanci- 
"ul  shapes  ;  an  otter  with  a  fish  in  its  mouth,  a 
hawk  tearing  a  bird  to  pieces,  owls,  eagles, 
bears,  &c,  and  many  human  heads  and  faces, 
giving  doubtless  the  craniology  and  physiog- 
nomy of  the  people,  besides  many  things  not 
exactly  obvious  as  to  their  import.  There  are 
many  stone  arrow  and  spear-heads  beauti- 
fully chipped  out  of  horn-stone  of  various  col- 
ours, or  formed  from  obsidian  or  limpid  quartz, 
and  among  the  relics  are  much  white  mica  in 
flakes,  vessels  of  pottery,  and  pipe-stone  simi- 
lar to  that  of  Prairie  du  Chien,  described  in 
the  American  Journal  vol.  38,  page,  140. 
The  minerals  grouped  in  these  mounds  came 
often  from  remote  regions,  and  thus  furnish 
proof  of  extensive  migrations,  or  friendly  or 
warlike  travelling  or  commerce.  There  are 
strings  of  beads  of  ivory,  (probably  from  the 
mastodon  or  Elepkas  primigenivs,  which 
were  contemporary  in  this  country,)  strings 
also  of  pearls,  doubtless  from  the  freshwater 
moluses  and  possibly  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
and  there  were  also  fossil  teeth  of  sharks,  and 
other  teeth,  probably  cetacean.  Besides  there 
are  chisels  and  axes  of  native  copper,  and  ar- 
ticles of  silver. 

[The  copper  doubtless  came  from  Lake  Su- 
perior, where  it  is  now  found  abundantly  ;  and 
at  this  moment  thousands  are  exploring  there 
for  it,  on  both  the  American  and  British  side 
of  the  lake.  The  great  mass  weighing  from 
three  to  four  thousand  pounds,  (see  American 
Journal,  vol.  3,  204)  now  lies  in  the  court 
yard  of  the  War  Office  at  Washington,  and  a 
piece  weighing  sixteen  hundred  and  thirty 
pounds  is  almost  in  view  at  the  window  from 
which  I  am  writing,  in  the  door-yard  of  my 
friend  Forrest  Sheppard,  an  active  geological 
explorer  ;  both  these  grand  pieces,  with  native 
silver  adhering  to  them,  are  from  the  Lake 
Superior  copper  regions.] 

The  telegraph  mounds  (No.  3)  extend  in 
ranges  at  convenient  distances  for  many 
leagues,  so  that  fires  kindled  upon  them  would 
give  early  and  effectual  notice  of  the  approach 
of  the  enemy,  as  I  remember  to  have  seen  in 
England,  in  August  1805,  when  Napoleon's 
invasion  was  expected. 

The  enclosures  serving  as  regular  works  for 
defence  were  furnished  with  parapets,  ditches, 
towers  at  the  angles,  and  covered  ways  espe- 
cially to  supplies  of  water  near  rivers.  These 
works  appear  often  to  have  included  a  dense  po- 
pulation in  villages ;  and  it  is  obvious  that  the 
hundreds  of  earth  structures  found  in  the  val- 
ley of  the  Scioto,  and  thousands,  many  thou- 
sands, in  Ohio  and  other  States,  (not  a  few  of 
which  I  have  seen  in  Ohio,  Illinois  and  Mis- 
souri,) necessarily  implied  a  considerable  popu- 
lation— and  of  course  it  was  agricultural,  at 
least  in  part,  as  they  could  not  in  such  num- 
bers subsist  upon  the  chase  alone ;  and  there 
must  have  been  an  energetic  government  to 
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coerce,  or  powerful  mental  influence  to  in- 
duce so  much  labour.  The  present  Indians  do 
not  submit  to  such  toils,  and  have  only  very 
humble  arts.  They  have  however  often  buried 
their  friends  in  ancient  mounds  ;  but  it  is  easy 
to  distinguish  these  modern  deposits. 

The  ancient  mounds  were  always  erected  in 
plains  and  valleys  of  fertile  land,  and  on  allu- 
vial river  deposits  ;  and  in  some  cases  there 
are  river  terraces  at  lower  elevations  than  those 
on  which  the  mounds  are  found,  thus  perhaps 
indicating  their  high  antiquity. 

These  explorations  by  Squier  and  Davis 
difFer  from  all  preceding  ones,  not  only  by 
their  number,  but  by  the  thorough  manner  in 
which  the  researches  are  made,  an  entire  sec- 
tion o(  the  mound  having  been  cut  from  top  to 
bottom,  thus  disclosing  the  contents.  They 
have  at  Chillicothe  six  thousand  specimens 
which  have  been  taken  from  the  mounds,  a 
selection  of  which  will  be  made  to  illustrate  a 
worlc  on  this  branch  of  archaiology  which  is 
now  in  the  course  of  preparation. 

E.  G.  Squier  has  presented  this  subject  in 
some  of  the  principal  Northern  cities  of  the 
United  States,  where  it  has  excited  much  in- 
terest, and  both  a  learned  individual  and  a 
learned  society  have  volunteered  the  sums  re- 
quisite for  its  publication.  The  races  that  con- 
structed these  works  were  probably  the  prede- 
)  cessors  of  the  Mexicans  and  Peruvians,  and 
may  have  either  deserted  their  structures  to 
move  further  south,  or  been  driven  from  them 
by  war. 

The  mounds  resembling  animals  in  form, 
which  were  described  by  R.  C.  Taylor,  (Amer. 
Jour,  xxxiv.  88,)  and  again  by  S.  Taylor, 
(ibid  xli.  21,)  are  regarded  by  the  gentlemen 
of  whose  labours  I  have  given  you  a  sketch, 
as  more  modern  structures,  perhaps  even  of 
the  present  races  of  Indians ;  but  this  is  by  no 
means  certain. 


Soap  as  a  Manure. — T.  Dalton,  a  silk  dyer, 
says,  in  the  London  Agricultural  Gazette,  that 
he  uses  fifteen  cwt.  of  soap  weekly,  to  dis- 
charge the  oily  matter  from  the  silk,  and  form- 
ing of  itself  a  kind  of  soap,  the  whole  of  which 
yields  from  four  thousand  to  six  thousand  gal- 
lons of  strong  soap-suds  per  week.  This  he 
has  lately  applied  to  his  farm,  and  "  its  effect 
is  most  extraordinary."  ft  has  been  used  only 
one  season  and  its  results  cannot  be  accurate- 
ly given,  but  he  considers  it  more  powerful 
than  any  other  manure  ;  and  he  thinks  if  far- 
mers were  allowed  the  drawback  of  the  duty 
on  soap  as  a  manure,  as  manufacturers  are,  it 
would  soon  supersede  guano. 

Hogs  and  Manure.— Among  the  best  manu- 
facturers of  manure  the  hog  stands  pre-eminent 
i — hence,  it  should  be  the  object  of  every  far- 
mer and  planter  to  see  that  his  hog  styes  are 
all  supplied  with  such  substances  as  are  con- 
vertible into  the  food  of  plants.  Each  woodland 
is  a  prolific  source  of  the  very  material  to  be 
thrown  to  the  hogs  to  be  worked  up  into  vege- 
table nutriment.  The  leaves  of  every  descrip- 
tion of  trees,  the  mould  of  the  forest,  and  the 
decomposing  twigs,  pine  shatters,  and  all  else 
of  vegetable  origin  therein  to  be  found,  are  fer- 
tile of  those  elements  which  give  vitality  to  and 


ensure  the  healthful  growth  of  crops.  Give 
these  to  your  hogs  and  they  will  speedily  con- 
vert them  into  good  manure,  and  so  commin-i 
gle  them  together,  as  to  form  a  compost  soj 
nicely  assimilated  as  to  defy  the  chemist  to  im- 
prove its  quality. — Late  paper. 

A  Test  of  Piety. — If  our  path  be  one  of 
daily,  weekly,  monthly,  yearly  progress — if 
we  are  growing  substantially  better  as  we  grow 
older — If  we  are  more  penitent  and  kind, 
more  meek,  humble,  and  obedient,  more 
diligent  and  self-denying,  more  anxious 
about  being  what  we  ought  to  be,  and  less 
anxious  about  feeling  so  or  appearing  so  ;  then 
we  may  have  hope  that  our  religion  is 
somewhat  substantial — that  it  can  stand  against 
scorn  and  contempt  without,  and  also  against 
impatience,  fretfulness  and  despondency  within 
— that  we  are,  in  some  faint  degree  at  least, 
unworthy  as  we  are,  yet  in  some  faint  degree 
"  adorning  the  doctrine  of  God  our  Saviour" 
— that  the  path  we  have  entered  on  is  the 
path  of  the  just,  and  will  be  found  to  be  "as 
the  shining  light  that  shineth  more  and 
more  unto  the  perfect  day"  —  even  that 
perfect,  glorious,  endless  day,  when  to  Christ's 
humble,  lowly,  penitent  and  obedient  servants 
the  Lord  shall  reveal  himself  as  their  "ever- 
lasting light,  and  the  days  of  their  mourning 
shall  be  ended." — Plain  Sermon. 


For  "The  Friend." 

Recent  Discoveries  in  Astronomy. 

(Concluded  from  page  103.) 

By  far  the  most  stupendous  and  sublime  dis- 
coveries of  astronomy  are  those  whichjfttve 
been  made  in  regard  to  the  fixed  stars.  To  the 
naked  eye  the  stars  seem  distributed  pretty 
equally  over  the  heavens.  By  the  aid  of  a 
powerful  telescope,  it  is  found  that  the  number 
of  stars  increase  greatly  as  we  approach  the 
milky  way ;  and  this  belt  itself  "  consists 
of  stars  scattered  by  millions,  like  glittering 
dust,  on  the  black  ground  of  the  general  hea- 
vens." 

It  is  evident  that  the  stars  visible  to  the 
naked  eye — those,  namely,  from  the  first  to  the 
seventh  degree — lie  nearer  to  us  than  those 
which  compose  the  milky  way,  and  which  are 
generally  from  the  tenth  to  the  twelfth  degree 
of  magnitude.  The  whole  system  of  the 
milky  way,  and  the  stars  without  its  belt,  may 
be  regarded  as  one  system,  having  a  flattened 
shape.  The  perfection  of  our  modern  instru- 
ments has  enabled  astronomers  to  ascertain 
the  distance  of  some  of  the  nearest  of  these 
stars.  The  parallax  of  the  stars  «  Centauri, 
61  Cygni  and  <*  Lyras  has  been  accurately  de- 
termined, and  places  them  severally  at  the 
distance  from  us  of  226,100,  514,700,  and 
790,400  times  the  distance  of  the  earth  from 
the  sun.  Many  of  the  double  and  triple  stars 
form  systems  of  suns  revolving  around  each 
other  in  elliptic  orbits,  thereby  proving  that 
the  law  of  gravitation  extends  to  those  im- 
mense distances  in  the  starry  sphere.  But  the 
vast  whole  of  the  visible  heavens,  does  it  also 
obey  the  same  mighty  law,  or  are  the  stars 
perpetually  at  rest  and  immovable  in  the  sky  1 
Sir  William  Herschel  proved  that  many  of 


them  have  a  proper  motion  in  space ;  and  he 
thought  that  the  distance  between  the  stars  in 
the  constellation  of  Hercules  was  increasing, 
as  if  the  sun  were  approaching  that  part  of  the 
heavens,  just  as  the  magnitude  of  objects,  and 
the  apparent  distance  between  them  increase 
as  we  draw  near  to  them  on  earth.  These  re- 
sults were  confirmed  by  Argelander,  at  Abo, 
in  Finland  ;  and  the  subject  has  since  been  re- 
sumed by  Masdler,  the  astronomer  of  Dorpat, 
one  of  the  most  skilful  and  profound  observers 
of  his  age.  He  has  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  the  centre  of  gravity  of  all  the  visible  stars 
within  the  milky  way,  is  a  point  near  the  star 
Alcyone,  one  of  the  Pleiades,  around  which 
they  all  revolve.  The  proper  motions  of  the 
stars  which  indicate  this,  are,  from  the  nature 
of  the  case,  and  the  shortness  of  the  period 
during  which  measurements  sufficiently  accu- 
rate have  been  made,  exceedingly  minute. 
They  are,  however,  so  well  marked  and  uni- 
form, as  to  leave  little  room  to  doubt  the  fact 
of  the  revolution  of  our  sun  around  some  vastly 
distant  centre,  in  an  orbit  which  it  may  require 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  years  to  complete. 
The  condition  of  such  a  system  of  suns  is  alto- 
gether unlike  that  of  our  solar  system,  of  which 
the  centre  of  gravity  is  within  the  central  globe 
itself.  It  is  asserted  by  the  younger  Herschel, 
that  if  a  globular  space  be  filled  with  equal 
stars  uniformly  dispersed  through  it  and  very 
numerous,  each  of  them  attracting  every  other 
with  a  force  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  dis- 
tance, each  particular  star  will  describe  a  per- 
fect ellipse  about  the  common  centre  of  gravity 
as  its  centre,  in  whatever  plane  or  direction  it 
revolves.  Each  ellipse,  whatever  be  the  pro- 
portion of  its  axes,  or  the  inclination  of  its 
plane  to  the  others,  would  be  invariable  in  every 
particular,  and  all  would  be  described  in  one 
common  period,  at  the  end  of  which  every  star 
of  the  cluster  would  be  exactly  re-established 
in  its  original  position,  thence  to  set  out  afresh, 
and  run  the  same  unvarying  round  for  an  in- 
definite succession  of  ages.  Supposing  their 
motions,  therefore,  to  be  so  adjusted  at  any  one 
moment,  as  that  the  orbits  should  not  intersect 
each  other,  and  so  that  the  magnitude  of  each 
star  and  the  sphere  of  its  more  intense  attrac- 
tion, should  bear  but  a  small  proportion  to  the 
distance  separating  the  individuals,  such  a  sys- 
tem might  subsist,  and  realize,  in  great  mea- 
sure, the  abstract  and  ideal  harmony  of  which 
Newton  speaks  in  his  Principia. 

It  will  enable  us  to  form  some  conception  of 
the  magnitude  of  these  bodies  and  the  distances 
between  them,  to  state,  that  if  the  whole  space 
comprised  within  the  orbit  of  Le  Verrier,  be 
represented  by  a  flattened  disc  one  foot  in 
diameter,  the  sta'r  a.  Centauri  would  be  at  the 
distance  3000  feet— 61  Cygni  at  that  of  7800 
feet,  and  a.  Lyra  at  that  of  10,000  feet  from 
the  centre  of  the  disc  ! 

The  apparent  change  of  place  of  the  fixed 
stars  has  been  so  small  within  the  historical 
period,  that  it  is  difficult  to  realize  the  idea  of 
their  complete  revolution  in  the  heavens.  The 
annual  motions  of  the  stars  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Pleiades,  does  not  in  general  exceed  the 
twentieth  of  a  second  in  declination,  or  the  fif- 
tieth of  a  second  in  right  ascension.  The  stars 
in  Cassiopea  and  Perseus  at  the  north,  and  the 
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Whale  and  Eridanus  at  the  south,  have  much 
more  rapid  motions;  and  the  star  61  Cygni 
has  the  greatest  proper  motion  which  has  yet 
been  discovered,  namely,  of  more  than  5  sec- 
onds per  annum, — which  would  change  its 
place  in  the  heavens  a  degree  in  about  700 
years.  Yet  so  vast  are  the  distances  at  which 
these  scarcely  perceptible  motions  take  place, 
that  Bessel  computes  the  relative  motions  of 
this  star  and  the  sun,  to  exceed  800,000  miles 
per  diem. 

If  these  distances  overwhelm  us  by  their 
magnitude,  what  shall  we  say  to  the  statement 
that  there  are  points  of  view  in  the  depths  of 
space,  seen  from  which  the  milky  way  itself 
with  its  millions  upon  millions  of  stars,  shrinks 
into  a  faint  and  inconspicuous  nebula?  Yet  that 
such  is  the  case,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt. 
For  beyond  and  without  the  milky  way  of 
stars,  the  heavens  is  traversed  by  a  milky  way 
of  nebulas,  crossing  the  other  nearly  at  right 
angles.  The  greater  part  of  these  can  only  be 
seen  by  the  aid  of  a  powerful  telescope.  When 
viewed  through  a  good  glass,  many  of  them 
appear  to  be  clusters  of  innumerable  stars, 
while  others  exhibit  a  mere  cloud-like  brillian- 
cy. The  more  powerful  the  telescope,  the 
greater  the  number  that  can  be  resolved  into 
stars,  so  that  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  proba- 
ble, that  even  the  faintest  and  most  cloud-like 
are  only  groups  of  stars  more  distant  still.  AH 
the  ordinary  standards  of  measurement  fail  us, 
when  we  attempt  to  grasp  in  our  imagination 
these  distances.  The  only  one  which  can  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  them  is  the  velocity  of 
light.  A  ray  of  light  is  a  second  and  a-half  in 
glancing  from  the  moon  to  the  earth.  It  is  9^ 
minutes  in  passing  from  the  sun  to  the  earth, 
six  hours  in  reaching  Le  Verrier,  three  years  in 
coming  to  us  from  the  star  a.  Centauri,  nine 
and  a  quarter  years  in  coming  from  61  Cygni, 
and  twelve  years  in  reaching  us  from  a  Lyrse. 
The  elder  Herschel  believed  that  the  light  of 
the  farthest  nebulas,  which  his  forty  feet  reflec- 
tor showed  him,  took  about  two  millions  of 
years  to  reach  the  earth.  The  motion  of  light 
which  is  the  only  measure  we  can  apply  to 
distances  so  immense,  is  also  the  only  means 
of  measuring  the  infinitely  small  both  in  space 
and  time;  for  we  can  thereby  be  assured  that 
certain  films  are  the  two-millionth  part  of  an 
inch  in  thickness  ;  and  we  know  with  all  the 
certainty  of  mathematical  demonstration,  that 
in  order  to  cause  the  sensation  of  violet  light, 
there  must  be  700  millions  of  millions  of  pulsa- 
tions of  the  subtle  ether  which  produces  it,  in 
a  second  of  time  !  How  vast  are  the  two  infi- 
nities by  which  we  are  surrounded  ! 

The  visible  heavens  with  its  countless  myri- 
ads of  suns  and  systems  shrinks,  when  seen 
from  the  borders  of  space  into  a  faint  nebula ! 
There  is  a  fine  silicious  clay  called  Tripoli, 
composed  entirely  of  the  remains  of  microsco- 
pic animalculse,  a  cubic  inch  of  which  contains 
according  to  Ehrenberg,  the  skeletons  of  40,000 
millions  of  beings  that  were  once  in  the  posses- 
sion of  life,  with  organs  for  motion,  circulation, 
and  digestion ! 

The  Snow  Storm  of  the  17th  inst.,  began, 
according  to  the  papers,  at  one  or  two  o'clock 
in  Washington,  before  day  in  Baltimore,  at  8£ 


a.  m.  in  Philadelphia,  at  10^  in  New  York, 
and  not  till  sunset  in  Albany.  We  might  have 
sent  word  by  telegraph  to  the  latter  place,  an- 
nouncing its  approach  and  duration  long  before 
it  set  in  there. — Pledge  and  Standard. 


CHRIST'S  HUMILIATION. 

"  The  Son  of  man  hath  not  where  to  lay  His  head." 

BY  J.  S.  MONSELL. 

Birds  have  their  quiet  nest, 
Foxes  their  holes,  and  man  his  peaceful  bed ; 

All  creatures  have  their  rest, 
But  Jesus  had  not  where  to  lay  His  head. 

Winds  have  their  hour  of  calm, 
And  waves  to  slumber  on  the  voiceless  deep ; 

Eve  hath  its  breath  of  balm, 
To  hush  all  senses  and  all  sounds  to  sleep. 

The  wild  deer  hath  his  lair, 
The  homeward  flocks  the  shelter  of  their  shed ; 

All  have  their  rest  from  care, — 
But  Jesus  had  not  where  to  lay  His  head. 

And  yet  He  came  to  give 
The  weary  and  the  heavy-laden  rest ; 

To  bid  the  sinner  live, 
And  soothe  our  griefs  to  slumber  on  His  breast. 

What  then  am  I,  my  God, 
Permitted  thus  the  paths  of  peace  to  tread  ? 

Peace,  purchased  by  the  blood 
Of  Him  who  had  not  where  to  lay  His  head ! 

I,  who  once  made  Him  grieve ; 
I,  who  once  bid  his  gentle  spirit  mourn ; 

Whose  hand  essayed  to  weave 
For  His  meek  brow  the  cruel  crown  of  thorn : — 

O  why  should  I  have  peace  ? 
Why,  but  for  that  unchanged,  undying  love, 

Which  would  not,  could  not  cease, 
Until  it  made  me  heir  of  joys  above; 

Yes  !  but  for  pardoning  grace, 
I  feel  I  never  should  in  glory  see 

The  brightness  of  that  face, 
That  once  was  pale  and  agonized  for  me  ! 

Let  the  birds  seek  their  nests, 
Foxes  their  holes,  and  man  his  peaceful  bed ; 

Come,  Saviour,  in  my  breast 
Deign  to  repose  Thine  oft  rejected  head  ? 

Come  !  give  me  rest,  and  take 
The  only  rest  on  earth  Thou  lovest, — within 

A  heart,  that  for  thy  sake 
Lies  bleeding,  broken,  penitent  for  sin. 


For  "  The  Friend." 
THE  SOCIETY  OF  FRIENDS 

IN 

PENNSYLVANIA  AND  NEW  JERSEY. 

From  1764  to  1782. 
(Continued  from  page  109.) 

The  proper  literary  education  of  the  children 
of  Friends  engaged  the  attention  of  many,  and 
various  plans  had  been  proposed  to  ensure  their 
more  thorough  instruction  under  religiously 
qualified  teachers.  In  this  year  [1769,]  a 
number  of  Friends  determined  to  try  if  they 
could  not  raise  a  fund  sufficient  to  purchase  a 
farm,  and  erect  the  necessary  buildings  to  ac- 
commodate a  school  for  boys.  The  subscri- 
bers were  as  stockholders  to  hold  the  property, 
whilst  the  teacher  should  receive  the  pay  from 
the  scholars  as  his  compensation.  From  the 
subscription  paper  we  extract  the  following 
items,  setting  forth  the  views  of  the  promoters 
of  the  plan.    The  farm  must  be  located  in 


some  healthy  neighbourhood  in  Pennsylvania, 
about  twenty  or  thirty  miles  from  Philadelphia, 
near  some  meeting-house  of  Friends.  As  pu- 
pils the  sons  of  Friends  only  should  be  admit- 
ted, and  their  number  it  was  thought  best  at 
the  first,  should  not  exceed  thirty.  The  farm, 
which  must  have  a  suitable  quantity  of  meadow 
land  to  furnish  pasture  for  a  large  number  of 
cows,  was  to  be  rented  to  some  reputable 
family  of  Friends,  who  should  "supply  the 
master  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  milk  and 
butter  for  the  breakfast  and  supper  of  the  boys." 
The  use  of  the  buildings  was  to  be  allowed  to 
the  master  free  of  rent  or  at  a  very  moderate 
charge.  The  pupils  were  to  be  taught  "  read- 
ing, writing,  arithmetic,  navigation,  surveying 
and  guaging,  and  such  other  learning  as  is 
usually  taught,  and  the  parents  may  direct ; 
and  likewise  the  Latin,  Greek  and  French  lan- 
guages." For  the  instruction  "  washing,  lodg- 
ing, diet  and  mending  the  clothes  of  the  boys," 
the  master  was  to  charge  "  at  the  rate  of  £20 
a  year  for  each  boy, — the  parents  paying  £3 
or  £4  at  their  entrance  for  buying  towels, 
sheets,  tablecloths,  &c,  which  must  be  left, 
upon  the  children  leaving  the  school.  Each 
parent  should  pay  for  half  a  mattrass,  bedstead 
and  bedding,  which  may  be  sold  to  the  parents 
of  the  succeeding  scholars."  The  contributors 
were  to  elect  four  or  six  of  their  number,  and 
also  two  suitable  Friends  residing  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, even  if  not  contributors,  whose  duty  it 
should  be  "  to  assist  and  encourage  the  master, 
and  to  inspect  his  conduct  and  the  children's, 
and  to  observe  that  they  regularly  attend  meet- 
ings, and  behave  with  decency  at  all  times." 
A  share  was  to  be  £20  ;  but  the  stockholders 
were  not  privileged  to  sell  except  to  members 
of  the  Society  of  Friends.  These  agreements 
were  signed  Twelfth  month  28th,  1769,  by 
Israel  Pemberton,  John  Reynell,  Isaac  Green- 
leaf,  Henry  Drinker,  John  Pemberton,  and  nine 
others.  The  subscription  paper  preserved  con- 
tains the  signatures  of  twenty-two  added 
subsequently.  Although  this  attempt  was  pre- 
mature, and  therefore  failed  of  being  carried 
into  execution,  yet  the  idea  of  a  boarding-school 
for  Friends  located  in  the  country,  never  ceas- 
ed to  find  advocates  and  earnest  supporters, 
until  the  Yearly  Meeting  became  so  convinced 
of  the  good  effect  likely  to  result  therefrom,  as 
to  establish  that  at  West-town. 

The  increase  of  vice  and  immorality  in  the 
city,  and  particularly  the  observable  tendency 
to  encourage  vain  and  wicked  amusements, 
engaged  the  attention  and  serious  consideration 
of  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings,  which  on  the  4th 
of  the  First  month,  1770,  agreed  to  the  follow- 
ing address  to  John  Penn,  lieutenant  governor 
of  the  province : 

"  Our  minds  being  often  anxiously  concerned 
for  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  the  city  and 
province,  and  that  so  far  as  may  be  in  our 
power,  we  may  contribute  thereto,  we  at  this 
time  apprehend  it  to  be  our  duty,  to  renew  our 
address  to  thee  on  a  subject  which  we  fervently 
desire  may  obtain  thy  serious  attention  and 
regard. 

"  The  preservation  of  good  order  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  government,  evidently  depends 
much  on  the  care  of  the  magistrates  to  remove 
the  causes,  and  crush  the  effects  of  evil ;  the 
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religious  exercise  of  the  power  committed  to 
them,  immediately  tends  to  support  the  rever- 
ence due  from  the  people,  as  the  neglect  thereof 
manifestly  lessons  it,  and  diminishes  their 
authority. 

"  The  wisdom  and  piety  of  thy  honourable 
grandfather,  and  of  our  worthy  ancestors,  in 
these  considerations  established  such  wholesome 
laws,  that  the  excellency  of  our  constitution 
hath  been  universally  acknowledged  ;  and  while 
these  laws  are  duly  observed  and  enforced,  the 
government  will  be  likely  to  endure.  But  as 
in  the  37th  of  these  laws  it  is  justly  declared, 
that  careless  and  corrupt  administration  of  jus- 
tice, draws  the  wrath  of  God  upon  magistrates, 
and  the  wildness  and  looseness  of  the  people, 
provokes  the  indignation  of  God  against  a 
country,  and  therefore  that  all  such  offences 
against  God,  as  swearing,  cursing,  lying,  pro- 
fane talking,  drunkenness,  whoredom,  and  other 
uncleanness,  and  all  prizes,  stage-plays,  cards, 
dice,  may-games,  masks,  revels,  bull-baitings, 
cock-fightings,  bear-baitings,  and  the  like,  which 
excite  the  people  to  rudeness,  cruelty,  looseness, 
and  irreligion,  shall  be  discouraged  and  severely 
punished. 

"  The  same  principles  on  which  these  laws 
were  made,  we  profess,  and  believe  it  to  be 
both  the  duty  and  interest  of  every  person  in 
the  government  to  maintain  them,  and  the 
occasion  of  our  address  is  the  sorrowful  obser- 
vation of  the  great  neglect  thereof. 

"  The  permitting  stage-plays,  contrary  to 
the  laws,  and  to  the  remonstrances  and  ad- 
dresses of  a  great  number  of  respectable  free- 
men of  different  religious  denominations,  we 
apprehend  to  be  very  injurious,  and  immedi- 
ately tending  to  introduce  and  increase  immo- 
rality and  licentiousness.  And  the  horse-races, 
lately  appointed  from  year  to  year  have  been 
attended  with  the  most  scandalous  profanation 
of  both  sacred  and  religious  obligations.  While 
scenes  of  revellings  and  debauchery  continue, 
as  they  did  for  several  days,  at  and  after  the 
last  races  in  the  centre  of  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment, the  minds  of  the  pious  of  every  rank  are 
justly  excited  with  alarming  apprehensions  of 
the  Divine  displeasure. 

"  We  hope  the  governor  will  not  be  offended 
by  our  thus  plainly  mentioning  these  melan- 
cholly  truths.  We  assure  thee  our  wishes  are 
sincere  and  earnest  for  thy  present  honour,  and 
eternal  happiness;  and  as  the  power  thou  art 
invested  with,  if  duly  exerted  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  these,  and  all  other  public  irreligious 
diversions  will  tend  to  that  happy  end,  we  en- 
treat thee  to  make  that  noble  use  of  it,  by 
which  thou  wilt  engage  the  love  and  respect  of 
the  wise  and  virtuous." 

A  committee  waited  on  John  Penn  with  the 
address.  They  had  little  expectation  that  he 
would  discourage  the  theatrical  exhibitions  or 
the  races  which  were  carried  on  under  his 
patronage,  yet  he  promised  to  use  his  authority 
in  banishing  the  booths  from  the  race  ground, 
in  and  about  which  much  wickedness  was 
usually  committed. 

In  the  city  of  New  York,  beside  the  general 
cause  of  excitement  which  prevailed  on  account 
of  the  Revenue  act  of  Great  Britain,  there  had 
sprung  up  towards  the  close  of  1769,  a  contest 
between  the  legislature  and  the  people,  which 


threatened  some  interruption  to  the  public 
peace.  The  occasion  lay  in  the  legislature 
having  voted  supplies  to  the  king's  troops. 
This  some  of  the  zealous  opposers  of  Great 
Britain,  thought  was  strengthening  an  enemy, 
with  whom  they  were  engaged  in  a  contest  for 
the  preservation  of  their  birthrights.  The 
Meeting  for  Sufferings  in  Philadelphia,  anxious 
that  those  who  professed  to  be  led  and  guided 
by  the  spirit  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  should  be 
in  no  ways  connected  with  any  movements, 
carried  on  in  a  spirit  contrary  to  this,  which 
ever  breathes  peace  on  earth,  good-will  to  men, 
felt  drawn  to  address  their  brethren  in  New 
York. 

"  To  our  Friends  and  brethren  in  the  city 
of  New  York. 
"  Dear  Friends, 

"  The  consideration  of  your  situation  amidst 
the  commotions  which  prevail  in  your  city 
have  impressed  our  minds  with  brotherly  con- 
cern and  sympathy,  and  desires  for  your  pre- 
servation. We  are  engaged  to  salute  you  in 
this  time  of  trial,  fervently  desiring  that  con- 
stant attention  to  the  principles  of  our  holy 
profession  may  be  so  faithfully  maintained  by 
all  the  members  of  our  religious  Society,  that 
from  their  lives  and  conversations,  it  may  ap- 
pear they  are  the  disciples  of  Christ,  who 
enjoined  his  followers  to  let  their  lights  so  shine 
before  men  that  others  seeing  their  good  works 
might  glorify  their  Father  in  Heaven.  When 
this  appears  to  be  our  concern,  the  influence  of 
our  example  often  tends  to  incline  others  to 
pursue  those  things  which  make  for  peace ; 
which  it  is  our  duty  and  interest  at  all  times, 
and  more  especially  in  these  perilous  times  to 
promote,  as  thereby  we  may  give  the  most  con- 
vincing testimony  of  the  excellency  of  the 
principles  of  Truth,  and  manifest  the  blessed 
effects  thereof. 

"  The  benefit  we  have  frequently  experienced 
by  meeting  together,  and  waiting  for  that  wis- 
dom which  is  able  to  direct  in  times  of  difficulty, 
induces  us  to  believe  that  the  like  practice 
would,  under  your  present  circumstances,  tend 
much  to  your  advantage,  if  with  an  united  en- 
gagement of  mind  you  would  labour  in  sincerity 
to  strengthen  each  other  in  a  conduct  becoming 
our  Christian  profession;  and  with  the  love  of 
brethren  would  caution  and  warn  against  the 
danger  which  any  may  be  in  of  attempting  to 
maintain  or  defend  our  rights  and  privileges, 
by  measures  which  the  Spirit  of  Truth  doth  not 
dictate.  For  thus  men  of  honest  intentions 
have  been  sometimes  drawn  into  conduct  which 
in  its  consequence  hath  been  subversive  of  the 
end  proposed. 

"  May  we  all  therefore  with  increasing  vigi- 
lance and  care  retire  to  the  rock  and  refuge  of 
the  righteous,  where  they  have  ever  found 
preservation  and  safety,  and  be  principally 
concerned  to  be  followers  of  those  who  by  faith 
and  patience  inherit  the  premises." 

(To  be  continued.) 

For  "The  Friend." 

Female  adroitness  applied  to  a  Merciful  End. 

From  Roscoe's  "  Wanderings  and  Excur- 
sions in  North  Wales,"  the  annexed  curious 
historical  scrap  is  derived.    The  author  in 


commencing  his  wanderings  passes  through 
Chester,  one  of  the  oldest  cities  of  England, 
and  after  a  few  brief  notices  respecting  it,  re- 
marks :  "  There  are  some  records  connected 
with  this  ancient  place,  which  while  they  may 
appear  too  trifling  to  engage  the  pen  of  the 
grave  historian,  are  yet  just  the  sort  of  things 
which  a  pains-taking  traveller  would  gather 
up."  Several  of  these  records  are  then  given, 
and  among  them  the  following: — 

"  Dr.  Cole,  a  commissioner  in  the  time  of 
Queen  Mary,  and  a  zealous  Roman  Catholic 
priest,  was  proceeding  to  Ireland,  with  a  secret 
warrant  against  the  Protestants  of  that  country, 
and  stopped  one  night  at  Chester.  The  mayor 
in  his  municipal  character  waited  upon  him, 
and  he  unguardedly  spoke  of  the  cruel  busi- 
ness in  which  he  was  engaged,  and  took  out 
his  commission  in  the  presence  of  the  hostess, 
who  had  a  brother,  a  member  of  that  commu- 
nion, in  Dublin.  When  the  mayor  left  him, 
he  politely  attended  him  down  stairs,  and  the 
hostess  in  the  meantime  took  the  important 
document  from  the  box,  and  substituted  in  its 
place  a  pack  of  cards,  with  the  knave  of  clubs 
placed  uppermost.  The  doctor  on  his  return, 
perfectly  unconscious  of  what  had  been  done, 
put  up  the  box,  and,  on  his  arrival  in  the  Irish 
metropolis,  presented  it  in  form  at  the  castle  in 
presence  of  the  lord  deputy  and  the  privy 
council,  purposely  assembled  to  examine  its 
momentous  contents.  Plis  lordship  opened  it, 
and  the  whole  party,  as  well  as  the  commis- 
sioner himself,  were  in  the  utmost  astonish- 
ment and  consternation  to  see  the  knave  of 
clubs  make  his  appearance  amidst  the  solemn 
conclave,  without  any  script  to  account  for  his 
knave's  face  at  that  unwelcome  moment.  Cole, 
burning  with  mortification,  assured  the  assem- 
bly that  the  box  had  contained  a  commission, 
but  why  it  was  not  there,  and  how  the  cards 
came  into  its  place,  he  was  as  ignorant  as 
they.  Disappointed  and  chagrined  he  returned 
to  the  English  court,  and,  being  in  high  favour 
with  Mary,  soon  obtained  a  fresh  commission  ; 
but  before  he  could  again  arrive  in  Ireland,  the 
queen  died.  The  name  of  this  bold  and  quick- 
witted woman  was  Elizabeth  Edmunds,  and 
her  namesake  the  good  Queen  Best,  when  she 
came  to  the  throne,  hearing  of  this  adroit 
stratagem,  rewarded  the  woman  with  a  pension 
of  forty  pounds  a  year  for  her  life.  To  this 
act  was  owing,  probably,  the  safety  of  the  pro- 
testanls  of  the  '  Green  Isle.'  " 


For  "  The  Friend." 

A  Present  for  the  Volunteers. 

In  the  Public  Ledger  of  the  11th  ult.  a  cor- 
respondent K.  suggests  that  some  benevolent 
individuals  or  societies  should  send  a  supply  of 
pocket  testaments  to  Pittsburg,  "in  order  that 
each  of  the  brave,  volunteers  from  this  State 
might  be  furnished  with  a  copy." 

I  can  readily  accord  with  the  writer  in  the 
sentiment  that  a  Christia?i  warrior  can  never 
be  a  traitor  or  a  coward,  and  would  be  glad  to 
see  any  means  made  use  of  which  would  be 
likely  to  make  Christian  warriors  of  these 
brave  volunteers. 

Should  the  proposal  of  K.  not  be  carried 
into  full  effect,  it  occurred  to  me  that  a  few  ex- 
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tracts  from  the  volume  of  Divine  inspiration,  if 
printed  in  the  Ledger,  might  reach  some  of  the 
State  troops,  and  "  result  beneficially  here- 
after."— Those  which  follow  were  accordingly 
sent  to  the  editors  of  that  paper,  but  they  have 
not  been  inserted.  S. 

"  Have  peace  with  one  another.    By  this 
shall  all  men  know  that  ye  are  my  disciples,  if 
ye  have  love  one  to  another.    Walk  with  all 
lowliness  and  meekness  with  long  suffering 
forbearing  one  another  in  love." 

"  Be  ye  all  of  one  mind,  having  compassion 
one  of  another:  love  as  brethren,  be  pitiful,  be 
courteous,  not  rendering  evil  for  evil,  or  railing 
for  railing." 

"  Be  at  peace  among  yourselves.  See  that 
none  render  evil  for  evil  to  any  man.  God 
has  called  us  to  peace.  Follow  after  love,  pa- 
tience, meekness.  Be  gentle,  shewing  all 
meekness  unto  all  men.    Live  in  peace." 

"  Lay  aside  all  malice.  Put  off  anger,  wrath 
and  malice.  Let  all  bitterness  and  wrath  and 
anger,  and  clamour,  and  evil  speaking,  be  put 
away  from  you  with  all  malice.  Avenge  not 
yourselves.  If  thine  enemy  hunger  feed  him  ; 
if  he  thirst  give  him  drink.  Recompense  to  no 
man  evil  for  evil.  Overcome  evil  with  good. 
Ye  have  heard  that  it  hath  been  said,  An  eye 
for  an  eye  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth,  but  1  say 
unto  you,  that  ye  resist  not  evil ;  but  whomso- 
ever shall  smite  thee  on  the  right  cheek  turn 
to  him  the  other  also.  Ye  have  heard  that  it 
hath  been  said  thou  shall  love  thy  neighbour 
and  hate  thine  enemy  ;  but  1  say  unto  you  love 
your  enemies,  bless  them  that  curse  you,  do 
good  to  them  that  hate  you,  and  pray  for  them 
which  despitefully  use  you  and  persecute  you, 
for  if  ye  love  them  which  love  you  what  reward 
have  ye?" 

For  "The  Friend." 

Obituary.— Joseph  Hoag. 

Quietly  departed  this  life,  on  Seventh-day, 
the  21st  of  Eleventh  month,  1846,  at  his  resi- 
dence in  Charlotte,  Vermont,  Joseph  Hoag,  a 
member  and  minister  of  Ferrisburg  Monthly 
Meeting,  aged  84  years  and  7  months.  Dur- 
ing his  illness,  which  lasted  about  five  weeks, 
and  which  he  bore  with  remarkable  patience, 
he  conversed  but  little,  being  much  oppressed 
with  difficulty  of  breathing  and  other  painful 
symptoms.  These  at  times  affected  his  head, 
so  that  at  short  intervals  during  his  sickness, 
his  mind  appeared  somewhat  wandering;  yet 
even  then  his  expressions  showed  deep  spiritual 
meaning,  and  indicated  where  his  affections 
were  placed.  At  other  times,  his  mind  was 
preserved  very  clear,  and  he  appeared  pleased 
to  see  his  friends.  In  the  early  part  of  his 
confinement  he  was  anxious  to  see  his  daugh- 
ter H.  H.  B.  and  her  husband,  and  when  they 
came  to  visit  him,  he  expressed  his  satisfaction, 
intimating,  that  though  he  had  not  been  able 
to  converse  much  with  them,  yet  being  very 
feeble  and  not  likely  to  continue  long,  he  felt 
it  best  to  say  to  them,  that  in  looking  over  his 
past  life,  it  had  appeared  to  him  marvellous, 
that  so  poor  and  unworthy  a  worm  of  the  dust 
should  have  been  so  made  use  of,  or  called 
upon  to  pass  through  so  many  trying  scenes  in 
his  Master's  cause — that  he  had  not  been  one 


that  had  sought  to  please  men,  or  cared  for 
their  applause — adding :  "  I  believe  I  may 
safely  say,  I  have  been  in  mercy  preserved 
through  all,  and  it  has  been  marvellous  in  my 
eyes.  I  find  my  peace  consists  in  leaving  all  to 
Him  who  knows  my  sincerity  in  endeavouring 
to  serve  Him ;  for  I  know  Him  in  whom  I  have 
believed." 

He  frequently  expressed  that  he  believed  the 
time  of  his  departure  was  near;  and  from  what 
he  said  to  an  acquaintance,  it  was  evident  that 
though  he  was  conscious  of  the  wearing  out  of 
his  natural  life,  he  was  sweetly  supported  by 
the  evidence  that  his  spirit  was  near  the  king- 
dom of  rest  and  peace.  To  his  wife  and  fami- 
ly, a  few  days  before  his  dissolution,  be  bade  an 
affectionate  farewell,  expressing  that  "  he  was 
ready  and  willing  to  go." 

He  came  forth  in  the  ministry  when  quite  a 
youth  ;  and  in  the  course  of  a  long  life  travelled 
much  in  the  service  of  Truth.  His  ministry 
was  deep  and  baptizing.  Firmly  established 
in  the  principles  of  the  Christian  religion  as 
held  by  our  early  Friends,  and  a  faithful  up- 
holder of  our  wholesome  discipline,  he  was 
qualified  and  enabled  to  raise  a  warning  voice, 
and  to  bear  a  faithful  testimony  for  the  Truth, 
when  he  discovered  innovations  attempted  upon 
our  faith,  or  breaches  in  the  goodly  order  of  the 
church.  This  has  at  times  made  his  path  a 
trying  one,  particularly  of  late,  he  having 
found  it  his  place  to  show  his  disapprobation  of 
things  now  existing  in  the  Society,  the  tenden- 
cy of  which  is  to  subvert  the  ancient  well- 
known  principles  promulgated  by  George  Fox, 
and  his  fellow-labourers  in  the  Truth. 

This  our  aged  Friend,  though  generally 
able  to  get  to  meetings,  has  not  of  late  been 
greatly  engaged  in  the  ministry  ;  so  that  he 
believed  his  day's  work  was  drawing  to  a  close, 
and  felt  himself  much  released  from  active  ser- 
vice. He  frequently  expressed  a  desire  that 
he  might  be  preserved,  now  in  his  advanced 
age,  from  appearing  in  the  ministry  without  a 
right  qualification;  and  requested  that  if  any  of 
his  friends  discovered  anything  of  the  kind,  he 
might  be  informed  thereof.  This,  however, 
was  not  the  case,  as  he  remained  lively  and 
green  to  the  last ;  and  having  held  out  to  the 
end,  we  believe  it  may  be  said  of  him  that  hav- 
ing fought  the  good  fight  and  kept  the  faith,  he 
has  finished  his  earthly  course  in  peace,  and 
gone  to  receive  a  crown  of  glory  that  fadeth 
not  away. 


For  "  The  Friend.', 

The  Holy  Scriptures. 

Will  the  editor  of  H  The  Friend"  please  to 
insert  in  it,  the  following  extracts? — 

George  Fox,  speaking  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures says,  "  which  we  receive  and  embrace 
as  the  most  authentic  and  perfect  declaration 
of  Christian  faith,  being  indicted  by  the  Holy 
Spirit  of  God  which  never  errs." — See  Evans's 
Exposition,  2nd  edit.  p.  41. 

Again,  in  the  same  work,  approved  and 
adopted  by  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  of  Phila- 
delphia, it  is  declared  "  They  [the  Society  of 
Friends]  receive  and  believe  in  them  as  the 
most  authentic  and  perfect  declaration  of  Chris- 
tian faith,  the  only  fit  outward  judge  and  test  of 


the  soundness  of  doctrine,  and  they  have  ever  i  J 
declared  their  willingness  that  all  their  doc- 1  | 
trines  and  principles  should  be  tried  by  them,  |  I 
and  that  whatsoever  any  who  profess  to  be 
guided  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  either  believe  or  do, ' 
which  is  contrary  to,  or  inconsistent  with, 
their  divine  testimony,  should  be  accounted  a 
delusion." — Ibid.  p.  247. 

Richard  Claridge  says,  "  The  Holy  Scrip- 
tures  are  the  outward  rule  and  standard  of 
doctrines  and  practice." — "  Whatsoever  is  not 
read  therein,  nor  may  be  proved  thereby,  is  not 
to  be  required  of  any  man,  that  it  should  be 
believed  as  an  article  of  faith." — Ibid.  282. 

Thomas  Beaven  says,  "  That  the  Holy 
Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  are 
of  Divine  authority,  because  holy  men  of  God  f 
wrote  them  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy 
Ghost ;  wherefore  they  are  profitable  for  doc- 
trine, for  reproof  and  instruction  in  righteous- 
ness, to  the  end  the  man  of  God  may  be  tho- 
roughly furnished  unto  all  good  works — able  j 
to  make  wise  unto  salvation,  through  faith  in 
Christ  Jesus ;  and  that  they  are  therefore  the 
only  external  rule  of  faith  and  manners." 

From  a  declaration  of  faith  by  the  Society 
presented  to  Parliament  in  1688  the  following 
query  and  answer  is  taken  : — 

"  Do  you  believe  and  own  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures contained  in  the  books  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments,  to  be  given  by  divine  inspi- 
ration, and  to  contain  all  matters  of  doctrine 
and  testimony  necessary  to  be  believed  and 
practiced,  in  order  to  salvation  and  peace  with 
God  ? 

"  Ans.  Yes  we  do  ;  and  by  the  assistance  of 
the  grace  and  good  Spirit  of  God,  which  gives 
the  true  understanding  of  the  mind  of  God  and 
meaning  of  Holy  Scripture,  we  always  desire 
to  live  in  the  faith,  knowledge  and  practice  of 
them,  in  all  things  appertaining  to  life  and  god- 
liness :"— Ibid.  290. 

William  Penn  in  his  defence  of  Gospel 
Truth  says  of  the  Scripture,  "  Thanks  be  to 
God,  that  only  is  our  creed,  and  with  good 
reason  loo,  since  it  is  fit  that  should  only  con- 
clude and  be  the  creed  of  Christians,  which  the 
Holy  Ghost  could  only  propose  and  require  us 
to  believe.  For  if  the  comment  is  made  the 
creed,  instead  of  the  text,  from  that  time  we 
believe  not  in  God,  but  in  man.'''' — Works,  vol. 
II.  p.  895-6. 

Fisher's  Island. — This  island,  the  scene  of 
the  recent  disastrous  wreck  of  the  Atlantic, 
forms  the  extreme  south-eastern  portion  of  the 
State  of  New  York  and  a  part  of  the  Suffolk 
county,  it  lies  within  three  or  four  miles  of  the 
Connecticut  shore,  and  14  miles  from  the  near- 
est point  of  Long  Island.  The  island  is  about 
10  miles  in  length  and  averages  one  mile,  in 
width.  It  is  the  sole  property  of  William 
Winthorp  Esquire,  of  New  London,  and  is  cul- 
tivated as  a  farm.  A  son  of  W.  Winthrop  now 
resides  on  the  Island,  whose  house  offered  shel- 
ter and  hospitable  accommodation  to  the  survi- 
vors of  the  Atlantic. 

Fisher's  Island  once  belonged  to  Connecti- 
cut ;  but  the  grant  to  the  Duke  of  York,  in 
1664  carried  with  it  not  only  this  island,  but  a 
considerable  part  of  Long  Island  previously 
appertaining  to  the  same  colony  ;  together  with 
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the  adjacent  islands,  all  of  which  have  ever 
since  formed  a  part  of  New  York.  The  Win- 
throps  have  owned  Fisher's  Island  from  the 
first  settlement  of  the  country  to  the  present 
time.  There  are  several  letters  printed  in  the 
appendix  to  Winthrop's  Journal  from  Gov. 
Winthrop  of  Massachusetts  to  his  son  John, 
(afterward  Governor  of  Connecticut,)  then  "  at 
Fisher's  Island  near  Pequod  river,"  one  of 
which  is  dated  November  19,  1646,  just  two 
hundred  years  ago.  A  "  violent  tempest"  had 
alarmed  the  father  for  the  safety  of  his  son, 
who  had  recently  gone  to  Fisher's  Island  by 
the  way  of  Rhode  Island  ;  he  afterwards  set- 
tled at  New  London. 

There  is  also  extant  a  curious  letter  from 
John  Winthrop,  of  N.  London,  to  Cotton  Ma- 
ther, of  Boston,  dated  Sept.  12,  1717,  contain- 
ing an  account  of  the  great  snow  storm  of  the 
previous  winter.  "  The  storm  continued  so 
long  and  severe,"  says  the  writer,  "  that  mul- 
titudes of  all  sorts  of  creatures  perished  in  the 
snow  drifts.  We  lost  at  the  island  and  farms 
above  eleven  hundred  sheep,  besides  some  cat- 
tle and  horses,  interred  in  the  snow.  And  it 
was  very  strange  that,  twenty  eight  days  after 
the  storm,  the  tenants  of  Fisher's  Island  pulling 
out  the  ruins  of  one  hundred  sheep  out  of  one 
snow  bank  in  a  valley,  (where  the  snow  had 
drifted  over  them  sixteen  feet,)  found  two  of 
them  alive  in  the  drift,  which  had  lain  on  them 
all  that  time,  and  kept  themselves  alive  by 
•eating  the  wool  off  the  others  that  lay  dead  by 
them.  As  soon  as  they  were  taken  out  of  the 
drift  they  shed  their  own  fleeces,  and  are  now 
alive  and  fat ;  and  I  saw  them  at  the  island 
last  week,  and  they  are  at  your  service." — 
N.  Y.  Com.  Adv. 

CIRCULAR. 

Philadelphia,  Twelfth  month  29th,  1846. 

In  consequence  of  the  overwhelming  calami- 
ty of  famine,  having  fallen  upon  many  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Ireland,  arising  from  the  almost 
total  destruction  of  the  potato  crop,  upon  which 
a  very  large  portion  of  the  people  mainly  de- 
pend for  subsistence,  Friends  there  have  asso- 
ciated themselves  together,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  a  combined  effort  to  mitigate  the  dis- 
tress prevailing  throughout  the  country.  Hav- 
ing appointed  a  Central  Committee  in  the  City 
of  Dublin,  it  has  issued  an  address  to  the  mem- 
bers of  our  religious  Society  in  Ireland  ;  a  copy 
of  which  has  been  transmitted  to  this  country  ; 
also  sundry  letters  from  well-informed  and 
respectable  persons,  giving  some  description  of 
the  deplorable  state  of  things  now  existing 
among  them,  and  asking  aid  from  Friends  in 
this  land.  Extracts  from  these  documents 
accompany  this,  and  have  also  been  published 
in  "  The  Friend"  of  Twelfth  month  26th,  to 
which  reference  can  be  had  for  information  on 
the  subject. 

It  appears  from  intelligence  received  from 
the  most  reliable  sources,  that  the  present  and 
prospective  suffering  among  the  thousands  of 
our  fellow-creatures  in  that  land,  who  are  en- 
tirely deprived  of  their  accustomed  means  of 
subsistence,  is  even  more  appalling  than  is  re 
presented  in  the  published  accounts ;  and  the 
duty  becomes  imperative  upon  all  those  who 


are  acquainted  with  the  facts,  and  have  the 
power,  promptly  to  appropriate  some  portion  of 
the  abundance  they  enjoy  to  rescue  their  suf- 
fering brethren  and  sisters  from  famine  and  its 
accompanying  wretchedness. 

A  meeting  of  Friends  was  convened  at  the 
meeting-house  on  Mulberry  street,  on  Second- 
day  afternoon  the  28th  instant,  in  which  com- 
mittees were  appointed  for  the  purpose  of 
soliciting  subscriptions  from  members  residing 
in  this  city,  and  also  to  take  such  other  mea- 
sures as  are  calculated  to  promote  the  object  in 
view;  and  it  was  concluded  that  application 
should  be  made  to  Friends  residing  elsewhere, 
desiring  them  to  co-operate  in  this  benevolent 
work. 

Whatever  funds  may  be  collected  will  be 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Central  Commit- 
tee in  Dublin,  with  whom  four  Friends  in  this 
city  have  been  appointed  to  correspond,  so  that 
none  who  are  disposed  to  give,  need  entertain 
any  fears  that  what  they  may  bestow  will  be 
misapplied. 

While  we  would  urge  upon  all,  the  propriety 
of  responding  with  liberality  to  the  loud  call 
thus  made  upon  us,  and  solicit  the  rich  to  give 
freely  of  their  abundance,  we  would  also  en- 
courage those  who  feel  as  though  they  have  not 
much  to  spare,  not  to  withhold  the  little  they 
can  part  with ;  remembering  that  that  little 
may  save  a  fellow-being  from  starvation,  and 
that  it  is  the  spirit  of  the  giver,  and  not  the 
largeness  of  the  gift  which  is  regarded  in  the 
Divine  sight. 

It  may  be  that  in  some  remote  sections  of 
the  country,  Friends  who  would  find  it  very 
inconvenient  to  forward  money,  could  readily 
contribute  meat  or  flour.  The  former  should 
be  carefully  salted  and  packed  in  barrels  ;  the 
latter  should  also  be  packed  in  barrels. 

If  such  collections  from  different  neighbour- 
hoods, could  he  sent  to  a  common  depot,  at  the 
same  time,  so  as  to  be  immediately  forwarded 
to  Philadelphia,  they  could  be  speedily  shipped, 
or  if  deemed  more  expedient  to  avoid  damage 
or  expense,  be  converted  info  money. 

It  is  desired  that  thou  wilt  spread  the  sub 
ject  before  Friends  of  thy  neighbourhood,  so 
that  measures  may  be  immediately  adopted  for 
collecting  and  forwarding  whatever  can  be 
obtained. 

Thomas  Wistar, 
Thomas  P.  Cope, 
Samuel  Bettle, 
William  Evans, 
Joseph  Snowdon, 
Henry  Cope. 
All  money  collected  may  be  forwarded  to 
Thomas  P.  Cope,  No.  272  Spruce  street.  Con- 
tributions in  produce  may  be  forwarded  to  the 
care  of  H.  &  A.  Cope  &  Co.,  Walnut  street 
wharf. 


Spirit)  is  driving  them,  is  not  the  way  for  us 
to  profit.  He  thai  observeth  the  wind  shall  not 
sow,  and  he  that  regardeth  the  clouds  shall  not 

reap  We  have  abundant  cause  to  rely 

on  that  bountiful  and  gracious  Hand,  and  to 
trust  in  that  source  of  supply  that  has  never 
yet  failed.  Seek  first  the  kingdom,  was  the 
precept  of  the  Great  Master: — first,  in  the 
early  part  of  life  : — first,  as  the  object  of 
greatest  value  : — first,  as  requiring  the  most 
diligent  attention  and  pursuit.  This  being, 
through  heavenly  help,  put  in  practice,  there  is 
no  doubt  but  other  less  essential  yet  necessary 
things  will  be  added.  Time  is  short  and  fleet- 
ing. A  little  will  suffice  for  our  quick  passage. 
One  thing  (as  our  Lord  told  Mary)  is  needful, 
absolutely  needful :  May  we  happily  choose, 
and  be  preserved  to  persevere  in  our  predilec- 
tion for  that  good  part,  which  is  unmixedly 
good,  which  makes  truly  rich,  and  is  free  from 
the  appendages  of  worldly  sorrow. 

There  is  an  infinite  variety  in  the  spiritual, 
as  in  the  temporal  system  ;  and  in  this  variety 
is  much  of  the  beauty  of  the  inward  as  well  as 
outward  creation.  Numberless  are  the  gifts 
and  graces  which  are  in  the  heavenly  store- 
house, all  good  and  perfect;  and  these  would 
doubtless  be  liberally  dispensed  to  the  members 
of  the  visible  church  of  Christ,  were  the  ground 
of  their  hearts  prepared  and  made  ready  for 
the  reception  of  them:  but  an  enemy  has  so 
far  prevailed,  that  these  gifts  are  withheld,  and 
many  posts  and  stations  in  the  house  of  God 
are  vacant,  to  the  tarnishing  of  the  splendour, 
and  deranging  the  comely  and  excellent  order 
of  the  house.  And  too  frequently  when  gifts 
have  been  bestowed,  they  become  sullied  by  a 
creaturely  mixture  ;  something  which  though 
plausible  and  subtle,  is  born  of  the  flesh,  and 
profiteth  nothing  in  religion.  There  is  often 
an  affectation  aed  imitation  of  the  gift  or  man- 
ner of  others.  This  is  a  great  error  in  judg- 
ment ;  for  everybody  would  certainly  shine 
most  by  exercising  his  own  gift,  and  most 
effectually  contribute  to  general  service;  but  to 
despise  one's  own  and  covet  another's,  is  (like 
the  dog  and  the  shadow  in  the  fable,)  the  way 
to  loose  the  substance.  The  variety  of  gifts, 
like  the  variety  of  chords  in  David's  harp,  con- 
stitutes the  harmony,  more  sublime  and  beau- 
tiful than  a  dull  monotony. 


Sound  Views  Beautifully  Illustrated. 

Letter  from  R.  Shacklcton  to  his  Son. 

Clouds  filled  with  gospel  rain,  wafted  along 
by  the  Divine  Spirit,  compressed  by  the  Al- 
mighty hand  and  discharging  themselves  on 
the  people,  is  the  perfection  of  instrumental 
help.  Yet  to  be  looking  too  earnestly  at  these 
clouds,  and  watching  which  way  the  wind  (the 


Diligence. 


For  "  The  Friend.' 


When  a  young  man  begins  a  mechanical 
business,  he  may  at  times  have  discouraging 
prospects,  not  being  able  in  a  lowering  future 
to  see  a  sufficient  supply  of  employment  com- 
fortably to  maintain  himself;  but  as  he  is  di- 
ligent in  the  performance  of  every  piece  of 
work  which  offers,  being  careful  to  perform  it 
in  the  best  manner,  to  do  it  as  speedily  as  he 
can,  using  his  utmost  endeavours  to  accommo- 
date his  customers  in  every  way  ;  there  is  little 
doubt  but  his  calls  will  become  more  numerous 
and  his  skill  increase.  As  he  strictly  adheres 
to  this  rule  of  conduct,  his  integrity  will  be 
most  likely  to  gain  him  so  much  custom,  that 
instead  of  obtaining  a  scanty  subsistence  as  he 
once  hardly  expected,  he  will  find  himself  merg- 
ing into  affluence. 
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If  the  above  rule  holds  good  in  regard  to 
obtaining  earthly  riches,  how  infinitely  more 
important  to  apply  it  in  a  proper  exercise  of 
gifts  and  talents  to  lay  up  durable  riches 
and  righteousness  which  never  fade  away. 

We  may  feel  a  like  discouragement  at  sea- 
sons in  a  spiritual  sense,  not  findging  ourselves 
employed  by  the  best  Employer,  in  things 
which  afford  returns  of  true  and  solid  consola- 
tion, for  a  considerable  space  of  time.  But  as 
we  wait  patiently,  and  are  concerned  dili- 
gently to  perform  all  the  little  services  that  the 
Almighty  may  be  pleased  to  commit  to  us.  at 
the  extent  of  our  care  and  ability,  we  shall 
doubtless  find  our  faithfulness  and  integrity  re- 
warded by  an  increase  of  this  happy  work, 
which  yields  incomparably  greater  and  more 
liberal  returns  than  any  thing  else, — even  im- 
perishable and  everlasting  riches.  Indeed  I 
believe  there  are  those  who  begin  in  their  reli- 
gious labours  discouraged  at  times  with  their 
few  employments,  as  they  are  properly  con- 
cerned to  acquit  themselves  faithfully  in  the 
little  that  is  committed  to  him,  not  despising 
"  the  day  of  small  things,"  who  find  their  hea- 
venly employment  happily  increase  and  "  grow 
in  grace  and  the  knowledge  of  our  Lord  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ,"  whom  to  know  and  to 
serve  is  life  eternal. 
State  of  New  York. 


THE  FRIEND. 


FIRST  MONTH  2,  1847. 

On  the  subject  of  the  distress  among  the  poor 
in  Ireland,  a  meeting  of  Friends  has  been  held, 
(as  intimated  in  our  paper  of  last  week  would 
probably  be  the  case),  and  having  been  fur- 
nished with  a  copy  of  the  proceedings  which 
took  place,  we  insert  them  at  large  as  below. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  mention,  that  though 
the  action  of  these  committees  will  be  specially 
directed  to  our  own  members,  yet  it  was  fully 
understood  at  the  meeting,  that  they  were  at 
liberty  to  receive  contributions,  voluntarily 
offered,  from  fellow-citizens,  not  members  with 
us,  that  might  be  desirous  to  participate  in  this 
work  of  charity,  and  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
medium  thus  provided  for  effecting  their  bene- 
volent purpose. 

It  may  be  an  encouragement  to  others  to 
state,  that  after  the  adjournment  of  the  meet- 
ing, several  of  the  company  went  to  the  table 
and  entered  their  names,  and  that  in  the  course 
of  the  evening,  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  hun- 
dred dollars  were  subscribed.  At  intervals 
during  the  progress  of  this  interesting  move- 
ment, our  thoughts  have  been  turned  to  our 
brethren  in  other  places,  both  town  and  coun- 
try, in  the  hope,  that  some  channel  might  open 
through  which  they  could  co-operate  in  the 
work.  Many  of  these,  we  are  fully  persuaded, 
under  a  grateful  sense  of  the  blessings  unspar- 
ingly dispensed  to  them  by  a  beneficent  Provi- 
dence, have  hearts  prepared  to  commiserate 
the  distress  and  afflictions  of  the  thousands, 
indeed  it  may  be  said,  millions,  of  fellow-beings, 
in  a  distant  isle,  famishing  and  ready  to  perish 
for  lack  of  food.  We  are  glad  therefore,  that 
the  Committee  have  prepared  a  circular  (see 


page  119,)  to  be  sent  in  various  directions,  for 
the  purpose  of  inducing  Friends  to  open  sub- 
scriptions in  their  respective  neighbourhoods. 

A  meeting  of  Friends  in  Philadelphia  was 
held  at  the  committee-room  in  the  Arch  street 
meeting-house,  on  the  28th  of  Twelfth  month, 
1S46,  called  for  the  purpose  of  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  suffering  condition  of  the  poor  in 
Ireland,  and  to  devise,  if  practicable,  some 
means  for  their  relief. 

An  address  of  the  committee  of  Friends  in 
Dublin  to  the  members  of  our  religious  Socie- 
ty in  Ireland  was  read,  as  were  also  extracts 
from  various  letters,  which  brought  feelingly 
into  view  the  very  destitute  condition  of  large 
portions  of  the  Irish  population.  After  a  free 
interchange  of  sentiment  it  was  unanimously 
concluded,  that  it  would  be  right  for  us  to  co- 
operate with  our  Friends  in  Dublin,  in  allevia- 
ting the  distress,  which  by  a  visitation  of  Di- 
vine Providence,  is  so  extensively  and  severely 
felt  in  that  country.  As  the  best  means  for 
promoting  this  object,  a  committee  was  appoint- 
ed within  the  limits  of  each  of  the  Monthly 
Meetings  in  this  city,  to  collect  subscriptions. 
The  following  named  Friends  compose  those 
committees ;  and  they  were  directed  to  take  such 
measures,  and  to  act  in  the  matter  as  may  be 
best  calculated  to  carry  out  the  views  of  this 
meeting. 

Northern  District. — Benjamin  H.  Warder, 
Horatio  C.  Wood,  William  Bettle,  Joseph  Trot- 
ter, Edward  Richie,  George  G.  Williams,  John 
M.  Whitall,  and  Mark  Balderston. 

Middle  District. — Daniel  Maule,  William 
Jones,  Thomas  Williamson,  Richard  Richard- 
son, Charles  Evans,  William  Hodgson,  Jr., 
Israel  H.  Johnson,  and  William  L.  Edwards. 

Southern  District. — Jeremiah  Hacker,  John 
C.  Allen,  Paul  W.  Newhall,  Francis  R.  Cope, 
Joseph  Scattergood,  and  Isaiah  Hacker. 

Western  District. — Edward  Yarnall,  Wil- 
liam Biddle,  Marmaduke  C.  Cope,  William  H. 
Burr,  Samuel  F.  Troth,  Samuel  L.  Baily, 
Nathan  Smith,  Samuel  Bettle,  Jr.,  James  R. 
Greeves,  and  Mordecai  L.  Dawson. 

Thomas  P.  Cope,  Benjamin  H.  Warder, 
Thomas  Williamson  and  Thomas  Kimber,  were 
appointed  to  receive  the  contributions  collected 
by  the  above  committee — transmit  them  to  the 
Central  Committee  in  Dublin,  and  conduct  such 
correspondence  as  may  be  necessary  in  the 
prosecution  of  their  duties. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  meeting. 

Josiaii  Tatum,  Secretary. 
Phila.,  Twelfth  month  28,  1846. 


We  give  place  with  pleasure  to  the  following 
notice  of  one  of  those  excellent  charities  which 
distribute  so  much  good  to  the  destitute  of  our 
city  and  liberties.  When  the  different  Soup- 
Houses  are  opened,  we  shall  doubtless  have 
the  necessary  information,  and  give  it  publi- 
city. 

WESTERN  SOUP-HOUSE. 

From  the  records  of  the  Western  Soup  So- 
ciety, it  appears  there  were  distributed  12,589 
quarts  of  soup,  and  3568  loaves  of  bread,  to 
282  adults  and  501  children,  from  the  opening 
of  the  House  the  latter  part  of  the  Twelfth 
month,  to  its  close  in  the  Third  month  last  : 


and  it  is  believed  this  timely  aid  contributed 
greatly  to  the  comfort  of  many  who  might 
otherwise  have  experienced  much  suffering. 
While  the  managers  submit  this  account  to  the 
contributors  and  others,  they  would  remind 
them  that  the  season  is  again  nigh  at  hand  for 
resuming  their  duties  ;  and  the  hope  is  indulged 
that  a  corresponding  liberality  with  former 
years  will  be  apparent,  as  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  the  amount  of  suffering  will  be  as 
great  the  present,  as  preceding  years. 

The  property  of  the  society  suffered  much 
by  fire  in  the  Ninth  month  last,  and  the  oppor- 
tunity was  embraced  to  add  another  story  to 
the  dwelling,  which  necessarily  diminished  the 
funds,  which  makes  a  stronger  appeal  to  the 
benevolent  to  sustain  this  charity,  which  the 
experience  of  years  has  taught  is,  in  many 
respects,  among  the  most  unexceptionable,  be- 
ing less  liable  to  abuse,  while  at  the  same  time 
it  disseminates  a  greater  amount  of  good,  inas- 
much as  the  sick  and  infirm,  as  well  as  the 
children  who  are  too  young  to  provide  for 
themselves,  are  thus  rendered  comparatively 
comfortable,  or  their  sufferings  at  least  much 
alleviated.  Donations  in  provisions  will  be 
thankfully  received  at  the  soup-house,  south- 
east corner  of  Schuylkill  Sixth  and  George 
streets,  and  contributions  in  money,  by  William 
Biddle,  Treasurer,  corner  of  Eleventh  and  Arch 
streets,  or  either  of  the  undernamed  Managers. 

Charles  Peirce,  President,  No.  366  Chestnut 
street ;  Marmaduke  C.  Cope,  No.  286  Filbert 
street ;  M.  L.  Dawson,  Tenth  and  Filbert 
streets;  Samuel  Bettle,  Jr.,  No.  71  North 
Tenth  street;  James  R.  Greeves,  corner  of 
Sch.  Sixth  and  Chestnut  streets ;  Samuel  L. 
Baily,  N.  W.  corner  of  Thirteenth  and  Mar- 
ket streets. 

Twelfth  month,  1846. 

A  meeting  of"  The  Philadelphia  Association 
of  Friends  for  the  Instruction  of  Poor  Children," 
will  be  held  at  7  o'clock,  on  Second-day  even- 
ing, First  month  4th,  1847,  at  the  usual  place. 

Joseph  Kite,  Clerk. 

A  Friend  who  can  give  satisfactory  refer- 
ences with  regard  to  his  qualifications,  wishes 
to  obtain  a  situation  as  Bookkeeper  or  Clerk 
where  the  duties  will  be  light,  and  the  compen- 
sation moderate.  Inquire  at  the  office  of  "  The 
Friend." 

A  Friend  living  in  the  city  and  who  is  out 
of  employment,  wishes  a  situation  in  a  school 
as  Principal  or  Assistant, — or  would  be  willing 
to  engage  in  any  other  respectable  business. 
Inquire  at  the  office  of"  The  Friend." 


Married,  at  Friends'  meeting-,  Pennsbury,  on  Fifth- 
day  the  15th  of  Tenth  month  last,  John  M.  Sharpless 
of  Nether  Providence,  Delaware  county,  to  Eliza  H. 
Jenkinson,  of  Kennet,  Chester  county. 

-,  on  the  16th  ult.,  at  Friends'  meeting-house, 


London  Grove,  Chester  county,  Thomas  Lamborn,  of 
New  Garden,  to  Mary,  daughter  of  the  late  Israel 
Hayes,  of  East  Marlborough. 
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For  "  The  Friend." 

Graliamc's  Colonial  History. 

(Continued  from  page  114.) 
WILLIAM  PENN. 

What  were  those  specks  of  mortal  imperfec- 
tion that,  according  to  Grahame,  sullied  the 
dazzling  light  with  which  the  character  of 
Penn  has  been  invested  1 

"  An  arrogance  of  disdain"  that  marked  the 
treatment  of  his  opponents  in  his  early  religi- 
ous controversies,  aud  "  a  coarseness  and  scur- 
rility inconsistent  with  common  decency." 
Even  "  ribaldry"  is  not  too  low  a  word  for  our 
author  to  apply  to  Penn's  publication  of  the 
famous  trial  at  the  Old  Bailey.  A  more  seri- 
ous offence  is,  that  "  He  and  his  fellow-sec- 
taries alone,  of  all  the  British  Protestants, 
recognized  the  despotic  prerogative  affected  by 
the  crown,"  of  granting  universal  toleration — 
that  first-born  of  all  abominations,  according  to 
the  New  England  Puritan.  "  He  was  admit- 
ted to  a  degree  of  favour  with  those  perfidious 
and  tyrannical  princes,  [the  last  of  the  Stuarts,] 
which  laid  a  dangerous  snare  for  the  integrity 
of  his  character  and  the  rectitude  of  his  con- 
duct :"  Yes,  with  those  perfidious  piincesone 
of  whom  the  New  England  Puritans,  uncon- 
demned  by  Grahame,  could  address  in  such 
strains  as  never  proceeded  from  the  lips  of 
Penn  and  his  fellow-sectaries; — with  that 
"  best  of  kings,  who  to  other  titles  of  royalty, 
common  to  him  with  other  gods  amongst  men, 
delighted  herein  to  conform  himself  more  to 
the  God  of  gods,  in  that  he  hath  not  despised 
nor  abhorred  the  affliction  of  the  afflicted." 

"  Protestant  dissenters  in  general,"  says 
Grahame,  "  beheld  with  disgust  and  suspicion 
the  boon  of  a  temporary  mitigation  of  legal 
rigour,  which  implied  a  power  in  the  crown 
subversive  of  every  bulwark  of  British  liberty." 
"Penn  and  his  fellow-sectaries  alone," — he 
says  above, — "  of  alt  the  British  Protestants, 
recognized  the  despotic  prerogative."  Yet 
Mac  tntosh  informs  us,  that  ''the  greater  part 
Df  the  Baptists,  and  perhaps  also  of  the  Inde- 
pendents, did  not  scruple  to  sanction  the  dis- 
pensing power  by  addresses  of  thanks  for  this 


exertion  of  it."  And  "Five  bishops,  Crew,  of 
Durham,  with  his  chapter,  Cartwright,  of  Ches- 
ter, with  his  chapter,  Barlow,  of  Lincoln, 
Wood,  of  Lichfield,  and  Watson,  of  St.  David's, 
with  the  clergy  of  the  dioceses,  together  with 
the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Ripon,  addressed  the 
king,  in  terms  which  were  indeed  limited 
to  his  assurance  of  continued  protection  to  the 
church,  but  at  a  time  which  rendered  their  ad- 
dresses a  sanction  of  the  dispensing  power  " 
What  is  still  more  worthy  of  note  is  the  lan- 
guage of  Gov.  Hutchinson,  when  discussing 
the  duty,  intolerance  as  enforced  by  the  New 
England  Puritans.  "This  was  the  prevailing 
doctrine  many  years,  and  until  their  eyes  were 
opened  by  a  fresh  persecution  coming  upon 
themselves  from  King  James.  This  made  his 
declaration  for  a  general  liberty  of  conscience 
welcome,  and  they  thanked  the  king  for  allow- 
ing to  them  what  they  before  thought  them- 
selves bound  in  conscience  to  deny  to  others." 

So  that  Penn  and  his  fellow-sectaries  were 
by  no  means  alone  on  that  occasion,  but  were, 
in  what  Grahame  commonly  considered,  very 
good  company. 

As  Grahame  finds  so  much  fault  with  Penn 
and  his  fellow-sectaries  for  thanking  the 
king,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  present  to  the 
reader — as  our  author  did  not  do  it — the  very 
words  used  by  them  on  that  memorable  occa- 
sion :  they  are  such  as  the  Society  will  proba- 
bly not  be  ashamed  to  own  even  now ;  this 
historian  to  the  contrary,  notwithstanding. 

"  To  King  James  II.  over  England,  &c. 
"The  humble  and  gra'eful  acknow  edgments  of 
his  peaceable  subjects  called  Quakers,  in 
this  kingdom. 
"From  their  usual  Yearly  Meeting  in  London, 
the  19th  day  of  the  Third  month,  vulgarly 
called  May,  1687. 

"  We  cannot  but  bless  and  praise  the  name 
of  Almighty  God,  who  hath  the  hearts  of 
princes  in  his  hand,  that  he  hath  inclined  the 
king  to  hear  the  cries  of  his  suffering  subjects 
for  conscience-sake  ;  and  we  rejoice  that  instead 
of  troubling  him  with  complaints  of  our  suffer- 
ings, he  hath  given  us  so  eminent  an  occasion 
to  present  him  with  our  thanks.  And  since  it 
hath  pleased  the  king  out  of  his  great  compas- 
sion, thus  to  commiserate  our  afflicted  condi- 
tion, which  hath  so  particularly  appeared  by 
his  gracious  proclamation  and  warrants  last 
year,  whereby  above  twelve  hundred  prisoners 
were  released  from  their  severe  imprisonments, 
and  many  others  from  spoil  and  ruin  in  their 
estates  and  properties,  and  his  princely  speech 
in  council,  and  Christian  declaration  for  liberty 
of  conscience,  in  which  he  doth  not  only  ex- 
press his  aversion  to  all  force  upon  conscience, 
and  grant  all  his  dissenting  subjects  an  am- 
ple liberty  to  worship  God  in  the  way  they 


are  persuaded  is  most  agreeable  to  his  will; 
but  gives  them  his  kingly  word  the  same 
shall  continue  during  his  reign  ;  we  do,  as 
our  Friends  of  this  city  have  already  done, 
render  the  king  our  humble,  Christian,  and 
thankful  acknowledgments,  not  only  on  behalf 
of  ourselves,  but  with  respect  to  our  Friends 
throughout  England  and  VVales  ;  and  pray  God 
with  all  our  hearts,  to  bless  and  preserve  thee, 
O  king,  and  those  under  thee,  in  so  good  a 
work:  and  we  can  assure  the  king  it  is  well 
accepted  in  the  counties  from  whence  we  came ; 
so  we  hope  the  good  effects  thereof,  for  the 
peace,  trade,  and  prosperity  of  the  kingdom, 
will  produce  such  a  concurrence  from  the  par- 
liament, as  may  secure  it  to  our  posterity  in 
after-times ;  and  while  we  live,  it  shall  be  our 
endeavour,  through  God's  grace,  to  demean 
ourselves  as  in  conscience  to  God,  and  duty  to 
the  king,  we  are  obliged. 

His  peaceable,  loving, 

and  faithful  subjects." 
So  it  seems,  after  all,  that  there  was,  com- 
bined with  their  thankful  acknowledgments  to 
the  king,  a  plain  recognition  of  the  concurrent 
authority  of  parliament. 

This  deed  of  clemency,  on  the  part  of  their 
sovereign,  may  have  been  one  of  those  acts, 
which,  though  good  in  themselves,  are  of  evil 
intent.  Yet  liberal-minded  men  of  this  age 
will  easily  pardon  the  mistake  which  induced 
many  men  of  various  religious  denominations 
to  thank  the  king  for  lessening  the  burdens  of 
his  suffering  subjects.  Grahame,  however, 
was  not  disposed  to  forgive  so  grievous  an  in- 
discretion on  the  part  of  the  Quaker,  though 
he  passes  silently  over  the  participation  of  the 
Puritan.  But  Penn,  it  seems,  outran  all  others  : 
he  not  only  thanked  the  king  for  what  he  had 
done,  but  before  he  did  it,  used  all  his  influence 
to  induce  him  to  do  it.  Would  that  none  of 
us  might  ever  be  convicted  of  a  greater  crime 
than  that  of  inducing  men  in  power  to  use  that 
power  for  the  benefit  of  man !  Had  James 
been  guilty  of  no  greater  stretch  of  prerogative, 
mankind,  or  at  least  the  protestant  part  of  it, 
would  now,  in  all  probability,  unite  their  voices 
in  applauding  the  dispenser  of  such  a  benefit. 

But,  says  Graham-Tie : — "  As  the  political  agent 
of  his  society,  cultivating  the  friendship  of  a 
tyrant,  and  seeking  a  shelter  under  his  prero- 
gative from  the  existing  laws,  Penn  occupied 
a  situation  regulated  by  no  established  maxims 
of  duty,  or  ascertained  principles;  and  becom- 
ing gradually  familiarized  with  arbitrary  pow- 
er, he  scrupled  not  to  beseech  its  interposition 
in  behalf  of  his  own  private  concernments,  and 
to  employ,  for  the  enlargement  of  his  American 
territory,  at  the  expense  of  the  prior  right  of 
Lord  Baltimore,  the  same  authority  which  he 
had  accustomed  himself  to  respect  as  an  engine 
of  public  good  and  religious  toleration." 
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In  considering  those  portions  of  this  History 
which  have  reference  to  the  affairs  of  Mary- 
land, it  will  do  no  harm  to  bear  in  mind,  that 
one  of  the  most  diligent  and  gifted  counsellors 
of  Grahame — for  whose  countenance  and  aid 
he  makes  due  acknowledgment, — was  Robert 
Walsh,  a  native  of  that  State — a  man  ardently 
devoted  to  the  support  of  her  high  reputation, 
quite  convinced  that  her  early  institutions  and 
policy  were  unrivalled,  and  not  a  whit  the  less 
disposed  to  exalt  Lord  Baltimore,  as  the  paragon 
of  lawgivers,  because  he  was.  as  well  as  him- 
self, a  member  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church. 
He  claims,  for  his  own  church  and  State,  the 
high  honour  of  having  given  birth  to  the  most 
enlightened  and  liberal  institutions  of  the  age, 
and  to  a  man  of  the  most  comprehensive  and 
enlightened  benevolence,  highest  intellectual 
endowments,  and  spotless  integrity.  All  these 
Grahame  seems  inclined  to  accord,  at  least  as 
much  as  may  suffice  to  throw  the  Quaker  into 
the  shade,  though  he  will  by  no  means  permit 
the  Puritan  to  suffer  an  eclipse. 

With  regard  to  the  territorial  dispute  between 
Penn  and  Baltimore,  Grahame  may  have  look- 
ed into  its  merits  for  himself  and  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  indicated  in  his  work ;  but,  seeing 
what  we  have  seen  of  this  historian,  one  can- 
not but  suspect  him  of  having  taken  the  Mary- 
land version  of  the  story  without  the  needful 
sifting.  If  the  reader  would  like  to  see  a  full 
exposition  of  the  case,  he  may  find  one  in  a 
"  Memoir"  upon  the  subject,  by  James  Dunlop, 
a  member  of  the  Senate  of  Pennsylvania, 
read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Historical  Society,  in  1825,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  1st  vol.  of  its  "  Memoirs." 

There  was  sufficient  ground  for  an  honest 
difference  of  opinion  between  Penn  and  Balti- 
more. The  charter  of  Maryland  was  dated  in 
1632,  forty-nine  years  prior  to  that  of  Penn- 
sylvania. Of  course,  what  was  conveyed  by 
the  former  could  not  be  again  conveyed  by 
the  latter.  Penn  never  intended  to  lay  claim 
to  another  man's  property,  and  many  disinter- 
ested, candid,  and  competent  men,  who  have 
examined  the  question,  have  not  discovered 
that  he  ever  did.  Baltimore's  charter  has  been 
interpreted  to  convey  the  peninsula  between 
Chesapeake  and  Delaware  bay.  But  neither 
sovereign  nor  subject  can  give  what  does 
not  belong  to  him.  The  eastern  side  of  the 
peninsula  was  then  in  possession  of  and  settled 
by  the  Swedes;  and,  besides,  it  has  been  held 
by  good  judges  that  the  charter  of  Maryland 
did,  by  its  very  terms,  except  the  Swedish  ter- 
ritory, for  it  expressly  conveyed  a  wilderness 
country  "hitherto  uncultivated." 

In  course  of  time,  the  Duke  of  York — after- 
wards James  II. — acquired  possession  of  the 
Swedish  settlements.  From  him  Penn  derived 
his  title.  The  accusation  is  that  he  took  what 
had  already  been  given  to  another.  Baltimore, 
however,  could  not  sustain  a  claim  to  what 
could  not  have  been  conveyed  to  him — the  ter- 
ritory in  question  not  being  in  possession  of  the 
British  crown,  at  the  period  of  the  Maryland 
charter.    Nevertheless  he  made  the  attempt. 

But  a  greater  difficulty  occurred  in  relation 
to  the  northern  boundary  of  Maryland.  Agree- 
ably to  the  charter,  it  was  to  run  west  from 
Delaware  Bay,  "  under  the  40th  degree  of 


north  latitude ;"  which  expression  Baltimore 
understood  to  include  the  whole  of  the  4()th 
degree.  Now  Delaware  Bay,  as  we  at  this 
day  know,  although  it  was  not  known  then, 
does  not  reach  the  40th  parallel,  by  half  a 
degree. 

Again,  Penn's  charter  set  forth,  that  his 
southern  boundary  was  to  begin  at  a  point  on 
the  river  Delaware,  12  miles  north  of  New 
Castle,  and  thence,  westwardly,  in  a  circular 
line,  always  keeping  precisely  12  miles  from 
New  Castle,  till  the  beginning  of  .  the  4Uth  de- 
gree was  reached,  and,  after  that,  due  west. 
Now  the  beginning  of  the  40th  degree,  must 
be  at  the  completion  of  the  39th  degree :  but 
the  required  curve — always  12  miles,  neither 
more  nor  less,  from  New  Castle — could  never 
reach  the  latitude  of  39°,  which  is  nearly  thrice 
that  distance  from  New  Castle.  It  would 
seem  that  New  Castle  had  been  supposed  to  lie 
in  the  39th  parallel. 

Baltimore  "  insisted,"  says  Dunlop,  "  that 
the  words  '  which  lieth  under  the  40th  degree 
of  North  latitude,'  in  his  charter,  meant  cer- 
tainly a  northward  extension  of  his  boundary 
beyond  the  termination  of  the  39th,  and  that 
he  was  entitled  by  the  plain  and  express  words 
of  his  patent,  to  extend  his  limits  to  the  ilst 
degree  of  North  latitude,  and  embrace  the 
whole  40lh  degree.  But  the  weakness  of  his 
claims  to  the  country  north  of  the  39th  degree, 
will  be  manifest,  when  we  reflect,  that  his 
charter  limits  his  northern  boundary  expressly 
to  the  '  bay  of  Delaware,'  and  that  consequent- 
ly he  could  not,  without  going  beyond  a  desig- 
nated natural  monument,  extend  his  northern 
line  beyond  the  point  where  the  bay  terminates, 
and  that  the  limits  of  the  patent  must  be  con- 
strued with  reference  to  the  information  of  the 
country  before  the  council,  when  it  was 
granted." 

This  Penn  resisted,  and  successfully.  Bal- 
timore and  his  heirs  contended  with  great  perti- 
nacity, and  were  able  to  keep  the  question,  in 
chancery,  until,  in  1732,  the  heirs  of  Penn 
brought  them  to  an  amicable  arrangement. 
The  present  boundaries  of  Maryland  were 
agreed  upon.  But  when  an  attempt  was  made 
to  run  the  lines,  so  many  difficulties  were 
thrown  in  the  way,  on  the  part  of  Baltimore, 
that  the  work  was  for  the  time,  abandoned,  and 
recourse  once  more  had  to  chancery.  The 
arrangement  was  at  length  carried  out  in  good 
faith,  on  both  sides,  in  the  year  1760,  when 
the  lines  agreed  upon,  twenty-eight  years  be- 
fore, were  run,  and  the  boundaries  of  the  two 
provinces  finally  adjusted. 

"  The  whole  history  of  these  transactions," 
concludes  Dunlop,  "  shows  conclusively,  the 
fairness  and  candour,  the  moderation  and  firm- 
ness of  William  Penn,  the  illustrious  and  irre- 
proachable founder  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the 
justice  of  the  claims  of  his  posterity,  and  res- 
cues his  name  from  the  imputation  of  injus- 
tice." 

Grahame  speaks  above  of  Penn's  American 
interests  as  though  they  were  matters  of  merely 
private  concernment.  In  this  he  commits  great 
injustice  upon  the  reputation  of  the  founder  of 
Pennsylvania.  If  ever  there  lived  a  man  who 
devoted  talents,  property  and  health — all  that 
he  possessed — to  the  benefit  of  others,  William 


Penn  was  such  a  man.    The  acquisition  of 
wealth  for  the  purpose  of  personal  enjoyment  i 
was  a  small  part  of  his  concern  indeed.    It  is 
needless  to  spend  many  words  upon  this  head  ; 
the  history  of  his  life  flatly  contradicts  the  in-  I 
sinuation.    The  heir  of  rich  estates  and  high  ! 
political  expectations,  with  talents  fitted  for  the  j 
most  exalted  stations — a  winning  eloquence 
and  pleasing  address,  which  procured  him  al- 
most universal  acceptance — with  the  smiles  of 
royalty  wailing  to  break  upon  him — he  sacri- 
ficed all,  for  what  he  believed  to  be  the  service 
of  his  God  and  the  benefit  of  his  fellow-man. 
Instead  of  improving  his  ample  opportunities  of 
increasing  his  inheritance,  he  emptied  his  cof- 
fers and  died  in  poverty ;  his  sons  were  bound 
out  to  serve  as  ordinary  apprentices,  and  so 
limited  were  the  means  of  the  family,  that  even 
the  schooling  of  his  grandchildren  appears  to 
have  been  for  a  time  retarded,  on  that  account. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Another  Grace  Darling. 

The  Church  of  England  Magazine  has  pub- 
lished several  interesting  extracts  from  the 
Journal  of  a  missionary  in  Canada,  one  of 
which  we  give  below  we  have  no  doubt  will 
be  acceptable  to  our  readers.  The  river  allud- 
ed to,  we  suppose  to  be  the  Ottawa,  and  the 
rapids  those  above  the  Shaw  Lake  : — 

In  attending  to  the  building  of  the  church, 
as  well  as  to  all  my  duties  in  the  township 
in  which  it  was  situated,  I  had  to  cross 
a  large  and  rapid  river.  In  the  winter  this 
was  easy  enough,  as  during  that  season 
the  ice  is  seldom  less  than  two  feet  thick.  In 
the  spring  it  is  impassable,  in  this  particular 
vicinity,  for  a  month,  during  the  continuance 
of  the  freshets,  when  it  rises  to  an  enormous 
height;  sometimes  as  much  as  nineteen  feet; 
and  it  then  left  a  memento  of  the  extraordinary 
circumstance,  which  remained  for  more  than 
twenty  years.  In  the  midst  of  a  violent  rapid, 
some  sixty  miles  higher  up  the  river  ;  stands 
a  small  pillar-shaped  rock,  twenty-two  feet 
high,  above  the  "  low  water  mark."  On  its 
top,  which  is  not  more  than  ten  or  twelve  feet 
square,  is,  or  rather  was,  a  small  birch  tree. 
Against  this  tree,  upon  the  top  of  this  isolateri 
rock,  a  mast,  a  large  pine  log,  about  four  feet 
in  diameter  at  the  butt  end  and  about  eighteen 
feet  long,  was  left  by  that  stupendous  flood.  I 
saw  it  myself  in  one  of  my  excursions  to  some 
far  oft'  settlement  in  the  neighbourhood. — 
There  were  no  other  means  by  which  the  log 
could  possibly  have  been  deposited  there. 

In  the  summer  and  autumn  the  communi- 
cation is  convenient  enough  by  means  of  a 
ferry. 

A  young  man  and  his  sister  have  kept  this 
ferry  for  several  years,  during  which  they 
have  performed  many  acts  of  heroic  be- 
nevolence, and  have  rescued  numbers  of  their 
fellow  creatures  from  a  watery  grave.  One 
of  these  had  so  much  of  perilous  adventure  in 
it,  that  I  shall  make  no  apology  forgiving  some 
account  of  it  the  more  especially  as  I  was  my- 
self one  of  the  trembling  and  anxious  specta- 
tors of  the  whole  scene. 

A  raft  of  timber,  on  its  way  down  the  river 
to  the  nearest  port,  was  dashed  to  pieces  by 
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the  violence  of  the  rapids.  There  was  the 
usual  number  of  men  upon  it,  all  of  whom, 
except  two,  were  fortunate  enough  to  get  upon 
a  few  logs  which  kept  together,  and  were  com- 
paratively safe  ;  while  their  two  poor  comrades 
were  helplessly  contending  with  the  tumbling 
waves,  a  boat  approached  them,  but  without 
being  able  to  afford  them  the  slightest  assis- 
tance. After  a  minute  or  two,  and  when  one 
more  would  have  been  their  last,  a  long  oar 
or  sweep,  belonging  to  the  wrecked  raft,  came 
floating  by. 

They  instantly  seized  it,  and  held  on  till 
they  were  carried  down  a  mile,  loudly  calling 
for  help  as  they  went  along  ;  but  what  aid 
could  we  render?  No  craft,  none  at  least 
which  were  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  could 
live,  we  thought,  in  such  a  torrent ;  for  it 
was  during  one  of  the  high  spring  freshets. 
But  the  ferryman  was  of  a  different  opinion, 
and  could  not  brook  the  thought  of  their  dy- 
ing before  his  eyes,  without  his  making  a  sin- 
gle effort  to  save  them.  "  How  could  I  stand 
idly  looking  on,"  he  said  to  me  afterward, 
«'  with  a  tough  ash  oar  in  my  hand,  and  a 
tight  little  craft  at  my  feet,  and  hear  their  cries 
for  help,  and  see  them  drowned  ?"  He  deter- 
mined at  all  risks  to  try  to  rescue  them  from 
the  fate  which  seemed  to  us  inevitable.  He 
could  not,  however,  go  alone,  and  there  was, 
not  another  man  on  that  side  of  the  river  with- 
in half  a  mile  of  him.  His  sister  knew  this 
and  courageously,  like  another  Grace  Darling, 
proposed  at  once  to  accompany  him  in  his 
perilous  adventure.  From  being  so  often  on 
the  water,  with  her  brother,  she  well  knew 
how  to  handle  an  oar.  Often,  indeed,  without 
him,  she  had  paddled  a  passenger  across  the 
ferry  in  her  little  canoe. 

He  accepted  her  proposal,  and  we  had  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  the  light  punt  put  off 
from  the  shore,  opposite  to  that  from  which 
we  were  idly  and  uselessly  looking  on,  and  go 
gallantly  over  the  surging  torrent  toward  the 
sinking  men.  We  feared,  however,  that  it 
would  not  be  in  time  to  save  them,  as  their 
cries  for  help  gre\^  fainter  and  fainter,  till  each 
one  we  thought  would  be  trreir  last,  we  saw 
that  the  oar  with  the  drowning  men  clinging 
to  it,  was  floating  rapidly  down  the  middle  of 
the  stream — which  in  this  particular  locality  is 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  breadth — and 
would  inevitably,  in  two  or  three  minutes  more 
be  in  the  white  water  among  the  breakers, 
when  their  fate  must  be  sealed,  and  the  boat, 
if  it  followed,  be  dashed  to  pieces  among  the 
rocks.  This  was  the  principal  point  of  dan- 
ger, and  they  had  to  run  down  within  a 
fearful  proximity  of  it,  to  take  the  course 
which  the  drowning  men  were  drifting,  and,  as 
they  did  so,  to  seize  hold  of  them  without  los- 
ing their  own  head  way,  for  there  was  not 
time  for  that.  They  succeeded  in  shooting 
athwart  the  current,  rapid  as  it  was,  just  below 
the  men.  With  breathless  and  painful  anxiety 
we  saw  them  execute  this  dangerous  manoeu- 
vre. We  saw  the  ferryman  lean  over  the  side 
of  his  boat  for  a  moment  as  it  passed  them, 
while  his  sister  backed  water  with  her  oar. 

"They  are  saved!"  some  one  said  close 
behind  me,  in  a  whisper  so  deep  and  earnest, 
that  I  started,  and  turned  to  look  at  the  speak- 


er ;  when  another,  who  heard  him  exclaimed, 
"No,  no!  they  are  gone!  they  are  lost!  the 
boat  has  left  them."  And  sure  enough  it  had. 
But  in  an  instant,  just  as  we  thought  they  were 
about  to  be  driven  into  the  fatal  breakers,  they 
turned  to  our  inexpressible  delight,  as  if  drawn 
by  some  invisible  power  (the  rope  the  ferry- 
man had  attached  to  the  oar  was,  indeed,  in- 
visible to  us,)  and  followed  the  boat. 

The  ferryman  and  his  sister  had  yet  to  pull 
a  fearful  distance,  for  the  time  they  had  to  do 
it  in,  to  get  out  of  that  part  of  the  current 
leading  to  the  breakers.  And  they  accom- 
plished it.  The  man  had  the  bow  oar,  and 
we  could  see  the  tough  ash  bend  like  a  willow 
wand  as  he  stretched  out  to  keep  the  head  of 
the  boat  partially  up  the  stream.  His  sister, 
too,  "  kept  her  own,"  and  the  little  punt  shot 
out  rapidly  into  the  comparatively  quiet 
stream,  beyond  the  influence  of  that  fearful 
current,  which  was  rapidly  driving  them  upon 
the  breakers. 

When  this  was  accomplished,  our  fears  for 
the  safety  of  the  noble-hearted  brother  and 
sister  were  at  an  end,  and  we  took  a  long 
breath  ;  it  was,  indeed,  a  relief  to  do  so.  Still 
we  continued  to  watch  their  proceedings  with 
the  deepest  interest. 

The  moment  they  got  into  a  less  rapid  cur- 
rent, which,  they  knew,  led  into  comparatively 
still  water,  they  ceased  rowing,  and  allowed 
the  punt  to  float  down  with  it.  The  young 
ferryman  now  drew  up  the  sweep  along  side, 
and  succeeded  in  getting  the  two  unfortunate 
men  into  his  boat.  While  he  was  doing  this 
his  sister  went  aft,  and  used  her  oar  as  a  rudder 
to  stear  the  boat.  At  the  foot  of  the  current, 
which  they  soon  afterward  reached,  there  was 
no  farther  danger.  But  we  watched  them 
still  ;  and  we  saw  them  row  ashore,  on  their 
own  side  of  the  river.  One  of  the  poor  fel- 
lows was  so  much  exhausted  that  the  ferryman 
had  to  carry  him  on  his  back  to  the  nearest 
house,  where  he  soon  recovered. 

Twelve  months  after  this  took  place,  I  had 
the  satisfaction  of  presenting  to  this  worthy 
ferryman  in  the  presence  of  five  hundred  men 
a  beautiful  silver  medallion,  sent  out  to  me  by 
the  Royal  Humane  Society,  to  which  I  had 
transmitted  an  account  of  the  occurrence. 
Nor  was  the  heroine  of  my  story  forgotten. 
A  similar  medallion  was  given  to  him  for  his 
sister.  She  could  not,  with  propriety,  be  pre- 
sent herself,  as  it  was  the  annual  muster-day 
of  the  militia  in  that  locality. 

A  concise  account  of  the  particulars  of  the 
transaction,  beautifully  engrossed  on  vellum, 
and  signed  by  his  grace  the  Duke  of  North- 
umberland, as  president  of  the  society,  accom- 
panied each  medallion.  I  need  scarcely  add 
that  the  old  and  widowed  mother  of  these 
young  people,  who  lives  with  them  and  is 
wholly  dependent  upon  them  for  her  support, 
was  a  proud  woman  that  day. 

New  Polar  Expedition. — Atthe  last  meeting 
of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  it  was  an- 
nounced by  Sir  J.  H.  Pel ly  that  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company  had  fitted  out  a  well  equipped 
expedition,  for  the  purpose  of  surveying  the 
unexplored  portion  of  the  coast  on  the  north- 
east angle  of  the  American  continent.  The 


expedition,  consisting  of  eleven  persons  and 
two  Esquimaux  guides,  started  in  two  boats,  on 
the  5th  July,  under  favourable  circumstances, 
the  ice  having  cleared  away  from  the  shores 
of  the  bay  at  an  earlier  period  of  the  season 
than  usual. — Late  jjaper. 


Valuable  Invention — New  Life-boat. — 
Houldsworth,  Governor  of  Dartmouth,  has 
invented  a  boat — or  rather  a  plan  for  fitting  up 
ships'  boats — of  such  a  nature  as  to  render  it 
incapable  of  sinking  in  the  most  tempestuous 
sea,  if  the  load  is  not  greater  than  the  calcula- 
tionof  thedisplacementof  air,  by  means  adopted 
for  supporting  the  boat  and  persons  who  may 
be  in  danger  by  shipwreck,  or  from  any  other 
cause.  A  trial  of  the  plan  has  recently  been 
made  at  Woolwich  with  one  of  the  boats  built 
at  the  dock-yard,  on  a  plan  of  Lord  J.  Hay, 
C.  B.,  at  present  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  and 
given  to  Captain  Henderson,  C.  B.,  command- 
er of  the  Sidon  steam- frigate,  on  his  lord- 
ship's ceasing  to  be  Captain-Superintendent, 
pro  tern,  of  Woolwich  dock-yard.  The  boat 
measures  thirty-two  feet  in  length  by  five 
broad  in  the  centre,  and  weighs  nineewt.  On 
the  inside,  all  around,  under  the  cross-beams, 
were  fixed  simply  with  cord,  which  could  be 
effected  in  a  few  minutes,  ten  hermetically- 
sealed  tubes  formed  of  vulcanised  India  rub- 
ber, each  six  feet  long  and  five  inches  in  dia- 
meter, calculated  to  support  five  hundred  cwt. 
without  sinking,  although  the  boat  was  filled 
with  water.  On  the  boat  being  dropped  into 
the  water  a  plug  was  withdrawn  from  her 
bottom,  and  she  was  allowed  to  fill  with  water- 
Three  persons  then  stood  over  the  ankles  in 
water  on  her  cross-beams,  but  they  could  not 
bring  her  down.  Five  hundred  weight  of  iron 
was  then  lowered  into  her,  which  she  sup- 
ported with  the  greatest  ease,  and  the  three 
persons  in  addition  stood  on  the  edge  of  the 
side,  sinking  it  about  six  inches  under  water, 
without  the  boat  showing  any  inclination  to 
sink,  but  righting  herself  with  the  greatest 
ease.  The  experiments  were  made  in  the 
presence  of  numerous  distinguished  naval- of- 
ficers, master  shipwrights,  &c. 


A  cvriovs  Apple. — A  correspondent  of  the 
Rochester  Daily  Advertiser,  in  discoursing  of 
agricultural  matters,  gives  the  following  de- 
scription  of  an  apple:  "I  have  lately  found 
one  which  is  a  great  curiosity.  It  is  sweet 
and  sour  in  different  portions.  Often  there 
are  four  streaks  of  yellow  skin  from  the  stem 
to  the  eye,  which  are  sweet  and  sour  ;  others 
of  green  skin  between  them,  which  are  dis- 
tinctly sour — quite  sour;  the  sweet  portions 
are  quite  yellow  to  the  core,  the  sour  quite 
white.  The  tree  has  been  grafted,  and  bears 
three  or  four  different  kinds  of  apples,  which 
come  to  maturity  from  early  July  to  late  Oc- 
tober, and  this  year  has  produced  many  bush- 
els. A  bushel  or  more  have  the  curiosity 
already  mentioned.  I  have  tried  the  apples 
and  seen  others  try  them.  Some  of  these  ap- 
ples are  nearly  all  sweet,  and  some  nearly  all 
sour,  but  many  have  the  curious  formation 
stated  above." 
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THE  FRIEND. 


For  "The  Friend. 
THE  DIFFERENT  VOICES; 

OR  THE 

PERPLEXED  EDITOR. 

Voice  I. — Robert !  beware  of  Authors  tame, 
Who  press  thee  with  prosaics  lame. 
This  writer  seems  afraid  to  speak, — 
That  gives  a  little  timid  squeak, 
A  kind  of '  if  I  dare,  I'd  tell 
Some  secrets  /  know  passing  well !' 
Another  whispers,  'Things  are  wrong,' 
But  speaks  not  out  distinct  and  strong. 
I  like  the  potent  thought  to  trace 
Of"  Innocence  with  Open  Face," — 
The  nerve  of  Burrough,  point  of  Penn,— 
Far-seeing  view  of  Fox's  ken, — 
The  deep  profound  of  Penington, 
That  admiration  ever  won, 
From  those  who  pass  the  waving  shoot, 
To  centre  to  the  hidden  root. 
Hint  not,  but  boldly  say  thy  say, 
On  house-top  in  the  open  day; 
Nor  in  the  chamber  whisper  low 
Sounds  that  on  every  wind  should  flow. 
Display  Truth's  banner  in  the  air, — 
Bid  Israel  for  the  strife  prepare, — 
Gird  on  the  armour,  clasp  the  shield, 
The  battle-axe  with  vigour  wield  ! 
Art  thou  a  watchman  on  the  wall? 
Then  sound  the  bugle  ere  it  fall ! 
Where  foes  are  sapping  our  defence, 
Send  with  strong  arm  an  arrow  thence  ! 

II. — Friend  Robert,  (cries  a  wavering  voice,) 
Though  I  could  very  much  rejoice. 
That  Truth  should  prosper  in  our  land, 
And  spread  around  its  influence  bland, 
Yet,  I  confess,  I  rather  think, 
At  innovations  we  should  wink ; 
And  not  be  over  nice  to  keep 
The  goats  entirely  from  the  sheep. 
Sound  doctrine  is  all  very  well, 
And  so  we  should  the  children  tell, — 
But  yet  if  some  perversely  teach 
Opinions  others  will  not  preach, 
Why  rather  than  contend,  perhaps 
We'd  better  not  observe  the  lapse. 
Let  each  have  his  own  notions  free, 
Agreeing  thus  to  disagree  ! 
Let  Paul  be  our  example,  when 
He  all  things  was  unto  all  men  ! 

III.  — 'Pshaw  !  (cries  a  sterner  voice)  beware ! 

Delilah  would  despoil  thy  hair  ! 
Hold  thou  no  converse,  nor  incline 
To  traitor  or  to  Philistine  ; 
And  mark  the  man  who'd  boldly  call 
To  bolster  error,  upon  Paul! 

IV.  — Robert,  (a  subtle  casuist's  smile 

Was  playing  o'er  his  face  the  while,) 
Robert,  we  must  uphold  the  right, 
But  let  it  be  in  terms  polite ; 
Rather  lead  blindfold  on  the  flock 
Then  hedge  them  with  impervious  rock ; 
Throw  gentle  mists  before  their  eyes, 
And  win  them  by  an  apt  disguise  ! 
Learn  something  of  Expedient's  wile, 
And  take  the  folk  witli  honied  guile. 
Not  that  we'd  faith  or  doctrine  flee, 
But  compass  them  circuitously  ! 

V. — Good  editor,  may  I  propose, 

That  thou  shouldst  give  us  less  of  prose, 
(So  speaks  a  silver  tone  so  kind, 
Enough  to  sway  an  older  mind,) 
And  let  the  tuneful  poets  sing 
Their  lovely  airs,  expand  the  wing 
Of  bright  imagination  wide, — 
Sweep  through  the  ether,  skim  the  tide, 
And  waft  us  from  the  poesy  land, 
Their  cheering  influences  bland ! 
The  gentle  sigh,  the  tender  air, 
The  breathings  of  the  one-souled  pair, 
Who  sit  beneath  the  green  wood's  shade, 
The  ardent  lover,  blushing  maid! 
Some  tules,  too,  of  a  moral  cast, 


I  think  might  very  well  be  past, — 
Not  novels  breathing  blood  and  slaughter, 
But  touching,  like  "  the  Dairyman's  Daugh- 
ter." 

Facts  should  be  coloured  a  la  rose, 
If  they  must  come  to  us  in  prose ! 

VI. — Twist  silly  rhymes  in  silly  locks, 

To  deck  the  writers  heads  of  blocks ; 
The  piping  bards  who  love  to  weep, 
May  wail  to  sentimental  sheep, 
And  for  their  ohs,  and  for  their  ahs, 
The  little  lambs  may  give  their  bahs ! 
Let  us  have  firm  and  sinewy  prose, 
As  Barclay  wrote,  and  Woolman  shows ! 
(So  spake  a  zealous  voice,  and  cast, 
A  look  indignant  as  he  past.) 

VII. — (List  to  another,  and  rejoice 

To  deem  it  age  and  Wisdom's  voice : — ) 
Still  doth  a  welcome  smile  attend, 
The  coming  of  my  weekly  "Friend." 
Now  the  last  volume  neatly  bound, 
Is  on  my  parlour  table  found, 
An  "Annual"  of  more  worth  possessed, 
Than  those  in  red  morocco  dressed. 
There  Grahame's  disingenuous  page, 
Meant  to  delude  the  coming  age, 
Is  stript  of  meretricious  glare, 
And  stands  in  foul  proportions  bare. 
Here  the  poor  negroes  wrongs  appear ; 
And  there  the  Indian  claims  a  tear. 
Ruth  Anna  Rutter's  early  strife 
To  enter  on  the  way  of  life, 
Instructive  to  the  young  and  old, 
Aid  and  encouragement  unfold  ; 
And  many  a  sketch  of  worthies,  past 
To  reap  their  rich  reward  at  last ; 
Pungent  remarks  to  show  the  way 
Our  early  Friends  abode  the  fray, 
When  anti-Christ  would  overthrow, 
And  Church  and  State  were  each  their  foe ; 
Essays  on  faith  atid  doctrine  tell 
How  early  Quakers  ne'er  would  sell, 
For  fleshly  ease  or  mammon's  gold 
Their  right  to  Christ,  the  Shepherd's  fold  ; 
And  how  we  of  the  present  day, 
Should  journey  in  the  good  old  way. 
Quiet  I  read  of  earthquake's  shock, 
That  rends  the  mountain,  splits  the  rock ; 
Of  fire  that  lays  the  village  low, 
While  all  Nantucket  feels  the  blow ; 
Of  steamboats  racing  on  their  way 
Till  bursting  boiler  spreads  dismay, 
And  mangled  limbs, — and  broken  bones, — 
And  lifeless  bodies, — dying  moans, 
Before  the  mental  view  are  brought, 
Till  the  heart  sickens  at  the  thought. 
These,  and  a  legion  other  things, 
Weekly  my  welcome  paper  brings. 
Robert  for  these  my  thanks  I  send, 
With  fresh  subscriptions  for  "The  Friend." 
(So  speaks  an  ancient  sage,  whose  look 
You  read,  as  you  would  read  a  book, 
Whose  title  fair  you  gladly  trace 
Upon  his  honest,  open  face.) 

As  came  these  views  of  right  and  wrong, 
A  certain  face  grew  very  long; 
Then,  a  low  sigh  was  heard  to  break, 
Such  as  men  deep  in  trouble  make. 
Soon  slowly  words  began  to  form 
Like  centering  clouds  before  a  storm, 
Or  swallows  who  round  chimneys  high, 
Circuit  before  they  downward  fly  : — 
"  One  grief  Job  had  not,  in  that  he 
No  Editor  was  forced  to  be. 
He  had  perplexing  friends  I  know, 
That  wounded  sorer  than  a  foe : — 
Though  all  his  counsellors  were  nice, 
And  gave  gratuitous  advice, — 
I  think, — yea,  I  am  very  sure, — 
That  was  the  hardest  to  endure ! 
Unasked  advice  is  seldom  taken, 
For  curing  faults  or  curing  bacon  ! 
But  Job  came  out, — then  why  not  I, — 
Refined  from  his  perplexity. 
With  other  troubles  place  I  this, 
Within  my  pocket's  deep  abyss." 


Then  sinking  into  thought  profound, 
The  Editor  a  respite  found ; 
And  none  could  judge  from  casual  glance, 
Upon  his  placid  countenance, 
That  he  had  taken,  slice  by  slice, 
So  many  portions  of  advice ! 
N.  L. 


For  "  The  Friend." 
THE  SOCIETY  OF  FRIENDS 
IN 

PENNSYLVANIA  AND  NEW  JERSEY. 

From  1764  to  1782. 
(Continued  from  page  117.) 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1769,  the 
legislature  of  Virginia  appointed  a  "  Committee 
on  Religion."  The  committee  prepared  and 
offered  to  the  house  a  bill  purporting  to  be  "  for 
exempting  his  majesty's  protestant  dissenters 
from  the  penalties  of  certain  laws,  and  for  other 
purposes  therein  mentioned."  The  bill  provi- 
ded that  if  any  dissenters  from  the  church  of 
England  choose  to  have  places  for  performing 
religious  worship,  they  may  petition  a  court, 
stating  what  persuasion  they  are  of,  and  the 
houses  they  desire  to  have  set  apart  for  religi- 
ous worship.  At  the  same  time  they  may 
choose  who  they  will  have  for  a  preacher  or 
teacher,  and  send  his  name  to  the  said  court, 
with  the  testimony  of  six  landholders  in  the 
neighbourhood,  testifying  that  he  was  a  person 
of  sound  morals  and  exemplary  behaviour. 
Upon  this  the  court  may  license  such  house 
or  houses  as  they  might  think  necessary  for 
the  purpose,  and  give  the  individual  so  recom- 
mended liberty  to  preach,  in  the  houses  so  ap- 
pointed, he  first  coming  into  court,  "  taking  the 
usual  oaths  to  government,  subscribing  the 
test,  declaring  his  approbation  of,  and  subscrib- 
ing the  articles  of  religion  mentioned  in  the 
statute  made  in  the  13th  year  of  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  except  the  34th,  35th,  and 
36th,  and  these  words  of  the  20th  article,  viz., 
'the  church  hath  power  to  decree  rites  and 
ceremonies,  and  authority  in  controversies  of 
Faith.'  "  It  is  also  provided  in  the  law  that  no 
such  meeting  of  any  protestant  dissenters  from 
the  church  of  England,  shall  be  held  with 
locked,  barred  or  bolted  doors,  so  as  to  prevent 
any  person  of  decent  behaviour  coming  in.  A 
clause  follows  inflicting  a  penalty  on  any  one 
disturbing  such  congregation.  Twenty  pounds 
was  to  be  the  penalty  on  any  congregation  who 
should  allow  a  minister  to  preach  among  them 
who  had  not  been  regularly  licensed  by  the 
court,  and  he  who  thus  preached  was  subject 
to  a  fine  of  the  same  amount.  The  General 
Court  had  also  authority  to  suspend  or  silence 
any  minister  they  should  think  fit,  upon  what 
they  deemed  due  proof  of  gross  irregularities  in 
him. 

Such  were  the  principal  features  of  the  pro- 
posed law — a  law  to  whose  provisions  Friends 
could  not  have  submitted,  and  which  if  enacted 
would  have  subjected  them  to  many  difficulties, 
and  perhaps  some  suffering.  A  copy  of  this 
bill  was  forwarded  to  the  Meeting  for  Suffer- 
ings in  Philadelphia,  who  on  the  15th  day  of 
the  Third  month,  1770,  addressed  the  following 
letter  to  Friends  in  Virginia. 


THE  FRIEND. 
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"  Dear  Friends, 

"  We  were  informed  at  our  last  meeting  that 
pour  House  of  Burgesses  having  appointed  a 
Committee  for  Religion,'  as  they  term  it,  that 
;ornmittee  made  an  essay  of  a  bill,  which, 
hough  entitled,  '  For  the  exempting  protestant 
lissenler6  from  the  penalties  of  certain  laws,'  is 
xamed  in  such  a  manner,  that  if  passed  into  a 
aw  will  subject  the  dissenters,  and  Friends 
Tiore  particularly,  to  great  difficulties.  The 
trust  committed  to  us,  engages  us  therefore  to 
write  to  you  thereon,  as  we  are  not  only  con- 
:erned  for  those  Friends  within  your  province, 
ivho  are  members  of  our  Yearly  Meeting,  and 
af  course  more  immediately  entitled  to  our 
;are,  but  are  also  desirous  that  our  brethren  in 
general  among  you  may  be  incited  timely  to 
:onsider  the  tendency  of  such  an  attempt  to 
infringe  the  liberty,  which  by  the  lenity  of  the 
government  you  now  enjoy,  and  [that  you] 
Tiay  unite  in  your  endeavours  to  prevent  this, 
jr  anything  of  the  like  nature,  passing  into  a 
aw.  We  hope,  from  the  character  we  have 
heard  of  your  Governor,  and  most  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  council  and  assembly,  there  is  rea- 
son to  expect  your  succeeding,  if  the  danger  of 
such  an  innovation  be  clearly  pointed  out  to 
hem. 

"  We  understand  the  reason  assigned  for 
proposing  this  bill,  is,  that  as  the  act  of  parlia- 
ment made  in  the  first  year  of  King  William's 
reign,  and  other  acts  since  made  in  favour  of 
lissenters,  are  not  adjudged  to  extend  to  Ame- 
"ica,  such  provision  may  be  made  to  entitle 
hem  to  the  benefit  of  these  laws  as  will  remove 
iny  future  doubts  thereon.  If  this  were  the 
inly  reason,  nothing  more  would  be  necessary 
han  to  extend  these  several  acts  of  parliament 
jy  a  short  law  for  the  purpose,  or,  as  was  done 
n  Maryland,  by  a  paragraph  of  a  law,  (passed 
n  1702,  chap.  1,  section  21.)  But  even  this, 
t  doth  not  appear  to  us  to  be  safe  for  Friends 
o  desire.  We  rather  think  they  should  guard 
against  it,  as  you  are  not  likely  to  gain  any 
idvantage  thereby,  and  if  what  is  now  propos- 
id  should  be  confirmed  by  a  law,  it  is  evident, 
?ou  will  be  subjected  to  difficulties  hitherto 
inknown  to  you. 

''  The  act  of  parliament  made  in  the  first 
fear  of  King  William,  commonly  called  the 
Vet  of  Toleration,  exempts  dissenters  from  the 
>enalties  of  some  former  laws,  on  their  compli- 
tnce  with  several  matters  therein  mentioned, 
)ut  the  bill  proposed  in  your  committee  goes 
nuch  further,  by  enjoining  these  several  mat- 
ers and  more  to  be  done,  and  inflicting  severe 
>enalties  on  the  omission  thereof.  Though  it 
s  plain  that  several  of  the  said  penal  acts  are 
lot  extended  to  the  colonies,  and  as  they  are 
lot  even  mentioned  in  their  bill,  it  seems  not 
mprobable,  that  some  latent  design  to  strength- 
ifi  the  power  of  the  established  clergy  hath 
>een  the  real  cause  of  proposing  it.  It  will 
lierefore  be  necessary  for  you  to  consider  the 
enor  and  effect  of  it  weightily  and  endeavour 
o  get  a  stop  put  to  it,  while  it  remains  with  the 
:ommittee ;  for  if  any  bill  like  this  should  be 
irought  into  the  House,  there  is  danger  of  the 
nfluence  of  the  proposers  of  it,  and  their  abet- 
ors  so  far  prevailing,  that  some  of  the  clauses, 
>r  some  of  the  same  tendency,  may  be  passed 
nto  a  law,  and  thereby  a  foundation  be  laid 


for  much  trouble.  Should  this  be  likely  to' 
happen,  we  hope  you  will  urge  that  Friends  bej 
wholly  excepted  from  being  any  way  affected 
by  it ;  and  if  you  cannot  obtain  this,  that 
you  will  soon  send  to  the  Meeting  for  Suf- 
ferings in  London  an  authentic  exemplifica- 
tion of  the  law,  and  request  them  to  use  their 
interest  to  get  it  repealed  by  the  king  and 
council. 

"  Some  of  the  reasons  which  occur  to  us  to 
render  this  care  to  be  necessary  are,  that  if  noj 
house  is  to  be  used  for  Divine  worship,  unless 
it  be  licensed,  nor  any  person  allowed  to  preach 
until  he  has  subscribed  most  of  the  articles  of 
the  church  of  England,  and  is  licensed  by  some 
court,  or  person  appointed  by  the  law  (or  that 
purpose,  and  then  only  in  the  house  belonging 
to  one  particular  congregation,  without  a  spe- 
cial license,  it  is  plain,  that  it  will  be  in  the 
power  of  the  adversaries  of  Truth,  under  the 
sanction  of  law,  to  prevent  such  Friends,  who 
are  concerned  to  travel  in  the  service  of  Truth, 
from  appointing  meetings  in  places  where  none 
of  the  members  of  our  Society  reside,  and  thus 
to  interrupt  the  free  ministry,  which  we  have 
abundant  cause  thankfully  to  acknowledge  hath 
been  by  the  governing  influence  of  Divine  love 
raised  among  us.  By  this  the  preaching  of 
the  Gospel,  hath  been  conveyed  to  the  instruc- 
tion, convincement  and  edification  of  many, 
who  had  long  sat  in  darkness,  under  a  dead 
formal  ministry,  established  and  supported  by 
the  will  and  laws  of  men.  Against  which  our 
forefathers  bore  a  faithful  testimony,  though 
often  through  great  sufferings ;  and  with  the 
loss  of  their  estates,  liberty,  and  some  of  them 
even  of  their  lives. 

"  We  hope  the  trouble  of  application  and 
attending  on  the  members  of  your  legislature, 
will  not  prevent  your  seasonable  and  steady 
concern  being  manifested  on  this  occasion.  In 
doing  this  it  seems  safest,  as  our  testimony  is 
different  from  others  who  may  be  concerned  to 
oppose  this  infringement  of  their  and  our  liber- 
ties, that  Friends  should  be  united  among  them- 
selves, but  keep  separate  from  others  in  their 
application  to  those  in  power. 

"  We  are  sensible  that  if  nothing  more  should 
be  proposed  than  by  extending  the  several  acts 
of  parliament,  which  were  made  in  our  favour, 
and  are  now  in  force  in  England,  to  place 
Friends  in  your  province  in  the  same  situation 
Friends  are  there,  such  a  proposal  on  the  first 
appears  so  specious,  that  many  will  be  induced 
to  conclude  we  cannot  reasonably  object  to  it; 
but  in  order  that  your  case  may  be  truly  stated, 
and  clearly  understood,  it  is  proper  to  consider 
what  was  the  state  of  the  nation  and  particu- 
larly of  Friends,  and  other  dissenters,  when 
those  acts  of  parliament  were  made, — what 
hath  been  the  conduct  of  the  government  to 
them  since,  and  likewise  what  hath  been,  and 
now  is,  the  state  of  Friends  in  those  colonies, 
and  particularly  in  your  province. 

ff  In  England,  soon  after  the  first  preaching 
of  the  gospel  by  our  worthy  Friend  George 
Fox,  the  Presbyterians  and  Independents  get- 
ting into  power,  subjected  the  bishops  and 
clergy  of  the  church  of  England  to  such  diffi- 
culties, that  they  as  soon  as  they  were  able  to 
resume  the  power,  exerted  their  interest  to  ob- 
tain laws  by  which  the  dissenters  in  general, 


and  Friends  more  particularly,  were  exceed- 
ingly oppressed  and  persecuted.  Great  endea- 
vours were  used  by  the  adversaries  of  Truth 
wholly  to  prohibit  them  from  meeting  together 
for  the  worship  of  Ciod,  so  that  the  indulgence 
granted  in  the  first  year  of  King  William's 
reign  by  an  act  to  exempt  them  from  swearing, 
and  to  allow  them  the  liberty  of  meeting  peace- 
ably together  for  Divine  worship,  were  with 
justice  received  and  considered  as  singular  in- 
stances of  favour.  Some  things  are  in  the  said 
act  as  the  terms  of  these  exemptions,  particu- 
larly that  of  subscribing  the  articles,  which 
Friends  could  never  comply  with,  and  there- 
fore the  cause  of  their  sufferings  was  not 
wholly  taken  away.  After  some  time  the  gov- 
ernment being  better  acquainted  with  Friends, 
and  convinced  by  their  good  conduct  that  they 
were  entitled  to  further  lenity  and  indulgence, 
not  only  granted  by  law,  the  benefit  of  a  plain 
affirmation,  to  ease  Friends  from  the  scruples 
many  had  respecting  the  first,  but  so  far  dis- 
pensed with  the  law  respecting  the  licensing 
our  meeting-houses,  and  the  requiring  the  test 
and  subscription  from  our  ministers,  that  we 
have  not  heard  of  any  trouble  being  given 
them  in  these  respects  for  many  years  past ; 
and  we  understand  that  the  circular  Yearly 
Meetings  are  often  appointed  in  towns  where 
no  Friends  reside,  and  are  held  in  houses  built 
only  for  the  purpose  of  holding  those  meetings, 
without  any  interruption.  This  being  the  case 
of  Friends  in  England,  where  there  is  no  doubt 
of  the  intention  of  the  laws,  made  both  against 
and  in  their  favour,  doth  it  not  appear  very 
contrary  to  any  design  of  showing  favour  to  us 
here,  now  to  propose  a  law,  the  foundation  of 
which  seems  to  be  the  admitting  that  the  penal 
acts  made  against  dissenters  in  England,  are 
extended  to  the  colonies,  though  it  is  generally 
agreed  that  all  such  as  have  been  passed  since 
the  colonies  were  settled,  are  not  extended,  un- 
less they  are  particularly  mentioned  therein, 
which  they  are  not  in  any  of  these  penal  acts. 
As  the  most  material  parts  of  the  Acts  of  Tole- 
ration in  our  favour  were  by  the  laws  of  your 
province  long  since  extended  to  it,  a  further 
provision  is  unnecessary.  When  we  consi- 
der that  most  of  the  time  since  the  settlement 
of  the  colonies  Friends  have  had  free  liberty  to 
hold  their  religious  meetings,  and  have  enjoyed 
that  Christian  privilege  therein,  so  that  every 
one  who  is  rightly  called  thereto  may  freely 
speak  to  the  edification  to  others  without  wait- 
ing for,  or  depending  on  a  license  from  the 
laws  of  men,  we  cannot  but  apprehend  that 
the  proposing  this  law  is  an  attempt  to  deprive 
the  dissenters  of  their  privileges,  rather  than  to 
exempt  from  any  inconvenience. 

"  One  of  the  paragraphs  of  this  bill,  propos- 
ing to  inflict  a  penalty  on  the  obstructing  or 
preventing  any  person  whatsoever,  if  of  decent 
behaviour,  from  going  into  your  meetings  for 
religious  worship,  will  open  a  door  for  all  per- 
sons to  sit  in  your  meetings  of  discipline.  An- 
other paragraph  being  extended  to  subject  the 
ministers  of  the  gospel  to  be  suspended  by  a 
court  of  law  are  likewise  material  exceptions  to 
it,  and  should  be  pointed  out,  as  being  contrary 
to  the  nature,  and  tendency  of  our  discipline 
and  ministry,  neither  of  which  can  be  rightly 
dispensed  or  judged  of,  but  by  those  who  are 
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endured  with  a  degree  of  the  Holy  Spirit  from 
which  they  proceed. 

"  We  have  on  this  occasion  inquired  into  the 
laws  of  several  neighbouring  provinces,  and  do 
not  find  any  thing  established  in  any  of  them 
like  what  is  now  proposed  with  you.  In 
Rhode  Island,  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey, 
full  liberty  of  conscience  was  granted  by  the 
original  constitutions  of  these  governments,  and 
in  Pennsylvania  the  same  was  confirmed  by  a 
law  which  was  allowed  by  Queen  Ann  and  her 
council,  which  we  intend  herewith  to  send  you, 
for  the  information  of  such  of  the  members  of 
your  assembly,  as  may  not  be  acquainted  with 
it.  It  will  be  a  satisfaction  to  us  to  hear,  that 
the  concern  we  have  foi  you  on  this  occasion, 
is  received  in  that  brotherly  love  with  which  it 
is  communicated,  and  tends  to  promote  your 
real  interest  and  welfare,  which  we  sincerely 
desire  in  the  most  essential  and  extensive 
sense." 

Friends  in  Virginia  were  stirred  up  to  oppose 
the  measure  and  the  proposed  bill  failed  of  be- 
coming a  law. 

(To  be  continued.) 


JOSEPH  LAMB. 

A  Testimony  of  Banbury  Monthly  Meeting, 
Eng.  concerning  Joseph  Lamb,  deceased. 

This  our  dear  friend  was  born  at  Sibford, 
in  Oxfordshire,  in  the  year  1754,  his  parents, 
John  and  Mary  Lamb,  being  members  of  our 
religious  Society.  In  his  youth  he  had  not 
the  advantage  of  more  than  a  very  limited 
portion  of  school  learning  ;  possessed,  however, 
of  strong  natural  abilities,  which  he  persever- 
ingly  cultivated,  he  acquired  a  degree  of  self- 
instruction  superior  to  many  of  his  day,  and 
fully  equal  to  the  requirements  of  the  station 
in  which  he  moved.  As  he  grew  up,  he  fol- 
lowed the  occupation  to  which  he  had  been  ac- 
customed from  early  youth,  the  cultivation  of 
land ;  and  industry  and  talent  in  business 
were  marked  features  in  his  character. 

In  early  life  he  was  often  visited  with  the 
Light  which  makes  all  things  manifest,  and 
shows  what  the  Lord  requires  at  our  hands : 
he  appears,  however,  to  have  been  too  fre- 
quently disobedient  to  these  visitations  of  his 
heavenly  Father's  love — to  have  indulged  in 
some  of  the  various  amusements  and  vanities 
which  so  frequently  beset  the  path  of  youth, 
and,  in  consequence,  to  have  brought  on  him- 
self condemnation  :  still,  however,  the  invita- 
tions of  mercy  followed  him,  and  we  believe 
it  was  about  the  24th  year  of  his  age  that  he 
became  more  decidedly  serious  and  thoughtful 
respecting  his  eternal  welfare.  He  now  began 
the  attendance  of  week-day  meetings,  to  which 
he  had  not  been  previously  accustomed,  and 
although  under  discouragement  from  some  out- 
ward  causes,  he  felt  much  satisfaction  in  so 
doing. 

In  the  year  1784,  our  friend  was  united  in 
marriage  with  Margaret  Hall,  of  Hook  Nor- 
ton, by  whom  he  had  a  numerous  family. 
Their  union  continued  through  nearly  forty- 
eight  years,  his  wife  being  removed  by  death 
in  1 882.  The  recollection  of  her  virtuous 
life  and  sweetly  peaceful  close,  is  still  fresh  in 


the  memory  of  her  family  and  surviving 
friends. 

As  the  work  of  Divine  grace  continued  to 
be  carried  on  in  the  heart  of  our  dear  friend, 
and  he  was  made  willing  to  yield  to  the  con- 
victions of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  to  resign  him- 
self to  such  service  as  the  great  Head  of  the 
church  was  pleased  to  require  of  him,  he  be- 
lieved himself  called  upon,  in  the  early  part  of 
the  year  1791,  to  appear  as  a  minister  in  our 
meetings,  and  Friends  feeling  unity  with  him 
therein,  he  was,  about  the  close  of  the  follow- 
ing year,  recorded  as  a  minister  by  Banbury 
Monthly  Meeting. 

He  was  careful  to  train  up  his  children  to  a 
diligent  attendance  of  meetings,  and  manifest- 
ed much  satisfaction  when  he  saw  any  of  them 
reading  such  books  as  instructed  them  in  the 
truths  of  the  gospel  of  our  blessed  Redeemer, 
especially  the  Holy  Scriptures  :  he  would  fre- 
quently call  on  his  family  to  sit  down  together, 
and  on  these  occasions  was  often  led  instruc- 
tively to  address  them  on  the  important  con- 
cerns of  their  everlasting  well-being. 

From  the  period  when  our  dear  friend  be- 
came fully  sensible  of  the  necessity  of  follow- 
ing with  unreserved  obedience,  his  heavenly 
Guide,  through  the  remainder  of  a  long  life  he 
was  diligent  and  exemplary  in  the  attendance 
of  our  meetings  for  worship  and  discipline  ; 
his  communications  in  gospel  love  were  in- 
structive and  edifying.  He  was  frequently 
concerned  to  press  upon  all  (especially  on  the 
young)  the  great  importance  of  an  early  and  en- 
tire surrender  of  the  will  of  the  creature  to  that 
of  the  Creator  :  and  he  often  referred  in  great 
tenderness  of  spirit,  to  the  Lord's  gracious  visi- 
tations to  his  own  soul,  in  seasonsof  solitudeand 
retirement  in  the  morning  of  his  life,  and  to  the 
peace  of  mind  which  never  failed  to  follow 
every  act  of  devotedness  to  the  Divine  requir- 
ings.  In  meetings  for  discipline  he  was  con- 
cerned faithfully  to  uphold  the  various  testimo- 
nies of  our  Society  ;  and  the  talents  entrusted 
to  him,  regulated  by  Divine  grace,  rendered 
him  a  highly  useful  member  of  these  meetings. 

Under  an  apprehension  of  duty,  he  frequent- 
ly attended  the  small  meetings  belonging  to 
his  own  and  neighbouring  monthly  meetings  : 
he  several  times  visited,  with  the  concurrence 
of  his  Friends,  the  meetings  and  families  in  his 
own  Quarterly  Meeting,  as  well  as  parts  of 
Warwickshire,  Buckinghamshire  and  North- 
hamptonshire.  He  was  once  engaged  in  like 
manner  in  Worcestershire  and  Gloucestershire, 
and  on  other  occasions  he  visited  the  meetings 
in  various  places,  holding  some  public  meet- 
ings in  the  vicinity  of  his  own  residence. 

When  about  70  years  of  age  he  left  busi- 
ness, and  retired  on  a  small  competency,  which 
he  had  been  enabled,  by  persevering  industry, 
to  obtain.  From  the  infirmities  of  age,  which 
were  now  increasing  upon  him,  he  had,  at 
times  to  pass  through  much  pain,  and  in  con- 
sequence of  lameness  he  was  mostly  confined 
at  home;  yet  under  much  bodily  weakness  he 
continued  frequently  to  attend  meetings,  and 
the  cheerful  and  affectionate  conversation 
which  had  rendered  him  a  pleasing  and  in- 
structive companion  in  earlier  years,  continued, 
through  the  long  period  of  his  retirement,  to 
endear  him  to  his  friends. 


When  about  entering  on  the  82nd  yearofll 
his  age,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  he  wrote  fl| 
"  though  I  feel  the  infirmities,  pains  and  weakJl 
ness  generally  attendant  on  old  age,  yet  I  am 
mercifully  favoured  to  feel  peace  and  quietness! 
both  within  and  without.    Oh  !  what  a  favour 
to  be  sensible  of  the  life-giving  presence  of 
Him  whom  my  soul  loveth,  of  him  whose 
light  was  the  guide  of  my  youth,  whose  name 
was  known  to  be  as  a  strong  tower  and  place 
of  safety  in  times  of  greatest  trial — a  covert 
from  the  heat,  and  refuge  from  the  storms  in 
the  meridian  of  my  day.     Oh  !  my  dear 
friend,  what  a  favour  it  will  be,  when  the  cur- 
tains of  the  night  are  closing  around  us,  to 
know  that  our  Redeemer  liveth,  and  that  he 
who  hath  been  our  '  morning  light'  is  then  our 
'  evening  song,'  and  to  praise  Him  whose  mer- 
cy endureth  forever." 

The  illness  which  terminated  his  life  was  of 
short  duration :  on  the  30th  of  Ninth  month* 
1845,  he  had  a  sudden  attack  whilst  standing, 
supported  by  his  crutches;  the  power  of  artic- 
ulation almost  entirely  failed  him,  yet  he  ap-  | 
peared,  at  times,  to  be  in  some  degree  sensible 
to  what  was  passing  around  him  ;  and  appa- 
rently suffering  but  little  pain,  he  lingered  till 
the  7th  of  Tenth  month,  when  he  was  gently 
released  from  the  conflicts  and  trials  of  time, 
and,  we  reverently  believe,  that  through  re- 
deeming love  and  mercy,  his  spirit  has  been 
admitted  into  the  realms  of  everlasting  rest  and 
peace. 

He  was  upwards  of  91  years  of  age,  and 
had  been  a  minister  about  53  years. 

His  remains  were  interred  in  Friends'  bu- 
rial-ground at  Sibford,  on  the  12th  of  Tenth 
month,  1845,  after  a  solemn  meeting,  which 
was  largely  attended  by  Friends  and  others.  • 


For  "  The  Friend.1' 

The  Philadelphia  Association  of  Friends  for 
the  Instruction  of  Poor  Children. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Association,  held  First 
month  4th,  1847,  the  following  Friends  were 
appointed  officers  for  the  ensuing  year,  viz.: 

Clerk. — Joseph  Kite. 

Treasurer. —  Benjamin  H.  Warder. 

Managers. — Benjamin  H.  Warder,  John  M. 
Whitall,  Joel  Cadbury,  Elihu  Roberts,  Josiah 
H.  Newbold,  Israel  H.  Johnson,  Thomas  Scat- 
tergood,  William  L.  Edwards,  Thomas  Lippin- 
cott,  Richard  Richardson,  Mark  Balderston, 
Francis  Bacon. 

Annual  Report. 

To  The  Philadelphia  Association  of  Friends  for 
the  Instruction  of  Poor  Children, 

The  Managers  report : 

That  they  have  endeavoured  to  extend  to  the 
interesting  charge  committed  to  Iheir  care,  that 
degree  of  attention  which  the  importance  of  the 
trust  has  demanded.  With  the  exception  of 
one  visiting  day,  on  which  the  schools  were 
vacated,  in  consequence  of  a  storm,  they  have 
been  visited  twice  a  month  by  committees. 

It  is  with  feelings  of  pleasure  we  inform  the 
Association,  that  during  the  past  year  the  num- 
ber of  pupils  in  attendance  has  been  greater 
than  any  previous  one, — manifesting  the  interest 
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en  by  our  coloured  population  in  the  institu- 
n,  in  their  being  thus  willing  to  place  their 
Idren  under  our  care.  Their  general  good 
laviour  and  cleanly  appearance  have  been 
■y  gratifying. 

In  the  Girls'  School,  considerable  advance- 
nt  has  been  noticed  ; — a  number  are  good 
ders,  and  write  quite  a  fair  hand : — in  geo- 
aphy  and  arithmetic,  commendable  progress 
s  also  been  observed ;  and  the  children  are 
tructed  in  sewing  two  mornings  in  each 
ek.  "  » 

In  the  Infant  School,  the  improvement  of  the 
tie  ones  in  their  various  elementary  exercises 
s  been  satisfactory,  and  their  obedience  and 
tention  quite  remarkable,  considering  whence 
tey  have  been  gathered. 
The  children  have  generally  been  clad  suit- 
bly  to  the  season ;  but  early  in  last  winter  it 
as  found  necessary  to  provide  shoes  for  the 
lost  destitute,  that  they  might  continue  their 
ttendance.     Ten   dollars  and  eighty-seven 
ents  were  thus  expended.    The  managers 
:el  a  hope,  that  many  of  the  children  in  aller 
fe  will  have  cause  to  thank  a  kind  Providence 
or  the  care  extended  to  them  by  this  Associa- 
ion,  and  to  acknowledge  that  the  good  impres- 
sions made  upon  their  tender  minds,  with  the 
)rder  and  discipline  to  which  they  were  sub- 
ected,  have  been  to  their  lasting  benefit. 

The  Girls'  School  has  been  continued  under 
he  care  of  Susan  Buzby,  and  attended  by  an 
iverage  number  of  rather  more  than  34.  The 
■egister  number  is  427.  There  have  been  53 
idmitted,  10  of  whom  were  re-admissions. 
Ulass  list  57.  The  Infant  department  is  con- 
inued  under  the  charge  of  Rebecca  B.  Mat- 
aclc,  assisted  by  Rebecca  Haines.  The  aver- 
>ge  number  in  attendance  has  been  80.  The 
lumber  on  the  register  is  926.  Admissions 
54,  of  which  the  re-admissions  were  7.  Class 
ist  116. 

A  number  of  books  in  the  Library  having 
jecome  much  worn  and  unfit  for  use,  as  many 
is  were  of  sufficient  value  have  been  rebound, 
and  forty-eight  new  volumes  added.  A  new 
jatalogue  has  also  been  prepared;  in  conse- 
quence of  which  the  scholars  were  necessarily 
irevented  from  the  use  of  the  books  a  short 
:ime.  This  interruption  will,  we  think,  be 
nore  than  compensated  by  the  increased  varie- 
;y  now  placed  within  their  reach. 

We  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  Friends, 
nclined  to  afford  assistance  to  the  coloured  po- 
lulation,  either  by  donation  or  bequest,  to  the 
fact,  that  this  Association  being  dependent  to  a 
considerable  extent,  on  its  annual  subscriptions, 
it  is  very  desirable  to  place  it  on  a  more  per- 
manent basis.  Were  our  funds  sufficiently 
augmented,  it  would  enable  us  to  establish  a 
larger  number  of  schools,  in  accordance  with 
the  original  design  of  the  founders  of  the  Insti- 
iution. 

Signed  by  direction  and  on  behalf  of  the 
Board  of  Managers, 

John  M.  Whitall,  Clerk. 
Philada.,  Twelfth  month  31st,  1846. 


Wonderful  Change. — In  the  year  1805, 
question  arose  in  one  of  the  courts  of  Mary^ 
land,  then  held  in  Annapolis,  whether  a  certai 


notice  could  be  supposed  to  have  reached  a 
person  living  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  which  was 
sent  ten  days  previous  !  The  court  was  inclin- 
ed to  think  it  possible,  but  the  learned  lawyer, 
who  thought  the  time  too  short,  said,  that 
"none  but  an  angel  on  the  wings  of  the  wind 
could  give  notice  in  ten  days  at  such  a  dis- 
tance." The  court  reproved  the  lawyer  for 
intimating  that  there  was  such  an  absurdity  in 
the  idea  that  a  notice  was  possible  in  such  a 
time.  But  it  appeared  they  thought  the  party 
to  be  notified  resided  in  Philadelphia,  and  when 
they  found  it  was  in  Charleston,  they  admitted 
that  the  lawyer  had  not  exaggerated  the  im- 
possibility of  the  case  !  That  was  forty  years 
ago.  Now,  a  notice  could  be  given  in  Liver- 
pool in  ten  days  [possibly.]  ! — Late  Paper. 


Libraries  in  France. — A  recently  publish- 
ed work  says: — Collectively,  then,  the  public 
libraries  of  Paris  offer  to  the  student  1,963,000 
volumes,  printed  and  manuscript,  a  great  part 
of  them  very  learned.  And  now  for  the  pub- 
lic libraries  of  the  departments  ;  Aix  has  one 
of  80,000,  (about  twice  as  large  as  any  in  the 
United  States;)  Amiens  one  of  40,000;  Arras 
one  of  36,000  ;  Avignon  one  of  28,000  ;  Bor- 
deaux one  of  110,000;  Besancon  one  of 
55,000  ;  Boulogne  one  of  24,000  ;  Beaume  one 
of  22,000 ;  Brest  20,000  ;  Caen  one  of  40,000  ; 
Chaumont  one  of  34,500;  Cambrai,  Chartres, 
Clermont-Ferrard,  Colmar,  and  Compeigne, 
each  one  of  30,U00  ;  Charleville  one  of  25,000  ; 
Carpentras  one  of  24,000 ;  Chalons  one  of 
20,000;  Dijon  one  of  41,000;  Douai  one  of 
27,000  ;  Fleche  one  of  22,000  ;  Grenoble  one 
of  43,000  ;  Lyons  one  of  117,000  ;  Lille  one 
of  20,000  ;  Marseilles  one  of  50,000 ;  Mans 
one  of  44,000  ;  Montpelier  one  of  39,000 ; 
Metz  one  of  36,000  ;  Mezieres  one  of  27,600  ; 
Moulins  one  of  20,000  ;  Nancy  one  of  34,000 ; 
Nantes  and  Niort  each  one  of  24,000  ;  Orleans 
one  of  26,000  ;  Poitiers  one  of  22,000  ;  Rouen 
one  of  50,000  ;  Rheims  one  of  34,000 ;  La 
Rochel le  one  of  20,000  ;  Strasbourg  one  of 
60,000  ;  Saintes  and  Saint-Brieux  each  one  of 
24,000  ;  Toulon  one  of  51,000;  Troyes  one  of 
55,000 ;  Toulouse  one  of  32,000 ;  Versailles 
one  of  42,000;  Valenciennes  one  of  30,500  ; 
Vesoul  one  of  21,000.  It  will  be  perceived 
that  we  have  passed  all  (and  they  are  many) 
that  fall  below  20,000  volumes. — Ibid. 

A  London  paper  says,  "  The  population  of 
England  and  Wales  is  reckoned  at  14,400,000. 
Of  that  number  it  is  computed  that  one-fourth, 
or  3,600,000,  are  between  the  ages  of  4  and 
14,  when  they  should  be  receiving  a  sound, 
useful  education.  Yet,  melancholy  to  relate, 
less  than  a  third  of  that  number  attend  day- 
schools,  and  even  less  than  a  third  attend 
schools  [on  the  first  day  of  the  week,]  leaving 
one  and  a-half  million  unable  to  read  or  write." 

Upwards  of  three  millions  barrels  of  flour, 
nearly  three  millions  bushels  of  wheat,  a  mil- 
lion and  a-half  bushels  of  corn,  and  nearly  the 
same  of  barley,  were  received  at  Albany,  dur- 
ing the  navigation  of  the  canal  the  past  season. 
— Late  Paper. 


Ike  Haarlem  Lake. —  Many  of  our  readers 
probably  are  not  aware  that  between  the  cities 
of  Amsterdam,  Ley  den  and  Haarlem,  in  Holland, 
there  is  an  immense  lake  occupying  what 
was  once  a  fertile  country,  with  towns  and 
villages,  but  whose  waters  have  been  spreading 
and  deepening  for  centuries,  often  inundating 
the  cities  above  named.  Several  attempts 
have  been  made  to  drain  this  lake,  but  in" con- 
sequence of  its  being  below  the  level  of  the 
sea,  these  efforts  have  hitherto  proved  abortive. 
A  final  endeavour  is  now  being  made,  which 
promises  to  be  successful,  to  drain  the  lake  by 
immense  steam  engines,  working  ou  a  new 
plan.  One  engine  is  already  at  work,  and  two 
more  are  being  constructed.  Hitherto  the 
average  consumption  of  fuel  by  engines  em- 
ployed in  draining  land  has  been  fiiteen  pounds 
of  coal  per  net  horse  power  per  hour,  and  in 
many  cases,  even  exceeding  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  pounds.  In  this  Haarlem  engine  the  ex- 
penditure of  fuel  is  reduced  to  two  and  a  quar- 
ter pounds  per  net  horse  power  per  liohr,  or 
from  less  than  one-sixth  to  one-tenth  only  of 
the  former  amounts.  In  the  economy  of  drain- 
ing land  by  mechanical  means,  this  is  as  great 
an  improvement  on  the  old  system,  as  is  the 
modern  system  of  railways  over  the  ancient 
means  of  locomotion.  The  work  performed 
by  this  engine  is  unprecedented  ;  it  is  capable 
of  discharging  1,000,000  tons  of  water  in 
twenty-five  and  a  half  hours.  When  the  three 
engines  are  established,  and  at  work,  they  will 
discharge  2,800,000  tons  of  water  in  twenty 
four  hours  ;  and  as  the  contents  of  the  lake  of 
Haarlem,  (which  covers  a  surface  of  seventy 
square  miles,)  are  estimated  at  1,000,000,000 
tons  of  water,  the  whole,  allowing  for  contin- 
gencies will  be  pumped  out  in  thirteen  months 
— a  feat  in  hydraulic  engineering,  totally  with- 
out parallel.  The  cost  of  the  engines,  build- 
ing, fuel,  and  workmen,  to  perform  this  opera- 
tion, will  be  £140,000  ;  by  the  old  system  of 
engines,  it  would  have  exceeded  £^40,000  ; 
and  by  wind-mills,  £320,000,  the  latter  re- 
quiring four  years  to  complete  the  work. — 
Presbyterian. 


Agricultural  productions  of  the  United 
States. — A  writer  in  the  Boston  Courier,  over 
the  signature  of  J.  N.  B.  estimates  the  rise  in 
value  on  the  agricultural  productions  of  the 
United  States,  since  September  1,  1846,  as 
follows  :  On  the  crop  of  Indian  Corn  (estima- 
ted at  480,000,000  bushels)  the  advance  (esti- 
mated at  25  cents  per  bushel)  is  $120,(;00,0()0; 
on  the  crop  of  Wheat  the  advance  is  estimated 
at  $56,000,000  ;  on  the  crop  of  Oats  $16,000,- 
000  ;  Rye  $36,000,000  ;  on  the  crop  of  Hay 
the  advance  (in  consequence  of  the  increased 
use  of  corn  and'other  grains  for  bread  stuffs) 
is  estimated  at  $45,000,000.  Showing  a  to- 
tal rise  in  value  of  $273,000,000.—  Late  Pa- 
per. 

If  pride  put  on  a  covering  of  humility  to 
conceal  its  character,  rest  assured  that  covering 
will  soon  fall  into  laiters,  the  deception  be  dis- 
covered, and  the  hideous  deformity  of  the  de- 
ceiver be  only  increased. 
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We  are  induced  to  transfer  to  our  pages  as 
a  pleasing  evidence  of  liberal  feeling,  the  fol- 
lowing, taken  from  the  New  York  Tribune  of 
31st  ult. ;  fully  believing,  that  the  confidence 
evinced  in  the  trustworthiness  of  our  Dublin 
Friends,  will  not  be  misplaced.  The  aim  of 
the  "  Central  Organization"  will  doubless  be, 
to  do  nothing  but  upon  searching  investigation, 
to  relieve  real  distress  wherever  found,  and  of 
whatever  class,  but  especially  to  seek  out  the 
less  importunate  and  retiring  description  of 
sufferers,  of  which,  there  is  reason  to  believe, 
there  are  many.  We  embrace  the  occasion  to 
state,  for  the  information  of  those  unacquainted 
with  the  fact,  that  according  to  an  established 
regulation  in  the  economy  of  our  Society,  pro- 
vision for  its  own  poor  is  uniformly  made,  and 
that  not  a  particle  of  the  contributions  raised 
for  the  sufferers  in  Ireland,  and  confided  to  the 
distribution  of  the  Dublin  Committee,  will  be 
dispensed  to  our  own  members. 

"  The  Appeal  for  Ireland. — The  General 
Committee  appointed  by  the  city  meeting  at 
Tammany  Hall,  met  again  yesterday  at  the 
Mayor's  Office,  and,  on  full  consideration,  re- 
solved to  make  the  Central  Organization  in 
Dublin  of  the  Friends  or  Quakers  of  Ireland, 
the  medium  of  dispensing  such  aid  as  may  be 
contributed  by  the  benevolent  in  this  city  and 
neighbourhood  for  the  relief  of  the  present  ex- 
traordinary and  harrowing  destitution  in  Ire- 
land. They  were  led  to  this  decision  by  a 
knowledge  that  the  Friends  have  already  in 
existence  an  extensive  and  active  organization 
for  searching  out  and  relieving  the  really  fam- 
ishing Poor  at  this  crisis — that  they  have  them- 
selves contributed  largely  to  this  very  object, 
and  are  now  dispensing  their  own  bounty  care- 
fully— and  that  they  enjoy  the  respect  and 
confidence  of  all  classes  and  parties.  We  can- 
not doubt  that  this  decision  will  prove  a  wise 
one,  and  that  it  will  be  received  with  general 
and  hearty  approbation. 

"We  wish  we  could  find  room  for  the  circu- 
lar of  the  Friends  of  Ireland,  or  even  for  the 
simple  details  it  gives  of  the  awful  destitution 
unto  death  of  so  many  hundreds  and  thousands 
in  Ireland.  Finding  ourselves  unable  to  make 
room  for  any  part  of  it,  however,  we  may  state 
generally  that  no  one  can  truly  realize,  in  a 
land  of  comparatively  plenty,  how  frightfully 
extensive  and  harrowing  are  the  woes  of  Fam- 
ine now  endured  in  Ireland—  brought  on,  be  it 
remembered,  by  no  fault  or  improvidence  there, 
(we  speak  of  immediate  causes,)  but  by  the 
mysterious  visitation  which  has  blasted  the 
hopes  of  the  husbandman  and  destroyed  by 
disease  a  great  portion  of  the  staple  product  on 
which  the  Poor  of  Ireland  rely  for  a  subsis- 
tence. Who  can  hesitate  to  give  something  to 
mitigate  the  sufferings  caused  by  such  a  cala- 
mity ?" 

A  letter  dated  Springfield,  (Pa.)  Twelfth 
month  31st,  in  answer  to  one  from  the  editor, 
says : — 

"  It  was  very  gratifying  to  me  to  receive  the 


information  thou  so  kindly  wrote  to  me,  and  I 
felt  obliged  to  thee  for  it. 

"The  distresses  in  Ireland  have  affected  me 
very  much,  and  I  have  been  very  desirous, 
that  as  a  Society,  we  may  do  our  duty  in  the 
matter.  Living  in  a  land  of  abundance,  where 
the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life  are  so  easi- 
ly obtained,  our  tables  daily  loaded  with  plenty 
of  good  things,  ourselves  and  our  children  com- 
fortably clad  and  housed  from  the  cold — there 
seems  to  me  a  weighty  obligation  on  us  to  re- 
member the  suffering  poor,  and  to  the  extent 
of  our  means,  even  if  it  trench  on  some  of  our 
luxuries  or  comforts,  to  send  of  our  abundance 
to  relieve  the  starving  multitudes.  He  who 
has  made  a  difference  between  them  and  us, 
designs  that  we  should  make  a  liberal  use  of 
his  bounty  in  helping  those  less  favourably 
circumstanced  ;  and  we  may  recollect  that  in 
the  description  given  by  our  Saviour  of  the 
solemn  final  scene,  the  omission  of  duty  in 
this  particular,  forms  the  ground  of  rejection 
against  those  on  the  left  hand, — while  to  those 
on  the  right,  it  is  said,  '  Inasmuch  as  ye  did  it 
unto  the  least  of  these,  ye  did  it  unto  me.' 

"  Such  an  extreme  case  as  the  present  has 
not  occurred  I  apprehend,  since  I  can  recollect, 
— men  women  and  children  perishing  from  ac- 
tual want.  If  we  put  our  souls  in  their  soul's 
stead,  and  ask  ourselves  how  we  should  want 
others  to  give,  were  we,  our  wives,  and  our 
helpless  children,  pining  away  in  want,  we 
shall  need  no  other  measure  for  our  charity. 

"  The  subject  was  opened  in  our  Monthly 
Meeting  on  Second-day,  and  I  hope  several 
hundred  dollars  will  be  raised,*  though  Friends 
in  the  country  generally,  are  not  accustomed 
to  give  as  largely  as  those  in  the  city  do." 


*  We  have  since  been  informed  that  upwards  of 
$400  was  raised. 

"  Light  in  the  South. — They  have  a  clergy- 
man in  Louisville,  Ky.,  who  has  built  a  church 
at  his  own  cost,  and  preaches  to  his  people  for 
nothing  a  year  and  finds  himself." — Late  Pa- 
per. 

It  is  not  every  good  man  who.  may  be  called 
to  the  ministry,  who  would  be  able  to  build  a 
meeting- house,  but  lo  every  one  whose  duty  it 
is  to  minister  at  the  altar,  the  injunction  of  the 
Master  may  be  addressed  with  reference  to  this 
disinterested  example  in  preaching  freely, — 
"  Go  and  do  thou  likewise." 


WEST-TOWN  SCHOOL. 

A  special  meeting  of  the  Committee  to  Su- 
perintend the  Boarding-School  at  West-town, 
will  meet  in  Philadelphia,  at  the  usual  place, 
on  Sixth-day  the  15th  instant,  at  3  o'clock, 
p.  St j 

Thomas  Kimber,  Cleric. 
Phila.,  First  mo.  9th,  1847. 


FOR  SALE 

At  the  Office  of  "The  Friend,"  a  copy  of 
Rees's  Encyclopedia.  Price,  $60  ;  original 
cost,  $320. 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM. 

Committee  on  Admissions. — Samuel  Bet- 
tie,  Jr.,  No.  73  North  Tenth  street ;  Charlea 
Ellis,  No.  95  South  Eighth  street,  and  No.  56 
Chestnut  street;  Benjamin  H.  Warder,  No.1 
179  Vine  street;  Wiiliam  Bettle,  No.  244  N.I 
Sixth  street,  and  No.  14  South  Third  street;] 
John  C.  Allen,  No.  180  South  Second  street. 

Visiting   Managers  for  the    Month. —  j 
William    Hilles,    Franklbrd;  James  Thorp,; 
Frankford  ;  William  Thomas,  No.  242  North 
Fifth  street. 

Superintendent. — Philip  Garrett. 

Matron. — Susan  Barton. 

Attending  Physician. — Dr.  Charles  Evans, 
No.  182  Arch  street. 

Resident,  Physician. —  Dr.  Joshua  H.. 
Worthington. 


Died,  at  his  residence,  near  Mooresville,  Morgan 
county,  Inda.,  on  the  15th  of  Tenth  month  last,  James 
Mulloy,  aged  nearly  61  years.  In  the  removal  of 
this  our  dear  friend,  the  Society  of  Friends  and  the 
neighbourhood  in  general,  have  sustained  a  loss  which 
will  long  be  felt ;  yet  we  are  comforted  in  the  belief 
that  our  loss  is  his  eternal  gain. 

 ,  suddenly,  on  the  28th  of  Tenth  month  last,  at 

his  residence,  Haddonfield,  New  Jersey,  Thomas  Red- 
man, Jr.,  in  the  34th  year  of  his  age.  Young,  respect- 
ed and  talented,  the  death  of  this  young  man  in  the 
bloom  of  life,  in  the  vigour  of  his  day,  has  cast  a 
gloom  over  a  community  by  whom  he  was  sincerely 
beloved,  which  time  can  alone  remove.  "  How  many 
fall  as  sudden,  not  as  safe."  But  a  few  short  days 
ago,  with  a  prospect  for  increased  usefulness,  and  a 
reputation  unblemished,  he  mingled  with  the  living ; 
now,  alas  !  the  cold  grave  contains  his  lifeless  form. 
But  his  spirit  has,  we  humbly  trust,  its  rest  in  the 
bosom  of  his  God. 

 ,  in  Marcellus,  Onondaga  county,  State  of  New 

York,  on  the  22d  of  Twelfth  month,  1846,  Catharine 
Thorne,  wife  of  Obadiah  Thome,  and  daughter  of 
Jacob  and  Eliza  Griffin  of  Skaneateles,  aged  33  years. 
She  endured  a  lingering  illness  with  much  Christian 
patience  and  resignation  to  the  Divine  will,  rejoicing 
in  the  hope  of  a  happy  immortality.  She  had,  from 
her  youth,  been  of  a  thoughtful  and  considerate  turn 
of  mind,  and  careful  to  do  nothing  which  would  bring 
her  into  condemnation  ;  and  for  several  of  the  last  years 
of  her  life  she  had  been  looking  towards  its  early  close. 
During  her  sickness,  she  imparted  valuable  counsel  to 
her  family  and  friends,  and  many  expressions  of  love 
and  consolation  are  now  remembered  to  comfort  them 
in  their  bereavement.  At  one  time,  after  some  conver- 
sation with  her  husband  concerning  their  children,  she 
said,  "  The  love  that  we  have  lived  in  still  remains, 
which  makes  it  hard  to  part;  yet  I  want  thee  to  give 
me  up  cheerfully,  for  it  will  be  better  for  me.  I  see 
nothing  in  my  way,  and  I  think  it  will  be  better  for 
me  to  go  now  than  to  remain  longer  here."  On  the 
day  of  her  departure,  she  said,  "I  have  dreaded  the 
passage  from  life  to  death ;  that  dread  is  now  all  re- 
moved. It  has  been  hard  during  my  sickness,  to  avoid 
tears  when  speaking  of  deatli ;  they  are  now  all  wiped 
away."  Near  her  close,  she  gave  her  hand  to  each 
member  of  the  family,  kissed  them,  and  bade  them  fare- 
well ;  and  a  little  after  said,  "  I  am  ready  ;  may  you  all 
endeavour  to  be  prepared  for  such  a  time  as  this." 
Thus  was  she  strengthened  for  the  conflict,  and  by 
the  mighty  power  of  the  Lord  Jehovah,  enabled  to  tri- 
umph over  the  last  enemy,  and  to  obtain  the  victory 
over  all.  She  had  prayed  for  an  easy  passage,  which 
in  mercy  was  granted  ;  she  died  without  a  sigh  or  a 
struggle ;  and  her  purified  spirit  took  its  departure 
from  its  tenement  of  clay  in  a  holy  calm,  which  was 
felt  as  a  covering  upon  the  spirits  of  the  living. 
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(Continued  from  page  122.) 
WILLIAM  FENN. 

The  Grabame  "  specks"  enlarge  as  we  pro- 
:eed. 

"  That  Perm  did  not  acknowledge,  the  same 
Huties,  as  a  politician,  which  he  prescribed  to 
limself  as  a  Quaker,  appears  from  his  with- 
Irawing  from  a  state  warrant  that  was  issued 
or  his  imprisonment  on  a  political  charge  by 
Cing  William, — an  evasion  which  he  never 
;tooped  to,  when  he  was  persecuted  for  his  re- 
igious  practices." 

Is  not  this  a  strange  accusation  to  come  from 
t  man  who  charges  the  Quakers  with  courting 
>ersecution,  and  insists  that  they  ought  to  have 
led  before  it?  How  could  he  so  soon  forget 
he  text  which  he  applied  to  the  case  of  the 
^ew  England  Quakers  :  "  When  they  perse- 
;ute  you  in  this  city,  flee  ye  into  another?" 
le  then  blamed  them  for  not  evading  their 
iersecutors,  and  now  he  censures  Penn  because, 
:s  he  says,  he  pursued  the  very  course  he  him- 
'filf  had  recommended :  and  peeping  through 
lis  Puritanical  glasses,  he  can  discern  no  dif- 
erence  between  a  persecution  intended  to  force 
nan  to  obey  his  fellow-man,  in  opposition  to 
lis  God,  and  a  persecution  set  on  foot  merely 
o  promote  political  ends  and  aid  the  progress 
>f  a  political  party. 

A  great  revolution  had  just  occurred — the 
•arty  of  the  Stuarts  had  fallen,  and  that  of  the 
louse  of  Orange  had  obtained  possession  of 
he  government.  Intense  excitement  prevail- 
d.  Men's  minds  were  in  no  condition  to  pass 
lispassionate  judgment  upon  the  conduct  of 
hose  who  had  been  connected  with  the  sub- 
rertcd  dynasty.  Was  it  the  part  of  wisdom 
leedlessly  to  brave  the  storm  and  invite  its 
ury  ?  Was  it  not  well  to  seek  a  shelter  dur- 
ng  the  violence  of  the  conflict,  and  there  abide 
intil  the  agitation  of  the  elements  having  sub- 
ided,  men  in  power  were  better  fitted  to  exer- 
lise  a  calm  and  impartial  judgment  upon  other 
nen  and  measures  1 

The  conduct  of  Penn  had  given  offence.  He 


believed  it  right,  under  whatever  government 
lie  found  himself,  however  arbitrary  and  un- 
just, to  seek  for  no  change  by  violence.  He 
would  not  co-operate  in  the  measures  of  the 
friends  of  the  Prince  of  Orange.  He  could 
take  no  part  in  military  movements.  He 
stood  aloof.  At  such  tirr^s,  th<-  maxim  is,  he 
who  is  not  with  us  is  against  us.  Penn  was 
marked  for  a  Jacobite.  His  government  was 
taken  from  him,  and  a  warrant  issued  for  his  ar- 
rest. Yet  the  authorities  seem  to  have  but  half- 
believed  him  guilty.  Urged  by  such  men  as  the 
prejudiced  Bishop  Burnet  and  the  perjured  Ful- 
ler, (only  known  to  history  from  his  instrumen- 
tality in  this  and  similar  transactions,)  they 
had  proceeded  thus  far,  but  manifested  no  haste 
to  seize  his  person.  They  gave  him  opportunity 
for  flight;  and,  no  doubt,  would  have  been 
pleased  had  he  availed  himself  of  if.  The  foul 
stigma  would  then  have  been  fixed  upon  him, 
in  the  estimation  of  his  numerous  enemies  ;  for 
he  was  too  pure  and  uncompromising  not  to 
have  many  of  them.  But  he  did  not  fly  the 
kingdom — he  did  not  even  retire  to  his  estate 
in  Ireland — no,  not  even  to  his  country  house 
at  Ruscombe.  He  preferred  remaining  at  lodg- 
ings in  London,  under  the  eye  of  the  officers  of 
the  government — for  they  well  knew  his  resi- 
dence and  manner  of  life — and  they  permitted 
him  to  remain  unmolested.  He  patiently  and 
quietly,  but  not  idly,  abode  his  time,  and,  when 
the  proper  period  had  arrived,  sought,  and  after 
repeated  solicitation,  obtained  a  hearing  before 
the  king;  and  so  satisfactory  was  his  vindica- 
tion, that  William  quashed  the  proceedings 
against  him  and  restored  to  him  the  govern- 
ment of  his  colony. 

This  difficult  Scotchman  treats  the  charac- 
ter of  Penn  with  much  less  liberality  than  mod- 
ern New  England  authors.  It  is  pleasant  to 
contrast  his  tone  upon  this  occasion  with  that 
of  Alcott,  for  example,  who  published  a  little 
book  some  seven  years  ago,  in  Boston,  which 
he  called  "  Sketches  of  William  Penn."  As 
New  England  has  been  largely  drawn  upon, 
in  the  course  of  this  examination,  for  matter  of 
an  offensive  character,  it  is  the  more  agreeable 
that  an  opportunity  offers  of  presenting  to  the 
reader  something  of  a  redeeming  nature,  derived 
from  the  same  quarter. 

Before  repealing  the  language  of  Alcott,  it 
may  be  well  to  remind  the  reader,  in  explana- 
tion of  one  circumstance  mentioned  by  that 
writer,  that  previous  to  the  dethronement  of 
James  II.,  Penn  had  successfully  interceded 
with  him  on  behalf  of  Locke — then  in  exile  for 
his  political  and  religious  sentiments — and  that 
Locke  had  declined  the  king's  pardon,  because 
he  conceived  that  its  acceptance  would  imply 
an  acknowledgment  of  guilt. 

Penn,  says  Alcott,  "  was  too  honest  and  open 
and  artless  to  think  of  incurring  the  suspicion 


of  appearing  tc  fly  from  a  punishment  which 
he  knew  he  did  not  deserve.  But  as  he  would 
not  fly  from  danger,  on  the  one  hand,  so  he 
would  not  expose  himself  to  it  unnecessarily 
where  he  was.  He  resolved  therefore  to  live 
in  retirement  in  London." 

"  I  have  often  wondered  at  what  I  regard  as 
the  superior  wisdom  of  this  great  man.  With 
his  unbounded  zeal  to  do  good,  few  of  our  mo- 
dern reformers  would  have  been  willing,  as  I 
think,  to  have  shut  themselves  up,  as  he  did, 
in  London.  They  would  have  thought  they 
were  called  to  face  danger  and  death,  consci- 
ous, as  they  were,  of  their  own  innocence. 
They  would  have  gloried  in  the  idea  of  making 
a  sacrifice.  But  not  so  with  Penn.  No  man, 
since  the  days  of  Luther,  has  been  bolder  than 
he,  when  duty  seemed  tO'  require  it.  And  yet 
no  man,  since  the  times  of  John  and  James, 
and  Peter  and  Paul,  has  combined  prudence 
with  his  boldness,  better  than  William  Penn. 

"  While  thus  living  in  retirement  in  London, 
Penn  was  visited  by  his  old  friend  Locke.  The 
philosopher  now  had  it  in  his  power  to  offer  the 
same  services  to  Penn,  which  the  latter  had,  a 
few  years  before,  offered  to  him.  But  Penn, 
though  grateful  for  the  goodness  of  heart  which 
prompted  to  the  offer,  refused  to  accept  a  par- 
don, for  the  same  reason  which  had  been 
assigned  by  Locke  for  refusing  to  accept  his." 

Some  "  of  his  friends  in  England,  who  were 
men  of  influence,  and  who  had  long  known 
him  and  watched  his  whole  conduct  and  cha- 
racter, united  their  efforts  and  stated  his  case 
to  the  king.  They  represented  him  as  a  suf- 
ferer on  account  of  his  great  conscientiousness, 
and  begged,  earnestly  that  something  might  be 
done  to  restore  him  to  the  public  favour  and  to 
his  rights.  The  king  was  convinced  of  his 
innocence,  and  made  proclamation  accordingly. 
Penn  himself,  however,  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  quite  satisfied  with  this  way  of  being  re- 
leased from  suspicion,  for  he  afterwards  obtain- 
ed permission  to  have  a  public  trial,  which 
ended  in  his  complete  and  honourableacquittal." 

Our  New  England  Alcott  was  able  to  recog- 
nize, in  the  deportment  of  Penn,  both  "  estab- 
lished maxims  of  duty,"  and  "  ascertained 
principles."    Grahame  discovered  neither. 

"  Dazzled,  rather  than  corrupted,  by  royal 
favour,"  Penn, — in  his  opinion — "  beheld  no- 
thing in  the  character  of  the  British  princes  [of 
the  House  of  Stuart,]  that  reproved  his  friend- 
ship with  them,  or  prevented  it  from  becoming 
even  more  intimate  and  confidential,  at  a  period 
when  their  tyrannical  designs  were  already 
fully  developed,  their  perfidy  unmasked  to  every 
other  eye,  and  the  hands  from  which  he  soli- 
cited favours  were  imbrued  with  the  blood  of 
men  whom  he  had  loved  as  friends  and  rever- 
enced as  the  most  estimable  and  illustrious  cha- 
racters in  England." 
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Even  Judge  Jeffrey — the  excoriating  Scotch 
critic — who  handles  a  keener  weapon  than  that 
of  Grahame,  and  is  fond  of  making  its  edge 
felt,  touches  Penn  tenderly  at  this  juncture. 
To  be  sure  he  slides  over  the  period  rapidly, 
yet  not  so  hastily  but  that  his  quick  hand  might 
have  given  an  unkindly  cut  had  he  been  so 
disposed.  But  the  virtues  of  Penn  restrained 
the  wit  and  averted  the  sleel  of  the  satirist, 
unused  though  he  was  to  the  melting  mood. 
It  is  something  to  be  spared  by  Jeffrey. 

"  W.  Penn,"  he  says,  "  returned  to  England 
after  a  residence  of  about  two  years  in  his 
colony — got  into  great  favour  with  James  II. — 
and  was  bitterly  calumniated  as  a  Jesuit,  both 
by  churchmen  and  sectaries — went  on  doing 
good  and  preaching  Quakerism — was  sorely 
persecuted  and  insulted,  and  deprived  of  his 
government,  but  finally  acquitted,  and  honour- 
ably restored,  under  King  William." 

And  speaking  of  the  Quakers,  with  special 
reference  to  the  founder  of  our  commonwealth, 
he  uses  these  commendatory  terms  : — 

"  When  we  consider  what  tremendous  evils 
daily  arise  from  the  petulance  and  profligacy, 
and  ambition  and  irritability,  of  sovereigns  and 
ministers,  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  it  would 
be  the  most  efficacious  of  all  reforms  to  choose 
alt  those  ruling  personages  out  of  that  plain, 
pacific,  and  sober-minded  sect." 

Grahame  exclaims  at  the  inconsistency  of 
Penn  in  soliciting  favours  from  hands,  which, 
as  he  alleges,  "  were  imbrued  with  the  blood  of 
men  whom  he  had  loved  as  friends,"  yet  ap- 
pears to  have  been  quite  insensible  of  any  such 
impropriety  in  the  case  of  the  New  England 
Puritans,  when,  not  only  after  the  extra-judi- 
cial murder  of  their  beloved  fellow-citizen  Hugh 
Peters — "  once  minister  of  Salem — the  father- 
in-law  of  the  younger  Winthrop" — they  could 
address  the  king  in  the  most  obsequious  lan- 
guage; — "  kneeling,  with  the  rest  of  his  sub- 
jects, before  his  majesty,  their  restored  king" 
— "  unable  to  excuse  their  impotency  of  speak- 
ing unto  their  lord  the  king," — yet  "  hoping 
to  find  grace  in  his  sight." 

It  would  be  strange  indeed,  if  men  were  to 
refrain  from  imploring  the  mercy  of  a  tyrant 
because  he  was  a  tyrant. 

But  there  is,  in  Grahame,  an  absurdity  in- 
volved in  this  accusation  of  intimacy  with 
James  II.  Those  with  whom  it  originated, 
believed,  or  affected  to  believe,  that  Penn  was 
an  arch-hypocrite — a  papist — and  even  that 
most  hateful  species  of  the  genus — a  Jesuit  in 
disguise.  There  was  at  least  some  show  of 
consistency  in  the  allegation  that  such  a  dou- 
ble-faced deceiver  was  the  intimate  of  an  un- 
principled and  debauched  prince :  for  a  man 
and  his  bosom  friends  are  necessarily  congenial 
spirits — birds  of  a  feather.  Grahame  has  given 
Penn  credit  for  "  such  a  mixture  of  lofty  piety 
and  profound  sagacity,  as  have  rarely  been 
exemplified  in  the  records  of  human  character." 
How,  at  the  same  time,  could  he  represent  him 
as  the  familiar  friend  of  an  utterly  corrupt 
man  ?  Perhaps  he  perceived  the  contradiction 
and  tried  to  explain  it  by  the  dazzling  effect  of 
royalty  upon  this  "profound  sagacity."  It 
will  require  something  more  than  Scotch  inge- 
nuity to  assimilate  the  beginning  and  end  of 
this  piece  of  handiwork. 


Whoso  should,  draw  a  human  face  divine 
And  thereunto  a  serpent's  tail  should  join, 

would  have  some  trouble  in  convincing  most 
men  that  he  had  made  a  likeness  of  anything 
that  ever  existed  in  nature. 

Penn  had  some  influence  with  the  king,  and 
he  diligently  exerted  it  for  good.  If  he  was 
often  at  court,  it  was  not  to  participate  in  its 
luxurious  splendour.  Pie  occupied  the  position 
of  a  solicitor  for  the  people  whom  he  had  in- 
duced to  transfer  themselves  to  a  wilderness, 
separated  from  their  native  land  by  an  ocean, 
then  much  more  formidable  in  the  eyes  of  men 
than  now.  He  solicited  for  them  protection 
against  influences  continually  at  work  to  de- 
prive them  of  their  charter  privileges.  Besides 
this,  he  laboured,  incessantly,  to  obtain  an  en- 
largement of  the  privileges  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  iu  England,  and  not  for  them  only, 
but  for  every  religious  denomination  ;  and  he 
obtained  much.  Then  the  reputation  he  enjoy- 
ed of  free  access  and  favour  with  the  king, 
brought  crowds  of  suitors  to  his  door,  to  seek 
his  friendly  offices  at  court.  "  Two  hundred 
suppliants,"  says  Mac  Intosh,  "  were  often  seen 
at  his  gates,  imploring  his  intercession  with 
the  king."  Among  them  were  delegates  from 
Massachusetts. 

To  say  that  in  all  the  petitions  the  charge 
of  which  William  Penn  assumed,  he  committed 
no  mistake — that  he  never  was  deceived  in  the 
character  of  claim  or  claimant,  would  be  al- 
most equivalent  to  asserting  that  he  was  more 
than  man.  Yet  we  may  well  believe,  that 
whatever  errors  he  committed,  they  leaned 
to  virtue's  side.  He  was  naturally  inclined 
to  think  better  of  men  than  they  deserved  ;  and 
that  was  the  fault  of  a  noble  and  generous 
mind. 

The  most  grievous  result  of  Penn's  influence 
upon  the  king — in  the  eye's  of  Grahame, — 
was  the  Declaration  in  favour  of  Universal 
Toleration.  Yet,  when  we  consider  the  amount 
of  wretchedness  relieved  by  that  declaration,  a 
benevolent  mind  scarcely  knows  how  to  cen- 
sure him  for  inclining  the  "  tyrant"  to  so  mer- 
ciful an  abuse  of  power.  One  can  hardly 
help  wishing,  that  such  abuses  had  been  more 
frequent.  This  is  a  weakness  apparently  un- 
known to  Grahame.  Mac  Intosh,  however, 
was  not  altogether  exempt  from  it.  The  relief 
afforded,  by  the  declaration,  to  his  suffering 
countrymen,  appears  to  have  affected  his  mind. 
Thousands  were  then  cruelly  incarcerated  for 
their  religion  alone.  Imprisonment,  he  re- 
marks, "  as  it  is  always  the  safest  punishment 
for  an  oppressor  to  inflict,  so  it  was  in  that 
age,  in  England,  perhaps  the  most  cruel. 
Some  estimate  of  the  suffering  from  cold,  hun- 
ger, and  nakedness,  in  the  dark  and  noisome 
dungeons,  then  called  prisons,  may  be  formed 
from  the  remains  of  such  buildings,  which  in- 
dustrious benevolence  has  not  yet  everywhere 
demolished."  "  We  are  told  by  Thomas  Ell- 
wood,  the  Quaker,  a  friend  of  Milton,  that  when 
a  prisoner  in  Newgate  for  his  religion,  he  saw 
the  heads  and  quarters  of  men,  who  had  been 
executed  for  treason,  kept  for  some  time  close 
to  the  cells,  and  the  heads  tossed  about  in  sport 
by  the  hangman  and  the  more  hardened  male- 
factors ;  and  the  description  given  by  George 
Fox,  the  founder  of  the  Quakers,  of  his  own 


treatment  when  a  prisoner  at  Launceston,  too 
clearly  exhibits  the  unbounded  power  of  hia 
jailors,  and  its  most  cruel  exercise."  "  The 
mortality  of  such  prisons  must  have  surpassed 
the  imaginations  of  more  civilized  times  ;  and 
death,  if  it  could  be  separated  from  the  long 
sufferings  which  led  to  it,  might  perhaps  be 
considered  as  the  most  merciful  part  of  the 
prison  discipline  of  that  age.  It  would  be  ex- 
ceedingly hard  to  estimate  the  amount  of  this 
mortality,  even  if  the  difficulty  were  not  en- 
hanced by  the  prejudices  which  led  to  its 
extenuation  or  aggravation.  Prisoners  were 
then  so  forgotten,  that  a  record  of  it  was  not  to 
be  expected  ;  and  the  very  nature  of  the  atro- 
cious wickedness  which  employs  imprisonment 
as  the  instrument  of  murder,  would,  in  many 
cases,  render  it  impossible  distinctly  and  pal- 
pably to  show  the  process  by  which  cold  and 
hunger  beget  mortal  disease.  But  compula- 
tions have  been  attempted,  and,  as  was  natural, 
chiefly  by  the  sufferers.  William  Penn,  a  man 
of  such  virtue  as  to  make  his  testimony  weigh- 
ty, even  when  borne  to  the  sufferings  of  his 
own  party,  publicly  affirmed  at  the  time,  that 
since  the  restoration,  '  more  than  five  thousand 
persons  had  died  in  bonds  for  matters  of  mere 
conscience  to  God.'  Twelve  hundred  Quakers 
were  enlarged  by  James."  Neale's  estimate 
exceeds  that  of  Penn.  But,  continues  Mac 
Intosh, — "  If  we  reduce  the  number  of  deaths 
to  half  of  Penn's  estimate,  and  suppose  that 
number  to  be  a  tenth  of  the  prisoners,  it  will 
afford  a  dreadful  measure  of  the  sufferings  of 
twenty-five  thousand  prisoners  ;  and  the  misery 
within  the  jails  will  too  plainly  indicate  the 
beggary,  banishment,  disquiet,  vexation,  fear 
and  horror,  which  were  spread  among  the 
whole  body  of  dissenters."  Among  those  who 
"  availed  themselves  of  the  indulgence  of  James 
II.,"  was  the  "  world-renowned  John  Bunyan," 
who  had  for  several  years  lain  in  prison. 

That  portion  of  the  Puritan  school  known  as 
Independents  were  much  pleased  with  the  de- 
claration. "  Sir  Henry  Vane  was  probably 
the  first,"  says  Mac  Intosh,  "  who  laid  down, 
with  perfect  precision,  the  inviolable  rights  of 
conscience,  and  the  exemption  of  religion 
from  all  civil  authority.  Actuated  by  these  prin- 
ciples, and  preferring  the  freedom  of  their  wor- 
ship even  to  political  liberty,  it  is  not  wonder- 
ful that  many  of  this  persuasion  gratefully 
accepted  the  deliverance  from  persecution  which 
was  proferred  by  the  king."  "The  Presbyte- 
rians, the  more  wealthy  and  educated  sect, 
were  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  Puritans.'* 
"  In  Scotland  they  continued  to  be  sternly  into- 
lerant ;  while  in  England  they  reluctantly  acqui- 
esced in  imperfect  toleration."  Our  historian 
was  of  the  Scottish  branch — a  genuine  twig  of 
the  old  stock.  He  had  little  sympathy  with  the 
joy  which  the  less  rigidly  righteous  expressed  at 
the  royal  favour.  But  Mac  Intosh  says,  the  lat- 
ter were  "the  sects  who  maintained  the  purest 
principles  of  religious  liberty,  and  had  support- 
ed the  most  popular  systems  of  government ;" 
and  "  of  all  sects,  those  who  needed  the  royal 
indulgence  most,  and  who  could  accept  it  most 
consistently  with  their  religious  principles,  were 
the  Quakers." 

Yet  earnestly  as  William  Penn  desired  the 
establishment  of  religious  toleration,  he  was 
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mot  indifferent  to  the  means  by  which  it  was  to 
me  obtained.  The  conscientious  and  careful 
fclarkson  tells  us,  that  "  He  wished  the  king  to 
continue  firm  to  his  purpose ;  but  he  knew  that 
lieither  test  nor  penalties  could  be  legally  re- 
Imoved  without  the  consent  of  parliament.  He 
[rejoiced  therefore  that  the  parliament  were  to 
[be  consulted  on  the  measure ;"  for  such  was 
the  promise  of  the  king. 

|  Grahame  often  quotes  Clarkson,  but  seems 
to  have  missed  this  passage. 

Note. — In  the  paper  of  last  week,  an  expression  was 
used  in  relation  to  Grahame,  which  requires  limitation. 
It  had  reference  only  to  his  comment  upon  the  dispute 
between  Baltimore  and  Penn.  Elsewhere  the  unfair- 
ness of  Baltimore  is  freely  admitted.  His  successful 
encroachment  upon  Virginia  is  exposed  and  censured. 
He  accepted,  from  the  crown,  a  territory  carved  out  of 
the  clearly  prescribed  limits  of  that  colony.  It  is  not 
then  very  surprising-  that,  according  to  the  assertion 
of  Dunlop,  he  should  have  attempted  to  extend  his  do- 
minion northward  to  the  41st  degree  : —An  attempt, 
which,  if  successful,  would  have  shorn  Pennsylvania 
of  more  than  half  her  fair  proportions,  and  left  to 
William  Penn  a  strip  of  less  than  seventy  miles  in 
breadth,  beginning  among  the  mountains  of  the  upper 
waters  of  the  Delaware,  and  extending,  westward, 
chiefly  through  a  region  of  the  same  rugged  and 
repulsive  aspect. 

The  disappointment  of  Baltimore  is  referred  by 
Grahame,  in  part,  to  the  retributive  hand  of  Divine 
Providence — despoiling  him  as  he  had  despoiled — 
and,  in  part,  to  the  partiality  of  the  king  for  Penn. 

Bancroft  saw  the  matter  in  a  different  light.  In 
his  opinion,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  any  un- 
due bias  influenced  the  decision.  "  Had  a  wrong  been 
suspected,  the  decision  would  have  been  reversed  at. 
the  revolution  of  1688."  In  a  note,  he  adds  : — "  The 
statement  in  the  text  is  made  deliberately," — "the 
ground  on  which  William  Penn  rested  was  true." 


Errors  last  week. — 2d  column  13th  line,  for  duty, 
intolerance,  read  duty  of  intolerance. 
4th  column,  31st  line,  for  full  read  fair. 

(To  be  continued.) 


From  the  Church  of  England  Quarterly  Review. 

MILTON. 

The  memory  of  Milton  was  one  of  rare  te- 
nacity, retaining,  even  in  declining  age,  all  its 
pristine  vigor.  Alas  !  not  always  so  clear  are 
the  evenings  of  the  poet.  How  affecting  is 
the  brief  passage  of  autobiography  which  Ben 
Jonson  has  given  us,  in  his  Discoveries ! 
"  Memory,  of  all  the  powers  of  the  mind,  is 
the  most  delicate  and  frail;  it  is  the  first  of 
our  faculties  that  age  invades— Seneca,  the 
rhetorician,  confessed  of  himself  he  had  a  mi- 
raculous one;  not  only  to  receive  hut  to  hold. 
I  myself  could,  in  my  youth,  have  repeated  all 
that  I  ever  made,  and  so  continued  till  I  was 
past  forty ;  since  it  is  much  decayed  in  me. 
Yet  I  can  repeat  whole  books  which  I  have 
read,  and  poems  of  some  selected  friends  which 
I  had  liked  to  charge  my  memory  with.  It 
was  wont  to  be  faithful  to  me;  but  shaken 
with  age  now,  and  sloth,  which  weakens  the 
strongest  abilities,  it  may  perform  somewhat, 
but  cannot  promise  much.  By  exercise  it  is 
to  be  made  better  and  serviceable.  Whalever 
I  pawned  with  it  while  I  was  young  and  a  boy, 
it  offers  me  readily,  and  without  stops."  So 
it  was  with  the  blind  singer  of  the  fall  of  man ; 
the  splendour  of  the  grass,  the  glory  of  the 
flower,  the  beauty  of  the  elements  were  around 
htm  and  upon  him  as  vividly  and  as  sensibly 


as  in  his  early  days,  ere  his  vision  had  been 
"  blasted  by  excess  of  light."  Flora  came  to 
cheer  him  in  that  chamber  hung  with  rustic 
green,  where  he  was  visited  by  Dr.  Wright, 
as  brightly  as  under  the  elms  of  Horton,  pur- 
pling 

 "  all  the  ground  with  vernal  flowers." 

The  "  primrose  that  forsaken  dies," 

"She  musk  rose,  and  the  well-alt/red  woodbine, 
With  cowslips  wan  that  hung  the  pensive  head." 

Still  from  the  "smooth  shaven  green,"  or  the 
"arched  walks  of  twilight  groves,"  he  beheld 

 "  the  wandering  moon, 

Riding  in  her  highest  noon, 
Like  one  that  has  been  led  astray 
Through  the  heaven's  wide  pathless  way." 

Milton  realized  the  canon  of  Johnson  :  what 
he  borrowed  he  made  his  own  by  the  art 
with  which  he  adorned  and  heightened  it :  if 
he  found  a  pearl,  he  set  it  in  gold.  Even  the 
flowers  he  transplanted  from  the  bowers  of  the 
Italian  muses  bloomed  into  more  luxuriant 
brightness  than  in  their  native  beds.  His  style 
and  diction  corresponded  with  the  majesty  of 
his  theme :  In  his  early  poems  he  had  delight- 
ed the  ear  with  a  facility,  a  richness,  and  a 
dance  of  numbers,  that  might  have  smoothed 
the  "  raven  wing  of  darkness  till  it  smiled." 
The  festivity  of  Comus,  the  merriment  of 
L'AUegro,  the  contemplative  sadness  of  the 
Penseroso,  were  all  represented  with  a  truth 
and  beauty  that  must  have  charmed  the  ear  of 
Spenser  or  of  Fletcher.  But  he  had  another 
language  for  Paradise,  not  less  peculiar  and 
and  original  than  the  former,  but  better  suited 
to  that  high  argument ;  for  the  liquid  harmony 
and  long-drawn-out  sweetness  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan poets,  he  substituted  the  stateliness  of 
the  Grecian  muse,  recommended  by  a  strain  of 
music,  deep,  clear  and  solemn  as  the  roll  of  an 
organ  in  a  cathedral.  Elaborate  and  compli- 
cated as  the  construction  of  his  versification 
appears  to  the  uninitiated  reader  he  more  than 
once  exults  in  Ihe  ease  and  freedom  with  which 
it  flowed  from  him  : — 

"  If  answerable  style  I  can  obtain 
Of  my  celestial  patroness,  who  deigns 
Her  nightly  visitations  unimplored, 
And  dictates  to  me  slumbering,  or  inspires, 
Easy,  my  unpremeditated  verse." 

And  again  we  find  him  meditating  on  the 

 "  thoughts  that  voluntary  mow 

Harmonious  numbers." 

Voltaire  is  related  to  have  inquired  of  Pope 
why  Milton  did  not  rhyme  Paradise  Lost?  Pa- 
radise would  have  been  lost  a  second  time  if  he 
had.    He  left  Dryden  to  "  tag  his  rhymes." 

Thus  we  hang  our  garland  upon  the  poet's 
tomb ;  after  all,  a  vain  attempt ;  "  for  elo- 
quence," to  borrow  the  words  of  Coleridge, 
"  has  already  exhausted  its  treasure  in  his 
praise,  and  men  of  genius  have  rivalled  each 
other  in  the  splendour  of  their  offerings  at  the 
shrine  of  the  bard.  He  has  long  ago  taken  his 
seat  with  the  poets  of  the  world.  Into  the  re- 
motest seclusions  of  the  civilized  globe  the 
voice  of  the  old  man  eloquent  has  penetrated. 
Even  the  lone  Icelander,  placed  '  far  amid  the 
melancholy  main,'  has  listened  in  his  own 
tongue  to  the  story  of  Paradise.    He  has  left 


us  models  of  excellence  in  every  branch  of  his 
art.  In  the  sublime  epic,  the  noble  drama,  the 
picturesque  mask,  the  graceful  elegy,  the  vigor- 
ous sonnet — in  all  he  is  equally  great,  equally 
beyond  the  reach  of  rivalry.  His  genius  ri- 
pened with  his  years,  and  every  poem  he  wrote 
was  a  step  of  purer  gold  to  his  Temple  of 
Fame.  His  element  was  sublimity,  but  he 
possessed  in  an  eminent  degree  the  opposite 
qualities  of  tenderness  and  grace.  He  who 
with  the  power  of  heroic  song  could  stir  the 
soul  as  with  the  sound  of  a  trumpet,  knew 
also  the  '  tender  stops'  of  the  pastoral  flute  ; 
and  the  same  hand  that  armed  the  rebellious 
legions,  and  built  up  the  radiant  domes  of 
Pandemonium,  mingled  also  the  cup  of  en- 
chantment in  Comus,  and  strewed  the  flowers 
on  the  hearse  of  Lycidas." 

Such  is  the  enthusiastic  eulogy  which  has 
been  pronounced  upon  his  poetry;  but  the 
Christian  reader  will  remember,  with  deeper 
delight,  that  in  all  his  verses  we  behold  the 
flow  of  a  graver  inspiration  than  ever  kindled 
the  heart  in  the  greenest  haunts  of  Parnassus  ; 
that  his 

"  Genius  had  angelic  wings, 

And  fed  on  manna." 


Wire-fences. — Wire  work  is  now  applied  to 
a  great  many  purposes  in  gardening,  and  to 
some  in  agriculture,  and  we  expect  shortly  to 
be  able  to  announce  a  mode  of  coating  over 
wire  with  zinc  by  the  galvanic  process,  which 
without  adding  much  lo  his  expense,  will  add 
greatly  to  its  durability.  We  have  lately  found 
in  various  parts  of  the  country,  that  a  strained 
wire  fence  four  feet  high  can  be  put  up  cheap- 
er, all  expenses  included,  than  a  wooden  fence 
of  the  same  height,  even  without  reckoning 
anything  lor  the  wood.  Land-owners,  who 
have  plenty  of  young  larches  and  Scotch  pines 
that  might  be  used  in  making  such  fences,  find 
that  the  labour  of  cutting  down  the  trees  and 
forming  them  into  fences  is  more  than  the  en- 
tire cost  of  the  strained  wire  fence.  A  wire 
fence  three  feet  six  inches  high  is  sufficient  for 
cattle  and  sheep.  It  consists  of  six  horizon- 
tal wires  through,  or  fastened  to,  wooden  posts 
and  is  put  up  for  Qd.  per  yard  ;  and  with  an 
additional  wire,  to  render  the  fence  four  feet 
six  inches  high,  for  per  yard;  the  posts 
being  supplied  and  fixed  in  the  ground  by  the 
proprietor.  These  posts  if  tarred  and  char- 
red, are  found  to  last  twenty  years.  The  wires 
are  generally  painted  witth  gas  tar.  Instead 
of  running  the  wire  through  the  wooden  posts, 
it  is  found  an  improvement  to  attach  them 
by  iron  staples  ;  which  admits  of  renewing  a 
post  when  it  decays. — English  Magazine. 


Useful  Hint  to  Farmers. — The  following 
plan  has  invariably  been  successful  in  preser- 
ving turnips  from  being  destroyed  by  hares, 
rabbits, andother  vermin.  Let  every  30th,  40th 
and  50th  drill  throughout  a  field  be  sown  with 
Swedes;  so  long  as  one  of  these  remains, 
neither  hare,  rabbit,  rook  or  pigeon  will  touch 
cither  a  while  or  yellow  turnip. — BelVs  Week- 
ly Messenger. 
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FATHER  IS  COMING. 

BY  MARY  HOWITT. 

The  clock  is  on  the  stroke  of  six, 

The  father's  work  is  done  : 
Sweep  up  the  hearth  and  mend  the  fire, 

And  put  the  kettle  on ! 
The  wild  night  wind  is  blowing  cold, 
'Tis  dreary  crossing  o'er  the  wold. 

He's  crossing  o'er  the  wold  apace, 

He's  stronger  than  the  storm ; 
He  does  not  feel  the  cold,  not  he, 

His  heart,  it  is  so  warm, 
For  father's  heart  is  stout  and  true, 
As  ever  human  bosom  knew ! 

He  makes  all  toil,  all  hardship,  light : — 

Would  all  men  were  the  same, 
So  ready  to  be  pleased,  so  kind, 

So  very  slow  to  blame  ! 
Folks  need  not  be  unkind,  austere, 
For  love  hath  readier  will  than  fear ! 

— Nay,  do  not  shut  the  shutters,  child, 

For  far  along  the  lane 
The  little  window  looks,  and  he 

Can  see  it  shining  plain ; 
I've  heard  him  say  he  loves  to  mark 
The  cheerful  firelight  through  the  dark. 

And  we'll  do  all  that  father  likes ; 

His  wishes  are  so  few — 
Would  they  were  more  !    That  every  hour 

Some  wish  of  his  1  knew  ! 
I'm  sure  it  makes  a  happy  day 
When  I  can  please  him  any  way. 

— I  know  he's  coming  by  this  sign — 
That  baby's  almost  wild ; 

See  how  he  laughs,  and  crows,  and  stares- 
Heaven  bless  the  merry  child  ; 

He's  father's  self  in  face  and  limb, 

And  father's  heart  is  strong  in  him. 

Hark  !  hark  !  I  hear  his  footsteps  now— 

He's  through  the  garden  gate. 
Run,  little  Bess,  and  ope  the  door, 

And  do  not  let  him  wait ! 
Shout,  baby,  shout!  and  clap  thy  hands, 
For  father  on  the  threshold  stands  ! 


TO  THE  DOVE. 

BY  THE  LATE  J.  F.  SMITH. 

Hail,  emblem  of  the  dearest  tie, 

That  human  hearts  can  bind, 
Love's  all  devoted  constancy 

When  kindred  souls  are  joined ! 
Than  thee,  no  purer  image  fills 

A  niche  in  nature's  shrine, 
Type  of  ecstatic  transport's  thrills, 

And  feeling's  glow  divine. 

The  eagle  and  the  vulture  share 

Dominion  of  the  sky  ; 
I  mark  the  imperial  lords  of  air 

With  royal  pomp  sweep  by  ; 
But  ah !  their  flight,  far  onward  spread, 

No  soft  emotion  brings  ; 
Foreboding  sounds  of  woe  pervade 

The  rushing  of  their  wings. 

But  thou,  what  melting  sweetness  glows, 

In  thy  long,  melting  note, 
Heard  where  the  random  wild  flower  blows 

In  forest  glooms  remote. 
O,  more  than  language  can  express, 

Of  love  and  truth  is  there; — 
The  depth  of  woman's  tenderness,-*— 

The  purity  of  prayer  ! 

Yet,  spotless  dove,  religion  lendu 

My  theme  a  glory  too — 
A  charm,  harmoniously  that  blends 

With  nature's  simple  due. 
O  marvellous  vvas  the  sign  of  love 

Through  tbe.e  to  mortals  given, 
When  stooped  by  brooding  wings  above 

The  Majesty  of  heaven  ! 


Bird  of  the  consecrated  plume, 

Whom  earth's  Creator  chose, 
(Whilst  yet  above  its  watery  tomb 

One  lonely  mountain  rose,) 
To  waft  the  pledge  of  peace  to  men, 

The  olive's  welcome  bough ; 
I  hail  thee,  mercy's  herald  then, 

Her  sacred  symbol  now. 


For  "  The  Friend.,: 
THE  SOCIETY  OF  FRIENDS 
IN 

PENNSYLVANIA  AND  NEW  JERSEY. 

From  1764  to  1782. 
(Continue!}  from  page  126.) 

Friends  in  Philadelphia  had  long  been  under 
a  concern  for  the  good  of  those  who  had  been 
slaves,  and  were  anxious  in  some  measure  to 
compensate  the  coloured  race  for  the  injuries 
which  had  been  inflicted  on  it  by  the  whites. 
From  this  feeling  resulted  a  school  established 
for  the  free  education  of  negro  and  mulatto 
children,  in  1770,  under  the  direction  of  a 
committee  of  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends 
in  that  city.  An  account  of  this  school,  of 
which  Anthony  Benezet  was  a  chief  promoter, 
has  recently  been  published.* 

Towards  the  close  of  1709,  a  fervent  desire 
for  the  preservation  of  their  members  from  in- 
consistent conduct,  and  for  the  recovery  of  some 
who  had  fallen  into  evil  and  improper  habits, 
induced  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia, 
to  appoint  a  committee  to  visit  and  warn  such 
in  the  love  of  the  gospel  as  they  feared  had 
already  taken  missteps,  or  were  in  danger 
of  going  astray.  A  minute  made  at  an  adjourn- 
ment of  the  meeting,  held  Twelfth  month  4th, 
states  the  conclusion  to  be  "  to  nominate  a 
number  of  Friends  to  join  with  the  overseers  in 
visiting  and  admonishing  such  members  of  the 
meeting,  whether  heads  of  families  or  young 
persons,  who  for  want  of  due  circumspection 
and  care  in  their  conduct,  have  failed  of  keep- 
ing within  the  limits  incumbent  on  every  one 
making  profession  of  the  Truth  with  us  to  ob- 
serve;  more  especially  such  as  frequent  ale- 
houses, taverns,  and  places  of  diversion,  or 
associate  with  persons  whose  conversation  tends 
to  alienate  their  minds  from  that  sobriety  and 
godly  simplicity,  which  tends  to  confirm  us  in 
the  brotherly  love  and  fellowship  of  the  Gospel. 
John  Hunt,  Hezekiah  Williams,  John  Pembcr- 
ton,  Isaac  Zane,  John  Morris,  William  Norton, 
Samuel  Emlen,  Jr.,  Samuel  Clark,  John  Drink- 
er, Jr.,  Samuel  Morton,  Samuel  Hopkins,  Isaac 
Attmore,  Benjamin  Sharpless,  and  Joseph  Mar- 
riot,  are  desired  to  enter  into  this  service." 

This  committee  and  the  overseers  met  ac- 
cording to  the  recommendation  of  the  meeting, 
and  having  classed  themselves,  they  soon  after 
entered  upon  the  laborious  service,  of  visiting 
many  members,  some  of  them  various  times, 
to  warn  the  heedless  among  them,  to  instruct 
the  ignorant,  to  strengthen  the  weak.  This 
service  they  were  closely  occupied  in  for  the 
following  seven  months,  and  during  part  of  the 
time  they  had  the  aid  and  assistance  of  Samuel 
Eastburn  in  the  labour. 


*. See  "Friend,"  vol.  17,  pp.  162.  170. 178. 


This  committee  on  the  10th  of  Seven 
month,  1770,  drew  up  a  report  to  the  Monthl 
Meeting  of  their  proceedings,  from  which  \ 
extract  the  following:  "  In  the  performance 
this  trust,  we  have  visited,  and  administer 
caution  and  advice  to  several,  who  though  n 
so  obviously  irregular  as  to  be  chargeable  wi 
the  breach  of  a  written  Rule  of  Discipline,  y 
might  be  in  danger  of  being  drawn  aside  b 
too  great  familiarity  with  such  whose  mine 
and  conversation  are  not  sufficiently  limited  b 
the  Spirit  of  Truth. 

"  We  have  likewise  visited  such  who  ar 
known  to  indulge  themselves  in  frequentinj 
taverns  and  ale-houses  unnecessarily,  am 
places  of  diversion,  and  unprofitable  amuse 
ment ;  also  such  whom  we  understand  hav( 
been  so  imprudent  as  to  be  concerned  in  en 
couraging  and  promoting  lotteries." 

"  We  have  likewise  taken  some  pains  to 
advise  and  caution  such  professors  among  us, 
who  have  shown  a  disposition  to  countenance 
or  join  with  the  people  in  their  public  associa 
tions,  formed  with  a  view  of  asserting  and 
maintaining  the  civil  liberties  of  the  colonies, 
in  opposition  to  some  late  acts  of  parliament ;  it 
being,  as  we  apprehend,  very  inconsistent  with 
the  peaceable  principle  of  our  Christian  pro- 
fession, and  the  uniform  conduct  of  our  worthy 
predecessors,  to  pursue  or  approve  of  such  me- 
thods as  have  been  proposed  by  many  inconsi- 
derate people  in  this  and  some  neighbouring 
colonies,  for  obtaining  a  redress  of  the  griev- 
ances they  complain  of.  We  have  the  satis- 
faction to  find,  that  most  of  those  who  were 
without  due  consideration  prevailed  upon  to 
compose  part  of  a  committee  appointed  by  the 
traders  of  this  city,  to  superintend  some  affairs 
of  a  mercantile  nature,  which  early  gave  occa- 
sion of  uneasiness  and  concern  to  Friends,  have 
withdrawn  from  that  trust,  there  being  now,  as 
we  are  informed,  but  two  or  three  members  of 
our  religious  Society,  who  continue  to  attend 
that  service ;  and  these,  we  hope,  may  likewise 
by  further  endeavours  be  prevailed  with  to  sub- 
mit to  the  advice  of  their  brethren,  and  with- 
draw from  a  service,  the  inconsistency  and 
inconveniences  whereof  we  apprehend  they 
have  not  sufficiently  considered." 

As  the  various  efforts  made  by  Friends  and 
others  had  failed  in  inducing  John  Penn  to 
exert  his  influence  against  the  prevailing  and 
increasing  corruptions  in  the  province,  the 
Meeting  for  Sufferings  next  believed  it  to  be 
their  duty  to  lay  the  subject  before  Thomas 
Penn  and  Richard  Penn,  the  proprietors.  On 
the  19th  of  Seventh  month,  1770,  they  pre- 
pared the  following. 

"  The  address  of  the  People  called  Quakers 
in  the  province  of  Pennsylvania,  to  their  es- 
teemed friends  Thomas  Penn  and  Richard 
Penn,  proprietors  and  governors  in  chief  of  the 
said  province. 

"  Frequent  occasions  are  presented  to  us  of 
reviving  the  remembrance  of  the  pious  care  of 
your  honourable  father,  to  unite  with  our  wor- 
thy ancestors  in  the  noble  purpose  of  promo- 
ting piety,  virtue,  and  godly  living,  in  the  first 
settlement  of  this  province,  many  valuable  tes- 
timonials of  which,  appear  in  the  original  laws 
and  constitution  of  the  government.  With 
reverent  thankfulness  to  the  gracious  Author 
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of  all  good,  we  can  assure  you,  there  is  yet  a 
considerable  number  of  the  freemen,  animated 
with  the  same  principle,  and  often  concerned  to 
stir  up  the  pure  mind  in  others  to  a  thankful 
remembrance  of  the  signal  blessings,  which,  by 
Divine  favour,  have  been  conferred,  and  are 
graciously  continued  to  us ;  firmly  believing 
that  this  state  of  mind,  and  the  course  of  con- 
duct it  leads  into,  is  acceptable  to  God  and  will 
be  rewarded  by  him. 

"On  this  principle  we  are  now  engaged  to 
address  you,  fervently  desiring,  that  as  your 
superior  station  affords  you  the  power  of  being 
more  instrumental  than  others  in  suppressing 
vice  and  immorality,  and  frustrating  every  pub- 
lic attempt  to  introduce  scenes  of  wantonness 
and  folly  among  us,  we  may  obtain  your  ap- 
probation and  concurrence  with  our  endeavours 
to  avert  the  pernicious  effects  of  some  late 
attempts  of  that  kind. 

"  The  pious  and  most  considerate  of  other 
religious  denominations  have,  at  times,  for  some 
years  past,  been  repeatedly  concerned  to  ad- 
dress the  Governors  you  have  placed  here, 
against  the  strolling  stage-players  who  have 
come  to  this  city  ;  and  as  they  were  disap- 
pointed of  obtaining  a  residence  here,  there 
was  grounds  to  hope  some  good  effect  had 
attended  those  expressions  of  that  religious  con- 
cern. 

"  Since  the  coming  of  our  present  governor, 
such  attempts  have  been  made  to  establish  a 
theatre  and  public  annual  horse-races,  that  we 
have  had  renewed  occasions  to  apply  to  him, 
and  entreat  him  to  exert  the  authority  he  is 
invested  with,  for  the  suppression  of  these  pub- 
lic and  irreligious  diversions.  Addresses  have 
been  likewise  made  to  him  against  the  stage- 
players,  by  great  numbers  of  the  inhabitants  of 
other  religious  societies  ;  and  we  were  some- 
time flattered  with  promises  from  some  in  pow- 
er, that  regard  would  be  manifested  to  these 
our  requests  ;  but  the  public  countenance  and 
encouragement  lately  given  to  these  profane, 
nsnaring  entertainments,  determines  us  after 
much  deliberate  consideration,  to  address  you 
)n  this  subject ;  earnestly  entreating,  that  the 
honour  of  God  and  the  welfare  and  prosperity 
jf  the  people  under  your  government,  may  en- 
gage your  serious  attention  to  the  importance 
Df  the  trust  committed  to  you,  and  that  thereby 
you  may  be  incited  to  exercise  your  power  and 
influence  to  prevent  the  continuance  of  those 
lurseries  of  pride,  idleness,  extravagance,  and 
uxury,  by  which  many  of  the  people  are 
il ready  much  corrupted  and  debased. 

"  The  piety  and  wisdom  with  which  whole- 
some laws  were  provided  against  these  and 
)ther  public  evils,  have  justly  rendered  the 
lame  of  your  venerable  father  worthy  of  true 
lonour,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  peace  and 
lappiness  to  the  people;  many  of  the  tem- 
>oral  benefits  and  advantages  of  which  you 
lave  possessed.  Considering  that  the  time  is 
hort  in  which  any  temporal  possession  can  be 
etained,  our  desires  and  prayers  are  sincere 
nd  ardent,  that  you  may  religiously  exercise 
he  power  you  are  entrusted  with,  and  mayob- 
ain  the  assurance  of  that  more  excellent  enjoy- 
nent  of  the  eternal  recompense  of  reward, 
vhich  will  be  certainly  granted  to  those  who 
re  able  to  render  a  faithful  account,  when  it 


is  said  to  them,  '  You  are  to  be  no  longer 
stewards.' 

"  In  that  love  which  is  without  dissimulation, 
we  salute  you,  and  are  your  faithful  friends. 
"  Signed  in  and  on  behalf  of  the  Meeting  for 

Sufferings,  being  a  committee  of  our  Yearly 

Meeting,  held  at  Philadelphia,  the  19th  of 

Seventh  month,  1770. 

John  Pemberton,  Clerk." 

This  address  was  forwarded  to  Friends  in 
London,  with  a  copy  of  the  last  address  pre- 
sented to  Governor  Penn,  that  the  matter  might 
be  fully  understood  by  those  who  should  lay  it 
before  the  proprietors.  John  Reynell,  Israel 
Pemberton,  James  Pemberton,  and  Samuel 
Emlen,  Jr.,  were  appointed  to  forward  it  to 
England, — in  doing  which  they  addressed  a 
private  letter  to  John  Fothergill,  Jacob  Hagen, 
Daniel  Mildred,  and  David  Barclay,  in  which 
is  the  following  passage  : — "  As  we  have  men- 
tioned in  our  address  that  several  applications 
have  been  made  to  the  Governor  by  Friends 
and  others,  that  you  and  other  Friends  may 
be  better  acquainted  with  the  endeavours  which 
have  been  used  here  to  obviate  the  necessity 
of  this  application  to  the  proprietaries,  we  send 
you  copies  of  those  addresses.  The  horse- 
races are  an  evil  of  as  pernicious  tendency  as 
the  stage-plays,  while  they  continue,  and  have 
the  more  particularly  affected  Friends,  as  they 
are  appointed  in  the  centre  but  unbuilt  part  of 
the  city,  and  have  been  several  years  in  the 
week  of  our  Yearly  Meeting,  though  we  have 
repeatedly  remonstrated  against  it.  Whether 
our  endeavours  may  succeed  or  not,  to  prevent 
the  torrent  of  corruption  overspreading  the  city 
and  country,  we  think  it  our  duty  to  bear  our 
testimony  against  it,  desiring  by  every  means 
in  our  power  to  perpetuate  the  happiness  we 
have  heretofore  enjoyed,  and  that  our  succes- 
sors may  have  such  proofs  of  our  concern  for 
their  welfare,  as  we  have  of  the  virtue  of  our 
predecessors." 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  "The  Friend." 

JOHN  II ECKE WELDER. 
The  Life  o/"John  Heckewelder,  by  Edward 
Rondthaler,  of  Nazareth,  Pa.  Edited 
by  B.  H.  Coaxes,  M.  D.,  Philadelphia, 
1847. 

This  is  a  modest  and  unassuming  narrative 
of  the  life  of  a  most  estimable  man,  who  devo- 
ted the  greater  portion  of  his  days  to  the  duties 
of  a  missionary  among  the  Indians,  and  whose 
name  is  familiar,  and  held  in  high  regard  with 
all  who  are  acquainted  with  the  attempts  made 
to  civilize  and  enlighten  our  native  tribes.  John 
Heckewelder  was  the  son  of  one  of  those  Mo- 
ravian exiles  who  left  their  native  Germany, 
and  settled  for  a  time  in  England,  of  which 
country  he  was  a  native.  He  accompanied  his 
father  to  Pennsylvania  when  in  his  twelfth 
year,  and  settled  at  Bethlehem,  where  he  learn- 
ed the  trade  of  a  cooper.  On  his  19th  birth- 
day he  left  Bethlehem,  and  accompanied  the 
well-known  Christian  Frederick  Post,  on  a 
journey  to  visit  the  Indians  on  the  Ohio.  With 
this  journey  commenced  those  missionary  la- 
bours which  filled  nearly  half  a  century  of  his 
long  and  useful  life.    He  has  himself  given  us 


the  account  of  his  life,  and  of  the  Indians 
among  whom  it  was  passed,  in  a  highly  valu- 
able and  interesting  volume,  and  the  impression 
which  his  work  made  upon  the  public  was  deep 
and  lasting. 

"  He  was  well  known  in  Philadelphia  ;  which 
after  his  age  and  infirmities,  combined  with 
other  circumstances,  compelled  him  to  relin- 
quish the  mission,  he  occasionally  visited. 
With  Doctor  Wistar,  who  was  also  of  German 
extraction,  he  was  particularly  intimate ;  but 
he  was  known  to  almost  all  the  men  of  letters 
in  our  city,  and  respected  by  them  all.  In  his 
demeanour  he  was  modest  and  unassuming. 
From  his  long  residence  among  the  Indians, 
he  seemed  to  have  imbibed  something  of  their 
manners.  Courteous  and  easy  in  his  inter- 
course with  every  one,  a  stranger  to  all  affec- 
tation and  artificial  ceremony,  somewhat  inclin- 
ed to  taciturnity,  or  at  least  never  obtruding 
himself  on  the  notice  of  others,  or  seeking  to 
lead  the  conversation,  those  who  personally 
knew  him  were  the  more  inclined  to  give  credit 
to  his  book,  and  those  who  read  his  book  before 
they  personally  knew  him,  found  that  the  man 
corresponded  with  the  character  of  which  the 
book  gave  them  the  idea. 

"  The  work  was  received  with  general  ap- 
probation. It  was  evidently  written  to  support 
no  party,  to  explain  no  peculiar  system,  to 
promote  no  personal  views:  he  had  formed  the 
narrative  for  his  own  private  amusement  or 
use,  and  his  consent  to  appear  as  an  author, 
both  of  this  and  of  a  subsequent  publication, 
was  not  given  without  reluctance. 

"  He  presented  to  us  some  new  views  of  the 
Indian  character.  He  impressed  us  with  the 
belief  that  these  people  were  still  more  acute, 
more  politic,  and  in  some  respects  more  refined, 
than  had  been  generally  understood. 

"But  the  whole  account  of  them  was  con- 
veyed in  a  manner  so  plain  and  unaffected, 
with  such  evident  candour  and  apparent  accu- 
racy, that  conviction  generally,  if  not  univer- 
sally, followed  perusal." 

The  following  sketch  of  Heckewelder's  first 
journey  to  the  West  in  the  spring  of  1762,  is 
highly  graphic  and  interesting. 

"  From  Litiz  we  pursued  our  journey  on 
horseback.  When  we  were  ready  to  start, 
Post,  in  his  enthusiastic  way,  began  to  sing. 
The  brethren  stood  before  the  doors  of  their 
houses,  and  took  leave  of  us  as  we  travelled 
along  the  street.  At  Lancaster  we  were  kind- 
ly received  by  the  Brethren  and  the  friends  of 
the  Congregation.  The  latter  could  not  help 
considering  the  idea  of  going  to  the  distant  In- 
dians merely  to  bring  them  the  word  of  recon- 
ciliation, as  a  most  daring  adventure  ;  still  they 
did  all  in  their  power  to  render  our  short  stay- 
comfortable.  Among  them  the  well-known 
Jew,  Joseph  Symonds,  was  foremost.  At  the 
close  of  our  first  day's  journey  from  Lancaster, 
we  put  up  at  Middletown  for  the  night.  The 
next  day,  after  a  ride  of  eight  miles,  we  crossed 
the  Susquehannah  at  Harris's  ferry.  The 
river  had  risen  fearfully  from  the  melting  of 
immense  quantities  of  snow  ;  and  it  was  with 
great  difficulty  that  we  could  persuade  the  fer- 
rymen to  attempt  the  dangerous  passage.  At 
last  we  crossed  in  safety,  after  having  been 
carried  nearly  a  mile  down  the  stream  by  the 
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rapid  current.  Having  been  delayed  so  long 
at  the  ferry,  we  could  only  travel  four  miles 
further  before  nightfall.  The  next  day  we 
arrived  at  Carlisle  ;  where  we  remained  several 
hours,  as  Post  had  to  make  arrangements  for 
the  reception  of  the  Indians,  whom  he  had  pro- 
mised the  Governor  to  invite  and  accompany 
to  this  place,  in  order  to  hold  a  talk  with  the 
government  officers.  We  stopped  for  the  night 
at  Mount  Rock,  eight  miles  from  Carlisle;  and 
on  the  following  day  reached  Shippensburg,  a 
distance  of  twenty-one  miles  from  Carlisle. 
Here  we  took  leave  of  the  white  settlements; 
the  howling  wilderness  being  full  before  us. 
In  every  direction,  the  blackened  ruins  of 
houses  and  barns,  and  remnants  of  chimneys 
met  our  eyes ;  the  sad  memorials  of  the  cruel- 
ties committed  by  the  French  and  Indians,  dur- 
ing the  savage  warfare  of  1756,  and  the  follow- 
ing years ;  concerning  which  many  horrible 
stories  were  related  to  us  by  eye-witnesses. 
This  was  nothing  to  cheer  us;  but  there  was 
certainly  an  exhortation  contained  in  all  this, 
to  hasten  to  bring  the  tidings  of  peace  to  the 
ferocious  red  man,  for  they  are  '  to  all  people.' 

"  Eleven  miles  beyond  Shippensburg,  Post 
struck  into  a  mountain  path  ;  it  being  shorter 
by  several  miles  than  the  wagon  road,  which 
made  the  circuit  of  the  mountain.  The  path 
was  almost  invisible,  and  the  ascent  was  exces- 
sively steep  and  rocky. 

"  After  a  journey  of  several  days  our  travel- 
lers arrived  at  the  Juniata  Crossings.  Having 
narrowly  escaped  drowning  in  the  rapid  stream, 
they  pursued  their  journey,  and  soon  after 
passed  '  Bloody  Run  ;'  where  a  body  of  English 
soldiers,  whilst  escorting  a  number  of  wagons 
loaded  with  provisions  for  Fort  Pitt,  fell  into  an 
ambuscade  of  French  and  Indians,  and  so  many 
were  killed,  that  the  stream  seemed  filled  with 
blood.  Hence  the  name.  Seven  miles  farther 
on  at  Fort  Bedford,  where  there  was  a  strong 
garrison,  Heckewelder's  missionary  journey 
was  almost  brought  to  an  end.  He  fell  into 
the  hands  of  recruiting  officers,  with  whom  he 
had  no  little  difficulty;  but  on  showing  the  in 
dorsement  on  his  indenture,  by  which  his  for 
mer  master,  had  transferred  his  legal  power 
over  H.  to  Post,  he  was  suffered  to  proceed 
On  the  30th  of  March,  Post  and  his  compan- 
ions began  to  cross  the  Alleghany  mountains. 
'The  snow  began  to  fall  rapidly,  and  had 
already  covered  the  ground  to  the  depth  of 
three  feet  and  a  half.  The  cold  became  more 
intense;  and  we  were  reminded  of  our  possible 
fate  by  a  large  number  of  carcasses  of  horses, 
which  were  scattered  along  the  mountain  path. 
However,  there  was  nothing  left  us  but  to  push 
on  as  fast  as  we  could.  It  was  eleven  miles 
to  the  nearest  habitation  ;  and  to  turn  back 
was  out  of  the  question.  Fortunately  the  snow 
ceased  falling  in  the  afternoon;  otherwise  we 
should  have  lost  the  road  and  perished.  After 
a  most  painful  ride,  we  managed  to  gain  the 
summit  of  the  mountain.  Without  halting,  we 
began  to  descend,  and  soon  found  ourselves  in 
the  midst  of  a  thick  and  dark  forest  of  hemlock 
trees.  At  last,  after  a  hard  day's  journey,  and 
just  as  night  came  on,  we  succeeded  in  reach- 
ing the  cabin  of  a  hunter,  whose  name  was 
Jack  Miller,  (also  Saucy  Jack,)  in  Edmonds's 
Swamp.    Scarcely  had  we  entered  when  the 


wolves  began  their  dismal  howl,  which  was 
the  hunter's  night  music  all  the  year  round. 
Jack  had  no  stable  ;  but  our  horses  found  tole- 
rable pasture  on  a  piece  of  land  of  about  three 
acres,  which  had  been  cleared  and  fenced  in 
by  the  hunter  and  his  sons.  The  young  men 
offered  to  watch  our  beasts,  and  protect  them 
from  the  wolves.  A  bell  was  fastened  to  the 
neck  of  each  horse,  a  few  fires  were  kindled, 
the  hunters  took  their  guns,  and,  followed  by 
their  dogs,  began  their  watch,  while  we  tried 
to  refresh  ourselves  by  a  good  night's  sleep. 
But  in  this  we  were  disappointed.  The  howl- 
ing of  the  wolves,  the  barking  of  the  dogs,  the 
tinkling  of  the  bells,  by  means  of  which  the 
young  men  were  enabled  to  tell  where  the 
horses  were,  and  more  than  all  the  continual 
shouting  of  the  guard  without,  to  assure  their 
father  of  their  watchfulness,  and  the  answer- 
ing cry  of  the  old  hunter  from  within,  drove 
sleep  from  our  eyes.  Still  we  were  thankful 
for  the  safety  in  which  we  were  permitted  to 
pass  the  night ;  and  the  next  morning  we  took 
an  affectionate  leave  of  this  wild  but  hospitable 
family. 

" '  We  soon  reached  Stony  Creek ;  where 
we  were  very  nearly  brought  to  a  perfect 
stand.  The  bed  of  the  creek  is  about  four  rods 
wide,  but  the  water  had  risen  to  a  great  height ; 
the  canoe  had  been  carried  off  by  the  stream 
the  night  before,  and  the  few  settlers,  together 
with  a  small  garrison,  were  all  on  the  other 
side  of  the  creek.  After  many  entreaties  and 
promises  on  our  part,  a  sugar  trough*  was 
brought  from  the  woods  ;  and  in  this  novel  ves- 
sel, we  were  safely  ferried  over ;  but  had  almost 
lost  our  horses,  which  were  saved  only  by  the 
greatest  exertions.  Having  crossed  the  Laurel 
Hill  and  the  Chestnut  Ridge,  we  reached  Bushy 
Run  on  the  1st  of  April,  and  pushed  on  rapid- 
ly, in  order  if  possible  to  reach  Pittsburgh,  dis- 
tance twenty-five  miles,  before  night.  Having 
approached  the  Fort  within  seven  or  eight 
miles,  we  suddenly  found  ourselves  on  the  field 
of  Braddock's  defeat.  A  dreadful  sight  was 
presented  to  our  eyes.  Skulls  and  bones  of 
the  unfortunate  men  slain  here  on  the  9th  o 
July,  1755,  lay  scattered  all  around  ;  and  the 
sound  of  our  horses'  hoofs  continually  striking 
against  them,  made  dismal  music,  as,  with  the 
Monongahela  full  in  view,  we  rode  over  this 
memorable  battle-ground. 

"  '  We  felt  as  if  relieved  from  an  iusupport 
able  weight,  when,  on  arriving  at  Fort  Pitt, 
we  again  found  ourselves  in  the  company  of 
the  living.  The  only  private  dwelling  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Fort  was  situated  at  the 
junction  of  the  Allegheny  and  Monongahela. 
It  was  owned  by  two  traders,  Davenport  and 
McKinney ;  who  received  us  in  a  very  friendly 
and  hospitable  manner.  Within  the  Fort,  also, 
we  met  with  kind  well-wishers  ;  and  the  treat 
ment  we  received  at  the  hands  of  the  gallant 
commander  Col.  Bouquet,  and  all  his  officers, 
calls  for  my  lasting  gratitude.  To  a  youth  far 
from  home  and  friends,  engaged  in  an  enter- 


[*  Hollow  logs,  either  naturally  such  from  decay 
and  the  ravages  of  animals,  or  scooped  out  artificially, 
were  frequently  used  by  the  Indians  of  the  Delaware 
family,  as  canoes;  and  among  the  earlier  white  settlers 
for  industrial  purposes.  The  birch  bark  fitted  for  boat- 
ing, is  not  common  in  these  parts  of  the  country. — Ed.] 


prize  the  success  of  which  was  more  than 
doubtful,  each  kind  word  is  an  angel  from 
heaven. 

Post  had  expected  to  be  able  to  make  ar- 
rangements at  Fort  Pitt  for  a  supply  of  flour, 
which  could  easily  have  been  brought  to  our 
new  home  by  the  travelling  traders.  But  to 
our  great  disappointment,  the  magazine  had 
been  overflowed  by  a  tremendous  inundation, 
and  no  flour  was  to  be  had.  Neither  could  any 
be  procured  from  the  surrounding  country,  as 
there  were  no  farms  within  hundreds  of  miles, 
(To  be  concluded .) 

Fitzgerald's  Patent  Threshing  Machine. — i 
The  desideratum  so  long  sought  for  in  thresh- 
ing machines,  is  fully  accomplished  in  this  no» 
vel  and  very  economical  machine,  namely,  a 
sufficient  speed  of  the  cylinder,  with  an  easy, 
moderate  pace  of  the  horses  ;  and,  for  saving 
labour,  efficiency  in  operating,  and  leaving  the 
grain  and  the  straw  unbroken,  this  machine 
will  certainly  commend  itself  to  every  man's 
judgment.  For  safety  to  those  employed 
about  it,  it  certainly  is  of  immense  importance 
being  furnished  with  plain  beaters  instead  of 
spikes. 

The  following  testimony  to  the  merits  of 
this  labour-saving  machine  is  from  the  Phila- 
delphia North  American.    We  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  examining  a  newly  invented  thresh- 
er, yesterday,  in  company  with  E.  S.  Warne 
of  73  Marshall  street.    It  was  made  and  pa 
tented  by  Jesse  Fitzgerald,  of  New  York 
and  one  of  the  machines  is  now  at  the  yard 
on  the  corner  of  Fifth  and  Coates  streets 
The  novelty  and  ingenuity  of  this  useful,  si  in 
pie  and  economical  machine,  will  ensure  its 
successful  introduction,  and  its  working  vvil 
place  it  among  the  most  valuable  agricultura 
implements  of  the  day.    It  is  so  constructec 
that  the  speed  required  is  obtained  in  the  in 
side  of  the  cylinder,  which  admits  of  a  larg< 
pulley  being  used  on  the  shaft,  and  greatly 
lessens  the  power  required  to  drive  it.  W 
were  informed  that  one  horse  can  with  eas* 
thresh  one  hundred  bushels  of  good  wheat  pe> 
day,  with  only  two  men  and  a  boy  to  assist 
We  notice  especially  its  great  advantage  c 
safety  to  those  employed  about  it,  the  little  in 
jury  it  inflicts  on  the  straw,  and  the  total  at 
sence  of  broken  grains  among  the  rhreshe 
wheat.    We  take  pleasure  in  recommending 
for  economy  and  efficiency  to  every  one  in 
terested  in  improving  agricultural  implement 
and  saving  labour. 

The  Editor  of  the  United  States  Gazetl 
also  gives  it  his  approbation  in  the  following 
A  day  or  two  ago,  we  saw  a  threshing  mi 
chine,  which  seems  to  combine  three  very  di 
sirable  requisites  in  the  work  of  separating  th 
seed  from  the  straw,  viz.,  that  of  simplicity  i 
construction,  great  speed  in  action,  and  smal 
ness  in  size.  It  is  constructed  in  such  a  mai 
ner  that  the  speed  is  derived  inside  of  the  c; 
Under;  and  this  arrangement  admits  of 
large  driving  pulley  being  placed  upon  the  sha 
which  greatly  increases  the  means  of  propi 
sion,  and  thereby  lessens  the  occasion  for  po> 
er  to  keep  the  machine  in  motion.  Thus,  wi 
one  horse  attached  to  the  sweep  or  lever,  I 


performed  as  much  work  a3  is  usually  accoti  I 
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plished  by  other  machines  when  driven  by  four 
horses,  and  without  breaking  the  straw  or 
tearing  the  grain.  The  machine  is  the  inven- 
tion oi'  Jesse  Fitzgerald  of  New  York. 

The  great  Lust.—OC  all  things  here  below, 
wealth  is  that  on  which  poor  deluded  man  is 
chiefly  tempted,  even  to  the  end  of  life,  to 
place  his  confidence ;  and  when  riches  increase, 
it  proves  a  hard  task  for  the  human  heart  to 
keep  its  affections  sufficiently  detached  from 
them.  But  he  who  by  injustice  acquireth  the 
earthly  mammon,  justly  forfeiteth  the  treasures 
of  heaven  ;  and  he  who  is  made  vain  and 
covetous  by  money,  however  honestly  gotten, 
renders  that  a  curse  to  one,  which  was  designed 
os  a  blessing  to  many,  and  drowns  himself  in 
the  spring  which  should  have  watered  all 
around  him. — Bishop  Home. 

■  Earthquake  in  Scotland. — A  smart  shock 
of  earthquake  has  been  experienced  over  a 
pretty  extensive  district  in  the  centre  of  Scot- 
land. About  midnight  on  Tuesday,  November 
the  24th,  Crieff,  Perth,  Dundee,  Cupar  Fife, 
and  Dollar,  had  all  felt  the  shock,  which  ap- 
pears to  have  occurred  almost  simultaneously 
throughout  the  extensive  tract  of  country 
which  comprehends  these  towns;  the  first  that 
has  been  felt  in  this  neighbourhood  since  the 
23rd  of  October  1839.  It  awoke  many  sleep- 
ers from  their  slumbers,  and  seemed  as  far  as 
we  could  judge,  to  vibrate  from  west  to  east. 
The  night  was  damp,  dark,  and  cloudy,  with 
scarce  a  breeze  stirring,  and  of  very  mild  tem- 
perature— exactly  such  as  the  night  of  the 
23d  of  October,  1839.  The  barometer  had 
risen  during  the  day  to  about  29  44,  but  this 
morning  it  has  again  sunk  a  little.  Altogether 
the  character  of  the  weather  this  autumn  has 
very  much  resembled  that  of  1839;  a  great 
quantity  of  rain,  (about  twenty-seven  inches 
since  July,)  the  sky,  for  the  last  month, 
charged  with  close,  dense,  dark  clouds — the 
atmosphere  soft,  mild,  hazy,  and  dripping,  with 
an  irregular  barometer,  taking  sudden  and  ex- 
treme movements.  It  is  to  be  remarked  that 
these  earthquakes  happen  generally  in  October 
and  November,  during  the  night,  when  there 
is  little  or  no  wind,  with  soft  rain  falling,  the 
earth's  surface  being  charged  heavily  with 
moisture. — Scotsman. 

An  Enthusiast.— We  read  in  a  Belgium 
journal:  "The  sale  of  the  gallery  of  paint- 
ings of  Van  N.  of  Brussels  who  died  in  the 
course  of  the  last  month,  is  advertised.  This 
celebrated  amateur  not  only  devoted  his  lile, 
but  sacrificed  the  whole  of  his  fortune,  which 
originally  produced  him  a  revenue  of  40,000f. 
a  year,  to  his  passion  for  possessing  the  mas- 
ter pieces  of  the  great  Flemish  artists.  Re- 
duced by  this  to  the  want  of  even  the  necessa- 
ries of  life,  he  could  not  be  induced  to  part 
with  even  one  of  his  cherished  treasures.  At 
last,  an  old  servant,  who  continued  to  serve 
him  without  wages,  converted  the  gallery  into 
a  source  for  the  maintenance  of  his  master 
and  himself,  by  applying  the  gratuitous  wages 
given  him  for  showing  the  splendid  collection 
to  visiters,  in  purchasing  food  for  them  both. 
A  few  years  ago  the  faithful  and  affectionate 


old  servant  died,  and  Van  N.  hopeless  of  find- 
ing another  on  the  same  terms,  took  the  office 
upon  himself.  When  visiters  came  to  view 
the  gallery,  he  put  on  the  old  livery  and  at- 
tended them  through  it,  displaying  a  critical 
acquaintance  with  the  merits  of  each  picture, 
that  delighted  all  and  astonished  those  who 
were  able  to  appreciate  his  erudition.  Some- 
times the  visiters,  supposing  hitn  to  be  really 
the  servant,  would  make  the  master  the 
subject  of  sarcastic  observations,  some  calling 
him  an  eccentric  fool,  and  others  a  madman, 
and  wondering  that  his  friends  did  not  have 
him  declared  a  lunatic.  All  this  he  listened  to 
either  with  perfect  indifference,  or  making  pal- 
liating excuses,  as  his  old  servant  used  to  do, 
and  when  their  curiosity  was  satisfied,  holding 
out  his  hand  for  the  accustomed  fee." 


disappearing,  a  splendid  hemisphere  of  stars 
presents  itself;  after  waiting  a  minute  or  so, 
re-light  the  lamp,  and  nearly  the  same  phe- 
nomenon will  be  displayed  as  from  the  begin- 
ning. Let  a  repetition  of  lighting  and  re-light- 
ing of  the  lamp  be  made  for  several  times  that 
the  stars  may  be  increased.  After  the  third  or 
fourth  time  of  blowing  out  the  lamp,  in  a  few 
moments  after  the  internal  surface  of  the  flask 
is  dry,  many  of  the  stars  will  shoot  with  great 
splendour  from  either  side,  and  some  of  them 
will  fire  off  with  brilliant  rays  ;  these  appear- 
ances will  continue  several  minutes.  What 
remains  in  the  flask  will  serve  for  the  same  ex- 
periment several  times,  and  without  adding  any 
more  wafer.  Care  should  be  taken,  after  the 
experiment  is  over,  to  lay  the  flask  and  water 
in  a  cool  place. 


Sedentary  and  Active  Life. — The  Swiss 
are  as  capable  as  any  body  of  minute  seden- 
tary toil ;  witness  the  watchmaking.  But  look 
at  the  chamois  hunting  of  the  same  race  of 
men.  When  one  brother  of  a  family  is  sitting 
poring  over  the  little  wheels  he  is  fashioning, 
or  the  sfeel  springs  he  is  polishing,  with  all  the 
delicate  craft  of  a  Clerkenwell  workman,  an- 
other brother  is  up  and  away  among  the  Alps, 
leaping  over  chasms  of  reck  or  ice,  clamber- 
ing up  gullies,  creeping  through  chill  crannies 
in  the  ice,  sinking  a  hole  in  the  snow  to  hide 
himself  from  his  prey,  or  intently  looking 
round  from  some  perilous  pinnacle  or  shelf,  on 
which  he  has  lighted  in  his  ardour,  without 
considering  how  he  was  to  get  forward  or 
backward.  When  he  returns  to  his  home  in 
the  valley,  faint  with  hunger,  and  ready  to 
sink  under  the  weight  of  his  game  and  gun, 
he  sees  perhaps  the  boat  of  a  third  brother 
struggling  with  a  sudden  squall  on  the  lake, 
buffeted  by  waves  like  those  of  a  stormy  sea, 
but  brought  to  shore  safely  at  last  by  the 
strenuous  oar  and  calm  skill  of  the  rower.  A 
fourth  brother  may  take  possession  of  the 
horns  of  the  chamois,  and  cut  and  polish  them 
and  make  ornaments  of  them,  with  a  labour 
as  skilled  and  minute  as  that  of  the  watch- 
maker. Here  within  the  life  of  one  family, 
is  such  provision  made  for  the  exercise  of  ac- 
tive and  sedentary  power,  that  there  is  no  fear 
that  either  kind  of  power  will  die. — Martineuu, 
in  the  People's  Journal. 

Artificial  Fire-worlcs  in  Miniature. — Put 
half  a  drachm  of  solid  phosphorus  into  a 
large  pint  Florence  flask,  pour  upon  it  a  gill 
and  a  half  of  wafer,  and  place  the  whole  over 
a  spirit  lamp  ;  light  the  wick,  which  should  be 
about  half  an  inch  from  the  flask,  and  as  soon  as 
the  water  is  heated,  streams  of  fire  will  issue 
from  the  water  by  starts,  resembling  sky  rock- 
ets ;  some  particles  will  adhere  to  the  glass, 
representing  stars,  and  frequently  will  display 
brilliant  rays.  These  appearances  will  con- 
tinue at  times  till  the  water  begins  to  simmer, 
when  immediately  a  curious  aurora  borealis 
begins,  and  gradually  ascends  till  it  collects  to 
a  pointed  flame  ;  when  it  has  continued  half  a 
minute,  blow  out  the  flame  of  the  lamp,  and 
the  point  that  was  formed  will  rush  down, 
forming  beautiful  illuminated  clouds  of  fire 
rolling  over  each  other  for  some  time,  which, 


Culture  of  the  Strawberry. — This  being 
universally  acknowledged  to  be  the  most  deli- 
cious of  small  fruits,  I  have  determined  to  ap- 
pend a  few  practical  directions  with  regard  to 
its  cultivation  and  the  selection  of  the  best  va- 
rieties. In  a  deep  rich  soil  the  roots  of  the 
strawberry  penetrate  eighteen  inches  or  two 
feet.  The  soil  therefore,  should  be  worked 
very  deep,  and  a  quantity  of  rotted  manure 
well  incorporated.  Pulverize  the  ground  tho- 
roughly, and  mark  off  your  beds  by  a  line  in 
rows  three  feet  apart,  with  an  alley  of  eighteen 
inches.  Set  the  plants  in  the  rows  eighteen 
inches  asunder,  and  suffer  the  vines  to  extend 
so  as  to  occupy  the  whole  three  feet  space — 
observing  to  cultivate  them  two  or  three  times 
during  the  spring  and  summer  with  the  hoe, 
and  exterminate  the  weeds  and  grass  as  they 
make  their  appearance.  The  alternate  space 
of  eighteen  inches  permit  nothing  to  grow  on, 
as  this  is  designed  as  an  alley  for  the  gatherers 
to  walk  on.  You  may  prepare  your  beds  to 
any  extent  by  marking  off  the  ground  alter- 
nately in  spaces  of  three  feet  and  eighteen 
inches.  The  strawberry  will  adapt  itself  to 
any  rich  soil  so  as  to  be  productive  ;  but  the 
soil  which  it  greatly  prefers  is  a  deep  loam. 
The  best  varieties  for  our  climate  are  the  Ear- 
ly Scarlet,  Red  Wood,  Hudson  Bay,  Bayne's 
Prolific,  Hovey's  Seedling,  and  Downton.  We 
may  also  add  the  Alpine  Monthly. — Dr.  J.  H. 
Bayne. 

The  above,  from  the  Marlborough  (Md.) 
Gazette  was  written  by  one  of  the  best  horti- 
culturists in  the  country,  a  gentleman  who  has 
had  the  liberality  to  try  all  varieties  within  his 
reach  of  fruits,  belonging  to  this  climate,  to 
test  their  quality  and  their  powers  of  produc- 
tion. Perhaps  no  gentleman  in  the  Middle 
States  has  a  more  splendid  display  of  straw- 
berries, among  other  large  and  small  fruits, 
than  Dr.  Bayne.  His  residence  is  on  the 
Maryland  side  of  the  Potomac,  opposite  Alex- 
andria, and  so  bountiful  have  been  the  respon- 
ses of  the  earth  to  his  scientific  appeals,  that 
what  was  undertaken  as  a  matter  of  amuse- 
ment may  be  carried  on  with  a  view  to  profit. 
— Late  Paper. 

To  Mend  Iron  Pots. — To  repair  cracks, 
&c,  in  iron  pots  or  pans,  mix  some  finely  sift- 
ed lime  with  well-beaten  whites  of  eggs,  till 
reduced  to  a  paste  ;  then  add  some  iron  file 
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dust ;  apply  the  composition  to  the  injured 
part,  and  it  will  soon  become  hard  and  fit  for 
use. — Late  paper. 

To  Mend  Cracked  Stoves. — Cracks  in 
stoves  and  stove-pipe  are  readily  closed  by  a 
paste  madeof  ashes  and  salt  with  water.  Iron 
turnings  or  filings,  sal  ammoniac  and  water, 
make  a  harder  and  more  durable  cement. — lb. 


To  soften  old,  hard  putty. — Put  soap  on  the 
putty  for  a  short  time.  Panes  of  glass  may 
easily  be  removed  by  the  application  of  soft 
soap  for  a  few  hours,  however  hard  the  putty 
has  become. — Ibid. 


To  drive  rats  from  your  premises. — Buy 
one  pound  of  chloride  of  lime,  and  scatter  it 
dry  in  every  rat  hole  and  place  that  they  visit, 
in  the  cellar  and  other  parts  of  the  house, 
in  and  under  the  cellar  wall ;  and  they  will 
soon  leave  you.  Do  not  put  it  on  or  very 
near  any  articles  of  family  provisions. — Ibid. 

The  Ocean. — So  vast  is  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
that  all  the  ships  in  the  world  might  be  disper- 
sed over  it  se  that  one  might  not  be  in  sight  of 
another. — Ibid. 

The  velocity  of  a  Cannon  Ball  or  Shot. — 
When  the  mammoth  cannon  was  recently 
proved  at  South  Boston,  the  heaviest  shell  was 
thrown  about  three  miles,  and  the  time  occu- 
pied in  its  journey  was  a  minute  and  a  half. 
Thus  it  appears  that  its  velocity  was  only  about 
double  that  of  some  of  the  English  railroad 
expresses. — Ibid. 
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We  trust  it  will  be  the  settled  and  unwaver- 
ing determination  of  our  Burlington  county 
Friends  to  follow  out  to  the  full  the  plan  as  in- 
dicated below.  "  Jersey  fashion"  will  of  course 
include  an  honest  testimony  against  slavery  in 
every  respect. 

"  A  company  of  about  thirteen,  chiefly  Bur- 
lington county  Friends  and  farmers,  have 
bought  2,000  acres  in  Fairfax  county,  Virginia, 
for  about  825,000,  or  $12|  an  acre.  They 
intend  to  colonize  and  farm  it,  Jersey  fashion. 
The  whole  or  most  of  the  land  belonged  for- 
merly to  the  Mount  Vernon  estate.  A  very 
large  immigration  to  Virginia,  from  New  Jer- 
sey, Pennsylvania,  and  other  states,  is  now 
going  on.  Under  the  ploughs  and  spades  of 
these  northern  farmers,  the  worn-out  lands  of 
Old  Virginia  are  beginning  to  blossom  like  the 
rose." 


It  would  seem  from  the  subjoined  paragraph 
that  a  change  of  no  little  importance  has  come 
over  the  people  of  France,  since  the  awful  days 
of  revolutionary  infidelity.  May  it  not  be 
seeming  only,  but  real  and  permanent. 

"  The  Bible  in  Fkance. — The  Quarterly 
Paper  of  the  Foreign  Evangelical  Society,  re- 
ports a  further  distribution  in  France,  by  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  of  130,317 


copies  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  These  have 
issued  from  the  Society's  depot  at  Paris,  and 
are  irrespective  of  the  distributions  of  other  and 
kindred  institutions,  operating  for  the  benefit  of 
that  country.  The  same  society,  during  the 
year  1845-46,  has  employed  110  colporteurs, 
at  an  expense  of  75,062  francs." 

The  purport  of  the  annexed  paragraph  taken 
from  another  paper,  will  be  acceptable  infor- 
mation to  many  of  our  readers. 

"  Education  among  the  Indians. — In  the 
Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Indian  Affairs 
to  our  government,  it  is  stated  that  much  atten- 
tion has  been  paid  to  the  subject  of  education 
among  the  Indian  tribes.  All  who  have  made 
any  material  change  from  the  hunter  state  to 
some  settled  pursuit,  are  becoming  anxious  to 
have  schools  established  among  them  for  the 
education  of  their  children.  The  manual-la- 
bour schools  are  shown  to  be  decidedly  the  best 
in  all  respects ;  and  those  that,  have  been  put  in 
operation  have  been  attended  with  the  most 
satisfactory  result.  So  much  interested  are 
some  of  the  tribes  on  this  subject,  who  have 
tasted  the  benefits  of  a  good  practical  educa- 
tion, that  they  voluntarily  devote  a  considerable 
amount  of  their  own  funds  to  the  establishment 
of  schools." 

FRIENDS'  LIBRARY. 

Subscribers  and  others  wishing  to  have  the 
10th  volume  of  the  Friends'  Library  bound, 
can  be  furnished  with  copies  at  the  office,  134 
South  Front  street.  Those  whose  volumes 
have  been  retained  for  binding,  are  requested 
to  forward  their  lists,  specifying  the  names  of 
the  subscribers,  the  number  of  copies,  and  the 
description  of  binding,  also  the  conveyance  by 
which  they  are  to  be  sent. 

In  taking  a  review  of  the  present  volume  of 
the  Library,  the  Editors  are  encouraged  to  be- 
lieve that  it  does  not  fall  behind  any  which 
have  preceded  it,  in  the  value  or  importance  of 
its  contents.  It  enters  more  largely  than  either 
of  the  others,  into  doctrinal  matter,  giving  a 
clear  and  concise  view  of  many  of  those  pre- 
cious truths  which  our  worthy  forefathers  were 
divinely  called  to  uphold ;  which  they  proved 
conclusively,  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  tes- 
timony of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  which  their 
successors  of  the  present  day,  are  under  a  so- 
lemn obligation  faithfully  to  maintain. 

Although  the  work  has  already  extended 
through  ten  volumes,  there  is  still  a  consider- 
able amount  of  excellent  matter  unpublished  in 
it,  which  it  is  desirable  should  make  a  part  of 
the  series,  especially,  as  the  Library  now  forms 
almost  the  only  collection  of  Friends'  writings 
to  be  found  in  many  families  and  neighbour- 
hoods, and  will  probably  be  more  exclusively 
so,  in  years  to  come.  When  we  look  toward 
succeeding  generations,  as  well  as  the  large 
number  of  youth  now  growing  up  in  the  Socie- 
ty, it  does  seem  a  matter  of  great  importance 
that  there  should  be  printed  and  preserved  to 
to  posterity,  a  good  selection  of  those  valuable 
writings  which  set  forth  the  principles  and  tes- 
timonies of  the  religious  Society  of  which  we 
are  members,  the  faithfulness  and  zeal  of  our 
predecessors  in  suffering  for  and  spreading  the 


Truth,  and  the  blessed  effects  which  it  wrought 
in  their  hearts ;  producing  a  life  and  conversa- 
tion becoming  the  gospel,  and  sustaining  them 
in  the  hours  of  sickness  and  of  death,  by  the 
undoubted  assurance  that  they  had  not  follow- 
ed cunningly  devised  fables,  but  the  very  Truth 
of  God,  the  end  whereof  would  be  everlasting 
life.  With  these  views  the  Editors  desire  to 
persevere  in  their  labours,  while  there  is  mat- 
ter suitable  for  the  work,  and  sufficient  encour- 
agement is  given  for  its  support. 

It  is  probable  some  of  our  readers  may  be 
acquainted  with  the  first  edition  of  the  Journal 
of  Samuel  and  Mary  Neale,  each  forming  a 
small  duodecimo  volume,  and  the  former  re- 
printed some  years  ago  in  this  country.  They 
were  both  very  brief,  and  in  some  particulars, 
meagre  and  unsatisfactory.  Through  the  in- 
dustry and  zeal  of  our  late  deceased  friends  John 
Barclay  and  his  brother,  considerable  addi- 
tional matter  has  been  obtained  from  the  manu- 
scripts and  letters  of  those  worthies,  which  is 
embodied,  presenting  a  more  connected  and  sat- 
isfactory account  of  their  religious  labours  and 
exercises,  as  well  as  Christian  experience.  With 
the  enlarged  edition  now  first  published  in 
America,  the  Editors  of  the  Library  commence 
the  11th  volume,  and  trust  their  readers  will 
find  it  fraught  with  interest  and  instruction. 

The  zeal  and  devotedness  of  those  experi- 
enced ministers  of  Christ,  their  watchfulness, 
their  humility  and  close  attention  to  the  lead- 
ings of  the  heavenly  Shepherd,  both  in  their 
daily  walk  and  when  engaged  in  religious  ser- 
vices, are  calculated  to  arouse  the  lukewarm, 
to  animate  the  drooping,  and  to  incite  the  in- 
quiry, What  are  we  doing  for  the  glory  of  God, 
the  good  of  his  church,  and  the  best  welfare  of 
our  fellow  men  ?  They  were  practical  posses- 
sors of  the  spiritual  and  heart-changing  religion 
they  professed,  and  though  dead,  their  exam- 
ple loudly  speaks  to  survivors  the  inviting  lan- 
guage, Fpllow  us,  as  we  follow  Christ. 

This  volume  comes  to  our  subscribers  in  a 
new  and  clear  type,  printed  on  paper  of  a  fine 
quality,  which  the  editors  hope  will  do  credit  to 
the  work  and  prove  satisfactory  to  its  patrons. 

As  a  considerable  number  of  subscribers 
have  been  withdrawn,  some  by  death,  removal 
and  other  causes,  agents  and  other  Friends  are 
requested  to  promote  in  their  respective  neigh- 
bourhoods, new  subscriptions  in  support  of  the 
work. 


SOUTHERN  SOUP-HOUSE. 

The  Society  for  supplying  the  Poor  with 
Soup,  having  agreed  to  open  their  house,  No. 
16  Green  street,  (between  Spruce  and  Pine  and 
Fourth  and  Fifth  streets,)  for  the  delivery  of 
soup  to  the  poor,  gratis,  between  the  hours  of 
eleven  and  one  o'clock  every  day,  (the  First  of 
the  week  excepted,)  commenced  on  the  13th 
instant.  Contributions  in  meat,  flour,  rice  or 
vegetables,  will  be  thankfully  received  at  the 
House  by  the  matron,  or  in  money  by  the 
Treasurer,  Jeremiah  Hacker,  144  South  Fourth 
street. 

First  month,  1847. 
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Grahamc's  Colonial  History. 

(Continued  from  page  131.) 
BISHOP  BURNET. 

Our  historian  is  not  content  with  asserting 
that  Penn  was  on  the  most  intimate  footing 
with  James,  but  he  would  have  us  believe  that 
he  countenanced — almost  participated  in — the 
inhuman  tyranny  of  that  monarch.  He  would 
have  us  believe,  that  in  order  to  give  a  philan- 
thropic direction  to  the  measures  of  the  king, 
he  encouraged  him  in  acts  of  excessive  cruelty. 
He  counts  upon  our  predilection  for  the  mar- 
vellous so  far  as  to  persuade  us  to  think,  that 
he  who,  in  America,  was  the  founder  of  the 
freest  and  mildest  civil  institutions  the  world 
had  yet  seen,  was,  in  Europe,  the  supporter  of 
intolerance, — that  he  who  was  notoriously  the 
most  earnest,  indefatigable  and  successful  suit- 
or for  liberty  of  opinion,  was,  nevertheless,  the 
promoter  of  political  persecution  for  opinion's 
sake,  even  to  the  most  cruel  extremities, — and 
all  with  the  silly  expectation  that,  by  such 
means,  "  he  would  ultimately  render  the  royal 
authority  entirely  subservient  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  his  own  religious  and  philanthropic 
views."  And,  with  all  this,  he  gives  Penn 
credit  for  "  such  a  mixture  of  lofty  piety  and 
profound  sagacity,  as  have  rarely  been  exem- 
plified in  the  records  of  human  character." 

"  Penn  was  voluntarily  present  at  the  execu- 
tion of  Mrs.  Gaunt,  an  aged  lady,  renowned 
for  her  piety  and  charity,  who  was  burnt  alive 
for  having  given  shelter  to  a  person  in  distress, 
whom  she  knew  not  at  the  time  to  have  been 
a  fugitive  from  the  rebel  army  of  the  Duke  of 
Monmouth  ;  and  at  the  execution  of  Alderman 
Cornish,  who  was  hanged  before  the  door  of 
his  own  house,  for  a  pretended  treason,  of 
which  nobody  believed  him  to  be  guilty.  The 
only  sentiment  that  he  is  reported  to  have  ex- 
pressed in  relation  to  these  atrocities  was,  that 
'  the  king  was  greatly  to  be  pitied  for  the  evil 
counsels  that  hurried  him  into  so  much  effusion 
of  blood.'" 

"Bishop  Burnet  relates,  that  Penn,  in  allud- 
ing to  the  executions  of  Mrs.  Gaunt  and  Alder- 


man Cornish,  which  he  had  attended,  as  a 
spectator,  said  that  '  the  king  was  greatly  to  be 
pitied !'  and  endeavoured  to  palliate  his  guilt, 
by  ascribing  his  participation  in  these  and  other 
atrocities  to  the  influence  that  Jeffries  had  ac- 
quired over  his  mind.  Unfortunately  for  the 
credit  of  this  miserable  apology,  the  king  was 
not  under  the  influence  of  Jeffries  when  he 
ordered  and  witnessed  the  infliction  of  torture 
on  the  Covenanters  in  Scotland  ;  and  the  dis- 
grace into  which  Jeffries  fell  shortly  before  the 
revolution,  for  refusing  to  gratify  the  king  by 
professing  the  Catholic  faith,  and  pretending  to 
keep  a  corner  of  his  conscience  sacred  from 
the  royal  dominion,  shows  how  voluntary  and 
how  limited  the  king's  pretended  subjection  to 
him  truly  was." 

"  When  it  is  considered,  that,  after  all  this, 
Penn's  eyes  were  not  opened  to  the  real  cha 
racter  of  James,  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  his 
friendship  with  the  barbarous  tyrant  continued 
to  subsist,  and  even  to  increase,  till  the  very 
last, — it  seems  by  no  means  surprising  that  his 
contemporaries  should  have  generally  regarded 
him  as  a  secret  abettor  of  all  the  monarch's 
designs  for  the  re-establishment  of  the  church 
of  Rome  in  Britain  and  the  destruction  of  Brit- 
ish liberty.  It  was  perhaps,  fortunate  for  his 
fame  that  the  public  displeasure  vented  itself  in 
this  injustice  ;  the  detection  of  which  has  con- 
tributed to  shelter  him  even  from  the  milder 
but  more  merited  censure  of  an  infatuated  self- 
complacence  and  credulity,  inspired  by  the  flat- 
tering idea  that  he  would  ultimately  render  the 
royal  authority  entirely  subservient  to  the  ac- 
complishment of  his  own  religious  and  philan- 
thropic views." 

What  does  the  reader  think,  by  this  time,  of 
the  Grahame  specks — the  infatuated  self-com- 
placence that  sullied  the  lofty  piety,  and  the 
credulity  that  qualified  the  profound  sagacity 
of  Penn?  If  William  Penn's  character  was  in 
truth  so  disfigured,  he  was  unquestionably  a 
very  different  man,  not  only  from  what  the  ge- 
nerality of  mankind  have  supposed,  but  from 
what  Grahame  himself  began  with  represent- 
ing him  to  be.  How  can  one  reconcile  the 
piety  and  sagacity  to  the  folly  and  insensibility 
ascribed  to  him  ?  Perhaps  the  contradiction 
might  neutralise  the  calumny  ;  but  as  Grahame 
supports  it  by  authority  of  some  repute,  it  may 
be  best  to  dwell  a  little  upon  it. 

Penn  is  represented  as  having  given  counte- 
nance to  two  acts  of  royal  tyranny,  the  first  of 
which  was  as  revolting  an  outrage  upon  huma- 
nity as  can  easily  be  imagined.  This  imputa- 
tion rests  upon  no  less  authority  than  that 
exalted  dignitary,  the  private  chaplain  of  King 
William — the  renowned  Bishop  Burnet ;  from 
whose  posthumous  work,  the  "  History  of  his 
Own  Time,"  the  information  is  derived.  What 
Penn  might  have  said  for  himself,  had  it  been 


in  his  power  to  notice  the  serious  charges  con- 
tained in  that  book,  cannot  now  be  known. 
Unfortunately  for  his  defence,  those  charges 
were  not  made  public  until  three  years  after  he 
had  been  attacked  by  that  grievous  malady, 
which,  by  repeated  strokes,  so  prostrated  his 
physical  and  intellectual  powers,  as  to  leave 
him,  at  least  so  far  as  regarded  his  own  ability 
for  self-defence,  at  the  mercy  of  his  calumnia- 
tors.   Was  it  magnanimous,  at  such  a  time  to 
attack  the  reputation  of  a  great  and  good  man  ? 
Accusations  made  under  such  circumstances 
should  always  be  looked  upon  with  suspicion, 
and  especially  so  when  unsupported  by  concur- 
rent testimony,  and  contradictory  to  the  noto- 
rious tenor  of  the  life  and  converstion  of  the 
accused  ;  and  this  distrustfulness  should  cer- 
tainly not  be  lessoned  by  knowing  that  an  old 
affront  rankled  in  the  bosom  of  the  accuser, 
which  possibly  might  warp  his  judgment,  if  not 
impel  him  to  an  attack.    One  can  hardly  ex- 
pect the  testimony  of  a  man  against  him  whom 
he  greatly  dislikes,  to  be  free  from  bias,  and, 
it  is  evident  enough,  from  Burnett's  own  book, 
that  he  did  dislike  Penn  thoroughly.    Had  he, 
therefore,  usually,  been  of  a  careful,  discrimi- 
nating, and  dispassionate  cast  of  mind,  one 
might  still,  justly,  think  himself  entitled  to  sus- 
pend belief,  until  corroborating  testimony  should 
be  adduced. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  previous  repu- 
tation of  Burnet,  for  accuracy,  it  was  certainly 
not  enhanced  by  this  famous  publication.  One 
of  the  most  acute  and  investigating — though 
somewhat  fantastic — writers  of  our  day,  dis- 
courses upon  the  Bishop  after  this  fashion : — 
"  How  many  grave  historical  statements  still 
circulate  in  the  world,  accredited  by  Bishop 
Burnet  and  the  like,  which  on  examination 
you  will  find  melt  away  into  after-dinner  ru- 
mours,— gathered  from  ancient  red-nosed  Pres- 
byterian gentlemen,  Harbottle  Grirnston  and 
company,  sitting  over  claret  under  a  Blessed 
Restoration,  and  talking  to  the  loosely  recipient 
Bishop,  in  a  very  loose  way !  Statements 
generally  with  some  grain  of  harmless  truth, 
misinterpreted  by  those  red-nosed  honourable 
persons  ;  frothed  up  into  a  huge  bulk  by  the 
loquacious  Bishop  above  mentioned,  and  so  set 
floating  on  Time's  Stream."  "  I  have  examin- 
ed most  of  them,  and  found  not  one  of  them 
fairly  believable." 

Lest  the  fantastic  liberty  of  speech,  in  which 
Carlyle  indulges,  may  lessen,  with  some,  the 
consideration  to  which  his  testimony  is  really 
entitled,  it  may  be  well  to  fortify  it  by  graver 
authority.  The  celebrated  "  Society  for  the 
diffusion  of  useful  knowledge,"  the  high  stand- 
ing of  whose  publishing  committee  is  so  gene- 
rally known,  give  this  account,  in  their  Cyclo- 
paedia, of  the  Bishop's  History.  They  first 
notice  the  condemnation  pronounced  upon  it  by 
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many  of  his  distinguished  cotemporaries.  "  In 
the  remarkable  one-sidedness  of  his  party  zeal, 
his  credulousness  and  general  want  of  judg- 
ment, the  looseness  of  his  style,  and,  as  it  has 
been  observed,  the  still  greater  looseness  of  his 
facts,  as  well  as  in  the  too  great  transparency 
throughout  the  whole  of  '  the  importance  of  a 
man  to  himself,'  the  bishop  undoubtedly  gave 
considerable  provocation  to  these  strictures." 

Clarkson,  of  whom  Mackintosh  says,  that 
"  he  is  among  the  few  writers  from  whom  he 
should  venture  to  adopt  a  fact  for  which  the 
original  authority  is  not  mentioned,"  gives  the 
following  account  of  the  man,  whose  testimony 
Grahame  has  used  to  detract  from  the  good 
name  of  William  Penn. 

"  Bishop  Burnet  was  at  the  Hague  and  in 
company  with  William  Penn,  when  the  latter 
was  endeavouring  to  prevail  upon  the  Prince 
of  Orange  to  join  with  King  James  in  the  abo- 
lition of  Tests  for  religion  in  the  British  realms. 
In  consequence  of  this  attempt  Burnet  took  a 
prejudice  against  him  ;  and  coupling  with  this 
circumstance  the  outcry  of  Papist  and  Jesuit, 
which  induced  him  to  suppose  Penn  a  Roman 
Catholic,  the  prejudice  was  only  the  more  con- 
firmed, and  it  was  carried  by  him  through  his 
whole  work  of  "  The  History  of  his  Own 
Times,"  so  that  he  has  given  us  there  almost 
all  that  was  current  against  William  Penn  ;  but 
in  no  one  part  of  it,  that  I  have  read,  has  he 
ever  spoken  well  of  him,  even  once." 

But  we  need  not  depend  on  Clarkson's  ex- 
planation of  Burnet's  aversion  to  Penn,  when 
we  have  the  evidence  of  it  in  that  distinguished 
prelate's  own  words : — "  Penn,  the  Quaker, 
came  over  to  Holland.  He  was  a  talking, 
vain  man,  who  had  been  long  in  the  king's 
favour,  he  being  the  vice-admiral's  son.  He 
had  such  an  opinion  of  his  own  faculty  of  per- 
suading, that  he  thought  none  could  stand  be- 
fore it ;  though  he  was  singular  in  that  opin- 
ion : — for  he  had  a  tedious,  luscious  way,  that 
was  not  apt  to  overcome  a  man's  reason, 
though  it  might  tire  his  patience.  He  under- 
took to  persuade  the  prince  [of  Orange]  to 
come  into  the  king's  measures,  and  had  two 
or  three  long  audiences  of  him,  upon  the  sub- 
ject;  and  he  and  I  spent  some  hours  together 
on  it.  The  prince  readily  consented  to  a  tole- 
ration of  popery,  as  well  as  of  the  dissenters, 
provided  it  were  proposed  and  passed  in  par- 
liament :  and  he  promised  his  assistance,  if 
there  was  need  of  it,  to  get  it  to  pass.  But  for 
the  Tests,  he  would  enter  into  no  treaty  about 
them.  He  said,  it  was  a  plain  betraying  the 
security  of  the  Protestant  religion  to  give  them 

"  Nothing  was  left  unsaid,  that  might  move 
him  to  agree  to  this,  in  the  way  of  interest :  the 
king  would  enter  into  an  entire  confidence  with 
him,  and  would  put  his  best  friends  in  the  chief 
trusts.  Penn  undertook  for  this,  so  positively, 
that  he  seemed  to  believe  it  himself;  or  he  was 
a  great  proficient  in  art  of  dissimulation."  "  To 
all  this,  the  prince  answered,  that  no  man  was 
more  for  toleration  in  principle  than  he  was  : 
he  thought  the  conscience  was  only  subject  to 
God  : — and  as  far  as  a  general  toleration,  even 
of  papists,  would  content  the  king,  he  would 
concur  in  it  heartily  :  but  he  looked  on  the 
Tests  as  such  a  real  security,  and  indeed  the 


only  one,  when  the  king  was  of  another  reli- 
gion, that  he  would  join  in  no  counsel  with 
those  that  intended  to  repeal  those  laws  that 
enacted  them.  Penn  said,  the  king  would  have 
all  or  nothing :  but  that  if  this  was  once  done, 
the  king  would  secure  the  toleration  by  a  sol- 
emn unalterable  law. 

"  To  this,  the  late  repeal  of  the  edict  of 
of  Nantes — that  was  declared  perpetual  and 
irrevocable — furnished  an  answer,  that  admit- 
ted of  no  reply.  So  Penn's  negociation  with 
the  prince  had  no  effect." 

The  prince  and  bishop  were  for  toleration, 
but  such  a  toleration  as  required  every  man, 
before  he  could  enjoy  all  the  privileges  of  citi- 
zenship, to  submit  to  the  test  of  an  oath,  that 
obliged  him  to  support  the  established  church. 
Penn  then  held  what  has  become,  within  the 
last  sixteen  years,  the  adopted  sentiment  of  the 
English  nation,  that  such  a  system  is  not  tole- 
ration. He  had  set  an  example  of  what  he 
understood  by  toleration,  in  America. 

The  origin,  then,  of  the  hostility  of  Burnet 
to  Penn  was  as  honourable  to  the  latter  as  it 
was  discreditable  to  the  former.  The  voice  of 
an  enlightened  parliament  has,  in  our  day,  vir- 
tually pronounced  the  same  opinion,  by  adopt- 
ing the  measure  which  was  so  obnoxious  to  the 
bishop,  that  its  liberal  and  far-seeing  advocate 
forfeited  his  favour  for  the  remainder  of  his 
days.  Yet,  prejudiced  as  he  was,  his  manner  of 
relating  the  circumstance  of  Penn's  presence  at 
the  barbarous  executions  of  Gaunt  and  Cornish, 
is  calculated  to  leave  a  much  less  unfavourable 
impression  upon  the  mind  than  Grahame's  no- 
tice of  it;  and  even  to  justify  the  conjecture  of 
Clarkson,  that  his  object  in  consenting  to  behold 
spectacles  so  revolting  to  his  feelings,  might 
have  been  to  qualify  himself  to  make  such  a 
representation  of  the  circumstances  to  the  king 
as  would  tend  to  excite  his  compassion  and 
incline  him  to  mercy  in  future.  It  would  be 
natural,  upon  such  a  representation,  that  the 
monarch  should  endeavour  to  fix  the  odium  of 
these  cruelties  upon  Jeffries.  Burnet's  account 
of  Penn's  narration  of  the  circumstances  to 
him,  affords  some  ground  for  the  inference, 
that  such  had  actually  been  the  case. 

Speaking  of  Gaunt,  he  says  : — "  She  was 
condemned  and  burnt,  as  the  law  directs  in  the 
case  of  women  convicted  of  treason.  She  died 
with  a  constancy,  even  to  a  cheerfulness,  that 
struck  all  that  saw  it.  She  said,  charity  was 
a  part  of  her  religion,  as  well  as  faith  :  this  at 
worst  was  the  feeding  of  an  enemy  :  so  she 
hoped  she  had  her  reward  with  him  for  whose 
sake  she  did  this  service,  how  unworthy  soever 
the  person  was,  that  made  so  ill  a  return  for 
it :  she  rejoiced  that  God  had  honoured  her  to 
be  the  first  that  suffered  by  fire  in  this  reign; 
and  that  her  suffering  was  a  martyrdom  for 
that  religion  which  was  all  love.  Penn,  the 
Quaker,  told  me,  he  saw  her  die.  She  laid 
the  straw  about  her,  for  burning  her  speedily  ; 
and  behaved  herself  in  such  a  manner,  that  all 
the  spectators  melted  into  tears. 

"  Cornish,  at  his  death,  asserted  his  inno- 
cence with  great  vehemence,  and,  with  some 
acrimony,  complained  of  the  methods  taken  to 
destroy  him :  and  so,  they  gave  it  out,  that  he 
died  in  a  fit  of  fury.  But  Penn,  who  saw  the 
execution,  said  to  me,  there  appeared  nothing 


but  a  just  indignation  that  innocence  might 
very  naturally  give.  Penn  might  be  well  re- 
lied on  in  such  matters,  he  being  so  entirely  in 
the  king's  interests.  He  said  to  me,  the  king 
was  much  to  be  pitied  ;  who  was  hurried  into 
all  this  effusion  of  blood  by  JefTries's  impetuous 
and  cruel  temper." 

Grahame  would  impress  upon  his  reader, 
that  the  only  sentiment  expressed  by  Penn,  in 
relation  to  these  atrocities,  was  pity  for  the 
king.  His  authority  is  Burnet.  Did  Burnet 
say  so?  Is  no  other  sentiment  than  pity  for 
the  king,  attributed  to  Penn,  in  the  narrative 
above?  And  what  did  Penn  mean  by  saying 
the  king  was  to  be  pitied  ?  Did  he  mean  to 
say  that  he  was  innocent  of  the  blood  which 
had  been  shed  ?  Had  Burnet's  statement  been 
published  before  disease  had  paralysed  the  in- 
tellect of  Penn,  we  might  have  had  his  denial 
or  explanation.  As  it  is,  the  language  comes 
to  us  through  the  medium  of  an  unfriendly  and 
very  inaccurate  writer. 

Grahame  attempts  to  throw  more  discredit 
upon  Penn,  by  citing,  in  opposition  to  his  al- 
ledged  assertion,  the  declaration  of  Jeffries 
himself,  that,  so  far  from  exceeding  the  wishes 
of  the  king,  he  had  been  "  snubbed  at  court  for 
being  too  merciful." 

Thus,  to  adopt  the  language  of  Carlyle,  "  a 
vague  story,  due  to  Bishop  Burnet,  the  watery 
source  of  many  such,"  and  the  declaration  of 
one  of  the  worst  men  that  England  has  pro- 
duced,— are  made  use  of  by  Grahame  to  dis- 
honour the  memory  of  such  a  man  as  William 
Penn. 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  "The  Friend." 

JOHN  HECKEWELDER. 

(Concluded  from  page  134.) 

"On  the  5th  of  April,  we  crossed  the  Alle- 
ghany. The  heavy  rain  of  the  preceding 
day,  had  swelled  the  different  streams  in  our 
way,  so  that  we  could  travel  only  sixteen  miles 
before  night.  We  pitched  our  tent  on  a  rising 
ground  near  a  creek.  During  the  night  a 
dreadful  thunder  storm  came  on,  and  we  were 
awakened  by  the  water  rushing  through  our 
tent.  We  immediately  laid  our  baggage  on 
the  top  of  the  tent,  to  prevent  it  from  being 
washed  away,  and  the  night  being  pefectly 
dark,  we  heaped  wood  on  the  fire,  to  produce 
a  bright  blaze,  that  we  might  see  our  way  to  a 
safer  resting  place.  Our  companion  from 
Pittsburgh,  a  Virginian,  who  seemed  accus- 
tomed to  a  life  of  hardships,  and  perfectly  at 
home  in  such  scenes  as  these,  led  the  way  with 
lighted  firebrands,  and  enabled  us  to  find  the 
most  shallow  places.  Here  we  crossed  while 
the  water  was  running  knee  deep  around  us. 
By  dint  of  great  exertion,  we  managed  to  save 
our  horses,  tents  and  baggage.  There  was  no 
time  to  lose.  The  last  time  we  crossed  from 
our  first  encampment,  we  could  scarcely  stem 
the  flood  ;  and  in  the  morning  the  spot  where 
our  tent  had  been  standing  was  covered  by  the 
deep  waters.  Our  baggage  had  been  com- 
pletely wetted ;  and  as  we  supposed  that  the 
creeks  we  should  have  to  pass  must  have  risen 
during  the  night,  we  resolved  to  remain  where 
we  were  till  the  next  morning. 


THE  FRIEND. 
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"The  Virginian  kindly  offered  to  go  out  hunt- 
ing and  procure  us  food  ;  and  Post  and  myself 
spent  the  greater  part  of  the  day  together, 
thanking  God  for  his  mercy,  and  reminding 
each  other,  that  a  path  like  ours  could  not  be 
strewn  with  flowers.  The  next  day  we  con- 
tinued our  journey,  and  found  the  smaller 
streams  fordable.  The  Beaver  river  we  cross- 
ed in  canoes  with  the  assistance  of  the  Indians 
who  lived  there.  They  also  gave  us  some 
venison  and  bear's  fat ;  and  one  of  them, 
White  Eyes,  presented  us  with  a  few  chickens. 
Four  days  after  on  the  eleventh  of  April,  we 
arrived  at  Tuscarawas  on  the  Muskingum,  af- 
ter a  pilgrimage  of  thirty-three  days.  We  en- 
tered our  cabin  singing  a  hymn. 

"  The  cabin  which  Post  had  built  the  year 
before,  stood  on  a  high  bank,  on  the  east  side 
of  the  Muskingum,  about  four  rods  from  the 
stream.  No  one  lived  near  us  on  the  same  side 
of  the  river ;  but  on  the  other  a  mile  down  the 
stream,  resided  a  trader,  named  Thomas  Cal- 
houn, a  moral  and  religious  man.  Farther 
south  was  situated  the  Indian  town  called  Tus- 
carawas, consisting  of  about  forty  wigwams. 
A  mile  still  farther  down  the  stream,  a  few 
families  had  settled ;  and  eight  miles  above 
our  dwelling,  there  was  another  Indian  vil- 
lage. 

"The  Indians,  having  been  aware  of  Post's 
intention,  had  allowed  him  to  erect  his  cabin. 
But  during  his  absence,  they  had  become  sus- 
picious ;  fearing  that  this  missionary  scheme 
might  prove  a  mere  pretence,  in  order  to  en- 
able the  white  people  to  obtain  a  footing  in  the 
Indian  country,  and  that  in  course  of  time  a 
fort  would  be  erected,  and  the  original  inhabi- 
tants of  the  land  be  driven  from  their  territory. 
When  they  now  observed  Post  marking  out 
three  acres  of  ground  for  a  corn-field,  and  be- 
ginning to  cut  down  trees,  they  became  alarm- 
ed, and  sent  him  word  to  appear  before  them 
at  the  council  house  on  the  following  day,  and 
meanwhile  to  desist  from  doing  any  further 
work  on  the  premises.  On  his  appearance  be- 
fore them  at  the  time  appointed,  the  speaker, 
in  the  name  of  the  Council,  delivered  the  fol- 
lowing address. 

"  'Brother  !  Last  year  you  asked  our  leave 
to  come  and  live  with  us  ;  for  the  purpose  of 
instructing  us  and  our  children  ;  to  which  we 
consented  ;  and  now  being  come,  we  are  glad 
to  see  you. 

"  '  Brother !  It  appears  to  us,  that  you  must 
since  have  changed  your  mind  ;  for  instead  of 
instructing  us  or  our  children,  you  are  cutting 
down  trees  on  our  land  ;  you  have  marked  out 
a  large  spot  of  ground  for  a  plantation,  as  the 
white  people  do  everywhere  ;  and  by  and  by, 
another  and  another  may  come  and  do  the 
same,  and  the  next  thing  will  be,  that  a  fort 
will  be  built  for  the  protection  of  the#e  intruders ; 
and  thus  our  country  will  be  claimed  by  the 
white  people,  and  we  driven  further  back,  as 
has  been  the  case  ever  since  the  white  people 
came  to  this  country.  Say,  do  we  not  speak 
the  truth  ?" 

"  In  answer  to  this  address,  Post  delivered 
himself  thus.  'Brothers!  What  you  sav  I 
told  you,  is  true,  with  regard  to  my  coming  to 
live  with  you,  namely  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
structing you  ;  but  it  is  likewise  true,  that  an 


instructor  must  have  something  to  live  upon, 
otherwise  he  cannot  do  his  duty.  Now,  not 
wishing  to  be  a  burden  to  you,  so  as  to  ask  of 
you  provision  for  my  support,  knowing  that 
you  already  have  families  to  provide  for,  I 
thought  of  raising  my  own  bread  ;  and  believed 
that  three  acres  of  ground  were  little  enough 
for  that.  You  will  recollect  that  I  told  you 
last  year,  that  I  was  a  messenger  from  God, 
and  prompted  by  him  to  preach  and  make 
known  his  will  to  the  Indians  ;  that  they  also 
by  faith  might  be  saved,  and  become  inheritors 
of  his  heavenly  kingdom.  Of  your  land  I  do 
not  want  a  foot ;  neither  will  my  raising  a  suf- 
ficiency of  corn  and  vegetables  on  your  land 
for  me  and  my  brother  to  subsist  on,  give  me 
or  any  other  person  a  claim  to  your  land.' 

"  Post  then  retired  to  give  the  chiefs  and 
council  time  to  deliberate  on  an  answer  ;  this 
done,  they  again  met,  when  the  speaker  thus 
addressed  my  companion. 

" '  Brother  !  Now  as  you  have  spoken  more 
distinctly,  we  may  perhaps  be  able  to  give 
you  some  advice.  You  say  that  you  are 
come  at  the  instigation  of  the  great  Spirit,  to 
teach  and  to  preach  to  us.  So  also  say  the 
priests  at  Detroit,  whom  our  Father,  the 
French,  has  sent  among  his  Indian  children. 
Well,  this  being  the  case,  you,  as  a  preach- 
er, want  no  more  land  than  those  do  ;  who  are 
content  with  a  garden  lot,  to  plant  vegetables 
and  pretty  flowers  in,  such  as  the  French 
priests  also  have,  and  of  which  the  white  peo- 
ple are  all  fond. 

"  '  Brother  !  As  you  are  in  the  same  sta- 
tion and  employ  with  those  preachers  we  allude 
to,  and  as  we  never  saw  any  one  of  those  cut 
down  trees  and  till  the  ground  to  get  a  liveli- 
hood, we  are  inclined  to  think,  especially,  as 
those  men  without  labouring  hard,  yet  look 
well,  that  they  have  to  look  to  another  source 
than  that  of  hard  labour  for  their  maintenance. 
And  we  think,  that  if  as  you  say,  the  great 
Spirit  urges  you  to  preach  to  the  Indians,  he 
will  provide  for  you  in  the  same  manner  as  he 
provides  for  those  priests  we  have  seen  at  De- 
troit. We  are  agreed  to  give  you  a  garden 
spot,  even  a  larger  spot  of  ground  than  those 
have  at  Detroit.  It  shall  measure  fifty  steps 
each  way  ;  and  if  it  suits  you,  you  are  at  li- 
berty to  plant  therein  what  you  please.' 

"To  this  proposal  Post  agreed,  as  there  was 
no  remedy  ;  and  the  lot  was  measured  off",  and 
we  were  allowed  to  proceed  as  we  liked.  We 
perceived  at  once  the  insurmountable  difficul- 
ties of  our  situation.  As  was  mentioned  above 
there  was  no  flour  to  be  procured  at  Fort  Pitt. 
Neither  was  Indian  corn  to  be  had,  as  a  famine 
prevailed  at  the  time  among  the  Indians,  and 
every  grain  of  maize  was  saved  for  planting. 
Potatoes  were  also  very  scarce.  We  were 
therefore  forced  to  depend,  partly  on  my  expert- 
ness  with  the  gun  and  fishing  hook,  and  part- 
ly on  the  few  vegetables  that  were  to  be  found 
in  the  surrounding  forest.  There  were  wild 
ducks  in  abundance;  but  the  river  being  in 
some  places  too  deep  to  ford,  and  we  having  no 
canoe,  I  often  had  to  wait  very  long,  until  they 
flew  so  near  the  bank  that  I  could  reach  them 
when  shot.  The  wild  geese  were  still  more 
difficult  to  get,  as  these  seldom  approach  the 
banks,  but  generally  keep  in  the  middle  of  the 


river.  Pheasants  and  squirrels  are  almost 
worthless  in  summer;  and  the  larger  game  of 
the  forest  was  rapidly  shot  down  by  the  more 
expert  Indians,  whom  hunger  rendered  still 
more  active.  Of  fish  we  could  procure  more 
than  enough  ;  but  in  the  manner  in  which  we 
were  forced  to  prepare  them  they  became  taste- 
less, and  even  disgusting:  and  besides  when 
used  exclusively,  these  are  not  a  food  calcula- 
ted to  give  strength  to  the  body.  We  lived 
mostly  on  nettles  ;  which  grew  abundantly  in 
the  bottoms,  and  of  which  we  frequently  made 
two  meals  a  day.  We  also  made  use  of  some 
other  vegetables  and  greens.  Besides  we  had 
brought  along  some  tea  and  chocolate  ;  which 
we  drank  as  well  as  we  could  without  milk  or 
sugar. 

"  Of  course  such  a  diet  could  have  no  other 
effect  than  to  weaken  us  from  day  to  day. 
Nevertheless  we  were  obliged  to  clear  the 
space  allotted  us  for  a  garden,  and  which  was 
covered  by  thick  trees.  When  these  were  re- 
moved the  ground  had  to  be  loosened  with 
pick-axes.  The  wood  we  chopped  very  short, 
so  that  we  could  roll  and  drag  it  from  the  en- 
closure. How  often,  while  engaged  in  this  la- 
borious employment  without  strengthening 
food,  did  I  think  of  the  pieces  of  bread  which 
I  had  frequently  seen  given  to  the  hogs  ;  and 
how  gladly  would  I  have  shared  them ! 

"  One  day  some  chiefs  came  to  request  my 
assistance  for  a  few  days  in  making  a  fence 
round  their  land.  I  gladly  accepted  the  invi- 
tation, being  desirous  of  doing  anything  to  se- 
cure their  good  will;  and  I  did  my  best  to  be 
of  service  to  them.  At  the  same  time,  I  was 
enabled  to  restore  my  health  and  strength  ;  for 
as  long  as  I  stayed  with  them,  I  could  eatenough 
to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  hunger.  Thus  I 
found  myself  suddenly  transferred  as  it  were 
to  a  land  of  plenty,  and  where  I  had  opportu- 
nities to  cultivate  the  acquaintance  of  the  In- 
dian youth,  and  to  secure  the  favour  of  the 
tribe  by  my  industry.  During  my  stay  with 
them,  I  received  the  name  of  '  Piselatulpe,' 
Turtle  ;  by  which  I  am  still  known  among  the 
Delawares." 


How  to  prolong  Life. — For  many  years 
there  prevailed  in  China  an  extraordinary 
superstition  and  belief  that  the  secret  sect  of 
Tao  had  discovered  an  elixir  which  bestowed 
immortality.  No  less  than  three  emperors 
died  after  swallowing  a  drink  presented  to 
them  by  the  eunuchs  of  the  palace,  as  the 
draught  that  was  to  confer  never  ending  life. 
"  The  best  method  of  prolonging  life,  and  of 
making  life  happy,"  said  a  wise  Mandarin  to 
one  of  these  infatuated  princes,  "  is  to  control 
your  appetites,  subdue  your  passions,  and 
practice  virtue !  Most  of  your  predecessors, 
O  Emperor,  would  have  lived  to  a  good  old 
age,  had  they  followed  the  advice  I  give  you." 
Late  paper. 

Spirit  Licenses. — The  New  York  Temper- 
ance State  Committee  have  issued  an  address  to 
the  friends  of  the  present  Excise  Law,  in 
which  they  state  the  official  results  of  the  vot- 
ing last  May  on  the  question  of  License,  or 
No  License,  as  follows  : 

I     It  appears  that  the  small  county  of  Rich- 
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mond  alone,  has  voted  "  license,"  by  a  majo- 
rity of  fifty  votes ;  and  that  the  remaining 
counties  of  the  State  have  all  voted  "  no  li- 
cense," by  majorities  ranging  from  fifty-nine 
lo  four  thousand  and  ninety-eight — the  lowest 
majority  being  in  the  county  of  Queens,  and 
the  highest  in  the  county  of  Onondaga  :  That 
all  of  the  eight  cities  of  this  State  which  were 
allowed  to  vote  upon  the  question,  have  decided 
against  licenses,  by  an  aggregate  majority  of 
six  thousand  one  hnndred  and  eighty-four 
votes  :  That  of  the  towns  from  which  returns 
have  been  received,  nine  are  divided  by  a  tie 
vote,  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  have  voted 
"  license,"  in  most  cases  but  very  small  ma- 
jorities ;  and  six  hundred  and  fifty-one,  being 
about  four-fifths  of  the  whole,  have  voted  "  no 
license,"  for  the  most  part  by  large  majorities : 
That  in  each  of  the  six  counties  of  Cayuga, 
Rockland,  Tioga,  Tompkins,  Warren  and 
Wayne,  every  town  has  given  a  majority 
against  licenses  :  while  in  sixteen  other  coun- 
ties but  a  single  town  in  each  has  voted  in 
their  favour  :  And  that  in  the  whole  State  (ex- 
cept about  twenty  towns  above  referred  to, 
from  which  returns  are  not  yet  received,)  the 
majority  for  "  no  license"  is  sixty-seven  thou- 
sand, nine  hundred  and  eighty-four. — Late 
paper. 

Selected. 

BABYLON. 

I  climbed  the  cliff— I  crossed  the  rock — 

I  trod  the  deserts  old — 
I  passed  the  wild  Arabian  tents, 

The  Syrian  shepherd's  fold ; 
Behind  me  far  are  haunts  of  men 

Stretched  into  distant  gray, 
When  spread  before  me,  lone  and  wide, 

The  plain  of  Shinar  lay; 
The  boundless  plain  of  far  Linjar, 

Where  long-,  long-  ages  back, 
Abdallah  read  the  silent  stars, 

And  wrote  their  mystic  track. 

Where  art  thou,  gem  of  the  rich  earth, 

City  of  far  renown ! 
The  glory  of  the  proud  Chaldee, 

The  green  earth's  ancient  crown ! 
Where  lies  the  lake  that,  gleaming  wide, 

Gave  back  thy  hundred  towers  ! 
Where  are  thy  gardens  of  delight  ? 

Thy  cedar  shaded  bowers  ? 
Where,  where — O,  where  rolls  rapidly 

Thine  ever-flashing  river, 
Past  marble  gates  and  columned  tower, 

Guarding  thy  walls  forever  ? 

There  is  no  voice  of  gladness  here, 

No  breath  of  song  floats  by; 
I  hearken — but  the  moaning  wind 

Is  all  that  makes  reply. 
Solemn  and  lone  the  silent  marsh 

Spreads  endlessly  around, 
And  shapeless  are  the  ruined  heaps 

That  strew  the  broken  ground. 
Sadly,  above  huge  outlines  dim, 

Sighs  the  lone  willow  bough — 
The  last,  last  voice  of  Babylon, 

Its  only  music  now. 

Son  of  Mandane!  by  whose  hand 

The  doomed  city  fell — 
The  swift  feet  of  whose  soldiery 

Climbed  tower  and  citadel ; 
Thou  foundest  revelry  and  mirth, 

Thou  foundest  dance  and  song, 
Thou  foundest  many  a  banquet  fair, 

And  many  a  joyous  throng; 
Like  the  death  angel  earnest  thou, 

When  men  were  care-berefl; — 


And  is  this  lone,  waste  wilderness 
The  total  thou  hast  left  ? 

O,  glorious  were  her  palaces, 

And  shrines  of  fretted  gold! 
Then  rose  the  fame  of  Merodach, 

The  house  of  Belus  old  ; 
And  busy  life  was  in  her  streets, 

Where  countless  nations  thronged, 
Light  footsteps  glided  through  her  homes, 

And  mirth  to  her  belonged. 
But  prophet-voices  murmured, 

Even  in  her  festal  halls  ! 
And  angel-fingers  wrote  her  doom 

Upon  the  palace  walls. 

At  midnight  came  the  Persian, 

Mingling  amid  the  crowd  ; 
He  heeded  not  the  beautiful, 

He  stayed  not  for  the  proud ; 
False  was  her  fated  river, 

Heedless  her  gods  of  stone ; 
He  entered  at  the  open  gate, 

He  passed — and  she  was  gone ! 
Her  place  of  earth  abideth  not — 

Memorial  she  hath  none ; 
Darkness  and  ruin  thou  mayst  find, 

But  never  Babylon. 

For  "  The  Friend." 
THE  SOCIETY  OF  FRIENDS 
IN 

PENNSYLVANIA  AND  NEW  JERSEY. 

From  1764  to  1782. 
(Continued  from  page  133.) 

In  the  Seventh  month  of  this  year  [1770,] 
the  merchants  of  New  York  withdrew  from 
the  non-importation  agreement,  except  so  far 
as  related  to  the  articles  upon  which  parliament 
had  laid  a  duty.  This  in  measure  unsettled 
the  harmony  which  had  existed  among  the 
colonies,  and  opened  the  way,  and  seemed  in  a 
measure  to  oblige,  other  places  to  follow  her 
example.  For  her  merchants  would  import, 
and  by  introducing  the  goods  into  America, 
become  the  carriers  for  the  whole  colonies. 
On  the  committee  of  merchants  of  New  York 
informing  those  of  Philadelphia  of  their  action, 
they  received  in  reply  a  short  sharp  letter  end- 
ing thus :  "  We  cannot  forbear  telling  you, 
that  however  you  may  colour  your  proceeding, 
we  think  you  have,  in  the  day  of  trial,  desert- 
ed your  country."  The  citizens  of  Philadel- 
phia now  exhibited  greater  zeal,  and  less  dis- 
cretion, than  had  been  their  wont.  A  public 
meeting  was  held  on  the  19th  of  the  same 
month,  in  which  some  very  strong  resolves 
were  passed  against  the  proceedings  of  their 
recreant  brethren  of  the  sister  city,  the  con- 
cluding one  being  a  non-importation  with  them. 
This  declared  they  would  not  purchase  from 
the  inhabitants  of  New  York  any  goods  except 
alkaline  salts,  skins,  furs,  flax  and  hemp,  until 
they  should  return  to  their  agreement,  or  until 
the  revenue  act  should  be  totally  repealed. 
The  hostility  aroused  towards  New  York 
in  the  community  may  be  traced  in  such 
of  the  fiery  placards  issued  at  the  time  which 
have  survived.  One  we  may  give,  simply  re- 
marking for  information,  that  the  citizens  of 
New  York  had  been  used  in  all  their  public 
meetings  held  to  oppose  encroachments  on 
their  rights,  to  meet  around  a  large  pole,  which 
was  hence  called  the  "  liberty  pole."  "  The 
inhabitants  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  present 


their  compliments  to  the  inhabitants  of  New 
York,  and  beg  they  will  send  them  their  old 
liberty-pole,  as  they  imagine  they  can,  by  their 
late  conduct,  have  no  further  use  for  it." 

The  step  taken  by  New  York  although  con- 
demned by  the  majority  everywhere  in  the 
colonies,  opened  a  controversy  in  the  papers 
as  to  the  policy  or  possibility  of  maintaining 
the  original  agreement  much  longer.  The 
newspaper  writers  on  the  subject  seemed  to 
have  been  convinced,  that  the  non-importa- 
tion of  articles  of  luxury,  and  the  increase 
of  home-made  articles  had  been  of  great 
benefit  to  the  colonies.  That  they  had  during 
the  almost  total  suspension  of  the  importing 
trade,  paid  in  a  great  measure,  the  debts  they 
owed  to  the  mother  country.  That  in  short, 
they  were  more  wealthy,  and  had  learned  to 
live  with  more  economy  and  simplicity.  It 
was  however  generally  admitted  that  before 
long  the  stock  of  some  kinds  of  goods  of  Eng- 
lish manufacture  which  could  not  be  manufac- 
tured in  the  colonies,  would  be  so  reduced,  the 
ports  must  be  opened  for  their  admission. 
Some  of  the  warmest  defenders  of  the  "  non- 
importation agreement"  only  advocated  keep- 
ing it  entire  during  another  session  of  parlia- 
ment, and  then  they  declared  they  would  be 
willing,  and  it  would  be  necessary,  to  make 
some  modification. 

The  consistent  members  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  had  become  very  uneasy  with  it  and 
some  of  its  provisions,  and  were  most  of  them 
persuaded  it  had  better  be  repealed.  They 
felt  conscientiously  bound  to  protest  as  Chris- 
tian Quakers  against  the  position  in  which  they 
found  themselves  placed,  as  accessories  in 
enforcing  illegal  measures.  They  therefore, 
were  anxious  for  the  immediate  modification  or 
suspension  of  the  agreement. 

In  two  months  a  great  change  was  wrought 
in  the  sentiments  of  the  merchants  of  Philadel- 
phia. They  received  information,  which  con- 
vinced them,  that  from  Maryland,  the  back 
counties  of  Pennsylvania  were  being  supplied 
with  British  goods  of  all  kinds,  except  tea,  and 
that  from  New  York  and  other  eastern  ports, 
the  inhabitants  of  other  of  the  different  colonies, 
were  flooded  with  the  same.  Finding  that 
the  efforts  to  awaken  the  people  in  England 
to  the  necessity  of  repealing  the  law,  had  failed 
of  obtaining  redress,  and  that  the  trade  of  other 
cities  was  increasing  at  the  expense  of  their 
own,  they  determined  to  follow  the  example  of 
New  York,  so  far  as  they  deemed  honourable. 
A  meeting  was  accordingly  called  of  the  sub- 
scribers to  the  non-importation  agreement, 
which  was  held  Ninth  month  27th.  At  this 
meeting  it  was  determined  by  a  great  majority, 
that  the  ports  should  be  opened  to  receive 
goods  from  England,  except  teas,  and  such 
other  articles  as  are  now  or  may  be  hereafter 
subject  to  a  duty  to  raise  a  revenue.  But  that 
no  such  goods  should  be  suffered  to  be  landed 
in  Philadelphia,  as  were  shipped  from  Great 
Britain  "  before  the  15th  of  January  next." 

This  alteration  of  the  original  agreement 
gave  great  offence  to  some,  and  Friends  found 
it  still  contained  points  they  could  not  approve. 
The  agitation  in  the  public  mind  was  now 
greater  than  ever,  and  a  period  of  handbills 
and  placards  succeeded. 
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In  this  time  of  great  outward  tumults,  the 
early  Meeting  of  1770  convened.    It  was 
rgely  attended,  and  was  favoured  with  much 
lemnity  and  Christian  unity  of  feeling.  The 
•istle  from  London  Yearly  Meeting  contained 
uch  good  matter,  among  the  rest  this  senti- 
ent: — "May  ail  active  members  both  in  the 
inistry  and  the  discipline  of  the  church,  ear- 
;stly  seek  to  be  furnished  for  every  service, 
ith  wisdom  and  power  from  on  High,  that 
hatever  they  undertake  to  do  for  God,  and 
le  edification  of  his  people,  may  carry  a  savour 
F  life,  and  administer  comfort  and  encourage- 
lent  to  such.    For  woe  will  be  the  portion  of 
lose  who  offend  any  of  these  little  ones  so  as 
>  cause  them  to  stumble  and  fall."    The  epis- 
e  to  London  was  prepared  by  John  Woolman 
nd  Israel  Pemberton,  the  first  or  exhortatory 
art  being  all  written  by  John. 

"  As  the  piously  concerned  from  various 
arts  meeting  together,  and  in  reverent  atten- 
on  to  Him  who  hath  laid  his  yoke  upon  them, 
o  in  simplicity  and  godly  sincerity  open  the 
3elinK  he  hath  given  them  of  the  state  of  our 
eligious  Society,  it  tends  to  strengthen  indivi- 
luals,  under  the  burdens  they  frequently  bear 
n  their  more  retired  habitations, — so  one 
jranch  of  the  church  thus  assembled,  commu- 
licating  their  feelings  to  their  brethren  in  other 
>arts,  we  find  by  experience  does  frequently 
:ontribute  to  the  same  end.  This  confirms 
>ur  desires  that  in  all  these  communications 
he  counsel  of  Him  who  teacheth  us  to  profit, 
ind  leadeth  in  the  way  that  we  should  go,  may 
>e  reverently  attended  to. 

"  Through  the  gracious  continuation  of  hea- 
'enly  regard,  a  living  exercise  remains  amongst 
is,  that  we  as  a  people  may  feel  the  Heavenly 
nstructor  near  us,  and  know  the  pure  separa- 
ed  from  the  vile  in  our  minds,  not  only  in  our 
neetings  for  solemn  worship,  but  also  in  those 
or  supporting  the  testimony  of  Truth.  There 
s  a  salutation  of  pure  love  to  that  seed  which 
he  Lord  hath  blessed  amongst  you,  with  de- 
:ires  that  we  may  all  be  preserved  in  true 
lumility  before  Him,  and  in  the  leadings  of  his 
Spirit  find  our  way  opened,  through  the  vari- 
>us  difficulties  that  may  attend  us  to  labour 
ailhfully  in  the  present  age  in  maintaining  that 
estimony  he  hath  given  us  to  bear  to  a  life  of 
ighteousness  and  purity. 

"  And  as  too  many  under  our  profession,  not 
leing  sufficiently  baptized  into  that  state  where 
he  voice  of  the  Shepherd  is  clearly  understood, 
lo  sometimes  in  the  affairs  of  this  life,  depart 
rom  the  footsteps  of  the  flock,  and  increase 
he  trials  of  those  who  are  sincerely  exercised, 
nay  our  minds  be  gathered  to  the  inward 
labitation  of  safety,  where  we  may  feel  the 
nind  of  Christ,  and  experience  him  to  put  us 
brth  in  all  our  proceedings. 

"  A  remnant  amongst  us  are  sensible  of  the 
veight  of  that  holy  calling  wherewith  we  are 
:alled,  and  that  where  those  who  are  active  in 
liscipline,  do  manifestly  depart  from  the  Truth 
is  it  is  in  Jesus,  their  example  operates  against 
he  pure  principle  of  righteousness,  and  tends 
o  leaven  the  minds  of  others  into  a  disposition 
o  look  for  rest  in  that  which  is  distinguishable 
rom  perfect  purity.  May  the  sense  of  these 
hings  be  livingly  impressed  upon  us,  that  all 
vho  have  experienced  the  purifying  work  of 


the  Holy  Spirit,  by  patiently  abiding  under  it, 
may  not  only  be  preserved  from  doing  any 
thing  against  the  Truth,  but  know  an  inward 
preparation  for  those  services  in  the  church, 
which  the  Father  of  mercies  intends  for  us, 
while  we  remain  in  this  state  of  probation. 

"  May  the  aged  amongst  us,  who  have  often 
experienced  the  refining  operation  of  Truth, 
and  the  sweetness  of  an  inward  sanctification, 
carefully  dwell  under  that  which  hath  helped 
us,  and  like  fathers  lead  the  younger  in  that 
humble  exemplary  walking,  wherein  there  is 
peace  and  safety.  That,  while  we  look  toward 
the  day  of  our  outward  dissolution,  and  are 
waiting  till  our  change  come,  the  purified  state 
of  our  minds  may  have  a  savour  of  life  in  it; 
and  ardent  desires  for  the  prosperity  of  Zion, 
evidently  accompany  our  declining  age.  May 
the  minds  of  the  youth  be  turned  towards  him 
who  hath  preserved  many  from  the  enticements 
and  snares  of  the  enemy,  and  whose  tender 
mercies  are  yet  extended  that  many  more  may 
become  the  children  of  his  family. 

"  May  your  hearts  dear  youth  be  humbled 
before  him,  that  you  may  often  seek  for  that 
precious  situation,  where  prayer  in  true  resig- 
nation of  soul  ascends  to  His  throne,  and 
amidst  the  various  temptations  in  this  life,  you 
may  feel  the  seasoning  virtue  of  Truth  to  pre- 
serve you  chaste  before  him,  and  prepare  you 
for  precious  services  in  the  church." 

Israel  Pemberlon's  part  of  the  epistle  follows. 

"  The  accounts  now  given  us  of  the  cir- 
cumstances of  Friends  and  the  affairs  of  Truth 
in  our  several  Quarters,  and  the  epistles  from 
all  the  other  provinces  tend  to  confirm  our 
faith  and  hope,  that  notwithstanding  many  sor- 
rowful instances  appear  of  a  declension  from 
the  simplicity  and  integrity  of  our  ancestors,  a 
godly  care  and  concern  is  maintained  by  a 
considerable  number  of  Friends  in  most  places, 
that  our  Christian  discipline  may  be  supported, 
and  that  our  conversation  and  conduct  may 
evince  to  the  world  the  excellency  of  the  Divine 
Principle  we  profess  to  follow. 

"  This  meeting  hath  been  attended  by  a 
greater  number  of  Friends  than  usual,  many 
of  whom  though  young  in  years,  appear  lo 
have  a  living  concern  for  the  prosperity  of 
Truth  ;  and  we  humbly  trust,  that  the  gracious 
manifestation  of  Divine  regard  with  which  we 
have  been  favoured,  will  tend  to  strengthen, 
establish,  and  settle  them  in  those  pious  desires 
which  have  been  raised  in  their  minds,  to  fill 
up  the  vacant  places  of  divers  worthy  Friends, 
lately  removed  from  among  us  by  death,  who 
were  bright  and  shining  lights,  and  whose  me- 
mory is  precious  to  us." 

The  Friends  of  Rhode  Island  Yearly  Meet- 
ing give  the  information  in  their  epistle  that 
they  had  this  year  altered  their  query  respect- 
ing slaves.  They  now  inquired  if  the  mem- 
bers were  clear  of  importing,  buying,  or  any 
way  disposing  of  negroes  as  slaves?  and  whe- 
ther they  used  them  well  who  were  under  their 
care;  and  gave  those  that  were  young  such  an 
education  as  becomes  Christians  ?  And  whe- 
ther all  were  set  at  liberty  that  are  of  age, 
capacity,  and  ability,  suitable  for  freedom? 

The  reply  expresses  satisfaction  that  Friends 
in  Rhode  Island  were  desirous  that  justice 
should  be  done  to  (he  oppressed  Africans,  and 


I  sets  before  them  the  manner  in  which  this  im- 
portant work  should  be  engaged  in.  That  it 
j  should  be  in  that  pure  love,  which  may  reach  the 
witness  in  the  minds  of  those  on  whom  the 
labour  is  bestowed, —  and  in  that  humble  re- 
signed state  in  which  the  language  of  Truth  in 
the  soul  may  be  clearly  understood,  and  that 
Divine  Leader  felt  to  put  forth,  of  whom  it  was 
prophesied,  "  He  shall  not  fail  nor  be  discour- 
aged, until  he  set  judgment  in  the  earth." 

The  epistle  from  Long  Island  Friends  sets 
forth  their  earnest  desires  for  a  restoration  to 
primitive  zeal  and  brightness  ;  that  they  had 
ordered  the  caution  issued  by  the  Philadelphia 
Meeting  for  Sufferings  to  be  circulated  through 
their  meetings ;  and  that  the  concern  for  the 
slaves  was  spreading.  In  reply,  Philadelphia 
Yearly  Meeting  says  : — 

"  Dear  Friends,  as  the  spirit  of  this  world  is 
unstable,  and  too  many  in  following  it,  are 
estranged  from  the  greatest  of  all  blessings, 
[become]  ensnared  with  the  love  of  gain,  and 
grievously  involved  in  many  earthly  entangle- 
ments,— may  it  be  settled  in  our  hearts  to 
watch  diligently  against  the  various  enticements 
to  riches,  and  worldly  greatness.  May  we 
learn  contentment  in  the  lowest  station  which 
infinite  wisdom  may  point  out  for  us,  and  in  a 
disengagement  from  every  unnecessary  con- 
cern, feel  our  minds  at  liberty  to  wait  for  the 
instruction  of  Him,  in  whose  counsel  there  is 
safety  in  the  greatest  difficulties.  This  [in- 
struction] is  more  precious  to  his  children,  than 
all  those  treasures  so  much  sought  after  by 
some  who  are  not  faithful  to  this  sure  guide 
through  life. 

"  If  the  Son  make  us  free,  then  are  we  free 
indeed.  Here  a  concern  is  experienced  faith- 
fully to  abide  under  the  cross,  and  feel  our 
goings  so  established,  that  we  may  stand  fast 
in  his  liberty, — humbly  wait  to  know  his  will 
concerning  us  as  individuals,  and  never  enter 
into  any  conduct  or  resolutions  which  may 
tend  to  shut  our  hearts  against  the  renewed 
instruction  of  bis  Holy  Spirit ;  whose  assistance 
from  day  to  day  his  children  find  a  necessity 
of  seeking  after.  Thus  may  we  be  strengthen- 
ed to  persevere  in  a  conduct  answerable  to  the 
purity  of  our  principles,  and  feel  the  Light  of 
life  so  to  open  our  understanding,  that  in  con- 
ducting those  affairs  which  properly  relate  to 
this  life,  our  conversation  may  be  without  cov- 
etousness ;  the  pure  witness  may  be  reached  in 
the  minds  of  those  who  are  acquainted  with  our 
proceedings,  and  our  example  minister  instruc- 
tion to  them.  Thus  adorning  the  doctrine  of 
God  our  Saviour,  and  honouring  him  by  hav- 
ing our  fruits  unto  holiness,  the  glorious  conse- 
quence will  be,  eternal  life  through  Jesus  Christ 
our  Lord." 

(To  be  continued.) 

THOMAS  FELL. 

A  brief  account  of  Thomas  Fell,  of  Swarth- 
more  Hall. 

This  worthy  man  does  not  appear  ever  to 
have  actually  joined  the  Society  of  Friends  ;  he 
was,  however,  led  by  circumstances,  into  fre- 
quent intercourse  with  George  Fox  and  other 
eminent  professors  of  the  Truth,  soon  after  they 
were  called  and  qualified  so  powerfully  and 
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effectually  to  preach  and  to  promulgate  its  doc- 
trines, about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century  ;  his  Christian  kindness  towards  these 
faithful  men  and  their  fellow-believers,  was 
constantly  and  freely  extended,  and  his  unity 
with  them,  and  with  their  religious  principles, 
ever  continued  to  increase  with  his  advancing 
years. 

He  was  the  son  of  George  Fell,  of  Furness, 
and  was  born  about  the  year  1598,  probably 
at  Swarthmore,  near  Ulverston,  or  in  that 
neighbourhood.  He  was  married  about  the 
thirty-third  year  of  his  age,  to  Margaret  Askew, 
daughter  of  John  Askew,  who  was  a  person  of 
rank,  and  of  an  ancient  family.  At  this  period 
he  was  a  barrister-at-law,  of  Gray's  Inn;  he 
was  afterwards  appointed  a  Justice  of  the  Quo- 
rum in  the  county  ;  he  was  several  times  cho- 
sen a  member  of  parliament,  and  also  filled  the 
office  of  Vice-chancellor  of  the  county  Pala- 
tine of  Lancaster,  and  that  of  Chancellor  of 
the  Duchy  Court  at  Westminster ;  he  was  also 
a  Judge  on  the  circuit  of  West  Chester  and 
North  Wales.  Strict  integrity  and  the  love  of 
justice,  tempered  with  mercy  and  moderation, 
were  conspicuous  features  in  his  character  ;  he 
was  truly  a  terror  to  evil-doers,  and  an  encour- 
ager  of  such  as  did  well ;  his  wisdom  in  the 
affairs  of  life,  and  his  many  and  great  services, 
were  highly  appreciated,  and  he  was  beloved 
and  honoured  in  his  neighbourhood- by  all  ranks 
of  people.  He  was  an  affectionate  husband, 
and  a  tender  father  to  his  children,  of  whom 
they  had  nine.  His  age  exceeded  that  of  his 
wife  by  sixteen  years  ;  they  were  both  religi- 
ously inclined,  and  Margaret  Fell  testifies  of 
her  husband,  that  "  he  sought  after  God  in  the 
best  way  that  was  made  known  to  him." — 
Their  house,  Swarthmore  Hall,  was  not  only 
frequented  by  persons  of  distinction  in  the 
world,  but  was  also  open  for  the  frequent  enter- 
tainment of  ministers,  and  such  as  were  esteem- 
ed godly  and  serious  persons  ;  some  of  whom, 
who  were  then  known  by  the  appellation  of 
lecturing  ministers,  often  had  meetings  in  their 
family  for  prayers  and  other  religious  exercises. 
Thus  did  these  pious  persons  continue  for  about 
twenty  years  in  this  seeking  state,  inquiring 
after  the  way  of  the  Lord,  earnestly  desirous 
of  serving  him  so  as  to  find  acceptance  with 
him  ;  hoping  that  they  did  well,  but  often  fear- 
ing they  were  short  of  the  right  way. 

In  the  year  1652,  whilst  Judge  Fell  was 
from  home,  engaged  on  the  Welch  Circuit, 
George  Fox,  in  the  course  of  his  travels,  came 
to  Ulverston,  and  was  introduced  to  Swarth- 
more Hall,  by  one  of  his  friends,  who  well 
knew  the  open  hospitality  of  its  inmates,  espe- 
cially to  such  as  laboured  in  the  gospel.  Here 
he  remained  all  night,  and  on  the  following 
day  was  concerned  to  go  to  the  public  place  of 
worship  at  Ulverston,  there  to  bear  his  testi- 
mony to  the  Truth  ;  having  obtained  liberty  to 
speak,  he  preached  to  the  people  for  some  time. 
At  first,  Margaret  Fell,  who  was  present,  won- 
dered at  his  doctrine;  but  as  he  proceeded,  she 
was  cut  to  the  heart,  and  sat  down  in  her  pew, 
weeping  bitterly.  He  returned  to  their  house 
that  night,  and  addressed  the  family  and  ser- 
vants, declaring  to  them  the  eternal  truth  as  it 
is  in  Jesus,  in  such  a  manner  as  that  they  were 
generally  convinced  and  converted  unto  God. 


As  to  Margaret  Fell,  she  saw  that  it  was  the 
truth,  and  as  such,  received  it  in  the  love  of  it ; 
yet,  in  the  absence  of  her  husband,  her  heart 
was  filled  with  sadness,  being  in  a  great  strait ; 
fearing  on  the  one  hand  to  displease  her  hus- 
band, and  on  the  other,  so  enamoured  with  the 
excellency  of  the  blessed  truth,  as  to  pray  unto 
the  Lord  that  she  might  be  preserved  in  it,  de- 
siring no  better  portion.  In  the  mean  time, 
James  Nayler  and  Richard  Farnsworth  came 
thither,  desiring  to  meet  with  George  Fox  ;  as 
they  remained  for  some  little  time,  they  were 
instrumental  in  confirming  her  faith. 

After  the  lapse  of  three  weeks,  Judge  Fell 
was  on  his  way  towards  home  ;  but  belbre  he 
reached  Swarthmore,  he  was  met  by  several 
military  officers,  a  priest,  together  with  a  num- 
ber of  the  principal  inhabitants  of  that  neigh- 
bourhood, who  informed  him  of  what  had  taken 
place  in  his  family,  filling  his  mind  with  preju- 
dice, by  false  and  absurd  insinuations.  Al- 
though received  by  his  worthy  wife,  with  her 
wonted  kindness  and  love,  and  perceiving  that 
in  part,  at  least,  he  had  been  deceived  by  these 
evil  reports,  he  was  nevertheless  seriously 
offended,  and  much  troubled  to  observe  so  sud- 
den a  change  amongst  them.  Margaret  Fell 
being  very  sorrowful  on  this  occasion,  request- 
ed James  Nayler  and  Richard  Farnsworth, 
who  were  still  with  them,  to  come  and  speak 
with  him  on  the  subject.  This  they  did,  very 
wisely  and  moderately,  yet  he  was,  at  first, 
displeased  with  them  ;  they  told  him  they  came 
in  love  and  good-will  to  his  house,  and  after 
they  had  further  spoken  he  became  more  calm 
and  was  better  satisfied;  upon  which,  they 
were  about  to  leave  the  house,  but  Margaret 
Fell,  desirous  that  her  husband  should  hear 
them  further,  and  George  Fox  being  expected 
there  that  evening,  requested  them  to  remain. 
"  And  then,"  she  informs  us,  "  he  was  pretty 
moderate  and  quiet;  and  his  dinner  being 
ready,  he  went  to  it,  and  I  went  in,  and  sate 
me  down  by  him.  And  whilst  I  was  sitting, 
the  power  of  the  Lord  seized  upon  me;  and  he 
was  stricken  with  amazement,  and  knew  not 
what  to  think,  but  was  quiet  and  still,  and 
the  children  were  all  quiet  and  still,  and  grown 
sober,  and  could  not  play  on  their  music  that 
they  were  learning  :  and  all  these  things  made 
him  quiet  and  still." 

"  And  then  at  night,"  she  continues, "  George 
Fox  came  ;  and  after  supper,  my  husband  was 
sitting  in  the  parlour,  and  I  asked  him  if  George 
Fox  might  come  in  ?  and  he  said,  yes.  So 
George  came  in  without  any  compliment,  and 
walked  into  the  room,  and  began  to  speak  pre- 
sently;  and  the  family,  and  J.  Nayler,  and  R. 
Farnsworth  came  all  in,  and  he  spoke  very 
excellently  as  ever  I  heard  him  ;  and  if  all 
England  had  been  there,  I  thought  they  could 
not  have  denied  the  truth  of  what  he  said." 
Judge  Fell  was  well  satisfied  with  what  he  had 
heard,  clearly  perceiving  that  it  was  no  other 
than  the  truth  ;  in  which  conviction,  he  appears 
to  have  been  from  day  to  day  more  and  more 
confirmed. 

On  the  following  morning,  the  Priest  of  Ul- 
verston came  to  Swarthmore,  and  having  taken 
the  Judge  with  him  into  the  garden,  he  con- 
tinued for  a  considerable  time  in  conversation 
with  him ;  he  was  unable,  however,  to  find 


much  entrance,  his  open  and  candid  mind  bej.  j 
ing  already,  to  some  extent,  pre-occupied  byy 
the  truth  which  had  been  so  powerfully  set? 
forth  in  the  discourses  of  George  Fox.  H 
was,  indeed,  so  far  satisfied,  that  when  he  hap 
pened  to  overhear  some  Friends  in  consultation? 
respecting  a  place  in  which  they  might  meet? 
for  religious  worship,  he  promptly  and  gener- 
ously offered  them  his  own  house,  saying,— 
"  You  may  meet  here,  if  you  will."  Notice 
of  this  was  accordingly  given,  and  on  the  foU  Ife" 
lowing  First-day,  a  large  meeting  of  Friends 
assembled  for  the  first  time  at  Swarthmore 
Hall,  where  a  meeting  was  established,  and 
continued  to  be  held  there,  from  1652,  until 
1690.  The  room  appropriated  to  this  purpose, 
was  the  Hall,  a  large  room  on  the  ground  floor,' 
at  one  end  of  which,  within  the  space  of  a  bay 
window,  the  floor  is  raised  two  steps;  in  thi& 
place,  it  is  said,  G.  Fox  and  also  M.  Fell 
usually  took  their  seats.  On  the  occasion  of 
this  first  meeting,  Judge  Fell  attended  the  public 
place  of  worship  at  Ulverston  ;  but  he  was  un«! 
accompanied  by  any  of  his  household,  except- 
ing his  clerk  and  groom.  For  some  time,  he 
appears  to  have  refrained  from  being  present 
at  the  meetings  of  Friends :  it  is  said,  however/ 
that  he  would  order  his  servant  to  leave  the 
hall  door  unclosed,  when  Friends  were  assem- 
bled, whilst  he  would  sit  in  his  study,  which  is- 
separated  from  the  hall  by  a  narrow  passage,' 
and  the  doors  being  nearly  opposite,  he  could 
without  difficulty  hear  what  was  preached, 
without  being  much  observed.  He  was  so 
favourably  impressed  with  their  doctrines,  that 
it  is  believed  that  from  the  time  he  heard 
George  Fox  preach,  he  ceased  from  frequent- 
ing the  worship  of  the  Episcopal  Church.  "  He 
came  to  see,"  says  G.  Fox,  "  by  the  openings 
of  the  Spirit  of  God  in  his  heart,  over  all  the 
Priests  and  Teachers  of  the  world,  and  did  not 
go  to  hear  them  for  some  years  before  he  died  ; 
for  he  knew  it  was  the  truth  that  I  declared, 
and  that  Christ  was  the  Teacher  of  his  people, 
and  their  Saviour." 

The  beneficial  influence  with  which  the  pure 
principles  of  truth  pervaded  the  minds  of  this 
interesting  family,  soon  became  apparent  in 
their  lives  and  conversations,  which  preached 
loudly  and  intelligibly  to  those  who  were  with- 
in the  sphere  of  their  influence;  several  of  the 
household  afterwards  became  preachers  of. 
righteousness  also  in  word  and  doctrine,  and 
were  instrumental  in  turning  many  from  dark- 
ness to  light,  and  from  the  power  of  Satan  to 
God.  Anthony  Pearson,  a  county  magistrate, 
in  a  letter  dated  in  1653,  thus  recdrds  the  im- 
pression which  a  visit  to  Swarthmore  made  on 
his  mind  : — "  Oh  !  how  gracious  was  the  Lord 
to  me  in  carrying  me  to  Judge  Fell's,  to  see 
the  wonders  of  his  power  and  wisdom  ;  a  family 
walking  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  conversing 
daily  with  him,  crucified  to  the  world  and  living 
only  to  God.  I  was  so  confounded,  all  my 
knowledge  and  wisdom  became  folly ;  my 
mouth  was  stopped,  my  conscience  convinced, 
and  the  secrets  of  my  heart  were  made  mani- 
fest, and  that  Lord  was  discovered  to  be  near, 
whom  1  ignorantly  worshipped.  I  have  seen  at 
Judge  Fell's,  and  have  been  informed  from  that 
precious  soul,  his  consort,  in  some  measure 
what  those  things  mean,  which  before,  I  count-' 
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the  overflowings  of  giddy  brains.  Dear 
art,  pity  and  pray  for  me,  and  let  all  obliga- 
ns  of  former  friendship  be  discharged  in  well 
shes  to  the  soul  of  the  old  family  friend,  that 

may  partake  with  them  of  your  heavenly 
ssessions." 

(To  be  concluded.) 


For  "The  Friend.'' 

'ethodism  in  the  18th  Century  contrasted 
with  Methodism  in  the  \Qth. 

"  You  may  pour  out  your  soul,  and  bemoan 
e  loss  of  true  genuine  love  in  the  earth.  Lost 
deed!  you  may  well  say,  but  not  in  the  an- 
ent  sense.  See  how  these  Christians  love  one 
lolher.  These  Christian  kingdoms  that  are 
aring  out  each  other's  bowels,  desolating  one 
lother  with  fire  and  sword  !  These  Christian 
:mies  that  are  sending  each  other  by  thou- 
mds,  by  tens  of  thousands,  quick  to  hell! 
'hese  Christian  nations  that  are  all  on  fire 
ith  intestine  broils,  party  against  party,  fac- 
on  against  faction  !  Yea,  what  is  more 
readful  of  all,  these  Christian  churches  (tell  it 
ot  in  Gath  ;  but  alas  !  how  can  we  hide  it  from 
'urks,  Jews  or  Pagans?)  that  bear  the  name 
f  Christ,  the  Prince  of  Peace,  yet  wage  con- 
nual  war  with  each  other !  Oh  God !  how 
>ng  will  thy  promise  fail  ? 

John  Wesley." 

"  Preaching  and  fighting. — The  Washing- 
m  correspondent  of  a  New  York  paper  writes 
le  following : — 

"  '  Rev.  Henry  Sheer  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
opal  church  preached  for  the  Baltimore  vol- 
nteers  at  the  marine  barracks  to-day ;  and  he 
xhorted  them  like  one  of  the  patriarchs  of  the 
jvolution.  He  exhorted  them  to  fight,  and 
)  fight  like  men,  and  to  beware  above  all 
lings,  of  being  shot  in  the  back.  He  said  it 
'as  a  leading  principle  of  Christianity  to  stand 
p,  life  or  death,  for  our  country.  He  had 
een  himself  a  soldier,  and  though  past  the 
igour  of  youth,  he  felt,  a  strong  desire  to  be 
ne  again.  The  man  who  would  not  fight  for 
is  country,  was  hardly  to  be  trusted  in  the 
hances  of  saving  his  own  soul.  In  brief,  the 
boys'  said  he  spoke  like  a  book.'  " 

"  One  of  the  soldiers  in  the  barracks  in  allu- 
ion  to  the  above  says,  '  We  had  divine  service 
n  the  Sabbath;  ....  I  was  deprived  of  list- 
ning  to  the  first,  in  consequence  of  being  sta- 
ioned  on  guard,,  but  from  what  I  can  under- 
tand,  it  tended  more  to  inspire  us  with  love  of 
ountry,  and  the  blessings  of  civil  and  religious 
iberty,  (which  I  admit  is  indispensable  in  rea- 
on,)  than  the  immortality  of  the  soul  and  the 
ove  of  God.'  " — Baltimore  Sun. 

It  is  due  to  our  Methodist  brethren,  to  say, 
hat  the  more  pious  members  amongst  them 
ire  deeply  grieved  with  the  above,  and  have 
vritten  strongly  and  ably  in  condemnation 
»f  it. 

Baltimore,  First  month,  1847. 


Something  Strange. — The  loss  of  some 
brty  lives  by  the  wreck  of  the  Atlantic  appall- 
id  the  whole  community.  The  sufferings  of 
he  unfortunate  passengers  and  crew  of  that 
U-fated  steamer  during  the  thirty-six  hours 
(receding  the  final  catastrophe  awakened  uni- 


versal sympathy,  and  tears  of  bitter  regret  have 
been  shed  over  the  bodies  of  the  lost.  The 
pulpit,  regarding  the  event  as  full  of  solemnity, 
has  sought  to  derive  from  it  lessons  of  instruc- 
tion and  warning  for  the  living. 

Now  look  at  another  picture.  Thousands 
of  our  fellow-men  within  the  last  six  months 
have  been  killed  on  the  field  of  battle;  wives 
have  been  made  dependent  widows,  and  chil- 
dren helpless  orphans  !  And  yet,  strange  to 
say,  the  mass  of  human  suffering  thus  occa- 
sioned, awakens  comparatively  little  thought 
and  calls  forth  little  sympathy.  We  shed  the 
blood  of  our  fellow  Christians,  calling  on  God 
to  aid  us  in  the  murderous  work,  and  shout 
exultingly  over  victories  which  carry  desolation 
and  woe  into  thousands  of  families  !  Is  it  not 
strange  that  the  same  men  who  are  so  deeply 
moved  by  the  loss  of  a  comparatively  small 
number  of  persons  in  a  calamity  like  that  which 
has  befallen  the  Atlantic,  can  read  the  details 
of  sanguinary  war  as  coolly  as  they  examine 
their  price-current  or  their  bills  of  lading  ?  Do 
they  believe  that  Armstrong  and  Duslan  would 
have  found  a  surer  passport  to  heaven  if,  in- 
stead of  falling  before  the  power  of  the  ele- 
ments, they  had  died  struggling  to  destroy  the 
lives  of  others'? 

Alas !  what  a  stupendous  crime  is  war., 
which  thus  perverts  the  intellect  and  smothers 
those  feelings  of  humanity  by  which  God  has 
sought  to  bind  the  human  race  together  as  a 
family  of  brothers  !  It  surely  cannot  much 
longer  endure  the  light  which  reveals  its  hide- 
ous deformity.  Where  are  the  ministers  of 
the  Prince  of  Peace,  that  they  do  not  utter  a 
testimony  against  it? — Presbyterian. 

A  stitch  in  time  saves  nine. — Not  merely 
in  stockings  ;  it  holds  in  every  article  in  busi- 
ness. 

A  woman  wants  to  use  a  dish,  a  spoon,  a 
pail,  a  tumbler,  or  something  else.  When  she 
has  done  for  that  time,  she  does  not  clean  it, 
for  she  will  put  it  up  dirty  and  wait  till  she  has 
a  number  of  articles  to  clean.  By  and  by 
every  thing  is  dirty,  and  half  a  day  must  be 
devoted  to  washing  and  scrubbing;  whereas, 
had  every  thing  been  cleaned  at  first  separate- 
ly, it  would  only  have  filled  up  little  vacancies 
of  time  which  would  not  otherwise  have  been 
employed — the  time  never  would  have  been 
perceived.  Every  thing  that  is  left  dirty,  tends 
to  sour  something  about  it — a  few  dirty  articles 
in  the  closet,  make  it  necessary  to  clean  and 
scrub  the  whole,  as  often  again  as  would  other- 
wise be  necessary.  A  stitch  in  time  saves 
nine. 

A  man  sees  a  post  of  his  fence  falling ;  one 
post  commands  but  little  attention;  the  fence 
will  answer  for  this  summer.  The  next  spring 
the  frost  leaves  the  land,  and  loosens  half  a 
dozen  posts  near  it,  and  the  weight  of  the  lean- 
ing fence  pulls  it  down,  and  half  a  dozen 
lengths  with  it. 

A  clapboard  gets  loose,  or  a  shingle  upon 
his  house.  One  clapboard  off  can  do  no  great 
injury,  says  the  man — he  neglects  it — but  rain 
and  snow  get  in  unperceived — and  in  a  year 
or  two  twenty  clapboards  are  rotten  and  fall 
off  by  wholesale.  "  Ah,"  says  the  man,  "  this 
has  been  neglected  too  long.    All  this  might 


have  been  saved  with  a  few  minutes'  trouble." 
True,  but  it  is  too  late  to  shut  the  door  when 
the  horse  is  stolen.  A  stitch  in  time  saves 
nine. — Late  Paper. 

The  right  sort  of  stuff. — Some  fifteen  years 
ago  two  strangers  met  on  Charlcslown  bridge. 
One  was  a  young  man  fresh  and  green  from 
the  country,  with  his  wardrobe  in  a  bundle  un- 
der his  arm,  and  the  other  a  resident  of  the 
city.  For  some  reason  not  easily  explained, 
they  halted  and  held  something  like  the  ibllow- 
ing  conversation  : 

Country  Lad. — Sir,  do  you  know  any  place 
where  I  can  get  any  thing  to  do? 

Citizen. — I  don't  know  that  I  do.  What 
sort  of  employment  are  you  seeking  I'or  ? 

Country  Lad. — Well,  I'm  not  particular. 
I  calculated  on  teaching  school  when  I  left 
home ;  but  they  told  me,  back  here,  that  they 
thought  I  couldn't  get  one  about  here.  Do  you 
know  of  any  stable  where  they  want  a  hand  ? 

Finding  the  countryman  was  ready  for  any 
thing  in  the  way  of  work,  the  gentleman  told 
him  where  he  might  get  employment  as  a  hand- 
cartman,  and  bid  him  good  bye. 

It  was  not  long  after  this  casual  interview 
that  the  young  man  sought  out  his  adviser  and 
thanked  him  for  helping  him  to  a  place.  He 
had  found  the  place  to  which  he  had  been  re- 
commended, and  had  then  full  employment  in 
a  retail  grocer's  store,  in  carting  packages  and 
doing  jobs  of  different  kinds.  From  this  hum- 
ble beginning,  he  worked  along  in  the  world, 
to  be  clerk  in  the  store,  then  into  a  wholesale 
establishment,  and  finally  to  be  a  partner  in 
the  same  concern.  He  is  now  reputed  to  be 
worth  from  fifty  thousand  to  seventy-five  thou- 
sand dollars. 

So  much  for  energy  and  perseverance,  with 
a  willingness  to  do  any  honest  work  for  a  liv- 
ing. Men  of  such  sort  of  stuff,  who  if  they 
cannot  at  once  do  what  they  would,  will  do 
what  they  can,  with  the  ordinary  blessing  of 
Providence,  are  quite  sure  to  succeed  in  the 
world. — Boston  Traveller. 


Visiting  the  Poor. — I  can  imagine  hardly 
any  thing  more  useful  to  a  young  man  of  an 
active  and  powerful  mind,  advancing  rapidly 
in  knowledge,  and  with  high  distinction,  either 
actually  obtained  or  close  in  prospect,  than  to 
take  him — or  much  better,  that  he  should  go  of 
himself — to  the  abodes  of  poverty,  and  sick- 
ness, and  old  age.  Every  thing  there  is  a 
lesson  ;  in  every  thing  Christ  speaks,  and  the 
Spirit  of  Christ  is  ready  to  convey  to  his  heart 
all  that  he  witnesses.  Accustomed  to  the  com- 
forts of  life,  and  hardly  ever  thinking  what  it 
would  be  to  want  them,  he  sees  poverty  and  all 
its  evils  ;  scanty  room,  and,  too  often,  scanty 
fuel,  scanty  clothing,  and  scanty  food.  Instead 
of  the  quiet  neatness  of  his  own  chamber,  he 
finds,  very  often,  a  noise  and  a  confusion, 
which  would  render  deep  thought  impossible; 
instead  of  the  stores  of  knowledge  with  which 
his  own  study  is  filled,  he  finds,  perhaps,  only 
a  Bible.  Then  let  him  see — and  it  is  no  fan- 
cied picture,  for  he  will  see  it  often,  if  he  looks 
for  it — how  Christ  is  to  them  that  serve  him, 
wisdom  at  once,  and  sanctification  and  bless- 
ing.   He  will  find,  amidst  all  this  poverty,  in 
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those  narrow,  close  and  crowded  rooms — 
amidst  noise  and  disorder,  and  sometimes  want 
of  cleanliness,  also — he  will  see  old  age,  and 
sickness,  and  labour,  borne  not  only  with  pa- 
tience, but  with  thankfulness,  through  the  aid 
of  that  Bible,  and  the  grace  of  that  Holy  Spirit 
who  is  its  author.  He  will  find  that,  while  his 
language  and  studies  would  be  utterly  unintel- 
ligible to  the  ears  of  those  whom  he  is  visiting, 
yet  that  they,  in  their  turn,  have  a  language 
and  feelings  to  which  he  is  no  less  a  stranger. 
And  he  may  think,  too — and,  if  he  does,  he 
may  forever  bless  the  hour  that  took  him  there 
—that  in  fifty  years  or  less,  his  studies,  and 
all  concerned  with  them,  will  have  perished 
forever  ;  whilst  their  language  and  their  feel- 
ings, only  perfected  in  the  putting  off  their 
mortal  bodies,  will  be  those  of  all-glorified  and 
all-wise  spirits,  in  the  presence  of  God  and  of 
Christ. — Arnold. 


Loadstone  on  Lake  Superior. — The  editor 
of  the  Detroit  Advertiser  has  received  a  letter 
from  J.  Houghton,  Jr.  stating  that  among  the 
many  discoveries  which  have  been  made  in  the 
Mineral  Regions  of  Lake  Superior  during  the 
past  season,  there  has  been  one  which  is  of 
great  interest  to  the  man  of  science.  It  is  the 
discovery  of  native  Loadstone,  a  variety  of  the 
pleisto-magnetic  iron  ore.  It  was  discovered 
by  Bela  Hubbard,  Esq.,  who  was  carrying  on 
a  geological  connexion  with  a  United  States 
linear  survey,  and  who  has  collected  the  only 
specimens  ever  obtained  in  that  region.  He 
was  led  to  the  discovery  by  noticing  the  great 
fluctuations  in  the  bearing  of  the  magnetic 
needle.  Its  locality  is  Middle  Island,  which  is 
two  miles  north  westerly  from  Presque  Isle. 
The  island  is  granite,  traversed  by  dykes  of 
greenstone  trap,  in  two  of  which  (having  a 
course  nearly  north  and  south,)  the  Loadstone 
was  found.  It  is  of  a  crystaline  or  granular 
structure,  and  might,  by  slight  examination,  be 
mistaken  for  a  variety  of  granite.  It  exhibits 
the  polarity,  the  opposite  sides  of  the  same 
specimen  attracting  and  repelling  the  north 
end  of  a  needle.  It  also  attracts  iron  filings. 
The  Loadstone  of  different  portions  of  these 
dykes  was  observed  to  exhibit  different  powers 
of  magnetism. 

Although  this  portion  of  the  Mineral  Region 
had  been  thoroughly  examined  by  competent 
geologists  during  a  period  of  several  years,  yet 
the  existence  of  native  Loadstone  remained 
unknown,  and  this  circumstance  is  a  farther 
proof  of  the  imperfect  knowledge  possessed  of 
the  various  minerals  of  that  interesting  coun- 
try, and  that  the  richest  discoveries  and  de- 
velopments may  yet  remain  to  be  made. 

A  Sad  Mistake. — V.  B.  Howard,  a  worthy 
clerk  in  the  Post  Office  at  Dayton,  Ohio,  was 
last  Spring  charged  with  purloining  $200  from 
a  letter  which  Chambers  and  Harris,  of  that 
city,  deposited  in  the  office  to  be  sent  to 
Springfield,  but  which  never  came  to  hand. 
The  charge  against  Howard,  almost  drove  him 
to  despair.  He  immediately  resigned  and 
volunteered  for  Mexico,  where,  being  of  a  fee- 
ble constitution,  he  fell  a  prey  to  disease  and 
died  on  the  march  from  Matamoras  to  Camar- 
go.    Last  week  the  letter  with  the  money  was 


returned  from  the  dead  letter  office  at  Wash- 
ington, having  been  misdirected. — Late  paper. 

Horrors  of  Monterey. — A  young  soldier 
named  Wynkoop,  of  Zanesville,  Ohio,  who 
was  in  the  fight  at  Monterey,  writes  home  to 
his  friends  as  follows  : 

"  During  the  fight  of  the  second  day,  a  flag 
of  cessasion  was  sent  to  the  Mexicans,  request- 
ing a  few  hours  to  bury  the  dead,  which  were 
strewed  in  frightful  piles  over  the  field.  This 
was  refused,  and  the  wounded  and  dead  lay 
where  they  fell,  beneath  the  rays  of  a  scorch- 
ing sun,  till  the  battle  was  ended.  It  was  then 
almost  impossible  for  our  men  to  bear  the 
stench  while  they  heaped  the  dirt  over  the  poor 
fellows  where  they  lay.  The  bodies  of  the 
dead  were  as  black  as  coals ;  many  of  them 
were  stript  of  their  clothing  by  the  Mexicans 
during  the  night.  Several  of  those  who  were 
wounded  during  the  first  day's  fight,  crawled 
into  ditches  and  holes  to  avoid  the  balls  which 
were  rolling  like  hail  stones  over  the  field, 
whence,  exhausted  by  the  loss  of  blood,  they 
were  unable  to  crawl,  or  give  signs  of  distress. 
As  a  consequence,  many  perished,  though 
some  who  were  found  in  this  condition,  were 
removed  and  are  recovering."  —  Zanesville 
Whig. 

American  Rail-road  Iron. — The  first  bar 
of  railroad  iron  was  made  in  1844,  and  there 
are  now  sixteen  or  eighteen  foundries  at  which 
it  is  made,  and  these  make  over  one  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  tons  per  annum.  This 
amount  is  sufficient  to  lay  four  miles  of  rail- 
road per  day,  or  twelve  hundred  miles  per 
year.  The  progress  of  this  manufacture,  in 
the  short  space  of  two  years,  in  this  country 
is  very  remarkable,  and  is  a  strong  manifes- 
tation of  American  enterprise  and  skill. 


Intemperance. — A  large  proportion  of  the 
money  spent  for  intoxicating  drink  comes  from 
the  pockets  of  the  labouring  poor.  The  late 
Catholic  Bishop  of  New  York,  Bishop  Dubois, 
declared  :  "  I  have  found  that  the  labouring 
classes,  under  my  charge,  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  pay  for  drams  alone,  at  the  grogshops, 
nine  hundred  thousand  dollars  annually."  It 
appears  almost  incredible  that  this  immense 
sum  should  be  extracted  from  the  hard  earnings 
of  a  part  only  of  the  labouring  population  of 
New  York,  and  they  mostly  foreigners.  No 
wonder  that  city  has  to  pay  eight  hundred 
thousand  dollars  annually  to  support  her  poor 
and  defray  the  expenses  of  her  police !  No 
wonder  that  murders  and  suicides  abound  !  No 
wonder  that  upwards  of  six  hundred  sudden 
deaths  require  the  expense  of  a  Coroner's  In- 
quest in  a  single  year!  No  wonder  that  fifty 
drunkards  are  arrested  every  day,  and  a  thou- 
sand dollars  paid  in  a  year  for  carting  help- 
less drunkards  to  prison  ! — Late  paper. 


THE  FRIEND. 

FIRST  MONTH  23,  1847. 

We  have  postponed  longer,  than  was  pro- 
per, acknowledging  the  receipt  of  a  number  of 


valuable  documents  and  pamphlets  kindly 
transmitted  by  our  obliging  Dublin  correspon- 
dent, for  which  he  will  please  accept  our 
thanks. 

Among  the  pamphlets  referred  to,  is  A  Brief 
Account  of  Thomas  Fell,  of  Swarthmore  Hall, 
published,  as  would  appear,  for  the  first  time 
in  the  course  of  last  year.  The  scenes  and 
events  of  Swarthmore  Hall  hold  a  conspicuous 
and  interesting  place  in  the  early  history  of 
our  religious  Society,  and  though  Judge  Fell 
himself  refrained  from  uniting  with  the  rest  of 
his  family  in  becoming  joined  in  membership, 
yet  of  his  love  to  the  Society,  and  his  attach- 
ment to  its  principles,  he  gave  many  noble, 
magnanimous,  and  disinterested  proofs,  well 
meriting  commemoration,  in  a  separate  bio- 
graphical sketch.  We  think  our  readers  will 
commend  our  determination  to  insert  it  without 
curtailment.    (See  page  141.) 


Our  esteemed  friend  of  Cayuga  county,  N. 
Y.,  is  informed  that  his  letter  containing  a  note 
of  $10,  his  contribution  for  the  relief  of  thfl 
distress  in  Ireland,  came  duly  to  hand,  and  the 
money  was  paid  over  to  the  Committee  for 
collections. 


Our  esteemed  friend  of  New  Garden,  Pa., 
will  please  accept  our  thanks  for  his  attention 
in  procuring  and  forwarding  the  names  of  five 
new  subscribers  to  "  The  Friend."  The  ten 
dollars  has  been  duly  placed  to  their  credit,  and 
the  papers  will  be  forwarded  according  to  di- 
rection. So  good  an  example  we  hope  will  be 
followed  in  other  places. 


Died,  at  her  residence  in  the  vicinity  of  Springbo- 
rough,  Ohio,  on  the  4th  of  the  Eleventh  month,  1846, 
in  the  73d  year  of  her  age,  Redecca  Garretso.v,  wid- 
ow of  John  Garretson,  after  a  very  painful  illness, 
which  she  bore  with  Christian  patience  and  fortitude. 
She  was  a  member  of  Springborough  Monthly  Meet- 
ing of  Friends,  and  had  filled  tire  important  station  of 
an  elder  with  propriety  many  years ;  her  removal  from 
the  church  militant  will  be  keenly  felt  by  surviving 
friends. 

 ,  on  the  11th  of  the  Twelfth  month,  1846,  Sam- 
uel Woody,  a  member  and  elder  of  Spring  Monthly 
Meeting,  North  Carolina,  in  the  73d  year  of  his  age. 

 ,  on  the  14th  of  Twelfth  month,  of  congestive 

fever,  Moses  Moore,  a  member  and  overseer  of  Sads- 
bury  Monthly  Meeting,  aged  35  years. 

 ,  Mary  Moore,  wife  of  the  above  Moses  Moore, 

of  congestive  fever,  Twelfth  month  22d,  aged  31  years. 
They  were  diligent  in  attending  religious  meetings, 
careful  in  bringing  up  their  children  in  plainness  and 
simplicity,  and  excelled  in  a  peaceful  Christian  de- 
meanor towards  all  with  whom  they  had  intercourse, 
so  that  few  have  left  so  bright  an  example  behind 
them ;  and  their  friends  have  cause  rather  to  rejoice, 
than  mourn  at  their  removal,  believing  that  "  they 
have  been  taken  away  from  the  evil  which  is  to  come." 

 ,  at  her  residence  in  Moreland,  Montgomery 

county,  Pa.,  on  the  10th  instant,  Mary  Spencer,  a 
useful  member  and  elder  of  Horsham  particular  and 
Abington  Monthly  Meeting. 

 ,  on  the  morning  of  the  Ifith  instant,  at  the 

residence  of  his  mother,  Jonathan  Shoemaker,  of thi3 
city,  in  the  59th  year  of  his  age. 
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Craliame's  Colonial  History. 

(Continued  from  page  138.) 
MORE  SPECKS. 

Another  of  the  naughtinesses  of  William 
Penn,  in  the  eyes  of  this  sharp-sighted  gentle- 
man, was  his  conduct  in  the  affair  of  Magda- 
len College. 

"  When  the  cause  of  liberty  seemed  forever 
to  have  sunk  beneath  the  victorious  ascendancy 
of  royal  prerogative,  he  applied  to  the  crown 
for  that  relief  from  the  rigour  of  ecclesiastical 
law,  which  he  had  already  practically  avowed 
to  be  legally  derivable  from  the  parliament 
alone ;  he  beheld  his  friend  Sydney  perish  on 
a  scaffold,  the  victim  of  patriotic  virtue,  without 
any  interruption  of  cordiality  between  himself 
and  the  court ;  and  when  James  the  Second 
committed  a  far  greater  outrage  on  the  rights 
of  Magdalen  College  of  Oxford  than  the  en- 
croachment he  had  attempted  on  the  liberties 
of  New  Jersey,  Perm's  advice  to  the  academic 
authorities  was  to  appease  the  king  by  apolo- 
gies for  their  past  conduct,  which,  at  the  same 
time,  he  acknowledged  to  have  been  not  only 
blameless,  but  upright  and  commendable." 

This  is  a  very  uncandid  statement ;  Ban- 
croft tells  us,  in  a  few  words,  the  simple  truth  : 
— "  Penn  resisted  the  tyrannical  proceedings 
against  Magdalen  College,  and  yet  desired  that 
the  universities  might  not  be  altogether  shut 
against  dissenters." 

Clarkson  gives  us  the  circumstances  in  full. 
Penn  was  performing  a  religious  visit  in  the 
country,  and  was  bound  for  Oxford  when  the 
king  set  out  to  consummate  his  designs  upon 
Magdalen  College.  They  met  in  Chester,  and 
"  the  king  went  to  the  meeting-house  of  the 
Quakers  to  hear  Penn  preach."  "  At  Oxford 
they  came  in  together."  Dr.  Hough  had  been 
elected  president  of  the  college  ;  but  his  election 
had  been  unjustly  pronounced  null  and  void. 
The  king  attempted  to  force  upon  the  Fellows, 
Bishop  Parker,  a  suspected  Papist.  "  He 
would  neither  hear  them  speak,  nor  receive  a 
petition  to  the  contrary,  but  commanded  them 
to  elect  the  Bishop  immediately."     "  Next 


morning  William  Penn  was  on  horseback 
ready  to  leave  Oxford ;  but  knowing  what  had 
taken  place,  he  rode  up  to  Magdalen  College, 
and  conversed  with  the  Fellows  on  the  subject. 
Alter  this  conversation  he  wrote  a  letter,  and 
desired  them  to  present  it  to  the  king,  and  then 
took  his  departure.  In  this  letter  he  signified 
to  his  majesty,  as  mildly  as  he  could,  his  dis- 
approbation of  his  conduct  on  this  occasion. 
Dr.  Sykes,  in  relating  this  anecdote  of  William 
Penn  by  letter  to  Dr.  Charlett,  who  was  then 
absent,  mentions  that  Mr.  Penn,  '  after  some 
discourse  with  the  Fellows  of  Magdalen  Col- 
lege, wrote  a  short  letter  directed  to  the  king. 
He  wrote  to  this  purpose : — that  their  case  was 
hard,  and  that  in  their  circumstances  they 
could  not  yield  obedience  without  breach  of 
their  oaths.'  Mr.  Creech  also,  who  was  at 
Oxford  at  the  time,  in  giving  an  account  of  the 
same  event  to  the  same  person,  said  that  '  Mr. 
Penn,  the  Quaker,  with  whom  he  dined  the  day 
before  and  had  a  long  discourse  concerning 
the  College,  wrote  a  letter  to  the  king  in  behalf 
of  the  Fellows,  intimating  that  such  mandates 
were  a  force  on  conscience,  and  not  very  agree- 
able to  his  other  gracious  indigencies.'  In 
this  account  Sewel,  who  was  then  in  corres- 
pondence with  William  Penn,  and  who  knew 
almost  every  thing  relating  to  him  as  it  hap- 
pened, agrees  in  a  striking  manner.  Sewel,  it 
must  be  observed,  had  never  seen  the  letters 
either  of  Dr.  Sykes  or  Mr.  Creech,  for  they 
were  not  made  public  till  long  after  his  death  ; 
yet,  in  his  History  of  the  Rise  and  Progress 
of  the  Quakers,  he  writes  thus  :" — William 
Penn  '  did  not  omit  to  blame  this  usurpation  at 
Oxford,  and  to  tell  the  king,  that  it  was  an  act 
which  could  not  in  justice  be  defended,  since 
the  general  liberty  of  conscience  did  not  allow 
of  depriving  any  of  their  property,  who  did 
what  they  ought  to  do  ;  as  the  Fellows  of  the 
said  College  appeared  to  have  done.' 

"  William  Penn,  having  left  the  above  letter 
for  the  king,  took  his  departure  home.  The 
affair,  however,  with  respect  to  the  president- 
ship of  the  College,  was  not  settled,  neither 
was  it  settled  as  it  related  to  William  Penn. 
The  Fellows  remained  resolute,  and  the  king 
angry.  At  length  the  king  took  his  departure 
also.  Soon  after  this  it  was  repoited  that  his 
majesty  had  issued  an  order  to  proceed  against 
the  College  by  a  writ  of  quo  warranto."  The 
College  sent  a  deputation  to  Penn,  "  to  ask  his 
interference  on  their  behalf." — "  He  told  them, 
he  wished  with  all  his  heart  that  he  had  sooner 
concerned  himself  in  their  business,  for  he 
owned  to  them  he  feared  they  had  come  too 
late.  He  would  use,  however,  his  endeavours; 
and  if  they  were  unsuccessful,  they  must  attri- 
bute it  to  want  of  power  in  him,  and  not  of 
good-will  to  serve  them.  Upon  this  it  was 
stated,  that  the  most  effectual  way  to  serve 


them  would  be  to  give  his  majesty  a  true  state 
of  the  case,  which  they  had  reason  to  suppose 
his  majesty  had  never  received.  They  then 
presented  him  with  certain  papers  for  this  pur- 
pose. On  receiving  them,  he  read  them  atten- 
tively, and  promised  faithfully  to  read  every 
word  to  the  king,  unless  he  was  peremptorily 
commanded  to  forbear.  He  said,  however, 
that  the  measures  which  had  been  resolved 
upon  against  the  College  were  such  as  the  king 
thought  would  take  effect,  but  he  himself  knew 
nothing  in  particular."  He  added,  after  some 
further  conversation,  "that  his  majesty  did 
not  love  to  be  thwarted,  and  after  so  Ions  a 
dispute  they  could  not  expect  to  be  restored  to 
the  king's  favour  without  making  some  conces- 
sions." Hough,  who  was  one  of  the  deputa- 
tion, replied,  that  "The  papists  had  already 
gotten  Christ-church  and  University  Colleges  : 
the  present  struggle  was  for  Magdalen,  and  in 
a  short  time  they  threatened  they  would  have 
the  rest.  Upon  this  William  Penn  replied  with 
vehemence  : — '  That  they  shall  never  have, 
assure  yourselves.'  He  added,  that  he  had 
always  opposed  the  shifting  of  the  church  pre- 
ferments ;  '  but,  [said  he]  I  hope  you  would 
not  have  the  two  Universities  such  invincible 
bulwarks  for  the  Church  of  England,  that  none 
but  they,  must  be  capable  of  giving  their  chiU 
dren  a  learned  education.'  " 

This  conference,  the  account  of  which  is 
derived  from  Dr.  Hough,  exhibits  plainly 
enough  the  position  of  William  Penn.  He 
stood  between  the  contending  parties.  While 
he  resisted  usurpation  on  the  one  hand,  he  dis- 
approved of  the  monopoly  of  learning  proudly 
maintained  on  the  other.  He  would  have  had 
the  temple  of  knowledge  thrown  freely  open  to 
men  of  all  religions.  This  was  no  inconsisten- 
cy :  it  was  in  strict  keeping  with  the  liberality 
of  his  views  in  other  respects.  But  it  was  a 
degree  of  liberality  which  had  not  yet  penetra- 
ted the  bosoms  of  the  Fellows  of  Magdalen. 
They  were  startled  at  the  expressions  used  by 
Penn,  and  came  to  the  precipitate  conclusion, 
that  they  had,  after  all,  mistaken  an  enemy  for 
a  friend.  They  left  him,  apparently,  under  a 
suspicion  that  he  would  not  be  displeased  to 
see  the  Universities  in  the  hands  of  the  Romish 
Church ;  at  least  such  seems  to  have  been  the 
impression  spread  abroad.  Yet  the  account 
given  by  Dr.  Hough  of  the  interviews  between 
the  delegation  and  Penn  warranted  no  such 
conclusion. 

How  uncandid  then  is  the  declaration  of 
Grahame,  that  "  Penn's  advice  to  the  academic 
authorities  was  to  appease  the  king  by  apolo- 
gies for  their  past  conduct,  which,  at  the  same 
time,  he  acknowledged  to  have  been  not  only 
blameless,  but  upright  and  commendable."  He 
even  refers  to  Clarkson  as  his  authority  for 
the  imputation. 
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THE  FRIEND. 


The  principle  deformities,  which,  we  are  told, 
distorted  the  otherwise  fair  proportions  of  Wil- 
liam Penn's  character,  have  now  been  noticed, 
and  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  Penn  of  Gra- 
hame  is  a  very  different  personage  from  the 
one  whom  we  have  been  heretofore  taught  to 


liberty,  I  purpose  that  which  is  extraordinary 
— to  leave  myself  and  successors  no  power  of 
doing  mischief;  that  the  will  of  one  man  may 
not  hinder  the  good  of  a  whole  country." 

Whatever  blemishes  may  have  dimmed  the 
lustre  of  William  Penn's  reputation,  the  love 


respect.  The  delineation  of  the  historian  has j of  power  does  not  appear  to  have  been  of  the 
not  been  examined  throughout,  but  his  remain- !  number.  Had  any  such  feeling  possessed  his 
ing  strokes  do  not  call  for  much  comment,  mind — as  Grahame  intimates — we  should  be 
They  consist  of  commendation,  with  the  usual  almost  sure  to  find  some  trace  of  it  in  his  con- 
alloy.    He  exonerates  Penn  from  the  charge !  fidential  correspondence  with  his  secretary. 


of  base  and  selfish  ambition;  yet,  in  doing  so, 
gives  us  another  example  of  the  expertness 
with  which  he  can  throw  into  a  honied  draught 
a  modicum  of  acidity.  Thus,  after  assuring 
his  reader,  that  "  Penn  was  neither  conscious 
nor  susceptible  of  that  vile  and  vulgar  aspira- 
tion that  courts  a  personal  distinction  and  su- 
periority obtained  by  the  depression  and  spolia- 
tion of  mankind,"  he  quietly  remarks,  that 
Chalmers,  "An  acute,  but  very  partial  writer, 
who  boldly  essays  to  beat  down  all  Penn's 
pretensions  to  generous  virtues,  has  character- 
ized him  as  '  a  man  of  great  depth  of  under- 
standing, attended  by  equal  dissimulation  ;  of 
extreme  interestedness,  accompanied  with  insa- 
tiable ambition  ;  and  of  an  address  in  proportion 
to  all  these,' "  and  he  does  not  omit  to  add,  that 
"scarcely,  if  at  all,  mbre  favourable  are  the 
sentiments  expressed  by  Dr.  Franklin  and 
Jedediah  Morse,  with  regard  to  the  character 
of  Penn." 

Possibly  Grahame  concluded,  that  having 
expressed  his  own  opinion  that  the  ambition  of 
Penn  was  virtuous,  it  would  be  but  honest  to 
let  his  reader  know  what  able  and  honourable 
writers  had  expressed  a  very  different  opinion  ; 
and,  in  truth,  he  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
quite  free  himself,  from  what  he  might  have 
termed  a  holy  jealousy,  lest  even  this  virtuous 
ambition  contained  within  it  such  a  "  speck  of 
mortal  imperfection,"  as  "The  desire  of  per- 
petuating the  authority  by  which  such  benefits 
might  continue  to  be  conferred  by  himself  and 
his  posterity.  It  has  been  alleged" — he  signifi- 
cantly intimates — "  of  more  than  one  benefac- 
tor of  the  human  race,  that,  confident  of  their 
good  intentions,  and  habituated  to  power,  they 
have  coveted  the  possession  of  it  somewhat  too 
eagerly,  as  a  peculiarly  efficient  instrument  of 
human  welfare." 

This  is  a  very  delicate  method  of  charging 
William  Penn  with  the  lust  of  power.  Yet. 
there  was  no  Ruler  among  men,  of  that,  or  any 
previous  age,  who  so  freely  imparted  privileges 
to  the  people  ;  nor  is  there  any  other,  upon  re- 
cord, who,  in  constructing  a  system  of  govern- 
ment, deliberately  and  voluntarily,  endeavoured 
to  balance  its  various  functions  so  as  to  pre- 
clude the  possibility  of  himself,  or  those  into 
whose  hands  the  executive  power  might  fall,  in 
after  times,  of  exercising  that  power,  in  any 
manner,  whether  for  good  or  for  evil,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  desires  of  a  majority  of  the  people. 
"  We  lay  a  foundation,"  said  Penn,  in  the  New 
Jersey  "  Concessions" — "  We  lay  a  foundation 
for  after  ages  to  understand  their  liberty  as 
Christians  and  as  men,  that  they  may  not  be 
brought  into  bondage,  but  by  their  own  con 
sent ;  for  we  put  the  power  in  the  people." 

As  sole  Proprietary  of  Pennsylvania,  he  was 
not  less  disinterested :  "  For  the  matters  of 


On  the  contrary,  that  correspondence  demon 
strates  how  uncongenial  to  his  mind  were  the 
harrassing  and  entanglingcares  of  government ; 
— that  he  was  by  no  means  unwilling  to  aban- 
don them,  whenever  he  could  secure  the  reli- 
gious liberties  of  his  colony  upon  a  permanent 
basis; — and  that  the  only  real  obstacle  which 
so  long  prevented  him  from  throwing  them  off 
his  shoulders,  was  the  difficulty  he  experienced 
in  negociating  with  the  crown  on  such  terms 
as  would  perpetually  protect  Friends  from  all 
oppression  on  account  of  their  religious  scru- 
ples. In  his  various  communications  to  Logan 
on  this  subject,  no  evidence  is  to  be  discovered 
of  a  lurking  desire  for  the  preservation  of  his 
political  power,  or  of  regret  at  the  prospect  of 
its  passing  from  him  and  his  family.  His 
anxiety  appears  to  have  been  that  it  should  fall 
into  hands  that  would  not  frustrate  the  great 
object  he  had  in  view  in  the  plantation  of  his 
colony — the  great  experiment  which  was  to 
test  the  safety  and  superiority  of  a  system  of 
government,  under  which,  the  blessings  of  free- 
dom of  opinion  and  equality  of  rights  might  be 
enjoyed  by  men  of  every  religious  creed— a 
"  Holy  Experiment,"  as  he  justly  termed  it. 
In  the  last  letter  he  ever  wrote,  he  calls  the 
attention  of  Friends  in  Pennsylvania  to  an  ar- 
rangement, by  which  the  government  of  the 
country  might  be  vested  "  in  any  number  of 
them  [as  '  forty-eight,  twenty-four,  or  twelve'] 
for  the  whole,  as  an  incorporated  body,  to  rule 
in  his  stead  :  and  so  Friends  would  have  had  a 
country." — "  And,  truly,"  he  adds,  "  so  great 
is  the  number  and  interest  of  Friends  here,  that 
they  would  always  have  had  it  in  their  power 
to  have  preserved  their  interest  in  the  province 
to  the  end,  in  all  revolutions  in  government 
here." 

In  this  plan,  the  only  difference  that  he  pur- 
posed making  between  himself  and  any  other 
member  of  the  corporation,  was  the  privilege 
of  a  double  vote  ; — a  stipulation  which  would 
not  indicate  a  too  eager  covetousness  of  power. 
American  republicans,  have  freely  given  to  the 
voice  of  Governors  and  Presidents,  a  control- 
ling influence  over  the  enactments  of  their 
representatives,  unless  supported  by  two-thirds 
of  their  number.  In  Pennsylvania,  at  this  day, 
the  opinion  of  the  Governor  may  outweigh  that 
of  twenty-one  senators  and  sixty-six  members 
of  the  Lower  House. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Rum. — The  editor  of  the  Hartford  "  Charter 
Oak,"  in  a  recent  account  of  a  "  trip  to  the 
Bay  State,"  makes  the  following  statement  in 
reference  to  Blandford  : — 

"  There  have  been  at  Blandford,  since  the  in- 
corporationof  the  town,  thirty  eight  tavern-keep- 


ers. Of  these  three  died  of  delirium  tremens 
■seven  became  intemperate — one  died  in  the 
poor  house — eighteen  lost  all  their  property — 
seventeen  did  not  improve  their  pecuniary 
condition  by  the  business — three  only  acquired 
property — four  were  cursed  with  intemperate 
wives — twenty-five  sons  and  four  daughters 
became  intemperate  ! 


Mexican  War. 

SPEECH  OE  J.  G.  GIDDINGS. 

We  give  a  small  portion  of  the  speech  of  this 
honest,  plain-dealing  man,  recently  delivered 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  at  Washington, 
when  the  President's  message  was  under  con- 
sideration. The  whole  of  his  speech  as  usual, 
is  clear,  bold,  and  uncompromising  : — 

But,  Sir,  what  is  the  amount  of  money  thus 
due  to  our  people,  for  the  recovery  of  which 
the  President  represents  this  war  to  have  been 
commenced  and  carried  on  ?  I  believe  it  is 
less  than  three  millions  of  dollars.  We  have 
already  expended  more  than  thirty  millions  in 
this  war  ;  and,  by  this  message,  we  are  asked 
to  appropriate  twenty  more.  This  vast  expen- 
diture is  said  to  have  been  made  with  a  view 
to  extort  three  millions  from  Mexico.  But  this 
fifty  millions  is  but  a  part  of  the  pecuniary  loss 
which  the  nation  must  suffer.  The  time  of 
every  man  engaged  in  this  war  is  lost,  yea, 
worse  than  lost.  The  amount  of  injury  to  our 
commerce,  and  to  the  business  of  the  country, 
by  diverting  the  circulating  medium  from  its 
legitimate  channels,  cannot  be  estimated.  But 
the  whole  pecuniary  damage  constitutes  but  a 
small  portion  of  our  real  loss.  The  effect 
which  this  war  is  destined  to  exert  upon  the 
morals  of  our  people  is  far  more  to  be  deplored 
than  its  effect  upon  property.  Again  :  How 
can  we  estimate  the  anguish  and  suffering  of 
our  sick,  and  wounded,  and  dying  soldiers? 
How  shall  we  compute  their  agonies  and  des- 
pair? Go,  count  the  graves  of  thosewho.se 
lives  have  been  sacrificed  to  recover  this  three 
millions  of  dollars.  Then  number  the  widows 
and  the  orphans,  and  ascertain  their  griefs, 
their  poverty,  their  disappointed  hopes,  and 
blighted  expectations.  Add  these  to  the  whole 
loss  and  suffering  which  this  war  has  brought 
upon  our  land.  Then  proceed  to  Mexico : 
form  a  catalogue  of  the  crimes  committed  there 
by  our  troops,  and  ascertain  the  amount  of  pe- 
cuniary, physical,  and  mental  suffering,  inflict- 
ed upon  her  people.  Find  the  sum  total,  and 
compare  it  with  the  three  millions  of  dollars 
for  which  we  are  contending ;  strike  the  bal- 
ance, and  then  judge  of  the  policy  and  huma- 
nity of  this  war,  and  of  those  who  sanction  it. 

But,  Sir,  the  Executive  never  assigned  the 
non-payment  of  this  money  as  a  cause  of  war 
until  after  hostilities  were  commenced.  Our 
troops  had  invaded  Mexico.  The  battles  of 
"  Palo  Alto"  and  "  Resaca  de  la  Palma"  had 
been  fought  before  this  reason  for  commencing 
the  war  appears  to  have  been  discovered.  It 
did  not,  therefore,  operate  to  bring  on  the  war. 
It  was  an  after-thought,  subsequently  brought 
forth  to  justify  it.  But  here,  again,  the  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  message  do  not  sustain  each 
other.    In  the  forepart  of  that  document  the 
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author  says,  "  Mexico  commenced  hostilities," 
and,  in  the  latter  part,  he  goes  into  a  long  ar- 
gument to  show  that  we  had  good  cause  for 
commencing  the  war,  and  tacitly  admits  that 
we  did,  in  fact,  commence  it.  But  I  have 
only  time  to  touch  upon  some  of  the  interest- 
ing points  of  the  message.  I  have  no  oppor- 
tunity, under  this  hour  rule,  to  go  into  detail. 

I  have  stated  the  amount  of  moneys  already 
expended,  and  now  asked,  for  carrying  on  this 
war. — The  President  avows  his  intention  to 
hold  the  territory  which  we  have  conquered 
until  Mexico  shall  repay  us  this  expenditure. 
We  have  waged  an  unnecessary  and  unjust 
war  upon  a  weak  and  defenceless  republic. 
We  have  squandered  untold  millions  in  its  pro- 
secution ;  and  now  the  President  expresses  his 
intention  to  rob  Mexico  of  her  territory,  unless 
she  repays  the  money  we  have  so  profusely 
spent.  This  we  all  know  she  can  never  do. 
The  avowal,  thereof,  amounts  to  a  declaration 
of  the  President's  intention  to  render  it  a  war 
of  conquest.  Indeed,  we  have  abundant  evi- 
dence of  such  intention. 

During  the  darker  ages,  and  among  savage 
nations,  such  a  war  might  have  been  tolerated ; 
but  it  will  surely  be  condemned  by  all  Chris- 
tian nations  of  the  19th  century.  Such  a  war 
is  opposed  to  the  sentiment  of  the  age  in  which 
we  live.  Sir,  1  would  as  soon  lend  my  vote  to 
commence  a  system  of  national  robbery  or  pi- 
racy, as  I  would  to  support  a  war  commenced 
for  the  evident  purpose  of  wresting  from  a 
neighbouring  government  a  portion  of  her  ter- 
ritory. But  how  much  Mexican  territory  does 
the  President  think  it  will  require  to  indemnify 
us  for  our  expenditure?  How  much  land  will 
he  demand  for  the  two  thousand  American  citi- 
zens whose  lives  have  been  sacrificed  in  this 
war  ? 

Again,  Sir,  is  the  President  and  his  friends 
conscious  that  the  public  lands  in  the  slave 
States  have  never  paid  the  expenses  of  survey- 
ing and  selling  them?  They  have  cost  us 
forty  millions  of  dollars  more  than  we  have 
been  able  to  sell  them  for.  Every  acre  has 
been  an  expense  to  us.  Nearly  the  entire 
profits  arising  from  the  sale  of  lands  in  the  free 
States  has  been  expended  to  supply  the  expense 
of  those  in  the  slave  States.  Such  will  be  the 
case  with  those  acquired  in  Mexico.  The 
more  territory  we  get  there  the  greater  will  be 
the  loss.  A  standing  army  must  be  maintain- 
ed to  hold  the  people  in  subjection  to  our  laws. 
With  the  expenses  of  the  lands  and  maintenance 
of  an  army,  burdens  will  be  incurred,  that  are 
to  sit  like  an  incubus  upon  the  nation  for  com- 
ing generations.  And  the  more  territory  we 
get  the  greater  will  be  the  expense.  Under 
these  circumstances,  I  leave  it  for  the  support- 
ers of  this  war  to  determine  upon  the  amount 
of  territory  it  will  require  to  satisfy  us  for  the 
money  we  have  paid  out  for  its  support. 

A  few  days  since,  a  political  friend  of  the 
President  in  debate  on  this  floor  complained 
that  the  religious  sentiment  of  the  nation  had 
been  invoked  against  this  war.  Sir,  every 
principle  of  our  holy  religion  comes  in  conflict 
with  this  war.  What,  Sir,  will  you  talk  to 
Christians  about  sending  an  army  to  invade  a 
neighbouring  nation  ?  To  shoot  down  our  bre- 
thren of  Mexico  upon  their  own  soil?  To 


storm  their  fortifications,  to  cannonade  their 
cities,  to  involve  whole  families,  consisting  of 
all  ages  and  of  both  sexes,  in  those  revolting 
scenes  of  blood  and  slaughter,  which  were  wit- 
nessed at  Monterey  and  at  Tobasco  ?  Can  we 
expect  Christians  to  remain  silent  while  read- 
ing the  dark  list  of  damning  crimes  which  have 
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been  committed  upon  a  weak  and  distracted 
people,  by  those  armed  ruffians  and  murderers, 
who  have  been  commissioned  by  this  govern- 
ment to  make  war  upon  our  fellow-beings  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Rio  Grande?  ....  Is  it 
expected  that  the  religious  sensibilities  of  our 
people  will  slumber  in  silence,  while  our  nation 
thus  "  reeks  with  crimes  which  smell  to  hea- 
ven ?"  Will  the  President  and  his  supporters 
smother  the  religious  feelings  of  the  nation  ? 
Will  they  silence  the  voice  of  those  whose  vo- 
cation is  to  proclaim  "  peace  on  earth  and 
good-will  to  men  ?"  It  appears  to  me  that 
moral  darkness  has  spread  over  our  land,  or 
these  things  would  not  have  passed  by  so 
silently.  I  regret  to  say  that  the  clergy  have 
not  spoken  on  this  subject  as  becomes  the 
"  ministers  of  the  gospel  of  peaces  The  his- 
tory of  the  world  shows  that  national  crimes 
have  ever  been  followed  by  national  judgments. 
This  government  has  hurried  to  premature 
graves,  without  any  just  cause,  at  least  four 
thousand  human  beings,  who  had  committed 
no  crime ;  neither  had  they  offended  us,  or  our 
government.  Many  thousands  in  this  govern- 
ment and  in  Mexico  have  been  clad  in  mourn- 
ing, and  afflicted  with  the  loss  of  husbands, 
brothers,  and  sons.  And  can  we  hope  to 
escape  the  penalty  so  manifestly  due  for  our 
national  crimes  ?  Do  we  expect  that  the  im- 
mutable law  of  justice  will  be  suspended  or 
repealed,  in  order  that  our  nation  may  pass 
unpunished?  Sir,  I  would  earnestly  invoke 
every  preacher  of  the  gospel,  every  professor 
of  our  holy  religion,  every  lover  of  his  country, 
to  put  forth  his  utmost  influence  to  stop  this 
tide  of  crime,  of  physical  and  moral  death,  now 
rolling  over  Mexico. 

But  a  most  interesting  question  is  soon  to  be 
presented  to  the  members  of  this  body.  We  shall 
in  a  few  days  be  called  on  to  provide  the  means 
for  carrying  on  this  war.  To  authorise  the  send- 
ing of  more  troops  tothat  Mexican  Golgotha,  and 
to  appropriate  the  money  of  our  people  to  con- 
tinue the  crimes  and  murders  now  committed 
there.  Sir,  I  speak  for  myself,  and  for  my 
constituents,  when  I  say,  that  no  earthly  power 
will  induce  me  to  vote  away  the  life  of  a  single 
soldier  to  carry  on  this  attempt  to  subjugate 
Mexico,  by  butchering  her  people.  No,  Sir; 
were  I  to  do  it,  my  people  would,  in  my  opin- 
ion immediately  call  on  me  to  resign  my  seat 
here,  that  it  may  be  filled  by  one  who  would 
use  his  efforts  to  lustrate  them  from  the  guilt  of 
this  unholy  war.  I  am  aware  that  many  of 
my  political  friends  voted  for  the  appropria- 
tions demanded  at  the  last  session.  That  vote 
was  given  under  peculiar  circumstances.  We 
were  not  allowed  time  to  compare  views,  or  to 
discus  the  propriety  of  the  measure.  Our 
troops  were  said  to  be  surrounded  by  the  Mexi- 
can forces,  and  liable  to  be  cut  off.  I  therefore 
can  easily  see  why  gentlemen  should  then  dif- 
fer in  opinions  on  the  subject.  But  we  are 
now  placed    under   different  circumstances. 


Our  army  having  conquered  one  city  after 
another,  and  one  state  after  another,  is  now  in 
the  interior  of  Mexico,  holding  possession  of 
her  towns  and  states.  We  know  that  it  is  a 
war  of  conquest,  commenced  and  carried  on 
for  the  purpose  of  the  dismembering  of  Mexico. 
Now,  with  all  these  facts  before  me,  were  I  to 
vote  for  the  appropriation  of  men  and  money 
to  continue  this  wicked  and  murderous  war, 
and  to  carry  out  these  designs,  I  feel  that  I 
should  make  myself  a  party  to  it.  I  feel  that  I 
should  become  involved  in  the  crimes  and 
bloodshed  of  those  we  send  there.  That  act 
must  be  done  by  others,  if  done  at  all.  I  dare 
not  participate  in  it.  I  am  aware  that  some, 
who  view  the  war  as  I  do,  urge,  that  as  the  na- 
tion is  now  engaged  in  it,  we  ought  to  help  to 
carry  it  forward  by  voting  supplies  of  men  and 
money.  I  do  not  see  the  force  of  the  argument. 
If  it  be  in  fact  a  wicked  and  unjust  war,  it  fol- 
lows, that  the  longer  it  is  carried  on  the  greater 
will  be  the  wickedness  and  the  injustice  of 
those  who  continue  it.  But  it  is  said  that  to 
press  the  war  with  vigour  will  be  the  shortest 
mode  of  obtaining  a  just  and  honourable  peace. 
If  the  war  be  unjust  and  dishonourable,  I  am 
wholly  unable  to  discover  how  a  vigorous  pro- 
secution of  it,  and  a  consequent  increase  of 
injustice  and  wrong,  can,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  be  right  or  proper.  On  the  contrary, 
every  pang  we  inflict,  every  life  we  sacrifice  in 
this  miserable  war,  must  increase  our  guilt,  and 
consequently  our  disgrace.  There  is  but  one 
way  for  the  friends  of  our  country  and  of  hu- 
manity to  do.  That  is,  to  use  our  efforts  to 
stop  the  war,  to  withdraw  our  army  from  Mexi- 
can territory,  and  to  tender  to  her  honourable 

terms  of  peace  I  am  aware  that  it  is 

said  by  some  that  the  war  is  popular.  I  know 
that  to  be  an  error,  so  far  as  concerns  Northern 
Ohio,  and  such  portions  of  other  States  as  I 
have  travelled  in  since  this  war  has  existed. 
Its  advocates  are  few,  and  they  are  daily  be- 
coming less.  The  people  can  find  no  possible 
reason  why  their  moral  purity  should  be  sacri- 
ficed by  its  crimes,  or  their  pecuniary  interests 
to  its  support.  They  can  see  no  good  cause 
why  a  debt  should  be  contracted  that  shall  rest, 
upon  their  children,  and  perhaps  upon  their 

children's  children  But  it  is  said  that 

we  must  press  the  war  or  surrender  up  the 
conquests  we  have  made.  I  reply,  those  con- 
quests are  robberies,  and  the  sooner  they  are 
given  up  the  better  for  our  country. 

Shameful  prodigality, — A  rich  Bostonian 
recently  gave  a  ball,  the  getting  up  of  which 
is  said  to  have  cost  over  $5000 — and  the  wins 
alone  more  than  $500 — the  sidewalk  was  car- 
peted for  the  company  to  alight  on,  and  so 
on. — Late  paper. 

It  is  stated  in  one  of  the  papers  that  during 
a  marriage  ceremony  which  recently  occurred 
in  one  of  the  meeting-houses  of  N.  Y.,  two  or 
three  of  the  women  present  fainted,  others  had 
palpitations  of  the  heart,  four  were  carried  out, 
&c,  &c.  It  turned  out  that  the  stoves  had 
been  heated  for  the  evening  with  charcoal. 
Another  warning  against  the  use  of  that  kind 
of  fuel  in  the  heating  of  close  apartments. 
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THE  SWORD. 


A  PARODY. 


Weary,  and  wounded,  and  worn, — 

Wounded  and  ready  to  die, 
A  soldier  fhey  left,  all  alone  and  forlorn, 

On  the  field  of  battle  to  lie. 
The  dead  and  dying  alone 

Could  their  presence  and  pity  afford ; 
Whilst  with  a  sad  and  terrible  tone, 

He  sang  the  Song  of  the  Sword. 

Fight!  fight!  fight! 
Though  a  thousand  fathers  die ; 

Fight!  fight!  fight! 
Though  thousands  of  children  cry  ; 

Fight!  fight!  fight! 
Whilst  mothers  and  wives  lament; 

And  fight !  fight !  fight ! 
Whilst  millions  of  money  are  spent. 

Fight!  fight!  fight! 
Should  the  cause  be  foul  or  fair  ;. 

Though  all  that's  gained  is  an  empty  name 
And  a  tax  too  great  to  bear ; 

An  empty  name  and  a  paltry  fame, 
And  thousands  lying  dead ; 

Whilst  every  glorious  victory 
Must  raise  the  price  of  bread. 

War  !  waF !  war ! 

Fire,  and  famine,  and  sword; 
Desolate  fields  and  desolate  towns, 

And  thousands  scattered  abroad 
With  never  a  home  and  never  a  shed, 

Whilst  kingdoms  perish  and  fall, 
And  hundreds  of  thousands  are  lying  dead, 

And  all — for  nothing  at  all. 
Ah !  why  should  such  mortals  as  I 

Kill  those  whom  we  never  could  hate  I 
'Tis  obey  your  commander  or  die, — 

'Tis  the  law  of  the  Sword  and  the  State. 
For  we  are  the  veriest  slaves 

That  ever  had  their  birth  ; 
For  to  please  the  whim  of  a  tyrant's  will 

Is  all  our  use  upon  earth. 

War !  war!  war ! 

Musket,  and  powder,  and  ball ; 
Ah  !  what  do  we  fight  so  for  ? 

All !  why  have  we  battles  at  all  ? 
'Tis  justice  must  be  done,  they  say, 

The  nation's  honour  to  keep ; 
Alas  !  that  justice  is  so  dear, 

And  human  life  so  cheap  ! 
Tis  sad  that  a  Christian  land- — 

A  professedly  Christian  State, 
Should  thus  despise  that  high  command — 

So  useful  and  so  great — 
Delivered  by  Christ  himself  on  earth, 

Our  constant  guide  to  be ; 
To  "  love  our  neighbours  as  ourselves, 

And  bless  our  enemy." 

War  !  war  !  war! 

Misery,  murder,  and  crime, 
Are  all  the  blessings  I've  seen  in  thee 

From  my  youth  to  the  present  time  ; 
Misery,  murder,  and  crime, 

Crime,  misery,  murder,  and  woe  ; 
Ah  !  would  I  had  known  in  my  younger  days, 

In  my  hours  of  boyish  glee, 
A  tenth  of  its  misery  ; 
I  now  had  been  joining  a  happy  band 

Of  wife  and  children  dear, 
And  I  had  died  in  my  native  land.; 

Instead  of  dying  here. 

Weary,  and  wounded,  and  worn — 

Wounded  and  ready  to  die, 
A  soldier  they  left  all  alone  and  forlomj 

On  the  field  of  battle  to  lie  : 
The  dead  and  the  dying  alone 

Could  their  presence  and  pity  afford, 
Whilst  thus,  with  a  sad  and  terrible  tone, 
(Oh !  would  that  those  truths  were  more  perfectly 
known) 

He  sang  the  Song  of  the  Sword. 


For  M  The  Friend." 
THE  SOCIETY  OF  FRIENDS 

IN 

PENNSYLVANIA  AND  NEW  JERSEY. 

From  1764  to  1782. 
(Continued  from  page  141.) 

Our  last  number  left  us  in  the  midst  of  a  de- 
scription of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  of 
1770.  During  the  time  of  its  being  held, 
that  valuable,  simple-hearted  Friend,  Joseph 
Oxley,  arrived  from  England.  On  Third-day 
the  2'Sd  he  reached  the  city,  and  attended  the 
sittings  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  on  Fourth  and 
Fifth-days.    He  thus  writes  concerning  it ; 

It  was  now  the  time  of  the  sitting  of  their 
Yearly  Meeting  for  Pennsylvania  and  the  Jer- 
seys, which  was  a  very  large  and  solemn  ga- 
thering, such  as  I  had  not  seen  before, — so 
consistent  in  appearance  of  dress,  and  unifor- 
mity throughout,  agreeably  to  our  holy  profes- 
sion, as  greatly  affected  my  mind  ;  and  my 
tongue  was  loosened  to  speak  of  the  love  I  was 
made  comfortably  to  partake  of  in  this  the  lat- 
ter part  of  their  feast,  which  they  acknowledg- 
ed had  been  throughout  to  mutual  comfort  and 
edification.  The  meeting  continued  two  days 
after  my  coming,  and  concluded  in  solemn 
prayer,  and  thanksgiving  and  praise  to  Him 
who  opens  wide  his  hand  and  had  filled  with 
his  blessing,  who  is  ever  worthy  !" 

The  epistles  from  Maryland,  Virginia,  and 
North  Carolina,  received  this  year,  all  mention 
the  epistle  of  "caution"  issued  by  the  Meeting 
for  Sufferings  of  Philadelphia,  accompanying 
that  from  London.  Friends  in  all  those  places 
united  with  the  concern  expressed  in  the  two 
epistles,  and  desire  that  their  members  may  take 
heed  thereto.  Maryland  and  Virginia  mention 
their  concern  on  the  subject  of  slavery. 

The  following  is  extracted  from  the  epistle 
to  Maryland : 

"  Deep  and  painful  exercise  of  mind  in  a 
private  life,  have  often  been  the  portion  of 
such,  who  in  true  abasement  of  self,  have  been 
strengthened  to  open  the  pure  counsel  of  Truth 
amongst  their  brethren.  A  lively  concern  re- 
mains amongst  us,  that  the  truth  of  those  prin- 
ciples we  hold,  may  be  adorned  by  a  life  of 
righteousness  and  purity,  that  no  sincere  in- 
quirers may  meet  with  stumbling-blocks, 
through  the  unfaithfulness  of  any  amongst  us, 
who  acknowledge  to  the  world  that  we  believe 
in  those  principles,  yet  do  not  come  up  in  a 
conduct  agreeable  to  them. 

"  Dear  Friends,  when  through  the  power  of 
the  cross  we  experience  that  Divine  principle 
to  prevail,  which  redeems  from  the  spirit  and 
customs  of  the  world, — the  safety  and  comfort, 
in  this  inward  habitation  is  found  to  be  more 
precious  than  any  outward  treasures.  Here 
the  mind  at  times  is  tenderly  affected  on  be 
holding  the  condition  of  those,  who,  shunning 
the  cross  of  Christ,  remain  strangers  to  that 
peace  which  the  world  can  neither  give  nor 
deprive  of. 

"  May  those  amongst  you,  who  at  times,  are 
weightily  exercised  before  the  Lord,  and  in- 
wardly feel  the  care  of  the  churches  upon  you, 
be  encouraged  in  an  humble  waiting,  to  feel 


the  heavenly  Shepherd  lead  you  forth  in  a 
faithful  discharge  of  those  duties  which  he  may 
open  before  you." 

The  epistle  to  Virginia  contained  this  pas- 
sage : — "  May  the  lukewarm  and  careless  be 
awakened,  and  their  eyes  anointed  to  see  the 
beauty  of  holiness,  and  [they  strengthened,] 
faithfully  to  walk  therein.  Then  will  the  in- 
conveniences be  remedied  you  complain  of, — 
the  correspondence  between  us,  [will]  tend  to 
general  edification,  our  discipline  [will]  be  duly 
administered, — every  oppression  [will  be]  truly 
guarded  against,  and  the  oppressed  [will  be] 
set  free." 

The  few  Friends  located  in  South  Carolina 
had  become  during  the  preceding  year  attach- 
ed to  North  Carolina,  and  the  Yearly  Meeting 
held  in  the  latter  province  was  called  the  Year- 
ly Meeting  of  North  and  South  Carolina.  To 
that  body  the  following  instructive  remarks 
were  sent : — 

"  When  we  consider  the  nature  of  the  Gos- 
pel dispensation,  which  breathes  '  peace  on 
earth,  good-will  to  men,'  we  have  at  times  to 
remember  our  brethren  in  communion  in  other 
places,  wilh  desires  that  they  may  be  preserved 
in  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit,  not  mixing  with  the 
spirit  of  the  world.  Where  [mixing  with  this 
spirit]  takes  place,  it  greatly  unfits  for  service 
in  the  church  of  Christ.  Those  who  may  irt 
days  passed  have  been  favoured  with  a  sight 
and  sense  of  their  duty,  [may  find]  their  hands- 
become  weak,  and  if  vigilance  and  care  be  not 
maintained  to  repair  the  waste  places,  he  that 
hath  ever  been  the  troubler  of  Israel,  will  en- 
deavour one  way  or  other  to  divide,  and  lay 
waste  the  heritage  of  God.  In  the  sense  of  the 
prevalence  of  that  spirit  in  divers  places,  the 
spirits  of  the  living  are  at  times  covered  with 
mourning,  and  earnest  cries  ascend  to  the  Fa- 
ther of  mercies,  that  his  hand  may  be  witness- 
ed to  strengthen  the  faithful  who  are  concerned 
in  the  cause  of  Truth,  that  in  his  time  Zion 
may  come  to  shine  in  ancient  beauty. 

"  We  received  your  epistle,  and  though  you 
have  not  made  mention  of  the  poor  enslaved 
negroes,  yet  we  desire  their  care  may  not  be 
forgotten  by  you.  As  they  are  our  fellow- 
creatures,  and  called  to  be  heirs  of  salvation 
through  Jesus  Christ,  may  we  be  so  conscious 
of  what  we  should  desire  if  we  were  in  their 
circumstances,  1  hat  our  endeavours  may  appear 
that  they  may  happily  enjoy  their  liberty  and 
other  natural  rights  and  privileges." 

The  various  Quarterly  Meetings  constituting 
Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting,  reported  the  la- 
bour that  had  been  bestowed  upon  such  of  their 
members  as  still  held  slaves.  The  number 
was  now  very  small ;  yet  the  Yearly  Meeting 
encouraged  the  subordinate  meetings  to  continue 
their  care  until  all  should  be  clear  of  this  un- 
righteous oppression,  urging  "our  prosperity 
as  a  religious  Society  depends  on  our  faithful- 
ness to  Him  with  whom  there  is  no  unrighte- 
ousness." 

The  following  minute  was  also  made  : 
"After  a  serious  time  spent  in  further  con- 
sideration of  the  proceedings  of  the  Meeting  for 
Sufferings,  and  the  timely  advice  given  forth 
to  admonish  and  caution  Friends  against  enter- 
ing into  associations  and  measures  proposed  by 
some  inhabitants  of  these  colonies  for  the  assert- 
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;  or  maintaining  their  civil  rights  and  liber- 
i,  which  are  frequently  productive  of  conse- 
jnces  inconsistent  with  the  nature  of  the  Gos- 
,  and  our  peaceable  testimony  thereto ; 
ving  unity  with  the  proceedings  of  the  said 
ding,  we  find  a  fresh  engagement  earnestly 
d  affectionately  to  desire  that  Friends  in  all 
ices  may  be  particularly  careful  to  live  near 
s  Divine  Principle,  which,  if  faithfully  attend- 
to,  and  followed,  will  preserve  us  in  a  con- 
ct  becoming  our  holy  profession.  It  will 
ich  us  to  avoid  mixing  with  those,  who  are 
t  convinced  of  our  religious  principles,  in 
sir  human  policy  and  contrivance,  and  to 
;k  after  quietude  and  calmness  of  mind,  in 
der  that  under  the  direction  of  true  Wisdom 
i  may  be  enabled  to  administer  advice  to  any 
our  brethren  who  may  be  inadvertently 
|awn  aside  to  join  with,  or  countenance  by 
nversation  or  otherwise  the  commotions  pre- 
liling.  Thus,  we  may  demonstrate  to  the 
arid  our  regard  to  our  Christian  testimony 
id  profession,  and  give  no  just  occasion  to 
y  to  accuse  us  of  deviating  from  the  princi- 
3  and  conduct  of  our  worthy  predecessors, 
ho,  in  times  of  the  greatest  difficulties  mani- 
sted  union  among  themselves,  and  that  they 
ijadily  preferred  the  cause  and  reputation  of 
ruth  to  every  other  consideration. 
"  Having  been  sensibly  favoured  in  the  seve- 
1  sittings  of  this  meeting  with  the  descendings 
'Ancient  Goodness  tending  to  revive  the  hope 
I  the  humble,  and  affording  a  qualification  to 
insider  and  transact  the  several  weighty 
fairs  which  have  come  before  us  in  brotherly 
ve  and  concord  ;  thankful  acknowledgments 
■e  excited  in  many  minds  to  the  Divine  Dis- 
jnser  of  all  blessings  :  in  the  sense  whereof, 
e  meeting  ad  journs,  to  meet  again  at  the  usual 
•ne  next  year,  il  the  Lord  permit." 

(To  he  continued.) 


THOMAS  FELL. 

(Concluded  from  page  143.) 

Although  the  mind  of  Judge  Fell  was  thus 
owerfully  impressed  by  the  preaching  of 
'ruth,  and  his  judgment  in  a  large  measure 
onvinced,  yet  his  rank  and  station  in  society, 
is  office  as  a  judge,  and  other  similar  consid- 
rations,  probably  presented  obstacles  for  a 
me,  at  least,  to  his  more  entire  adoption  of 
ne  principles  and  practices  of  Friends  ;  for  it 
oes  not  appear,  as  has  been  already  hinted, 
bat  he  was  ever  actually  united  in  member- 
hip  with  the  Society.  A  letter  has  been  pre- 
erved  which  was  addressed  to  him  by  William 
)e\vsbury,  which  throws  some  light  upon  this 
nteresling  portion  of  his  history  ;  it  is  valua- 
ile,  not  merely  on  this  account  but  also  as 
ontaining  excellent  counsel  from  a  truly  de- 
oted  Christian  ;  it  breathes  a  warm  and  affec- 
ionate  interest,  in  the  spiritual  well-being  of 
lis  friend,  and  the  sincere  and  innocent  bold- 
less  with  which  he  pleads  with  him  on  the 
hings  which  belong  to  life  and  salvation,  be- 
okens  something  of  that  love  which  casteth 
»ut  fear.  His  epistle  is  dated  from  "  The 
:ommon  jail  in  Northampton,  7th  of  Third 
nonth,  1665,"  and  is  as  follows: — "Friend, 
hat  which  calls  for  purity  in  thee,  is  dear  to 
ne,  and  with  it  I  suffer,  which  often  secretly 


groans  in  thee  for  deliverance.  And  whilst 
thou  lendest  thy  ear  to  the  pure  counsel  of  the 
holy  seed,  thou  art  almost  persuaded  to  lay  thy 
crown  in  the  dust,  at  the  feet  of  Christ,  who  is 
Zion's  king  and  judge;  and  to  follow  him 
daily  in  the  cross,  that  thou  mightest  come  to 
the  crown  thy  eyes  in  measure  see  is  given  to 
all  that  are  faithful  in  walking  in  obedience  to 
the  will  of  God  in  what  he  makes  manifest. 
And  blessed  wouldst  thou  be,  if  thou  didst 
stand  faithful  in  the  pure  counsel  of  the  holy 
God  ;  He  would  wholly  persuade  thee  by  his 
unlimited  power,  and  guide  thee  with  boldness 
to  deny  thyself,  and  the  wills  of  all  men  in  the 
world.  To  the  pure  light  of  Christ  in  thy 
conscience  I  speak,  which  will  witness  me  : — 
thou  turns  from  it  thy  ear,  and  [*lendest  thine 
ear]  to  the  enemy  of  thy  peace,  who  draws 
thee  into  consultation  with  flesh  and  blood, 
which  set  before  thee  the  way  of  Truth  to  be 
hard  and  strait  to  walk  in,  that  thou  art  not 
able  to  walk  faithfully  in  il,  in  what  is  mani- 
fest to  thee.  And  thou,  hearkening  to  this 
lying  spirit,  it  draws  thy  mind  to  seek  refresh- 
ment in  the  visible  things  the  Lord  hath  made 
thee  steward  over,  so  to  forsake  the  living  mer- 
cies which  the  Lord  God  of  heaven  and  earth 
hath  manifested  to  his  faithful  children  in  thy 
family  and  elsewhere,  that  stand  in  his  coun- 
sel. And  in  tender  bowels  of  love  to  thy  soul, 
his  arm  is  stretched  forth  to  embrace  thee  in  his 
free  covenant  of  life  in  Christ,  if  thou  diligent- 
ly incline  thine  ear  to  his  counsel,  the  light, 
and  wait  for  his  power  to  guide  thee  in  perfect 
obedience  to  the  measure  received  ;  then  would 
thy  talent  be  daily  increased,  and  the  victory 
witnessed  over  the  power  of  the  prince  of  this 
world,  to  tread  on  his  head  in  the  power  of 
tUhrist ;  then  would  the  wisdom  of  the  Father 
be  given  in  the  state  and  condition  he  hath 
placed  thee  in,  to  be  a  faithful  steward  over  the 
unrighteous  mammon,  to  use  it  in  its  right 
place  for  which  it  is  created  :  and  then  he  will 
make  thee  partaker  of  the  true  substance, 
Christ,  the  fulness  of  all  things. 

"  Dear  Friend,  as  thou  tenderest  the  glory  of 
the  living  God,  and  welfare  of  thy  own  soul, 
and  as  thou  wilt  eternally  answer  before  him, 
slight  not  the  day  of  thy  visitation  ;  for  the 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  will  not  always  strive  with 
thee.  Be  tender  over  the  least  motion  of  the 
Spirit  of  Christ,  from  whence  the  light  comes; 
in  it,  wait  with  boldness,  for  Christ  to  guide 
thee  in  all  thy  ways,  in  faithful  obedience  to 
the  will  of  God.  His  eternal  power  bring 
thee  under  Christ,  in  thee  to  rule,  to  the  praise 
and  glory  of  the  Father  of  lights,  God  over 
all,  blessed  for  ever  !  In  tender  love  to  thy 
soul  I  write  thee,  who  am  often  with  thee  in 
spirit,  who  am  known  by  name, 

W.  D." 

His  kind  feeling  towards  Friends  was  not 
unfrequently  manifested  in  efforts  to  mitigate 
the  rigour  of  the  persecution  by  which  they 
were  then  so  frequently  and  cruelly  assailed  ; 
and  he  was  ever  ready  to  shield  them  from 
harm,  both  in  his  own  neighbourhood,  and 
wherever  his  power  and  influence  extended. 
Not  long  after  G.  Fox's  first  visit  to  Swarth- 
more,  on  his  reaching  the  Isle  of  Walney,  he 
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encountered  the  most  abusive  treatment  from 
about  forty  people,  who  endeavoured  to  pre- 
vent his  landing  by  beating  him  with  the 
staves  and  clubs  with  which  they  were  armed, 
and  with  which,  at  last,  they  knocked  him  to 
the  ground  and  stunned  him  ;  indeed,  such 
was  their  violence,  that  he  narrowly  escaped 
with  his  life;  he  was  severely  bruised,  and 
was  for  sometime  scarcely  able  to  speak. 
Margaret  Fell,  on  receiving  information  of  this 
proceeding,  sent  a  horse  to  convey  him  to 
Swarthmore.  Soon  afterwards,  by  a  gross 
perversion  of  justice,  a  warrant  was  granted 
against  this  innocent  man  ;  but  on  the  return 
of  Judge  Fell,  who  was  from  home  at  the  time, 
the  warrant  was  not  served  ;  and  on  being 
made  acquainted  with  the  truth,  he  did  not  fail 
to  issue  warrants  against  the  perpetrators  of 
this  gross  outrage,  many  of  whom  ficd  the 
country,  and  it  does  not  appear  that  any  fur- 
ther proceedings  took  place.  On  the  occur- 
rence of  the  session  at  Lancaster  this  year, 
G.  Fox  and  James  Nayler  were  cited  to  an- 
swer an  accusation  brought  against  them  of 
having  spoken  blasphemy  ;  but  in  reality,  the 
proceeding  originated  in  the  jealousy  and 
alarm  of  the  priests,  about  forty  of  whom 
were  present  on  the  occasion.  George  Fox 
accompanied  Judge  Fell  to  Lancaster,  and  they 
conversed  by  the  way,  on  the  subject  of  the 
approaching  trial.  Judge  Fell  openly  reproved 
some  of  these  priests,  who  could  not  restrain 
their  anger,  and  who  were  so  confounded  and 
put  to  silence  that  they  left  the  court.  He 
pointed  out  to  some  of  the  magistrates  the  er- 
rors of  the  warrant,  and  granted  a  supersedeas 
to  put  a  stop  to  its  execution.  "  Many  bitter 
spirits  were  at  Lancaster  to  see  the  event," 
says  J.  Nayler;  "  Judge  Fell  and  Colonel 
West  were  much  convinced  of  the  truth,  and 
did  set  up  justice  and  equity,  and  have  much 
silenced  the  rage  of  the  people."  George  Fox 
and  J.  Nayler  were  thus  cleared  in  open  ses- 
sions of  this  false  accusation,  and  multitudes, 
says  the  former,  "  praised  God  that  day,  for  it 
was  a  joyful  day  to  many."  Being  allowed 
liberty  to  speak,  he  preached  the  truth  amongst 
those  who  were  assembled  in  the  court ;  he 
further  says,  "  there  was  a  meeting  in  the 
town,  to  which  many  came,  and  it  was  a  day 
of  everlasting  salvation  to  hundreds  of  people." 

Early  in  the  year  1653,  George  Fox  was 
again  at  Swarthmore,  where  he  relates,  he  had 
large  openings  from  the  Lord,  not  only  in  spir- 
itual, but  also  relating  to  temporal  events. 
"  Beingone  day  in  Swarthmore  Hall,"  he  says, 
"  when  Judge  Fell  and  Justice  Benson  were  talk- 
ing of  the  news  in  the  news-book,  and  of  the  Par- 
liament that  then  was  sitting,  (which  was  called 
the  Long  Parliament),  I  was  moved  to  tell  them, 
that  before  that  day  two  weeks,  the  Parliament 
should  be  broken  up,  and  the  Speaker  plucked 
out  of  his  chair.  And  that  day  two  weeks, 
Justice  Benson  coming  thither  auain.told  Judu;e 
Fell,  that  now  he  saw  George  Fox  was  a  true 
prophet;  for  Oliver  had  broken  up  the  Parlia- 
ment by  that  time." 

Thomas  Fell  did  not  live  many  years  after 
this  period  ;  in  the  year  1658,  his  health  began 
to  decline  ;  at  tin's  time  his  heart  was  more 
than  ordinarily  filled  with  love  towards 
Friends.    He  departed  this  life  on  the  8th 
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of  Eighth  month,  1658,  and  was  buried  by 
torch -light  in  the  Episcopal  place  of  worship 
at  Ulverston.  It  was  the  consoling  belief  of 
his  sorrowing  widow,  as  well  as  of  other 
Friends  to  whom  he  had  been  endeared, 
that  the  Lord  in  mercy  received  him  to  him- 
self. He  was  about  sixty  years  of  age,  and 
left  one  son  and  seven  daughters.  His  death 
was  much  lamented  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
was  tenderly  felt  by  such  Friends  as  had  been 
acquainted  with  him,  as  further  appears  from 
several  letters  written  to  his  widow  on  the  oc- 
casion of  his  decease,  of  which  copies  have 
been  preserved.  As  these  not  only  show  the 
estimation  in  which  he  was  held,  but  also 
serve  in  some  measure  further  to  elucidate  his 
character,  the  following  short  extracts  may 
not  inappropriately  close  this  little  sketch. 

The  first  is  from  a  letter  written  by  Henry 
Fell,  who  does  not  appear  to  have  been  a  re- 
lation of  the  family  ;  he  received  intelligence 
of  Judge  Fell's  decease,  whilst  travelling  in 
the  work  of  the  Gospel  in  the  West  Indies. 
He  writes  :  —  "I  was  something  sorrowful 
when  I  heard  that  thy  husband  was  departed  ; 
but  not  as  they  that  are  without  hope,  for  in- 
deed after  I  remembered  his  former  service  for 
the  Truth,  and  love  to  Friends,  and  heard  by 
W.  Caton's  letter  of  the  continuance  of  it, 
and  that  it  did  increase,  even  to  the  end,  I  was 
somewhat  comforted,  in  that  I  did  believe  he 
had  not  lost  his  reward,  (as  once  I  do  remem- 
ber I  was  moved  by  the  Lord  to  go  out  of  the 
meeting  to  the  Hall,  to  tell  him  so,  if  he  kept 
faithful  unto  the  Lord).  Now  the  Lord  will 
be,  and  is,  more  than  ten  husbands,  and  will 
be  a  father  unto  thy  children,  and  his  blessing 
will  remain  with  them." 

Alexander  Parker  whose  letter  is  from  Corn- 
wall, bears  a  full  and  clear  testimony  to  the 
sterling  worth  and  fatherly  kindness  of  his  de- 
parted friend.  He  says: — "Dear  Sister,  be 
thou  comforted  and  refreshed  ;  though  an  out- 
ward stay  be  taken  from  thee,  the  Lord,  I 
know,  will  never  leave  thee,  nor  forsake  thee; 
thy  house  is  not  left  desolate,  but  the  God  of 
Jacob  will  be  thy  refuge,  and  the  Lord  thy 
Maker  is  thy  husband.  It  was  but  very  late- 
ly that  I  heard  of  the  laying  down  of  the 
body,  of  thy  husband,  and  truly  it  did  at  first 
sadden  my  spirit,  knowing  his  dear  love  and 
tender  care  over  the  Lord's  lambs,  and  the 
service  he  was  in  while  he  continued  in  his 
place  ;  and  I  know  the  Lord's  love  was  to- 
wards him  for  his  good  :  but,  however,  thou  and 
I,  with  all  the  rest  of  the  Lord's  followers,  must 
be  contented  with  what  the  Lord  brings  to  pass." 

In  unison  with  the  foregoing,  Thomas  Salt- 
house,  in  a  letter  from  London,  thus  affectionate- 
ly adverts  to  the  death  of  his  friend  : — "  Truly, 
dear  heart,  the  news  came  near  me  when  I 
heard  of  a  certain,  that  thy  dear  husband 
had  laid  down  the  earthly  tabernacle,  and 
much  did  it  affect  my  heart,  as  if  it  had  been 
my  nearest  relation.  But  I  believe  the  Lord 
will  give  him  an  eternal  inheritance  among 
them  that  are  sanctified,  and  hath  received 
him  to  the  rest  prepared  for  his  people,  among 
whom  he  is  numbered,  and  may  be  recorded 
in  the  book  of  remembrance  for  succeeding 
generations."  T.  M. 

Sunderland,  1846. 


Communicated  for  "The  Friend." 

THE  SHELTER. 

The  Eleventh  Annual  Report  of  the  Associa- 
tion for  the  Care  of  Coloured  Orphans. 
Adopted  First  month  1,  1847, 

Although  short  and  simple  the  records  of 
the  Association  must  needs  be  at  this  time,  yet 
the  duty  of  furnishing  our  friends  with  a  state- 
ment of  our  proceedings  for  the  past  year,  is 
no  less  imperative  than  on  former  occasions, 
when  more  interesting  matter  presented  for 
publication. 

Whilst  we  desire  with  grateful  hearts  to  ac- 
knowledge the  goodness  of  Him  whose  bless- 
ing we  believe  has  rested  in  an  especial  man- 
ner on  this  home  of  the  fatherless,  and  made 
us  instrumental  in  seeking  out  that  which  was 
ready  to  perish,  we  refrain  from  a  recital 
of  the  discouragements  which  sometimes  press 
upon  us,  and  simply  refer  to  the  account  of 
our  Treasurer,  which  will  be  found  to  exhibit 
no  very  flattering  view  of  the  financial  con- 
cerns of  the  Institution.  When  we  review 
the  past,  and  reflect  how  remarkably  we  have 
hitherto  been  provided  for  since  the  first  estab- 
lishment of  The  Shelter  in  1822,  it  would  be 
faithless  to  doubt,  although  we  cannot  at  times 
forbear  looking  anxiously  to  the  future,  in 
contemplating  our  scanty  means  and  the  help- 
less family  dependent  on  our  exertions  for  sup- 
port. Yet  we  are  encouraged  renewedly  to 
believe,  that  if  our  trust  be  placed  on  the  Good 
Shepherd,  who  feedeth  his  flock,  and  is  not 
deaf  to  the  cry  of  the  young  ravens,  He  will 
continue  to  bless  our  endeavours,  and  our  little 
ones  will  still  be  cared  for. 

Quite  recently  two  of  the  committee  of  ad-, 
mission  were  summoned  to  the  bedside  of  a 
sick  and  widowed  mother,  surrounded  by  four 
small  children  in  a  state  of  great  destitution  ; 
they  occupied  a  room  without  a  fire-place, 
with  no  other  means  of  procuring  heat  than 
that  proceeding  from  a  few  coals  in  a  furnace. 
She  was  suffering  from  pulmonary  disease,  ag- 
gravated no  doubt  by  this  circumstance,  and 
the  prospect  of  leaving  her  helpless  family  in 
such  a  forlorn  condition.  Full  of  sorrow,  she 
entreated  the  committee  to  take  charge  of  the 
two  younger,  feeling  that  it  would  be  a 
relief  to  know  they  were  not  only  protected 
from  the  impending  cold  of  winter,  but  were 
also  shielded  from  the  corrupting  influence  of 
vicious  example.  When  informed  that  they 
would  be  cared  for,  if  she  was  willing  to  as- 
sign them  to  the  Association,  a  few  touching 
words  expressed  her  thankfulness,  and  she  sat 
up  in  her  comfortless  bed  to  make  a  mark  on  the 
article  presented  for  that  purpose.  The  children 
were  then  taken  to  receive  a  mother's  last 
farewell,  which  though  done  with  composure 
and  apparent  resignation,  was  a  scene  calcula- 
ted to  touch  the  feelings  of  those  present,  and  to 
awaken  their  tenderest  sympathies.  They 
were  then  removed  by  the  committee  from  this 
abode  of  wretchedness,  in  a  very  neglected 
condition  ;  the  older  of  the  two  was  placed  in 
The  Shelter,  where  the  thin  and  tattered  gar- 
ments that  barely  covered  it,  were  exchanged 
for  comfortable  clothing  ;  and  this  child  is  now 
one  of  the  most  happy  of  our  little  group. 
The  younger,  an  infant  of  eight  months,  has 
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th  rough  the  efforts  of  the  committee,  been i 
placed  as  a  boarder  under  the  care  of  a  kind 
nurse,  to  remain  until  of  suitable  age  to  claim  , 
the  more  immediate  attention  of  the  Institution,  , 
A  situation  had  been  provided  for  the  oldeg)  , 
boy,  and  there  was  one  in  prospect  for  thfl  , 
daughter  :  arrangements  had  been  also  mad*  |( 
for  the  relief  of  the  suffering  parent.  Such  ig  t 
the  pitiable  condition  in  which  many  of  these  i 
poor  children  are  discovered,  and  the  recital  ol  ] 
their  misery  may  prove  a  more  powerful  ap.  t 
peal  to  the  feelings  of  those  interested  in  theii  | 
well-being,  than  anything  else  we  can  offer. 

The  increasing  confidence  of  the  people  ol 
colour  in  the  Managers,  and  the  advantage  oj 
having  such  a  Shelter  for  the  reception  ol 
children  who  might  otherwise  be  trained  to 
beggary  and  crime,  are  strikingly  apparent. 

Although  we  are  at  seasons  saddened  by 
discouraging  intelligence  from  some  of  oui 
wards,  after  years  of  absence,  yet  cheering  in- 
stances not  unfrequently  occur,  and  enable  us  to 
rejoice  in  the  hope,  that  our  labour  is  not  whol* 
ly  in  vain.    A  child  whose  early  training  had 
been  in  our  school,  was  placed  several  years 
since,  in  the  country.    After  his  indentures \ 
were  given  up  by  his  master,  he  settled  in  ra- 
ther  a  remote  neighbourhood,  where    there  j 
were  many  coloured  people  in  a  state  of  great f 
ignorance.    These  he  endeavoured  to  induce  to 
send  their  children  to  school ;  but  they  seemed  ^ 
unable  to  appreciate  his  counsel,  saying  "that 
they  might  do  as  their  fathers  had  done  before 
them."     Not  discouraged  by  their  apathy 
from  performing  the  little  in  his  power,  he  ij 
spent  his  evenings  in  going  from  house  tol 
house,  reading  the  Bible,  Tracts  and  other  re-* 
ligious  books  in  his  possession,  until  they  be«|J 
came  so  interested,  that  many  would  frequent-m 
ly  walk  miles  to  enjoy  the  privilege  of  be-I 
coming  his  listeners.    Thus  the  parents  be-1 
came  aroused  to  the  importance  of  having  B 
their  children  instructed,  and  interceded  at! 
length  with  him  to  open  a  school.    To  thisl 
he  agreed  ;  and  he  now  teaches  during  half  the  A 
day  for  a  very  small  compensation,  while  the^ 
remainder  of  his  time  is  occupied  at  his  trade 
as  a  shoemaker.  jj 

It  is  gratifying  to  mention  a  visit  paid  our  v| 
humble  household  in  Third  month  last,  by  the i 
Grand  Jury  of  the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  ;i| 
who  in  their  presentment  to  the  Judges  kindly  j| 
expressed  their  pleasure  in  witnessing  "thej| 
comfort  and  good  order,"  apparent  in  the  man-tl 
agement  of  the  institution;  recommending  it II 
as  deserving  "  public  patronage."  After  which?! 
a  communication,  addressed  to  the  Treasurer.  10 
was  received  from  Joseph  Parker,  enclosing  I 
twenty  dollars,  being  a  contribution  from  thatjij 
body  for  the  benefit  of  the  Association,  with  K. 
their  sentiments  of  satisfaction  in  having  visit-  A 
ed  "  the  interesting  objects  under  care."  ^ 

The  matron  and  teachers  have  discharged! 
the  duties  of  their  respective  situations  with! 
fidelity;  and  it  affords  us  pleasure  to  state,  thai* 
the  domestic  concerns  of  the  family  are  con- 1 
ducted  with  regularity  and  neatness;  whilst  I 
a  good  degree  of  order  pervades  the  establish-  k 
ment.  The  children  have  made  considerable!, 
progress  in  their  studies,  and  some  of  them! 
evidence  by  their  attention,  a  desire  to  im-I 
prove.    Their  religious  education  is  attended  b 
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hey  are  generally  taken  by  their  teacher 
jetings  for  Divine  worship  on  First-day 
dngs,  where  their  becoming  behavior  de- 
,  that  they  have  some  sense  of  the  solemn 
jse  for  which  they  arc  assembled.  The 

Scriptures  are  daily  read  in  the  family; 
we  desire  their  minds  may  still  more  and 

be  turned  to  the  Great  Teacher  of  teach- 
rom  whom  all  right  instruction  emanates, 
vo  hundred  and  nine  garments  and  thirty- 
i  pairs  of  stockings  have  been  completed 
e  school  during  the  year  ;  and  though  the 
lay  be  small,  yet  when  we  take  into  con- 
ation the  age  of  the  children,  and  that  but 
are  old  enough  to  be  employed,  either  in 
ng  or  knitting,  it  will  be  found  that  their 
cation  and  industry  are  quite  as  great  as 
i  be  expected. 

he  family  have  enjoyed  the  blessing  of 
h  in  more  than  an  ordinary  degree  through- 
he  year  ;  a  circumstance  which  has  much 
ributed  to  the  comfort  and  cheerfulness 
h  evidently  have  prevailed.  But  two 
is  have  occurred  since  last  Report;  the 
an  infant  boy,  who  was  a  partaker  but  for 
ef  period  of  the  benefits  of  his  new  home 
s  health  having  been  previously  injured,  it 
lought,  by  the  improper  administration  of 
otic  medicine.  He  was  rather  unexpect- 
removed  in  the  Fifth  month.  The  other, 
le  girl,  who  had  been  many  months  afflicted 
pulmonary  disease,  was  released  from  her 
rings  on  the  26th  of  Seventh  month  last, 
re  is  in  the  house  a  child,  who  was  admit- 
everal  years  ago  at  an  early  age,  whose 
,  soon  after  his  entrance,  became  affected 
i  a  scrofulous  habit,  so  that  he  is  now 
ly  blind.  He  has  received  every  attention 
the  medical  skill  of  our  Physician  could 
;e,  and  was  placed  in  the  country  for  a 
Dn,  hoping  that  change  of  air  might  prove 
ficial ;  but  in  vain.  He  is  useful  in  many 
3  in  the  family,  and  his  habits  are  good, 
t  is  not  desirable  to  retain  so  large  a  boy 
h  longer  in  the  Institution  ;  and  it  would  be 
:isfaction  to  the  Managers,  if  some  charita- 
lisposed  person  should  feel  their  minds  in- 
id  to  take  the  child,  remembering  that  He 
had  compassion  on  the  poor  blind  man, 
sat  by  the  way-side  begging,  can  bless 
mdertaking  and  recompense  the  work, 
r.  Caspar  VVistar's  untiring  interest  in  The 
[jTer,  both  as  a  Friend  and  in  his  profes- 
il  capacity,  merits  our  approbation  ;  as 
as  the  attentions  of  Dr.  E.  Gibson  Smith, 
was  introduced  by  Dr.  Wistar  several 
lis  since,  to  aid  him  in  visiting  the  children 
require  medical  assistance, 
are  than  eight  years  having  elapsed  since 
;rection  of  the  present  Shelter,  and  the 
■'.  on  the  outside  having  been  for  some  time 
suffering  condition  for  want  of  paint,  the 
:ct  was  laid  before  the  Association  ;  but 
rant  of  available  funds  for  that  purpose 
1  ed  concern.  A  verbal  committee  was 
hver  appointed  to  make  inquiry  respecting 
[robable  cost,  &c.  and  report  to  a  future 
ng.  Since  which  the  amount  has  been 
1  by  voluntary  contributions  of  some  of 
I  number,  and  several  kindly  interested 
Is,  which  enabled  the  Managers  to  pro- 
|  in  the  business.    The  building  has  re- 


ceived two  coats  of  paint,  on  favourable  terms. 
It  is  thus  protected  from  injury  by  the  weather, 
and  presents  a  much  more  respectable  appear- 
ance. 

Since  last  Report,  Peter  Christian,  who  had 
for  many  years  performed  the  duties  of  an  Al- 
derman in  binding  our  children,  and  presenting 
his  fees  for  the  benefit  of  the  Institution,  has 
been  removed  by  death  ;  leaving  us  sensible  of 
his  loss,  and  the  kindly  feelings  which  actuated 
to  this  work  of  benevolence.  His  place  is  now 
filled  by  Jacob  Snyder,  who  has  charitably 
undertaken  to  perform  the  service  on  like  terms. 

We  repeat  our  invitation  to  the  friends  of 
the  Orphan  to  witness  for  themselves  the  com- 
fort and  happiness  diffused  over  the  House,  be- 
lieving their  interest  would  be  increased  by  the 
sight  of  so  much  innocent  cheerfulness,  and 
that  such  visits  would  have  the  effect  to  stimu- 
late the  Managers  and  caretakers  to  renewed 
vigilance  in  the  arduous  work  in  which  they 
are  engaged. 

The  oft-repeated  instances  of  good-will  ex- 
tended from  season  to  season,  demand  our 
acknowledgments;  and  to  every  one  who  has 
contributed  to  the  advancement  of  the  inmates 
of  The  Shelter,  they  are  thus  gratefully  prof- 
fered. Several  of  the  names  of  our  friends 
who  have  assisted  us,  we  unwillingly  refrain 
from  annexing,  in  consideration  of  their  desire 
to  remain  unknown. 

In  conclusion,  we  revive  the  touching  lan- 
guage of  Holy  Writ,  exemplifying  the  close 
connexion  between  the  Great  Head  and  the 
most  obscure  member  of  the  family  ;  calling  to 
mind  the  blessed  reward  in  store  for  all  those 
who  in  like  manner  have  administered  to  the 
wants  of  such  as  these  :  "  Inasmuch  as  ye  have 
done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these  my  bre- 
thren, ye  have  done  it  unto  me." 

The  Shelter  is  situated  at  the  corner  of 
Thirteenth  and  James  streets,  and  our  Treasu- 
rer resides  at  No.  71  Cherry  street. 

When  the  last  Report  was  adopted,  there 
were  in  the  House, 
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Extensive  Railway  Bridge  and  Viaduct. 
— An  iron  bridge,  in  size  and  magnificence, 
perhaps  never  before  equalled,  is  about  to  be 
erected,  with  a  corresponding  viaduct,  across 
the  Tyne,  from  Gateshead  to  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne,  for  the  Newcastle  and  Berwick  railway. 
The  iron  work  contract  was  let  at  York  ;  there 
were  a  good  many  tenders,  but  Hawks  Craws- 
hay  and  Sons  of  Gateshead,  were  the  success- 
ful competitors.  The  contractors  arc  to  make, 
supply,  and  erect,  all  the  cast  and  wrought 
iron  and  wood  work  for  bridges  and  approach- 
es, according  to  the  designs,  and  under  the  in- 
structions, of  R.  Stevenson,  Esq. ;  it  is  to  con- 
sist of  six  cast  iron'  circular  arches,  with  a 
curved  approach  at  each  end,  and  will,  in  fact, 
be  a  double  bridge ;  the  railroad  on  the  sum- 
mit, and  a  carriage  road  and  two  footpaths 
suspended  from  the  arches.    The  span  of  the 


arches  will  be  125  feet,  supported  on  pillars 
21  1-2  feet  high,  and  14  inches  square,  and 
the  approach  from  both  Newcastle  and  Gates- 
head will  be  251  feet  in  length  and  precisely 
similar.  Two  courses  of  three  inch  planking 
will  be  placed  beneath  the  rails,  between  which 
will  be  a  layer  of  Borrowdale's  patent  asphalt- 
ed felt,  to  render  them  water  proof;  and  the 
carriage  road  beneath  will  be  built  with  wood 
to  prevent  vibration  and  the  footpath  planked. 
Every  arch  will  be  completely  erected  on  the 
contractors'  premises  by  itself,  when  the  engi- 
neer will  inspect  and  test  its  strength  and  fit- 
ness. The  quantity  of  iron  required  will  be 
about  6,000  tons,  and  the  contract  is  stated  to 
be  £120,000.  The  entire  cost  inclusive  of 
lands  and  buildings,  will  be  £300,000  and  it 
is  to  be  finished,  so  as  to  be  available  for  public 
traffic,  by  the  1st  of  August,  1848. — London 
Mining  Journal. 

Excellent  Rules. — Beattie,  in  his  Moral 
Science,  gives  the  following  rules  for  writing  or 
speaking  with  perspicuity  ; 

1.  That  we  perfectly  know  our  own  mean- 
ing ;  which  is  not  always  so  easy  a  matter  as 
one  would  imagine  : 

2.  That  we  thoroughly  understand  the  words 
we  make  use  of,  with  those  nice  varieties  of 
sense  which  often  distinguish  words  apparent- 
ly synonymous  : 

3.  That  we  unfold  our  thoughts  gradually, 
and  in  a  natural  order,  beginning  with  the 
easiest  and  most  evident : 

4.  That  we  admit  no  words  that  are  uncom- 
mon, or  not  generally  understood  ;  unless  we 
have  occasion  to  introduce  new  ideas  that  were 
never  before  expressed  in  our  language  : 

5.  That  we  avoid  digressions,  and  all  those 
parentheses  that  do  not  easily  fall  into  the  sen- 
tence : 

6.  That  we  use  no  foreign  phrases  ;  unless 
we  write  in  a  foreign  tongue  or  have  occasion 
to  quote  a  foreign  author  in  his  own  words : 
and 

Lastly,  That  we  study  to  be  rather  too  per- 
spicuous, than  too  little  so  ;  always  bearing  in 
mind  that  others  cannot  expect  to  enter  so 
readily  into  our  thoughts  and  views  of  things 
as  we  ourselves  do. 


Iowa. — The  Constitution  of  Iowa  makes  am- 
ple provision  for  a  magnificent  school  fund. 
In  the  organized  counties,  442,107  acres  of 
land  have  been  reserved  for  that  purpose ; 
463,048  acres  in  counties  not  yet  organized, 
and  500,000  acres  of  the  public  domain,  to 
which  the  State  is  entjtled  on  her  admission 
into  the  Union  :  making  an  aggregate  of  1,- 
405,155  acres  appropriated  to  the  purposes  of 
common  school  education. 

Yams  have  been  cultivated  in  Jefferson 
county,  Kentucky,  with  success.  The  editor 
of  the  Louisville  Courier  has  had  a  basket  of 
them  sent  to  him,  and  says  they  are  large  and 
of  exceedingly  fine  taste  and  flavour. 

Lake  Superior.  —  This  immense  inland 
ocean  is  four  hundred  and  ninety  miles  in 
length  and  is  seventeen  hundred  in  circumfer- 
ence— being  the  largest  body  of  fresh  water 
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on  the  globe.  It  contains  many  islands,  one 
of  them,  the  Isle  Royale,  is  one  hundred  miles 
in  length,  and  forty  in  breadth.  Upwards  of 
thirty  rivers  empty  themselves  into  it,  and  one 
curious  fact  in  relation  to  it  is  well  ascertained, 
that  the  quantify  of  water  discharged  by  the 
Sault  St.  Marie,  is  not  one-tenth  of  what  it  re- 
ceives from  its  tributary  streams.  Evapora- 
tion must,  therefore,  be  the  principal  agent  in 
keeping  the  lake  down  to  its  usual  level. — Late 
paper. 
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FIRST  MONTH  30,  1847. 

The  following  circular,  issued  by  the  Meeting 
for  Sufferings  in  Ohio,  having  been  forwarded 
for  insertion,  we  freely  give  it  a  place  in  our 
columns.  Such  evidences  of  sympathy  with 
the  fearful  sufferings  of  our  fellow-creatures, 
are  consonant  with  the  religion  we  profess ;  and 
it  affords  mnch  satisfaction  to  find  the  disposi- 
tion so  prevalent  among  Friends  to  do  what 
they  can  to  mitigate  their  distress  and  want. 

"  At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Meeting  for  Suf- 
ferings, held  at  Mount  Pleasant,  the  15th  of 
First  month,  1847  : — 

"The  call  for  convening  this  meeting  hav- 
ing been  made,  to  take  into  consideration  whe- 
ther a  sense  of  duty  does  not  rest  upon  us,  to 
render  some  assistance  to  our  brethren  in  Ire- 
land, who  are  now  engaged  in  relieving  the 
necessities  and  sufferings  of  the  poor  in  that 
country,  occasioned  by  the  very  general  failure 
of  the  potato  crop,  whereby  great  numbers  of 
the  inhabitants  have  been,  and  are  likely  to  be, 
reduced  to  extreme  want,  if  not  to  the  loss  of 
life,  unless  some  efficient  aid  can  be  adminis- 
tered ;  as  appears  by  a  printed  circular  issued 
by  Friends  in  Dublin  to  Friends  in  Ireland  and 
other  places. 

"  On  deliberation  thereon,  and  after  a  free 
expression  of  views  relative  thereto,  it  was  con- 
cluded to  recommend  to  our  Monthly  Meetings 
to  enter  into  liberal  contributions  for  this  pur- 
pose. We  trust  our  Friends  in  every  part  of 
the  Yearly  Meeting  will  feel  a  lively  interest  in 
the  subject,  with  the  feeling  of  satisfaction  and 
gratitude  to  the  Dispenser  of  all  our  blessings, 
that  it  is  within  our  means  to  contribute  to  the 
relief  of  the  destitute,  remembering  that  it  is 
written,  '  Blessed  is  he  that  considereth  the 
poor ;  the  Lord  will  deliver  him  in  time  of 
trouble,'  &c. 

"  If  money  is  given,  it  can  be  paid  into  the 
hands  of  Benjamin  W.  Ladd,  Lewis  Walker, 
Tillman  Patterson,  Nathan  Hall,  and  William 
Ratcliff;  if  bread-stuffs  are  contributed,  it  may 
be  in  flour  or  grain  ;  and  Friends  of  the  differ- 
ent Monthly  Meetings  are  desired  to  take  the 
needful  care  in  having  the  grain  converted  into 
flour  or  corn-meal,  and  put  into  barrels, — the 
latter  to  be  kiln-dried, — and  deposited  at  conve- 
nient poinls  on  the  Ohio,  ready  for  transporta- 
tion, so  soon  as  the  canal  between  Pittsburg 
and  Philadelphia  is  open  in  the  Spring. 

"  The  places  of  deposite  can  be  made  by 
Friends  in  the  different  Quarterly  Meetings  to 
suit  their  convenience ;  and  the  committee 


above  named  are  to  have  the  care  of  forward 
ing,  to  whose  order  all  the  deposites  should  be 
made  subject. 

"  The  clerk  is  directed  to  furnish  the  Month- 
ly Meetings  with  a  copy  of  the  foregoing,  and 
sign  it  on  behalf  of  the  meeting. 

Benjamin  Hoyle, 

Clerk  for  the  day.'''' 

Twenty  dollars  received  from  a  Friend  of 
West  Cain,  Pennsylvania;  nineteen  dollars 
from  a  Friend  at  Stanford,  New  York,  and 
five  dollars  from  a  Friend  residing  near  Punx- 
setawney,  Pennsylvania,  have  been  paid  to 
Thomas  P.  Cope,  for  the  benefit  of  the  starving 
poor  in  Ireland. 


We  invite  attention  to  the  Eleventh  Annual 
Report  (on  another  page)  of  the  Association 
for  the  care  of  Coloured  Children — commonly 
known  as  "  The  Shelter."  It  is  well  calcula- 
ted to  awaken  a  renewed  interest  in  that  excel- 
lent and  unpretending  charity. 

We  have  received  Nos.  7,  8,  9,  of  Zieber  & 
Co's.  edition  of  "  Chambers'  Information  for 
the  People,"  confirming  our  previously  express- 
ed opinion  of  the  value  of  this  work.  Among 
various  topics  of  interest  treated  of,  we  may 
particularly  note,  Foreign  Customs — The 
Steam-engine — Mining,  including  Coal-mines 
— Printing — Engraving — Lithography. 


In  reference  to  a  paragraph  in  a  late  num- 
ber, taken  from  another  paper,  stating  that  a 
number  of  Friends  from  Burlington  county,  N. 
J.,  had  emigrated  to  Virginia,  &c,  we  are  re- 
quested to  mention,  that  the  persons  so  alluded 
to  were  of  the  people  called  Hicksites,  "  not 
being  able,"  says  a  correspondent,  "  to  ascer- 
tain that  a  single  member  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  is  among  the  number  who  have  thus 
emigrated." 


As  the  season  is  approaching  for  placing  out 
young  persons  in  stores,  at  trades,  &c,  Ave 
have  been  requested  to  repeat  the  information 
heretofore  given,  that  there  is  a  fund  under  the 
charge  of  a  committee  of  the  Monthly  Meeting 
of  Friends  of  Philadelphia,  for  the  Northern 
District,  the  income  of  which  is  applied  towards 
furnishing  applicants  of  the  above  description, 
of  both  sexes,  with  clothing  to  the  amount  of 
$14  20  each.  Those  usually  classed  as  pro- 
fessors, in  addition  to  members,  are  entitled  to 
participate  in  it. 

Further  information  may  be  had  by  apply- 
ing to  the  aa;ent  of"  The  Friend." 


Auxiliary  Bible  Association. 
The  annual  meeting  of  the  Philadelphia 
Auxiliary  Bible  Association  of  Friends,  will  be 
held  at  the  committee- room,  Arch  street  meet- 
ing-house, on  Second-day  afternoon  at  3  o'clock, 
the  8th  of  Second  month,  1847. 

Charles  Ellis,  Secretary. 


NORTHERN  SOUP  SOCIETY"  OF  PHILADEL- 
PHIA. 

The  managers  of  the  Northern  Soup  Society, 
wish  again  to  inform  their  friends  that  they 


have  opened  their  House,  (North  Fourth  stred 
above  Brown,  west  side,)  for  the  distribution  ol 
wholesome  and  nutritious  soup,  to  deserving 
applicants  recommended  by  respectable  citi- 
zens. Donations  in  money,  flour,  beef,  o\ 
vegetables,  will  be  gratefully  received  by  the 
committee  at  the  House,  or  either  of  the  under 
named  members. 

Ebenezer  Levick,  Treasurer,  240  North  Thir*1 
street;  Horatio  C.  Wood,  35  Chestnut  street. 
Joel  Cadbury,  32  South  Front  street;  George 
G.  Williams,  corner  of  Fifth  and  Noble 
streets;  Joseph  Rakestraw,  50  North  Fourtl 
street. 

Philada.,  First  mo.  1847. 


AGENT  APPOINTED. 

John  Lamborn,  Avondale  P.  O.,  Che 
Co.,  Pa. 


- 


Married,  at  Friends'  meeting-house,  Milford 
Wayne  county,  Indiana,  Twelfth  month  3d,  1846 1 
Solomon  Horney,  of  Richmond,  to  Deborah  D.  RojJ 
erts,  of  Milton,  daughter  of  the  late  Daniel  Roberti  I 
of  Philadelphia. 

-,  at  Friends'  meeting,  Mount  Holly,  on  th  I 


7th  inst.,  Chalkley  J.  Wills,  of  New  York  city,  t 
Ann  Deacon,  of  Northampton  Township,  New  Jersej  |j 


Died,  near  the  Sweet  Springs,  Virginia,  whilst  « | 
moving  from  N.  Carolina  to  Indiana,  of  typhus  fevei  I 
on  the  18th  of  Tenth  month,  1846,  Thomas  ThomiJ 
son,  in  the  62d  year  of  his  age.  He  was  a  member  (I 
Spring  Monthly  Meeting,  N.  Carolina,  but  had  nl 
quested  a  certificate  of  membership  to  be  forwards  I 
to  White  Lick  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends,  Indian  )l 

 ,  at  his  residence  in  Plymouth,  Montgomeil 

county,  Pa.,  the  28th  of  Twelfth  month,  1846,  Josh 
Albertson,  in  the  58th  year  of  his  age  ;  a  member 
Plymouth  particular  meeting.  He  was  enabled  ! 
bear  a  long  privation  of  bodily  powers  with  patienc 
having  had  a  paralytic  stroke  four  years  before,  fro 
which  he  so  far  recovered  as  to  direct  his  outward  ( 
fairs; — was  a  comfort  and  help  to  those  around  hit 
the  last  two  months,  without  a  return  of  the  paralys; 
he  gradually  declined,  but  through  all  manifested  I 
signation  and  great  composure,  thus  quietly  wearii 
out,  and  near  the  last  expressed,  "  he  had  no  doubt 
a  safe  landing  when  all  was  over." 

°  vn 

 ,  at  her  residence  near  Brownsville,  Pennsyh 

nia,  on  22d  instant,  Mildred  Ratcliff,  in  the  73 
year  of  her  age,  for  many  years  a  gifted  and  faith 
minister  in  our  religious  Society.  She  was  confio 
to  the  house  with  but  little  intermission  more  th 
four  years,  during  which  she  frequently  craved  for  ] 
tience,  which  seemed  to  be  granted  in  a  remarka  |  CI 
degree,  through  a  long  course  of  very  great  bodily  6 
fcring.  She  often  said,  she  wished  to  be  preserved 
the  last;  and  for  some  days  previous  to  her  close, 
peared  occasionally  to  be  supplicating;  and  althoi 
her  voice  was  very  weak,  yet  at  times  a  few  wo 
could  be  heard,  such  as  "Come  Lord  Jesus,  co 
quickly ;" — plainly  evincing  to  those  about  her,  t 
her  whole  trust  and  confidence  were  placed  in 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  had  given  her  faith' 
strengthened  in  a  good  degree  to  follow  him  throug  l  pal 
long  and  tribulated  life ;  and  who  did  not  forsake 
in  the  time  of  trial,  even  to  the  last ;  as  on  her  v 
countenance,  a  sweet  smile  remained  after  the  sp 
had  departed  to  be  forever  at  rest  in  the  mansions  j 
pared  for  those  who  love,  fear  and  obey  him.  Dur 
her  illness  she  frequently  expressed  that  she  was  d 
witli  the  world,  and  that  her  day's  work  was  finisl 
having  nothing  more  to  do  but  to  wait  for  her  chai 
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Graharac's  Colonial  History. 

(Continued  from  page  146.) 
TOLERATION  BEFORE  PENN. 

rhe  delineation  of  Penn's  character  com- 
ted,  the  historian  proceeds  to  the  description 
his  colony.  He  freely  acknowledges,  that 
he  liberal  institutions  that  arose  in  Penn- 
vania,  and  the  happiness  of  which  they  were 


WO.  20. 


perhaps,  as  far  ahead  of  his  age  as  Penn  was 
and  certainly  much  farther  in  advance  of  his 
associates  in  religious  profession.  It  would  be 
an  ungracious  office,  indeed,  to  detract  a  tittle 
from  his  exalted  merit ;  yet,  to  place  his  institu- 
tions  on  a  level  with  those  of  Penn,  is  not  to 
conform  exactly  with  the  truth  of  history. 

Penn  laid  no  claim  to  "  the  attribute  of  ori- 
ginal  invention."  Toleration  was  with  him  a 
Christian  duty.  He  found  it  in  the  doctrines 
of  (he  first  preachers  of  the  gospel.  He  ac- 
knowledged Paul  and  the  holy  brotherhood  of 
Apostles  to  be  his  predecessors  in  the  premises, 
and  that  the  origin  of  that  doctrine,  so  dear  to 
him,  was  due  to  a  much  greater  than  Paul 
He  would  not  have  accorded  the  honour  of  the 
invention  to  any  man. 

Penn's  pre-eminence  consisted  in  this :— that 
he  had  drunk  more  deeply,  than  any  previous 
legislator,  at  the  fountain  head  of  those  eternal 
principles  of  universal  love  and  unbounded  re- 
hgious  toleration,  which  I  he  great  Author  of 
the  Christian  religion  had  first  introduced  into 
the  world.    It  has  been  well  said,  by  Albert 


largely  productive,  attested  the  sincerity  RariW  in  hi,  rv   V"'  "V 

rewarded  ihe  virtue  of  this  magnanimous  n    i     '  r?^e  Up0n  the  virtues  and 

' "5  PuWic  services  of  William  Penn,  that— "  The 


ign  ;  but,  he  adds,  «  the  partial  disappoint- 
it  which  it  sustained,  and  particularly  the 
chief  and  dissention  that  arose  from  the  de- 
3  of  power  that  was  actually  reserved  to  the 
irietary  anri  kra  c..^^  Wu„  r,vPm. 
ed  tne  lnnnnityol  human  purpose,  ana  rne 
icy  incident  to  all  human  expectations." 
thinks,  however,  that  Penn  has  received 
much  credit  for  the  introduction  of  religious 
ration  into  Pennsylvania.  "  It  detracts 
from  the  wisdom  of  Penn,  but  merely  from 
judgment  and  accuracy  of  those  writers 
)  have  deemed  the  honour  of  practical  vir- 
incomplete  without  the  attribute  of  original 
jntion,  that  this  equitable  principle  of  tole- 
on  had  been  already  realized  in  America 
Lord  Baltimore  and  the  Catholics  of  Mary- 
I,  and  employed  as  a  politic  device  by  Lord 
rendon  and  his  associates  in  Carolina,  and 
Lord  Berkeley  and  Sir  George  Carteret  in 
w  Jersey." 

^rahame's  expressions  in  regard  to  the  tole- 
on  which  was,  in  truth,  so  happily  realized 
Maryland,  require  some  modification  to 
pt  them  accurately  to  the  fact.  Baltimore 
I,  unquestionably,  taken  great  strides  in  the 
h  of  reformation,  and  made  a  very  near  ap- 
acli  to  that  standard  of  unlimited  religious 
iration  under  which  Penn  and  his  fellow- 
fessors,  at  a  later  period,  rallied  their  forces. 
3  example  set  in  Maryland  was  admirable — 
lost  marvellous,  when  one  calls  to  mind  the 
itical  darkness  of  the  age  in  which  the 
ndations  of  that  colony  were  laid,  and  the 
ilerant  principles  of  the  sect  from  whose 
om  its  master-builder  sprung.    He  was, 


word  toleration  does  not  exactly  express  the 
full  idea,  since  even  that  word  implies  that  the 
magistrate  has  a  right  to  some  kind  of  jurisdic- 
tion in  the  case.  The  expression  is,  equality 
rVg\\?''iXf"^.Tj^(\K,jhp.,.  roam'straffi  has  no  more 
am  as  free  as  he  is,  and  neither  of  us  have  any 
jurisdiction  whatever  in  the  premises.  The 
great  and  cardinal  truth,  for  which  we  can 
never  be  too  grateful  to  God,  or  cherish  too 
profound  a  regard  for  ihe  services  of  Penn, 
which  was  laid  at  the  foundation  of  this  com- 
monwealth, was,  that  every  man  has  an  inhe- 
rent, right  to  worship  God  according  to  the 
dictates  of  conscience.  This  position  he  had 
defended  in  England  ;  this  he  sought  to  make 
inviolable  by  positive  law.  He  therefore  at 
first  declared  it  essential  and  fundamental ;  it 
was  afterwards  incorporated  into  the  Great 
Law  of  1682;  and  finally  became  apart  of  the 
perpetual  laws  and  constitution  of  the  province. 
He  came,  to  use  his  own  language,  to  establish 
1  a  free  colony  for  all  mankind.'  '  In  an  age 
which  had  seen  a  popular  revolution  shipwreck 
popular  liberty  among  selfish  factions;  which 
had  seen  Hugh  Peters  and  Henry  Vane  perish 
by  the  hangman's  cord  and  the  axe  ;  in  an  age 
when  Sidney  nourished  the  pride  of  patriotism 
rather  than  the  sentiment  of  philanthrophy  : 
when  Russel  stood  for  the  liberties  of  his  order, 
and  not  for  new  enfranchisements;  when  Har- 
rington, and  Shaftesbury,  and  Locke,  thought 
government  should  rest  on  property,  Penn  did 
not  despair  of  humanity.'  He  resolved  to  set 
up  a  government  which  should  cherish  at  once 
the  idea  of  entire  religious  freedom,  and  of  the 


ability  of  the  people  for  self-government ;— and 
came  to  make  trial  of  his  great  experiment  on 
the  shores  of  the  Delaware." 

As  to  colonial  Maryland,  which  Grahame 
has  placed  in  advance  of  Pennsylvania,  this 
idea  of  entire  religious  freedom"  never  was 
fully  developed  there;  although,  in  the  early 
part  of  her  career,  it  made  a  nearer  approach 
to  perfection,  than  it  had  attained  under  any 
other  government.  J 
"It  had  been  proclaimed,"  says  Grahame, 
from  the  very  beginning  by  the  proprietary 
tha  religions  toleration  should  constitute  one 
of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  social 
umon  over  which  he  presided  ;  and  the  assem- 
DV  °'  the  Prince,  composed  chiefly  of  Ro- 
man Cathol.cs,  now  proceeded,  by  a  memora. 
ole  act  concerning  religion,  to  interweave  this 
noble  pnnc.ple  into  its  legislative  constitutions. 
I  he  statute  commenced  with  a  preamble,  de. 
Glaring  that  the  enforcement  of  the  conscience 
Had  been  of  dangerous  consequence  in  those 
countries  wherein  it  had  been  practised;  and 
ordained,  that,  thereafter,  no  persons  professing 
to  believe  in  Jesus  Christ  should  be  molested 
on  account  of  their  faith,  or  denied  the  free 
exercise  of  their  particular  modes  of  worship  " 
"  Rhode  Island  was  at  this  time  the  only 
one  of  the  Protestant  settlements  in  which  the 
principle  of  toleration  was  recognized;  and 
were  e^aPo^k  were  excluded 

"The  toleration  thus  early  established  in 
Maryland  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  events 
in  the  modern  history  of  the  Catholic  church. 
If  this  church  (which  obtained  temporal  power 
long  before  any  others,  and  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  exercise  it  during  a  period  when  it 
was  universally  associated  with  a  fierce,  vin- 
dictive spirit)  supplied  the  first  Christian  perse- 
cutors, it  also  supplied  the  first  professors  and 
practitioners  of  toleration." 

This  is  a  just  tribute  to  the  really  catholic 
spirit  of  the  founders  of  our  sister  common- 
wealth. There  is  no  rightly  tempered  mind 
but  must  feel  deeply  gratified  that  such  noblo 
principles  had  found  such  efficient  advocates  at 
so  early  a  period,  even  if  the  establishment  of 
the  fact  should  tend  to  diminish  the  reputation 
of  some  historic  favourite.  The  admirer  of 
William  Penn,  however,  need  be  under  no  fear 
of  his  abasement.  Baltimore,  without  doubt, 
had  done  much,  but  Perin  did  more — he  car- 
ried the  principle  of  toleration  one  step  further, 
and  greatly  enlarged  the  boundaries  of  benevo- 
lence. By  the  Maryland  Act  a  large  and  most 
interesting  portion  of  the  human  family  were 
altogether  unprotected  from  molestation  on  ac- 
count of  their  faith  and  particular  modes  of 
worship.  The  persecuted  Jew  could  find  no 
sure  asylum  in  Maryland  ;  he  was  excluded 
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from  the  rights  and  privileges  of  citizenship,1  How  absurd  to  speak  of  it  as  taking  from  Penn 
and  no  punishment  was  provided  to  deter  any,  the  merit  of  priority. 

evil-disposed  person  from  repeating,  in  Ame-  New  Jersey  is  also  cited  as  affording  another 
rica,  the  outrages  which  had  been  heaped  in  example  of  toleration  antecedent  to  the  institu- 
Europe  upon  that  oppressed  and  outlawed  race,  j  tions  of  Penn.  To  this  assertion,  perhaps,  one 
The  philanthropy  of  Penn  knew  no  limits  but  [ought  to  take  no  exception.  It  appears  to  have 
the  human  family.  The  language  of  the  Great  been  the  intention  of  the  first  proprietaries  to 
Law  of  1682,  had  no  precedent  in  legisla- '  place  all  sects  upon  a  level. 


tion  : 


All  persons  living  in  this  province,  who 


Liberty  of  conscience,"  says  Whitehead 
was  guarantied  to  all  becoming  subjects  of 


confess  and  acknowledge  the  one  almighty  and  England,  swearing  allegiance  to  the  lords-pro- 
eternal  God,  to  be  the  creator,  upholder,  and  i  prietors,  provided  that  liberty  was  not  used  'to 


ruler  of  the  world,  and  that  hold  themselves 
obliged  in  conscience  to  live  peaceably  and 
justiy  in  civil  society,  shall  in  no  ways  be  mo- 
Jested  or  prejudiced  for  their  religious  persua- 
sion or  practice  in  matters  of  faith  or  worship." 

In  comparing  the  systems  of  Baltimore  and 
Penn,  Grahame  does  not  notice  this  distinc- 
tion ;  nor  does  he,  anywhere,  that  the  writer 
has  discovered,  make  any  mention  of  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  Jews  from  the  enjoyment  of  the 
toleration  established  in  Maryland. 

This  defect  in  the  constitution  of  that  com- 
monwealth was  of  long  endurance.  It  surviv- 
ed every  political  change  and  convulsion  down 
to  the  period  of  the  American  Revolution, 
which  turned  so  many  time-honoured  institu- 
tions upside  down,  under  profession  of  setting 
up  more  liberal  substitutes  ;  yet  this  was  so 
firmly  rooted  in  the  constitution  of  Maryland 
as  to  maintain  its  position  throughout  that  agi- 
tating period  and  amid  the  increasing  lights  of 
the  age  ;  and  was  only  extirpated,  by  a  consi- 
derable effort,  at  so  recent  a  period  as  the  year 
1824  ;  when  the  Jews, — as  regards  the  exercise 
of  civil  rights — were,  for  the  first  time  in  that 
part  of  the  world,  placed  upon  the  common 
level.  Yet  even  then,  one  remarkable,  and 
somewhat  odious  distinction,  between  them  and 
white  Christians  was  permitted  to  remain.  To 
this  day,  in  the  courts  of  Maryland,  testimony, 

which.wpuli^d-fl^e'sti'fy-against  theonlTui 
against  the  other  he  may 

Maryland  is  not  the  only  State  placed  by 
Grahame  in  advance  of  Pennsylvania.  He 
claims  precedence,  in  the  matter  of  religious 
toleration,  for  Carolina  also  ;  and  most  unjust- 
ly.      Carolina,"  says  Bancroft— with  greater 
accuracy  —Carolina  promised,  notequal  rights 
but  toleration  to  'Jews,  heathens,  and  other 
dissenters,  to 'men  of  any  religion.'"— "While 
every  religion  was  tolerated,  the  church  of 
i^ngland— it  is  the  only  clause  engrafted  upon 
he  constitutions  by  the  proprietaries  against 
the  wishes  of  Locke- was  declared  to  be  the 
only  true  and  orthodox,  the  national  religion 
of  Carolina,  and  therefore  alone  to 
lie  maintenance  by  grants  fiom 
parliament." 

If  the  church  of  England  was  to  be  main- 
tained by  grants  from  the  colonial  parliament 
pray  who  was  ' 
crea 


receive  pub- 
the  colonial 


licentiousness,  to  the  civil  injury,  or  outward 
disturbance  of  others  ;'  and  the  assembly  of  the 
province  was  authorized  to  appoint  as  many 
ministers  as  they  should  think  fit,  and  provide 
for  their  maintenance: — permission  being  given, 
at  the  same  time,  to  any  person  or  persons,  to 
keep  and  maintain  such  ministers  as  they  might 
prefer."    This  was  in  1664. 

Whether,  under  the  provisions  of  these 
"  Grants  and  Concessions,"  as  they  were  call- 
ed, a  religious  Society,  like  that  of  Friends, 
having  no  paid  ministers,  and  objecting,  on 
conscientious  grounds,  to  the  payment  of  its 
ministers,  would  be  rendered  an  involuntary 
contributor  to  such  a  ministry,  does  not  clearly 
appear.  It  would  seem  as  though  it  might  be 
so ;  though  it  was  evidently  the  design  of  the 
proprietors  to  exonerate  each  denomination 
from  the  support  of  any  but  its  own  ministry. 

There  was  nothing,  in  any  portion  of  the 
political  system  established  by  Penn  and  his 
associates,  which  gave  the  smallest  advantage, 
in  any  particular,  to  one  denomination  of  Chris- 
tians over  another.  In  New  Jersey,  setting 
aside  the  probability  of  such  a  result  following 
the  legal  provision  in  favour  of  preachers  of 
religion,  there  was  another  provision — promised 
in  the  Grants  and  Concessions — the  benefit  of 
which,  neither  Friends  nor  any  other  Society 
scrupulous  of  bearing  arjus^-cgufd  flfffff"ib  be 
given  to  every  colonist,  who  should  adventure 
"  into  the  province  of  Nova  Ccesarea,  or  New 
Jersey  -"armed  with  a  good  musket,  bore, 
twelve  bullets  to  the  pound,  with  ten  pounds  of 
powder  and  twenty  of  bullets,  with  bandaliers 
and  matches  convenient." 

So  thorough  a  system  of  equality  of  privi- 
leges, as  well  as  rights,  for  every  religious  de- 
nomination,  as  colonial  Pennsylvania  exhibited, 
the  world  had  not  before  seen  ;  and  historians 
m  placing  Penn  at  the  head  of  those  reformers 
who  have  laboured  to  expunge  from  pofitical 
institutions  all  preferences  and  disabilities  bear- 
ing upon  religious  belief,  have  not,  it  may  with 
confidence  be  affirmed,  in  any  degree  violated 
the  truth  of  history. 

In  tracing  the  events  which  have  come  unde 
in  the  course  of  these  observations, 


review 


-    IUUUIJS, 

nave  seen  some  notable  illustrations  of  the  i 


we 
im- 

portance  in  communities  as  well  as  men  of 
starting  in  life  upon  right  principles.  Th' 


were  unquestionably  made  to  support  teachers 
ot  doctrines  which  man,Inr  .i  _i  j_ 


tr.nes  which  many  of  them,  no  doubt, 
conscientiously,  believed  to  be  at  variance  in 
some  important  particulars,  with  the  Christian 
What  sort  of  toleration  was  that? 


religion. 


good  or  evil,  are  apt  to  strike 
deep  root,  and  become  so  interwoven  with  our 
constitution  as  to  be  with  extreme  difficulty 
eradicated.  We  have  seen,  for  example,  in 
the  Pilgrim  colony,  how  the  principle  of  intole- 
rance,—which  manifested  itself  towards  the 
natives  in  the  first  movements  of  the  colonists 


— became,  as  it  were,  a  part  of  the  very  nature 
of  that  community  ;  to  what  terrible  extremes 
it  led  ;  and  how  slowly  it  was  brought  into 
subjection  to  better  principles  :  and  Massachu- 
setts,  perhaps,  affords  as  striking  an  example, 
as  any  upon  record,  of  the  great  difficulty 
there  is  in  completely  extirpating  deeply-rooted 
error.  One  of  the  evils  which  arose,  within 
her  borders,  from  the  spirit  of  intolerance,  wa% 
the  establishment  of  a  state  religion.  For  a,, 
considerable  period,  no  other  form  of  religion 
was  suffered  within  her  limits.  That  extreme* 
rigour,  however,  gradually  abated,  and  the  pro- 
fessors of  other  creeds  were  endured.  Yet 
even  the  revolutionary  war,  which  had  for  its 
ostensible  object  the  emancipation  of  men  froni 
every  species  of  thraldom,  was  not  able  to  es- 
tablish equality  of  religious  rights  in  Massachu-j 
setts.  In  the  constitution  of  1780,  provision' 
was  made  out  of  the  public  funds  for  the  sup. 
port  of  a  protestant  ministry,  to  which  every 
citizen  was  obliged  to  contribute,  without  re-  it 
gard  to  his  conscientious  scruples  ;  and,  strange  If 
to  say  this  clause  of  the  constitution  was  suf.if 
fered  to  remain  without  essential  change,  for" 
fifty-three  years.    It  was  as  follows : — 

Bill  of  Rights,— Art.  iii. — "  The  legislature* 
shall  from  time  to  time,  authorize  and  require 
the  several  towns,  parishes,  precincts,  and  other 
bodies  politic;,  or  religious  societies,  to  matte* 
suitable  provision,  at  their  own  expense,  for 
the  institution  of  the  public  worship  of  God, 
and  for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  public 
protestant  teachers  of  piety,  religion  and  mo- 
lality, in  all  cases  where  such  provision  shall 
not  be  made  voluntarily."  Will  the  reader 
believe  it  ? — this  article  of  the  constitution  of 
Massachusetts,  which  obliged  a  Roman  Calho. 
lie  to  support  a  Protestant  ministry,  remained, 
until  "  The  eleventh  article  of  amendment  was 
adopted  by  the  legislatures  of  the  political 
—sTff-:i*P"-\     J  mm  was  auwjuvcd  and 

ratified  by  the  people,  November  11th,  1833-': 
which  eleventh  article  of  amendment  is  as  fo'l. 
•Art.  Il.-Instead  of  the  III.  Art.  of 
ot  Rights,  the  following  modification 
and  amendment  thereof  is  substituted 
.  "  As  the  Public  worship  of  God,  and  instruc- 
tions in  piety,  religion,  and  morality,  promote 
he  happiness  and  prosperity  of  a  people,  and 
the  security  of  republican  government ;  there- 
tore  the  several  religious  societies  of  the  com- 
commonwealth,  whether  corporate  or  unincor- 
porate,  at  any  meeting,  legally  warned  and 
holden   for  that  purpose,  shall  ever  have  the 
right  to  elect  their  pastors,  &c,  to  contract 
with  them  for  their  support,  to  raise  money  for 
erecting  and  repairing  houses  for  public  vvor- 
ship,  for  the  maintenance  of  religious  instruc 
tion,  and  for  the  payment  of  necessary  ex- 

It  was,  at  the  same  time  provided,  that  per*  1 
sons  not  members  of  any  religious  society  be 
not  liable  to  charge. 

For  the  accuracy  of  this  representation,  the  i 
reader  is  referred  to  the  «  Revised  Statutes  of 
Massachusetts,  published  in  1836,  under  super- 
vision and  direction  of  Theron  Metcalf  and 
Horace  Mann." 

The  practice  was  for  a  long  time,  undoubt- 
edly,  better  than  the  law;  but  we  see  that  it 
required  more  than  two  hundred  years  to 
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anse  from  the  statute  book  of  Massachusetts 
iry  stain  of  the  spirit  of  intolerance.  At 
s  day,  probably,  no  commonwealth  in  the 
rid  can  exhibit  a  fairer  page  than  the  old 
y  State.    She  has  even  expunged  one  trace 
intolerance  which  disfigures  the  statutes  of 
*  own  state — the  production  of  a  generation 
ich  knew  not  William  Penn.    In  Massachu- 
ts,  no  man,  who  objects  to  war  on  conscien- 
us  grounds,  is  obliged  to  contribute,  by  per- 
nal  service  or  an  equivalent,  to  its  support. 
»e  enjoys  the  honour  of  having  greatly  im- 
oved  upon  the  model  formed  by  her  founders, 
ould  that  Pennsylvania  had  done  likewise ! 

(To  be  continued.) 
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VISIT    TO    A   DEAF  AND 
LEirSIC.  BY  N. 


DUMB  SCHOOL 
P.  WILLIS. 


AT 


Teaching  the  deaf  and  dumb  to  hear  with 

2  eye,  and  teaching  them  to  know  how  to 
ieak  by  seeing  and  feeling  words  when 
vken,  are  triumphs  of  inventive  benevolence 
'  which  the  patient  and  good  Germans  should 
ive  as  enthusiastic  credit  as  was  given  to 
owe  for  the  lighting  of  the  windowless  cell 

which  was  locked  up  the  mind  of  Laura 
ridgeman.  '  Under  the  guidance  of  a  friend 
'  Horace  Mann's,  (Dr.  Voget,)  my  brother 
id  I  joined  Dr.  Bartlett  of  Philadelphia  in  a 
sit  to  the  school  where  this  difficult  tuition  is 
acticed.    We  were  shown  at  once  into  one 

the  school-rooms,  where,  while  waiting  for 
e  principal,  we  saw  a  teacher  employed  in 
e  initiatory  lesson.  Ten  or  fifteen  deaf  and 
imb  boys  sat  at  a  long  table  with  slates  and 
ncils,  and  the  master,  seated  nt  tUo  upppr 
d,  had  one  pupil  standing  at  his  knee,  whom 

was  instructing  whilst  the  others  looked  on. 
3  he  pronounced  the  letters  of  the  alphabet, 
e  boy  imitated  the  motion  of  his  lips  and 
ereby  made  the  same  sound ;  aiding  his  im- 
ition  of  it  by  placing  his  hand  on  the  mas- 
r's  breast,  and  feeling  the  vibration  and  then 
/ing  the  vibration  of  his  own.  The  other 
ys,  meantime,  wrote  on  their  slates  the  letters 
ey  satv  spoken  ;  waiting  their  turn  for  expe- 
nent  with  the  master. 

It  is  curious  to  one  who  has  never  before 
ought  of  it,  what  a  different  gate  the  mouth 
to  the  different  comers-out — how  differently 
lets  out  A  from  B,  C  from  D.  These  teach- 
s  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  find  no  difficulty  in 
aking  the  exit  of  every  letter  of  the  alphabet 
stinctly  recognizable  by  the  eye  only.  The 
iys  at  this  table  were  beginners,  but  they  al- 
ady  knew  their  letters  thus  by  sight,  when 
oken.  The  little  fellow  who  was  up  for  his 
sson  was  a  rosy,  laughing,  untroubled  ur- 
lin,  whom  it  was  almost  a  pity  to  help  out  of 
s  locked-up  self  into  a  less  happy  world — 
gging  into  a  pure  spring  to  let  in  upon  it  a 
uddy  river — and  his  imitation  utterances  of 
e  letters  were  very  discordant  and  unnatural, 
i  would"  be  expected  from  a  deaf  and  dumb 
:ginner.  The  entrance  of  the  principal  of 
e  school  interrupted  our  acquaintance  with 
m,  and  we  followed  into  another  apartment, 
see  the  upper  class,  not  without  a  pressure 
'  my  hand  on  the  head  of  my  little  favourite 


and  a  smile  of  intelligence  magnetically  quick 
in  return.  At  a  table  in  this  same  room,  by 
the  way,  the  son  of  an  Austrian  nobleman 
was  pointed  out  lo  us  among  the  new  scholars 
— a  straight,  well-limbed  lad  of  fourteen,  who 
by  his  melancholy  countenance,  seemed  to 
have  been  made  more  fully  aware  than  the 
other  boys  of  the  extent  of  their  common  ca- 
lamity. 

The  upper  class  numbered  some  eight  or  ten 
lads  who  were  being  taught  to  hear  and  speak 
by  a  deaf  and  dumb  tutor.    (By  hear,  I  mean 
of  course,  understand  what  is  said.)  This 
tutor  was  a  perfected  pupil  of  the  institution, 
and  sufficient  proof  of  the  practicability  of  the 
system.    He  was  born  deaf  and  dumb,  but  he 
conversed  freely  !    He  was  a  young  man  of 
twenty-five,  very  intelligent-looking,  and  differ- 
ed from  other  people  only  in  the  intense  ex- 
pression of  searchingness  in  his  countenance, 
a  gaze  as  if  he  was  trying  to  look  through 
you  into  another  man — natural  enough  when 
you  reflect  that  he  converses  habitually  with 
people  by  only  seeing  them  talk.    Not  under- 
standing the  language,  I  could  not,  of  course, 
judge  of  the  correctness  of  his  accentuation, 
but  he  answered  the  questions  put  to  him  with 
great  readiness,  only  with  a  little  more  guttu- 
ral effort  and  more  twisting  of  the  lips  than 
other  people.    He  found  no  difficulty  in  under- 
standing what  my  brother  said  to  him — though 
Americans,  even  in  speaking  German,  move 
their  mouths  much  less  than  the  Germans.  In 
this  national  immobility  of  the  external  organs 
of  speech,  indeed  lies  a  formidable  obstacle  to 
the  success  of  this  system,  either  in  England  or 
America.    We  do  our  talking  inside  the  mouth, 
slighting  all  the  angular  sounds,  to  which  the 

honest  German  lips  do  such  visible  justice.  It 
was  odd,  by  the  way,  to  see  my  uiu^v. 

vouring  to  make  the  tutor  hear  a  question 

when  his  back  was  turned —  the  latter  perfectly 

unaware  that  he  was  spoken  to,  though  he  had 

heard  all  that  was  said  to  him  before. 

The  experiments  with  the  class  were  exceed- 
ingly interesting.  To  see  a  once  deaf  and  dumb 
man  talking  to  deaf  and  dumb  boys,  who  after- 
wards wrote  with  chalk  upon  the  wall  what 
we  had  heard  and  they  had  seen  him  say,  was 
a  scene  that  had  in  it  elements  for  the  sublime. 
It  seemed  to  me,  indeed,  somewhat  as  clair- 
voyance does — like  venturously  forcing  a  door 
that  God  has  pointedly  shut.  I  speak  only  of 
my  impression  at  the  time.  I  looked  along 
the  bench,  however,  to  see  if  I  could  detect 
among  the^youthful  heads  an  embryal  Moloch, 
religious,  political,  or  moral,  whose  senses  it 
had  been  thus  necessary  to  lock  from  action  on 
the  world.  None  there  looked  to  me  as  if  he 
had  in  him  the  stuff  for  dangerous  greatness. 

I  regret  exceedingly  that  the  name  of  the 
benevolent  inventor  of  this  system  has  slipped 
from  my  memory.  His  physiognomy  is  marked 
for  a  philanthropist,  and  he  looks  at  home  in 
the  school  to  which  he  has  devoted  his  life.  I 
think  he  said  it  had  been  in  operation  fif- 
teen years,  but  mention  is  made  of  it  in  one 
of  the  well-known  Reports  of  Horace  Man,  to 
which  I  refer  those  who  wish  for  more  particu- 
lar information.  One  shade  I  must  put  in  with 
the  light  of  the  picture,  and  I  do  it  solely  in  the 
hope  of  calling  the  attention  of  the  worthy 


principal  to  the  subject,  since  I  could  not 
name  it  without  apparent  intrusion  through  an 
interpreter,  and — "  scripte  verba  manent."  I 
refer  to  the  want  of  personal  cleanliness  in  the 
pupils,  and  a  closeness  of  air  in  the  school- 
rooms, that  were  really  offensive.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  boys,  and  all  the  masters,  were  evi- 
dently suffering  for  fresh  air — pale  and  un- 
healthy, as  well  as  neglectful  of  their  persons. 
This  (as  every  one  knows  who  has  travelled 
there)  is  a  Germanism,  and  the  country  needs, 
as  an  avater  to  the  progress  of  education,  a 
missionary  to  preach  ventilation.  To  destroy 
a  boy's  health  while  supplying  him  with  in- 
telligence to  enjoy  life,  is  like  the  Indian's 
lengthening  his  blanket— adding  to  the  bottom 
a  piece  cut  from  the  top. 

This  system  of  hearing  with  the  eye  gives 
a  valuable  hint  to  those  who  are  merely  deaf; 
but,  as  an  unsuspected  accomplishment,  it 
would  make  dangerous  havoc  among  secrets. 
Fancy  a  man  in  a  public  assembly  who  could 
overhear  with  an  opera  glass  every  body  whom 
he  could  see  talking.  How  many  interviews 
between  Napoleon  and  the  statesmen  of  Eu- 
rope are  described  in  memoirs,  where  the  wri- 
ter speaks  of  seeing  the  countenance  and  jes- 
ticulations  of  the  talkers,  yet  only  guesses  at 
the  drift  of  the  conversation  !  How  judges, 
conferring  in  whispers  on  the  bench,  diploma- 
tists at -court,  speculators  on  'change,  betters 
at  play,  lovers  out  of  earshot,  might  insensibly 
reveal  secrets  to  one  of  these  listeners  !  Met- 
ternich  would  find  employ  for  a  man  with 
such  an  accomplishment. 

Care. — I  have  heard  the  remark  from  one 
whose  example  of  cheerful  resignation  under 
long-continued  difficulties,  I  doubt  not  has  an 

found  happiness  to  consist  in  the  fulfilment  of 
her  daily  duties,  without  looking  too  far  behind 
her. 

The  saying  is  worthy  of  Pittacus,  who  being 
asked  what  was  best,  answered ;  "  to  do  the 
present  thing  well."  It  should  be  written  in 
letters  of  gold,  as  the  testimony  of  experience 
to  the  truth  of  Revelation :  "  Be  not  anxious 
for  the  morrow.  Sufficient  unto  the  day  is 
the  evil  thereof." 

Such  will  ever  be  the  testimony  of  experi- 
ence. For  as  the  whole  duty  of  man  is  made 
up  of  various  individual  duties,  so,  in  the  faith- 
ful discharge  of  the  latter,  in  obedience  to  the 
Divine  will,  are  found  peace,  happiness,  and 
contentment. 

Worldly  motives,  however,  will  not  suffice 
for  the  accomplishment  of  this  object.  In  the 
discharge  of  every  duty  selfish  feelings  will 
arise,  and  must  be  resisted  ;  till  the  love  of  God 
and  man  reigns  supreme,  and  the  ordinary 
employments  of  life  are  regarded  no  longer  as 
burdensome  duties,  but  as  ever-present  sources 
of  new  delight. 

Thus  dying  daily  will  be  but  the  prelude  to 
a  daily  new  birth  :  a  birth  to  pleasures  ever 
new  ;  to  the  enjoyment  of  those  unutterable 
mercies,  which  are  new  every  morning;  till 
man  becomes  a  new  creature,  "  Old  things  are 
passed  away ;  behold  all  things  arc  become 
New." 
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But  in  the  daily  conflict  against  evil,  the 
truth  of  Divine  wisdom  will  ever  be  verified, 
"  Sufficient  unto  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof." — 
New  and  Old  Evangelical  Magazine. 


For  "  The  Friend." 
THE  SOCIETY  OF  FRIENDS 
IN 

PENNSYLVANIA  AND  NEW  JERSEY. 

From  1764  to  1782. 
(Continued  from  pace  149.) 

On  the  15th  of  Tenth  month,  1770,  Samuel 
Neale  from  Ireland,  landed  at  New  Castle,  on 
the  Delaware,  on  a  religious  visit  to  Friends  in 
America.  He  was  a  faithful  and  zealous  la- 
bourer in  the  gospel  of  Christ.  His  ministry 
"  was  truly  acceptable  and  edifying,  being 
under  the  precious  influence  of  the  gospel,  and 
often  in  commemoration  of  the  manifold  bless- 
ings graciously  extended  by  our  bountiful  Crea- 
tor. Having  as  he  was  wont  to  express, 
largely  experienced  Divine  mercy  and  compas- 
sion, he  was  much  clothed  with  charity  towards 
others." 

At  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  held  in  Phila- 
delphia, in  the  Twelfth  month,  an  epistle  was 
received  from  their  brethren  in  London,  dated 
in  the  Eighth  month  previous.  Before  giving 
extracts  from  it,  it  may  be  well  to  state  that 
David  Barclay,  John  Fothergill,  and  others  of 
the  London  Meeting  for  Sufferings,  in  their  in- 
dividual capacities  had  laboured  much  with 
men  in  power  to  induce  them  to  repeal  the  Acts 
which  seemed  so  oppressive  and  unconstitu- 
tional to  the  American  colonists.  Indeed,  as 
far  as  appears  from  the  writings  of  Benjamin 
Franklin  and  other  authentic  documents,  they 
were  ever  ready  to  devote  their  time,  their  tal- 

mother  country  removed.  They  disapproved 
of  all  the  hostile  proceedings  on  both  sides  the 
Atlantic,  but  they  knew  when  unregenerate 
man  has  reason  to  believe  himself  oppressed, 
it  is  but  natural  for  him  to  endeavour  to  right 
himself  as  best  he  can.  This  led  them  to  la- 
bour for  a  peaceable  redress  of  the  grievances 
of  the  colonists.  As  Christian  philanthropists, 
they  felt  concerned  for  the  rights  of  all,  as 
Christian  moralists,  they  deprecated  all  wars, 
and  every  thing  that  engendered  warlike  feelings. 

"Dear  Friends  and  brethren, 

"Though  we  have  not  written  to  you  for  a 
considerable  time,  nor  acknowledged  the  receipt 
of  your  epistle  dated  in  the  Eighth  month,  1769, 
yet  we  have  not  been  unmindful  of  you,  nor 
inattentive  to  your  situation,  which  is  such  as 
claims  our  brotherly  concern. 

"  The  contents  of  your  last  were  communi- 
cated where  needful,  and  we  have  the  satisfac- 
tion  to  inform  you  that  the  prudent  conduct  of 
Friends  in  general  of  your  province,  is  consi- 
dered in  a  very  favourable  light  by  those  in 
authority  here,  as  well  as  by  judicious  persons 
of  every  rank.  We  mention  this  for  your 
encouragement  to  persevere  in  the  same  steps, 
and  with  earnest  desires  that  you  may  be  fa- 
oured  in  all  your  deliberations  with  a  degree 
of  that  heavenly  wisdom,  and  divine  direction, 
which  will  conduct  those  who  follow  it  in  sim- 


plicity of  heart,  through  difficulties  insurmount- 
able without  it. 

"  We  are  very  sensible  you  are  exposed  to 
many  sufferings,  and  of  various  kinds  from  the 
temper  that  prevails  throughout  the  colonies 
We  trust,  however,  Friends  will  stand  clear 
from  joining  with  any  thing  inconsistent  with 
their  principles  either  in  sentiment  or  practice. 
We  much  commend  your  Christian  care  to 
advise  Friends  both  in  your  own,  and  the  ad- 
jacent provinces,  to  act  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
keep  a  conscience  void  of  offence  towards  God 
and  man. 

"Dear  Friends,  we  doubt  not  but  divers 
amongst  you  are  often  engaged  in  your  hearts 
to  seek  for  daily  help  to  discharge  the  duties 
of  your  stations  faithfully  in  these  trying  times, 
and  likewise  humbly  to  implore  the  gracious 
interposition  of  Almighty  power,  to  still  the 
raging  waves  of  popular  discontent,  and  grant 
wisdom  to  our  superiors  to  see  and  follow  that 
which  would  restore  harmony  and  peace. 

"  May  this  be  the  fervent  desire  of  all  our 
minds!  and  if  it  should  please  Divine  Goodness 
to  open  in  your  view  any  conciliating  means 
by  which  this  great  end  might  be  brought 
about,  we  shall  gladly  co-operate  with  you  to 
the  utmost  of  our  abilities,  as  counsel  and 
strength  may  be  afforded." 

In  a  letter  from  John  Fothergill  to  Israel 
Pemberton,  which  is  also  signed  by  Jacob  Ha- 
gan,  David  Barclay,  and  Daniel  Mildred,  the 
following  paragraph  occurs,  evidently  in  allu- 
sion to  parliament  having  taken  no  steps  like 
giving  up  their  claim  to  tax  the  colonies  :  "  You 
are  again  left  to  struggle  with  many  inconveni- 
ences, which  whilst  they  exercise  your  pa- 
tience, and  claim  your  most  circumspect  con- 
duct, justly  call  for  our  sympathy,  and  as 
occasion  may  offer,  oui'.atci=tnnw  " 

T«c  minos  ot  many  individuals  in  England 
and  America  towards  the  close  of  1770,  were 
agitated  by  the  prospect  of  a  war  between 
England  and  Spain,  in  which  it  was  deemed 
that  France  would  participate,  in  aid  of  Spain. 
These  three  powers  were  each  making  great 
efforts  and  collecting  materials  for  those  whole- 
sale murders  which  are  dignified  by  the  names 
of  battles,  seiges,  and  sea-fights.  The  elements 
of  strife  and  ill-will  between  these  nations  al- 
though in  a  measure  suppressed  for  a  few 
years,  afterwards  broke  out  into  open  hostility, 
and  constituted  important  elements  in  the  build- 
ing of  American  independence. 

In  the  Second  month,  1771,  the  Meeting  for 
Sufferings  in  Philadelphia,  addressed  an  epistle 
to  their  brethren  in  London  which  contains 
some  important  paragraphs. 

"  It  hath  been,  and  is  cause  of  reverent 
thankfulness,  that  after  the  commotions  with 
which  many  have  been  agitated,  Friends  in 
general  here  are  preserved  in  such  a  state  of 
unity  and  concord,  that  the  influence  of  their 
example  is  considered  and  acknowledged  by 
others,  and  that  the  endeavours  used  to  guard 
our  brethren  against  any  attempts  to  contend 
for  civil  liberty,  or  privileges,  in  a  manner'unbe- 
coming  our  peaceable  profession,  were  salutary 
and  seasonable.  Every  means  of  conciliating 
the  minds  of  contending  parties  suggested  and 
devised,  merely  by  human  policy  and  contriv- 
ance, is  attended  with  uncertainty  and  fre- 


quently disappoints  ;  but  those  who  in  faith 
and  patience  are  engaged  to  implore  the  graci-i- 
ous  interposing  of  infinite  Wisdom  and  power,  j 
for  the  restoration  of  harmony  and  peace,  will  I 
certainly  feel  their  own  minds  strengthened  arte  j 
confirmed,  and  are  sometimes  thus  made  in- 1 
struments  of  bringing  others  to  the  happvl 
experience  of  humble  trust  and  confidence  in 
the  same  all-sufficient  help  and  preservation. 

"The  epistle  from  our  last  Yearly  Meeting! 
to  your  next,  conveys  you  the  comfortable! 
account  of  the  general  state  of  Friends,  as  it  1 
then  appeared,  and  of  the  brotherly  love  andl 
harmony  which  presided  in  it.  The  number  I 
of  Friends  who  attended  our  solemn  meetings  j 
for  discipline  was  thought  to  be  larger  than  all 
any  heretofore,  and  particularly  of  those  who  * 
came  from  the  most  remote  meeting  in  the  back  i 
parts  of  Virginia.  Those  Friends  choosing  to  ■ 
remain  connected  with  us,  necessarily  engages! 
us  in  the  immediate  care  of  them,  and  some|i 
late  attempts  being  meditated,  to  deprive  them  l: 
and  the  dissenters  in  general  of  the  free  enjoy, 
ment  of  religious  liberty  in  that  province,  en- j1 
gaged  our  concern,  and  atlention,  but  we  hope 
the  vigilance  and  care,  seasonably  taken,  will 
be  effectual  to  avert  any  such  danger. 

"  The  case  of  our  Friends  in  Maryland,  as! 
several  meetings  in  that  province  are  also 
branches  of  our  meeting,  hath  been  under  our 
consideration.  The  last  law  for  supporting  the 
priests  there,  being  temporary,  has  expired, 
and  the  old  law  thereby  revived,  which  as  it  is 
more  oppressive,  will  occasion  fresh  considera- 
tions on  that  subject,  and  such  as  are  not  well 1 
grounded  in  our  principles  may  probably  be: 
induced  to  desire  and  promote  the  obtaining  a 
new  law,  at  least  as  favourable  as  the  last. 
We  have  therefore  thought  it  may  be  of  service 
to  reprint  and  distribute  among  Friends  there 
and  in  some  other  places,  two  small  treatises 
which  were  lately  published  in  England  on  the  ! 
grounds  of  our  testimony  against  tithes  and 
other  ecclesiastical  impositions,  and  we  hope 
they  will  tend  to  open  the  understanding,  and 
convince  the  judgment  of  many." 

"  With  real  concern  we  hear  of  the  appre-  I 
hensions  of  the  public  peace  being  interrupted 
by  the  calamities  of  war,  by  which  both  you 
and  we,  may  be  subjected  to  fresh  trials.  We 
fervently  desire,  we  may  be  preserved  on  that 
foundation,  which  is  unmovable,  and  that  our 
trust  and  confidence  therein  may  be  manifested 
by  our  circumspect  care  to  guard  against  being 
partakers  of  the  gain  and  traffic  of  the  spoils 
of  war,  or  voluntarily  contributing  thereto  by 
any  part  of  our  conduct.  This  part  of  our 
Christian  testimony  we  fear  hath  not  been  duly 
considered  or  maintained,  which  hath  not  only 
weakened,  those  who  thus  neglect  it,  and  such 
honest  inquirers,  whose  eyes  are  turned  towards 
us,  but  hath  strengthened  the  adversaries  of 
peace  and  righteousness,  and  obstructed  the 
progress  of  that  reformation  to  which  the  gos- 
pel leads. 

"  We  are  in  hopes  of  soon  hearing  from  you. 
It  will  afford  us  much  satisfaction  to  understand 
that  the  Proprietaries  of  Pennsylvania,  give 
that  attention  to  our  address*  which  the  impor- 


*  Against  plays  and  horse-races  being  allowed  in 
Philadelphia. 
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tance  of  the  subject  requires.  There  is  some 
ground  to  believe  our  endeavours  here  have 
had  some  good  effect ;  but  the  obtaining  a  per- 
manent remedy  depends  much  on  the  proprie- 
taries, whose  sentiments  must  influence  our 
rulers  here. 

(To  be  continued.) 


An  Epistle  from  Deborah  Townsend,  of  London, 

Written  not  many  days  before  her  death, 
which  took  place  at  Edinburgh,  the  24th  of 
Ninth  month,  1794,  whilst  on  a  religious  visit 
to  Friends  of  Scotland. 

"  To  Friends  of  the  Monthly  Meeting 
of  Aberdeen." 

Dear  Friends. — In  feeling  the  sweet  influ- 
ence of  the  love  of  God  which  extends  over 
sea  and  land,  I  long  to  address  you.  I  had  a 
hope  of  making  you  a  personal  visit,  accom- 
panied by  my  beloved  companion,  Mary  Ran- 
some,  of  Hitchin,  but  it  has  pleased  the  Lord 
to  permit — I  believe  in  wisdom,  as  are  all  His 
dispensations — my  weakly  body  to  be  so  far 
worn  down  by  travelling  thus  far,  as  to  render 
me  incapable  of  encountering  the  difficulties  of 
going  farther  north  ;  and  believe  I  feel  a  liberty 
granted  me,  (I  trust  from  Him  who  is  the  God 
of  my  life,  and  who,  I  trust,  accepts  the  will 
for  the  deed,)  to  address  you  by  way  of  Epis- 
tle, as  a  tribute  of  love,  and  a  salutation  from 
the  fountain  of  all  grace  and  consolation. 

And,  first,  my  beloved  friends,  I  have  to 
forewarn  you  of  the  wiles  of  Satan,  that  he 
continues  to  watch  our  unwatchfulness,  and,  if 
possible,  to  break  the  strong  band  of  the  Lord's 
children  (called  by  Him  with  a  high  and  holy 
calling)  even  the  band  of  love.  When  love  is 
perfected,  it  casteth  out  all  slavish  fear  of  man  ; 
all  envyings,  all  evil  surmisings,  and  we  love 
one  another  as  ourselves. 

Oh  !  this  beautiful  union,  who  can  describe 
it  as  it  is  felt !  how  sweetly  does  it  bind  the 
Lord's  children  unto  Him,  their  Heavenly  Fa- 
ther, and  in  Him,  one  unto  another !  But  for 
want  of  abiding  deep  in  the  Heavenly  gift,  even 
the  Spirit  of  our  blessed  Lord,  poured  forth  in 
this  Gospel"  day,  too  many,  I  fear,  are  sickly. 

I  have  had  a  godly  jealousy  concerning 
some,  lest  the  work  which  the  Lord  had  begun, 
has  been  impeded,  although,  in  the  day  of  their 
espousals,  they  were  humbled  under  the  power 
of  the  cross,  and  held  the  preciousness  of  Truth, 
as  a  blessing  above  all  other  blessings ;  yea, 
crowns  and  sceptres  would  then  have  been 
counted  as  things  of  no  value.  Oh  !  may  none 
ever  barter  it  away  ;  it  must  cost  all  something 
to  purchase  a  possession  in  the  Truth,  may  none 
of  these  ever  sell  it  again,  even  should  their 
testimony  require  the  laying  down  their  natural 
life  for  its  blessed  cause. 

Israel  is  to  abide  alone,  and  is  not  to  be  num- 
bered amongst  the  nations.  Oh  !  what  a  loss 
has  it  been  to  our  Society,  in  resisting  this 
command  of  the  most  High  and  mixing  too 
much  with  the  people ;  this  has  produced  weak- 
ness of  hands  in  the  Lord's  glorious  cause ; 
therefore,  to  thy  tent,  Oh  !  Israel — the  Lord  is 
thy  tent.  They  who  can  gather  into  the 
Divine  name  and  find  protection,  these  must 
be  men  and  women  of  upright  hearts  and  clean 
hands ;  these  dare  not  otherwise  when  called 


upon,  but  willingly  go  up  to  the  help  of  the 
Lord  against  the  mighty  ;  lest  they  should  be 
made  to  partake  of  that  bitter  curse,  proclaimed 
by  the  Angel  to  the  disobedient  and  unfaithful, 
(Judges  v.  23). 

And  to  you,  who  are  of  the  Lord's  little 
flock,  to  whom  He  hath  promised  a  kingdom, 
be  not  discouraged,  for  He  will  bear  these  up, 
and  will  carry  them  by  his  mighty  arm  of 
power  ;  for  his  Father  is  stronger  than  all,  and 
none  shall  be  able  to  pluck  them  out  of  his  Fa- 
ther's hand.  Although  mourning  at  times, 
may  be  your  portion,  and  whilst  walking  as 
with  your  hands  on  your  loins  for  very  fear  as 
Zion  of  old,  but  the  Lord  comforted  her  in  a 
language  like  this,  "  Sing  O  heavens,  and  be 
joyful  0  earth,  and  break  forth  into  singing  O 
mountains,  for  the  Lord  hath  comforted  his 
people,  and  will  have  mercy  on  his  afflicted  ;" 
but  Zion  said,  "  My  God  hath  forgotten  me." 
How  gracious  the  affectionate  query  in  reply, 
"  Can  a  woman  forget  her  sucking  child,  that 
she  should  not  have  compassion  on  the  son  of 
her  womb?  Yea,  they  may  forget,  yet  will  I 
not  forget  thee:  Behold  I  have  graven  thee 
upon  the  palms  of  my  hands,  thy  walls  are 
continually  before  mc.  Thy  children  shall 
make  haste :  thy  destroyers  and  they  that  made 
thee  waste  shall  go  forth  of  thee."  Great  en- 
couragement may  the  honest-hearted  derive 
from  this  passage  in  Holy  Writ.  Oh  !  that 
you  honest  travellers  who  go  mourning  on 
your  way  might  be  strengthened  to  go  forward  ; 
and  above  all,  that  the  Lord's  will  may  be  done 
in  you,  and  that  you  may  be  doers  of  His  holy 
will,  whose  will  is  our  perfect  sanctification, 
throughout  body,  soul,  and  spirit,  which  are 
his. 

Into  his  holy  arm  of  power  I  commit  you 
with  my  own  soul ;  craving  that  we  may  hold 
out  under  the  varied  dispensations  measured  to 
us  in  His  wisdom,  all  in  that  wisdom  which 
cannot  err  ;  and  when  time  to  us  here  shall  be 
no  more,  that  we  may  have  a  hope  we  shall 
join  the  just  of  all  generations,  to  celebrate 
high  praises  to  Him  who  has  been  our  Lord, 
and  his  beloved  Son,  our  alone  Saviour,  through 
whom  we  must  be  offered  up  to  the  Father,  to 
receive  the  welcome  sentence  of  "  Well  done, 
good  and  faithful  servant,  enter  thou  into  thy 
Master's  rest." 

Weariness  of  body  overtakes  me  now,  but  I 
feel  peace  in  this  small  dedication  ;  accept  it  as 
a  mark  of  the  continuance  of  the  Father's  love, 
under  whose  notice  some  of  you  are  for  good  ; 
and  in  His  divine  hand  I  desire  to  leave  you, 
and  bid  you  farewell. 

Deborah  Townsend. 
A  member  of  Peel  Monthly  Meeting,  in 
London.  J.  P. 

Edinburgh,  Ninth  mo.  17th,  1794. 


From  the  Buffalo  Commercial  Advertiser. 

Death  of  an  Indian  Chief. 

Died,  on  the  Cattaraugus  Reservation,  De- 
cember 22d,  James  Stevenson,  one  of  the  oldest 
of  the  Seneca  chiefs,  and  for  many  years  a 
resident  of  the  Buffalo  Creek  Reservation,  aged 
about  eighty-four  years.  James  Stevenson 
was  born  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Geneva,  and 
was  the  son  of  a  British  officer  of  the  same 


name.  He  is  supposed  to  have  been  about 
four  years  old  when  his  father  returned  to 
England.  It  is  said  that  the  officer  earnestly 
endeavoured  to  induce  his  Indian  wife,  who 
was  extremely  beautiful,  and  of  whom  he  was 
excessively  fond,  to  return  with  him  to  Europe  ; 
but  all  his  efforts  were  unavailing,  she  being 
apprehensive  that  she  could  not  secure  respect 
in  the  society  to  which  she  must  necessarily 
be  introduced,  and  that  therefore  she  should  be 
unable  to  retain  the  affections  of  her  husband.* 
She,  however,  consented  that  her  little  son 
should  accompany  him,  reasonably  anticipa- 
ting that  he  would  derive  the  advantages  of 
wealth  and  education  from  his  father's  fond- 
ness;  but  the  wife's  mother,  apprised  of  their 
intentions,  found  means  to  decoy  the  lad  from 
his  father's  sight,  and  ran  with  him  to  the  for- 
est, where  she  so  effectually  concealed  herself, 
that,  though  the  officer's  whole  command  were 
sent  in  search,  and  she  was  so  near  as  to  watch 
all  their  movements,  and  even  to  count  them 
as  they  passed  and  repassed,  their  efforts  were 
ineffectual,  and  Colonel  Stevenson  was  obliged 
to  return,  leaving  both  wife  and  child  be- 
hind. 

It  does  not  appear  that  he  ever  saw  them 
afterward ;  but  while  he  lived,  he  is  said  to 
have  been  in  the  constant  practice  of  forward- 
ing presents  of  money,  clothing,  &c.  to  his  son. 
The  former,  as  will  be  readily  understood  by 
those  acquainted  with  Indian  affairs,  seldom  or 
never  reached  its  destination  ;  but  other  pre- 
sents were  received,  at  least  with  sufficient 
frequency  to  keep  up,  in  the  mind  of  the  son, 
a  vivid  recollection  of  the  costume  and  bearing 

of  his  father,  as  he  last  saw  him,  on  the  dav 
•riicii  ma  giunumouier  ueu  wun  mm  to  the 

woods,  and  to  remind  him  of  the  advantages 
which  he  had  lost,  through  her  overweening 
attachment. 

In  common  with  most  of  those  who  fled 
from  Geneva  at  the  approach  of  Gen.  Sullivan, 
his  family  suffered  severely,  and  during  all  the 
early  part  of  his  life  he  was  extremely  poor. 
He,  however,  possessed,  like  most  of  the  half 
breeds,  a  very  vigorous  constitution,  and  as  he 
grew  up,  became  distinguished  for  those  quali- 
ties which,  in  those  days,  secured  pre-eminence 
among  the  Indians.  He  was  expert  in  hunt- 
ing, brave  in  war,  and  the  swiftest  runner 
among  those  who  were  accustomed  to  contend 
for  the  prizes  formerly  distributed  by  agents  of 
the  British  Government  at  Fort  George.  Few, 
perhaps,  are  aware  of  the  speed  and  power  of 
endurance  of  the  Indian  runner  of  former  days. 

*  This  reminds  us  of  a  similar  incident  which  oc- 
curred some  twenty  years  ago.  VVc  were  travelling 
in  Canada,  and  fell  in  with  a  small  party  returning 
from  the  Hudson's  Bay  territory,  now  known  as  Ore- 
gon. One  of  this  party,  H.,  of  Vermont,  had  been  ab- 
sent twenty -eight  years  from  civilized  life,  and  during 
his  residence  in  the  territory  had  married  a  native 
woman,  by  whom  he  had  several  children,  all  of  whom 
were  with  him.  When  they  had  arrived  near  the 
frontier  of  civilization,  she  objected  to  proceed  further 
until  her  husband  had  ascertained  that  his  relatives 
would  receive  her  as  his  wife,  and  esteem  her  as  such. 
No  entreaties  could  dissuade  her  from  her  purpose. 
The  desired  assurance  was,  of  course,  obtained,  and 
she  cheerfully  pursued  her  course  to  Vermont,  and 
soon  after  became  a  member  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  So  far  as  we  know,  she  is  an  excellent  wife, 
an  affectionate  mother,  and  a  good  neighbour. — Com. 
Advertiser. 
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It  may  not,  therefore,  be  amiss  to  relate  an  in- 
stance, as  reported  by  the  old  men  who  were 
present.  On  one  occasion,  he  started  from 
Fort  George,  with  a  number  of  other  Indians, 
on  a  race  of  fourteen  miles.  Several  persons 
also  started  on  horseback,  for  the  purpose  of 
seeing  that  all  was  managed  fairly.  After  run- 
ning a  mile  or  two,  the  horses  began  to  fall  in 
the  rear ;  then  the  more  clumsy  among  the  In- 
dians ;  and  for  the  last  two  or  three  miles,  only 
one  or  two  of  his  fleetest  competitors  were  in 
sight,  and  he  reached  the  goal  about  three- 
fourths  of  a  mile  in  advance  of  the  foremost  of 
them,  while  it  was  nearly  hnlf  an  hour  before 
the  horses  came  in,  in  a  perfect  foam,  from 
their  efforts  to  keep  the  runners  in  view. 

As  an  illustration  of  his  strength  of  nerve 
and  self-possession,  even  in  advanced  age,  it 
may  be  added  that,  having  some  six  or  seven 
years  ago  dislocated  his  ancle  while  at  work 
alone  in  the  woods,  he  sat  down  and  contrived 
means  to  replace  it ;  and  having  done  so,  walk- 
ed home,  a  distance  of  about  two  miles. 

As  the  white  settlers  commenced  improve- 
ments in  the  vicinity  of  the  Indians,  James  Ste- 
venson was  among  the  first  to  profit  by  their 
example.  He  is  believed  to  have  been  the  first 
Indian  who  erected  a  comfortable  frame  dwell- 
ing-house on  the  Buffalo  Creek  Reservation  ; 
and  from  that  time  onward  he  was  ever  ready 
to  throw  all  his  influence  in  favour  of  the  civi- 
lization of  his  people.  Though,  as  before 
remarked,  in  early  life  extremely  poor,  by  per- 
severing industry  and  economy  he  acquired  a 
competence,  and  for  many  years  was  in  quite 
comfortable  circumstances.    But  his  chief  feli- 

citv  consisted  in  the  acquisition  of  those  riches 
or  the  kingdom  or  \joa,  possessing  wnrcn  me 

poorest  Indian  may  be  richer  than  the  richest 

white  man. 

On  the  introduction  of  Christianity  among 
his  people,  he  gave  it  a  candid  examination, 
and  was  one  of  the  first  four  Indians  who  made 
a  profession  of  the  Christian  faith,  and,  together 
with  the  members  of  the  mission  family,  were 
organized  into  a  church,  under  the  pastoral 
care  of  the  late  T.  S.  Harris,  in  the  spring  of 
1823,  since  which  time,  for  the  most  part,  his 
example  might  well  be  recommended  to  some 
other  professing  Christians. 

He  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Red  Jacket, 
and  it  was  to  him  that  the  celebrated  chief, 
during  the  last  journey  which  he  ever  made  to 
the  Genessee  Reservation,  communicated  his 
intention  of  renouncing  Paganism  and  embrac- 
ing Christianity;  and  to  him,  also,  he  reiterated, 
on  his  death-bed,  his  convictions  of  the  false- 
hood and  absurdity  of  the  Pagan  system,  and 
of  the  truth  of  the  gospel. 

His  last  sickness  was  protracted  and  ex- 
tremely painful.  Throughout,  he  seemed  sus- 
tained by  the  grace  of  God — calm,  patient, 
happy,  and  earnestly  faithful,  so  long  as  he 
retained  the  power  of  speech,  in  urging  the 
claims  of  religion  upon  his  children,  and  upon 
the  friends  who  called  to  visit  him  ;  expressing, 
to  the  last,  the  fullest  confidence  in  his  Re- 
deemer ;  thus  furnishing  a  happy  illustration  of 
the  truth  that  "  God  is  no  respecter  of  persons, 
but,  in  every  nation,  he  that  feareth  him,  and 
worketh  righteousness,  is  accepted  with  him." 


MEMORIAL 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  United  States  in  Congress  assern- 
bled. 

The  memorial  of  the  Representatives  of  the 
the  Religious  Society  of  Friends,  commonly 
called  Quakers,  in  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey, 
&c, 

Respectfully  represents : 

That  firmly  believing  as  we  do  in  the  truth 
and  Divine  authority  of  the  Christian  religion 
as  set  forth  and  explained  in  the  precepts  of 
our  Lord  and  his  apostles,  and  exemplified  in 
their  lives  and  conduct,  we  are  constrained  to 
consider  all  wars,  whatever  their  ostensible  ob- 
ject may  be,  as  originating  in  the  unbridled 
passions  of  men,  which  it  is  one  great  object 
of  our  holy  religion  to  regulate  and  control; 
and  as  irreconcilable  with  the  tenor  and  spirit 
of  the  gospel,  which  was  ushered  in  by  the 
angelic  anlhem  of  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest, 
and  on  earth  peace,  good  will  toward  men. 
The  injunction  of  our  blessed  Redeemer, 
"  Love  your  enemies,  bless  them  that  curse 
you,  do  good  to  them  that  hate  you,  and  pray 
for  them  that  despitefully  use  you,  and  perse- 
cute you,"  is  of  primary  and  perpetual  obliga- 
tion, and  contains  a  prohibition  of  the  pas- 
sions and  feelings  in  which  wars  are  unavoid- 
ably prosecuted,  too  forcible  and  direct  to  be 
shaken  by  argument  or  entangled  by  sophis- 
try ;  and  that  his  petition  for  his  persecutors 
when  expiring  on  the  cross,  "Father  forgive 
them  they  know  not  what  they  do ;"  furnishes 
an  illustration  too  clear  to  be  mistaken  of  the 
genuine  spirit  of  Christianity. 

onuaieu  as  ilie  peuplo  uf  the  Uuilecl  States  un- 
der the  favour  of  an  all  bountiful  Providence 
happily  are,  with  a  country  possessing  almost 
every  variety  of  climate  and  soil,  and  which 
by  its  varied  extensive  and  increasing  produc- 
tions offers  to  foreign  nations  much  greater  ad- 
vantages  from  peaceful  commerce  than  they 
can  possibly  expect  from  hostile  aggression, 
we  are  under  strong  and  peculiar  obligation  to 
appreciate  the  blessings  we  enjoy,  and  to  mani- 
fest our  gratitude  to  the  Giver  of  every  good 
and  perfect  gift,  by  cultivating  peace  among 
ourselves,  and  promoting  the  virtue  and  happi- 
ness of  all,  who  fall  within  the  sphere  of  our 
influence. 

There  is  probably  no  other  nation  on  the 
surface  of  the  globe,  which  possesses  in  an 
equal  degree  with  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  the  means  and  the  opportunity  of  hold- 
ing up  to  the  world,  the  example  of  a  nation  de- 
voting its  energies  and  resources,  entirely  to 
the  improvement  of  its  moral  and  social  condi- 
tion, and  to  the  maintenance  of  peace  through- 
out the  world ;  and  commensurate  with  that 
opportunity  must  be  our  condemnation,  if  we 
suffer  it  to  pass  unimproved. 

Entertaining  these  sentiments  in  relation  to 
war  in  general,  and  of  the  duty  incumbent  on 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  we  trust  we 
shall  not  be  charged  with  being  actuated  by 
party  or  political  motives,  or  with  hostility  to 
the  government  under  which  we  live,  when 
we  express  our  unwavering  conviction,  that  the 
contest  now  waged  with  a  neighbouring  nation, 
when  examined  by  the  standard  which  the  re- 


ligion of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  has  given  us, 
forms  no  exception  to  the  character  of  wars  at 
large,  and  must  fall  under  like  condemnation. 

Deploring  as  we  do,  the  deterioration  of 
morals  incident  to  national^  contests,  and  the 
sufferings  of  our  fellow  men  dying  in  camps, 
with  few  of  those  alleviations  which  their  con- 
dition demands,  or  bleeding  on  the  field  amidst 
the  confusion  and  uproar  of  contending  ar- 
mies, and  the  numbers  thus  hurried  without 
preparation  to  their  everlasting  account ;  re- 
gretting that  the  bounties  of  a  munificent  Pro- 
vidence, and  the  hard-earned  productions  of 
the  labouring  classes  should  be  wasted  and 
melted  away  in  the  profuse  expenditures  of 
war.;  believing  that  the  best  interests  of  our 
beloved  country  would  be  essentially  promoted 
by  the  restoration  of  peace,  and  that  no  injuries 
past  or  prospective  which  could  be  sustained 
while  the  relations  of  peace  are  maintained, 
can  be  compared  with  the  evils  unavoidably 
resulting  from  war  ;  and  fervently  desiring  that 
the  rulers  of  this  great  and  growing  republic, 
may  experience  in  the  administration  of  its  nu- 
merous and  complicated  concerns,  a  portion  of 
the  wisdom  which  comes  from  above,  "  and 
which  is  first  pure,  then  peaceable,  gentle  and 
easy  to  be  entreated,  full  of  mercy  and  good 
fruits,"  we  respectfully  but  earnestly  solicit 
the  government  to  adopt  with  the  least  possible 
delay,  efficient  measures  to  stop  the  effusion  of 
blood,  and  restore  to  the  North  American  con- 
tinent the  blessings  of  peace. 

Signed  on  behalf  and  by  direction  of  a  meet- 
ing of  the  representatives  of  the  Religious  Socie- 
ty of  Friends  in  Pennsylvania,  &c,  held  in 
Philadelphia,  the  15th  of  the  First  month, 
1847. 

William  Evans,  Clerk. 


Sufferings  of  the  Poor  in  Ireland. 

From  the  London  Friend  of  First  month  1st. 

During  the  past  month  the  famishing  state 
of  the  people  of  Ireland  has  engaged  the  sym- 
pathy of  a  large  proportion  of  our  readers. 
From  the  accounts  we  have  seen,  that  period 
has  been  marked  by  an  increase  of  want,  dis- 
ease, and  death  !  The  following  are  the  words 
of  a  benevolent  individual,  a  former  letter  from 
whom  has  appeared  in  the  Address  of  the  Lon- 
don Committee.  The  district  in  which  he  re- 
sides is  probably  suffering  as  severely  as  any 
in  the  kingdom  :  it  is  a  most  remote  spot,  at 
the  extremity  of  the  county  of  Mayo. 

"Belmullet,  Barony  of  Erris,  County  of 
Mayo,  Ireland,  16th  December,  1846. 

"Sir, — Hearing  of  the  generous  exertions 
making  by  the  Society  of  Friends  for  the  relief 
of  Irish  Famine,  I  am  induced  to  lay  before 
you  our  frightful  state  of  destitution,  if,  by  any 
means,  I  may  be  instrumental  in  saving  the 
lives  of  those  ready  to  perish.  A  glance  at  the 
map  of  Mayo  will  show  you  our  desolate  and 
isolated  position,  cut  off  almost  from  all  com- 
munication with  the  rest  of  the  civilized  world, 
48  Irish  miles  from  Westport,  the  nearest  avail- 
able market,  with  few  resident  gentry,  a  popu- 
lation of  30,000,  20,000  of  whom  are  in  a  state 
bordering  on  actual  starvation,  such  as  is,  I 
am  sure,  unparalleled  in  any  other  part  of  Ire- 
land, with  no  food  in  the  county,  save  the 
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scanty  supply  in  the  hands  of  the  retailers 
here,  at  prices  far  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
poor.  You  may  conclude  our  condition  is  de- 
plorable in  the  extreme ;  famine  and  pestilence 
are  the  melancholy  results.  We  know  what 
death  by  starvation  means,  for  we  have  wit- 
nessed the  frightful  spectacle ;  within  the  last 
month,  in  this  parish  alone,  ten  well-authenti- 
cated deaths  from  direct  hunger  have  occurred, 
and  the  numbers  daily  carried  off  by  disease, 
incident  on  bad  and  insufficient  food,  are  incre- 
dible ;  sufficient  to  say,  that  within  the  last 
month,  more  deaths  have  occurred  here  than 
within  any  ten  months  in  the  last  twenty-two 
years.  The  people  of  Erris  are  wasting  from 
off  the  face  of  the  earth.  Boiled  cabbage, 
while  it  lasted,  was  considered  a  luxury  this 
terrible  season,  and  now  the  peasantry  struggle 
to  sustain  life  on  boiled  sea-weed,  and  happy 
is  he  who  can  procure  a  handful  of  meal  to 
throw  over  that  revolting  mess.  Famine  is 
depicted  on  all  faces,  their  sunk  and  haggard 
looks  denote  the  intensity  of  their  sufferings  ; 
the  piteous  cry  of  half-famished,  half-naked 
women  and  children  is  truly  heart-breaking; 
none  can  have  an  idea  of  our  state,  but  such 
as  have  witnessed  it. 

"  Each  day  adds  to  our  misery,  for  each 
day  diminishes  our  wretched  resources.  In 
mercy,  therefore,  to  suffering  humanity,  regard 
us,  in  this  our  dark  hour  of  need.  Any  funds 
you  may  intrust  me  with  shall  be  faithfully 
bestowed,  and  as  in  the  sight  of  God  ;  or,  if 
you  think  more  advisible,  1  shall  furnish  you 
with  the  names  of  others,  and  also  of  respect- 
able persons,  who  will  bear  testimony  to  the 
truth  of  every  statement  in  this  letter." 

James  H.  Tuke  thus  depicts  the  extreme 
state  of  things  of  the  county  of  Donegal. 

"Killybegs,  17th  of  Twelfth  month. 

"  It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  dreadful 
state  in  which  this  county  is ;  beginning  with 
Rathmilton,  and  then  up  to  the  coast,  and  all 
the  way  round  lo  this  place  and  Ballyshannon, 
famine  is  depicted  in  almost  every  countenance 
we  meet.  In  some  districts,  death  is  doing  its 
sad  work,  and  many  hundreds  will,  we  fear, 
be  cut  off,  unless  some  extensive  measures  be 
taken  by  the  Government  for  feeding  the  peo- 
ple. It  is  useless  to  talk  of  principles  of  poli- 
tical economy,  when  people  are  really  starv- 
ing. I  have  no  doubt  that  I  speak  within 
bounds,  when  I  say,  that  in  the  districts  I  have 
mentioned,  two-thirds  or  three-fovrths  of  the 
inhabitants  are  this  day  suffering  from  want  of 
food,  comprising,  at  least,  one  hundred  thou- 
sand persons.  Only  yesterday,  at  Dunglow, 
upon  the  Marquis  of  Conyngham's  property, 
we  could  not  buy  one  stone  of  either  oat  or  In- 
dian meal,  so  that  many  families,  who  have 
the  means,  cannot  buy  food.  The  clergyman 
of  the  parish,  an  excellent  man,  told  us  that 
the  day  before  he  had  only  one  meal  in  the 
house,  and  that,  as  he  was  unable  to  buy  it  in 
the  village,  he  had  sent  over  the  mountains  to 
Bunbeg,  20  miles.  Had  the  snow  been  a  little 
deeper,  the  cart  could  not  have  gone,  and  as 
the  stormy  weather  prevents  all  communication 
by  water,  he,  as  well  as  his  people,  must  have 
suffered  positive  hunger.  Imagine,  as  we  easi- 
i  ly  may,  the  same  continuing  a  week  or  ten 
days,  and  then  we  may  see  at  once  into  what 


a  horrible  state  whole  districts  may  be  reduced, 
and  what  we  ourselves  thought  really  proba- 
ble, before  we  reached  Dunglow.  Imagine  the 
state,  also,  of  those  poor  families,  and  there 
are  hundreds  in  this  district,  who  are  unable  to 
buy  more  than  one  day's  food  at  a  time,  com- 
ing each  morning  for  their  small  allowance. 
To  these,  starvation  appears  inevitable  ;  we  are 
to-day  only  in  the  beginning  of  sorrows,  each 
day  and  each  week,  the  number  of  persons  is 
becoming  larger. 

"  The  patience  and  goodness  of  these  Done- 
gal peasantry  is  unequalled — they  never  beg, 
and  never  complain,  but  silently  bear  their  sor- 
rows in  calm  resignation. 

"To-day,  we  visited  the  wretched  poor- 
house  of  Glenties;  it  was  more  like  a  pigsty 
than  anything  else  ;  and  yesterday,  the  poor 
creatures  had  only  one  meal  of  oatmeal 
porridge ;  and  this  day,  they  have  only  2  cwt. 
of  meal  in  the  house,  whilst  their  daily  con- 
sumption is  3  cwt.,  and  there  is  none  in  the 
town." 

In  addition  to  the  gratifying  testimony  here 
borne  to  the  exemplary  conduct  of  the  peasan- 
try, a  very  striking  instance  of  honesty  and 
self-denial  is  furnished  in  a  letter  from  Charles 
Gayer,  clergyman,  dated  "  Dingle,  December 
14th,  1846." 

"  The  poor  people  bear  their  misery  with 
the  greatest  patience.  A  short  time  since, 
when  our  35  tons  of  meal  were  landed  on  the 
quay,  we  were  obliged  to  leave  200  sacks  of  it 
for  the  night ;  although  the  whole  population 
was  in  the  greatest  want,  not  a  person  came 
near  it,  though  it  could  have  been  all  carried 
away.  They  hear  we  are  doing  our  best  for 
them,  and  so  our  property  is  safe." 

In  another  letter  which  has  come  under  our 
notice,  this  harrowing  statement  is  given : — 

"County  of  Leitrim,  December  12th. — In- 
dian meal  is  at  the  enormous  price  of  3  shillings 
the  stone,  while  poverty  and  distress  are  so 
prevalent  as  almost  to  baffle  any  efforts  for 
their  relief  in  feeding  the  unfortunate  people, 
nor  will  I  conceal  the  melancholy  fact,  that 
many  must  absolutely  starve !  A  horse  died 
on  the  road  on  the  12th  instant,  the  flesh  of 
which  was,  within  a  few  hours,  carried  off  by 
people  ready  to  perish  for  want  of  food." 

To  these  awful  accounts,  we  may  add  the 
fact,  that  though  as  we  understand  the  govern- 
ment is  now  giving  employment  to  double  the 
number  of  labourers  mentioned  in  our  last,  that 
is  to  say,  to  300,000  or  upwards,  at  the  pre- 
sent moment,  80,000  persons  are  crowded  into 
the  Irish  workhouses. 

By  the  time  this  number  of  our  journal 
comes  to  hand,  our  readers  will  be  in  posses- 
sion of  a  narrative  from  the  pen  of  Joseph 
Crosfield,of  William  Forsler's  progress  during 
the  first  week  of  his  very  painful  visit.  No 
comment  is  needed  on  the  simple  statements  in 
this  letter,  which  the  writer  describes  as  a.  fee- 
ble attempt  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  state  of 
things  throughout  the  suffering  county  of  Ros- 
common. That  there  is  a  Divine  Providence 
ruling  over  all  things,  must  be  the  support  and 
anchor  of  all  who  witness  and  all  who  seek  to 
alleviate  this  great  mass  of  misery  ;  and  let 
us  hope  that  the  same  consolation  may  be  more 
and  more  present  with  those  who  need  it  the 


most,  the  destitute, crushed,  and  famine-stricken, 
inhabitants. 

We  understand  that  the  Committee  intend  to 
publish  further  accounts  from  time  to  time. 
J.  Croifield's  place  was  supplied  by  James  H. 
Tuke,  who  accompanied  William  Forster 
through  the  counties  of  Fermanagh,  and  Don- 
egal, and  left  him  at  Sligo,  on  the  22nd  ult. 
At  this  place,  George  Alexander  and  W.  D. 
Sims  of  Ipswich,  and  W.  Todhunter  of  Dub- 
lin, in  place  of  M.  Goodbody,  joined  him  ; 
they  were,  at  Ballina,  county  Mayo,  on  the  2Gth. 

The  address  from  Dublin  and  that  of  the 
London  Committee  have  been  widely  circula- 
ted, so  much  so  that  we  have  thought  it  super- 
fluous to  occupy  our  columns  with  them.  The 
latter  has  been  generally  read  to  men  and  wo- 
men Friends  together,  and  has  awakened  lively 
feelings  of  commiseration  with  the  tens  of 
thousands  of  our  afflicted  fellow-subjects. 
Their  feelings  have  been  evinced  by  the  con- 
tributions which  have  been  liberally  sent  up 
from  all  quarters.* 

The  Dublin  and  London  committees  have  a 
very  important  task  to  perform  in  the  use  of 
the  funds  entrusted  to  them  ;  but  whilst  they 
appear  to  be  anxious  so  to  manage  those  funds 
as  to  leave  room  for  and  to  call  forth  the  ut- 
most possible  exertions  on  the  part  of  other 
associations  having  in  view  the  same  great  ob- 
ject, we  believe  they  will  not  fail  liberally  to 
apply  them  where  they  are  most  urgently 
needed,  and  where  faithful  and  judicious  hands 
can  be  found  to  administer  them.  We  under- 
stand that  they  have  commenced  making  grants 
for  the  use  of  some  of  the  most  remote  parts  of 
the  country,  both  in  the  north-west,  west,  and 
south-west.  Some  Friends  of  Cork  have  lately 
commenced  a  visit  to  the  most  destitute  part  of 
their  country,  Skibbereen  and  the  neighbour- 
hood.f 


*  Upwards  of  22,0007.  has  already  been  paid  in  to 
the  London  Treasurer,  or  reported  as  collected,  whilst 
a  considerable  number  of  large  towns,  where  Friends 
reside,  have  not  yet  made  any  report  of  their  progress. 
We  may  state,  the  committee  have  much  pleasure  in 
noticing  that  several  persons,  not  members  of  our  re- 
ligious Sociaty,  have  become  donors  to  this  fund,  ex- 
pressing their  opinion  that  the  money  would  be  faith- 
fully and  judiciously  appropriated.  The  committee 
cannot  but  be  very  willing  to  become  Trustees  for  the 
application  of  sums  so  offered. 

tThe  condition  of  the  people  in  this  district  appears 
to  exceed  all  that  has  been  reported  from  other  parts, 
and  even  to  come  up  to  the  most  horrible  descriptions 
of  famine  on  record. 


Wheat. — Upwards  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
varieties  of  this  grain  are  known  to  exist.  Yet 
it  is  a  factitious  production,  and  indebted  for 
its  present  excellency  wholly  to  the  power  of 
cultivation. 


New  Jersey  State  Lunatic  Asylum. — This 
building  is  fast  progressing.  Governor  Strat- 
ton  in  his  late  message  to  the  New  Jersey 
legislature  says,  All  the  walls  are  up,  the 
wings  covered  with  slate,  and  that  the  central 
part  would  have  been  under  roof,  but  for  in- 
terruptions caused  by  the  late  frequent  storms. 
Thirty-six  thousand  dollars  of  the  whole  sum 
appropriated  for  the  work  (seventy-five  thou- 
sand dollars,)  are  as  yet  unexpended.  The  build- 
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ing  will  doubtless  be  finished  and  ready  for 
patients  in  the  course  of  the  year. — Late  pa- 
per. 

For  "The  Friend." 

THE  IDIOT. 

How  dim  the  stars,  ungifted  one, 
That  o'er  thy  earthly  being1  shine, 

And  yet  a  full  unclouded  sun, 
Of  joy  eternal  will  be  thine. 

Though  human  reason  is  denied 

A  throne  on  thy  chaotic  brain  ; 
Though  instinct  with  its  empire  wide, 

May  seek  to  rule  thee,  but  in  vain ; 

Yet,  for  the  hearts  that  round  thee  twine, 
Thy  weakness  hath  a  giant's  might — 

Dark  medium  of  a  ray  divine, 

Of  chastening  Love,  and  quenchless  Light ! 

A  father's  heart  may  lose  its  pride, 

To  find — its  God — by  means  of  thee — 

A  mother's  heart  be  sanctified, 

To  show  how  blest  her  wounds  can  be. 

The  clouds  bring  down  a  treasure,  dear 
As  those  the  blessed  sunbeams  bring — 

The  dew-drop  does  its  errand  here 
As  faithful  as  the  lightning's  wing. 

Thy  shrouded  soul  to  God  is  dear 

As  His  own  holy  cherubim — 
Thy  mute  lip  sings  His  praise  as  clear 

As  His  own  glowing  seraphim. 

Bright  diamond,  hid  within  the  mine  ! 

Pure  pearl,  within  the  rock-bound  shell ! 
Rich  treasure,  scaled  within  the  shrine ! 

Loved  prisoner,  in  the  dreary  cell ! 

When  '  God  shall  make  His  jewels  up' — 
When  God  shall  set  His  prisoner  free — 

Thy  gift  will  be  the  crystal  cup 
Of  ransomed  immortality. 

E. 
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The  arrivals  from  England  continue  to  bring 
afflicting  accounts  of  the  sufferings  in  Ireland, 
which  so  far  from  lessening,  are  evidently  on 
the  increase,  and  from  present  appearances  are 
likely  so  to  be  for  some  time  to  come.  For 
the  information  of  our  readers,  we  have  copied 
into  another  part  of  this  paper  from  the  "Lon- 
don Friend"  of  last  month,  some  further  parti- 
culars relative  to  the  subject ;  to  which  we  are 
induced  to  add  the  subjoined  pathetic  extracts 
from  a  letter  written  by  one  who  several  years 
resided  in  this  State,  but  subsequently  returned 
to  Ireland,  her  native  country.  The  letter  is 
addressed  to  her  friend  in  this  city,  and  dated 
December  28th,  1846. 

"  At  the  moment  of  my  writing,  the  dead 
and  the  dying  are  around  us,  and  unless  the 
Lord  in  mercy  stay  his  hand,  this  country  will 
soon  be  one  wide  charnel-house.  All  local 
means  are  inefficient.  All  the  resident  gentry 
(for  many  have  fled  from  the  horrors  they 
could  not  relieve)  are  straining  every  nerve  to 
keep  alive  their  famished  neighbours.  My  sis- 
ter and  I  who  are  now  sole  residents  of  D.  ma- 
nor, buy  Indian  meal  at  the  enormous  price  of 
eighteen  pounds  per  ton  in  Cork,  and  sell  it  out 
at  our  own  kitchen,  at  a  reduced  price  to  our 


starving  neighbours,  and  give  it  to  those  who 
cannot  buy ;  but  our  own  means  are  too  nar- 
row to  permit  us  to  continue  this  much  longer. 
Oh,  my  dear  friend,  in  your  blessed  land  of 
plenty  you  cannot  conceive  our  misery.  Peo- 
ple are  dying  by  hundreds ;  in  the  next  parish 
to  ours  the  dead  are  without  coffins.  The 
prospect  before  us  is  fearful.  An  unusually 
early  and  severe  frost  set  in ;  clothing,  bed- 
clothes, all  pawned  for  food,  and  the  suffering 
of  cold  added  to  hunger.  The  pig,  (the  Irish 
cottier's  wealth)  the  fowls  by  which  many  lived, 
gone,  starved,  and  in  many  cases  drowned  by 
the  owners  when  they  could  feed  them  no  more. 
Oh,  if  you  saw  the  sight  I  saw  yesterday  ; 
above  two  hundred  men,  tattered,  looking  more 
like  skeletons  than  human  beings,  with  despair 
on  every  feature,  toiling  on  a  road  they  were 
making,  and  not  one  probably  having  tasted 
food  since  the  day  before ;  and  in  the  mountain 
wilds,  the  women  and  children  perishing  by 
hundreds.  A  man's  day's  hire  will  hardly 
earn  what  keeps  himself  alive,  and  though  an 
Irishman  would  give  his  last  morsel  to  his  child, 
yet  he  must  keep  it  himself,  for  if  he  perishes, 
his  family  must  perish  with  him." 

"  In  former  times  it  was  said  in  Ireland,  that 
the  best  potato  in  the  bowl  was  for  the  widow, 
the  fatherless  and  the  houseless  wanderer,  and 
for  the  hungry,  the  Irish  Cottier  was  ever  ready 
to  share  his  last.  But  now  there  is  not  one  to 
divide  the  daily  morsel — if  he  even  has,  such 
is  consumed  at  once,  and  he  has  nothing  left  to 
save  the  starving  neighbours  from  dying  at  his 
door. 

"  Oh  that  our  American  sisters  could  see  the 
labourers  on  our  roads,  able-bodied  men  scarce- 
ly clad,  famishing  with  hunger,  with  despair  in 
their  once  cheerful  faces.  Staggering  at  their 
work,  yet  striving  to  earn  the  meal  which  is  to 
keep  life  in  them  to  earn  another — too  proba- 
bly having  tasted  no  food  since  the  day  before. 
Oh  that  ihey  could  see  on  the  post  mortem  ex- 
amination of  hundreds  who  have  died  of  hun- 
ger on  the  roads,  where  they  work  almost  to 
the  last  gasp,  that  not  a  particle  of  food  is  found 
in  their  contracted  stomachs.  Oh  that  they 
could  see  the  fever  and  famine-stricken  family 
huddled  together  on  their  bundle  of  damp  straw, 
with  one  or  more  corpses  among  them,  which 
the  survivors  have  not  strength  to  drag  from 
beside  them. 

"  Oh  that  they  could  see  the  dead  father,  mo- 
ther or  child  lying  coffinless,  and  hear  the 
screams  of  the  survivors  around  them,  caused 
not  by  sorrow  but  in  the  agony  of  hunger, 
they  whose  hands  and  hearts  are  ever  open  to 
compassion,  would  unite  in  one  mighty  effort 
to  save  Ireland  from  such  misery." 

"  The  enormous  price  of  Indian  meal  and 
provisions  of  every  sort,  puts  it  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  poor  to  buy,  and  those  who  would 
gladly  give  to  them,  from  the  same  cause  have 
it  not  in  their  power. 

"  Fever  and  other  deadly  diseases  have  fol- 
lowed in  the  train  of  famine,  and  unless  some 
extraordinary  aid  can  be  obtained,  Ireland  must 
soon  become  one  vast  Lazar  house  of  the  dying 
and  the  dead." 


The  Meeting  for  Sufferings  in  this  city  at  a 
late  sitting,  prepared  an  address  to  Congress, 


remonstrating  against  war,  and  soliciting  the 
government  to  take  early  measures  to  stop  the 
effusion  of  blood,  by  terminating  the  hostilities 
against  the  Mexican  people,  and  restoring  peace 
to  this  part  of  the  American  continent.  A  few 
Friends  being  deputed  for  the  purpose,  proceed- 
ed to  Washington,  and  had  it  presented  to  both 
Houses  of  Congress.  A  copy  of  the  Memorial 
will  be  found  in  another  page  of  our  paper. 

Permit  me  to  acknowledge  through  the  col- 
umns of  "  The  Friend,"  the  receipt  of  three 
hundred  and  fifty-one  dollars  fifty  cents,  from 
a  member  of  Hopkinton  meeting  of  Friends  of 
R.  I.,  on  account  of  the  sufferers  of  Ireland, 
which  was  contributed  by  them,  and  some  of 
their  neighbours,  interested  in  this  cause  of 
humanity. 

H.  C.  W. 

WANTED 

A  Teacher  in  the  Elementary  department  of 
the  Boys'  Select  School  in  this  city.    Apply  to 
Joseph  Snowdon, 
No.  84  Arch  street. 
Lindzey  Nicholson, 

No.  24  South  Twelfth  street. 
Jeremiah  Hacker, 

No.  144  South  Fourth  street. 
Thomas  Kimber, 

No  50  North  Fourth  street. 
Phila.,  Second  mo.  6th,  1847. 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM. 

Committee  on  Admissions. — Samuel  Bet- 
tie,  Jr.,  No.  73  North  Tenth  street ;  Charles 
Ellis,  No.  95  South  Eighth  street,  and  No.  56 
Chestnut  street ;  Benjamin  H.  Warder,  No. 
179  Vine  street ;  William  Bettle,  No.  244  N. 
Sixth  street,  and  No.  14  South  Third  street ; 
John  C.  Allen,  No.  180  South  Second  street. 

Visiting   Managers  for  the    Month. — 
William  Thomas,  No.  242  North  Fifth  street; 
George  R.  Smith,  No.  487  Arch  street;  Geo. 
G.  Williams,  No.  256  North  Fifth  street. 

Superintendent. — Philip  Garrett. 

Matron. — Susan  Barton. 

Attending  Physician. — Dr.  Charles  Evans, 
No.  182  Arch  street. 

Resident.  Physician. —  Dr.  Joshua  H. 
Worthington. 


Died,  at  his  residence  in  Roxboro',  Philadelphia  co., 
Pa.,  the  29th  of  Fourth  month,  1846,  George  Martin, 
in  the  84th  year  of  his  age,  a  member  and  elder  of 
Plymouth  particular  meeting.  He  was  remarkable 
for  meekness,  uprightness,  and  integrity,  and  bore  a 
long  and  painful  indisposition  with  calmness  and  pa- 
tience. His  friends  have  the  consoling  belief  as  regards 
him,  that  all  is  well. 

 ,  on  the  9th  of  Twelfth  month  last,  in  this  city, 

at  the  residence  of  her  sister,  Catharine  Pugh,  Hannah 
Jackson,  a  member  of  the  Northern  District  Monthly 
Meeting,  aged  nearly  79  years.  She-possessed  a  strong 
and  energetic  mind,  and  in  her  early  life  devoted  about 
twelve  years  to  the  instruction  of  the  Indians,  under 
the  care  of  the  Committee  of  Philadelphia  Yearly 
Meeting  at  their  different  settlements  at  Oneida,  Tu- 
nesasah,  and  Cataragus. 
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Grahamc's  Colonial  History. 

(Continued  from  page  155.) 
UNLAWFUL  LAWS. 

The  original  constitution  and  laws  of  Penn- 
lylvania,  appear  on  the  whole  to  have  been 
vell-pleasing  to  this  historian,  although  he  did 
lot  behold  in  them  that  surpassing  glory  with 
vhich  he  thinks  the  partiality  of  other  writers 
las  sought  to  invest  them ;  neither  does  he 
illovv  Penn  the  entire  credit — such  as  it  is — of 
heir  institution;  for  he  reiterates  the  old  alte- 
ration of  Secretary  Markham,  as  repeated  by 
he  snarling  Chalmers,  that  the  Frame  of  Gov- 
ernment "  was  forced  from  him  by  Friends, 
vho,  unless  pleased,  and  granted  whatever  they 
remanded,  they  would  not  have  settled  the 
:ountry." 

The  contradictory  aspersions  cast  upon  Penn 
frequently  neutralise  each  other.  Here  is 
me  which  may  be  used  to  nullify  another,  no- 
iced  in  a  previous  paper.  Penn  was  accused 
»f  reserving  more  power  to  himself  than  was 
ionsistent  wiih  his  early  professions; — he  was 
ilso  accused — as  just  staled — -of  needing  the 
tpplication  of  some  kind  of  force,  in  order  to 
sxtort  from  him  such  institutions  as  were  ac- 
:eptable  to  his  people.  If  William  Penn  was 
breed  into  the  possession  of  more  power  than 
net  the  approbation  of  James  Grahame,  the 
ault  was  not  his,  but  belonged  to  the  people 
vho  applied  the  force.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
le  exercised  his  own  free-will,  then  the  credit, 
>r  the  discredit,  was  his.  There  can  be  no 
juestion  that  William  Penn  did  endeavour  to 
•ender  the  institutions  of  his  infant  colony  as 
igreeable  and  advantageous  to  those  who  em- 
larked  in  it,  as  in  his  judgment,  was  consist- 
;nt  with  their  permanent  well-being,  and  with 
:ircumstances,  over  which  neither  he  nor  they 
:ould  exercise  any  control.  To  these  circum- 
itances, — quite  overlooked  by  Grahame — re- 
ference is  made  in  J.  R.  Tyson's  "  Examina- 
ion  of  the  Various  Charges  brought  by  Histo- 
•ians  against  William  Penn,"  published  in  the 
\iemoirs  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsyl- 
vania : — "  It  is  very  certain  that  the  liberty 
injoyed  by  his  colony  was  esteemed,  at  the 
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time,  rather  of  dangerous  tendency,  and  re- 
quired his  utmost  vigilance  before  the  throne." 
And  with  regard  to  his  own  prerogative,  the 
same  writer  remarks,  "  We  are  directly  in- 
formed by  Ebeling,  that  some  of  the  members 
[of  the  Provincial  Assembly,  convoked  by 
Penn,  in  the  Twelfth  month,  1682]  endeavour- 
ed to  extend  his  influence  beyond  the  limits 
which  he  himself  had  prescribed." 

Of  the  code  of  laws  appended  to  the  Consti- 
stutional  Frame,  Grahame  speaks  favourably 
— he  allows  it  to  be  a  production  "  highly  cre- 
ditable to  the  sense,  the  spirit,  and  the  benevo- 
lence of  its  authors  ;"and  seems  to  have  view- 
ed with  special  satisfaction  that  provision  which 
required  " 1  that  all  children  within  this  province, 
of  the  age  of  twelve  years,  shall  be  taught  some 
useful  trade  or  skill,  to  the  end  none  may  be 
idle,  but  the  poor  may  work  to  live,  and  the 
rich,  if  they  become  poor,  may  not  want.' 
This  last  regulation,"  he  adds,  "  so  congenial 
to  primitive  Quaker  sentiment  and  to  republican 
spirit  and  simplicity,  was  calculated  not  less  to 
promote  fellow-feeling  than  to  repress  pauper- 
ism and  dependance.  It  contributed  to  pre- 
serve a  sense  of  the  natural  equality  of  man- 
kind, by  recalling  to  every  man's  remembrance 
his  original  destination  to  labour;  pnd  while  it 
tended  thus  to  abate  the  pride  and  insolence  of 
wealth,  it  operated  no  less  beneficially  to  reme- 
dy the  decay  of  fortune  peculiarly  incident  to 
wealthy  settlers  in  a  country  where  the  dear- 
ness  of  all  kinds  of  labour  rendered  idleness  a 
much  more  expensive  condition  than  in  Eu- 
rope." 

Grahame  manifests  some  symptoms  of  a  be- 
lief, that  these  excellent  institutions  did  origi- 
nate with  Penn,  or,  if  they  did  not  every  one 
of  them  spring  from  his  own  particular  brain, 
that  they  had  his  hearty  approbation,  and  were 
not  absolutely  the  fruit  of  force,  according  to 
the  singular  declaration  of  Secretary  Mark- 
ham:  yet  he  does  not  let  the  opportunity  pass 
without  reminding  us  how  quickly  the  spirit  of 
the  Quaker  Governor  deteriorated,  under  the 
corrupting  influence  of  exalted  station,  and  the 
intoxication  incident  to  the  exercise  of  political 
power.  He  repeats  the  sarcastic  remark  made 
by  Dr.  Franklin,  in  his  Historical  Review : — 
"  Less  of  the  man  of  God  now  began  to  appear, 
and  more  of  the  man  of  the  world."  The  ex- 
treme injustice  committed  by  Doctor  Franklin, 
in  that  celebrated  work,  upon  the  character  of 
William  Penn,  has  frequently  been  exposed, 
though,  apparently,  not  for  the  benefit  of  Gra- 
hame. 

On  its  appearance  in  America,  it  called  forth 
a  sufficient  expression  of  disapprobation  to  ren- 
der the  author  somewhat  uneasy  under  the 
guise  of  a  defamerof  the  venerated  Founder  of 
Pennsylvania;  and  he  appears  to  have  been 
made  to  feel  that  he  had  ventured  more  than 
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was  consistent  with  prudence ; — that  in  his 
zeal  to  undermine  the  reputation  of  a  good 
man  there  was  some  danger  that  his  own  might 
receive  a  blow.  When  a  man  goes  to  dig 
down  a  wall,  it  is  well  to  proceed  with  caution, 
or  he  may  bring  the  stones  about  his  ears. 
Franklin  felt  that  the  reproach  of  selfishness 
and  duplicity  might  recoil  upon  himself,  and  he 
became  desirous  that  men  should  think  better 
of  his  candour  and  fair-dealing  than  his  book 
would  lead  them  to  do.  There  is  a  copy  of  the 
Historical  Review  in  the  National  Library  at 
Washington,  which  was  presented  by  the  Doc- 
tor to  Thomas  Jefferson.  "  On  a  blank  leaf," 
as  the  writer  is  assured,  "  is  this  memorandum, 
in  Doctor  Franklin's  own  handwriting — '  as 
some  remarks  are  made  in  the  following  work 
to  the  disadvantage  of  William  Penn's  charac- 
ter, it  may  be  observed,  in  his  vindication,  that 
at  the  time  when  the  transaction  happened  in 
which  he  appears  to  have  acted  differently 
from  himself,  his  faculties  were  impaired  by 
assiduity,  and  his  name  was  sometimes  made 
use  of  by  others  to  which  he  was  a  stranger.'  " 
This  apology,  however  inadequate  to  the  de. 
fence  of  Doctor  Franklin — as  a  reference  to 
the  Review  would  demonstrate — is  neverthe- 
less sufficient  to  wipe  from  the  reputation  of 
Penn  whatever  of  Grahame's  "  specks  of  mor- 
tal imperfection"  may  have  been  derived  from 
that  quarter;  and  the  help  of  Doctor  Franklin 
being  withdrawn,  the  resources  of  our  historian 
suffer  a  serious  diminution. 

It  is  a  singular  feature  in  Grahame's  attacks 
upon  William  Penn,  that  he,  a  highly  profess- 
ing disciple  of  the  Puritan  school,  should  be  so 
disposed  to  fortify  himself  by  such  authorities 
as  Franklin,  Voltaire,  and  Paine.  One  would 
have  imagined  the  sentiments  of  those  writers, 
upon  the  subject  of  religion,  to  be  so  distaste- 
ful to  him  that  he  would  have  attached  no 
value  to  their  criticisms  upon  the  measures  of 
any  religious  society,  or  of  its  leading  men, 
even  though  they  might  happen  to  be  Quakers. 
Franklin,  it  is  true,  never  descended  to  the 
grossness  and  scurrility  of  Paine,  nor  indulged 
in  the  sarcastic  sneer  of  Voltaire,  but  he  grave- 
ly commented  upon  the  character  of  the  author 
of  the  Christian  religion  in  terms  which  one 
might  reasonably  expect  would  have  shocked 
the  religious  sensibilities  of  Grahame  and  im- 
pelled him-  to  the  belief,  that  the  Doctor  was 
incapable  of  exercising  a  discriminating  judg- 
ment upon  motives  and  measures  inspired  by 
the  spirit  of  Christianity- 
Franklin  wrote  to  George  Whitefield,  under 
date  of  June'  6th,  1753  : — 

Christ  "professed,  that  he  came  npt  to  call 
the  righteous,  but  sinners  to  repentance;  which 
implied  his  modest  opinion,  that  there  were 
some,  in  his  time,  so  good,  that  they  need  not 
hear  even  him  for  improvement." 
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We  may  infer  from  these  few  words  what 
was  the  estimate  which  that  sagacious  philoso- 
pher had  been  able  to  form  of  the  character  of 
the  Divine  Author  of  the  Christian's  faith,  and 
we  may  judge  whether  he  would  be  likely  to 
find,  in  any  professor  of  that  faith,  an  object  of 
veneration.  If  he  could  so  speak  of  Him  upon 
whom  the  Scriptures  declare,  the  fullness  of  the 
Godhead  dwelt,  we  need  not  wonder  that  he 
should  form  a  low  estimate  of  the  religious 
professions  of  Penn,  or  even  treat  them  as 
though  they  were  but  a  cloak  to  cover  a  mean 
and  selfish  spirit;  yet  one  can  hardly  refrain 
from  wondering  that  the  religious  Grahame 
should  so  confide  in  his  representations. 

The  criminal  code  of  Pennsylvania  elicited 
the  unqualified  commendation  of  Grahame  : — 
"  the  points  on  which  this  code  most  justly 
claims  the  praise  of  original  excellence  and  en- 
lightened humanity  are  its  provisions  for  the 
administration  of  penal  law.  Nor  was  there 
any  point  on  which  its  regulations  have  been 
more  efficacious,  or  more  productive  of  lasting 
and  extensive  benefit  to  mankind.  It  was  re- 
served for  Quaker  wisdom  to  discover,  and  for 
Quaker  patience  and  benevolence  to  demon- 
strate, that,  in  the  treatment  of  criminals,  jus- 
tice and  mercy  were  not  inconsistent  virtues, 
nor  policy  and  humanity  incompatible  objects 
of  pursuit.  Only  two  capital  crimes,  treason 
and  murder,  were  recognized  by  the  Pennsyl- 
vanian  code  ;  and,  in  all  other  cases,  the  refor- 
mation of  the  criminal  was  esteemed  a  duty 
not  less  imperative  than  the  punishment  of  his 
offence.  To  this  end,  it  was  ordained  that  all 
prisons  should  be  workhouses,  where  offenders 
might  be  reclaimed,  by  discipline  and  instruc- 
tion, to  habits  of  industry  and  morality,  and 
political  benefit  educed  from  the  performance 
of  Christian  duty.  The  institutions  that  result- 
ed from  this  benevolent  enterprise  in  legislation 
have  reflected  honour  on  Pennsylvania,  and 
diffused  their  advantages  extensively  in  Arae 
rica  and  Europe." 

'  It  is  gratifying  to  find  that  the  gentle  spirit 
6f  the  Pennsylvanian  code  was  stronger  than 
the  prejudices  of  the  historian — that  its  superi- 
ority to  the  cruel  and  vindictive  systems  then 
so  prevalent,  and  even  now  lamentably  gene 
ral,  was  so  forcibly  impressed  upon  his  under 
standing,  as  to  draw  from  him  this  eulogium  ; 
which  is  the  more  acceptable,  for  being  unac 
comp;tnied  by  any  of  the  abatements  with  which 
he  usually  concludes  his  commendations  of 
Quaker  policy.  Yet  even  upon  this  occasion, 
the  spirit  of  the  censor  seems  to  have  felt  some 
qualms  at' the  bestowal  of  unreserved  praise, 
and  not  finding  matter  for  the  exercise  of  its 
functions  in  the  subject  on  hand,  fastens  upon 
an  alleged  fact  which  casts  an  unpleasant 
"speck  of  mortal  imperfection"  not  only  upon 
this  noble  institution,  but  upon  all  the  other 
good  ordinances  of  primitive  Pennsylvania 
He  closes  his  notice  of  the  criminal  code  with 
these  words  : — "notwithstanding  the  strict  in- 
junctions in  the  royal  charter,  neither  the  code 
of  laws  which  was  now  established,  nor  the 
alteration  and  enlargement  which  it  subsequent- 
ly underwent,  was  ever  submitted  to  royal 
supervision." 

■  Chalmers  is  the  authority  for  this  allegation  : 
"  he  remarks  that  not  one  of  the  laws  and  con- 


stitutions, enacted  by  Penn,  or  under  his  aus- 
pices, was  ever  submitted,  according  to  the 
requisition  of  the  charter,  to  the  English  court." 

Chalmers  was  one  of  that  kind  of  people, 
who  go  upon  the  principle  that  there  is  virtue 
in  bold  looks  and  bouncing  assertions.  He  did 
not  write  his  "  Political  Annals  of  the  United 
Colonies"  earlier  than  1763,  when  he  had  just 
attained  the  years  of  a  man.  Now,  seventy 
years  before  he  escaped  his  minority,  a  public 
document  was  issued  by  the  assembly  of  Penn- 
sylvania, which  seems  to  have  a  bearing  upon 
this  matter.  The  assembly  does  not  appear  to 
have  held  the  opinion  of  the  political  annalist. 
Chalmers,  by  making  a  parade  of  what  he  calls 
slate  papers  and  documentary  evidence — not 
always  very  accurately  recited — has  misled 
followers  more  cautious  than  Grahame.  Why, 
among  the  material  furnished  by  State  papers, 
did  he  not  introduce  that  which  is  to  be  found 
in  the  Petition  of  Right,  addressed,  in  1693,  by 
the  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania,  to  Governor 
Fletcher? — which  petition,  after  expressly  re- 
citing the  requisitions  of  the  charter  of  Charles, 
— "  that  a  duplicate  of  all  the  laws,  should, 
within  five  years  after  the  making  thereof,  be 
transmitted  and  delivered  to  the  king's  Privy 
Council  for  the  time  being," — proceeds  to  de- 
clare, that — "pursuant  to  the  powers,  provi- 
soes, and  restrictions  therein  specified,  divers 
reasonable  and  wholesome  laws  were  made, 
transmitted,  and  presented  to  the  said  king  and 
Privy  Council." 

The  reader  will  bear  in  mind,  that  at  the 
period  in  question,  the  government  established 
by  William  Penn  was  abrogated,  the  charter 
resumed  by  the  crown,  and  Fletcher  made 
governor.  A  new  government  having  been 
thus  created,  the  old  one  and  its  laws  were  de- 
funct. At  least  such  was  the  opinion  of  the 
royal  governor,  to  which  the  assembly  sub- 
mitted, if  they  did  not  agree  ;  and  they  peti- 
tioned for  the  revival,  or  at  least  for  the  sanc- 
tion of  his  authority  for  the  enforcement  of 
their  laws.  "  All  which  said  laws  and  chap- 
ters, and  every  part  thereof,  we  humbly  desire 
that  thou  wilt  be  pleased  to  cause  thy  officers 
and  ministers  to  observe,  and  put  in  due  execu- 
tion, as  they  tender  the  honour  of  God,  the 
king's  commands,  the  prosperity  of  this  gov- 
ernment, and  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  free 
people  thereof;  which  said  laws  and  chapters 
hereafter  follow."  The  recital  enumerates 
some  of  the  first  laws  made  in  Pennsylvania. 

Hereupon,  this  ignorant  governor,  not  being 
informed  that  these  laws  had  never  had  the 
royal  confirmation,  did  issue  his  Proclamation, 
to  wit : — 

"  These  are  in  their  majesties  name  tore- 
quire  and  command  all  justices,  sheriff's,  con- 
stables, and  other  officers  within  the  Province 
of  Pennsylvania  and  the  country  of  New  Cas- 
tle, that  they  do  execute  or  cause  to  be  put  in 
execution  the  abovesaid  laws,  until  their  ma- 
jesties pleasure  be  further  known." 

The  governor,  having  no  Chalmers  at  his 
elbow,  never  dreamed  but  what  the  laws  now 
proclaimed  had  really  been  genuine  laws 
before. 


was  printed  in  London,  and  is  probably  one  of  tl 
ginal  edition.  The  Petition  of  Right  is  eighty 
years  older. 
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(To  be  continued.) 


From  Jerrold's  Weekly  Newspaper. 

Mercy— Capital  Punishment. 


Note. — The  only  copy  of  Chalmer's  Political  Annals, 
to  which  the  writer  has  access,  is  dated  in  1780.  It 


Very  recently,  we  had  occasion  to  dwell  up- 
on the  clemency  of  the  Government,  in  the 
case  of  William  Rowbotham,  a  convict  sen- 
tenced to  transportation  for  imputed  forgery. 
The  man  being  found  wholly  guiltless,  receiv- 
ed a  free  pardon  for  his  innocence.  Govern- 
ment is  again  forgiving;  the  object  of  its  ten- 
derness, one  Daniel  Donovan,  at  present  a 
condemned  convict  in  Van  Dieman's  Land  ; 
sentenced  for  manslaughter  in  1844.  It  seems 
there  were  always  some  doubts  in  Daniel's 
case  ;  and  recently  an  alibi  has  been  clearly 
proved  in  his  favour.  Daniel  Donovan  is  not 
stained  with  human  blood ;  he  has  not  taken 
human  life;  no,  he  is  asinnocent  of  the  atrocity, 
as  the  Home  Secretary  himself;  and  being  in- 
nocent, has  a  "  free  pardon."  To  be  guiltless 
is  to  be  forgiven  ;  with,  however  certain  condi- 
tions. Let  the  reader  mark  the  grim  comedy 
in  the  official  letter  addressed  to  Lord  Morpeth, 
who  had -interested  himself  in  the  convict's  fa- 
vour. The  letter  is  written  by  Sir  George' 
Grey,  bearing  date  November  2,  1846  : 

"  My  Lord — Having  had  under  considera- 
ation  the  application  which  I  had  the  honour 
to  receive  from  your  lordships,  in  behalf  of 
Daniel  Donavan,  who  was  convicted  at  York 
Assizes,  in  July,  1844,  of  manslaughter,  and 
sentenced  to  be  transported  for  life,  I  beg  to 
acquaint  your  lordship,  that,  vnder  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case,  I  felt  warranted  in' 
taking  measures  for  the  grant  of  a  pardon,  to' 
this  convict,  on  condition  of  his  not  returning 
to  the  United  Kingdom,  should  his  conduct 
have  been  good,  since  his  arrival  in  Van  Die- 
man's  Land." 

The  man  is  proved  innocent  of  manslaugh- 
ter, and  is  to  be  generously  forgiven,  if  his 
conduct  has  "  been  good"  since  unjustly  pun- 
ished. If,  like  a  Christian  philosopher,  sup- 
ported by  the  consciousness  of  his  innocence, 
he  has  meekly  borne  the  ignominy  put  upon 
him — if,  stolen  from  his  wife,  his  family  his, 
home,  and  degraded  to  a  bond-slave,  he  has 
drudged  and  worn  his  chains  with  "  good  con- 
duct,"— why,  he  shall  be  pardoned  the  blood- 
shed he  never  committed.  But  if,  impatient 
with  the  crushing  weight  of  wrong,  he  has  re- 
belled against  the  injustice,  he  is  to  be  held 
still  guilty  of  the  imputed  offence,  and  to  re- 
main captive  accordingly.  Any  way,  though 
innocent  of  blood,  and  of  pattern  conduct  since 
unjustly  punished,  he  is  for  life  a  doomed  ex- 
ile !  Mercy  is  described  by  poets  and  limned 
by  painters,  as  of  tenderest  and  most  gracious 
aspect ;  with  dove-like  eyes  and  sweet  simpli- 
city of  speech.  But  official  mercy — the  mer- 
cy of  the  Home  Office — has  something  fantas- 
tic and  witch-like  in  her  manner ;  and  with  a 
strange  jargon,  mocks  the  misery  she  blunder- 
ingly relieves.  A  free  pardon  for  innocence  ! 
If  mercy  is  to  pardon  only  the  innocent,  what 
comes  of  her  function  towards  the  guilty  ? 
But,  as  we  have  before  said,  this  is  official  Ian- 
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»uage.  To  be  straight  forward  is  hardly  min- 
sterial.  The  true  line  of  moral  beauty  is  not 
direct,  but,  as  in  art,  is  still  a  curve. 

However,  every  new  manifestation  of  this 
2ccentricity  of  mercy  demands  a  reconsidera- 
tion of  the  awful  question  of  capital  punish- 
ment :  a  question,  we  are  most  happy  to  know, 
it  this  moment  agitated  in  various  parts  of  the 
country  ;  a  question  engaging  the  most  ac- 
tive sympathies  of  an  intelligent  and  increas- 
ing body  of  our  fellow-citizens.  Meeting  upon 
meeting  is  held  ;  and  we  doubt  not,  that  when 
Parliament  opens,  a  cloud  of  petitions  for  the 
abolition  of  a  barbarous  and  impious  law,  will 
compel  its  most  grave  and  earnest  considera- 
tion. Of  course,  the  hangman  will  have  his 
champions:  the  gallows  will  be  clung  to  as 
one  of  our  ancient  institutions  ;  but,  sooner  or 
later,  it  must  go  down ;  it  is  rotten,  and  must  go  ; 
even  though  well  meaning  people  with  Bible 
texts  of  questionable  meaning  in  their  mouths, 
lament  its  fall,  prophesying  wholesale  murder 
from  the  fatal  hour  of  its  destruction.  We, 
however,  earnestly  entreat  these  upholders  of 
the  gibbet  to  array  before  their  mind's  eye,  men 
like  William  Rowbotham,  and  Daniel  Dono- 
van, innocently  doomed,  and — but  for  the  just 
alteration  of  the  law,  an  alteration  by  many 
vigourously  contested — long  ere  this,  judicially 
murdered,  and  rotting  in  their  graves.  And 
how  many  such  murders  have  been  committed 
in  the  outraged  name  of  Justice  1  How  much 
guiltless  blood  cries  from  the  earth  against  the 
ignorance  and  barbarism  of  the  past? 

The  Morning  Chronicle,  however,  in  a  very 
temperate  article,  argues  for  capital  punish- 
ments so  long  as  there  shall  be  war: 

"  We  are  content  to  state  that  whenever 
war  shall  be  abolished — whenever  men  and 
nations  find  that  they  can  do  without  war,  we 
shall  be  glad  to  see  Capital  Punishment  abolish-' 
ed  too,  without  a  thought  of  those  minor  expe- 
diencies which,  in  a  question  like  the  present, 
ought  never  to  be  more  than  collateral  arau- 
merits.  When  the  reveries  of  Dr.  Bowring 
and  the  Peace  Society  are  accepted  and  put  in 
practice  by  the  Statesmen  and  Legislatures  of 
Europe  and  America,  then,  and  no  sooner,  in 
our  opinion,  will  it  be  time  to  abolish  utterly 
the  punishment  of  death.  When  the  killing 
of  men  by  tens  of  thousands  has  ceased  to  be 
the  only  effectual  method  of  nations  under- 
standing one  another,  or  acquiescing  in  the 
requisite  mutual  relations — when  this  grand 
'  blot  on  civilization,'  and  still  more  upon  the 
Christianity  of  Christendom  is  effaced,  then, 
and  not  much  sooner,  will  il  be,  in  the  words 
of  our  contemporary,  the  Morning  Advertiser, 
1  no  hazardous  prediction  to  foretell  the  speedy 
abolition  of  a  power  which  is  not  legitimately 
vested  in  erring  man.'  " 

The  reveries  of  the  Peace  Society  have  been, 
in  a  great  degree,  accepted  and  put  in  practice; 
have  had,  and  will  have,  increasing  influence 
on  the  English  nation  :  witness  the  almost  uni- 
versal denunciation  of  war ;  witness  the  in- 
terchange of  Peace  Addresses  across  the  At- 
lantic during  the  late  Oregon  question.  We 
think  in  these  days  to  involve  England  in  a  war 
would  be  a  task  of  far  greater  difficulty  than 
in  the  good  old  limes,  when  French  and  Eng- 
lish were  considered  natural  enemies)  seat 


upon  the  earth,  like  game-cocks,  to  fight  with 
one  another. 

With  a  standing  army,  infers  the  Chronicle, 
you  must  have  a  standing  gibbet.  Whilst  a 
Field  Marshal  is  required,  you  cannot  give  up 
Jack  Ketch.  Whilst  bloodshed  rewards  the 
soldier  with  laurels,  it  must  punish  the  offender 
with  rope.  The  intimate  relationship  of  hero 
and  hangman  is,  certainly,  not  complimentary 
to  the  War  Office ;  but  the  compliment  is  not 
of  our  making. 

And  then,  "  Statesmen  and  legislatures  !" 
Why,  what  are  they  but  the  growth  of  public 
opinion  1 — Of  human  origin,  swayed  and  ani- 
mated by  human  motives  1  And,  truly,  we 
have  great  hopes  of  their  teachableness,  even 
by  such  dreamer  of  dreams  as  those  enthusiasts 
who  think  that  civilization  will  come  to  be  test- 
ed, not  by  the  skilful  use  of  the  sword,  but  by 
its  abandonment.  We  have,  too,  great  hopes 
in  the  discoveries  of  science,  that  will  make 
war  too  destructive  for  even  the  stomach  of 
cannibal  glory.  There  will  be  no  picking 
sprigs  of  laurel  under  the  inevitable  destruc- 
tiveness  of  invisible  shells,  and  long  ranges. 
The  great  spirit  of  mischief  will  be  too  potent : 
and  even  despite  of  themselves,  bind  nations 
over  to  keep  the  peace. 

However,  we  sink  from  the  swelling  theme 
of  martial  glory,  to  the  horrid  uses  of  the 
hangman ;  whose  function,  exercised  even 
upon  the  murderer,  has  in  it  a  terrible  mock- 
ery of  reason.  It  is  the  most  awful  crime  to 
take  human  life.  Human  life,  the  gift  of  God, 
made  most  solemn  by  its  present  duties  and  ul- 
timate destiny,  is  the  most  sacred  manifestation 
of  the  Divine  Will  upon  earth.  And  legisla- 
tures, you  would  teach  its  solemnity — you 
would  preach  its  sacredness?  And  you  take 
the  scaffold  for  your  vantage-ground  ;  and, 
lecturing  upon  this  sacredness  of  human  life, 
you  hire  a  man  to  kill  a  man. 

Supposed  Effects  of  Lightning. — On  the 
downs  and  heaths  of  some  parts  of  Great 
Britain,  the  vegetation  sometimes  presents  cer- 
tain singular  appearances,  commonly  known  as 
"  fairy  rings."  They  are  circles  varying  in 
circumference,  in  which  the  grass  and  other 
plants  are  much  more  verdant  than  on  the  ad- 
jacent ground.  We  believe  the  same  phenom- 
enon has  been  sometimes  noticed  in  this  coun- 
try. These  circles  have  been  accounted  for 
by  various  theories,  no  one  of  which,  it  is  said, 
is  sufficient  to  embrace  all  the  facts.  They 
have  been  often  attributed  to  the  springing  up 
of  fungi,  which  it  is  supposed  spread  in  a  cir- 
cular manner,  and  enriching  the  earth  by  their 
growth,  give  unusual  luxuriance  to  other  ve- 
getation. 

In  connexion  with  this  subject,  and  in  refer- 
ence to  some  accounts  which  have  been  pub- 
lished of  the  supposed  effects  of  electricity  on 
plants,  a  writer  in  the  London  Gardener's 
Chronicle  with  the  signature  of  "  D.  E.  S.,  of 
Lambeth,"  relates  the  following  circumstance. 
He  and  his  companion  were  travelling  in  Por- 
tugal, when,  says  he,  "  we  were  overtaken 
on  our  road  by  one  of  those  tremendous  thun- 
der storms  incident  to  hot  climates,  and  which 
bear  no  comparison  to  the  slight  movements  of 
the  elements  in  our  colder  atmosphere.  Whilst 


taking  shelter  from  the  fury  of  the  storm,  the 
forked  lightning  struck  several  objects  not  far 
from  us.  Soon  afterwards,  I  observed  several 
rings  of  smoke  or  gas  floating  slowly  in  the 
air,  which,  preserving  their  circular  form,  en- 
larged or  diminished  alternately,  until  they  ul- 
timately settled  in  that  form  on  the  sward  be- 
fore us.  In  a  day  or  two  afterwards,  on  pass- 
ing the  same  spot,  I  observed  on  the  sward  se- 
veral rings,  densely  green,  two  or  three  inches 
wide,  the  grass  of  which  rings  had  grown  full 
an  inch  in  that  short  time,  and  fungi  were  be- 
ginning to  make  their  appea ranee.  There 
must  have  been  some  very  highly  fertilizing 
property  in  the  gas.  In  this  country  I  have 
always  observed  that  these  rings  make  their 
appearance  after  thunder  storms;  and  I  never 
yet  met  with  a  better  solution  of  the  phenome- 
non than  that  which  accident  afforded  me,  as 
above  related." — Albany  Cultivator. 

Ocean  Nearness. — The  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
rivers  of  South  America  flow  from  the  Andes, 
and  the  sources  of  streams  which  find  the  ocean 
thousands  of  miles  apart  are  almost  within  a 
stone's  throw  of  each  other.  Dr.  Tschudi  in 
his  Travels  in  Peru,  thus  mentions  a  case  of 
this  sort : — 

At  the  pass  of  Antarangre,  15,600  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  Dr.  Tschudi  found  two 
small  lakes,  scarcely  thirty  paces  asunder. 
One  of  these  is  the  source  of  the  river  San 
Mateo,  which  flows  westward,  passes  Lima  un- 
der the  name  of  the  Rimac,  and  discharges 
itself  into  the  Pacific  Ocean  ;  the  other  sends 
its  waters  through  a  number  of  small  mountain 
lakes  to  the  river  Pachachaca,  a  diminutive 
tributary  of  the  mighty  Amazon.  The  worthy 
doctor  confesses  that  he  could  not  resist  the 
temptation  to  disturb  the  order  of  nature,  by 
transporting  a  jug-full  of  the  water  intended  for 
the  Atlantic,  into  the  lake  communicating  with 
the  Pacific. —  Late  Paper. 


Kentucky. — A  state  of  things  exists  in  this 
commonwealth  which  will  inevitably  produce 
much  discussion  wilhirr  the  next  two  years  on 
the  subject  of  slavery.  The  legislature  has  at 
last  agreed  to  submit  to  the  people  the  question 
of  calling  a  Convention  to  amend  the  Constitu- 
tion. If  the  people  vote  in  favourof  a  conven- 
tion two  years  in  succession,  it  must  then  be 
held  ;  and  as  slavery  is  one  of  the  prominent 
causes  of  dissatisfaction  and  uneasiness,  it  will 
hardly  be  possible  to  prevent  a  discussion  of 
the  subject  in  all  its  various  bearings  upon  the 
prosperity  of  the  State. — N.  Y.  Tribune. 


"  Send  the  Free  Negroes  to  the  Free 
States,"  is  the  cry  of  the  Governor  of  Virginia 
and  his  followers.  We  can  suggest  a  better 
course.  Make  Virginia  herself  a  Free  State, 
and  there  will  then  be  no  motive  for  the  remo- 
val of  the  class  referred  to.  This  would  accord 
with  justice  and  humanity,  while  the  course 
recommended  by  the  Governor  is  felt  to  be  an 
outrage  by  the  whole  civilized  world.  Thus, 
and  thus  only,  can  Virginia  escape  from  the 
course  which  blights  every  foot  of  her  soil  and 
sits  as  an  incubus  upon  her  prosperity. — Ibid. 
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Address  to  Friends  in  North  America, 

From  the  Committee  of  the  Society  of  Friends 

in  London,  appointed  on  the  subject  of  the 

Distress  existing  in  Ireland. 

Dear  Friends, — That  brotherly  love  and 
sympathy  which  have  so  long  prevailed  be- 
tween us  and  our  Friends  in  America  induce 
us  to  communicate  with  you  on  a  subject  which 
is  at  present  exciting  a  very  deep  and  lively  in- 
terest in  the  minds  of  Friends  in  this  country. 

You  are,  doubtless,  already  well  aware  of 
the  existence  of  the  awful  calamity  which  has 
overspread  a  large  part  of  Ireland.  The  al- 
most total  failure  of  the  potato  crop,  on  which 
so  great  a  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of  that 
country  depended  for  a  supply  of  food,  has  oc- 
casioned destitution  and  famine  to  an  alarming 
extent.  This  afflictive  dispensation  of  Divine 
Providence  early  awakened  the  sympathies  of 
Friends  in  Ireland  and  in  England ;  and  meet- 
ings of  Friends  were  in  consequence  convened, 
both  in  Dublin  and  in  London,  to  consider  the 
subject.  The  meetings  thus  held  entered  with 
hearty  concurrence  upon  the  subject;  and  not- 
withstanding the  large  and  comprehensive  mea- 
sures of  the  Government  for  providing  employ- 
ment for  able-bodied  labourers,  and  the  partial 
efforts  made  in  some  quarters  to  raise  collec- 
tions for  the  distressed,  it  was  felt  that  there 
was  a  part  which  Friends  had  to  perform,  and 
to  which  they  were  called  to  apply  themselves 
with  earnestness  and  zeal :  Commitlees  were 
accordingly  appointed  by  the  said  meetings 
respectively  ;  and  these  committees  are  now  in 
active  operation,  cordially  and  harmoniously 
labouring  together. 

The  administrative  part  of  the  work  of  course 
rests,  in  great  measure,  with  our  friends  in 
Ireland  ;  and  we  have  the  satisfaction  to  inform 
you  that  they  have  made  wise  and  efficient 
arrangements  for  the  fulfilment  of  their  trust, 
and  are  acting  in  it  with  great  zeal  and  assi- 
duity. The  appeal  which  has  been  made  to 
Friends  generally,  in  both  countries,  has  been 
responded  to  with  marked  liberality ;  but  we 
feel  that  the  utmost  that  can  be  thus  raised  will 
be  little  indeed  in  comparison  wilh  the  magni- 
tude of  the  calamity  to  be  relieved, — a  calamity 
affecting  millions  of  our  fellow-subjects,  and  of 
the  probable  termination  of  which  we  cannot 
at  present  form  any  idea. 

Our  Friends  in  Dublin  have  established  a 
correspondence  with  their  brethren  in  various 
parts  of  Ireland,  with  the  view  of  collecting  in- 
formation and  assisting  in  the  distribution  of 
relief ;  and  our  dear  friend  Wm.  Forster,  under 
a  feeling  of  duty,  offered  himself  to  undertake 
a  visit  of  inspection  through  the  most  destitute 
districts.  This  offer  was  cordially  encouraged 
by  his  friends  both  in  London  and  Dublin  ;  and 
he  has  been  for  several  weeks,  and  still  is,  la- 
boriously employed  in  the  prosecution  of  his 
arduous  engagement.  A  Friend  of  Ireland  is 
associated  with  him  therein  ;  and  they  have 
been  agreeably  and  usefully  attended  by  one 
or  more  young  men  from  this  country.  The 
reports  received  from  these  friends  (of  the  first 
portion  of  which  we  send  you  a  printed  copy, 
together  with  our  Address  to  Friends)  furnish 
ample  evidence  that  the  accounts  of  the  exist- 
ing destitution  had  been  by  no  means  over- 


stated, and  prove,  that  whilst  a  very  commend- 
able anxiety  to  succour  the  starving  population 
around  them,  is  more  or  less  prevalent  amongst 
the  comparatively  few  who  are  of  ability  to  do 
so  in  the  respective  districts,  there  is  a  crying 
necessity  for  all  the  additional  aid  that  can  be 
afforded  :  they  also  show  that  suitable  channels 
are  open  for  the  distribution  of  the  money 
which  may  be  raised. 

Our  friends  in  Dublin  have  been  diligently 
occupied  in  devising  and  perfecting  plans  for 
prudently  supplying  relief  in  the  districts  thus 
visited  ;  and  also  in  investigating  and  meeting 
the  claims  which  are  beginning  to  pour  in  upon 
them  from  other  quarters. 

We  have  now  briefly,  and  we  are  aware  but 
imperfectly,  given  you  to  understand  what  is 
thus  awakening  our  sympathy  and  our  sorrow. 
We  hear  that  you  have,  during  the  past  year, 
been  blessed  with  very  fruitful  harvests  in 
many  parts  of  your  continent ;  and  we  wish, 
in  thus  communicating  with  you,  not  only  to 
enlist  your  sympathies,  but  to  open  the  way 
for  your  co-operation,  and  to  invite  you,  in  the 
exercise  of  that  enlarged  commiseration  which 
you  will  doubtless  feel,  to  aid  us  in  this  work, 
by  the  supply  of  either  food  or  money,  as  you 
may  think  fit. 

Signed  by  order  and  on  behalf  of  the  Com- 
mittee, 

Josiah  Forster,  Samuel  Gurney,  Robert  Fors- 
ter, Joseph  Jackson  Lister,  Joseph  T.  Foster, 
John  Allcard,  John  Hodgkin,  Thomas  Fow- 
led Francis  Fox,  Thomas  Norton,  Jun., 
Samuel  Sturge,  Millis  Coventry,  Henry 
Christy. 

Charles  Tyior, 

RlCKMAN  GoDLEE, 


Secretaries. 


Friends'  meeting-house,  Houndsditch, 
London,  2d  of  First  mo.  1847. 


For  "  Tho  Friend." 
THE  SOCIETY  OF  FRIENDS 
IN 

PENNSYLVANIA  AND  NEW  JERSEY. 

From  1764  to  1782. 
(Continued  from  page  157.) 
^      HERMAN  HUSBANDS. 

When  the  human  mind  becomes  warped 
from  the  truth  in  religious  matters,  it  is  hardly 
possible  for  it  to  remain  long  perfectly  straight 
as  respects  correct  morals.  He  who  through 
the  bewildering  power  of  fanaticism,  or  the 
heart-hardening  influenceof  skepticism,  becomes 
an  alien  from  the  true  fold  of  the  disciples  of 
Christ,  will  rarely  maintain  an  unbroken  alli- 
ance with  social  virtue  or  domestic  duty.  Hav- 
ing lost  the  only  sufficient  anchor,  he  will  be 
liable  to  be  driven  from  his  moorings  by  any 
violent  gale  of  temptation  that  may  blow. 

Herman  Husbands,  was  born  within  the 
limits  of  the  province  of  North  Carolina,  of 
parents  who  were  members  of  the  church  of 
England.  It  would  appear  from  an  account 
of  his  early  life  which  he  published  in  Phila- 
delphia in  1760,  that  he  was  from  childhood 
the  subject  of  many  gracious  visitations  of 


Divine  love.  He  was  sensible  of  the  restrain- 
ing influence  which  would,  had  he  been  obedi- 
ent  thereto,  have  kept  him  from  sin,  and  deli- 
vered him  from  the  follies  he  and  his  young 
associates  were  indulging  in.  But  he  long 
resisted  the  operations  of  the  Spirit  of  Truth, 
and  thereby  won  for  himself  deeper  condemna- 
tion, and  trouble.  Whilst  he  was  thus  con- 
vinced of  what  was  right,  yet  refusing  to 
perform  it,  George  Whitfield  passed  through 
the  neighbourhood,  arousing  with  his  own 
peculiar  style  of  oratory  the  attention  of  his 
hearers,  stirring  their  feelings,  and,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  making  profitable  and  lasting  impressions 
on  many. 

Herman  was  one  of  his  hearers,  and  his 
conscience  being  awakened,  and  his  attention 
turned  to  the  only  Source  of  saving  help,  he 
experienced  such  a  change  wrought  in  his 
heart,  that  he  was  enabled  in  a  good  measure 
to  lead  a  new  life.  In  this  condition  he  joined 
himself  to  the  Presbyterians,  and  was  a  diligent 
attender  of  their  meetings.  At  the  time  of  his 
first  joining  them,  they  were  very  zealous  a 
vocates  of  the  immediate  operations  of  the  Hoi 
Spirit,  and  the  necessity  of  its  qualifying  influ 
ence  for  every  religious  duty.  Afterwards  he 
found  these  principles  not  thoroughly  carried 
out  into  their  practice,  and  was  led  to  attend 
the  meetings  of  the  religious  Society  of  Friends. 
He  read  the  writings  of  the  first  members  of 
that  community,  and  being  convinced  of  their 
truth,  he  after  a  time  made  the  necessary  ap- 
plication, and  was  received  into  membership 
amongst  them. 

He  appears  to  have  been  of  an  ardent  tem- 
perament, and  at  times  even  in  his  best  days, 
evidently  taking  the  stirrings  of  imagination 
and  the  deductions  of  his  own  mind  for  the 
operations  of  the  Spirit  of  Truth.  His  mind 
was  weak  on  the  imaginative  side,  and  this 
defect  not  being  compensated  for  by  the  deepi 
humility  and  want  of  self-confidence  which 
might  have  proved  under  the  Divine  blessing  a 
protection,  he  was  liable,  and  indeed  prone,  to 
fall  into  error.  Instead  of  distrusting  himself, 
and  fearing  that  he  should  be  led  astray,  he 
manifested  a  positive  and  determined  spirit  in 
upholding  every  position  which  he  regarded  as 
truth.  Thus  it  happened  that  his  active  imagi- 
nation sometimes  suggested  certain  things  for 
him  to  do,  which  suggestions  he  received  as 
the  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  immedi^ 
ately  condemned  all  who  were  not  prepared  to 
view  them  as  he  did,  as  being  in  a  dark  condi- 
tion, and  departed  in  heart  from  the  living 
principle  of  Light  and  Life.  He  had  not 
learned  so  to  abide  in  the  spiritual  watch, — so 
to  wait  on  the  Lord  in  true  inward  self-abase- 
ment, as  to  witness  a  qualification  renewed 
from  day  to  day,  of  detecting  all  presentations 
which  were  not  from  Him.  The  Lord's  truly 
dependent  children  whilst  in  their  watch,  and 
under  the  immediate  operation  of  his  holy 
hand,  know  the  voice  of  the  true  Shepherd  ;  but 
when  not  thus  preserved,  they  may  mistake  the 
imitations  of  the  enemy  for  the  true  call,  and 
go  forth  into  labours  which  tend  to  their  own 
weakness,  and  increase  their  liability  to  err. 

In  a  few  years  Husbands  departed  from  the 
peaceable  principles  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
denied  that  its  discipline  was  of  the  Truth,  and 
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lenounced  all  church  order.  He  was  disown- 
:d  from  communion  with  them  about  1764. 
n  1765  he  published  what  he  called  three  ser- 
nons,  being  a  defence  of  himself  and  a  few 
)thers  who  had  been  also  disowned.  In  this 
le  says  they  were  "  set  at  naught,"  "  for  their 
lissenting  about  rites  and  ceremonies,  queries, 
nemorials,  and  abundance  of  particular  rules 
»nd  forms."  He  had  observed  men  not  tho- 
roughly sanctified  and  redeemed  from  evil 
:hemselves,  taking  part  in  the  discipline  of  the 
:hurch,  and  many  defending  the  outward  bonds 
Df  unity  and  church  order,  as  if  they  were  the 
fundamental  truths  to  which  the  Society  had 
been  gathered.  These  things,  in  his  not  well 
balanced  mind,  had  occasioned  a  dislike  of  the 
discipline,  the  forms  and  rules  of  church  order, 
and  too  low  an  estimate  of  the  value  of  that 
outward  fellowship,  which  depends  on  indivi- 
dual unity  of  faith  and  practice.  He  was  an 
advocate  for  a  daily  dependence  on  the  Holy 
Spirit  for  direction,  and  so  far,  his  theory  was 
right;  but  his  proposed  destruction  of  church 
discipline,  and  of  any  common  bond  of  belief, 
would  have  destroyed  at  once  all  the  benefits 
resulting  from  religious  fellowship,  and  have 
opened  the  door  for  endless  disputes  and  con- 
troversies in  a  religious  society.  Any  one 
claiming  to  be  under  the  direction  of  Truth, 
might  advocate  what  doctrines  he  saw  fit,  and 
contradictory  principles  and  contradictory  prac- 
tices would  be  the  inevitable  result.  Not  that 
the  Holy  Spirit  can  lead  into  diversity  of  belief 
or  practice,  but  a  society  has  no  guaranty  that 
an  unsettled  mind,  an  unsettled  judgment,  or 
the  perverted  talents  of  a  sin-bewildered  intel- 
lect, may  not  lead  men  to  claim  inspiration  for 
sentiments  delivered  at  variance  with  those  on 
which  it  was  originally  gathered,  and  for  works 
which  the  majority  of  its  members  can  consider 
in  no  other  light,  but  as  earthly,  sensual,  or 
devilish.  To  remedy  this,  and  to  clear  the 
Society  from  the  appearance  of  evil,  discipline 
is  necessary,  that  order  may  be  established, 
morality  be  enforced,  and  a  unity  of  doctrinal 
views  maintained.  Not  a  creed  to  which  every 
one  must  subscribe,  and  which  those  of  larger 
and  smaller  growth  in  religious  truth  must 
affirm  they  believe,  whether  furnished  at  the 
moment  with  living  faith  or  not,  but  a  well 
understood  compact  of  religious  principles, 
which  if  any  openly  deny,  or  advocate  opposite 
views,  they  shall  be  disowned.  Such  disown- 
ment,  no  one  with  a  clear  head,  and  unexcited 
feelings  can  call  oppression ;  it  is  in  truth  but 
a  necessary  endeavour  to  free  the  Society  from 
oppression  and  imposition.  Surely  he  who 
continues  to  claim  a  right  in  a  Society  as  Her- 
man Husbands  did,  and  advocates  sentiments 
adverse  to  the  doctrines  upon  which  that  socie- 
ty was  gathered  and  still  upheld,  must  be  con- 
sidered an  oppressor  and  impostor,  who  is 
either  deplorably  under  the  government  of  a 
deranged  head  or  heart.  Some  there  are  who 
seem  to  regard  an  exact  conformity  to  the  dis- 
cipline, to  be  a  sufficient  qualification  for  mem- 
bership, without  a  union  of  faith  and  feeling, 
and  some  perhaps  in  zeal  for  the  greater  mat- 
ter, a  true  spiritual  oneness,  have  too  little 
regard  to  external  order  and  outward  form. 
The  last  error  is  perhaps  the  least  dangerous  to 
the  spiritual  vitality  of  the  church,  but  both  are 


to  be  avoided  by  all  who  desire  her  real  wel- 
fare.* 

Herman  was  as  averse  to  political  oppression, 
as  he  was  to  ecclesiastical  dictation.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  warm  opponent  of  the 
stamp  act,  and  soon  after  distinguished  himself 
in  the  disturbances  which  broke  out  in  North 
Carolina  between  the  government  of  that  pro- 
vince and  a  body  of  men  who  called  themselves 
Regulators.  A  few  individuals  observing  the 
wrongs  at  times  inflicted  by  the  courts  of  law, 
and  the  extortionate  fees  charged  by  the  legal 
officers,  became  anxious  that  some  mode  of 
redress  might  be  fallen  on.  Herman  was  one 
of  these.  They  were  no  doubt  honest  in  their 
purpose  of  reform,  but  they  did  not  pursue  a 
proper  course  to  obtain  it.  Governor  Dobbs 
had  had  his  attention  turned  to  the  subject,  and 
had  made  out  a  table  of  fees,  for  the  regulation 
of  all  the  legal  and  civil  officers.  This  done 
he  appears  to  have  made  no  efforts  to  support 
it,  or  to  punish  its  infringement,  neither  did 
Governor  Try  on  who  succeeded  him.  If  the 
men  who  wished  to  remedy  these  evils  had 
respectfully  and  perseveringly  petitioned  the 
governor  for  redress,  and  combined  to  prosecute 
in  every  known  instance  the  violaters  of  the 
law,  they  might  perhaps  have  succeeded  in 
abating  the  grievance.  But  they  satisfied  them- 
selves by  stirring  up  their  ignorant  neighbours, 
and  encouraging  them  to  refuse  to  pay  any 
tax  for  the  support  of  government  until  some 
remedy  was  offered  by  it.  The  disaffection 
spread  widely,  and  perhaps  through  the  influ- 
ence of  Herman  Husbands,  some  few  mem- 
bers of  the  Society  of  Friends  engaged  in  it. 
Violent  popular  outbreaks  and  disturbances  of 
the  peace  took  place,  and  some  lawyers  and 
officers  of  government  were  by  the  Regulators 
severely  beaten,  and  abused.  At  last  some  of 
the  leaders  undertook  to  try  legal  remedies, 
before  proceeding  to  any  further  acts  of  vio- 
lence. They  brought  six  suits  against  one  of 
the  legal  officers,  who  was  found  guilty  on  them 
all.    The  court  determined  to  screen  him,  fined 


*  Herman  although  a  fanatical  enthusiast  was  not 
without  considerable  talent,  and  manifested  much 
acuteness  in  some  of  his  descriptions.  Take  the  fol- 
lowing' as  a  specimen.  William  Hunt,  in  supporting 
the  order  and  principles  of  the  Society  had  been  parti- 
cularly brought  into  collision  with  Herman,  who  in 
speaking  of  a  public  contest  they  had,  thus  describes 
his  antagonist : — 

"As  their  manner  was,  they  sent  out  Goliath  of 
Gath,  William  Hunt  by  name,  whose  height  was  six 
cubits  and  a  span.  He  had  this  span  added  lately  to 
his  stature  by  letters  of  honour  and  power  from  the 
meetings,  and  select  meetings  in  Pennsylvania."  "  He 
had  a  helmet  of  brass  upon  his  head,  says  the  text; — 
that  is,  he  has  the  sanction  of  all  the  highest  and  se- 
lect meetings  abroad.  Again,  says  the  text,  he  was 
armed  with  a  coat  of  mail ;  that  is,  he  has  a  proper  ap- 
pointment and  authority  from  the  Monthly  Meeting 
at  home.  Why  surely  he  came  forth  on  this  visit  in 
the  full  strength,  beauty  and  order  of  all  your  whole 
discipline.  Yea,  the  text  says  the  weight  of  this  coat 
was  five  thousand  shekels  of  brass  :  a  weight  sufficient 
to  press  down  all  your  members  from  moving  a  tongue 
against  him.  Yea,  he  had  greaves  of  brass  upon  his 
legs ;  that  is,  he  walked  with  a  sanctified  humility  and 
meekness.  A  target  of  brass  between  his  shoulders ; 
that  is,  he  was  exemplary  in  all  his  outward  conduct, 
so  that  you  could  not  come  in  upon  him  in  any  place. 
Moreover,  there  was  a  rumour  of  his  Divine  commis- 
sion went  before  him  like  a  weaver's  beam,  and  he 
stood  upon  the  gallery,  and  he  cried  unto  the  armies 
of  Israel,  saying,  I  defy  you  this  day." 


him  but  one  penny.  This  exasperated  the 
people,  and  they  now  assembled  in  great  num- 
bers and  resolutely  refused  lo  pay  any  tax  to- 
wards the  support  of  the  government. 

Herman  Husbands  had  been  engaged  with  a 
band  of  rioters,  who  had  before  the  trial  of  the 
officer,  beaten  him,  and  ill-used  others.  For 
this  act  he  with  one  other  was  arrested,  and 
imprisoned.  They  were  however  released  on 
the  following  day,  for  fear  of  six  or  seven  hun- 
dred Regulators  who  assembled  near  Hillsbo- 
rough where  they  were  confined.  The  rioters 
now  deemed  themselves  strong  enough  to  set 
all  the  powers,  civil  and  military,  of  the  pro- 
vince, at  defiance.  During  this  time  of  excite- 
ment; Herman  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
legislature,  but  for  his  turbulent  conduct  and 
threatening  speeches  in  the  house  he  was  soon 
expelled.  The  court  at  Hillsborough  was  not 
permitted  by  the  Regulators  to  hold  its  sessions, 
and  the  house  and  barn  of  Judge  Henderson 
were  burnt  by  them.  Herman  had  published 
a  libel  against  Judge  Moore,  for  which  he  was 
arrested,  and  in  default  of  bail  committed  to 
prison.  The  fear  of  the  revenge  of  his  sup- 
porters was  so  general,  that  at  the  time  of  trial, 
none  of  those  who  were  conversant  with  the 
case  dare  give  evidence  against  him,  and  he 
was  consequently  discharged.  The  Regulators 
had  now  become  a  formidable  body,  and  Gov- 
ernor Tryon  seeing  no  way  of  peaceably  set- 
tling the  difficulty,  called  out  the  militia  of  the 
neighbouring  counties.  These  fell  upon  the 
large  body  of  the  rioters,  and  after  a  sharp 
battle,  in  which  more  than  two  hundred  lives 
were  lost,  totally  routed  them.  The  leaders 
generally  escaped  ;  the  common  people  submit- 
ted to  the  government,  and  the  disturbance 
subsided. 

The  few  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends 
who  had  been  enticed  through  a  dependance  on 
the  fanatic  assurance  of  Husbands,  and  his 
apparent  patriotism,  to  join  in  this  disturbance, 
had  long  before  its  termination  been  disowned 
by  the  meetings  they  belonged  to.  Yet  Gov- 
ernor Tryon,  probably  under  the  idea  that 
Husbands  was  a  Quaker,  in  a  proclamation 
put  forth  by  him,  charges  the  difficulties  to  have 
arisen  from  the  opposition  of  the  Quakers  and 
Baptists  to  the  Church  of  England.  The  Re- 
gulators themselves  answered  this  charge  as 
appears  by  a  publication  in  the  Pennsylvania 
Gazette  of  August  15,  1771.  The  leading 
article  in  that  paper  has  appended  to  it,  a  note, 
containing  the  following  extract  from  a  publi- 
cation of  the  Regulators.  "  The  Governor 
represented  us,  as  a  faction  of  Quakers  and 
Baptists,  who  aimed  to  overset  the  Church  of 
England,  &c.  This  put  us  upon  viewing  our- 
selves, and  we  found  our  body  to  consist  pro- 
miscuously of  all  sects,  and  the  men  we  put 
most  confidence  in,  were  of  the  Church  of 
England." 

Before  proceeding  with  any  further  allusion 
to  this  case  in  general,  we  will  follow  up  the 
life  of  Herman  Husbands. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Pocket-lcnife  making. — In  the  town  of  Shef- 
field, England,  there  are  stated  to  be  3330  per- 
sons employed  in  the  various  processes  of  the 
manufacture  of  pocket-knives.    In  this  number 
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are  included  2400  setters-in ;  430  pen-blade 
grinders;  150  pocket-blade  grinders ;  170  blade 
forgers,  and  110  scale  forgers. — Late  Paper. 

From  the  British  Friend. 

The  Dead  Sea— Jericho— the  Jordan— Bethany. 

Losing  the  Dead  Sea  for  a  time,  we  reach- 
ed another  part  of  our  route  in  the  wilderness 
of  Judea,  whence  we  obtained  a  distant 
glimpse  of  the  plains  of  Moab  and  the  Jordan. 
This,  in  its  turn,  we  soon  lost,  and  were  shut 
up  between  vast  mountain  ridges,  the  passes  of 
which  were  exceedingly  rugged  and  difficult. 
We  journeyed  on  in  patient  anticipation  amid 
scenes  the  wildest  and  grandest,  till  at  length, 
as  the  sun  was  getting  low,  and  casting  on  all 
objects  that  richness  of  tinting  so  peculiar  to 
these  localities,  the  plains  of  Moab  and  Jordan 
in  their  full  extent,  were  stretched  out  beneath 
us,  even  as  far  as  the  Sea  of  Galilee  north' 
wards,  had  our  sight  been  strong  enough  to 
descry  it,  while,  directly  in  front  of  us,  the 
Asphaltine  lake  again  took  up  its  position  in 
the  picture,  hemmed  in  between  its  long  un- 
broken mountain  walls,  and  bordered  by  a 
blasted  plain,  the  most  dismal  and  desolate  that 
can  be  conceived.  It  is  a  naked,  sandy 
waste,  through  which,  far  away  to  the  left,  a 
•  green  line  marks  the  course  of  the  Jordan; 
but  this  verdure  ceases  long  before  the  river 
empties  itself  into  the  accursed  lake.  Here 
nothing  grows  but  a  few  stunted  shrubs,  the 
leaves  of  which  are  crusted  with  salt,  and  their 
bark  has  the  taste  and  smell  of  smoke.  We 
looked  in  vain  for  the  apples  of  Sodom ;  it 
does  not  appear  that  they  are  common  so  far 
north.  The  following  is  Dr.  Robinson's  ac- 
count of  this  curious  production  which  he  fell 
in  with  about  the  middle  of  the  western 
shore : — 

"  One  of  the  first  objects,"  he  says,  "  which 
attracted  our  notice  on  arriving  at  'Ain  Jiddy, 
was  a  tree  with  a  singular  fruit,  which  without 
knowing  at  the  moment  whether  it  had  been 
observed  by  former  travellers  or  not,  instantly 
suggested  to  our  minds  the  far-famed  fruits 

"  Which  grew 
Near  that  bituminous  lake  where  Sodom  stood." 

«  This  was  the  osher  of  the  Arabs,  the  As- 
clepias  gigantea  vel  procera  of  botanists, 
which  is  Ibund  in  abundance  in  Upper  Egypt 
and  Nubia,  and  also  in  Arabia  Felix  but  seems 
to  be  confined  in  Palestine  to  the  borders  of  the 
Dead  Sea.  We  saw  it  only  at  'Ain  Jiddy  ; 
Hasselquist  found  it  in  the  Desert  between  Je- 
richo and  the  northern  shore  ;  and  Irby  and 
Mangles  met  with  it  of  large  size  at  the  south- 
end  of  the  sea,  and  on  the  isthmus  of  the  pe- 
ninsula. 

"  We  saw  here  several  trees  of  the  kind, 
the  trunks  of  which  were  six  or  eight  inches 
in  diameter,  and  the  whole  height  from  ten  to 
fifteen  feet.  Irby  and  Mangles  found  them 
measuring  in  many  instances  two  feet  or  more 
in  circumference,  and  the  boughs  at  least  fif- 
teen feet  in  height ;  a  size  which  far  exceeded 
any  they  saw  in  Nubia.  The  tree  has  a  grey- 
ish cork-like  bark,  with  long  oval  leaves  ;  and 
in  its  general  appearance  and  character  it 
.might  be  taken  for  a  gigantic  perennial  species  of 


the  milk- weed  or  silk-weed  found  in  the  northern 
parts  of  the  American  States.  Its  leaves  and 
flowers  are  very  similar  to  those  of  the  latter 
plant,  and  when  broken  off  it  in  like  manner 
discharges  a  milky  fluid.  The  fruit  greatly 
resembles  externally  a  large  smooth  apple  or 
orange  hanging  in  clusters  of  three  or  four  to- 
gether ;  and  when  ripe  is  of  a  yellow  colour. 
It  was  now  fair  and  delicious  to  the  eye,  and 
soft  to  the  touch:  but  on  being  pressed  or 
struck,  it  explodes  with  a  puff,  like  a  bladder 
or  puff-ball,  leaving  in  the  hand  only  the  shreds 
of  the  thin  rind  and  a  few  fibres.  It  is  indeed 
filled  chiefly  with  air  like  a  bladder,  which 
gives  it  the  round  form ;  while  in  the  centre  a 
small  slender  pod  runs  through  it  from  the 
stem,  and  is  connected  by  thin  filaments  with 
the  rind.  The  pod  contains  a  small  quantity 
of  fine  silk  with  seeds,  precisely  like  the  pod  of 
the  silk-weed,  though  very  much  smaller  ;  be- 
ing indeed  scarcely  the  tenth  part  as  large. 
The  Arabs  collect  the  silk  and  twist  it  inlo 
matches  for  their  guns;  preferring  it  to  the  com- 
mon match,  because  it  requires  no  sulphur  to 
render  it  combustible. 

"  The  most  definite  account  we  have  of  the 
apples  of  Sodom,  so  called,  is  in  Josephus,  who 
as  a  native  of  the  country,  is  a  better  authori- 
ty than  Tacitus  or  other  foreign  writers. 
After  speaking  of  the  conflagration  of  the 
plain  and  the  yet  remaining  tokens  of  the  Di- 
vine fire,  he  remarks,  that  «  there  are  still  to  be 
seen  ashes  reproduced  in  the  fruits,  which  in- 
deed resemble  edible  fruits  in  colour,  but  on 
being  plucked  with  the  hands  are  dissolved  into 
smoke  and  ashes.'  In  the  account,  after  a  due 
allowance  for  the  marvellous  in  all  popular 
reports,  I  find  nothing  which  does  not  apply 
almost  literally  to  the  fruit  of  the  osher  as  we 
saw  it.  It  must  be  plucked  and  handled  with 
great  care,  in  order  to  preserve  it  from  burst- 
ing. We  attempted  to  carry  off  some  of  the 
boughs  and  fruit  with  us- to  Jerusalem,  but 
without  success. 

"Hasselquist  finds  the  apples  of  Sodom  in 
the  fruit  of  the  Solatium  melongena  (night- 
shade mad-apple),  which  we  saw  in  great 
abundance  at  'Ain  Jiddy,  and  in  the  Plain  of 
Jericho.  These  apples  are  much  smaller  than 
those  of  the  osher,  and  when  ripe  are  full  of 
small  black  grains.  There  is,  however,  no- 
thing like  explosion,  nothing  like  'smoke  and 
ashes,'  except  occasionally,  as  the  same  natu- 
ralist remarks,  '  when  the  fruit  is  punctured  by 
an  insect  (Tenth redo),  which  converts  the 
whole  inside  into  dust,  leaving  nothing  but  the 
rind  entire  without  any  loss  of  colour.'  We 
saw  the  Solanum  and  the  osher  growing  side 
by  side ;  the  former  presenting  nothing  re- 
markable in  its  appearance,  and  being  found 
in  other  parts  of  the  country,  while  the  latter 
immediately  arrested  our  attention  by  its  sin- 
gular accordance  with  the  ancient  story,  and  is 
moreover  peculiar  in  Palestine  to  the  shores  of 
the  Dead  Sea." 

The  water  of  the  Sea  is  clear  and  shallow, 
and  all  the  party  except  the  Arabs,  undressed 
to  ascertain  the  existence  of  the  buoyant  pro- 
perty attributed  to  it.  The  result  of"  our  ob- 
servation astonished  every  individual  amongst 
us.  When  swimming,  it  was  scarcely  possible 
to  keep  the  feet  below  the  water ;  when  stand- 
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ing  upright  ((reading  water  as  it  is  called)  the^' 
shoulders  were  raised  above  the  surface,  and  |  f 
it  was  not  easy  to  keep  this  position,  as  the 
shoulders  became  top-heavy.  One  of  the  party 
who  could  not  swim,  lay  like  a  cork  on  the 
surface;  and  indeed  it  required  great  exertion 
to  dive  below.  It  was  ludicrous  to  see  one  of  |i* 
the  horses.  As  soon  as  his  body  touched  t 
water,  he  was  afloat,  and  turned  over  on  his 
side  ;  he  struggled  with  all  his  force  to  pre- 
serve his  equilibrium;  but  the  moment  he 
stopped  moving,  he  turned  over  on  his  side 
again,  and  almost  on  his  back,  kicking  his  feet 
out  of  the  water,  and  snorting  with  terror. 
The  taste  of  the  water  was  detestable  beyond 
description — salt,  bitter,  and  sulphureous  ;  but 
the  worst  of  my  bath  was,  that,  after  it  was 
over,  my  skin  was  covered  with  a  thick  gluti- 
tinous  substance,  which  it  required  another  ab- 
lution to  get  rid  of;  and  after  I  had  wiped  my- 
self dry,  my  body  burned  and  smarted  as  if  I 
had  been  turned  round  before  a  roasting  fire. 
My  face  and  ears  were  encrusted  with  salt ; 
my  hairs  stood  out,  "  each  particular  hair  o 
end,"  and  my  eyes  were  irritated  and  inflam- 
ed, so  that  I  felt  the  effects  of  it  for  several 
days.  In  spite  of  all  this,  however,  reviv 
and  refreshed  by  my  bath,  I  mounted  my 
horse  a  new  man.  It  seemed  to  me,  indeed, 
that  without  it  I  could  not  have  endured  the 
fearful  heat  of  these  low  shores. 

The  buoyancy  of  the  waters  of  the  Dead 
Sea  is  occasioned  by  their  great  specific  gravi- 
ty, arising  from  the  large  proportion  of  vari- 
ous salts  contained  in  them,  chiefly  those  of  I 
magnesia  and  soda.  But  the  proportion  of  the 
saline  solution,  and  consequently  the  specific 
gravity  would  seem  to  vary  somewhat  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  sea,  and  at  different  seasons 
of  the  year;  being  of  course  increased  by 
strong  evaporation,  and  diminished  by  the  in- 
flux of  fresh  water. 

We  made  diligent  search,  so  far  as  our  op- 
portunities permitted,  for  evidence  bearing  on 
the  current  tradition,  that  no  species  of  fish 
can  live  in  these  waters  which  are  said  to  be 
so  pestiferous  as  even  to  poison  the  atmosphere, 
so  that  birds  venturing  to  fly  over  the  sea  soon 
fall  dead  on  its  bosom.  With  respect  lo  this 
latter  point,  we  had  demonstrative  evidence 
that  tradition  is  at  fault  ;  for  we  saw  a  flock  of 
gulls  floating  quietly  on  the  waters,  and  when 
I  roused  them  with  a  stone,  they  flew  down  the 
lake,  skimming,  its  surface,  until  they  carried 
themselves  out  of  sight.  The  sterility  of  the 
region  and  the  want  of  fish  and  other  food 
suited  to  the  sustenance  of  aquatic  fowls,  suf- 
ficiently account  for  the  rarity  of  the  feathered 
tribes,  without  ascribing  any  pernicious  in- 
fluence to  malaria  and  noxious  vapours  from 
the  sea,  though  the  region  is  indeed  beyond  all 
question  an  insalubrious  one.  As  to  the  other 
opinion,  that  there  exists  no  living  thing,  no 
trace  of  animal  or  vegetable  life  within  these 
waters,  this  is  fully  borne  out  by  our  experi- 
ence. Yet  occasionally  travellers  have  seen 
a  dead  or  dying  fish,  and  a  few  shells  on  the 
shore,  but  these  have  all  belonged  to  fresh 
water  species,  and  have  certainly  not  been  na- 
tive productions  of  the  lake.  This  negative 
proof  is  the  more  decisive,  as  this  shore  is 
evidently  much  lashed  by  storms,  which  could 
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bt  well  fail  of  throwing  upon  the  beach  some  |  situation  of  things  in  the  country  before  the 
oecimens,  if  any  existed,  of  the  animal  and  new  settlers  came. 

Extract  of  a  letter  to  William  Penn  from 
Lewis  Morris,  then  lately  from  Barbadoes, 
who  had  removed  to  settle  in  New  Jersey.  It 
is  dated  New  York,  Fourth  month  3d,  1681  : 

"  1  was  not  a  little  rejoiced  to  read  thine, 
but  rest  in  some  hopes  that  it  is  possible  I  may 
live  to  see  thy  face  in  these  parts,  especially 
since  I  have  spoken  with  S.  Jennings,  who  told 
me,  he  judged  ihou  hadst  obtained  a  grant  for 
the  West  part  of  the  River  Delaware,  of  which 
myself  and  all  our  Friends  were  glad  to  hear. 
I  doubt  not  but  Samuel  will  sufficiently  encoujr- 
age  thee  to  press  forward,  and  perfect  the  work 
of  settling  there  as  much  as  in  thee  lieth.  I 
am  sure,  if  he  be  not  sparing  of  the  pen,  he 
cannot  chuse  but  give  thee  encouragement 
enough  to  go  forward,  now  thou  hast  begun  so 
good  a  work  on  so  good  a  land  as  that  is  which 
far  exceeds*  .    I  cannot  but  let  thee 


nd  vegetable  growths  of  the  sea.  Large 
uantities  of  drift  wood  are  accumulated  on 
be  beach,  which  the  rains  have  brought  down 
:om  the  mountain  ravines,  and  the  prevalence 
f  southern  winds  has  driven  on  the  shore. 
Jo  marine  plant  of  any  description  is  to  be 
>und  among  these  masses  though  they  consist 
hiefly  of  entire  trees,  the  branches  and  roots  of 
hich  must  have  swept  the  bottom  in  many 
jlaces  in  their  progress  through  the  water, 
nd  collected  the  sea-weed  in  their  track,  had 
ny  existed. 

One  of  the  most  singular  circumstances  in 
he  character  of  the  Dead  Sea  is  the  deep  de- 
ression  of  its  level  below  that  of  the  Medi- 
srranean,  amounting  according  to  the  recent 
urvey  by  Lieutenant  Symonds,  to  1311  feet, 

circumstance  which  must  have  a  remarkable 
jffect  on  the  mean  temperature  of  the  region. 
|?he  phenomena  witnessed  here  are  such  as 
night  naturally  be  expected  from  the  constitu- 
on  of  the  waters,  and  the  nature  of  the  sur- 
ounding  district, — a  naked  solitary  desert. 
The  sea  lies  in  its  deep  trough,  flanked  by  lofty 
iliffs  of  bare  limestone  rock,  and  exposed  for 
[even  or  eight  months  in  each  year  to  the  un- 
llouded  beams  of  a  burning  sun.  Nothing, 
therefore,  but  sterrility  and  death-like  solitude 
l:an  be  looked  for  upon  its  shores ;  and  nothing 
|lse  is-  actually  found,  except  in  those  parts 
ivhere  there  are  fountains  or  streams  of  fresh 
Ivater.  The  stories  of  the  pestiferous  exhala- 
ions  and  the  bursts  of  smoke  that  rise  from  this 
Ireaded  expanse, are  a  mere  fable  :  there  must 
raturally  bean  immense  evaporation  from  it  in 
;onsequence  of  its  low  position  and  exposure  to 
he  summer  heats ;  but  the  character  of  this 
waporation  cannot  well  be  different  from  that  of 
iny  other  body  of  water  in  similar  circum- 
stances. 

(To  be  concluded.) 


For  "  The  Friend." 

MtUtB  of  the  3Past.— No.  51. 

Jo  action  will  conduce  to  our  everlasting  happiness,  that  is 
not  the  offspring  of  a  heartfelt  conviction  of  duty.  Mere 
outside  imitations  of  the  best  actions  of  the  best  men,  will 
never  advance  the  imitator  one  step  nearer  heaven. 

EARLY  PENNSYLVANIA. 

Proud  says  that  W.  Markham,  Penn's  first 
deputy,  sailed  in  1681  in  one  of  three  ships,  of 
which  two  left  London  and  one  Bristol  for 
Pennsylvania.  Of  these  vessels  the  "  Amity" 
from  London  was  driven  by  winds  to  the  West 
Indies,  and  did  not  reach  the  Delaware  until 
he  spring  of  1682;  the  "  Bristol  Factor,"  of 
Bristol,  did  not  reach  Chester  until  the  "11th 
Df  December"  or  Tenth  month,  1681.  The 
letters  given  below  show  conclusively  that  he 
came  in  neither  of  these  vessels,  having  arrived 
tit  New  York  about  the  15th  of  Fourth  month 
[June),  1681.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  "John  and 
Sarah,"  the  other  vessel  from  London,  would 
run  into  New  York,  and  land  him  there,  before 
proceeding  with  the  settlers  to  the  Delaware, 
where  he  was  bound.  It  seems  most  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  he  took  passage  in  a  ves- 
sel to  New  York  some  time  previously  to  the 
sailingof  the  Pennsylvania  vessels,  that  he  might 
be  on  the  spot,  and  understand  a  little  of  the 


know  that  I  am  in  truth  glad,  and  in  my  heart 
sensible  of  the  great  goodness  of  God  to  us  in 
these  parts,  in  casting  thy  lot  amongst  us.  I  do 
as  it  were  hear  thee  called  to  come  over  and  help 
us,  for  surely  there  will  be  great  need  of  thee." 

From  the  same  to  the  same,  New  York, 
Fourth  month  25th,  1681 : 

"  This  is  to  acquaint  thee  that  about  ten 
daies  since,  here  arrived  Francis  Richardson 
with  thy  deputy,  by  whom  I  received  thy  sec- 
ond letter,  and  am  very  glad  thy  lot  is  fallen 
amongst  us;  and  do  assure  thee,  that  I  think 
it  the  finest  piece  or  tract  of  land  in  all  this 
north  part  of  America.  I  hope  that  some  that 
are  better  scribes  than  myself  will  enlarge 
[more  on]  the  place  ;  if  they  be  not  backward 
or  idle,  they  may  give  thy  Friends  encourage- 
ment enough  to  persevere  and  press  forward  to 
perfect  as  much  as  in  them  lies,  the  good  work 
of  settling  these  parts  amongst  us." 

Letter  from  Deputy  Markham  to  his  wife. 

"Upland,  the  7th  December,  1681. 
"It  is  a  very  fine  country,  if  it  were  not 
so  overgrown  with  woods  ;  and  very  healthy. 
Here  people  live  to  be  above  100  years  of  age. 
Provisions  of  all  sorts  are  indifferent  plentiful, 
venison  especially.  I  have  seen  four  bucks 
bought  for  5s.,  the  Indians  killing  them  only 
for  their  skins,  and  if  the  Christians  will  not 
buy  the  flesh,  they  let  it  hang  and  rot  on  a 
tree.  In  the  winter,  there  is  mighty  plenty  of 
wild  fowl  of  all  sorts  :  partridges  I  am  cloyd 
with  ;  we  catch  them  by  hundreds  at  a  time 
In  the  fall  of  the  leaf,  or  after  harvest,  here  are 
abundance  of  wild  turkeys,  which  are  mighty 
easie  to  be  shot ;  duck,  mallard,  geese  and 
swans  in  abundance,  wild.  Fish  are  in  great 
plenty.  In  short,  if  a  country  life  be  liked  by 
any,  it  might  be  here.  That  which  is  most 
scarce  is  mutton  and  beef,  because  you  must 
kill  it  yourself, — I  mean  of  your  own;  and  in 
the  summer  it  will  not  keep  till  you  can  eat  it 
all,  except  in  great  families.  What  beef  is 
killed,  is  in  October,  or  thereabouts,  and  salted 
up  for  the  whole  year.  Lastj"  October  I  killed 
two  very  fat  bullocks." 


*  Lewis  Morris  evidently  wrote  the  Jerseys, — but 
W.  Penn,  with  whose  approbation  these  extracts  were 
printed,  has  left  the  above  blank. 

t  This  indicates  that  Markham  was  keeping  house 
for  himself  at  Upland  (Chester),  during  1681. 


Abstract  of  another  letter  sent  by  Deputy 
Markham  "  to  a  friend  in  London  bv  the  same 
ship:" 

"  I  will  now  give  you  an  account  of  the 
country.  It  is  in  a  mighty  good  air,  and  very 
healthy.  Here  are  abundance  of  good  fruits  ; 
all  sorts  of  apples,  cherries,  pears,  good  plums  ; 
but  1  knew  not  what  to  call  them.  Peaches  as 
good  as  any  in  the  world.  Some  they  feed 
their  hoggs  with,  and  some  they  distill  and 
make  of  it  a  sort  of  brandy  :  abundance  of 
mull-berrys.  The  hoggs  eat  the  chesnuts  as 
they  do  the  acorns ;  abundance  of  walnuts. 
Grapes  grow  wild  in  the  woods,  and  indifferent 
good  :  they  might  be  made  very  good.  Mellons 
both  mus  and  water  as  good  as  can  be ;  and 
several  others  I  cannot  think  of.  Fish,  good 
store  ;  but  we  are  afraid  to  put  out  a  net  lest  a 
sturgeon  gets  in  and  breaks  it,  for  we  have  in- 
numerable of  them,  that  they  leap  into  the 
boats  very  often.  Beasts  we  have  of  all  kinds, 
and  tame  fowl.  Abundance  of  deer :  the 
Indians  kill  them  only  for  their  skins  and 
leave  the  flesh  in  the  woods.  We  have 
very  good  horses,  and  men  [ride  rapidly]  on 
them  ;  they  make  nothing  of  riding  80  miles 
of  a  day;  and  [when  they  reach]  their  jour- 
ney's end,  turn  the  horses  into  the  field  ;  they 

 ."    [A  word  or  two  torn  off] 

The  above  letters  are  taken  from  a  book 
written  by  William  Loddington,  a  valuable 
Friend,  of  Hertfordshire,  an  author  of  several 
works.  The  book  bears  the  following  title, 
Plantation  Work,  the  work  of  this  generation. 
Written  in  true  love  to  all  such  as  are  weighti- 
ly inclined  to  transplant  themselves  and  fami- 
lies to  any  of  the  English  Plantations  in  Ame- 
rica. The  most  material  doubts  and  objections 
against  it  being  removed,  they  may  more 
cheerfully  proceed  to  the  glory  and  renown  of 
the  God  of  the  whole  earth,  who  in  all  under- 
takings is  to  be  looked  unto,  praised  and  feared 
forever.  Aspice  venturo  latetur  vt  India 
Siclo.  London  :  Printed  for  Benjamin  Clark 
in  Georgeyard  in  Lombard  street,  1682." 

In  this  book  the  author  gives  his  reasons 
for  believing  that  the  settling  new  colonies, 
was  the  proper  and  principal  work  of  that 
generation,  and  also  answers  the  objections 
and  cavils  of  those  who  opposed  it.  He  con- 
cludes with  this  exhortation  : 

"A  word  to  all  honest-hearted  Friends  of 
Truth  now  concerned  in  any  of  the  American 
Plantations. 

"  O  ye  tender  scions  of  that  fruitful  heaven- 
ly tree  of  Life,  which  the  Lord  hath  planted 
and  protected  in  this  our  horizon  !  Consider 
your  high  and  holy  calling.  This  honour 
have  not  all  the  saints  ;  every  branch  is  not  a 
scion.  O  that  you  may  take  root  and  bring 
forth  fruit  abundantly  to  refresh  and  consolate 
all  that  converse  with  you.  Remember  that 
ye  are  the  salt,  not  the  slaves  of  the  earth. 
The  earth  was  made  for  you,  not  you  for  the 
earth.  Not  an  earthy,  unsavoury  word  or 
action  is  to  be  spoken  or  done  by  any  of  you. 
Do  but  consider  how  it  will  sadden  the  spirits, 
and  grieve  the  life  of  your  dear  friends  here, 
if  tidings  should  come,  that  you  are  become, 
like  Israel,  (Hosea,  10  ch.,)  even  as  an  empty 
vine  bringing  forth  fruit  unto  yourselves.  In- 
deed, it  will  even  break  many  hearts  to  hear 
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it.  But  I  hope  better  things ;  yea,  praises  to 
the  Lord,  I  am  full  of  better  hopes;  neverthe- 
less I  cannot  forbear  this  caution.  For  I  know 
by  experience,  '  Plantation  Work'  is  full  of 
snares  and  cares.  I  have  had  a  taste  of  it,  and 
have  known  some  lose  even  lovely  gifts  and 
testimonies,  according  to  the  measure  of  Light 
in  that  day,  among  woods  and  bogs. 

"  This  is  a  matter  for  which  my  soul  is  often 
concerned  in  secret:  for  I  know  not  anything 
of  a  worse  tendency,  in  my  sense  and  under- 
standing of  Truth,  than  for  any  eminent  testi- 
mony, in  youth  especially  if  mean  as  to  out- 
ward, to  centre  at  last  upon  a  rich  wife  or 
husband,  great  trade,  or  place  of  great  profit. 
We  are  all  to  be  watchful  :  But  such  as  have 
a  public  testimony,  must  keep  a  double  watch. 
For  as  they  are  worthy  of  double  honour,  (1 
Tim.  v.  17,)  so  they  are  liable  to  double,  yea 
treble  temptations.  The  apostle  Paul  himself 
being  deeply  sensible  of  this,  often  cried  out, 
Brethren  pray  for  us,  pray  for  us,  pray  for  us. 
(1  Thes.  v.  25  ;  2  Thes.  "hi.  1  ;  Heb.  xiii.  18, 
&c.) 

"  But  that  power  and  presence  of  God  that 
has  kept  you  in  your  shops  and  trades,  your 
cares  and  exercises  here,  in  this  evil  day  and 
generation,  is  able  to  preserve  you  in  your 
more  solitaiy  labours. 

"  As  for  us,  who  stay  behind,  God  forbid  we 
should  sin  against  the  Lord  in  ceasing  to  pray 
for  you,  that  you  may  be  living,  powerful  in- 
struments in  the  hands  of  the  Lord  to  enlighten 
the  Jew  and  Gentile,  and  to  promote  the  hon- 
our of  God's  English  Israel  even  to  the  utmost 
parts  of  America,  for  as 

"  The  sun  runs  round  our  globe,  and  in  its  days, 
Cheers  every  creature  with  its  pleasant  rays ; 
So  Truth's  more  glorious  sun  shall  beam  its  light, 
To  all  the  world,  before  eternal  night. 

"  When  Gage's*  travels  in  the  western  land, 
I  read,  and  mind  the  Spaniard's  proud  command : 
Love  to  the  poor  lost  Indians  makes  me  cry, 
4  Lord  when  shall  Truth  top  this  base  tyranny !' 
Indian  lift  up  thine  head,  thy  day-star  shines, 
A  people  comes,  not  for  thy  silver  mines. 
More  precious  treasure,  draws  their  love  to  thee  : 
Poor  man !  Thou  hast  a  soul  as  well  as  we. 
Eternal  bliss,  for  that's  their  aim,  don't  scorn, 
Naked  men,  shall  the  naked  Truth  adorn." 

W.  L. 


*  Thomas  Gage  published  in  London  in  1648,  a 
journal  of  his  travels  for  three  thousand  three  hundred 
miles,  within  the  main  land  of  America. 
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SECOND  MONTH  13,  1847. 


We  learn  by  the  "Sarah  Sands"  recently 
arrived  from  England,  that  Joseph  John  Gur- 
ney,  died  at  Norwich,  the  4th  of  last  month. 


We  almost  daily  receive  information  from 
different  parts  of  our  own  and  other  Yearly 
Meetings  on  this  continent,  showing  that  the 
sympathy  of  Friends  for  the  suffering  poor  in 
Ireland,  is  still  lively  and  operative.  We  hope 
this  current  of  benevolent  feeling  will  not  be 
checked  from  an  idea  that  more  will  not  be 


needed.  All  the  accounts  concur  in  represent- 
ing that  the  distress  continues  to  be  great,  be- 
yond what  can  well  be  imagined  by  us  in  this 
favoured  land,  and  that  there  is  no  danger 
that  any  extent  of  liberality  likely  to  be  exer- 
cised will  exceed  the  extremity  of  the  demand 
for  succour.  The  following  communication 
furnishes  an  example  of  the  right  sort  of  feeling : 

"  At  a  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends  held  at 
Spiceland,  la.,  First  month  20th,  1847  : 

"  The  suffering  condition  of  the  people  in 
Ireland,  was  brought  to  view  by  a  member  of 
the  Meeting  for  Sufferings,  who  stated  that  they 
ha<d  had  the  subject  before  their  last  meeting, 
and  it  was  left  with  the  members,  to  bring  it 
before  the  different  Monthly  Meetings,  with  a 
view  of  raising  funds  to  assist  the  sufferers  ; 
and  that  Charles  F.  Coffin  of  Richmond,  had 
agreed  to  receive  what  might  be  sent  him,  and 
forward  it  to  Friends  of  Philadelphia,  to  be  con- 
veyed to  Ireland. 

"  Parts  of  the  Circular  were  then  read, 
showing  the  care  that  Friends  of  Ireland  were 
taking,  and  some  of  the  particulars  of  the  suf- 
ferings. 

"  A  few  Friends  from  each  of  the  Prepara- 
tives, were  then  nominated  to  receive  contribu- 
tions. 

"  During  the  time  the  subject  was  before  the 
meeting,  the  countenances  of  Friends  told  that 
they  sympathized  with  the  sufferers,  and  I  be- 
lieve there  are  few,  if  any,  who  will  refuse  to 
give  something  for  their  relief. 

"  When  the  teacher  in  Friends'  school  at 
Spiceland,  informed  the  scholars  that  children 
in  Ireland  were  starving,  and  that  their  parents 
were  taking  their  clothes  to  the  pawn-office  to 
procure  something  for  their  subsistence,  they 
came  forth  with  their  small  contributions,  some 
one  cent,  some  five,  and  some  ten." 

R.  G. 

We  have  also  received  several  printed  docu- 
ments from  our  Friends  in  England,  evincing 
their  keen  sensibility  to  the  starving  condition 
of  the  thousands  in  the  sister  island.  One  of 
these  being  addressed  to  Friends  generally  in 
this  country,  we  have  deemed  it  right  to  insert 
forthwith.  From  the  others  we  shall  probably 
prepare  selections  for  the  next  or  a  future 
number. 


WANTED 

A  Teacher  in  the  Elementary  department  of 
the  Boys'  Select  School  in  this  city.    Apply  to 
Joseph  Snowdon, 
No.  84  Arch  street. 
Lindzey  Nicholson, 

No.  24  South  Twelfth  street. 
Jeremiah  Hacker, 

No.  144  South  Fourth  street. 
Thomas  Kimber, 

No  50  North  Fourth  street. 
Phila.,  Second  mo.  6th,  1847. 


Died,  in  Shelby  county,  Indiana,  on  the  28th  of  the 
Eighth  month,  1846,  Miriam  W.  Card,  in  the  36th 
year  of  her  age ;  a  member  of  Walnut  Ridge  Monthly 
Meeting.  She  bore  her  severe  illness  of  three  weeks 
with  much  patience,  and  frequently  said  she  did  not 
wish  to  recover, — that  there  was  nothing  in  this  world 
worth  living  for ; — often  entreating  those  around  not  to 
weep,  but  rather  rejoice  that  she  was  going  to  leave 
this  world  of  trouble,  and  prepare  to  meet  her  where 


tears  are  wiped  from  all  eyes,  and  where  there  will  be  j 
no  more  parting.  She  has  left  a  husband  and  sill 
children  to  mourn  her  loss,  yet  we  trust  they  are  nol  I 
as  those  who  sorrow  without  hope.  "  Blessed  are  tht 
dead  who  die  in  the  Lord." 

 ,  at  his  residence  near  Salem,  Columbiana  coun- 
ty, Ohio,  on  the  11th  of  Eleventh  month  last,  Jessb 
Holloway,  in  the  92d  year  of  his  age,  a  much  esteem-  , 
ed  elder  of  Salem  Monthly  Meeting.  He  was  able  tc  i 
attend  meetings  until  a  few  months  previous  to  his 
decease.  When  in  health  he  was  very  careful  not  t« 
allow  anything  to  prevent  the  performance  of  this  duty.  ■ 
He  retained  his  faculties  clear  and  bright  until  the  j 
last,  and  frequently  expressed  the  concern  he  felt  that 
the  members  of  our  religious  Society,  and  particularly  I 
the  members  of  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  which  he  had 
been  an  active  and  useful  member,  nearly  from  the 
time  of  its  first  establishment,  might  maintain  the  an- 
cient principles  and  testimonies  given  to  our  worthy 
predecessors  to  uphold.  "  Mark  the  perfect  man  and 
behold  the  upright,  for  the  end  of  that  man  is 
peace." 

 ,  on  the  28th  of  Twelfth  month,  1846,  of  pul- 

monary  consumption,  in  the  19th  year  of  her  age, 
Hannah,  daughter  of  Edwin  and  Deborah  Wilson,  of 
Barnesville,  Ohio.  Her  relatives  and  friends  who  at- 
tended  her  in  the  latter  part  of  her  illness,  are  consoled  i 
in  the  belief,  that  through  submission  to  "  the  washing 
of  regeneration  and  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost,"  she 
was  prepared  for  an  admittance  among  the  "just  of 
all  generations." 

[Since  the  publication  of  the  notice  the  week  before 
last,  we  have  received  the  following.] 

 ,  on  the  21st  of  First  month  last,  Mildred 

Ratcliff,  in  the  74th  year  of  her  age,  at  her  residence 
near  Brownsville,  Penn.    She  was  strictly  brought  up 
in  profession  with  the  Baptists — her  father,  whom  she 
often  spoke  of  with  feelings  of  tender  affection,  being 
a  zealous  minister  in  that  society.    About  the  twenti.  ' 
eth  year  of  her  age,  she  became  convinced  of  the  Truth 
as  professed  by  Friends ;  and  remained  unwaveringly  i 
attached  to  the  principles  and  testimonies  given  to  our 
religious  Society  to  uphold.    Soon  after  being  admit.  { 
ted  a  member'  she  apprehended  herself  called  to  labour  >  j 
in  the  ministry.    Many  and  deep  were  her  conflicts  of  I  j 
mind  in  giving  up  to  this  requiring ;  but  in  the  obedi-  111 
ence  of  faith  she  was  enabled  to  yield  thereto.    And  I 
in  after  years  she  visited  very  generally  the  meetings  i 
of  Friends  on  this  continent,  to  their  comfort  and  en- 
couragement.   She  was  deeply  concerned  that  in  the  i 
exercise  of  the  gift  dispensed,  she  should  be  preserved 
under  the  fresh  anointing  of  Divine  power.  And 
strong  was  her  solicitude  on  tbis  subject  for  her  bre- 
thren and  sisters.    In  dropping  a  word  of  counsel  on  I 
this  very  important  testimony  of  our  religious  Society, 1 
frequently  has  she  been  heard  to  say,  that  "a  living  |. 
ministry  was  designed  to  raise  the  dead  [in  a  spiritual 
sense],  while  a  lifeless  ministry  would  almost  kill  the 
living."    Dwelling  near  the  Divine  life,  she  was  quick  1  i 
of  discernment,  and  early  sounded  the  alarm,  when  1 
infidelity  was  making  its  insidious  inroads  in  our  re-  1 
ligious  Society,  by  the  views  promulgated  by  Elias 
Hicks  and  his  adherents,  whereby  so  many  became 
disunited  from  us.    In  more  recent  times  she  clearly  || 
saw  the  approach  of  that  spirit,  that  would  bring  into  II 
disrepute  the  precious  Christian  doctrines  and  testi-  i 
monies,  revived  by  George  Fox,  Robert  Barclay,  and  ;  I 
their  worthy  associates.    And  though  for  the  last  five  | 
or  six  years  she  has  been  mostly  confined  to  her  room,  i  • 
she  often  spoke  of  it  with  sorrow  and  regret ;  but  would 
sometimes  add,  "there  will  be  a  remnant  preserved, 
through  and  over  all,  that  will  stand  for  the  cause  and 
the  testimony,  though  the  number  may  be  reduced 
like  unto  Gideon's  army."    For  some  weeks  previous  i 
to  her  dissolution,  she  had  little  to  say,  being  impress- 
ed with  the  belief,  her  day's  work  was  done,  craving 
to  be  preserved  in  patience  to  the  end  :  and  towards 
the  last  when  any  words  were  at  all  intelligible,  they 
were  generally  in  prayer  or  praises  to  the  Almighty  : 
on  one  occasion  saying  "Come  Lord  Jesus,  come 
quickly — but  not  my  will  but  thine  be  done." 
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Grahame's  Colonial  History. 

(Continued  from  p»ge  12G.) 
THE   IMPARTIAL  WITNESS. 

It  would  exceed  the  limits  which  can  pro- 
perly be  devoted  to  any  one  subject  in  "  The 
Friend,"  to  follow  Grahame  through  all  the 
details  of  that  portion  of  his  History  which 
relates  to  Pennsylvania — to  attempt  the  refu- 
tation of  all  his  allegations  about  the  unfairness 
af  the  Proprietary  in  the  dispute  with  Baltimore, 
he  increased  power  which  he  managed  to  ac- 
quire by  remodelling  bis  charter,  his  early 
desertion  of  Pennsylvania  in  order  to  promote 
it  court  his  unjust  claims  upon  Maryland,  and 
lis  utter  abandonment  of "  all  thought  of  re- 
urning  to  America,"  while  basking  in  the  rays 
if  royal  favour ;  all  which,  with  accompanying 
comments,  and  strictures  upon  the  weightier 
matters  of  the  law,  are  largely  intermingled 
with  observations,  of  various  merit,  in  appro- 
bation or  otherwise  of  the  administration  of 
ustice,  admiration  of  the  unprecedented  pro- 
gress of  the  colony,  and  misrepresentations  of 
he  extent,  cause  and  nature  of  the  differences 
>f  opinion,  on  points  connected  with  the  con- 
duct of  the  government,  which,  at  a  pretty 
early  date,  manifested  themselves  among  the 
jntrained  politicians  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
lath  of  the  youthful  commonwealth,  as  we  all 
<now,  soon  passed  beyond  the  regions  of  un- 
clouded skies  and  entered  a  sphere  subject  to 
he  vicissitudes  which  are  the  usual  allotment 
>f  mortality.  As  in  all  things  human,  troubles 
>f  greater  or  less  magnitude  soon  intruded 
bemselves.  Historians  will  put  their  own 
nterpretations  upon  them,  according  to  the 
jarticular  bent  of  their  own  minds,  and  the 
favourite  theory  of  religion  or  politics  they 
Day  wish  to  illustrate  and  promote,  and  man- 
find  will  judge  between  them.  Truth,  on  the 
iroad  scale,  will  ultimately  triumph,  although, 
with  regard  to  some  details,  men  will  probably 
continue  to  differ  ;  it  being  difficult,  in  all  cases, 
U  a  remote  period,  to  procure  conclusive  evi- 
dence, or  to  determine,  by  comparison  of  testi- 
mony, the  value  of  that  which  may  be  acces- 
sible. 


One  of  the  most  prominent  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania troubles  belongs  to  the  period  of  the 
Keithian  schism,  which  has  been  at  different 
times,  so  fully  treated  in  "  The  Friend."  Gra- 
hame relates  the  whole  affair  in  a  sarcastic 
strain  which  does  justice  to  neither  party. 
With  Keith  he  associates  William  Bradford — 
the  first  Philadelphia  printer — a  zealous  parti- 
zan  of  the  famous  schismatic  and  the  publisher 
of  his  seditious  attack  upon  the  magistracy,  for 
which  they  were  both  prosecuted,  and,  as  Gra- 
hame has  it,  Bradford  "found  himself  so  much 
oppressed  by  the  dislike  of  a  powerful  party, 
that  he  was  compelled  to  remove  his  printing 
establishment  from  Pennsylvania."    Thus,  he 
further  informs  us,  the  art  of  printing  was  first 
introduced  into  New  York,  "  in  the  year  1693, 
by  a  printer  flying  from  the  strange  occurrence 
of  Quaker  tyranny  and  persecution  in  Pennsyl- 
vania."   "Keith,  the  author  of  the  address, 
and  Bradford,  the  printer  of  it,  were  both  (after 
an  examination  which  the  other  magistrates 
refused  to  share  with  their  Quaker  brethren) 
committed  to  prison."    The  historian  makes 
the  Quaker  magistracy  cut  a  very  sorry  and 
ridiculous  figure,  and  he  cites  Thomas's  histo- 
ry of  printing  in  Pennsylvania — a  New  Eng- 
land book,  printed  118  years  after  the  event — 
in  evidence  of  his  accuracy.    He  rejects  the 
testimony  of  Proud — who  is  generally  acknow- 
ledged to  be  pretty  honest,  and  who  had  attain- 
ed maturity  some  seventy  years  before  the  date 
of  Thomas's  publication — because,  as  he  says, 
his  "account  of  these  proceedings  bears  evident 
marks  of  partiality." 

Well,  after  rejecting  so  reputable  an  autho- 
rity as  Proud,  on  the  pretence  of  partiality,  one 
would  naturally  expect  Grahame  to  take  some 
pains  to  secure  a  very  impartial  witness,  and 
one  who  had  been — if  such  could  be  found  — 
cotemporary  with  the  occurrences  to  be  treated 
of.  Let  us  see,  then,  what  success  he  had  in 
his  pursuit  after  a  witness  more  impartial  than 
Robert  Proud.  Perhaps,  by  tracing  his  route, 
we  may  learn  how  to  perform  the  like  feat 
ourselves,  should  it  be  advisable.  Grahame 
hunted  up  Isaiah  Thomas — a  Massachusetts 
printer — probably  a  very  honest  man — a  rum- 
maging antiquarian,  who  delighted  in  stirring 
up  the  dust  of  the  olden  time,  and,  who,  not 
being  deficient  in  patriotic  veneration  for  the 
primitive  men  of  Massachusetts,  was  deemed 
to  be  rightly  qualified  to  testify  touching  the 
malversations  of  the  Quaker  magistrates  of 
Pennsylvania  ;  especially  of  those  who  happen- 
ed to  be  in  authority,  during  the  wonderful  in- 
roads of  the  witches  into  Massachusetts — for 
they  were  simultaneous  with  the  Keithian  trou- 
bles in  Pennsylvania.  Some  might  fancy,  that 
a  Massachusetts  man,  writing  upon  that  era, 
might  be  liable  to  become  a  little  warped,  by  a 
natural  desire  to  let  the  world  know,  that  if  the 


magistrates  of  his  native  state  were,  sometimes, 
rather  hard,  their  fault  belonged  to  the  age, 
and  that  even  their  meekly  professing  neigh- 
bours of  the  Quaker  colony,  experienced,  in 
those  days,  beneath  their  broad  beavers,  the 
occasional  kindlings  of  carnal  wrath,  and,  now 
and  then,  would  manifest  that  they  a  little  re- 
lished the  seductive  savour  of  arbitrary  power. 
But  let  that  pass.  Thomas  enjoys  a  very  fair 
reputation,  and  may  have  intended  to  tell  the 
truth  in  this  case  as  well  as  in  others.  But  he 
had  the  misfortune  to  live  long  after  the  event, 
and  ought  to  have  recurred  to  cotemporary 
testimony  himself.  He  did  so;  and,  what 
is  a  little  curious,  he  cites  a  pamphlet,  not  un- 
known to  Grahame.  He  cites  it  anonymously : 
possibly  he  did  not  know  who  the  author  was. 
Grahame  did.  Why  did  he  not  quote  it  then, 
in  preference  to  Thomas — why  not  draw  from 
the  fountain  ibead  ? — why  go  to  a  book  of  a 
century  later,,  when  he  had  access  to  the  origi- 
nal stuff"  of  which  that  book  was  made?  The 
enigma,  perhaps,  may  be  solved  by  the  state- 
ment of  one  simple  fact : — the  pamphlet  in 
question  was  written  by  George  Keith. 

Grahame  says  : — "  Keith  was  arraigned 
shortly  after  [his  commitment  to  prison  with 
Bradford,]  along  with  Francis  Budd,  another 
Quaker,  for  having,  in  a  little  work  which  was 
their  joint  production,  defamed  a  Quaker  ma- 
gistrate, by  describing  him  as  too  high  and 
imperious  in  worldly  courts.  They  were 
found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of 
five  pounds.  Retiring  soon  after  to  England, 
Keith  published  an  account  of  the  whole  pro- 
ceedings against  him,  in  a  pamphlet  which  he 
entitled  "  New  England,  spirit  of  Persecution 
transmitted  to  Pennsylvania,  and  the  pretend- 
d  Quaker  found  persecuting  the  true  Qua- 
leer." 

Grahame  does  not  quote  this  pamphlet  in 
evidence — this  partisan  production ;  no,  he 
would'nt  do  such  a  thing — he  would  go  to  a 
man  who  wrote  an  account  of  these  proceed- 
ings more  than  a  hundred  years  afterwards, 
and  of  course  could  be  no  partisan — he  would 
go  to  Isaiah  Thomas. 

Well,  what  saith  Isaiah  ? — "  The  court,  then, 
as  is  stated  in  a  pamphlet,  '  proceeded  in  their 
work,  and  as  they  judged  George  Keith  in  their 
spiritual  court,  without  all  hearing  or  trial,  so, 
in  like  manner  they  prosecuted  him  in  their 
temporal  court  without  all  hearing.'  The 
pamphlet  further  states,  &c,  &c."  "This 
pamphlet,"  says  Thomas,  "  is  entitled  1  New 
England  Spirit  of  Persecution,  transmitted  to 
Pennsylvania,  and  the  Pretended  Quaker  found 
Persecuting  the  True  Christian  Quaker,  &c, 
dec'  " 

Now  is  not  this  a  rare  way  of  getting  up 
impartial  testimony?  Does  not  this  curious 
process  remind  the  reader  of  the  magical  pow- 
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era  of  the  old  Alchymist's  crucible,  which 
could,  so  very  grave  writers  say — by  some 
mysterious  process,  not  understood  now-a-days 
— convert  "  the  dross,  the  tin,  and  the  repro- 
bate silver"  into  fine  gold  ?  The  testimony  of 
a  party  concerned,  not  worth  a  straw  in  any 
court  in  Christendom,  distilled  through  the 
alembic  of  some  partial  spirit,  comes  forth,  by 
a  wondrous  transmutation,  u  pure  stream  fit  for 
the  throat  of  whoever  is  disposed  to  swallow  ! 

Grahame  roundly  denounces  the  Quaker 
magistracy  for  tyramiy  in  committing  Keith 
and  Bradford  to  prison,  and  for  afterwards  fin- 
ing Keith  and  Budd  five  pounds  a-piece; — 
Francis  Budd,  as  he  calls  the  latter,  with  the 
accuracy  which  specially  distinguishes  this 
chapter  of  his  Quakerisms.  The  man's  name 
was  Thomas.  But  wherein  lay  the  tyranny  of 
committing  two  men  to  a  Pennsylvania  peni- 
tentiary who  were  mischievously  bent  upon 
undermining  the  authority  of  magistracy  ?  Did 
Grahame  not  remember  how  vast  the  difference 
between  the  wholesome  penitentiary  of  the 
Quaker  colony  and  the  miserable  Tolbooths  of 
his  own  country? — Vile  dungeons  in  which  so 
many  Quakers  had  been — one  might  almost 
say — buried  alive  for  the  testimony  of  Jesus  : 
— for  they  bore  a  nearer  resemblance  to  sepul- 
chres, full  of  all  uncleanness,  than  abodes  for 
the  living;  and,  in  too  many  instances,  proved 
to  be  sepulchres  indeed  to  the  poor  captives. 
Were  visions  of  those  frightful  receptacles  float- 
ing through  his  imagination  when  he  pictured 
to  himself  the  unhappy  Keith  and  Bradford 
suffering  the  infliction  of  Quaker  tyranny  ? 

But  the  Quakers  had  been  taught  lessons  in 
humanity  by  their  afflictions.  They  had  re- 
solved— so  soon  as  political  power  was  lodged 
in  their  hands — to  replace,  in  their  common- 
wealth, the  system  of  European  abominations, 
by  such  a  system  of  imprisonment  as  the  phi- 
lanthropist,— for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
human  institutions — could  contemplate  with 
satisfaction.  Their  prisons — as  Grahame  him- 
self had  before  acknowledged  with  expressions 
of  admiration — were  merely  institutions  for  the 
restraint,  employment,  and  reformation  of  those 
who  had  abused  the  blessing  of  liberty  and 
converted  it  into  an  instrument  of  injury  to 
others.  The  man  who  could  so  gently  reprove, 
and  even  palliate,  the  hanging  of  the  Quakers 
in  New  England — who  could  say  of  their  per- 
secutors, that  "  the  annals  of  colonization  never 
supplied  another  instance  of  the  foundation  of 
a  commonwealth,  and  its  advancement  through 
a  period  of  weakness  and  danger  to  strength 
and  security,  in  which  the  principal  actors  have 
left  behind  them  a  reputation  more  illustrious 
and  unsullied,  together  with  fewer  memorials 
calculated  to  pervert  the  moral  sense  or  awaken 
the  regret  of  mankind," — the  man  who  could 
say  this,  ought  not  to  have  found  anything 
very  tyrannical  in  the  shutting  up,  for  a  short 
time,  of  a  couple  of  refractory  men,  in  a  quiet 
and  comforlable  seclusion,  where  they  would 
be  usefully  employed,  with  suitable  opportuni- 
ties for  meditation,  repentance,  and  reformation. 
It  is  curious  to  observe  how  actions,  which  are 
moderate  in  the  Puritan,  become  absolute  tyr- 
anny in  the  Quaker,  when  subjected  to  the 
colouring  and  magnifying  powers  of  this  re- 
markable historian.    The  fining  too  of  Keith 


and  Budd  were  additional  illustrations  of  Qua- 
ker tyranny.  But  what  if  the  reader  should 
be  told,  that  the  Quaker  magistrates,  having 
got  the  culprits  completely  in  their  power,  like 
magnanimous  and  tender-hearted  men,  forth- 
with relented ;  and,  having  pronounced  the 
sentence  due  to  their  faults,  neither  confined 
their  persons  in  prison,  nor  exacted  their  fines? 
This  was  the  fact,  though  Grahame's  reader 
would  never  discover  it,  in  his  pages. 

Will  the  reader  of  these  remarks,  after  hav- 
ing been  told,  on  the  authority  of  Grahame, 
that  the  partiality  of  Proud  unfits  him  for  a 
witness,  be  affronted,  if,  notwithstanding,  the 
testimony  of  that  same  old  man  should  be  ob- 
truded upon  him?  Partial  as  he  is  represented 
to  be,  he  is,  at  any  rate,  not  likely  to  be  more 
so  than  George  Keith  himself;  albeit  the  testi- 
mony of  the  latter  had  the  benefit  of  filtering— 
or  leaking,  if  that  be  a  better  term — from  the 
pages  of  Isaiah  Thomas.  Some  one,  perad- 
venture,  may  deem  the  statement  of  Proud  to 
be  worthy  of  credit.  However  that  may  be 
here  it  is  : — 

It  should  be  premised,  that  Proud  does  not 
say  that  Keith  had  been  committed  to  prison, 
but  Bradford  and  Macomb,  the  printers ;  and 
Thomas,  that  is  Keith  himself,  who  is  Gra- 
hame's authority,  although  he  says  Keith  was 
so  committed,  when  he  comes  to  give  a  copy 
of  the  warrant,  speaks  only  of  Bradford  and 
Macomb,  and  we  find  that  they  only  are  named 
in  it.  From  those  portions  of  the  proceedings  in 
court  which  Thomas  gives  (and  they  are  pretty 
extensive,  occupying  nearly  eleven  pages  of  his 
book,)  it  does  not  appear  that  Keith  was  im- 
prisoned. Thomas,  however,  says,  in  direct 
terms,  that  he  was.  Clarkson  says  of  Keith, 
that  "  he  had  been  presented  by  the  grand  jury 
of  Philadelphia,  and  had  afterwards  been  tried, 
found  guilty,  and  fined."  He  says  nothing  of 
his  having  been  imprisoned.  Proud  speaks  of 
the  printers  alone  as  having  been  committed. 
These  are  his  words: — "The  printers,  Wm. 
Bradford  and  John  M'Comb,  who  had  publish- 
ed it,  were,  by  a  warrant  from  five  magistrates, 
taken  up,  examined,  and  upon  their  contemptu- 
ous behaviour  to  the  court  and  justices,  in  their 
examination,  and  upon  their  refusal  to  give 
security  to  answer  at  court — the  usual  practice 
in  all  similar  occasions — they  were  committed  ; 
and  though  they  were  under  no  confinement, 
being  entirely  at  large,  on  their  bare  word  only, 
yet,  (which  seems  to  have  been  done  by  them, 
to  answer  some  particular  design)  at  a  certain 
time,  having  occasion  to  sign  a  paper,  when 
they  could  not  be  admitted  into  the  prison  itself, 
it  is  said,  they  got  into  the  entry  of  it,  and 
there  dated,  and  signed  the  said  paper,  as  from 
the  prison."  "  It  is  amusing,"  says  Grahame 
— speaking  of  Proud — "to  observe  his  grudge 
against  Keith  and  Bradford,  for  having  de- 
scribed  a  writing  which  they  published,  as  the 
employment  of  their  hours  of  bondage  in  the 
prison  to  which  professed  Quakers  had  com- 
mitted them." 

It  seems  that  Grahame  could  amuse  himself 
with  his  own  fancies :  Proud  says  not  a  word 
of  Keith  having  anything  to  do  with  this  writ- 
ing. He  proceeds  : — "  The  lenity  of  the  ma- 
gistracy is  said  to  have  been  very  remarkable 
towards  the  actions  and  behaviour  of  divers  of 


these  people,  when  compared  with  the  provo- 
cations given  ;  which,  by  apparent  design,  had 
not  only  been,  but  also  still  continued  to  be,  so 
extremely  notorious  and  abusive,  as  well  as 
derogatory  to  the  principal  persons  in  authority, 
in  their  judicial  capacity,  that,  it  is  said,  the 
rabble  became  greatly  encouraged  thereby,  tQ 
despise  and  inveigh  against  the  acts  of  govern- 
ment, and  to  render  it  more  and  more  difficult 
to  bring  offenders  to  justice ;  it  was,  therefore, 
thought  proper  that  this  presentment  [of  the 
grand  jury,  against  George  Keith  and  Thomas 
Budd]  should  be  prosecuted  ;  so  the  matter  was 
brought  to  a  trial,  and  the  parlies  fined  five 
pounds  each  ;  but  the  fines  were  never  ex- 
acted." 

Grahame  will  not  have  the  reputation  of 
Penn  soiled  by  these  transactions ;  he  washes 
the  Proprietary's  hands  for  him.  "  Penn, 
writing  to  a  friend  in  America,  declares  that 
the  report  of  this  trial  had  excited  much  disgust 
in  England,  and  induced  many  persons  to  ex- 
claim against  the  fitness  of  Quakers  to  admin- 
ister municipal  authority."  Proud  is  his  autho- 
rity for  this.  Grahame  appears  to  have  written 
in  the  belief  that  his  inquisitive  readers  would 
not  easily  obtain  a  sight  of  Proud's  book. 
"  This  is  a  very  scarce  work,"  says  he.  There 
are,  nevertheless,  some  copies  of  the  work  still 
to  be  got  at,  in  this  meridian,  whatever  may 
be  the  case  elsewhere ;  and;  the  Pennsylvania 
reader  is  under  no  necessity  of  taking  his  testi- 
mony at  second  hand.  In  this  work,  we  have  ; 
an  extract  from  the  letter  of  Penn  referred  to 
above,  and  some  additional  matter,  by  Proud 
himself,  not  referred  to.  Penn's  language  is  : 
this  : — "  The  trial  of  George  Keith  has  been 
industriously  spread  all  about  the  nation,  espe- 
cially at  London,  at  the  court,  Westminster  i 
Hall,  and  the  Parliament  House;  the  odium  it 
has  contracted  in  some,  stirred  up  in  others; ' 
the  advantage  the  .disaffected  among  us  make 
by  it,  against  unity,  against  Friends  having 
power,  against  me  and  you  in  particular,  are 
great  and  lamentable ;  the  Lord  put  a  holy  stop, 
by  his  wise  power,  to  this  evil  work,  and  bring 
that  which  is  wrong  under  his  righteous  judg- 
ment." 

"This  affair  of  George  Keith,"  says  Proud, 
"gave  much  concern  to  William  Penn,  who 
appeared,  at  first,  rather  to  have  censured  parti 
of  these  proceedings  against  him  ;"  "  but  after  he 
was  made  fully  acquainted  with  the  nature  and 
circumstances  of  the  whole  transaction,  and  was 
convinced  of  George  Keith's  great  change,  he 
appears  to  have  been  as  ready  and  active  as 
any  others,  in  endeavouring  to  clear  the  socie- 
ty from  the  imputation  of  being  the  cause  ol 
this  unhappy  schism." 

Grahame  tells  us,  that  Proud  was  a  writer 
of  great  research.  It  would  have  been  well  in 
this  case  to  have  reported  the  result  of  his 
researches. 

But  the  persecution  of  Bradford  did  not 
cease  with  his  commitment  to  prison,  says 
Grahame.  The  continued  tyranny  and  op- 
pression practised  upon  him  finally  drove  him 
into  exile  :  he  sought  refuge  in  the  neighbour- 
ing colony  of  New  York.  Now,  the  partial 
Proud — whose  testimony,  to  be  sure,  must  be 
received  henceforth  with  caution — tells  us,  as 
one  of  the  results  of  that  habit  of  research 
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which  Grahame  gives  him  credit  for,  that 
Bradford,  being  out  of  favour  at  Philadelphia, 
and  having  an  advantageous  offer  at  New 
York,  removed  thither.  His  son,  Andrew, 
nevertheless,  says  Thomas,  conducted  the  bu- 
siness of  printing  in  the  Lion's  den,  for  many 
years;  and,  for  eleven  years,  "  was  the  only 
printer  in  the  colony"  of  the  tyrannical  Qua- 
kers. Thomas,  Grahame's  oracle,  says,  that 
"  Bradford,  having  incurred  the  displeasure  of 
the  dominant  party  in  Pennsylvania,  and  re- 
ceiving encouragement  to  settle  in  New  York, 
he,  in  1093,  removed  to  that  city;  but  it  is 
supposed  he  had  a  concern  in  the  press,  which 
Was  continued  in  Philadelphia." 

When  Roger  Williams  was  driven  from 
Massachusetts,  for  conscience  sake,  Grahame 
thought  that  he  and  mankind  were  indebted  to 
the  Puritans  for  their  clemency  ;  for  had  they 
hung  Roger,  the  free  colony  at  Providence 
would  not  have  been  planted,  nor  the  domains 
of  liberty  and  civilization  have  been  thus  en- 
larged. Why  did  he  not  likewise  commend 
the  lenity  of  the  Quaker  dominion,  which  in- 
stead of  shutting  up  the  seditious  printer,  let 
him  run,  and  carry  with  him  the  blessing  of  a 
free  press — that  glorious  luminary  of  liberty — 
to  a  sister  colony.  Perhaps,  after  all,  the 
flio-ht  to  New  York — or  the  talk  about  it — was 
somewhat  akin  to  the  manifesto,  dated  from  the 
prison.  A  touch  of  persecution,  or  even  the 
reputation  of  it,  may,  at  times,  be  turned  to 
good  and  profitable  account,  in  this  sympathetic 
world  of  ours,  and  "  Bradford,"  as  Thomas 
reminds  us,  "  is  characterized  by  Franklin  as 
a 'cunning  old  Fox.'"  Franklin  knew  him 
right  well,  and  was  no  friend  to  Quaker  domi- 
nation. 

(To  be  continued.) 


From  the  British  Friend. 

The  Dead  Sea— Jericho— the  Jordan— Bethany. 

(Concluded  from  page  167.) 

The  village  of  Riha,  a  miserable  collection 
of  fifty  or  sixty  huts,  claims  to  be  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  ancient  Jericho.  It  contains 
an  old  square  tower  occupied  by  a  small  garri- 
son, and  known  by  the  name  of  the  House  of 
Zaccheus  ;  and  from  a  bare  knoll  one  solitary 
and  blighted  stem  rises  to  remind  the  traveller 
of  the  title  once  belonging  to  Jericho,  of  the 
City  of  Palms.  Quarantania  passes  for  the 
mountain  where  our  Lord  was  tempted. 

The  plain  on  which  Riha  stands  is  rich,  and 
susceptible  of  easy  tillage  and  abundant  irri- 
gation, with  a  climate  to  produce  anything  ; 
vet  it  lies  almost  desert,  and  the  village  is 
perhaps  the  most  miserable  and  filthy  on  Pales- 
tine. 

About  two  miles  north-west  of  the  village 
is  the  noble  fountain  whose  waters  are  scattered 
over  the  plain  ;  it  is  the  only  one  near  Jericho, 
and  there  is  every  reason  to  regard  it  as  the 
scene  of  Elisha's  miracle  (2  Kings,  ii.  19-22). 
It  rises  at  foot  of  a  double  mound,  the  top  of 
which  commands  a  fine  view  over  the  plain 
of  Jericho,  which  needs  only  the  hand  of  cul- 
tivation to  become  again  one  of  the  richest  and 
most  beautiful  spots  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
Its  abundant  waters  diffuse  fertility  and  verdure 
over  it  almost  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach  ;  but 


alas!  almost  the  whole  of  this  verdure  con- 
sists, at  the  present  day,  only  of  prickly  shrubs 
or  trees  of  the  thorny  nubk.  It  is  a  remarka-j 
ble  instance  of  the  lavish  bounty  of  Nature 
contrasted  with  the  indolence  of  man.  Where 
the  water  does  not  flow  the  plain  produces  no- 
thing. 

At  last  we  reached  the  banks  of  the  Jordan, 
and  Suleiman  led  us  to  the  consecrated  bathing 
place  of  the  pilgrims.    This  is  the  last  point 
at  which  the  river  displays  any  of  that  beauty  j 
that  decks  all  the  upper  course  of  its  hallow-' 
ed  stream.    Immediately  below  this  it  narrows 
to  ten  paces,  and  there  is  not  another  spot  from 
hence  to  the  Dead  Sea  that  can  attract  the  eye; 
of  a  traveller.    Near  its  mouth  the  Jordan  be- [ 
comes  a  small,  broken,  and  muddy  stream  : 
and  here,  if  it  were  not  for  the  associations 
connected  with  it,  a  man  would  turn  from  it 
as  the  most  uninteresting  of  rivers. 

We  passed  the  remains  of  several  aque- 
ducts, built  to  serve  the  once  prosperous  agri- 
culture of  the  plain  of  Jericho.  They  must 
together  have  formed,  when  in  successful  ope- 
ration, a  splendid  system  of  irrigation,  un- 
equalled perhaps  by  anything  now  in  exis- 
tence ;  and  they  point  to  a  degree  of  nation- 
al and  individual  affluence  and  civilization  al- 
most inconceivable  to  the  traveller  of  the 
present  day,  who  finds  himself  in  the  midst  of 
a  vast  arid  desert,  covered  with  thorns,  and 
encrusted  with  salt.  The  most  beautiful  fea- 
ture of  the  plain  of  Jericho  is  the  extensive 
grove — it  should  more  properly  be  called  a 
forest — that  borders  on  the  western  side  of  the 
modern  village,  and  stretches  northward  per- 
haps two  miles  or  more.  On  the  banks  of  the 
stream  it  is  an  absolute  thicket  in  many  places 
impenetrable  by  man  or  beast.  The  tree  most 
frequent  in  it  is  the  nebk,  or  lote  tree,  called 
also  sidr,  and  by  our  Arabs,  Dom,  which  bears 
a  small  fruit  like  an  apple,  juiceless  and  mealy 
when  ripe,  but  of  a  most  refined  and  delicate 
flavour.  I  never  saw  a  tree  so  abundantly  and 
powerfully  armed  with  thorns.  I  suspect  it 
must  have  been  the  same  which  arrested  the 
flight  of  Absalom. 

The  sun  had  long  set  behind  the  hills  of  Ju- 
dea,  and  the  shades  of  evening  hung  over  the 
valley,  as  we  left  it  at  the  foot  of  the  chain 
of  hills  that  parts  Jerusalem  from  the  Dead 
Sea,  and  began  to  clamber  up  their  steep 
ascents.  We  could  only  advance  in  sin- 
gle file  through  the  ravines,  and  had  to  look 
warily  to  our  horses,  which  could  hardly  find 
footing  in  the  narrow  clefts  of  the  rocks.  Our 
friend  the  painter  was  mounted  on  a  very 
small  horse,  which  happening  to  get  its  hoof 
locked  between  two  stones  in  one  of  these  nar- 
row tracks,  fell  down,  and  occasioned  its  rider 
to  cut  rather  a  comical  figure.  The  painter 
happened  to  have  his  feet  out  of  the  stirrups  at 
the  moment,  so  he  had  only  to  spread  out  his 
legs,  till  his  feet  rested  on  the  sides  of  the  cleft 
through  which  he  was  riding;  and  thus  he 
stood  astride  like  a  colossus,  over  the  fallen  ani- 
mal, which  we  had  a  good  deal  of  difficulty  in 
placing  on  its  legs  again.  Imagination  can 
hardly  conceive  a  region  more  bleak  and  dis- 
mal than  that  through  which  we  now  travelled — 
nothing  but  rent  and  broken  rocks,  piled  one 
on  the  other,  whilst  a  half-withered  vegetation 


but  sparingly  interrupted,  without  adorning 
their  parched  yellow  hue. 

The  night  now  came  on  with  giant  strides, 
audit  was  soon  so  dark  that  we  could  not  advance 
another  step  without  danger :  Suleiman  there- 
fore  looked  about  for  a  place  where  wc  could 
remain  a  few  hours  till  the  moon  rose.  The 
spot  where  we  happened  to  be  just  then  was 
not  a  very  inviting  place  to  remain  in,  by  reason 
either  of  its  ancient  or  its  more  recent  history. 
It  was  so-called  the  Valley  of  Murder,  the  re- 
puted scene  of  the  event  related  in  the  parable 
of  the  Good  Samaritan,  and  where,  from  time 
immemorial,  till  our  own  days,  frequent  rob- 
beries and  murders  had  been  committed.  How- 
ever, as  it  was  not  expedient  to  pursue  our  way 
in  the  dark,  we  were  forced  to  overcome  our 
scruples,  and  to  follow  Suleiman's  guidance 
to  some  old  ruins  on  a  height  near  the  valley. 

Such  a  bivouac  as  ours  that  night  it  will 
hardly  ever  be  my  lot  to  make  again — under  the 
ruins  of  what  was  probably  a  Christian  con- 
vent, destroyed  by  the  Bedouins,  before  us  Je- 
richo, the  Jordan,  and  the  Dead  Sea,  with  the 
Valley  of  Murder  on  the  one  side  of  us,  and 
the  naked,  leafless  height,  called  the  Mount  of 
Temptation,  on  the  other.  Hot  as  it  had  been 
all  day,  the  cold  was  no  less  distressing  now, 
as  is  always  the  case  in  these  regions  at  night. 
We  had  left  our  cloaks  in  Jerusalem,  and  our 
thin  garments  afforded  us  no  defence  against 
the  frosty  air  ;  to  make  the  matter  worse,  we 
were  hungry,  too,  and  Giovanni  hardly  found 
coffee  enough  in  our  bags  to  make  a  thimbleful 
for  each  of  us.  Suleiman  dissuaded  us  from 
kindling  a  fire,  telling  us  it  would  be  useless, 
as  the  moon  would  soon  rise,  and  we  could 
continue  our  journey.  I  rolled  myself  togeth- 
er like  a  hedgehog,  and  squeezed  close  under 
a  piece  of  wall,  to  get  a  little  shelter  from  the 
cutting  wind,  and,  thanks  to  my  exhaustion,  I 
was  soon  asleep. 

We  were  again  in  motion  near  one  in  the 
morning,  and  we  were  at  some  five  hours'  dis- 
tance from  Jerusalem.  We  rode  forward  as 
fast  as  the  nature  of  the  ground  would  allow, 
but  after  three  hours'  continual  ascent  both 
horses  and  men  were  so  weary  that  we  were 
obliged  again  to  make  a  brief  halt,  for  which 
Suleiman  selected  a  small  gulley  tolerably 
sheltered  from  the  wind,  and  containing  scat- 
tered fuel  enough  to  enable  us  to  make  a  fire. 
The  promise  of  a  little  backsheesh  sent  all  our 
Bedouins  in  search  of  twigs  and  brushwood  ; 
a  great  heap  was  collected  and  fired,  and  the 
blaze  shot  up  as  high  as  a  house  amidst  the 
loud  shouts  of  the  Bedouins.  Every  one  lay 
down  to  enjoy  the  cheerful  glow,  only  a  few  of 
our  people  goingput  from  lime  to  time  to  bring 
in  fresh  food  for  our  fire. 

After  Suleiman  pointed  to  the  dawning  east, 
he  gave  the  word  to  march.  We  mounted  our 
horses  again,  and  in  a  short  while'  reached 
Bethany,  first  passing  the  fountain  of  the 
Apostles,  which  lies  not  far  from  the  town. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Apostles,  and 
our  Lord  himself,  frequently  rested  and  drank 
here,  on  their  weary  way  fronpJericho  to  Jeru- 
salem. 

Nor  is  there  any  doubt  about  Bethany,  the 
home  of  that  happy  family  so  peculiarly  our 
Lord's  friends  during  his  latter  vcars, — his  own 
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home  indeed  during  his  last  visit  to  Jerusalem. 
It  is  a  sweet,  retired  spot,  beautifully  situated 
on  a  slope  of  a  hill  to  the  south  of  Mount 
Olivet.  The  path  to  Jerusalem  winds  round 
the  mount  and  through  the  Valley  of  Jehosha- 
phat,  precisely  to  all  appearance  as  it  did  when 
the  Messiah  rode  thither  in  regal  but  humble  tri- 
umph, and  the  peoplestrewed  their  garments  and 
branches  in  the  way.  They  show  you  the  tomb 
of  Lazarus,  an  excavation  in  the  rock,  to  which 
you  descend  by  many  steps.  It  lies  to  the  west 
of  the  town,  and  cannot  therefore,  I  think,  be  the 
spot.  When  Mary  rose  up  hastily  and  went 
out  to  meet  our  Saviour  coming  from  Jerusa- 
lem, the  Jews  thought  she  was  going  to  the 
grave  to  weep  there  ;  the  sepulchre  must  there- 
fore have  been  to  the  east  of  the  city. — Kelly's 
Syria  and  the  Holy  Land. 

For  "The  Friend." 
FOR  THE  WRETCHED. 

When  the  last  meteor-light  of  earth,  has  shed 
Its  last,  delusive  glimmer  on  its  grave — 

When  the  last  plank — the  last  poor  straw,  has  fled 
Thy  sinking  struggle  on  the  stormy  wave  : — 

When  time's  last  friend  to  wretchedness,  his  boon 
Denies  to  woe  too  vital  for  the  tomb — 

When  the  dread  sceptre  of  Despair  alone 

Gleams  through  the   darkness  of  the  midnight 
gloom : 

Look  to  the  Light  of  that  blest  guiding  Star 
Whose  rays  of  Love  and  glory  sweetly  blend, 

Drawing  to  God,  the  wanderer  from  afar, 

Pointing  the  wanderer  to  the  wanderer's  Friend. 

Listen  !  the  voice  that  ruled  chaotic  night, 

Bids  the  black  banner  of  Despair  '  be  furled' — 

The  voice  that  said,  "  Let  there  be  Light" — and  light 
Burst  like  a  flood  of  glory  o'er  the  world  ! 

Though  thy  pale  hands  convulsively  are  pressed 
One  moment  o'er  a  burning,  reeling  brain, 

Then  fall  so  helplessly  upon  a  breast 

Where  all  seems  paralyzed,  save  deathless  pain — 

Ashes  to  ashes — dust  to  dust  restored — ■ 
Now,  is  the  chosen,  the  accepted  hour, 

Raise  thy  unshackled  spirit  to  its  Lord, 
The  Lord  of  mercy,  and  the  God  of  power. 

O !  if  a  hunted,  and  a  lonely  deer 

Fleeing  the  death-stroke  of  its  ruthless  foe, 

Should  ask  thy  mercy  with  its  piteous  tear, 
Say,  would  that  piteous  tear  unpitied  flow  ? 

Or,  if  a  trembling,  and  a  wounded  bird 

Should  seek  confidingly  thy  sheltering  breast, 

Would  the  faint  throbbings  of  its  heart  be  heard, 
Should  the  destroyer  rend  it  from  that  rest  ? 

O  !  if  a  lamb  that  had  not  learned  to  know 

Thy  shepherd  voice,  should  wander  far  astray, 

Say,  should  its  plaintive,  piercing  cry,  but  show 
The  roaring  lion  where  to  rind  his  prey  ? 

Or,  if  a  loved,  and  almost  famished  child, 

'  Should  ask  for  bread,  would  he  receive  a  stone  ?' 

Would  thine  own  mother,  in  the  torrid  wild 
Refuse  the  water  to  her  gasping  son  ? 

'Come !  ('Tis  a  sweeter  voice  than  her's  that  calls — ) 
'Come!  though  the  warning  bell  hath  told  "eleven" — 

'A  Hand,  is  o'er  the  sparrow  when  it  falls  — 
'  The  Hand  that  inetcd  out  the  holy  heaven  ! 

'Come !  (thus  the  Holy  Spirit  pleads  with  thee) 
'Come  !  to  thy  Father  be  thou  reconciled  ! 

4  Ask  Him  for  Light,  IJis  open  way  to  see — 

'Come!  though  the  godless  frown,  thy  God  hath 
smiled ! 


'  Come  to  His  ark  of  safety,  like  the  dove, 
'  For  there  He  waiteth  to  receive  His  child ! 

'Come  to  His  fountain  of  redeeming  Love, 
'  Lave  in  its  waters  and  be  undefiled  ! 

'  Or,  shall  the  hand  of  Justice  hold  the  rod  ? 

'  And  shall  the  crimson  on  the  soul  remain  ? 
'  And  shall  the  Saviour's  prayers,  and  tears,  and  blood, 

'  Be  poured  like  water,  and  for  thee,  in  vain  ? 

'  Turn  from  the  deep,  and  horrible  abyss — 
'  Turn  from  the  region  of  eternal  night — 

'  Come  to  the  mansions  of  eternal  bliss ! 
'  Come  to  the  Fountain  of  eternal  Light ! 

'Come !  and  the  clouds  shall  vanish  as  a  scroll ! 

'Come  !  and' new  joy  to  heaven  and  earth  impart! 
'  And  Faith  shall  be  the  sunlight  of  thy  soul, 

'  And  Hope  the  balmy  moonlight  of  thy  heart ! 

'And  though  the  warning  bell  hath  told  "eleven," 
'  The  higher  glory  to  the  glorious  Name — 

'  The  greater  rapture  for  the  holy  Heaven, 
'  The  wider  empire  for  the  Saviour's  fame  !' 

Our  Father !  let  thy  Holy  Spirit  stay 

Convincing,  cleansing,  comforting  our  hearts — 

A  Lamp  to  light  us  in  Thy  narrow  way 
Till  sin,  till  sorrow,  and  till  life  departs  ! 

Oh  !  for  the  sake  of  Him,  the  crucified, 
Our  Father !  let  thy  holy  will  be  done — 

And  we  are  saved — our  spirits  sanctified 
By  the  blest  Spirit  of  thy  Blessed  Son ! 

E. 

For  "The  Friend." 
COME  AS  THOU  ART! 

"  Wherewith  shall  I  come  before  the  Lord,"  &c. — Micah  vi.  6. 

Oh  !  come  as  thou  art,  come  just  as  thou  art, 

And  talk  not  of  fitness  or  merit, 
If  a  sense  of  thy  sins  hath  but  broken  thy  heart, 

Contrited  and  humbled  thy  spirit ! 

"  The  earth  is  the  Lord's  and  the  fullness  thereof," 

Then  what  hath  thy  hand  to  bestow, 
For  the  boundless,  unmerited  mercy  and  love 

Which  causeth  thy  cup  to  o'erflow  ? 

No  offering  of  thine, — not  all  'neath  the  sky, 

Could  suffice  for  one  sin  to  atone ; 
Salvation's  a  jewel  naught  earthly  can  buy, 

'Tis  the  gift  of  the  Saviour  alone. 

Then  come  as  thou  art,  come  just  as  thou  art, 

And  talk  not  of  fitness  or  merit, 
Far  dearer  to  Him  is  the  penitent  heart — 

The  humble  and  contrited  spirit ! 

If  sin  hath  abounded,  still  do  not  despair, 

Thy  petition  confidingly  bring, 
Thou  mayst  trust  to  His  grace — for  all  fulness  is  there, 

Thou  art  come  to  a  Prince  and  a  King  ! 

He  waiteth  to  bless — He  delighteth  to  give, 

The  penitent  sinner  His  joy  ! 
The  praise  of  that  grace,  which  turns  sinners  to  saints, 

The  harps  of  archangels  employ! 

Then  come  as  thou  art,  come  just  as  thou  art, 

And  talk  not  of  fitness  or  merit; 
Bring  with  thee  a  broken, — a  penitent  heart, 

A  humble  apd  contrited  spirit"!' 

 a. 

Selected  for  "The  Friend." 

"Watch  well  thy  Steps  and  Ways." 

Extract  from  the  diary  of  Samuel  Neale, 
under  date  Fourth  month  17,  1757  : — 

"  Being  First-day,  my  spirit  was  much  hum- 
bled in  our  own  meeting,  and  my  Lord  was 
pleased  to  appear  for  my  succour  and  support. 
These  words  were  strongly  impressed  on  my 


spirit, — '  Watch  well  thy  steps  and  ways.'    I  lit 
took  it  as  a  seasonable  caution  for  my  ow|  to 
state,  and  rested  under  its  admonition,  until j1  ft 
further  felt  the  animating  virtue  of  Truth  ill  w 
arise  in  my  heart,  and  to  kindle  an  emotion  m» 
utter  it  amongst  the  people.    The  shortness  ij  k 
time  was  also  opened  to  my  view,  and  the  da  u  p 
gers  we  were  surrounded  with,  whilst  in  the:  I  i«i 
houses  of  clay — the  great  need  all  had  ijt htl 
watch  well  their  ways,  which  they  would  ti  to 
helped  to  do,  as  they  looked  to  Him  who  h£i  B 
all  power  in  his  hands.    Those  advanced  ij  of 
years  had  as  much  need  as  any,  who  were  ju:  lr 
ready  to  step  out  of  time,  being  by  the  cours  o 
of  nature  upon  the  very  verge  of  eternity,  an!  \ 
the  Judge  waiting  as  before  the  door,  to  receiv  a 
their  entrance.    And  those  who  were  ministei  1 
and  elders  had  much  need  to  watch  well  the:  1 
ways,  that  they  might  example  the  flock,  an 
have  to  say,  'Follow  us  as  we  follow  Christ 
the  holy  and  heavenly  Pattern  of  true  rectitude 
who  had  not  (by  His  own  testimony)  whereo 
to  lay  his  head,  so  much  was  he  a  strange 
and  pilgrim  upon  earth.    Those  who  were  pa 
rents  and  heads  of  families  had  much  need  t 
watch  well  their  ways,  that  they  might  be  goo 
examples  to  the  youth;  and  the  youth  them 
selves,  that  they  might  be  preserved  from  ; 
fellowship  with  the  people  or  spirit  of  the  world 
remembering  that  evil  communications  corrup 
good  manners.    I  entreated  all  to  watch,  fo 
he  that  betrays  was  near  at  hand,  now  as  wel 
as  formerly,  to  bring  into  bondage  and  unde 
his  government ;  great  need  therefore  have  wn 
to  watch  well  our  ways,  and  look  to  our  Head| 
our  Husband  and  Guide,  that  we  may  be  ena  i 
bled  to  join  in  a  holy  confederacy  to  pull  dowr 
the  kingdom  of  sin  and  Satan." 

For  "  The  Friend."  j 
THE  SOCIETY  OF  FRIENDS 
IN 

PENNSYLVANIA  AND  NEW  JERSEY. 

From  1764  to  1782. 
(Continued  from  page  1C5.) 
HERMAN  HUSBANDS. 

Herman  Husbands,  like  the  other  leaders  oil 
the  Regulators,  fled  in  fear  from  the  field  oi 
battle.  He  who  but  a  few  years  before  had 
been  a  public  advocate  for  the  peaceable  prin- 
ciples of  the  Gospel,  had  now,  through  giving 
way  to  fanaticism,  been  one  of  the  principal 
agents  in  plunging  a  whole  country  in  confu- 
sion, and  in  bringing  death,  agony  and  bereave- 
ment into  the  families  of  very  many  of  his 
comparatively  innocent  neighbours.  He,  who 
had  been  a  wealthy  man,  respectable  and  re- 
spected, was  compelled  to  flee  as  a  vagabond 
from  his  home;  a  home  around  which  he  had 
gathered  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  life.  A 
reward  of  1000  acres  of  land  and  $100  was 
offered  by  the  Governor  for  his  apprehension; 
and  several  of  his  late  companions,  leaving 
their  own  children  as  hostages  with  the  con- 
quering forces,  joined  in  his  pursuit.  He 
escaped  them  all,  and  among  the  mountains  of 
Pennsylvania,  in  what  was  then  Bedford  coun- 
ty, found  shelter. 

One  of  the  Newbern  newspapers  of  the 
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mes,  Sixth  month  7th,  1771,  contains  the  fol- 
iwing  passage.    "The  lands  of  the  outlawed 
egulators,  are  to  be  sold  by  the  sheriff  of  the 
aunty  where  they  lie,  agreeable  to  act  of  as- 
embly,  and  many  of  them  are  of  great  value, 
eing  perhaps  the  best  land  on  this  continent  ; 
arlicularly  Herman  Husbands,  who  had  grow- 
ig  on  his  plantation  about  50  acres  of  as  fine 
rheat  as  perhaps  ever  grew,  with  clover  mea- 
ow  equal  to  any  in  the  northern  colonies. 
Jut  infatuated,  unhappy  man,  about  400  head 
f  horses  which  were  turned  in  on  it  by  our 
roops,  in  a  few  days  left  it  without  a  spear  of 
:orn,  grass,  or  herbage  growing,  and  without  a 
louse  or  fence  standing!  !"    "Several  papers 
ind  letters  have  been  found  in  the  house  of 
German  Husbands  (the  Cataline  of  this  pro- 
vince) by  which  it  appears,  the  insurgents  were 
confident  they  should  defeat  the  Governor,  and 
vere  determined  to  put  every  man  in  his  army 

0  death.  They  looked  upon  themselves  so 
much  the  masters  of  the  province,  that  many 
if  the  public  offices  had  been  already  disposed 
af  among  themselves." 

Herman  was  probably  a  good  manager,  in 
his  domestic  concerns,  for  he  soon  gathered 
comforts  to  a  new  home,  and  became  a  man 
of  note  in  Bedford  county.  In  1770  the  as- 
sembly of  Pennsylvania  having  shaken  oft' 
allegiance  to  King  George,  appointed  him  one 
of  the  assessors  of  the  district  he  resided  in. 
[n  the  fall  of  1777  he  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  assembly,  and  on  the  17th  of  the  Twelfth 
month,  went  to  Lancaster,  where  that  body 
had  for  a  number  of  weeks  been  in  session,  the 
English  forces  being  in  possession  of  Philadel- 
phia. He  still  was  a  visionary,  and  consider- 
3d  himself  as  profoundly  versed  in  theology. 
Here  he  manifested  that  he  had  departed  in 
>ne  more  point  from  the  principles  he  professed 
whilst  a  Quaker,  for  he  took  the  oaths  of  alle- 
giance prescribed  by  law.  Hugh  H.  Brecken- 
ridge  informs  us  that  during  the  time  Husbands 
was  in  the  legislature,  which  was  from  the 
17th  of  Twelfth  month,  1777,  to  the  latter  end 
)f  the  Third  month,  1778,  he  was  present 
'  when  a  Quaker  lady  was  introduced,  and 
ireached  before  the  house.    Herman,  who  was 

1  divine,  as  well  as  a  politician,  thought  her  not 
jrthodox,  and  wished  to  controvert ;  but  the 
House,  willing  to  avoid  religious  controversies, 
would  not  suffer  him." 

In  the  Third  month  the  house  look  a  recess, 
ind  Herman  went  home,  and  did  not  return  to 
his  post. 

He  found  time  amidst  his  other  pursuits  to 
write  some  commentaries  upon  passages  of 
scripture.    Breckenridge  says  : — 

"  I  had  visited  him  in  the  year  1780,  at  his 
•esidence,  in  the  pjades  of  the  Allegheny  moun- 
ain,on  my  way  from  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburg, 
rle  had  then  just  finished  a  commentary  on  a 
>art  of  the  prophet  Ezekiel.  It  was  the  vision 
)f  the  temple;  the  walls,  the  gates,  the  sea 
)f  glass,  6ic.  Loggerhead  divines  hereto- 
bre,  had  interpreted  it  of  the  New  Jerusalem ; 
>ut  he  conceived  it  to  apply  to  the  western 
:ountry.  The  walls  were  the  mountains,  the 
rates,  the  gaps  in  them  by  which  the  roads 
:ame,  and  the  sea  of  glass,  the  lake  on  the 
vest  of  us."  Breckenridge  who  wished  to  gra- 
ify  the  old  man,  said  to  him,  "  The  commen- 


tary is  analogous  to  the  vision."  This  pleased 
Husbands,  who  told  him,  he  was  the  only  person 
except  his  wife,  he  had  ever  got  to  believe  it. 

Congress,  soon  after  the  Revolution,  passed 
a  law  laying  an  excise  tax  on  ardent  spirits. 
This  was  particularly  unpopular  in  western 
Pennsylvania,  where  a  large  proportion  of  the 
whiskey  consumed  in  the  United  States  was 
manufactured.  Efforts  were  made  in  179J, 
and  the  following  years,  to  prevent  the  collec- 
tion of  the  tax.  A  formidable  combination 
sprung  up  in  Bedford,  Allegheny,  Westmore- 
land, Washington  and  Fayette  counties,  in  op- 
position to  the  law,  and  the  excise  officers  were 
abused  and  their  property  destroyed.  In  this 
combination,  Herman  Husbands  was  one.  He 
was  frequently  on  the  committees  of  the  insur- 
gents, and  certainly  was  zealously  concerned 
with  them,  although  it  is  not  known  that  he 
took  an  active  part  in  the  abuses  or  insults 
heaped  upon  others.  The  executive  of  Penn- 
sylvania called  upon  the  President  of  the  United 
States  for  help  to  enforce  the  laws,  and  the 
latter,  determined  to  crush  the  insurrection,  pro- 
ceeded to  call  out  the  militia  from  several  of 
thej  states.  On  the  appearance  of  a  real  dan- 
ger of  forfeiting  their  lives,  many  who  had  been 
actively  engaged  in  the  conspiracy  to  resist  the 
collection  of  the  tax,  publicly  withdrew  from 
it ;  and  those  who  had  from  fear,  appeared  to 
join  in  with  the  popular  phrenzy,  now  came 
forward  openly  and  condemned  all  that  had 
been  done.  The  army  of  the  United  States 
towards  the  close  of  the  autumn  of  1794,  enter- 
ed into  the  disaffected  regions.  Herman  Hus- 
bands was  one  amongst  the  first  who  were 
arrested.  Many  of  his  former  companions  had 
signed  a  paper  whereby  they  had  pledged 
themselves  to  support  the  laws  of  the  United 
Slates,  and  to  throw  no  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
the  collection  of  the  excise  duty.  By  this 
means  they  escaped  any  close  scrutiny  into 
their  former  actions.  Herman  had  not  taken 
this  precaution,  and  as  an  acknowledged  ring- 
leader in  the  disturbances,  he  was  dragged 
from  his  residence  by  fierce  soldiers,  and,,  with 
several  others  who  had  not  tendered  submis- 
sion to  the  laws,  was  taken  to  Philadelphia, 
and  there  lodged  in  prison. 

Opposition  by  the  insurgents  to  the  many 
thousand  men  thus  suddenly  brought  among 
them,  was  evidently  so  hopeless  that  none  was 
attempted.  A  few  ringleaders  fled  the  coun- 
try, and  others  sought  to  obtain  pardon  for  the 
past,  by  a  complete,  although  a  late  submission. 
The  insurrection  quelled,  all  that  remained  to 
be  determined,  was  what  should  be  done  to  the 
prisoners.  After  about  six  months'  confine- 
ment, they  were  tried  before  the  District  Court  of 
the  United  States  held  in  the  Fifth  month,  1795. 
To  answer  to  this  tribunal  on  a  charge  of  hieh 
treason,  a  charge  affecting  his  life,  Herman 
Husbands,  now  a  feeble  old  man,  was  brought 
from  prison.  If  the  utmost  rigour  of  law  had 
been  enforced,  his  life  would  have  been  forfeit- 
ed. But  the  government  of  the  United  States 
had  effected  its  purpose  in  suppressing  the  in- 
surrection, and  did  not  wish  any  judicial  deaths, 
to  follow  as  a  consequence  the  bloodless  cam- 
paign. No  efforts  were  made  to  condemn  him 
on  constructive  treason,  and  as  it  did  not  appear 
he  had  actually  himself  borne  arms  against  the 


I  government,  he  was  acquitted  and  discharged 
from  custody.  Two  of  his  companions  were 
found  guilty  and  condemned  to  death,  but  after 
some  further  imprisonment,  they  were  both 
pardoned  by  President  Washington. 

"  Broken  down  and  enfeebled  through  age, 
his  long  confinement,  and  the  agitation  of  mind 
he  had  passed  through,  proved  too  much  lor 
Herman.  His  strength  rapidly  sank,  and  he 
was  not  able  even  to  start  for  his  home  among 
the  glades.  The  hand  of  death  was  upon  him, 
and  he  was  soon  released  from  the  earthly 
scenes  of  strife  and  commotion. 

Very  different  was  the  close  of  Herman 
Husbands's  life  from  that  of  his  early  antago- 
nist William  Hunt.  In  the  life  of  the  first  we 
see  the  gracious  visitations  of  Divine  love,  ope- 
rating to  redeem  from  evil,  and  yet  so  counter- 
acted by  the  enemy  of  all  good,  acting  on  the 
will  and  pride  of  man,  and  the  activity  of  man's 
own  imagination  and  reasoning,  as  to  produce 
a  spiritual  fanaticism  which  destroyed  the  fruits 
of  love,  joy  and  peace  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
yet  left  the  poor  stript  misguided  creature, 
dreaming  of  spiritual  attainments.  We  see 
him  after  a  life  of  confusion,  in  which  he  nar- 
rowly escaped  more  than  once  from  a  public 
death  of  infamy,  go  down  to  the  grave  in  dis- 
honour. Contempt  sat  upon  his  hoary  hairs, 
and  religion  which  he  loved  in  his  youth,  was 
brought  into  reproach  for  his  sake,  with  those 
who  knew  not  the  mystery  of  iniquity,  and 
understood  not  the  difference  between  profes- 
sion and  possession.  William  Hunt,  at  39 
years  of  age,  after  a  short  lile,  spent  in  dedica- 
tion to  the  service  of  his  Lord  and  Master, 
went  down  to  his  grave  in  peace.  A  few  clays 
illness,  in  the  depth  of  whose  agonies  he  could 
say,  "  It  is  enough,  my  Master  is  here ;" 
"  This  is  a  trying  time,  but  my  mind  is  above 
it  all ;"  "  Friends,  Truth  is  over  all ;" — a  few 
days  in  which  those  about  him  could  perceive 
that  praises  and  sweet  melodies  were  flowing 
in  his  heart  to  the  Lord;  and  then, — in  great 
peace,  from  amidst  sorrowing  friends,  he  was 
quietly  gathered  to  his  mansion  in  his  Heaven- 
ly Father's  house.  The  church  on  earth,  de- 
prived of  a  faithful  labourer,  mourned  sincerely 
over  her  loss,  yet  was  she  permitted  to  rejoice 
for  him,  in  that  his  course  had  been  run  in 
light,  and  the  crown  of  everlasting  victory 
obtained. 

(To  be  continued.) 

For  "  The  Friend." 

Horrors  of  War. 

The  following  account  extracted  from 
"Thorpe's  History  of  the  battles  of  Palo  Alto 
and  Resaca  de  la  Palma,"  who  was  an  actor 
in  most  of  the  scenes  which  he  describes,  will 
give  some  faint  idea  of  the  miseries  inflicted 
upon  mankind  by  the  barbarous  custom  of 
war. 

In  visiting  the  Mexican  hospitals,  he  savs, 
"  The  sick  generally  lay  upon  the  ground  ;  some 
few  enjoyed  the  luxury  of  a  raw  hide  to  repose 
upon,  and  a  block  of  wood  to  support  their 
heads  ;  a  sheet  of  white  cotton  was  wrapped 
closely  about  their  attenuated  frames,  exagge- 
rating the  horrors  they  partially  concealed. 
Some  passed  the  time  in  heavy  sleep,  with  half- 
opened  eyes,  that  lured  upon  the  spectator  more 
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horribly  than  did  those  of  the  unburied  dead 
at  Palo  Alto.  Some  never  slept,  but  looked 
with  eyes  of  living  coals  of  fire,  and  betrayed 
the  fever  that  was  consuming  them ;  some 
swayed  to  and  fro  as  if  impatient  of  the  re- 
straints of  sickness,  and  were  longing  for  their 
far  mountain  homes,  from  which  they  had  been 
torn  to  fight  battles  in  which  they  had  no  inter- 
est. Some  sat  doggedly  staring  into  the  dust, 
with  scarce  sense  enough  to  feel,  or  mind  suffi- 
cient to  speculate  upon  their  condition. 

"  Go  where  you  would,  and  there  were  evi- 
dences of  the  artillery.  Ringold  had  written 
the  strength  of'  his  arm'  with  terrible  distinct- 
ness,— arms  and  legs  gone,  shattered  bodies, 
ghastly  wounds, — all  surprising  that  men  could 
live  thus  torn  to  pieces  ;  and  yet  the  greatest 
suffering  apparently  was  from  a  musket-ball. 
Had  it  been  grape  or  of  heavier,  it  would  have 
done  its  work  effectually,  and  left  its  victim 
painless  in  death  ; — as  it  was,  it  had  gone 
through  the  breast,  tearing  the  fine  machinery 
of  the  lungs  to  pieces,  and  yet  left  vitality 
enough  to  have  them  move  on  in  their  ruins, 
poisoning  the  whole  frame  with  impure  blood, 
and  leaving  the  patient  to  suffer  beyond  the 
imagination  to  conceive.  Poor  soldier!  his 
breath  rattled  and  tore  away  his  vitals;  his  suf- 
ferings were  indeed  a  dark  spot  on  the  bloody 
page  of  war !" 
Baltimore,  Second  month  1st,  1847. 

Distress  in  Ireland. 

Extracts  from  Joseph  Crosfield's  narrative 
of  the  first  week  of  William  Forster's  visit 
to  distressed  districts  in  Ireland. 

After  mentioning  some  preliminary  arrange- 
ments which  look  place  on  the  arrival  of  Wil- 
liam Forster  in  Dublin,  the  writer  proceeds: — 

"  Accompanied  by  Dr.  Bewley,  a  benevolent 
and  active  physician  of  Moate,  and  myself, 
W.  F.  went  down  into  a  wild  and  lawless  dis- 
trict, called  Ballinahown,  where  great  distress 
is  at  present  existing.  The  first  cabin  visited 
was  occupied  by  a  man  and  his  wife,  with  four 
children,  in  possession  of  about  two  acres  of 
ground,  from  which,  however,  he  had  not  ob- 
tained any  crop  of  potatoes  whatever.  This 
man  had  a  small  stock  of  meal,  and  was  work- 
ing on  the  public  road,  earning  lOd.  per  day,  so 
that  until  his  food  is  exhausted,  he  is  living  in 
tolerable  comfort,  at  least  free  from  the  imme- 
diate fear  of  famine.  In  the  next  cabin  the 
mistress  of  the  house  stated  that  they  had 
pawned  almost  every  article  in  the  place  to 
purchase  food,  but  that  her  husband  was  now 
at  work  upon  the  public  roads  at  10rZ.  per  day. 
In  this  cabin  were  the  remains  of  some  decent 
furniture,  and  the  family  have  evidently  been 
reduced  in  their  circumstances  by  the  pressure 
of  the  times,  and  the  woman  of  the  house 
evinced  no  reluctance  to  accept  charity,  that 
would  not  have  been  the  case  had  they  not  ex- 
perienced a  decline  in  life.  In  the  next  cabin 
there  lay,  on  a  miserable  bed,  to  which  he  had 
been  confined  for  six  days,  a  boy  of  about 
seventeen  years  of  age,  whose  gaunt,  haggard 
face  and  wasted  limbs,  and  the  extremely  re- 
duced state  of  his  pulse,  told  far  more  of  fa- 
mine than  of  disease.  In  this  cabin,  which 
had  seven  inhabitants,  the  only  support  was 


from  the  daily  ten-pence  earned  by  the  father 
of  the  family,  but-as  the  mistress  of  the  house 
stated,  that  to  give  each  of  them  as  much  as 
they  could  eat,  half  a  stone  of  meal,  costing 
thirteen  pence,  would  be  daily  required,  some 
idea  of  the  inadequacy  of  this  to  their  mainte- 
nance may  be  formed.  This  woman  gladly 
undertook  to  walk  seven  miles  to  Athlone,  the 
nearest  place  at  which  animal  food  could  be 
procured  to  make  a  little  bioth  for  her  son. 
Close  by  the  village  stands  Ballinahown  House, 
a  large,  old,  ruinous  mansion,  the  property  of 
a  wealthy  merchant  in  Dublin,  who  seldom  or 
never  resides  on  the  estate.  The  adjoining 
village  of  Kilgarvan  is  also  the  property  of  this 
individual,  and  here  many  scenes  of  misery 
presented  themselves.  In  a  wretched  hovel 
by  the  roadside,  live  two  poor  women  advanced, 
in  life,  their  cabin  rudely  built  of  loose  stones, 
too  low  overhead  for  any  one  to  stand  erect, 
possessing  neither  door,  window,  nor  chimney; 
in  a  corner  of  the  cabin  one  of  the  poor  crea- 
tures was  lying  on  some  straw,  seriously  ill, 
while  the  other  crouched  upon  the  damp  floor 
beside  some  turf  embers.  These  women  are 
dependent  for  their  daily  food  upon  the  charity 
of  neighbours,  themselves  but  one  remove  from 
starvation.  Their  condition,  however,  is  only 
rendered  worse  by  the  failure  of  their  supply 
of  potatoes  from  the  neighbours,  as  they  have 
lived  in  this  hovel  for  many  years.  In  the 
next  cottage  were  seven  persons,  who  had  eat- 
en nothing  on  the  previous  day  but  one  meal  of 
turnips,  and  a  small  ration  of  oat  meal.  One 
member  of  this  family  was  earning  lOd.  per 
day  upon  the  road,  but  had  to  walk  three 
miles  and  a  half  to  the  spot  each  day  and  the 
same  distance  back  again.  In  the  house  of 
one  Duffy,  who  rents  five  acres  of  land,  and  is 
at  present  living  on  a  small  stock  of  meal, 
were  collected  a  number  of  neighbours,  and 
their  conversation  turned  on  the  state  of  dis- 
tress among  their  acquaintance  in  the  vicinity. 
One  family  was  mentioned  as  having  subsisted 
for  six  days  upon  nothing  but  cabbage,  one  meal 
each  day,  and  many  others  were  living  exclu- 
sively on  turnips,  but  the  stock  of  turnips  in 
the  neighbourhood  was  nearly  exhausted.  In 
this  house  was  a  widow,  with  five  children, 
whose  only  support  was  from  the  earnings  of 
her  eldest  son,  a  boy  of  thirteen,  who  broke 
stones  on  the  road,  but  had  to  walk  seven  miles 
daily  in  going  and  returning.  This  woman's 
residence  was  a  miserable  hovel  hard  by,  but 
in  common  with  many  others  of  the  tenantry, 
she  pays  no  rent  for  it.  One  gaunt  famine- 
stricken  man  declared  that  he  could  not  endure 
the  present  state  of  things  much  longer,  but  if 
he  had  not  relief  in  three  or  four  days,  he 
would  begin  to  rob,  and  steal  sheep.  Wil- 
liam Forster  arrived  at  Moate  the  same  even- 
ing, and  lodged  at  the  house  of  William  Cooper 
Clibborn. 

"  The  following  morning  after  meeting,  the 
Moate  Relief  Committee  met  and  transacted 
their  business,  and  it  was  pleasant  to  observe 
much  earnestness  among  the  inhabitants  and  a 
sincere  desire  evinced  to  attend  to  the  comfort 
of  the  poor.  They  have  a  soup  establishment 
about  to  commence  operations  in  the  town  of 
Moate,  and  at  William  Forster's  suggestion, 
and  on  his  offering  to  furnish  a  boiler,  they 
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decided  to  commence  a  soup  kitchen  in  t 
neighbourhood  of  Ballinahown,  and  Kilgarva  j 
From  Moate  we  proceeded  to  Athlone,  accor 
panied  by  Marcus  Goodbody,  of  Clara,  wl 
had  decided  to  go  with  us  into  the  north-we 
of  Ireland,  and  by  Thomas  Clibborn,  of  Moal 
who  went  as  far  as  Athlone.    The  poor-houi 
at  Athlone  is  a  large  building,  containing  u 
wards  of  seven  hundred  persons.  Mere 
miserable  state  of  things  presented  itself;  tl 
Union  being  very  much  in  debt  and  their  creri 
exhausted  ;  and  the  poor  inmates  have  scares 
ly  clothes  to  cover  them,  and  little  if  any  bee  of ( 
ding  at  night.    In  a  large  room  were  moi 
than  two  hundred  boys,  collected  round  a  tu 
fire  which  afforded  the  only  light  in  the  apar 
ment,  and  though  three  windows  were  opei 
the  close  and  oppressive  smell  indicated  th 
want  of  a  proper  attention  to  cleanliness,  an 
the  boys  were  very  ragged.    There  were  abot 
one  hundred  girls  assembled  in  another  apar 
ment,  the  state  of  which  was  still  more  offer 
sive.    In  the  Athlone  poor  house  the  inmate 
appear  to  be  well  fed  and  protected  from  th 
weather,  and  perhaps  nothing  more  can  be  sai 
as  to  the  advantages  they  enjoy,  but  from  th 
house  being  quite  full,  it  is  clear  that  the  poo 
are  beginning  to  appreciate  these  advantage 
during  the  present  state  of  distress.  Th' 
guardians,  however,  are  so  much  in  debt,  owin< 
above  two  thousand  pounds,  that  they  havn 
given  notice  that  unless  the  rate  is  paid  the] 
will  be  compelled  to  close  the  building  and  turr 
these  poor  wretches  out.    Athlone  is  dividec 
into  two  nearly  equal  parts  by  the  river  Shan 
non  ;  on  the  east  side  of  the  river  a  soup  shop 
is  in  active  operation,  at  which  soup  is  distri 
buted  three  times  a  week,  but  nothing  appears 
to  have  been  attempted  on  the  Connaught  side 
of  the  river,  which  contains  by  far  the  mos! 
distressed  part  of  the  population.    They  are! 
pawning  their  clothes,  &c,  in  this  district  to  a! 
great  extent,  the  issue  of  pawn  tickets,  as  as- 1 
tained  from  the  principal  person  in  the  business 
has  increased  75  per  cent,  since  last  year,  this 
man  having  issued  3465  tickets  during  the' 
Eleventh  month  of  1846  against  1956  during 
the  same  month  of  1845. 

"  At  the  Castlerea  poor-house  a  shocking 
state  of  things  presented  itself,  the  poor  in- 
mates lying  upon  straw  and  their  dormitories 
being  in  such  a  state  of  dirt  that  W.  F.  was  un- 
able to  venture  into  them.  In  this  poor  house 
there  are  at  present  1080  paupers,  but  the  last 
434  were  admitted  in  so  hurried  a  manner  that 
there  is  neither  bedding  nor  clothes  for  them, 
the  measles  being  in  the  house  and  a  few  cases 
of  fever  already,  it  is  probable  that  if  some- 
thing be  not  speedily  effected  to  remedy  the 
evil,  there  will  be  a  fearful  mortality  among  the 
inmates.  In  the  children's  room  was  collected 
a  miserable  crowd  of  wretched  objects,  the 
charm  of  infancy  having  entirely  disappeared, 
and  in  its  place  were  to  be  seen  wan  and  hag- 
gard faces,  prematurely  old  from  the  effects  of 
hunger  and  cold,  rags,  dirt  and  deformity.  In 
the  school-room  they  spend  some  hours  every 
day  in  hopeless,  listless  idleness :  though  there 
are  both  a  schoolmaster  and  mistress,  there  are 
no  books  nor  slates,  nor  any  of  the  apparatus 
of  a  school.  It  was  consoling,  however,  to  no- 
tice that  those  children  who  have  been  in  the 
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)or-house  a  few  weeks  look  so  much  better 
id  healthier  than  those  recently  admitted  as 
be  easily  distinguishable  from  them,  and  poor 
the  inmates  seem,  no  doubt  they  are  much 
;tter  ofF  in  the  house  than  out  of  doors,  and 
iey  described  their  sufferings  from  famine 
reviously  to  admission  as  being  very  great. 
)ne  boy  stated  that  he  frequently  passed  an 
itire  day  at  a  time  without  any  food  whatever, 
nd  many  saying  that  for  several  weeks  they 
ad  not  known  what  it  was  to  have  as  much 
jod  as  would  satisfy  their  hunger.  Two  cases 
f  death,  if  not  from  starvation,  at  least  from 
he  absence  of  nourishment  during  an  illness 
rought  on  by  want  of  proper  tbod,  occurred 
1  Castlerea  the  week  belbre  we  visited  the 
pwn  ;  the  individuals  having  applied  for  admis- 
ion  into  the  poor-house,  but  the  consideration 
-if  their  cases  being  postponed,  death  stepped  in 
md  carried  thern  off'  in  the  interval  of  two  days 
jhat  elapsed." 

i  "  In  the  evening  we  reached  the  town  of 
Boyle.  In  this  place,  until  lately,  there  was 
lot  much  destitution,  the  poor-house  usually 
lot  more  than  250  inmates,  though  it  now  con- 
ains  556  ;  the  number  this  time  last  year  was 
lot  more  than  213.  This  poor-house  is  in 
*ood  order  and  very  clean  and  comfortable, 
ind  the  children  looking  healthy  and  they  are 
making  good  progress  in  the  school.  The  con- 
jition  of  the  poor  previously  to  their. obtaining 
admission  into  the  work-house  is  one  of  great 
distress,  many  of  them  declaring  that  they  have 
not  tasted  food  of  any  kind  for  forty-eight 
hours,  and  numbers  of  them  have  eaten  noth- 
ing but  cabbage  or  turnips  for  days  and  weeks. 
This  statement  is  corroborated  by  the  dread- 
fully reduced  state  in  which  they  present  them- 
selves, the  children  especially,  being  in  a  con- 
dition of  starvation  and  ravenous  with  hunger." 

"  Proceeded  to  Carrick-on-Shannon.  At 
this  place  our  first  visit  was  to  the  poor-house, 
and  as  the  Board  of  Guardians  were  then  sit- 
ting for  the  admission  of  applicants,  a  most 
painful  and  heart-rending  scene  presented  itself. 
Poor  wretches  in  the  last  stage  of  famine  im- 
ploring to  be  received  into  the  house;  women 
who  had  six  or  seven  childien  begging  that 
even  two  or  three  of  them  might  be  taken  in, 
as  their  husbands  were  earning  but  8d.  per 
day,  which,  at  the  present  high  price  of  provi- 
sions was  totally  inadequate  to  feed  them. 
Some  of  these  children  were  worn  to  skeletons, 
their  features  sharpened  with  hunger,  and  their 
limbs  wasted  almost  to  a  bone.  From  a  num- 
ber of  painful  cases  the  following  may  be 
selected.  A  widow  with  two  children,  who, 
for  a  week  had  subsisted  on  one  meal  of  cab- 
bage each  day  :  these  were  admitted  into  the 
poor-house,  but  in  so  reduced  a  state,  that  a 
guardian  observed  to  the  master  of  the  house, 
that  the  youngest  child  would  trouble  them  but 
a  very  short  time.  Another  woman  with  two 
childien,  and  near  her  confinement  again, 
whose  husband  had  left  her  a  month  ago  to 
seek  for  work,  stated  that  they  had  lived  for 
the  whole  of  this  week  upon  two  quarts  of  meal 
and  two  heads  of  cabbage.  Famine  was  writ- 
ten in  the  faces  of  this  woman  and  her  children. 
In  reply  lo  a  question  from  W.  F.  the  guardi- 
ans expressed  their  opinion  that  these  state- 
ments were  true.    Of  course,  among  so  many 


applicants  as  there  were  in  attendance,  110,  a 
great  number  were  necessarily  refused  admit- 
tance, as  there  were  but  thirty  vacancies  in  the 
house.    The  guardians  appeared  to  exercise 
great  discrimination  and  impartiality  in  the 
selection  of  the  most  desiitule  objects,  but  some 
of  those  who  were  rejected  weie  so  far  spent 
that  it  is  doubtful  if  they  would  all  reach  their 
homes  alive,  as  several  of  them  had  lo  walk 
five  or  six  Irish  miles.    William  Forster  hav- 
ing expressed  a  wish  to  distribute  bread  to  these 
poor  creatures,  that  they  might  not  go  quite 
empty-handed  to  their  desolate  houses,  forty 
pounds  weight  of  bread  were  procured,  being 
all  that  on  so  short  a  notice  could  be  obtained 
in  the  town  of  Carrick-on-Shannon.    On  this 
bread  being  given  to  them,  the  ravenous  vora- 
city with  which  many  of  them  devoured  it  on 
the  spot,  spoke  strongly  of  starvation,  or  of  a 
state  nearly  approaching  to  it.    One  woman, 
however,  was  observed  to  eat  only  a  very 
small  portion  of  her  bread,  giving,  as  a  reason, 
that  she  had  five  other  children  at  home,  to 
whom  she  was  taking  the  bread,  as  without  it 
there  would  not  have  been  a  morsel  of  food  in 
their  . -cabin  that  night.    This  poor-house  is  in 
a  deplorable  condition  :  there  are  1050  inmates 
in  it,  which  are  considerably  more  than  the 
number  for  which  it  was  built.    Of  these,  170 
are  in  the  hospital,  ill  of  typhus  fever  and  dys- 
entery, and  there  are  no  proper  means  of  keep- 
ing the  sick  apart  from  the  healthy.  The 
deaths  are  at  the  rate  of  about  twelve  each 
week,  while  the  guardians  are  so  poor,  and  the 
Union  so  much  in  debt,  that  they  obtain  their 
daily  food  on  credit ;  the  workhouse  is  unpro- 
vided with  bedding,  insomuch  that  in  the  hos- 
pital two  and  three  poor  creatures  are  lying  in 
one  bed,  and  many  of  them  have  nothing  but 
straw,  while  in  the  poor-house  at  large  there 
is  nothing  but  straw  for  any  of  the  inmates. 
To  persons  who  are  aware  of  the  extreme  hor- 
ror of  fever  entertained  by  the  poor  in  Ireland, 
their  anxiety  to  come  into  this  workhouse 
affords  an  indication  of  the  extent  of  suffering 
in  the  neighbourhood  :  the  actual  pressure  of 
famine  is  such,  as  to  compel  them  to  run  the 
risk  of  contagion  to  escape  from  positive  star 
vation." 

"Throughout  this  journey  it  was  William 
Forster's  observation  that  the  children  exhibit 
the  effects  of  famine  in  a  remarkable  degree, 
their  faces  looking  wan  and  haggard  with  hun- 
ger, and  seeming  like  old  men  and  women, 
their  sprightliness  is  entirely  gone,  and  they 
may  be  seen  sitting  in  groups  by  the  cabin 
doors,  making  no  attempt  to  play  or  to  run 
after  the  carriages.  Another  indication  of  the 
distress  of  the  country  is,  that  the  pigs  and 
poultry  have  entirely  disappeared,  the  poor 
having  no  longer  any  means  of  supporting 
them.  To  do  the  people  justice,  they  are  bear- 
ing their  privations  with  a  remarkable  degree 
of  patience  and  fortitude,  and  very  little  clam- 
orous begging  is  to  be  met  with  upon  the  roads, 
at  least  not  more  than  has  been  the  case  in 
Ireland  for  many  years.  The  above  is  a  very 
feeble  attempt  lo  convey  an  idea  of  the  state  of 
things  in  this  district  of  the  country,  but  Wil- 
liam Forster  had  completely  formed  the  opin- 
ion that  the  statements  in  the  public  newspapers 
arc  by  no  means  exaggerated.    With  regard 


to  actual  death  from  starvation,  W.  F.  met  with 
five  cases  in  different  parts  of  the  county  of 
Roscommon,  but  none  of  these  could  be  traced 
to  anything  more  than  illness  produced  by  want 
of  proper  food,  and  aggravated  by  the  want  of 
nourishment  during  its  progress." 


From  the  New  York  Commercial  Advertiser. 

Type  Selling  by  Machinery. 

In  company  with  many  other  persons  inter- 
ested in  I  he  ly  pographical  art,  we  ha  ve  visiled  dur- 
ing the  past  and  present  weeks  a  very  ingenious 
piece  of  machinery,  which  is  now  in  operation 
in  one  of  the  upper  stories  of  the  warehouse 
No.  91  John  street.  It  is  called  "  Clay  & 
Rosenburg's  patent  type  composing  machine," 
and  its  design,  as  its  name  implies,  is  to  per- 
form that  portion  of  the  work  in  printing  which 
is  Ihe  present  duty  of  the  workman  technically 
called  a  compositor — that  is,  to  arrange  the 
types  in  regular  order  of  words  and  sentences, 
ready  to  be  impressed  on  paper,  and  to  be 
used  in  printing  books  and  newspapers. 

The  machine  is  in  the  form  and  about  the 
length  of,  though  not  so  high  as,  an  upright 
piano.  Instead  of  one  row  of  keys,  as  in  that 
instrument,  it  has  two,  and  it  is  by  pressing 
upon  these  that  the  types  are  set  up.  Each  of 
these  keys  communicates  with  a  certain  letter 
of  the  alphabet,  and  touching  the  key  conveys 
that  letter  to  its  destined  place  in  the  line  of 
words. — These  keys  are  not  alphabetically  ar- 
ranged, as  A,  B,  C,  &c.,  but  on  the  principle 
adopted  by  printers  in  the  arrangement  of  their 
letter  cases,  that  is,  of  bringing  Ihe  letters  in 
most  common  use  nearest  to  the  body,  so  that 
the  least  amount  of  time  may  be  consumed  in 
arranging  the  types  in  order. 

So  much  for  the  method  by  which  the  letters 
are  arranged.  The  next  thing  is  to  provide  for 
the  supply  of  type  to  feed  the  machine,  and 
here  it  is  necessary  to  remark  that  the  types 
are  to  be  distributed  in  cases  as  at  present 
practised,  and  then  to  be  set  up  in  rows,  each 
letter  separate,  ready  to  be  placed  in  the  reser- 
voirs. These  are  rows  of  brass  channels  or 
grooves,  placed  in  an  inclined  position  at  the 
back  of  the  machine.  At  the  bottom  of  each 
of  these  grooves  is  an  aperture,  graduated  so 
as  to  allow  the  passage  of  a  type.  The  type 
is  forced  through  this  aperture,  as  wanted,  by 
the  action  of  a  brass  push,  which  is  made  to 
perform  its  work  by  a  lever  connected  with  a 
corresponding  key  of  the  machine.  But  one 
type  can  be  forced  out  at  a  time,  and  it  falls 
upon  an  endless  belt,  or  chain,  which  is  con- 
tinually in  motion,  so  long  as  the  machine  is 
at  work,  and  is  conveyed  with  great  rapidity  to 
the  receiving  box'.  This  is  placed  at  the  left 
side  or  end  of  Ihe  machine.  An  index  in  front 
informs  the  workman  of  the  completion  of 
each  line,  when  the  types  by  the  turning  of  a 
small  crank,  are  pushed  from  the  receiver  into 
a  justifying  stick,  whence  the  line  is  lowered 
into  the  galley,  and  as  the  galleys  are  filled 
they  are  removed,  and  the  type  made  up  into 
pages  or  columns  as  the  case  may  be. 

The  new  supplies  of  type  are  introduced  inlo 
the  reservoir  as  wanted  by  means  of  a  small 
iron  rod,  with  a  thumb  screw  and  slide  attach- 
ed.   By  ils  agency  about  two  hundred  types 
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can  be  transferee!  from  the  general  depository 
to  the  reservoir  with  the  loss  of  but  a  mo- 
ment. 

The  machine  which  we  are  attempting  to 
describe  is  driven  by  hand,  but  the  agency  of 
steam  or  any  other  motive  power,  can  as  well 
be  employed.  Two  persons  work  at  the  ma- 
chine itself,  one  to  touch  the  keys,  the  other  to 
receive  the  lines  as  they  are  completed,  space 
them  out,  (that  is  to  make  the  lines  all  of  one 
length,)  correct  any  trifling  errors  and  place 
them  in  order  on  the  galley.  To  keep  the 
machine  in  full  work  however,  including  the 
distributing  of  the  types  and  arranging  them 
in  order,  the  services  of  five  persons  will  be  re- 
quired, one  adult  and  four  boys. 

We  have  only  seen  the  machine  at  work  un- 
der disadvantages,  and  cannot  therefore  speak 
with  personal  knowledge  as  to  the  amount  of 
service  it  will  perform.  The  proprietors  claim 
however,  that  it  will  set  7000  ems  per  hour, 
with  a  man  and  a  boy  to  attend  it,  the  distribu- 
ting of  course  to  be  done  by  other  hands. 
This  will  give  printers  an  adequate  idea  of  the 
capabilities  of  the  machine,  but  to  bring  it 
within  the  comprehension  of  readers  generally, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  say  that  the  hour's  work 
of  an  expert  compositor  varies  from  800  to 
1600  ems,  1000  ems  perhaps  being  a  fair 
average.  The  machine  is  calculated  to  perform 
the  work  of  about  seven  men. 

Thus  far  we  have  confined  our  remarks  to 
a  mere  description  of  the  machine,  but  the 
main  question  is,  will  it  answer  any  practical 
purpose  ?  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  inven- 
tion is  most  ingenious,  but  in  this  money-mak- 
ing, utilitarian  age  that  will  be  of  little  account 
if  it  cannot  be  brought  into  profitable  competi- 
tion with  the  present  mode  of  doing  business. 

This  question,  however,  can  only  be  satis- 
factorily answered  by  putting  the  machine  in 
operation  in  some  printing  office  where  a  fair 
trial  of  its  capabilities  may  be  made.  In  the 
meantime  we  may  say  this  much,  we  can  see 
no  theoretical  reason  why  it  should  not  an- 
swer a  good  purpose  for  certain  descriptions  of 
work. 

But  while  thus  saying,  it  is  only  justice  to 
remark  farther,  that  the  type-setter  can  be  on- 
ly used  to  advantage  in  the  very  plainest  de- 
scription of  composition,  that  is  matter  not 
much  interspersed  with  capitals,  small  capitals 
and  italics,  and  in  large  establishments  where 
fonts  of  letter  are  kept  in  constant  use  till  they 
are  worn  out.  The  force  of  the  latter  reservation 
is  in  the  fact  that  at  the  most  only  two  sizes  of 
type  can  be  used  by  the  same  machine.  Thus 
one  made  for  the  type  called  pica  might  be  used 
for  small  pica,  the  next  size  in  order,  but  not  for 
long  primer,  the  next  in  succession.  It  will 
therefore  be  seen  that  it  would  be  necessary  for 
the  printer  to  have  half  as  many  machines  as 
he  has  different  kinds  of  type  in  his  office,  and 
it  is  therefore  evident  that  it  is  only  in  the  large 
establishments,  where  the  machines  can  be 
kept  in  constant  employment  that  they  can  be 
profitably  introduced. 

Some  other  objections  occur  to  our  mind,  but 
they  need  not  be  advanced  at  present.  A 
thorough  practicable  trial  of  the  invention  will 
remove  or  confirm  them.  In  the  meantime  we 
are  requested  by  the  agent  of  the  patentees  to 


invite  all  employing  printers,  publishers  and 
editors,  to  call  at  No.  21  John  street  and  see 
the  machine  in  operation. 


A  Battle  with  a  Snake. — A  recent  number 
of  the  Liberia  Herald  records  the  following 
feat  between  a  native  of  the  coast  and  a  mam- 
moth snake:  "  Not  long  since,  some  half  doz- 
en of  the  Congoes  brought  here  in  the  '  Pons,' 
while  engaged  in  clearing  away  brush  on  a 
farm  on  Bushrod  Island,  started  an  enormous 
snake.  As  if  apprised  of  the  Congo  predilec- 
tion for  snake  meat,  his  snakeship  went  off  at 
full  speed  for  the  covert  of  his  house,  but  the 
Congoes,  as  determined  to  have  him  as  he  was 
to  get  away,  raised  a  deafening  yell  and  started 
in  chase.  The  snake  went  in  the  direction  of 
the  house,  in  the  vicinity  of  which  there  was  a 
large  bug-a-bug  hill,  which  had  been  long 
abandoned  by  its  builders.  The  snake  reach- 
ed this  mound,  and  had  succeeded  in  getting 
one-half  its  length  in  a  hole  in  its  side,  when 
one  of  the  Congoes,  to  whose  feet  hunger,  and 
hope,  and  desire  for  a  delicious  repast,  had 
given  wings,  reached  the  place.  Quick  as 
lightning  the  Congo  seized  him  by  the  tail, 
and  a  severe  struggle  and  trial  of  strength 
ensued,  the  snake  trying  with  all  his  might  to 
pull  his  person  in,  and  the  Congo  trying  with 
all  his  might  to  pull  the  snake's  person  out. 
They  were  pretty  nearly  balanced,  and  the 
struggle  would  have  lasted  some  time,  had  not 
a  cutlass  been  brought  to  the  contest.  The 
snake  was  despatched,  and  when  measured, 
was  found  to  be  fourteen  feet  long.  It  was  of 
the  boa  species.  The  mound  which  he  attempt- 
ed to  enter  was  afterwards  dug  down,  and  it 
was  found  to  contain  one  hundred  and  fifty 
snake's  eggs  measuring  one  bushel  and  a-half. 
They  were,  without  doubt,  the  eggs  of  the 
snake  which  was  killed.  We  need  not  say  it 
was  a  high  day  for  the  Congoes." 

The  population  of  China  in  1793  was 
300,000,000  ;  in  1761  it  was  only  198,214,- 
553  ;  so  that  if  it  has  increased  in  the  same 
proportion  since,  their  population  must  number 
at  least  600,000,000.— Late  Paper. 
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COLLECTIONS  FOR  IRELAND. 

The  recent  accounts  from  Ireland  fully  con- 
firm those  heretofore  received  of  the  dreadful 
state  of  suffering  existing  there  from  famine  ; 
and  as  it  is  probable  that  some  of  our  members 
may  not  have  been  called  upon,  or  that  others 
who  have  already  contributed  may  desire  to 
add  to  their  subscriptions,  we  republish  the 
names  of  the  committees  appointed  for  the  dif- 
ferent districts  with  whom  contributions  may 
be  left. 

Northern  District.  Benjamin  H.  Warder, 
Horatio  C.  Wood,  William  Bettle,  Joseph  Trot- 
ter, Edward  Richie,  George  G.  Williams,  John 
M.  Whitall,  and  Mark  Balderston. 

Middle  District.    Daniel  Maule,  William 


Jones,  Thomas  Williamson,  Richard  Richard, 
son,  Charles  Evans,  William  Hodgson,  Jr., 
Israel  H.  Johnson,  and  William  L.  Edwards. 

Southern  District.  Jeremiah  Hacker,  John 
C.  Allen,  Paul  W.  Newhall,  Francis  R.  Cope, 
Joseph  Scattergood,  and  Isaiah  Hacker. 

Western  District.  Edward  Yarnall,  Wil- 
liam Biddle,  Marmaduke  C.  Cope,  William  H. 
Burr,  Samuel  F.  Troth,  Samuel  L.  Baily, 
Nathan  Smith,  Samuel  Bettle,  Jr.,  James  R. 
Greeves,  and  Mordecai  L.  Dawson. 

The  committees,  it  is  understood,  are  at  liber- 
ty to  receive  donations,  (which  they  would  of 
course  cheerfully  do,)  from  our  fellow-citizens 
generally.  Whilst  attending  to  the  subject  of 
collections,  we  feel  prompted  to  allude  to  the 
fact,  that  in  some  instances  within  our  know- 
ledge, even  little  children  have  contributed  their 
mite  to  relieve  the  little  children  and  others 
who  are  pining  away  from  hunger. 


We  understand  there  has  been  a  contribution 
received  of  $221  from  the  Friends  of  Wilming- 
ton, Delaware,  towards  the  fund  for  the  relief 
of  the  Irish  sufferers.  Some  of  them  had  con- 
tributed to  a  public  subscription,  before  being 
called  upon  as  members  of  the  Society. 


The  letter  from  which  we  have  given  ex- 
tracts in  another  part  of  this  paper,  it  may  be 
well  to  mention,  is  one  of  the  documents  rela- 
ting to  the  efforts  of  our  Friends  in  England 
for  the  relief  of  the  famishing  poor  in  Ireland, 
to  which  we  referred  last  week.  We  prefer 
furnishing  to  our  readers  information  on  the 
subject  derived  from  such  sources,  knowing  it 
can  be  fully  relied  upon,  and  is  not  liable  to  ; 
the  suspicion  of  exaggeration. 


WANTED 

A  Teacher  in  the  Elementary  department  of 
the  Boys'  Select  School  in  this  city.    Apply  to 
Joseph  Snowdon, 
No.  84  Arch  street. 
Lindzey  Nicholson, 

No.  24  South  Twelfth  street,  i 
Jeremiah  Hackeh, 

No.  144  South  Fourth  street. 
Thomas  Kimber, 

No  50  North  Fourth  street. 
Phila.,  Second  mo.  6th,  1847. 


Died,  on  the  19th  ult,  at  his  residence  in  Lcdyard, 
Cayuga  county,  N.  Y.,  Allen  Mosher,  in  the  92d 
year  of  his  age.    This  dear  Friend  was  for  many  years 
an  elder,  and  resided  within  the  limits  of  Scipio  Month- 
ly  Meeting :  possessed  of  a  sound  and  discriminating  ! 
judgment,  his  loss  was  much  felt,  when  he  was  pre. 
vented  from  attending  meetings  by  increasing  indis-  S 
position,  and  the  infirmities  of  advanced  age.    But  al- 
though precluded  therefrom,  he  still  continued  to 
manifest  a  lively  interest  for  the  welfare  of  society,  | 
while  his  strength  was  sufficient,  and  seemed  particu-  i 
larly  to  desire  the  preservation  of  our  ancient  testimo- 
nies.   Towards  the  close  of  his  life,  under  a  prospect 
of  accumulating  suffering  from  spasms  with  which  he 
was  much  afflicted,  he  expressed  a  desire  that  he  might 
be  favoured  to  bear  patiently  all  that  was  laid  upon 
him,  which  his  friends  believe  he  was  mercifully  en- 
abled to  do  with  Christian  fortitude. 
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Grahame's  Colonial  History. 

(Continued  from  page  171.) 
SLAVERY. 

Another  manifeslation  of  the  tyrannical  tem- 
per of  the  Pennsylvania  Quaker  is  found  by 
Grahame  in  the  deplorable  institution  of  slave- 
ry. Here  he  touches  upon  a  tender  topic — a 
sorrowful  truth,  upon  which  the  Quaker  of  this 
day  reflects  with  deep  regret.  Let  no  one 
undertake  to  defend  slavery,  under  whatever 
form,  or  by  whomsoever  sanctioned.  It  is  a 
tree,  whose  root  is  iniquity  and  the  fruit  thereof 
bitterness.  But  we  know  a  husbandman  may 
ignorantly  admit  upon  his  grounds  an  evil  tree, 
and  years  may  pass  before  its  unwholesome 
fruits  develop  themselves.  Such,  we  may  be- 
lieve, was,  to  some  extent,  the  case  of  slavery 
in  Pennsylvania.  It  took  time  for  the  evil  tree 
to  mature  its  evil  fruit.  If,  after  that,  and 
when  they  had  become  conscious  of  its  evil  na- 
ture, the  Quakers  laboured  not  for  its  destruc- 
tion, if  they  laid  not,  forthwith,  the  axe  at  the 
root,  let  them  bear  the  blame :  but  let  even- 
handed  justice  be  done  to  all  times,  and  to  all 
men.  And  let  the  man  who  could  deliberately 
say,  of  the  terrible  wars  waged  by  the  New 
England  Puritans,  upon  the  feeble  Indians,  and 
the  consequent  reduction  of  a  portion  of  the 
miserable  survivors,  by  their  unrelenting  con- 
querors, to  hopeless  slavery,  that  he  knew  not 
what  better  could  have  been  done,  let  him  not 
come  down  too  fiercely  upon  the  Quakers  of 
America  for  receiving  into  their  easy  service — 
at  a  period  when  the  distinction,  in  the  labour- 
ing class,  between  bond  and  free,  was  by  no 
means  so  great  as  it  is  now — men  whom  they 
had  not  themselves  reduced  to  that  condition, 
and  towards  whom  they  carried  themselves  so 
gently  as  to  excite  the  commendation  of  intelli- 
gent strangers,  who  travelled  among  them. 
Does  it  not  sound  a  little  severe,  after  his  apo- 
logetic comment  upon  the  Puritan  violence,  to 
hear  him,  suddenly  animated  by  what  he  per- 
haps considers  an  holy  indignation,  pouring  out 
the  vials  of  his  pious  indignation,  denouncing 
.the  slavery  of  Pennsylvania  as  an  "  execrable 
institution,"  and  scourging  the  Quakers  for 
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this  "  monstrous  association  of  the  character  of 
exiles  for  conscience's  sake  and  the  profession 
of  universal  meekness  and  philanthropy,  with 
the  condition  of  slave-owners  and  the  exercise 
of  tyrannical  power?"  This  was  rapping  the 
Quaker's  knuckles  rather  more  roughly  than 
became  the  apologist  of  inhumanity  in  another 
latitude.  However  "  it  is  good  to  be  zealously 
affected  in  a  good  thing."  One  must  forgive 
the  historian  this  little  outbreak  in  the  cause  of 
liberty,  though  it  would  have  been  rather  more 
acceptable  had  it  been  les...  tardy  :  had  he  mani- 
fested something  of  the  same  honest  indignation 
awhile  back.  Still,  his  sincerity  is  not  to  be 
called  in  question ;  for  he  sealed  it,  they  say, 
by  large  pecuniary  sacrifices.  Let  us  not  then 
be  offended  at  this  unexpected  overflowing  of 
that  zeal  which,  perhaps,  he  had  pent  up  too 
narrowly,  on  a  former  occasion,  and  which 
now,  the  barrier  being  removed,  bursts  forth 
with  redoubled  energy.  But,  as  he  has  intro- 
duced this  unpleasant  subject  to  our  notice, 
there  will  be  no  harm,  perhaps,  in  turning  it 
over,  and  considering  it  a  little  for  ourselves. 

And,  first,  let  it  be  acknowledged,  as  Gra* 
hame's  just  due,  that  although  he  did  break 
out,  at  times,  somewhat  more  sharply  than  is 
agreeable  to  Quaker  partialities,  he  did,  at  other 
moments,  look  so  much  more  calmly  upon  this 
"  execrable  institution"  as  to  be  able  to  per- 
ceive, and  he  had  also  the  candour  to  confess, 
that,  among  the  Quakers,  it  had  at  least  some 
mollifying  accompaniments.  Speaking  of  the 
slaves  of  the  Quakers  in  New  Jersey,  he  makes 
the  comforting  statement,  that  "  their  treatment 
of  them  was  generally  distinguished  by  a  re- 
lenting tenderness  and  humanity ;"  and  of 
Pennsylvania  he  declares  : — "  The  compara- 
tively gentle  treatment  of  slaves  in  this  part  of 
America  may  be  inferred  from  the  facts,  that 
very  few  were  now  imported  from  abroad,  and 
that  great  numbers  were  reared  on  the  planta- 
tions of  the  colonists.  A  planter  killing  his 
negro  was  declared  by  law  guilty  of  a  capital 
felony  ;  but  no  instance  had  ever  occurred  of 
the  actual  execution  of  this  dictate  of  even- 
handed  justice." 

"  When  George  Fox,  the  founder  of  Qua- 
kerism, visited  Barbadoes,  in  1671,  he  found 
the  members  of  his  sectarian  society  within  the 
island,  as  well  as  the  other  white  inhabitants, 
in  possession  of  slaves.  '  Respecting  their  ne- 
groes,' he  relates  among  his  other  admonitions 
to  the  Quaker  planters, '  I  desired  them  to  en- 
deavour to  train  them  up  in  the  fear  of  God  ; 
as  well  those  that  were  bought  with  their 
money,  as  those  that  were  born  in  their  fami- 
lies. I  desired  also  that  they  would  cause 
their  overseers  to  deal  mildly  and  gently  with 
their  negroes,  and  not  use  cruelty  towards 
them,  as  the  manner  of  some  hath  been  and  is; 
and  that,  after  certain  years  of  servitude,  they 
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should  make  them  free.'  How  conscientiously 
the  Quakers  complied  with  this  admonition  is 
attested  by  a  law  promulgated  by  the  legisla- 
ture of  Barbadoes  five  years  after,  commanding 
those  sectaries  to  desist  from  giving  instruction 
to  negroes,  and,  in  particular,  from  admitting 
them  to  their  religious  assemblages ;  and  how 
magnanimously  they  persisted  to  do  their  duty 
in  the  face  of  this  unchristian  command,  may 
be  inferred  from  an  ordinance  very  soon  after 
enacted  by  the  same  legislature,  imposing  a 
penalty  on  any  ship-master  who  should  bring 
a  Quaker  to  the  island.  The  prosecution  of 
such  measures,  and  the  adoption  of  a  similar 
policy  in  others  of  the  West  India  plantations, 
succeeded  in  banishing  from  these  colonial 
settlements  an  example  which  might  have  been 
attended  with  the  most  beneficial  consequences 
to  the  interests  of  the  white  inhabitants  and  the 
happiness  of  the  negroes;  and  compelled  many 
Quaker  planters  to  emigrate  from  the  West 
Indies  to  America,  whither  they  brought  with 
them  their  modified  opinions  on  the  subject  of 
slavery." 

Well,  this  Grahame  seems  to  be  not  such  a 
bad  fellow  after  all.  Here  is  fair  usage  enough. 
Let  the  Pennsylvanian  Quaker  however  hold 
on  to  his  humility  still ;  it  may  yet  stand  him 
in  good  stead ;  and  if  he  feels  it  to  be  at  all  en- 
dangered, let  him  take  the  closing  sentence  of 
this  commendatory  paragraph  to  his  bosom. 

"  Some  of  these  Quakers  perhaps  entertain- 
ed the  purpose  of  an  entire  compliance  with 
the  admonition  of  Fox,  by  setting  their  negroes 
at  liberty  after  certain  years  of  servitude;  but 
this  purpose  was  easily  overpowered  by  tho 
sophistry  and  temptation  of  self-interest,  the 
contagion  of  general  example,  and  the  influence 
of  evil  habit  in  blunting  the  feelings  of  huma- 
nity." 

How  remarkable  this  circumstance,  and  how 
accordant  to  the  sentiments  of  Grahame :  the 
good  resolutions  formed  in  the  West  Indies 
were  overpowered  by  sophistry,  temptation  and 
contagion  in  Pennsylvania! 

Yet  there  is  some  consolation  in  store,  even 
for  Pennsylvania.  "  By  his  acquisition  of  the 
Delaware  territory,  it  is  probable  that  Penn,  on 
coming  into  possession  of  his  American  do- 
mains, found  the  system  of  negro  slavery 
already  established  within  them.  During  his 
first  visit,  it  appears  that  a  few  negroes  were 
imported  into  Pennsylvania,  and  were  purchas- 
ed by  the  Quakers,  as  well  as  the  other  settlers. 
While  the  scarcity  of  servants  enhanced  the 
temptation  to  this  practice,  the  kindness  of 
Quaker  manners  contributed  to  soften  its  evil 
and  veil  its  iniquity." 

Among  all  the  phenomena  exhibited  in  hu- 
man society,  since  its  first  formation,  probably 
none  more  anomalous  has  been  discovered,  by 
any  historian,  than  this  Pennsylvanian  illustra- 
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tion  of  the  kindness  of  tyranny.  Before  the 
announcement  of  this  singular  conjunction,  by 
our  acute  author,  it  had  been  supposed  that  the 
two  were  incompatible.  A  tyrant,  governing 
his  people  by  the  law  of  love,  was  an  historical 
curiosity  which  it  remained  for  this  investigator 
to  bring  to  light.  Let  him  have  all  the  repu- 
tation to  which  his  research  and  discrimination 
entitle  him.  It  is  a  satisfaction  to  their  suc- 
cessors, that  he  could  inform  mankind  concern- 
ing the  early  Quakers  of  Pennsylvania,  that 
notwithstanding  the  monstrous  tyranny  of 
which  they  were  guilty,  they  were  mild,  and 
gentle,  and  loving.  Should  we  not  be  content 
to  take  the  bitter,  when  so  skilfully  mingled 
with  the  sweet? 

Slavery  then  did  exist  in  primitive  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  the  Quakers  participated  in  it. 
There  is  no  getting  round  the  unpalatable  fact. 
It  sounds  very  bad  of  the  Quakers,  and  it  was 
bad  ;  yet  not  so  bad,  perhaps,  as  it  may  sound. 
It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  rights  of 
the  labouring  classes  were  little  understood,  in 
those  days,  the  world  over ;  and  that  in  most 
parts  of  it- — Christendom  included — they  were 
still  less  respected.  It  is  true  that  one  wrong 
will  never  make  another  wrong  right ;  but  as 
it  seems  so  exceedingly  strange  and  even  inex- 
plicable to  some  persons — without  the  imputa- 
tion of  unworthy  motives — that  the  Quakers 
should  not  at  once  have  recognized  and  repell- 
ed this  mighty  wrong  from  their  community,  it 
may  be  well  to  compare,  as  far  as  facts  at  hand 
may  enable  us,  the  condition  of  the  labouring 
classes  at  that  day,  in  some  of  the  most  en- 
lightened portions  of  Christendom,  with  that  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Quaker's  slave.  We  shall 
then,  perhaps,  be  able  more  readily  to  compre- 
hend why  the  evils  of  the  system  were  not  so 
obnoxious  to  the  good  men  of  that  day  as  to 
us.  Very  full  information  of  the  condition  of 
the  labouring  population  of  Europe,  in  the 
seventeenth,  and  even  the  early  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  is  not,  at  this  day,  to  be 
expected.  It  was  a  class  which,  until  a  com- 
paratively recent  period,  did  not  claim  much 
attention  from  the  chronicler,  and  the  indica- 
tions of  their  condition  which  have  been  pre- 
served are  scarce  and  scattered.  Some  histo- 
rians, however,  of  modern  date,  have  devoted 
much  industrious  research  to  the  subject,  and 
brought  to  light,  from  musty  records,  and 
casual  observations  of  old  writers,  some  curious 
facts,  which  afford  pretty  good  data  for  an  esti- 
mate. The  topic  is  fruitful,  and  might  readily 
be  swelled  to  a  considerable  bulk ;  but  a  few 
selections  will  suffice  for  the  present  purpose, 
and  be  more  consistent  with  the  limits  of"  The 
Friend." 

The  famous  John  Locke  travelled  in  France 
only  four  years  before  Penn  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  his  commonwealth.  He  was  a  man 
who  had  the  welfare  of  his  kind  at  heart — he 
thought  none  that  were  virtuous  too  mean  for 
his  regard,  and,  in  his  progress  through  the 
dominions  of  Louis,  he  sought  opportunities  of 
intercourse  with  the  most  neglected  and  abused 
of  her  population.  He  kept  a  diary  of  what 
he  heard  and  saw,  which  has  been  preserved, 
and  was,  a  few  years  ago,  published  by  Lord 
King.  The  entry  in  his  diary  made  at  "  Bour- 
deaux,  Sept.  15,  1678,  affords  us  a  little  peep 


at  the  state  of  things  in  the  most  splendid  do- 
minion of  that "  woful  Europe"  from  which 
Penn  was  about  providing  a  refuge  for  the 
sufferers. 

"  Talking  with  a  poor  peasant,  he  told  me 
he  had  three  children ;  that  he  usually  got 
seven  sous  -[French  pennies]  a  day,  finding 
himself,  which  was  to  maintain  their  family, 
five  in  number.  His  wife  got  three  sous  when 
she  could  get  work,  which  was  but  seldom  ; 
other  times  the  spinning,  which  was  for  their 
cloth,  yielded  more  money  :  Out  of  these  seven 
sous  they  five  were  to  be  maintained,  and  house 
rent  paid,  and  their  taille,  [a  government  tax], 
and  Sundays  and  holidays  provided  for  :  for 
their  house,  which  God  wot !  was  a  poor  one, 
one  story,  open  to  the  tiles  [that  is,  the  roof] 
without  windows,  and  a  little  vineyard,  which 
was  as  bad  as  nothing,  they  paid  twelve  ecus 
[or  about  $7£]  for  rent,  and  for  taille,  four 
livres  [or  eighty  cents]  ;  for  which,  not  long 
since,  the  collector  had  taken  their  frying-pan 
and  dishes,  money  not  being  ready  :  their  ordi- 
nary food  rye  bread  and  water  ;  flesh  seldom 
seasons  their  pots  ;  they  can  make  no  distinc- 
tion between  flesh  and  fasting  days ;  but  when 
their  money  reaches  to  a  more  costly  meal, 
they  buy  the  inwards  of  some  beast  in  the 
market,  and  then  they  feast  themselves.  In 
Xantonge,  and  several  other  parts  of  France, 
the  peasants  are  much  more  miserable." 

At  another  time  he  makes  this  general  re- 
mark :  "  Many  of  the  towns  they  call  bourgs  ; 
but  considering  how  poor  and  few  the  houses 
in  the  most  of  them  are,  would  in  England 
scarce  amount  to  villages.  The  houses  gene- 
rally were  but  one  story ;  and  though  such  low 
buildings  cost  not  much  to  keep  them  up,  yet 
like  grovelling  bodies  without  souls,  they  also 
sink  lower  when  they  want  inhabitants  ;  of 
which  sort  of  ruins  we  saw  great  numbers  in 
all  these  bourgs." 

Locke's  remarks  were  not  confined  to  France. 
He  visited  the  Netherlands  also,  and  at  Gron- 
ingen  made  this  note,  giving  us,  at  this  day, 
some  notion  of  the  usage  experienced  by  the 
common  people  in  that  part  of  the  world : — 
"  The  taxes  here  are,  for  every  chimney,  fifty- 
five  shillings  per  annum  ;  for  every  grown  per- 
son one  shilling ;  boys  at  school  half  so  much  ; 
besides  excise  on  beer,  wine,  bread,  and  every 
thing ;  and  they  pay  so  much  a  head  for  their 
cattle ;  besides  nearly  half  the  value  of  their 
lands  for  land  tax." 

Schlosser,  in  his  elaborate  European  Histo- 
ry, written  "  with  particular  reference  to  men- 
tal cultivation  and  progress,"  gives  us  also 
some  little  insight  into  the  physical  condition 
of  the  people  on  various  parts  of  the  continent, 
in  the  century  succeeding  that  of  Locke. 

"  Salt  in  Prussia  constituted  a  royal  mono- 
poly ;  in  every  parish  citizens  and  peasants 
were  compelled  by  royal  ordinance  (for  of 
laws  Prussia  knew  and  knows  nothing)  to  buy 
a  certain  weight  of  salt  yearly  from  the  royal 
magazines,  the  quantity  being  determined  by 
the  population,  at  the  rate  of  three  quarts  per 
head  of  every  adult.  It  will  be  obvious  that 
this  monopoly  afforded  the  miserably  ill-paid 
upper  and  under  officers  of  the  king  abundant 
opportunity  for  practising  the  most  shameful 


impositions  upon  the  poor,  by  selling  them 
moist  salt ;  which  they  actually  did." 

"  Searches  were  made,  not  only  at  all  parts 
of  the  frontiers  and  the  gate  of  every  town, 
but  no  man  was  secure  in  his  own  house,  and 
every  one  was  liable  to  be  called  upon,  at  any 
minute,  under  heavy  penalties,  to  prove  that 
every  article  in  use  in  his  house  had  paid  the 
legal  lax.  Every  man  was  obliged  to  submit, 
[to  an  officer  empowered]  to  search  his  rooms, 
cellars,  chests,  and  cupboards,  as  if  he  were  a 
notorions  thief  or  receiver  of  stolen  goods." 

"  The  sale  of  wood  in  Berlin  was  a  mono- 
poly,  coffee-roasting  a  crime." 

[Frederick's]  "  principle  was  to  treat  the 
whole  of  his  people  like  a  sick  child,  and  to 
prescribe  for  them  what  they  should  eat  and 
drink.  He  said,  that  he  himself  in  his  youth, 
had  eaten  beer-soup  :  that  the  poor  people  also 
should  now  do  the  same;  and  then  the  money 
would  no  longer  flow  out  of  the  country." 

It  is  believed  that  the  art  of  making  beer* 
soup  is  not  known  to  our  cooks.  The  emi- 
grants who  poured  into  Pennsylvania,  under 
the  hopeful  auspices  of  Penn,  whether  they 
loathed  it  with  the  government  who  forced  it 
down  their  throats,  or  for  whatever  reason,  do 
not  appear  to  have  imported  it  into  the  western 
hemisphere;  although  it  is  thought  they  did 
bring  along  with  them  some  knowing  ones  ini- 
tiated into  the  mysteries  of  bean-soup  ;  and  the 
reader  perhaps  may  come  to  the  conclusion, 
that  beans  and  not  beer  was  the  royal  Frede- 
rick's youthful  diet,  and  that  the  printer  should 
so  have  printed  it.  That  point  may  be  left  to 
the  critics,  and  we  will  pass  to  another  matter, 
quite  as  strange,  and  perfectly  authentic. 

"  In  Prussia  it  formed  a  sort  of  office,  or  at 
least  a  branch  of  industry,  to  go  snuffing  about 
the  streets,  to  endeavour  to  scent  out  some 
indications  of  coffee-roasting,  and  whoever 
could  be  proved  by  the  smell,  to  have  been 
engaged  in  roasting  and  selling  coffee,  was 
sent  three  years  to  a  foMress." 

"  The  Land-grave  of  Hesse-Cassel  imitated 
the  King  of  Prussia."  "  An  edict  was  issued 
in  Hildesheim,  in  1781,  which  was  the  renew- 
al of  one  formerly  published,  in  1768."  "This 
ordinance  comprised  twelve  articles,  in  which 
not  merely  roasting  and  selling  coffee  were  for- 
bidden, but  a  penalty  was  attached  even  to 
drinking  it.  The  first  article  declares  that 
'  every  citizen,  artisan,  peasant,  man-servant 
or  maid-servant,  who  shall  be  convicted  of 
drinking  coffee,  shall  be  fined  in  the  sum  of  six 
marien-groschen  (eight  pence)  for  every  such 
offence.'" 

(To  be  continued.) 

The  Sahara  and  its  Tribes. 

To  form  a  correct  conception  of  the  Sahara, 
our  readers  must  dismiss  from  their  minds  all 
the  loose  and  fantastic  conceptions  which  have 
been  attached,  from  time  immemorial,  to  the 
interior  of  Northern  Africa.  Instead  of  a  tor- 
rid region,  where  boundless  steppes  of  burning 
sand  are  abandoned  to  the  roving  horsemen  of 
the  desert,  and  to  beasts  of  prey,  and  where  the 
last  vestiges  of  Moorish  civilization  expire  long 
before  the  traveller  arrives  at  Negro-land  and 
the  savage  communities  of  the  interior,  the  Sa- 
hara is  now  ascertained,  to  consist  of  a  vast 
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rchipelago  of  oases  ;  each  of  them  peopled  by 
tribe  of  the  Moorish  race  or  its  offsets,  more 
ivilized,  and  more  capable  of  receiving  the 
assonsof  civilization,  than  the  houseless  Arabs 
f  the  Tell  (the  mountainous  tract  lying  be- 
ween  the  Great  Desert  and  the  sea) — cultiva- 
ing  the  date-tree  with  application  and  ingenui- 
y,  inhabiting  walled  towns, — living  under  a 
egular  government,  for  the  most  part  of  a 
>opular  origin, — carrying  to  some  perfection 
:ertain  branches  of  native  manufactures,  and 
ceeping  up  an  extensive  system  of  commercial 
ntercourse  with  the  northern  and  central  parts 
)f  the  African  contineut,  and  from  Mogadore 
o  Mecca,  by  the  enterprise  and  activity  of  their 
:aravans.  Each  of  the  oases  of  the  Sahara — 
vhich  are  divided  from  one  another  by  sandy 
racts,  bearing  only  shrubs  and  plants  fit  for 
he  nourishment  of  cattle — presents  an  anima- 
ed  group  of  towers  and  villages.  Every  vil- 
age  is  encircled  by  a  profusion  of  fruit-bearing 
rees.  The  palm  is  the  monarch  of  their  or- 
chards, as  much  by  the  grace  of  its  form,  as 
jy  the  value  of  its  productions;  and  the  pome- 
granite,  the  fig-tree,  and  the  apricot,  cluster 
iround  its  lofty  stem.  The  lions  and  other 
Deasts  of  prey,  with  which  poetry  has  peopled 
:he  African  wilds,  are  to  be  met  with  only  in 
;he  mountains  of  the  Tell — never  in  the  plains 
jf  the  Sahara.  The  robber  tribes  of  the  Tua- 
richs  frequent  the  southern  frontier  of  the  Sa- 
hara, and  the  last  tracts  of  habitable  land  which 
ntervene  between  these  oases  and  the  real 
iesert ;  but  in  the  Sahara  itself,  communica- 
.ions,  carried  on  after  the  fashion  of  the  coun- 
ty, are  regular  and  secure.  War  is,  indeed, 
jf  frequent  occurrence  between  the  neighbour- 
rig  tribes,  either  for  the  possession  of  disputed 
:erritories,  or  the  revenge  of  supposed  injuries; 
but  all  that  is  yet  known,  of  these  singular 
communities,  shows  them  to  be  living  in  a 
completely  constituted  state  of  civil  society — 
3minently  adapted  to  the  peculiar  part  of  the 
globe  which  they  inhabit — governed  by  the 
3trong  traditions  of  a  primitive  people — and 
fulfilling,  with  energy  and  intelligence,  the 
strange  vocation  of  their  life. — Edinburgh  Re- 
view. 


From  the  Western  Christian  Advocate. 

The  Boiling  Well  of  Green  County,  Kentucky. 

Some  weeks  ago,  I  visited  what  is  called  the 
boiling  well.  When  I  came  near  the  spot  I 
heard  a  subsultory  roaring,  which  was  entirely 
strange  to  my  auditory  nerve.  My  olfactory 
nerve  was  also  troubled  with  an  odour  which 
was  entirely  new  to  me.  When  I  came  to  the 
verge  of  the  well,  the  noise  and  smell  were 
both  much  increased.  I  now  saw  that  the  wa- 
ter was  boiling  and  bubbling  up  in  the  wildest 
confusion  and  irregularity.  It  had  somewhat 
the  appearance  of  soap,  water,  and  clay,  stir- 
red together,  and  boiling  over  a  very  hot  fire; 
but  I  found  that  the  water  was  not  hot.  The 
air  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  well  is  always 
saturated  with  a  kind  of  gas  which  arises  from 
the  water.  This  gas  has  a  very  strange 
smell,  and  is  highly  inflammable,  as  will  ap- 
pear from  what  I  shall  presently  relate.  This 
gas,  in  certain  stages  of  the  air,  extends  over 
the  surrounding  country,  and  may  often  be 


smelled  at  the  distance  of  five  or  six  miles  from 
the  well. 

I  will  now  give  you  a  history  of  this  well : — 
In  the  year  1828,  a  man  was  boring  here  for 
salt  water.  He  had  got  to  the  depth  of  one 
hundred  and  forty  feet,  (boring  through  the 
solid  rock,)  when  the  auger  fell  into  a  cavity 
several  feet  in  depth.  Immediately  the  water 
burst  out  of  the  top  of  the  well,  foaming  and 
boiling  up  several  feet  into  the  open  air,  and 
sending  up  the  sulphuric  smell  I  have  before 
described.  The  man  continued  his  boring  or 
gouging  into  the  rocks  beneath,  notwithstand- 
ing the  capers  of  the  water,  till  he  reached  the 
depth  of  upward  of  three  hundred  feet.  He 
went  about  his  work  one  night,  and  placed  his 
candle  on  a  post  at  a  little  distance.  Presently 
a  breeze  of  wind  carried  a  large  portion  of  the 
gas  into  contact  with  the  blaze.  The  gas  in- 
stantly took  fire.  The  flames,  like  electricity, 
ran  down  into  the  pen,  (which  had  been  form- 
ed of  timbers  placed  around  like  the  walls  of  a 
log-house,  to  prevent  the  dirt,  &c,  from  falling 
into  the  well,)  licked  up  the  timbers  like  stub- 
ble, ran  out  to  the  limits  of  the  gas  on  every 
side,  and  ascended  in  frightful  sheets  of  flame 
above  the  tops  of  the  tallest  trees.  This  burn- 
ing continued  from  the  bubbling  surface  of  the 
water  and  upward,  till  it  was  quenched  by  vast 
quantities  of  fresh  water  being  simultaneously 
dashed  upon  it  from  every  side.  I  should  have 
said  that  the  man  who  was  boring  escaped  from 
his  scaffold  at  the  time  the  burning  commenced, 
with  his  life,  but  dreadfully  alarmed  and  singed. 
Two  other  men  had  just  come  out  of  the  pen 
which  surrounded  the  well,  when  the  gas  took 
fire.  Ever  since  this  burning  was  quenched, 
the  neighbours  about  here  have  avoided  bring- 
ing fire  in  contact  with  the  gas  near  the  well. 

The  foregoing  story  may  be  relied  on  as 
true.  I  got  it  from  several  respectable  old  men 
who  lived  near  to  this  well  at  the  time  of  its 
discovery,  and  who  live  here  to  this  day.  It 
is  found  that  the  water  contains  common  salt 
and  sulphur,  at  least ;  but  it  has  not  been  pro- 
perly analyzed  that  I  know  of.  The  old  folks 
say  that  the  smell  is  about  like  what  it  was  at 
first,  and  there  can  be  no  difference  in  the  boil- 
ing and  roaring  of  the  water,  although  it  has 
been  at  it  for  eighteen  years. 

My  feelings  were  strange  when  first  I  gazed 
on  this  sublime  curiosity  of  art  and  nature 
combined.  Many  cattle  have  died  quickly 
from  drinking  this  water.  It  will  cure  almost 
any  cutaneous  disease.  Would  it  not  be  well 
for  some  chemist  to  take  it  in  hand  ? 

Query:  What  can  be  the  cause  which  pro- 
duces the  boiling  of  this  water — seeing  it  comes 
up,  as  from  a  mighty  forcing  pump,  propelled 
by  a  steam  engine?  The  water  does  not  run 
off.  It  either  sinks  back  to  its  subterranean 
reservoir,  or  is  converted  into  gas,  and  borne 
away  on  the  wings  of  the  wind.  This  well 
may  be  found  in  Green  county,  Ky.,  five  or 
six  miles  east  of  Greensburg,  and  within  fifty 
yards  of  Green  River. 

S.  H.  Hodges. 
Green  county,  Ky.,  December  10,  1846. 

The  phenomena  described  by  the  correspon- 
dent of  the  Western  Christian  Advocate  are 
readily  accounted  for  by  a  chemist.  The  boil- 
ing of  the  water — which  however  is  not  hot — 


is  occasioned  by  sulphureted  hydrogen  gas 
rushing  through  it,  being  specifically  lighter 
than  water,  and  even  than  atmospheric  air. 
The  water  does  not  run  over  at  the  surface  of 
the  well,  because  the  gas,  being  no  longer  con- 
fined by  the  sides  or  wall  of  the  well,  escapes, 
and  diffuses  itself  into  the  surrounding  atmos- 
phere. The  effervescence  described  is,  in 
short,  similar  to  that  which  may  be  seen  any 
day  in  shops  where  "  soda  water"  is  sold  ;  only 
the  gas  which  produces  the  effervescence  in 
the  latter  case  is  carbonic  acid  gas,  which  is 
not  inflammable,  like  the  sulphureted  hydrogen 
gas. 

The  formation  of  this  sulphureted  hydrogen 
gas  may  be  accounted  for  in  this  way.  There 
exists  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  at  the  place 
described,  large  quantities  of  sulphuret  of  iron; 
that  is,  iron  and  sulphur  in  combination.  In 
this  state  iron  has  the  property  of  decomposing 
water,  chemically,  combining  with  its  oxygen, 
and  setting  its  hydrogen  free.  The  hydrogen, 
thus  freed,  dissolves  a  portion  of  the  sulphur, 
and  escapes  in  the  form  of  sulphureted  hydro- 
gen gas ;  and,  as  it  ascends  and  rushes  through 
the  water,  gives  it  the  agitated  motion  which 
resembles  boiling. — Editor  of  N.  Y.  Christian 
Advocate. 


The  War. — It  is  stated  that  of  the  volun- 
teers who  have  been  sent  to  Mexico,  but  about 
one-half  remain  on  active  duty.  The  others 
have  died,  are  suffering  from  wounds  or  sick- 
ness, or  have  been  discharged.  Not  less  than 
three  thousand,  it  is  said,  have  died,  most  of 
them  from  the  effects  of  climate  and  exposure, 
and  inadequate  preparations  for  their  health 
and  comfort.  It  appears  from  a  table  publish- 
ed in  the  New  York  Courier  and  Inquirer,  that 
this  war  has  already  cost  as  many  lives  as  the 
last  war  with  Great  Britain,  which  lasted  two 
and  a-half  years ! — Late  Paper. 

Singular  Phenomenon. — A  letter  to  the  Co- 
bourg  (Canada)  Star,  which  that  paper  says  is 
from  a  reliable  source,  states  that  at  Grafton 
Harbour,  on  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Ontario, 
on  the  8th  ult.,  while  the  lake  was  calm,  the 
wind  from  the  North,  suddenly  the  water  re- 
ceded  in  one  immense  wave  350  feet,  leaving 
the  beach  dry  for  that  distance :  it  then  return- 
ed four  feet  higher  than  usual.  This  was  re- 
peated eight  or  nine  times,  decreasing  in  vio- 
lence till  it  finally  subsided.  A  similar  occur- 
rence, the  Star  states,  took  place  in  Cobourg 
Harbour  in  1845.  It  supposes  both  to  be  the 
result  of  volcanic  action. — Late  Paper. 

The  Pyramids  of  Egypt. — The  lecturer 
Gliddon  makes  the  followingstatement : — "  The 
granite  contained  in  the  great  pyramid  would 
be  sufficient  for  the  building  of  all  the  churches 
and  public  buildings  in  Philadelphia,  and  the 
quantity  of  other  materials  if  converted  into 
brick,  would  build  all  the  dwellings  in  that 
city.  There  is  material  sufficient  in  the  three 
largest  pyramids,  to  erect  all  buildings,  public 
and  private,  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

Lyell,  the  geologist,  asserts  that  there  is 
more  coal  in  the  single  State  of  Illinois,  than 
in  all  Europe. 
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For  "  The  Friend." 

Circular  of  the  Bible  Association  of  Friends  in 
America. 

The  Corresponding  Committee  would  again 
call  the  attention  of  the  Auxiliaries  and  Friends 
where  no  such  associations  exist,  to  the  Annu- 
al Queries  and  Rules  annexed ;  and  as  the 
present  income  of  the  Association  enables  the 
Managers  to  render  some  aid  to  Friends  in  the 
gratuitous  distribution  of  Bibles  and  Testaments, 
it  is  earnestly  requested  that  a  thorough  inves- 
tigation be  made  into  the  wants  of  families  and 
individuals  in  their  respective  neighbourhoods. 

A  Circular  was  issued  in  the  Sixth  month 
last,  calling  the  attention  of  Friends  to  the  for- 
mation of  Auxiliaries,  and  we  again  invite  those 
who  have  taken  no  action  in  the  matter  to  a 
consideration  of  the  subject.  If  they  cannot 
succeed  in  forming  such  associations,  the  Com- 
mittee would  be  giad  to  enlist  the  services  of 
suitably  qualified  individuals  who  may  feel  an 
interest  in  the  cause,  in  procuring  information, 
and  as  a  medium  through  which  a  supply  of 
Bibles  and  Testaments  might  be  furnished. 

It  is  believed  there  are  many  families  among 
the  members  of  our  religious  Society,  particu- 
larly in  remote  settlements,  who  are  not  pro- 
perly supplied  with  suitable  copies  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  and  we  cannot  but  think  the  efforts 
of  our  fellow  members  in  spreading  them 
among  such,  would  be  attended  with  beneficial 
results. 

It  is  particularly  desired  that  specific  answers 
to  the  Queries  be  furnished  before  the  1st  of 
Fourth  month,  to  enable  the  Managers  to  pre- 
pare their  Report  in  season  for  the  Annual 
meeting  of  the  Association,  and  that  their  do- 
nations may  be  made  in  accordance  with  the 
wants  ef  Friends  in  different  places. 

Address  George  VV.  Taylor,  Agent,  No.  50 
North  Fourth  street. 

Thomas  Kimber, 
Charles  Yarnall, 
Paul  W.  Newiiall, 
Committee  of  Correspondence. 

QUERIES. 

1.  What  number  of  families  or  individuals 
have  been  gratuitously  furnished  with  the  Holy 
Scriptures  by  the  Association  during  the  past 
year  ? 

2.  What  number  of  Bibles  and  Testaments 
have  been  sold  by  the  Association  within  the 
past  year  ? 

3.  How  many  members,  male  and  female, 
are  there  belonging  to  the  Association ;  and 
what  number  of  familes  of  Friends  reside  with- 
in its  limits  ? 

4.  Are  there  any  families  of  Friends  within 
your  limits  not  supplied  with  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures ;  and  if  so,  how  many  ? 

5.  How  many  members  of  our  Society,  ca- 
pable of  reading  the  Bible,  do  not  own  a  com- 
plete copy  of  the  Holy  Scriptures? 

6.  How  many  Bibles  or  Testaments  may 
probably  be  disposed  of  by  sale  within  your 
limits  ? 

7.  Is  the  income  of  the  Auxiliary  sufficient 
to  supply  (hose  within  its  limits  who  are  not 
duly  furnished  with  the  Holy  Scriptures? 

8.  What  number  of  Bibles  and  Testaments 
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would  it  be  necessary  for  the  Bible  Association 
to  furnish  gratuitously,  to  enable  the  Auxiliary 
to  supply  each  family  ? 

9.  What  number  would  be  necessary  to  fur- 
nish each  member  of  our  Religious  Society,  ca- 
pable of  reading,  who  is  destitute  of  a  copy, 
and  unable  to  purchase  it  1 

Rules  for  the  Government  of  Auxiliary  As- 
sociations. 

The  objects  and  constitution  of  the  Bible  As- 
sociation of  Friends  in  America,  having  the 
approbation  of  this  meeting,  it  is  agreed,  that  a 
society  be  now  formed  under  the  following 
rules,  to  be  called  the  "  Auxiliary  Bi- 
ble Association  of  Friends"  for  the  purpose  of 
supplying  Friends  and  others  in  this  vicinity, 
with  the  Holy  Scriptures,  encouraging  the  fre- 
quent and  serious  perusal  of  them,  and  in  pro- 
moting a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  their  in- 
valuable contents ;  also  of  co-operating  with 
the  Bible  Association  of  Friends  in  America, 
in  furthering  their  important  objects  in  other 
places. 

RULES. 

1st.  Any  person  paying  to  the  Treasurer 
dollars  at  one  time,  or       dollars  annual- 
ly, and  being  a  member  of  the  Religious  Soci- 
ety of  Friends,  shall  be  a  member  of  this  As- 
sociation. 

2d.  Any  member  of  the  Bible  Association  of 
Friends  in  America,  residing  in  this  district, 
shall  be  considered  a  member  of  this  Auxiliary 
Association. 

3d.  The  officers  of  this  Association  shall  be 
a  Secretary,  Treasurer,  and  a  Committee  of 
Correspondence. 

4th.  The  Committee  of  Correspondence 
shall  consist  of  the  Secretary,  Treasurer,  and 
members  to  be  chosen  annually  ;  they 
shall  have  the  power  of  filling  vacancies  in 
their  own  body,  and  shall  be  authorised  to  act 
on  behalf  of  the  Association,  during  its  recess  : 
they  shall  meet  monthly,  and  keep  fair  minutes 
of  all  their  proceedings,  which  with  the  corres- 
pondence shall  be  laid  before  the  Association  at 
its  Quarterly  Meetings.  members  shall  form 
a  quorum. 

5th.  The  Association  shall  meet  once  in 
three  months,  on  the  day  of 

At  the  first  Quarterly  Meeting  in  each  year,  a 
statement  of  the  accounts,  and  of  the  number 
of  Bibles  and  Testaments  distributed,  and  on 
hand  shall  be  exhibited  ;  the  several  officers 
appointed ;  and  a  detailed  report  of  the  pro- 
ceedings during  the  preceding  year,  be  pre- 
pared and  forwarded,  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Bible  Association  of  Friends  in  America  ,•  to 
attend  the  annual  meeting  of  which,  delegates 
may  be  appointed. 

6th.  The  amount  of  subscriptions  and  dona- 
tions to  this  Association,  after  deducting  the 
necessary  expenses,  shall  be  remitted  annually 
to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Bible  Association  of 
Friends  in  America,  in  consideration  of  the 
provision  made  in  the  tenth  article  of  its  consti- 
tution, viz.  :  "  The  full  amount  paid  by  Auxil- 
iary Societies  to  the  Treasurer  of  this  Asso- 
ciation, shall  be  returned  to  them,  if  demanded 
within  the  current  year,  in  Bibles  or  Testa- 
ments at  the  lowest  prices,  subject  to  the  regu- 
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lations  which  may  be  established  by  the  acting 
committee ;  but  all  sums  not  so  demanded 
shall  remain  at  the  disposal  of  this  Associa- 
tion, to  aid  in  promoting  its  general  objects." 

7th.  Every  subscriber  tothis  Association  shall 
be  entitled  to  a  return  of  one-half  of  the  amount 
of  his  life  or  annual  subscription,  in  Bibles  or 
Testaments  at  cost,  under  such  regulations  as  i 
may  be  hereafter  adopted. 

8th.  The  members  of  the  Association  shall  j  c 
appoint  committees,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  v 
solicit  subscriptions  in  their  respective  neigh-  t 
bourhoods,  and  to  inquire  what  families,  indi-  ] 
vidua  Is  or  schools,  are  in  want  of  Bibles  or  < 
Testaments,  and  make  report  thereof  to  the  ( 
Association  or  the  Committee  of  Correspon-  | 
dence,  in  order  that  they  may  be  promptly  sup-  ] 
plied,  either  at  prime  cost  or  otherwise,  accor-  ( 
ding  to  circumstances. 

9th.  A  list  of  such  committees  shall  be  kept  . 
by  the  Secretary  ;  and  at  every  Quarterly 
Meeting,  each  committee  shall  be  called  upon 
to  report  the  stale  of  its  neighbourhood  ;  the 
amount  of  moneys  collected,  and  the  number  i 
of  Bibles  and  Testaments  distributed  or  re-  ] 
quired. 

10th.  Any  member  ceasing  to  be  a  member  . 
of  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends,  shall 
cease  to  be  a  memberlof  the  Association. 

[In  page  80  of  the  present  volume  of  "  The  Friend," 
an  account  is  given  of  the  death  of  a  Mexican  wo-,, 
man,  who  was  killed  while  ministering  to  the  com- 
fort of  the  poor  wounded  soldiers.  The  following 
lines,  commemorating  the  circumstance,  we  take 
from  a  recent  paper.] 

THE  MARTYR  OF  MONTEREY. 

BY  JAMES  G.  LYONS. 

The  strife  was  stern  at  Monterey, 

When  those  high  towers  were  lost  and  won ; 
And  pealing  through  that  mortal  fray, 

Flashed  the  strong  battery's  vengeful  gun  ; 
Yet  heedless  of  its  deadly  rain, 

She  stood  in  toil  and  danger  first, 
To  bind  the  bleeding  soldier's  vein, 

And  slake  the  dying  soldier's  thirst. 

She  found  a  pale  and  stricken  fbe 

Sinking  in  nature's  last  eclipse, 
And,  on  the  red  earth  kneeling  low, 

She  wet  his  parched  and  ferer'd  Hps ; 
When  thick  as  winter's  driving  sleet, 

The  booming  shot,  and  naming  shell, 
Swept  with  wild  rage  that  gory  street, 

And  she — the  good  and  gentle — fell. 

They  laid  her  in  her  narrow  bed, 

The  foemen  of  her  land  and  race; 
And  sighs  were  breathed,  and  tears  were  shed, 

Above  her  lowly  resting-place — 
Ay !  glory's  crimson  worshippers 

Wept  over  her  untimely  fall,  | 
For  deeds  of  mercy,  such  as  hers 

Subdue  the  hearts  and  eyes  of  all. 

To  sound  her  worth  were  guilt  and  shame 

In  us,  who  love  but  gold  and  ease — 
They  heed  alike  our  praise  or  blame, 

Who  live  and  die  in  works  like  these. 
Far  greater  than  the  wise  or  brave, 

Far  happier  than  the  fair  and  gay, 
Was  she  who  found  a  martyr's  grave 

On  that  red  field  of  Monterey. 


A  Sandwich  Islander  referring  to  his  inward 
state  said,  "I  have  washed  my  vessel  till  it  is 
nearly  clean  on  the  outside,  but  it  is  extremely 
filthy  within,  what  shall  I  do? 


THE  FRIEND. 
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For  "  The  Friend." 
THE  SOCIETY  OF  FRIENDS 
IN 

PENNSYLVANIA  AND  NEW  JERSEY. 

From  1764  to  1782. 
(Continued  from  page  173.) 

When  Governor  Tryon's  proclamation, 
harging  the  "Quakers"  in  North  Carolina 
nth  being  concerned  with  the  "  Regulators" 
here,  in  their  riotous  opposition  to  the  govern- 
nent,  reached  Philadelphia,  it  occasioned  some 
oncern  to  the  members  of  the  religious  So- 
iety  of  Friends.  They  did  not  deem  that 
heir  brethren,  thus  charged  by  the  governor, 
tad  as  a  body,  or  in  any  large  numbers  been 
ngaged  in  any  tumults,  or  resistance  to  the 
iws  of  that  province,  but  they  were  anxious 
3  know  the  facts  of  the  case.  The  Meeting 
ar  Sufferings  in  the  Seventh  month,  1771,  for 
he  sake  of  information,  as  well  as  to  impart 
ympathy  and  counsel,  addressed  an  epistle  to 
he  members  of  the  Quarterly  Meeting  of 
fiends  in  Rowan  county,  North  Carolina. 
?he  epistle  is  as  follows  : — 

"  Dear  Friends, 

"  The  repeated  accounts  of  the  commotions 
hat  have  prevailed  in  your  province,  and  par- 
icularly  in  those  parts  of  the  country  where 
ou  reside,  having  made  sensible  impression 
n  our  minds,  and  the  apprehensions  we  have 
f  the  difficulty  and  suffering  you  may  be  sub- 
icted  to,  has  excited  much  brotherly  sympathy 
nd  concern  ;  and  more  especially  for  such  of 
ou,  who  may  be  sincerely  desirous  of  main- 
lining a  conduct  consistent  with  the  holy 
rinciple  of  Peace  and  Truth  we  have  been 
ailed  to  profess  to  the  world.  We  are  engag- 
d  with  much  love  and  brotherly  affection  to 
alute  you  in  this  time  of  probation,  fervently 
wishing  you  may  be  of  the  number  of  those,  to 
vhom  it  is  promised  that  all  things  shall  work 
Dgether  for  good.  Such  may  in  humble  con- 
idence  hope  and  pray,  that  neither  tribulation 
ior  distresses,  things  present  nor  things  to 
ome,  shall  ever  be  able  to  move  from  the  love 
>f  God,  which  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord  hath 
ieen  graciously  manifested,  and  extended  to 
rotect,  preserve,  and  support  in  time  of  trial. 

"  It  will  afford  us  much  satisfaction  to  receive 
.  just  and  clear  account  of  your  concern  and 
tability  in  the  faithful  support  of  our  Christian 
estimony,  by  which  you  may  hold  up  the 
landard  of  truth  and  righteousness  in  a  man- 
ler  becoming  our  high  and  holy  calling." 

In  reply  the  Friends  of  North  Carolina  say, 
hat  for  many  years,  they  had  been  tried  with 
he  conduct  of  some  who  had  since  joined  the 
legulators.  That  before  the  late  public  diffi- 
ulties  had  arisen,  they  had  been  obliged  to 
iisown  some  of  them,  and  that  they  had  since 
isowned  all  other  members  who  had  taken  an 
.ctive  part,  or  openly  joined  in  the  public  dis- 
jrbance.  They  also  inform  that  the  governor 
iad  visited  them,  during  the  time  of  quelling 
he  rebellion,  and  that  although  he  had  charged 
■Yiends  in  his  proclamation  with  being  the 
hief  promoters  of  the  scheme  of  the  Regula- 
rs, yet  he  then  declared  he  was  satisfied  with 
heir  conduct,  and  was  convinced  his  former 
pinion  had  been  erroneous. 


In  the  Ninth  month  in  this  year  (1771),  the 
Meeting  for  Sufferings  jn  Philadelphia  in  an 
epistle  to  their  brethren  in  London,  suggest 
that  as  John  Penn,  late  Governor  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, was  now  in  England,  and  a  new  gov- 
ernor was  about  being  sent  over,  that  it  would 
be  a  suitable  time  for  Friends  there  to  have  a 
conference  with  them  on  the  subject  of  stage- 
plays,  horse-races,  &c. 

At  the  Yearly  Meeting  in  this  month,  the 
epistle  received  from  London  contained  as  usu- 
al some  good  advice,  but  nothing  particularly 
bearing  on  the  slate  of  society.  John  Church- 
man and  John  Woolman  prepared  the  reply 
which  follows : 

"  Dear  Friends,  an  exercise  is  felt  that  we 
as  a  people,  who  acknowledge  the  Light  of 
Christ  to  be  our  guide,  may  abide  in  that 
strength  in  which  his  name  is  kept  holy. 

"  The  confusions  arising  from  that  spirit 
which  is  not  subject  to  the  cross  of  Christ,  are 
abundantly  manifest,  and  the  condition  of  many 
who  are  thus  entangled  calls  for  our  compas- 
sionate concern,  and  as  the  Lord  in  infinite 
goodness  hath  brought  many  of  us  to  feel  the 
way  of  Peace,  and  placed  us  in  stations,  where 
the  eyes  of  many  are  upon  us,  may  his  work 
be  always  dear  to  us,  and  our  minds  be  so 
affected  with  a  sense  of  that  holy  calling, 
wherewith  we  are  called,  that  no  earthly  con- 
cerns may  entangle  us  to  our  own  loss,  and  to 
the  hindrance  of  the  blessed  work,  for  which 
we  have  been  raised  up  in  this  age. 

"  The  Holy  Spirit  in  different  ages  wrought 
in  the  believers  in  Christ,  and  so  fashioned  them 
according  to  his  nature,  that  in  meekness,  in 
patience,  and  a  resignedness  to  his  will,  they 
became  patterns  of  the  true  Christian  Life,  and 
were  as  lights  in  the  world. 

':  It  is  the  comfort  of  a  remnant  that  this 
Spirit  is  felt  to  be  our  Teacher  in  this  age ;  and 
may  we  in  humility  of  soul  be  so  separated 
from  all  unnecessary  concerns,  and  so  estab- 
lished, strengthened,  and  settled,  that  our  con- 
duct may  speak,  and  the  language  of  our  lives 
be  a  clear  plain  language,  sounding  forth  the 
praise  of  our  Redeemer  in  preserving  his  peo- 
ple in  all  holiness  of  living  to  be  as  lights  in 
this  generation." 

The  epistle  concludes  with  stating  that  the 
meeting  had  been  very  large,  the  business  had 
been  conducted  with  much  brotherly  love,  and 
that  Divine  favour  had  been  extended  through 
its  varied  sittings  even  to  the  close. 

The  epistles  from  the  different  meetings  on 
the  American  continent  generally  note  that  the 
concern  on  account  of  the  slaves  continues  to 
be  felt  among  them.  They  also  mention  with 
approbation  the  minute  on  the  subject  of  the 
state  of  society,  accompanying  the  Philadel- 
phia epistle  of  last  year,  which  had  been  re- 
commended to  the  attention  of  their  members, 
and  in  some  instances  sent  down  to  the  subor- 
dinate meetings. 

In  the  epistle  to  Long  Island  prepared  by 
John  Pemberlon,  the  following  passage  occurs. 
"  The  minds  of  many  being  united  in  a  fervent 
concern  and  travail  for  the  prosperity  of  Truth, 
and  the  universal  increase  of  that  brotherly 
love  and  holy  fellowship  which  is  the  mark  of 
true  discipleship,  we  therein  affectionately  salute 
you.    We  earnestly  desire  that  an  honest  in- 


quiry and  diligent  search  into  the  cause  of  every 
degree  of  deficiency  of  that  oneness  of  heart 
and  practice  which  the  principle  of  Truth  leads 
to,  may  be  maintained.  That  so  it  may  be 
evident  that  we  walk  in  the  Light  and  really 
are  in  fellowship  one  with  another.  When 
this  is  our  happy  experience,  every  method 
which  in  true  wisdom  hath  been  appointed  for 
the  clearly  manifesting  to  us  our  own  states 
will  be  cheerfully  and  faithfully  improved,  for 
they  all  tend  to  the  humbling  and  mortifying 
self  in  us,  and  thus  bringing  us  into  resignation 
to  the  will  of  God,  in  all  things."  "  We  have 
through  the  course  of  this  our  annual  assem- 
bly, had  abundant  cause  with  thankfulness  to 
acknowledge  the  gracious  extendings  of  Divine 
favour  manifested  by  the  immediate  communi- 
cation of  instruction  and  consolation  in  solemn 
silence,  in  which  a  considerable  part  of  the 
time  was  spent  in  divers  of  our  sittings,  and 
likewise  by  the  living  ministry  of  such  who  in 
the  love  and  counsel  of  Truth  have  come  to 
visit  us." 

In  the  epistle  to  Maryland  is  the  following 
pertinent  passage.  "  May  we  be  so  redeemed 
from  the  love  of  this  world,  that  in  faithfulness 
we  may  serve  our  Heavenly  Father  in  whatso- 
ever he  calls  us  unto;  being  given  up  freely  to 
do  our  day's  work  in  the  day  time.  At  the 
same  time  take  good  heed  that  we  be  found  just 
stewards  in  the  things  of  this  world,  not  mak- 
ing indifference  thereto,  a  cloak  for  sloth  and 
idleness.  There  is  justice  due  to  ourselves  and 
families,  and  unto  all  men,  without  which  we 
cannot  reasonably  expect  to  stand  in  Divine 
approbation,  for  we  are  informed  that  it  is  re- 
quired of  us,  to  do  justly,  love  mercy,  and  walk 
humbly  with  God." 

All  the  epistles  issued  but  one,  in  warm 
affectionate  earnestness  recommend  the  cause 
of  the  poor  enslaved  Africans  to  the  considera- 
tion of  Friends. 

Information  being  sent  from  the  subordinate 
meetings  to  the  Yearly  Meeting  that  divers 
members  neglected  the  attendance  of  their 
religious  meetings,  a  minute  was  made  on  the 
subject,  concluding  thus :  "As  a  wilful  neglect 
of  this  important  duty  of  assembling  to  perform 
public  worship,  is  an  instance  of  manifest  in- 
gratitude to  the  Divine  Being,  contrary  to  the 
practice  and  example  of  the  primitive  believers 
in  Christ,  and  our  Christian  testimony,  it  is 
the  sense  of  this  meeting  that  such  persons  who 
are  thus  insensible  of  their  religTous  duty,  dis- 
unite themselves  from  Christian  fellowship  with 
Friends;  and  Monthly  Meetings  after  having 
fully  discharged  their  duty  to  them  by  brother- 
ly advice  and  admonition,  should  testify  their 
disunion  with  them." 

The  Yearly  Meeting  also  direct  that  such  as 
either  take  an  oath,  or  administer  one,  in  con- 
tradiction to  the  doctrine  of  our  Saviour,  the 
practice  of  the  early  Christians  and  the  princi- 
ples of  our  religious  Society,  shall,  if  they  can- 
not be  brought  to  see  their  error  and  condemn 
it,  be  disowned.  They  conclude  thus:  "In 
order  to  prevent  as  much  as  possible  such 
occasions  of  weakness,  and  that  we  may  be 
qualified  uniformly  to  support  this  weighty 
part  of  our  Christian  testimony,  we  find  it 
necessary  again  to  exhort  Friends  in  all  places, 
carefully  to  avoid  electing  or  promoting  their 
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brethren  to  such  stations  in  civil  government, 
as  may  subject  them  to  the  temptation  of  viola- 
ting it.  Where  any  member  shows  an  incli- 
nation or  desire  of  soliciting  or  accepting  such 
offices,  faithful  Friends  should  take  timely  care 
to  discourage  and  caution  them  against  it." 

The  Yearly  Meeting  exhorted  its  members 
to  manifest  their  faithfulness  and  allegiance  to 
the  king,  and  to  do  nothing  to  defraud  him  of 
his  dues.  It  pressed  upon  Friends  the  neces- 
sity of  continuing  to  labour  in  Christian  tender- 
ness with  those  who  still  held  negro  or  other 
slaves,  and  recommended  monthly  and  prepa- 
rative meetings,  to  promote  the  circulation 
among  their  members  of  publications  against 
paying  tithes  or  ecclesiastical  demands.  It 
directs  that  the  minutes  of  the  Meeting  for  Suf- 
ferings should  during  the  time  of  the  Yearly 
Meeting  be  in  the  hands  of  its  clerk,  where 
any  Friend  should  have  free  access  to  them. 

Joseph  Oxley  was  at  the  Yearly  Meeting, 
and  it  would  appear  from  accounts  that  the 
good  work  of  reformation  was  not  suffered  to 
go  backwards. 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  "The  Friend." 

The  "Peculiar  Institution." 

In  reading  the  Journal  of  that  eminent  min- 
ister of  the  gospel,  William  Savery,*  the  follow- 
ing passage  painfully  arrests  the  attention,  and 
leads  to  the  reflection,  whether  there  is  any  just 
ground  to  believe  that  the  cruelty  so  strikingly 
pictured,  has,  in  the  privacy  of  slave-holding 
plantations,  in  any  degree  abated  ;  or  whether 
we  may  not  more  justly  conclude,  that  under 
the  hardening,  heart-chilling  influences  of  the 
unchristian  system,  there  is  a  vast  increase  of 
that  scourging  oppression  inflicted  by  man  on 
his  fellow-man.  If  from  that  day  to  this  "  all 
the  northern  people"  had  acted  with  the  manly 
Christian  boldness  of  William  Savery,  is  there 
any  doubt,  that  the  unrighteous  institution 
would  have  withered  under  it,  and  that  we 
would  not  now  be  obliged  to  renew  his  lamen- 
tations 1  "  Oh  !  Christianity  and  humanity  how 
are  ye  disgraced  !" 

Fifth  month  30,  1791.  "Crossed  Savanna 
river  and  lodged  at  Blunts,  who  is  a  hard- 
hearted slaveholder.  One  of  his  lads  about 
fourteen  coming  in  from  the  field  at  dark,  was 
ordered  to  go  and  milk  the  cows  ;  and  falling 
asleep  through  weariness,  the  master  called 
out  and  ordered  him  a  flogging.  I  asked  him 
what  he  meant  by  a  flogging.  He  replied,  the 
way  we  serve  them  here  is,  we  cut  their  backs 
till  they  are  raw  all  over,  and  then  salt  them. 
Upon  this  my  feelings  were  roused ;  I  told  him 
that  was  too  bad,  and  queried  if  it  were  possi- 
ble ;  he  replied  it  was,  with  many  curses  on  the 
blacks.  It  disturbed  us  much,  but  I  hoped  his 
orders  would  not  be  obeyed.  We  went  to  sup- 
per, and  this  unfeeling  wretch  craved  a  bless- 
ing, which  I  considered  equally  abhorrent  to 
the  Divine  Being  as  his  curses. 

31st.  "Rose  in  the  morning,  and  whilst  at 
the  door  musing,  I  heard  some  one  begging  for 
mercy,  and  also  the  lashes  of  the  whip.  Not 
knowing  whence  the  sound  came,  I  ran,  and 

*  Friends'  Library,  i.  331. 


presently  found  the  poor  boy  tied  up  to  a  post, 
his  toes  scarcely  touching  the  ground,  and  a 
negro  whipper  with  five  or  six  hazel  rods  lying 
by  him.  He  had  already  cut  him  in  an  un- 
merciful manner,  and  the  blood  ran  to  his 
heels.  I  stept  in  between  them  and  ordered 
him  untied  immediately,  which  with  some  re- 
luctance and  astonishment  was  done.  Return- 
ing to  the  house  I  saw  the  landlord,  who  then 
showed  himself  in  his  true  colours,  the  most 
abominably  wicked  man  I  ever  met  with, — full 
of  horrid  execrations  and  threatnings  upon  all 
the  northern  people, — but  I  did  not  spare  him, 
which  occasioned  a  bystander  to  express  with 
an  oath  that  I  should  be  '  popped  over.'  We 
left  them,  distressed  in  mind,  and  having  a  lone- 
some wood  of  twelve  miles  to  pass  through, 
were  in  full  expectation  of  their  waylaying  or 
coming  after  us,  to  put  their  wicked  threats  in 
execution ;  but  the  Lord  restrained  them. 
This  was  a  day  of  heaviness  and  sorrowful 
reflection,  and  the  next  house  we  stopped  at  we 
found  the  same  wicked  spirit.  We  rode  through 
many  rice  swamps  where  the  blacks  are  very 
numerous,  great  droves  of  these  poor  slaves 
working  up  to  the  middle  in  water,  men  and 
women  nearly  naked  ;  a  peck  of  corn  is  their 
miserable  subsistence  for  a  week.  A  gloomy 
sadness  covered  them  so  as  scarcely  to  admit 
of  the  interchange  of  a  sentiment.  Oh  Chris- 
tianity and  humanity  how  are  ye  disgraced  ! 
Where  will  such  astonishing  horrible  conduct 
end  V' 

Yes  Christian  reader  where  will  it  end  ? 
The  end  is  not  yet  come  ;  and  what  do  we  be- 
hold ?  war,  carnage,  death  in  its  most  horrible 
forms,  and  these  used  by  slaveholding  profes- 
sors of  religion  to  stay  its  end.  Even  now  in 
the  free  North  do  we  daily  hear  the  messenger 
of  war,  seeking  with  its  discordant  note  to  ga- 
ther recruits  to  enlarge  its  borders,  and  protract 
its  end.  When  will  it  end  ?  It  is  a  fearful 
question  to  ask  each  one  for  himself,  for  every 
serious  reflecting  mind  cannot  but  behold,  that 
the  fearful  gloomy  cloud  of  slavery  has  from 
William  Savery's  day  to  the  present,  been 
gathering  blackness. 

It  may  not  be  inappropriate  to  notice  another 
point  in  the  above  extract.  The  execrations 
and  threats  upon  all  Northern  people  for  their 
interference  with  slavery  in  1791.  It  has  be- 
come quite  common  of  late  to  charge  upon 
"  modern  abolitionism"  the  excitement  of  the 
South,  and  the  closer  fastening  of  the  chains 
of  the  slave,  but  the  truth  of  the  matler  most 
probably  is,  that  the  faithful  testimony  bearer, 
— he  who  in  his  practice  carries  out  his  pro- 
fession,— will  ever  rouse  the  enmity  of  the  dark 
and  evil  spirit  of  slavery. 

For  "The  Friend." 

True  Greatness. 

Nothing  so  much  ennobles  the  human  cha- 
racter as  humble  walking  with  God — the  pas- 
sions subdued  and  desire  regulated  by  his 
manifested  will.  Such  an  one  has  heaven  in 
view — he  has  the  foretaste  here,  and  his  con- 
stant aim  is  to  put  on  greater  degrees  of  the 
image  of  his  Maker,  that  through  Christ  his 
Redeemer  and  the  captain  of  his  salvation,  he 
may  be  ready  at  the  final  hour  for  an  admit-  j 


tance  into  his  everlasting  kingdom  in  the  worli 
to  cOme.  The  following  lines  from  Mar; 
Peisley's  life,  furnish  a  view  of  true  greatness  \ 
and  sjiow  the  foundation  of  her  extraordinary 
attainments  in  the  work  of  redemption  and  th 
saving  knowledge  of  the  Truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus 

"  Having  left  my  former  place  of  settlement 
I  had  no  place  to  go  but  to  my  father's  cottage  j 
which  was  very  mean  to  what  I  had  ever  beei 
used  to  :  but  this  I  resolved,  by  the  blessing  c 
the  Lord,  I  would  not  endanger  my  soul,  -lei 
what  would  become  of  my  body.  The  seed  I 
of  ambition  and  self-love,  which  I  thought  hai 
in  a  good  degree  been  bruised  to  death,  begai 
now  to  struggle,  and  powerfully  to  exert  them 
selves  against  the  pure,  lowly,  humble  Seed  c 
life ;  and  all  they  wanted  to  overcome  was,  thai 
my  will  should  join  with  them  ;  which  the  event 
merciful  God  kept  me  from,  and  raised  stron 
cries  in  my  soul  to  him,  that  he  might  be  pleas 
ed  to  give  me  victory  over  my  grand  enemies! 
the  flesh,  the  world,  and  the  devil.  And  bj| 
was  graciously  pleased  to  hear  and  answer  m;il 
petition,  and  have  regard  to  my  tears  and  sighs 
and  brought  up  his  own  royal  Seed  into  domin( 
ion  in  my  soul ;  and  so  he  bruised  the  serpent' 
head,  that  every  thought,  wish,  and  desire  c 
my  heart  was  brought  into  perfect  subjection. 
Then  could  I  say  in  truth  and  righteousness 
and  in  sincerity  of  soul,  f  Not  my  will,  but  thin; 
be  done,  O !  God :  let  me  possess  this  quie 
habitation,  this  peaceable  and  happy  state,  an) 
divest  me  of  what  else  thou  seest  meet  beside; 
May  I  be  secure  of  thy  love  and  favour, — ( 
suffices  me;  let  worldly-minded  men  laugh  aj 
my  folly  for  denying  myself  and  the  world  ;  \ 
can  pray  for  them  and  pity  their  blindness.' 

"  Thus  did  the  Lord  in  matchless  love  cas 
into  the  ocean  of  annihilation,  these  passion 
which,  had  they  been  suffered  to  reign,  woul, 
have  made  me  unhappy  here  and  miserabl 
hereafter.    Now  was  my  father's  humble  col 
tage  become  so  pleasing  to  me,  that  I  did  nc 
envy  the  greatest  monarch  on  earth  ;  no 
would  I  change  with  them  if  I  might.    Hoi , 
would  the  Lord  often  raise  my  heart  in  hun  i 
ble  thankfulness  to  him,  in  that  he  fully  sur 
plied  the  demands  of  nature  ;  and  every  thin 
that  would  gratify  a  haughty  aspiring  mind,  h 
as  kindly  denied.    When  I  had  a  leisure  houj 
to  meditate  in  the  fields,  behold  the  fowls  c] 
the  air  and  the  beasts  of  the  field,  how  coc 
tented  thought  I  they  are  in  their  present  stat<  j 
who  are  to  have  no  happiness  but  what  the 
receive  here;  it  teaches  me  that  .whatever  stf 
tion  or  situation  in  this  life,  Providence  ha 
been  pleased  to  fix  me  in,  I  ought  to  be  full  I 
satisfied,  seeing  he  knows  best  what  is  gocw 
for  me,  and  that  I  only  crave  a  passage  to  enc 
less  felicity.    And  when  I  find  in  myself  tht 
capacious  mind  which  cannot,  like  the  brul 
animals,  rest  satisfied  with  the  enjoyments  c 
this  low  creation  or  the  gratification  of  sensi 
it  helps  to  confirm  me,  that  there  is  a  part  i 
me  that  was  made  for  Divine  enjoyments,  an 
which  struggles  to  be  released  from  this  cag 
of  clay,  that  it  may  come  to  the  full  enjoymer 
of  that,  of  which  I  now  have  but  glimpses  an  I 
tastes.    When  I  behold  the  innocent  fowls  ( y 
the  air  fly  from  bush  to  bramble,  wander  u 
and  down,  carefully  seeking  every  lost  grair 
the  worms,  little  insects  and  wild  fruits,  for  th 
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stenance  of  nature,  it  convinces  me  that  I 
ight  to  labour  willingly  with  my  hands,  and 
>t  to  be  a  burden  to  the  creation  ;  seeing  that 
y  limbs  were  formed  for  activity,  and  that 
Jam  in  his  angelic  state,  or  state  of  innocen- 
was  to  dress  the  garden  and  to  keep  it. 
ow  freely  now  could  1  relinquish  popularity 
id  vain  applause,  which  the  generality  of 
ankind  have  such  an  insatiable  thirst  after ! 
it  I  am  sensible  there  is  no  having  gene- 
l  applause  without  envy  and  calumny ; 
r  there  is  a  set  of  mortals  so  wrapped  up  in 
ide  and  self-love,,  that  they  cannot  bear  to 
sar  any  one  well  spoken  of  but  their  own 
:ar  selves.  And  besides  this,  it  is  a  dan- 
srous  breath  of  air  which  cherishes  vain  glo- 
m  root ;  it  will  never  waft  us  to  heaven,  but 
ther  clip  the  wings  of  towering  virtue.  On 
ese  considerations,  I  cried  from  the  bottom 
'  my  soul,  '  O  !  my  God,  give  me  the  tho- 
mgh  knowledge  of  thee  and  of  myself,  let  me 
>ssess  a  mind  rightly  cultivated,  with  all  my 
issions  in  subjection,  and  a  total  resigna- 
)n  of  my  will  and  purpose  to  thy  holy  will, 
mind  truly  humbled,  satisfied  with  few  things, 
led  with  humbled  thankfulness  ;  let  me  thus 
ijoy  my  happy  and  innocent  solitude,  and  I 
tall  not  envy,  nor  desire,  the  glory  of  this 
ding  perishing  world.' " 

American  Enterprise. — In  the  English  List 
Patents  granted  during  the  last  twelve 
onths,  we  find  the  name  of  S.  R.  Parkhurst, 

citizen  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
id  a  native  of  Milford,  in  the  State  of  Massa- 
lusetts.  Our  commercial  and  business  con- 
:xions  with  the  United  States,  lately  intro- 
iced  us  to  this  intelligent  gentleman,  who  in- 
ted  us  to  inspect  the  inventions  which  he  had 
ttented  since  his  visit  to  this  country,  and 
e  were  pleased  to  find  that  his  projected  im- 
•ovements  will,  when  carried  out,  materially 
:rve  the  progress  of  agriculture,  of  manu- 
ctures,  of  commerce,  and  of  navigation — 

every  nation  of  the  world.  For  an  improve- 
ent  in  the  carding  and  cleaning  of  wool, 
)tton  and  flax,  we  find  that  S.  R.  Parkhurst 
is  invented  machines  which  are  being  gene- 
illy  adopted  by  the  manufacturers  in  Great 
ritain. 

For  an  improvement  in  navigation  he  has 
vented  a  method  of  propelling  vessels  which 
■omises  to  supersede  every  other  mode  now 
use — a  fact  held  by  some  of  the  most 
ientific  and  practical  men  in  England  as  one 
'  the  greatest  inventions  of  the  age.  His 
lprovemcnt  in  the  steam  engine  embraces 
eed,  power,  simplicity,  and  economy,  great 
suits  each,  but  in  their  aggregate  calcu- 
ted  to  revolutionize  the  present  system  of 
'opulsion. 

For  all  the  above  S.  R.  Parkhurst  has 
|>lained  patents  in  England,  Scotland,  the 
l  itish  Colonies,  France,  and  Germany  and 

rther  secured  the  same  by  caviat  in  the  Uni- 

I  States. 

In  addition  to  these,  we  have  seen  his  plan 
r  removing  the  steam-ship  Great  Britain, 
d  from  our  personal  knowledge  and  inspec- 
I  >n  of  her  position,  we  have  no  hesitation 
1  saying,  that,  through  S.  R  Parkhurst's  aid, 
ra  splendid  specimen  of  naval  architecture 


may  be  at  a  small  expense  again  restored  to 
her  native  element.  Brunei,  the  engineer, 
has  lately  given  his  views  to  the  directors. 
The  simplicity  of  S.  R.  Parkhurst's  plan  can 
hardly  fail  to  arrest  their  attention. — European 
'Times. 

Pennsylvania  Coal  Trade. — The  progress 
of  this  trade  is  amazing.  From  the  petty 
item  of  365  tons  in  1820,  it  has  now  reached 
the  enormous  amount  of  2,312,514  tons  per 
annum,  and  goes  on  increasing  every  year. 
The  total  number  of  vessels  cleared  from  the 
port  of  Philadelphia  in  1846,  laden  with  coal 
as  far  as  ascertained,  was  eight  thousand  three 
hundred  and  seven.  The  total  cost  of  canals 
and  railroads  leading  to  the  various  mines, 
was  34,060,000 ;  total  length  of  canals  417  ; 
do.  of  railroads  503.  From  being  regarded 
as  a  doubtful  article  of  combustion  at  all,  an- 
thracite coal  has  come  to  be  largely  used  for 
domestic  purposes,  for  the  production  of  steam 
in  manufacturing  establishments,  for  propelling 
steamboats  and  railroad  locomotives,  and  more 
recently  for  the  manufacture  of  iron,  for  which 
purpose  it  is  employed  on  an  immense  scale. 
In  1840,  there  were  no  anthracite  furnaces  in 
full  and  successful  operation.  There  are  now 
40  furnaces  in  blast,  many  of  them  of  the 
largest  class.  Within  the  last  three  years  18 
rolling  mills  have  been  erected,  which  consume 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  tons  of  coal  annual- 
ly. This  branch  of  business,  so  important  in 
a  national  view,  is  destined  to  increase  rapidly 
as  the  demand  for  railroad  iron  increases  in 
almost  every  section  of  our  country.  It  is 
only  by  collecting  details  and  uniting  them, 
that  the  extent  and  importance  of  the  coal 
trade  is  made  apparent.  It  has  already  more 
than  trebled  the  coasting  trade  of  Philadelphia, 
and  pays  annually,  a  freight  on  the  shipments 
coastwise  from  Philadelphia  of  more  than  a 
million  of  dollars.  If  this  trade  is  of  such 
importance  in  this  period  of  its  comparative 
infancy,  what  will  it  be  in  its  full  growth? — 
Late  Paper. 


Phrenology  as  applicable  to  the  Horse. — 
Thomas  J.  Lewis  observes,  that  while  read- 
ing Dr.  Combe's  celebrated  work  on  Phrenolo- 
gy, his  attention  was  particularly  drawn  to  the 
article  on  page  205,  in  relation  to  the  horse. 
"  It  is  there  shown,"  it  is  said,  "  that  the  shape 
of  .  the  brain,  even  in  the  lower  animals,  indi- 
cates their  good  or  bad  disposition.  Almost 
every  one,"  he  continues,  "  is  aware  that  the 
value  of  the  horse  is  very  much  enhanced  by 
his  being  docile  and  tractable."  According  to 
the  article  alluded  to,  when  the  organ  of  be- 
nevolence is  largely  developed,  the  animal  is 
mild  and  docile  ;  when  it  is  small  they  are  vici- 
ous, ill-natured  and  intractable.  In  the  horse  the 
organ  is  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  forehead,  a 
little  above  the  eyes.  When  this  organ  is  hollow, 
a  horse  is  invariably  vicious  and  inclined  to 
bite  and  kick.  In  mild  and  good  natured  hor- 
ses, on  the  contrary,  this  part  extends  as  far 
out  as  the  eyes,  or  even  further. 

"The  driver  of  a  cabriolet  of  Neuilly," 
says  Dr.  Gall,  "  bought  at  a  low  price,  a  horse 
which  nobody  could  use  on  account  of  its  ex- 
tremely bad  temper ;  but  it  was  an  excellent 


runner.  In  the  first  week,  it  bit  off*  two  of  the 
driver's  fingers  and  one  of  his  ears.  He  at- 
tempted to  correct  the  evil  by  blows,  but  these 
only  rendered  the  animal  more  vicious.  He 
then  resolved  to  try  the  effects  of  gentle  treat- 
ment, and  this  succeeded  to  a  certain  extent. 
The  organ  in  question  was  very  small  in  this 
animal ;  and  the  same  conformation  will  be 
found  in  all  horses  which  require  to  be  muzzled 
to  prevent  them  from  biting." — Albany  Culti- 
vator. 


The  Little  Blind  Boy. 

"  To  err,  is  human, 
To  forgive,  divine." 

A  little  blind  boy  was  asked  what  forgiveness 
was  ?  He  replied,  "  It  is  the  odour  that  flowers 
breathe  when  trampled  upon."  Did  not  this 
sweet  youth,  to  whom  the  world  was  dark, 
who  could  never  more  see  the  pleasant  light  of 
the  sun,  give  the  true  idea  of  forgiveness  ?  It 
is  not  difficult  to  feel  kindly  toward  those  that 
love  you  and  confer  favours  upon  you.  But 
to  have  a  store  of  good  wishes  and  kind  deeds 
for  those  that  abuse  and  treat  you  ill — to  be 
like  the  cinnamon  tree  that  sheds  a  sweet  per- 
fume around  the  axe-man  that  wounds  it,  this 
is  hard  ?  But  it  is  what  the  meek  and  lowly 
Jesus  did,  and  what  his  true  children  do. 
Here,  then,  little  folks,  is  a  test  to  know  if  you 
love  Christ.  "  If  ye  love  them"  only  "  that 
love  you,  what  thanks  have  ye  ?"  How  do 
you  feel  when  your  playmates  treat  you  ill  1 
Can  you  return  good  for  evil  ?  Can  you  pray 
for  those  that  injure  you  ?  If  so,  you  are  "  the 
children  of  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven, 
who  maketh  his  sun  to  rise  on  the  evil  and  on 
the  good."  Remember,  now,  that  one  way  to 
manifest  the  spirit  of  forgiveness  is  by  kind 
words.  A  missionary  in  Jamaica  was  ques- 
tioning the  little  black  boys,  on  Matt.  5th,  and 
asked,  "Who  are  the  meek?"  A  boy  an- 
swered, "  those  who  give  soft  answers  to  rough 
questions."  This  accords  with  what  Solomon 
says,  "  A  soft  answer  turneth  away  wrath,  but 
grievous  words  stir  up  anger." 

Then  deem  it  not  an  idle  thing, 

A  pleasant  word  to  speak  ; 
The  face  you  wear,  the  thoughts  you  bring, 

A  heart  may  heal  or  break." 

Watchman  of  the  Valley. 


One  Drop  at  a  Time. — "  Life,"  says  the 
late  John  Foster,  is  expenditure  :  we  have  it, 
but  as  continually  losing  it :  we  have  the  use 
of  it,  but  as  continually  wasting  it.  Suppose 
a  man  confined  in  'some  fortress,  under  the 
doom  to  stay  there  till  his  death  ;  and  suppose 
there  is  there  for  his  use  a  dark  reservoir  of 
water,  to  which  it  is  certain  none  can  ever  be 
added.  He  knows,  suppose,  that  the  quantity 
is  not  very  great ;  he  cannot  penetrate  to  as- 
certain how  much,  but  it  may  be  very  little. 
He  has  drawn  from  it  by  means  of  a  fountain 
a  good  while  already,  and  draws  from  it  every 
day.  But  how  would  he  feel  each  time  of 
drawing  and  each  time  of  thinking  of  it  ?  Not 
as  if  he  had  a  perennial  spring  to  go  to;  not, 
'  I  have  a  reservoir,  I  may  be  at  ease.'  No  ! 
but,  '  I  had  water  yesterday — I  have  water  to- 
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day,  but  my  having  had  it,  and  my  having  it 
to-day,  is  the  very  cause  that  I  shall  not  have 
it  on  some  day  that  is  approaching.  And  at 
the  same  time  I  am  compelled  to  this  fatal  ex- 
penditure V  So  of  our  mortal  transient  life  ! 
And  yet  men  are  very  indisposed  to  admit  the 
plain  truth,  that  life  is  a  thing  which  they  are 
in  no  other  way  possessing  than  as  necessarily 
consuming ;  and  that  even  in  this  imperfect 
sense  of  possession,  it  becomes  every  day  less 
a  possession  ! 


THIS  FRIEND. 


SECOND  MONTH  27,  1847. 


and  should  that  be  the  case,  how  could  we  do 
otherwise  than  acknowledge  we  were  but  re- 
ceiving our  just  deserts." 


The  arrival  of  the  steamer  Cambria  at  Bos- 
ton on  the  20th  instant,  affords  no  ground  for 
belief  that  the  calamity  in  Ireland  has  abated. 
There  is  therefore  undiminished  occasion  for 
the  spirit  of  benevolent  zeal  and  activity  which, 
we  are  glad  to  perceive,  is  spreading  far  and 
wide  through  the  country,  to  raise  supplies  in 
money  and  provisions  for  the  relief  of  the  poor 
sufferers.  A  numerous  and  highly  respecta- 
ble public  meeting  was  held  in  this  city  a  few 
days  ago  on  the  subject,  at  which  a  large  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  raise  contributions. 
Similar  movements  have  taken  place  in  Wash- 
ington, Baltimore,  New  York,  Boston,  and  many 
other  cities  and  towns  both  on  the  sea-board 
and  over  the  mountains,  and  the  feeling  seems 
to  pervade  all  classes,  from  the  man  of  wealth 
to  the  industrious  labourer.  Our  own  fellow- 
members  in  religious  profession  also,  continue 
to  evince,  in  their  own  quiet  way,  their  sympa 
thy  and  liberality,  as  appears  from  information 
received  from  Baltimore,  New  York,  and  many 
other  places  hereaway  and  over  the  mountains. 
A  few  days  since,  a  letter  came  to  hand  from 
an  esteemed  friend  of  Raisin,  Michigan,  a  part 
of  which  we  are  induced  to  insert : 

"  At  our  last  Monthly  Meeting  was  intro- 
duced the  subject  of  the  suffering  condition  of 
the  poor  Irish,  and  the  proceedings  of  Friends 
in  Dublin  and  also  in  Philadelphia;  which  seem- 
ed to  bring  us  in  a  manner  to  the  very  doors 
of  the  sufferers,  by  opening  a  plain,  direct  and 
safe  way  for  us  to  do  what  little  we  are  able 
towards  relieving  their  distress.  A  few  Friends 
were  nominated  to  solicit  subscriptions  for  their 
relief,  which  I  was  directed  to  send  to  Philadel- 
phia, to  be  forwarded  to  Dublin  ;  but  since  that 
time  we  have  received  a  circular  from  Friends 
in  New  York,  directed  to  the  monthly  and  pre- 
parative meetings  belonging  to  New  York 
Yearly  Meeting,  which  will  probably  divert  in 
that  direction  what  little  we  may  raise.  My 
mind  has  been  led  into  very  serious  reflections, 
when  I  remember  that  not  a  single  drop  of  rain 
falls  from  the  clouds  to  moisten  the  surface  of 
the  earth — not  a  bud  of  the  forest  swells  and 
expands  into  leaf  or  blossom, — nor  a  seed 
strewn  in  the  earth  sends  forth  the  green  blade 
and  rising  stalk,  that  is  intended  to  furnish  our 
tables  with  bread,  without  His  power,  who  has 
now  permitted  so  great  an  affliction  to  fall  on 
poor  Ireland ;  and  that  we  know  not  how  soon 
he  may  see  fit  in  His  wisdom  to  visit  this  coun- 
try with  some  other,  no  less  fearful  in  its  effects ; 


In  a  letter  recently  received  from  a  Friend 
in  Ohio  we  note  the  following :  "  The  accounts 
of  the  sufferings  in  Ireland  are  truly  distress- 
g.  There  appears  however,  I  am  thankful 
in  having  it  to  say,  a  disposition  in  Friends  in 
our  Yearly  Meeting,  so  far  as  I  have  heard, 
to  contribute  to  their  relief :  and  I  believe  there 
will  be  a  considerable  [quantity]  of  kiln-dried 
corn  meal  and  some  flour  sent  in  the  Spring, 
so  soon  as  the  canal  is  open.  After  the  ac- 
counts given  in  the  last '  Friend'  were  read  to 
the  children  in  the  Boarding-school  at  Mount 
Pleasant,  which  is  but  small,  they  threw  toge- 
ther their  little  change,  which  amounted  to 
enough  to  buy  ten  barrels,  some  of  them  giving 
nearly  or  quite  all  their  pocket-money." 

The  following  is  copied  from  a  late  paper : 
"  At  Eberfield  in  Germany  438  heads  of 
families,  almost  all  well  off  in  the  world,  have 
determined  to  emigrate  to  the  United  States. 
The  emigration  from  different  parts  of  Germa- 
ny to  the  States,  is  expected  to  be  greater  this 
year,  than  it  has  ever  been  heretofore.  In 
some  places  entire  villages  are  preparing  to  go, 
and  in  others  people  are  trying,/by  all  means 
to  sell  their  properties,  so  as  to  be  enabled  to 
try  their  fortunes  in  the  new  world." 


As  many  of  the  answers  from  monthly  and 
preparative  meetings  to  the  queries  of  the 
Yearly  Meeting's  Committee  on  Education  have 
not  yet  been  received,  it  is  requested  that  they 
may  be  forwarded  as  early  as  convenient  to 
the  subscriber. 

Daniel  B.  Smith,  Clerk. 


WANTED 

A  Teacher  in  the  Elementary  department  of 
the  Boys'  Select  School  in  this  city.    Apply  to 
Joseph  Snowdon, 
No.  84  Arch  street. 
Lindzey  Nicholson, 

No.  24  South  Twelfth  street. 
Jeremiah  Hacker, 

No.  144  South  Fourth  street. 
Thomas  Kimber, 

No  50  North  Fourth  street. 
Phila.,  Second  mo.  6th,  1847. 


Died,  on  the  evening  of  the  12th  instant,  in  the  77th 
year  of  his  age,  Joseph  Whitall,  a  valued,  and  be- 
loved member  and  minister  of  Woodbury  Monthly 
Meeting,  in  New  Jersey. 

He  was  convinced  of  the  principles  of  Truth  as  held 
by  the  religious  Society  of  Friends,  and  about  the  20th 
year  of  his  age,  was  received  into  membership  with 
them.  At  this  period  he  was  engaged  in  the  study  of 
the  law,  but  his  mind  being  brought  under  the  disci- 
pline of  the  cross  of  Christ,  and  his  spiritual  eye  open 
ed  to  see  clearly  the  things  which  concerned  his 
peace,  he  felt  constrained  to  give  up  the  profession, 
and  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits. 

Under  the  sanctifying  baptisms  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
he  was  gradually  prepared  to  stand  as  an  advocate  for 
those  precious  doctrines  and  testimonies  which  he  had 
espoused  from  deep  and  heartfelt  conviction,  and  in 
his  24th  year,  came  forth  in  the  ministry.  Being  con. 
corned  to  exercise  the  gift  received,  under  the  fresh 
descendings  of  tho  anointing  from  on  high,  he  became 


an  able  minister  of  the  gospel,  and  travelled  consider 
ably  in  the  earlier  part  of  life. 

From  an  apprehension  of  religious  duty  he  and  his 
wife  engaged  as  superintendents  of  the  boarding-school 
at  West-town,  in  which  service  they  were  very  use- 
fully and  acceptably  employed  for  several  years ;  en- 
dearing themselves  greatly  both  to  the  teachers  and 
pupils  of  that  Institution. 

His  kind  and  courteous  manners,  joined  to  a  gener- 
ous and  open  hospitality,  drew  around  him  a  large  cir- 
cle of  friends  and  acquaintances,  to  whom  his  rich  and 
varied  stores  of  useful  knowledge  were  freely  impart- 
ed, in  cheerful  and  familiar  converse ;  rendering  hia 
society  peculiarly  instructive  and  pleasing,  especially 
to  young  persons,  in  whom  he  evinced  a  lively  and 
affectionate  interest. 

Unwavering  in  his  attachment  to  the  principles  of 
the  Society  of  which  he  was  a  member,  he  stood  to 
the  last,  a  firm  and  upright  supporter  of  them,  in  their 
ancient  purity,  endeavouring  to  adorn  the  doctrine  he 
advocated  by  a  correspondent  life  and  conversation. 
His  mind  was  clothed  with  that  divine  charity  which 
thinketh  no  evil,  and  which  led  him  to  treat  those  who 
differed  from  him  in  sentiment,  with  a  tenderness  and 
forbearance,  which  generally  gained  their  esteem  and 
regard,  even  where  he  failed  to  convince  their  judg- 
ments. 

He  was  a  nursing  father  to  the  young  in  religious 
experience,  watching  over  them  in  love,  and  endea- 
vouring to  help  them  forward  in  their  Christian  pro- 
gress ;  and  there  are  many  who  gratefully  remember 
his  tender  care  over  them,  speaking  a  word  of  encour- 
agement, caution,  or  admonition,  in  an  acceptable 
igon. 

In  the  latter  years  of  his  life  he  laboured  under 
much  bodily  infirmity,  and  for  several  months  before 
his  death  was  unable  to  get  out  to  meetings,  of  which 
he  had  long  been  a  diligent  attender,  and  an  example 
of  reverent  waiting  in  them.    During  this  long  con- 
finement he  was  preserved  in  resignation  to  the  Lord's 
will,  and  in  a  lively  exercise  of  spirit  to  feel  the  renew*' 
ed  incomes  of  divine  strength  and  support ;  yet  ming-j! 
ling  with  his  friends  in  cheerful  conversation,  and 
manifesting  a  deep  interest  in  the  concerns  of  the  So- 
ciety in  which  he  had  long  been  actively  and  usefull) 
engaged.    He  was  at  times  permitted  to  feel  the  with-  j 
drawing  of  the  Lord's  presence,  and  in  great  humilitj 
often  spoke  of  himself  as  a  poor  unworthy  creature  I 
having  nothing  of  his  own  to  trust  to  or  lean  upon 
illustrating  in  a  remarkable  manner  the  truth  of  thi 
apostolic  declaration,  "Not  by  works  of  righteousnesi I 
that  we  have  done,  but  according  to  his  mercy,  hi 
saveth  us,  by  the  washing  of  regeneration  and  th ; 
renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  he  hath  shed  a 
us  abundantly  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour. 
Yet,  in  these  seasons  of  poverty  and  stripping,  he  r« 
marked,  that  a  little  grain  of  faith  was  preserved  9 
an  anchor  underneath — and  at  times  he  was  strength ! 
ened  to  look  forward  with  unclouded  hope.  Aboi 
nine  days  before  the  close  be  was  confined  to  his  bed 
and  expressed  his  belief  that  he  should  soon  be  remc 
ed.    During  these  few  last  days,  he  was  frequently  ei 
gaged  in  prayer,  uttering  short  petitions  in  a  melod 
ous  voice  and  with  great  fervency.    The  clothing  i 
his  spirit  seemed  to  be  tranquillity  ;  and  he  often  e: 
pressed  the  desire  that  he  might  be  preserved  j  1 1 
patience  to  the  end. 

On  Fourth-day  evening  the  10th,  he  said  wil 
peculiar  depth  of  feeling,  "  O  Lord,  that  I  may  si 
thy  power  and  thy  glory,  so  as  I  have  seen  thee  in  tl 
sanctuary ;  because  thy  loving-kindness  is  better  th< 
life."  At  another  time,  when  tried  with  restlessne 
of  body  arising  from  great  debility,  he  said,  "O  th 
1  might  stretch  myself  out  and  be  at  rest ;"  but  closi 
with  a  petition  to  be  preserved  in  patience.  He  wi 
favoured  with  the  clear  exercise  of  his  faculties  aline 
to  the  very  close,  and  expired  without  any  struggle, 
gently  as  one  falling  into  a  sweet  sleep. 

Having  served  his  generation  according  to  the  w 
of  God,  he  is  gathered  in  peace,  as  a  shock  of  co 
cometh  in  in  his  season ;  and  we  believe  is  now  amoi 
that  innumerable  multitude,  who  having  come  out 
great  tribulation,  and  washed  their  robes  and  ma 
them  white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb,  are  forever  1 
fore  the  throne  of  God,  and  serve  him  in  his  temple. 
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Grahame's  Colonial  History. 

(Continued  from  page  178.) 
"  WOFXJL  EUROPE." 

Locke  gives  us  some  idea  of  the  abject  con- 
dition of  the  people  of  France  and  the  Nether- 
lands, about  the  time  that  Pennsylvania  was 
planted.  Young,  the  celebrated  English  agri- 
culturist, who  travelled  throughout  France,  in 
the  succeeding  century,  shows  us  that  things 
had  not  improved  in  his  time;  yet  he  remarks 
of  the  French  government,  "  this  is  the  mildest 
government  of  any  considerable  country  in 
Europe."  Of  Germany  he  speaks  differently, 
and  in  reference  to  that  oppressed  country  he 
says,  with  some  severity, — "  Little  attention 
should  be  paid  to  [men]  who  think  it  a  worthy 
object  of  policy  to  breed  men  to  misery,  that 
they  may  be  enlisted,  or  starve.  Such  senti- 
ments may  be  congenial  with  the  keen  atmos- 
phere of  German  despotism  ;  but  that  they 
should  find  their  way  into  a  nation,  whose 
prospects  are  cheered  by  the  brighter  beams  of 
new-born  liberty,  is  a  contradiction  to  that 
general  felicity  which  ought  to  flow  from  free- 
dom." Arthur  Young, — who  ranked  with  the 
most  intelligent  men  of  his  day,  and  who  num- 
bered among  his  friends  and  correspondents 
some  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  both 
hemispheres,  and  of  whom  General  Washing- 
ton was  one, — made  three  journeys  into  France. 
The  first  was  at  the  instance  of  the  Comie  de 
la  Rochefoucauld,  in  1787 ;  the  second,  in 
1788,  when  "  he  travelled  on  horseback  through 
a  great  part  of  France,  and  composed  his 
'Agricultural  Survey'  of  that  country.  He 
did  not  however  publish  it  till  he  had  made  a 
third  tour  through  that  extensive  kingdom." 

His  Survey  was  completed  during  a  most 
important  crisis  in  the  history  of  the  country. 
The  germs  of  the  Revolution  were  just  begin- 
ning to  develop  themselves.  No  change  had 
yet  taken  place  in  the  physical  condition  of  the 
people.  He  saw  them  feebly  endeavouring  to 
rise  from  the  wretchedness  and  misery  to 
which  they  had  been  reduced  by  the  system  of 
government  then  about  to  expire.    Men  were 


full  of  hope  ;  but  nothing  had  yet  been  realized. 
Some  ideas  still  prevailed  with  the  existing 
powers,  suited  only  to  the  keen  atmosphere  of 
a  German  despotism.  Young  affords  us  a 
lively  and  affecting  picture  of  the  degradation 
of  the  people  under,  what  was  nevertheless  es- 
teemed, the  mildest  government  of  continental 
Europe.  What  then  must  have  been  the  suf- 
ferings of  the  neighbouring  States  !  He  says 
speaking  of  France  in  general : — There  are 
"  farms  of  ten  acres,  of  five,  of  two,  and  even 
one;  and  I  have  seen  some  of  a  half,  and  even 
a  quarter  of  a  rood,  with  a  family  as  much 
attached  to  it,  as  if  it  were  one  hundred  acres 
The  population  flowing  from  this  division,  is  in 
some  cases  great,  but  it  is  the  multiplication  of 
wretchedness," — "  numbers  dying  of  diseases 
arising  from  insufficient  nourishment." 

"  Can  anything  be  apparently  so  absurd,  as 
a  strong  hearty  man  walking  some  miles  and 
losing  a  day's  work,  which  ought  to  be  worth 
fifteen  or  twenty  sous,  in  order  to  sell  a  dozen 
of- eggs,  or  a  chicken,  the  value  of  which 
would  not  equal  the  labour  of  conveying  it, 
were  the  people  usefully  employed?" 

"  The  division  of  the  farms  and  population 
is  so  great,  that  the  misery  flowing  from  it  is 
in  many  places  extreme ;  the  idleness  of  the 
people  is  seen  the  moment  you  enter  a  town  on 
market  day  ;  the  swarms  of  people  are  incredi- 
ble. At  Landervisiau,  in  Bretagne,  I  saw  a 
man  who  walked  seven  miles  to  bring  two 
chickens,  which  would  not  sell  for  24  sous  the 
couple,  as  he  told  me  himself.  At  Avranches, 
men,  attending  each  a  horse,  with  a  pannier 
load  of  sea  ooze,  not  more  than  4  bushels. 
Near  Jsenheim,  in  Alsace,  a  rich  country,  wo- 
men, in  the  midst  of  harvest,  where  their  labour 
is  nearly  as  valuable  as  that  of  a  man,  reaping 
grass  by  the  roadside  to  carry  home  to  their 
cows." 

"  Go  from  Elbceuf  to  Rouen,  if  you  would 
view  a  desert :  and  the  Pays  de  Caux,  possess- 
ing one  of  the  richest  soils  in  the  world,  pre- 
sents one  continued  scene  of  weeds,  filth,  and 
beggary."  "  Bretagne  affords  but  one  specta- 
cle, that  of  a  dreary,  desolate  waste  ;  dark  as 
ling — sombre  as  broom  can  make  it." 

Bad  legislation,  utter  disregard  of  the  natural 
rights  of  the  people,  were  the  causes  of  all  this 
destitution  and  desolation. 

"  The  Coivee's,  or  police  of  the  roads,  were 
annually  the  ruin  of  many  hundreds  of  the  far- 
mers ;  more  than  three  hundred  were  reduced 
to  beggary  in  filling  up  one  vale  in  Lorraine." 

The  salt  excise  was  another  terrible  instru- 
ment of  oppression.  According  to  the  state- 
ments of  Baron  de  Cormere,  quoted  by  Young, 
for  violations  of  its  rigid  requisitions,  there 
were  annually  taken  up,  2340  men,  896  wo- 
men and  201  children.    Three  hundred  were 


sent  to  the  gallies.  The  salt  confiscated  from 
these  miserables  amounted  to  $^0,000,  and 
other  property  of  more  than  double  that  value. 

There  were  numerous  edicts  for  preserving 
game,  which  prohibited  weeding  and  hoeing, 
lest  the  young  partridges  should  be  disturbed  ; 
steeping  seed,  lest  it  should  injure  the  game; 
manuring  with  certain  kinds  of  manure,  lest 
the  flavour  of  the  partridges  should  be  injured 
by  feeding  on  the  corn  so  produced  ;  mowing 
before  a  certain  time,  so  late  as  to  spoil  many 
crops  ;  and  taking  away  the  stubble,  which 
would  deprive  the  birds  of  shelter.  The  tyr- 
anny exercised  in  these  capitaineries,  [hunt- 
ing-grounds of  the  nobility,]  which  extended 
over  four  hundred  leagues  of  country,  was  so 
great  that  the  utter  suppression  of  them  was 
demanded." 

Notwithstanding  the  movement,  then  com- 
mencing, in  favour  of  popular  liberty,  the  com- 
mon country  labourer  seemed  as  yet  to  have 
claimed  but  little  effectual  sympathy,  and,  to 
Young,  the  future  did  not  promise  any  mate- 
rial alleviation  of  his  hard  allotment.  "The 
peasants,  he  says,  "  almost  on  a  level  with  the 
Polish  slaves,  can  never  but  be  miserable,  vile, 
and  oppressed." 

He  relates  some  additional  instances  of  the 
hardships  they  were  obliged  to  endure.  "The 
people  are  bound  to  grind  their  corn  at  the 
mill  of  the  Seigneur  [or  Lord]  only  ;  to  press 
their  grapes  at  his  press  only  ;  and  to  bake 
their  bread  in  his  oven  ;  by  which  means  the 
bread  is  often  spoiled,  and  more  especially  the 
wine ;  since  in  champagne  those  grapes  which, 
pressed  immediately,  would  make  white  wine, 
will,  by  waiting  for  the  press,  which  often 
happens,  make  red  wine  only." 

He  mentions  another  instance  of  the  exac- 
tions of  the  nobles,  so  outrageously  absurd,  as 
well  as  oppressive,  that  it  would  be  beyond 
belief,  were  it  not  well  authenticated. 

"  When  the  lady  of  the  Seigneur  is  sick,  the 
people  are  obliged  to  beat  the  waters  in  marshy 
districts,  to  keep  the  frogs  silent,  that  she  may 
not  be  disturbed  ;  this  duty,  a  very  oppressive 
one,  is  commuted  into  a  pecuniary  fine." 

One  would  suppose,  the  ingenuity  of  the 
nobles  had  been  well  nigh  exhausted  by  the 
invention  of  so  many  pretexts  for  multiplying 
exactions,  when  they  resorted  to  such  an  expe- 
dient as  this  for  extorting  from  the  wretched 
peasantry  another  portion  of  their  hard-gotten 
and  miserable  earnings. 

The  results  of  this  intolerable  system  were 
painfully  obvious  to  the  traveller  which  way 
soever  he  directed  his  course.  A  few  extracts 
from  his  journal,  here  and  there,  will  acquaint 
the  reader  with  what  he  saw.  To  becin  with 
the  western  half  of  France,  which  he  first 
visited  : 

Province  of  Sologne, — La  Loge.    "  The 
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fields  are  scenes  of  pitiable  management,  as 
the  houses  are  of  misery." 

Verson  to  Argenton — "  Husbandry  poor, 
people  miserable.  I  conceive  them  to  be  hon- 
est and  industrious.  They  appear  to  me  as  if 
they  would  improve  their  country,  if  they  form- 
ed part  of  a  system,  the  principles  of  which 
tended  to  natural  prosperity." 

Payrac.  "  All  the  country,  girls  and  wo- 
men, are  without  shoes  or  stockings ;  and  the 
ploughmen  at  their  work  have  neither  sabots 
[wooden  shoes]  nor  feet  to  their  stockings." — 
"  Women  picking  weeds  into  their  aprons  for 
their  cows,  a  sign  of  poverty  all  the  way  from 
Calais  ;"  that  is,  for  588  miles — the  distance 
he  had  travelled  from  Calais  to  Payrac. 

Garonne. — "  Tasted  a  soup  made  of  the  leg 
of  a  goose  (kept  in  salt  and  grease)  and  it  was 
not  nearly  so  bad  as  I  expected."  This  was 
at  an  inn.  At  the  inn  at  Montadier  he  fared 
worse  : — "  No  meat,  no  eggs,  no  legumes,  [or 
beans,]  and  execrable  wine :  no  corn  for  my 
mule;  no  hay  ;  no  straw;  no  grass:  the  loaf 
fortunately  was  large ;  I  took  a  piece,  and 
sliced  the  rest  for  my  four-footed  Spanish 
friend,  who  ate  it  thankfully;  but  the  Auber- 
giste  [the  inn-keeper]  growled." 

One  pleasant  sight  he  saw  in  France — it 
was  on  the  road  to  Moneng — "  a  scene,"  he 
exclaims,  "  so  new  to  me  in  France,  that  1 
could  hardly  believe  my  own  eyes.  A  succes- 
sion of  many  well-built,  tight,  and  comfortable 
farming  cottages,  built  of  stone,  and  covered 
with  tiles,  each  having  its  little  garden." — 
"  We  are  in  Bearne,  within  a  few  miles  of  the 
cradle  of  Henry  IV.  Do  they  inherit  these 
blessings  from  that  good  prince?  The  benig- 
nant genius  of  that  good  monarch,  seems  to 
reign  still  over  the  country  ;  each  peasant  has 
the  fowl  in  the  pot." 

Leyrac,  80  miles  from  Bourdeaux. — "  These 
people,  like  other  Frenchmen,  eat  little  meat ; 
in  the  town  of  Leyrac  five  oxen  only  are  killed 
in  a  year;  whereas  an  English  town,  with  the 
same  population,  would  consume  two  or  three 
oxen  a  week." 

Montauban.  "  One  third  of  what  I  have 
seen  of  this  province  seem  uncultivated,  and 
nearly  half  of  it  in  misery." 

Guingamp.  "  The  poor  people's  habitations 
are  miserable  heaps  of  dirt ;  no  glass,  and 
scarcely  any  light ;  but  they  have  earth  chim- 
nies."  A  chimney  was  an  extraordinary  luxu- 
ry, for  the  poor,  in  France. 

Landenau  to  Chateaulin. — "The  country 
one-third  waste : — no  exertions,  nor  any  marks 
of  intelligence,  yet  all  near  to  the  great  navi- 
gation and  market  of  Brest  water,  and  the  soil 
good." 

To  Quimperlay,  27  miles  ; — "  Wastes, 
wastes,  wastes" — "  The  same  sombre  country 
to  l'Orient. — To  Auray  ; — the  poorest  country 
I  have  yet  seen  in  Bretagne.  To  Vannes,  the 
country  various,  but  landes  [or  wastes,]  the 
more  permanent  feature." 

To  la  Roche  Bernard,  -33  miles : — "  Pass 
landes — landes — landes." — "  They  are  the  sav- 
age wastes  of  this  country."  In  53  miles 
more, — "  Come  to  an  improvement  in  the  midst 
of  these  deserts,  four  good  houses  of  stone  and 
slate,  and  a  few  acres  run  to  wretched  grass, 


which,  have  been  tilled,  but  all  savage,  and 
become  almost  as  rough  as  the  rest." 

At  length  he  arrived  at  Nantes ;  there  an- 
other spectacle  greeted  his  eyes — a  magnificent 
theatre : — "  It  was  Sunday,  and  therefore  full." 
He  exclaimed  with  emotion,  "  Do  all  the  wastes, 
the  deserts,  the  heath,  ling,  furze,  broom,  and 
bog,  that  I  have  passed  through,  for  three  hun- 
dred miles,  lead  to  this  spectacle?"  "You 
pass  at  once  from  beggary  to  profusion — from 
misery  in  mud  cabins  to  Madame  St.  Huberti" 
a  favourite  actress — "  in  splendid  spectacles, 
at  five  hundred  livres  a  night.  The  country 
deserted,  or  if  a  gentleman  in  it,  you  find  him 
in  some  wretched  hole,  to  save  that  money 
which  is  lavished  in  the  luxuries  of  a  capital." 
He  left  Nantes,  to  "  cross  a  range  of  ling 
wastes,"  of  which  he  says,  when  at  Tourbilly, 
— "  they  appear  boundless  here ;  and  I  was 
told  that  1  could  travel  many — many  days,  and 
see  nothing  else."  He  was  then  50  miles  from 
Angers. 

In  1789,  he  traversed  the  eastern  half  of  the 
kingdom.  He  gives  us  the  following  affecting 
description  of  a  country  woman  : — "  This  wo- 
man, at  no  great  distance,  might  have  been 
taken  for  60  or  70,  her  figure  was  so  bent,  and 
her  face  so  furrowed  and  hardened  by  labour, 
— but  she  was  only  28." — "  The  figure  made 
by  infinitely  the  greater  part  of  the  countrywo- 
men in  France,  speaks,  at  the  first  sight,  hard 
and  severe  labour :  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
they  work  harder  than  the  men." 

"  Coming  out  of  Phelsbourg,"  he  noticed 
some  hovels  with  "  chimneys  and  windows, 
but  the  inhabitants  in  the  lowest  poverty."  In 
general,  he  found  the  eastern  half  of  the  mag- 
nificent kingdom  of  France,  to  agree  well  with 
its  western  counterpart.  "  The  whole  coast  of 
Provence  is  nearly  desert ;  yet  the  climate 
would  give  productions  valuable  for  feeding 
sheep  and  cattle." 

At  Chamberry,  he  saw — "  a  carcan,  or 
Seigneural  standard  erected,  to  which  a  chain 
and  heavy  iron  collar  were  fastened,  as  a  mark 
of  the  lordly  arrogance  of  the  nobility,  and  the 
slavery  of  the  people." 

At  Verpiliere,  "  the  houses  were  ugly  thatch- 
ed mud  cabins,  without  chimnies,  the  smoke 
issuing  at  a  hole  in  the  roof,  or  at  the  windows. 
Glass  seemed  unknown ;  and  there  was  an  air 
of  poverty  and  misery  about  them  quite  disso- 
nant to  the  general  aspect  of  the  country." 

It  is  needless  to  multiply  quotations- — it  is 
evident  that  the  people  of  France  were  cruelly 
oppressed  :  but  what  it  may  be  asked,  has  that 
to  do  with  the  matter  in  hand?  The  Pennsyl- 
vania Quakers  were  Englishmen,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, and  their  notions  of  the  rights  of  man, 
so  far  as  they  owed  their  origin  to  national 
usage,  would  be  derived  from  the  condition  of 
the  people  in  England ;  which,  it  is  plain,  from 
the  tenor  of  Young's  remarks,  was  far  better. 
Well,  sometimes  men  are  more  alive  to  evils 
abroad  than  at  home — the  mote  in  the  neigh- 
bour's eye  may  be  more  noticed  than  the  beam 
in  our  own.  There  is  some  evidence  in  rela- 
tion to  the  condition  of  the  English  people — 
the  common  labouring  people — at  the  time 
when  the  Quakers  of  Pennsylvania  were  slave- 
holders, which  may  be  worih  considering. 
There  is  no  question,  that  throughout  Eu- 


rope— England  not  excepted — and  therefore 
throughout  the  World,  the  labouring  man  of  the 
seventeenth  and  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  was  greatly  depressed.  The  remark 
is  limited  to  the  latter  date,  because  things 
were  much  changed,  in  England,  at  a  later 
period,  though  not,  as  we  have  just  seen,  on* 
the  continent  of  Europe.  If,  at  the  foundation 
of  the  Quaker  colony,  and  for  many  years 
after,  the  condition  of  the  labouring  man  there," 
whether  bond  or  free,  was  practically  better 
than  his  allotment  in  England,  though  it  does 
not  prove  that  in  Pennsylvania  he  was  placed 
in  the  position  which  his  Creator  had  designed 
him  to  occupy  and  in  which  an  unerring  gov-, 
ernment  would  have  secured  him,  it  does  afford 
a  less  disagreeable,  and,  to  say  the  least,  an 
equally  plausible  explanation  of  the  insensibility 
of  the  Quakers — for  a  time — to  the  injustice 
they  were  committing,  than  that  which  it  has 
pleased  Grahame  to  assign,  namely: — the 
views  of  temporal  enrichment  and  temptations, 
of  self  interest,  which  blunted  the  feelings  of 
humanity,  and  betrayed  them  into  the  exercise 
of  tyrannical  power. 


Notk. — There  is  one  very  curious  incident  mention, 
ed  by  Young,  which  although  it  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  object  of  these  papers,  it  may  perhaps  be  al- 
lowable to  repeat.  It  occurred  in  Paris,  in  1787. — 
"  In  the  evening  to  M.  Lomond,  a  very  ingenious  and 
inventive  mechanic." — "  In  electricity,  he  has  made  a; 
remarkable  discovery  : — You  write  two  or  three  words 
on  a  paper ;  he  takes  it  with  him  into  a  room,  and 
turns  a  machine  enclosed  in  a  cylindrical  case,  at  the 
top  of  which  is  an  electrometer,  a  small  fine  pith  ball; 
a  wire  connects  with  a  similar  cylinder  and  electro- 
meter, in  a  distant  apartment,  and,  his  wife,  by  re- 
marking the  corresponding  motions  of  the  ball,  writes 
down  the  words  they  indicate  :  from  which  it  appears 
that  he  has  formed  an  alphabet  of  motions.  As  the 
length  of  wire  makes  no  difference  in  the  effect,  a  cor- 
respondence might  be  carried  on  at  any  distance : 
within  and  without  a  beseiged  town,  for  instance;" 
This  was  sixty  years  ago. 

(To  be  continued.) 


To  Agriculturists. 

"  IT  IS  CHEAPER  TO  BUY."  ||  K 

This  song,  my  agricultural  friends,  is  sang.  jk  ■ 
too  much  at  the  present  day.    The  times  are* 
changed,  and  in  some  respects  for  the  worse,    i  , 
The  time  was  when  it  was  the  song  of  about  |i  : 
all,  that  it  was  better  for  the  farmer  to  make   !»  " 
and  raise  certain  things,  than  to  buy.    In  this 
communication,  I  shall  attempt  to  prove  that  i  f 
the  old  way  is  the  best.    To  buy  about  all,  jfl 
may  do  for  some  classes  of  people,  but  not  for 
the  farmer.    His  profits  are  small  ;  of  course  »«  1 
his  means  will  not  allow  it.    Nor  ought  we, 
my  friends,  to  desire  it ;  for  were  this  the  case, 
our  minds  would  become  stupid,  and  our  bodies 
inactive,  and  we  should  soon  die  of  rust. 
Whenever  things  can  be  made  or  raised  for  a 
farmer's  family  without  a  material  loss,  it 
ought  unquestionably  to  be  done,  for  this  case 
requires  a  degree  of  independence.    A  farmer 
ought  to  make  his  own  pork.    I  will  not  ex- 
cept the  milk  seller.    I  very  well  know  that, 
pork  is  low  ;  and  to  reckon  the  shoats,  labour 
of  fatting  and  the  food  eaten  at  a  fair  price,  it 
would  amount  to  more  than  the  pork.  But 
what  of  that  ?   A  great  part  of  what  we  give 
to  the  porkers  could  not  be  sold  for  cash,  and 
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)ing  as  above  recommended,  the  farmer  saves 
s  money,  has  on  hand  a  good  supply,  and 
hat  outweighs  all  other  considerations,  pre- 
ants  the  frequent  disagreeable  cry  of  the  wo- 
an  (to  wit,)  Husband,  we  are  all  out  of  pork! 
/e  are  out  of  lard  !  &c.  Such  facts  do  not 
:t  well  on  a  farmer's  ear,  nor  ought  they  ever 
i  take  place. 

A  farmer  ought  to  do  as  much  as  to  fat  his 
»vn  beef.  Here  the  same  remarks  will  apply 
3  were  made  on  pork. 

A  person  who  calculates  to  be  a  farmer 
tight  to  begin  in  his  youth  to  do  some  me- 
lianical  work.  A  man  of  activity  can  do 
lany  things,  and  do  them  neatly  and  well, 
nd  make  a  great  saving.  There  will  be 
':ormy  and  inclement  weather,  when  he  can- 
ot  work  on  the  farm,  and  if  he  has  a  suitable 
hop  and  tools,  he  can  work  to  great  advantage. 
a  thus  doing  he  may  save  much  of  his  money. 
Je  may  not  only  be  a  kind  of  carpenter  (in 
ommon  work)  but  even  a  shoemaker  and 
lender,  without  materially  interfering  with  his 
gricultural  business. 

I  A  farmer  ought  to  raise  his  own  grain,  that 
3  to  say,  such  as  succeeds  well  in  his  part  of 
he  country.    I  well  know  that  corn  comes  in 

srom  the  South  and  West  like  a  flood,  and  is 

tower  than  we  can  afford  to  raise  it.  But 

Vhat  of  that? 

We  have  land  that  ought  to  be  tilled, 
And  stout  boys  who  ought  to  be  drilled. 

And  where  can  we  drill  them  so  well,  as  in 
he  field?    What  will  they  be  worth  if  they 
Rio  not  bear  the  yoke  in  their  youth,  and  be 
rained  to  habits  of  industry  ?    How  can  they 
lave  health  or  nerve,  unless  early  accustomed 

0  labour?  If  they  should  not  be  farmers,  it 
s  all-important  that  they  have  a  knowledge  of 
"arming.  It  will  be  a  source  of  pleasure  and 
)rofit  during  life. 

I  have  named  some  of  the  things  that  ought 
:o  be  done  by  the  man  ;  I  will  now  name  some 
;hat  ought  to  be  done  by  the  woman. 

A  farmer's  wife  ought  to  make  her  own  but- 
ter and  cheese.  I  am  sensible  it  is  a  poor  way 
;o  buy,  as  many  do.    To  buy  these  articles,  as 

1  have  already  said,  draws  hard  on  a  farmer's 
treasury  ;  and  this  is  not  all — it  undermines 
his  independence  ;  and  this  is  not  all,  nor  least, 
it  takes  from  the  woman  and  daughters  thai 
work  which  is  their  interest,  and  ought  to  be 
considered  their  honour  and  pleasure  to  do. 
It  is  business  with  which  all  females  ought  to 
be  familiar.  I  contend  that  no  female  is  duly 
qualified  for  a  house-keeper  until  she  is  ac- 
quainted with  the  work  done  in  a  farmer's 
family.  It  is  the  groundwork  of  living.  Yet 
how  many  had  rather  pass  their  time  in  indo- 
lence and  vain  amusements,  than  to  discharge 
their  imperious  duty. 

Shall  any  in  God's  vineyard  lie, 
And  not  their  hands  or  minds  apply  ? 
Can  life,  so  dear,  be  whil'd  away, 
And  meet  with  joy  the  judgment  day  ? 
For  God  hath  said  ye  shall  not  eat, 
Unless  ye  work  or  labour  meet. 

A  farmer's  wife  and  daughters  ought  to  do 
all  the  sewing  in  the  family  that  can  be  done 
to  any  advantage.  This  buying  ready  made 
and  half  made  things  is  poor  business.  A 


word  to  the  wise  is  sufficient. — Massachusetts 
Spy. 


Slavery  in  Virginia. 

A  Petersburg  (Va.)  correspondent,  under 
date  of  First  month  31st,  writes  to  The  Chro- 
notype  as  follows: — 

"  This  is  the  season  for  negro-hiring  for  the 
coming  year,  and  for  the  last  four  days  this 
business  has  been  actively  conducted  in  the 
street  under  the  window  of  the  house  I  put  up 
at.  Hundreds  of  negroes  of  both  sexes,  and 
all  ages  and  sizes,  mixed  up  with  their  masters 
and  negro-buyers  and  persons  wishing  to  hire, 
have  been  constantly  blocking  up  the  whole 
street  during  that  time,  questioning,  examining, 
and  bargaining  like  so  many  jockeys  at  a  horse- 
market.  The  terms  of  hiring  at  this  Slave 
Exchange  are  these :  the  hirer  gives  a  bond 
and  security  to  pay  the  stipulated  amount  to 
the  master  or  agent,  for  much  of  the  business 
is  done  by  the  auctioneers  as  brokers,  at  the 
end  of  the  year — that  is,  the  next  1st  of  Janu- 
ary. The  hirers  feed  and  clothe  the  negroes, 
and  nothing  but  death  can  cancel  or  commute 
the  bond  ;  the  doctor's  bill  only  is  allowed  as 
an  offset.  I  remarked  to  a  gentleman  at  the 
table,  that  if  this  was  allowed,  I  thoughtjhe 
master  would  get  little  for  his  negro  at  the  end 
of  the  year.  '  Yes,'  he  said,  '  he  sometimes 
got  little  enough,  but  if  the  doctors'  bill  was  not 
charged  to  the  master,  he  would  be  very  apt  to 
have  no  nigger  at  the  end  of  the  year,  but  a 
dead  one.'  '  The  hirers,'  he  continued,  '  would 
let  them  die  before  they  would  call  in  a  doctor 
at  their  expense.' 

"  I  give  you  his  words  as  near  as  may  be. 
This  may  reflect  upon  the  people,  but  I  can't 
help  that — they  must  take  care  of  the  fact. 
To-day  I  heard  of  a  circumstance  which  reflects 
much  harder.  It  was  said  at  the  dinner-table 
that  a  negro-buyer  here,  named  Henry  Davis, 
had  a  drove  of  negroes  with  which  he  was  go- 
ing South,  and  that,  as  he  did  not  want  the 
women  who  had  infants  to  be  troubled  with 
them,  he  had  sold  several  of  the  infants  for  five 
dollars  a-piece.  The  landlady  said  she  knew 
of  three  he  had  sold  so,  and  she  believed  there 
were  more.  The  children  thus  ruthlessly  torn 
from  their  mothers'  breasts  are  very,  very 
young,  from  three  weeks  to  a  month  or  two 
old.  I  asked  if  such  brutality  passed  here 
without  notice?  '  People,'  was  the  reply, '  might 
express  their  private  opinion  of  it,  but  there  was 
no  public  notice  taken.'  " 


Cleanliness  of  the  Dutch. — Sir  W.  Temple 
in  his  memoir  of  Christendom,  1692,  mentions 
that  dining  one  day  with  the  Burgomaster  at 
Amsterdam,  and  having  a  great  cold,  he  spat 
upon  the  floor,  when  immediately  a  bright  hand- 
some wench  that  stood  in  the  room  with  a  cloth 
in  her  hand,  was  presently  down  to  wipe  it  up 
and  rub  the  board  clean.  Somebody  at  table 
speaking  of  my  cold,  I  said  :  The  most  trouble 
it  gave  me  was  to  see  the  wench  take  so  much 
pains  about  it.  M.  Hoeft,  the  Burgomaster, 
told  me  it  was  well  I  escaped  so,  and  that  if  his 
wife  had  been  at  home,  though  I  was  an  am- 
bassador, she  would  have  turned  me  out  of 
doors  for  fouling  her  house;  and  laughing  at 


that  humour  said,  there  were  two  rooms  of  his 
house  he  never  dare  come  into,  and  believed 
they  were  never  opened  but  twice  a  year  to 
make  them  clean. 

Shortly  after  at  a  visit,  speaking  on  this  sub- 
ject, the  Secretary  of  Amsterdam  desired  me 
to  look  out  of  the  window  and  said,  there  is 
the  house  where  one  of  our  magistrates  going 
to  visit  the  mistress  of  it,  and  knocking  at  the 
door,  a  strapping  North  Holland  lass  came  and 
opened  it ;  he  asked  if  her  mistress  was  at 
home,  she  said  yes ;  and  with  that  he  offered 
to  go  in,  but  the  wench  marking  his  shoes  were 
not  very  clean,  took  him  by  both  arms,  threw 
him  on  her  back,  carried  him  across  two  rooms, 
set  him  down  at  the  bottom  of  the  stairs,  pulled 
off  his  shoes,  put  on  him  a  pair  of  slippers  that 
stood  there,  and  all  this  without  saying  a  word  ; 
but  when  she  had  done,  told  him  he  might  go 
up  to  her  mistress  who  was  in  her  chambers. 

[Sir  William  does  not  appear  to  have  under- 
stood, that  the  Burgomaster  and  Secretary 
both  were  gently  giving  him  lessons  on  clean- 
liness, which,  in  truth,  he  seems  to  have  been 
slow  to  take.] 

The  Newfoundland  Dog. — The  following 
anecdote  of  a  Newfoundland  dog,  is  from 
"Scott's  Recollections  of  a  Naval  Life." 

A  marine  who  had  just  joined  the  ship,  and 
who  was  unacquainted  with  the  excellent  qua- 
lities of  the  dog,  endeavoured,  while  bathing, 
to  entice  him  from  his  station  into  the  water. 
The  noble  animal  paid  no  attention  to  his  invi- 
tation. One  of  the  crew  told  the  marine  that 
if  he  fell  out  of  the  sail,  and  would  call  out  as 
if  in  distress,  and  suit  the  action  to  the  word, 
Boatswain  would  certainly  obey  his  summons. 
The  marine  took  the  hint,  got  out  of  the  sail, 
and  began  to  enact  the  part  of  a  drowning  man 
to  perfection.  The  dog  instantly  sprung  into 
the  water,  with  his  ears  erect,  his  eyes  flashing 
fire,  from  intense  anxiety;  away  he  swam  for 
the  soldier,  who,  on  the  approach  of  his  canine 
friend,  began  to  have  some  misgiving  as  to  the 
wisdom  of  his  proceedings.  He  now  became 
alarmed  lest  the  dog  should  seize  him,  which 
manoeuvre  Boatswain  appeared  resolved  to  exe- 
cute. His  fears  increased  with  the  dog's  en- 
deavours to  effect  his  purpose;  and  finally  he 
roared  out  most  lustily  for  help  from  his  ship- 
mates. The  louder  the  poor  fellow  sung  out, 
the  more  determined  was  the  sagacious  brute 
to  seize  him,  and  he  very  soon  accomplished 
his  purpose,  grasping  firmly  by  the  hair  at  the 
back  of  the  neck,  and  twisting  his  face  towards 
the  heavens,  brought  him  alongside,  among  the 
convulsive  roars  of  laughter  of  the  whole  of  the 
ship's  company  and  the  piteous  cries  of  the 
jolly  marine.  Boatswain  would  not  resign  his 
hold  till  the  frightened  man  was  assisted  up  the 
side;  the  bite  of  a  rope  being  then  placed  over- 
board for  his  conductor,  he  placed  his  fore-legs 
in  up  to  his  shoulders,  and  holding  himself 
stiffly  out,  was  hauled  up,  and  calmly  resumed 
his  watch,  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 

Mormons. — The  deluded  disciples  of  Joe 
Smith  are  destined  to  take  a  place  in  history 
with  the  followers  of  Theudas  and  Judas  of 
Galilee,  (Acts  v.  86*  37)  and  be  "  scattered 
and  brought  to  nought."    Tidings  have  recent. 
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ly  been  received  from  Council  Bluffs,  that 
Brigham  Young,  "  president  of  the  twelve," 
who  accompanied  the  great  expedition  to  Cali- 
fornia, has  died,  and  the  other  leaders  having 
gained  possession  of  all  the  money  they  could, 
have  run  off  and  left  their  unhappy  dupes. 
They  must  inevitably  suffer  greatly  during  the 
winter. — Late  Paper. 

From  the  Cincinnati  Atlas. 

A  Young  Poetess. 

Permit  me  to  introduce  to  your  readers  a  young-  po- 
etess whose  productions  have  never  yet  met  the  public 
eye.  Elizabeth  Thurston  Grey,  the  writer  of  the 
following  lines,  is  a  girl  between  twelve  and  thirteen 
years  old.  Since  her  sixth  year,  she  has  resided  upon 
the  prairies  of  Illinois.  She  has  never  attended  school 
more  than  a  single  term,  and  whatever  mental  culture 
she  has  acquired  is  the  result  of  her  own  efforts  aided 
by  intelligent  parents.  Poetical  thoughts  appear  to 
be  the  spontaneous  offspring  of  her  mind,  and  it  seems 
always  to  be  her  highest  gratification  to  give  them 
form  and  embodiment  in  words. 

The  specimen  here  given  was  written  last  spring, 
and  was  evidently  suggested  by  the  natural  imagery 
around  her. 


C. 


COME  FORTH. 


Come  forth,  Come  forth!  the  fresh  spring  gale  is 
sweeping, 

O'er  forests,  late  oppressed  with  winter's  gloom ; 
Upon  the  early  flowers  the  rain-drops  weeping, 

Have  just  called  forth  their  beauty  and  their  bloom. 

Come  forth,  come  forth. 

The  drooping  blue-bell  from  the  rude  blast  shrinking, 
Doth  bloom  once  more  beneath  the  sheltering  tree ; 

The  wild  and  timid  fawn  and  doe  are  drinking 
From  the  bright  springs  and  rivulets  set  free. 

Come  forth,  come  forth ! 

Alas  !  how  many  a  cheerful  face  we  miss  ! 

They  come  not  forth,  with  flower  and  bird  and  bee, 
Who  sleep  unconscious  of  the  South  wind's  kiss, 

Beneath  the  wild  rose  and  the  willow  tree. 

They  come  not  forth. 

They  o'er  whose  sunny  heads  no  cloud  had  passed, 
They  whose  fair  brows  their  guilelessness  still  wore, 

Have  bent  like  young  spring  flowers  before  the  blast, 
And  passed  away  to  bloom  on  earth  no  more. 

They  come  not  forth. 

Ere  yet  the  weight  of  age  was  on  them  laid, 

They  left  the  earth, — the  kind,  the  gentle-hearted, 

Both  bright-haired  youth,  and  fair  and  blooming  maid ; 
W«  cannot  say  unto  the  dear  departed, 

Come  forth,  come  forth. 


For  "  The  Friend." 
THE  SOCIETY  OF  FRIENDS 

IN 

PENNSYLVANIA  AND  NEW  JERSEY. 

From  1764  to  1782. 
(Continued  from  page  182.) 

At  a  Meeting  for  Sufferings  held  in  Phila- 
delphia Tenth  month  17th,  1771,  they  received 
from  their  brethren  in  London,  an  epistle  con- 
taining the  following  passages. 

"  Dear  Friends  and  brethren  , — 

"  Your  epistle  dated  the  21st  of  the  Second 
month  last,  came  to  us  in  due  course,  and  was 
truly  acceptable.  The  just  concern  therein 
manifested  for  the  reputation  of  our  Christian 
profession,  as  well  as  for  the  safety,  and  pre- 
servation of  the  Brotherhood,  and  the  mainte- 
nance of  our  testimony,  engages  us  in  fervent 


desires  that  you  may  ever  keep  near  to  that 
holy  Fountain  of  all  goodness,  wisdom,  and 
stability,  that  has  supported  those  who  loved 
and  sought  to  it,  through  every  generation. 

"  The  prudence  with  which  Friends  in 
your  province  have  been  enabled  to  conduct 
themselves  during  the  late  commotions,  has 
gained  them  we  believe,  the  esteem  of  the 
moderate  and  judicious,  and  contributed  to  the 
reputation  of  our  Society.  We  trust  there 
never  will  be  wanting  amongst  you,  men  who 
are  wise  in  heart,  and  well  knowing  the  need 
they  have  of  wisdom  superior  to  their  own, 
having  an  eye  tho  tat  gracious  Power  in  re- 
verence and  watchfulness,  which  can  alone 
supply  every  want. 

"  We  rejoice  that  Friends  in  your  Province, 
the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  in  particular,  are 
concerned  to  extend  a  hand  of  help  to  our 
neighbouring  brethren.  We  entreat  your 
farther  care  on  their  behalf,  and  commend  the 
attention  you  have  showed  in  communicating 
such  advices  as  we  hope  will  have  a  salutary 
effect." 

The  epistle  then  notes  the  care  of  Friends 
in  Philadelphia  in  desiring  to  have  copies  of 
all  works  published  with  the  approbation  of  the 
Society  in  England,  and  suggests  that  a  pro- 
fitable distribution  of  Friends'  books  might  be 
made  amongst  the  families  in  the  distant  settle- 
ments making  in  America.  It  suggests  the 
propriety  of  examination  whether  some  may 
not  be  destitute  of  Bibles  which  they  had  found 
to  be  the  case  in  England  on  a  recent  inquiry. 
It  mentions  William  Penn's  select  works  being 
in  course  of  publication  with  their  approbation, 
and  inquires  if  Robert  Barclay's  Apology  in 
German  could  be  printed  in  Philadelphia.  It 
then  concludes  thus  : 

"  The  address  to  the  proprietaries  from 
your  Province  was  delivered  to  them,  and  we 
are  informed  by  a  member  of  this  meeting 
who  had  some  conversation  with  one  of  them 
on  the  subject,  that  they  would  write  to  the 
Governor  on  the  occasion.  But  not  long  after 
one  of  the  proprietaries  was  removed  by  death, 
and  a  brother  of  your  late  governor  being  ap- 
pointed in  his  stead,  expectation  was  given  that 
such  instructions  should  be  given  him  as  might 
tend  to  prevent  the  like  complaints  for  the  fu- 
ture." 

Richard  Penn  the  newly  appointed  Governor 
of  Pennsylvania,  having  arrived  in  Philadel- 
phia on  the  16th  of  Tenth  month,  1771,  the 
Meeting  for  Sufferings  prepared  an  address 
which  was  adopted  at  the  meeting  held  on  the 
22nd,  and  was  presented  shortly  after.  The 
committee  which  prepared  it,  and  some  other 
Friends  "  were  appointed  to  take  a  convenient 
opportunity  to  deliver  it  to  him,  when  they 
may  express  what  may  further  occur,  in  order 
to  impress  his  mind  with  our  desire  that  every 
inlet  to  evil  and  corruption  may  be  discouraged 
by  him ;  and  particularly  horse  races,  and 
stage  plays." 

"  To  Richard  Penn,  Lieutenant  Governor  of 
the  province  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  coun- 
ties of  New  Castle,  Kent  and  Sussex,  on 
Delaware. 

"  The  address  of  the  People  called  Quakers. 

"  We  wait  on  thee  with  sincere  respect,  to 
congratulate  thee  on  thy  safe  arrival,  and  pro- 


motion to  the  government  of  this  province, 
having  much  satisfaction  in  every  event,  which  i 
renews  our  hope,  that  the  real  welfare  and  |c 
prosperity  of  Pennsylvania,  will  be  advanced  (if 
by  the  descendants  of  our  first  worthy  proprie-  P 
tor  in  their  just  and  upright  administration. 

"The  permanent  good  of  mankind,  being  Is 
the  end  and  design  for  which  government  was  h 
instituted ;  we  fervently  desire  thy  mind  may  cc 
be  influenced  by  Divine  wisdom,  to  exert  the  w] 
authority  with  which  thou  art  intrusted  to  sup-: 
press  vice  and  immorality,  and  to  promote 
piety  and  virtue,  the  practice  of  which  con- 
cerns the  happiness  of  the  people,  whose  civil 
and  religious  rights,  and  liberties,  being  main- 
tained by  thy  care,  may  tend  to  unite  all  ranks 
in  the  same  noble  purpose. 

"  We  assure  thee  it  is  our  firm  intention, 
by  a  conduct  consistent  with  these  principles, 
to  manifest  our  thankfulness  to  Divine  Provi- 
dence for  the  manifold  blessings  we  enjoy,  to 
demonstrate  our  fidelity  and  gratitude  to  the 
king  for  his  clemency  and  indulgence  continued 
to  our  Religious  Society,  and  to  contribute,  as 
far  as  our  influence  may  avail,  to  render  thy 
government  truly  honourable  to  thyself,  and 
beneficial  to  the  people. 

"  Signed  in  and  on  behalf,"  &c. 

When  the  committee  presented  the  address 
to  Richard  Penn,  he,  after  reading  it,  returned 
them  the  following  answer. 
"  Gentlemen, 

"  When  I  acknowledge  the  singular  satisfac- 
tion, which  I  receive  from  your  respectful  con- 
gratulation upon  my  arrival,  and  promotion 
to  the  government  of  this  province,  I  may  ven- 
ture to  assure  you,  that  I  will  use  my  best  en- 
deavours to  realize  the  hope  you  have  been 
pleased  to  entertain,  that  the  welfare  and  pros- 
perity of  Pennsylvania  may  be  advanced  by  a 
descendant  of  the  proprietary  family. 

"  Perfectly  convinced  that  the  happiness  of 
mankind  depends  upon  the  preservation  of  their 
civil  and  religious  rights,  I  shall  cheerfully  ex- 
ert every  power  with  which  I  am  invested,  to 
effect  so  valuable  a  purpose. 

"  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  but  that  your 
conduct  will  demonstrate  your  fidelity  and 
gratitude  to  the  crown,  and  when  you  kindly 
resolve  to  use  your  influence  to  support  the 
honour  of  government,  you  may  rest  assured 
that,  at  least  my  good  intentions,  shall  not  be 
wanting  to  render  the  administration  beneficial 
to  the  people." 

At  its  monthly  meeting  held  on  the  19th 
of  the  Twelfth  month,  the  Meeting  for  Suf- 
ferings of  Philadelphia,  issued  the  following 
epistle  to  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  at  Lon- 
don. 

"  Dear  Friends  and  brethren, 

"  Sensible  of  the  benefit  of  frequent  and  free 
communication  between  us,  we  are  desirous  that 
every  seasonable  opportunity  of  maintaining  it 
may  be  improved.  [That  we  may]  impart  such 
matters  as  relate  to  the  promotion  of  the  testi- 
mony of  Truth,  and  our  mutual  welfare.  We 
are  now  engaged  with  brotherly  affection  to 
acquaint  you,  that  soon  after  our  late  Yearly 
Meeting  we  received  your  epistle  dated  the 
16th  of  the  Eighth  month  last,  which  was  ac- 
ceptable and  tended  to  our  comfort  and  en- 
couragement.   Several  of  the  matters  you 
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'  c  concerned  to  recommend  to  our  observa- 
I,  have  been  the  subjects  of  our  attention 
|  care,  particularly  with  regard  to  our  neigh- 
■  ring  brethren,  and  the  proper  distribution 
Ithe  books  and  writings  of  some  of  our  an- 
ijit  Friends.  For  this  purpose  we  have  late- 
jreprinted  the  account  of  the  life  and  expe- 
llee of  our  friend  Richard  Davies,  two  small 
Ma  upon  Tythes,  our  friend  Robert  Bar- 
|y's  treatise  on  Church  Government  with 
lliam  Penn's  Rise  and  Progress  prefixed, 
i  a  little  piece  entitled  Considerations  on 
s  Harmony  of  mankind,  written  by  a  Friend 
re  [John  Woolman.]  A  Journal  of  the  life 
our  friend  Daniel  Stanton  is  now  in  the  press, 
d  we  have  now  under  consideration  the  re- 
inting  William  Sewell's  History,  which  is 
come  scarce,  and  in  many  places  is  inquired 
ter. 

"  Our   Quarterly  and    Monthly  meetings 
ive  been  directed  to  make  the  like  inquiry 
)u  have  found  expedient,  in  order  to  learn 
w  the  poorer  families  of  Friends  are  furnish- 
with  Bibles,  and  Friends'  books  ;  and  when 
is  necessary,  that  they  be  supplied  there- 
ith ;  as  also  to  excite  the  professors  among 
in  general  to  be  conversant  therein." 
The  epistle  mentions  that  the  copies  of  the 
|ew  edition  of  William  Penn's  select  works, 
lad  been  received  by  the  subscribers  in  Amer- 
ica, and  informs  that  a  well  disposed  German, 
jiving  at  some  distance  from  Philadelphia  had 
.'iffered  himself  to  examine  the  old  copy  of 
'Barclay's  Apology  in  German,  and  to  revise 
i  he  parts  where  the  original  had  not  been  pro- 
i  >erly  rendered  by  the  first  translator.    It  then 
continues. — 

"  The  account  published  of  the  sorrowful 
jommolions  prevailing  last  summer  in  the  pro- 
vince of  North  Carolina  being  various  and  un- 
certain, feeling  a  sympathy  and  concern  for  our 
brethren  residing  in  those  parts,  we  were  ex- 
cited to  send  an  epistle  to  the  Quarterly  Meet- 
ing in  Rowan  county,  requesting  to  be  inform- 
ed of  their  situation.  It  expresses  our  desires 
for  their  preservation  in  such  stability  and  cir- 
cumspection, that  no  just  cause  of  offence  might 
be  given  against  our  Christian  testimony  and 
profession.  Though  our  epistle  did  not  get  to 
hand  seasonably,  for  the  Quarterly  Meeting, 
yet  by  a  letter  received  from  a  number  of 
Friends  of  two  Monthly  Meetings  of  that  quar- 
ter, we  have  the  satisfaction  to  hear  that  a  care 
was  exercised  among  Friends  to  avoid  joining 
with,  or  countenancing  those  riotous  proceed- 
ings,— to  advise  those  who  might  be  in  danger, 
— and  to  admonish  and  treat  with  some  whose 
conduct  required  it. 

"  The  Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  Richard 
Penn,  arriving  a  few  days  before  our  usual 
meeting  in  the  Tenth  month,  the  remembrance 
of  the  pious  cai'e,  and  virtues  of  his  valuable 
grandfather,  and  our  sincere  concern  that  he 
might  be  wisely  directed  in  the  important  trust 
to  which  he  has  succeeded,  engaged  us  to  ma- 
nifest our  regard,  by  an  address  on  his  acces- 
sion to  the  government.  He  received  it  respect- 
fully, and  we  have  ground  to  hope  [it]  may  be 
of  some  future  use.  Though  we  have  not  yet 
had  an  opportunity  of  conversing  with  him  on 
the  subject-matter  of  our  address  to  the  proprie- 
taries last  year,  we  have  had  the  satisfaction 


of  observing  less  occasion  of  complaining  of 
the  prevalence  of  those  pernicious  diversions, 
which  gave  us  uneasiness  at  that  time.  We 
heartily  wish  he  may  have  wisdom  and  resolu- 
tion not  only  to  discourage  but  wholly  to  pre- 
vent them  in  future." 

But  little  occurred  during  the  year  1772  of 
a  political  nature,  to  call  for  notice  in  this  his- 
tory. The  disaffection  to  England,  and  to  the 
action  of  parliament  had  not  subsided,  and 
whilst  some  few  were  disposed  to  submit  to 
the  late  revenue  law,  and  even  to  defend  it,  the 
body  of  the  people  became  more  determined  in 
opposition,  and  more  suspicious  of  all  those 
who  did  not  openly  condemn  it.  Private  cha- 
racters were  unsparingly  assailed  in  the  public 
prints,  and  it  was  evident  that  the  outward 
quietude,  was  but  that  which  may  be  maintain- 
ed in  the  midst  of  the  most  inflammable  mate- 
rials,- until  collision  strikes  out  a  spark  to  ignite 
them. 

At  a  Monthly  Meeting  in  the  Fourth  month, 
1772,  Friends  of  Philadelphia  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  unite  with  the  overseers  in  visiting  all 
who  were  negligent  in  the  attendance  of  reli- 
gious meetings,  those  few  who  still  continued 
to  keep  slaves,  and  such  others  to  whom  advice 
or  admonition  seemed  necessary.  This  labour 
was  performed,  and  in  the  Seventh  month  the 
committee  reported :  "  Our  labour  and  visits 
upon  these  occasions  have  been  generally  well 
received  ;  and  we  are  in  hopes  may  tend  to  stir 
up  some  to  more  diligence  in  the  attendance  of 
religious  meetings,  and  others  more  carefully 
to  discharge  their  duty  in  the  support  of  our 
Christian  testimony  against  the  practice  of 
slave  keeping,  as  well  as  to  afford  timely  and 
proper  instruction  to  those  they  yet  hold  in 
their  possession." 

Friends  in  Philadelphia  were  brought  under 
much  concern  and  exercise  because  that  many 
of  their  young  members  had  removed  to  the 
town  of  Baltimore,  on  account  of  some  sup- 
posed advantages  it  offered  in  the  way  of 
business.  On  the  27th  of  the  Third  month  of 
this  year  [1772]  the  Monthly  Meeting  address- 
ed an  epistle  to  Gunpowder  Monthly  Meeting, 
to  which  Friends  residing  in  Baltimore  belong- 
ed. The  original  draught  of  the  epistle  is  in 
the  handwriting  of  John  Pemberton  : 

"To  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends  at 
Gunpowder  in  Maryland. 

"  Dear  Friends, 

"  Divers  young  people  have  within  these 
[past]  few  years,  and  some  [quite]  lately,  re- 
moved from  us,  as  well  as  from  other  parts,  to 
the  town  of  Baltimore,  in  expectation  of  advan- 
cing themselves  in  trade  and  business.  To 
most  new  settled  places  many  resort  in  hopes 
of  advantage,  of  loose  morals,  whose  conversa- 
tion and  evil  example  is  attended  with  danger 
to  those,  whose  minds  have  been  divinely  im- 
pressed, and  who  at  times  desire  they  may  live 
in  the  fear  of  the  Lord.  Mixing  with  unsanc- 
tified  spirits,  [they]  are  in  danger  of  loosing 
their  tender  impressions,  and  [of]  gradually 
sliding  into  the  customs  and  practices  of  those 
among  whom  they  dwell.  We  earnestly  en- 
treat your  watchful  care  over  such  members  of 
our  religious  Society  who  are  settled  in  that 
town.  By  brotherly  visits  of  [your]  truly  con- 
cerned members,  excite  and  stir  them  up  to 


consider  the  profession  they  make,  that  they 
may  walk  consistently  with  the  principle  we 
profess.  By  leading  a  truly  circumspect  godly 
life,  they  may  become  ornaments  to  our  holy 
profession,  as  a  city  set  on  a  hill,  which  may 
give  light  to  others.  Where  humble  reverent 
walking,  and  diligent  care  to  please  God  is  the 
religious  concern  even  of  a  few,  it  may  be  the 
happy  means  to  leaven  others  into  the  like  dis- 
position. Instead  of  joining  with  the  profane, 
the  light,  the  airy,  they  will  be  strengthened  to 
reprehend  looseness,  wantonness,  gaming,  and 
other  evils,  too  prevalent  in  some  of  these  new- 
ly settled  towns. 

"  We  much  desire  these  young  settlers  there, 
may  in  all  their  gettings,  get  wisdom.  The 
Lord  can  bless  a  little  and  blast  much.  It  is 
therefore  their  interest  and  duty,  first  and  prin- 
cipally to  seek  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his 
righteousness,  to  which  there  is  a  promise  that 
all  things  necessary  shall  be  added.  A  little 
with  a  mind  seasoned  with  Grace,  and  often 
replenished  with  the  Divine  dew,  is  much  pre- 
ferable to  abundance  of  this  world's  goods  in  a 
state  destitute  of  the  Divine  sensation  and  en- 
joyment. We  wish  them,  by  choosing  the 
Lord  for  their  portion,  to  become  useful  in  their 
day, — to  show  forth  his  praises,  then  will  they 
not  fail  to  present  themselves  in  humility  and 
reverence  of  mind  before  the  Lord  in  their 
religious  meetings,  on  the  other  days  of  the 
week,  as  well  as  on  First-days.  Thus  they 
will  experience  their  strength  renewed,  and 
[will]  demonstrate  their  gratitude  and  love  to 
Him,  who  has  dealt  bountifully  [with  them], 
and  is  willing  yet  to  increase  his  blessings,  on 
those  who  in  sincerity  and  uprightness  of  heart 
are  concerned  to  honour  him." 

The  suggestion  in  the  above  epistle  was  acted 
on,  Gunpowder  Monthly  Meeting  visiting  the 
Friends  at  Baltimore  by  a  committee. 

(To  be  continued.) 

A  Thought  for  Parents  and  Teachers. 

Moral  government  should  be  mild  and  affec- 
tionate, yet  steady  and  uniform. 

In  order  to  be  efficient  it  is  not  necessary 
that  discipline  should  be  a  fury  brandishing  her 
lash,  and  frowning  her  subjects  into  trembling 
obedience.  Rather  let  it  be  conceived  of  as  a 
benignant  matron,  wearing  at  once,  the  dignity 
of  resolution  and  the  smile  of  condescension. 
Firm  in  the  execution  of  her  purposes,  there  is 
little  occasion  for  severity.  Her  statute  book 
is  the  law  of  God,  her  sceptre  the  wand  of  love. 
Hence  her  children,  if  they  have  less  of  the  ob- 
sequiousness of  slaves,  have  more  of  the  affec- 
tion of  children.  They  appear  before  her 
undisguised,  and  are  as  mindful  of  her  laws 
abroad  as  under  the  vigilance  of  her  eye. 
Thus  she  leads  them  around  the  walks  of  duty 
— and,  though  self-denial  is  often  required,  and 
punishment  by  no  means  unknown,  they  aie 
willing  to  confess  that  "  her  ways  are  ways  of 
pleasantness  and  all  her  paths  are  peace." 

As  blows  and  stripes  brutalize  and  harden 
more  than  other  punishments,  let  them,  if  prac- 
ticable, be  avoided.  They  appeal  to  mere  co- 
poral  feeling,  without  that  mixture  of  reflection 
and  moral  feeling  which  most  other  punish- 
ments, even  of  a  corporal  nature,  tend  to  excite. 
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During  an  imprisonment  within  a  room  or  a 
house,  a  boy  will  probably  be  led  to  think  ;  but 
during  a  whipping  he  seldom  reflects.  Another 
evil  attending  blows  and  stripes  is,  they  are 
apt  to  discompose  the  minds  of  both  parent  and 
child,  unfitting  the  one  from  attending  to,  the 
other  from  urging  motives  and  reasons,  with 
any  prospect  of  advantage.  This  is  a  most 
important  consideration.  In  proportion  as  mo- 
tives of  a  higher  kind  can  be  mixed  with  those 
of  a  lower,  they  tend  extremely  to  qualify  the 
evil  which  arises  from  the  latter.  Greatly 
then,  ought  modes  of  punishment  to  be  avoided 
which,  while  they  press  most  severely  on  our 
animal  nature,  afford  the  least  room  ibr  the  in- 
fluence of  higher  principles. 

To  the  objection,  that  Solomon  teaches  con- 
trary doctrine,  the  answer  is  threefold  :  First, 
His  directions  on  this  subject  naturally  partook 
of  the  servile  character  of  the  dispensation  un- 
der which  he  lived.  It  is  reasonable  that  the 
discipline  of  education  under  the  gospel  should 
be  modified  by  its  persuasive  and  benignant 
spirit.  St.  Paul,  indeed,  says,  "  What  .son  is 
he  whom  his  father  chasteneth  not," — but  he 
may  be  understood  as  alluding  to  the  exisling 
practice  rather  than  as  giving  any  instructions 
on  the  subject.  Besides,  (and  this  constitutes 
a  second  answer  to  the  objection,)  chastening 
may  be  of  various  kinds.  The  language  of 
the  wise  man,  "  the  rod,  stripes,"  &c,  may  be 
interpreted  figuratively  of  corrective  discipline 
in  general.  Third, — It  is  not  contended  that 
corporal  punishment  should  be  wholly  abolish- 
ed. Sparingly,  it  may  be  employed  with 
good  effect.  The  doctrine  maintained  is,  that 
the  subjects  of  moral  education  should  be  gov- 
erned by  the  dread  of  it  as  little  as  possible. 
— Babbington's  Practical  View  of  Christian 
Education. 


Louis  Antoine  Majolier. 

A  Testimony  from  the  Two  Months'1  Meeting 
of  Congenies,  France,  concerning  Louis 
Antoine  Majolier,  who  died  at  Congenies 
the  6th  of  Third  month,  1842. 

"  Blessed  are  the  dead  who  die  in  the  Lord, 
for  they  rest  from  their  labours,  and  their 
works  do  follow  them." 

Although  in  thinking  of  our  beloved  friend, 
this  may  be  the  language  of  our  hearts,  accom- 
panied by  a  feeling  of  gratitude,  as  it  respects 
himself,  yet  when  we  think  of  ourselves,  and 
of  the  empty  seat  which  he  has  left  amongst 
us  ;  when  we  remember  his  tender  exhortations 
and  his  lively  interest  in  our  little  society,  we 
deeply  feel  our  loss,  and  are  at  times  almost 
absorbed  by  the  feeling  of  sorrow. 

Louis  A.  Majolier,  was  born  at  Calvisson,  in 
the  Department  of  Gard,  in  the  Fourth  month, 
1764.  His  parents  belonged  to  a  sect  which 
afterwards  professed  principles  similar  to  those 
of  the  Society  of  Friends  in  England,  even  be- 
fore they  knew  that  such  a  society  existed. 
They  met  in  silence  to  worship  God,  and  wait- 
ed for  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  before 
they  expressed  anything  in  their  assemblies, 
and  they  considered  that  as  the  gift  of  the  min- 
istry has  been  freely  received,  it  should  be 
freely  exercised. 

Although  the  parents  of  our  dear  friend  were 


not  rich,  and  had  not  themselves  received  much 
instruction,  they  obtained  an  education  for  their 
son,  beyond  what  those  who  are  similarly  cir- 
cumstanced can  usually  procure.  This  was  a 
great  advantage  to  him,  and  in  after  life  he 
acquired  additional  information  on  a  variety  of 
subjects.  This,  united  to  a  sound  judgment 
and  an  upright  course  of  conduct,  qualified  him 
for  a  wise  counsellor  and  a  good  arbitrator  in 
the  profession  which  he  undertook.  On  leav- 
ing school  he  was  placed  with  a  notary  at  Am- 
braix,  where  he  remained  many  years,  and 
where  he  acquired,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  the 
esteem  and  entire  confidence  of  the  family  in 
which  he  resided. 

His  parents  wished  him  to  pursue  the  study 
of  the  law,  and  had  he  seen  it  right  to  follow 
the  course  in  which  he  set  out,  he  would  no 
doubt  have  been  a  distinguished  character,  as 
he  possessed  good  abilities,  much  ardour  for 
study,  and  very  industrious  habits.  The  con- 
fidence which  he  inspired,  joined  to  the  bene- 
volence of  his  disposition,  by  which  he  gained 
the  love  of  all  who  knew  him,  procured  him  so 
many  friends,  that  his  way  appeared  easy. 
But  he  could  not  accept  the  offers  that  were 
made  to  him.  He  soon  saw  that  he  was  called 
to  another  work,  and  that  his  life  must  be  de- 
voted to  the  service  of  his  Divine  Master.  The 
little  society,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  be- 
came the  object  of  his  tender  solicitude.  It  was 
in  a  state  of  great  weakness,  and  there  existed 
among  its  members  a  great  mixture.  At  that 
time  they  knew  of  the  existence  of  Friends  in 
England,  and  they  had  seen  some  of  their 
books.  Louis  A.  Majolier  examined  their 
principles,  found  them  in  accordance  with  the 
Gospel,  and  thought  himself  called  to  promote 
the  spread  of  them.  On  that  account  he  felt 
that  he  could  not  follow  a  profession  so  absorb- 
ing as  that  for  which  he  was  preparing  himself; 
a  profession  which  would  also  expose  him  to  a 
compromise  of  his  principles — he  did  not  hesi- 
tate, he  left  all  and  followed  the  simple  trade 
of  a  stocking- weaver. 

About  this  time  he  was  married  to  Mary 
Brun  of  Fontanes,  a  member  of  the  society  to 
which  he  belonged.  She  has  been  to  him  a 
faithful  and  affectionate  wife,  through  a  long 
and  painful  life,  full  of  cares  and  trials,  in  the 
bringing  up  of  a  numerous  family  ;  but  she  can 
bear  her  testimony  that  in  the  seasons  of  their 
greatest  extremities  he  never  murmured,  always 
relying  on  Him  who  had  graciously  provided 
for  them  in  all  their  necessities. 

It  was  soon  after  his  marriage  that  the 
Friends  in  France  received  the  first  visit  from 
Friends  of  England  and  America.  This  was 
paid  to  them  by  George  and  Sarah  Dilwyn, 
Mary  Dudley,  Robert  and  Sarah  Grubb,  Adey 
Bellamy,  and  John  Eliot.  This  visit,  with 
others  which  they  afterwards  had,  strengthen- 
ed our  dear  friend  in  the  principles  which  he 
had  already  imbibed,  and  being  enlightened 
from  on  high,  he  understood  their  spiritual  na- 
ture, and  their  accordance  with  the  Gospel. 
From  that  time  he  thought  himself  called  to 
the  ministry,  and  also  devoted  himself  to  the 
education  of  the  children  of  his  fellow-profes- 
sors. He  opened  a  school  at  Congenies,  where 
he  came  to  reside,  as  that  village  was  the  cen- 
tre of  the  rising  society  :  but  his  task  was  a 


difficult  one;  there  were  many  errors  to  11 
extirpated  among  those  with  whom  he  felt  call' 
ed  to  labour.  He  was  often  discouraged,  bul 
to  use  his  own  expression,  an  irresistible  Pow(B 
impelled  him,  and  he  received  strength  to  pe  I 
severe;  and  although  young  at  that  time,  hi 
was  the  instrument  of  a  favourable  changi 
amongst  the  Friends.  His  trials  were  gre?  I 
from  within  and  from  without,  and  his  fait  I 
was  often  ready  to  fail ;  yet  when  he  did  ncl 
trust  to  his  own  strength,  he  was  permitted  t>l 
make  some  progress  in  the  work  to  which  h  i 
was  called  ;  but  from  what  he  says  himself,  i] 
he  at  all  went  before  his  Guide  he  involve*! 
himself  in  still  greater  difficulties. 

He  was  thus  employed  when  the  troubles  o] 
the  revolution  came,  and  changed  the  face  oj 
things;  the  school  was  suspended,  and  thejj 
were  no  longer  permitted  to  meet  for  worship,  J 
Be  had  then  to  suffer  from  privations  of  al 
kinds;  he  saw  himself  frequently  without  any 
means  of  supplying  the  wants  of  his  family,! 
but  he  always  acted  with  the  greatest  disinter- j 
estedness,  still  thinking  of  those  who  were 
worse  off  than  himself,  and  contributing  to 
their  relief  by  dividing  with  them  the  little  that 
his  great  industry  procured  him.  He  says, 
with  respect  to  this  period :  "  I  was  once  on 
the  point  of  being  put  in  prison,  and  of  becom- 
ing a  victim  to  my  devotedness  for  having 
dared  to  write  in  favour  of  my  friends;  but  I 
escaped  by  means  of  some  of  my  friends  who 
were  in  office,  and  who  were  attached  to  me." 

He  had  the  affliction  at  this  time  of  trial  to 
see  those  for  whom  he  was  so  interested  draw 
back  from  the  pursuit  of  good.  In  a  letter  to 
Mary  Dudley,  after  having  described  the  sad 
situation  of  the  country,  he  thus  writes  :  "  And 
all  this  added  to  the  deep  affliction  of  daily 
seeing  those  whom  I  had  endeavoured  to  lead 
forward,  withering  before  the  blighting  wind  of 
this  terrible  trial,  those  young  plants  whom  I 
had  cultivated,  and  whom  I  loved  in  spite  of 
their  deviations,  whose  weakness  I  pitied  ;  with 
these  feelings,  accumulated  in  the  inmost  of 
my  soul,  I  secretly  called  upon  the  Most  High, 
and  sought  the  counsel  of  his  wisdom.  I  then 
saw  that  I  could  do  nothing  better  than  remain 
in  the  ark,  until  the  waters  of  this  abominable 
deluge  should  be  dried  up.  I  had,  however, 
my  eye  upon  this  little  flock,  and  I  contempla- 
ted it  with  sorrow  ;  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  all  the 
work  I  had  endeavoured  to  do  was  entirely 
lost;  the  number  of  those  who  shared  my  trou- 
ble was  very  small ;  our  religious  meetings 
here  were  not  wholly  interrupted,  in  spite  of 
the  prohibitions  ;  but  they  were  less  regular 
and  less  numerous.  We  were  in  continual 
alarms,  and  the  devouring  cares  of  this  life 
almost  entirely  choked  the  word,  and  rendered 
it  unfruitful."  He  met  with  another  sore  trial, 
the  evil  judgment  of  those  for  whom  he  had 
made  so  many  sacrifices;  being  exposed  to  the 
jealousy  of  some  and  to  the  calumny  of  others  : 
but  this  did  not  cool  his  love  for  them  ;  he  re- 
ceived all  as  permitted  for  his  good,  and  felt 
that  he  suffered  for  his  Master  and  for  the  sake 
of  his  cause,  and  this  gave  him  strength  to  bear 
what  was  extremely  painful  to  his  affectionate 
disposition. 

In  the  year  1791,  after  this  period  of  confu- 
sion, he  visited  England,  where  he  was  receiv- 
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with  great  kindness,  and  where  he  obtained 
lore  accurate  knowledge  of  the  discipline  of 
Society  of  Friends ;  but  the  wars  which 
n  followed  for  many  years  wholly  interrupt- 
the  communications  between  the  two  coun- 

iSl 

\fter  the  revolution  he  was  employed  in  the 
3  of  the  lands  which  had  belonged  to  the 
)les,  when  he  gave  proof  of  great  upright- 
is  and  disinterestedness.  He  had  the  means 
Dnriching  himself,  but  would  not  take  advan- 
e  of  this  unhappy  period  ;  he  bought  nothing 
himself.  His  family  increased,  and  he 
nd  it  difficult  to  provide  for  their  wants :  as 
ni  as  he  was  allowed  to  do  so,  he  recom- 
nced  the  school,  and  some  time  after  acted 
a  surveyor  under  the  new  taxation  under- 
en  by  Buonaparte,  and  was  for  many  years 
s  employed.  In  this  difficult  office,  he  was 
tiarkable  for  his  strict  uprightness,  and  thus 
ned  the  respect  and  esteem  of  all  amongst 
om  his  lot  was  cast.  The  duties  of  his  pro- 
sion  took  him  away  from  his  family,  whom 
dearly  loved,  and  although  overcome  often 
fatigue,  in  having  to  provide  for  a  family  of 
ht  children  during  a  time  of  scarcity,  war, 
i  perplexity,  he  was  calm  and  resigned, 
:>py  in  being  still  enabled  to  impart  some 
ief  to  others.  He  saw,  however,  that  this 
:upation,  was  not  that  to  which  he  was  call- 
;  he  says  in  the  letter  which  has  already 
sn  quoted,  "  The  part  which  I  had  taken  in 
affairs  of  the  Government  was  in  some  re- 
sets honourable,  since  it  had  an  influence  in 
ablishing  proportionate  justice  and  equity  in 
assessment  of  the  land-tax  ;  but  the  sting 
aecessity  kept  my  soul  in  painful  uncertain- 
;  I  wished  to  be  in  many  places  at  one  and 
same  time,  this  was  not  possible.  In  the 
antime  not  only  our  discipline  became  re- 
ed, but  the  education  of  our  children,  and 
•ticularly  of  my  own  family,  was  neglected, 
vas  engaged  in  a  very  painful  conflict  be- 
3en  my  religious  duties  and  the  making  a 
pessary  provision  for  the  wants  of  my  fami- 
But  O,  my  dear  friend,  I  saw  to  my  great 
iction  that  I  ought  not  to  have  hesitated  so 
ig  in  choosing  the  best  part.  I  was  greatly 
icted,  and  I  acknowledged,  but  perhaps  too 
3,  that  the  manifestation  of  the  supreme  will 
inot  be  resisted  with  impunity."  .  .  "  I  was 
the  midst  of  this  trial  at  the  time  of  the  visit 
our  dear  friend  Stephen  Grellet,  towards  the 
ji  of  the  year  1813;  that  visit  was  a  great 
isolation  to  me,  and  from  that  time  I  deter- 
ned  to  relinquish  every  occupation  which 
ild  divert  my  attention  from  my  beloved 
nily  and  our  little  flock,  and  to  give  up  a 
intion  which  afforded  me  much  ease  and 
ward  gain,  in  order  to  attend  to  the  educa- 
h  of  young  people,  a  painful  employment  at 
•  age,  as  it  obliges  me  to  pass  a  sedentary 
|,  which  is  injurious  to  my  health ;  but  I  be- 
ye  duty  calls  first,  and  that  without  bearing 
:  cross  we  cannot  obtain  the  crown." 

(To  be  concluded.) 

He  who  makes  a  public  journal,  if  he  has 
y  moral  principle  to  guide  him,  will  govern 
nself  by  the  same  rule  that  guides  the  right 
n  in  making  a  book.  That  is  to  say,  he 
1  defend  the  truth,  and  oppose  error,  leaving 


the  enemy  to  sow  his  seed  in  his  own  field.  If 
a  man  makes  a  bad  book,  and  we  condemn  it, 
he  may  make  a  better  one,  or  another  to  defend 
the  first,  or  he  may  let  it  alone.  He  must  not 
ask  us  to  give  him  a  column  to  defend  what  we 
think  is  wrong. — N.  Y.  Observer. 


For  "The  Friend." 

Serpentine  Charms. 

"  If  ye  were  of  the  world,  the  world  would 
love  its  own  ;  but  because  ye  are  not  of  the 
world,  but  I  have  chosen  you  out  of  the  world, 
therefore  the  world  haleth  you." 

Scarcely  any  passage  in  the  New  Testament 
is  more  descriptive  of  the  treatment  which  true 
Quakers  and  their  principles  have  received 
from  worldly-minded  men,  than  the  above.  But 
there  is  tenfold  more  danger  from  flattery,  than 
from  contumely  and  reproach.  The  unbend- 
ing old-fashioned  Friend,  Joseph  Hoag,  I  am 
told  sometimes  said,  "  When  the  serpent  hisses, 
we  know  what  he  means;  but  when  he  charms, 
then  take  care  !"  The  following  observations 
of  John  Griffith  are  very  pithy,  and  may  serve 
to  warn  some  who  are  in  danger  of  the  ser- 
pent's charm,  in  the  blandishments  and  attrac- 
tions of  worldly  friendships  : — 

"  There  is  something  wonderfully  great  and 
excellent,  seen  only  by  those  eyes  which  the 
Lord  hath  opened,  in  the  native  simplicity  of 
the  truth,  and  that  estate  into  which  it  gradu- 
ally brings  a  man,  who,  in  a  total  denial  of 
self,  hath  fully  given  up  to  be  formed  by  it. 
This  I  take  to  have  been  very  much  the  case 
with  Friends  in  the  beginning,  which  rendered 
them  so  very  obnoxious  to  the  spirit  of  the 
world  ;  than  which,  there  is  nothing  more  op- 
posite to  a  redeemed  state :  so  that  the  more 
any  are  drawn  out  of  the  corrupt  ways  and 
spirit  of  the  world,  the  more  they  are  hated  by 
it.    This  is  obvious,  when  we  consider  the 
treatment  which  Christ  our  Lord,  in  whom  the 
Godhead  dwelt  bodily,  met  with.    If  many  in 
profession  with  us  are  nearer  in  unity  and 
peace  with  the  world  now,  than  our  Friends 
were  formerly,  let  it  not  be  understood  as  a 
token  of  their  advancement  in  the  nature  and 
spirit  of  true  religion;  but  the  contrary,  viz. 
that  they  are  fallen  nearer  thereunto,  and  be- 
come more  like  it  in  spirit,  though  somewhat 
different  as  to  the  exterior  part  of  religion, 
which  the  world  cares  not  much  for,  when  it 
finds,  that  in  the  main,  we  are  making  advances 
towards  them.   Our  Friends  formerly  delivered 
themselves  in  ministry  and  writing,  in  a  plain, 
simple  style  and  language,  becoming  the  cause 
they  were  sincerely  engaged  to  promote;  chief- 
ly aiming  to  speak  and  write,  so  as  to  convey 
the  power  and  efficacy  of  the  pure  truth,  to 
that  of  God  in  the  consciences  of  men.    It  is 
no  small  glory  to  the  righteous  cause  we  are 
engaged  to  promote,  that  it  has  made  such  a 
mighty  progress  in  the  world,  upon  a  better 
foundation  than  that  of  human  helps  and  learn- 
ed accomplishments.    The  very  first  and  most 
eminent  instruments,  raised  to  propagate  the 
same,  were  illiterate  men,  agreeable  to  what 
Paul  delivers,  1  Cor.  chap.  i.  ver.  26,  27,  28, 
and  29.    May  these  things  be  weightily  consi- 
dered by  all  those,  who  seem  to  aim  at  seeking 
credit  to  the  Society,  by  means  of  those  out- 


ward embellishments,  from  which  our  worthy 
ancients  were  wholly  turned,  to  seek  and  wait 
for  that  living  power  and  holy  authority,  which 
alone  is  able  to  carry  on  the  work  of  man's 
redemption  to  the  end  of  time  :  the  departure 
from  which  opened  the  door  effectually  for  the 
apostacy  to  overspread ;  then  human  wisdom 
and  learning  became,  in  the  estimation  of  de- 
generate Christians,  essentially  necessary  to 
make  ministers  of  the  Gospel.  But  the  early 
ministers  and  writers  in  the  Christian  church, 
became  very  eminent  another  way,  as  we  have 
great  reason  to  believe  most  of  them  were  illite- 
rate men  ;  and  such  of  them  w  ho  had  attained 
human  learning,  when  the  power  of  the  gospel 
was  inwardly  revealed,  laid  all  such  accom- 
plishments down  at  the  feet  of  that  Power,  to 
whom  every  knee  must  bow,  and  every  tongue 
must  confess :  so  that  we  find  them  counting 
all  that  as  dross  and  dung,  to  which  men,  in 
their  corrupt  wills  and  wisdom,  give  the  high- 
est place  for  usefulness,  as  above  hinted.  And 
I  think,  some  amongst  us  fall  very  little  short 
of  the  same  disposition  of  mind,  though  they  do 
not  care  to  own  it  in  words  ;  for  1  have  divers 
times  observed,  some  have  but  little  relish  or 
taste  for  the  substantial  truths  of  the  gospel,  in 
a  plain  simple  dress;  nor  to  read  books,  hold- 
ing forth  the  same,  unless  they  find  some  deli- 
cacy in  the  style  and  composition." 


Amvsements. — A  want  of  interest  in  the 
things  pertaining  to  the  soul,  and  to  the  church, 
is,  almost  invariably,  connected  with  a  spirit  of 
vvorldiiness ;  hence,  when  there  is  a  general 
state  of  indifference  to  the  interest  of  true  reli- 
gion among  Christians,  there  is  commonly  an 
unusual  degree  of  interest  felt  by  them  in  the 
vanities  and  follies  of  the  world.    There  has 
not  been  a  period,  for  many  years,  when  so 
little  concern  has  been  manifested  by  individual 
Christians  in  the  cultivation  of  personal  holi- 
ness;  and  there  has  not  been  a  time,  during 
the  same  period,  when  there  has  been  so  gene- 
ral an  indulgence  in  the  vain  amusements  which 
abound  in  the  world.    It  becomes  an  important 
question  in  casuistry,  how  far  Christians  may 
indulge  in  what  is  commonly  regarded  as  the 
innocent  amusements  of  life,  since  the  tenden- 
cy of  such  indulgence  is  to  impair,  gradually, 
but  surely,  their  interest  in  the  prosperity  of 
the  church,  and  in  the  promotion  of  personal 
religion.    Whatever  may  have  once  been  the 
character  of  theatres,  their  nature  and  tendency 
at  the  present  day  is  such,  as  to  render  them 
utterly  unfit  places  for  those  who  profess  to  be 
the  followers  of  the  Saviour.    The  very  fact, 
that  a  professing  Christian,  who  knows  what  a 
theatre  is,  desires  to  visit  it,  should  be  to  him  an 
indication,  that  ought  to  serve  to  alarm  him  for 
his  soul's  safety,  in  view  of  the  evident  exist- 
ence of  a  love  for  things  which  are  entirely 
repugnant  to  the  principles  and  precepts  of  the 
religion  which  he  professes,  as  the  hope  of  his 
salvation  to  eternal  life.    He  should,  moreover, 
be  alarmed  in  view  of  the  immediate  and  in- 
creasing tendency  of  such  indulgence  to  make 
weaker  a  faith  already  impaired;  to  quench  a 
zeal  already  languid  ;  to  check  a  spirit  of  obe- 
dience already  waning.    Any  step  which  leads 
to  consequences  such  as  these,  must  necessarily 
peril  the  salvation  of  the  soul ;  and  hence,  no 
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one  can  indulge  in  this  class  of  amusements 
without  bringing  a  reproach  upon  the  cause  of 
Christ,  giving  occasion  to  the  enemy  of  all 
righteousness  to  triumph  over  the  glaring  incon- 
sistencies of  the  members  of  the  church,  and 
endangering  his  own  eternal  welfare. —  Wit- 
ness  and  Advocate. 


Emigration  to  Western  Virginia. — We 
learn  that  Thomas  Rawlings,  Esq.,  of  Brook- 
lyn, received  by  the  last  steamer  orders  for 
1,000  farms  of  150  acres  each — in  all  150,- 
000  acres — in  Western  Virginia  ;  the  whole 
tract  being  intended  for  a  Welsh  settlement  to 
be  commenced  the  coming  spring.  Of  the 
whole  number  intending  to  join  the  colony,  not 
one  can  read  English.  T.  Rawlings  has  es- 
tablished agencies  in  different  parts  of  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Wales,  for  the 
purpose  of  affording  facilities  to  those  who  de- 
sire to  emigrate  to  Western  Virginia,  and  we 
learn  that  many  respectable  farmers,  possess- 
ing considerable  capital,  are  coming  out  in  the 
spring,  thus  making  room  for  those  who  must 
remain  behind.  T.  Rawlings  will  go  out  in 
the  March  steamer  to  superintend  the  execu- 
tion of  his  plans.  He  has  made  arrangements 
by  which  the  money  of  the  emigrants  will  be 
deposited  in  bank  at  Richmond  to  await  their 
arrival.  Arrangements  have  also  been  made 
to  take  the  emigrants  from  this  port  to  Vir- 
ginia, without  exposing  them  to  the  impositions 
so  frequently  practised  here  by  persons  who 
represent  themselves  as  agents  of  the  various 
lines  of  travel. — N.  Y.  Tribune. 
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The  following  we  copy  from  the  New  York 
Journal  of  Commerce,  as  containing  informa- 
tion important  to  be  known  to  all  throughout 
our  country  who  have  taken  an  active  part  in 
promoting  contributions  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor  sufferers : — 

FREE  FREIGHTS  FOR  IRELAND. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  following'  correspondence, 
that  the  freight  of  any  provisions  or  clothing  sent  by 
benevolent  persons  in  this  country  to  Ireland  or  Scot- 
land, will  be  paid  by  the  British  Treasury.  This 
resolution,  adopted  on  the  eve  of  the  departure  of  the 
Cambria,  was  brought  to  Liverpool  by  Mr.  Elihu  Bur- 
ritt,  who  came  down  for  that  purpose  in  the  express 
train  which  brought  to  Liverpool  the  London  papers 
of  the  4th  inst. 

In  communicating  the  correspondence  to  be  public, 
Mr.  Burritt  invokes  his  countrymen  in  America,  to 
make  contributions  in  money,  food  and  clothing,  to 
save  the  thousands  who  are  perishing  in  Ireland  and 
Scotland,  with  famine  and  the  famine  fever,  and  he 
appeals  to  the  railway  and  steamboat  companies  in 
the  United  States,  to  transport  from  the  interior  to  the 
seaboard  all  such  contributions  free  of  charge. 

To  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  John  Russell,  First  Lord  of 
the  Treasury : 
The  undersigned  citizens  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  desiring  that  their  fellow-countrymen  may 
participate  in  the  pleasure  of  contributing  to  the  relief 
^  of  their  suffering  brethren  in  Ireland,  have  learned 
with  much  gratification  that  the  English  Government 
have  intimated  a  willingness  to  defray  the  expense  of 
transportation  of  the  provisions  and  clothing  which  the 
Society  of  Friends  in  America  may  contribute  for  the 
destitute  Irish. 


'  The  undersigned  would  respectfully  inquire  if  they 
may  be  permitted  to  transmit  to  America  by  the  royal 
Mail  Packet  leaving  on  the  4th,  the  intimation  that 
the  English  Government  would  defray  the  expense  of 
conveying  from  America  to  Irish  seaports  all  other 
contribution  of  provisions  and  clothing  which  may  be 
made  in,  and  forwarded  from  the  United  States,  for 
the  same  benevolent  object  ? 

Elihu  Burritt,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 
James  L.  L.  F.  Warren, 

No.  27  New  Broad  st, 
London  Feb.  1,  1847. 

Treasury  Chambers,  Feb.  3, 1847. 

Gentlemen — I  am  commanded  by  the  Lords  Com- 
missioners of  Her  Majesty's  Treasury  to  acquaint  you, 
in  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  1st  instant,  addressed  to 
Lord  John  Russell,  that  the  Lords  will  be  prepared  to 
pay  the  freight  of  any  provisions  or  clothing  which  be- 
nevolent persons  in  the  United  States  may  send  to  Ire- 
land, or  to  the  distressed  districts  in  Scotland,  on  proof 
being  afforded  that  the  articles  were  purchased  from 
the  produce  of  private  subscriptions,  and  have  been 
appropriated  to  charitable  objects. 

I  am,  gentlemen,  your  obedient  servant, 

C.  E.  Trevelyan. 
Messrs.  Elihu  Burritt  and  James  L.  L.  F.  Warren,  27 

New  Broad  street. 

The  attention  of  Friends  in  their  respective 
neighbourhoods,  is  earnestly  invited  to  the  in- 
formation contained  in  the  above  document, 
which  affords  an  opportunity  to  transmit  pro- 
visions on  very  favourable  terms,  to  those  who 
are  ready  to  perish  for  the  want  of  food. 

Corn,  Indian  meal  (kiln-dried,  but  not  other- 
wise), and  flour,  are  the  most  desirable  articles. 

Siter,  James  &  Co.,  Broad  street  near  Arch, 
have  kindly  consented  to  receive  what  may  be 
sent  by  railroad, — and  H.  &  A.  Cope  &  Co., 
Walnut  street  wharf,  on  the  Delaware  front,  to 
receive  from  such  points  as  may  be  convenient 
to  send  to  them.  Donations  in  money  may  be 
sent,  as  heretofore,  to  Thomas  P.  Cope,  272 
Spruce  street. 

Friends  are  respectfully  requested  to  circu- 
late information  of  the  foregoing  among  their 
neighbours,  by  means  of  the  newspapers  or 
otherwise. 

It  would  be  well  for  persons  remote  from  the 
seaports,  who  may  have  contributions  of  grain 
or  other  produce  in  charge  for  the  relief  of  the 
suffering  poor  in  Ireland,  to  make  beforehand 
a  careful  calculation  of  the  expenses  of  trans- 
portation by  railroad,  steamboat,  canal,  &c. — 
It  is  believed  that  in  many  cases  it  would  be 
found  best  to  make  sale  on  the  spot  at  such 
price  as  the  respective  articles  will  command, 
and  to  forward  the  amount  in  good  bills. 

The  attention  of  our  city  readers  is  request- 
ed to  the  following  communication.  The  object 
is  a  laudable  one,  and  speaks  for  itself: — 

"The  Female  Society  of  Philadelphia  for 
the  Relief  and  Employment  of  the  Poor,"  hav- 
ing opened  their  store  at  the  new  building,  No. 
70  North  Seventh  above  Arch  street,  offer  for 
sale  a  large  assortment  of  comfortables,  quilts, 
wrappers,  hood-bonnets,  shirts,  and  a  great 
variety  of  other  articles.  Plain  sewing  and 
quilting  is  also  gladly  received  and  promptly 
executed. 

Their  present  "  House  of  Industry"  was 
purchased  and  fitted  up  during  the  past  season 
in  a  plain  and  substantial  manner,  at  a  total 
cost,  including  all  improvements,  of  about 
$7000.    The  kind  contribution  of  #1500  from 


their  friends,  and  the  sale  of  the  Ranstead  court 
property  for  $3750,  greatly  relieved  this  large 
expenditure;  but  until  the  remaining  debris 
discharged,  the  operations  of  the  Society  must 
be  necessarily  restricted,  notwithstanding  the 
present  advantageous  location  and  enlarged 
accommodations  furnish  the  means  of  extensive 
usefulness. 

An  average  of  nearly  100  women,  besides 
the  children  brought  with  them,  attend  during 
the  winter ;  to  all  of  whom  shoes  are  given,  be- 
sides considerable  clothing.  Contributions  in 
aid  of  their  funds  will  be  thankfully  received; 
and  the  friends  of  the  Poor  are  particularly  in- 
vited to  examine  the  stock  of  goods,  which  will 
be  sold  at  very  low  prices  to  enable  the  Society 
to  continue  more  extensively  its  usefulness  to- 
wards the  industrious  Poor. 

A  stated  annual  meeting  of  "  The  Contribu- 
tors to  the  Asylum  for  the  Relief  of  Persons 
Deprived  of  the  Use  of  their  Reason,"  will  be 
held  on  Fourth-day  the  17th  of  Third  month, 
1847,  at  3  o'clock,  p.  m.,  at  Mulberry  street 
meeting-house,  Philadelphia. 

Samuel  Mason,  Clerk.  • 


Yearly  Meeting1 s  Committee  on  Education. 
The  stated  meeting  of  the  Yearly  Meeting's*  1 
Committee  on  Education  will  be  held  at  the  |i 
usual  place,  on  Sixth-day  afternoon,  the  1 9th  ll 
of  Third  month,  at  3  o'clock. 

Daniel  B.  Smith,  Clerk. 

As  many  of  the  answers  from  monthly  and 
preparative  meetings  to  the  queries  of  tin 
Yearly  Meeting's  Committee  on  Education  have 
not  yet  been  received,  it  is  requested  that  they 
may  be  forwarded  as  early  as  convenient  to 
the  subscriber. 

Daniel  B.  Smith,  Clerk. 


WANTED 

A  Teacher  in  the  Elementary  department  oi 
the  Boys'  Select  School  in  this  city.    Apply  tc 
Joseph  Snowdon, 
No.  84  Arch  street. 
Lindzey  Nicholson, 

No.  24  South  Twelfth  street. 
Jeremiah  Hacker, 

No.  144  South  Fourth  street. 
Thomas  Kimber, 

No  50  North  Fourth  street. 
Phila.,  Second  mo.  6th,  1847. 


Married,  on  Fifth-day  the  11th  of  Second  mont 
1847,  at  Friends' meeting-house  in  Smyrna,  Chenan; 
county,  New  York,  James  R.  Boss,  son  of  Benjam 
and  Wait  Boss,  to  Alice,  daughter  of  Henry  and  S 
sannah  Knowles,  all  of  said  town  of  Smyrna. 


Died,  at  Moorestown,  New  Jersey,  on  the  16th  e 
First  month,  1847,  in  the  62nd  year  of  her  age,  Mar 
Stokes,  widow  of  the  late  Isaac  Stokes  of  Marlton, 
member  of  Evesham  Monthly  Meeting.  Having  beei 
enabled  to  endure  the  severe  illness  which  terminate 
her  earthly  pilgrimage  with  much  patience,  desirin 
that  the  Divine  will  might  be  accomplished  in  her,  sh 
quietly  passed  away,  we  doubt  not,  to  a  better  inheri 
tance. 

 ,  at  Moorestown,  New  Jersey,  on  the  26th  c 

First  month  last,  Elizabeth  French,  widow  of  Robe) 
French,  in  the  88th  year  of  her  age. 
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(Continued  from  page  186.) 
THE  ENGLISH  LABOURER. 

It  is  believed,  that  the  philanthropist  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  passing  from  Europe  to 
America,  would  have  found  nothing  in  the  ac- 
tual condition  of  the  slaves  of  Pennsylvania, 
greatly  to  shock  his  sensibilities,  or  to  suggest 
to  him  the  idea  of  tyranny  on  the  part  of  the 
master.  He  would,  it  must  be  admitted,  have 
seen  in  operation  there,  a  system  of  servitude 
which  was  radically  wrong,  and  so  peculiarly 
liable  to  abuse,  that  he  might,  with  certainty, 
have  predicted  its  evil  results  ;  but  as  it  then 
existed,  and  continued  to  exist,  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  succeeding  generation,  he 
would  have  beheld  nothing,  in  the  physical 
and  moral  condition  of  that  class  of  the  com- 
munity, which  would  not  contrast  favourably 
with  what  he  had  been  accustomed  to,  not 
only  in  continental  Europe,  but  even  in  Eng- 
land. This  is  not  mere,  unfounded  supposi- 
tion ;  reputable  testimony-bearers  to  its  truth 
are  not  wanting  in  the  records  of  the  past. 

It  may  be  the  impression  of  some, — and  the 
admirers  of  Cromwell  have  of  latter  time,  en- 
deavoured to  deepen  the  impression — that  the 
terrible  convulsion  which  had  bowed  the  head 
of  a  monarchical  government  to  the  scaffold, 
and  elevated  the  creature  of  popular  favour  to 
the  post  of  supremacy,  had  so  vindicated  and 
confirmed  the  power  and  privileges  of  the  com- 
mon people,  that,  except  where  religious  preju- 
dices and  political  antipathies  led  to  persecution, 
the  rights  of  the  commonalty  were  recognized 
in  law,  and,  to  a  great  degree,  sustained  in 
practice — that  the  common  man,  however  hum- 
ble his  station,  who  did  not  preach  a  religious 
or  political  creed  deemed  incompatible  with 
that  of  his  rulers,  was  reasonably  well  protect- 
ed in  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  liberty  consistent 
with  the  form  of  government  under  which  he 
lived. 

This  idea  will  not  bear  a  close  examination  : 
it  is  far,  very  far  indeed,  from  the  truth  ;  as 
unquestionable  witnesses  testify.     The  poor 
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labourer  in  England,  had  a  harder  lot  than  the 
poor  black  in  primitive  Pennsylvania — although 
the  system  of  servitude,  in  the  latter,  was  un- 
deniably susceptible  of  greater  abuse,  and  de- 
pended, to  a  much  greater  degree,  for  its  gentle 
pressure,  upon  the  character  of  the  master. 

The  capital  of  the  poor  labouring  man,  is 
his  physical  strength — his  invaluable  privilege, 
the  liberty  to  employ  that  capital  in  the  way 
most  agreeable  to  himself,  and  for  the  best 
price  he  can  get.  This  liberty  the  English 
labourer  was  not  suffered  to  enjoy.  Inexora- 
ble custom  confined  him  to  the  occupation  of 
his  father,  and  law  regulated  the  value  of  his 
labour ;  and  the  law,  moreover,  forced  him  to 
work.  This  state  of  things  existed  at  the  peri- 
od of  the  settlement  of  Pennsylvania,  and  down 
to  at  least  as  late  a  period  as  1725,  without 
essential  mitigation.  When  wages  were  first 
left  to  the  untrammelled  influence  of  those  great 
and  safe  regulators — supply  and  demand — the 
writer  is  not  informed  ;  but,  at  any  rate,  down 
to  1725,  the  ploughman  could  only  earn  what 
the  Justices  prescribed  ;  that  is,  he  could  earn 
no  more,  but  might  be  obliged  to  work  for  less. 
Under  such  a  system,  it  was  to  be  expected, 
that  many  able-bodied  men  would  feel  little 
inclination  to  labour,  but  would  prefer  to  roam 
at  large,  begging  or  pilfering,  as  opportunity 
might  offer.  Accordingly,  vagrancy  became 
so  frequent  as  to  demand  a  remedy  :  the  coun- 
try swarmed  with  beggars.  Instead  of  seeking 
out  and  striving  to  eradicate  the  origin  of  these 
offensive  excrescences  upon  the  social  body,  in 
conformity  with  the  political  quackery  of  the 
times,  the  knife  and  cautery  were  tried.  Se- 
verity was  to  cure  the  mischief  which  injustice 
had  created. 

Craik  and  Macfarlane,  the  editors  of  the  Pic- 
torial History  of  England,  have,  with  great 
industry  investigated  this  subject  and  presented 
to  their  readers  some  instructive  facts  in  rela- 
tion to  it.  Speaking  of  the  period  from  1666 
to  1685,  inclusive,  they  say: — 

"Almost  our  only  information  respecting 
the  wages  of  labour  in  the  present  period,  is 
derived  from  the  rates  arbitrarily  settled  by  the 
magistrates.  According  to  a  table  of  rates 
fixed  by  the  justices  of  the  county  of  Essex,  in 
1661,  common  labourers  were  to  have,  per 
day,  eight-pence  with  food,  or  one  shilling  and 
two-pence  without,  from  March  to  September  ; 
and  six-pence  with,  or  one  shilling  without 
food,  for  the  other  half  of  the  year. — A  man 
hay-maker,  eight-pence  with,  or  one  shilling 
without  food  ;  a  woman  hay-maker,  five-pence 
with,  or  ten  pence  without  food,  (which  seems 
to  be  allowing  five-pence  for  the  day's  mainte- 
nance of  a  woman,  while  only  four-pence  is 
allowed  for  that  of  a  man) ;  a  weeder  of  corn, 
four-pence  with,  or  nine-pence  without  food  ; 
a  mower  of  corn  or  grass,  ten-pence  with,  or 
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one  shilling  and  six-pence  without  food," 
&c. 

"  These  rates  are  much  higher  than  those 
established  at  a  Quarter  Sessions  held  at  Bury 
St.  Edmunds,  we  presume  for  the  county  of 
Suffolk,  in  1682.  By  these,  besides  meat  and 
drink,  a  man  hay-maker  was  to  have  only  five- 
pence  a  day  ;  a  woman  hay-maker,  three- 
pence ;  a  common  labourer,  six-pence,  in  sum- 
mer, and  five-pence  in  winter ;  and  women, 
'  and  such  persons,  weeders,'  three-pence ; 
without  meat  and  drink,  the  wages  were  to  be 
doubled.  The  yearly  wages  of  a  chief  husband- 
man, or  carter,  were  at  the  same  time  fixed  at 
five  pounds  ;  of  a  second  hind  or  husbandman, 
or  common  servant,  above  eighteen  years  of 
age,  at  three  pounds  and  ten  shillings  ;  if  under 
eighteen,  at  21.  10s.  Od.  ;  of  a  dairy-maid,  or 
cook,  at  21.  10s.  Od.  In  1685,  at  the  close  of 
the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  the  Warwickshire  jus- 
tices directed,  that  throughout  that  county,  a 
best  ploughman  and  carter  should  have  by  the 
year  51.  15s.  Od. ;  a  shepherd,  51.  0s.  Od. ;  an 
inferior  servant  man,  21.  10s.  Od. ;  the  woman 
servant  that  is  able  to  manage  a  household,  ll. 
15s.  Od. ;  a  dairy-maid,  \  l.  10s.  Od. ;  and  that 
the  daily  wages  of  artificers  and  labourers 
should  be : — of  a  free-mason,  a  master  brick- 
mason,  a  master  carpenter,  his  servant  or  jour- 
neyman (if  above  eighteen),  a  plough-wright 
and  cart-wright,  a  master  bricklayer,  a  tiler, 
plasterer  and  shingler,  a  master  thatcher,  a 
mower,  and  a  man  reaper,  six-pence ;  common 
labourers,  four-pence  ;  a  reaper,  three-pence  ; 
of  a  woman  hay-maker  and  a  weeder  of  corn, 
two-pence;  all  with  food.  Without  food,  they 
were  to  have  exactly  double  these  sums,  all 
except  the  free-mason,  who  if  the  account  be 
correct,  was  in  that  case  to  have  one  shilling 
and  four-pence." 

The  price  of  wheat,  as  given  in  the  Pictorial 
History,  in  1661,  1686,  and  1687,  ranged 
from  four  shillings  and  four-pence  to  eight  shil- 
lings and  nine-pence  the  bushel ;  and,  accord- 
ing to  Jacob,  the  celebrated  writer  on  bullion, 
the  average  price,  from  1681  to  1687,  was  four 
shillings  and  four-pence.  With  wheat  at  a 
dollar  a  bushel  and  wages  fixed  by  the  arbitra- 
ry will  of  the  magistrates,  at  eight  cenLs  a  day, 
we  may  imagine  what  was  the  condition  of  the 
"  woman  hay-maker  and  weeder  of  corn"  in 
those  days;  and  how  wistfully  she  must  have 
eyed  the  superior  condition  of  the  master  brick- 
layer, who  was  permitted  to  receive  in  exchange 
for  the  wear  and  tear  of  thews  and  sinews,  the 
rich  remuneration  of  a  quarter  of  a  dollar,  a 
day.  And,  in  estimating  the  value  of  the 
wages  allowed  the  labourer,  we  ought  also  to 
lake  into  consideration  the  extreme  depreciation 
of  the  currency.  The  deterioration  of  the  cur- 
rent coin  was  a  gradual  operation,  in 
1696,  had  become  so  great  as  to  call  impera- 
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tively  for  correction.  "  '  The  diminishing  of 
the  old  hammered  money  dayly  increased,  says 
Anderson,  [as  quoted  in  the  Pict.  Hist.,]  so  far 
that  it  is  said  shillings  scarcely  contained  more 
than  three-pence  in  silver.'  The  wretched  state 
to  which  the  coinage  had  actually  been  reduced 
is  most  clearly  set  forth  in  an  Essay  for  the 
Amendment  of  the  Silver  Coin,  which  appeared 
in  1695,  and  the  author  of  which  evidently 
writes  from  official  sources  of  information." 

"  He  computes  the  nominal  value  of  the 
whole  silver  money  of  the  kingdom  at  about 
£5,600,000.  But  of  this  about  four  millions 
consisted  of  clipped  money  ;  the  rest  was  either 
hoarded  up,  or  current  only  in  the  remote  coun- 
ties. The  most  curious  part  of  the  statement, 
however,  and  that  also  which  proceeds  upon 
the  surest  grounds,  is  the  calculation  of  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  clipping  had  been  carried. 
There  had,  it  seems,  been  brought  into  the 
mint  in  the  three  months  of  May,  June,  and 
July,  1695,  572  bags,  each  containing  £100 
of  silver  coin,  promiscuously  collected,  which, 
according  to  the  standard,  ought  to  have  weigh- 
ed 1845  lbs.  6  oz.  16  dwt.  8  gr.,  troy  ;  but  the 
actual  weight  of  the  whole  turned  out  to  be 
only  948  lbs.  11  oz.  5  dwt.,  or  very  little  more 
than  one-half  what  it  ought  to  have  been  !  The 
exact  diminution  amounted  however  to  about 
five  shillings  in  every  eleven.  The  whole  four 
millions  of  clipped  silver  money,  therefore, 
were  not  really  worth  much  more  than  two 
millions  sterling."  So  that  the  poor  people,  to 
whom  the  justices  decreed  two-pence  a  day, 
really  received  but  little  over  a  penny.  Mut- 
ton, at  that  time,  that  is,  from  1660  to  1690, 
is  stated  to  have  been  worth  two-pence  a  pound. 
The  value  of  other  kinds  of  flesh  appears  not  to 
be  ascertained. 

The  practice  of  determining  the  rate  of 
wages  by  the  will  of  the  magistrates  prevailed 
to  at  least  as  late  a  date  as  1725  ;  how  much 
later  does  not  appear.  But — "  From  an  Order 
and  Declaration,  passed  at  a  Quarter  Sessions 
for  the  county  of  Lancaster,  in  1725,  we  learn 
the  common  rates  of  wages."  "  It  is  herein 
laid  down,  that  a  bailiff  of  husbandry,  or  chief 
hind,  shall  take  for  his  wages  by  the  year,  not 
above  61. ;  a  chief  servant  in  husbandry,  that 
can  mow  or  sow,  and  do  other  husbandry  well, 
not  above  5Z.  ;  a  common  servant  in  husband- 
ry, of  24  years  of  age  or  upwards,  not  above 
4/. ;  a  man  servant  from  20  to  24  years  of  age, 
not  above  31.  10s.  0d. ;  from  16  to  20  years, 
not  above  21.  10s.  Od. ;  the  best  woman  ser- 
vant, being  a  cook,  or  able  to  take  charge  of  a 
household,  not  above  21.  10s.  Od. ;  a  chamber- 
maid, dairy-maid,  wash-maid,  or  other  mean 
servant,  not  above  21. ;  [victuals  in  addition, 
presumed,  though  not  expressed,  and  therefore 
doubtful.]  The  best  of  millers,  without  meat 
and  drink,  not  above  10/.,  and,  with  meat  and 
drink,  not  above  5Z.  0s.  Od." 

Now  let  us  see  what  bearing  this  fashion  of 
fixing  wages  by  authority  had,  not  only  upon 
the  pocket,  but  the  personal  liberty  of  the  sub- 
ject. 

"  In  16G2,"say  Craik  and  Macfarlane,  "  un- 
der pretence  of  providing  for  the  better  relief  of 
the  poor,  an  act  was  passed,  which  may  be 
said  to  have  at  once  reduced  the  great  body  of 
the  labouring  population  of  England  to  their 


ancient  condition  of  ascripti  glebes,  or  fixtures, 
each  to  the  soil  of  some  one  particular  parish. 
This  was  the  famous  statute  of  13  &  14  Car. 
11,  c.  12,  the  foundation  of  the  modern  law  of 
settlement.  The  preamble  of  the  act  testifies 
to  the  fact  of  pauperism  continuing  to  make 
head  against  all  the  previous  attempts  at  re- 
straining it.  '  The  necessity,  number,  and 
continual  increase  of  the  poor,'  it  is  asserted, 
'  not  only  within  the  cities  of  London  and 
Westminster,  with  the  liberties  of  each  of  them, 
but  also  through  the  whole  kingdom  of  Eng- 
land and  dominion  of  Wales,  is  very  great  and 
exceeding  burdensome,  being  occasioned  by 
reason  of  some  defects  in  the  law  concerning 
the  settling  of  the  poor,  and  for  want  of  a  due 
provision  of  the  regulations  of  relief  and  em- 
ployment in  such  parishes  or  places  where 
they  are  legally  settled,  which  doth  enforce 
many  to  turn  incorrigible  rogues,  and  others  to 
perish  for  want ;  together  with  the  neglect  of 
the  faithful  execution  of  such  laws  and  statutes 
as  have  formerly  been  made  for  the  apprehend- 
ing of  rogues  and  vagabonds,  and  for  the  good 
of  the  poor.'  For  remedy  of  these  evils  it  was 
now  enacted,  in  substance,  that  it  should  be 
lawful  for  any  two  justices  of  the  peace,  upon 
complaint  made  by  the  church-wardens  and 
overseers  of  the  poor,  within  forty  days  after 
the  arrival  of  any  new  comer  in  the  parish,  to 
remove  him  by  force  to  the  parish  where  he 
was  last  legally  settled,  either  as  a  native, 
householder,  sojourner,  apprentice,  or  servant, 
unless  he  either  rented  a  tenement  of  10Z.  a 
year,  or  could  give  such  security  against  be- 
coming burdensome  to  the  parish  where  he 
was  living  as  the  two  justices  should  deem  suf- 
ficient. By  a  subsequent  Act — the  1  Jac.  11, 
c.  17 — [in  the  year  1685,]  it  was  provided,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  evasion  of  the  new  law,  by 
the  party  contriving  to  effect  a  clandestine 
residence  for  the  forty  days,  that  that  term, 
necessary  to  give  him  a  legal  settlement,  should 
only  be  counted  from  the  time  of  his  delivering 
a  notice  in  writing  of  the  place  of  his  abode 
and  the  number  of  his  family  (when  he  had 
any)  to  one  of  the  church-wardens  or  overseers. 

"  So  long  as  this  law  lasted, — which  it  did 
till  the  year  1795 — it  was  rendered  almost  im- 
possible for  a  poor  man  to  transfer  himself 
from  one  parish  to  another ;  for  that  space  of 
above  130  years  a  man's  parish  was,  in  the 
generality  of  cases,  almost  literally  his  prison. 
It  seems  impossible  to  refuse  assent  to  what 
Adam  Smith,  writing  while  it  was  still  in  force, 
has  said  of  this  most  oppressive  law  ; — '  To 
remove  a  man,  who  has  committed  no  misde- 
meanour, from  the  parish  where  he  chooses  to 
reside,  is  an  evident  violation  of  natural  liberty 
and  justice.  The  common  people  of  England, 
however,  so  jealous  of  their  liberty,  but,  like 
the  common  people  of  most  other  countries, 
never  rightly  understanding  wherein  it  consists, 
have  now  for  more  than  a  century  suffered 
themselves  to  be  exposed  to  this  oppression 
without  a  remedy.  Though  men  of  reflection, 
too,  have  sometimes  complained  of  the  law  of 
settlement  as  a  public  grievance,  yet  it  has 
never  been  the  object  of  any  general  popular 
clamour,  such  as  that  against  general  warrants 
— an  abusive  practice  undoubtedly,  but  such  a 
one  as  was  not  likely  to  occasion  any  general 


oppression.  There  is  scarce  a  poor  man  of 
forty  years  of  age,  I  will  venture  to  say,  who 
has  not,  in  some  part  of  his  life,  felt  himself 
most  cruelly  oppressed  by  this  ill-contrived  law 
of  settlement.' " 

The  law  of  England,  then,  prohibited  a  la- 
bouring man,  who  had  not  the  ability  to  pay 
an  annual  rent  of  10Z.,  from  quitting  his  par- 
ish, and,  at  the  same  time,  it  took  effectual 
means,  by  limiting  the  amount  of  his  earnings, 
to  prevent  him  from  attaining  that  ability.  A 
chief  husbandman,  for  instance — though  his 
occupation  appears  to  have  been  favoured  with 
the  highest  compensation  of  any  of  the  agricul- 
tural labourers — must  for  life  be  restricted  to 
the  limits  of  his  parish,  however  desirable  his 
removal  might  be  to  himself,  because  he  could 
never  become  able  to  pay  a  rent  of  10Z.,  while 
the  whole  amount  of  his  yearly  wages  was 
fixed  by  the  magistrates  at  5Z.  or  6Z.,  with 
food,  and  10Z.  or  12Z.,  without  it.  The  master 
brick-mason,  in  Warwickshire,  in  1685,  was 
allowed  to  earn  six-pence  a  day,  with  food,  and 
a  shilling  without ;  which,  if  he  had  work  for 
250  days  in  the  year,  would  make  his* earnings 
amount  12Z.  10s.  Od.  Therefore,  unless  he 
could  contrive  to  find  food  and  clothing,  for 
himself  and  family,  with  2Z.  10s.  OtZ.,  he  must 
not  think  of  going  into  a  neighbouring  parish 
where  he  might  better  his  condition. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Music  and  its  Influence. 

Before  entering  on  the  discussion  of  this  sub- 
ject, it  may  be  well  to  premise  that  it  is  not 
expected  that  the  following  remarks  will  have 
much  weight  with  such  as  do  not  recognize  the 
principles  of  Christianity.  They  are  address- 
ed to  those  who  acknowledge  that  Man  is  a 
being  destined  for  immortality,  and  that  it  is 
both  his  interest  and  his  duty  constantly  to 
keep  in  view  this  his  high  calling ; — "  to  pass 
the  time  of  his  sojourning  here  in  fear" — to 
remember  that  he  is  a  stranger  in  the  earth — a 
pilgrim  towards  "  a  better  country,  that  is  an 
heavenly." 

With  this  comprehensive  view  of  his  own 
existence,  it  will  be  the  desire  of  the  sincere 
Christian  to  ascertain  whether  his  pursuits  are 
tending  to  wean  his  heart  from  the  love  of  sen- 
sual pleasures,  or  to  bind  him  still  more  closely 
to  those  objects  in  which  our  fallen  nature  de- 
lights, but  which  can  afford  no  gratification  to 
the  immortal  spirit  when  landed  in  eternity, 
where  all  the  organs  of  sense,  with  every  thing 
material,  shall  be  left  behind  to  moulder  in 
dust  and  corruption. 

It  was  in  perfect  accordance  with  this  exalt- 
ed view  of  man's  future  state  of  being,  in  con- 
nexion with  his  fallen  condition  by  nature,  and 
consequent  proneness  to  indulge  in  pursuits 
which  retard  his  preparation  for  the  enjoyment 
of  happiness  in  eternity,  that  He,  who  "  knew 
what  was  in  man,"  declared  that  if  any  man 
take  not  up  his  cross,  deny  himself,  and  follow 
Him  he  cannot  be  his  disciple.  The  Christian 
accordingly  feels  that  he  is  not  at  liberty  to 
indulge  without  restraint,  in  every  thing  which 
ministers  to  his  gratification. 

With  these  preliminary  remarks,  to  the  truth 
of  which  it  is  presumed,  all  Christians  will 
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assent,  we  may  proceed  to  consider  how  far 
the  practice  in  question  tends  to  promote  or 
retard  man's  advancement,  with  reference  to 
the  highest  object  of  his  existence. 

That  Music  is,  in  itself,  essentially  wrong, 
probably  no  one  would  venture  to  assert.  The 
beneficent  Author  of  Nature  has,  in  the  beauti- 
ful economy  of  his  providence,  amply  provided 
for  the  reasonable  gratification  even  of  the  out- 
ward senses  of  his  creature  man.  The  smell, 
the  taste,  the  eye  and  the  ear,  are  each  supplied 
with  objects  of  pleasurable  sensation.  The 
fragrance  and  beauty  of  flowers,  the  delicious- 
ness  of  fruits,  and  the  melody  of  the  groves, 
are  all  calculated  to  call  forth  his  gratitude  and 
admiration  ;  and  that  heart  must  be  callous  in- 
deed, which  can  remain  unmoved  by  the  sweets 
and  beauties  of  this  fair  creation,  of  which  the 
exhilarating  music  of  the  feathered  tribes,  forms 
so  delightful  a  portion.  But  the  cultivation  of 
music  by  human  beings  is  quite  another  thing. 
It  is  on  their  parts  an  art  or  acquirement,  ab- 
sorbing a  large  portion  of  time  and  attention, 
with  which  it  becomes  a  serious  question,  whe- 
ther the  end  attained  is  at  all  commensurate. 

And  what  is  the  end  attained  ?  It  cannot  be 
urged  in  its  favour,  that  it  enlightens  the  under- 
standing, or  that  it  adds  to  our  stock  of  know- 
ledge, and  it  will  scarcely  be  denied,  whatever 
other  arguments  may  be  adduced  in  favour  of 
the  practice,  that  the  most  powerful  reason  for 
its  indulgence,  is  the  pleasure  which  it  affords 
to  the  senses.  Thus  merely  lor  the  gratifica- 
tion of  taste,  af-very  large  portion  of  time  is 
consumed,  the  attention  is  deeply  rivetted, 
whilst  nothing  worthy  of  rational  beings  is  ac- 
quired. From  such  an  absorption  of  time  and 
attention,  we  may  naturally  expect  a  corres- 
pondent disposition — a  mind  delighting  in  tri- 
fles ;  and  a  proportionate  indisposition  for  em- 
ployments of  a  more  substantial  and  intellectual 
character.  It  seems  therefore  not  unreason- 
able to  infer  that  the  tendency  of  the  cultivation 
of  this  popular  art,  is  to  weaken  the  intellectual 
and  moral  character.  This  inference,  is  not 
unsupported  by  facts.  Whether  we  refer  to  His- 
tory and  Biography,  or  search  for  living  exam- 
ples, it  will  be  found,  (it  is  believed)  that  few 
who  have  been  pre-eminent  in  this  department, 
have  also  been  remarkable  for  either  scientific 
or  religious  attainments :  on  the  contrary  that 
the  most  renowned  musicians,  have  generally 
been  found  amongst  a  class  whose  moral  stand- 
ard is  perverted,  if  not  low.  If  thus  injurious 
individually,  it  must  be  so  collectively  :  accord- 
ingly when  the  high  cultivation  of  music  and 
the  fine  arts  has  proceeded  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  have  become  national,  these  usual  appen- 
dages and  promoters  of  luxury,  have  been  the 
precursors  or  indications  of  effeminacy,  weak- 
ness and  decay.  These  effects  indeed,  are  just 
what  we  may  expect,  or  rather  what  it  would 
be  unreasonable  not  to  expect,  from  the  almost 
idolatrous  appropriation  of  mental  energy, 
which  those  pursuits,  from  their  fascinating 
nature,  are  peculiarly  apt  to  engender,  and 
from  their  tendency,  when  thus  cultivated  to 
excess,  to  produce  a  neglect  of  the  sober  duties 
of  life,  and  of  those  useful,  practical  employ- 
ments, which  promote  the  true  weal  of  nations.* 


This  is  not  intended  to  imply  a  sweeping  condem- 


"  Polybius  indeed,  relates  that  he  could  give 
no  solid  reason  why  one  tribe  of  the  Arcadi- 
ans, should  have  been  so  civilized,  and  the 
other  so  barbarous,  but  that  the  former  were 
fond,  and  the  latter  ignorant  of  music.  But  if 
music  had  any  effect  in  the  civilization,  this 
effect  would  be  seen  in  the  manners  and  not  in 
the  morals  of  Mankind.. ..Musical  Italians  are 
esteemed  a  soft  and  effeminate,  but  they  are 
generally  reputed  a  depraved  people.  Music 
in  short,  though  it  breathes  soft  influences, 
cannot  yet  breathe  morality  into  the  mind." 

"  Music  again,  does  not  appear  to  be  the 
foundation  of  any  solid  comfort  in  life.  It  may 
give  spirits  for  the  moment,  as  strong  liquor 
does,  but  when  the  effect  of  the  liquor  is  over, 
the  spirits  flag  and  the  mind  is  again  torpid. 
It  can  give  no  solid  encouragement,  nor  hope, 
nor  prospects.  It  can  afford  no  anchorage 
ground  which  shall  hold  the  mind  in  a  storm."* 

One  motive  which  doubtless  operates  exten- 
sively as  an  inducement  for  the  teaching  of 
music,  is  Display.  It  gratifies  the  Vanity  of 
parents,  as  well  as  of  children  when  they  are 
admired  for  their  proficiency  in  so  fashionable 
an  accomplishment.  But  the  utter  inconsisten- 
cy of  such  a  motive  with  the  spirit  of  the  Gos- 
pel is  too  apparent  to  require  arguments  to 
prove  it.  And  surely  no  Christian  parent 
would  voluntarily  incur  the  responsibility  of 
having  been  the  instrument  of  thus  fostering  in 
the  minds  of  his  children,  any  of  those  evil 
propensities  which  it  is  the  object  of  the  Gospel 
to  subdue. 

Should  any  plead  the  example  of  good  men 
under  the  shadowy  dispensation  of  the  Law, 
we  may  observe,  that  we  might  on  the  same 
ground  justify  the  plurality  of  wives  and  other 
practices  not  sanctioned  by  the  gospel.  As  it 
is  our  privilege  to  live  under  a  more  spiritual 
and  perfect  dispensation,  so  it  is  our  duty  to 
look  to  Him  who  is  the  Christian's  perfect  pat- 
tern ;  and  in  His  example,  or  that  of  His  apos- 
tles, we  shall  find  no  authority  for  such  a 
recreation. 

The  following  remarks  by  the  author  before 
quoted,  are  well  worthy  the  attention  of  parents, 
and  others  concerned  in  the  education  of  youth. 

"  Music  has  been  so  generally  cultivated, 
and  to  such  perfection,  that  it  now  ceases  to 
delight  the  ear,  unless  it  comes  from  the  fingers 
of  the  proficient.  But  great  proficiency  can- 
not be  attained  in  this  science,  without  great 
sacrifice  of  time.  If  the  education  of  the  young 
female  is  thought  most  perfect,  when  their  mu- 
sical attainments  are  the  highest,  not  only  hours, 
but  even  years,  must  be  devoted  to  the  pursuit. 
Such  a  devotion  to  this  one  object,  must,  it  is 
obvious,  leave  less  time,  than  is  proper  for 
others  that  are  more  important.  The  know- 
nation  of  what  are  termed  the  fine  arts ;  to  which  many 
of  the  objections  to  music  arc  not  applicable,  inasmuch 
as  they  may,  when  rightly  employed,  be  made  really 
subservient  to  the  advancement  of  useful  knowledge. 
At  the  same  time  it  must  be  admitted  that  Christianity 
can  never  sanction  the  appropriation  of  that  large 
amount  of  time  and  superior  talent,  which  is  often 
wasted  on  works  of  mere  fancy  and  of  no  practical 
utility ; — much  less,  when  that  time  and  talent  are  ex- 
pended on  subjects  that  are  calculated  to  shock,  or 
what  is  worse  to  blunt  those  fine  feelings  of  delicacy 
and  propriety,  which  may,  in  a  subordinate  sense,  be 
termed  the  safeguards  of  virtue. 

*  See  Clarkson's  "Portraiture,"  vol.  1,  chap.  3. 


ledge  of  domestic  occupations,  and  the  various 
sorts  of  knowledge  acquired  by  reading,  must 
be  abridged  in  proportion  as  the  science  is  cul- 
tivated to  professional  precision.  And  hence 
it  must  be  acknowledged  by  the  sober  world, 
to  be  chargeable  with  a  criminal  waste  of  time. 
....Now  all  this  long  application  is  of  a  seden- 
tary nature.. ..In  proportion  as  the  body  is 
weakened  by  the  sedentary  nature  of  the  em- 
ployment, it  is  weakened  again  by  the  enerva- 
ting powers  of  the  art.  Thus  the  nervous  sys- 
tem is  acted  upon  by  two  enemies  at  once. 
Hence  the  females  of  the  present  age  amongst 
whom  this  art  has  been  cultivated  to  excess, 
are  generally  found  to  have  a  weak  and  languid 
constitution,  and  to  be  disqualified  more  than 
others,"  for  the  performance  of  their  domestic 
and  social  duties.  "  And  this  waste  of  time  is 
the  more  to  be  deprecated,  because  it  frequent- 
ly happens  that  when  young  females  marry, 
music  is  thrown  aside  after  all  the  years  that 
have  been  spent  in  its  acquisition,  as  an  employ- 
ment either  then  unnecessary,  or  as  an  employ- 
ment which,  amidst  the  cares  of  a  family,  they 
have  not  leisure  to  follow." 

To  the  above  extract,  we  may  add  one,  (in 
which  all  Christians  must  unite,)  from  another 
pious  author. 

"  With  respect  to  young  people,  it  peculiarly 
behooves  those  who  have  the  care  of  them,  to 
see  that  such  amusements  only  be  adopted,  as 
may  not  prove  injurious  to  their  religion  or 
virtue  ;  but  which  may  lend  to  promote  their 
possessing  a  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body." 

"  Were  our  minds  rightly  regulated  and  our 
affections  set  on  things  above,  very  little  which 
is  called  amusement  would  be  thought  neces- 
sary for  those  who  are  arrived  at  mature 
age."* 

Before  proceeding  in  the  investigation  of  that 
part  of  the  subject  which  relates  to  what  is 
termed  Sacred  Music,  it  may  be  well  to  re- 
mark, that  so  nearly  universal  is  its  introduc- 
tion among  Christian  professors,  and  so  strong 
the  natural  and  educational  prejudice  in  its  fa- 
vour, that  it  requires  no  slight  effort,  so  to 
divest  the  mind  of  its  preconceived  opinions,  as 
to  enable  it  to  take  a  calm  and  dispassionate 
view  of  the  question. 

Surely  no  one  of  ordinary  understanding  in 
the  present  enlightened  age,  can  seriously  be- 
lieve that  the  sweet  sounds  proceeding  from  the 
inanimate  Organ,  will  be  appreciated  as  accept- 
able worship  by  Him,  who  delights  in  the  sac- 
rifices of  broken  hearts  and  contrite  spirits, 
even  though  uttered  in  the  homely  language  of 
the  poor  publican.  Then  why  is  it  introduced? 
Is  it  not  to  please  the  itching  ears  of  degenera- 
ted Christian  prpfessors  ?  There  is  nothing  in 
the  New  Testament,  which  indicates  its  use 
during  the  time  of  the  Apostles,  nor  indeed, 
docs  it  appear  to  have  been  introduced,  until 
nearly  midnight  darkness  had  overspread  the 
church.  And  it  may  be  useful,  for  protestants 
at  least  to  be  reminded  that  the  Organ  was, 
according  to  history,  first  used  in  public  wor- 
ship, (may  we  not  say,  to  supply  the  lack  of 
divinely*attuncd  hearts,)  by  Vitallian,  a  bishop 
or  pope  of  Rome,  about  the  year  660.  It  then 
became  a  component  part  of  that  half-Jewish, 


*  Tukc's  "  Principles  of  Religion,"  chap.  9. 
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half-heathen  robe  of  gorgeous  and  imposing 
ceremonies,  with  which  the  Church  sought  to 
adorn  herself,  when  she  had  nearly  lost  the 
beautiful  garments  of  purity,  simplicity  and 
spirituality,  in  which  she  was  originally  array- 
ed by  her  divine  Founder. 

There  are  not  wanting  however,  those  in  the 
present  day,  who  conceive  (no  doubt  sincerely,) 
that  the  sublime  strains  of  instrumental  music 
really  assist  them  in  their  devotions ; — that 
they  tend  to  raise  the  soul  in  something  like 
rapturous  adoration.  But,  if  these  feelings  be 
carefully  and  candidly  analyzed,  they  will  be 
found  to  be,  at  least  of  very  doubtful  character. 
The  effect  of  music  on  the  passions  is  confess- 
edly great ;  and  this  effect  may  be  produced — 
perhaps  in  a  pre-eminent  degree — on  those  who 
are  most  under  the  influence  of  their  passions, 
or  who  are  the  furthest  from  worshipping  or 
serving  God,  in  their  lives  and  conversations. 
It  is  therefore  quite  possible  that  the  feelings 
alluded  to,  far  from  being  those  of  the  true 
worship  of  the  Almighty,  may  prove  on  close 
investigation,  to  be  but  a  seZ/-gratifying  exer- 
cise,— "  a  worshipping  and  serving  of  the  crea- 
ture, more  than  the  Creator."  Thus  it  may 
even  prove  to  be  one  of  the  many  devices  of  the 
grand  adversary,  to  deceive  the  mind  of  man, 
and  divert  it  from  the  performance  of  true,  spi- 
ritual, heartfelt  worship.  Now  should  this 
effect  be  produced,  the  practice  in  question 
becomes  a  positive  evil. 

This  liability  to  self-deception  is  thus  forci- 
bly described  by  the  celebrated  Chalmers,  in 
his  discourse  on  Ezekiel  xxxiii.  32.  "  Have 
you  never  heard  any  tell,  and  with  compla- 
cency too,  how  powerfully  his  devotion  was 
awakened  by  an  act  of  attendance  on  the  Ora- 
torio ?  how  his  heart,  melted  and  subdued  by 
the  influence  of  harmony,  did  homage  to  all  the 
religion  of  which  it  was  the  vehicle, — how  he 
was  so  moved  and  overborne  that  he  had  to 
shed  the  tears  of  contrition  and  to  be  agitated 
by  the  terrors  of  judgment,  and  to  receive  an 
awe  upon  his  spirit  of  the  greatness  and  ma- 
jesty of  God  ;  and  that,  wrought  up  to  the  lofty 
pitch  of  eternity,  he  could  look  down  upon  the 
world,  and  by  the  glance  of  one  commanding 
survey,  pronounce  upon  the  littleness  and  the 
vanity  of  all  its  concerns?  Oh!  it  is  very, 
very  possible,  that  all  this  might  thrill  upon 
the  ears  of  the  man,  and  circulate  a  succession 
of  solemn  and  affecting  images  around  his 
fancy, — and  yet  that  essential  principle  of  his 
nature,  upon  which  the  practical  influence  of 
Christianily  turns,  might  have  met  with  no 
reaching  and  no  subduing  efficacy  whatever,  to 
arouse  it.  He  leaves  the  exhibition  as  dead  in 
trespasses  and  sins,  as  he  came  to  it.  Con- 
science has  not  awakened  upon  him.  Repent- 
ance has  not  turned  him.  Faith  has  not  made 
any  positive  lodgment  within  him,  of  her  great 
and  her  constraining  realities.  He  speeds  him 
back  to  his  business  and  to  his  family,  and 
there  he  plays  off  the  old  man  in  all  ihe  entire- 
ness  of  his  uncrucified  temper,  and  of  his  obsti- 
nate worldliness,  and  of  all  those  earthly  and 
unsanctified  affections,  which  are  found  to 
cleave  to  him  with  as  great  tenacity  as  ever. 
He  is  really  and  experimentally  the  very  same 
man  as  before, — and  all  those  sensibilities  which 
seemed  to  bear  upon  them  so  much  of  the  air 


and  unction  of  Heaven,  are  found  to  go  into 
dissipation,  and  be  forgotten  with  the  loveliness 
of  the  song." — London,  1846. 


For  "The  Friend." 
THE  TRAVELLER. 

To  the  believer  there  is  in  the  worst  of  times  a  prospect 
upward- — "  Memoirs  of  Hawks." 

The  traveller  in  the  desert  lone, 

Casts  eagerly  around 
His  longing  eyes,  for  some  bright  spot, — 

No  resting-place  is  found. 

He  thirsts, — and  dreams  of  fountains  clear 

Whence  limpid  waters  gush, 
As  memories  of  other  days. 

O'er  his  sad  spirits  rush. 

His  feet  upon  the  burning  sands 

In  agony  are  prest ; 
Languid  he  drags  his  weary  frame, 

In  hopes  of  final  rest. 

No  purling  stream,  no  cool  green  shade, 

Refresh  and  cheer  his  sight ; 
In  dread  he  waits  the  gathering  gloom 

Of  fast-approaching  night. 

Humble  and  sick  at  heart,  he  casts 

His  weary  eyes  above, 
Where  stars  serenely  bend  o'er  him 

Like  ministers  of  love. 

Wandering  and  lone  the  Pilgrim  here, 

Oft  seeks  a  sunny  spot, 
A  resting-place, — but  ah  !  he  finds 

Earth's  desert  owns  it  not. 

Wearied  and  desolate,"  at  length 

Upward  he  turns  his  eyes, 
And  views,  in  sorrow's  darkest  night, 

The  star  of  Hope  arise. 

'Tis  then  his  fainting  heart  revives 

He  feels  an  earnest  given, 
Of  Life  and  Rest  beyond  the  skies, — 

An  endless  rest  in  Heaven. 

Edla. 


For  "  The  Friend." 
THE  SOCIETY  OF  FRIENDS 

IN 

PENNSYLVANIA  AND  NEW  JERSEY. 

From  1764  to  1782. 
(Continued  from  page  189.) 

A  committee  of  men  and  women  Friends  had 
been  set  apart  by  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  Phi- 
ladelphia to  consider  the  best  mode  of  prevent- 
ing the  breaches  of  the  order  of  the  discipline 
in  the  consummation  of  the  marriages  of  mem- 
bers. In  the  Fourth  month  the  committee 
reported  ;  they  recommend,  "  that  parents  and 
such  who  have  the  important  trust  of  the  care 
and  education  of  youth  committed  to  them, 
should  be  piously  concerned  early  to  impress 
on  their  tender  minds,  both  by  example  and 
precept,  a  sense  of  the  nature  and  design  of 
our  religious  profession  and  principles,  which 
lead  from  following,  or  imitating,  the  vain  cus- 
toms and  fashions  of  the  world,  in  conversa- 
tion, deportment,  and  dress.  And  to  advise 
and  restrain  them  from  associating  with  such 
company  as  would  encourage,  or  excite  them 
in  any  liberties  in  behaviour,  or  otherwise,  in- 
consistent with  our  Christian  testimony." 

After  urging  the  necessity  of  enforcing  the 


discipline  against  all  such  as  should  violate  it 
in  accomplishing  their  marriage,  and  that  no 
acknowledgment  should  be  received  from  such 
unless  the  meeting  was  well  assured  that  it  pro. 
ceeded  from  a  true  ground  of  conviction,  they 
thus  conclude  :  "  We  also  think  it  necessary  to 
recommend  that  all  Friends  be  uniformly  care- 
ful, not  only  to  avoid  and  discourage  sumptu- 
ous entertainments  on  the  solemnization  of 
marriages  among  us,  but  that  on  these  and  all 
other  occasions  they  '  let  their  moderation  ap- 
pear to  all  men.'  As  the  formality  of  visiting 
has  of  late  years  been  drawn  into  practice  in  a 
more  general  way  than  in  former  times,  and  it 
is  feared,  more  from  a  motive  of  compliment 
than  real  friendship,  we  think  it  will  become 
Friends  to  discountenance  on  these  occasions  a 
custom  and  fashion  tending  rather  to  ostenta- 
tion, than  a  life  of  self-denial;  and  yet  that  we 
make  use  of  all  opportunities  of  manifesting 
such  true  love  and  friendship  to  each  other  as 
proceeds  from  a  real  ground  of  Christian  union, 
and  fellowship." 

The  epistle  from  Rhode  Island  this  year 
(1772)  shows  that  a  concern  on  behalf  of  the 
slaves  was  increasing  amongst  Friends  there. 
They  had  laboured  with  those  who  retained 
their  fellow-men  in  bondage  which  had  been  the 
cause  of  the  liberation  of  some  ;  and  they  had 
disowned  some  of  those  who  refused  to  liberate 
theirs.  Long  Island  Friends  say  they  had 
sent  down  the  Philadelphia  epistle  to  their  sub- 
ordinate meetings — "  that  the  salutary  advice 
therein  contained  may  be  of  general  service," 
and  add,  "  Our  last  Yearly  Meeting  concluded 
that  a  visit  should  be  made  through  the  several 
Quarterly  Meetings  to  those  Friends  that  are 
possessed  of  negroes.  The  committee  appoint- 
ed for  that  service  report,  that  they  have  gone 
nearly  through  ;  and  although  too  many  seemed 
averse  to  setting  them  at  liberty,  yet  in  general 
they  were  kindly  received,  and  some  seemed 
willing  to  set  their  slaves  at  liberty, — so  that 
we  have  cause  to  believe,  that  as  the  work  is 
upon  the  wheel,  if  right  help  is  laboured  for, 
their  enlargement  will  in  time  be  accomplished." 

Maryland  says,  H  By  accounts  brought  up 
from  our  Quarterly  Meetings,  it  appears  that 
Friends  are  clear  of  importing,  buying  or  sell- 
ing negroes ;  and  the  faithful  among  us  earnest- 
ly  desire,  (as.  this  practice  is  inconsistent  with 
that  love  which  animates  the  followers  of 
Christ,  and  teaches  them  to  do  unto  all  men  as 
they  would  be  done  unto,)  that  we  may  be 
enabled  to  follow  the  leadings  of  Truth  in  this 
momentous  affair.  [We]  hope  that  the  God 
and  Father  of  mercy  and  justice,  may  be  pleas- 
ed in  his  good  time  to  open  a  way  in  the 
hearts  of  the  people,  more  generally,  for.  the 
release  of  these  unhappy  captives.  It  also 
appears  that  there  is  a  growth  of  our  Christian 
testimony  against  paying  the  demands  of  the 
hireling  priests,  which  the  faithful  and  honest- 
hearted  desire  may  be  much  increased." 

Virginia  Friends  do  not  find  any  progress 
towards  the  enlargement  of  the  slaves  among 
them,  yet  humbly  hope  "  it  will  please  the 
Almighty  in  his  own  time  to  open  a  way  for 
their  relief." 

The  epistle  from  North  Carolina  does  not 
touch  on  the  subject  of  slavery. 

The  epistle  in  return,  from  Philadelphia  to 
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Ihode  Island,  takes  note  of  their  having  put 
le  discipline  in  force  against  some  who  held 
laves,  and  expresses  a  belief  that  Christian 
aboar  with  those  who  retain  their  fellow-men 
n  bondage,  will  prevail  and  increase,  and  also 
he  support  of  other  branches  of  the  discipline, 
'  as  there  is  a  dwelling  near  the  Fountain  of 
ife,  and  not  moving,  but  as  that  puts  forth  in 
he  spring  of  Divine  love,  whereby  our  minds 
vill  be  kept  clean  and  pure  from  every  defile- 
ment." 

The  epistle  to  Long  Island  says,  "  It  has 
iffbrded  us  satisfaction  to  hear  that  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  poor  enslaved  Africans  is  become 
the  concern  and  labour  of  your  meeting.  An 
engagement  which  we  greatly  desire  may  be 
seriously  and  deeply  attended  to,  throughout 
our  religious  Society,  in  order  that  the  cry  of 
oppression  and  injustice,  may  cease  to  be  heard 
among  us." 

"Let  not  the  humbling  dispensations  of  Di- 
vine Wisdom  through  which  a  remnant  pass, 
discourage  or  weaken  our  faith  in  Him,  whose 
all-powerful  arm  is  continued  [round  about]  his 
church  and  people.  We  fervently  desire  that 
they  who  are  intrusted  with  an  affluence  of  the 
blessings  of  this  life,  may  carefully  watch  with 
humble  and  grateful  hearts,  that  in  the  enjoy- 
ment thereof  they  may  not  be  diverted  from 
preferring  the  cause  and  testimony  of  Truth  to 
every  temporal  consideration,  in  order  for  the 
promotion  of  the  great  work  of  salvation  in  the 
earth.  Remember  we  are  stewards  of  the 
manifold  favours  both  spiritual  and  temporal 
conferred  on  us,  which  it  is  our  duty  and  inter- 
est to  improve  to  the  good  of  mankind,  and  the 
honour  of  the  bountiful  Giver." 

The  epistle  to  Maryland  declares  that  it  was 
particularly  comfortable  to  hear  what  their 
epistle  says  on  the  negroes  among  them  ;  it 
earnestly  desires  all  who  are  convinced  of  the 
unlawfulness  and  impolicy  of  slave-keeping  to 
continue  their  Christian  endeavours  to  forward 
the  work  of  their  emancipation.  It  expresses 
satisfaction  with  the  prospect  of  the  testimony 
against  a  hireling  ministry  increasing  among 
Friends  in  Maryland,  exhorts  them  to  be  reli- 
giously concerned  to  be  preserved  from  a  too 
close  connection  with  the  things  of  this  world, 
and  earnestly  presses  them  to  be  willing  to 
make  pecuniary  sacrifices  for  the  right  educa- 
tion of  their  children. 

The  epistle  to  Virginia  stirs  them  up  to  faith- 
fulness, and  holds  forth  the  unchangeableness 
of  Truth,  and  the  bright  example  of  our  fore- 
fathers as  an  encouragement  to  them,  through 
attention  to  the  Divine  witness  of  Light  and 
Grace,  to  return  to  primitive  practices  and 
purity.  It  expresses  satisfaction  that  the  ne- 
groes had  not  been  forgotten  by  them ;  and  to 
stir  them  up  to  faithfulness  in  washing  their 
hands  of  the  iniquity  of  slave-keeping,  points 
them  to  their  own  legislature,  who  during  the 
present  year  had  addressed  the  king  against 
slavery. 

Anthony  Benezet  prepared  the  epistle  to 
North  Carolina.  It  says,  "  It  would  have  been 
acceptable  to  us  to  have  been  informed  of  your 
present  situation  with  respect  to  the  troubles 
that  have  subsisted  in  your  province  ;  and  the 
progress  you  have  made  towards  releasing  the 
captives  amongst  you."    "  We  earnestly  desire 


that  an  uprightness  of  heart  may  prevail  in 
rightly  fulfilling  this  weighty  concern.  Let 
not  the  difficulties  now  subsisting  in  respect  to 
setting  your  slaves  at  liberty  be,  by  any,  made 
a  plea,  or  excuse  for  withholding  from  these, 
your  oppressed  fellow-men,  that  liberty  which 
is  their  undoubted  right,  and  which  no  outward 
circumstances  will  justify  us  in  depriving  them 
of." 

"  As  your  Yearly  Meeting  is  now  become 
very  extensive,  we  hope  the  care  of  the  church- 
es, and  a  concern  for  the  rising  generation  may 
induce  the  living  amongst  you,  humbly  to  wait 
for  and  attend  to  the  drawings  of  the  Father's 
love,  wherein  you  may  be  induced  to  visit  such 
whose  situation  is  in  remote  corners,  and  dis- 
tant places,  which  we  trust  would  tend  to  your 
mutual  encouragement,  strength  and  comfort. 
We  desire  a  due  care  may  subsist  amongst  you 
to  communicate  to  the  meetings  whose  situa- 
tions are  remote,  such  books  or  epistles,  and 
other  helps,  as  it  may  be  in  your  power  to  afford 
them. 

"  We  much  desire  that  the  importance  of  a 
truly  Christian  care  being  maintained  for  the 
religious  instruction  of  the  youth,  may  be  es- 
teemed a  matter  of  great  weight  with  you. 
Let  not  the  fear  of  expense  induce  you  to  neglect 
your  duty  therein.  Those  who  have  not  chil- 
dren should  unite  with  those  who  have.  Re- 
member that  they  cannot  better  employ  a  part 
of  that  substance  which  the  Lord  has  entrusted 
them  with,  than  in  using  their  best  endeavours 
to  provide  virtuous  instructors  for  the  youth. 

"  1  Let  your  light  so  shine  before  men,  that 
they  may  see  your  good  works,'  was  an  in- 
structive lesson  to  the  followers  of  Christ  for- 
merly, which  still  remains  as  needful  for  us  in 
this  day.  It  was  by  attending  to  the  Light  of 
Christ,  that  our  antients  were  gathered  to  be  a 
people.  As  they  were  faithful  to  the  dictates 
of  Truth,  it  separated  them  from  the  world,  and 
they  were  found  in  the  answer  of  a  good  con- 
science towards  God  and  all  men.  It  is  for 
want  of  attending  closely  to  this  Divine  Guide, 
that  so  much  weakness  and  deficiency  appears 
in  many  of  the  professors  of  Truth  in  this 
day." 

During  the  time  of  the  sitting  of  the  Yearly 
Meeting,  it  appointed  a  committee  to  wait  upon 
Richard  Penn  with  the  following  address : 

"  May  it  please  the  Governor, — 

"  The  Yearly  Meeting  of  our  Friends  and 
brethren  in  this  province,  New  Jersey,  and  the 
western  parts  of  Maryland  and  Virginia,  being 
now  assembled  the  first  time  since  thy  acces- 
sion to  the  government,  we  are  deputed  to  wait 
on  thee  and  assure  thee  of  our  respectful  affec- 
tionate regard,  and  that  every  seasonable  occa- 
sion of  renewing  and  confirming  our  grateful 
remembrance  of  the  happy  union  which  subsist- 
ed between  thy  honourable  grandfather  and 
our  ancestors  in  the  first  settlement  of  the  con- 
stitution and  laws  of  Pennsylvania,  affords  us 
real  satisfaction  and  pleasure. 

"  Our  Yearly  Meeting  was  then  settled  by 
them,  and  is  still  continued  for  the  promotion 
of  piety,  virtue,  and  godly  living,  and  we  trust 
hath  been  favoured  with  the  Divine  blessing, 
which  hath  animated  us  to  pursue  the  same 
good  purposes,  and  to  manifest  our  sincere  de- 
sires that  vice  and  immorality  may  be  discour- 


aged and  suppressed,  and  the  peace  and  happi- 
ness of  the  people  maintained  on  the  primitive 
foundation  of  the  government. 

"  With  this  view  several  addresses  have  been 
made  to  thy  predecessors,  and  one  to  thy  uncle 
and  father,  about  two  years  since,  expressing 
our  fervent  concern  that  the  authority  of  the 
government  might  be  exerted  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  those  public  irreligious  diversions  which 
have  at  times  been  permitted  in  this  city,  evi- 
dently tending  to  corrupt  the  morals  of  the 
people.  We  were  informed  by  our  Friends  in 
London,  they  expected  that  the  sentiments  of 
the  proprietaries  in  answer  to  our  address  would 
be  communicated  to  thee  in  such  manner  that 
our  desires  might  be  fully  answered. 

"  We  are  therefore  in  hopes  of  thy  favour- 
able attention  to  our  earnest  desires,  that  every 
public  attempt  to  continue  and  increase  such 
scenes  of  wantonness  and  folly  among  us  may 
be  frustrated,  and  that  our  united  endeavours 
to  support  and  maintain  the  government  on  the 
principles  of  true  wisdom  and  piety,  and  to 
render  the  administration  of  it  truly  honourable 
to  thyself  and  beneficial  to  the  people,  will  be 
pleasing  and  acceptable  to  thee." 

In  the  epistle  to  London  Yearly  Meeting 
mention  is  made  that  Richard  Penn  had  courte- 
ously received  the  visit  of  the  committee,  and 
gave  assurances  of  a  favourable  attention  to 
the  hints  contained  in  the  address. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Louis  Antoine  Majolier. 

(Concluded  from  page  191.) 

From  his  profession  of  a  valuer  of  land,  he 
was  afterwards  called  in  as  arbitrator  in  cases 
of  differences  in  families,  and  in  the  division  of 
property ;  on  these  occasions  he  did  honour  to 
his  religious  profession  by  his  strict  justice  and 
impartiality  ;  so  that  he  was  often  sent  for  from 
a  considerable  distance  from  his  home. 

His  ministry  was  simple,  but  energetic  and 
persuasive.  He  called  the  attention  of  his 
hearers  to  the  spirituality  of  the  gospel  dispen- 
sation, to  the  necessity  of  a  change  of  heart 
and  affections,  to  the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
and  of  fire,  to  that  new  birth  without  which  we 
cannot  be  accepted  of  God.  In  his  youth,  and 
when  he  was  in  health,  lie  often  felt  himself 
called  to  visit  his  brethren  of  the  same  faith  ; 
having  a  very  lively  sympathy  for  his  friends 
who  were  situated  at  a  distance  from  the  places 
where  meetings  were  held  ;  and  he  embraced 
every  opportunity  which  presented  itself  to  en- 
courage  them  to  persevere  in  faith,  in  patience, 
and  in  waiting  upon  Christ.  It  was  not  to 
himself,  to  his  ovvn  words,  or  to  anything  visi- 
ble that  he  was  concerned  to  direct  the  atten- 
tion of  his  friends,  but  to  Jesus  Christ  the 
Saviour,  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life,  testi- 
fying that  all  have  access  to  the  Father  through 
faith  and  obedience.  When  circumstances  did 
not  allow  of  his  visiting  his  friends,  he  convey- 
ed his  feelings  to  them  in  writing,  and  his  letters 
always  bore  marks  of  experience  of  the  same 
zeal  and  love. 

His  religious  labours  were  almost  entirely 
confined  to  the  members  of  our  little  society  ; 
yet  he  went  twice  to  St.  Etienne  to  visit  a  small 
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community  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  town, 
consisting  of  individuals  who  had  separated 
themselves  from  the  Roman  Catholic  worship, 
and  who  professed  principles  similar  to  those 
of  Friends.  He  was  well  received,  and  had 
extensive  service  amongst  them,  and  he  after- 
wards kept  up  an  interesting  correspondence 
with  a  few  individuals  of  them. 

He  was  affable  and  kind  to  all,  ready  to  be 
serviceable  to  his  neighbours  and  friends,  as 
well  as  to  strangers;  and  the  superior  informa- 
tion which  he  possessed  often  qualified  him  to 
be  useful  to  them.  He  had  good  health,  and 
was  remarkable  for  his  sober  habits,  his  indus- 
try, and  the  serenity  of  his  mind,  the  expres- 
sion of  which  was  strikingly  visible  in  his 
countenance.  The  last  two  years  of  his  life 
were  spent  at  Congenies  ;  his  time  was  princi- 
pally occupied  in  making  translations  from  the 
writings  of  Friends.  A  translation  of  the  works 
of  Richard  Claridge,  which  he  completed  in  the 
early  part  of  the  year  1837,  appeared  to  fatigue 
him  ;  and  in  the  Sixth  month  of  the  same  year 
he  was  attacked  with  paralysis.  For  many 
days  fears  were  entertained  for  his  life ;  but 
though  he  was  greatly  weakened  by  the  attack, 
it  pleased  Infinite  Wisdom  to  restore  him  so 
far  as  to  enable  him  to  superintend  his  own 
concerns,  to  attend  meetings,  and  to  minister  to 
the  spiritual  wants  of  his  friends.  It  was  evi- 
dent to  them  that  his  communications  were 
more  and  more  fraught  with  love  to  all ;  and 
although  his  bodily  weakness  deprived  them  of 
a  part  of  the  energy  for  which  they  had  been 
remarkable,  it  was  deeply  felt  that  they  pro- 
ceeded from  the  same  source ;  his  mental  facul- 
ties remained  unimpaired,  although  he  had  no 
longer  the  strength  to  employ  his  time  as  be- 
fore, and  his  perceptions  of  divine  things 
remained  the  same. 

In  the  Eighth  month,  1840,  during  the  visit 
of  a  committee  of  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  of 
Friends  in  London,  he  had  a  second  attack, 
which  threatened  his  life.  In  the  course  of 
this  illness  his  patience  and  resignation  were 
remarkable,  and  he  appeared  prepared  for  hea- 
ven ;  but  it  pleased  the  Lord  again  partially  to 
restore  him,  so  that  he  was  permitted  to  attend 
meetings,  and  to  encourage  and  exhort  his 
friends.  Although  after  those  attacks,  and 
particularly  after  the  last,  his  power  of  speech 
was  considerably  impaired,  it  was  very  remark- 
able that  his  religious  communications  were 
always  clear  and  intelligible. 

He  remained  in  this  state  of  weakness  until 
the  Second  month,  1842  ;  when  he  was  sud- 
denly attacked  with  internal  inflammation, 
which  weakened  him  very  fast.  From  the  be- 
ginning of  this  illness  he  thought  that  it  would 
be  his  last,  and  that  it  was  a  call  to  a  better 
world,  and  he  received  the  message  with  all 
the  calmness  of  the  Christian  who  is  at  the  dis- 
posal of  his  Master ;  with  him  all  was  submis- 
sion to  the  Divine  will,  and  the  expression 
which  he  most  frequently  uttered  was,  "  May 
the  will  of  God  be  done,"  and  this  his  counte- 
nance conveyed  more  than  his  words.  He 
evidently  passed  the  greatest  part  of  his  time 
in  prayer.  One  day,  one  of  his  daughters 
wishing  to  know  how  it  was  with  him,  asked 
him  if  his  thoughts  were  turned  towards  God, 
he  quickly  answered,  "  Oh,  yes,  always."  Af- 


ter having  said  to  him  that  she  hoped  he  had  a 
trust  that  when  the  Lord  should  call  him  from 
this  world,  he  would  exchange  a  life  of  trial 
and  suffering  for  a  state  of  happiness,  she  add- 
ed, that  this  life  had  been  such  that  God  would 
not  forsake  him  at  last,  he  quickly  answered, 
as  if  to  reprove  her  for  this  last  expression, 
which  seemed  to  attribute  to  him  some  merit, 
"  Do  not  say  that :  O,  yes,  I  hope,  but  I  feel 
that  I  have  need  of  mercy  ;  there  is  nothing 
but  that,"  or  to  that  effect.  He  often  spoke  of 
death  with  surprising  calmness.  To  another 
of  his  daughters,  who  had  cared  for  him  during 
his  years  of  weakness,  and  who  says  that  she 
never  left  his  room  in  the  evening  without  hear- 
ing him  a  short  time  after  engaged  in  implor- 
ing the  blessing  of  God,  praising  him  for  his 
goodness,  or  supplicating  for  his  pardon  ;  he 
said  one  day,  with  a  smile,  "  The  fruit  is  ripe, 
then  it  must  be  gathered."  On  the  4th  of  the 
Third  month,  a  friend  for  whom  he  had  long 
been  interested  came  to  see  him  ;  he  appeared 
much  pleased  with  the  visit,  and  before  he 
parted  from  him,  he  said,  "  Keep  near  to  Him 
who  has  already  enlightened  thee,  and  He  will 
be  thy  Guide  ;  attend  to  the  manifestations  of 
Him  who  has  said,  '  I  am  the  way,  the  truth, 
and  the  life.'  What  may  have  appeared  to 
thee  (meaning  our  principles)  full  of  imperfec- 
tions, contains,  on  the  contrary,  what  is  the 
most  perfect :  do  not  remain  in  a  state  of  uncer- 
tainty, in  which  thou  wilt  suffer  loss.  I  should 
like  to  see  thee  again  attend  our  meetings,  I 
think  thou  wilt  find  peace  in  it." 

He  had  evidently  nothing  to  do  in  his  last 
moments,  and  he  said  many  times  that  he  was 
happy  in  the  prospect  of  death,  adding,  at  one 
time,  "  All  you  have  to  desire  for  me  is,  that  I 
may  have  an  easy  passage  ;"  and  this,  his  last 
desire  was  abundantly  granted  him.  In  the 
evening  of  Seventh-day,  the  5th,  he  thought 
his  last  hour  was  arrived  ;  he  had  his  family 
called,  named  those  whom  he  did  not  see  round 
his  bed,  and  had  strength  to  say,  "  May  the 
will  of  God  be  done  !  Farewell,  all ;  love  one 
another ;  live  in  peace,  and  the  God  of  peace 
will  be  with  you."  To  a  friend,  who  came  to 
see  him,  he  sweetly  said,  "  Thou  seest  me  at 
the  end  of  my  life."  And  when  she  remarked 
that  she  believed  he  was  going  to  enter  into  a 
better  life  than  the  one  he  was  leaving,  he  said, 
"  Oh,  yes ;"  and  immediately  turning  to  his 
daughter,  who  had  for  some  time  moistened 
his  lips,  he  said  to  her,  proving  his  anxiety 
to  be  gone,  "  And  thou  lengthens  my  life." 
But  on  her  observing  to  him  that  it  was  right 
to  the  last  to  give  every  relief  to  the  poor 
body,  he  added,  with  sweet  submission,  "  Well, 
then,  lengthen  it."  Some  time  after,  feeling 
himself  weaker,  he  said,  "Now  I  am  going; 
fare  thee  well ;  do  not  give  me  any  more  ; 
I  want  nothing  more."  He  remained  some 
time  in  a  state  of  apparent  sleep,  which 
was  interrupted  only  by  the  motion  of  his 
hands,  which  he  often  clasped  before  him,  and 
he  was  evidently  in  prayer.  In  the  evening  of 
the  6th  of  the  Third  month,  1842,  his  spirit 
was  dislodged  from  its  earthly  tenement,  and,  - 
we  doubt  not,  is  gone  to  the  abodes  of  the  just. 
He  was  aged  seventy-eight  years,  and  had  been  , 
a  minister  about  fifty-four  years. 


For  "  The  Friend."  5 

The  Martyrs. 

The  constancy,  patience,  and  boldness  with  " 
which  the  martyrs  suffered,  under  the  sharp  ! 
persecutions  inflicted  upon  them  by  the  Romish  1 
Church,  during  the  Reformation,  seem  to  be  1 
fraught  with  encouragement  to  others  at  times  1 
of  peculiar  trial,  to  imitate  their  firmness  in  the  I 
support  and  promotion  of  the  unchangeable  j  ' 
principles  of  Truth,  and  to  confirm  the  verity  of 
the  blessed  promise  recorded  in  Holy  Writ, 
"  that  as  thy  day  is,  so  shall  thy  strength  be."1 
Neither  open  violence,  nor  alluring  strata- 
gem, nor  any  outward  show  of  friendship  and 
kindness,  could  prevail  with  those  that  were 
grounded  and  settled  in  the  experimental  evi- 
dence of  Christianity,  to  forsake  the  true  know- 
ledge  of  things  as  they  were  revealed  to  them 
by  the  Light  within ;  they  were  founded  on 
the  Rock  of  Ages,  and  kept  diligently  their 
sure  place  of  abode. 

Promises  of  worldly  aggrandisement,  and 
specious  arguments  and  persuasions,  to  induce 
them  to  comply  even  in  part,  with  what  some 
might  now  consider  very  reasonable  requisi- 
tions, were  proffered  in  vain  to  those  faithful 
ones,  who  chose  rather  to  die  than  to  violate  a 
good  conscience ;  even  blessing  and  thanking 
their  God  that  they  were  found  worthy  to  suffer 
for  his  righteous  cause. 

The  following  extracts  from  a  book  entitled 
"A  Brief  View  of  the  Great  Sufferings  and 
Living  Testimonies  of  the  True  and  Constant 
Martyrs,"  might  perhaps  be  proper  for  many 
carefully  to  ponder  in  this  day. 

"  Weendel  Muta,  a  widow  of  Holland,  re- 
ceiving the  truth  of  the  Gospel  into  her  heart, 
was  apprehended  and  committed  into  the  castle 
of  Werden,  and  from  thence  shortly  after  was 
brought  to  the  Hague  to  trial,  where  certain 
monks  were  appointed  to  talk  with  her,  to  win 
her  to  recant,  but  she  constantly  persisted  in 
the  truth  in  which  she  was  planted.  A  woman 
of  her  acquaintance  coming  to  prison  to  visit 
her,  said  to  her,  Why  dost  thou  not  keep  silence, 
and  think  secretly  in  thine  heart  these  things 
which  thou  believest,  that  thou  mayest  prolong 
thy  life  here  1  Oh  (said  the  widow),  you  know 
not  what  you  say,  it  is  written,  with  the  heart  we 
believe  to  righteousness ;  with  the  tongue  we 
confess  to  salvation.  At  her  execution  she 
commended  herself  into  the  hands  of  God,  and 
after  a  fervent  prayer  was  burnt  to  death." 

Thomas  Bennit  promptly  protested  against 
the  idolatries  of  the  Church,  calling  the  Pope 
antichrist ;  and  for  his  zeal  herein  was  impri- 
soned. "  During  the  time  of  his  imprisonment 
the  hate  of  the  people,  through  ignorance,  was 
great  against  him,  notwithstanding  they  could 
never  move  his  patience.  During  his  imprison- 
ment, his  wife  provided  sustenance  for  him ; 
when  she  lamented  he  comforted  her,  and  gave 
her  many  good  and  godly  exhortations ;  and 
desired  her  not  to  move  him  to  comply  with  i 
his  adversaries.  After  the  clergy  saw  they 
could  by  no  means  cause  him  to  recant,  they 
condemned  him  to  be  burnt,  and  delivered  him 
to  the  sheriff  of  Devonshire  to  see  him  exe- 
cuted. The  mild  man  rejoicing  to  see  his  end 
approach  so  near,  as  the  sheep  before  the 
shearer,  yielded  himself  with  all  humbleness  to 
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ibide  and  suffer  the  cross  of  persecution.  Being 
•rought  to  his  execution  in  a  place  called  Liv- 
ng  Dole,  without  Exeter,  he  gravely  and  so- 
urly spake  to  the  people  to  seek  the  honour  of 
Sod,  and  the  knowledge  of  him,  and  to  leave 
he  devices  and  imaginations  of  men's  inven- 
ions ;  and  saying  Oh  Lord  receive  my  spirit, 
mtiently  endured  the  cruelty  of  the  fire  till  his 
ife  was  ended." 

"  George  Wiseheart,  a  man  of  courteous, 
nodest  and  temperate  behaviour,  fearing  God 
ind  hating  covetousness,  very  charitable  and 
moderate  in  his  apparel  and  diet,  and  for  his 
nnocency  a  man  well  beloved,"  was  condemn- 
ed to  be  burnt  as  a  heretic.  When  he  came 
to  the  fire  he  imparted  excellent  counsel  to  his 
brethren  ;  at  the  conclusion  of  which  he  said  : 
11  If  I  had  taught  men's  doctrines  I  had  gotten 
great  thanks  of  men,  but  for  the  Word  and  true 
Gospel's  sake,  I  suffer  this  day  by  men ;  not 
sorrowfully,  but  with  a  glad  heart  and  mind ; 
for  this  cause  I  was  sent,  that  I  should  suffer 
this  fire  for  Christ's  sake ;  this  grim  fire  I  fear 
not;  and  so  I  pray  you  to  do  if  that  any  perse- 
cution come  unto  you  for  the  Word's  sake ; 
and  fear  not  them  that  kill  the  body,  and  after- 
wards have  no  power  to  kill  the  soul." 

Walter  Mille,  a  martyr  of  Scotland,  when 
placed  at  the  stake  requested  liberty  to  speak 
to  the  people,  but  was  forbidden  by  the  execu- 
tioner;  however,  being  encouraged  by  some 
young  men  who  stood  by,  he  rose  up  after  he 
had  prayed  and  standing  upon  the  coals,  said 
on  this  wise :  "  Dear  friends,  the  cause  why  I 
suffer  this  day  is  not  for  any  crime  laid  to  my 
charge,  but  only  for  the  defence  of  the  faith  of 
Christ  Jesus,  for  which  as  the  faithful  martyrs 
have  heretofore  gladly  offered  themselves,  be- 
ing assured  after  the  death  of  their  bodies,  of 
eternal  felicity,  so  this  day  I  praise  God,  that 
he  hath  called  me  of  his  mercy,  among  the  rest 
of  his  servants,  to  seal  his  truth  with  my  life  ; 
which  as  I  received  it  of  him,  so  willingly  I 
offer  it  to  his  glory  :  Therefore  as  you  will 
escape  the  eternal  death,  be  no  more  seduced 
by  the  lies  of  priests,  monks  and  bishops,  and 
the  rest  of  the  sect  of  antichrist,  but  depend  only 
upon  Jesus  Christ,  and  his  mercy,  that  you 
may  be  delivered  from  condemnation." 

Rawlins  White,  a  fisherman,  who  was  burnt 
at  Cardiff,  had  a  great  love  for  the  Truth  ;  and 
for  the  delight  he  took  in  hearing  the  scriptures 
read,  not  being  able  to  read  himself,  he  trained 
up  his  son  at  school  on  purpose  to  read  to  him  ; 
from  often  hearing  them,  having  a  good  me- 
mory, he  so  retained  them,  that  he  became  a 
teacher  and  instructor  to  people,  and  travelled 
about  with  his  little  boy  with  him  for  five  years, 
visiting  where  he  saw  any  hopes  of  people  re- 
ceiving the  Truth.  In  Edward  the  Sixth's  time 
he  became  a  noted  preacher,  and  so  continued 
till  he  was  imprisoned,  which  tended  to  the 
ruin  of  his  wife  and  children  in  this  world  ;  yet 
unconcerned  at  the  loss  of  the  world,  he  con- 
tinued to  exhort  such  as  came  to  visit  him,  and 
to  declare  the  way  of  salvation  to  them  to  the 
best  of  his  understanding ;  admonishing  them 
to  beware  of  false  prophets  that  came  to  them 
in  sheep's  clothing.  "At  his  examination  the 
bishop  spoke  to  him  to  this  effect,  that  they  had 
taken  pains  to  reduce  him  from  his  opinions, 
but  seeing  he  continued  still  obstinate  and 


wilful,  he  must  condemn  him  as  a  heretic. 
But,  said  the  bishop  to  the  people,  before  we 
proceed  any  farther,  let  us  pray  that  God  may 
turn  his  heart.  After  prayer,  the  bishop  asked 
him,  how  it  was  with  him  1  and  whether  he 
would  recant  1  He  answered,  Rawlins  you  left 
me,  and  Rawlins  you  shall  find  me."  There- 
upon he  was  again  taken  to  prison  where  he 
continued  till  his  execution. 

George  Marsh,  who  suffered  in  Queen  Mary's 
reign,  at  one  time  that  he  was  examined  in  re- 
gard to  the  sacrament,  made  answers  with 
which  the  officer  who  queried  with  him,  seem- 
ed somewhat  pleased,  saying,  that  he  hoped  he 
would  be  conformable ;  and  commanded  that 
greater  liberty  and  more  comfortable  lodgings 
should  be  granted  him  in  prison  than  was  per- 
mitted him  before.    When  the  officer  departed, 
George  Marsh  was  much  troubled,  fearing  that 
he  had  given  encouragement  to  his  adversaries, 
"  in  not  confessing  Christ  so  boldly,  as  he 
ought  to  have  done,  and  was  much  grieved  ; 
but  considering  his  condition  he  cried  earnestly 
unto  the  Lord,  saying,  strengthen  me  with  thy 
Holy  Spirit,  with  boldness  to  confess  thee, 
and  deliver  me  from  their  enticing  words, 
that  1  may  not  he  spoiled  through  their  philo- 
sophy and  vain  deceit."    A  day  or  two  after 
he  was  brought  before  two  priests,  who  asked 
him  what  part  of  the  mass  offended  him,  "  he 
said  the  whole  mass  did  offend  him."  They 
persisted  in  advising  him  to  change  his  opin- 
ions, and  not  to  regard  worldly  shame  ;  he  an- 
swered, "  What  he  did  was  not  for  avoiding 
worldly  shame,  nor  yet  for  any  vain  praise  of 
the  world,  but  in  the  reverent  fear  of  God." 
They  told  him  it  was  a  pity  such  a  well-favour- 
ed young  man  should  so  foolishly  cast  away 
himself;  he  answered  them  to  this  effect :  "  My 
wife,  children  and  other  delights  of  this  world, 
are  as  sweet  to  me,  as  other  man's  may  be  to 
him ;  and  I  am  as  unwilling  to  lose  them  as 
another  would,  if  I  might  enjoy  them  with  a 
good  conscience ;  but  my  trust  is,  said  he,  that 
God  will  strengthen  me  to  lose  them  all  for  his 
sake  ;  for  I  do  not  say  or  do  anything  out  of 
stubbornness,  wilfulness,  vain  glory,  or  any 
other  worldly  purpose,  but  with  a  good  con- 
science, in  the  fear  of  God.    And  further  said, 
I  commit  my  cause  unto  God,  who  hath  num- 
bered the  hairs  of  my  head,  and  appointed  the 
days  of  my  life,  who  is  a  righteous  Judge,  and 
will  make  inquisition  for  my  blood."  Soon 
after  he  ended  his  days  in  the  fire.  Among 
several  other  excellent  letters,  he  wrote  the  fol- 
lowing to  his  friends  at  Manchester  during  his 
imprisonment :   "  Consider  what  I  say,  the 
Lord  give  us  understanding  in  all  things.  Bre- 
thren, the  time  is  short,  it  remaineth  that  ye 
use  this  world  as  though  you  used  it  not,  for 
the  fashion  of  this  world  vanisheth  away.  See 
that  ye  love  not  the  world,  neither  the  things 
that  are  in  the  world,  but  set  your  affections 
upon  heavenly  things;  be  meek,  and  long-suf- 
fering ;  serve  and  edify  one  another  with  the 
gift  that  God  hath  given  you  ;  beware  of  strange 
doctrine ;  lay  aside  the  old  conversation  of 
greedy  lusts,  and  walk  in  a  new  life  ;  beware  of 
uncleanness,  covetousness,  and  foolish  talking ; 
rejoice  and  be  thankful  towards  God,  and  sub- 
mit yourselves  one  to  another  ;  cease  from  sin  ; 
be  sober  and  apt  to  pray ;  be  patient  in  trouble  ; 


love  each  other,  and  let  the  glory  of  God  and 
profit  of  your  neighbour  be  the  only  mark  you 
shoot  at  in  all  your  doings;  repent  ye  of  the 
life  that  is  past,  and  take  belter  heed  to  your 
doings  hereafter." 

(To  be  concluded.) 

A  Scrap  for  those  who  are  in  favour  of 
Capital  Punishment  to  read. — Sir,  in  reading 
the  narrative  of  circumstantial  evidences  in 
your  paper,  I  was  forcibly  reminded  of  a  case 
which  came  under  my  personal  notice  many 
years  since.  A  schooner  sailed  from  New 
York  for  Charleston,  S.  C,  with  some  18  or 
20  passengers.  On  the  voyage  some  hashed 
meat  was  served  for  dinner,  and  while  eating 
it,  several  of  the  passengers  became  sick,  and 
it  was  suspected  that  poison  was  the  cause. 
The  cook,  a  black  man,  was  suspected,  and 
after  charging  him  with  the  deed,  which  he 
denied,  the  captain  asked  him  to  eat  the  meat, 
which  he  declined.  Some  one  or  two  of  the 
passengers  died.  When  the  vessel  arrived  at 
Charleston,  the  cook  was  arrested  and  held  for 
trial. 

The  mate  of  the  vessel  was  not  to  be  found, 
and  no  one  knew  him  or  where  he  had  gone. 
The  cook  was  brought  to  trial.  A  New  Eng- 
land lawyer  defended  him.  I  was  present  at 
the  trial,  and  all  the  evidence  against  him,  was 
the  fact  that  he  refused  to  eat  the  poisoned 
meat.  All  the  eloquence  of  his  young  attorney 
could  not  save  him.  He  was  found  guilty  and 
sentenced  to  be  hung.  I  visited  him  in  prison, 
and  heard  him  many  times  assert  his  innocence. 
He  was  allowed  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  to 
visit  him,  to  whom  he  asserted  his  innocence 
in  language  so  convincing,  that  on  the  scaffold 
he  stated  his  firm  belief  that  he  was  innocent. 
I  saw  him  hung,  and  the  last  words  he  uttered, 
I  shall  never  forget. 

"  I  die  an  innocent  man,"  said  he  in  a  sol- 
emn and  convincing  tone,  that  seemed  to  carry 
conviction  through  the  spectators,  of  his  inno- 
cence, but  nothing  could  save  him.  Many 
years  past,  and  this  scene  was  buried  in  the 
thoughts  of  those  who  witnessed  it,  but  I  could 
never  forget  it.  We  all  remember  the  pirates 
who  were  hung  in  this  city  some  years  ago. 
One  of  them  was  Gibbs,  who  confessed  that  he 
was  mate  of  that  schooner,  put  the  arsenic  in 
that  mince-meat,  and  fled  on  the  arrival  of  that 
vessel  at  Charleston.  This  is  no  fiction,  but  a 
melancholy  fact — and  witnessed  by  the  writer  ; 
and  this  is  one  of  the  many  instances  of  legal 
murder — the  result  of  circumstantial  evidence. 
— Boston  Whig. 

The  American"  Mocking  Bird. — This  imi- 
tative, but  inimitable  songster,  is  justly  regard- 
ed as  the  greatest  of  feathered  vocalists.  We 
have  recently  (says  the  Richmond  Times)  been 
in  a  section  of  Virginia  where  they  abound, 
where  the  traveller  on  a  fair  day  is  seldom  out 
of  hearing  of  their  blithe  tones,  and  where 
their  subdued  notes  are  often  heard  during  the 
whole  night,  as  they  sit  in  the  shrubbery  of 
the  garden.  The  New  York  Express,  in  an 
article  on  birds,  gives  the  following  graphic 
sketch  of  this  merry  and  delightful  songster. 

"  But  the  glory  of  all  singing  birds,  the  far- 
famed  nightingales  of  all  lands  included,  is  the 
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mocking  bird  of  our  country.  No  other  can 
compare  with  it  in  variety.  It  sings  its  own 
songs,  and  it  sings,  with  the  most  exquisite 
and  never-ending  variations,  the  songs  of  all 
birds  beside.  What  cannot  he  do  1  He  is  not 
too  humble  or  distrustful  of  his  abilities,  weak 
creature  that  he  is,  to  refrain  from  imitating 
the  scream  of  the  eagle  as  he  sits  poised  upon 
some  lofty  crag,  nor  too  proud  to  assume, 
when  it  pleases  his  fitful  fancy,  the  chirp  of 
the  hedge-sparrow.  He  goes  further,  and  calls 
the  sportsman's  setter  from  his  game,  the 
huntsman's  hound  from  his  scent,  by  his  mis- 
chievous whistle.  Hear  him  hoot  at  the  owl, 
crow  ironically  over  chanticleer,  call  away  the 
callow  brood  from  beneath  their  mother's 
wings  by  his  simulated  cluck,  or  frighten  the 
whole  family  of  them  by  the  most  portentous 
screaming  of  the  hawk  ;  and  then,  as  if  laugh- 
ing at  all  this  fun — listen  as  he  soars  amidst 
the  umbrage  of  yonder  elm,  and  bursts  forth 
into  a  peal  of  merry  music  which  makes  all 
who  hear  it  laugh  for  company. 

Sad. — A  late  number  of  the  New  York  Tri- 
bune says,  that  a  servant  girl  at  Brooklyn,  in 
the  family  of  Gen.  H.  B.  Duryea,  of  that  city, 
last  week  sent  all  her  earnings,  $30,  to  her 
friends  in  Ireland,  and  only  yesterday  received 
information  that  her  father,  mother,  brothers 
and  sisters,  eight  in  number,  had  died  of  star- 
vation. The  poor  girl,  as  may  be  expected,  is 
frantic.  Another  girl  in  the  family  of  N.  B. 
Morse,  received  information  that  two  of  her 
sisters  had  died  of  starvation. 

Seed  Potatoes. — Keeling  and  Hunt,  the  for- 
eign brokers,  of  Monument-yard,  London,  have 
received  a  government  order  to  procure  £20,- 
000  worth  of  seed  potatoes  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean, the  Azores,  or  wherever  they  can  best 
be  had,  as  speedily  as  possible. — Eng.  Paper. 
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We  freely  do  all  we  can  to  give  currency  to 
the  following ;  and  from  our  knowledge  of  the 
writer,  may  assure  our  friends  on  the  other  side 
of  the  water,  that  his  suggestions  have  full 
claim  to  the  consideration  of  those  for  whom 
they  are  intended  : — 

Raisin,  Michigan,  Second  mo.  22d,  1847. 
For  "  The  Friend." 

During  my  wakeful  hours  last  night,  as  I 
lay  on  my  pillow  reflecting  on  the  present  sor- 
rowful and  affecting  situation  of  so  many  thou- 
sands of  our  fellow-creatures  in  Ireland,  and 
other  parts,  my  mind  seemed  so  strongly  im- 
pressed with  a  sense  of  the  propriety,  if  not  the 
duty,  of  trying  to  bring  before  the  view  of  the 
"  Dublin  Central  Committee,"  and  others  en- 
gaged in  the  responsible,  laborious,  and  (while 
their  supply  of  food  is  insufficient  for  all  the 
sufferers,)  painful  office  of  distributing  nourish- 
ment to  the  starving  thousands  around  them, 
some  facts  that  have  long  been  familiar  to  me, 
and  that  from  my  own  opportunities  of  obser- 
vation among  the  Indians  and  hunters  of  the 
western  States,  and  some  little  personal  experi- 


ence, I  feel  assured  might  under  present  cir- 
cumstances be  turned  to  good  account, — and 
thinking  there  might  perhaps  be  no  readier  or 
more  effectual  way  of  bringing  them  into  no- 
tice, than  by  an  insertion  in  "  The  Friend," 
(which,  I  suppose,  circulates  to  some  extent  in 
both  England  and  Ireland,)  I  send  them  for 
that  purpose,  should  the  editor  approve  thereof. 

Every  reader  of  Indian  history  must  be 
acquainted  with  the  fact,  that  the  Indians  are 
in  the  frequent  habit  of  performing  long  jour- 
neys, during  which  they  often  subsist  entirely 
on  a  very  small  daily  allowance  of  parched 
corn;  but  it  may  not  be  so  generally  known, 
that  an  incredibly  small  quantity  of  Indian 
meal  parched  to  a  brown  colour,  and  then 
mixed  with  about  one-fourth  or  fifth  (or  even 
less,)  of  its  weight  of  sugar,  will  answer  the 
purpose  much  better.  One  person  whose 
statements  I  thought  entitled  to  credit,  assured 
me  that  he  knew  from  actual  experience,  that 
a  single  table-spoonful  a  day  not  only  served 
to  keep  up  his  health  and  strength,  but  prevent- 
ed any  unpleasant  craving  for  more  food ;  and 
this  for  many  days  in  succession.  Within  the 
last  48  hours  I  mentioned  this  circumstance  to 
General  Joseph  Brown,  of  Tecumseh;  he  re- 
plied, that  he  had  fully  tested  the  fact  in  his 
own  experience ; — that  many  years  since  when 
first  exploring  this  part  of  the  country,  he  had 
supplied  himself  with  a  cup,  a  spoon,  some  su- 
gar, and  a  little  meal  obtained  by  grinding 
parched  corn  in  a  coffee-mill ;  and  that  after 
travelling  until  exhausted  with  fatigue  and  hun- 
ger, he  would  seat  himself  by  a  spring  or 
stream,  fill  his  cup  with  water,  put  in  a  little  of 
the  meal,  sweeten  it  well,  and  drink  it ;  after 
which,  without  any  other  nourishment,  he  usu- 
ally felt  as  much  revived  and  strengthened  as 
he  would  have  done  with  a  full  customary 
meal  of  victuals.  Now,  if  these  assertions  will 
bear  the  test  of  experiment,  (which  may  be 
made  with  but  little  expense  or  trouble,)  it 
must  at  once  be  seen  how  advantageous  it 
would  be  to  use  such  food  in  cases  of  famine, 
and  how  greatly  it  would  extend  the  means  of 
relieving  the  present  distress  in  Ireland.  Should 
these  suggestions  prove  of  advantage  to  any  of 
those  poor,  famishing  people,  it  will  greatly 
rejoice  their  sympathizing  friend, 

Joseph  Gibbons. 


We  have  but  just  received  the  following 
minute  of  New  York  Meeting  for  Sufferings, 
approving  the  proceedings  of  New  York  Month- 
ly Meeting,  in  relation  to  Irish  sufferings ;  and 
although  it  has  been  sometime  issued  think  it 
proper  to  insert  it  in  our  columns,  as  an  addi- 
tional evidence  of  the  interest  Friends  feel  on 
the  subject. 

At  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  held  in  New 
York,  the  26th  of  the  First  month,  1847  :— 

"  The  attention  of  this  meeting  was  called 
to  the  suffering  condition  of  the  poor  in  Ireland, 
in  consequence  of  the  failure  of  the  Potato-crop, 
on  which  the  poor  in  that  densely  populated 
country  mainly  subsist.  And  it  appearing 
from  accounts  recently  received,  that  the  dis- 
tress is  still  increasing,  and  that  without  great 
exertions  made  for  their  relief,  the  suffering 
there  must  be  fearfully  great:  this  meeting 
was  introduced  into  a  feeling  of  sympathy  with 


those  sufferers,  and  was  united  in  recommend- 
ing the  subject  to  the  consideration  of  the  differ- 
ent Quarterly  Meetings,  with  the  hope  that 
Friends  will  be  inclined  to  contribute  liberally 
of  the  abundance  with  which  they  are  blessed, 
for  the  relief  of  our  afflicted  fellow-creatures. 

"  Friends  of  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  New 
York,  having  had  this  subject  under  considera- 
tion, have  appointed  a  Committee  consisting  of 
Mahlon  Day  and  David  Sands,  to  receive 
donations  in  money,  and  forward  to  a  Commit- 
tee of  Friends  in  Ireland,  for  distribution — and 
articles  of  produce  will  be  received  by  Hussey 
and  Murray,  62  South  street,  New  York. 

"  Further  and  more  particular  accounts,  just 
received  from  Friends  in  London,  inform  us 
that  the  distress  is  increasingly  and  awfully 
great,— even  unto  death.  This  state  of  things, 
there  is  much  reason  to  fear,  is  likely  to  con- 
tinue throughout  the  present  and  succeeding 
years." 

The  above  circular  of  New  York  Monthly 
Meeting  having  been  issued,  and  addressed  to 
Friends  throughout  the  Yearly  Meeting,  de- 
scribing the  arrangements  above  referred  to, 
and  soliciting  donations, — this  meeting  would 
commend  it  to  the  favourable  attention  of  the 
Quarterly  Meetings. 

Richard  Carpenter,  Clerk. 


Tract  Association  of  Friends. 
The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Tract  Associa- 
tion of  Friends,  will  be  held  on  Fourth-day 
evening,  the  17th  instant,  at  half-past  seven 
o'clock,  in  the  committee-room,  Mulberry  street' 
meeting-house. 

Jos.  Scattergood,  Clerk. 
Third  month,  1847. 

Friends  interested  in  the  objects  of  Ihe  As- 
sociation, both  male  and  female,  are  invited  to 
attend. 


A  stated  annual  meeting  of  "  The  Contribu- 
tors to  the  Asylum  for  the  Relief  of  Persons 
Deprived  of  the  Use  of  their  Reason,"  will  be 
held  on  Fourth-day  the  17th  of  Third  month, 
1847,  at  3  o'clock,  p.  m.,  at  Mulberry  street 
meeting-house,  Philadelphia. 

Samuel  Mason,  Clerk. 

Yearly  Meeting's  Committee  on  Education. 
The  stated  meeting  of  the  Yearly  Meeting's 
Committee  on  Education  will  be  held  at  the 
usual  place,  on  Sixth-day  afternoon,  the  19th 
of  Third  month,  at  3  o'clock. 

Daniel  B.  Smith,  Clerk. 

As  many  of  the  answers  from  monthly  and 
preparative  meetings  to  the  queries  of  the 
Yearly  Meeting's  Committee  on  Education  have 
not  yet  been  received,  it  is  requested  that  they 
may  be  forwarded  as  early  as  convenient  to 
the  subscriber. 

Daniel  B.  Smith,  Clerk. 


Died,  First  month  12th,  after  a  short  but  severe 
illness,  Ann  Moore,  widow  of  the  late  Andrew  Moore, 
in  the  71st  year  of  her  age,  a  member  and  overseer  of 
Sadsbury  Monthly  and  particular  Meeting.  The  hum- 
ble and  affectionate  deportment  of  this  beloved  Friend 
has  left  a  sweet  savour  behind  her. 
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Grahamc's  Colonial  History. 

(Continued  from  page  194.) 
THE  PENNSYLVANIAN  SLAVE. 

It  was  asserted,  last  week,  that  the  condition 
of  the  labouring  man  in  England,  at  the  period 
then  under  consideration,  was  not  so  good  as  that 
of  the  slave  in  Pennsylvania.  Perhaps  it  would 
have  been  better  to  say,  that  his  usage  was  not 
so  good.  His  condition,  in  one  important  par- 
ticular, was  certainly  better.  England  had 
recognized  such  power  in  the  popular  voice, 
that  whenever  it  was  unitedly  raised  in  opposi- 
tion to  oppression,  government  lent  a  respect- 
ful ear  to  the  outcry,  and  found  safety  in  com- 
pliance. The  clamour  against  general  war- 
rants, alluded  to  by  Adam  Smith,  was  a  case 
of  this  kind.  The  slave  is  vested  with  no 
such  remedial  power.  The  English  people 
were  not  slaves ;  yet  the  usage  to  which  they 
were  subjected,  for  above  130  years,  under  the 
law  of  settlement,  was  worse  than  anything  we 
read  of  in  the  usage  of  the  slaves  in  Quaker 
Pennsylvania.  Let  us  hear  the  Editors  of  the 
Pictorial  History  on  this  head  :— 

"  Some  glimpses  of  the  state  of  the  pauper 
population,  a  few  years  after  the  new  law  of 
settlement  came  into  operation,  are  afforded  by 
an  inquiry  '  Concerning  the  Relief  and  Em- 
ployment of  the  Poor,'  which  forms  one  of  the 
chapters  of  Sir  Josiah  Child's  New  Discourse 
of  Trade,  written  in  1665,  and  published  in 
1668.  Sir  Josiah  describes  the  condition  of 
the  poor  at  this  time  as  sad  and  wretched  in 
the  extreme  ;  and  the  details  he  gives  seem  to 
show  that  a  great  part  of  their  misery  was  the 
consequence  of  the  late  act.  In  illustration  of 
the  combined  cruelty  and  efficacy  of1  the  shift- 
ing off,  sending,  or  whipping  back,  the  poor 
wanderers  to  the  place  of  their  birth  or  last 
abode,'  which  was  continually  going  on  in  all 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  he  gives  the  following 
instance  : — '  A  poor  idle  person,  that  Will  not 
work,  or  that  nobody  will  employ  in  the  coun- 
try, comes  up  to  London,  to  set  up  the  trade  of 
begging  ;  such  a  person,  probably,  may  beg  up 
and  down  the  streets  seven  years,  it  may  be 
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seven  and  twenty,  before  anybody  asketh  why 
she  doth  so;  and,  if  at  length  she  hath  the  ill- 
hap,  in  some  parish,  to  meet  with  a  more  vigi- 
lant beadle  than  one  in  twenty  of  them  are,  all 
he  does  is  but  to  lead  her  the  length  of  five  or 
six  houses  into  another  parish,  and  then  con- 
cludes, as  his  masters  the  parishioners  do,  that 
he  hath  done  the  part  of  a  most  diligent  officer. 
But  suppose  he  should  go  yet  further,  to  the 
end  of  his  line,  which  is  the  end  of  the  law,  and 
the  perfect  execution  of  his  office, — that  is, 
suppose  he  should  carry  this  poor  wretch  to  a 
justice  of  the  peace,  and  he  should  order  the 
delinquent  to  be  whipt,  and  sent  from  parish  to 
parish,  to  the  place  of  her  birth  or  last  abode, 
which  not  one  justice  of  twenty,  through  pity 
or  other  cause,  will  do  :  even  this  is  a  great 
charge  upon  the  country,  and  yet  the  business 
of  the  nation  is  wholly  undone  ;  for  no  sooner 
doth  the  delinquent  arrive  at  the  place  assigned, 
but,  for  shame  or  idleness,  she  presently  de- 
serts it,  and  wanders  directly  back,  or  some 
other  way,  hoping  for  better  fortune ;  whilst 
the  parish  to  which  she  is  sent,  knowing  her  a 
lazy,  and  perhaps  a  worse  qualified  person,  is 
as  willing  to  be  rid  of  her,  as  she  is  to  be  gone 
from  thence.' " 

The  very  numerous  instances,  throughout 
the  kingdom,  of  this  idleness,  or  laziness,  spo- 
ken of  by  Sir  Josiah,  no  doubt,  owed  their  ori- 
gin, chiefly,  to  the  fact,  that  labour  could  not 
earn  labour's  worth,  but  must  submit  to  take 
whatever  the  will  of  the  magistrate  might  dic- 
tate. A  very  sure  way  indeed  of  multiplying 
laziness  in  a  country. 

This  state  of  things  was  tolerated  in  England 
for  more  than  130  years;  and,  during  the 
greater  part  of  that  time,  the  government  ap- 
pears to  have  been  insensible  of  the  folly  and 
wrong  it  was  committing.  Perhaps,  the  fact 
which  explains  this  may  be  found  to  bear  some 
relationship  to  that  which  blinded  for  a  time, 
the  eyes  of  the  Pennsylvania  Quaker  to  the 
wrongfulness  of  slavery.  Bad  as  the  condition 
of  the  people  was,  under  the  law  of  settlement, 
it  was  so  much  better  than  it  had  been  before 
that  law,  as,  for  a  long  period,  to  reconcile  the 
nation  to  its  continuance.  Bad  as  the  institu- 
tion of  slavery  was,  its  subjects  were  so  much 
better  treated  than  the  labouring  population  of 
the  old  world — from  which  the  colonists  had 
recently  arrived — as,  for  a  much  shorter  peri- 
od, to  reconcile  them  to  its  existence. 

That  this  notion  is  not  altogether  fanciful,  al 
any  rate,  with  relation  to  England,  will  be  evi- 
dent by  recurrence  to  a  few  well-established 
facts.  The  Society  for  the  diffusion  of  Useful 
Knowledge  has,  in  its  Cyclopaedia,  condensed 
them  into  a  narrow  compass  : — 

In  the  time  of  Richard  II.,  no  labourer  was 
permitted  "  to  quit  his  dwelling-place  without  a 
testimonial  from  a  justice  of  the  peace,  showing 
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reasonable  cause  for  his  going,  and  without 
such  a  testimonial,  any  such  wanderer  might 
be  apprehended,  and  put  in  the  stocks." 

Under  Henry  VIII.,  "a  '  sturdy  beggar'  was 
to  be  whipped  the  first  time  he  was  detected  in 
begging ;  to  have  his  right  ear  cropped  for  the 
second  offence  ;  and,  if  again  guilty,  of  begging, 
was  to  be  indicted  '  for  wandering,  loitering, 
and  idleness,'  and  if  convicted,  was  '  to  suffer 
execution  of  death  as  a  felon  and  an  enemy  of 
the  commonwealth.'" 

Under  Edward  VI.,  "  every  able-bodied  per- 
son who  should  not  apply  himself  to  some 
honest  labour,  or  offer  to  serve  for  even  meat 
and  drink,  was  to  be  taken  for  a  vagabond, 
branded  on  the  shoulder,  and  adjudged  a  slave, 
for  two  years,  to  any  one  who  should  demand 
him,  to  be  fed  on  bread  and  water  and  refuse 
meat,  and  made  to  work  by  being  beaten, 
chained,  or  otherwise  treated.  If  he  ran  away 
during  the  two  years,  he  was  to  be  branded  on 
the  cheek,  and  adjudged  a  slave  for  life,  and 
if  he  ran  away  again,  he  was  to  suffer  death 
as  a  felon.  If  not  demanded  as  a  slave,  he 
was  to  be  kept  to  hard  labour  on  the  highways, 
in  chains." 

Under  Elizabeth — the  good  Queen  Bess— 
the  system  relaxed  a  little ;  but  not  until  the 
thirty-ninth  year  of  her  reign.  It  was  then 
enacted,  that  "  every  able-bodied  person  refus- 
ing to  work  for  the  ordinary  wages  [that  is, 
the  wages  arbitrarily  fixed  by  the  magistrates,] 
was  to  be  '  openly  whipped  until  his  body  be 
bloody,  and  forthwith  sent,  from  parish  to  par- 
ish, the  most  straight  way  to  the  parish  where 
he  was  born,  and  there  put  himself  to  labour 
as  a  true  subject  ought  to  do.' 

Milner — the  author  of  a  late  work  on  "  The 
Elevation  of  the  People,"  published  in  London, 
1846 — remarks  of  this  period:  "  In  what  the 
national  minstrelsy  calls  the  '  golden  days  of 
good  Queen  Bess,'  Harrison  tells  us,  that 
1  rogues  were  trussed  up  apace,'  and  there  was 
not  one  year  commonly  wherein  300  or  400 
of  them  were  not  devoured  and  eaten  up  by  the 
gallows." 

In  the  43d  year  of  Elizabeth,  however,  these 
cruelties  were  greatly  diminished,  at  least  in 
appearance  ;  for  simple  imprisonment  took  the 
place  of  punishments  which  did  open  violence 
to  the  growing  humanity  of  the  age.  Yet,  im- 
prisonment, in  those  days  was  no  light  inflic- 
tion. The  journals  of  our  early  Friends  have 
transmitted  to  us  some  idea  of  those  horrible 
dungeons,  into  which — hidden  from  the  public 
eye,  and  little  thought  of — hundreds  of  human 
beings  were  frequently  crammed,  and  many 
suffered  to  die  from  the  combined  effects  of 
cold,  wet,  hunger,  filth,  and  an  atmosphere 
loaded  with  impurities,  aided,  sometimes,  by 
the  blows  of  the  gaoler ;  who,  seldom  subjected 
to  the  supervision  of  his  superiors,  seemed  to 
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possess  almost  unlimited  power  over  his  mise- 
rable captives. 

When  a  man  has  been  long  confined  in  dark- 
ness the  admission  of  a  little  light  may  be  to 
him,  at  first,  like  the  arrival  of  perfect  day  ;  so 
when  men  escape  from  a  condition  of  extreme 
oppression  to  one  more  tolerable,  they  may, 
for  a  while,  imagine  that  they  have  attained  to 
liberty.  Such,  in  a  degree,  were  probably  the 
feelings  of  the  English  people  which  so  long 
reconciled  them  to  the  hardships  imposed  by 
the  famous  law  of  settlement ;  and  such  we 
may,  without  violence  to  common  sense,  be- 
lieve, was  the  nature  of  the  feeling  which,  for 
a  time,  reconciled  the  Quaker  colonists  of  Penn- 
sylvania to  the  bondage  of  the  black  man. 
But  the  parallel  is  not  perfect :  for,  whereas, 
by  the  law  of  settlement,  and  the  spirit  with 
which  it  was  enforced,  the  natural  privileges 
of  the  British  subject  were  grievously  curtailed, 
and  himself  personally  abused ;  in  Pennsylva- 
nia, slavery  was  almost  divested  of  its  odious 
features  by  the  mild  and  benevolent  deportment 
of  the  master.  To  assist  his  reader  in  coming 
to  an  impartial  judgment  upon  the  Quaker, 
Grahame  ought  to  have  placed  before  him  a 
comprehensive  view  of  the  state  of  the  labour- 
ing classes,  in  that  age  of  the  world. 

He  unjustly  stamps  the  Quaker  with  the 
stigma  of  tyranny.  William  Penn  remarks,  in 
substance,  that  the  form  of  a  government  is  of 
much  less  importance  than  the  spirit  with 
which  it  is  administered.  Grahame,  in  draw- 
ing his  sketches  of  New  England  and  Pennsyl- 
vania policy,  did  not  sufficiently  keep  in  mind, 
that  it  is  very  possible  to  have,  under  a  form 
of  liberty,  the  spirit  of  tyranny,  and,  that  even 
under  the  form  of  tyranny,  the  spirit  of  phi- 
lanthropy may  exist. 

There  are  evidences,  quite  conclusive  to  a 
member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  extant  in 
their  old  records,  exhibiting  the  tender  care  of 
Friends  for  the  welfare  of  their  negro  servants; 
and  the  laws  of  the  commonwealth,  as  Gra- 
hame himself  acknowledges,  afford  satisfactory 
proof  of  the  same  tender  disposition,  and  a  de- 
sire to  protect  that  dependent  class  from  out- 
rage and  violence :  but  evidence  drawn  from 
sources,  not  tinctured  with  Quakerism,  is  not 
abundant.  There  is  one  writer  however,  who 
drops  a  few  very  significative  remarks  upon 
the  subject,  and  whose  testimony  is  perfectly 
unexceptionable.  He  made  a  tour  through  the 
colonies,  while  slavery  was  still  sanctioned  by 
the  Quakers  of  Pennsylvania. 

Peter  Kalm,  a  learned  Swede — "Professor 
in  the  University  of  Aobo  in  Swedish  Finland 
and  member  of  the  Swedish  Royal  Academy," 
visited  the  Quaker  colony  in  1748,  and  after- 
wards published  his  "  Travels  into  North  Ame- 
rica"— a  work  which  enjoys  a  high  reputation 
for  accuracy,  and  possesses  peculiar  value  as 
a  dispassionate  and  unbiassed  expression  of  the 
opinions  of  a  highly  intelligent  stranger,  in 
relation  to  this  country,  at  a  period  when  few 
men  of  his  capacity  and  acquirements  had 
visited  our  shores  from  disinterested  motives. 
The  object  of  Kalm's  voyage  to  America  ap- 
pears to  have  been,  simply,  to  add  his  quota  to 
the  stock  of  human  knowledge,  by  carrying  to 
Europe,  from  a  country,  then  an  unexplored 
region  to  men  of  science,  a  faithful  report, — the 


result  of  his  own  personal  observations  and  in- 
vestigations— upon  the  natural  and  artificial 
productions  of  our  land,  its  progress  in  the 
practical  arts,  and  its  institutions,  social  and 
civil.  His  favourite  pursuit  seems  to  have 
been  natural  history,  but  he  took  a  lively  inter- 
est in  whatever  related  to  the  condition  of  the 
people,  and  his  testimony  may  be  regarded  as 
strictly  impartial.  He  had  no  great  deal  to 
say  about  slavery  in  the  provinces  now  known 
as  the  middle  states,  but  what  did  drop  from 
his  pen,  especially  in  reference  to  the  system 
as  it  existed  in  Pennsylvania,  conveys  a  good 
deal  in  a  .  very  few.  words.  His  language  is 
quite  remarkable :  "  The  negroes  or  blacks 
are,  in  a  manner,  slaves."  Those  words — 
"  in  a  manner" — are  very  peculiar,  and  cer- 
tainly indicate  that  the  condition  of  the  negroes 
was  not  that  which  is  ordinarily  implied  by  the 
term  slavery.  It  is  one  of  those  incidental  ex- 
pressions, which,  falling  from  a  man  accus- 
tomed to  weigh  his  words,  are  very  significa- 
tive. He  speaks,  however,  particularly,  of  the 
extraordinary  protection  afforded  by  the  law  to 
the  slave  and  of  his  kind  treatment  by  the 
master. 

The  condition  of  the  working  classes,  in 
America,  at  that  time,  contrasted  strongly  with 
that  of  their  brethren  in  Europe.  Grahame 
cites  the  testimony  of  Gawen  Laurie,  the  sec- 
ond deputy  governor  of  New  Jersey,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  people  of  that  colony,  and  it  was 
equally  applicable  to  Pennsylvania  :  "There 
is  not  in  all  the  province  a  poor  body,  or  that 
wants."  "  The  servants  work  not  so  much  by 
a  third  as  they  do  in  England  ;  and.  I  think, 
feed  much  better ;  for  they  have  beef,  pork, 
bacon,  pudding,  milk,  butter,  and  good  beer 
and  cider  to  drink."  In  1748,  when  the  learn- 
ed Swede  was  travelling  through  the  colonies, 
the  prosperity  of  the  people  had  not  decreased, 
and  he  testifies,  moreover,  what  bears  upon  the 
subject  in  hand,  that  the  slaves  "  had  as  good 
food  as  the  rest  of  the  servants."  That  was 
sumptuous  living  compared  with  the  rye  and 
barley  bread,  and  stinted  fare  of  the  European 
free  labourer.  Even  at  so  late  a  period  as  the 
French  Revolution,  the  celebrated  Brissot  de 
Warville,  then  travelling  in  the  United  States, 
was  so  astonished  at  seeing  an  American 
ploughman  eating  a  piece  of  white  bread  and 
the  wing  of  a  turkey,  that  he  recorded  the  fact 
for  the  information  and  amazement  of  his  coun- 
trymen. In  the  Pictorial  History  of  England, 
notice  is  taken  of  a  publication  by  Sir  Frede- 
rick Eden,  in  which  is  some  account  of  the 
diet  of  the  working  people  of  the  north  of  Eng- 
land. It  "  states  that  it  is  only  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  eighteenth  century  that  the 
use  of  whealen  bread  has  been  gradually  in- 
troduced among. the  labouring  classes.  '  About 
fifty  years  ago,'  he  afterwards  tells  us  (that  is, 
about  the  year  1747,)  'so  little  was  the  quan- 
tity of  wheat  used  in  the  county  of  Cumberland, 
that  it  was  only  a  rich  family  that  used  a  peck 
of  wheat  in  the  course  of  a  year,  and  that  was 
used  at  Christmas.  The  crust  of  the  goose- 
pie — a  dish  with  which  almost  every  table  in 
the  county  at  that  season  is  supplied — was 
made  of  barley-meal :  one  of  wheaten-flour 
was  considered  as  a  great  delicacy,  but  is  now 
getting  into  very  general  use  :  the  barley-pie, 


however,  is  not  yet  entirely  excluded  from  the 
Christmas  fare  of  some  families.'"  So  long 
as  the  dictation  of  the  magistrate  could  limit 
the  wages  of  a  chief-husbandman,  or  master- 
mason,  to  101.  a  year,  wheat-bread  was  not 
likely  to  be  in  much  request  among  working 
people.  In  the  bread  shops,  accordingly,  but 
little  of  the  dainty  was  to  be  found.  " '  An 
old  labourer,' says  Sir  Frederick,  '  of  eighty- 
five  [years  of  age]  remarks,  that  when  he  was 
a  boy,  he  was  at  Carlisle  market  with  his  fa- 
ther, and,  wishing  to  indulge  himself  with  a 
penny  loaf  made  of  wheat-flour,  he  searched 
for  it  for  some  time,  but  could  not  procure  a 
piece  of  wheaten  bread,  at  any  shop  in  the 
town.' " 

There  are  other  points,  besides  those  alrea- 
ey  indicated,  in  which  according  to  the  testi- 
mony of  Kalm,  the  Pennsylvania  slave  does 
not  seem  to  have  occupied  a  position  so  much 
worse  than  the  free  labourer  as  the  system  of 
slavery  now  in  existence  would  lead  us  to  sup- 
pose. The  slaves,  says  Kalm,  "  possess  equal 
advantages  [with  the  other  servants]  in  all 
things  except  their  being  obliged  to  serve  their 
whole  lifetime,  and  get  no  other  wages  than 
what  their  master's  goodness  allows  them.'' " 
The  last  exception  is  worthy  of  attention.  That 
the  goodness  of  the  master  should  allow  wages 
at  all  is  a  very  remarkable  circumstance,  and 
in  itself  plainly  indicates,  that  the  condition  of> 
the  Quaker  slave  was  very  unlike  that  of  the: 
slave  of  the  present  day,  and  more  nearly  allied,' 
in  respect  to  remuneration,  at  least,  to  the  Eu- 
ropean labourer — whose  superiors  dictated  the 
rate  of  his  wages — than  is  generally  imagined. 

Yet,  at  the  period  of  Kalm's  visit,  the  move- 
ment had  begun  within  the  bosom  of  the  Socie- 
ty of  Friends,  which  was  to  clear  them  of  this 
evil  institution. 

It  is  hoped,  that  the  reader  will  not  confound 
these  remarks  with  a  course  of  reasoning  fre- 
quently adopted  by  advocates  of  slavery,  where- 
by it  is  attempted  to  justify  that  wretched  sys- 
tem of  servitude,  because  misery  and  destitution 
are  to  be  found  among  the  poor  of  free  states. 
The  writer  designs  no  justification  of  slavery, 
but  it  seems  to  him,  that  the  misery  which  was 
so  generally  rivetted,  by  the  strong  arm  of  law, 
upon  the  labouring  classes  of  Europe,  contrast- 
ed with  the  comfortable  condition  of  the  slave 
of  early  Pennsylvania,  does  afford  a  reasonable 
explanation  of  the  unconsciousness  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends  to  the  wrongfulness  of  the  sys- 
tem, without  resorting  to  the  imputation  of  a 
selfish,  covetous,  and  tyrannical  temper,  upon 
a  body  of  men  who  are  generally  acknowledg- 
ed to  have  been  distinguished,  among  religious 
professors,  by  the  liberality  and  philanthropy 
that  pervaded  their  social  and  political  institu- 
tions. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Interesting  to  Apple  Growers. — In  a  letter 
published  in  the  January  number  of  the  Horti- 
culturist, C.  Springer,  of  Meadow  Farm,  Ohio,: 
says  :— 

"  I  have  gathered,  this  year,  from  one  acre 
of  ground,  about  150  barrels  of  the  finest  and 
fairest  apples  grown  in  this  vicinity,  and  about 
one  barrel  of  the  White  Doyenne  pears.  The 
latter  are  now  (Nov.  8th)  in  perfection.    I  had 
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one  Rhode  Island  Greening  five  inches  in  dia- 
meter, weighing  eighteen  ounces  and  three 
quarters. — My  trees  have  never  been  trimmed, 
and  I  raise  larger  and  better  fruit  than  one 
who  trims  his  trees. — Cincinnati  Chronicle. 

Abolishing  Capital  Punishment. 

Report  of  the  Committee  of  Assembly  on  the 
subject  of  Abolishing  Capital  Punishment 
in  the  State  of  New  Jersey.  Read  February 
18,  1847,  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

The  committee  to  whom  were  referred  peti- 
tions praying  for  the  abolition  of  capital  punish- 
ment, beg  leave  respectfully  to  Report: 

That  they  have  considered  the  prayers  of 
the  petitioners  upon  this  vitally  important  sub- 
ject, now  agitating  the  public  mind,  and  so 
widely  affecting  tbe  public  interests,  and  have 
endeavoured  to  collate  such  facts  respecting  it 
as  the  circumstances  and  their  limited  time 
would  allow. 

Your  committee  believe  that  the  awful  re- 
sponsibility of  taking  human  life  should  not  be 
incurred  by  any  human  tribunal,  without  a 
direct  warrant  from  the  Divine  Author  of  that 
life,  given  to  subserve  the  best  interests  of 
society. 

If  capital  punishment  be  in  accordance  with 
the  command  of  God,  and  the  highest  expedi- 
ency, your  committee  could  never  consent  to 
its  abolition.  But,  in  their  opinion,  neither  the 
law  of  God  nor  an  enlightened  policy  demand 
the  execution  of  the  criminal ;  on  the  contrary, 
the  precepts  of  our  religion,  and  the  claims  of 
society  require  its  abrogation.  A  few  of  the 
evidences  by  which  your  committee  have  reach- 
ed these  conclusions  are  respectfully  subjoined. 

The  law  of  God: — Those  who  base  their 
defence  of  the  "death  penalty"  upon  the  writ- 
ten word,  rest  it  mainly  upon  the  text  in  Gene- 
sis ix.  6 :  "  Whoso  sheddeth  man's  blood  by 
man  shall  his  blood  be  shed."  "  This,"  says 
the  most  able  defender  of  the  gallows  in  this 
country,  "  is  the  citadel  of  our  argument,  com- 
manding and  sweeping  the  whole  subject." 
From  its  location  in  the  sacred  Scriptures,  your 
committee  approach  this  "  citadel"  reverently, 
and  rind  it  was  not  erected  during  the  dispen- 
sation of  Jesus,  nor  yet  of  Moses,  but  at  a  peri- 
od long  anterior  to  both. 

Your  committee  are  fully  sensible  that  any 
text  in  the  sacred  Scriptures,  appearing  to  re- 
quire of  us  so  solemn  a  duly  as  the  taking  of 
life,  should  be  so  clear  and  explicit  as  to  admit 
of  no  dispute,  especially  among  those  who  are 
equally  eminent  as  authority  in  exposition  of 
its  meaning.  But  this  is  not  the  case  with  re- 
spect to  the  passage  in  question.  Your  com- 
mittee would  not  notice  mere  verbal  variations, 
or  the  cavils  of  those  who  are  not  believers  in 
the  [Scriptures] ;  but  they  find  that  men  of  the 
profoundest  learning  and  most  exalted  piety, 
who  believe  the  Bible  to  be  [of  Divine  autho- 
rity], and  have  devoted  their  lives  to  its  study, 
that  such  men  differ  widely  as  to  the  meaning 
of  this  text,  and  the  correctness  of  our  transla- 
tion of  it,  not  a  few  of  them  denying  its  man- 
datory character  altogether,  and  regarding  it 
simply  as  a  prediction. 

Some  of  the  most  eminent  Hebrew  scholars 
render  the  imperative  "  shall"  in  the  text,  upon 


which  its  whole  force  as  a  command  rests, 
"  will"  or  "  may  ;"  and  it  was  the  opinion  of 
John  Calvin  that  the  words  "  by  man"  were  a 
forced  construction  of  the  original.  Others 
assert  that  there  is  more  evidence  to  prove  the 
predictive  than  the  mandatory  character  of  the 
passage,  as  the  word  "shall"  is  frequently 
used  in  the  Bible,  when  it  is  evident  no  com- 
mand is  given,  and  it  occurs  twelve  or  fifteen 
times  in  the  chapter  containing  this  text,  in 
only  two  or  three  of  which  can  it  be  construed 
into  a  command  ;  and  they  are  at  a  loss  to  dis- 
cover why  an  exception  should  be  made  in  the 
sixth  verse  to  justify  capital  punishment. 

In  six  or  eight  translations  of  the  Bible  into 
different  languages,  tH6'rendering  of  this  pas- 
sage is  not  mandatory,  "  will"  being  substituted 
for  "shall." 

Your  committee  do  not  assume  to  decide 
what  should  be  the  literal  translation  of  the 
text,  but  they  respectfully  submit  whether  any 
passage,  about  which  there  is  so  much  conflict 
— upon  the  meaning  of  which  men,  equally 
pious  and  learned,  differ  so  essentially — can 
be  safely  considered  a  Divine  sanction  for  an 
institution  that  is  in  itself  opposed  to  the  merci- 
ful and  humanizing  tendencies  of  our  religion. 
And  again,  even  admitting  capital  punishment 
to  have  been  a  law  of  remote  and  less  enlight- 
ened times,  it  is  no  argument  that  it  should  be 
continued  by  us,  who  are  living  under  the  light 
of  a  dispensation  that  supersedes  and  abolishes 
the  law  of"  blood  for  blood,"  of  "an  eye  for 
an  eye  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth,"  and  requires 
men  to  imitate  the  Divine  administration,  which 
seeks  to  win  by  the  omnipotence  of  love,  rather 
than  coerce  by  the  exercise  of  infinite  power. 

Failing  to  discover  sufficient  evidence  of  a 
Divine  warrant  for  the  execution  of  the  mur- 
derer, your  committee  think  the  question 
resolves  itself  into  one  of  expediency  altoge- 
ther, and  to  this  aspect  of  it  they  solicit  your 
attention. 

Your  committee  believe  that  the  common 
apprehension  of  danger  to  the  safety  of  society 
from  the  abolition  of  the  death  penalty,  has  no 
foundation  in  fact.  By  a  careful  and  impartial 
examination  of  statistics,  it  will  be  found  that 
the  abolishment  of  the  "  punishment  of  death" 
as  a  penalty  for  arson,  burglary,  &c,  has  very 
materially  diminished  those  crimes  against  pro- 
perty ;  and  the  same  is  true  with  respect  to 
murder — crimes  against  life  diminish  as  execu- 
tions decrease. 

Your  committee  are  in  possession  of  numer- 
ous facts  to  substantiate  the  first  position  ;  but 
as  it  might  be  objected  that  the  death  punish- 
ment is  disproportioned  to  crimes  against  pro- 
perty, and  therefore  any  change  in  that  respect 
does  not  affect  the  main  question,  they  will 
confine  themselves  principally  to  the  facts  in 
relation  to  murder,  only  adding  a  few  general 
statements  of  the  other. 

Lord  Howard,  alluding  to  the  abrogation  of 
the  punishment  of  death  in  several  countries, 
for  various  crimes,  during  seventy  years,  says  : 
"  In  no  one  instance  does  it  appear  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  an  increase  of  crime."  In  proof  of 
thS,  in  England  and  Wales,  in  a  period  of 
twenty-one  years,  ending  with  1834,  all  the 
executions  in  the  first  7  years  were  649  ;  sec- 
ond 7  years,  494 ;  third  7  years,  355  ;  convic- 


tions of  murder  first  7  years,  141  ;  second  7 
years,  113;  third  7  years,  105.  Thus  while 
the  number  of  executions  as  "  solemn  warn- 
ings" fell  more  than  forty-five  per  cent.,  mur- 
ders, instead  of  multiplying,  decreased  more 
than  twenty-five  per  cent. 

In  1837,  no  execution  had  taken  place  in 
London  and  Middlesex,  in  a  population  of  one 
million,  three  hundred  and  sixty  thousand,  for 
nearly  four  years;  yet  this  disuse  of  the  scaf- 
fold was  attended  by  a  considerable  diminution 
of  crime,  as  the  Parliamentary  returns  show. 
The  facts  in  our  country  fully  corroborate 
these  statements.  Horse  stealing,  capital  in 
Virginia,  was  of  all  crimes  most  frequent. 
New  Jersey  tried  punishing  it  with  death  until 
1759,  and  revived  it  again  in  1780,  but,  after 
a  few  years'  experience,  gave  it  up  at  the  bid- 
ding of  humanity  and  sound  policy.  Counter- 
feiting Continental  bills  of  credit,  capital  in 
Pennsylvania,  was  much  more  frequent  there 
than  where  it  was  not  so  punished.  In  two 
years  the  cases  of  it  were  almost  as  many  as 
all  kinds  of  forgery  not  capital,  in  fourteen 
years.  The  result  with  respect  to  arson  is 
similar. 

Of  the  second  position,  "  that  murders  di- 
minish as  executions  decrease,"  there  is  abun- 
dant and  incontestible  evidence".  Montesquier 
states,  "  that,  during  two  centuries  and  a  half 
in  ancient  Rome,  no  citizen  could  lawfully  be 
put  to  death  for  crime,  and  the  republic  was 
not  the  worse  regulated,  and  no  injury  was 
done  to  the  police."  In  France,  in  five  years, 
ending  1829,  executions  for  murder  were  three 
hundred  and  fifty-two  ;  in  the  next  five  years, 
only  one  hundred  and  thirty-one,  and  yet,  this 
great  decrease  of  "  deterring  examples"  was 
attended  by  no  increase,  but  rather  a  slight 
diminution  of  crime. 

During  seven  years,  while  Sir  James  Mack- 
intosh was  recorder  of  Bombay,  the  death  pun- 
ishment was  wholly  abolished  there,  yet,  as  he 
stated  in  his  parting  charge  to  the  grand  jury, 
in  1811,  the  capital  crimes  were  little  more 
than  one-third  in  proportion  to  the  population, 
as  in  the  seven  years  from  1756,  with  forty- 
seven  executions ;  and  the  murders  were  but 
one-third  as  many  as  in  the  last  seven  years 
before  his  administration.  "  This  experiment," 
he  adds,  "  has  been  without  any  diminution  of 
the  security  of  the  lives  and  property  of  men." 
Two  hundred  thousand  men  have  been  go\ern- 
ed  for  seven  years  without  a  capital  punish- 
ment, and  without  an  increase  of  crime.  "  If 
the  experiment  was  ever  to  fail,"  says  T.  Leon- 
ard, in  a  speech  in  Parliament,  "  its  failure 
might  have  been  expected  in  such  a  place,  a 
crowded  Indian  sea-port  of  a  mixed  and  shift- 
ing population." 

The  testimony  of  Russia  is  signally  conclu- 
sive, for  although  we  are  not  in  possession  of 
statistics,  exhibiting  the  precise  result  of  the 
experiment  in  that  vast  country,  yet  we  have 
general  statements  from  the  highest  and  most 
reliable  authority.  The  Empress  Catharine, 
referring  to  the  twenty  years'  experience  of  her 
predecessor  in  this  respect,  says :  "  The  Em- 
press Elizabeth  gave  the  fathers  of  the  nation 
a  more  excellent  pattern  than  that  of  all  the 
pomps  of  war,  victory  and  devastation  ;"  and 
the  Count  dc  Segur,  on  his  return  from  an 
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embassy  in  Russia,  in  1791,  declared  that 
country  to  be  one  in  which  the  fewest  murders 
were  committed ;  and  the  Empress  frequently 
said  to  him,  "  we  must  punish  crime  without 
imitating  it."  The  testimony  of  Russians  in 
this  country  corroborate  these  statements  ;  and 
the  declarations  of  a  gentleman,  now  in  Tren- 
ton, just  returned  from  Russia,  where  he  has 
resided  two  years,  abundantly  confirm  them. 

The  same  is  true  of  Belgium,  of  which  we 
have  authentic  accounts.  In  that  country, 
capital  punishment,  less  and  less  used  since 
1800,  has  been  set  aside  since  1830,  by  com- 
mutation of  all  capital  offences  to  imprisonment 
at  hard  labour.  The  result  exhibits  a  steady 
reduction  of  murders,  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
annexed  statement  of  each  period  of  five  years 
to  1835.  Convictions  of  murder  in  five  years  : 
to  1804,  one  hundred  and  fifty;  to  1809, 
eighty-two ;  to  1814,  sixty-four ;  to  1819,  forty- 
two;  to  1824,  thirty-eight;  to  1829,  thirty-four; 
to  1834,  twenty;  whence  it  is  evident  that  as 
executions  diminish,  murders  decrease  from 
thirty  in  one  year  to  four,  after  1830,  when 
none  were  executed. 

The  inspector-general  of  the  Begium  prisons 
reports,  that  the  yearly  average  of  murders  in 
nineteen  years,  ending  with  1814,  was  twenty- 
one,  with  twenty-eight  executions  a  year;  in 
the  next  fifteen  years,  with  less  than  five  exe- 
cutions a  year,  not  quite  eight  murders;  and 
in  the  five  years  ending  with  1834,  with  no 
executions,  only  four  murders;  showing  a  fall- 
ing off,  as  capital  punishment  decreased,  from 
twenty-one  murders  to  only  four  per  year;  and 
it  must  be  remembered  that  these  results  oc- 
curred in  a  continually  increasing  population. 

Tuscany  has  been  often  cited  by  both  the 
advocates  and  the  opposers  of  capital  punish- 
ment, and  your  committee  think  the  evidences 
it  furnishes  are  conclusive.  There  the  punish- 
ment of  death  was  abolished  in  1765,  and  im- 
prisonment at  hard  labour  substituted.  The 
grand  duke,  Leopold,  in  an  edict,  issued  twen- 
ty-one years  afterwards,  says,  "  that  instead  of 
increasing  the  number  of  crimes,  it  consider- 
ably diminished  that  of  the  smaller  ones,  and 
rendered  those  of  an  atrocious  nature  very 
rare." 

A  report  to  the  French  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties, in  1830,  alluding  to  this  subject,  says, 
"  the  mildness  of  the  penal  legislation  in  Tus- 
cany has  so  improved  the  character  of  the 
people,  that  there  was  a  time  when  the  prisons 
of  the  Grand  Duchy  were  entirely  empty." 
Edward  Livingston  states,  on  the  authority  of 
a  gentleman  who  resided  five  years  in  Pisa,  a 
Tuscan  city,  that  only  five  murders  had  been 
perpetrated  in  the  Grand  Duchy  in  twenty 
years  after  the  abolition  of  the  death  penalty, 
and  adds,  "  In  Rome,  where  the  manners, 
principles  and  religion  of  the  inhabitants  are 
the  same,  and  where  death  inflicted  with  great 
pomp  and  parade  is  the  penalty  for  murder, 
sixty  murders  had  been  committed  in  the  city 
and  vicinity  in  three  months."  The  Marquis 
of  Pastoret,  vice-president  of  the  French  Cham- 
ber of  Peers,  says,  "  the  happy  effect  of  abolish- 
ing the  death  penalty  in  Tuscany  was  a  fact 
so  fully  recognized,  when  he  wrote  (in  1790), 
that  he  could  not  think  of  seeking  means  of 
proving  wliat  no  one  thought  of  disputing." 


Carmignam,  a  distinguished  professor  of  I 
criminal  law  in  the  University  of  Pisa,  bears 
his  testimony  to  the  good  results  of  the  mea- 
sure; and  the  same  authority  asserts  that  "  the 
re-establishment  of  capital  punishment  in  Tus- 
cany was  chiefly  through  the  power  of  the 
absolute  will  of  Bonaparte,  in  opposition  to  the 
wishes  of  all  the  magistrates,  to  the  views  of 
all  the  enlightened  jurists  of  the  country,  and 
to  the  evidence  which  their  recent  experience 
had  afforded." 

In  our  own  country  the  experiment  has  not 
been  sufficiently  tested  to  prove  its  utility,  but 
your  committee  think  the  foregoing  statements, 
not  only  establish  the  fact  that  murders  do  not 
increase  where  capital  punishment  is  abolished, 
but  that  they  do  absolutely  diminish  rapidly,  if 
not  cease  altogether,  when  the  state  refuses  to 
set  the  example.  Whenever  the  government 
has  emphatically  taught  the  inviolability  of 
human  life,  that  it  is  too  sacred  to  be  taken  by 
man,  even  for  the  highest  crimes,  there  the 
people  have  received  and  profited  by  the  les- 
son, and  all  crimes  against  life  become  rare. 
That  the  converse  of  this  proposition  is  true, 
the  history  of  the  world  affords  ample  evidence. 
Wherever  the  laws  are  sanguinary  and  execu- 
tions frequent,  the  people  grow  accustomed  to 
the  bloody  and  fearful  exhibitions,  learn  to 
estimate  human  life  cheaply,  and  murder  is 
often  the  consequence  of  the  most  trivial  causes. 
As  an  example  of  this,  your  committee  need 
only  refer  to  one  section  of  our  own  country, 
where  the  laws  governing  a  very  large  class 
of  its  inhabitants  are  sanguinary  in  the  extreme, 
rendering  the  estimate  of  life  among  those  who 
govern  exceedingly  light,  and  consequently  the 
periodicals  from  that  region  are  laden  with  ter- 
rific accounts  of  crimes  against  life,  of  almost 
every  kind  and  degree.  There  are  not  a  few 
instances  in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  where 
murders  seem  to  have  been  the  immediate  re- 
sult of  executions,  and  several  cases  where  the 
crime  for  which  the  culprit  was  being  hanged, 
was  perpetrated  under  the  very  gallows. 
(To  be  concluded.) 

For  "  The  Friend." 

THE  SOCIETY  OF  FRIENDS 
in 

PENNSYLVANIA  AND  NEW  JERSEY. 

From  1764  to  1782. 

(Continued  from  page  1'97.)  1 

In  the  Twelfth  month,  1772,  the  Meeting 
for  Sufferings  of  Philadelphia,  addressed  the, 
following  epistle  to  Friends  of  New  York, 
Rhode  Island,  and  New  England. 

"  Dear  Friends: 

"  On  consideration  of  the  increase  of  the  set- 
tlements in  the  several  governments, — the  re- 
mote situation  of  divers  of  our  brethren,  and 
the  poverty  of  many  who  may  be  religiously 
concerned  for  the  right  instruction  of  their 
children  in  the  principles  of  Truth  as  professed 
by  us,  yet  on  various  accounts  may  not  have 
in  their  power  to  afford  them  all  the  helps,  and 
assistance  they  wish  for, — a  concern  hath  been 
revived  among  us  on  account  of  these  and  for 


I  the  welfare  of  our  youth  in  general.    We  have  1 
therefore  reprinted  several  pieces  written  by  | 
our  antient  Friends,  and  likewise  several  by 
our  dear  friend,  John  Woolman,  and  the  Jour-  .  I 
nal  of  our  worthy  friend,  Daniel  Stanton,  some 
of  which  have  been  spread  in  distant  places, 
and  we  doubt  not  may  have  a  salutary  effect. 
We  are  desirous  that  a  like  brotherly  care  may 
be  promoted  in  your  several  meetings  as  your  jl 
settlements   increase,   that   every  family  of  j 
Friends  may  be  encouraged  and  expected  to 
put  the  writings  of  Friends  in  the  hands  of  ' 
their  children,  servants  and  others,  who  may 
thus  at  times  be  induced  to  peruse  them  to  their 
profit.    As  there  is  a  great  increase  of  vain 
books,  that  amuse  the  thoughtless  youth,  and 
lead  such  who  love  to  read  them  from  the  sim-  i 
plicity  of  the  Truth,  we  are  the  more  concerned 
to  urge  this  religious  care,  which  we  desire 
may  increase  among  us,  that  all  may  be  done  I 
that  is  in  our  power  towards  the  preservation 
of  our  youth  and  their  growth  in  piety  and  I 
virtue. 

"  On  this  occasion,  we  use  the  brotherly  free-  . 
dom  of  mentioning  to  you,  that  it  appears  to 
have  been  the  early  care  of  Friends  of  our 
Yearly  Meeting  to  provide  a  stock  for  the  di- 
vers necessary  purposes,  which  did,  and  might 
arise  for  the  general  service  of  Friends.  A 
part  of  this  has  been  frequently  applied  for 
printing  and  dispersing  books  and  other  writ-  , 
ings  of  our  Friends.    We  believe  a  provision 
of  the  like  sort  may  be  useful  among  you,  as 
it  may  be  an  easy  means  for  the  poor  and 
sober  inquirers  within  the  compass  of  your  . 
meetings,  to  be  the  more  generally  furnished 
with  the  means  of  instruction,  and  in  many 
other  occurring  cases  may  be  found  necessary  | 
and  of  service. 

To  this  epistle  was  appended  a  list  of  Friends'  , 
books  which  had  been  printed  by  direction  of 
Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting,  and  could  be  fur-  . 
nished  at  very  low  prices. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  year  1773, 
Friends  of  Philadelphia  appointed  a  committee 
to  visit  the  families  of  the  poor  among  them,  and 
where  they  found  a  deficiency  to,  present  them 
with  Bibles,  and  also  with  some  of  the  approved 
writings  of  members  of  their  own  Society. 

About  this  time  an  epistle  from  the  Meeting 
for  Sufferings  in  London  to  that  in  Philadel- 
phia, dated  Tenth  month  2d,  1772,  came  to 
hand.  It  acknowledges  the  care  of  Friends  in 
Philadelphia,  in  attending  to  the  property  of 
the  Society  in  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  and 
also  the  reception  of  a  gift  of  £100  from  them 
in  aid  of  the  expenses  of  London  Yearly  Meet- 
ing.   Jt  then  proceeds  : 

"  The  address  from  Friends  in  Pennsylvania 
to  the  proprietors  respecting  the  too  great,  coun- 
tenance shown  in  your  province  to  many  hurt- 
ful things,  was  communicated  to  them.  They 
received  it  favoiuably,  and  gave  expectation 
that  care  should  be  taken  to  discourage  as  far 
as  in  them  lay,  the  objects  of  Friends'  com- 
plaint. 

"  The  decease  of  one  of  the  proprietors  soon 
after  this  application,  making  it  necessary  to 
appoint  another  Governor,  and  the  surviving 
proprietary  being  again  applied  to  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Friends'  address,  he  signified  his  inten- 
tions to  give  such  instruction  to  the  new  Gov- 
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nor  as  he  hoped  would  contribute  to  remove 

I  cause  of  uneasiness  in  these  respects. 

"  As  it  has  been  the  practice  of'  Friends  to 
ait  upon  the  governor  appointed  to  the  pro- 
nces  in  which  there  are  any  considerable 
umber  of  such  as  profess  with  us,  in  order  to 
:quesl  their  favourable  notice  and  assistance 
i  any  thing  that  occurs  consistent  with  their 
ation ;  the  like  regard  was  paid  to  your  pre- 
;nt  governor;  and  occasion  was  again  taken 
»  urge  the  necessity  of  discouraging  those 
radices  with  which  you,  and  all  sober  think- 
)g  persons  of  every  denomination, 'have  such 
jst  ground  of  dissatisfaction. 

M  The  governor  promised  his  concurrence, 
nd  for  your  sakes  to  whom  the  evils  complain- 
d  of  must  be  particularly  distressing,  and  for 
le  community  in  general,  we  should  be  glad 
)  hear  that  his  conduct  is  conformable  to  such 
rofessions. 

S«  We  consider  that  in  a  growing  country 
ke  yours,  where  new  families  almost  daily 
pring  up,  and  spread  themselves  farther  and 
irther  into  the  country,  it  is  incumbent  upon 
ou  all  who  wish  well  to  the  prosperity  of 
^ruth  in  general,  and  that  saving  help  and 
nowledge  may  be  manifested  to  and  obeyed 
>y  individuals,  to  be  diligent  in  communicating 
he  means  of  information.  We  cannot  pass  by 
'our  care  in  this  respect  without  just  commen- 
tation. We  trust  you  will  have  it  frequently 
a  remembrance,  and  as  it  may  be  put  into 
rour  hearts,  omit  no  opportunity  of  dispersing 
o  the  infant  settlers  amongst  Friends,  such 
reatises  as  may  appear  to  you  conducive  to 
;dif]  cation." 

They  then  desire  to  subscribe  for  100  copies 
)f  Sewell's  History,  which  was  printing  by 
friends  in  America, — make  some  mention  of 
Barclay's  Apology  in  German,  preparing  for 
>ublication, — and  then  note  the  allusion  to  the 
mssage  in  the  last  Philadelphia  epistle,  about 
Priends  in  North  Carolina, — that  they  had  in 
England  heard  nothing  particularly  painful 
lbout  them.  They' express  a  hope  none  had 
oined  in  any  riotous  proceeding,  and  add : — 
'  Your  brotherly  care  nevertheless  requires 
>ur  acknowledgment  of  your  Christian  attention 
ind  regard  to  Friends  in  that  province. 

"  We  are  informed  that  the  representatives 
)f  the  people  in  Virginia,  have  made  some  re- 
n'esentations  to  government  here,  against  the 
mportation  of  negroes  to  that  colony.  We 
'ejoice  at  it,  and  doubt  not  of  the  hearty  con- 
;urrence  of  many  in  your  province;  and  it 
night  probably  have  a  good  effect  in  discoun- 
enancing  such  traffic,  if  your  government  like- 
vise  would  give  a  public  testimony  of  the  like 
lature  against  a  practice  so  inconsistent  with 
he  principles  of  Christianity. 

"  Though  the  inhabitants  of  your  province 
nay  not  be  considered  as  importers,  yet  as 
nany  of  these  oppressed  objects  are  kept  in 
jondage  amongst  you,  it  seems  to  be  the  duty 
if  the  provincial  representatives  to  secure  them- 
lelves  from  the  reproach  of  encouraging  a  traf- 
ic  so  dishonourable  to  humanity,  and  utterly 
nconsistent  with  a  Christian  profession. 

"  Of  the  transactions  of  our  last  Yearly 
Meeting,  the  printed  and  written  epistles  will 
lave  informed  you.  Divers  amongst  us  esteem 
t  a  memorable  season,  and  have  reason  to 


think  that  the  company  of  several  Friends  from 
America,*  added  much  to  its  solemnity." 

The  Meeting  for  Sufferings  in  Philadelphia 
appointed  a  committee  to  confer  with  Richard 
Penn,  because  horse-races  and  stage-plays 
were  still  encouraged  in  the  province.  Jn  the 
Fourth  month,  1778,  they  made  a  report  from 
which  it  appears  that  they  were  courteously  re- 
ceived by  the  governor.  He  expressed  his 
great  regard  for  the  Society  of  Friends,  and 
said  that  he  was.  willing  to  render  them  any 
service  he  could  consistently  with  his  judgment. 
He  said  he  presided  in  the  province  over  a 
mixed  people,  many  of  whom  did  not  view 
these  things  in  the  light  that  Ffiends  did,  and 
therefore  it  was  difficult)  for  him  to  comply 
with  the  request.  Yet  he  thought  it  was  right 
in  Friends,  in  discharge  of  their  religious  duty, 
to  make  known  their  disapprobation  of  these 
things  to  him.  He  expressed  a  hope  that  he 
should  always  regard  tender  consciences  and 
would  at  all  times  be  glad  to  hear  what  Friends 
had  to  say  on  any  subject.  The  committee 
were  satisfied  with  having  discharged  their 
duty,  and  believed  that  some  of  the  views  open- 
ed by  them  gained  the  governor's  attention. 

John  Woolman  having  died  Tenth  month 
7th,  1772,  at  York,  England,  whilst  on  a  reli- 
gious visit  to  that  country,  the  following  min- 
ute was  made  relative  to  him  by  the  Meeting 
for  Sufferings  in  Philadelphia,  Fourth  month 
15th,  1773. 

"  Our  beloved  friend  John  Woolman,  having 
before  his  leaving  us,  sealed  up  a  journal  of 
his  life  to  near  that  time,  together  with  some 
other  manuscripts,  and  directed  them  to  John 
Pemberton,  in  order  that  they  should  be  com- 
municated to  this  meeting,  if  it  should  please 
the  Lord  to  remove  him  from  the  stage  of  this 
life  before  his  return,  they  were  now  present- 
ed." A  committee  was  appointed  to  examine 
them,  and  they  -were  approved  and  soon  after- 
wards published. 

This  may  be  a  suitable  opportunity  to  say, 
that  many  Friends  in  Pennsylvania  and  New 
Jersey  had  for  nearly  50  years  been  anxious 
for  the  publication  of  a  History  of  the  settle- 
ment of  the  two  provinces.  The  subject  had 
been  for  nearly  that  length  of  time  on  the  min- 
utes of  the  Yearly  Meeting,  and  frequently 
referred  to.  Caleb  Pusey  commenced  collect- 
ing materials  towards  such  a  work.  John 
Kinsey  gave  some  aid,  and  now  in  1773,  Sam- 
uel Smith  had  it  ready  to  offer  for  the  conside- 
ration of  his  friends.  A  committee  of  the 
Meeting  for  Sufferings  examined  it,  and  having 
approved  of  it  generally,  it  was  returned  to  the 
author  for  some  verbal  corrections  and  addi- 
tions. Samuel  Smith  soon  afterwards  died, 
having  never  finished  it.  The  proposed  histo- 
ry was  divided  into  two"  parts  ;  that  which 
concerned  the  Society  of  Friends  has  been 
already  published  in  "The  Friend;"  the  part 
containing  the  general  or  political  history  of 
the  province  of  Pennsylvania,  has  been  lost. 

A  horse-race  being  advertised  to  be  held  in 
Philadelphia  in  the  Fifth  month  of  this  year, 
Friends  found  it  their  duty  to  appoint  a  com- 
mittee to  call  upon  the  Mayor  of  the  city,  and 


*  John  Woolman,  Samuel  Emlcn,  William  Hunt, 
and  Sarah  Morris. 


some  of  the  magistrates,  to  open  to  them  the 
pernicious  consequences  to  the  morality  of  the 
citizens  likely  to  result  from  such  exhibitions. 

(To  lie  continued.) 


For  "  The  Friend." 

The  Martyrs. 

(Concluded  from  page  ]99.) 

James  Abbies,  a  young  inan  who  travelled 
from  place  to  place  to  avoid  the  peril  of  the 
times,  at  last  happened  to  be  apprehended,  and 
to  be  brought  before  the  bishop  of  Norwich, 
who  examined  him  concerning  his  religion ; 
sometimes  using  threats,  and  at  other  times 
flatteries  ;  at  last  the  young  man  yielded  to  per- 
suasion, though  against  his  conscience,  when 
the  bishop  dismissed  him,  giving  him  a  small 
piece  of  money.  He  had  no  sooner  departed 
from  the  bishop,  than  he  felt  that  he  had  displeas- 
ed the  Lord  by  consenting  to  their  delusions, 
whereupon  he  immediately  went  back  to  the 
bishop,  and  threw  him  the  money  again,  say- 
ing, "  /  repent  that  ever  I  consented  to  yovr 
wicked  persuasion,  and  received  your  money." 
Upon  this  the  bishop  with  his  chaplains,  labour- 
ed to  reduce  him  again,  but  to  no  purpose. 
He  suffered  death  with  constancy,  being  burnt 
in  the  year  1555. 

Roger  Coo  being  asked  by  a  bishop,  "  Whe- 
ther he  would  not  obey  the  king's  laws?  an- 
swered, As  far  as  they  agree  with  the  Word  of 
God  I  will  obey  them."  In  reply,  the  bishop 
said,  "  Whether  they  agree  with  the  Word  of 
God  or  not,  we  are  bound  to  obey  them,  if  the 
king  were  an  infidel ;"  to  which  Roger  Coo 
said,  "  If  Shadrach,  Meshach  and  Abednego 
had  so  done,  Nebuchadnezzar  had  not  confess- 
ed the  living  God."  "  This  Roger  Coo  was 
an  aged  man,  and  after  his  sundry  troubles 
and  conflicts  with  his  adversaries,  at  length 
was  committed  to  the  fire  at  Yexford  in  the 
county  of  Suffolk,  where  he  ended  his  days 
anno  1555." 

William  Tymis,  who  had  been  so  actively 
protesting  against  the  corruptions  of  the  church, 
both  orally  and  by  writing,  as  to  be  called  by 
the  bishop  who  passed  sentence  of  death  upon 
him,  the  Ringleader,  was  burnt  with  several 
others  in  the  year  1556.  During  his  imprison- 
ment he  wrote  a  letter  to  his  friends,  from 
which  the  following  is  an  extract :  "  My  dear 
brethren,  for  the  tender  mercy  of  God,  remem- 
ber well  what  I  have  said  unto  you,  and  also 
written,  the  which  I  am  now  ready  to  seal 
with  my  blood.  I  praise  God  that  ever  I  lived 
to  see  the  day,  and  blessed  be  my  good  and 
merciful  God  that  ever  he  gave  me  a  body  to 
glorify  his  Name.  And  dear  hearts,  I  do  not 
write  unto  you  for  none  other  cause,  but  to 
put  you  in  remembrance  that  1  have  not  forgot- 
ten you,  to  the  end  that  I  would  not  have  you 
forget  me,  but  to  remember  well  what  I  have 
simply  by  word  of  mouth  and  writing,  taught 
you;  the  which,  although  it  were  most  simply 
done,  yet  truly,  as  your  own  conscience  bear- 
eth  me  record ;  and  therefore  in  any  case,  take 
good  heed,  that  you  do  not  that  which  your 
own  conscience  doth  condemn.  Therefore 
come  out  of  Sodom,  and  go  to  heaven-wards 
with  the  servants  and  martyrs  of  God,  lest  you 
be  partakers  of  the  vengence  of  God,  that  is 
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coming  upon  this  wicked  nation,  from  the 
which  the  Lord  defend  you,  <fec.  Thus  now 
I  take  my  leave  of  you  forever  in  this  world, 
except  I  be  burned  amongst  you,  which  thing 
is  uncertain  unto  me  as  yet. 

"  By  me  your  poorest,  and  most  unworthy 
brother  in  Christ,  William  Tymis ;  in 
Newgate,  the  12th  day  of  April,  condemn- 
ed to  die  for  Christ's  truth." 
Thomas  Drowry,  a  blind  boy,  was  asked  by 
a  chancellor,  "  Dost  thou  not  believe  that  after 
the  words  of  consecration  spoken  by  the  priest, 
there  remaineth  the  very  real  body  of  Christ  in 
the  sacrament  of  the  altar?  To  whom  the 
boy  replied,  No,  that  I  do  not.  Chancellor. — > 
Then  thou  art  an  heretic,  and  shall  be  burnt. 
But  who  hath  taught  thee  this  heresy  ?  Boy. 
— You.  Chancellor. — Where  1  pray  thee  1 
Boy. — Even  in  yonder  place,  pointing  towards 
the  pulpit,  (the  court  being  held  near  it.) 
Chancellor. — When  did  I  teach  thee  so  ?  Boy. 
---When  you  preached  there  upon  the  sacra- 
ment, you  said  the  sacrament  was  to  be  receiv- 
ed spiritually,  by  faith,  and  not  carnally,  as 
the  papists  have  heretofore  taught.  Chancel- 
lor.— Then  do  as  I  have  done,  and  thou  shall 
live  as  I  do,  and  escape  burning.  Boy. — 
Though  you  can  so  easily  dispense  with  your- 
self, and  mock  with  God,  the  world  and  your 
conscience,  yet  I  will  not  so  do.  Chancellor. 
— Then  God  have  mercy  upon  thee,  for  I  will 
read  the  sentence  against  thee.  Boy. — God's 
will  be  fulfilled."  And  soon  after  he  was  burnt 
at  Gloucester. 

Thirteen  persons  who  were  burned  at  one 
time  near  London,  were  accused  of  holding  as 
many  opinions,  as  there  were  persons.  After 
they  were  condemned,  they  drew  up  a  declara- 
tion of  faith,  which  they  all  signed,  "  some 
particulars  of  which  were,"  "That  the  see  of 
Rome  was  the  see  of  anti-christ ; — the  congre- 
gation of  the  wicked,  &c,  whereof  the  Pope  is 
head,  under  the  devil  ; — also,  that  the  mass 
was  not  only  a  profanation  of  the  Lord's  sup- 
per, but  a  blasphemous  idol ; — that  God  was 
neither  corporally,  nor  spiritually  in  the  sacra- 
ment of  the  altar,  and  there  remaineth  no  sub- 
stance in  the  same,  but  only  the  substance  of 
bread  and  water.  For  these  articles  of  our 
belief,  (said  they,)  we  being  condemned  to  die, 
do  willingly  offer  our  corruptible  bodies  to  be 
dissolved  in  the  fire,  all  with  one  voice  assent- 
ing and  consenting  thereunto." 

After  sentence  of  death  was  passed  upon 
Stephen  Gratwick,  he  was  asked  whether  he 
would  recant,  to  which  he  replied,  "  My  faith 
is  grounded  more  steadfastly  than  to  change 
in  a  moment ;  it's  no  process  of  mine  can  alter 
me,  unless  my  faith  were  as  the  waves  of  the 
sea.  When  the  sentence  was  read,  the  bishop 
delivered  him  into  the  hands  of  the  sheriff  to 
be  carried  prisoner  to  the  Marshalsea,  where- 
upon the  prisoner  with  a  loud  voice,  desired 
God  that  he  would  not  lay  his  blood  to  their 
charge,  if  it  were  His  will.  And  as  he  was 
passing  away,  because  he  spake  to  the  people, 
his  persecutors  cried  out,  Cut  his  tongue  out, 
stop  his  mouth  ;  and  so  he  was  led  to  the  Mar- 
shalsea, and  put  in  irons.,  and  shortly  after  was 
burnt  in  George's  Field." 

Matthew  Plaise,  in  answer  to  the  bishop  who 
queried  from  something  that  had  been  previ- 


ously said,  "  Whether  there  was  no  part  of 
that  church  here  in  England,"  replied,  I  will 
tell  you  what  Christ  saith,  "  Where  two  or 
three  are  gathered  together  in  his  name,  there 
is  he  in  the  midst  of  them."  M  Then  the  arch- 
deacon stood  up,  and  in  a  mocking  manner 
said,  You  have  no  wit  to  think  we  have  been 
deceived  so  long  time,  and  that  the  truth  is 
only  made  known  to  half  a  dozen  of  you  in  a 
corner ; — and  read  the  article  of  the  sacrament, 
and  said,  you  deny  the  real  presence  to  be  in 
the  sacrament  after  consecration.  Much  talk 
they  had  about  this  point,  but  at  last  the  bishop 
was  so  angry,  that  he  said,  If  you  will  not  an- 
swer yea  or  nay,  I  will  condemn  you.  Mat- 
thew said,  I  have  answered;  and  if  you  con- 
demn me,  my  life  is  not  dear  to  me,  and  I  am 
sure  you  shall  not  escape  unpunished,  for  God 
will  be  revenged  upon  such  murderers.  Whe- 
ther he  died  in  prison,  or  was  burnt,  no  men- 
tion is  made  in  the  register." 

In  the  year  1558,  "  a  short  but  sharp  pro- 
clamation came  forth  to  prohibit  the  spreading 
several  good  books,  therein  condemned,  under 
the  title  of  heresy  and  sedition,  laying  the 
injunction  so  strict,  that  whosoever  should  be 
found  to  have  any  such  books  in  their  custody 
after  the  proclamation  came  forth,  should  be 
reputed  as  rebels,  and  be  executed  forthwith 
according  to  the  order  of  martial  law.  Shortly 
after,  several  persons  were  apprehended,  being 
assembled  in  a  religious  exercise  in  a  back 
close  near  Islington,  two  and  twenty  of  whom 
were  committed  to  Newgate,  and  there  remain- 
ed seven  weeks  before  they  were  examined. 
Seven  of  these  two  and  twenty  were  afterwards 
burnt  in  Smithfield,  and  six  at  Brainford." 

A  woman  by  the  name  of  Elizabeth  Younge, 
during  a  very  abusive  examination,  was  asked, 
why  she  would  not  go  to  mass?  to  which  she 
replied,  "  My  conscience  will  not  suffer  me ; 
for  I  had  rather  all  the  world  should  accuse  me 
than  my  conscience." 

It  is  stated  that  in  the  year  1571,  there  were 
above  thirty  thousand  Protestants  destroyed  by 
the  Papists,  and  that  "  there  was  wonderful  joy 
at  Rome  for  this  massacre  ;  and  the  Pope  with 
his  cardinals  went  in  a  procession,  to  give 
thanks  unto  God  for  this  great  benefit  bestowed 
upon  the  see  of  Rome,  and  the  Christian 
world.  A  jubilee  was  also  published  ;  and  in 
the  evening  the  great  ordnance  was  shot  off  at 
the  castle.  Thus  did  this  unholy  father  delight 
to  hear  of  the  destruction  of  so  many  innocent 
people.  Well  might  Christ  say,  You  are  of 
your  father,  the  Devil,  and  the  lusts  of  your 
father  you  will  do  ;  he  hath  been  a  murderer 
from  the  beginning,  and  abode  not  in  the  truth, 
because  there  is  no  truth  in  him." 


Nantucket. 


Report  of  Committee  on  Distribution  of  Re- 
lief Fund. 

Friends: — The  undersigned,  Selectmen  of 
the  town  of  Nantucket,  having  finished  their 
labours  in  the  distribution  of  the  bounty  entrust- 
ed to  them  from  abroad,  for  the  relief  of  the 
sufferers  by  the  calamitous  fire  of  the  13th  and 
14th  of  July  last,  feel  called  upon  to  give  an 
account  of  their  stewardship. 

Our  first  care  was  to  send  our  appeals  and 


circulars  abroad,  asking  aid  for  the  distress^ 
part  of  our  community ;  and  from  more  than  oner  ^ 
hundred  cities  and  towns  we  have  received 
substantial  evidence  of  their  good  feeling  to» 
ward  them.    Your  bounty  has  been  large  and 
well-timed ;— about  sixty-four  hundred  dollar*  % 
worth  of  provisions,  clothing,  furniture  and' 
dry-goods,  have  been  received,  and  fifty-sin- 
thousand  four  hundred  ninety-eight  53-100- 
dollars  in  money. 

In  distributing  what  has  been  intrusted  to- 
our  care,  we  have  kept  constantly  in  view  the 
wish  of  the  donors — "  belief  to  the  dis- 
tressed." 

We  have  not  been  able  to  adopt  any  fixed 
rate  of  per  centage,  but  have  varied  it  with  c\rJ 
cumstances,  as  but  few  cases  were  alike,  and'df' 
our  aim  was  rather  to  relieve  the  distressed, 
than  to  give  to  those  who  had  much  left,  how- 
ever severe  their  loss  might  have  been. 

To  the  aged  and  infirm,  to  widows  and  other' 
destitute  females,  and  to  orphans,  we  have1  |l 
handed  out  freely  of  your  gifts,  and  in  some  few" 
extreme  cases,  have  nearly  or  quite  made  good 
their  loss,  when  it  has  not  exceeded  five  hun- 
dred dollars  ;  than  which  a  greater  amount  has- 
in  no  individual  case  been  awarded. 

The  recipients  are  more  than  four  hundred 
and  sixty  persons,  of  whom  three  hundred  and 
fifty  are  heads  of  families;  so  that  the  whole 
number  actually  assisted  is  upward  of  thirteen  •. 
hundred  and  fifty  persons.    Of  the  first  num> 
ber,  three  hundred  and  fifty-six  were  very  des- 
titute, and  a  large  proportion  of  them  entirely 
so  ;  these  received  in  money,  forty-nine  thou- 
sand, eight  hundred  and  thirty-four  dollars.  1 
Those  to  whom  the  remainder  was  given,  had 
little  or  no  available  means.    Among  the  first- ' 
named  class,  were  eighty-six  persons  over 
sixty  years  old,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty-six 
females,  a  large   proportion  of  whom  are 
widows. 

The  recipients  have  generally  been  well  sat- 
isfied, and  very  grateful  for  your  bounty  be- 
stowed upon  them.  Some  few  of  the  recipients,  ■ 
as  we  have  since  found,  were  not  entitled  to 
assistance  ;  but  while  they  have  received  it 
through  false  statements,  they  have  also  re- 
ceived our  just  rebuke. 

In  the  distribution  of  your  munificence,  we 
have  acted  independently  of  the  few  in  our 
community  who  attempted  to  control  us.  All 
has  been  done  under  our  direction.  If  we  have 
not  done  right,  we  alone  are  to  blame.  All  is 
accounted  for,  and  we  believe  we  have  dispen- 
sed it  faithfully,  and  according  to  the  best  of 
our  ability,  judiciously  ;  and  so  conscious  are 
we  of  integrity  of  purpose,  that  it  will  give  us 
pleasure,  at  any  time,  to  open  our  books  to 
any  of  the  donors,  or  to  give  them  any  other 
information  they  may  desire. 

Friends, — your  generosity  and  sympathy  " 
for  the  distressed,  entitle  you  to  our  sincere 
thanks,  and  we  here,  for  the  inhabitants  of  Nan- 
tucket, for  the  recipients  of  your  bounty,  and 
for  ourselves  personally,  publicly  and  heartily 
tender  you  the  same.    When  hundreds  of  fa-1  1 
milies  were  without  a  ioof  to  cover  them  or  a1-  | 
bed  to  lie  upon,  and  very  many  of  them  with- 
out a  change  of  raiment,— when  widows  and 
old  men  had  been  stripped  of  their  all,  and  had 
no  hopes  for  the  future,  except  such  as  were  ' 
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uncled  on  the  humanity  of  others, — it  was 
en  you  so  liberally  and  so  promptly  respond- 
to  the  call  of  the  distressed,  bound  up  their 
oken  hearts,  and  sent  them  on  their  way 
joicing; — and  surely  heaven's  choicest  bless- 
gs  will  be  your  reward. 
For  our  services  we  have  charged  nothing — 
e  have  received  nothing ;  but  having  the  ap- 
•oval  of  our  own  consciences,  and  believing 
le  course  we  have  pursued  in  dispensing  what 
au  have  so  liberally  furnished,  will  not  fail  to 
:cure  your  approval,  and  that  of  the  recipients 
enerally,  and  having  been  the  instruments  in 
our  hands,  of  making  many  destitute  and  des- 
onding  families  comfortable  and  happy,  by 
'horn  many  a  tear  of  gratitude  has  been  shed, 
nd  from  whom  many  a  prayer  of  thankfulness 
as  gone  up  to  high  heaven  ; — these  more  than 
ompensate  for  all  the  care  which  has  devolved 
pon  us,  in  being  the  almoners  of  your  bounty. 

The  whole  number  of  buildings  burned  is 
pward  of  three  hundred  and  sixty,  and  the 
fhole  amount  of  property  destroyed  about  one 
nillion  of  dollars.  There  was  insured  about 
hree  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  dollars, 
nd  there  has  been  received  from  abroad  about 
eventy  thousand  dollars, — leaving  an  actual 
oss  of  about  six  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

Job  Coleman, 
Nathaniel  Rand, 
Obed  Swain, 
Eben  W.  Allen, 
William  Barney, 
Charles  G.  Coffin, 
Alfked  Folger. 
Nantucket,  January  22d,  1847. 


For  "The  Friend." 

Modem  English  Hero-Worship. 

The  subject  of  the  heathen  appellation  of 
months  and  days,  and  their  incompatibility  with 
Christian  simplicity,  is  treated  in  the  following 
irticle,  taken  from  an  English  periodical,  in  a 
ivay  that  may  attract  and  impress  the  minds  of 
some  who  perchance  have  slighted  or  over- 
ooked  the  plain  explanations  on  the  same  sub- 
ect  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  Friends. 

S.  R. 

The  propriety  of  the  appellations  commonly 
attached  to  each  day  of  the  week,  merits  con- 
siderable attention  from  the  intelligent  Chris- 
:ian.  The  abolition  of  these  names,  as  mere 
relics  of  the  pristine  heathenism  of  our  land, 
would,  we  think,  tend  to  diminish  those  oppor- 
tunities for  cavil  which  too  often,  alas!  are 
afforded  to  the  eagle-eyed  infidel,  and  would 
more  accord  with  the  simplicity,  purity,  and 
majesty  of  true  Christianity.  The  ancient 
Britons  prostrated  themselves  in  suppliant  ado- 
ration before  material  idols,  emblematising  the 
powers  of  nature,  the  celestial  orbs,  and  the 
human  passions.  The  modern  Britons — civi- 
lized and  enlightened  as  they  be — Christianized 
and  exalted  though  they  are — still  retain  the 
names  of  the  days  upon  which  their  aboriginal 
ancestors,  in  darker  ages,  with  devout  humility, 
implored  the  patronage  of  their  tutelar  deities. 
Besides  a  large  number  of  inferior  divinities, 
the  idols  anciently  petitioned  in  allotted  days, 
were  the  Sun,  the  Moon,  Tuisco,  Woden,  Thor, 
Friga,  and  Sealer.    The  days  set  apart  for 


their  worship  were  respectively  denominated 
Sun-daeg,  Moon-daeg,  Tuisco-daeg,  Woden- 
daeg,  Thores  daeg,  Friga-daeg,  and  Seater- 
daeg.  The  anglicised  forms  of  these  are  well 
known.  We  object  not  to  the  division  of  time 
into  weeks  or  periods  of  seven  days — a  division 
so  universally  adopted  over  the  Christian  and 
islamic  world,  and  so  commemorative  of  the 
formation  of  the  chaotic  materials  of  the  world 
into  the  harmony  and  beauteous  order  which 
now  pervade  all  nature,  according  to  the  Mo- 
saic cosmogony,  in  that  space  of  time ;  for  its 
invention  is  ascribable,  not  to  the  Egyptians, 
as  Dion  Cassius  affirms,  though  they  had  this 
temporal  division,  but  to  God,  even  Him  who 
on  the  seventh  day  rested  from  all  his  works. 
The  Saxon  god  Tiw  or  Tu  corresponded  to 
the  Roman  god  Mars — a  god>  whose  Twins, 
Romulus  and  Remus,  were  said  to  have  been 
suckled  by  a  she-wolf.  Christians  !  why  still 
nominally  pay  reverence  to  a  revengeful  prin- 
ciple, so  discordant  with  the  character  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  so  clearly  denounced,  in  the  words 
of  St.  Paul,  "  be  at  peace  with  all  men," — 
even  with  your  enemies,  to  "  bless  them  which 
curse  you,  and  despitefully  use  you,  and  say 
all  manner  of  evil  against  you."  Love  is  the 
essence  of  Christianity.  Christianity  without 
this  pacific  principle,  would  be  no  longer  a 
divine  religion.  But  if  war  is  to  be  advocated 
and  adopted,  why  praise  love  also,  its  contra- 
ry? Why  not  be  consistent?  Why  retain  in 
the  word  Friday,  the  name  and  attributes  of 
the  old  Saxon  heroine  Friga  or  Venus,  the  god- 
dess of  love  and  tranquillity — a  true  emblem, 
however,  of  all  obscene  pleasure  and  carnal 
lust.  Odin — compared  by  some,  but  errone- 
ously, to  the  pacific  philosopher  of  the  Hindus, 
Buddha — was  the  idol  venerated  on  Wednes- 
day, and  hence  the  name  synonymous  with  the 
Odinstag  of  the  Old  Germans  (now  substituted 
by  Mittwoche,  or  mid-week),  and  identical  with 
the  Roman  name  Dies  Mercurii,  or  the  day  of 
Mercury,  the  god  of  merchandise  and  the  god 
of  thieves,  a  god  who  stole  the  tools  of  Vulcan, 
the  girdle  of  Venus,  and  the  thunder  of  Jupiter. 
Jupiter's  day — the  Thores-daeg  of  the  Saxons, 
the  Donerstag  of  the  Germans,  the  Thursday 
of  the  modern  British — was  dedicated  to  the 
latreia  of  a  deity  who  deposed  his  own  father 
from  the  throne  of  heaven,  usurped  the  domin- 
ion, and  committed  abundance  of  incest  and 
lewdness  in  every  shape.  A  fine  character  of 
a  God !  Saturday — the  Dies  Saturni  of  the 
Romans — was  appropriated  to  the  douleiaof  a 
god  who,  according  to  mythology,  devoured  all 
his  own  male  offspring  but  three  ! 

Awake,  oh  Christian  England  !  Seest  thou 
not  that  by  thus  appropriating  to  each  day  of 
God's  appointed  week,  the  names  of  heathen 
heroes,  whose  histories  were  infamous  and 
whose  characters  were  anything  but  divine, 
thou  unwittingly  yet  nominally  reverest  their 
memory,  acknowledgest  their  greatness,  and 
delightest  in  their  mediation.  Than  worship 
these  blood-thirsty  murderers,  than  adore  these 
immoral  prostitutes,  than  reverence  these  ma- 
terial sunbeams,  these  lunar  rays,  this  twink- 
ling canopy,  rather  pay  thy  devotions  to  those 
pacific  stars  of  Scripture — to  Moses  the  meek 
one — to  Joseph  the  virtuous  one — to  Job  the 
patient  one — to  Isaiah,  kindled  with  living  fire 


■ — to  Gabriel,  to  Michael,  to  Azrael,  or  those 
beautiful  spirits  who  are  chanting  eternal  halle- 
lujahs round  the  throne  of  God  and  the  Lamb. 
But  nay  !  This  would  still  be  objectionable. 
Profess  Christianity  ?  Then  profess  it  in  its 
fulness,  its  magnitudinous  energy  and  beauty. 
To  worship  angels  or  saints  ?  This  is  rank 
popery  !  14  And  I  fell  at  his  feet  to  worship  him  ; 
and  he  said  unto  me,  See  [thou  do  it]  not :  I 
am  thy  fellow-servant,  and  of  thy  brethren  that 
have  the  testimony  of  Jesus :  worship  God." 
Rev.  xix.  10. 

It  is  evident  that  the  neological  genius-wor- 
ship now  so  prevalent  in  Germany,  is  contrary 
to  the  plain  declarations  contained  in  the  voU 
ume  of  Him  who  alone  ought  to  be  worshipped. 
Christians  !  Not  only  avoid  the  actual  adora- 
tion of  angels,  of  heroes,  of  saints,  but  "  abstain 
from  even  the  appearance  of  evil"  by  abolish- 
ing from  our  enlightened  land  those  customs 
which  tally  so  much  wilh  the  idolatrous  insti- 
tutions of  Gentile  mythology.  Banish  the 
present  names  of  the  days  of  the  week,  oblite- 
rate the  symbolic  appellations  of  the  months, 
bestow  not  the  vain  epithets  "  immortal — divine 
— heavenly"  on  your  dramatists,  authors,  po- 
ets ;  but  study  to  practice  the  Scriptures  in  their 
uncontaminated  purity,  and  let  the  light  of  your 
exemplary  conduct  so  shine  before  the  ignis 
futmis  of  infidelity,  that  the  sceptic,  seeing  the 
accordance  of  your  practice  with  your  princi- 
ples, may  rally  in  hearty  co-operation  round 
the  standard  of  truth,  and  mightily  assist  you 
in  the  glorification  of  your  Father  who  is  in 
Heaven. — Christian  Penny  Record. 


Tales  of  rich  and  miserly  beggars  frequent- 
ly go  the  rounds  of  the  press,  and  some  such 
are  now  in  circulation,  stating  that  persons 
who  have  acted  as  public  beggars  for  years, 
have  proved  to  be  worth  thousands  of  dollars. 
These  statements  are  well  calculated  to  chill 
the  charitable  heart,  and  it  cannot  be  amiss, 
therefore,  to  copy  from  the  Picayune  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph  which  shows  that  all  beggars 
are  not  undeserving  : — 

"Many  of  our  readers  must  have  seen,  sit- 
ting at  the  street  corners,  an  unfortunate  young 
man  who  is  obliged,  for  want  of  lower  limbs, 
to  get  about  on  his  hands  the  best  wpy  he  can. 
We  have  never  seen  him  ask  for  alms,  yet  his 
looks  denote  that  he  is  compelled  to  live  by  the 
charity  of  others.  It  has  recently  come  to  our 
knowledge  that  this  helpless  cripple,  out  of  his 
own  scanty  pittance,  has  for  some  time  st/p- 
ported  a  poor  woman  with  a  bed-ridden  hus- 
band and  several  small  children,  giving  her 
out  of  the  small  sums  bestowed  upon  him  by 
passers-by,  sixty  cents  a  day  wilh  which  to 
buy  bread  and  the  absolute  necessaries  of  life. 
We  are  not  the  advocates  of  beggars,  but  sure- 
ly we  believe  that  every  dime  dropped  in  the 
hat  of  this  benevolent  cripple  will  be  most  wor- 
thily bestowed — will  be  placed  to  the  credit  of 
the  giver  by  Him,  the  end  of  whose  command- 
ment is  charity." — Late  Paper. 


The  total  length  of  railway  now  actually 
constructed  and  in  operation  in  the  United 
States,  amounts  to  a  little  over  5000  miles,  of 
which  500  consist  of  short  lines  connected 
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Nantucket,  giving  an  account  of  their  pro- 
ceedings in  the  distribution  of  the  bounty  in- 
trusted to  them  for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers  by 
the  destructive  fire  which  occurred  there  in  the 
Seventh  month  last.  It  is  an  interesting  docu 
ment,  the  perusal  of  which,  will  afford  satisfac- 
tion to  those  of  our  Friends  who  were  contri 
butors  on  the  occasion. 


In  compliance  with  the  request  of  several 
individuals  who  take  a  lively  interest  in  the 
object  to  which,  it  refers,  we  insert  the  follow- 
ing :— 


with  coal  companies  and  private  establishments, 
leaving  4500  miles  of  swift  steam  conveyance. 
In  the  construction  of  railroads,  and  the  elec- 
tric telegraph,  the  United  States  are  far  in  the 
advance  of  Europe,  in  proportion  to  population. 
— Late  Paper. 

From  the  West  Jerseyman. 
TWILIGHT  MUSINGS. 

Thou  wert  most  precious  in  our  early  youth ! 

Thou  art  the  twilight  of  departed  years! 
A  lingering  ray  of  loveliness  and  truth, 

Along  my  pathway  in  this  vale  of  tears ! 

This  vale  of  tears,  how  trite,  alas  how  true, 
An  axiom  echoed,  age,  succeeding  age, 

By  myriads  who  have  trod  its  mazes  through, 
And  left  their  blotted  history  on  life's  page ! 

But  thou !  wert  at  its  portal,  the  dark  way, 
Of  cnakering  care  thy  foot  had  never  trod, 

An  earthly  love  illumed  thy  transient  stay, 
A  love  Divine,  called  home  thy  soul  to  God ! 

Oh  !  Ida,  thou  wert  a  most  joyous  bride, 

Deep  trusting  hope,  sat  on  thy  youthful  brow, 
Who  would  have  thought  thou  couldst  so  soon  have 
died. 

Treasure  of  our  fond  hearts,  where  art  thou  now  1 

We  miss  thy  wining  kindness,  thy  glad  smile, 
Thy  deeds  of  mercy  and  thy  words  of  love  ; 

How  oft  didst  thou  our  aching  hearts  beguile  I 
How  oft  the  load  of  weariness  remove ! 

A  husband  mourns  thee  as  but  few  can  mourn, 
The  plaint  of  childhood  rises  sad  and  low ; 

Hear'st  thou  our  sorrow  in  that  Heavenly  bourne  ? 
Where  thou  art  resting,  where  the  weary  go  ! 

It  matters  not !  it  is  not  long  we  stay  ; 

Life's  journey  o'er,  our  faith  will  soon  be  sight ; 
Ah  !  Blessed  Saviour,  shine  upon  the  way ! 

And  give  thy  "  Holy  Spirit,"  for  our  light. 

W.  . 


Selected. 

CLOUDS. 

BY  WILLIAM  CROSWELL. 

I  cannot  look  above  and  see 

Yon  high-piled  pillowy  mass 
Of  evening  clouds,  so  swimmingly, 

In  gold  and  purple  pass, 
And  think  not,  Lord,  how  thou  wast  seen, 

On  Israel's  desert  way, 
Beforethem,  in  thy  shadowy  screen, 

Pavilioned  all  the  day  ! 

Or  of  those  robes  of  gorgeous  hue 

Which  the  Redeemer  wore, 
When  ravished  from  his  followers'  view, 

Aloft  his  flight  he  bore ; 
When  lifted  as  on  mighty  wing, 

He  curtained  his  ascent, 
And  wrapt  in  clouds,  went  triumphing, 

Above  the  firmament. 

Is  it  a  trail  of  that  same  pall 

Of  many  coloured  dyes, 
That  high  above  o'ermantling  all. 

Hangs  midway  down  the  skies — 
Or  borders  of  those  sweeping  folds, 

Which  shall  be  all  unfurled 
About  the  Saviour  when  he  holds 

His  judgment  on  the  world? 

For  in  like  manner  as  he  went, 

My  soul,  has  thou  forgot  ? 
Shall  be  his  terrible  descent, 

When  man  oxpecteth  not ! 
Strength,  Son  of  Man,  against  that  hour, 

Be  to  our  spirits  given, 
When  thou  shalt  come  again  with  power, 

Upon  the  clouds  of  Heaven. 


The  following  beautiful  sentiment  is  taken 
from  the  work  of  Jean  Paul,  a  German  writer : 

"  Open  your  heart"  says  he,  "  to  sympathy, 
but  close  it  to  despondency.  The  flower  which 
opens  to  receive  the  dew,  shuts  against  rain. — 
To  sympathize  with  our  fellow-beings  in  their 
distresses,  and  to  sustain  them  under  affliction, 
is  a  duty  enjoined  upon  us  by  the  Author  of 
our  being,  at  the  same  time  that  to  yield  to 
despondency  whilst  we  behold  human  misery, 
and  suffer  our  energies  to  be  so  palsied  as  to 
disable  us  from  rendering  efficient  aid,  is  unbe- 
coming, and  indicative  of  a  want  of  confidence 
in  Him,  by  whose  special  permission  such 
things  are  suffered  to  exist.  The  effect  of 
sympathy  is  to  alleviate,  by  sharing,  and  not 
to  increase,  by  becoming  ourselves,  the  victims 
of  circumstance." 

By  the  latest  accounts  we  learn  that  Liver- 
pool has  170,000  paupers  just  arrived  from 
Ireland  and  Scotland,  and  the  citizens  are  pe- 
titioning parliament  for  relief ;  Bristol  has  70,- 
000  of  these  visiters — Driven  over  from  Cork  ; 
Glasgow  has  over  100,000  ;  and  Greenock  is 
completely  overrun. — Late  Paper. 

During  the  year  ending  the  3d  of  September 
last,  there  arrived  in  this  country  158,648 
emigrants.  The  number  for  the  present  year 
will  be  immensely  increased.  They  will  pour 
in  by  thousands,  not  only  from  Ireland,  but 
from  Scotland,  Wales  and  Germany.  It  is 
said  that  ten  thousand  will  leave  Holland,  and 
we  have  already  heard  of  large  bodies  who 
have  determined  also  to  depart  from  Wales. 

An  Indian  is  about  to  lecture  at  Boston  on 
the  habits,  manners  and  customs  of  the  wild 
prairie  Indians  west  of  the  Mississippi. 

The  legislature  of  Pennsylvania  has  passed 
a  law  directing  that  in  sentencing  prisoners  to 
the  Penitentiary,  care  shall  be  taken  that  the 
time  of  imprisonment  shall  not  expire  between 
the  15th  of  November  and  the  15th  of  Febru- 
ary. This  is.,  of  course,  intended  to  prevent 
prisoners  from  being  thrown  out  upon  the 
world  in  the  midst  of  winter,  with  no  means  to 
provide  food  and  raiment,  and  a  consequent 
temptation  to  do  wrong. 
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Many  of  our  readers  are  aware  that  at  the 
late  session  of  the  New  Jersey  legislature,  nu- 
merous petitions  were  presented  on  the  subject 
of  abolishing  capital,  punishment.  These  peti- 
tions were  referred  to  a  committee,  which  made 
an  able  report-r-ctear,  forcible,  argumentative, 
— favourable  to  the  object  of  the  petitioners  ; 
which  was  read  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 
Having  been  furnished  with  a  copy,  we  have 
concluded  to  place  it  upon  our  pages.  Part  is 
inserted  to-day — the  remainder  to  follow  next 
week. 


We  have  transferred  to  our  columns  of  to-day 
the  Report  of  the  Selectmen  of  the  town  of 


FRODUCTIGNS  OF  FREE  LABOUR. 

In  reply  to  numerous  inquiries  from  Friends 
in  many  parts  of  the  country,  the  Managers  of 
the  Free  Produce  Association  of  Friends,  are 
desirous  of  stating,  that,  their  stock  of  goods 
has  been  removed  from  Thomas  S.  Field  & 
Co's.  store,  to  the  Free  Produce  Store,  N.  W.1 
corner  of  Fifth  and  Cherry  streets,  Philadel- 
phia, where  they  have  now  a  large  assortment 
of  articles  manufactured  from  free-grown  cot-  | 
ton,  which  was  carefully  collected  by  a  trust-'  ; 
worthy  person.  Muslins  and  Calicoes  of  finer 
quality  than  any  heretofore  offered  are  expect- 
ed to  be  ready  soon.  Also  may  be  had  at  the 
same  place,  free  labour  sugar,  coffee,  rice,  mo-  I 
lasses,  and  other  groceries,  for  the  supply  of 
families  and  country  stores. 

Philada.,  Third  mo.  17th,  1847. 


Married,  at  Friends'  meeting-house,  at  Newton, 
N.  J.,  on  Fifth-day  the  I8th  of  Second  month,  John  S. 
Stokes,  of  Evesham,  N.  J.,  to  Rebecca  Jones,  of  Cam- 
den, N.J. 

 ,  at  Friends'  meeting-house  at  Plymouth, 

Montgomery  county,  Pennsylvania,  on  Fifth-day  the 
4th  instant,  George  M.  Haverstick,  of  Chester,  Bur- 
lington  county,  New  Jersey,  to  Alice,  daughter  of 
Ezra  Comfort,  of  the  former  place. 

 ,  at  Friends'  meeting-house  on  Orange  street, 

on  Fourth-day  the  10th  instant,  Moses  Brown,  to 
Catharine,  daughter  of  the  late  Isaac  W.  Morris,  all 
of  this  city. 

 ,  at  Friends'  meeting,  Parkersville,  on  Fifth- 
day,  the  ]  1th  instant,  Nicholas  Newlin,  Jr.,  of  Mid- 
dletown,  Delaware  county,  Pa.,  to  Mary  Ann,  daughter 
of  Stephen  Webb,  of  Pennsbury,  Chester  county,  Pa. 


Died,  on  the  29th  of  the  Twelfth  month  last,  of  pul- 
monary consumption,  Hannah,  wife  of  David  Fawcett, 
of  Salem,  Columbiana  county,  Ohio,  in  the  49th  year 
of  her  age.  This  dear  Friend  was  a  useful  member  of 
Salem  Monthly  Meeting,  and  has  left  a  large  circle  of 
relatives  and  friends  to  mourn  their  loss ;  yet  we  "  sor- 
row not  as  others  which  have  no  hope,"  being  favoured 
with  an  evidence  that  our  loss  is  her  eternal  gain.  ' 

 ,  on  the  21st  of  Second  month,  Laban  Paddack, 

in  the  57th  year  of  his  age,  a  member  and  overseer  of 
Nantucket  Monthly  Meeting.  His  iflness  was  short 
and  distressing,  affecting  his  mental  powers  almost 
immediately  after  his  disease  assumed  a  serious  cast. 
He  remained  in  this  situation  most  of  the  time,  until 
the  morning  previous  to  the  final  close,  when  he  seem- 
ed very  quiet  and  serene,  and  evinced  by  his  motions 
and  the  sweet  expressiveness  of  his  countenance,  that 
he  recognized  his.  sorrowing  friends  around  his  bed  ; 
although  he  had  not  the  ability  to  say  much,  the  pow- 
er of  articulation  being  nearly  done.  Yet  believing 
his  work  had  kept  pace  with  the  day,  we  feel  a  hope- 
ful assurance  that  he  has  gone  to  rest  in  the  mansions 
prepared  for  the  just.  He  has  left  a  widow  and  son, 
as  well  as  a  large  circle  of  relatives  and  friends,  to 
whom  he  was  endeared  by  many  acts  of  warm-hearted 
kindness  and  hospitality.  And  the  church  has  sus- 
tained  a  loss  of  a  firm,  unwavering  and  zealous  sup. 
porter  of  the  principles  and  testimonies  of  Truth  as 
held  by  our  early  Friends. 
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For  "The Friend." 

Grahamc's  Colonial  History. 

(Continued  from  page  202.) 

j  The  writer  asks  leave  to  interrupt  this  week 
[he  course  of  his  observations  on  Grahame,  in 
|>rder  to  correct  a  mistake. 

Some  time  back,  in  claiming,  for  the  Society 
>f  Friends,  an  exemption  from  the  superstitious 
belief  in  witchcraft  so  generally  prevalent  in 
j'lhe  days  of  its  founders,  he  mentioned  in  proof 
llif  that  exemption,  that  while  in  other  govern- 
ments, provision  was  made  for  the  punishment 
i >f  that  offence,  the  first  adventurers  to  Penn- 
sylvania were  so  regardless  of  the  superstition 
J  is  to  make  no  law  in  reference  to  it ;  and  that 
Inch  had  been  the  influence  of  the  Quakers  in 
Pennsylvania,  that  there  never  had  been  a  law 
f  tgainst  witchcraft  in  that  commonwealth.  He 
'ought  to  have  said,  that  no  such  law  was  ever 
ij'ramed  in  Pennsylvania,  or  sanctioned  by  her 
!j  popular  sentiment.    Nevertheless,  there  was  a 
law  against  witchcraft  in  Pennsylvania.  A 
j;opy  of  it  was  recently  exhibited  to  the  writer 
jjy  a  friend.    It  stands  recorded  in  some  of  the 
Ibid  law  books,  aRd  may  be  found  in  the  1  vol. 
jf  Dallas,  entitled  an  "  Act  for  the  advance- 
ment of  justice,"  &c,  passed,  with  all  due  for- 
fitiality,  by  the  assembly  of  the  "31st  May, 
^1718" — the  very  year  in  which  William  Penn 
^  lied.    There,  in  the  eleventh  section  of  that 
If  act,  were  the  following  words  : — "  Be  it  fur- 
iier  enacted,  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  that 
another  statute  made  in  the  1st  year  of  the 
reign  of  king  Jas.  I.  chap.  12,  intitled  an  Act 
i  against  conjuration,  witchcraft,  and  dealing 
!:  with  evil  and  wicked  spirits,  shall  be  duly  put 
'in  execution  in  this  Province,  and  of  like  force 
1  and  effect  as  if  the  same  were  here  repeated 
and  enacted." 

What  could  have  possessed  the  Quaker  leg- 
islature of  Pennsylvania,  at  that  particular 
I  juncture,  to  adopt  that  old  and  absurd  British 
'  law  1  The  act  was  a  very  long  one,  compris- 
ing no  less  than  thirty-three  sections.  On 
examining  it,  another  very  strange  thing  was 
discovered— the  adoption  of  the  stern  and  san- 
guinary code  of  British  penal  law  and  the  con- 
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sequent  abandonment  of  that  benevolent  and 
Christian  system  established  by  Penn,  which 
has  been  so  often  and  so  justly  extolled,  and 
to  which  the  Quakers  were  so  truly  attached. 
So  complete  a  revolution  in  the  criminal  code 
of  a  country,  one  would  think,  could  not  have 
taken  place,  without  the  action  of  some  power- 
ful cause,  which  must  have  agitated  the  whole 
community,  and  would  be  found  recorded  on 
the  pages  of  her  historians.  So  thought  the 
writer.  But  on  examination,  no  account  what- 
ever, of  this  mysterious  and  retrogade  move- 
ment could  be  found  in  Proud,  or  Gordon,  or 
Bancroft,  or  even  Grahame.  There  are,  how- 
ever, notices  of  a  great  struggle,  at  that  period, 
between  the  mother  country  and  the  colony — 
or  rather,  between  two  successive  governors 
and  the  colony,  about  the  law  of  affirmation. 
Governor  Gookin  insisted  upon  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  colonial  law  of  affirmation.  Had 
he  succeeded,  no  Quaker  could  have  held  office, 
served  on  a  jury,  or  given  testimony  in  court. 
The  assembly  resisted  stoutly.  One  effect  of 
the  contest  was  the  suspension,  to  a  great  de- 
gree, of  the  administration  of  justice.  Affairs 
fell  into  frightful  disorder,  and  the  prospect 
ahead  was  truly  alarming.  This  conflict,  and 
the  final  adjustment  of  it,  are  related  by  the 
historians;  but  not.  all  the  terms  of  the  compro- 
mise, by  which  the  wheels  of  government  were 
again  set  in  motion.  These  however  may  be 
traced  by  reference  to  the  Votes  of  Assembly, 
and  the  legislative  and  gubernatorial  messages 
of  the  day — a  dry  and  tedious  task.  Fortu- 
nately, the  work  has  been  performed  by  an 
able  hand,  though  neglected  by  historians.  We 
are  indebted,  for  the  elucidation  of  this  portion 
of  our  history,  to  William  Bradford,  a  distin- 
guished jurist  of  Pennsylvania.  His  exposition 
affords  a  clue  to  the  mystery.  In  his  "  Enqui- 
ry," we  see  what  was  that  potent  and  malign 
influence  which  impelled  the  enlightened  and 
unsuperstitious  colony  of  Pennsylvania  to  the 
adoption  of  a  dark  and  sanguinary  code,  in 
which  was  included  a  statute  against  witch- 
craft. The  adoption  of  that  statute  appears  to 
have  had  no  effect  in  fostering  superstition.  It 
was  not  founded  on  the  popular  approbation, 
and,  wanting  that  life-giving  principle  of  all 
laws,  in  a  free  government,  ever  remained  a 
dead,  and  finally,  a  forgotten  letter.  It  lay 
inert  and  powerless  among  the  colonial  statutes, 
as  long  as  the  province  remained  in  subjection 
to  the  English  government,  and  for  nearly 
twenty  years  after  the  American  Revolution, 
when  a  period  was  put  to  its  existence. 

In  1792,  Bradford  was  called  upon  by  the 
Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  to  draw  up  a  report 
upon  the  penal  law  of  the  State.  He  did  so, 
and  the  report  was  transmitted  by  the  Governor 
to  the  Senate,  and  entered  upon  its  journals. 
The  historical  portion  of  the  document  affords 
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a  full  explanation  of  the  matter  under  consider- 
ation. 

The  code  of  Penn,  he  remarks,  "  continued 
until  the  year  1718,  and  might  have  remained 
to  this  day.  had  not  high-handed  measures 
driven  oui  ancestors  into  an  adoption  of  Av. 
sanguinary  statutes  of  the  mother  country." 

"  During  the  boisterous  administration  of 
Governor  Gookin,  a  storm  was  gathering  over 
[them]  which  threatened  to  sweep  away  not 
only  this  system  of  laws,  but,  with  it,  the  privi- 
leges of  the  people.  The  administration  of 
government,  in  all  its  departments,  had,  from 
the  first  settlement  of  the  province,  been  con- 
ducted under  the  solemnity  of  an  attestation 
instead  of  an  oath.  The  laws  upon  this  sub- 
ject were  repealed  in  England,  and,  by  an 
order  of  the  Queen  in  Council,  all  officers  and 
witnesses,  were  obliged  to  take  an  oath,  or,  in 
lieu  thereof,  the  affirmation  allowed  to  Quakers 
in  England  by  the  statute  of  William  III.  But 
the  assembly  chose  to  legislate  for  themselves 
on  this  important  snbject ;  and  this,  together 
with  the  refusal  to  adopt  the  English  statutes 
in  other  cases,  had  given  offence.  The  con- 
duct of  the  assembly,  in  their  disputes  with  the 
Governor,  was  misrepresented — suspicions  of 
disaffection  were  propagated — the  declining 
health  of  the  propiietor  left  them  without  an 
advocate,  and  his  necessities  threatened  them 
with  a  surrender  of  the  government  into  the 
hands  of  the  crown. 

"At  this  moment  the  Quakers  were  alarmed 
with  the  prospect  of  political  annihilation.  It 
was  said  that  the  act  of  1  Geo.  I.,  which  pro- 
hibits an  affirmation  in  cases  of  qualifications 
to  office  or  in  criminal  suits,  extended  to  the 
colony  and  superceded  the  ancient  laws.  This 
construction,  which  was  advocated  by  the  gov- 
ernor, and  tended  to  exclude  the  majority  of 
the  settlers  from  all  offices  and  even  from  the 
protection  of  the  law,  threw  the  whole  pro- 
vince into  confusion.  The  governor  refused 
to  administer  the  affirmation  as  a  qualification 
for  office— -the  judges  refused  to  sit  in  criminal 
cases — the  administration  of  justice  was  sus- 
pended, and  two  atrocious  murderers  remained 
in  jail  three  years  without  trial.  The  assem- 
bly were  alarmed,' but  they  resolutely  and  for- 
cibly asserted  the  rights  of  the  people  :  and 
Gookin  was  at  length  recalled. 

"  On  the  accession  of  Sir  William  Keith,  a 
temporary  calm  took  place — the  criminals 
were  convicted  vnder  the  old  forms  of  proceed- 
ing, and  executed  agreeably  to  their  sentence. 

"  A  representation  and  complaint  of  this  was 
made  to  the  crown  ;  and  the  assembly  were 
panick-struck  with  the  intelligence.  They 
trembled  for  their  privileges — they  were  weary 
of  the  contest  which  had  so  long  agitated  them, 
and  impatient  to  obtain  any  regular  adminis 
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tration  of  justice  consistent  with  their  funda- 
mental rights. 

"  They  had  been  assured  by  the  governor, 
that  the  best  way  to  secure  the  favour  of  their 
sovereign  was  to  copy  the  laws  of  the  mother 
country — '  the  sum  and  result  of  the  experi- 
ence of  ages.'  This  advice  was  pursued — a 
resolution  to  extend  such  of  the  British  penal 
statutes,  as  suited  the  province,  was  suddenly 
entered  into.  An  act  for  this  purpose  (contain- 
ing a  provision  to  secure  the  right  of  affirma- 
tion to  such  as  conscientiously  scrupled  an 
oath)  was  drawn  up  by  David  Lloyd,  the  chief 
justice,  and,  together  with  a  petition  to  the 
crown,  was  passed  in  a  few  days." 

"Thus  ended  this  humane  experiment  in 
legislation,  and  the  same  .year,  which  saw  it 
expire,  put  a  period  to  the  life  of  its  benevolent 
author." 

The  fact  that  a  law  against  witchcraft  was 
forced  upon  Pennsylvania  does  not  affect  the 
argument  of  the  writer,  but  only  the  manner  of 
stating  it.  It  was  not  in  the  strictest  sense  a 
Pennsylvania  law,  but  an  English  one,  with 
which  she  was  saddled,  much  against  her  will. 
It  was,  in  the  language  of  Bradford,  "an  exotic 
plant  and  not  the  native  growth  of  Pennsylva- 
nia. It  has  been  endured,  but,  I  believe,  has 
never  been  a  favourite.  The  religious  opinions 
of  many  of  our  citizens  were  in  opposition  to 
it." 

Doctor  Franklin,  in  his  "  Historical  Re- 
view," commends  the  management  of  public 
affairs  during  the  time  of  Sir  William  Keith. 
He  says  nothing  of  this  violent  and  most  un- 
happy change  in  the  penal  code.  The  moral 
he  draws  from  the  events  of  that  period  is,  that 
"  the  province  of  Pennsylvania,  when  well 
governed,  is  easily  governed." 

One  would  hardly  have  expected  to'  find 
Franklin,  with  all  his  dislike  of  proprietary 
government,  thus  commending  the  destroyer  of 
Penn's  admirable  code.  Such  is  the  power  of 
party. 

The  writer,  in  conclusion,  would  embrace 
the  opportunity  to  say,  that  in  comparing  the 
toleration  of  Baltimore  with  that  of  Penn,  he 
did  not  mean  to  evade  the  fact,  that  in  Penn- 
sylvania, the  administration  of  public  affairs 
was  confined  to  professors  of  Christianity,  but 
to  show,  that,  while  in  Maryland,  there  was  no 
constitutional  protection  for  the  Jew,  in  the  en- 
joyment of  his  religion,  in  Pennsylvania  there 
was ;  and  not  for  the  Jew  only,  but  every  man 
who  held  himself  accountable  to  God. 

(To  be  continued.) 

Abolishing  Capital  Pnnishment. 

(Concluded  from  page  204.) 

Your  committee  believe  it  is  the  certainty 
not  the  severity  of  punishment,  which  makes 
it  effectual  in  preventing  crime  ;  and  the  great 
and  growing  repugnance  to  consign  men  to  the 
gallows,  renders  the  prosecution  and  conviction 
of  criminals  charged  with  capital  offences, 
much  more  difficult  and  uncertain.  Scarcely 
a  jury,  from  any  community  can  be  summon 
ed,  but  that  will  contain  not  a  few  who  shrink 
from  the  responsibility  of  a  decision,  involving 
Jhe  life  of  a  fellow-being  ;  and  the  reluctance 
with  which  witnesses  testify  in  such  cases,  af- 


fords such  criminals  an  opening  to  escape  pun- 
ishment altogether.  Every  observer  of  crimi- 
nal trials  must  have  seen  that  juries  are  sway- 
ed, however  unconsciously,  by  that  innate 
aversion  to  the  destruction  of  human  life,  which 
all  men  have  in  more  or  less  degree,  and  they 
catch  at  every  technical  defect  in  the  evidence, 
or  acquit  upon  the  plea  of  insanity,  now  so 
frequent,  and  perhaps  in  some  cases  by  direct 
perjury,  deeming  that  less  wicked  than  the 
shedding  of  blood.  Lord  Suffield  declared  in 
Parliament  that  he  held  in  his  hand  a  list  of 
five  hundred  and  fifty-five  perjured  verdicts, 
delivered  at  the  Old  Baily,  in  fifteen  years,  be- 
ginning with  1814,  given  to  shield  the  culprit 
from  capital  punishment. 

J.  S.  Taylor,  an  English  barrister,  in  a  work 
published  in  1830,  states  from  official  papers 
laid  before  Parliament,  that  during  nine  years, 
ending  in  1828,  of  seven  hundred  and  eight 
persons  committed  on  the  capital  charge  of  for- 
gery, no  less  than  three  hundred  and  thirty- 
four,  or  nearly  fifty  per  cent.,  got  off;  while  of 
five  hundred  and  fifty-eight  committed  on  the 
minor  charge  not  capital,  only  fifty-seven,  or 
little  more  than  one-tenth  get  off;  and  by  the 
Parliamentary  returns  in  three  years,  ending 
1833,  out  of  two  hundred  and  seventy-seven 
charged  with  arson,  a  capital  crime,  only  twen- 
ty-eight per  cent,  were  convicted ;  while  the 
general  average  of  convictions  upon  non-capi- 
tal crimes  is  seventy-two  or  seventy-three  per 
cent.  In  London  and  Middlesex;  in  1827-8-9, 
for  six  offences,  all  capital  at  the  time,  and  for 
which  forty-two  persons  were  executed,  the 
average  convictions  were  only  fifty-seven  per 
cent. ;  while  in  1833,  when  none  of  them  were 
capital,  the  average  convictions  were  seventy- 
two  per  cent. 

The  facts  in  our  own  country  corroborate 
these,  of  which  one  statement  may  be  sufficient. 
From  a  table  carefully  compiled  by  the  clerk 
of  the  court  for  the  city  and  county  of  Phila 
delphia,  it  appears  that  from  1795  to  1845, 
fifty  years,  of  111  persons  charged  with  capi 
tal  offences,  only  10  were  capitally  convicted, 
72  acquitted,  and  29  convicted  of  offences  not 
capital ;  but  of  500  charged,  not  capitally,  344 
were  convicted,  and  only  156  acquitted — that 
is,  while  on  capital  charges,  only  nine  per  cent 
were  convicted,  on  charges  not  capital,  nearly 
sixty-nine  per  cent,  were  convicted. 

Of  the  demoralizing  and  hardening  influ 
ences  of  capital  punishment,  your  committee 
need  scarcely  speak,  as  the  legislatures  of  fif- 
teen states,  our  own  included,  have  signified 
their  opinions  of  them  by  ordering  all  execu 
tions  to  be  private ;  and  in  Pennsylvania  minors 
are  expressly  prohibited  from  attending,  al 
though  a  principal  argument  for  the  continu 
ance  of  executions,  is  the  terrible  example 
which  they  afford.    Yet  this  "  salutary  lesson" 
is  now  confined  to  the  prison  yard,  and  the  few 
who  are  supposed  to  be  beyond  its  pernicious 
influence. 

The  considerations  which  have  been  present- 
ed, are  mainly  those  of  expediency,  having  re- 
ference to  the  good  of  society  ;  but  your  com- 
mittee think  that  something  is  due  to  the  crimi- 
nal as  a  man — having  with  us  a  common 
paternity  and  common  destiny. 

The  object  of  punishment  is  two-fold — to 


reform  the  criminal  and  deter  others  from 
crime.  That  the  latter  is  not  effected  by  the 
death  penalty  your  committee  have  clearly  j 
shown,  and  they  discover  no  evidence  to  prove 
that  the  dread  of  execution  facilitates  the  refor- 
mation of  the  criminal.  Again,  the  uncertain- 
ty of  all  human  testimony,  and  the  fallibility  fe( 
of  human  judgments,  make  this  mode  of  pun- 
ishment dangerous  and  awful  in  the  extreme, 
not  unfrequently  hurrying  the  innocent  as  well  01] 
as  the  guilty  into  eternity,  making  any  error 
in  the  administration  of  the  law  irretrievable. 
The  history  of  criminal  jurisprudence  has  a 
frightful  number  of  cases,  where  the  innocent 
have  been  executed.  More  than  one  hundred 
are  fo'ind  in  England  alone,  while. France  and 
our  own  country  swell  the  fearful  catalogue. 

Sir  James  Mackintosh  proved  by  Parliamen- 
tary returns,  that  the  average  of  persons  execu- 
ted, whose  innocence  had  afterwards  been 
satisfactorily  and  publicly  established,  was  one 
every  three  years.  Dymond  says  :  "  At  one 
assizes,  we  believe,  six  persons,  afterwards 
found  to  be  innocent,  were  hanged." 

An  eminent  advocate  in  England,  in  1832, 
mentioned  five  such  cases  within  his  own  know- 
ledge. "  Three  of  these,"  says  he,  "  were 
brothers  whom  I  had  defended.  While  on  i 
their  way  to  jail,  after  sentence,  their  mother 
broke  through  the  military  guard  to  meet  them. 
I  saw  her,"  said  he,  "  clasp  her  eldest  son,  but 
twenty-two  years  of  age ;  I  saw  her  hang  on 
her  second,  who  was  but  twenty ;  I  saw  her 
faint  when  she  clung  to  the  neck  of  her 
youngest  boy,  who  was  but  eighteen  ;  and  I 
asked  what  recompense  could  be  made  for 
such  agony.  They  were  all  executed,  and 
all  afterward  proved  innocent.'''' 

Charles  Lucas,  a  distinguished  advocate  o: 
France,  says ;  "  Our  records  present  a  like  sa 
array."  Our  own  history  has  many  similar 
instances  ;  among  them  the  case  of  Dr.  Hamil- 
ton, talented  and  amiable,  a  resident  of  Ken- 
tucky, was  convicted  of  the  murder  of  Dr. 
Sanderson,  and  executed ;  leaving  a  lovely 
wife  and  several  children,  inconsolable.  Inn 
three  months  three  persons  confessed  that  they 
jointly  committed  the  murder. 

Edward  Livingston  testifies  that  he  has  wit- 
nessed  more  than  one  of  these  fatal  errors,  dis- 
covered  too  late  for  correction.  In  one  in- 
stance, "  he  listened  with  awe"  to  the  solemn 
asseverations  of  the  victim,  as  he  summoned 
his  accuser  and  judge  to  meet  him  at  the  throne 
of  God.  The  perjury  of  his  accuser  was 
discovered,  but  too  late. 

Another  case  was  that  of  a  young  man  in 
Missouri,  named  Burton.  A  young  woman, 
to  whom  he  was  tenderly  attached,  was  seduc- 
ed by  another,  and  murdered  her  seducer.  To 
shield  her  from  the  consequences  of  the  crime, 
which  she  confessed  to  him,  he  allowed  suspi- 
cion to  fasten  on  himself,  and  managed  to 
keep  her  ignorant  of  it  until  he  was  convicted 
and  executed,  when  she,  almost  frantic,  pub- 
lished the  whole  statement,  but  too  late. 

The  case  of  the  poor  German  in  New  York, 
unable  to  speak  English,  who  was  accused  of 
murder  by  the  wife  of  the  murdered  man,  tried, 
convicted  and  executed,  and  the  ultimate  con- 
fession of  the  wife  that  she  alone  was  the  mur. 
derer,  is  familiar  to  many. 
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There  is  one  other  case  which  your  commit- 
se  will  specify,  that  of  Boynton,  a  citizen  of 
^ew  York,  a  young  man  of  fine  "  talents, 
iharacter  and  attainments,"  convicted  a  few 
rears  since  of  the  murder  of  a  fellow-boarder, 
n  Louisiana,  at  a  tavern  where  he  had  heen  a 
few  weeks.  When  the  hangman  was  adjust- 
ng  the  halter,  he  sprang  from  the  scaffold, 
pushed  in  among  the  multitude,  and  cried  pite- 
>usly  for  help,  asserting  his  innocence.  He 
vas  secured,  and  amid  piercing  cries  and  ter- 
rible struggles,  was  executed.  Not  long  after, 
he  keeper  of  the  tavern,  on  his  death-bed, 
•onfessed  that  he  was  the  murderer,  and  direct- 
id  the  circumstances  to  fix  suspicion  on  the 
H ranger,  now  gone  beyond  the  reach  of  human 
|iid. 

Your  committee  have  only  adduced  a  few 
;ases  of  those  known  to  have  been  innocent, 
ind  it  is  probable  that  the  whole  number  dis- 
covered, bear  a  small  proportion  to  those  whose 
rrnocence  was  only  known  to  themselves,  the 
Iguilty  and  their  God.  Any  one  of  the  instances 
j;ited  is  enough  to  make  us  adopt  the  conclusion 
bf  the  wise  and  humane  Lafayette  :  "  'Till  the 
infallibility  of  human  judgments  shall  have 
|been  proven  to  me,  I  shall  demand  the  abolition 
of  the  death  penalty." 

I  Your  committee  could  add  almost  indefinite- 
ly to  the  evidences  here  submitted,  that  capital 
[punishment  is  not  demanded  of  us  by  a  Divine 
statute,  or  sound  policy  ;  that  it  is  productive 
of  the  evil  it  seeks  to  avert ;  opposed  to  the 
merciful  precepts  of  our  religion,  the  dictates 
of  reason,  and  the  lessons  of  experience,  and 
therefore  they  are  unanimously  of  the  opinion 
that  the  prayers  of  the  petitioners  ought  to  be 
granted ;  and  for  that  purpose  beg  leave  to 
present  the  accompanying  bill. 

Richard  S.  Ludlam, 

Peter  Young, 

Isaac  Poxlen, 

Committee. 

February  16th,  1847. 

[A  bill  accompanied  the  Report.] 


Hints  on  Consumption. 

BY  DR.  S.  S.  FITCH. 

The  larger  the  lungs,  and  the  more  perfect 
their  development,  the  less  they  are  liable  to 
pulmonary  consumption.  That  the  more  they 
are  exercised,  the  larger  they  will  become ; 
;  that  as  we  take  active  or  laborious  exercise, 
our  lungs  will  be  continually  enlarging  ;  that 
on  the  contrary,  indolence,  want  of  exercise, 
&c,  will  render  the  lungs  smaller,  until  by 
absence  of  air,  the  air  cells  will  then  close  up 
and  collapse  their  walls,  as  a  bird  folds  up  its 
plumage.  By  this  we  also  learn  that  pure  air, 
and  even  cold  air,  because  more  dense,  is  the 
best  friend  of  the  lungs,  and  should  be  resorted 
to  with  the  greatest  confidence,  both  to  prevent 
and  to  cure  their  diseases. 

It  is  found  in  the  history  of  the  American 
Indians — at  one  time  numbering  many  millions 
of  people,  and  inhabiting  from  the  most  ex- 
treme point  north,  to  Patagonia  south  ;  embrac- 
ing all  varieties  of  climate  and  location,  resting 
in  the  frigid,  temperate  and  torrid  zones  ;  occu- 
pying every  variety  of  situation,  on  the  sea- 
board, on  the  borders  of  the  lakes,  on  the  tops 


of  the  highest  lands,  and  in  the  most  secluded 
valleys ;  on  the  wide  spread  and  open  prairies, 
and  in  the  most  arid  deserts  ;  the  countries  of 
the  greatest  humidity,  and  where  it  rarely  ever 
rains,  as  in  Peru ;  yet  in  all  these  countries, 
and  everywhere,  such  a  thing  as  pulmonary 
consumption  has  never  been  observed,  whilst 
those  people  remained  in  their  savage  state. 
Bring  them  into  our  settlements,  civilize  them, 
educate  them,  and  let  them  adopt  our  habits, 
and  they  become  as  liable  to  consumption  as 
we  ourselves. 

By  what  peculiarity  is  the  Indian  distinguish- 
ed from  the  civilized  American?  1st,  The 
American  Indian  is  remarkable  for  the  perfect 
symmetry  of  his  figure.  "  Straight  as  an  In- 
dian," is  an  old  proverb,  whose  truth  is  instant- 
ly recognized  by  all  who  have  ever  seen  the 
wild  Indian ;  his  chest  is  perfect  symmetry,  his 
shoulders  and  shoulder  blades  are  laid  flat 
against  the  chest,  and  the  whole  weight  of  his 
arms,  shoulders,  and  shoulder  blades,  is  thrown 
behind  the  chest ;  thus  always  expanding,  in- 
stead of  contracting  it ;  the  naked  chest  and 
the  whole  person  is  often  exposed  to  the  open 
air  ;  they  are  much  out  of  doors  ;  indeed,  rare- 
ly in  doors  ;  breathe  the  pure  air,  never  stoop 
in'gait  or  walk,  and  pursue  no  avocations  that 
contract  the  chest,  or  prevent  its  free  expan- 
sion ;  often  wash  in  pure  cold  water ;  exercise 
the  lungs  freely  by  athletic  exercises,  running, 
racing,  the  chase,  frequently  dancing  and 
shouting,  &c,  most  vehemently  nearly  every 
day.  The  same  holds  true  in  regard  to  ani- 
mals. 

Animals  in  their  wild  state  never  have  the 
consumption  :  whilst  the  same  animals  domes- 
ticated have  it — as  the  monkey,  the  rabbit,  the 
horse,  &c.  Consumption  is  the  child  of  civi- 
lization ;  results  chiefly  from  the  loss  of  sym- 
metry, and  from  effeminacy,  induced  by  too 
much  clothing,  too  luxurious  living,  dissipation, 
too  little  exercise,  and  debilitating  diseases  and 
occupations.. 

If  there  is  an  appellation  that  would  apply 
to  us  as  a  nation,  it  is  round-shouldered.  The 
habit  of  contracting  the  chest,  by  stooping,  is 
formed  by  multitudes  at  school,  by  sitting  at 
low  tables  or  no  tables ;  by  sitting  all  in  a 
heap,  either  in  school,  by  not  holding  them- 
selves erect,  either  sitting  or  standing;  and  it 
is  a  matter  of  habit  to  a  great  degree,  with 
tailors,  shoemakers,  machinists,  clerks,  stu- 
dents, seamstresses, — all  whose  occupation 
causes  them  to  stoop  at  their  work,  or  at  rest, 
or  at  their  pleasure,  or  amusements. 

Practice  will  soon  make  sitting  or  standing 
perfectly  erect,  vastly  more  agreeable  and  less 
fatiguing  than  a  stooping  posture.  To  persons 
predisposed  to  consumption,  these  hints,  as 
regards  writing  or  reading  desks,  are  of  the 
greatest  importance.  In  walking,  the  chest 
should  be  carried  proudly  erect  and  straight, 
the  top  of  it  pointing  rather  backwards  than 
forwards.  The  North  American  Indians,  who 
never  had  consumption,  are  remarkable  for 
their  perfectly  erect,  straight  walk.  Next  to 
this,  it  is  of  vast  importance  to  the  consump- 
tive, to  breathe  well ;  he  should  make  a  prac- 
tice of  taking  long  breaths,  sucking  in  all  the 
air  he  can,  and  hold  it  in  the  chest  as  long  as 
possible.    On  going  into  the  cold  air,  instead 


of  shrinking  from  it,  draw  in  a  long  breath  of 
pure  cold  air.  Do  this  a  hundred  limes  a  day, 
if  you  have  any  symptoms  of  weak  lungs,  as 
it  will  cure  you  ;  should  you  have  a  slight  cold, 
be  in  the  habit  of  drawing  in  a  full  chest  of 
air. 

Luxurious  feather  or  down  beds  should  be 
avoided,  as  they  greatly  tend  to  effeminate  the 
system,  and  reduce  the  strength.  For  this 
reason,  beds  should  be  elastic,  but  rather  firm 
and  hard  ;  straw  beds,  hair  mattrasses,  these  on 
a  feather  bed  are  well :  a  most  excellent  mat- 
trass  is  made  by  combing  out  the  husks  or 
shocks  that  cover  the  ears  of  Indian  corn.  I 
first  met  these  beds  in  Italy  ;  they  are  delight- 
ful. Cold  sleeping  rooms  are  in  general  best, 
especially  for  persons  in  health  ;  they  should 
never  be  much  heated  for  any  person,  but  all 
should  be  comfortably  warm  in  bed. 


"Is  it  not  in  me." 

Job  xxviii.  14. 

Science  has  made  rapid  advances,  but  it  has 
not  yet  learned  how  to  soothe  a  troubled  con- 
science, or  to  lift  the  burden  of  remorse  from 
an  aching  heart.  Thousands  of  years  ago,  in 
one  of  the  most  ancient  of  books,  the  question 
was  asked,  "  Where  shall  wisdom  be  found  ? 
and  where  is  the  place  of  understanding?"  and 
in  the  many  works  that  have  been  written 
since,  men  have  tried,  in  one  way  or  another, 
to  answer  it.  The  thoughtful  patriarch  who 
proposed  it  sought  in  vain  from  all  the  wisdom 
and  knowledge  of  his  time  for  a  reply  that 
would  give  peace  to  his  restless  spirit.  And  if 
we  turn  to  the  more  mature  science  of  our  own 
day,  and  repeat  the  question,  "  Whence,  then, 
cometh  wisdom,  and  where  is  the  place  of  un- 
derstanding?" what  is  the  answer?  Even  as 
it  was  ages  ago. 

The  geologist  drills  and  bores  through  stra- 
tum after  stratum,  and  digs  and  delves  far 
"deeper  than  plummet  ever  sounded,"  only  to 
return  and  tell,  that  the  depth  saith,  "  Is  it  not 
in  me."  The  voyager  covers  the  sea  with 
ships.  With  sail,  and  paddle-wheel,  and  Ar- 
chimedes's  screw,  they  speed  north  and  south, 
and  east  and  west,  and  round  about  the  pendant 
globe.  Many  run  to  and  fro,  and  knowledge 
increases.  What  the  foam-crested  waves  will 
not  tell,  the  abyss  may  reveal,  and  with  net, 
and  dredge,  and  diving-bell,  the  "  dark  unfa- 
thomed  caves  of  ocean"  are  searched  through, 
and  gazed  into,  and  "  gems  of  purest  ray,"  and 
monsters  who  never  saw  the  sun,  are  brought 
into  the  light  of  common  day  !  But,  above  all 
the  stir  and  strife  of  man's  endeavour,  the  mur- 
muring billows  lift  their  voices,  and  the  sea 
saith,  "  It  is  not  with  mc."  The  chemist  ga- 
thers together  every  object  which  has  shape, 
or  weight,  or  volume,  living  or  dead,  and  with 
fire  and  furnace,  and  potent  agent  and  electric 
battery,  tests  and  essays  it ;  but  when  "  victo- 
rious analysis"  has  done  its  best,  he  replies, 
"It  cannot  be  valued  with  the  gold  of  Ophir, 
with  the  precious  onyx  or  sapphire.  The  gold 
and  the  crystal  cannot  equal  it.  The  price  of 
wisdom  is  above  rubies."  The  naturalist  wan- 
ders through  the  pathless  forests  of  far  distant 
lands,  and,  with  pain  and  toil,  grows  familiar 
with  the  habits  of  everything  that  lives ;  but 
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after  he  has  gone  the  round  of  all  creation  in 
search  of  wisdom,  he  answers,  with  mournful 
aspect,  "  It  is  hid  from  the  eyes  of  all  living, 
and  kept  secret  from  the  fowls  of  the  air." 
The  anatomist  makes  the  writhing  animal  ago- 
nise under  his  torturing  hand,  and  slays  it,  that 
perchance  in  the  page  of  death  the  mystery  of 
life  and  of  wisdom  may  be  found  written ;  but 
he  will  venture,  in  reply,  to  say  no  more  than 
that  destruction  and  death  say,  "  We  have 
heard  the  sound  thereof  with  our  ears." 

But,  while  all  the  oracles  of  science  are 
silent  on  this  great  question,  lo !  through  the 
thick  darkness  a  ray  of  light  descends,  and  a 
voice,  solemn  but  benignant,  proclaims  to  us 
as  it  did  to  the  first  anxious  seeker  after  truth 
— "  The  fear  of  the  Lord,  that  is  wisdom  ;  and 
to  depart  from  evil  is  understanding." — British 
Quarterly  Review. 


A  ROSY  CHILD  WENT  FORTH  TO  PLAY. 

BY  JAMES  G1LBORNE  LYONS. 

A  rosy  child  went  forth  to  play, 

In  the  first  flush  of  hope  and  pride, 
Where  sands  in  silver  beauty  lay, 

Made  smooth  by  the  retreating  tide ; 
And  kneeling  on  the  trackless  waste, 

Whence  ebbed  the  waters  many  a  mile, 
He  raised,  in  hot  and  trembling  haste, 

Arch,  wall,  and  tower, — a  goodly  pile. 

But  when  the  shades  of  evening  fell, 

Veiling  the  blue  and  peaceful  deep, 
The  tolling  of  the  vesper  bell 

Called  the  boy  builder  home  to  sleep : 
He  passed  a  long  and  restless  night, 

Dreaming  of  structures  tall  and  fair ; — 
He  came  with  the  returning  light, 

And  lo,  the  faithless  sands  were  bare. 

Less  wise  than  that  unthinking  child, 

Are  all  that  breathe  of  mortal  birth, 
Who  grasp  with  strivings  warm  and  wild, 

The  false  and  fading  toys  of  earth. 
Gold,  learning,  glory  : — What  are  they 

Without  the  faith  that  looks  on  high  ? 
The  sand  forts  of  a  child  at  play, 

Which  are  not  when  the  wave  goes  by ! 


Selected. 

THE  BATTLE  FIELD. 

BY  JOHN  A.  ST1NE. 

The  full  orb'd  moon  hath  lit  again. 
The  vista  of  the  blood-dyed  plain, 
Where  mangled  steed,  and  warriors  slain, 

In  ghastly  masses  lie  reveal'd, 
Where  fire  and  sword,  as  death's  domain, 

Have  marked  the  glorious  battle  field. 

Here  rests  a  chieftain  in  his  gore, 
One  arm  sustains  the  shield  before ; 
While  faithful  to  the  trust  it  bore, 

His  hand  still  grasps  the  gleaming  blade, 
Beneath  whose  eager  edge  no  more 

Shall  human  might  forever  fade. 

And  here  the  youth  with  slender  form  ; 
Fame  urged  him  to  the  battle's  storm, 
But  nerveless  lies  his  outstretched  arm, 

And  lasting  slumber  seals  his  eye, 
Life  never  more  his  lips  shall  warm, 

For  Battle  bade  the  aspirant  die. 

The  clansman  marked  with  many  a  scar, 

The  fiery  lancer  from  afar, 

The  bold  dragoon,  the  fierce  hussar, 

Untented,  bivouac  on  the  ground : 
No  more  to  fill  the  ranks  of  war, 

Or  charge  before  tho  trumpet's  sound. 


But  where  the  impulse  proud  and  high, 
That  nerv'd  them  forward  fearlessly, 
To  thickest  turmoil  bade  them  fly ; 

The  will  that  dares,  and  power  that  can? 
They're  gone — in  death  together  lie, 

The  restless  passion,  and  the  man. 

Both  grace  and  life,  but  yester  morn, 
Did  each  now-bleaching  form  adorn  ; 
Love's  smile  by  many  a  lip  was  worn, 

That  ne'er  shall  wear  love's  smile  again, 
But,  of  its  flush  and  beauty  shorn, 

Moulder  to  dust  upon  the  plain. 

And  widow'd  wife  and  orphan's  tear, 
O'er  sire  or  husband  slaughtered  here, 
Nor  hour  shall  check,  nor  passing  year 

A  respite  to  their  sorrows  yield, 
But  e'er  shall  lower,  dark  and  drear, 

The  mem'ry  of  the  battle  field. 


Much  Speaking. 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  John  Barclay,  Friends'  Libra- 
ry, vol.  6,  page  424. 

30th  of  Sixth  month,  1818. 

I  long  that  the  many  Pharisees  who  are  in 
the  formality  and  obtrude  their  services  and 
"  much  speaking"  in  meetings  for  discipline, 
and  some  even  in  those  for  worship,  may  be 
kept  under  ;  for  assuredly  the  wisdom  that  is 
from  below,  is  at  enmity  with  the  pure  lowly 
seed  of  the  kingdom,  and  will  do  only  mischief 
lo  the  good  cause ;  its  nature  and  tendency 
being  to  exalt  itself,  whilst  its  pretension  is,  to 
forward  the  right  thing.  But  the  foolish  things 
of  the  world,  and  the  weak  things,  and  the 
base  things,  are  still  preferred  and  chosen  to 
confound  the  wise,  and  to  bring  to  nought 
everything  else,  but  the  power,  the  life,  the 
wisdom,  the  nobility,  of  the  Truth.  Paul,  the 
learned  Paul,  the  enlightened  Paul,  when  he 
came  from  the  feet  of  Gamaliel  the  Pharisee, 
and  sat  at  the  feet  of  Jesus,  would  not  even 
speak  in  the  words  which  man's  wisdom 
taught :  he  came  not  with  enticing  words  or 
excellency  of  speech,  lest  his  hearers  should 
admire  him  or  his  words,  rather  than  the  pow- 
er ;  and  so  their  faith  should  stand  in  the  wis- 
dom of  man,  and  not  upon  that  foundation  than 
which  no  other  can  be  laid,  and  besides  which 
Paul  determined  to  know  nothing — even  Christ 
the  wisdom  and  power  of  God. 

Dear  E  thou  knowest  all  this,  yet  I  long 

that  we  both  may  keep  to  those  things  which 
we  have  in  mercy  been  made  sensible  of;  that 
so  we  may  be  enabled  to  stand  for  the  Truth 
and  its  simplicity,  over  all  that  looks  like  Truth, 
but  is  not — being  only  an  image  which  the 
enemy  has  patched  up  and  established,  where- 
with to  deceive  the  simple  ;  and  he  would  have 
us  worship  the  image  ;  and  highly  esteem  such 
as  sacrifice  to  it.  But  Truth  wants  no  orna- 
ments or  paint ;  none  of  the  "  vain  philosophy" 
of  the  learned ;  the  polite  airs  and  customs 
which  are  in  the  world  she  shrinks  from  and 
avoids :  the  studied  maxims,  and  gathered 
wisdom,  and  logical  conclusions,  and  distinc- 
tions of  the  schools,  only  clog  and  impede  our 
growth  in  the  Truth.  How  little  of  the  inno 
cence,  and  artlessness,  and  openness,  and  sim- 
plicity, and  natural  beauty  of  the  Christian 
religion,  is  to  be  seen  and  felt  thriving  amongst 
us  at  this  lime !  The  state  of  our  Society  not 
a  little  reminds  me  of  that  of  a  large  machine 


or  mill  which  was  made  skilfully,  and  set  a 
going  admirably,  and  went  well  at  the  first? 
and  when  one  wheel  broke,  the  Master  took  it 
away  and  supplied  its  place ;  and  when  any 
part  of  the  machinery  was  worn  away  through 
much  service,  the  Master  took  care  the  work 
should  not  suffer  thereby,  but  raised  up  other 
instruments.  But  at  length  the  dry  rot  or 
some  terrible  mischief  gets  in  and  spoils  it,  so 
that  the  sound  parts  can  hardly  act  or  work, 
because  of  the  number  of  unsound  members. 
In  such  case,  surely,  the  machine  must  under- 
go a  thorough  repair  ;  surely  every  member  of 
the  body  must  come  under  and  submit  to  the 
reforming  and  refining  hand :  even  the  sound 
parts  must,  as  it  were,  be  taken  to  pieces  lor 
the  sake  of  the  rest,  that  all  may  be  re-estab- 
lished in  their  several  places,  and  according  to 
their  several  ties,  by  the  ordering  of  the  Great 
Workman  whose  workmanship  they  are. 


For"  The  Friend." 
THE  SOCIETY  OF  FRIENDS 
IN 

PENNSYLVANIA  AND  NEW  JERSEY, 

From  1764  to  1782. 
(Continued  from  page  205.) 

On  the  22d  of  the  Fourth  month,  1773,  the 
Meeting  for  Sufferings  in  Philadelphia  replied 
to  the  recently  received  epistle  from  their  bre- 
thren in  London.  They  mention  that  a  meet- 
ing was  still  held  at  the  house  in  Charleston, 
which  was  generally  attended  on  First-day 
mornings  by  a  few  young  men  and  one  or  two 
women.  They  describe  their  unsuccessful  la- 
bour with  the  governor  to  discourage  horse- 
races and  stage-plays,  and  then  add  : 

"  Friends  here '  joined  with  others  in  an 
address  to  the  assembly  of  Pennsylvania  in 
their  last  session,  to  exert  their  endeavours  to 
engage  the  attention  of  the  king  and  parlia- 
ment to  consider  the  unhappy  consequences 
of  continuing  the  slave  trade.  We  were 
in  hopes  they  would  have  followed  the  ex- 
ample set  by  the  assembly  of  Virginia,  and 
in  like  manner  addressed  the  king  on  the  occa- 
sion ;  but  though  they  generally  agreed  to  dis- 
courage the  trade,  they  declined  sending  an 
address,  and  concluded  that  a  law  to  impose  an 
additional  duty  on  the  importing  slaves  into 
this  province  would  be  more  effectual.  In  con- 
sequence of  this,  such  a  law  was  prepared  and 
passed,  by  which  a  duty  of  £20  is  imposed  for 
every  slave  hereafter  brought  into  the  province. 
We  are  very  desirous  it  should  be  confirmed 
by  the  king  and  council.  We  expect  the  pro- 
vincial agent,  if  any  attempt  should  be  made  to 
prevent  it,  will  solicit  the  assistance  of  such 
among  you  who  may  have  an  interest  with  the 
Council  or  Lords  of  Trade,  which  we  doubt 
not  they  will  freely  afford,  and  thereby  give  a 
public  testimony  against  this  unchristian  traf- 
fic. 

"  We  are  informed  that  in  the  assemblies  of 
New  York  and  Boston,  something  of  the  like 
kind  was  lately  proposed,  but  has  not  yet  been 
agreed  to.  Nevertheless  some  degree  of  satis- 
faction arises  from  the  repealed  evidences 
which  appear,  of  an  increasing  concern  in  the 
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linds  of  many,  not  in  religious  fellowship  with 
s,  to  clear  themselves  from  the  reproach 
rought  on  the  name  and  profession  of  Chris- 
ians,  by  the  injustice  and  oppression  of  our 
ellow-creatures,  which  through  the  love  of 
noney,  hath  long  been  exercised  by  many. 
We  fervently  desire  that  we  may  steadily  pro- 
:eed,  as  Truth  may  open  the  way,  to  use  our 
sndeavours  that  these  injured  people  may  fully 
wtake  of  the  blessed  privileges  of  the  liberty 
>f  the  Gospel." 

The  epistle  then  mentions  that  Sewel  was 
nearly  printed  ;  and  that  the  first  person  who 
Ihey  employed  to  examine  the  translation  of 
Barclay  in  German  had  finished  his  work, 
which  was  now  committed  to  the  critical  scru- 
tiny of  another*  in  whose  skill  and  judgment 
they  had  more  dependence.    It  then  adds  : 

"  Your  affectionate  remembrance  of  the  cir- 
cumstances of  many  of  our  brethren,  who  are 
now  annually  extending  their  settlements  into 
very  distant  parts,  will,  we  hope,  tend  to  incite 
our  more  careful  consideration  of  the  benefits 
they  may  receive  by  being  from  time  to  time 
furnished  with  books  and  treatises  suitable  for 
their  religious  instruction.  We  have  been  de- 
sirous the  like  care  should  be  manifested  by 
Friends  in  the  neighbouring  provinces  ;  and  we 
some  months  since  by  an  epistle  to  them  sug- 
gested the  expediency  of  having  in  each  Year- 
ly Meeting  a  stock  for  this  and  other  necessary 
uses.  But  this  is  a  subject  on  which  it  may 
probably  require  something  more  than  we  have 
yet  offered  to  effect  so  good  and  necessary  a 
purpose. 

"  Most  of  the  Indians  are  now  removed  far 
westward.  They  have  for  some  years  past  re- 
peatedly solicited  Friends  here,  to  send  some 
well-qualified  persons  to  settle  among  them, 
for  the  religious  instruction  of  themselves  and 
their  children.  They  have  warmly  urged  it 
also  to  the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania  in  their 
messages  from  their  council ;  but  as  no  Friend 
has  yet  offered  under  a  proper  engagement  of 
mind,  and  call  for  this  service,  we  have  not 
yet  been  able  to  satisfy  them  in  the  manner  we 
desire. 

"  The  epistle  from  your  last  Yearly  Meeting 
evidenced  that  it  was  attended  with  the  extend- 
ings  of  Divine  regard,  and  the  account  you 
give  us  of  its  solemnity,  and  the  satisfaction 
received  from  the  services  of  divers  Friends, 
who  went  from  hence,  ministers  cause  of  reve- 
rent thankfulness.  We  had  before  the  arrival 
of  your  epistle  received  the  sorrowful  account 
of  twof  of  these  worthy  Friends  being  remov- 
ed, to  receive  the  reward  of  their  faithful  la- 
bours, which  very  sensibly  affected  us.  Our 
loss  is  the  greater,  as  several  other  valuable 
Friends:):  were,  near  the  same  time,  taken  from 
us,  who  had  been  serviceable  in  their  several 
meetings,  and  by  their  patient  continuance  in 
well  doing  were  nearly  united  to  the  faithful. 
We  fervently  desire  the  consideration  of  these 
trying  dispensations  may  so  weightily  impress 
the  minds  of  us  who  survive,  that  a  religious 
concern  to  fulfill  the  duties  of  our  respective 

*  Francis  Okely,  of  Bethlehem. 

t  John  Woolman  and  William  Hunt. 

t  Elizabeth  Smith,  Jeremiah  Elfreth,  William  Home 
and  Elizabeth  Stevens.  Three  of  these  were  valuable 
ministers.   Jeremiah  Elfreth  was  a  very  useful  elder. 


stations  may  be  increased,  and  by  reverent 
waiting  for  renewed  supplies  of  Divine  wisdom 
and  strength  we  may  be  qualified  to  excite  and 
encourage  others  to  the  same  pious  resolu- 
tions." 

In  the  Sixth  month,  Zebulon  Holmes,  a  min- 
ister of  Christ  residing  at  Wrightstown,  Bucks 
county,  obtained  the  liberty  of  his  Monthly 
Meeting  to  pay  a  visit  in  the  love  of  the  gospel 
to  some  of  the  Indians  to  the  west  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. John  Parrish  a  minister  of  Philadel- 
phia had  the  approbation  of  his  Friends  to 
accompany  Zebulon.  The  Meeting  for  Suffer- 
ings on  this  occasion  believing  the  concern  was 
a  right  one,  entered  heartily  into  it,  made  ar- 
rangements for  bearing  all  the  expenses  of  the 
journey,  and  prepared  an  epistle  to  the  Indi- 
ans. The  visit  was  a  satisfactory  one ;  the 
Friends  were  preserved  in  safety ;  were  kindly 
treated  by  those  they  visited,  and  returned 
convinced  that  the  aborigines  of  the  forest  were 
sensible  of  the  operations  of  the  love  of  God  in 
them,  which  would,  if  they  proved  obedient 
thereto,  bring  them  into  a  nearer  acquaintance 
with  himself.  [For  further  particulars  of  this 
journey,  see  life  of  John  Papooning,  in  "The 
Friend,"  vol.  18,  page  95.] 

In  the  Eighth  month  of  this  year  the  Month- 
ly Meeting  of  Philadelphia  issued  the  following 
epistle  to  its  members : — 

"  Dearly  beloved  Friends : 

"  This  meeting  being  sincerely  concerned 
for  the  promotion  of  the  cause  of  Truth,  and 
the  real  prosperity  of  our  religious  Society, 
hath  with  much  concern  observed  the  frequent 
violations  of  our  Christian  testimony  against  a 
hireling  ministry,  by  professors  among  us,  in 
the  accomplishment  of  marriages  before  the 
priests  ;  and  that  some  have  gone  out  and  mar-? 
ried  before  justices  of  the  peace,  to  the  evil 
example  of  our  youth,  and  the  grief  and  exer- 
cise of  the  faithful  among  us  :  which  deviations, 
we  are  persuaded,  proceed  from  a  disregard  to 
the  manifestations  of  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  which 
would  lead  into  all  truth,  and  a  conformity  and 
submission  to  our  Christian  discipline,  as  estab- 
lished by  our  pious  forefathers,  under  the  influ- 
ence and  direction  of  Divine  wisdom. 

"  And,  dear  Friends,  having  in  view  the 
honour  of  God,  the  advancement  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  and  your  preservation  in  the  way 
of  righteousness,  in  opposition  to  the  carnal 
customs  and  fashions  of  a  corrupt  world  that 
lieth  in  wickedness,  we  entreat  you  in  gospel 
love  to  consider  the  many  heavy  sufferings, 
trials,  and  difficulties,  through  which  our  pre- 
decessors passed  on  account  of  their  religious 
testimonies,  especially  that  against  a  hireling 
ministry  and  the  usurpations  of  the  priests  ; 
and  for  any  under  our  name  to  bow  to  an 
image  set  up  in  the  night  of  apostacy,  and  to 
contribute  to  support  that  which  Our  forefathers, 
through  severe  persecutions,  faithfully  testified 
against,  we  apprehend  to  be  displeasing  to 
God.  And  does  it  not  evidently  appear  that 
they  who  go  out  from  amongst  us  and  accom- 
plish their  marriages  in  a  way  inconsistent 
with  the  purity  of  our  Christian  profession,  do 
thereby  publicly  deny  our  religious  principles, 
and  are  in  danger  of  becoming  enemies  of  the 
Truth,  and  cross  of  Christ? 

"  Persuaded  of  the  weight  and  importance  of 


this  interesting  subject,  we  are  concerned  to 
exhort  and  entreat  that  none,  in  membership 
with  us,  may  lightly  esteem  the  sufferings  of 
our  worthy  ancestors,  or  be  found  contending 
against  the  cause  of  Truth  in  this  or  any  other 
respect.  We  are  apprehensive  there  are  divers 
amongst  us  who  do  not  attend  unto,  nor  suffer 
their  minds  to  be  properly  impressed  with  a 
sense  of  these  solemn  matters ;  neither  duly 
consider,  that  marriage  is  ordained  of  God,  and 
is  one  of  the  most  important  acts  of  life,  upon 
which  present  and  future  happiness  greatly  de- 
pend. We  therefore  tenderly  advise,  that 
parents  and  others  who  have  the  care  of  chil- 
dren, be  very  watchful  early  to  guard  against 
and  discourage  the  unequally  yoking  of  them 
either  with  persons  of  different  religious  per- 
suasions, or  of  loose  immoral  conduct,  though 
in  profession  with  us,  that  so  vice  may  be  dis- 
countenanced and  their  true  and  lasting  inter- 
est sought  after  and  promoted  ;  but  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  some  parents,  either  blinded  by 
wrong  considerations,  or  through  a  too  easy 
condescension,  have  justly  subjected  themselves 
to  censure,  by  rather  seeking  to  palliate  than 
exerting  their  authority  to  prevent  such  unhap- 
py and  improper  connexions  ;  and  thereby  have 
been  accessary  to  their  children's  hurt,  and 
impeded  their  religious  growth. 

"  We  think  it  necessary  also  to  recommend, 
that  all  Friends  be  careful,  not  only  to  avoid 
and  discourage  sumptuous  and  costly  enter- 
tainments on  the  solemnization  of  marriages 
amongst  us,  but  that  on  those  and  all  other 
occasions  they  let  their  moderation  appear  to 
all  men.  And  as  the  formality  of  visiting  has 
of  late  years  been  drawn  into  practice  in  a 
more  general  way  than  formerly,  and  it  is 
feared  more  from  a  motive  of  compliment  than 
real  friendship,  we  earnestly  advise  Friends  to 
discountenance  on  those  occasions  a  custom 
and  fashion  tending  to  ostentation,  and  not  to 
a  life  of  self-denial ;  nevertheless  that  we  em- 
brace suitable  opportunities  of  manifesting  such 
tokens  of  love  and  friendship  to  each  other  as 
proceed  from  a  real  ground  of  Christian  union 
and  fellowship. 

"  It  was  by  the  pure  Principle  of  truth  and 
righteousness  that  our  primitive  Friends  were 
gathered  out  of  and  obtained  victory  over  the 
world  ;  and  it  is  this  alone  which  can  keep  and 
preserve  us  as  a  people,  to  the  praise  of  him 
who  hath  called  us  to  glory  and  virtue.  By 
attending  to  this,  parents  and  heads  of  families 
would  receive  ability  to  bring  up  those  under 
their  care,  in  the  fear  and  admonition  of  the 
Lord,  and  in  conformity  to  the  example  of  our 
worthy  antients ;  and  thereby,  through  the  Di- 
vine blessing,  prevent  the  sorrowful  inconveni- 
encies  arising  from  falling  in  with  the  customs 
of  the  world,  which  are  enmity  with  God,  and 
from  mixed  marriages,  which  are  often  attend- 
ed with  deep  distress  and  misery  to  the  parties 
themselves,  and  productive  of  an  apparent  de- 
clension from  the  way  of  the  cross  ;  a  due  sub- 
jection to  which,  would  preserve  in  the  way  to 
salvation  and  eternal  happiness." 

(To  be  continued.) 


Waverly  Novels. — In  reading,  a  few  even- 
ings since,  the  diary  of  the  great  and  good 
William  Wilberforce,  wo  were  struck  with  the 
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following  passage — in  reference  to  the  Waver- 
ly  Novels,  (which  were  just  then  in  course  of 
publication.) 

"  I  am  always  sorry  that  they  should  have 
so  little  moral  or  religious  object.  They  re- 
mind me  of  a  giant  spending  his  strength  in 
cracking  nuts.  I  would  rather  go  to  render 
up  my  account  at  the  last  day,  carrying  up 
with  me  The  Shepherd  of  Salisbury  Plain,  than 
bearing  the  load  of  all  those  volumes,  full  as 
they  are  of  genius." — Christian  Examiner. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

The  Safe  Habitation. 

It  is  a  striking  feature  in  the  history  of  the 
children  of  Israel,  that  after  being  brought  under 
bondage  to  the  idolatrous  nations  around  them, 
and  introduced  by  their  iniquities  into  grievous 
suffering,  when  their  cries  were  put  up  to  the 
Lord  for  deliverance,  he  graciously  heard  them, 
and  provided  a  way  for  their  relief.  This  was 
often  done  in  their  greatest  extremity,  when  to 
human  view  there  was  no  possibility  of  escape. 
Whatever  he  promised  by  his  prophets  and 
servants,  he  faithfully  performed,  even  in  a 
miraculous  manner,  if  they  were  humbled  and 
on  their  part  complied  with  the  conditions 
which  he  required  from  them.  In  consequence 
of  frequently  slighting  his  multiplied  kindnesses 
and  blessings,  their  cries  were  not  always  at 
once  answered.  They  had  despised  his  en- 
treaties, and  he  who  is  jealous  of  his  honour, 
and  has  the  right  to  chastise  his  disobedient 
creatures,  saw  fit  to  turn  his  back  and  leave 
them  to  test  the  fruit  of  their  delusions.  Some- 
times the  period  of  their  distress  under  the 
hand  of  oppression  was  of  long  duration,  in 
which  no  deliverer  or  prophet  was  immediately 
raised  up  to  help  or  to  instruct  and  encourage 
them  to  turn  to  the  Lord.  At  one  time  there 
was  no  open  vision,  but  wickedness  and  profli- 
gacy ruled  with  a  high  hand,  even  among 
those  who  stood  in  eminent  stations,  and  the 
Holy  Name  was  profaned.  Yet  his  eye  was 
still  upon  them.  He  was  secretly  preparing 
those  whom  he  anointed  and  qualified  by  his 
Holy  Spirit  for  deliverers  and  judges,  when 
the  time  should  come  for  their  showing  to 
Israel.  Not  only  were  they  often  left  to  prove 
the  bitter  fruit  of  their  evil  doings,  but  also 
their  total  incompetency  to  rescue  themselves, 
and  command  a  return  of  the  days  of  peace 
and  prosperity,  when  the  candle  of  the  Lord 
shone  upon  their  head  and  by  his  light  they 
walked  in  his  paths. 

These  things  were  recorded  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures  for  the  warning  and  instruction  of 
the  church,  even  under  a  more  glorious  dispen- 
sation. Idolatry  now  prevails  to  a  great  ex- 
tent among  many  who  name  the  holy  name  of 
Christ ;  wickedness  in  various  refined  forms  as 
well  as  of  a  deep  dye  is  within  the  pale  of  the 
professing  Christian  church.  But  however  con- 
cealed, he  whose  eyes  are  as  a  flame  of  fire 
beholds  it,  and  will  not  impart  his  glory  and 
grant  the  evidence  of  his  presence,  where  that 
which  is  evil  predominates.  God  is  not  mock- 
ed ;  such  as  men  sow,  such  shall  they  reap. 
But  as  in  the  Jewish  church  there  were  doubt- 
less many  who  sighed  and  mourned  for  the 
degeneracy  of  others,  so  a  remnant  has  been 


preserved  from  age  to  age  among  the  great 
body  of  nominal  professors  of  the  Christian 
name,  whose  hearts  have  been  measurably  pre- 
served upright  to  Christ.  For  the  sake  of  the 
prayers  and  the  souls  of  these,  we  may  trust 
that  he  will  not  withdraw  altogether  his  mercy, 
and  his  power  and  spiritual  guidance.  The 
more  sensible  these  living  members  are  of  the 
prevailing  degeneracy,  and  are  thereby  driven 
to  the  throne  of  Grace  to  implore  help  in  time 
of  need,  the  more  likely  will  it  be  that  the 
afflictions  of  the  church  and  their  own  baptisms 
on  account  of  them,  will  be  sanctified  to  their 
humiliation,  and  his  gracious  ear  be  opened  to 
their  supplications. 

The  effectual  fervent  prayer  of  the  truly  suf- 
fering seed  will  avail  much.  He  is  a  God  who 
heareth  and  answereth  prayer.  John  Wool- 
man  beautifully  describes  the  nature  and  the 
advantages  of  it :  "  The  place  of  prayer  is  a 
precious  habitation ;  for  I  now  saw  that  the 
prayers  of  the  saints  was  precious  incense  ;  and 
a  trumpet  was  given  me,  that  I  might  sound 
forth  this  language,  that  the  children  might 
hear  it,  and  be  invited  to  gather  to  this  precious 
habitation,  where  the  prayers  of  the  saints  as 
precious  incense,  ariseth  up  before  the  throne 
of  God  and  the  Lamb.  I  saw  this  habitation 
to  be  safe ;  to  be  inwardly  quiet,  when  there 
were  great  stirrings  and  commotions  in  the 
world.  Prayer  at  this  day  in  pure  resignation, 
is  a  precious  place ;  the  trumpet  is  sounded, 
the  call  goes  forth  to  the  church,  that  she  ga- 
ther to  the  place  of  pureinward  prayer, — and  her 
habitation  is  safe."  It  is  here  the  voice  of 
the  true  Shepherd  will  be  heard,  and  direction 
be  received  by  patient  attentive  souls  what  to 
do,  whether  to  stand  still,  or  to  go  forward, 
that  they  may  see  the  salvation  of  God. 
"  Truly  in  vain  is  salvation  hoped  for  from  the 
hills  and  from  the  multitude  of  mountains :  truly 
in  the  Lord  our  God  is  the  salvation  of  Israel." 
— Jer.  iii.  23. 


For  "The  Friend." 

Peaceable  Government  of  Christ. 

The  following  catholic  and  peace-loving  ad- 
dress is  sent  for  insertion  in  "  The  Friend,"  as 
appropriate  at  the  present  time,  when  the  war 
spirit  is  so  rife  in  the  land.  It  is  from  the 
close  of  the  2nd  vol.  of  George  Fox's  Journal, 
octavo  ed.,  1808.  A  part  of  the  address  is 
omitted  as  not  having  any  special  application 
now. 

"  For  the  Ambassadors  that  are  met  to  treat  for 
peace  at  the  city  of  Nimeguen  in  the  States' 
dominions. 

"  Christ  Jesus  saith,  '  Blessed  are  the  peace- 
makers, for  they  shall  be  called  the  children  of 
God,'  Matt.  v.  9.  So  all  Christian  men  are  to 
forsake  evil  and  do  good,  to  seek  peace  and 
follow  it,  if  they  will  '  love  life,  and  see  good 
days,'  1  Peter  iii.  11.  God  hath  called  all  true 
Christians  unto  peace,  1  Cor.  vii.,  therefore  all 
Christians  ought  to  follow  this  peace,  which 
God  calls  them  to.  They  should  let  the  peace 
of  God  rule  in  all  their  hea  rts ;  which  is  above  the 
peace  of  this  world  that  is  so  soon  broken. 
For  the  apostle  commands  the  Christians  to  let 
the  peace  of  God  rule  in  their  hearts,  to  which 


all  Christians  should  be  subject.  The  practice' 
of  this  should  be  among  all  that  profess  Chris-'  I 
tianity ;  and  this  peace  is  above  that  which 
Christ  takes  from  the  earth,  Rev.  vi.,  which  is 
the  peace  of  the  wicked.  The  apostle  saith  to 
Christians,  i  Be  at  peace  among  yourselves,'  1 
Thess.  v.  All  Christians  should  obey  this 
command,  and  be  at  peace  among  themselves;' 
not  in  wars  and  strife.  Further,  the  apostle 
exhorts  Christians,  to  *  keep  the  unity  of  the 
Spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace.'  So  this  unity* 
this  bond  of  peace  should  be  kept  (and  not  bro- 
ken) by  all  that  bear  that  noble  name,  Christianj 
They  should  keep  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  of 
Christ  in  the  bond  of  the  Prince  of  princes, 
King  of  kings,  and  Lord  of  lords'  peace,  which 
is  the  duty  of  all  true  Christians.  Herein" 
they  may  honour  Christ,  in  bringing  forth  the 
fruits  of  peace,  which  are  love  and  charity. 
For  the  apostle  tells  you,  '  The  fruits  of  the 
good  Spirit  are  love,  joy,  and  peace,  long  suf- 
fering, gentleness,  goodness,'  &c.  Gal.  v. 

" The  apostle  exhorts  Christians,  'If  it  be 
possible  as  much  as  lieth  in  you,  live  peaceably 
with  all  men.'  This  should  be  the  endeavour 
of  all  Christians.  For  it  is  no  honour  to  Christ 
that  Christians  should  war  and  destroy  one 
another,  that  profess  the  name  of  Christ,  who 
saith,  '  He  came  to  save  men's  lives,  not  to  de- 
stroy them.'  Christians  have  enemies  enough 
abroad  without  them,  and  therefore  they  should 
love  one  another,  as  Christ  commands,  who 
saith,  '  By  this  ye  shall  be  known  to  be  my 
disciples,  if  ye  love  one  another.'  Chris- 
tians are  commanded  to  love  enemies,  much 
more  one  another.  And  Christ  saith, '  As  the 
Father  hath  loved  me,  so  1  have  loved  you  : 
Continue  ye  in  my  love,'  John  xv.  8.  4  By 
this  shall  all  men  know  that  ye  are  my  disci-  • 
pies,  if  ye  love  one  another,'  John  xiii.  35. 
But  if  Christians  war  and  destroy  one  another, 
this  will  make  Jews,  Turks,  Tartars,  and  hea- 
thens, say,  you  are  not  disciples  of  Christ. 
Therefore,  as  you  love  God,  and  Christ,  and 
Christianity,  and  its  peace,  all  make  peace,  as 
far  as  you  have  power,  among  Christians,  that 
you  may  have  the  blessing.  You  read,  Chris* 
tians  were  called  the  household  of  faith,  the 
household  of  God,  a  holy  nation,  a  peculiar 
people :  and  they  are  commanded  to  be  '  zeal- 
ous for  good  works,'  not  for  bad.  Christians 
are  also  commanded  not  to  bite  and  devour  one 
another,  lest  they  be  consumed  one  of  another. 

"  Is  it  not  a  sad  thing  for  Christians  to  be 
biting  and  consuming  one  another  in  the  sight 
of  the  Turks,  Tartars,  Jews,  and  heathens, 
when  they  should  '  love  one  another,  and  do 
unto  all  men  as  they  would  have  men  do  unto 
them?'  Such  devouring  work  as  this  will 
open  the  mouths  of  Jews,  Turks,  Tartars,  and 
heathens,  to  blaspheme  the  name  of  Christ,  the 
King  of  kings,  and  Lords  of  lords,  and  cause 
them  to  speak  evil  of  Christianity,  for  them  to 
see  how  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  is  broken  among 
such  as  profess  Christ  and  Christ's  peace.  All 
Christians  are  to  mind  God's  and  Christ's 
teaching,  who  teach  Christians  to  love  one 
another,  yea,  enemies,  and  persuade  kings  and 
princes  to  give  liberty  to  all  tender  consciences 
in  matters  of  religion  and  worship,  they  living 
peaceably  under  every  government :  so  that 
for  the  time  to  come  there  may  be  no  more  in> 
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risonment  and  persecution  among  Christians 
>r  tender  consciences  about  matters  of  faith, 
jrorship,  and  religion,  that  the  Jews,  Turks, 
Tartars,  and  heathens,  may  not  see  how  Chris- 
ans  are  persecuting  one  another  for  religion." 

«'  Hath-  not  God  showed  unto  man  what  is 
;ood,  and  his  duty,  to  1  love  mercy,  to  do  just- 
y,  and  to  walk  humbly  with  his  God?'  which 
nan  is  to  mind. 

*i  And  the  apostle  exhorts  Christians  to  '  fol- 
r>w  peace  with  all  men,  and  holiness,  without 
phich  no  man  shall  see  the  Lord ;'  Heb.  xii. 
4.  Why  should  Christians  war  and  strive 
ne  with  another,  seeing  they  all  own  in  words 
|ne  King,  and  Lord  and  Saviour  Christ  Jesus, 
/hose  command  is,  that  they  should  '  love  one 
(mother,'  which  is  a  mark  that  they  shall- be 
pown  by,  to  be  Christ's  disciples,  as  I  said 
before.  And  Christ,  who  is  the  King  of  kings, 
ind  Lord  of  lords,  saith,  '  As  I  have  loved  you, 
io  love  one  another,'  John  xv.  12,  and  John 
liiii.  And  the  apostle  saith,  '  Christians  ought 
So  be  patient  towards  all  men,'  1  Thess.  v.  14. 

"  From  him  who  is  a  lover  of  truth,  righte- 
ousness, and  peace,  and  desires  your  temporal 
ind  eternal  good ;  and  that  in  the  wisdom  of 
jod,  that  is  pure,  gentle  and  peaceable  from 
above,  you  may  be  ordered,  and  order  all 
jhings  God  hath  committed  to  you  to  his  glory, 
ind  stop  those  things  among  Christians,  so  far 
is  you  have  power,  which  dishonour  God, 
Christ,  and  Christianity  ! 

(Signed)    G.  F." 

Amsterdam,  the  2]  st  of  the  Seventh  month,  1677. 


Trials  of  a  family  of  Redbreasts. 

A  lady  has  furnished  me  with  the  following 
itriking  instance  of  maternal  affection  in  a  red- 
breast, that  had  built  in  some  ivy  against  a 
wall  in  a  garden  at  Whitburn,  near  Sunder- 
.and,  in  April,  1839.  The  bird  was  sitting 
jpon  four  eggs,  when  the  gardener  one  day 
irimmed  the  ivy  so  close  with  his  shears  as 
almost  to  destroy  the  nest ;  in  consequence  of 
which  the  eggs  were  precipitated  to  the  ground. 
They  lay  there  till  observed  by  the  lady 
shortly  afterwards,  who  was  attracted  to  the 
spot  by  the  plaintive  cries  of  the  parent  bird, 
[t  was  at  first  thought  that  to  restore  them  to 
the  nest  would  prove  useless.  The  attempt, 
however,  was  made;  the  eggs,  which  were 
nearly  cold,  were  picked  up,  and  placed  again 
i  in  the  nest,  after  it  had  been  repaired  and  put 
together  again  as  well  as  possible.  They  had 
not  been  returned  to  their  former  situation  five 
minutes  when  the  bird  came,  and  again  took 
charge  of  them,  and  in  two  days  they  were 
hatched  ;  the  infant  brood  being  from  that  time, 
of  course,  objects  of  daily  interest  and  observa- 
tion. Great  was  the  dismay  of  the  lady,  some 
days  afterwards,  at  finding  all  the  little  ones 
upon  the  ground,  stiff  and  cold,  having  fallen 
through  a  fracture  in  the  patched  nest,  which 
was  not  sufficiently  strong  to  keep  together. 
She  took  them  up,  and  perceiving  a  slight 
movement  in  one  of  them,  carried  them  into 
the  house,  where,  partly  by  the  warmth  of  the 
hand  and  partly  by  the  influence  of  a  fire  to 
which  they  were  held,  they  all  gradually  reco- 
vered. They  were  then  again  placed  in  the 
nest,  which  was  further  patched  with  a  piece 


of  drugget,  fastened  into  the  fracture  through 
which  they  had  fallen.  They  were  doomed, 
however,  to  go  through  more  trials  ;  for  it  hap- 
pened, some  nights  after,  there  was  a  heavy 
rain,  which  so  completely  soaked  the  nest,  and 
the  drugget  which  had  been  placed  in  it  as  a 
lining,  that  the  young  ones  were  found  the  fol- 
lowing morning  almost  drowned,  and  to  appear- 
ance lifeless.  They  were  again  brought  to  the 
fire,  and  thoroughly  dried  ;  after  which  they 
were  placed  in  the  empty  nest  of  another  bird, 
that  was  substituted  for  the  old  one,  and  fixed 
in  a  currant  bush,  a  few  yards  from  the  wall 
where  the  ivy  was.  The  young  ones,  which 
were  half-fledged  when  they  got  this  wetting, 
still  continued  to  receive  the  attentions  of  their 
parent ;  and  in  due  time  they  were  all  safely 
reared,  and  flew  away.  It  is  stated  that  it  was 
very  curious  to  observe  the  familiarity  of  the 
old  birds  during  the  whole  course  of  these  pro- 
ceedings ;  they  always  sat  close  by,  and  never 
seemed  the  least  alarmed  at  the  liberties  taken 
with  their  progeny. — L.  Jenyns's  Observations 
in  Natural  History. 


Selected. 

TO  THE  DOMESTIC  NEEDLE. 

Thou  burnished,  busy  bit  of  steel, 
I  do  but  tell  thee  what  I  feel, 
When  of  the  arts  of  human  weal, 

I  hail  thee  queen  : 
Thy  ministers,  the  loom  and  wheel 

Have  always  been. 

They  once  enjoyed  the  fireside  gleam 

When  industry  bore  sway  supreme, 

And  wives  were  more  than  some  now  seem 

In  strength  and  heart ; 
Of  late,  enslaved  by  flood  and  steam, 

They  work  apart ! 

But  though  thy  body-guard  be  gone, 

And  thou  art  left  at  home  alone, 

Thou  shalt  maintain  thy  rightful  throne, 

With  work  to  do ; 
In  spite  of  patents,  be  it  known, 

And  tailors,  too. 

Thou  hast  a  patent-right  to  bless, 
Which  Yankee  wit  can  ne'er  make  less ; 
For  better  means  it  cannot  "  guess," 

With  all  its  crowing, 
To  cure  the  curse  of  nakedness, 

Than  simple  sewing. 

In  truth  it  is  thy  glorious  feat 

To  make  creation's  work  complete : 

And  could  there  be  a  tiling  more  meet 

Than  that  thy  power 
In  woman's  hand  should  have  its  seat, 

And  be  her  dower  ? 

They  talk  about  a  bow  or  quiver, 
Hearts  wounded  by  them  to  a  fever, 
And  vows  of  love  to  last  forever, — 

Such  is  the  riddle ; — 
But  love,  I  think,  must  sometimes  shiver 

Without  the  needle. 

The  real  darts,  I  must  declare, 
Which  pierce  us  from  the  real  fair, 
And  bind  us  to  them,  pair  to  pair, 

Are  needles  threaded, 
And  plied  by  those  to  whom  we  are, 

Or  would  be,  wedded. 

I  envy  not  the  latest  fashion, 

In  which  the  latest  fool  may  dash  on, 

And  which  the  tailor  makes  the  cash  on, 

If  but  my  fate  is 
To  wear  a  coat  the  tender  passion 

lias  made  me  gratis. 


What  if  the  fit  be  not  commended, 
Nor  be  the  finish  extra  splendid, 
If  love  with  every  stitch  be  blended, 

'Twill  fit  the  wearer : 
And  even  if  the  coat  be  mended, 

'Twill  grow  the  dearer. 

Show  me  the  wife  that's  on  the  watch 
For  every  little  rent  or  scratch, 
And  cures  it  with  a  timely  patch, — 

Before  you  know  it, — 
She  is  a  woman  fit  to  match 

A  lord  or  poet. 

Than  home  no  place  can  more  delight  her ; 
Her  heart  is  bright ;  her  smile  is  brighter  ; 
Her  heart  makes  every  other  lighter, 

And  his  the  most 
Whose  greatest  joy  is  to  requite  her, — 

Her  pride  and  boast. 

Here  I  must  leave  thee,  queen  of  hearts, 
To  shoot  thy  polished,  barbless  darts, 
And  bind  the  perforated  parts 

With  skill  creative ; 
Of  paradise  thy  art  of  arts 

Was  well  a  native. 

If  sin  it  was  that  gave  thee  birth 
No  less  for  that  is  now  thy  worth ; 
Against  the  fiend  thou  comest  forth, 

Its  wrong  to  mend, 
To  shivering  mortals  here  on  earth 

The  warmest  friend. 

While  love  has  happiness  to  make, 
Thy  crown  no  man  shall  ever  take, 
Thy  charm  no  man  shall  ever  break, 

At  least,  no  true  man ; 
Home  shall  be  dearer  for  thy  sake, 

And  so  shall  woman. 


The  Sivord-fish. — There  is  at  this  moment, 
lying  upon  our  table  a  piece  of  white-oak 
planking,  taken  from  a  ship's  bottom,  in  which, 
is  imbedded  the  point,  say  from  three  to  four 
inches  long,  of  the  formidable  weapon  with 
which  this  fish  is  provided.  The  ship  from 
which  this  piece  of  wood  was  taken  is  the 
Yumchi,  of  Boston,  Capt.  Steel,  recently  return- 
ed from  China.  It  was  found  desirable  to  ex- 
amine her  while  in  one  of  the  Chinese  ports, 
for  which  purpose  she  was  taken  into  dock. 
During  the  examination  the  broken  sword  of 
the  fish  was  found  in  the  plank,  projecting 
some  two  or  three  inches. 

This  was  broken  off  and  the  aperture  plug- 
ged, and  on  her  arrival  she  was  put  into  the 
sectional  dock  here  for  more  thorough  repairs. 
Of  course  the  piece  in  which  the  sword  was 
imbedded  was  cut  out,  and  it  now  appears  that 
the  sword  was  driven  through  the  copper 
sheathing  and  was  within  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
of  going  entirely  through  the  oak  plank,  nearly 
four  inches  thick.  The  sword,  probably  that 
of  a  young  fish,  is  sharper  at  the  point  than 
usual.  Some  idea  of  the  immense  force  em- 
ployed may  be  formed  when  it  is  remembered 
that  the  weapon  is  driven  across  the  grain  of 
the  wood.  Lengthwise  the  timber  was  split 
for  several  inches  on  each  side  of  the  point  of 
insertion. — N.  Y.  Com.  Adv. 


Milking  Clean. — Experiment  has  c 
that  the  milk  last  drawn  from  the  cow 
ten  to  twelve  times  richer  than  the  fir^ 
portions,  or  contains  from  ten  to  tv 
as  much  cream. —  Late  Paper. 
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Early  Tomatoes. — It  is  well  known  that  in 
removing  plants  of  the  tomato  from  the  hot-bed 
to  open  ground,  they  usually  remain  stationary 
for  a  considerable  length  of  time  before  com- 
mencing growing.  They  may  be  accelerated 
if  taken  quite  early  from  an  early  hot-bed,  and 
each  plant  placed  in  a  small  pot,  and  kept  in  a 
warm  room  or  other  warm  place,  until  the 
arrival  of  settled  warm  weather,  when  they  are 
to  be  turned  out  and  placed  in  the  ground  with 
the  balls  of  earth  entire,  which  scarcely  checks 
their  growth.  The  small  number  of  plants  re- 
quired for  the  supply  of  a  family  renders  this 
process  comparatively  easy. — Late  Paper. 


THIS  FRIEND, 


THIRD  MONTH  27,  1847. 


The  London  "Friend"  of  Third  month  1st, 
gives  a  gloomy  representation  of  things  in  Ire- 
land in  regard  to  the  supply  of  food,  both  as 
relates  to  the  present  state  and  prospects  for 
the  future.  The  picture,  however,  is  not  with- 
out its  bright  side,  in  so  far  as  being  the  occa- 
sion of  bringing  into  lively  exercise  the  kindly 
and  benevolent  affections.  We  have  room 
only  for  a  few  extracts : — 

"  The  hearts  of  our  readers  are  too  much 
affected  on  behalf  of  Ireland,  to  require  an  apo- 
logy from  us  for  resuming  the  sad  theme. 
Again  we  find  ourselves  unable  to  report  any 
amelioration  in  the  condition  of  that  unhappy 
country ;  on  the  contrary,  as  time  passes  on, 
the  supply  of  food  becomes  shorter,  the  means 
of  procuring  it  more  scarce,  and  fever  and 
mortality  increase  daily.  The  Dublin  com- 
mittee have  now  to  meet  pressing  appeals  for 
assistance  from  the  counties  of  Down,  Meath, 
Kildare,  Carlow,  and  Wicklow,  quarters 
whence,  in  the  early  part  of  their  labours,  they 
would  not  have  thought  of  receiving  applica- 
tions. The  malady  also  is  not  confined  to  the 
class  which  first  fell  a  sacrifice  to  its  ravages, 
it  is  gradually  spreading  upwards  in  society, 
reducing  thousands  who  have  never  known 
want,  to  the  general  level  of  complete  desti- 
tution. 

"  We  have  said  the  supply  of  food  is  becom- 
ing shorter.  We  ought  rather  to  say  that  its 
insufficiency  to  meet  the  vast  increase  of  con- 
sumption, caused  by  the  loss  of  the  potato 
crop,  becomes  continually  more  apparent. 
The  under-secretary,  Trevelyan,  writing  to 
Sir  Richard  Routh,  on  the  26th  of  the  Twelfth 
month,  says,  '  Last  year  it  was  a  money  ques- 
tion, and  we  were  able  to  buy  food  enough  to 
supply  the  local  deficiency,  but  this  year  it  is 
a  food  question.  The  -Stock  of  food  for  the 
whole  United  Kingdom  is  much  less  than  is 
required,  and  if  we  were  to  purchase  for  Irish 
use  faster  than  we  are  doing,  we  should  com- 
mit a  crying  injustice  to  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
try. *  *  *  If  twice  the  value  of  all  the 
meal,  which  has  been  or  will  be  bought,  would 
save  the  people,  it  would  be  paid  at  once.  It 
is  not  even  a  question  of  the  encouragement  of 
trade,  except  in  a  secondary  and  subordinate 
degree  ;  but  it  is  a  question  of  making  a  very 
insufficient  supply  of  food  go  as  far  as  possible 


amongst  the  population  of  a  great  nation  ;  and 
the  plan  which  has  been  adopted  is,  for  the 
government  to  take  upon  itself  the  responsibi- 
lity of  providing,  in  a  direct  manner,  supplies 
of  food  for  those  sections  of  Ireland  and  Scot- 
land which  were  least  likely  to  be  provided  for 
by  the  private  trade,  and  to  leave  the  remain- 
der of  the  country  to  the  resources  of  that 
trade,  and  of  the  relief  organization  and  liberal 
money  expenditure,  which  have  been  every- 
where established.'— Correspondence,  tyc, 
Commissariat  Department,  p.  409." 

"  We  are  happy  to  observe,  that  in  propor- 
tion to  the  growth  of  the  evil  seems  to  be  the 
increase  of  disposition,  both  in  the  government 
and  the  community,  to  afford  relief.  And  al- 
though all  the  measures  hitherto  adopted,  and 
all  the  means  that  can  be  resorted  to,  must 
prove  inadequate  completely  to  arrest  the  pro- 
gress of  the  destroyer,  it  is  yet  a  certain  and  a 
cheering  fact,  that  they  have  already  been  of 
incalculable  value,  whilst  it  must  be  confessed 
that  their  application  presents  a  specimen  of 
comprehensive,  wise  and  generous  aid  to  a 
starving  kingdom,  such  as  the  world  never  be- 
fore witnessed.  Without  this  benevolent  inter- 
ference, Ireland  would,  ere  this,  have  exhibited 
a  counterpart  to  the  frightful  scenes  in  Bengal, 
when  that  fine  country  languished  under  the 
scourge  of  famine  in  1770.  The  calamity  on 
that  occasion  was  met  with  almost  utter  ne- 
glect, or  with  a  cruel  selfish  policy  ;  and  the 
consequence  was  that  one-third  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  one  of  the  most  populous  kingdoms  in 
the  world  perished. 

"  The  committee  in  Dublin  have  issued  a 
statement  of  their  receipts  and  grants,  to  the 
17th  ultimo,  published  in  the  Dublin  Evening 
Post.  Up  to  that  date  their  receipts  amounted 
to  £17,155  6s.  3d.,  to  which  must  be  added 
£4000  since  remitted  by  the  London  commit- 
tee: their  grants,  including  some  late  shipments 
from  Liverpool,  which  could  not  be  stated  ex- 
actly, were  about  £15,600.  We  believe  the 
present  rate  of  expenditure  is  considerably 
above  that  which  the  statement  represents,  and 
that  it  is  continually  on  the  increase.  The 
pains  and  judgment  with  which  the  committee 
has  managed  its  most  arduous  trust,  deserve 
our  best  acknowledgments.  Here,  in  this 
country,  we  do  not  know  Ireland  ;  we  do  not 
know  the  many-headed  difficulties  which  beset 
every  attempt  to  improve  the  condition  of  that 
long  abused  land.  Our  friends  of  the  Dublin 
committee  have  acted  upon  the  all-important 
maxim,  that  to  help  men  most  effectually,  you 
must  teach  them  to  help  themselves.  Will  it 
be  believed,  that  in  a  state  such  as  Ireland  has 
been  in  during  the  last  six  months,  those  who, 
by  place  in  society  and  delegated  authority, 
should  have  aided  the  efforts  of  government  to 
provide  work  and  support  for  the  sinking  mil- 
lions, have  been  the  very  men  to  hamper  and 
frustrate  those  endeavours,  by  their  ignorance, 
apathy,  selfishness  and  corruption.  This  is,  of 
course,  not  true  as  to  all  cases,  but  we  believe 
that  useful,  reasonable,  disinterested  Relief 
Committees  have  been  the  exceptions,  and  not 
the  rule.  The  committee  are  about  to  publish 
a  second  pamphlet,  carefully  prepared,  contain- 
ing accounts  of  the  distress,  and  the  means 
taken  to  alleviate  it.    Some  members  of  the 


committee  took  an  early  opportunity  to  see  Sir 
John  Burgoyne,  the  chief  commissioner  for 
carrying  out  the  new  measures  for  more  tho- 
rough and  effectual  relief,  on  his  arrival  in 
Dublin  ;  and  had  a  free  interview  with  him,  in 
which  they  communicated  the  experience  they 
were  possessed  of  on  some  points  of  great 
practical  importance." 

WEST-TOWN  SCHOOL. 

The  Committee  to  Superintend  the  Board- 
ing-school at  West-town,  will  meet  there  on 
Sixth-day  the  9th  of  next  month,  at  10  o'clock, 

A.  M. 

The  Committee  on  Instruction  to  meet  on' 
the  preceding  evening,  at  half-past  7  o'clock, 
— and  the  Visiting  Committee  to  attend  the 
semi-annual  examination  of  the  schools,  com- 
mencing on  Third-day  morning  the  6th  of  the 
month. 

Thomas  Kimber,  Clerk. 
Philad.,  Third  mo.  27th,  1847. 


WANTED 

In  a  dry-goods  store,  a  lad  of  from  15  to  17 
years  of  age.  Inquire  at  No.  84  Mulberry 
street. 


Died,  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  on  the  5th  of  Third  month, 
Margaretta,  wife  of  Ely  B.  Hayward,  and  daughter 
of  George  M.  Elkinton  of  Philadelphia,  aged  24  years, 
after  an  illness  of  more  than  two  months.  The  decease 
of  this  valuable  young  woman  is  another  added  to  the 
many  examples  of  the  uncertainty  of  life  and  human 
calculations, — but  one  year  having  elapsed  since  she 
had  been  united  in  the  nearest  and  most  endearing  of 
all  earthly  ties.  The  void  that  has  been  made  by  her 
removal  is  great,  and  will  be  deeply  and  keenly  felt ; 
but  the  comforting  reflection  remains  that  our  loss  is 
her  great  gain.  From  childhood  her  susceptible  mind 
had  been  under  the  teachings  of  the  Spirit  of  Truth ; 
and  often  during  the  last  year  of  her  pilgrimage  was 
she  concerned  to  seek  after  retirement,  and  was  favour- 
ed to  experience  the  truth  of  the  declaration,  "  They 
that  wait  upon  the  Lord  shall  renew  their  strength." 
Some  private  memorandums  left  by  her  evidence  that 
her  affections  were  set  upon  things  above ;  and  during 
her  sickness  she  occasionally  spoke  a  few  words  in 
regard  to  her  state  of  mind : — "  That  she  had  placed 
her  trust  and  confidence  in  her  Saviour ;" — "  that  she 
had  been  mercifully  favoured  with  many  precious  sea- 
sons ;" — and  "  that  if  it  was  her  Heavenly  Father's 
will  to  remove  her,  although  the  endearing  ties  that 
bound  her  to  earth  were  so  strong,  yet  she  felt  resign- 
ed to  his  all-wise  disposal,  and  thought  there  was  no- 
thing in  her  way."  She  bore  the  illness  and  sufferings 
allotted  her  with  patience  and  re»ignation,  and  her  close 
was  in  calmness  and  without  a  struggle.  May  those 
to  whom  her  memory  is  precious,  seek  to  attain  the 
same  happy  experience,  and  be  permitted  to  enter  the 
same  glorious  rest. 

 ,  on  the  15th  ultimo,  of  paralysis,  Charles 

Pigeon,  in  the  74th  year  of  his  age,  a  valuable  and 
exemplary  member  of  Plainfield  Monthly  and  particu- 
lar Meeting,  Ohio.  He  was  unassuming  in  his  man- 
ners, and  manifested  a  warm  attachment  to  the  doc- 
trines and  testimonies  of  our  religious  Society.  He 
was  very  liberal  to  *he  poor,  both  within  and  without 
the  pale  of  his  own  Society,  and  one  of  the  last  acts  of 
his  benevolence  was  in  giving  a  donation  for  the  relief 
of  the  sufferers  of  Ireland.  He  bore  his  affliction  with 
becoming  patience  and  resignation,  affording  to  his 
family  and  friends  an  evidence  that  he  was  prepared 
for  the  solemn  change. 
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Grahamc's  Colonial  History. 

(Continued  from  ]>age  210.) 
THE  QUAKER  REFORMATION. 

Under  the  Levitical  law  it  was  provided, 
jhat  if  a  man  "  sin  through  ignorance,  while 
le  doeth  any  thing  against  any  of  the  com- 
nandments  of  the  Lord,  concerning  things 
vhich  ought  not  to  be  done,"  if  he  made  amends 
ccording  to  the  prescription  of  the  law  and 
ffered  his  sin-offering,  "the  priest  should  burn 
t  upon  the  altar  for  a  sweet  savour  unto  the 
jord ;  and  the  priest  should  make  an  atone- 
nent  for  him,  and  it  should  be  forgiven  him." 
f,  on  coming  to  a  sense  of  his  transgression, 
ie  made  the  only  atonement  in. his  power,  he 
tfas  thenceforth  to  be  held  blameless  of  that 
)fTence.  He  was  blameless  before  he  knew; 
md  after  he  knew,  he  cleared  himself.  Whe- 
her  the  case  of  the  ignorantly  sinning  Jew 
jffers  any  analogy  to  that  of  the  Pennsylvania 
lelinquent,  may  be  left  to  the  reader;  but  true 
t  is,  that  certain  of  the  Pennsylvania  Quakers, 
>o  soon  as  they  became  sensible  of  the  sinful- 
less  of  slavery,  did  begin  at  once  to  labour  for 
,he  propagation  of  the  sentiment  among  their 
fellow-professors,  and  that  the  sentiment  did 
surely,  though  slowly,  spread  through  the  body, 
ind,  finally  prevailing,  put  an  end  to  this  la- 
mentable error.  It  is  more  pleasant  to  trace 
he  progress  of  the  reformation,  than  to  engage 
n  seeking  palliatives  for  the  fault.  Grahame 
undertook  that  pleasant  office,  but  did  not  per- 
form it  with  so  gentle  a  hand  as  one  would 
ike.  He  seems  like  some  gruff  doctor,  who, 
having  a  grudge  against  his  patient,  takes  the 
opportunity,  while  adjusting  to  his  wounds  the 
healing  appliances  of  his  art,  to  poke  his  probe 
nto  the  sore  places  as  often  as  he  decently  can. 
Yet,  with  all  his  reluctance  to  put  the  Quakers 
:o  rights,  he  has,  in  consequence  of  his  custom- 
try  blundering  in  the  small  matter  of  dates, 
given  them — by  implication — more  credit,  in 
one  particular,  than  facts  warrant.  "  It  was 
not,"  he  remarks,  "  till  the  year  1688,  that  the 
repugnance  of  slavery  itself,  however  disguis- 
ed, to  the  tenets  of  Christianity  was  first  sug- 


gested to  the  Pennsylvanians  by  the  emigrants 
who  repaired  to  them  from  Germany.  If  it 
was  natural  for  the  Quakers  to  relish  the  con- 
nection which  they  habitually  experienced  be- 
tween certain  of  their  sectarian  usages  and 
tempora'  enrichment,  it  was  not  easy  for  them 
to  avoid  proportionally  contracting  at  least  a 
partial  estrangement  from  whatever  in  their 
principles  savoured  only  of  unproductive  self- 
denial  and  depauperating  virtue."  That  is — 
to  strip  the  sentiment  of  its  misty  verbosity — 
if  the  Quakers  liked  the  money-getting  virtues, 
they  did  not,  the  money-spending.  "  But  what- 
ever taint  their  practice,  as  American  planters, 
might  have  derived  from  human  infirmity,  they 
were  still  anxious,  as  an  ecclesiastical  society, 
to  maintain  the  theoretical  purity  of  their  prin- 
ciples; and  accordingly,  in  compliance  with 
the  suggestion  of  the  Germans,  a  resolution 
declaratory  of  the  unlawfulness  of  slavery  was 
adopted  and  published  in  the  same  year  by  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Quakers  of  Pennsyl- 
vania." 

The  historian  has  here,  unwittingly,  given 
the  Society  credit  for  that  which  is  not  its  due. 
Unhappily  no  "  resolution  declaratory  of  the 
unlawfulness  of  slavery"  nor  any  declaration 
susceptible  of  such  an  interpretation,  was  adopt- 
ed by  the  Society,  until  many  long  years  after 
the  suggestion  of  the  German  emigrants;  and, 
consequently,  the  remark,  with  which  Grahame 
concludes  the  assertion,  is  rpyte  beside  the 
mark.  "  The  effect  of  this  deliberate  homage 
to  eternal  truth  and  the  immutable  principles 
of  justice  and  humanity  was  not  carried  beyond 
a  practical  exemption  of  the  slaves  of  Quakers 
from  evils  not  inevitably  inherent  in  the  condi- 
tion of  bondage."  That  is  to  say,  the  Quakers 
deliberately  confessed  the  unlawfulness  of  the 
system,  and  then  stuck  to  it.  Now,  it  is  very 
plain,  if  they  were  not  entitled  to  the  praise  of 
paying  such  homage  to  the  principles  of  truth, 
neither  were  they  obnoxious  to  the  imputation 
of  hypocrisy  involved  in  this  unfounded  asser- 
tion. The  fact  is,  their  eyes  were  yet  darken- 
ed— they  saw  not  the  hideous  proportions  of 
the  monster,  who  had  intruded  himself  into 
their  fair  domain  :  as  soon  as  they  did,  they 
promptly  expelled  him  from  their  borders.  If 
they  were  afflicted  with  dulness  of  vision,  they 
were  certainly  exempt  from  the  degrading  sin 
of  hypocrisy.  This  is.  meant  to  be  said  of  the 
Society  as  a  whole.  There  were,  unquestion- 
ably, many  unsound  members.  But  the  body, 
as  far  as  we  have  the  means  of  knowing,  faith- 
fully performed  its  functions  in  relation  to  them, 
and,  when  it  became  evident,  that  they  could 
not  be  restored  to  health,  cast  them  from  her. 
The  operation,  it  is  true,  was  slow,  as  has  ever 
been  the  case  in  rightly  conducted  reformations, 
where  the  design  was  the  renovation  of  the 
diseased,  rather  than  their  hasty  abscission. 


The  remonstrance  addressed  lo  the  Yearly 
Meeting  by  the  German  emigrants — who  were 
themselves  Quakers — led  lo  no  action  beyond 
a  minute,  which  simply  acknowledged,  that 
a  paper  was  "  presented  by  some  German 
Friends  concerning  the  lawfulness  and  unlaw- 
fulness  of  buying  and  keeping  of  negroes;  it 
was  adjudged  not  to  be  so  proper  for  this  meet- 
ing to  give  a  positive  judgment  in  the  case,  it 
having  so  geneial  a  relation  to  many  other 
parts,  and  therefore  at  present  they  forbear 
it." 

It  was  not  until  forty-two  years  after  the 
German  remonstrance  that  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ing was  prepared  to  condemn  the  traffic  in 
slaves ;  the  practice  of  holding  in  bondage, 
was  tolerated  twenty-eight  years  longer.  At 
the  termination  of  the  former  period,  viz.,  in 
1730,  the  Yearly  Meeting  advised,  "  that 
Friends  ought  to  be  very  cautious  of  making 
any  purchases  [of  slaves]  for  the  future,  it  be- 
ing disagreeable  to  the  sense  of  this  meeting. 
And  this  meeting  recommends  it  to  the  care  of 
the  several  Monthly  Meetings,  to  see  that  such 
who  may  be,  or  are  likely  to  be  found  in  that 
practice,  may  be  admonished  and  cautioned 
how  they  offend  herein."  In  the  interval  be- 
tween this  and  the  termination  of  the  second 
period,  the  Yearly  Meeting,  through  its  subor- 
dinate meetings,  appears  to  have  been  diligent- 
ly and  successfully  engaged  in  persuading  its 
members  to  desist  from  the  purchase  and  sale 
of  negroes  :  fitsully,  it  reached  the  conclusion, 
towards  which  it  had  been  slowly  but  surely 
tending,  that  the  whole  system,  buying,  selling 
and  holding,  was  radically  wrong,  and  irrecon- 
cileable  with  the  Christian  religion.  Convinced 
of  this,  they  at  once  issued  an  expression  of 
the  sentiment  in  such  form  as  to  give  it  the 
force  of  discipline,  and  enjoined  upon  their 
members  the  alternative  of  liberating  their 
slaves  or  being  alienated  from  the  Society. 
Their  conviction  of  the  iniquity  of  the  system, 
its  condemnation,  and  the  effort  to  clear  them- 
selves of  it,  were  simultaneous.  If  they  were 
slow,  they  were  honest ;  and  slow  as  they  were, 
they  were  in  advance  of  all  other  slave-holding 
professors  of  Christianity. 

The  minute  of  the  Yearly  Meeting,  issued  in 
1758, — the  period  in  question — declares,  that 
"there  appears  an  unanimous  concern  prevail- 
ing, to  put  a  stop  to  the  increase  of  the  practice 
of  importing,  buying,  selling,  or  keeping  slaves 
for  term  of  life  ;  or  purchasing  them  for  such  a 
number  of  years,  as  manifests  that  such  pur- 
chasers, do  only  in  terms,  and  not  in  fact, 
avoid  the  imputation  of  being  keepers  of  slaves. 
This  meeting  very  earnestly  and  affectionately 
entreats  Friends,  individually,  to  consider  seri- 
ously the  present  circumstances  of  these  and 
the  adjacent  provinces,  which,  by  the  permis- 
sion of  Divine  Providence,  have  been  visited 
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with  the  desolating  calamities  of  war  and  blood- 
shed, so  that  many  of  our  fellow  subjects  are 
now  suffering  in  captivity  ;  and  fervently  de- 
sires, that,  excluding  temporal  considerations, 
or. views  of  self-interest,  we  may  manifest  an 
humbling  sense  of  these  judgments,  and  in 
thankfulness  for  the  peculiar  favour  extended 
and  continued  to  our  Friends  and  brethren  in 
profession,  none  of  whom  have,  as  we  have 
yet  heard,  been  slain,  nor  carried  into  captivi- 
ty, would  steadily  observe  the  injunction  of  our 
Lord  and  Master,  '  To  do  unto  others,  as  we 
would  they  should  do  unto  us  ;'  which  it  now 
appears  to  this  meeting,  would  induce  such 
Friends  who  have  any  slaves,  to  set  them  at 
liberty, — making  a  Christian  provision  for 
them,  according  to  their  ages,  &c.  And  in 
order  that  Friends  may  be  generally  excited  to 
the  practice  of  this  advice,  some  Friends  have 
now  signified  to  the  meeting,  their  being  so 
fully  devoted  to  endeavour  to  render  it  effec- 
tual, that  they  are  willing  to  visit  and  treat  with 
all  such  Friends  who  have  any  slaves:  the 
meeting  therefore  approves  of  John  Woolman, 
John  Scarborough,  John  Sykes  and  Daniel 
Stanton  undertaking  that  service;  and  desires 
some  elders  or  other  faithful  Friends  in  each 
Quarter,  to  accompany  and  assist  them  there- 
in ;  and  that  they  may  proceed  in  the  wisdom 
of  Truth,  and  thereby  be  qualified  to  adminis- 
ter such  advice  as  may  be  suitable  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  those  they  visit,  and  most  effec- 
tual towards  obtaining  that  purity,  which  it  is 
evidently  our  duty  to  press  after.  And  if  after 
the  sense  and  judgment  of  this  meeting,  now 
given  against  every  branch  of  this  practice,  any 
professing  with  us  should  persist  to  vindicate 
it,  and  be  concerned  in  importing,  selling  or 
purchasing  slaves,  the  respective  Monthly 
Meetings  to  which  they  belong,  should  mani- 
fest their  disunion  with  such  persons,  by  refus- 
ing to  permit  them  to  sit  in  meetings  for  disci- 
pline, or  to  be  employed  in  the  affairs  of  Truth, 
or  to  receive  from  them  any  contribution  to- 
wards the  relief  of  the  poor,  or  other  services 
of  the  meeting." 

Some  expressions  that  occur  in  this  impor- 
tant document  may  seem  to  be  at  variance  with 
the  assertion,  made  just  before,  that  the  move- 
ment in  1730  had  been  successful.  We  now 
learn  that  the  obnoxious  practices  were  on  the 
increase.  Yet,  on  consulting  the  reports  made 
to  the  yearly,  from  the  inferior  meetings,  as 
noted  in  the  "  Statement"  published  by  the 
Yearly  Meeting,  in  1843,  it  does  appear,  that 
at  least  up  to  the  year  1738,  great  success  had 
attended  the  effort ;  for  in  that  year  we  find 
that  the  meeting  adopted  this  minute : — 

"  Divers  Friends  in  this  meeting  expressed 
their  satisfaction  in  finding  by  the  reports  of 
the  Quarterly  Meetings,  that  there  is  so  little 
occasion  of  offence  given  by  Friends  concern- 
ing the  encouraging  the  importing  of  negroes." 

But  the  success  of  this  effort,  although  flat- 
tering, could  not  be  thorough  or  lasting.  It 
was  but  lopping  the  limbs  of  the  tree — the 
trunk  and  the  root  were  undisturbed — slavery 
was  permitted  to  stand.  As  it  would  seem, 
the  pruning  it  had  undergone,  was  not  unfa- 
vourable to  a  renewed  growth,  in  after  time. 
It  was  when  the  branches  began  to  shoot  afresh 
and  cast  their  gloomy  shade  more  widely,  that 


the  Society  became  convinced,  that  the  axe 
must  be  laid  at  the  root — that  the  whole  thing 
was  bad,  and  if  the  fruit  was  no  longer  to  be 
endured,  neither  must  the  root. 

Grahame  remarks,  that  "  on  his  second  ar- 
rival in  America  [June,  1700],  Penn  very 
soon  perceived,  that,  "  from  the  varieties  of 
character  among  his  provincial  vassals,  and 
the  inevitable  tendency  of  absolute  power  to 
corruption  and  abuse,  the  negro  slavery  of 
Pennsylvania  exhibited,  in  too  many  instances, 
the  same  odious  features  that  characterized 
this  barbarous  institution  in  other  places  :''  and 
he  appends  to  the  remark,  the  severe  couplet 
of  Gregory  : — 

"  Though  Pennsylvania  boasts  her  peaceful  plain, 
Yet  there  in  blood  her  petty  tyrants  reign." 

Perhaps  the  historian  did  not  mean  to  derogate 
from  the  dignity  of  the  freemen  of  Pennsylva- 
nia when  he  dubbed  them  the  vassals  of  Wil- 
liam Penn,  yet  it  is  not  a  particularly  pleasant 
epithet  to  have  affixed  to  one's  honourable 
ancestors.  It  was,  however,  rather  severe  to 
associate  it  with  the  greater  opprobrium  of  a 
bloody  tyranny,  especially  when  treating  of  a 
period  concerning  which  there  is  pretty  strong 
circumstantial  evidence,  not  unknown  to  Gra- 
hame, that  the  concern  of  William  Penn  did 
not  arise  from  any  such  outrages  practised  by 
his  people  upon  the  slave,  as  would  at  all  jus- 
tify the  extravagant  language  of  the  poet. 
Penn,  we  may  well  believe,  saw  the  inevitable 
tendency  of  the  system,  and,  in  the  language 
of  the  "  Statement''''  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  be- 
fore referred  to,  "  felt  and  mourned  over  the 
state  of  the  slaves  ;"  but  it  is  a  fair  inference 
from  bis  action  on  the  occasion,  that  his  con- 
cern, at  that  time,  so  far  as  it  related  to  his  own 
religious  Society,  was  not  so  much  on  account 
of  the  severity  of  the  master,  as  the  want  of  due 
moral  restraint,  and  watchful,  religious  influ- 
ence over  the  conduct  and  conversation  of  the 
slave.  His  anxiety,  as  expressed  in  the  Month- 
ly Meeting  of  Philadelphia,  and  entered  upon 
the  minutes,  was  that  Friends  should  "be 
very  careful  in  discharging  a  good  conscience 
towards  them  in  all  respects,  but  more  espe- 
cially for  the  good  of  their  souls."  It  was 
their  moral  and  spiritual  condition,  which  was 
most  exposed  to  suffering,  from  want  of  vigi- 
lance on  the  part  of  the  master.  "  All  are  not 
Israel,  who  are  of  Israel."  The  Society  of 
that  day,  as  well  as  now,  included  many  mem- 
bers who  were  not  religious  men.  They  were 
a  kind  of  people  who  would  not  be  guilty  of 
what  are  commonly  considered  unjust  or  dis- 
honourable actions,  but  were  neglectful  of  their 
own  spiritual  interests,  and  consequently  of 
those  of  their  dependents.  And  William  Penn's 
concern  appears  to  have  been  the  revival  and 
more  full  development  of  a  feeling  which 
existed  in  the  Society  before,  and  had  mani- 
fested itself  by  the  adoption  of  a  minute  four 
years  previously,  in  the  Yearly  Meeting,  to  the 
following  offect : — 

"Whereas,  several  papers  have  been  read 
relating  to  the  keeping  and  bringing  in  of  ne- 
groes ;  which  being  duly  considered,  it  is  the 
advice  of  this  meeting,  that  Friends  be  careful 
not  to  encourage  the  bringing  in  of  any  more 
negroes  ;  and  that  such  that  have  negroes,  be 


careful  of  them,  bring  them  to  meetings,  have 
meetings  with  them  in  their  families,  and  re- 
strain them  from  loose  and  lewd  living  as  much 
as  in  them  lies,  and  from  rambling  abroad  on 
First-days  or  other  times." 

Grahame  does  not  venture  to  deny  that 
kindly  feelings  distinguished  the  Quakers. 
They  would  then  have  frowned  upon  any  cru- 
elty to  the  slave,  had  it  existed  within  their 
borders;  and,  in  framing  a  minute  of  caution 
and  advice,  would  not  have  failed  to  advert  to 
it.  But  in  this  minute  we  find  no  intimation  of 
the  "  bloody  tyranny"  of  Gregory,  though  we 
do  find  some  evidence  of  indulgence  on  the 
part  of  the  master,  carried  to  such  an  extent, 
as,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Yearly  Meeting,  to 
endanger  the  morals  of  the  slave. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Act  to  Prevent  Kidnapping,  &c. 

An  Act  to  prevent  Kidnapping,  preserve  the 
public  peace,  prohibit  the  exercise  of  certain 
powers  heretofore  exercised  by  Judges,  Jus- 
tices of  the  Peace,  Aldermen,  and  Jailors  in 
this  Commonwealth,  and  to  repeal  certain 
slave  laws. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted,  &c,  That  if  any, 
person  or  persons  shall  by  force  or  violence, 
take  or  cause  to  be  taken  or  carried  away,  and 
shall  by  fraud  or  false  pretences,  entice  ot\ 
cause  to  be  enticed,  or  attempt  so  to  take,  carry j 
away,  or  entice,' any  free  negro  or  mulatto  ) 
from  any  part  of  this  commonwealth  into  any  j 
other  place  out  of  this  commonwealth,  with  a  i 
design  of  selling,  or  of  causing  to  be  sold,  ori 
of  keeping  or  of  causing  to  be  kept,  such  free 
negro  or  mulatto,  as  a  slave  or  servant  for  life,! 
or  for  any  term  whatsoever,  every  such  per-r 
son,  his  aiders,  &c,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  oi 
high  misdemeanor,  and  on  conviction  thereoll 
in  any  court  of  quarter  sessions  of  this  com- 
monwealth, shall  be  sentenced  to  pay  at  the 
discretion  of  the  court,  any  sum  not  less  thar 
$500  nor  more  than  $2000,  one-half  whereo! 
to  be  paid  to  the  person  who  shall  prosecute 
for  the  same,  and  the  other  half  to  this  com. 
monwealth ;  and  moreover  shall  undergo  e 
punishment  by  solitary  confinement  in  the  pe 
nitentiary,  at  hard  labour,  for  a  period  of  no 
less  than  five,  nor  exceeding  twelve  years;  ami 
on  conviction  of  the  second  offence,  shall  bi 
sentenced  to  pay  a  like  fine,  and  undergo  i 
punishment   by  solitary  confinement  in  th» 
penitentiary  for  twenty-one  years. 

Section  2.   That  if  any  person  shall  here 
after  knowingly  sell  or  assign,  or  take  a  trans 
fer  of  any  free  negro  or  mulatto,  for  the  pui 
pose  of  fraudulently  removing  such  free  negr 
or  mulatto  out  of  this  State,  with  the  design  b  [ 
fraud  or  false  pretences  of  making  him  or  he  j  i 
a  slave  or  servant  for  life  or  for  any  tern  ; 
every  person  so  offending  shall  on  convictio  i 
be  punished  as  in  the  first  section — and  for  th  o 
second  offence,  at  the  discretion  of  the  cour !  d 
shall  undergo  a  punishment  by  solitary  coi 
finement  at  hard  labour  in  the  proper  penitei  ( 
tiary  for  a  period  not  less  than  five  years  n<  [ 
exceeding  twelve  years.  I  1 

Section  3.  That  no  judge  of  any  of  tl  o 
courts  of  this  commonwealth,  nor  any  aldernu 
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r  justice  of  the  peace  of  said  commonwealth, 
hall  have  jurisdiction  or  take  cognizance  of 
le  case  of  any  fugitive  from  labour  from  any 
f  the  United  States  or  territories,  under  a  cer- 
lin  Act  of  Congress  passed  February  12th, 
793,  enlitled,  "An  act  respecting  fugitives 
om  justice  and  persons  escaping  from  the 
ervice  of  their  masters;"  nor  shall  any  such 
udge,  alderman,  or  justice  of  the  peace  of  this 
ommonwealth,  issue  or  grant  any  certificate 
r  warrant  of  removal,  of  any  such  fugitive 
rom  labour  under  said  act  of  Congress,  or  un- 
let* any  other  law,  authority  or  act  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  ;  and  if  any  alderman 
>r  justice  of  the  peace  of  this  commonwealth, 
ihall  take  cognizance  or  jurisdiction  of  the  case 
)f  any  such  fugitive,  or  shall  grant  or  issue : 
tny  certificate  or  warrant  of  removal  as  afore- 
;aid,  he  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemean- 
>r  ir.  office,  and  shall  on  conviction  thereof  be 
sentenced  to  pay  at  the  discretion  of  the  court, 
my  sum  not  less  than  $500  nor  exceeding 
5>1000,  one-half  to  the  party  prosecuting  and 
he  other  to  the  use  of  the  State. 

Section  4.  That  if  any  person  or  persons 
claiming  any  negro  or  mulatto  as  a  fugitive 
?rom  servitude  cr  labour,  shall  under  any  pre- 
sence of  authority  whatsoever,  violently  and 
;umultuous!y  seize  upon  and  carry  away  to 
any  place,  or  attempt  to  seize  and  carry 
away  in  a  riotous,  violent,  tumultuous  and  un- 
reasonable manner,  and  so  as  to  disturb  or 
sndanger  the  public  peace,  any  negro  or  mu- 
latto within  this  commonwealth,  either  with  or 
without  the  intention  of  taking  such  negro,  or 
mulatto  before  any  district  or  circuit  judge,  the 
[person  or  persons  so  offending,  shall  be  deem- 
ed guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  on  conviction 
shall  be  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  not  less  than 
f  100  nor  more  than  $lo00,  with  costs  of  pro- 
secution, and  be  confined  in  the  county  jail  for 
any  period  at  the  discretion  of  the  court  not 
exceeding  three  months. 

Section  5.  That  nothing  in  this  Act  shall 
be  construed  to  take  away  what  is  hereby  de- 
clared to  be  invested  in  the  Judges  of  this  com- 
monwealth, the  right,  power  and  authority  at 
all  times,  on  application  made,  to  issue  the 
writ  of  habeas  corpus,  and  to  inquire  into  the 
causes  and  legality  of  the  arrest  or  imprison- 
ment of  any  human  being  within  this  common- 
wealth. 

Section  6.  It  shall  not  be  lawful  to  use  any 
jail  or  prison  of  this  commonwealth  for  the  de- 
tention of  any  person  claimed  as  a  fugitive 
from  servitude  or  labour,  except  in  cases  where 
jurisdiction  may  lawfully  be  taken  by  any 
judge  under  the  provisions  of  this  act ;  and  any 
jailor,  or  keeper  of  any  prison,  or  other  person 
who  shall  offend  against  the  provisions  of  this 
section,  shall  on  conviction  pay  a  fine  of  $500, 
one-half  for  the  use  of  the  commonwealth,  and 
the  other  half  to  the  person  who  prosecutes  ; 
and  shall  moreover  henceforth  be  removed 
from  office,  and  be  incapable  of  holding  such 
office  of  jailor  or  keeper  of  a  prison  at  any  time 
during  his  natural  life. 

Section  7.  That  so  much  of  the  Act  of  the 
General  Assembly,  entitled  "  An  Act  for  the 
gradual  abolition  of  slavery,"  passed  March 
1st,  1780,  as  authorizes  the  masters  or  owners 
of  slaves  to  bring  and  retain  such  slaves  within 


this  commonwealth  for  the  period  of  six  months, 
in  involuntary  servitude  or  for  any  period  of 
time  whatsoever,  and  so  much  of  said  act  as 
prevents  a  slave  from  giving  testimony  against 
any  person  whatsoever,  be  and  the  same  is 
hereby  repealed. 

Section  8.  So  much  of  all  laws  of  this  com- 
monwealth as  are  hereby  altered,  be  and  the 
same  is  hereby  repealed. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

TRACT  ASSOCIATION. 

At  an  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Tract  Associa- 
tion of  Friends,  held  Third  month  17th,  1847, 
the  following  Friends  were  appointed  officers 
of  the  Association  for  the  ensuing  year,  viz. : 

Clerk. — Joseph  Scattergood. 

Treasurer. — Joseph  Snowdon. 
•  Managers. — Nathan  Kite,  John  C.  Allen, 
William  M.  Collins,  Edward  Richie,  Josiah  H. 
Newbold,  Paul  W.  Newhall,  Horatio  C.  Wood, 
Samuel  Bettle,  Jr.,  Joseph  Kite,  William  H. 
Brown,  Charles  Evans,  Israel  H.  Johnson, 
William  Bettle,  Charles  J.  Allen,  William 
Scattergood. 

ANNUAL  REPORT. 

To  the  Tract  Association  of  Friends. 

The  Managers  present  the  following  Report 
of  their  proceedings  during  the  past  year. 

The  number  of  Tracts  on  hand 
Third  month  1st,  1846,  was  158,429 

There  have  been  printed  since,  104,155 

Making  a  total  of  262,584 

The  number  of  Tracts  delivered  from  the 
Depository  during  the  year,  is  107,459,  leaving 
on  hand,  Third  month  1st,  1847,  155,125. 

Our  Auxiliaries  have  taken  during  the  year 
17,548. 

In  addition  to  1947  variously  distributed  in 
this  city  and  vicinity,  2513  have  been  distribu- 
ted among  seamen,  or  placed  on  board  of  ves- 
sels, including  steamboats  on  the  Delaware 
and  Schuylkill  rivers,  and  for  canal-boats  ;  500 
were  taken  for  railroad  cars  ;  1098  for  First- 
day  schools;  3486  for  distribution  in  the  House 
of  Refuge,  and  in  Prisons  in  Pennsylvania ;  500 
for  seamen's  missionary  ;  790  given  to  emi- 
grants, a  few  of  which  were  in  the  German 
language  ;  200  taken  for  the  Jews  ;  200  taken 
for  the  Universalists;  70  for  the  New  School 
Presbyterian  General  Assembly  ;  950  for  col- 
oured schools ;  300  for  a  coloured  missionary; 
100  for  the  Western  Soup-house  ;  264  for  Can- 
ada ;  3802  for  the  U.  S.  army  in  Mexico,  and 
for  volunteers  about  going  there ;  540  were 
taken  for  distribution  on  board  the  sloop-of-war 
"  Germantown  ;"  and  2509  for  distribution  in 
the  interior  of  Pennsylvania.  There  were  ta- 
ken for  general  distribution  in  New  England, 
3658  ;  for  Harvard  University,  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  450  ;  for  Boston  Peace  Society,  400  ; 
and  for  Nantucket,  540  ;  for  St.  Johns,  New- 
foundland, 400;  for  New  Jersey,  1377;  for 
New  York  city  and  State,  2506  ;  for  Baltimore 
and  the  heads  of  departments  at  Washington, 
4902 ;  600  for  Baltimore  Prison ;  280  for 
Maryland;  306  for  Ohio;  1688  Virginia; 
265  Kentucky;  for  Washington,  D.  C.,^577; 


for  the  exhibition  of  American  Manufactures 
recently  held  at  Washington,  380  ;  for  North 
Carolina,  1290;  for  Indiana,  3894;  for  Illi- 
nois, 193;  for  Iowa,  570;  for  Missouri,  125; 
for  Arkansas,  216  ;  for  prisons  in  Illinois,  Mis- 
souri, Mississippi,  and  Alabama,  874  ;  for  Flo- 
rida, 225  ;  for  Tuscarora  Indians,  90  ;  for  New 
Orleans,  212  ;  for  the  West  India  Islands,  582; 
for  Great  Britain,  580  ;  for  the  London  Tract 
Association,  261  ;  for  the  East  Indies,  360  ;  for 
Canton,  China,  150 ;  for  general  distribution, 
about  26,294  ;  and  7837  have  been  sold. 

Complete  sets  of  our  Tracts  have  been  bound, 
and  also  selections  from  the  series  forming 
smaller  volumes. 

Two  Tracts  have  been  added  to  the  series 
the  past  year,  entitled  "  A  Memoir  of  Thomas 
Chalkley,  chiefly  extracted  from  a  Journal  of 
his  life  and  travels,  and  Christian  experiences," 
as  No.  89 ;  and  "  Thomas  Lurting,  the  Fighting 
Sailor  transformed  into  the  Peaceable  Chris- 
tian," as  No.  90  of  our  series. 

During  the  year  3  new  Auxiliary  Associa- 
tions have  been  acknowledged  ;  one  entitled 
"  The  Moorestown  New  Jersey  Tract  Associa- 
tion of  Friends,"  the  others,  in  Ohio,  called 
"  The  Slill  water  Tract  Association,"  and  "  The 
Salem  Ohio  Tract  Association  of  Friends." 

The  series  of  Juvenile  Books  consists  of 
eighteen. 

Our  stock  on  hand  last  year,  was  10,562 
We  have  printed  since,  4,780 

Making  a  total  of  15,342 

We  have  disposed  of  during  the  year,  3735  ; 
and  our  slock  on  hand  is  11,607. 

We  are  about  to  have  some  of  these  publica- 
tions bound  in  small  volumes. 

An  edition  of  20,000  of  the  Moral  Alma- 
nac was  printed,  and  about  three-fourths  of 
them  have  been  disposed  of.  We  would  revive 
the  suggestion  made  last  year,  that  Friends  en- 
deavour to  introduce  it  into  their  respective 
neighbourhoods,  and  encourage  storekeepers  to 
keep  it  for  sale.  The  reading  contained  in 
most  other  Almanacs  is  much  of  it  injurious, 
while  this  contains  selections  both  interesting 
and  profitable.  We  have  made  considerable 
progress  in  the  selection  of  matter  for  one  for 
the  year  1848. 

At  no  time  more  than  at  the  present  have 
causes  existed  which  call  for  activity  on  the 
part  of  this  Association. 

All  are  aware  of  the  great  amount  of  reading 
daily  thrown  before  the  public,  the  larger  por- 
tion of  which,  few  will  deny,  is  in  its  tendency 
pernicious. 

The  effect  of  the  great  increase  of  publica- 
tions has  been  a  diminution  of  the  price  at 
which  they  are  offered  to  the  public  ;  this  has 
awakened  a  more  general  habit  of  reading,  and 
consequently  again  increased  the  demand. 

Our  Tracts  are  calculated  to  lesson  the  evil 
which  so  much  deleterious  matter  cannot  fail 
to  produce  ;  and  though  their  efforts  be  not 
immediately  apparent,  the  general  acceptance 
they  have  met  among  all  classes  and  sects, 
shows  that  when  placed  within  their  reach, 
many  are  willing  to  receive  them,  and  to  pe- 
ruse their  solid  and  instructive  contents  ;  this 
presents  murh  pn^nnragement  to  Friends  to  be 
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diligent  and  persevering  in  their  efforts  to  ex- 
tend their  circulation. 

We  much  desire  that  all  our  Auxiliary  As- 
sociations may  be  enlivened,  and  that  Friends 
generally,  and  especially  those  residing  in  parts 
more  remote  from  us,  may  be  animated  to 
make  fresh  efforts  to  increase  the  number  of 
such  associations,  by  which  means  they  will 
be  able  more  effectually  to  aid,  with  the  Divine 
blessing,  the  advancement  of  religion  and  mo- 
rality, and  the  dissemination  of  the  doctrines 
and  testimonies  of  the  religious  Society  of 
Friends- 
Signed  by  direction  and  on  behalf  of  the 
Board  of  Managers  of  the  Tract  Association  of 
Friends, 

Josiah  II.  Newbold,  Clerk. 
Philad.,  Third  mo.  9th,  1847. 

From  the  London  Inquirer. 
"  LET  'S  MAKE  IT  UP." 

BY  CHARLOTTE  YOUNG. 

Homely  words  may  we  deem  them, — the  season  has 
flown 

When  we  heard  them  from  others,  or  made  them  our 
own ; 

Yet,  would  that  their  spirit  of  sweetness  and  truth 
Could  come  to  our  ears  as  it  came  in  our  youth; 
Oh !  would  that  we  uttered  as  freely  as  then, 
"Let 's  make  it  up,  brother,  smile  kindly  again. 
Let 's  make  it  up." 

Let  us  make  it  up,  brother ;  Oh,  when  we  were  young 
No  pride  stayed  the  words  ere  they  fell  from  the 
tongue ; 

No  storms  of  dissension,  no  passions  that  strove, 
Could  banish  forever  the  peace-making  dove. 
If  'twas  frighted  awhile  from  its  haven  of  rest, 
It  returned  at  the  sound  that  would  please  it  the  best, — 
"  Let 's  make  it  up." 

Let  us  make  it  up,  brother,  Oh,  let  us  forget 
How  it  is  that  so  coldly  of  late  we  have  met ; 
Where  the  fault  may  be  resting  we'll  stay  not  to  tell — 
Its  blight  on  the  spirits  of  botli  of  us  fell; 
So  take  my  hand  firmly,  and  grasp  as  of  yore, 
Let  heart  whisper  to  heart  as  they  whispered  before, — 
"  Let 's  make  it  up." 

For  "  the  Friend." 

Shipments  of  Bread-Stuffs  for  England,— War 
with  Mexico. 

A  daily  paper  says  : 

"  There  have  left  the  port  of  New  York,  since 
January  1st,  and  to  the  20th  March,  for  ports 
in  England,  Ireland  and  Scotland,  fifty-five 
ships,  sixty-three  barques,  sixty-eight  brigs 
and  five  schooners,  all  freighted  with  flour, 
grain,  meal,  &c. ;  and  from  Norfolk,  Baltimore, 
Philadelphia  and  Boston,  during  the  same  time, 
more  than  one  hundred  square-rigged  vessels 
have  left  with  like  cargoes  for  Europe.  There 
are  at  the  present  time  more  than  eighty  large 
class  vessels  loading  at  the  latter  places  with 
grain,  &c.  The  London  and  Liverpool  packet 
ships  are  not  included  in  the  above  statement." 

The  efforts  which  have  been  made  so  gene- 
rally in  this  country  to  relieve  our  famishing 
and  perishing  fellow-men  in  Ireland  and  in 
Scotland,  is  a  spectacle  truly  grateful  to  the 
sympathies  of  every  Christian,  and  ought  to  be 
persisted  in  as  long  as  we  have  food  to  give, 
and  there  is  need  for  the  exercise  of  this  duty. 
"  Then  shall  the  king  say  unto  them  on  his 
ri^hf  linnd,  f'ottip  ve  bles^r-rl  nfmv  Father, -in- 


herit the  kingdom  prepared  for  you  from  the  | 
foundation  of  the  world.  For  I  was  an  hun- 
gered and  ye  gave  me  meat ;  I  was  thirsty  and 
ye  gave  me  drink  ;  I  was  a  stranger  and  ye 
took  me  in  ;  naked  and  ye  clothed  me  ;  I  was 
in  prison  and  ye  came  unto  me."  "  Then 
shall  the  righteous  answer  him," — so  sensible 
are  they  of  the  little  they  can  do, — "  saying, 
Lord,  when  saw  we  thee  an  hungered;  and 
fed  thee — or  thirsty,  and  gave  thee  drink'/ 
When  saw  we  thee  a  stranger  and  took  thee 
in — or  naked  and  clothed  thee  ?  or  when  saw 
we  thee  sick  or  in  prison,  and  came  unto  thee? 
And  the  King  shall  answer  and  say  unto  them, 
verily,  I  say  unto  you,  Inasmuch  as  ye  have 
done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these  my  bre- 
thren, ye  have  done  it  unto  me."  Il  is  not 
only  a  duty  to  feed  the  hungry,  and  to  clothe 
the  naked,  but  there  is  a  sweet  reward  from 
Him  who  requires  it  at  our  hands;  it  keeps 
alive  in  ourselves  the  tenderest  and  choicest 
sensibilities  of  our  natures,  and  frequently 
drawn  into  action,  it  softens  away  the  preju- 
dices which  subsist  between  nations  and-  be- 
tween individuals, — and  like  "  kindred  drops" 
they  "  mingle  into  one." 

What  a  contrast  it  furnishes  with  the  de- 
struction, which  this  ungrateful  nation  is  car- 
rying in  the  opposite  direction,  into  the  borders 
and  upon  the  persons  of  a  neighbouring  peo- 
ple, who  never  injured  us — a  partially  civilized 
people,  yet  who  had  set  us  an  example  in  abo- 
lishing and  forbidding  slavery  within  their 
jurisdiction.  And  what  has  been  the  object  of 
the  unprincipled  originators  of  this  war  ?  Has 
it  not  been,  under  the  weak  pretext  of  compell- 
ing Mexico  to  pay  a  comparatively  trifling  debt, 
to  drive  them  from  their  territory,  and  like 
wicked  Ahab  and  Jezebel  to  appropriate  it  for 
the  aggrandizement  of  the  slaveholder  and  the 
covetous  speculators  in  land  ?  The  projectors 
of  this  diabolical  business,  and  the  military 
agents  may  glory  in  their  achievements,  but  in 
the  day  of  retribution,  it  will  be  found  a  fear- 
ful thing  to  have  their  garments  stained  with 
innocent  blood.  "  What  hast  thou  done,"  said 
the  righteous  Judge  ;  "  the  voice  of  thy  bro- 
ther's blood  crieth  unto  me  from  the  ground. 
And  now  thou  art  cursed  from  the  earth,  which 
hath  opened  her  mouth  to  receive  thy  brother's 
blood  from  thy  hand."  Who  gave  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  any  authority  or  the 
smallest  right  to  invade  the  territories  of  an- 
other nation,  and  to  butcher  thousands  of  her 
unoffending  inhabitants,  as  well  as  to  decoy 
thousands  of  our  own  citizens,  into  a  scene  of 
carnage  and  wickedness  of  various  dies,  where 
they  will  be  cut  off  by  sickness  or  the  sword. 
However  the  aclors  in  this  tragedy  may  strive 
to  stifle  conviction,  and  to  put  the  consequences 
from  themselves  upon  others,  there  is  a  worm 
that  dielh  not  and  a  fire  that  cannot  be  quench- 
ed, which  in  the  day  of  judgment  they  will  not 
be  able  to  turn  from,  or  to  release  themselves 
from  the  remorse  which  inevitably  pursues 
those  who  do  despite  to  the  Spirit  of  the  Re- 
deemer;  who  came  to  save  and  not  to  destroy 
men's  lives,  and  whose  blessed  Spirit  is  a  swift 
witness  against  violence  and  human  bloodshed. 

Christians  ought  to  lift  up  their  voices 
against  all  war,  and  to  clear  themselves  from 
|)lnod-c;ni|tiness,  that  we  may  not  only  have 


hope  of  the  blessings  and  protection  of  a 'bene- 
ficent Providence  in  this  world,  but  that  by  the 
redemption  which  is  in  and  through  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  every  obstacle  may  be  removed 
that  would  close  the  door  of  mercy  in  the 
end. 


Manufacture  of  Paper. — From  statistical 
documents  presented  before  Congress,  it  ap- 
pears  that  the  capital  employed  in  the  manu- 
facture of  Paper  in  the  United  States,  is  $18,- 
000,000.  The  number  of  mills,  700  ;  the  an- 
nual product,  $17,000,000  ;  and  the  number 
of  operatives  employed,  100,000. 

Longevity  in  New  Jersey. — It  is  a  remark- 
able circumstance  that  there  are  three  vene- 
rable old  couples  living  now  within  a  half 
mile  of  each  other,  in  a  neighbourhood  of 
Morris  county,  whose  united  ages  make  the 
sum  of  493  years.  What  is  more  remarkable, 
the  men  are  each  82  years  of  age,  having  been 
born  within  six  months  of  each  other.  Two 
of  the  wives  are  80  each,  and  the  other  is  87. 
These  venerable  couples  were  all  born  in  the 
same  neighbourhood,  married  early  in  life,  and 
now  enjoy  a  comfortable  old  age. — Late  Pa- 
per. 
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In  "  The  Friend"  to-day  will  be  found  the 
Annual  Report  of  the  Tract  Association. 
Friends,  we  think,  will  be  struck  with  the  wide 
extent  of  country  into  which  its  publications 
find  their  way  ;  and  there  is  little  room  to  doubt 
but  that  they  are  productive  of  much  good.  It 
appeared  from  the  Treasurer's  Account  read  at 
the  late  Annual  Meeting,  that  he  was  in  ad- 
vance to  the  Association.  Will  those  whose 
coffers  are  well  supplied,  suffer  this  excellent 
institution  to  languish,  for  what  they  can  so 
well  afford  to  supply? 

On  another  page  we  have  copied  an  abstract 
of  the  provisions  of  the  Act  recently  passed  by 
the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  to  prevent  kid- 
napping, prohibit  the  use  of  our  jails,  and  the 
aid  of  our  magistrates,  justices,  aldermen,  jail- 
ors, &c,  in  the  recapture  and  return  of  run- 
away slaves,  and  repealing  the  law  by  which 
slaveholders  have  hitherto  been  able  to  bring 
their  slaves  into  the  State,  and  keep  them  for 
six  months.  This  act  having  received  the  sig- 
nature of  the  Governor,  has  now  become  a 
law  of  the  State,  and  may  well  be  considered 
as  matter  of  congratulation  to  every  benevolent 
mind. 


The  following  minute  from  the  Meeting  for 
Sufferings  held  in  London,  was  read  at  the 
Meeting  for  Sufferings  in  Philadelphia,  on  the 
19th  of  Third  month.  It  was  thought  that  its 
publication  in  "  The  Friend"  would  probably 
stimulate  Friends  to  continued  exertion  on  be- 
half of  the  sufferers. 

"  At  a  Meeting  for  Sufferings  held  in  Lon- 
don by  adjournment,  the  15th  of  First  month, 
1847. 
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"  This  meeting  has  been  informed  that  in 
:onsequence  of  the  famine  and  distress  now 
spreading  in  Ireland,  a  committee  of  Friends 
h  London  has  been  appointed  to  attend  to  the 
•aising  and  appropriation  of  funds  very  libe- 
■alfy  subscribed  by  Friends  in  Great  Britain, 
ind  that  they  are  acting  in  cordial  co-operation 
with  a  similar  committee  of  Friends  in  Dublin. 
A.nd  also  that  the  committee  in  London  have 
written  to  Friends  in  America,  and  invited  their 
taking  a  part  in  the  benevolent  effort  on  behalf 
of  the  sufferers. 

"  The  subject  is  one  which  deeply  interests 
our  feelings ;  famine  prevails  and  spreads  in 
Ireland  to  a  very  affecting  and  appalling  ex- 
tent. Large  numbers  are  perishing  from  the 
want  of  food,  arising  from  the  failure  of  the 
potato-crop  ; — a  supply  of  sustenance  on  which 
hundreds  of  thousands  have  been  accustomed 
for  years  almost  solely  to  depend. 

"  Our  sympathies  and  sorrows  are  deeply 
awakened  ;  and  in  that  brotherly  love  and  fel- 
lowship which  we  desire  to  cherish  and  culti- 
vate, we  feel  inclined  to  commend  the  state  of 
the  distressed  to  the  Christian  feelings  and 
interests  of  our  brethren  of  the  several  Meetings 
for  Sufferings  in  America,  and  to  add  our  de- 
sire that  as  your  country  has  been  blessed  with 
an  abundant  harvest,  in  whatever  way  any  of 
your  members  may  be  disposed  to  manifest 
their  desire  to  assist  in  helping  our  fellow-men, 
you  may  be  encouraged  to  do  so  either  by  the 
sending  of  money  or  of  grain  to  the  care  of 
Friends. 

"  We  feel  that  this  mysterious  dispensation 
of  the  Most  High  should  lead  us  to  a  renewed 
sense  of  our  dependence  upon  Him  for  the  sup- 
ply of  all  our  wants,  whether  temporal  or  spi- 
ritual ;  and  earnest  are  our  desires  that  being 
brought  to  a  state  qf  true  humiliation  before 
Him,  this  sore  calamity  may  be  overruled  for 
good  and  blessed  to  us,  and  to  the  inhabitants 
of  this  kingdom." 

"  The  correspondents  of  the  respective  Year- 
ly Meetings  in  America  are  instructed  to  transmit 
a  copy  of  the  foregoing  minute  to  the  respec- 
tive correspondents  abroad,  and  request  that  it 
may  be  promptly  brought  under  the  notice  of 
the  several  Meetings  for  Sufferings  whom  they 
represent. 

Robert  Forster,  Clerk." 


Extract  of  a  letter  from  Joseph  Bewlcy  and 
Jonathan  Pirn,  Secretaries  of  the  Central 
Relief  Committee  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
to  the  corresponding  committee  of  Friends 
in  Philadelphia,  dated  Dublin,  1st  of  Third 
month,  1847. 

(Communicated  for  publication  in  "The  Friend.") 
"  We  regret  to  say  that  whilst  much  has 
been  done  and  is  doing  to  alleviate  the  preva- 
lent distress,  it  must  still  be  acknowledged  to 
be  on  the  increase,  and  spreading  into  districts 
of  the  country  which  were  comparatively  ex- 
empt some  months  since,  so  that  we  labour 
under  much  discouragement. 

"  We  are  endeavouring  however,  to  do  all 
we  can;  and  although  the  extent  of  the  calami- 
ty is  such  as  to  surpass  all  the  efforts  that  have 
been  made  fully  to  meet  it,  yet  we  cannot  doubt 
that  multitudes  have  been  seasonably  and  most 


usefully  assisted  through  the  agencies  which 
we  have  been  enabled  to  open." 

We  conclude  our  extracts  from  the  London 
Friend  on  the  state  of  Ireland,  commenced  last 
week. 

"  Their  fellow-labourers  in  the  province  of 
Munster,  have  also  been  diligently  employed 
during  the  past  month.  The  Cork  committee 
have  a  very  extensive  circle  under  their  super- 
vision, comprehending,  the  whole  of  the  county 
Cork,  and  some  part  of  Kerry.  With  them 
are  associated  a  committee  of  Friends  at  You- 
ghal.  Of  the  assiduous  exertions  of  these  com- 
mittees we  have  before  had  to  speak  ;  and  we 
need  only  observe  that  they  have  been  fully 
maintained.  To  the  Friends  of  Clonmel  is 
assigned  4-5ths  of  Tipperary,  and  part  of  Wa- 
terlbrd  county.  Some  of  their  number  have 
paid  a  visit  to  some  little- frequented  and  very 
suffering  parts  of  the  former  county.  The 
members  of  the  Waterford  committee  have  per- 
sonally inspected  several  of  the  most  destitute 
localities  in  that  part  of  the  island.  The  Lime- 
rick Friends,  when  we  last  heard,  had  conclu- 
ded to  send  a  detachment  of  their  members  to 
the  wild  mountainous  regions  of  Clare,  and 
thence  by  the  coast,  into  Kerry,  to  supply  food, 
and  prepare  channels  for  farther  help.  The 
district  under  the  care  of  this  committee  con- 
tains 1,450,000  souls. 

"  Whilst  the  departments  of  inspection  and 
distribution  are  being  thus  ably  filled,  though 
it  must  always  be  borne  in  mind,  as  arising 
from  the  necessity  of  the  case,  on  a  scale  sadly 
disproportioned  to  the  emergency,  that  of  dona- 
tion has  not  stood  still.  The  sum  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  London  committee  amounts 
to  nearly  34,000Z.,  and  has  probably  not  quite 
reached  its  maximum.  The  Dublin  committee 
have  received  since  our  last  1,000Z.  additional 
from  Friends  of  Philadelphia,  and  50Z.  from 
Baltimore,  besides  upwards  of  700Z.  from  other 
sources  in  the  United  States.  On  the  7th  of 
the  First  month,  the  Friends  of  New  York 
issued  a  circular,  inviting  the  members  of  the 
Yearly  Meeting  to  contribute  in  provisions  or 
money.  This  has  been  followed  by  an  appeal 
from  the  New  York  Meeting  for  Sufferings. 
We  are  also  informed  that  a  general  collec- 
tion, raised  in  the  state  of  New  York,  is  about 
to  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Dublin  com- 
mittee." 

"The  following  is  extracted  from  a  recent 
letter  of  one  of  William  Forster's  companions. 

"  Second  month  6th.  '  Immediately  before 
our  leaving  Ballinasloe,  W.  F.  sent  me  to  the 
clergyman  with  some  money  for  the  Ladies' 
Committee,  and  an  order  for  rice.  I  was  di- 
rected to  go  to  the  Soup  and  Bread  shop  to 
find  him.  The  entrance  to  this  place  present- 
ed such  a  sight  as  I  should  be  glad  never  again 
to  witness.  From  150  to  200  of  the  most 
unsightly  creatures  thou  canst  possibly  picture, 
men,  women,  and  children.  I  was  obliged  to 
wade  through  this  mass  of  human  misery. 
Such  was  the  eagerness  for  the  soup,  that  it 
was  almost  impossible  to  move  them,  fearing 
by  so  doing,  they  should  lose  their  turn  and  be 
sent  empty  away.  I  was  stuck  fast,  and  obliged 
to  have  the  assistance  of  a  gentleman  in  the 
shop  to  pull  me  through  by  main  strength. 


The  lady  to  whom  I  handed  the  money,  de- 
clared that  they  were  almost  worn  out  with 
fatigue,  in  waiting  upon  the  people.  Their 
house  was  like  one  besieged. 

"  Friends  are  not  sufficiently  aware  of  the 
vast  amount  of  good  they  are  doing.  Their 
benevolence  has  stimulated  many  to  give  who 
would  never  have  done  so  without  example. 
And  though  in  most  cases,  where  there  are 
soup  shops,  I  believe  they  do  not  profess  to 
supply  it  oftener  than  thrice  a  week,  yet  1 
firmly  believe  it  is  keeping  hundreds  and  thou- 
sands alive. 

"But  the  few  cases  of  deaths  that  are  men- 
tioned in  the  papers,  on  whom  a.  formal  inquest 
has  been  held,  are  as  nothing  to  the  hundreds 
that  are  dying  of  starvation  !  The  people  hold 
out  as  long  as  they  can  on  what  they  have  in 
store,  and  then  on  what  they  can  beg,  which  is 
very  little  now,  for  those  who  once  could  give, 
and  did  give  liberally  to  their  neighbours,  are 
now  become  beggars  themselves.  I  heard  to- 
day of  a  case  in  which  dry  cabbage  stumps 
formed  the  only  food  for  a  family,  for  days,  a 
man,  wife,  and  children.  The  poor  fellow  held 
out  as  long  as  he  could,  and  then  called  and 
obtained  some  food  of  a  neighbour,  but  was  so 
far  gone  as  to  be  quite  overpowered  with  it  and 
fainted.  It  was  with  difficulty  he  was  brought 
round  again  after  some  hours." 

The  Philadelphia  Association  of  Friends 
for  the  Instruction  of  Poor  Children. 

A  meeting  of"  The  Philadelphia  Association 
of  Friends  for  the  Instruction  of  Poor  Chil- 
dren," will  be  held  at  the  Mulberry  street  meet- 
ing-house, on  Second-day  evening,  the  5th  in- 
stant, at  half-past  seven  o'clock. 

Joseph  Kite,  Clerk. 

Philada.,  Fourth  month,  1847. 


NOTICE. 

A  female  teacher  is  wanted  to  take  charge 
of  Friends'  School  at  Springfield,  Delaware 
county.  Application  may  be  made  to  George 
B.  Allen  or  Joel  Evans. 

Springfield,  Third  mo.  30th,  1847. 


WEST-TOWN  SCHOOL. 

The  Committee  to  Superintend  the  Board- 
ing-school at  West-town,  will  meet  there  on 
Sixth-day  the  9th  of  next  month,  at  10  o'clock, 

A.  M. 

The  Committee  on  Instruction  to  meet  on 
the  preceding  evening,  at  half-past  7  o'clock, 
— and  the  Visiting  Committee  to  attend  the 
semi-annual  examination  of  the  schools,  com- 
mencing on  Third-day  morning  the  6th  of  the 
month. 

Thomas  Kjmber,  Clerk. 
Philad.,  Third  mo.  27th,  1847. 


WANTED 

A  boy  from  12  to  14  years  of  age,  on  a 
farm  about  10  miles  from  the  city.  Inquire 
at  this  office. 


Married,  at  Friends'  meeting',  Rancocas,  New  Jer- 
sey, on  Fourth-day,  the  lOtli  of  Third  month,  Samuel 
Williams  to  Sarah  VV.  Stockton. 
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For  "  The  Friend." 
THE  SOCIETY  OF  FRIENDS 
IN 

PENNSYLVANIA  AND  NEW  JERSEY. 

From  1764  to  1782. 

(Continued  from  page  213.) 

Richard  Perm  was  a  general  favourite  among 
the  people  of  Pennsylvania,  Friends  as  well  as 
others  ;  although  not  disposed  to  discountenance 
as  they  could  wish,  public  amusements. .  His 
brother  John,  who  was  now  one  of  the  Pro- 
prietors, determined  to  come  over  to  the  pro- 
vince and  resume  the  reins  of  government. 
John  was  not  popular,  and  when  the  rumour  of 
the  proposed  change  reached  Pennsylvania,  it 
was  anything  but  agreeable  to  the  public. 
John  Pemberton,  writing  to  one  of  his  English 
correspondents,  Eighth  month  8th,  1773,  says  : 

"  By  the  packet  a  few  days  since,  account 
has  been  received,  that  our  proprietor  John 
Penn,  is  coming  over,  and  it  is  likely  our  pre- 
sent governor  will  be  displaced.  This  occa- 
sions a  general  murmur  among  the  people, 
[Richard]  being  better  respected,  and  better 
qualified  than  his  brother.  However,  I  hope 
prudence  will  be  exercised,  and  all  manifest 
disgust  be  avoided,  at  least  by  Friends." 

Friends  in  England  informing  that  they  in- 
tended to  reprint  William  Edmundson's  Jour- 
nal, Truth  Vindicated  by  Elizabeth  Bathurst, 
and  John  Richardson's  Journal,  the  Meeting 
for  Sufferings  in  Philadelphia,  by  the  hands  of 
John  Pemberton,  directed  that  1000  of  the 
first,  950  of  the  second,  and  650  of  the  third, 
should  be  sent  to  them. 

In  the  Ninth  month  a  few  weeks  before  the 
Yearly  Meeting,  Sarah  Morris  reached  Phila- 
delphia, having  returned  from  a  religious  visit 
to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  With  her  came 
Mary  Leaver  and  Elizabeth  Robinson,  both 
valuable  ministers  of  the  Gospel  from  England, 
under  an  engagement  of  mind  to  pay  a  visit  in 
gospel  love  to  Friends  and  others  in  North 
America.  Before  the  Yearly  Meeting,  Robert 
Walker  also  from  Great  Britain,  joined  them 
in  Philadelphia.  Here  was  also  Mehetable 
Jenkins  and  Sarah  Jenkins  from  New  England, 
who  for  some  months  past  had  been  labouring 
in  the  ministry  among  Friends  in  the  limits 
of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting.  These  Friends 
all  attended  the  Yearly  Meeting  which  com- 
menced Ninth  month  27th,  and  were  enabled 
to  labour  to  the  edification  and  comfort  of  the 
visited.  In  this  meeting  a  zealous  religious 
concern  was  manifested  "  for  the  promotion  of 
piety  and  virtue,  and  a  general  consistency  of 
conduct  in  all  professing  the  Truth  with  us." 

The  epistle  from  Philadelphia  to  London 
Yearly  Meeting,  mentions  that  the  services  of 
the  three  Friends  lately  arrived  from  England 
on  a  religious  visit,  had  been  very  acceptable. 
It  speaks  encouragingly  of  the  growing  con- 
cern manifested  against  slavery,  and  mentions 
the  satisfactory  visit  of  Zebulon  Heston  to  the 
Delaware  Indians.  Tt  concludes  with  saying, 
that  the  present  state  of  public  affairs  furnish 
frequent  occasion  of  exercise  to  those  who  de- 
sire the  professors  of  Truth  may  in  all  their 
engagements  maintain  a  conduct  agreeable  to 


their  principles.  They  express  an  earnest  de- 
sire that  members  should  retire  more  from  the 
keen  pursuit  of  temporal  acquisitions,  and  seek 
for  an  inheritance  which  will  never  fade.  A 
similar  concern  was  introduced  into  the  epistles 
to  the  various  Yearly  Meetings  on  this  conti- 
nent. 

The  epistle  from  New  England  mentions 
that  a  concern  to  support  the  Christian  testi- 
monies of  the  Society  was  spreading, — that  a 
number  had  joined  them  from  convincement, 
and  that  Friends  continued  to  labour  for  the 
J  freedom  of  the  enslaved  negroes.  Some  had 
been  manumitted  during  the  year,  and  some 
j  members  who  held  them,  and  appeared  in  an 
'"unrelenting  obstinacy,"  had  been  disowned. 
The  epistle  from  Long  Island  exhibited  an  in- 
crease of  care  on  the  subject  of  slavery ;  that 
from  Maryland  notes  that  but  one  slave  had 
been  either  bought  or  sold  by  any  member  dur- 
ing the  year,  and  the  Yearly  Meeting  had  di- 
rected Monthly  and  Quarterly  Meetings  to 
labour  with  those  who  continued  to  hold  any 
in  bondage. 

From  the  epistles  of  those  Yearly  Meetings 
it  appears  that  the  testimony  against  slavery 
gains  ground  in  Virginia,  and  in  North  Caro- 
lina Friends  were  concerned  to  prevent  the 
increase  of  bondmen  among  them,  and  some 
new  meetings  had  been  established. 

The  epistle  to  Rhode  Island  after  a  saluta- 
tion of  love,  reminds  Friends  that  the  honour 
of  God  and  the  welfare  of  mankind  ought  to 
be  the  object  of  chief  care,  and  that  the  quali- 
fication for  doing  anything  that  may  tend  to 
these  desirable  objects  is  only  to  be  obtained 
from  the  Source  of  wisdom  and  power.  It  then 
expresses  a  wish  that  the  active  should  wait 
"  from  time  to  time  to  be  endued  with  wisdom 
and  power,  and  under  the  renewed  influence 
thereof  experience  sanctification  of  spirit  in  or- 
der for  useful  labour  in  the  church.  Where 
this  qualification  is  not  known,  unavailing  will 
be  the  endeavours  of  false  zeal,  which  some- 
times has  taken  place,  and  thereby  the  cause 
of  Truth  has  been  injured,  individuals  have 
sustained  loss,  and  the  sincere  in  heart  have 
been  grieved." 

"  Dear  Friends,  as  it  hath  pleased  infinite 
Wisdom  to  touch  the  hearts  of  many  in  your 
parts  with  a  sense  of  the  emptiness  of  formali- 
ty in  religion,  and  raise  an  inquiry  in  them 
after  the  way  to  Zion,  we  beseech  you  to  dwell 
near  to  the  fountain  of  Heavenly  Wisdom, 
that  you  may  not  be  stumbling  blocks  in  then- 
way.  As  it  is  of  importance  to  the  safety  of 
individuals  to  know  and  feel  the  truth  of  the 
ancient  declaration,  "  He  that  believeth  shall 
not  make  haste."  Let  there  be  a  care  to  move 
and  act  in  the  meekness  and  patience  of  the 
Lamb,  that  so  the  confirming  hope  of  the  Gos- 
pel, and  its  consolation  may  be  yet  more  known 
among  you.  By  this  you  will  be  strengthened 
to  bear  one  another's  burdens,  and  so  fulfill 
the  law  of  Christ,  by  mutual  edification  in 
righteousness,  and  true  holiness  of  life  and 
practice.  As  the  case  of  the  poor  slaves  has 
become  more  and  more  the  care  of  Friends 
and  others,  it  is  comfortable  to  us  to  hear  that 
divers  among  you  have  been  prevailed  upon  to 
discharge  them  from  their  unnatural  bondage. 
We  desire  that  you  may  individually  attend  to 


the  pointings  of  best  Wisdom  in  promotion  of 
the  cause  of  righteousness  and  justice  in  this 
respect." 

In  the  epistle  to  Long  Island  this  paragraph 
occurs  :  "  Dear  Friends,  we  often  have  cause 
to  commemorate,  that  when  the  fresh  illumi- 
nation of  Truth  powerfully  broke  forth  among 
our  worthy  elders,  and  their  hearts  were  influ- 
enced by  the  virtue  thereof,  it  weaned  them 
from  the  world  and  the  many  mixtures  thereof, 
and  their  words  and  actions  adorned  the  testi- 
mony they  had  to  bear  against  the  corrupt 
customs,  language  and  fashions  that  had  crept 
in  amongst  the  professors  of  Christianity  in 
the  night  of  apostacy.  We  entreat  all  that 
profess  the  pure  unchangeable  Truth,  that  they 
often  turn  the  eyes  of  their  minds  inward,  and 
examine  whether  they  keep  on  that  foundation 
that  will  preserve  out  of  the  mixtures  both  in 
dress  and  address,  and  the  corrupt  language 
that  is  so  prevalent  in  our  day,  which  by  too 
many  are  called  small  things,  though  our  elders 
suffered  much  for  their  testimony  against 
them." 

The  epistle  alludes  to  the  growth  of  a  testi- 
mony against  slavery;  and  then  suggests 
whether  it  might  not  be  in  the  power  of  Friends 
of  Long  Island  Yearly  Meeting  to  contribute 
something  towards  the  promotion  of  piety  and 
virtue,  by  encouraging  the  distribution  of 
Friends'  books  among  their  religiously  inclined 
neighbours.  That  by  this  means  some  who 
were  then  much  unacquainted  with  the  religi- 
ous principles  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  might 
be  brought  to  know  and  consider  the  true 
ground  of  the  testimony  against  contributing 
to  the  support  of  a  ministry  appointed  by  man. 
That  they  might  also  be  led  to  an  humble  de- 
pendence on  the  renewed  supplies  of  Divine 
grace  for  the  performance  of  worship  and  other 
religious  duties.  The  epistle  thus  closes,  "  If 
we  are  careful  in  our  conduct  and  conversation 
to  walk  answerable  to  our  holy  profession,  our 
lights  may  so  shine  before  men,  that  they  see- 
ing our  good  works  may  glorify  our  Father 
which  is  in  heaven." 

The  epistle  to  Maryland  sets  forth  that  under 
a  humbling  sense  of  the  blessings  spiritually 
and  temporally  enjoyed  by  us  as  a  Society,  a 
concern  had  been  revived  for  the  increase  of 
the  government  of  Christ.  It  mentions  that 
the  first  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends  en- 
dured much  persecution  and  were  willing  t.Q 
part  with  all  their  substance,  and  even  life 
itself,  that  they  might  win  Christ,  whilst  it  was 
sorrowfully  apparent  that  in  the  present  day  of 
ease,  the  love  of  the  world  had  increased  in 
many.  Through  this  sprung  the  great  extent 
of  slave  keeping.  The  epistle  states,  that  many 
in  religious  profession  with  us,  had  been  brought 
up  on  the  labour  of  those  oppressed  people,  and 
enjoy  estates  procured  by  their  means.  That 
thus  those  to  whom  a  heavy  debt  was  owing 
for  their  own  and  their  forefathers  services 
were  kept  in  slavery,  and  no  due  care  taken  to 
instruct  them  in  the  principles  of  religion,  or 
to  restrain  them  from  vice. 

The  epistle  to  Virginia  recommends  that  all 
"with  minds  awfully  bowed,  should  humbly 
seek  for  wisdom  and  strength,  first  to  regulate 
ourselves,  children  and  families,  as  Truth  dic- 
tates.   Then  shall  we  wax  strong  in  the  Lord, 
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and  be  enabled  to  labour  successfully  in  the 
church  of  Christ.  The  holy  apostle  observes, 
'  If  a  man  know  not  how  to  rule  his  own  house, 
how  shall  he  take  care  of  the  church  V  "  After 
an  exhortation  to  observe  a  watchful  care  in 
nowise  either  directly  or  indirectly  to  support 
the  practice  of  preaching  for  hire,  the  epistle 
continues : — 

"  It  affords  us  satisfaction  and  cause  of 
thankfulness  to  hear  that  our  testimony  against 
the  unrighteous  practice  of  enslaving  our  lellow 
creatures,  gains  ground  amongst  you,  as  it 
evidently  proceeds  from  the  Divine  opening  of 
the  understanding  to  see  its  inconsistency  with 
the  principles  of  the  Christian  religion.  Dear 
Friends  let  us  all  deeply  consider  the  necessity 
of  our  conduct  keeping  pace  with  knowledge, 
that  when  we  are  convinced  of  the  unlawful- 
ness of  a  practice,  that  we  continue  no  longer 
therein  ;  lest  like  the  servant  who  knew  his 
master's  will  and  did  it  not,  we  be  beaten  with 
many  stripes.  May  we  be  found  in  the  faith- 
ful observance  of  doing  unto  others  as  we 
would  they  should  do  unto  us.  This  will  tend 
to  loose  the  bands  of  oppression,  and  let  the 
captives  go  free,  and  not  to  shun  the  cross  by 
deferring  the  doing  our  duty,  in  expectation  of 
worldly  powers  making  the  way  more  easy. 
We  may  thus  fall  short  of  supporting  our 
Christian  testimony.  But  let  us  follow  the 
example  of  our  worthy  predecessors  in  the 
Truth,  who  consulted  not  with  flesh  and  blood, 
but  at  the  hazard  of  their  lives,  and  all  that 
jwas  dear  to  them  in  this  world,  were  careful  to 
be  found  in  a  faithful  discharge  of  duty  to  God 
and  man." 

To  North  Carolina,  after  an  exhortation  to 
faithfulness  in  the  attendance  of  religious  meet- 
ings, the  epistle  adds,  "The  account  you  give 
of  the  settlement  of  new  meetings  in  remote 
parts,  affects  us  with  tender  sympathy  and 
concern,  and  we  earnestly  desire  that,  the  mind 
of  Truth  may  be  deeply  sought  for,  and  clearly 
obtained  on  every  such  occasion,  lest  instead 
of  advancing  the  cause  of  righteousness  an 
occasion  of  stumbling  may  thereby  be  admin- 
istered to  tender  inquirers."  On  the  subject  of 
slavery,  the  epistle  exhorts  them  to  a  due  atten- 
tion of  the  law  of  righteousness  contained  in 
that  injunction  of  our  blessed  Saviour,  '  Do 
unto  others  as  ye  would  they  should  do  unto 
you,'  that  so  although  the  laws  of  the  colonies 
I  are  so  unfavourable  to  justice  towards  the  ne- 
groes, the  Society  of  Friends  may  be  found  in 
the  discharge  of  a  good  conscience. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Senator  Corwin's  Speech. 

Speech  of  Senator  Corwin,  of  Ohio,  on  the 
Mexican  War,  delivered  in  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States,  February  11,  1847. 

The  Senator  from  Michigan,  (Mr.  Cass,)  in 
contemplating  the  present  aspects  and  probable 
future  course  of  our  public  affairs,  declared, 
that  he  saw  nothing  to  alarm  the  fears  or  de- 
press the  hopes  of  the  patriot.  To  his  serene, 
and  as  I  fear  too  apathetic  mind,  all  is  calm ; 
the  sentinel  might  sleep  securely  on  his  watch- 
tower.  The  ship  of  State  seems  to  him  to 
expand  her  sails  under  a  clear  sky,  and  move 


on,  with  prosperous  gales,  upon  a  smooth  sea. 
He  admonishes  all  not  to  anticipate  evil  to 
come,  but  to  fold  their  hands  and  close  their 
eyes  in  quietude,  ever  mindful  of  the  consola- 
tory text, "  sufficient  unto  the  day  is  the  evil 
thereof."  But  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina, (Mr.  Calhoun,)  summoning  from  the 
depths  of  his  thoughtful  and  powerful  mind  all 
its  energies,  and  looking  abroad  on  the  present 
condition  of  the  Republic,  is  pained  with  fear- 
ful apprehension,  doubt,  distrust,  and  dismay. 
To  his  vision,  made  strong  by  a  long  life  of 
careful  observation,  made  keen  by  a  com- 
prehensive view  of  past  history,  the  sky 
seems  overcast  with  impending  storms,  and 
the  dark  future  is  shrouded  in  impenetrable 
gloom.  When  two  such  minds  thus  differ, 
those  less  familar  with  great  subjects  affecting 
the  happiness  of  nations  may  well  pause  before 
they  rush  to  a  conclusion  on  this,  a  subject 
which,  in  all  its  bearings,  immediate  and  re- 
mote, affects  certainly  the  present  prosperity, 
and  probably  the  liberty,  of  two  Republics, 
embracing  together  nearly  thirty  millions  of 
people.  Mr.  President,  it  is  a  fearful  responsi- 
bility we  have  assumed ;  engaged  in  flagrant, 
desolating  war  with  a  neighbouring  Republic, 
to  us  thirty  millions  of  God's  creatures  look  up 
for  that  moderated  wisdom  which,  if  possible, 
may  stay  the  march  of  misery,  and  restore  to 
them,  if  it  may  be  so,  mutual  feelings  of  good- 
will, with  all  the  best  blessings  of  peace. 

I  sincerely  wish  it  were  in  my  power  to  che- 
rish those  placid  convictions  of  security  which 
have  settled  upon  the  mind  of  the  Senator  from 
Michigan.  So  far  from  this,  I  have  been,  in 
common  with  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina, 
oppressed  with  melancholy  forebodings  of  evils 
to  come,  and  not  unfrequently  by  a  conviction 
that  each  step  we  take  in  this  unjust  war,  may 
be  the  last  in  our  career ;  that  each  chapter  we 
write  in  Mexican  blood,  may  close  the  volume 
of  our  history  as  a  free  people.  Sir,  I  am  the 
less  inclined  to  listen  to  the  siren  song  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  sings  to  his  own  sou 
because  I  have  heard  its  notes  before.  I  know 
the  country  is  at  this  moment  suffering  from 
the  fatal  apathy  into  which  it  was  lulled  a  few 
years  ago.  Every  one  must  recall  to  his  mind, 
with  pleasing  regret,  the  happy  condition  of 
the  country  in  1843,  when  the  other  question, 
the  prelude  to  this,  the  annexation  of  Texas, 
was  agitated  here  ;  we  remember  how  it  attract- 
ed the  attention  of  the  whole  Union  ;  we  remem 
ber  that  the  two  great  leaders  of  the  two  great 
parties,  agreeing  in  scarcely  any  other  opinion, 
were  agreed  in  that.  They  both  predicted 
that  if  Texas  were  annexed,  war  with  Mexico 
would  be  the  probable  result.  We  were  told 
then  by  others,  as  now  by  the  Senator  from 
Michigan,  that  all  was  well,  that  all  was  calm, 
that  Mexico  would  not  fight,  or,  if  she  would, 
she  was  too  weak  to  wage  the  struggle  with 
any  effect  upon  us.  The  sentinel  was  then 
told  to  sleep  upon  his  watch-tower  ;  "  sufficient 
unto  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof,"  was  sung  to 
us  then  in  notes  as  soft  and  sweet  as  now 
Mr.  President,  "  the  day"  has  come,  and  with 
it  has  come  war,  the  most,  direful  curse  where 
with  it  has  pleased  God  to  afflict  a  sinful 
world.  Such  have  been  the  fatal  effects  of 
lulling  into  apathy  the  public  mind,  on  a  sub- 


ject which  agitated  it,  as  well  it  might,  to  its 
profoundest  depths. 

I  repeat,  sir,  the  day  has  come,  as  was  then 
predicted,  and  the  evil  predicted  has  come  with 
it.  We  are  here,  sir,  now,  not  as  then,  at 
peace  with  all  the  world — not  now,  as  then, 
with  laws  that  brought  into  your  treasury  every 
thing  adequate  to  its  wants — not  now,  as  then, 
free  from  debt,  and  the  apprehension  of  debt 
and  taxation,  its  necessary  consequences.  But 
we  are  here  with  a  treasury  that  is  beggared — 

DO 

that  lifts  up  its  imploring  hands  to  the  monopo- 
ists  and  capitalists  of  the  country — that  sends 
out  its  notes  and  "  promises  to  pay"  into  every 
mart  and  every  market  in  the  world — begging 
for  a  pittance  from  every  hand  to  help  to  swell 
the  amount  now  necessary  to  extricate  us  from 
a  war — inevitable,  as  it  now  seems  it  was,  from 
that  very  act  which  was  adopted  under  such 
flattering  promises  two  years  ago.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  is  no  purpose  of  mine  to  arraign  the 
conduct  of  the  United  States  upon  that  occa- 
sion. It  is  no  purpose  -of  mine  to  treat  this 
young  and  newly  adopted  sister — the  State  of 
Texas — as  an  alien  or  stranger  in  this  family 
of  Republics.  I  allude  to  this  only  to  show 
how  little  reliance  is  to  be  placed  upon  those 
favourable  anticipations  in  which  gentlemen 
indulge  with  regard  to  consequences,  which 
may  flow  from  measures  to  which  they  are 
strongly  wedded,  either  by  feeling  or  party 
attachment. 

Is  there  nothing  else  in  our  history  of  even 
the  past  year  to  justify  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  in  the  pregnant  declaration,  that  in 
the  whole  period  of  his  public  life,  comprehend- 
ing the  most  eventful  in  the  history  of  the  Re- 
public, there  had  never  been  a  time  when  so 
much  danger  was  threatened  to  the  interests, 
happiness,  and  liberties  of  the  people.  Sir,  if 
any  one  could  set  clown,  free  from  the  excite- 
ments and  biases  which  belong  to  public-affairs 
— could  such  an  one  betake  himself  to  those 
sequestered  solitudes,  where  thoughtful  men 
extract  the  philosophy  of  history  from  its  facts, 
I  am  quite  sure  no  song  of"  all's  well"  would 
be  heard  from  his  retired  cell.  No,  sir,  looking 
at  the  events  of  the  last  twelve  months,  and 
forming  his  judgment  of  these  by  ihe  sugges- 
tions which  history  teaches,  and  "which  she 
alone  can  teach,  he  would  record  another  of 
those  sad  lessons  which,  though  often  taught, 
are,  I  fear,  forever  to  be  disregarded.  He 
would  speak  of  a  Republic,  boasting  that  its 
rights  were  secured,  and  the  restricted  powers 
of  its  functionaries  bound  up  in  the  chains  of  a 
written  constitution ;  he  would  record  on  his 
page,  also,  that  such  a  people,  in  the  wanton- 
ness of  strength  or  the  fancied  security  of  the 
moment,  had  torn  that  written  Constitution  to 
pieces,  scattered  its  fragments  to  the  winds, 
and  surrendered  themselves  to  the  usurped 
authority  of  one  man. 

He  would  find  written  in  that  Constitution, 
Congress  shall  have  power  to  declare  war; 
he  would  find  every  where  in  that  old  charter, 
proofs  clear  and  strong,  that  they  who  framed 
it  intended  that  Congress,  composed  of  two 
Houses,  the  representatives  of  the  States  and 
the  people,  should,  (if  any  were  pre-eminent,) 
be  the  controlling  power.  He  would  find  there 
a  President  designated,  whose  general  and 
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almost  exclusive  duty  it  is  to  execute,  not  to 
make  the  law.  Turning  from  this  to  the  his- 
tory of  the  last  ten  months,  he  would  find  that 
the  Presidenl  alone,  without  the  advice  or  con- 
sent of  Congress,  had,  by  a  bold  usurpation, 
made  war  on  a  neighbouring  Republic;  and 
what  is  quite  as  much  to  be  deplored,  that 
Congress,  whose  high  powers  were  thus  set  at 
naught  and  defied,  had,  with  ready  and  tame 
submission,  yielded  to  the  usurper  the  wealth 
and  power  of  the  nation  to  execute  his  will,  as 
if  to  swell  his  iniquitous  triumph  over  the  very 
Constitution  which  he  and  they  had  alike  sworn 
to  support. 

The  President  has  said  he  does  not  expect 
to  hold  Mexican  territory  by  conquest.  Why 
then  conquer  it?  Why  waste  thousands  of 
lives,  and  millions  of  money,  fortifying  towns 
and  creating  governments,  if,  at  the  end  of  the 
war,  you  retire  from  the  graves  of  your  sol- 
diers, and  the  desolated  country  of  your  foes, 
only  to  get  money  from  Mexico  for  the  expense 
of  all  your  toil  and-  sacrifice  ?  Who  ever 
heard,  since  Christianity  was  propagated 
amongst  men,  of  a  nation  taxing  its  people, 
enlisting  its  young  men,  and  marching  off  two 
thousand  miles  to  fight  a  people  merely  to  be 
paid  for  it  in  money  !  What  is  this  but  hunt- 
ing a  market  for  blood,  selling  the  lives  of  your 
young  men,  marching  them  in  regiments  to  be 
slaughtered  and  paid  for,  like  oxen  and  brute 
beasts  ?  Sir,  this  is,  when  stripped  naked, 
that  atrocious  idea  first  promulgated  in  the 
President's  message,  and  now  advocated  here, 
of  fighting  on  till  we  can  get  our  indemnity  for 
the  past  as  well  as  the  present  slaughter.  We 
have  chastised  Mexico,  and  if  it  were  worth 
while  to  do  so,  we  have,  I  dare  say,  satisfied 
the  world  that  we  can  fight.  What  now  ? 
Why,  the  mothers  of  America  are  asked  to 
send  another  of  their  sons  to  blow  out  the 
brains  of  Mexicans,  because  they  refuse  to  pay 
the  price  of  the  first  who  fell  there,  fighting  for 
glory  ?  And  what  if  the  second  fall  too  ?  The 
Executive,  the  parental  reply  is,  "  we  shall 
have  him  paid  for;  we  shall  get  full  indemni- 
ty !"  Sir,  I  have  no  patience  with  this  flagiti- 
ous notion  of  fighting  for  indemnity,  and  this 
under  the  equally  absurd  and  hypocritical  pre- 
tence of  securing  an  honourable  peace.  An 
honourable  peace  !  If  you  have  accomplished 
the  objects  of  the  war,  (if,  indeed,  you  had  an 
object  which  you  dare  to  avow,)  cease  to  fight 
and  you  will  have  peace.  Conquer  your  in- 
sane love  of  false  glory,  and  you  will  "  conquer 
a  peace."  Sir,  if  your  commander-in-chief 
will  not  do  this,  I  will  endeavour  to  compel 
him,  and  as  I  find  no  other  means,  I  shall 
refuse  supplies — without  the  money  of  the  peo- 
ple, he  cannot  go  further.  He  asks  me  for 
that  money  ;  I  wish  him  to  bring  your  armies 
home,  to  cease  shedding  blood  for  money  ;  if 
he  refuses,  I  will  refuse  supplies,  and  then  I 
know  he  must,  he  will  cease  his  further  sale  of 
the  lives  of  my  countrymen.  May  we  not, 
ought  we  not  now  to  do  this?  I  can  hear  no 
reason  why  we  should  not,  except  this,  it  is 
said  we  are  in  war,  wrongfully  it  may  be,  but, 
being  in,  the  President  is  responsible,  and  we 
must  give  him  the  means  he  requires  !  He 
responsible  !  Sir,  we,  we  are  responsible,  if, 
having  the  power  to  stay  this  plague,  we  refuse 


to  do  so.  When  it  shall  be  so — when  the 
American  Senate  and  the  American  House  of 
Representatives  can  stoop  from  their  high  posi- 
tion, and  yield  a  dumb  compliance  with  the  be- 
hests of  a  President,  who  is  for  the  time  being 
commander  of  your  army ;  when  they  will 
open  the  Treasury  with  one  hand,  and  the  veins 
of  all  the  soldiers  in  the  land  with  the  other, 
merely  because  the  President  commands,  then, 
sir,  it  matters  little  how  soon  some  Cromwell 
shall  come  into  this  Hall  and  say,  "  the  Lord 
hath  no  further  need  of  you  here."  When  we 
fail  to  do  the  work  "  whereunto  we  were  sent," 
we  shall  be,  we  ought  to  be  removed,  and  give 
place  to  others  who  will.  The  fate  of  the  bar- 
ren fig-tree  will  be  ours — Christ  cursed  it  and 
it  withered. 

Mr.  President,  I  dismiss  this  branch  of  the 
subject  and  beg  the  indulgence  of  the  Senate 
to  some  reflections  on  the  particular  bill  now 
under  consideration.  I  voted  for  a  bill  some- 
what like  the  present  at  the  last  session — our 
army  was  then  in  the  neighbourhood  of  our 
line.  I  then  hoped  that  the  President  did  sin- 
cerely desire  a  peace.  Our  army  had  not 
then  penetrated  far  into  Mexico,  and  I  did  hope, 
that  with  the  two  millions  then  proposed,  we 
might  get  peace,  and  avoid  the  slaughter,  the 
shame,  the  crime,  of  an  aggressive,  unprovok- 
ed war.  But  now  you  have  overrun  half  of 
Mexico — you  have  exasperated  and  irritated 
her  people — you  claim  indemnity  for  all  ex- 
penses incurred  in  doing  this  mischief,  and 
boldly  ask  her  to  give  up  New  Mexico  and 
California  ;  and,  as  a  bribe  to  her  patriotism, 
seizing  on  her  property,  you  offer  three  millions 
to  pay  the  soldiers  she  has  called  out  to  repel 
your  invasion,  on  condition  that  she  will  give 
up  to  you  at  least  one-third  of  her  whole  terri- 
tory. This  is  the  modest,  I  should  say,  the 
monstrous  proposition  now  before  us,  as  ex- 
plained by  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  relations,  (Mr.  Sevier,)  who  reported 
the  bill.    I  cannot  now  give  my  assent  to  this. 

(To  be  concluded.) 

A  Boa  Constrictor. — In  the  marshes  of  the 
valley  the  boa  constrictor  is  often  met  with  of 
considerable  size.  It  is  not  uncommon  through- 
out the  province,  particularly  by  the  wooded 
margins  of  lakes,  marshes  and  streams.  Some- 
times they  attain  the  enormous  length  of  forty 
feet.  The  largest  I  ever  saw  was  at  this  place, 
but  it  was  not  alive.  Some  weeks  before  our 
arrival  at  Sape,  the  favourite  riding  horse  of 
Senhor  Lagoeira,  which  had  been  put  out  to 
pasture  not  far  from  the  house,  could  not  be 
found,  although  strict  search  was  made  for  it 
all  over  the  Fazenda.  Shortly  after  this,  one 
of  his  vaqueiros,  in  going  through  a  wood  by 
the  side  of  a  small  river,  saw  an  enormous  boa 
suspended  in  the  fork  of  a  tree  which  hung 
over  the  water.  It  was  dead,  but  had  evident- 
ly been  floated  down  alive  by  a  recent  flood, 
and  being  in  an  inert  state,  it  had  not  been 
able  to  extricate  itself  from  the  fork  before  the 
water  fell.  It  was  dragged  out  to  the  open 
country  by  two  horses,  and  was  found  to  mea- 
sure thirty-seven  feet  in  length.  On  opening 
it,  the  bones  of  a  horse,  in  a  somewhat  broken 
condition,  and  the  flesh  in  a  half-digested  state, 


were  found  within  it,  the  bones  of  the  head  be- 
ing uninjured.  From  these  circumstances  we 
concluded  that  the  boa  had  devoured  the  horse 
entire. — Gardiner's  Brazil. 


Mathew  and  the  Famine. — For  the  honour 
of  temperance,  the  totally  abstinent  of  Ireland 
are  in  a  great  measure  exempt  from  the  scourge. 
In  a  speech  at  Lisgood,  Mathew  said  : 

"  Thousands  upon  thousands  now  pine  in 
want  and  woe,  because  they  did  not  take  my 
advice ;  to  them  the  horrors  of  famine  and  the 
evils  of  blight,  are  aggravated,  while  tens  of 
thousands  of  those  who  listened  to  me  and 
adopted  my  advice,  are  now  safe  from  hunger 
and  privation,  because  they  had  the  virtue  to 
surrender  a  filthy,  sensual  gratification,  and 
the  wisdom  to  store  up  for  the  coming  of  the 
evil  day."  He  adds,  "  By  a  calculation  re- 
cently  made,  it  is  clearly  proved,  that  if  all  the 
grain  now  converted  into  poison,  were  devoted 
to  its  natural  and  legitimate  use,  it  would  afford 
a  meal  to  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the 
land.  The  man  or  woman  who  drinks,  drinks 
the  food  of  the  starving." 

This  is  a  striking  fact,  which  will  bear  to  be 
considered.  It  contains  volumes  of  argument 
for  total  abstinence. — Late  Paper. 

The  New  Comet. — The  nucleus  or  head  of 
the  comet  is  now  easily  seen  by  the  naked  eye. 
At  8  p.  m.  it  bears  about  N.  W.  at  an  elevation 
of  about  thirty  degrees,  ten  degrees  south  of 
the  Sigma  Andromedae.  The  tail  of  the  comet 
appears,  through  a  telescope,  to  be  about  five 
degrees  long  ;  it  is  still  invisible  to  the  naked 
eye,  but  will  probably  soon  become  visible  if 
the  comet  should  continue  to  increase  in  bril- 
liancy.— Boston  Traveller. 

Astounding  Ignorance. — The  report  of  the 
Register  General  recently  published  in  London, 
discloses  a  depth  of  ignorance  and  debasement 
among  the  poorer  class  of  Great  Britain,  which 
would  be  incredible  if  it  were  not  vouched  for 
by  official  records.  A  London  paper  of  the 
17th  ult.  gives  a  synopsis  of  a  portion  of  the 
returns,  from  which  we  learn  that  one-half  of 
the  population  of  England  and  Wales  are  un- 
able to  write  their  names.  During  the  years 
1839,  1840,  and  1841,  out  of  73^88  persons 
married,  303,830  affixed  their  marks  to  the 
marriage  registry  by  way  of  signature.  In 
Monmouthshire  and  Wales,  4S  males  in  100, 
and  69  females  in  100,  were  unable  to  write 
their  names,  while  in  Cheshire  and  Lancashire 
40  in  the  100  of  males,  and  65  of  females  were 
similarly  disqualified.  At  the  jail  in  Preston, 
Lancashire,  of  1622  persons  committed  during 
the  year  1844,  40  in  the  100  were  unable  to 
name  the  months  of  the  year;  39  were  igno- 
rant of  the  name  of  the  reigning  sovereign  ;  42 
knew  not  the  import  of  the  words  "virtue," 
"  vice,"  "  righteousness,"  &c. ;  while  13  in  the 
1 00  were  unable  to  count  one  hundred.  Incre- 
dible as  it  may  appear,  among  the  opinions  as 
to  her  Majesty's  name,  7  were  in  favour  of 
"  Prince  Albert,"  while  13  supposed  it  to  be 
"  Elizabeth."  Their  religious  ignorance  was 
still  more  deplorable,  89  in  the  100  having 
never  heard  of  the  name  of  the  Saviour. — 
English  Paper. 
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Grahamc's  Colonial  History. 

(Continued  from  page  218.) 
THE  REJECTED  BILLS. 

Grahame  found  some  things  in  the  his- 
tory  of  Pennsylvania  justly  deserving  of  cen- 
sure. He  is  not  to  be  blamed  for  condemning 
them.  But  he  commits  an  error  in  holding  the 
Society  of  Friends  responsible  for  all  things 
done  by  legislative  authority  in  the  Quaker 
colony.  For  whatever  was  done  by  the  Qua- 
kers in  their  capacity  of  a  Christian  church 
they  are  certainly  responsible ;  for  in  that 
sphere —  whoever  rr.fiy  be  alleged  of  any  ©tber 
— they  had  perfect  sway,  and  their  movements 
and  measures  were  subject  to  no  external  con- 
trol. Of  their  deeds  as  legislators,  the  same 
cannot,  with  truth,  be  affirmed.  In  that  de- 
partment, they  were  connected  with  others  of 
different  religious  persuasions,  who,  on  the 
floor  of  the  Assembly,  were  their  equals,  and 
had,  man  for  man,  as  much  influence  as  them- 
selves. If  then,  in  the  history  of  the  province, 
we  find  at  any  time  a  course  of  public  policy 
inconsistent  with  the  profession  of  Quakerism, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  within  the  church,  we 
find  no  such  inconsistency,  but  on  the  contrary, 
so  far  as  it  could  with  propriety  be  exerted,  a 
countervailing  influence,  would  it  not  look  most 
probable  that  the  legislative  aberration  received 
its  impulse  from  some  other  quarter  than  Qua- 
kerism 1 

Certainly  it  would  so  appear,  unl&s  we  were 
prepared  to  believe,  with  Philippe  Mazzei,  that 
the  Quakers,  like  the  Jesuits,  divided  them- 
selves into  separate  orders,  to  each  of  which, 
distinct  and  discordant  duties  were  assigned  ; 
— that  they  had  their  ecclesiastical  order  which 
managed  the  affairs  of  the  church — a  sancti- 
fied fraternity,  bound,  in  all  things,  to  walk 
according  to  the  strictest  letter  of  the  discipline  ; 
and,  that  they  had  their  political  order,  to  which 
was  assigned  the  performance  of  those  func- 
tions which  require  a  plastic  conscience  and  a 
free  interpretation  of  the  terms  justice  and  hon- 
esty, and  to  which  the  church  found  it  conve- 
nient to  grant  a  broader  and  more  tortuous 
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walk,  for  the  preservation  of  political  ascen- 
dancy, and  the  promotion  of  measures  that 
might  increase  the  power  and  possessions  of 
the  body,  without  defiling  the  hands  of  the 
saints.  But  such  an  allegation  implies  so  much 
dupliciiv,  knavery,  and  'coriVotion,  that  no 
respectable  writer,  of  a  later  era  than  that  of 
Mazzei — that  is,  of  the  Revolutionary  war — 
would  venture  to  support  it.  The  Society  hav- 
ing outlived  such  slanders ;  it  is  not  needful  to 
revive  them,  for  the  sake  of  refutation.  Yet, 
as  is  often  the  case  with  slander,  the  falsehood 
embraces  a  fact.  The  fact  is  undeniable  that 
there  was  a  class  of  political  Quakers — the 
falsehood  is,  that  they  were  the  instruments  of 
the  church,  to  effect  unworthy  and  ambitious 
ends. 

These  political  Quakers,  or  Quaker  politi- 
cians, being  associated  in  the  Assembly  with 
men  of  various  sects,  and,  sometimes  with  disaf- 
fected or  seceding  Quakers,  occasionally  joined 
with  them  in  measures  repugnant  to  the  spirit 
of  Quakerism  and  to  the  unwavering  sentiments 
of  the  body  of  the  Society.  Of  this  there  are  a 
number  of  instances  in  the  history  of  the  pro- 
vince. 

The  writer  believes  there  is  no  evidence  that, 
at  any  time,  those  grave  men,  deep  in  religious 
experience,  who  were  ....x>u<rht  qualified  to  ad- 
minister the  affairs  of  the  Society  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, were  ever  disunited  in  sentiment  from 
William  Penn,  in  any  important  point.  The 
assembly  was  so,  frequently;  and,  in  1710,  to 
such  a  degree,  that  the  Proprietor,  then  in 
England,  prepared  a  powerful  appeal  to  the 
people,  which  he  confided  to  the  care  of  the 
meeting  in  Philadelphia,  for  publication.  That 
meeting,  which  then,  in  the  recess  of  the  Year- 
ly Meeting  represented  it,  published  the  appeal 
and  spread  it  through  the  province.  That  pro- 
ceeding, added  to  previous  efforts  of  the  true- 
hearted,  effectually  roused  those  meek  and 
retiring  men,  of  whom  the  early  population  of 
Pennsylvania  included  a  goodly  proportion, 
who  usually  shrank  from  a  prominent  part  in 
civil  affairs,  and  wrought  an  entire  change  in 
the  complexion  of  the  assembly.  The  busi- 
ness of  legislation  was  placed  in  better  hands, 
and,  for  a  time,  the  proceedings  of  the  assem- 
bly appear  to  have  harmonized  wiih  those  of 
the  Society.  But  this  state  of  things  did  not 
last  long.  To  maintain  it  required  constant 
vigilance,  and  such  a  devotion  of  time  and  atten- 
tion as  was  not  to  be  expected  from  lowly, 
minded  men,  who  having  turned  their  backs 
upon  the  honours  of  the  world,  had  no  ambi- 
tion for  place,  or  lust  of  power,  to  stimulate 
them.  The  management  of  public  affairs  gra- 
dually relapsed  into  the  hands  from  which  it 
had  been  temporarily  withdrawn.  William 
Penn  had,  almost  from  the  commencement, 
great  difficulty  in  persuading  thorough-bred 
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Quakers  to  assume  the  reins  of  government. 
With  the  exception  of  Thomas  Lloyd,  he  was 
never  ablo  to  prevail  on  such  a  member  of  the 
Society  as  he  ceuld  approve,  to  accept  the 
executive  chair :  and  he,  after  a  time,  peremp- 
torily threw  it  up.  In  the  Council,  he  was,  for 
obvious  reasons,  more  successful ;  and  that 
body,  at  any  rate  during  the  lifetime  of  Penn, 
it  is  believed,  was  not  guilty  of  any  violation  of 
the  principles  of  Quakerism.  The  assembly, 
at  a  very  early  date,  exhibited  vacillating  pro- 
pensities, and  sometimes  committed  improprie- 
ties. These,  by  writers  upon  our  history,  are  all 
laid  at  the  door  of  Quakerism.  Had  the  legis- 
lation of  the  province  been  conducted  by  the 
fathers  in  the  church  ;  had  the  venerable  elders, 
and  distinguished  preachers  and  watchful  over- 
seers of  the  household  of  God,  held  the  prepon- 
derating weight  in  the  legislature,  or  had  they 
been  found  there  in  sufficient  number  to  give 
tone  to  its  proceedings,  it  might  not  have  been 
so  unjust  to  visit  all  its  deeds  and  misdeeds 
upon  the  whole  community  of  the  Quakers. 

In  New  England,  we  had  aright  to  hold  the 
Puritan  accountable  for  legislation.  For  there 
the  ruling  elders,  and  godly  fathers,  reverend 
ministers — the  gentle  John  Cottons,  the  saga- 
cious Increase  and  profound  Cotton  Mathers — 
distinguished  preachers  and  governing  spirits 
in  the  church — were  the  framers  of  the  govern- 
ment, the  makers  of  the  governors,  the  con- 
trollers of  the  legislature,  and  the  masters  of  the 
colleges.    They  were  all,  and  in  all. 

How  different  the  case  of  Pennsylvania  !  If 
we  look  over  the  proceedings  of  the  Yearly 
Meeting,  and  Meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders, 
from  time  to  time,  and  notice  the  names  of 
those  upon  whom  the  care  of  the  churches 
devolved,  we  find  them,  for  the  most  part, 
men  scarcely  known  in  political  life. 

In  the  year  1700,  a  circumstance  took  place 
which  is  some  evidence  of  the  correctness 
of  these  remarks.  It  is  thus  stated  by  Gra- 
hame : — 

Penn  "  presented  to  the  assembly  three  bills 
which  he  had  himself  prepared  :  the  first,  for 
regulating  the  morals  and  marriages  of  the  ne— 
groes;  the  second,  for  regulating  the  trials  and 
punishments  of  the  negroes  ;  and  the  third,  for 
preventing  abuses  and  frauds  in  the  intercourse 
between  the  colonists  and  the  Indians.  The 
assembly  instantly  negatived  the  first  and  last 
of  these  bills;  acceding  only  to  that  which 
related  to  the  trial  and  punishment  of  their 
slaves.  No  account  is  transmitted  of  any  dis- 
cussion or  debate  on  the  bills  which  were 
rejected  ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  probable  that  the 
assembly,  in  this  instance,  were  glad  to  confine 
themselves  to  the  ancient  formula  of  simply 
approving  or  rejecting  the  legislative  overtures 
presented  to  them.  But  it  is  asserted  (conjec- 
turally,  I  suppose)  by  one  of  the  biographers  of 
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Penn,  that  the  feelings  of  the  proprietary  re- 
ceived a  convulsive  shock  on  the  occasion.  In 
proposing  the  bills,  he  had  indeed  been  unani- 
mously supported  by  his  council,  which  con- 
sisted entirely  of  Quakers  ;  but  he  had  seen 
them  decisively  rejected  by  an  assembly,  of 
which  a  great  majority  consisted  of  persons  of 
the  same  religious  persuasion." 

It  is  pleasant  to  see,  that  notwithstanding  the 
high  sanction  under  which  Grahame  was  pre- 
sented to  the  American  public,  symptoms  are 
already  manifesting  themselves — even  in  New 
England — that  there  are  sound  and  indepen- 
dent minds  not  disposed  to  bow  to  him  as  an 
unfailing  oracle,  at  any  rate  in  matters  relating 
to  Penn  and  the  Quakers.    Within  a  few 
weeks,  a  New  England  writer — a  contributor 
to  the  "  American  Biography"  of  Jared  Sparkes 
— has  spoken  his  mind  upon  this  point.  His 
name  is  George  E.  Ellis.    He  has  chosen  for 
his  subject,  the  "  Life  of  William  Penn."  His 
space  was  too  limited  for.  his  matter,  neverthe- 
less he  found  room  to  say  a  few  words  about 
Grahame.    While  his  language  is  as  courte- 
ous as  one  might  anticipate  in  a  Massachusetts 
man  dissenting  from  commendations  attested 
by  the  honoured  names  of  Story,  Quincy,  and 
Everett,  he  honestly  puts  the  Scotch  historian 
in  his  right  place — among  the  calumniators  of 
Penn.    He  too  makes  mention  of  this  rejection 
of  Penn's  humane  proposition,  which  Grahame 
tosses  in  the  Quaker's  teeth  ;  but  not  esteeming 
Quakerism  a  mischief-making  heresy,  he  was 
not  so  apt  at  discovering,  in  every  error  com- 
mitted in  the  Quaker  colony,  a  proofof  its  evil 
influence.     "  The  Quakers,"  he  says,  "  did 
more,  at  the  period  of  their  origin,  to  revive 
and  impress  anew  the  great  vital  principles  of 
Christianity,  than  any  other  sect  before  or 
since  their  time  has  done.    After  quoting  a 
portion  of  the  panegyric  bestowed  by  Grahame 
upon  Penn,  he  adds;  "More  of  the  same  noble 
praise  is  freely  accorded  by  the  pure  and  high- 
minded  Grahame.    But  he  feels  compelled  to 
shade  it  afterwards.    While  the  Scotch  Pres- 
byterian judges  according  to  his  sincere  and 
rigid  faith  of  the  tenets  of  Quakerism,  he  also 
shares  some  of  that  feeling  which  challenged 
Penn  in  his  lifetime  for  his  influence  with  king 
James,  and  (or  his  mode  of  acceding  to  the 
measures  of  that  monarch."    "  He  reflects 
upon  him  for  cultivating  the  friendship  of  a  ty- 
rant, for  improving  the  exercise  of  arbitrary 
power  to  his  own  private  ends,  in  opposition  to 
the  rights  of  others  ;  for  asking  favours  from 
hands  imbrued  with  the  blood  of  his  friends; 
and  for  being  an  actual  abettor  on  the  wrong 
side  in  various  issues  of  his  time.    That  there 
was  ground  for  all  these  imputations,  the  pre- 
ceding pages  will  show.    But  that  this  ground 
is  just,  and  will  sustain  these  charges  fairly 
and  fully,  the  reader  of  these  pages  will  hardly 
decide  in  the  affirmative.    The  decision  is  left 
to  him.    It  is  enough  to  add  of  them  here,  that 
they  are  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  praise 
■which  Grahame  has  so  honourably  ascribed  to 
Penn.     Such  contrarieties  of  character,  as 
would  deserve  both  the  praise  and  the  censure, 
were  never  yet  found  in  a  human  being." 
•    But  the  chief  object  in  bringing  Ellis's  sketch 
into  notice  now,  was  to  show,  in  reference  to 
Penn's .  rejected  bill,  in  what  different  colours 


the  same  thing  may  appear,  to  two  intelligent 
men,  according  to  the  medium  of  partiality  or 
prejudice  through  which  it  happens  to  be  seen. 

Ellis  makes  a  few  preparatory  remarks,  in 
a  kindly  spirit,  upon  the  Quaker  slaveholders, 
and  forms  his  own  excuse  for  them.  It  is  one 
which  they  do  not  appear  to  have  urged  in  de- 
fence of  the  importation  of  negroes,  and,  in- 
deed, it  would  probably  puzzle  any  writer  to 
prove  that  the  Society  ever  made  any  kind  of 
excuse  for  the  importation  of  negroes.  But  of 
this,  more,  at  another  time. 

"  The  outrageous  iniquity,"  says  Ellis, 
"which  has  rioted  in  its  loulest  license  in  this 
land,  where  it  ought  never  even  to  have  been 
named,  the  holding  of  human  beings  as  slaves, 
was  introduced  into  Pennsylvania  with  the  very 
beginnings  of  its  plantations.  Even  the  Qua- 
kers, whose  standards  and  practice  are  allow- 
ed, by  consenting  testimony,  to  come  nearest 
to  the  law  of  Christianity,  engaged  in  the  abo- 
minable traffic.  Their  sufficient  excuse  to  their 
own  hearts,  and  perhaps  their  sufficient  defence 
against  the  judgment  of  our  day,  was,  that  they 
were  exercising  a  humane  mercy,  in  receiving 
to  a  share  in  their  comforts  and  blessings,  as 
civilized  beings,  the  abject  and  barbarous  vic- 
tims of  heathenism.  Penn  resolved,  that,  both 
in  his  religious  Society  and  in  his  civil  govern- 
ment, the  most  effective  measures  should  be 
taken  to  mitigate  the  evil  so  long  as  it  must  be 
endured,  and  to  remove  it,  if  it  were  possible. 

"  The  cause  of  the  negro  slaves  had  already 
been  pressed  upon  the  attention  of  the  Friends 
in  Pennsylvania  before  Penn's  return.  The 
honour  of  the  first  movements  belongs  to  those 
emigrants  from  Kircheim,  who  had  settled  at 
Germantown.  In  1678,  they  had  presented  a 
paper  to  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends  at  Bur- 
lington, protesting  against  the  buying,  selling, 
and  holding  men  in  slavery,  as  inconsistent 
with  the  Christian  religion.  Some  other  local 
and  subordinate  meetings  having,  from  time  to 
time,  sent  similar  protests,  the  Yearly  Meeting, 
in  1696,  issued  its  advice  that  Friends  be  care- 
ful not  to  encourage  the  bringing  of  any  more 
slaves,  and  that  they  be  religiously  watchful  of 
those  already  in  their  possession." 

"In  June,  [1700,]  Penn  laid  before  the 
assembly  his  views  and  wishes  in  regard  to 
the  treatment  of  the  slaves,  a  matter  to  him  of 
increasingly  painful  interest.  He  sent  to  the 
assembly  three  bills;  one  '  for  regulating  ne- 
groes in  their  morals  and  marriages,'  another, 
'  for  the  regulation  of  their  trials  and  punish- 
ments,' and  another,  '  for  the  preventing  abuses 
upon  the  negroes.  While  the  assembly  passed 
the  second  only  of  these  bills,  to  the  great  grief 
of  the  governor,  the  other  two  were  negatived. 
The  reasons  probably  were,  that  while  the 
council,  composed  entirely  of  Quakers,  unani- 
mously coincicted'Witrf  Penn,  the  assembly,  in 
which  the  Quakers  were  a  minority,  did  not 
feel  those  scruples  of  conscience  on  this  matter 
of  slavery ;  and  that  the  members  from  the 
territories,  who  were  again  uneasy,  opposed 
nearly  all  legislation  at  this  time  for  the  mere 
sake  of  opposition." 

What  inference  ought  one  to  draw  from  the 
fact,  that  of  the  three  influential  bodies  of  men 
with  whom  Penn  had  to  do,  in  reference  to  the 
condition  of  the  negroes,  viz.,  the  Philadelphia 


meeting,  the  council,  and  the  assembly, — the 
two  former,  being  entirely  composed  of  Qua- 
kers, agreed  with  him  in  sentiment,  while  the 
latter,  being  a  mixed  body,  dissented  from 
him  ? 

(To  be  continued.) 

Senator  Corwin's  Speeeh. 

(Concluded  from  page  3240 

But,  sir,  I  do  not  believe  you  will  succeed. 
I  am  not  informed  of  your  prospects  of  suc- 
cess with  this  measure  of  peace.  The  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Fo/eign  Relations 
.tells  us  that  he  has  every  reason  to  believe  that 
peace  can  be  obtained  if  vye  grant  this  appro- 
priation. What  reason  have  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, for  that  opinion  ?  "  Facts  which  I  cannot 
disclose  to  you — rcorrespondence  which  it  would 
be  improper  to  name  here — facts  which  I  know, 
but  which  you  are  not  permitted  to  know,  have 
satisfied  the  committee,  that  peace" may  be  pur- 
chased, if  you  will  but  grant  these  three  mil- 
lions of  dollars."  Now,  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  know  if  I  am  required  to  act  upon  such 
opinions  of  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  formed  upon  facts  which  he 
refuses  to  disclose  to  me  ?  No !  I  must  know 
the  facts  before  I  can  form  my  judgment.  But 
I  am  to  take  it  for  granted  that  there  must  be 
some  prospect  of  an  end  to  this  dreadful  war — 
for  it  is  a  dreadful  war,  being,  as  I  believe  in 
my  conscience  it  is,  an  unjust  war.  Is  it  pos- 
sible that  for  three  millions  you  can  purchase 
a  peace  with  Mexico?  Flow?  By  the  pur- 
chase of  California?  Mr.  President,  I  know 
not  what  facts  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  may  have  had  access  to.  I 
know  not  what  secret  agents  have  been  whis- 
pering into  the  ears  of  the  authorities  of  Mexi- 
co ;  but  of  one  thing  I  am  certain,  that  by  a 
cession  of  California  and  New  Mexico,  you 
never  can  purchase  a  peace  with  her. 

You  may  wrest  provinces  from  Mexico  by 
war — you  may  hold  them  by  the  right  of  the 
strongest — you  may  rob  her, — but  a  treaty  of 
peace  to  that  effect  with  the  people  of  Mexico, 
legitimately  and  freely  made,  you  never  will 
have !  I  thank  God  that  it  is  so,  as  well  for 
the  sake  of  the  Mexican  people  as  ourselves 
for  unlike  the  Senator  from  Alabama,  (Mr. 
Bagby,)  I  do  not  value  the  life  of  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States,  above  the  lives  of  an  hundred 
thousand  Mexican  women  and  children — a  ra- 
ther cold  sort  of  philanthropy  in  my  judgment. 
For  the  sake  of  Mexico,  then,  as  well  as  our 
own  country,  I  rejoice  that  it  is  an  impossibi- 
lity, that  fou  can  obtain  by  treaty  from  her 
those  territories,  under  the  existing  state  of 
things. 

I  am  somewhat  at  a  loss  to  know,  on  what 
plan  of  operations  gentlemen  htrvmg  charge  of 
this  war  intend  to  proceed.  We  hear  much 
said  of  the  terror  of  your  arms.  The  affright- 
ed Mexican,  it  is  said,  when  you  shall  have 
drenched  his  country  in  blood,  will  sue  for 
peace,  and  thus  you  will  indeed  "  conquer  a 
peace."  This  is  the  heroic  and  savage  tone  in 
which  we  have  heretofore  been  lectured  by  our 
friends  on  the  other  side  of  the  chamber,  espe- 
cially by  the  Senator  from  Michigan,  (Gen. 
Cass.)    But  suddenly  the  chairman  of  the 
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Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  comes  to  us 
with  the  smooth  phrase  of  diplomacy,  made 
potent  by  the  gentle  suasion  of  gold.  The 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs 
calls  for  thirty  millions  of  money  and  ten  thou- 
sand regular  troops  ;  these  we  are  assured  shall 
"conquer  peace,"  if  the  obstinate  Celt  refuses 
to  treat  till  we  shall  whip  him  in  another  field 
of  blood.  What  a  delightful  scene  in  the  19th 
century  of  the  Christian  era !  What  at  inter- 
esting sight,  to  see  these  two  representatives  of 
war  and  peace  moving  in  grand  procession 
through  the  Halls  of  the  Montezumas  !  The 
Senator  from  Michigan,  (General  Cass,)  red 
with  the  Wood  of  recent  slaughter,  the  gory 
spear  of  Achilles  in  his  hand,  and  the  hoarse 
clarion  of  war  in  his  mouth,  blowing  a  blast 
I'  so  loud  and  deep"  that  the  sleeping  echoes  of 
the  lofty  Cordilleras  start  from  their  caverns 
and  return  the  sound,  till  every  ear  from  Pana- 
ma to  Santa  Fe  is  deafened  with  the  roar.  By 
his  side,  with  "  modest  mien  and  downcast 
look,"  comes  the  Senator  from  Arkansas,  (Mr. 
Sevier,)  covered  from  head  to  foot  with  a  gor- 
geous robe,  glittering  and  embossed  with  three 
millions  of  shining  gold,  putting  to  shame  "  the 
wealth  of  Ormus  or  of  Ind."  The  olive  of 
Minerva  graces  his  brow,  in  his  right  hand  is 
the  delicate  Rebeck,  from  which  are  breathed 
in  Lydian  measure,  notes  "  that  tell  of  naught 
but  love  and  peace."  I  fear  very  much,  you 
will  scarcely  be  able  to  explain  to  the  simple, 
savage  mind  of  the  half-civilized  Mexicans,  the 
puzzling  dualism  of  this  scene,  at  once  gorge- 
ous and  grotesque.  Sir,  I  scarcely  understand 
the  meaning  of  all  this  myself.  If  we  are  to 
vindicate  our  rights  by  battles— in  bloody  fields 
of  war — let^.us  do  it...  If  that  is  not  the  plan, 
why  then  let  us  call  back  our  armies  into  our 
own  territory,  and  propose  a  treaty  with  Mexico, 
based  upon  the  proposition  that  money  is  better 
for  her  and  land  is  better  for  us.  Thus  we  can 
treat  Mexico  like  an  equal  and  do  honour  to 
ourselves.  But  what  is  it  you  ask  ?  You  have 
taken  from  Mexico  one-fourth  of  her  territory, 
and  you  now  propose  to  run  a  line  compre- 
hending about  another  third  ;  and  for  what  ?  I 
ask,  Mr.  President,  for  what  ?  What  has 
Mexico  got  from  you,  for  parting  with  two- 
thirds  of  her  domain  ?  She  has  given  you 
ample  redress  for  every  injury  of  which 
you  have  complained.  She  has  submitted  to 
the  award  of  your  commissioners,  and  up  to 
the  time  of  the  rupture  with  Texas  faithfully 
paid  it.  And  for  all  that  she  has  lost,  (not 
through  or  by  you,  but  which  loss  has  been 
your  gain,)  what  requital  do  we,  her  strong, 
rich,  robust  neighbour  make.  Do  we  send  our 
missionaries  there,  "  to  point  the  way  to  hea- 
ven ?"  Or  do  we  send  the  schoolmasters  to 
pour  day-light  into  her  dark  places,  to  aid  her 
infant  strength  to  conquer  freedom,  and  reap 
the  fruit  of  the  independence  herself  alone  had 
won  ?  No,  no,  none  of  this  do  we.  But  we 
send  regiments,  storm  towns,  and  our  colonels 
prate  of  liberty  in  the  midst  of  the  solitudes 
their  ravages  have  made.  They  proclaim  the 
empty  forms  of  social  compact  to  a  people, 
bleeding  and  maimed  with  wounds  received  in 
defending  their  hearth-stones,  against  the  inva- 
sion of  these  very  men  who  shoot  them  down, 
and  then  exhort  them  to  be  free.    Your  chap- 


lains of  the  navy  throw  aside  the  New  Testa- 
ment and  seize  a  bill  of  rights.  The  Rev.  Don 
Walter  Colton,  I  see,  abandons  the  sermon  on 
the  mount,  and  betakes  himself  to  Blackstone 
and  Kent,  and  is  elected  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  ! 
He  takes  military  possession  of  some  town  in 
California,  arid  instead  of  teaching  the  plan  of 
the  atonement  and  the  way  of  salvation  to  the 
poor,  ignorant  Celt,  he  presents  Colt's  pistol  to 
his  ear,  and  calls  on  him  to  take  "  trial  by  jury 
and  habeas  corpus,"  or  nine  bullets  in  his  head. 
Oh  !  Mr.  President,  are  you  not  the  lights  of 
the  earth,  if  not  its  salt !  You,  you  are  indeed 
opening  the  eyes  of  the  blind  in  Mexico,  with 
a  most  emphatic  and  exoteric  power.  Sir,  if 
all  this  were  not  a  sad,  mournful  truth,  it  would 
be  the  very  "  ne  plus  ultra"  of  the  ridiculous. 

Sir,  look  at  this  pretence  of  want  of  room. 
With  twenty  millions  of  people,  you  have  about 
one  thousand  millions  of  acres  of  land,  inviting 
settlement  by  every  conceivable  argument — 
bringing  them  down  to  a  quarter  of  a  dollar  an 
acre,  and  allowing  every  man  to  squat  where 
he  pleases.  But  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
says  we  will  be  two  hundred  millions  in  a  few 
years,  and  we  want  room. 

Why,  says  the  chairman  of  this  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  it  is  the  most  reasonable 
thing  in  the  world  !  We  ought  to  have  the 
Bay  of  San  Francisco.  Why  ?  Because  it  is 
the  best  harbour  on  the  Pacific !  It  has  been 
my  fortune,  Mr.  President,  to  have  practised  a 
good  deal  in  criminal  courts  in  the  course  of 
my  life,  but  I  never  yet  heard  a  thief,  arraign- 
ed for  stealing  a  horse,  plead  that  it  was  the 
best  horse  that  he  could  find  in  the  country  ! 
We  want  California.  What  for?  Why,  says 
the  Senator  from  Michigan,  we  will  have  it  ; 
and  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina,  with  a 
very  mistaken  view,  I  think,  of  policy,  says, 
you  can't  keep  our  people  from  going  there. 
I  don't  desire  to  prevent  them.  Let  them  go 
and  seek  their  happiness  in  whatever  country 
or  clime  it  pleases  them. 

All  1  ask  of  them  is,  not  to  require  this  Gov- 
ernment to  protect  them.  Sir,  it  is  not  meet 
that  our  old  flag  should  throw  its  protecting 
folds  over  expeditions  for  lucre  or  for  land. 
But  you  still  say  you  want  room  for  your  peo- 
ple. This  has  been  the  plea  of  every  robber 
chief  from  Nimrod  to  the  present  hour.  I  dare 
say  when  Tamerlane  descended  from  his  throne 
built  of  seventy  thousand  human  skulls,  and 
marched  his  ferocious  battalions  to  a  further 
slaughter,  I  dare  say  he  said,  "  I  want  room." 
Bajazet  was  another  gentleman  of  kindred 
tastes  and  wants  with  us  Anglo  Saxons — he 
"  wanted  room."  Alexander,  too,  the  mighty 
"  Macedonian  madman,"  when  he  wandered 
with  his  Greeks  to  the  plains  of  India,  and 
fought  a  bloody  battle  on  the  very  ground 
where  recently  England  and  the  Sikhs  engaged 
in  strife  for  "  room,"  was,  no  doubt,  in  quest 
of  some  California  there.  Many  a  Monterey 
had  he  to  storm  to  get "  room."  Sir,  he  made 
quite  as  much  of  that  sort  of  history  as  you 
ever  will.  Mr.  President,  do  you  remember 
the  last  chapter  in  that  history  ?  It  is  soon 
read.  Oh,  I  wish  we  could  but  understand 
its  moral.  Ammon's  son,  (so  was  Alexander 
named,)  after  all  his  victories,  died  drunk  in 
Babylon !    The  vast  empire  he  conquered  to 


"get  room,"  became  the  prey  of  the  Generals 
he  had  trained  ;  it  was  disparted,  torn  to  pieces, 
and  so  ended.  Sir,  there  is  a  very  significant 
appendix;  it  is  this:  The  descendants  of  the 
Greeks,  of  Alexander's  Greeks,  are  now  gov- 
erned by  a  descendant  of  Attilla  !  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, while  we  are  fighting  for  room,  let  us 
ponder  deeply  this  appendix. — 1  was  somewhat 
amazed  the  other  day  to  hear  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  declare,  that  Europe  had  quite  for- 
gotten us,  till  these  battles  waked  them  up.  I 
suppose  the  Senator  feels  grateful  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  "  waking  up"  Europe.  Does  the  Pre- 
sident, who  is,  1  hope,  read  in  civic  as  well  as 
military  iore,  remember  the  saying  of  one  who 
had  pondered  upon  history  long ;  long,  too, 
upon  man,  his  nature  and  true  destiny.  Mon- 
tesquieu did  not  think  highly  of  this  way  of 
"  waking  up."  "  Happy,"  says  he,  "  is  that 
nation  whose  annals  are  tiresome." 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  has  a  different 
view  of  this.  He  thinks  that  a  nation  is  not 
distinguished  until  it  is  distinguished  in  war. 
He  fears  that  the  slumbering  faculties  of  Europe 
have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  that  there  are 
twenty  millions  of  Anglo  Saxons  here,  making 
railroads  and  canals,  and  speeding  all  the  arts 
of  peace  to  the  utmost  accomplishment  of  the 
most  refined  civilization  !  They  do  not  know 
it !  And  what  is  the  wonderful  expedient 
which  this  Democratic  method  of  making  his- 
tory would  adopt,  in  order  to  make  us  known? 
Storming  cities,  desolating  peaceful,  happy 
homes  ;  shooting  men — aye,  sir,  such  is  war 
— and  shooting  women  too. 

Sir,  I  have  read,  in  some  account  of  your 
battle  at  Monterey,  of  a  lovely  Mexican  girl, 
who,  with  the  benevolenoe  of  an  angel  in  her 
bosom,  and  the  robust  courage  of  a  hero  in  her 
heart,  was  busily  engaged,  during  the  bloody 
conflict — amid  the  crash  of  falling  houses,  the 
groans  of  the  dying,  and  the  wild  shriek  of 
battle — in  carrying  water  to  slake  the  burning 
thirst  of  the  wounded  of  either  host.  While 
bending  over  a  wounded  American  soldier,  a 
cannon-ball  struck  her,  and  blew  her  to  atoms  ! 
Sir,  I  do  not  charge  my  brave,  generous-heart- 
ed countrymen  who  fought  that  fight  with  this. 
No,  no.  We  who  send  them — we  who  know 
that  scenes  like  this,  which  might  send  tears  of 
sorrow  "  down  Pluto's  iron  cheek,"  are  the  in- 
variable, inevitable  attendants  on  war — tee  are 
accountable  for  this;  and  this — this  is  the  way 
we  are  to  be  made  known  to  Europe.  This — 
this  is  to  be  the  undying  renown  of  free,  repub- 
lican America  :  "  She  has  stormed  a  city,  kill- 
ed many  of  its  inhabitants  of  both  sexes — she 
has  room  !"  So  it  will  read.  Sir,  if  this  were 
our  only  history,  then  may  God  of  his  mercy 
grant  that  its  volume  may  speedily  come  to  a 
close. 

Why  is  it,  sir,  that  we  of  the  United  States, 
a  people  of  yesterday,  compared  with  the  older 
nations  of  the  world,  should  be  waging  war  for 
territory,  for  "  room."  Look  3t  your  country, 
extending  from  the  Allegheny  mountains  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  capable  itself  of  sustaining  in 
comfort  a  larger  population  than  will  be  in  the 
whole  Union  for  one  hundred  years  to  come. 
Over  this  vast  expanse  of  territory  your  popu- 
lation is  now  so  sparse,  that  1  believe  we  pro- 
vided at  the  last  session  a  regiment  of  mounted 
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men  to  guard  the  mail,  from  the  frontier  of 
Missouri  to  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia ;  and 
yet  you  persist  in  the  ridiculous  assertion,  "  I 
want  room."  One  would  imagine,  from  the 
frequent  reiteration  of  the  complaint,  that  you 
had  a  bursting,  teeming  population,  whose  en- 
ergy was  paralyzed,  whose  enterprise  was 
crushed,  for  want  of  space.  Why  should  we 
be  so  weak  or  wicked  as  to  offer  this  idle  apo- 
logy for  ravaging  a  neighbouring  Republic  ? 
It  will  impose  on  no  one,  at  home  or  abroad. 

Do  we  not  know,  Mr.  President,  that  it  is  a 
law,  never  to  be  repealed,  that  falsehood  shall 
be  short  lived  ?  Was  it  not  ordained  of  old, 
that  truth  only  shall  abide  forever?  Whatever 
we  may  say  to  day,  or  whatever  we  may  write 
in  our  books,  the  stern  tribunal  of  history  will 
review  it  all,  detect  falsehood,  and  bring  us  to 
judgment  before  that  posterity  which  shall 
bless  or  curse  us,  as  we  may  act  now,  wisely 
or  otherwise.  We  may  hide  in  the  grave 
(which  awaits  us  all)  in  vain  ;  we  may  hope 
there,  like  the  foolish  bird  that  hides  its  head 
in  the  sand,  in  the  vain  belief  that  its  body  is 
not  seen  ;  yet  even  there,  this  preposterous  ex- 
cuse of  want  of  "  room"  shall  be  laid  bare,  and 
the  quick  coming  future  will  decide  that  it  was 
a  hypocritical  pretence,  under  which  we  sought 
to  conceal  the  avarice  which  prompted  us  to 
covet  and  to  seize,  by  force,  that  which  was 
not  ours. 

Mr.  President,  this  uneasy  desire  to  augment 
our  territory  has  depraved  the  moral  sense,  and 
blighted  the  otherwise  keen  sagacity  of  our 
people.  What  has  been  the  fate  of  all  nations, 
who  have  acted  upon  the  idea  that  they  must 
advance?  Our  young  orators  cherish  this  no- 
tion with  a  fervid,  but  fatally  mistaken  zeal. 
They  call  it  by  the  mysterious  name  of"  des- 
tiny." "  Our  destiny,"  they  say,  is  onward  ; 
and  hence  they  argue,  with  ready  sophistry, 
the  propriety  of  seizing  upon  any  territory  and 
any  people  that  may  lay  in  the  way  of  our 
"  fated"  advance.  Recently  these  Progressives 
have  grown  classical ;  some  assiduous  student 
of  antiquities  has  helped  them  to  a  patron  saint. 
They  have  wandered  back  into  the  desolated 
Pantheon,  and  there,  amongst  the  Polytheistic 
relics  of  that  "  pale  mother  of  dead  empires," 
they  have  found  a  God  whom  these  Romans, 
centuries  gone  by,  baptized  "  Terminus." 

Sir,  I  have  heard  much,  and  read  somewhat 
of  this  gentleman  Terminus.  Alexander,  of 
whom  I  have  spoken,  was  a  devotee  of  this 
divinity.  We  have  seen  the  end  of  him  and 
his  empire.  It  was  said  to  be  an  attribute  of 
this  God  that  he  must  always  advance,  and 
never  recede.  So  both  republican  and  imperial 
Rome  believed.  It  was,  as  they  said,  their 
destiny.  And  for  a  while  it  did  seem  to  be 
even  so*.  Roman  Terminus  did  advance..  Un- 
der the  eagles  of  Rome  he  was  carried  from 
his  home  on  the  Tiber,  to  the  furthest  East  on 
one  hand,  and  to  the  far  West,  amongst  the 
then  barbarous  tribes  of  western  Europe,  on 
the  other.  But  at  length  the  time  came  when 
retributive  justice  had  become  "  a  destiny." 
The  despised  Gaul  calls  out  to  the  contemned 
Goth,  and  Attilla,  with  his  Huns,  answers  back 
the  battle-shout  to  both.  The  "  blue-eyed  na- 
tions of  the  North,"  in  succession,  or  united, 
pour  forth  their  countless  hosts  of  warriors 


upon  Rome  and  Rome's  always-advancing  Godj 
Terminus.  And  now  the  battle-axe  of  tne  bar- 
barian strikes  down  the  conquering  eagle  of 
Rome.  Terminus  at  last  recedes,  slowly  at 
first,  but  finally  he  is  driven  to  Rome,  and 
from  Rome  to  Byzantium.  Whoever  would 
know  the  further  fate  of  this  Roman  deity,  so 
recently  taken  under  the  patronage  of  Ameri- 
can Democracy,  may  find  ample  gratification 
of  his  curiosity  in  the  luminous  pages  of  Gib- 
bon's "  Decline  and  Fall."  Such  will  find 
that  Rome  thought,  as  you  now  think,  that  it 
was  her  destiny  to  conquer  provinces  and  na- 
tions, and  no  doubt  she  sometimes  said  as  you 
say,  "I  will  conquer  a  peace."  And  where 
now  is  she,  the  Mistress  of  the  World?  The 
spider  weaves  his  web  in  her  palaces,  the  owl 
sings  his  watch  song  in  her  towers.  Teutonic 
power  now  lords  it  over  the  servile  remnant, 
the  miserable  memento  of  old  and  once  omni- 
potent Rome.  Sad,  very  sad,  are  the  lessons 
which  time  has  written  for  us.  Through  and 
in  them  all  I  see  nothing  but  the  inflexible  exe- 
cution of  that  old  law  which  ordains,  as  eter- 
nal, that  cardinal  rule,  "Thou  shalt  not  covet 
thy  neighbour's  goods,  nor  any  thing  which  is 
his." 

Since  I  have  lately  heard  so  much  about 
the  dismemberment  of  Mexico,  I  have  looked 
back  to  see  how,  in  the  course  of  events,  which 
some  call  "  Providence,"  it  has  fared  with  other 
nations,  who  engaged  in  this  work  of  dismem- 
berment. I  see  that  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  three  powerful  nations, 
Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia,  united  in  the  dis- 
memberment of  Poland.  They  said,  too,  as 
you  say,  "  it  is  our  destiny."  They  "  wanted 
room."  Doubtless  each  of  these  thought,  with 
his  share  of  Poland,  his  power  was  too  strong 
ever  to  fear  invasion,  or  even  insult.  One  had 
his  California,  another  his  New  Mexico,  and 
the  third  his  Vera  Cruz.  Did  they  remain  un- 
touched and  incapable  of  harm  ?  Alas !  no  ; 
far,  very  far,  from  it.  Retributive  justice  must 
fulfil  its  destiny  too.  A  very  few  years  pass 
off,  and  we  hear  of  a  new  man,  a  Corsican 
lieutenant,  the  self-named  "  armed  soldier  of 
Democracy,"  Napoleon.  He  ravages  Austria, 
covers  her  land  with  blood,  drives  the  northern 
Caesar  from  his  capital,  and  sleeps  in  his  pal- 
ace. Austria  m?y  now  remember  how  her 
power  trampled  upon  Poland.  Did  she  not  pay 
dear,  very  dear,  for  her  California? 

But  has  Prussia  no  atonement  to  make  ? 
You  see  this  same  Napoleon,  the  blind  instru- 
ment of  Providence,  at  work  there.  The  thun- 
ders of  his  cannon  at  Jena  proclaim  the  work 
of  retribution  for  Poland's  wrongs  ;  and  the 
successors  of  the  Great  Frederick,  the  drill- 
sergeant  of  Europe,  are  seen  flying  across  the 
sandy  plain  that  surrounds  their  capital,  right 
glad  if  they  may  escape  captivity  or  death. 
But  how  fares  it  with  the  Autocrat  of  Russia  ? 
Is  he  secure  in  his  share  of  the  spoils  of  Po- 
land ?  No.  Suddenly  we  see,  six  hundred 
thousand  armed  men  marching  to  Moscow. 
Does  his  Vera  Cruz  protect  him  now?  Far 
from  it.  Blood,  slaughter,  desolation  spread 
abroad  over  the  land,  and  finally  the  conflagra- 
tion of  the  old  commercial  metropolis  of  Rus- 
sia closes  the  retribution,  she  must  pay  for  her 
share  in  the  dismemberment  of  her  weak  and 


j  impotent  neighbour.  Mr.  President,  a  mind 
more  prone  to  look  for  the  judgments  of  Hea- 
ven, in  the  doings  of  men,  than  mine,  cannot 
fail  in  this  to  see  the  Providence  of  God.  When 
Moscow  burned,  it  seemed  as  if  the  earth  was 
lighted  up  that  the  nations  might  behold  the 
scene.  As  that  mighty  sea  of  fire  gathered 
and  heaved,  and  rolled  upwards,  and  fired  the 
whole  heavens,  it  did  seem  as  though  the  God 
of  the  nations  was  writing,  in  characters  of 
flame,  on  the  front  of  his  throne,  that  doom 
that  shall  fall  upon  the  strong  nation,  that 
tramples  in  scorn  upon  the  weak. 

Tor  "  The  Friend." 
THE  SOCIETY  OF  FRIENDS 

IN 

PENNSYLVANIA  AND  NEW  JERSEY. 

From  1764  to  1782. 
(Continued  from  page  223.) 

The  regular  exportation  of  tea  from  England 
to  the  North  American  colonies  had  ceased  to 
a  great  extent,  and  a  large  amount  was  collect- 
ed in  the  East  India  Company's  store  houses  in 
that  island.  The  tea  used  in  the  colonies  dur- 
ing several  previous  years,  had  found  its  way 
thither  from  Holland,  excepting  an  amount  not 
small,  smuggled  in.  In  order  once  more  to 
have  access  to  this  good  market,  closed  against 
them  by  Charles  Townsend's  scheme  for  rais- 
ing a  revenue  from  the  colonies,  the  East  India 
company  applied  to  the  British  government, 
and  proposed  that  the  duty  of  three-pence  per 
pound  on  tea,  payable  in  America,  should  be 
repealed, — promising  in  that  case  to  ship  large 
quantities  to  that  country,  and  to  pay  at  the 
time  of  exportation  six-pence  per  pound.  This 
proposition,  the  adoption  of  which,  would  have 
released  the  Americans  from  an  onerous  duty, 
and  tended  to  allay  the  feverish  excitement 
which  prevailed  from  Boston  to  Savannah,  was 
rejected  by  the  ministry.  Stirred  into  action 
however,  by  the  hint  thus  given,  they  intro- 
duced a  bill  into  Parliament,  by  which  the  ex- 
port duty  on  tea  was  remitted  to  the  East  India 
Company,  in  consideration  of  the  payment  by 
them  of  the  duty  of  three-pence  per  pound  on 
its  being  landed  in  America.  It  was  consider- 
ed that  by  this  arrangement,  the  duty  laid  by 
Parliament  could  be  collected,  whether  the 
rebellious  colonists  were  willing  or  not,  and  a 
precedent  therefore  be  established  ;  the  wise 
framers  of  the  law  having  no  doubt,  but  that 
the  tea  once  in  America,  and  offered  for  sale  at. 
auction,  at  low  prices,  would  find  purchasers. 
The  bill  was  passed  and  received  the  royal 
sanction,  but  the  East  India  Company  refused 
to  ship  tea  to  America,  under  cover  of  tbe-Jaw, 
until  they  had  received  an  assurance  from  the 
government,  that  whatever  became  of  the  tea, 
the  Company  should  sustain  no  loss. 

The  provisions  of  the  new  law,  and  the  in* 
tended  consignment  of  tea,  gave  general  dissat. 
isfaction  in  America.  Those  who  were  engag- 
ed  in  smuggling,  of  whom  there  were  not  a 
few,  were  loud  in  opposition, — the  shipping 
merchants,  who  dreaded  the  interference  of 
this  mighty  monopolizing  company  in  the  Ame- 
rican trade,  were  generally  displeased,  and 
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me  who  had  no  pecuniary  interest  in  the 
atter,  regarding  it  as  a  carrying  out  the  min- 
terial  plan  of  raising  a  revenue  from  Ame- 
ca,  without  the  consent  of  the  colonists,  were 
iady  to  adopt  any  measures  which  might 
:feat  this  new  mode  of  taxation.    They  could 
se  no  difference  in  the  principle,  between  the 
ix  being  given  in  the  gross  by  the  East  India 
ompany's  agents,  or  by  their  own  merchants 
nporting  smaller  quantities  on  their  own  ac- 
ount,  since  the  consumer  would  still  be  paying 
proportion  of  it  on  every  pound  purchased. 
Such  sentiments  were  however  by  no  means 
niversal.    Many  men  thought  a  new  feature 
vas  introduced  by  the  English  corporation 
hrough  their  agents,  paying  the  duty.  They 
irgued  that  as  trade  was  still  open  to  Holland, 
he  company  could  not  sell  tea  higher  than  a 
similar  kind  was  then  selling  for,  and  there 
vas  every  prospect  of  competition  reducing 
>rices.    In  addition  to  this,  it  was  rumoured, 
ind  for  some  months  believed  by  many,  that 
3y  private  agreement  with  the  ministry,  the 
duty  was  to  be  paid  in  England. 

Among  the  faithful  members  of  the  Society 
of  Friends,  the  new  scheme,  although  unpala- 
table, as  embodying  the  spirit  of  parliamentary 
aggression,*  would  yet  have  been  generally 
cheerfully  submitted  to.  The  struggle  with 
the  parent  country  had  begun  to  put  on  features, 
which  distressed  every  friend  of  humanity,  and 
every  truly  consistent  follower  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace.  Smuggling  was  carried  on  to  a  great 
extent,  and  on  this  ground  the  Society  had 
found  it  necessary  to  caution  its  members,  lest 
they  should  be  partakers  of  that  which  had 
been  illegally  imported.  It  had  found  it  neces- 
sary to  reiterate  the  apostolic  injunction  "  ren- 
der therefore  to  all  their  dues  ;  tribute  to  whom 
tribute  is  due  ;  custom  to  whom  custom  ;  fear 
to  whom  fear;  honour  to  whom  honour." 
Beside  the  knowledge  of  this  great  increase  of 
smuggling,  many  began  to  doubt  whether  in 
the  strenuous  opposition  of  the  colonists  to  the 
enforcing  of  the  duties  which  had  received  the 
sanction  of  the  king  and  the  government,  they 
had  fulfilled  the  spirit  of  the  above  text.  They 
saw  the  manifest  tendency  of  things  was  to 
bring  about  violent  popular  disturbances,  the 
destruction  of  the  commerce  of  the  colonies, 
resistance  to  the  king's  officers,  and  eventually 
war  and  bloodshed.  They  felt  that  for  their 
own  sakes,  for  their  fellow-citizens'  sakes,  for 
the  sake  of  their  children,  it  was  their  duty 
publicly  and  peaceably  to  remonstrate  against 
all  attempts  at  violating  political  or  religious 
liberty.  When  this  was  done  they  were  taught 
by  their  religious  principles  to  submit  to  the 
laws  of  their  king;  when  they  conscientiously 
could,  giving  active  obedience ;  when  they  could 
not,  passivety  suffering  the  penalties.  They 
had  not  learned  from  the  principle  of  grace  and 
Truth  which  they  professed  to  follow,  to  give 
up  their  allegiance  to  the  power  that  ruled  over 
them,  on  every  recurring  grievance,  and  for 
every  act  of  oppression.  Many  of  them  were 
courageous  in  suffering,  and  fearless  in  danger, 

*  It  had  been  declared  during  the  debates  in  Parlia- 
ment, that  a  barley  corn  levied  on  the  colonies  by  au- 
thority of  Parliament,  was  of  more  consequence  to 
Great  Britain  than  a  million  pounds  sterling  volun- 
tarily given  by  the  American  Assemblies. 


but  they  dared  not  take  up  arms  to  revenge 
themselves,  nor  to  purchase  exemption  from 
tyranny.  The  only  dependance  they  trusted 
to  for  deliverance  from  all  wrong  and  outrage, 
was  the  providential  arm  of  the  Most  High 
overruling  the  hearts  of  men  ;  and  their  only 
co-operation  therewith  they  felt,  was  to  be  by 
the  force  of  argument  convincing  the  judgment, 
and  the  "  might  of  meekness,"  rendering  oppres- 
sion ashamed. 

The  East  India  Company  having  determined 
to  send  the  tea  to  America,  found  it  necessary 
to  appoint  some  merchants  in  the  different  sea- 
ports to  receive  it.  As  to  the  agency  in  Phila- 
delphia, Samuel  Wharton  who  was  in  England, 
applied  to  the  Directors  on  behalf  of  his  bro- 
thers, Thomas  and  Isaac  Wharton  ;  and  Frede- 
rick Pigou,a  noted  merchant  of  London,  applied 
on  behalf  of  the  firm  of  James  &  Drinker. 
Both  firms  were  appointed,  as  also  was  Jona- 
than Browne  and  Gilbert  Barklay,the  appoint- 
ment being  without  the  knowledge  of  any  of 
the  parties  concerned,  except  Barklay,  who 
was  then  in  London.  A  letter  from  Pigou  to 
James  &  Drinker,  dated  "  London,  4th  August, 
1773,"  says,  "  Samuel  Wharton  writes  his  bro- 
thers, in  which  he  treats  particularly  on  the 
political  ground,  it  being  his  opinion  the  Ame- 
ricans will  not  object  to  the  importation.  We 
have  been  so  happy  to  obtain  for  you  a  share 
of  the  commission,  and  be  the  event  as  it  may, 
we  could  not  but  have  taken  great  blame  to 
ourselves,  had  we  neglected  the  application  in 
your  behalf."  The  following  passage  occurs 
in  a  letter,  dated  29lh  September,  1773,  Benja- 
min Booth  of  New  York,  of  the  firm  of  Pigou 
&  Booth  there,  addressed  to  James  &  Drinker, 
"  Last  Sunday  arrived  here  the  Rosamond, 
Captain  Miller,  after  a  short  passage  from  Lon- 
don, which  he  left  so  suddenly  (in  order  to  get 
the  start  of  two  others,)  that  he  brought  very 
few  letters.  But  he  has  given  us  the  following 
verbal  intelligence.  The  New  York  captains 
had  been  applied  to  by  the  India  Company  to 
take  in  tea,  which  they  refused.  That  they 
[the  company]  then  chartered  a  vessel,  and 
were  beginning  to  load  her  with  tea  for  this 
port,  and  had  appointed  Kelly,  Lott  &  Co., 
Henry  White,  and  ourselves,  their  agents  here  ; 
and  that  some  Quaker  was  appointed  at  Phila- 
delphia. He  further  added,  that  the  tea  was 
to  be  sold  at  public  sale  as  in  London.  This 
has  caused  a  little  hubbub  among  us,  and  vari- 
ous sentiments  are  expressed." 

The  information  of  the  appointment  of  agents 
in  Philadelphia,  and  the  names  of  those  appoint- 
ed reached  that  place  about  the  last  of  the 
Ninth  month,  yet  the  parties  themselves  did 
not  receive  for  more  than  a  month  after,  any 
official  notice  thereof.  It  was  understood  that 
but  one  vessel  had  been  chartered  by  the  East 
India  Company,  and  Booth  supposing  the  citi- 
zens of  Philadelphia  were  more  moderate  in 
their  actions,  proposed  on  behalf  of  the  agents 
in  New  York  to  the  agents  in  Philadelphia,  the 
chartering  two  pilot  boats,  one  to  be  stationed 
off  Sandy  Hook,  and  one  near  Cape  May,  to 
advise  the  captain  to  take  his  vessel  first  into 
the  Delaware.  He  mentions  in  his  letter  the 
opposition  to  be  expected  from  those  who  had 
been  engaged  in  smuggling,  and  their  retainers 
the  "  boatmen,  along-shoremen,  carmen,  and 


porters,"  and  also  from  many  merchants  who 
"  say  the  India  Company  are  endeavouring  to 
monopolize  the  tea  trade."  He  is  in  favour  of 
landing  and  storing  the  tea,  and  adds,  "  We 
have  maturely  considered  that  if  the  East  India 
Company  should  choose  to  lodge  all  their  goods 
in  warehouses  on  this  continent,  and  pay  a 
million  of  money  to  government  by  virtue  of 
any  act  of  parliament  whatever,  that  it  can  in 
no  respect  be  said  to  infringe  the  liberty  of  an 
American  subject." 

Those  accounted  commissioners  by  general 
report  in  Philadelphia,  were  not  disposed  to  act 
hastily  under  an  appointment,  not  yet  received. 
They  declined  entering  into  the  measure,  not 
being  willing  to  hazard  their  "  own  private  for- 
tunes,"  and  the  danger  of  "bringing  on  them, 
selves  public  censure."  They  say,  "  We  all 
think  it  will  be  much  the  best  to  let  the  matter 
take  its  course  under  the  orders  of  the  India 
directors,  until  it  comes  belbre  the  agents  in 
their  respective  places  of  action." 

As  far  as  can  be  gathered  from  the  letters  of 
the  parties,  all  the  Philadelphia  agents  were 
united  in  favour  of  the  tea  being  received  and 
stored.  They  were  not  convinced  that  the 
opposition  to  its  reception  and  sale,  was  a  wise 
one,  but  they  were  determined  to  do  nothing 
which  they  could  conscientiously  avoid,  which 
might  tend  to  the  popular  uneasiness.  Yet 
they  were  equally  determined  if  the  tea  came 
consigned  to  them,  to  protect  it  as  honest  agents 
to  the  utmost  of  their  power ;  as  they  say  in  a 
letter  to  the  New  York  agents  :  "  Unawed  by 
the  bustle  and  noise  that  may  be  made  by  any 
person  or  persons  whatever."  "  When  men 
of  principle  and  candour  call  upon  us  and  drop 
their  sentiments  in  a  friendly  manner  as  be. 
comes  fellow-citizens,  desirous  of  our,  and  the 
public  peace,  we  shall  think  it  our  business  to 
pay  a  respectful  attention  to  such,  and  if  not 
convinced  by  their  arguments,  at  least  not 
offend  by  an  unfriendly  reception  of  persons  so 
conducting."  The  letter  concludes  with  ex- 
pressing an  opinion  that  M  men  of  property  and 
weight  will  generally  be  for  suffering  it  to  be 
landed  and  stored." 

Of  the  Philadelphia  agents,  the  Whartons 
were  educated  in  the  Society  of  Friends,  and 
Abel  James  and  Henry  Drinker  were  attached 
to  its  principles,  and  becoming  more  and  more 
consistent  therewith  in  all  their  actions.  These 
two  individuals  were  warmly  opposed  to  the 
"  Stamp  act,"  and  the  "  Revenue  act,"  and  had 
been  among  the  signers  of  both  "  non-importa- 
tion agreements."  They  were  also  signers  of 
the  memorial  from  the  Philadelphia  merchants 
to  those  in  England,  and  had  given  strong  evi- 
dences on  many  occasions  of  a  love  of  liberty, 
and  a  regard  for  the  welfare  of  their  country; 
This  agency  which  the  officious  kindness  of  a 
friend  had  procured  to  them,  was  now  about  to 
bring  on  them  popular  odium  and  personal 
abuse. 

A  letter  received  from  the  New  York  agents 
dated  8th  October,  says,  "  The  number  of  those 
that  will  listen  to  any  reason  we  find  to  be  very 
few.  The  cry  is,  if  this  tax  is  submitted  to,  it 
will  immediately  be  followed  by  others  ;  and  if 
the  East  India  Company  succeed  in  establishing 
a  monopoly  of  one  commodity,  they  will  also 
attempt  a  second,  and  a  third,  till  the  whole 
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foreign  trade  of  this  port  falls  into  the  hands  of 
a  few  monopolizers.  This  last  argument  we 
observe  weighs  more  with  the  merchants  in 
general  than  the  other,  for  by  a  measure  of  this 
kind  they  consider  themselves  as  totally  ex- 
cluded from  the  importation  of  tea,  and  they 
say  this  may  soon  extend  to  many  other  arti- 
cles. The  general  voice  seems  to  be  against 
the  landing  of  the  tea,  but  the  more  moderate 
are  for  having  it  landed  and  not  sold.  We 
are  most  afraid  of  the  last  measure,  for  the 
freight  and  duties  of  600  chests  of  tea  will 
amount  to  above  £3000  sterling, — so  that  they 
may  not  only  lock  up  the  tea,  but  our  money 
along  with  it.  Handbills  were  circulated  last 
night  entitled  The  Alarm  No.  1.  It  contains  a 
short  history  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the 
East  India  Company,  and  is  in  general  such  a 
dull  laboured  piece,  we  did  not  think  it  worth 
the  postage." 

In  Philadelphia  the  leaders  of  the  "  sons  of 
liberty"  as  the  violent  opponents  of  Great  Bri- 
tain were  popularly  called,  having  by  various 
means  excited  the  people  against  the  new  tea 
scheme,  now  concluded  to  call  a  public  meet- 
ing to  bring  the  opposition  to  a  head.  The 
following  handbill  was  accordingly  spread 
throughout  the  city  : — 

"  To  the  inhabitants  of  Pennsylvania. 

"  A  very  dangerous  attempt  to  render  inef- 
fectual your  virtuous  exertions  against  the  in- 
roads of  oppression  and  slavery,  being  now 
meditated  by  the  East  India  Company,  under 
the  direction  of  a  corrupt  and  designing  minis- 
try ;  you  are  most  earnestly  requested  to  meet 
at  the  State-house,  on  Saturday  next,  at  two 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  to  consider  what  mea- 
sures will  be  necessary  to  prevent  the  landing 
of  a  large  quantity  of  tea  which  is  hourly  ex- 
pected ;  and  which,  if  allowed  a  footing  in  this 
land  of  liberty,  will  speedily  and  effectually 
change  your  present  invaluable  title  of  Ameri- 
can freemen  to  that  of  slaves." 

Wednesday,  October  13,  1773. 

The  publication  of  this  call,  awakened  the 
concern  of  the  sober  among  the  inhabitants 
and  particularly  of  the  members  of  the  Society 
of  Friends.  They  knew  that  the  British  gov- 
ernment were  bound  to  remunerate  the  East 
India  Company  for  any  losses  it  might  sustain, 
and  that  it  would  consider  itself  bound  to  re- 
venge any  insult  offered  to  the  captain  and 
crew,  employed  in  transporting  the  teas  to 
America.  The  steps  proposed  by  many  citi- 
zens would  be  likely  to  bring  about  a  state  of 
more  bitter  hostilities  between  the  government 
of  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies,  and  war 
might  be  the  result.  They  had  been  zealous 
for  liberty,  but  they  were  well  convinced  that 
even  a  loss  of  some  privileges,  and  the  abridg- 
ment of  a  natural  right  or  two,  were  far  pre- 
ferable to  the  loss  of  a  peaceable  Christian 
spirit;  and  the  continuance  of  some  wrongs,  far 
better  for  the  country  than  the  horrors  of  war. 
But  they  were  not  disposed  to  believe  that  re- 
ceiving and  storing  the  tea,  would  abridge  either 
liberty,  or  right,  for  they  thought  that  if  they 
strenuously  and  perseveringly  petitioned  against 
the  assumption  of  parliament,  it  would  at  last 
be  given  up. 

To  persuade  their  members  against  attend- 
ing the  proposed  meeting  or  having  anything 


to  do  with  actions  conceived  and  carried  out  in 
the  spirit  of  war,  and  unchristian  resentment, 
a  meeting  of  the  male  members  of  the  Society 
was  called  and  held  in  the  meeting-house  on 
Fifth-day  afternoon,  the  14th  instant.  At  this 
meeting  the  repeated  advices  of  the  Yearly 
Meeting  against  its  members  joining  in  any 
measures  for  the  support  of  political  rights, 
which  might  be  in  violation  of  Christian  prin- 
ciple, and  the  extract  from  George  Fox  to  keep 
out  of  the  bustles  and  confusions  of  the  world, 
were  read,  and  many  Friends  expressed  them- 
selves in  unison  therewith.  Great  unity  of 
sentiment  prevailed,  and  much  solemnity  and 
good  feeling  was  maintained.  The  consequence 
was  that  at  the  public  meeting  held  on  Seventh- 
day  following,  there  was  scarcely  a  Friend 
present. 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  "The  Friend." 

Spreading  Religious  Books. 

In  a  recent  correspondence  between  a  Friend 
in  Philadelphia  and  a  teacher  of  another  reli- 
gious society,  which  commenced  on  the  subject 
of  raising  and  forwarding  relief  for  the  suffer- 
ers in  Ireland,  we  have  some  interesting  evi- 
dence of  the  convincing  effects  which  the  ap- 
proved writings  of  our  religious  Society,  have 
at  times,  upon  the  minds  of  strangers.  In  the 
reply  to  the  first  letter  written  by  the  Friend 
who  sent  him  a  paper  on  war,  the  stranger 
says  :  "  A  paper,  the  Christian  Volunteer,  ar- 
rived by  the  same  mail,  doubtless  from  you ; 
for  which  most  sincerely  do  I  thank  you ;  be- 
cause living  in  a  community,  excellent  in  many 
respects,  yet  blind  to  the  atrocious  evils  of  war, 
there  is  no  sympathy  for  me,  but  what  I  find 
in  the  New  Testament,  and  in  such  writings 
as  Dymond's  Essays,  &c.  The  course  of 
your  Society  on  all  these  subjects,  its  history 
exemplified  in  acts,  has  since  the  first  dawn  of 
the  religious  life  in  my  soul,  given  me  a  yearn- 
ing towards  Friends,  that  is  daily  augmenting. 
Our  prevalent  religions  are  of  the  earth — 
earthy — adapt  themselves  to  its  interests — its 
views." 

After  speaking  on  the  principal  object 
of  his  letter,  the  transmission  of  funds  to 
Ireland,  respecting  which  he  says,  "  We  are 
ashamed  to  be  outdone  by  generous  Friends 
who  have  acted  merely  from  the  impulse  of 
Christian  charity, — but  your  record  is  on  high, 
— your  spirit  has  already  fold  upon  our  earth, 
— your  testimony  has  already  startled  the  des- 
potism of  man,  and  in  the  efforts  you  are  now 
making  in  the  cause  of  poor  Ireland,  you  have 
given  a  beautiful  testimonial  to  the  integrity 
and  purity  of  your  principles ;"  he  asks  of 
the  Friend  the  loan  of  Barclay's  Apology,  a 
copy  of  which  he  had  long  sought  in  vain  to 
obtain.  This,  with  other  of  Friends'  works, 
and  some  tracts,  were  promptly  forwarded,  for 
which  he  acknowledges  the  kindness  of  his  un- 
known correspondent,  and  gives  him  some 
account  of  the  impressions  made  on  the  first 
reading  of  the  valuable  sentiments  which  appear 
to  be  new  to  him. 

He  says,  "  Yours  of  the  3d  ult.  was  duly 
and  very  gratefully  received.  A  reply  would 
have  been  returned  by  me,  but  I  thought  you 


expected  me  to  read  the  books  first.  Well,  th« 
books  came  to  me  ten  days  ago — next  day  and 
the  following,  I  distributed  nearly  all  the 
tracts."  On  the  books  sent,  he  says,  "  I  do 
not  know  whether  you  meant  to  present  all 
these  books  to  me.  I  think  I  must  misunder- 
stand your  letter.  So  much  kindness  from  an 
entire  stranger,  is  a  novelty  in  my  experience. 
If  I  have  misunderstood  you,  let  me  know,  and 
I  will  return  them,  or  the  price ;  such  was  my 
design  at  first ;  I  did  not  know  where  to  get 
the  books,  and  thought  I  might  make  free  tq 
borrow  them,  for  a  season,  from  you." 

"  I  have  been  studying  the  Scriptures  for 
fifteen  years  :  the  better  to  succeed,  I  have 
learned  Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin,  German  and' 
French-^-some  hundreds  of  books  on  the  sub- 
ject in  those  languages,  and  some  of  them  of 
great  antiquity,  are  now  lying  round  me  in. 
this  room — and  yet  I  can  say  with  entire  truth, 
that  Barclay's  Apology,  has  cast  more  light 
into  my  mind,  than  I  ever  had  before.  I  was 
in  the  middle  of  a  learned  study  of  the  dipping 
and  sprinkling  '  baptisms,'  examining  the  words 
in  scripture  and  in  the  classics,  to  which  the 
disputants  refer,  when  the  books  came.  After 
looking  over  them,  I  took  up  '  Phipps  on  Man' 
to  glance  at ;  it  so  interested  me,  that  I  put  by 
my  baptist  study  for  that  evening.  When  re- 
tiring to  bed  I  felt  a  strange  and  solemn  sobrie- 
ty, never  before  felt,  [and  that  night]  I  felt  for 
the  first  time  in  my  life,  the  terrors  of  the 
Lord.  Next  morning  after  a  most  solemn 
season  of  inward  searching,  I  determined  to 
spend  all  the  day  in  my  Quaker  reading.  Not 
to  be  tedious,  I  finished  Phipps, —  then  took  up 
Penn's  '  No  Cross  No  Crown,'  and  read  it  with 
devouring  eyes,  and  a  gluttonous  appetite. 
Yesterday  I  finished  Barclay,  and  commenced 
Fox's  Journal.  Barclay's  work  is  (some  few 
things  excepted,)  the  best  book  I  ever  read. 
After  I  have  gone  through  the  Journal  and 
tracts,  I  will  study  Barclay,  proposition  by 
proposition, — every  thing  else  shall  be  laid 
aside  by  me  in  the  way  of  study,  but  my  bible, 
and  these  books,  until  I  have  settled  two  ques- 
tions ;  first,  whether  man  can  entirely  extirpate 
the  seed  of  sin  from  his  heart ;  and  secondly, 
how  it  is  done." 

After  mentioning  that  he  joined  the  religious 
society  to  which  he  is  now  attached  "  because 
they  preached  that  man  could  live  without  sin, 
and  professed  to  teach  how,"  yet  he  had  never 
gained  that  ascendancy  over  it,  notwithstanding 
be  had  attended. upon  all  the  means  which  their 
system  and  mode  of  worship  require ;  and  such 
was  his  despondent  condition,  that  at  times  he 
was  brought  almost  to  disbelieve  the  truth  and 
efficacy  of  the  Christian  religion :  "  But," 
continues  he,  "  it  would  be  tedious  and  imper- 
tinent to  open  my  mind  more  to  you  now  j 
suffice  it  to  say,  that  I  find  in  these  books  the 
very  thing  I  wanted  as  regards  the  outward 
guidance,  and  that  I  find  in  my  heart,  (bless 
the  Lord)  the  answer  of  the  Spirit,  weak,  but 
plain,  solid,  but  consoling.  I  know  that  my  re^ 
ligion  hitherto  has  been  an  old  testament  life 
struggling  with  the  new  ;  I  know  that  now  it 
is  the  the  new  life  that  is  struggling  with  the 
old.  Glory  to  God  !  I  would  not  give  the  ex- 
perience of  this  last  week,  for  all  my  previous 
religion." 


THE  FRIEND. 
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It  is  very  proper  to  keep  in  view  the  injunc- 
on  of  our  blessed  Lord,  let  not  thy  left  hand 
now  what  thy  right  hand  doeth — that  thy 
Ims  may  be  in  secret ; — and  he  who  seeth  in 
ecret  shall  reward  thee  openly — and  in  rela- 
on  to  any  good  effects  which  may  be  pro- 
uced  by  the  labours  of  his  anointed  servants, 
Titten  or  oral,  they  are  to  be  attributed  to  his 
Jrace  and  to  be  spoken  of  to  his  glory.  There 
i  however,  a  possibility  of  undervaluing  the 
xtraordinary  gifts,  and  degrees  of  Divine 
ght,  which  in  his  wisdom  he  has  condescend- 
d  to  confer  upon  a  religious  society,  and  upon 
hosen  men  and  women,  not  merely  for  their 
>articular  benefit,  but  to  make  them  ingtrumen- 
al  in  spreading  his  truth  in  the  earth,  and 
urning  sons  and  daughters  unto  Christ  Jesus, 
he  captain  of  salvation.    We  ought  therefore 
o  place  the  candle  upon  the  candlestick,  and 
o  spread  abroad  the  clear  views  of  gospel 
ruth  as  set  forth  in  the  approved  writings  of 
he  Society.    When  George  Fox's  earliest  ad- 
Iresses  were  brought  to  London  from  the  north 
jf  England  they  were  eagerly  taken  hold  of  by 
serious  people,  and  no  doubt  were  very  instruc- 
ive  and  informing  to  them.    There  are  doubt- 
ess  many  now  seeking  the  Lord,  but  who  are 
not  brought  into  the  right  way,  owing  to  the 
prejudices  of  their  education,  to  whom  clear 
sxpositions  of  his  dealings  in  the  work  of  regen- 
eration might  be  of  great  benefit.    And  there 
is  reason  to  believe  Friends  have  been  too 
remiss  in  circulating  the  valuable  doctrinal  and 
biographical  works  written  by  their  forefathers 
in  the  Truth. 

Food  of  the  South  Australian  Natives. — 
The  staff  of  their  existence  is  the  bulrush-root, 
which  the  women  gather  amongst  the  reeds  :  it 
is  to  them  what  bread  is  to  the  European.  It 
is  cooked  upon  a  heap  of  lime-stones,  with 
wood  laid  over  the  top  ;  fire  is  then  applied ; 
the  roots  are  placed  on  the  stones  ;  another 
layer  of  heated  stones  is  put  over  them ;  wet 
grass  is  used  to  create  steam,  and  a  mound  of 
sand  is  then  formed  over  the  oven.  Kangaroo 
and  the  flesh  of  the  emu  and  the  wombat  are 
cooked  in  a  similar  manner  between  heated 
stones.    After  the  bulrush-root  is  chewed,  they 
spit  out  the  fibrous  parts  in  the  shape  of  small 
quids  or  pellets,  heaps  of  which  lie  around  their 
camping  places.    The  fibres,  after  being  well 
chewed,  are  converted  into  rope,  of  which  they 
manufacture  their  fishing-lines  and  nets  for 
hunting  and  fishing.    A  mussel,  a  species  of 
anadon,  is  constantly  sought  after,  and  is  eaten 
with  the  bulrush-root.    The  women  dive  for 
them  in  the  deep  water  of  the  Murray,  with  a 
net  round  their  necks,  which  they  bring  up 
full,  after  remaining  under  the  water  for  three 
or  four  minutes,    On  Lake  Alexandria  the  wo- 
men go  out  upon  rafts,  constructed  of  layers  of 
reeds,  to  the  beds  where  mussels  abound. 
Eight  or  ten  females  will  occupy  one  raft,  and, 
propelling  it  with  a  pole  about  twenty  feet  long 
over  the  bosom  of  the  lake,  will  venture  seve- 
ral miles  from  the  shore.    On  this  raft  they 
will  sit  and  cook  their  food,  over  a  fire  elevated 
upon  wet  sea-weed  and  sand ;  every  now  and 
then  they  dive  off  in  search  of  the  shells,  and 
come  up  with  their  net-bags  loaded  with  mus- 
sels.   For  eight  months  in  the  year  they  ga- 


ther cray-fish,  which  they  catch  with  their 
toes,  and  immediately  crush  the  claws,  to  pre- 
vent being  bitten  ;  they  then  roast  them  in  the 
embers  of  their  charcoal  fires. — Angus's  Sav- 
age Life  and  Scenes  in  Australia. 

Singular  Magnetic  Attraction  of  Mud. — 
The  smaller  lakes  of  America,  whose  wild  and 
solitary  shores  attract  the  tourist,  have  some 
singular  physical  peculiarities.  One  of  the 
early  explorers  of  its  northern  regions,  Sir  A. 
Mackenzie,  was  the  first  to  notice  the  attractive 
power  of  the  mud  at  the  bottom  ;  which  is 
sometimes  so  great  that  boats  can  with  difficul- 
ty proceed  along  the  surface.  This  extraor- 
dinary fact  is  thus  stated : — "  At  the  portage 
or  carrying  place  of  Matrees,  on  Rose  Lake, 
the  water  is  only  three  or  four  feet  deep,  and 
the  bottom  is  muddy.  I  have  often  plunged 
into  it  a  pole  twelve  feet  long,  with  as  much 
ease  as  if  I  merely  plunged  it  into  the  water. 
Nevertheless,  this  mud  has  a  sort  of  magical 
effect  upon  the  boats,  which  is  such  that  the 
paddles  can  with  difficulty  urge  them  on.  This 
effect  is  not  perceptible  on  the  south  side  of  the 
lake,  where  the  water  is  deep ;  but  it  is  more 
and  more  sensible  as  you  approach  the  oppo- 
site shore.  I  have  been  assured  that  loaded 
boats  have  often  been  in  danger  of  sinking,  and 
could  only  be  extricated  by  being  towed  by 
lighter  boats.  As  for  myself,  I  have  never 
been  in  danger  of  foundering ;  but  I  have  seve- 
ral times  had  great  difficulty  in  passing  the 
spot  with  six  stout  rowers,  whose  utmost  efforts 
could  scarcely  overcome  the  attraction  of  the 
mud.  A  similar  phenomenon  is  observed  on 
the  Lake  Saginaga,  where  it  is  with  difficulty 
that  a  loaded  boat  can  be  made  to  advance  ; 
but,,  fortunately,  the  spot  is  only  about  four  hun- 
dred yards  over."  This  statement  has  receiv- 
ed confirmation  from  the  experience  of  Capt. 
Back  and  others,  during  the  arctic  land  expe- 
ditions. A  part  of  Lake  Huron,  likewise  in 
the  same  district,  appears  to  be  the  centre  of  a 
remarkable  electrical  attraction.  There  is  a 
bay  in  the  lake,  over  which  the  atmosphere  is 
constantly  highly  charged  with  electric  fluid  ; 
and  it  has  been  affirmed  that  no  person  has 
ever  traversed  it  without  hearing  peals  of  thun- 
der.— Late  Paper. 

Cheering  News  from  Madagascar. — We 
are  happy  to  learn  that,  within  a  few  days,  the 
Secretaries  of  the  London  Missionary  Society 
have  received  intelligence  from  Madagascar  of 
a  very  cheering  character — the  more  cheering, 
as,  from  the  fierce  persecution  directed  by  the 
Queen  against  all  who  dared  to  profess  Chris- 
tianity, in  addition  to  the  other  difficulties  which 
hindered  the  reception  of  the  gospel,  many  had 
almost  abandoned  all  hope  of  immediate  good 
for  that  Island.  About  a  hundred  of  the  natives 
have  been  converted  ;  and,  more  striking  still, 
Rakotondredama,  the  Queen's  only  son,  and 
heir  apparent  to  the  throne,  has  embraced  the 
truth,  and  (although  only  seventeen  years  of 
age)  has  already  manifested  admirable  pru- 
dence, courage,  and  steadfastness  in  his  adhe- 
rence to  Christianity.  Through  his  influence 
the  lives  of  twenty-one  believers,  who  were 
doomed  to  martyrdom,  have  been  preserved  ; 
and  his  religious  progress  is  represented  by  the 


latest  accounts  as  most  satisfactory. — London 
Watchman. 


Lowell. — By  annual  statement  of  Lowell 
manufactures,  it  appears  there  are  thirteen  ma- 
nufacturing corporations  in  the  city,  embracing 
a  capital  stock  of  $1 1,490,000,  and  numbering 
45  mills.  These  mills  employ  7915  female 
and  3340  male  operatives.  There  are  other 
manufacturing  establishments  in  the  city  not 
incorporated,  employing  a  capital  of  $310,750, 
and  about  one  thousand  hands.  Two  new 
Cotton  Mills  are  nearly  ready  for  operation. 
One  built  by  the  Merrimack  company,  to  con- 
tain 23,424  spindles  and  640  looms,  and  one 
built  by  the  Hamilton  company,  of  sufficient 
capacity  for  20,000  spindles  and  400  looms.— 
Late  Paper. 

A  Greedy  Snake  disturbed  at  his  dinner. 
— In  the  steep  banks  of  the  river  there  were 
nests  of  innumerable  swallows,  into  one  of 
which  a  large  prairie  snake  had  got  about  half 
his  body,  and  was  occupied  in  eating  the  young 
birds.  The  old  ones  were  flying  about  in 
great  distress,  darting  at  him,  and  vainly  en- 
deavouring to  drive  him  off.  A  shot  wounded 
him,  and,  being  killed,  he  was  cut  open,  and 
eighteen  young  swallows  were  found  in  his 
body. — Fremont's  Exploring  Expedition  to 
the  Rocky  Mountains. 


Friends'  Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Boys, 
under  the  care  of  Germantown  Preparative 
Meeting,  Philadelphia  county,  Pa. 

This  Institution  pleasantly  situated  in  the 
healthy  village  of  Germantown,  near  the  car- 
office,  and  a  short  distance  from  the  Main 
street,  occupying  capacious  and  airy  buildings, 
is  believed  to  present  desirable  advantages, 
particularly  to  those  who  wish  to  place  their 
children  in  the  country  for  the  summer  season. 

The  course  of  study  pursued  embraces  the 
usual  branches  of  a  general  literary  and  ma- 
thematical education,  with  the  Latin  and  Greek 
languages  ;  and  free  access  is  had  to  a  valuable 
library  of  selected  books,  connected  with  the 
school. 

The  principal  having  for  several  years  been 
engaged  in  teaching,  hopes,  by  diligent  atten- 
tion  to  the  literary  pursuits  of  his  pupils,  and 
a  guarded  care  over  their  moral,  conduct,  to 
be  enabled  to  merit  continued  patronage,  and 
give  satisfaction  to  those  who  may  commit  to 
him  this  important  and  responsible  trust. 

The  summer  session  will  commence  on  Se- 
cond-day, the  3d  of  Fifth  month  next. 

Terms,  per  quarter  of  twelve  weeks,  pay- 
able in  advance: — 

For  boarding  and  tuition,  (including 

washing,)    ....     $35  00 

For  tuition  in  English  and  Classics,   10  00 
"  "  studies,   -         8  00 

A  primary  class  has  also  been  ad- 
mitted at  -       -       -         5  00 

For  further  particulars,  apply  to  Isaac  Mor- 
gan, Jr.,  principal  of  the  school,  or  to  either  of 
the  undersigned  committee: — 

Abraham  Keyser,  Samuel  Johnson,  Jona- 
than Robeson,  Thomas  Magarge,  Samuel  B. 
Morris,  Alfred  Cope. 
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A  Novel  Stag  chase. — The  Baltimore  Sun 
speaks  of  a  novel  race  which  .recently  occurred 
on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  JAailroad.  A  deer 
feeding  by  the  roadside  near  Pawpaw  tunnel, 
was  startled  by  the  approach  of  the  cars,  and 
bounded  off  along  the  track,  maintaining  an 
even  race  for  about  three  miles,  when  flesh  and 
blood  acknowledged  the  superiority  of  the  iron 
racer.  Making  a  desperate  bound  towards  the 
embankment,  the  deer  fell  back  and  was  caught 
by  the  "cow  killer,"  from  which  it  was  taken, 
slaughtered,  and  its  flesh  duly  appropriated  to 
the  epicurean  palates  of  the  ready  purchasers 
at  Martinsburgh. 

Commercial  Marine  on  Lake  Erie. — The 
Buffalo  Commercial  Advertiser  gives  the  names 
and  tonnage  of  169  steamboats  that  have  been 
in  commission,  on  Lake  Erie,  since  1818, 
when  the  first  of  them  was  built.  It  also  gives 
the  names  of  35  propellers,  which  navigate 
Lakes  Ontario,  Erie,  &c,  all  of  which  have 
been  built  since  1841. 


Indian  Corn. — It  is  singular  to  observe  the 
change  that  has  taken  place  in  the  value  of 
corn.  Six  months  ago,  all  the  orders  from 
Europe  were  for  white  corn,  and  the  price  was 
carried  up  five  cents  above  yellow.  Now  the 
orders  are  for  yellow,  and  the  price  has  risen 
five  cents  above  white. — Late  Paper. 


Prayer. — A  sense  of  our  wants  makes  us 
eloquent. 
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An  event  which  for  weeks  past  has  been  an- 
ticipated with  constantly  changing  feelings,  of 
gloom  in  some,  of  exultation  in  others,  as  the 
breath  of  rumour  fluctuated,  has  at  length,  sad 
to  say,  been  fully  confirmed.  Another  san- 
guinary battle  has  been  fought  between  a  por- 
tion of  the  American  troops  under  General 
Taylor,  and  the  Mexican  army,  commanded 
by  Santa  Anna.  This  terrible  conflict  took 
place,  it  appears,  on  the  22d  and  23d  of  Se- 
cond month,  at  Buena  Vista,  seven  miles  south 
of  Saltillo.  The  United  States'  force  engaged 
is  stated  to  have  been  "  somewhat  short  of 
5400  men,  while  that  of  the  Mexicans  is  esti- 
mated at  20,000. 

"  The  action"  (says  Gen.  T.  in  his  despatch) 
"  was  commenced  late  in  the  afternoon  [of  the 
22d],  between  the  light  troops  on  the  left  flank, 
but  was  not  seriously  engaged  until  the  morn- 
ing of  the  23d,  when  the  enemy  made  an  effort 
to  force  the. left  flank  of  our  position.  An  ob- 
stinate and  sanguinary  conflict  was  maintained, 
with  short  intervals,  throughout  the  day,  the 
result  being  that  the  enemy  was  completely 
repulsed  from  our  lines." 
.  The  number  of  killed  and  wounded  on  our 
side,  a  large  proportion  of  them  officers,  is 
about  800 ;  on  the  part  of  the  Mexicans  not 
less  than  1500,  and  may  reach  2000.  More 
at  present  we  cannot  conveniently  give  respect- 
ing this  terrible  butchery  of  each  other,  be- 


tween two  neighbouring  and  professedly  Chris- 
tian people ! ! ! 

We  have  been  desired  to  mention  that  in 
consideration  of  the  extreme  distress  and  desti- 
tution of  the  poor  in  Ireland,  which  recent  ac- 
counts represent  as  pressing  upon  them  with 
increased  severity,  a  number  of  women  Friends 
in  this  city,  have  engaged  in  a  plan  for  provid- 
ing and  making  into  garments  cotton  and  wool- 
len fabrics,  to  be  forwarded  to  the  Dublin  Com- 
mittee for  distribution  among  these  our  sorely 
afflicted  fellow-beings.  Our  fellow-citizens  in 
this  city  and  elsewhere  are  invited  to  look  into 
their  wardrobes,  and  see  if  they  have  not  some 
garments,  either  men's,  women's,  or  children's, 
which  they  can  spare  for  so  benevolent  a  pur- 
pose ;  and  it  is  further  suggested  that  females 
in  their  respective  neighbourhoods  and  families 
might  usefully  co-operate  in  the  good  work,  by 
joining  hands  in  making  up  new  or  collecting 
ready-made  clothing. 

All  articles  provided  in  accordance  with  this 
plan  may  be  forwarded  to  the  following  Friends, 
who  have  kindly  offered  to  take  the  necessary 
charge  of  them  : — 

Benjamin  H.  Warder,  No.  179  Vine  street. 

Josiah  White,  Mulberry  below  Sixth  street. 

Isaac  Collins,  Filbert  above  Twelfth  street. 


An  Inquiry  into  the  Accordancy  of  War  with 
the  Principles  of  Christianity,  SfC,  by 
Jonathan  Dymond. 

We  have  before  us  a  copy  of  a  new  and  very 
large  edition  of  the  above  masterly  work  print- 
ed on  good  paper,  from  stereotype  plates. 

At  a  time  when  the  horrid  sounds  of  war 
are  to  be  heard  in  our  borders,  and  its  spirit  is 
rife  almost  throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  our  land,  it  affords  us  sincere  pleasure  to 
notice  the  above  publication. 

We  are  informed  that  in  order  to  promote 
its  extensive  circulation,  it  will  be  sold  at  the 
following  very  low  rates,  viz.,  single  copy,  15 
cents  ;  per  dozen,  $1.50 ;  or  at  the  rate  of  $10 
per  hundred  for  50  or  more  copies,  with  hand- 
some paper  cover :  neatly  bound,  25  cents  per 
copy. 

Orders  addressed  to  Joseph  Snowdon,  84 
Arch  street,  or  G.  W.  Taylor,  50  N.  Fourth 
street,  or  to  either  of  the  publishers,  will  be 
attended  to,  and  packages  forwarded  as  di- 
rected. 

For  the  information  of  our  friends,  those  in 
the  country  and  neighbouring  towns  espe- 
cially, we  mention,  that  Francis  Bacon  has 
removed  his  Hat  Manufactory  to  No.  34  N. 
Fourth  street,  under  the  Merchant's  Hotel, 
where,  besides  a  general  assortment  of  articles 
in  the  line  of  his 'business,  he  will  pay  particu- 
lar attention  to  the  supply  of  Hats  suitable  for 
Friends.    Also  Youths'  Hats. 


An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ing's Committee  on  Education,  will  be  held  on 
Sixth-day  preceding  the  Yearly  Meeting,  at  3 
o'clock,  p.  m.,  in  the  usual  place. 

Daniel  B.  Smith,  Clerk. 

Fourth  month,  1847. 


Died,  at  Rancocas,  N.  J.,  First  month,  1847,  Re- 
becca Woolman,  aged  69  years.  In  her  removal  from, 
a  mutable  state  of  existence,  we  are  forcibly  remind, 
ed  that  "  Death  hath  all  seasons  to  do  its  work."  Her 
sickness  was  of  not  long  continuance,  and  although 
suddenly  called  to  go  hence,  we  doubt  not  but  she  was 
mercifully  favoured  to  experience  that  her  day's  work 
was  done,  and  that  there  was  reserved  a  crown  of  eter- 
nal life  in  the  glorified  mansions  of  eternal  bliss. 

 ,  on  the  16th  ult.,  after  about  five  weeks  sick- 
ness, Asahel  Moore,  a  member  and  overseer  of  Sads. 
bury  Monthly  and  particular  Meeting,  in  the  49th 
year  of  his  age.  A  few  days  before  his  close  he  said, 
that  he  had  nothing  on  his  mind  that  troubled  him,  iiu 
dicating,  that  he  believed  his  peace  was  made. 

 ,  in  this  city,  on  the  8th  of  Third  month,  Sarah, 

widow  of  John  Jefferson,  formerly  of  Cumberland, 
England,  in  the  78th  year  of  her  age.  Through  a 
long  life  chequered  with  many  trials  and  afflictions,  in 
mind  and  body,  she  was  enabled  to  possess  a  degree 
of  patience  and  cheerfulness,  which  can  only  be  attain, 
ed  by  dependence  on,  and  trust  in  Him,  who  dispen-' 
seth  to  his  waiting  children  according  to  their  need. 
Her  mind  was  preserved  clear  and  calm  to  the  last ; 
she  expressing  a  belief  that  her  work  was  done,  an  ' 
entire  resignation  to  the  will  of  her  Heavenly  Father, 
and  a  quiet  hope  that  a  mansion  was  prepared  for  her 
in  his  kingdom,  where  all  tears  shall  be  wiped  awayv  , 
forever.  Although  for  many  years,  shut  out  by  sick- 
ness from  much  intercourse  with  the  busy  world,  it 
may  with  truth  be  said,  "  She  hath  done  what  she 
could ;"  leaving  an  example  of  diligence  in  her  lowly 
path  which  we  may  all  safely  desire  to  follow. — 
"  Blessed  are  the  dead  who  die  in  the  Lord." 

 ,  Third  month  9th,  1847,  in  the  62nd  year  o£  I 

her  age,  Sydney,  wife  of  Edward  Temple,  a  member, 
and  elder  of  Kennet  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends. 
During  the  latter  years  of  the  life  of  this  dear  Friend 
she  suffered  much  from  ill  health,  and  being  variously- 
chastened  of  the  Lord,  so  profited  by  his  fatherly  cor. 
rections  as  to  increase  in  the  peaceable  fruits  of  righte- 
ousness. A  friend  who  visited  her  some  weeks  before 
she  was  taken  sick,  was  particularly  impressed  with 
the  sweetness  of  her  spirit,  and  with  her  cheerful  and 
humble  deportment.  Her  last  illness,  about  two  weeks 
in  duration,  was  occasionally  attended  with  severe, 
suffering,  which  she  was  divinely  strengthened  to  j 
bear; — evincing  much  patience,  and  expressing  her 
desire  to  be  kept  in  perfect  resignation  to  the  Lord's 
will.  She  was  early  settled  in  the  belief  that  she  would 
not  recover,  although  some  of  her  friends  thought 
otherwise.  While  her  strength  would  admit  of  it,  she 
was  desirous  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  might  be  read  to 
her.  She  exhorted  the  younger  part  of  the  family ;  ad- 
vising them  to  a  diligent  attendance  of  religious  meet^ 
ings,  and,  at  times,  was  engaged  in  vocal  prayer  in  a 
lively  and  powerful  manner.  On  one  occasion  she  ! 
said,  "  I  am  in  the  Lord's  hand,  and  he  is  dealing  i 
mercifully  with  me."  Although  deeply  impressed  1 
with  a  sense  of  the  awfulness  of  the  invisible  world, 
the  strength  of  her  Redeemer's  love  raised  her  above 
the  fear  of  death ;  and  not  long  before  her  departure, 
(being  favoured  with  the  use  of  her  faculties  to  the  last 
hour,)  she  took  leave  of  her  husband  with  the  expres- 
sion, "We  shall  soon  meet  in  heaven."  And  the  con- 
soling assurance  is  entertained,  that,  through  the 
mercy  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus,  she  has  been  admitted  ; 
into  one  of  the  blessed  mansions  prepared  for  the 
righteous. 

 ,  at  Rancocas,  N.  J.,  13th  of  Third  month, 

1847,  Drucilla,  wife  of  Stacy  Moore.  Although  the 
sickness  of  this  dear  Friend  was  comparatively  of  short 
duration,  and  death  came  in  an  hour  unlooked  for, 
doubtless  it  may  be  said  her  end  was  sweet  peace. 
May  her  surviving  friends  experience  resignation  to 
the  Divine  will,  remembering  that  it  is  the  Lord  alone 
that  giveth,  and  it  is  the  Lord,  whose  right  it  is,  in 
his  own  good  time,  to  take  away  :  "  Blessed  be  the 
name  of  the  Lord  forever." 
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Grahame's  Colonial  History. 

(Continued  from  page  226.) 
MANUMISSION. 

Grahame  informs  us,  that  in  1703  «  Monthly 
Meetings  were  appointed  among  the  Quakers, 
For  the  religious  and  moral  education  of  their 
legro  slaves."  He  probably  has  reference  to 
:he  determination  of  the  Philadelphia  Meeting, 
n  1700,  to  hold  a  religious  meeting  monthly' 
especially  for  the  negroes;  and  "the  advice 
ssued  by  it  to  Friends,  that  they  be  careful  to 
mng  them,  as  often  as  might  be,  to  the  weekly 
neetings  of  worship. 

"  Thus,"  says  Grahame,  "  was  preserved  in 
he  Quaker  SoMef*  a ,  r,rin«ip|e.  which,  about 
eventy  years  alter,  obtained  the  signal  mump,, 

>f  procuring  emancipation  to  all  the  negroes  in 
America  belonging  to  Quakers ;  and  thus, 
neanwhile,  was  cherished  in  the  general  body 
>f  Pennsylvania  such  a  sense  of  the  unalien- 
tble  rights  and  indissoluble  obligations  of  hu- 
nanity,  as  obtained  for  enslaved  negroes  in 
his  province  a  treatment  far  kinder  and  more 
;quitable  than  they  enjoyed  in  any  other  part 
>f  North  America,  except  the  States  of  New 
Sugland." 

This  is  a  striking  testimony  to  the  gentleness 
)f  New  England  policy.  It  is  truly  wonderful, 
hat  in  a  country  where  free  men  were  seized 
>y  force  of  arms  and  converted  into  slaves, 
hey  should  have  been  so  tenderly  treated. 
Nevertheless — with  all  due  deference  to  the 
listorian's  opinion — one  does  not  feel  quite 
irepared  to  unite  with  him  in  placing  the  Qua- 
ker's standard  of  tenderness  and  equity  lower 
han  that  of  the  Puritan. 

Having  asserted  the  superiority  of  his  fa- 
vourites, he  continues : — "  Notwithstanding  the 
sncouragement  afforded  by  the  British  govern- 
nent  to  the  importation  of  negroes  into  all  the 
American  settlements,  the  slaves  in  Pennsylva- 
lia  never  formed  more  than  a  very  insignifi- 
;ant  fraction  of  the  whole  population  of  the 
jrovince.  Slavery  subsisted  longer  in  Dela- 
ware ;  and  the  slaves  in  this  settlement,  though 


not  numerous,  were  rather  more  so  than  in  the 
larger  province  of  Pennsylvania." 

It  is  rather  curious,  that  the  writer  of  a  his- 
tory of  the  United  States,  who  had  spent  so 
many  years  in  deep  research,  should  not  have 
hit  upon  the  fact,  that  Delaware  was  stiff  a 
slave-hoiding  state.  Happily,  she  is  now  so 
no  longer  ;  but  it  is  only  a  few  weeks  since  she 
enrolled  her  name  among  the  free  common- 
wealths  of  America. 

Grahame  makes  reference  to  the  fact  of  an 
impost  having  been  laid  by  the  assembly  upon 
the  importation  of  negroes,  with  a  v'iew  to 
check  the  traffic  in  human  flesh,  which  was 
annulled  by  the  Queen.  There  was  some  cor- 
respondence, at  that  period,  between  Friends 
m  Pennsylvania  and  England,  which,  as  it 
serves  to  exhibit  the  feeling  then  prevalent  in 
the  Society,  and  the  progress  of  the  movement 
which  at  length  ended  in  emancipation,  it  may 
not  be  out  of  place  to  notice  here. 

It  seems,  from  this  correspondence,  that 
f  riends  of  Pennsylvania  were  desirous  that  the 
whole  of  the  Society,  on  this  continent,  should 
move  in  unison  on  this  important  and  difficult 
subject.  The  system  of  epistolary  correspon- 
dence, which  now  exists,  had  not  then  been 
established  between  the  American  Yearly 
Meetings.  All  were  in  correspondence  with 
London,  and  habitually  looked  to  Friends  there 
for  advice  and  help  in  cases  of  difficulty.  The 
Pennsylvania  meeting,  under  these  circum- 
other  Yearly  Meetings  in  a  mafter  "wirn.il'-...th«  ; 
deeply  concerned  some  of  them  than  it  did  her, 
and  therefore  solicited  the  offices  of  the  London 
Yearly  Meeting,  on  the  occasion.  In  the  epis- 
tle of  1712,  Pennsylvania  thus  prefers  her 
request : — "  Now,  dear  Friends,  we  impart 
unto  you  a  concern,  that  hath  rested  on  the 
minds  of  our  brethren,  for  many  years,  touch- 
ing the  importing  and  having  of  negro  slaves, 
and  detaining  them  and  their  posterity,  as  such, 
without  any  limitation  or  term  of  redemption 
from  that  condition.  This  matter  was  laid 
before  this  meeting  many  yeais  ago,  and  the 
thing  in  some  degree  discouraged,  by  a  minute 
of  our  Yearly  Meeting — 1696 — desiring  all 
merchants  and  traders,  professing  truth  amongst 
us,  to  write  to  their  correspondents,  that  they 
send  no  more  negroes,  to  be  disposed  of  as 
above.  Yet,  notwithstanding,  as  our  settle- 
ments increased,  so  other  traders  flocked  in 
among  us,  over  whom  we  had  no  gospel  aulho- 
rity  ;  and  such  have  increased  and  multiplied 
negroes  amongst  us,  to 


the  grief  of  divers 
Friends,  whom  we  are  willing  to  ease,  if  the 
way  may  open  clear,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
general ;  and  it  being  last  Yearly  Meeting  again 
moved,  and  Friends  being  more  concerned  with 
negroes  in  divers  other  provinces  and  places, 
than  in  these,  we  thought  it  rather  too  weighty 


to  come  to  a  full  conclusion  therein.  This 
meeting  therefore  desires  your  assistance,  by 
way  oi  advice  and  counsel,  and  that  you  would 
be  pleased  to  take  the  matter  info  your  weighty 
consideration,  (after  having  advised  with"  the 
friends  of  the  other  American  provinces,)  and 
give  us  your  sense  or  advice  therein." 

Friends,  in  England,  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  very  forward  to  combat  this  formidable 
difficulty ;  or,  at  least,  not  to  have  deemed  it 
their  bounden  duty  to  assume  a  burden  so  well 
fitted  to  the  shoulders  of  their  Pennsylvanian 
brethren.    They  encouraged  them  to  take  the 
matter  in  hand  themselves,  and  added  some  in- 
centives to  stimulate  them.    One  of  them  is 
remarkable,  as  coming  from  England— the 
idea  of  personal  danger,  should  the  slaves  in- 
crease in  number.    No  such  fear  had  been 
intimated  by  the  Pennsylvanians.    Their  con- 
cern was  for  the  slave.    Yet,  when  the  sug- 
gestion was  made,  they  admitted  that  there 
might  be  weight  in  it.    London  Yearly  Meet- 
ing replied,  in  1713:— 

"  As  to  what  you  writ,  desiring  the  mind  of 
the  meeting  about  importing  negro  slaves,  and 
detaining  their  posterity,  without  any  limitation 
of  time  &c:  in  this,  although  you  desire 
friends  sense,  yet,  at  the  same  time,  you  de- 
sire the  answer  may  be  deferred,  until  we 
have  advised  with  other  plantations.  Upon 
which  we  would  observe,  that  vou  had  belter 
first  have  made  that  your  care,  and  so  have 
stated  thfr  case  conjunctly:  for  want  whereof 
more  generauy  .    _  .  .* 

think  meet  to  impart  unto  yon,  as  the  sense  of 
the  Yearly  Meeting  : — that  the  importing  them 
from  their  native  country  and  relations,  by 
Friends,  is  not  [a]  commendable  nor  allowed 
practice ;  and  we  hope  Friends  have  been  care- 
ful to  avoid  the  same  ;  remembering  the  com- 
mand of  our  blessed  Lord, — '  Whatsoever  ye 
would  that  men  should  do  unto  you,  do  ye  even 
so  unto  them.' 

"  Besides,  the  multiplying  of  negro  slaves 
among  you,  may  be  of  a  dangerous  conse- 
quence, considering  the  peaceable  principles 
we  profess;  and  you  are  not  insensible  of  some 
instances,  that  m?<y  be  given,  of  their  barbari- 
ty, when  opportunity  hath  seemed  to  piesent 
unto  them  :  and  we  desire  you  to  consider, 
whether  your  children  and  white  servants  may 
not  be  injured  by  keeping  such  slaves,  learn- 
ing them  a  domineering  spirit,  and  using  them 
as  their  vassals,  extending  cruelty  to  them,  at 
their  pleasure;  which,  to  be  sure,  ought  to  be 
avoided,  for  they  are  human-kind,  and  as  the 
Lord  hath  been  and  is  merciful  to  us,  he  ex- 
pects we  should  extend  compassion  to  our  fel- 
low-creatures." 

To  this,  the  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting 
replied  in  1714,  and,  assenting  to  the  danger 
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which  might  result  from  the  increase  of  the 
slave  population,  they  represented  how  ineffec- 
tual the  efforts  of  the  colony  had  been  for  put- 
ting a  check  upon  the  import,  owing  to  the 
counteracting  influence  of  the  British  govern- 
ment. 

"  We  are  one  with  you  that  the  multiplying 
of  them  may  be  of  dangerous  consequence,  and 
therefore  a  law  was  made  in  Pennsylvania, 
laying  a  duty  of  twenty  pounds  upon  every 
one  imported  there,  which  law  the  Queen  was 
pleased  to  disannul.  We  could  heartily  wish 
that  a  way  might  be  found  to  stop  the  bringing 
in  more  here ;  or  at  least,  that  Friends  may  be 
less  concerned  in  bringing  or  selling  of  any 
that  may  be  brought  in ;  and  hope  for  your 
assistance  with  the  government,  if  any  farther 
law  should  be  made,  discouraging  the  importa- 
tion. We  know  not  of  any  Friend  amongst 
us,  that  has  had  any  hand  or  concern  in  bring- 
ing any  out  of  their  own  country;  and  we  are 
of  the  same  mind  with  you,  that  the  practice  is 
not  commendable  nor  allowable  amongst 
Friends  ;  and.  we  take  the  freedom  to  acquaint 
you,  that  our  request  unto  you  was,  that  you 
would  be  pleased  to  consult  or  advise  with 
Friends  in  other  plantations,  where  they  are 
more  numerous  than  with  us  ;  because  they 
hold  a  correspondence  with  you  but  not  with 
us,  and  your  meeting  may  better  prevail  with 
them,  and  your  advice  prove  more  effectua 

Although  Friends  in  England  seemed,  at 
first,  averse  to  meddling  with  this  matter,  they 
did  not  lose  sight  of  it,  and,  finally,  thirteen 
years  after  the  last  quoted  epistle,  and  without 
any  further  solicitation  on  the  part  of  Pennsyl 
vania,  they  came  to  the  conclusion,  that  the 
right  time  had  come  for  them  to  act  in  the  pre> 
mises,  according  to  the  suggestion  which  had 
been  made  to  them.  "  At  the  Yearly  Meeting, 
in  London,  the  22d  of  Third  mo.,  1727,"  the 
following  minute  was  adopted  : — 

«  "<zry  ~:   ■    ••nJK:  iirpVer^ 

trii 


is  quite  out  of  fashion  in  this  day  of  steam-cars 
Yet  there  was  wis- 


sies,  the  17th  of  Sixth  month,  1703,  by  the 
order  of  the  Yearly  Meeting,  and  their  answer 
to  the  triends  of  Pennsylvania,  the  3d  of 
Eighth  month,  1717,  both  contain  the  sense  of 
this  meeting,  that  the  importing  negroes  from 
their  native  country  and  relations  is  not  com- 
mendable, nor  [an]  allowed  practice:  which 
answer  and  sense  is  approved;  and  the  prac- 
tice censured  by  this  meeting;  and  this  minute 
is  ordered  to  be  sent  to  the  plantations  abroad." 

Meantime,  Pennsylvania  Friends,  although 
not  feeling  authorized  to  press  the  subject  on 
others,  had  not  been  idle  within  their  own  bor- 
ders;  and,  on  the  reception  of  this  minute 
could  reply,  on  their  own  behalf,  in  1728  :— 
"No  Friends,  that  we  know  of,  within  the  ex- 
tent of  this  meeting,  are  concerned  in  that 
practice." 

Friends  of  Pennsylvania  proceeded  slowly 
but  steadily,  in  the  great  reformation.  The 
patience,  forbearance,  and  well  regulated  zeal 
which  they  displayed  throughout,  were  truly 
admirable,  and  might  afford  an  invaluable  les- 
son  to  some  of  the  impetuous  reformers  of  our 
own  time,  who  dash  headlong  for  the  goal  of 
their  desires,  without  regard  to  the  damage 
they  may  commit  on  the  way,  by  their  preci- 
pitate haste.    The  old  adage,  Hasten  slowly 


and  electric  messengers 
dom  in  it;  and  our  forefathers,  who  acted  upon 
it,  were  good,  as  well  as  wise  men.  In  look- 
ing at  the  records,  left  by  them,  of  their  long 
labour  of  love—  love  for  slave,  and  slaveholder 
too — one  cannot  but  feel,  that  their  goodness 
was  only  exceeded  by  their  wisdom.  The 
work,  from  the  time  when  the  Yearly  Meeting 
issued  its  minute  against  the  importation  of 
slaves,  down  to  the  manumission  of  those  held 
by  members  within  its  jurisdiction  or  the  dis- 
ownment  of  the  incorrigible,  occupied  a  period 
of  not  less  than  ninety  years.  It  might  have 
been  ended  much  quicker,  had  intemperate 
zeal  predominated,  and  the  disownment  of  the 
unconvinced  or  disobedient  been  a  primary  ob- 
ject. But,  while  the  liberation  of  the  slave 
was  earnestly  desired,  the  preservation  of  the 
master  was  not  less  ardently  coveted  ;  and  the 
two-fold  object  was,  one  might  almost  say, 
marvellously  accomplished.  The  writer  does 
not  know  how  the  number  of  offenders  and  the 
result  of  the  treatment  extended  to  them, 
throughout  the  limits  of  the  Yearly  Meeting, 
would  compare  with  the  experience  of  Phila- 
delphia, but  has  no  reason  to  suppose,  that  any 
material  difference  would  be  found  in  the  man- 
ner of  proceeding  and  the  proportion  of  mem- 
bers redeemed  from  evil. 

One  cannot  now  ascertain  how  many  Friends 
held  slaves,  at  any  time,  in  Philadelphia,  nor 
what  number  was  held  by  them  ;  but  the  pre- 
sumption is,  that  it  was  always  small.  Many 
of  their  owners,  no  doubt,  promptly  conformed 
to  the  advice  and  direction  of  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ing, and,  therefore,  never  came  into  notice  as 
offenders.    Of  the  non-conformists,  who  re 
quired  disciplinary  treatment,  a  record  is  extant 
There  appears  to  have  been  sixty-three  such 
cases,  from  1757  to  1783 — a  period  of  twenty- 
six  years — and,  of  these,  eleven  were  ^a^v, 
Society,  under  the  'minute  adopted  by  the 
Yearly  Meeting  in  1758,  and  thirteen  were 
disowned  ;  the  remainder,  that  is,  thirty-nine, 
were  won  to  the  church,  and  abandoned,  to 
the  great  satisfaction  of  their  friends,  the  prac- 
tice of  keeping  slaves,  or  having  any  transac- 
tions, in  the  course  of  business,  management 
of  trusts,  or  otherwise,  by  which  the  testimony 
of  the  Society  against  slavery  might  be  com- 
promised.    Of  the  sixty-three  cases  above 
mentioned,  it  ought  to  be  stated,  that  several 
grew  out  of  executorships,  bequests,  &c.  The 
year  1757  was  taken  as  a  starting  point,  be- 
cause before  that  no  disciplinary  action  had 
taken  place  ;  therefore,  the  number  mentioned 
includes  all  that  came  under  notice  of  the 
meeting  prior  to  1 783.    Only  one  or  two  cases 
of  later  date  appear  on  the  minutes.    The  par- 
ties were  individuals  who  while  residing  abroad 
became  slaveholders.    The  whole  number  of 
slaves,  implicated  in  the  sixty-three  recorded 
cases,  cannot  be  exactly  determined.    In  by 
far  the  greater  part,  each  offence  involved  but 
a  single  slave  ;  eight  involved  two,  each  ;  two 
embraced  three ;  in  nine  cases,  the  term  several 
is  used  on  the  record  ;  in  one  case,  ten  are 
mentioned,  and  in  another  case,  it  is  stated, 
that  there  were  "a  considerable  number."  It 
would,  probably,   be  a  liberal   estimate  to 


set  down  the  whole  at  one  hundred  and 
thirty. 

During  the  course  of  these  labours,  that  is, 
in  the  Seventh  month,  1799,  mention  is  made 
on  the  minutes  of  a  very  pleasant  incident : — 
Friends  appointed  to  oversee  the  marriage  of 
Charles  Logan  and  Mary  Pleasants,  after  the 
usual  report,  added  this  further  information — 
That  the  newly  married  pair,  having  a  claim 
a  number  of  negroes  in  Virginia,  had  volun- 
tarily manumitted  them  all;  whereby,  more 
than  fifty  will  be  restored  to  their  natural 
rights.  "  The  instrument  of  manumission  was 
now  produced  and  read,  and  afforded  consider- 
able satisfaction  to  the  meeting." 

Of  all  the  cases,  it  should  in  justice  to  the 
parties,  be  stated,  that  in  but  one  instance  was 
there  any  allegation  of  ill-usage  to  the  slave. 

The  reader  will  observe,  that  when  it  is 
stated  that  the  whole  number  of  slaves,  involv- 
ed in  the  above  proceedings,  was  130,  it  is  not 
to  be  understood,  that  so  many  were  at  any 
particular  point  of  time  held  in  bondage,  by 
members  of  Philadelphia  Monthly  Meeting,  but 
that  so  many  were  held  during  an  interval  of 
27  years.  A  large  proportion  of  them  appear 
to  have  remained  in  bonds  for  a  very  short 
time.  As  cases  occurred,  of  members  coming 
into  possession  of  slaves,  they  seem  to  have 
been  promptly  noticed,  and,  for  the  most  part, 
quickly  determined. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Locusts  in  Africa. 

A  swarm  of  locusts  passed  overhead,  thick 
as  the  flakes  in  a  snow-storm.  Of  the  myri- 
ads contained  in  the  flight  it  would  be  impossi- 
ble to  form  any  correct  estimate  :  its  breadth 
exceeded  my  scope  of  vision,  and  its  passage 
through  the  air  occupied  nearly  half  an  hour, 

thnno-h  tho  :-  ~  -™r.»t  flj.Ing  <„,0  Strag- 

glers  or  deserters  from  the  main  army,  which, 
with  a  rushing  noise,  passed  swiftly  above  us' 
alighted  in  such  abundance  as  to  cover  the 
ground;  yet  the  vast  host  from  which  they 
came  seemed  undiminished.    On  the  pinions 
of  the  blast  they  hastened  on,  millions  on  mil- 
lions, mysterious  alike  in  their  origin  and  in 
the  object  of  their  creation,  whether  formed,  as 
one  author  supposes,  to  subsist  on  the  common 
bounties  of  nature,  or  as  a  part  of  the  primeval 
curse.    The  various  species  of  locust,  laro-e 
and  small,  in  South  Africa,  appear  endlesl. 
rhis  kind,  which  is  by  far  the  most  destructive, 
is  of  a  dingy  brown  colour,  about  an  inch  and' 
a-half  long ;  it  is  provided  with  two  strong, 
black  nippers,  cutting  like  shears,  and  with 
these  it  soon  strips  the  soil  of  everything  green. 
Many  a  farmer  imputes  his  failure  to  these  tiny 
but  formidable  foes  of  agriculture.    Their  ap- 
proach  is  visible  for  a  long  distance,  and  by 
the  unpractised  eye  cannot  well  be  distinguish- 
ed from  a  filmy  cloud  or  thin  column  of  smoke, 
varying  its  wreaths  into  every  shape  and  con- 
volution ;  but  the  warning  of  their  advance 
very  little  precedes  their  arrival.— Smoky  fires 
are  lighted,  and  every  mode  of  alarm,  by 
noise  and  gesture,  is  speedily  resorted  to  by 
the  persons  threatened  with  their  visit ;  yet  often 
with  no  effect.    On  my  first  journey  to  South 
Africa,  in  the  months  of  December  and  Janu- 
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ary,  I  saw  many  more  locust  flights  than  on 
the  present.  In  one  or  two  instances  the  soil 
was  so  entirely  covered  by  these  insects  that 
the  wagons  and  oxen  crushed  hundreds  in  their 
progress ;  and  for  several  successive  days  we 
noticed  their  cloudy  masses  either  on  the  hori- 
zon or  passing  over  our  heads.  There  is  a 
kind  of  bird,  larger  than  the  swallow,  but  re- 
sembling it  in  flight,  which  is  the  unintermitting 
persecutor  of  the  locust,  and  follows  the  swarms 
in  immense  numbers,  seeming  to  have  been 
created  as  a  check  on  the  ravages  of  this  de- 
structive insect. — Life  in  the  Wilderness. 

A  Snow  Storm  attended  by  Thunder  and 
Lightning.— The  Buffalo  Express  of  the  30th 
ull.  says  that  at  four  o'clock,  yesterday  after- 
noon, a  driving  snow  storm  came  on  from  the 
north-east,  accompanied  by  the  most  vivid 
flashes  of  lightning  and  heavy  peals  of  thunder. 
The  effect  was  very  peculiar  upon  the  general 
appearance  of  every  thing  out  of  doors.  The 
atmosphere,  and  all  the  objects  upon  which  the 
3ye  rested,  and  especially  the  falling  snow,  put 
m  a  sallow,  sickly  hue,  which  was  rendered 
Dccasionally  more  singular  by  the  repeated 
kshes  of  electricity.    At  that  time  the  atmos- 
phere was  very  intensely  charged  with  electri- 
fy, which  played  queer  pranks  in  the  Tele- 
graph office.     The  battery  room  was,  for 
some  time,  lit  up  by  one  constant  sheet  of 
slectric  flame  that  played  around  its  walls  with 
i  quickness  peculiar  to  itself.    It  was  a  thrill, 
ng  scene,  and  one  calculated  to  fill  the  mind 
pf  the  observer  with  serious  apprehensions  as 
:o  the  results.    It  proved,  however,  only  a 
ilayful  freak,  and  harmless  in  its  consequences. 
A.  very  strong  current  was  attracted  to  the 
tfriting  instrument  of  the  Lockport  line,  by  the 
arge  iron  wire  used.    The  power  was     b — . 
hat  it  became  necessary  to  detach  the  wire  in 
>rder  to  prevent  the  instrument  from  melting. 
3ne  of  the  more  intense  flashes  of  electricity 
ook  effect  upon  one  of  the  operators — remov- 
ng  him  rather  hastily  and  unceremoniously 
from  his  seat  at  the  machine. — Late  Paper. 
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was  so  managed  that  not  a  man,  woman  or 
child  had  died  in  France  of  starvation.  Several 
journals,  quoted  in  the  Nation,  estimate  the 
deaths  in  Ireland  from  absolute  want  at  50,000, 
and  it  is  stated  that  such  is  the  police  report  of 
the  constabulary  office  ofDublin  Late  Paper. 


American  Enterprise.— Leon  Lewenberg, 
of  Williamsburg,  has  recently  constructed  °a 
large  Refracting  Telescope  out  of  American 
materials.    It  has  eight  and  a-half  inches  aper- 
ture, and  a  focal  distance  of  fourteen  feet.  It 
is  mounted  on  a  convenient  carriage,  with  all 
the  necessary  apparatus  for  direction,  and  its 
weight  is  half  a  ton.    This  instrument  can  be 
afforded  for  five  thousand  dollars,  and  is  pro- 
nounced by  competent  judges  to  be  equal  to 
those  of  Europe,  which  cost  ten  thousand  dol- 
lars.   A  committee  from  the  American  Insti- 
tute are  about  to  ask  permission  of  the  Common 
Council  to  exhibit  this  Telescope  to  the  people 
of  New  York— for  which  purpose  they  will 
ask  the  privilege  of  erecting  a  temporary  shed 
in  the  Park,  opposite  the  City  Hall.  The 
aperture  of  this  Telescope  is  half  an  inch  wider 
than  that  in  the  Cincinnati  Telescope,  the  cost 
of  which  was  fourteen  thousand  dollars.— Late 
Paper. 


The  Deaf  and  Dumb. — The  number  of 
leaf  and  dumb  in  the  world  is  estimated  by  an 
Edinburgh  Reviewer  at  540,000 — enough  to 
constitute  a  State — and  yet  having  no  voice  in 
governing  any  where.  The  proportion  of  these 
deaf  mutes  is  as  follows: 

Switzerland, 

The  rest  of  Europe, 

United  States,  (whites,) 

United  States,  (blacks,) 

The  immense  disproportion  in 
must  have  its  cause  in  the  physical  peculiarities 
of  the  country. — Late  Paper. 


1  in  500 
1  in  1585 
1  in  1964 
1  in  3134 
Switzerland 


Humanity  of  Louis  Philippe. — Lord  George 
Bentinck  mentioned  in  the  House  of  Commons 
on  the  22d  of  February,  a  fact  highly  to  the 
credit  of  the  present  King  of  France  and  his 
Ministers — that,  while  25,000  persons  had  been 
allowed  to  perish  of  starvation  in  Ireland,  not- 
withstanding the  warnings  received  by  Lord 
John  Russel  as  to  a  defective  harvest  in  Eu- 
rope, Guizot  and  his  colleagues  had  bought  in 
time,  not  less  than  two  millions  of  quarters 
[eighteen  millions  of  bushels]  of  grain,  and  it 


Needful  Economy. — In  all  the  arrangements 
which  are  made,  show  your  servants  that  you 
are  above  the  folly  of  appearing  ashamed  of 
considering  expense.  If  such  a  weakness  be 
indulged,  the  largest  fortunes  may  be  dissipa- 
ted with  little  credit  to  their  possessors ;  and  to 
persons  of  moderate  means  it  is  essential  to 
have  the  courage  to  be  economical.  This  is, 
indeed,  a  valuable  quality,  and  maybe  per- 
fectly distinct  from  meanness, — from  a  suspi- 
it  the  wisest  'p'tarT  t*o~sfafe  openly  fty'st/moi 
that  you  cannot  afford  such  and  such  ex- 
penses ;  that  there  is  a  necessity  for  economy  ; 
but  that,  if  such  necessity  did  not  exist,  you 
would  still  deem  it  your  duty  to  prohibit 
wastefulness. —  The  English  Matron. 

Gospel  Ministry. 

The  following  weighty  counsel  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  ministry,  is  taken  from  William 
Penn's  preface  to  George  Fox's  Journal. 

And  you,  my  beloved  and  much  honoured 
brethren  in  Christ,  that  are  in  the  exercise  of 
the  ministry,  O  feel  life  in  the  ministry  ;  let 
life  be  your  commission,  your  well-spring  and 
treasury  in  all  such  occasions;  else  you  well 
know  there  can  be  no  begetting  to  God,  since 
nothing  can  quicken  or  make  people  alive  to 
God,  but  the  life  of  God  :  and  it  must  be  a  min- 
istry in  and  from  life  that  enlivens  any  people 
to  God.  We  have  seen  the  fruit  of  all  other 
ministries,  by  the  few  that  are  turned  from  the 
evil  of  their  ways.  It  is  not  our  parts  or  me- 
mory, the  repetition  of  former  openings  in  our 
own  will  and  time,  that  will  do  God's  work. 
A  dry  doctrinal  ministry,  however  sound  in 
words,  can  reach  but  the  ear,  and  is  but  a 
dream  at  the  best:  there  is  another  soundness, 
that  is  soundest  of  all,  viz.,  Christ  the  power 
of  God.  This  is  the  key  of  David,  that  opens, 
and  none  shuts ;  and  shuts,  and  none  can  open  : 


as  the  oil  to  the  lamp,  and  the  soul  to  the  body, 
so  is  that  to  the  best  of  words.  Which  made 
Christ  to  say,  "My  words  they  are  spirit,  and 
they  are  life;"  that  is,  they  are  from  life,  and 
therefore  they  make  you  alive  to  receive  them. 
"  thc  disciples,  that  had  lived  with  Jesus,  were 
to  stay  at  Jerusalem  till  they  received  it;  so 
must  we  wait  to  receive  before  we  minister,  if 
we  will  turn  people  from  darkness  to  light, 
and  Irom  Satan's  power  to  God. 

I  fervently  bow  my  knees  to  the  God  and 
Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that  you  may 
always  be  like-minded,  that  you  may  ever  wait 
reverently  for  the  coming  and  opening  of  the 
Word  of  life,  and  attend  upon  it  in  your  min- 
istry and  service,  that  you  may  serve  God  in 
his  Spirit.  And  be  it  little,  or  be  it  much,  it 
is  well  ;  for  much  is  not  too  much,  and  the 
least  is  enough,  if  from  the  motion  of  God's 
Spirit:  and  without  it,  verily,  never  so  little  is 
too  much,  because  to  no  profit. 

For  it  is  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  immediately, 
or  through  the  ministry  of  his  servants,  that 
teacheth  his  people  to  profit ;  and  to  be  sure, 
so  far  as  we  take  him  along  with  us  in  our 
services,  so  far  are  we  profitable,  and  no  far- 
ther. For  if  it  be  the  Lord  that  must  work  all 
things  in  us,  and  for  ourselves,  much  more  is 
it  the  Lord  that  must  work  in  us  for  the  con- 
version of  others.  If  therefore  it  was  once  a 
cross  to  us  to  speak,  though  the  Lord  required 
it  at  our  hands,  let  it  never  be  so  to  be  silent, 
when  he  does  not. 

It  is  one  of  the  dreadful  sayings  in  the  Re- 
velation, that  he  that  adds  to  the  words  of  the 
prophecy  of  this  book,  God  will  add  the  plagues 
written  in  this  book.  To  keep  back  the  coun- 
sel of  God  is  as  terrible  ;  for  he  that  takes  away 
from  the  words  of  the  prophecy  of  this  book,  ' 
God  shall  take  away  his  part  out  of  the  book 
those  that  use  the  name  or  me  uuiu;  ra  o~ 
assured  the  Lord  speaks,  that  they  may  not  be 
found  of  the  number  of  those  that  add  to  the 
words  of  the  testimony  of  prophecy  which  the 
Lord  giveth  them  to  bear ;  nor  yet  to  mince  or 
diminish  the  same,  both  being  so  very  offen- 
sive to  God. 

Wherefore,  brethren,  let  us  be  careful  nei- 
ther to  outgo  our  guide,  nor  yet  loiter  behind 
him  ;  since  he  that  makes  haste  may  miss  his 
way,  and  he  that  stays  behind  lose  his  guide: 
for  even  those  that  have  received  the  Word  of 
the  Lord  had  need  wait  for  wisdom,  that  they 
may  see  how  to  divide  the  word  aright ;  which 
plainly  implieth,  that  it  is  possible  for  one  that 
hath  received  the  Word  of  the  Lord  to  miss  in 
the  division  and  application  of  it,  which  must 
come  from  an  impatiency  of  spirit,  and  a  self- 
working ;  which  makes  an  unsound  and  dan- 
gerous mixture,  and  will  hardly  beget  a  right- 
minded  living  people  to  God. 

I  am  earnest  in  this,  above  all  other  consi- 
derations, as  to  my  brethren  in  the  ministry, 
well  knowing  how  much  it  concerns  the  pre- 
sent and  future  state  and  preservation  of  the 
church  of  Christ  Jesus,  that  has  been  gathered 
and  built  up  by  a  living  and  powerful  ministry, 
that  the  ministry  be  held,  preserved,  and  con- 
tinued, in  the  manifestations,  motions,  and  sup- 
plies of  the  same  life  and  power,  from  lime  to 
time. 
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And  wherever  it  is  observed  that  any  one 
does  minister  more  from  gifts  and  parts  than 
life  and  power,  though  they  have  an  enlighten- 
ed and  doctrinal  understanding,  let  them  in 
time  be  advised  and  admonished  for  their  pre- 
servation ;  because  insensibly  such  will  come 
to  depend  upon  self-sufficiency,  to  forsake 
Christ  the  living  fountain,  and  to  hew  out  unlo 
themselves  cisterns  that  will  hold  no  living  wa- 
ters ;  and  by  degrees  draw  others  from  waiting 
upon  the  gift  of  God  in  themselves,  and  to  feel 
it  in  others,  in  order  to  their  strength  and  re- 
freshment, to  wait  upon  them,  and  to  turn  from 
God  to  man  again,  and  so  to  make  shipwreck 
of  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints,  and  of 
a  good  conscience  towards  God  ;  which  are 
only  kept  by  that  divine  gift  of  life  that  begat 
the  one,  and  wakened  and  sanctified  the  other 
in  the  beginning. 

Nor  is  it  enough  that  we  have  known  the 
divine  gift,  and  in  it  have  reached  to  the  spirits 
in  prison,  and  been  the  instruments  of  the  con- 
vincing of  others  of  the  way  of  God,  if  we 
keep  not  as  low  and  poor  in  ourselves,  and  as 
depending  upon  the  Lord  as  ever ;  since  no 
memory,  no  repetitions  of  former  openings, 
revelations,  or  enjoyments,  will  bring  a  soul  to 
God,  or  afford  bread  to  the  hungry,  or  water 
to  the  thirsty,  unless  life  go  with  what  we  say  ; 
and  that  must  be  waited  for. 

0  that  we  may  have  no  other  fountain, 
treasury,  or  dependence !  that  none  may  pre- 
sume at  any  rate  to  act  of  themselves  for  God, 
because  they  have  long  acted  from  God  ;  that 
we  may  not  supply  want  of  waiting  with  our 
own  wisdom,  or  think  that  we  may  take  less 
care  and  more  liberty  in  speaking  than  for- 
merly ;  and  that  where  we  do  not  feel  the 
Lord  by  his  power  to  open  us  and  enlarge  us, 
whatever  he  thg^expectation  of  the  people,  or 

we  may  not  ex<x&To?M'1ffkTiefime with  our 
own. 

1  hope  we  shall  ever  remember  who  it  was 
that  said,  "  Of  yourselves  ye  can  do  nothing;" 
our  sufficiency  is  in  Him  :  and  if  we  are  not  to 
speak  our  own  words,  or  take  thought  what 
we  should  say  to  men  in  our  defence,  when 
exposed  for  our  testimony,  surely  we  ought  to 
speak  none  of  our  own  words,  or  take  thought 
what  we  shall  say  in  our  own  testimony  and 
ministry,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  to  the  souls 
of  the  people  ;  for  then  of  all  times,  and  of  all 
other  occasions,  should  it  be  fulfilled  in  us; 
"  for  it  is  not  you  that  speak,  but  the  Spirit  of 
my  Father  that  speaketh  in  you." 

And  indeed  the  ministry  of  the  Spirit  must 
and  does  keep  its  analogy  and  agreement  with 
the  birth  of  the  Spirit;  that  as  no  man  can  in- 
herit the  kingdom  of  God  unless  he  be  born  of 
the  Spirit,  so  no  ministry  can  beget  a  soul  to 
God,  but  that  which  is  from  the  Spirit.  For 
this,  as  I  said  before,  the  disciples  waited  be- 
fore they  went  forth,  and  in  this  our  elder  bre- 
thren, and  messengers  of  God  in  our  day, 
waited,  visited,  and  reached  to  us.  And  hav- 
ing begun  in  the  Spirit,  let  none  ever  hope  or 
seek  to  be  made  perfect  in  the  flesh  :  for  what 
is  the  flesh  to  the  spirit,  or  the  chaff  to  the 
wheat  ?  And  if  we  keep  in  the  Spirit,  we  shall 
keep  in  the  unity  of  it,  which  is  the  ground  of 
true  fellowship.    For  by  drinking  into  that  one 


Spirit,  we  are  made  one  people  to  God,  and  by 
it  we  are  continued  in  the  unity  of  the  faith 
and  the  bond  of  peace.  No  envying,  no  bit- 
terness, can  have  place  with  us.  We  shall 
watch  always  for  good,  and  not  for  evil,  over 
one  another,  and  rejoice  exceedingly,  and  not 
begrudge  at  one  another's  increase  in  the 
riches  of  the  grace  with  which  God  replenish- 
eth  his  faithful  servants. 


For  "  The  Friend.'' 

Christ's  Cross— Our  own  Cross. 

We  are  all  willing  to  take  up  a  cross ;  but 
some  of  us  are  loath  to  take  up  the  cross  offer- 
ed us.  Let  us  but  choose  that  which  we  may 
call  by  the  name,  and  we  will  be, — shall  I  say 
it — proud  to  bear  it.  It  has  been  so  in  all 
ages  of  the  world  :  the  unregenerate  man  is  for 
manufacturing  a  cross  that  will  comport  with 
his  feelings,  and  set  lightly  and  genteelly  upon 
him.  But  if  the  cross  of  Christ  is  presented, 
he  would  avoid  it:  "Pardon  thy  servant  in 
this  thing."  The  true  cross  never  leads  in  that 
path  which  the  carnal  will  of  man  would  prompt 
him  to  tread. 

The  man  of  fluent  speech,  who,  conscious  of 
this  quality,  would  almost  be  ready  to  proclaim 
his  Lord's  praises  to  the  people,  and  who  might 
thereby  think  he  would  bring  glory  to  the  great 
name,  in  mercy  may  find  the  cross  lead  him 
where  the  true  elder  wrestles  in  secret  for  the 
good  of  the  church,  and  ardently  labours  unseen 
to  help  the  minister  who  is  wading  in  the  depths, 
that  in  his  measure  of  his  Lord's  power,  he 
may  help  the  infirmities  of  his  fellow-servant. 
— "  Bear  ye  one  another's  burdens." 

The  deeply  exercised  Christian  who  is  will- 
ing to  bear  the  yoke  in  secret, —  naturally  mo- 

scarcely  express,  perhaps,  in  common  conver- 
sation with  a  stranger,  his  thoughts  with  much 
coherence,  is  desirous  to  bear  his  cross  out  of 
sight,  though  willing  thus  to  bear  it,  if  enabled, 
as  heavily  as  his  Lord  may  please  ;  but  the 
command  to  him  may  be  "  Speak  to  my  peo- 
ple." Then  the  excuse  of  "  stammering  lips" 
is  pleaded,  and  the  language  taken  up,  "lam 
not  eloquent,  neither  heretofore,  nor  since  thou 
hast  spoken  unto  thy  servant ;  but  I  am  slow 
of  speech,  and  of  a  slow  tongue."  To  such, 
happily,  the  response  may  be^  "  I  will  be  with 
thy  mouth,  and  teach  thee  what  thou  shalt 
say."  Here  the  cross  of  the  Master  has  to  be 
taken  up,  and  the  poor  instrument  is  enabled 
at  length  to  say,  in  abasedness  of  spirit,  "  Send 
me." 

Those  who  are  brought  under  suffering  for 
the  purposes  of  their  purification,  and  to  "bend 
them  to  Christ's  yoke,  too  often  wish  to  escape 
from  the  furnace  or  the  washing  pool.  Such 
are  willing  to  make  a  cross  of  benevolence  and 
philanthropy, — virtues  that  are  always  attend- 
ant upon  the  true  cross, — and  with  much  ac- 
tivity  would  go  abroad  doing  good,  escaping 
from  the  business  at  home ;  and  forgetting, 
that  "  obedience  is  better  than  sacrifice,  and  to 
hearken  to  the  voice  of  the  Lord,  than  the  fat 
of  rams."  Some  of  these  would  send  the  "  Gos- 
pel" to  the  heathen,— they  would  give  liberty, 
his  birthright,  to  the  slave,— and  bountifully 
supply  food  to  the  hungry— meanwhile,  their 


own  poor  souls  may  be  benighted,  enslaved, 
and  hungry.  Oh,  what  a  blessed  thing  it  is, 
when  good  works  and  alms-deeds  are  the  fruit 
of  the  good  tree. 

Some  in  very  early  life  bear  the  cross  of 
their  Divine  Master.  A  secret  uneasiness  with 
some  article  of  dress,  or  manner  of  address, 
acquaintance,  or  course  of  reading,  or  some 
evil  or  unprofitable  practice,  is  begotten  in  the  | 
tender  mind.  After  a  conflict,  severe  perhaps, 
according  to  their  strength,  they  take  up  a  I 
resolution,  with  a  cry  to  the  Lord  inwardly 
for  help,  and  make  a  stand.  The  ear  of  the 
God  of  all  consolation  is  open  to  their  cry,  and 
an  income  of  sweet  peace  follows,  and  a  little  *' 
strength  is  gained.  By-and-by  a  similar  unea- 
siness is  brought  upon  them  ;  the  same  trial  or 
a  greater  succeeds,  and  the  victory  is  marked 
with  a  similar  reward.  Thus  they  are  trained 
to  bear  their  Master's  cross.  But  if  drawn  out 
from  this  school  into  unhealthy  activity,  self 
gets  uppermost,  and  a  cross  other  than  Christ's 
is  borne,  sweet  peace  is  no  longer  experienced, 
and  after  toiling  and  toiling,  I  he  poor  deluded 
soul  lies  down  in  sorrow.  "  They  have  taken 
away  my  Lord,  and  I  know  not  where  they 
have  laid  him." 

May  we  be  preserved  from  taking  up  any 
cross  in  the  mere  will  of  the  creature,  however 
humbling  it  may  seem  to  us,  and  however 
much  we  may  be  praised  for  our  dedication  by 
casual  and  superficial  observers,  who  do  not  ; 
sink  deep  enough  to  try  spirits.    A  voluntary 
humility — the  shaven  crown  of  the  papist,  or  | 
self-infliction  of  stripes — we  have  no  reason  to  i 
believe  is   acceptable  in  the  Divine  sight.  \ 
That  which  is  not  demanded  of  us  is  not  for  us  i 
to  do;  and  "Who  hath  required  this  at  thy  1 
hand?"  may  be  the  solemn  interrogatory  for  p 
me  very  acts  to  which  blind  man  is  extending  |k 
his  plaudits.    May  we  bear  no  cross  that  is  t 
not  laid  upon  us— and  especially  suffer  no  | 
misguiding  spirits  to  lay  the  work  of  their  [ 
imaginations  and  contrivances  upon  us,  endea-  \ 
vouring  to  make  us  believe  it  is  the  cross  of  L 
the  Lord  Jesus.  • 

•  I  li 

For  "  The  Friend."  |  ll 
THE  SOCIETY  OF  FRIENDS 

in  la 
PENNSYLVANIA  AND  NEW  JERSEY. 
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From  1764  to  1782.  I  If 
(Continued  from  page  230.) 

a 

On  the  16th  of  the  Tenth  month,  in  accord-  j  s 

ance  with  the  printed  call  a  number  of  the  !  f 

citizens  of  Philadelphia  met  at  the  State-house.  !  v 

No  little  excitement  prevailed  amongst  them,  ;  r 

and  a  determination  to  resist  the  landing  of  the  I  (I 

tea  at  all  hazard  was  plainly  manifest.    The  j  n 

meeting  adopted  various  resolutions,  which  1 1  to. 

were  to  this  effect :— That  the  disposal  of  their  ( mi 

own  property  is  the  inherent  right  of  freemen,  jk 

and  that  that  is  not  a  man's  property  which  '  | 

another  can  take  from  him  without  his  consent ;  \  of 

—that  the  tax  on  tea  is  a  contribution  levied  » 

without  such  consent ; — that  the  tendency  of  all  -  pi 

taxes  laid  by  Parliament  on  the  colonies,  is  to  ai 

render  their  Assemblies  useless  and  to  introduce  iri 

arbitrary  government  and  slavery ;— that  op-  ot 
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osition  to  the  tax  is  the  duty  of  every  free- 
lan ; — that  the  East  India  Company  sending 
sa,  is  an  attempt  to  support  the  ministers,  and 
n  attack  on  the  liberties  of  America  ; — that 
'hoever  countenances  the  attempt,  by  abetting 
1  unloading,  receiving,  or  vending  the  tea,  is 
n  enemy  to  his  country. 

A  committee  of  twelve  was  appointed  to  call 
n  those  who  were  understood  to  be  agents,  to 
3quest  them  for  the  sake  of  their  characters, 
nd  the  peace  of  the  city,  to  resign  their  appoinl- 
ient. 

The  agents  in  Philadelphia  concluded  to  re- 
urn  for  answer  to  the  committee  when  called 
n,  that  they  had  received  no  notice  of  their 
ppointment,  and  could  not  therefore  resign  ; — 
hat  they  were  opposed  to  the  Revenue  bill  laid 
ly  Parliament, — but  that  they  should  think  it 
heir  duty  to  protect  the  tea  if  it  did  come  con- 
iigned  to  them. 

The  committee  of  citizens  on  Second-day 
norning  the  18th,  called  on  James  &  Drinker, 
vho  informed  them  according  to  the  tenor  of 
he  agreement  with  the  other  agents.  The 
hreats  of  the  committee  could  not  move  them. 
They  stated  they  were  not  sure  the  judgment 
)f  the  meeting  that  the  tea  should  not  be  land- 
;d  and  stored,  was  the  true  judgment  of  their 
fellow-citizens,  which  they  intended  to  act  in 
iccordance  with  ;  and  that  when  the  tea  and 
their  commission  came,  they  would  give  public 
information,  and  act  openly  in  all  they  did. 

It  appeared  that  Thomas  and  Isaac  Wharton, 
probably  alarmed  by  the  representation  of  the 
committee,  gave  a  strong  expectation  that  they 
would  not  act  as  agents.  That  evening,  a 
number  of  citizens  met  at  the  coffee-house  to 
hear  the  report  of  the  committee.  Whether 
the  strong  assurance  which  James  &  Drinker 
had  given,  that  they  would  protect  as  far  as 
they  could  the  consignment  if  it  came  to  them, 
had  exasperated  the  committee,  we  cannot  tell, 
but  they  gave  in  their  report  of  the  interview, 
but  part  of  what  took  place,  and  that  part  the 
most  calculated  to  bring  that  firm  into  discredit 
with  the  people.  The  conduct  of  the  Whar- 
tons  on  the  contrary  was  highly  extolled  by 
the  committee.  In  writing  to  the  agents  in 
New  York  on  this  occasion  (First  month  19th) 
James  &  Drinker  say,  "  We  have  not  been 
able  to  collect  the  answer  delivered  by  Thomas 
&  Isaac  Wharton  ;  they  assure  us  it  was  the 
same  in  substance  with  ours,  but  if  that  was 
the  case,  the  committee  must  have  acted  an 
invidious  part.  This  we  know,  that  T.  &  J.  W. 
and  Jonathan  Browne  did  agree  to  make  the 
same  answer,  and  if  either  have  or  do  depart 
from  it,  we  can't  help  it,  but  as  honest  men, 
who  were  to  account  at  a  future  day,  when 
reason  may  take  place  of  rage,  we  could  not 
think  ourselves  justified  in  going  further  in  our 
reply  to  the  committee,  who  made  a  peremp- 
tory demand  that  we  should  resign  our  com- 
mission, before  we  had  any,  from  the  East 
India  Directors."  "  Thus  you  see  we  are  in 
the  way  of  trouble,  and  no  doubt  but  that  class 
of  men  among  us  called  the  'sons  of  liberty,' 
will  treat  us  as  very  bad  men,  for  acting  a 
part,  which  we  conceive  becomes  every  good 
and  honest  man  circumstanced  as  we  are,  and 
truly  desirous  of  preserving  the  peace  and  good 
order  of  the  city." 


On  the  20th,  Booth  of  New  York,  informs 
the  agents  in  Philadelphia,  that  by  letter  receiv- 
ed from  London,  he  is  informed  the  tea  for  New 
York  had  been  shipped  in  the  "  Nancy,"  and 
all  the  duties  were  to  be  paid  in  England. 

James  &  Drinker  finding  erroneous  views  of 
their  sentiments,  arising  from  the  report  of  the 
committee  spread  abroad,  issued  a  circular  in 
which  they  say,  that  in  the  conversation  with 
that  committee  they  told  them,  they  neither 
meant  nor  intended  to  do  anything  disagree- 
able to  their  fellow-citizens  ;  and  also,  "  that 
our  ideas  of  the  American  Revenue  act,  were 
the  same  with  those  of  our  fellow-citizens  gene- 
rally :  which  we  have  since  been  told  is  a  part 
of  our  answer  not  sufficiently  explicit.  We 
seriously  declare,  that  it  never  occurred  to  us, 
that  these  words  could  mean  or  bear  any  other 
construction  than  this  general  sentiment  amongst 
the  people,  '  that  if  the  said  act  was  enforced 
here.,  it  would  be  an  infringement  of  our  com- 
mon rights  as  Englishmen.'  " 

In  writing  Tenth  month  26th,  to  Pigou  of 
London  who  had  obtained  for  them  this  unde- 
sirable post,  James  &  Drinker  after  briefly 
stating  the  facts  recited  above,  say,  "  conscious 
we  are,  that  our  conduct  has  been  regulated 
with  integrity  of  heart,  and  as  far  as  our  judg- 
ments would  serve  us,  leading  to  peace.  We 
have  had  two  objects  principally  in  view  : — to 
discharge  ourselves  as  upright  honest  men 
ought  to  do,  and  as  much  as  may  be  to  avoid 
doing  anything,  which  might  raise  a  disturb- 
ance, or  break  the  peace  of  the  city." 

B.  Booth  of  New  York  writes,  that  the  in- 
formation from  London  that  the  tax  is  to  be 
paid  there  by  the  East  India  Company,  had 
changed  the  opinions  of  the  mercantile  commu- 
nity at  New  York,  and  that  many  intended  to 
try  to  get  a  share  in  the  consignments  of  tea. 
Their  correspondents  in  Philadelphia  had  better 
studied  the  times  ;  they  say,  the  importation  of 
tea  to  Philadelphia  will  be  opposed  in  any 
shape,  whether  the  duty  is  paid  in  England  or 
not.  "  The  weather  has  not  cleared  up  yet, 
nor  [is]  the  storm  over."  They  complain  that 
in  the  opposition  to  the  tea  being  received, 
"  envy  excites  some,  and  virtue  appears  feeble 
in  all,  whilst  no  means  are  taking  in  pointing 
out  and  supporting  cool  and  moderate  mea- 
sures, tending  to  get  the  Revenue  act  re- 
pealed." 

The  active  New  York  agent  writes  on  the 
28th,  that  by  a  part  of  the  law  of  Parliament 
in  favour  of  the  East  India  Company  sending 
tea  to  America,  published  in  Rivington's  paper, 
it  appears  that  the  Revenue  act  is  completely 
repealed.  In  a  letter  from  James  &  Drinker, 
a  few  words  is  introduced  explanatory  of  the 
fact,  that  the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania  did 
not  discourage,  and  the  officers  of  the  govern- 
ment took  part  in  the  opposition  to  the  autho- 
rity of  the  king  and  parliament.  "  Our  gov- 
ernor is  hereditary ;  all  our  great  men  and 
officers  of  government  are  of  his  appointment, 
independent  of  the  crown." 

On  the  29th,  writing  a  more  full  account  of 
the  state  of  the  public  mind  in  Philadelphia  at 
the  time  they  were  informed  that  the  duty  was 
to  be  paid  in  London,  to  Pigou,  James  & 
Drinker  after  giving  the  arguments  advanced 


by  many  to  receive  it,  and  others  to  refuse  it, 
conclude  on  the  whole  they  "  are  rather  in- 
clined to  think  that  nothing  less  than  a  total 
repeal  of  the  act  for  raising  a  revenue  in  Ame- 
rica, will  leave  the  business  of  the  India  Com- 
pany respecting  their  tea,  in  that  peaceable 
situation  we  could  wish  to  see  it." 

Booth  in  answer  to  a  query  from  James  & 
Drinker,  gives  the  following  explanation  of  his 
expressed  belief  that  the  Revenue  act  was 
entirely  repealed : — 

"New  York,  10th  November,  1773. 

"  Sirs, — We  have  before  us  your  favour  of 
the  6th  curr't.  The  late  act  of  Parliament  re- 
specting tea,  is  a  very  confused  one,  and  will 
require  no  less  judgment  than  that  of  a  treasu- 
ry board,  where  perhaps  it  originated,  to  ex- 
plain it.  Some  of  our  lawyers  are  of  opinion, 
that  tea  cannot  be  landed  here  free  of  the  duty 
of  '3d.  per  lb.,  but  we  pay  no  regard  to  this 
opinion.  The  single  question  with  us,  is,  whe- 
ther the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  will  ihink  any 
clause  in  that  act  of  sufficient  force,  to  autho- 
rize them  in  granting  a  license  to  send  tea  to 
America  free  of  all  duties  whatever.  The 
branch  of  the  revenue  relating  to  the  customs, 
is  by  several  acts  of  Parliament  put  wholly 
under  their  direction,  and  they  have  more  than 
once  taken  great  latitude  in  explaining  parti- 
cular laws.  This  is  certain  we  have  clear  ad- 
vices that  no  duty  will  be  paid  here,  and  how 
it  can  be  compromised  any  other  way,  we  are 
not  able  to  determine." 

At  last  towards  the  close  of  the  Eleventh 
month  the  packet  leaving  London  in  the  Tenth 
month  arrived  at  New  York,  bringing  official 
copies  of  the  appointment  of  the  Philadelphia 
commissioners.  It  also  brought  the  informa- 
tion that  the  tea  was  to  be  subject  in  America, 
to  pay  the  duty  levied  by  Ibe  Revenue  act. 
On  the  2d  of  Twelfth  month,  the  day  they 
received  their  commission,  James  &  Drinker 
prepared  a  statement  for  the  information  of  the 
public  relative  to  the  course  they  intended  to 
pursue.  They  say,  "  If  the  teas  arrive  here 
subject  to  the  payment  of  a  duty  under  the 
'  American  Revenue  Act,'  they  ought  to  be 
received  and  deposited  in  a  place  of  safety, 
there  to  remain  without  an  attempt  of  the  agents 
or  any  other  to  make  sale  thereof;  and  the 
East  India  directors  shall  be  informed  that  the 
inhabitants  of  this  province  appear  to  be  deter- 
mined not  to  purchase  the  said  teas,  but  to  dis- 
courage and  prevent  the  sale  of  them  during 
the  existence  of  the  said  act.  The  said  East 
India  directors  should  therefore  be  desired  to 
exert  their  weight  and  influence  with  the  Brit- 
ish Parliament,  to  obtain  a  repeal  of  the  said 
act,  as  the  most  certain  mode  of  opening  a  way 
for  the  sale  of  their  teas  here.  If  this  measure 
should  not  be  adopted  or  they  fail  of  succeeding 
therein,  then  to  order  their  teas  from  hence  to 
some  other  part  of  the  world.  These  are  sen- 
timents the  said  James  &  Drinker  have  steadi- 
ly and  publicly  avowed,  and  as  they  apprehend 
become  them  as  persons  really  concerned  for 
the  reputation  and  peace  of  the  city,  and  who 
have  a  thorough  regard  for  the  security  and 
preservation  of  the  civil  rights,  and  true  inter- 
ests of  their  country." 

They  conclude  with  saying  that  as  it  appears 
to  be  the  will  of  the  citizens  generally,  that 
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they  should  not  act  under  their  appointment  as 
agents,  they  decline  it. 

On  the  3d  they  called  together  some  of  the 
most  influential  inhabitants  of  the  city,  amongst 
whom  was  Governor  Penn's  brother-in-law, 
James  Allen,  and  laid  before  them  all  the  par- 
ticulars connected  with  their  appointment,  &c. 

From  the  time  it  was  generally  known  that 
the  tea  was  shipped  for  Philadelphia,  and  the 
vessel  it  was  coming  in,  the  excitement  in  the 
city  increased.  Placards  of  the  most  infla- 
malory  kind  were  issued,  signed  by  "  the  Com- 
mittee for  Tarring  and  Feathering,"  addressed 
to  the  Delaware  pilots  and  others.  These 
were  written  with  a  knowledge  that  the  class 
of  men  they  were  to  operate  on,  were  men  of 
strong  feelings  and  ignorant  minds.  The  first 
commences  with  declaring  that  the  tea  shipped 
in  the  "  Polly,  Captain  Ayres,"  was  sent  "  for 
the  purpose  of  enslaving  and  poisoning  all 
Americans."  They  alternately  threaten  them 
with  ignominy  and  a  coat  of  tar  and  feathers 
if  they  pilot  the  ship  up  the  Delaware, — and 
promise  them  honour  and  rewards  if  they  give 
a  good  account  of  her,  that  is,  run  her  aground 
where  she  may  be  lost.  These  things  had 
their  effect.  No  pilot  would  undertake  the 
charge,  and  had  it  not  been  that  a  large  vessel 
was  passing  up  the  day  he  arrived,  which  at 
his  own  risk  Captain  Ayres  followed,  he  would 
have  had  to  remain  at  the  capes.  The  sensi- 
tiveness and  fears  of  the  pilots  were  set  forth  in 
the  fact,  that  a  few  days  before  Captain  Ayres's 
arrival,  another  ship  came  into  the  capes.  A 
pilot  after  having  received  the  assurance  that  it 
was  not  "  the  Polly,"  and  after  having  examin- 
ed as  he  could  the  cargo  to  see  that  there  were 
no  chests  of  tea  on  board,  took  charge  of  her 
and  brought  her  up  to  Chester.  Here  his  fears 
became  very  great,  lest  there  should  be  some- 
thing wrong,  and  he  refused  to  perform  his 
duty  nny  longer.  The  captain  drew  his  pistol 
and  told  him  he  would  shoot  him  if  he  did  not. 
The  poor  man  replied,  he  might  as  well  be 
killed  there  as  at  Philadelphia ;  and  no  threats 
could  induce  him  to  take  the  ship  any  further. 
Finding  it  useless  to  attempt  to  use  force,  the 
captain  went  up  with  him  to  the  city  taking 
his  clearances  along,  and  the  pilot  being  there 
assured  all  was  right,  returned  and  brought  up 
the  ship. 

Captain  Ayres  reached  Chester  Twelfth 
month  25th,  1773,  before  it  was  known  in 
Philadelphia  that  he  had  entered  the  capes. 
James  &  Drinker  thus  inform  the  agent  at 
New  York  of  what  took  place  relative  thereto: 

"  The  25th  instant  in  the  evening,  an  ac- 
count came  to  the  coffee-house,  that  the  tea 
ship  was  at  Chester,  having  followed  up  a  ship 
of  much  greater  draft  of  water,  as  the  pilots 
refused  to  take  up  the  ship.  At  that  time  the 
committee  were  sitting  who  determined  that 
next  day  several  of  them  would  go  down  and 
meet  her,  and  enjoin  the  captain  to  send  his 
ship  down  to  Reedy  Isiand, — to  require  him  at 
his  peril  not  to  attempt  to  enter  at  the  custom- 
house, but  to  allow  him  a  few  hours  to  protest, 
and  to  be  furnished  with  necessaries.  Then 
to  follow  his  ship,  and  proceed  back  to  London. 
Whilst  this  was  in  agitation  accounts  came 
that  the  ship  was  at  Gloucester  Point.  Upon 
this  a  number  of  the  committee  went  there, 
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followed  by  many  people.  Charles  Thompson 
let  the  captain  know  the  above  determination 
of  the  committee,  and  took  his  engagement  that 
he  would  not  attempt  to  enter  at  the  custom- 
house. They  then  brought  him  up  to  the  city. 
Yesterday  [27th]  a  large  number  of  people 
were  called  together  in  the  yard  of  the  State- 
house  by  printed  notices,  and  the  public  cryer 
going  through  the  city,  where  they  entered 
into  certain  resolutions,  which  we  have  not  yet 
obtained  copies  of.  They  were  in  substance, 
that  the  ship  should  depart  the  next  tide,  and 
Captain  Ayres  this  day ;  and  we  are  just  now 
informed  by  Gilbert  Barklay*  that  he  is  deter- 
mined to  return  in  the  ship  to  London,  and 
expects  to  go  at  3  o'clock  this  afternoon.  As 
the  ship  was  not  admitted  to  an  entry,  the 
goods  on  boardf  could  not  be  landed,  nor  dare 
any  man,  from  all  we  have  heard,  ask  it." 
"  We  hear  that  C.  Bradford  set  ofF  yesterday 
with  an  account  of  what  was  done,  to  strength- 
en the  opposition  to  the  landing  of  the  tea  with 
you.  We  need  not  say  what  would  have  been 
its  fate  had  it  been  attempted  here." 

The  tea  sent  to  Boston  was  thrown  into  the 
sea, — that  to  Charleston  was  taken  out  of  the 
vessel,  and  deposited  in  a  damp  place  until  it 
rotted, — and  that  to  New  York  was  served  as 
that  to  Philadelphia  had  been.  Governor 
Tryon  who  was  determined  to  defend  it,  had 
told  his  counsel  that  he  should  take  them  all 
with  him,  and  the  mayor  of  New  York  to  su- 
perintend and  defend  the  landing.  The  coun- 
cil had  been  very  positive  in  their  declaration 
that  the  tea  should  be  landed  and  protected, 
until  near  the  time  of  its  arrival,  when  their 
fears  got  the  better  of  their  loyalty,  they  peti- 
tioned the  governor  to  allow  it  to  be  sent  back. 
Booth  says,  the  reason  was,  they  became  con- 
vinced if  they  undertook  to  defend  it,  some  of 
them  would  have  their  brains  knocked  out  with 
brickbats  and  stones,  before  the  governor  would 
think  it  necessary  to  call  out  the  military  to 
protect  them. 

*  One  of  the  commissioners  for  Philadelphia,  who 
had  come  over  from  England  with  the  tea. 

t  James  &  Drinker  had  on  board  among  other 
things  some  thousand  weight  of  Cheshire  cheese  in 
baskets. 

(To  be  continued.) 

Communication, 

The  following  circumstance  it  was  thought 
would  be  interesting  to  the  readers  of "  The 
Friend :" 

There  lived  in  Darby  a  coloured  family, 
who  by  their  industry  and  general  good  con- 
duct, had  excited  the  esteem  of  their  neigh- 
bours. Many  years  since,  they  escaped  from 
their  master  in  Maryland  by  the  aid  of  his 
children,  and  by  supposed  connivance  on  his 
part,  as  little  if  any  effort  was  made  for  their 
recovery.  The  master  soon  after  died.  The 
youngest  son  of  the  coloured  family  is  now 
about  twenty-seven  years  of  age.  He  was 
only  eleven  years  old  when  he  left  Maryland  : 
of  course  he  has,  during  all  this  period,  been 
living  in  the  enjoyment  of  freedom.  Recently, 
a  man,  who  by  connection  with  the  family  had 
obtained  their  confidence,  made  himself  the 
tool  of  a  son-in-law  of  their  former  master. 


By  plausible  pretexts  he  allured  this  young 
man,  Allen,  over  the  line  into  Maryland  ;  there 
an  officer  from  Baltimore  arrested  him,  assert- 
ing that  information  had  been  received  by  Te- 
legraph from  Philadelphia,  that  he  had  been 
engaged  in  a  robbery  committed  there.  Allen's 
protests  of  innocence  were  disregarded  ;  he 
was  chained  and  handcuffed,  and  taken  on  to  . 
Baltimore,  where  he  was  placed  in  a  hack  and 
driven  rapidly  to  a  building  of  peculiar  struc- 
ture.   When  within  the  enclosure,  he  asked, 
"  Is  this  a  public  prison?"  and  was  answered, 
"  No,  it  is  the  Georgia  Pen  !"    "  I  felt  that  j 
moment,"  said  Allen,  "  as  if  I  was  in  the  j 
midst  of  the  great  ocean,  without  a  friend  or  i 
plank  to  rest  upon  !"   Refusing  to  acknowledge 
he  was  a  slave,  flogging,  by  means  of  the  pad- 
dle, that  well-known  instrument  of  slave  tor- 
tore,  was  resorted  to.    He  bore  for  a  while  the 
horrible  infliction,  then  yielded  an  assent  to  >\\ 
every  question  put  to  him.    It  was  the  confes- 
sion of  the  inquisition !    Upon  this  he  was 
doomed  to  be  shipped  to  New  Orleans. 

Information  of  his  abduction  had  been  con- 
veyed to  his  friends  by  means  of  a  fellow  pas- 
senger in  the  cars  for  York.    His  family  sac- 
rificed all  the  accumulations  of  years  of  labour,  j 
— selling  a  neat  house  they  had  purchased,  to  | 
redeem  him.    Eight  hundred  dollars  were  de-  j 
manded  and  paid  as  the  price  of  Allen  Rickett's  | 
right  to  himself,  and  to  redeem  one  victim  from 
being  conveyed,  under  the  protection  of  the  j 
flag  of  the  Union,  to  the  human  shambles  in 
New  Orleans. 

He  was  restored  to  his  home  and  friends  on  ill 
the  24th  ult.    Comment  is  unnecessary. 

Benezet. 


For  "  The  Friend."  ! 

Christ  honoured  in  Sanctified  Vessels. 

From  one  age  to  another  men  have  arisen  j 
through  subjection  to  the  power  of  the  Spirit  of 
Christ,  whose  understandings  have  been  en-  |i 
lightened  and  they  have  received  qualifications 
to  labour  successfully  in  his  church.  Their 
clearness  of  vision,  and  their  authority  to  la- 
hour,  have  not  been  derived  from  literary  stu- 
dies, nor  from  any  natural  endowment,  but 
from  the  preparing  hand  of  the  Lord  upon 
them.    Their  will  has  been  slain  ;  they  have 
been  brought  into  that  state,  in  which  he  cloth-  !l 
ed  them  from  day  to  day,  with  sincere  desire  p 
that  his  will  alone  may  be  done,  and  his  name  I 
and  truth  exalted.    John  Woolman  was  an  S 
instance  of  this  kind.    Living  under  the  daily  I 
cross,  he  had  a  lively  sense  of  his  own  infir- 
mity, of  the  numerous  weaknesses  with  which  ,j 
man  is  assailed,  and  in  consequence  of  refusing  it 
to  submit  to  the  government  of  Christ,  how  the 
visible  church  in  many  places  was  marked 
with  great  degeneracy. 

Wherever  the  love  of  the  world  has  posses- 
sion, the  love  of  God  is  banished  from  the 
heart.  The  doctrine  of  our  Lord  is  irreversi-  I 
ble.  "  No  man  can  serve  two  masters — he 
will  either  love  the  one  and  hate  the  other — or  i 
cleave  to  the  one  and  despise  the  other.  Ye 
cannot  serve  God  and  mammon."  The  reason 
why  we  have  so  few  men  of  God,  is  because 
those  who  have  been  visited  and  enlightened 
by  his  grace,  do  not  give  up  all,  forsake  all, 
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nd  hate  all  that  he  requires  them  to  give  up, 
nd  love  him  above  all,  and  in  that  love,  follow 
Christ  wherever  he  leads.  While  men  think 
i  serve  Christ  one  day  or  part  of  a  day,  and 
lien  serve  themselves  and  Satan,  they  can 
ever  make  any  advance  in  their  spiritual 
rowth  and  journey.  The  little  time  and 
lought  they  give  to  religion  may  make  some 
link  they  have  more  of  it  Jhan  they  really 
ave ;  and  their  self  conceit  lead  them  to  be- 
eve  they  are  quite  qualified  to  handle  and 
lanage  the  affairs  of  the  church  ;  but  their 
ye  not  being  single,  their  body  is  full  of  dark- 
ess  ;  and  they  have  no  clear  perception  that  it 
3  the  transformer,  who  is  secretly  and  at  their 
ight  hand,  prompting  them  to  attempt  a  part, 
Hhich  they  have  no  Divine  authority  to  act. 
luch  are  often  heady — high-minded — as  full  of 
lemselves  as  they  are  of  condemning  the  hum- 
le  and  steadfastly  devoted  followers  of  Christ — 
he  enmity  between  the  two  seeds  being  appa- 
ent  to  the  eye,  that  is  anointed  with  the  eye- 
alve  of  his  kingdom. 

Nothing  can  keep  the  destroyer  out,  who  is 
ow  striving  to  prepare  the  way,  for  wealth, 
ilent,  learning,  and  a  spurious  religion,  to 
ule  with  confidence,  and  great  assurance,  but 
oming  in  through  Christ  the  door  into  the 
heepf'old  ; — and  he  says,  if  any  man  climb  up 
ny  other  way,  the  same  is  a  thief  and  a  rob- 
er.  What  a  blessed  effect  it  might  have,  if 
ill  those  who  read  the  Holy  Scriptures  often, 
ead  them  with  a  sincere  desire  to  have  them- 
elves,  their  lives,  their  spirits  and  their  prin- 
jples  thoroughly  modelled  and  conformed  to 
hem.  They  like  to  sing  David's  psalms,  and 
Iwell  upon  Isaiah's  sublime  and  graphic  de- 
ceptions of  the  glory  and  spread  of  the  Re- 
leemer's  kingdom — but  it  seems  as  if  they 
hought,  that  the  crucifying  part  of  his  reli- 
gion, by  which  the  living  members  of  his  body 
ire  baptized  into  the  death  of  self,  belongs  to 
'  the  common  people."  This  cross-bearing 
■eligion — dying  daily  and  being  made  fools  for 
Christ's  sake,  is  rather  too  low  and  little  for 
hem ;  it  may  do  for  poor  people — weak  and 
inlettered—  but  it  could  hardly  be  supposed  that 
nen  who  have  laboured  hard  to  lay  up  riches, 
md  have  so  much  leisure  to  add  to  their  intel- 
ectual  stores,  would  descend  to  a  strict  con- 
brmity  with  I  he  simplicity  and  the  limits  of 
he  straight  gate  and  the  narrow  way. 

Satan  has  been  called  a  cunning  subtle  ser- 
jent;  and  itrequiressomethingelsethan learning 
ind  wealth,  and  human  talent,  to  detect  his  in- 
iidious  influences.  He  has  a  special  enmity  to 
he  heart-changing  religion  of  the  Son  of  God, 
)ecause  he  knows  it  thoroughly  overturns  and 
•oots  out  his  kingdom,  where  it  is  permitted  to 
lave  the  entire  ascendency, — and  that  nothing 
3lse  can  destroy  his  kingdom.  Any  resem- 
blance that  is  not  the  reality  itself,  he  will  tole- 
rate for  a  time,  and  strive  to  settle  nominal  pro- 
fessors at  ease  with.  And  there  is  no  people 
imong  whom  he  is  more  industrious,  and  ex- 
ercises with  more  unwearied  effort,  his  utmost 
i  ngenuity  to  deceive  and  betray,  than  those 
if/ho  have  been  brought,  in  some  measure,  to 
isee  the  true  spiritual  nature  of  the  Redeemer's 
;<ingdom,  and  have  undergone  some  prepara- 
tory dispensations  for  its  introduction  in  their 
hearts.    Our  only  hope  is  in  the  mercy  and 


long  forbearance  of  a  High  Priest,  omnipotent, 
yet  touched  with  a  feeling  of  our  infirmities — 
who  has  brought  many  sons  and  daughters  to 
glory,  and  will  bring  countless  multitudes  more, 
as  they  surrender  themselves  body,  soul,  and 
spirit  into  his  hand,  to  be  sanctified  by  the 
refiner's  fire  and  the  fuller's  soap,  and  thereby 
fitted  for  his  use  and  for  him  to  dwell  in. 

In  his  account  of  attending  two  Quarterly 
Meetings,  J.  Woolman  very  perspicuously  de- 
scribes the  indispensablecharacteristicsbf  a  true 
workman  in  the  Lord's  vineyard.  "  Near  the 
conclusion  of  the  meeting  for  business,"  he  re- 
marks, "  Friends  were  invited  to  constancy  in 
supporting  the  testimony  of  Truth,  and  remind- 
ed of  the  necessity  which  the  disciples  of  Christ 
are  under  to  attend  principally  to  his  business, 
as  he  is  pleased  to  open  it  to  us :  and  to  be 
particularly  careful  to  have  our  minds  redeem- 
ed from  the  love  of  wealth  :  to  have  our  out- 
ward affairs  in  as  little  room  as  may  be ;  that 
no  temporal  concerns  may  entangle  our  affec- 
tions, or  hinder  us  from  diligently  following 
the  dictates  of  Truth,  in  labouring  to  promote 
the  pure  spirit  of  meekness  and  heavenly- 
mindedness  amongst  the  children  of  men,  in 
these  days  of  calamity  and  distress  ;  wherein 
God  is  visiting  our  land  with  his  just  judg- 
ments. 

"  Each  of  these  Quarterly  Meetings  are 
large  and  sat  nearly  eight  hours.  Here  1  had 
occasion  to  consider,  that  it  is  a  weighty  thing 
to  speak  much  in  large  meetings  for  business  : 
first,  except  our  minds  are  rightly  prepared, 
and  we  clearly  understand  the  case  we  speak 
to,  instead  of  forwarding,  we  hinder  business, 
and  make  more  labour  lor  those  on  whom  the 
burthen  of  the  work  is  laid.  If  selfish  views 
or  a  partial  spirit  have  any  room  in  our  minds, 
we  are  unfit  for  the  Lord's  work  ;  if  we  have  a 
clear  prospect  of  the  business,  and  proper 
weight  on  our  minds  to  speak,  it  behoves  us  to 
avoid  useless  apologies  and  repetitions." 

"  How  weighty  are  our  solemn  meetings, 
when  the  name  of  Christ  is  kept  holy  ! 

"  How  precious  is  that  state,  in  which  the 
children  of  the  Lord  are  so  redeemed  from  the 
love  of  this  world,  that  they  are  accepted  and 
blessed  in  all  that  they  do  !" 

"  How  necessary  is  it  that  we  who  profess 
these  principles,  and  are  outwardly  active  in 
supporting  them,  should  faithfully  abide  in  di- 
vine strength,  that  as  He  who  hath  called  us  is 
holy,  so  we  may  be  holy  in  all  manner  of  con- 
versation !" 

"  1  often  feel  a  labour  in  spirit,  that  we  who 
are  active  members  in  religious  Society,  may 
experience  in  ourselves,  the  truth  of  these  ex- 
pressions of  the  Holy  One,  '  I  will  be  sanctified 
in  them  that  come  nigh  me.'  " 

Singular  Trap  for  the  Condor. — A  curious 
practice  of  capturing  the  condor  alive  is  prac- 
tised in  the  province  of  Abancay.  A  fresh 
cowhide,  with  some  fragments  of  flesh  adher- 
ing to  it,  is  spread  out  in  some  of  the  level 
heights,  and  an  Indian  provided  with  ropes, 
creeps  beneath  it,  whilst  some  others  station 
themselves  in  ambush  near  the  spot,  ready  to 
assist  him.  Presently  a  condor,  attracted  by 
the  smell  of  the  flesh,  darts  down  upon  the 
cowhide,  and  then  the  Indian  who  is  hid  under 


it  seizes  the  bird  by  the  legs  and  binds  them 
fast  in  the  skin,  as  if  in  a  bag.  The  captured 
condor  flaps  his  wings  and  makes  ineffectual 
attempts  to  fly,  but  he  is  speedily  secured  and 
carried  in  triumph  to  the  nearest  village. — 
TschudVs  Travels  in  Peru. 


Selected. 

MOONLIGHT  ON  THE  SEA. 

I  stood  by  the  sea  in  the  silence  of  night, 

And  mark'd  the  fair  moon  as  she  beamingly  shone, 

And  sigh'd  to  perceive  that  her  silvery  light 
Illumined  one  line  of  the  water  alone. 

It  griev'd  me  to  watch  her  thus  wooingly  play 
On  so  narrow  a  track  of  the  ocean's  vast  tide, 

Refusing  to  cheer  with  one  gladd'ning  ray 
The  dark  quiet  billows  that  roll'd  by  its  side. 

Then  I  paus'd,  for  I  felt  that  my  strictures  were  vain, 
And  blam'd  my  rash  judgment  and  limited  sight, 

Which  thus  had  presumptuously  dar'd  to  arraign 
The  course  of  so  wonderous  and  distant  a  light. 

The  moon  to  our  gaze  as  a  niggard  may  seem, 
Since  few  of  her  rays  our  perceptions  may  strike, 

Yet  she  casts  on  the  ocean  no  favouring  beam, 
But  mirrors  her  smiles  on  each  billow  alike. 

Thus  often  with  envy  those  mortals  we  view, 

To  whom  dazzling  distinctions  and  honours  are 
given, 

Our  eyes  their  bright  track  in  amazement  pursue, 
And  we  deem  them  especially  favour'd  by  Heaven. 

Yet  happiness  shines  o'er  life's  varied  expanse 
Though  distance  her  light  may  appear  to  subdue, 

And  the  many  arc  hourly  rejoie'd  by  the  glance 
Which  we  falsely  imagine  confin'd  to  a  few. 

Their  fame  may  not  spread,  nor  their  riches  increase, 
Yet  owning  pure  pleasures,  calm  thoughts,  loving 
ties, 

Their  names  may  repose  in  the  moonlight  of  peace, 
Though  the  rays  be  reflected  not  back  to  our  eyes. 

God  pours,  with  a  hand  unaccustom'd  to  spare, 
The  light  of  his  bounty  on  cottage  and  hall, 

And  none  should  distrustfully  question  their  share 
Of  the  radiance  so  amply  sufficient  for  all. 

Abdy. 

Military  Cooking. — A  small  ration  was 
now  served  out  to  Ihe  half-famished  soldiers, 
which  consisted  of  a  few  ounces  of  flour  and 
flesh  given  to  each  man  alike  without  distinc- 
tion. The  flesh  was  that  of  ill-fed,  jaded,  and 
wearied  bullocks,  which  had  become  too  old 
for  agricultural  labour,  driven  up  rapidly  after 
the  army.  Those  given  to  each  regiment  were 
instantly  shot  through  the  head,  flayed,  and,  in 
a  twinkling,  served  out  in  the  allotted  quanti- 
ties, which  were  placed  warm  in  the  camp  ket- 
tles to  boil,  almost, before  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  or  the  vibration  of  the  fibres  had  ceased. 
This  was  the  usual  way  in  which  the  military 
rations  were  served  out  in  Spain,  killed  and 
eaten  when  the  animals  were  in  a  state  of  fe- 
ver, from  long  and  hasty  journeys,  tough  and 
hard  as  bend  leather,  in  consequence  of  age, 
ill-feeding,  and  want  of  proper  cooking. — 
Grant's  Romance  of  War. 


Methuen,  in  his  "  Life  in  the  Wilderness," 
says,  "  I  measured  the  distance  between  the 
strides  of  an  ostrich,  which  were  very  dis- 
tinctly impressed  upon  the  sand,  and  found  it 
nine  feet." 
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A  discontented  man  was  perpetually  in  the 
habit  of  reminding  his  second  rib  what  an  ex- 
cellent manager  his  first  wife  was.  Out  of  all 
patience,  she  one  day  comforted  him  with  the 
remark,  that  no  one  regretted  her  death  more 
than  she  did. — Late  Paper. 


It  argued  a  rich  mind  in  Socrates,  the  moral 
philosopher,  when  walking  through  a  market, 
and  beholding  varieties  of  good  commodities, 
yet  could  say,  Bow  many  things  do  I  not  want ! 
But  a  richer  mind  in  the  disciples,  who,  with  a 
sweet  complacency  of  spirit,  could  acknow- 
ledge, That  as  having  nothing,  and  yet  possess- 
ing all  things. — Sydney  Taylor. 


I  read  of  Basil,  that  he  persuaded  himself, 
that  if  he  were  in  the  wilderness,  free  from  the 
company  of  men,  he  should  be  happy,  and 
serve  God  more  devoutly ;  but  when  he  came 
there,  he  said,  I  have  forsaken  all  things,  but 
yet  I  retain  my  old  heart. — Anon. 


Chinese  Proverbs. — If  the  roots  be  left  the 
grass  will  grow  again. 

The  gem  cannot  be  polished  without  friction, 
nor  man  perfected  without  trials. 

What  is  told  in  the  ear  is  often  heard  a  hun- 
dred miles  off. 


THE  FRIEND. 


FOURTH  MONTH  17,  1847. 


Last  week  we  briefly  referred  to  the  battle 
and  its  results  of  Buena  Vista,  between  the 
troops  under  General  Taylor  and  the  Mexicans 
under  Santa  Anna.  On  the  very  day  that 
paper  was  issued,  news  came  of  another  occur- 
rence not  less  calculated  to  gratify  the  war 
spirit  unhappily  so  rife  in  the  country — the 
surrender  and  unconditional  capitulation  of 
Vera  Cruz  and  the  Castle  of  San  Juan  De 
Ulloa.  The  particulars  of  this  event  are  de- 
tailed with  much  minuteness  in  the  newspapers, 
corroborated  by  official  despatches  from  Win- 
field  Scott,  United  States  General  in  Chief,  and 
Commodore  Perry,  who  with  the  troops  and 
vessels  under  their  command  respectively,  were 
jointly  concerned  in  conducting  the  siege.  The 
bombardment  of  the  city  commenced,  it  ap- 
pears, in  the  afternoon  of  the  22nd  of  last 
month,  the  awful  struggle  continuing  (with 
intermissions)  until  the  28th,  when  the  capitu- 
lation was  effected.  "  The  loss  on  our  side," 
says  one  account,  "  is  small,  comparatively 
speaking — but  the  Mexicans  suffered  severely, 
and  we  notice  with  sincere  regret  that  among 
the  victims  were  many  women  and  children/" 
In  another  paragraph  we  read  "it  is  estimated 
that  upwards  of  500  of  the  inhabitants  were 
killed  during  the  engagement."  "  Total  killed 
and  wounded  on  the  side  of  the  United  States, 
7  officers  and  58  men,  making  in  all,  65  per- 
sons."— We  have  no  heart  to  enter  more  at 
length  into  this  matter,  nor  feelings  in  unison 
with  many  in  this  professedly  Christian  com- 
munity, who  consider  these  so-called  brilliant 
victories  fit  occasions  for  joyful  exultation — 


for  the  cry  of  glory  !  We  object  therefore 
conscientiously  and  decidedly  to  the  call  of  the 
Mayor  and  others  for  an  illumination  in  this 
city  on  the  evening  of  Second-day  next ;  at  the 
same  time  expressing  the  desire  that  our  young 
Friends  will  be  careful  in  no  way  or  manner 
to  countenance  the  ill-advised  measure,  and  as 
much  as  may  be  to  keep  at  home  on  that 
evening. 

Friends'  Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Boys, 
under  the  care  of  Germantown  Preparative 
Meeting,  Philadelphia  county,  Pa. 

This  Institution  pleasantly  situated  in  the 
healthy  village  of  Germantown,  near  the  car- 
office,  and  a  short  distance  from"  the  Main 
street,  occupying  capacious  and  airy  buildings, 
is  believed  to  present  desirable  advantages, 
particularly  to  those  who  wish  to  place  their 
children  in  the  country  for  the  summer  season. 

The  course  of  study  pursued  embraces  the 
usual  branches  of  a  general  literary  and  ma- 
thematical education,  with  the  Latin  and  Greek 
languages  ;  and  free  access  is  had  to  a  valuable 
library  of  selected  books,  connected  with  the 
school. 

The  principal  having  for  several  years  been 
engaged  in  teaching,  hopes,  by  diligent  atten- 
tion to  the  literary  pursuits  of  his  pupils,  and 
a  guarded  care  over  their  moral  conduct,  to 
be  enabled  to  merit  continued  patronage,  and 
give  satisfaction  to  those  who  may  commit  to 
him  this  important  and  responsible  trust. 

The  summer  session  will  commence  on  Se- 
cond-day, the  3d  of  Fifth  month  next. 

Terms,  per  quarter  of  twelve  weeks,  pay- 
able in  advance : — 

For  boarding  and  tuition,  (including 

washing,)    ....     $35  00 

For  tuition  in  English  and  Classics,   10  00 
"  "  studies,   -         8  00 

A  primary  class  has  also  been  ad- 
mitted at  5  00 

For  further  particulars,  apply  to  Isaac  Mor- 
gan, Jr.,  principal  of  the  school,  or  to  either  of 
the  undersigned  committee: — 

Abraham  Keyser,  Samuel  Johnson,  Jona- 
than Robeson,  Thomas  Magarge,  Samuel  B. 
Morris,  Alfred  Cope. 

Bible  Association  of  Friends  in  America. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Bible  Association 
of  Friends  in  America,  will  be  held  in  the  com- 
mittee-room, Arch  street  meeting-house,  on 
Second-day  evening,  the  19th  instant,  at  S 
o'clock. 

Friends  of  both  sexes  who  feel  an  interest 
in  the  subject  are  particularly  invited  to  attend. 

Charles  Ellis,  Secretary. 
Philada.,  Fourth  month,  1847. 

WEST-TOWN  SCHOOL. 

In  consequence  of  necessary  repairs  now 
making  in  the  main  School  Building  at  West- 
town,  the  committee  have  agreed  to  extend  the 
present  vacation  one  week  longer  than  the 
usual  time.  The  next  session  will  therefore 
commence  on  Second-day,  the  10th  of  the 
Fifth  month,  and  be  continued  a  week  later, 
making  the  Fall  vacation  but  two  weeks.  Con- 


veyances will  be  provided  to  leave  Philadelphia 
on  that  day,  at  7  o'clock  in  the  morning,  to 
take  the  children  to  the  school. 
On  behalf  of  the  Committee, 

Thomas  Kimber,  Clerk. 


Died,  at  the  residence  of  Thomas  S.  Bacon,  in  Man- 
nington,  on  the  night  of  the  12th  of  the  Second  month, 
in  the  89th  year  of  his  age,  Peter  Townsend,  a  mem- 
ber and  elder  of  Salem  Monthly  Meeting,  N.  J.  During 
a  confinement  of  several  months,  he  evinced  a  continued 
concern  and  interest  for  the  welfare  of  the  Society, 
and  particularly  for  the  little  meeting  of  which  he 
was  a  member ;  frequently  expressing  his  desire  that 
his  younger  friends  might  become  willing  to  come 
forward  and  take  the  places  of  those  who  were  remov- ' 
ed,  in  supporting  the  testimonies  and  cause  of  Truth. — 
Being  naturally  of  an  affable  and  cheerful  disposition, 
and  having  attained  to  an  establishment  in  the  Chris- 
tian path,  he  was  qualified  frequently  to  offer  counsel 
and  encouragement  to  those  who  visited  him  :  and  in 
allusion  to  his  own  feelings  and  prospects  was  very 
instructive. — A  few  days  before  his  death,  in  speaking 
to  a  friend,  he  remarked,  "  I  have  many  favours  be- 
stowed upon  me,  and  much  to  be  thankful  for ;"  and, 
after  a  short  pause,  added,  "nothing  to  fear."  "Which,  j 
ever  way  my  dear  Redeemer  sees  best  to  order  it,  all 
will  be  well.  I  leave  it  all  fb  him."  "  He  will  take 
care  of  me." — In  this  resigned  and  quiet  state  the  pale 
messenger  found  him,  and  he  was  permitted  to  pass 
quietly  away,  we  doubt  not,  to  join  the  just  of  all 
generations  who  surround  the  throne,  henceforth  to 
ascribe  glory  and  honour,  salvation  and  strength  to 
Him  who  sitteth  thereon,  and  to  the  Lamb  forever  and 
ever. 

 ,  at  Cherry  Lawn,  Baltimore  county,  Md.,  on 

Second-day  the  20th  ult.,  Prescilla,  widow  of  the  late 
Abraham  Barker,  of  Philadelphia,  in  the  67th  year  of  ' 
her  age. 

 ,  on  the  5th  instant,  at  his  residence  near  Bur- 

lington,  N.  J.,  John  Cox.    The  life  of  our  deceased 
friend  had  been  prolonged  to  the  unusual  period  of  up-  [ 
wards  of  93  years  ;  more  than  half  a  century  of  which  i 
had  been  past  in  quiet  retirement  at  his  farm  of  Ox-  i 
mead.    He  occupied  the  station  of  an  approved  minis, 
ter  in  our  Society,  and  although  seldom  called  abroad 
in  the  service  of  the  Gospel,  his  weighty  and  impres-  ' 
sive  communications  in  his  meetings  at  home,  will  ] 
long  be  remembered  for  their  solemnity  and  power  by  | 
those  who  were  privileged  to  hear  them.    In  his  pri-  i 
vate  intercourse  few  men  made  themselves  more  be- 
loved by  the  courtesy  and  affability,  or  more  respected 
by  the  dignity  and  propriety  of  their  manners,  and  the  ! 
unblemished  integrity  and  purity  of  their  lives.  His 
private  attachments  were  warm  and  lasting,  and  he  j 
had  an  unusual  kindness  and  moderation  in  his  feel- 
ings towards  those  who  differed  from  him  in  opinion,  ! 
at  the  same  time  that  he  adhered  to  his  own  convic- 
tions  of  right  and  duty.    He  carried  these  qualities 
of  his  private  into  his  public  life;  and  the  part  which 
he  took  in  the  business  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  during  I 
times  of  peculiar  difficulty,  was  marked  by  dignity  and 
moderation, — by  regard  for  the  views  and  feelings  of 
others,  and  at  times  by  just  rebuke  of  glaring  impro- 
priety.   He  was  enabled  through  a  humble  reliance  I 
on  the  mercy  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord,  and 
through  watchfulness  and  obedience  to  his  spiritual  | 
appearance  in  the  heart,  to   fight  the  good  fight, 
and  to  keep  the  faith.    He  was  almost  the  last  of 
his  generation,  and  had  lived  and  acted  with  a  suc- 
cession of  men  who  served  the  Lord  in  their  day,  , 
by  the  dedication  of  their  lives  to  the  cause  of  truth 
and  righteousness;  and  whom  we  look  upon  even  now 
as  among  the  most  illustrious  that  have  adorned  our  I  1 
annals.    He  has  been  gathered  like  a  shock  of  corn  :  a 
fully  ripe  ;  and  while  the  shadows  of  the  grave  seemed  f 
gathering  round  him,  his  spiritual  faculties  at  times  j 
shone  clear  through  the  failure  in  degree  of  his  physi- 
cal and  mental  powers,  which  marked  the  decay  of 
nature  at  the  advanced  age  which  he  reached.  I 
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Grahame's  Colonial  History. 

(Continued  from  page  234.) 
WHAT  ENLIGHTENED  THE  QUAKERS. 

Grahame  claims  for  New  England  the  pre- 
cedence of  Pennsylvania,  in  the  abolition  move- 
ment. His  assertion  that  the  treatment  of  the 
slave,  in  the  former,  was  milder,  than  in  the 
atter,  has  already  been  noticed.  "  In  New 
England,"  he  says,  "  the  number  of  slaves  was 
very  insignificant;  and  their  treatment  so  mild 
and  humane  as  in  some  measure  to  veil  from 
the  public  eye  the  iniquity  of  their  bondage. 
A  provincial  law,  enacted  in  the  year  1712, 
prohibited  the  importation  of  slaves  into  Mas- 
sachusetts, without  restraining  her  merchants 
from  participating  in  the  vile  traffic  that  minis- 
tered to  the  supply  of  slaves  to  other  States." 
This  appears  to  have  been  the  first  legislative 
movement  in  Massachusetts,  in  opposition  to 
slavery.  Grahame  appears  to  think  it  was 
anterior  to  any  similar  movement  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. He  tells  us : — "  Some  manifestation 
was  made  of  the  repugnance  of  Quaker  princi- 
ples to  negro  slavery  by  an  Act  of  Assembly 
(1722)  which  imposed  a  duty  on  the  importa- 
tion of  negroes  into  the  province."  Now,  in 
an  epistle  from  Friends  in  Pennsylvania  to 
their  brethren  in  London,  written  in  the  year 
1714,  are  these  words: — "A  law  was  made  in 
Pennsylvania,  laying  a  duty  of  twenty  pounds 
upon  every  one  imported  there."  No  blame 
should  attach  to  Grahame  for  not  havin<i  seen 

i  •  •  • 

this  epistle  ;  but  he  ought  to  have  consulted  the 
legislative  journals  of  the  colony.  Had  he 
done  so,  he  would  have  found  that  this  impost, 
designed  to  check  the  slave  trade,  was  embo- 
died in  a  law  entitled,  "  An  impost  act  laying 
a  Duty  on  Negroes;"  which,  on  the  "  28  of 
Febr'y.,  1710-11"  was  laid  before  the  Govern- 
or, by  the  Assembly,  with  thirteen  other  bills, 
"  the  title  of  which  said  several  bills,  being 
read  by  the  Secretary  [of  Provincial  Council] 
were  by  the  Governour  passed  into  laws,  and 
a  warrant  immediately  issued  to  the  Keeper  of 
the  Great  Seal,  to  affix  the  great  seal  there- 


unto; and  the  same  were  ordered  to  be  pub- 
lished at  the  Court  House  the  next  day  : — 
which  was  accordingly  done."  Done,  but, 
alas  !  in  vain  :  for  the  Queen,  as  the  aforesaid 
epistle  has  informed  us,  disannulled  the  law, 
that  restricted  the  trade  in  the  bodies  of  men  ; 
and  Pennsylvania  Frienus  begged  the  interces- 
sion of  their  English  brethren,  at  court,  should 
the  assembly  renew  the  effort.  Of  all  this, 
Grahame  was  no  doubt  as  ignorant,  as  of  some 
other  things.  Speaking  of  the  agitation  of  the 
public  mind,  on  the  approach  of  the  American 
Revolution,  he  remarks,  that — "  the  recent 
discussions  with  regard  to  liberty  and  the  rights 
of  human  nature,  were  calculated  to  awaken  in 
generous  minds  a  juster  impression,  if  not  of 
slavery,  at  least  of  slave-dealing;  and  during 
the  latter  part  of  Governor  Bernard's  adminis- 
tration, a  bill  prohibitory  of  all  traffic  in  ne- 
groes was  passed  by  the  Massachusetts  Assem- 
bly. Bernard,  however,  in  conformity  with 
his  instructions  from  the  crown,  refused  to 
affirm  this  law,  and  thus  opposed  himself  to 
the  virtue  as  well  as  to  the  liberty  of  the  peo- 
ple whom  he  governed."  This  was  very  cre- 
ditable to  the  people  of  Massachusetts.  Their 
legislature,  it  cannot  be  denied,  was  in  advance 
of  that  of  Pennsylvania ;  yet  not  of  the  Qua- 
kers. The  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia,  in 
1728,  wrote  to  London,  in  reference  to  the 
importation  of  negroes,  "  no  Friends,  that  we 
know  of,  within  the  extent  of  this  meeting,  are 
concerned  in  that  practice ;"  and,  two  years 
after,  the  same  meeting,  in  reference  to  the 
purchase  of  negroes,  directed  the  subordinate 
meetings,  "  to  see  that  such  who  may  be,  or 
are  likely  to  be  found  in  that  practice,  may  be 
admonished  and  cautioned  how  they  offend 
herein."  The  number  of  offenders,  it  is  pro- 
bable, was  small,  for  in  1738,  a  minute  of  the 
Yearly  Meeting  was  adopted  expressive  of  sat- 
isfaction, "  that  there  is  so  little  occasion  of 
offence  given  by  Friends"  on  this  account. 

Thus,  as  early  as  the  year  1730,  Friends 
had  made  a  "  decisive  effort  to  arrest  the  pro- 
gress of  negro  slavery."  Grahame  represents 
the  movement  to  have  been  more  tardy,  by 
twenty-six  years.  He  makes  it  simultaneous 
with  the  retirement  of  the  Society  from  politi- 
cal life,  viz.,  in  1756.  "  By  a  remarkable, 
and  surely  not  an  accidental  coincidence,"  he 
says,  "  the  secession  of  the  Quakers  from  poli- 
tical office,  which  now  began  to  take  place, 
was  contemporary  with  their  first  decisive  effort 
as  a  religious  Society  to  arrest  the  progress  of 
negro  slavery."  The  coincidence  is  imagina- 
ry. In  1746,  still  ten  years  before  the  seces- 
sion, and  twenty-four  years  before  the  Revolu- 
tionary discussions  which  so  enlightened  the 
men  of  Massachusetts,  the  zeal  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Quakers  had  so  increased  as  to  impel 
them  to  extend  an  influence,  in  favour  of  the 


slave,  to  their  fellow-professors  inhabiting  the 
other  American  colonies.  In  the  epistle  to 
Virginia,  of  that  year,  they  first  spoke  to  their 
Friends  of  that  colony  upon  the  subject,  by 
gently  reminding  them,  that  "  the  minds  of 
youth  are  too  often  affected  by  the  liberty  they 
take,  in  the  direction  of  those  [whom]  they 
think  so  much  their  inferiors:  and  they  are  in 
danger  hereby  of  being  led  away  from  the  hu- 
mility and  simplicity  of  Truth." 

To  the  Friends  of  North  Carolina,  they 
communicated  the  concern  which  had  been 
upon  the  Yearly  Meeting  to  discourage  "  the 
importing  of  negroes  or  slaves  for  term  of  life; 
it  being  a  bondage  [which]  many  honest  Friends 
think  not  consistent  with  that  liberty  and  free- 
dom which  Christianity  teacheth  should  be 
exercised  towards  one  another  and  to  all  men. 
We  shall  be  glad,"  they  affectionately  add, 
"  when  any  thing  becomes  the  concern  of 
Friends  of  your  meeting,  that  they  will  use  the 
same  freedom  with  us  :  that,  as  brethren,  we 
may  be  helpful  to  one  another,  the  Truth  being 
one,  and  we  having  an  equal  interest  in  Christ 
Jesus  our  Lord  and  Holy  Head,  our  desires 
are,  that  we  (as  much  as  may  be)  may  be  one 
in  practice." 

It  has  been  admitted,  that,  in  this  benevolent 
work,  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts  preceded 
that  of  Pennsylvania.  In  effectual  action,  how- 
ever, the  difference  was  not  so  great  as  might 
be  supposed;  and,  after  the  remarks  made  by 
Grahame,  one  is  somewhat  surprized  to  find 
how  long  after  the  Pennsylvania  Quakers  had 
engaged  in  the  work,  was  the  first  decisive 
legislative  interference  of  our  eastern  sister  with 
this  outrage  upon  humanity.  Grahame  frank- 
ly confesses,  that — "  The  first  decisive  inter- 
ference of  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts  on 
this  subject  occurred  in  the  year  1777,  when 
a  British  vessel  with  a  cargo  of  negro  slaves 
was  captured  by  an  American  privateer  and 
carried  into  Salem.  The  captors  proposed  to 
sell  the  negroes  ;  but  the  legislature  forbade  the 
sale,  and  directed  that  the  negroes  should  be 
set  at  liberty."  It  appears  then,  notwithstand- 
ing the  historian's  assertions  elsewhere,  that 
the  Quakers,  if  not  far  ahead  of  the  men  of 
Massachusetts  in'the  work  of  philanthropy, 
were,  if  there  be  any  truth  in  dates,  by  no 
means  beaten.  The  minutes  of  the  Monthly 
Meeting  of  Philadelphia  show  how  earnestly 
the  Quakers  of  that  city  were  engaged  in  the 
labour  of  reformation,  eight  years  before  the 
incident  just  related,  had  occurred.  In  other 
meetings,  similar  measures  may  have  been 
adopted  at  an  earlier  date,  but  the  writer  has 
not  had  the  opportunity  of  examining.  In 
Philadelphia,  at  all  events,  so  intent  was  the 
Society  on  putting  an  entire  stop  to  the  trade 
in  human  beings,  within  its  jurisdiction,  as, 
after  exhausting  every  milder  method,  to  pro- 
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ceed  to  the  disownment  of  the  few  incorrigible 
ones.  Accordingly,  on  Eighth  month  25th, 
1769,  we  find  it  recorded,  that  James  Forrester 
was  disowned  ;  because,  as  the  minute  runs,  he 
"  hath  so  far  disregarded  our  Christian  testi- 
mony and  discipline,  as  to  contribute  to  keep- 
ing negroes  in  slavery,  by  selling  them  for 
term  of  life."  And,  in  the  Third  month,  1770, 
the  minutes  inform  us,  that  Henry  Lisle  was 
disowned,  "  on  account,  of  his  having  purchas- 
ed a  negro  slave  ;  which,  as  he  declared,  he 
had  done  from  a  motive  of  kindness  and  cha- 
rity, and  acknowledged  he  was  convinced  that 
our  testimony  against  the  practice  of  slavery 
was  just.  VVe  had,  from  thence,  hoped  that 
he  would  have  been  careful  to  manifest  the 
same,  by  his  conduct :  nevertheless,  he  after- 
ward sold  the  same  negro  woman,  for  a  small 
consideration,  to  a  person  who  declares  he  is 
notable  to  pay  for  her;  and,  she  becoming 
destitute  of  support,  and  liable  to  perish,  (if  the 
overseers  of  the  poor  of  the  city  had  not  taken 
care  to  provide  (or  her,)  it  thus  became  our 
further  concern  to  treat  with  the  said  Henry 
Lisle,  for  his  neglect  of  duty  towards  this  poor 
woman,  and  require  him  to  make  such  provi- 
sion for  her  as  the  [state]  of  her  case  made 
necessary  :  but  he  refusing  to  comply  with  our 
advice,  we  think  it  our  duty  to  testify,"  &c. 
This  Henry  Lisle  had  been  a  subject  of  care 
to  the  meeting  for  several  years  on  account  of 
this  and  another,  somewhat  similar,  transaction 
in  which  he  had  engaged.  So  much  patient 
and  persevering  labour  was  bestowed,  in  those 
days,  to  recall  the  wanderers  from  the  fold! 

VVe  might  go  still  farther  back  and  find 
proofs  of  the  vigilant  and  faithful  labour  ex- 
tended by  the  church  toward  the  participants 
in  this  evil  practice.  So  long  ago  as  1759  we 
might  find  on  record  the  case  of  Nathaniel 
Brown,  who  had  bought  a  negro,  and  who,  on 
being  visited  by  a  committee  on  the  subject, 
was  so  influenced  as  to  "  promise  to  treat  the 
negro  well  and  set  him  free." 

Other  instances  might  be  adduced,  but  these 
suffice  for  the  purpose.  The  reader  can  now 
judge  of  the  propriety  of  the  following  com- 
ments of  Grahame  upon  Massachusetts  and 
Pennsylvania  abolition. 

Speaking  of  the  efforts  of  the  Massachusetts 
assembly  in  favour  of  liberty,  he  remarks: — 
"  On  three  occasions,  laws  abolishing  the  slave 
trade  were  enacted  by  the  same  assembly  dur- 
ing Hutchinson's  administration  ;  but  all  were 
in  like  manner  negatived  by  the  governor. 
And  yet  it  was  at  this  very  period,  while  Bri- 
tain was  permitting  her  merchants  annually  to 
make  slaves  of  more  than  fifty  thousand  men, 
that  her  orators,  poets,  and  statesmen  loudly 
celebrated  the  generosity  of  English  virtue  in 
suffering  no  slaves  to  exist  on  English  ground, 
and  the  transcendant  equity  of  her  judicial  tri- 
bunals in  liberating  one  negro,  who  had  been 
carried  there.  Though  Massachusetts  was 
thus  prevented  from  abolishing  the  slave  trade, 
the  relative  discussions  that  took  place  were  by 
no  means  unproductive  of  good.  A  great  ame- 
lioration became  visible  in  the  condition  of  all 
the  negroes  in  the  province  ;  and  many  of  the 
proprietors  gave  liberty  to  their  slaves."  It 
Avould  have  been  interesting  had  the  historian 
informed  us  in  what  this  great  amelioration 


consisted ;  especially  as  he  had  already  stated 
that  the  condition  of  the  New  England  slave 
was,  previous  to  this  period,  superior  to  that  of 
the  Quaker's  slave.  It  does  not  appear,  that 
any  great  amelioration,  in  the  condition  of  the 
bondmen  of  the  Pennsylvania  Friends,  took 
place,  before  emancipation ;  or,  indeed,  that 
their  case  admitted  of  any  other  amelioration 
than  absolute  freedom. 

"  This  just  action,"  he  continues — still  speak- 
ing of  emancipation — "  for  such,  and  such 
only,  it  deserves  to  be  termed — has  obtained 
hitherto  scarcely  any  notice  from  mankind ; 
while  the  subsequent  and  similar  conduct  of 
the  Quakers  in  Pennsylvania  has  been  celebra- 
ted with  warm  and  general  encomium.  So 
capricious  is  the  distribution  of  fame ;  and  so 
much  advantage  does  the  reputation  of  virtue 
derive  from  alliance  with  sectarian  spirit  and 
interest.  Some  enslaved  negroes  in  Massachu- 
setts obtained  justice  to  themselves  by  legal 
process.  Between  the  year  1770  and  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Revolutionary  war,  various 
suits  for  freedom  and  for  wages  on  account  of 
past  service  were  instituted  by  those  negroes 
against  their  masters ;  and  in  every  case  the 
provincial  juries  returned  verdicts  in  favour  of 
the  plaintiffs." 

These  facts  are  certainly  highly  creditable 
to  the  people  and  tribunals  of  Massachusetts ; 
and  one  might  have  enjoyed  unalloyed  pleasure 
in  circulating  this  account  of  them,  had  not 
Grahame,  gratuitously,  marred  the  narrative 
of  such  noble  acts  of  justice,  by  an  act  of  in- 
justice to  a  people,  whom  he  apparently  delight- 
ed to  disparage. 

To  the  political  discussions  attending  the 
American  Revolution,  this  sagacious  historian, 
attributes  in  great  degree,  the  final  effort  of  the 
Quakers  to  rid  themselves  of  slavery.  "  The 
present  circumstances  of  the  free  colonists 
were  peculiarly  fitted  to  impress  them  with 
clear  and  just  notions  of  the  merits,  both  moral 
and  political,  of  this  institution.  Protesting 
against  established  authority,  and  appealing 
from  its  maxims  and  pretensions  to  the  general 
rights  of  man  and  the  presumed  will  of  God, 
they  sought  the  protection  of  principles  which 
manifestly  sanctioned  a  similar  appeal  against 
the  bondage  to  which  their  own  negro  slaves 
were  consigned.  If  the  pious  and  the  reason- 
able were  impressed  with  this  consideration, 
the  timid  and  interested  were  not  less  struck 
with  apprehension  of  the  dangerous  accession 
which  the  hostile  force  of  England  was  likely 
to  derive  from  the  enslaved  negro  population. 
In  all  the  provinces,  an  increased  humanity 
was  now  displayed  in  the  treatment  of  slaves 
and  of  Indian  neighbours.  The  humane  exer- 
tions of  a  party  among  the  Quakers  to  mitigate 
the  evils  of  slavery  have  already  on  several 
occasions  demanded  our  notice,  and  merited  a 
praise  inferior  only  to  that  which  is  due  to  the 
unvaunted  proceedings  we  recently  remarked 
in  Massachusetts.  But  the  disinterested  exam- 
ple which  had  been  afforded  by  many  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Massachusetts  was  now  to  be 
imitated  by  a  majority  of  the  Society  of  Qua- 
kers. Two  years  prior  to  the  present  period, 
[that  is,  in  1774,]  the  annual  convocation  of 
the  Quakers  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey 
published  an  ordinance  menacing  with  excom- 


munication all  members  of  their  ecclesiastical 
community  who  should  import,  buy,  or  sell  ne- 
gro slaves,  or  retain  negroes  in  a  state  of  sla- 
very for  a  longer  period  than  the  legal  or  cus- 
tomary endurance  of  the  indentures  of  white 
servants.  And  in  the  present  year,  the  same 
assembly  enacted  a  statute  of  excommunication 
against  every  Quaker  who  should  for  a  mo- 
ment longer  detain  a  negro  in  a  state  of  slave- 
ry. Thus  the  emancipation  of  their  slaves  by 
the  Quakers  (though  some  contumaceous  mem- 
bers of  the  sect  were  excommunicated,  and 
many  sold  their  slaves  to  elude  that  penalty), 
and  the  emancipation  of  themselves  from  Brit- 
ish tyranny  by  the  Americans  in  general,  were 
contemporary  events." 

This  statement  of  the  influences  which  effect- 
ed the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  of  the  Qua- 
kers, the  reader  will  perceive  is  a  tissue  of 
inaccuracies.  That  Society  had  nothing  to 
learn,  from  the  revolutionary  heroes,  respect- 
ing the  principles  of  liberty.  It  had,  from  its 
origin,  understood  and  practised  them  as  well, 
to  say  the  least,  as  ever  the  master  spirits  of 
that  mighty  movement  did.  Its  early  history, 
was  the  history  of  a  struggle  for  liberty,  and 
deliverance  from  thraldom,  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral ;  and  that  of  later  date,  a  noble  example, 
for  the  instruction  of  mankind,  of  the  unre- 
served extension  of  that  liberty  to  all  who 
would  place  themselves  within  the  sphere  of 
its  influence.  The  Revolution,  so  far  as  it 
related  to  them,  instead  of  proving  itself  a 
more  full  development  of  the  principles  of  liber- 
ty, really  resulted  in  a  curtailment  of  them. 
Less  freedom  of  speech  and  action  was  per- 
mitted during  the  course  of  the  war,  and  for 
some  time  after,  than  had  been  enjoyed  during 
the  tolerant  reign  of  the  Pennsylvania  Quakers. 
And  that  Society,  to  which  the  commonwealth 
owes  its  foundation  upon  a  more  liberal  basis 
than  had  ever  been  attempted  before,  does  not 
enjoy,  even  now,  in  Pennsylvania,  the  unre- 
stricted liberty  which  it  freely  accorded  to 
others.  To  this  day,  its  members  are  liable  to 
have  their  property  or  persons  seized,  on  ac- 
count of  their  religion.  It  is  not  denied,  that 
the  convulsions  of  that  day  were,  in  a  consi- 
derable degree,  caused  by  the  desire  of  the 
American  people  to  enjoy  a  greater  degree  of 
liberty,  than  the  British  government  would 
tolerate  ;  and  that  one  result  of  the  conflict  was 
the  acquisition  of  more  freedom — although  by 
methods  which  the  Quakers  can  never  approve 
— but  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  attain- 
ments of  the  Quakers  in  the  knowledge  of  true 
liberty,  with  their  love  of  it,  and  their  disposi- 
tion to  diffuse  it.  They  had,  when  political 
power  was  in  their  hands,  given  unequivocal 
proofs  of  the  progress  they  had  made,  not 
merely  in  the  theory,  but  in  the  practice  of 
the  principles  of  freedom.  They  were  not,  in 
this  particular,  excelled  by  the  statesmen  and 
heroes  of  the  Revolution ;  and  it  was  not  at 
that  epoch,  that  they  were  aroused  to  the  incon- 
sistency of  slaveholding  with  justice  and  hu- 
manity. It  was  at  variance  with  their  own 
tenets,  and  could  not  permanently  exist  in 
companionship  with  them.  The  principle  of 
Christian  liberty,  which  entered  largely  into 
the  first  composition  of  the  Society,  slowly, 
but  surely,  and  by  a  regular  series  of  advances, 
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uprooted  and  removed  from  its  borders,  this 
evil,  which  had  so  insidiously  intruded.  The 
events  and  developments  of  the  Revolution,  in 
no  other  manner  promoted  this  reformation, 
than  in  that  expressed  by  the  Psalmist: — "Be- 
fore I  was  afflicted  I  went  astray."  The  So- 
ciety was  sorely  afflicted,  and  even  persecuted, 
during  that  period  of  violence,  and,  as  upon 
virtuous  minds,  afflictions  tend  to  double  dili- 
gence, in  the  way  of  well-doing,  so  it  was  with 
the  Quakers.  In  no  other  sense  did  the  revo- 
lution in  the  civil  affairs  of  their  country  exert 
any  favourable  influence  upon  this  moral  revo- 
lution among  the  followers  of  Fox. 

The  idea  that  many  of  the  Quakers  sold 
their  slaves  in  order  to  escape  excommunica- 
tion, under  the  rule  of  1774,  shows  how  little 
acquainted  the  author  was  with  the  subject 
upon  which  he  was  treating.  The  case  of 
Forrester  proves,  that  at  least  5  years  before 
that  period,  any  member  of  the  Society,  selling 
a  slave,  was  liable  to  disownment.  The  in- 
sinuation is  obvious  : — the  Revolution  had  so 
enhanced  the  spirit  of  liberty  in  the  community, 
that  the  Quakers  became  ashamed  of  slavery. 
That  no  sense  of  justice  actuated  them  is  plain; 
for  such  as  sold  their  slaves  into  mise  able 
bondage,  and  pocketed  the  price,  were  suffered 
to  remain  in  membership.  Only  the  bolder, 
or  more  manly  delinquents,  were  expelled.  If 
Grahame  does  not  say  this,  he  so  tells  his 
story,  that  the  reader  can  hardly  fail  to  infer 
it. 


Note. — The  writer  penned  last  week's  paper,  under 
the  impression  that  the  bill  abolishing  slavery  in  the 
State  of  Delaware  had  become  a  law.  It  passed  the 
Lower  House  by  a  considerable  majority,  but  was  lost 
by  a  single  vote  in  the  Senate.  So  that  Delaware  is 
unhappily  still  to  be  ranked  among  the  slave-holding 
States. 

(To  be  continued.) 

Cash  and  Credit. 

[We  copy  the  following  wise  and  timely  admonition 
from  the  New  York  Tribune.] — Living  Age. 

We  know  how  little  avails  mere  expostula- 
tion against  fixed  habits  or  modes  of  transact- 
ing business,  so  long  as  no  gigantic  and  palpable 
evil  induced  by  such  habits  or  modes  is  press- 
ing on  the  public  attention.  Still,  as  every 
voice,  however  lonely  or  feeble,  has  some  share 
in  making  up  or  modifying  the  imposing  ag- 
gregate known  as  public  opinion — as  by  the 
continual  dropping  of  gentlest  rill  the  hardest 
rock  is  ultimately  dissolved  and  worn  away — 
so  may  our  unwearied  remonstrance  against 
the  present  character  and  extent  of  mercantile 
credits  prove  ultimately  of  some  avail.  At  all 
events,  our  convictions  in  the  premises  shall  be 
faithfully  obeyed. 

That  the  present  system  of  selling  goods  on 
credit  from  the  city  to  the  country,  and  from 
the  great  centres  of  importation  to  the  lesser 
emporiums  of  a  state  or  other  region,  as  well 
as  from  the  retailer  to  his  customers,  is  deplo- 
rably loose,  expensive  and  unstable,  need  hard- 
ly be  reiterated.  That  it  has  been  somewhat 
modified  and  restricted  within  the  last  ten  years 
is  freely  admitted.  Still,  the  expensive  and 
cumbrous  machinery  whereby  our  merchants 
seek  to  secure  themselves,  imperfectly  at  best, 


against  losses  by  the  insolvency  of  their  cus- 
tomers ;  the  frequency  of  calamitous  failures, 
even  in  times  of  general  prosperity  ;  the  neces- 
sary enhancement  of  the  cost  of  all  articles 
thus  made  the  basis  of  hazardous  speculation  ; 
and  the  inevitable  tendency  and  temptation  to 
overtrading  and  reckless  expenditure — these 
and  many  more  considerations  forcibly  urge 
the  abandonment  of  our  system  of  mercantile 
credits.  It  must  be  evident  that  the  one  hun- 
dred and  odd  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  for- 
eign wares  and  fabrics,  with  the  probably  at 
least  equal  aggregate  of  domestic  goods,  ex- 
changed through  the  agency  of  mercantile 
dealing  for  the  products  of  the  soil,  can  only 
be  afforded  to  the  consumers  under  the  prevail- 
ing system  of  credits  at  a  much  larger  average 
price  than  they  would  cost  if  the  goods  pro- 
duced in  any  year  were  exchanged  for  the 
agricultural  staples  of  that  year  instead  of  the 
next.  Precisely  how  much  is  the  excess  paid 
we  will  not  undertake  to  say ;  but  that  it  must 
amount  to  many  millions  per  annum  no  man 
who  reflects  can  doubt.  And  who  is  seriously, 
permanently  benefited  by  this  ? 

There  never  was  a  time  when  the  desired 
change  could  be  effected  so  easily  as  now. 
Owing  to  the  universal  scarcity  in  Europe,  and 
the  presumed  diminution  of  the  cotton  crop 
here,  the  staple  products  of  our  national  indus- 
try have  commanded  and  still  command  extra- 
ordinary prices.  The  increased  market  value 
thus  given  to  the  staples  of  our  agriculture 
cannot  fall  below  one  hundred  millions  of  dol- 
lars. Now,  as  our  farmers  have  hitherto  been 
the  indebted  class,  the  purchasers  of  most  of 
the  goods  consumed  on  credit,  why  should 
they  not  come  to  a  general  resolution  to  use 
the  surplus  proceeds  of  their  last  crop  in  get- 
ting out  of  debt  to  the  merchants,  and  thereafter 
keep  out  ?  Would  not  this  greatly  diminish 
the  cost  of  their  wares  and  fabrics  henceforth  ? 
Would  it  not  benefit  all  classes,  except,  perhaps, 
sheriffs  and  their  deputies,  officers  of  court, 
and  a  class  of  lawyers  who  could  serve  the 
public  more  effectually  in  some  other  vocation  ? 

We  know  well  that  any  reform  which  may 
be  effected  in  this  department  must  be  the  work 
of  time  and  struggle,  and  in  part  of  bitter  ex- 
perience. Now,  when  the  requisite  change 
could  be  most  easily  effected,  the  larger  num- 
ber will  not  think  of  it  because  they  are  at  ease 
and  seem  prosperous ;  by-and-by,  when  the 
evil  day  shall  have  come,  they  will  think  they 
cannot  accomplish  it  because  circumstances  are 
so  unpropitious.  But  let  the  wise  anticipate 
the  evil  day,  and  if  the  unwise  will  not,  they 
must  abide  the  consequences.  If  one-half  the 
business  of  the  country  throughout  were  done 
on  the  cash  basis,  the  other  half  would  commit 
suicide  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  and  trade 
then  glide  naturally  into  a  sound  system.  The 
evil  is  formidable  because  it  is  so  nearly  uni- 
versal. 

We  need  not  repeat  that  we  are  in  favour  of 
credit  and  the  credit  system.  Let  the  contrac- 
tor, the  drovier,  the  miller,  and  whoever  is 
engaged  in  forwarding  the  produce  of  the  coun- 
try to  market,  pay  cash  in  all  cases,  and  let 
the  banks  and  capitalists  loan  the  money  to  do 
it  with  to  men  of  tried  integrity  and  responsi- 
bility.   Let  men  of  means  lend  to  those  who 


legitimately  need ;  but  do  not  let  merchants 
who  require  the  ready  command  of  all  their 
resources,  trust  the  bulk  of  them  out  in  loose 
credits  of  three  to  twelve  months  to  those  who 
ought  not  so  to  run  in  debt,  thus  compelling 
the  farmer  to  incur  debts  to  importers  and  job- 
bers in  turn.  Cash  payments  and  small  profits 
would  be  better  for  the  honest  and  solvent  on 
all  sides — we  speak  from  experience  both  ways. 
Fewer  goods  might  be  sold,  but  more  would  be 
paid  for  than  now ;  there  would  be  fewer  mer- 
chants and  inconceivably  fewer  bankruptcies  in 
trade.  We  say  this  with  no  thought  of  com- 
mending those  traders  who  profess  to  sell  only 
for  cash ;  we  know  any  merchant  will  sell 
cheaper  for  cash  than  he  can  afford  to  do  for 
credit,  however  undoubted.  Buy  anywhere, 
but  buy  for  ready  pay,  buy  only  to  the  extent 
of  your  ability,  and  all  must  go  well. 

Natural  Clothing. — The  clothing  which 
grows  from  the  bodies  of  animals  is  always 
suitable  in  quality  and  quantity  to  the  climate 
and  season  under  which  they  live.  In  hot  cli- 
mates the  coat  of  quadrupeds  is  short  and  thin, 
but  it  thickens  with  increasing  latitudes,  and 
yields  soft  and  abundant  fleeces.  At  the  poles 
it  is  externally  shaggy  and  coarse,  internally 
shorter  and  fine,  as  in  the  skin  of  the  arctic 
bear.  How  defensive  is  the  fur  of  amphibious 
animals  ;  the  beaver  for  example  !  How  abun- 
dant and  smoolh  upon  birds  are  feathers,  shut- 
ting up  the  heat  of  their  warm  blood,  and 
opposing  no  resistance  to  the  air  through  which 
they  fly  !  The  birds  of  very  cold  regions  have 
plumage  almost  as  bulky  as  their  bodies  ;  and 
those  which  live  much  in  the  water  have  addi- 
tionally both  a  defence  of  oil  on  the  surface  of 
the  feathers,  and  the  interstices  of  the  ordinary 
plumage  filled  with  delicate  down — a  bad  con- 
ductor, which  abounds  particularly  on  the 
breast,  as  it,  in  swimming,  first  meets  and  di- 
vides the  cold  wave.  Then  there  are  animals 
with  warm  blood  which  live  in  the  water — for 
example,  the  whale,  seal,  and  walrus  ;  but  nei- 
ther hair  nor  feathers  oiled  would  have  been  a 
fit  clothing  for  them  ;  they  accordingly  derive 
protection  from  the  cold  water  by  the  enormous 
amount  of  blubber  or  fat  which  surrounds  their 
bodies;  it  is  a  non-conductor. — Arnot. 

Solar  Heat. — In  all  our  excursions  over  the 
surface  of  the  globe,  innumerable  objects  excite 
our  admiration,  and  contribute  to  inspire  de- 
light; but  whether  our  gratitude  is  awakened 
by  the  verdure  of  the  earth,  the  lustre  of  the 
waters,  or  the  freshness  of  the  air,  it  is  to  the 
beneficial  agency  of  heat,  under  Providence 
that  we  are  indebted  for  them  all.  Wiihout  the 
presence  and  effects  of  heat,  the  earth  would 
be  an  impenetrable  rock,  incapable  of  support- 
ing animal  or  vegetable  life  ;  the  waters  would 
be  forever  deprived  of  their  fluidity  and  motion, 
and  the  air  of  its  elasticity  and  utility  together. 
Heat  animates,  invigorates,  and  beautifies  all 
nature;  its  influence  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
enable  plants  to  grow,  put  forth  their  flowers, 
and  perfect  their  fruit;  it  is  closely  connected 
with  the  powers  of  life,  since  animated  beings 
lose  their  vitality  when  heat  is  withdrawn. 
Such  is  the  universal  influence  of  this  powerful 
agent  in  the  kingdoms  of  nature ;  nor  is  this 
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influence  diminished  in  the  provinces  of  art. 
It  is  with  the  aid  of  heat  that  rocks  are  rent, 
and  the  hidden  treasures  of  the  earth  obtained  ; 
matter  is  modified  in  countless  ways  by  its 
agency,  and  rendered  subservient  to  the  uses 
of  man  ;  furnishing  him  with  useful  and  appro- 
priate implements,  warm  and  ornamental  cloth- 
ing, wholesome  and  delicious  food,  needful  and 
effectual  shelter. — Treatise  on  Heat. 

THE  BATTLE  OF  BLENHEIM. 
[Copied  for  "The  Friend"  by  two  little  girls.] 

It  was  a  summer's  evening, 

Old  Kaspar's  work  was  done  ; 
And  he  beside  his  cottage  door 

Was  sitting  in  the  sun, 
And  by  him  sported  on  the  green, 
His  little  grandchild  Wilhelinine. 

She  saw  her  brother  Peterkin, 
Roll  something  large  and  round, 

Which  he  beside  the  rivulet 
In  playing  there  had  found  ; 

He  came  to  ask  what  he  had  found, 

That  was  so  large,  and  smooth,  and  round. 

Old  Kaspar  took  it  from  the  boy 

Who  stood  expectant  by, 
And  then  the  old  man  shook  his  head 

And  with  a  natural  sigh, — 
'Tis  some  poor  fellow's  skull,  said  he, 
Who  fell  in  the  great  victory. 

I  find  them  in  the  garden, 

There  are  many  hereabout, 
And  often  when  I  go  to  plough 

The  ploughshare  turns  them  out ; 
For  many  thousand  men,  said  he 
Were  slain  in  that  great  victory. 

Now  tell  us  what  'twas  all  about 

Young  Peterkin,  he  cries, 
And  little  Wilhclrnine  looks  up 

With  wonder-waiting  eyes ; 
Now  tell  us  all  about  the  war, 
And  what  they  killed  each  other  for. 

It  was  the  English,  Kaspar  said, 

Who  put  the  French  to  rout ; 
But  what  they  killed  each  other  for, 

I  could  not  well  make  out ; 
But  every  body  said,  quoth  he, 
That  'twas  a  famous  victory. 

My  father  lived  at  Blenheim  then, 

A  little  stream  hard  by, 
They  burned  his  dwelling  to  the  ground, 

And  he  was  forced  to  fly  ; 
So  with  his  wife  and  child  lie  fled, 
Nor  had  he  where  to  lay  his  head. 

With  fire  and  sword  the  country  round, 

Was  wasted  far  and  wide, 
And  many  a  hapless  mother  then, 

And  new-born  baby  died: 
But  things  like  that  you  know  must  be 
At  every  famous  victory. 

Great  praise  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  won, 
And  our  good  Prince  Eugene  : — 

But  'twas  a  very  wicked  thing, 
Said  little  Wilhelmine; 

Nay,  nay,  my  little  girl,  quoth  he, 

It  was  a  famous  victory. 

And  every  body  praised  the  duke, 
Who  this  great  fight  did  win ; 

But  what  good  came  of  it  at  last, 
Quoth  little  Peterkin  : — 

Why  that  I  cannot  tell,  said  he, 

But  'twas  a  famous  victory. 

Robert  Southey. 
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Immediate  Revelation. 

"That  which  may  be  known  of  God  is  manifest  in 
them,  for  God  hath  shown  it  unto  them." — Rom.  i. 
19. 

Of  all  the  testimonies  given  to  us  to  bear, 
none,  perhaps,  more  distinguished  our  early 
Friends  than  that  which  they  uniformly  bore 
to  the  immediate  revelation  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
It  was  this  which  caused  them  to  be  on  so  many 
occasions,  public  and  private,  the  objects  of  se- 
vere resentment  and  persecution  from  the  cler- 
gy :  for,  it  struck  at  the  root  of  that  corrupt 
tree,  a  hireling  and  man-made  ministry,  which 
had  spread  its  baneful  branches  over  Christen- 
dom. Men  used  to  getting  gain  by  preaching, 
considering  it  impious  for  any  but  such  as  were 
ordained  of  them,  to  attempt  to  promulgate  the 
truths  of  the  Gospel,  and  thinking  themselves 
the  sole  vicegerents  of  God  to  men,  would  not 
tolerate  without  contumely,  those  who  dared 
declare  that  His  will  might  be  fully  made  known 
to  man  by  the  immediate  revelation  of  the  Holy 
Spirit;  that  where  a  ministry  is  effectual,  it 
must  be  through  the  same  revelation  ;  that  none 
would  be  owned  of  God  without  it ;  and  that 
the  discourse  of  the  preacher  is  vain  unless  the 
Spirit  by  its  immediate  operation  from  Christ  the 
minister  of  the  only  true  tabernacle,  acts  also  at 
the  same  time  upon  the  heart  of  the  hearer. 
Seeing  it  fulfilled  that  in  the  last  days — in  the 
fulness  of  the  Gospel — "  ye  need  not  that  any 
man  teach  you  but  as  the  same  anointing 
teacheth,"  no  marvel  that  such  as  made  preach- 
ing a  trade  to  live  by,  should  be  alarmed  at  a 
doctrine  so  much  opposed  to  their  selfish  inter- 
ests. 

But  it  was  not  only  in  the  free  exercise  of 
the  free  gift  of  the  ministry  that  our  early 
Friends  bore  their  testimony  to  the  immediate 
revelation  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  They  believed, 
and  acted  according  to  the  belief,  that  the 
"  Comforter  shall  teach  all  things"  and  "  bring 
all  things  to  remembrance,"  and  "  guide  into 
all  truth."  "  Since  Christ  hath  provided  for 
us  so  good  an  instructor,  why  need  we  then 
lean  so  much  to  those  traditions  and  command- 
ments of  men  wherewith  so  many  Christians 
have  burdened  themselves?  Why  need  we 
set  up  our  own  carnal  and  corrupt  reason  for  a 
guide  to  us  in  matters  spiritual,  as  some  will 
needs  do?  May  it  not  be  complained  of  all 
such,  as  the  Lord  did  of  Israel  by  the  prophet, 
Jer.  ii.  13:  'For  my  people  have  committed 
two  evils,  they  have  forsaken  me,  the  fountain 
of  living  waters,  and  hewed  them  out  cisterns, 
broken  cisterns,  that  can  hold  no  water.'  Have 
not  many  forsaken,  do  not  many  deride  and 
reject,  this  inward  and  immediate  Guide,  this 
Spirit  that  leads  into  all  truth,  and  cast  up  to 
themselves  other  ways,  broken  ways  indeed, 
which  have  not  all  this  while  brought  them  out 
of  the  flesh,  nor  out  of  the  world,  nor  from  un- 
der the  dominion  of  their  own  sinful  lusts  and 
sinful  affections,  whereby  truth,  which  is  only 
rightly  learned  by  this  Spirit  is  so  much  a 
stranger  in  the  earth." — Barclay's  Apology, 
Prop.  II. 

"  From  all  then  that  hath  been  mentioned 
concerning  this  promise  and  those  words  of 
Christ,  it  will  follow  that  Christians  are  always 


to  be  led  by  the  Spirit  of  God  dwelling  in  them, 
and  that  the  same  is  a  perpetual  ordinance  as 
well  to  the  church  in  general  in  all  ages,  as  to. 
every  individual  member  in  particular." — Ibid. 
And  the  promise  is,  "  He  dwelleth  with  you 
and  shall  be  in  you."  "  Lo  I  am  with  you 
always,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world;"  there- 
fore, to  be  guided  into  all  truth  we  are  to  turn 
inward  to  the  anointing  which  abideth  there, 
leaning  upon  outward  means,  whether  the 
scriptures,  the  preaching  or  writing  of  good 
men,  only  as  these  are  made  applicable  to  our 
state  by  the  same  spirit,  even  the  Spirit  of 
Truth  which  gave  them  forth :  for  they  only 
"  are  the  children  of  God  who  are  led  by  the 
Spirit  of  God." 

This  is  a  high  profession  ;  but  no  higher 
than  that  of  a  Christian  ought  to  be  ;  and  this 
day  calls  for  a  walking  consistently  therewith. 
Let  it  not  be  said  by  any  who  are  looking  to 
us  for  a  more  excellent  way,  that  we  proiess 
to  be  led  and  guided  by  the  immediate  revela- 
tion of  the  Holy  Spirit,  yet  walk  by  fleshly 
wisdom  according  to  the  desires  of  the  carnal 
mind,  which  is  at  enmity  with  God ;  that  we, 
believing  that  "  the  anointing  which  we  have 
received  of  Him  abideth  in  us,"  and  that  we 
"  need  not  that  any  man  teach"  us,  yet  cry 
one  for  Paul,  another  Apollos,  and  another  for 
Cephas,  and  conclude  that  if  we  do  but  follow 
such,  or  such,  we  shall  be  right,  without  examin- 
ing ourselves  whether  we  are  in  the  faith,  and 
without  proving  our  ownselves  by  the  infallible 
test  and  touch-stone — the  law  written  in  the 
fleshly  tables  of  the  heart — the  same  which 
was  promised  through  the  prophet,  Jeremiah 
xxxi.  33,  "  after  those  days,  saith  the  Lord,  I 
will  put  my  law  in  their  inward  parts,  and 
write  it  in  their  hearts  ;  and  I  will  be  their  God, 
and  they  shall  be  my  people,"  and  confessed 
by  the  apostle  Paul  in  his  epistle  to  the  He- 
brews. "  It  is  one  thing  to  affirm  that  the 
true  and  undoubted  revelation  of  God's  Spirit 
is  certain  and  infallible ;  and  another  thing  to 
affirm  that  this  or  that  particular  person  or 
people  is  led  infallibly  by  this  revelation,  in 
what  they  speak  or  write,  because  they  affirm 
themselves  to  be  so  led. 

"  Seeing  then  we  have  already  proved  that 
Christ  hath  promised  his  Spirit  to  lead  his 
children,  and  that  every  one  of  them  both  ought 
and  may  be  led  by  it,  if  any  depart  from  this 
certain  guide,  in  deeds,  and  yet  in  words  pre- 
tend lo  be  led  by  it  into  things  that  are  not 
good,  it  will  not  from  thence  follow  that  the 
true  guidance  of  the  Spirit  is  uncertain,  or 
ought  not  to  be  followed  ;  no  more,  than  it  will 
follow  that  the  sun  showeth  not  light  because 
a  blind  man,  or  one  who  wilfully  shuts  his 
eyes,  falls  into  a  ditch  at  noonday  for  want  of 
light  ;  or  that  no  words  are  spoken  because  a 
deaf  man  hears  them  not ;  or  that  a  garden 
full  of  fragrant  flowers  has  no  sweet  smell  be- 
cause he  that  has  lost  his  smelling  doth  not 
smell  it ;  the  fault  then  is  in  the  organ,  not  in 
the  object." — R.  Barclay,  Prop.  II.  Neither 
will  it  follow  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  not  an  in- 
fallible guide  to  those  who  believe  in  it  as  such 
and  cleave  thereto,  if  some,  who  have  by  the 
"  anointing"  been  enabled  to  minister  to  the 
edification  of  the  church,  yet  through  the  acti- 
vity of  the  first  nature,  and  the  zeal  which  is 
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'  their  own  kindling,  go  before  their  guide 
id  speak  words  without  power,  or  if  some 
hers  concluding  that  they  are  in  the  right, 
id  for  the  right,  look  not  to  their  guide  for 
at  fresh  anointing  and  renewed  outpouring 
f  the  Spirit  which  only  can  qualify  lor  pro- 
ofing the  cause  of  Truth. 


For  "  The  Friend." 
THE  SOCIETY  OF  FRIENDS 

IN 

PENNSYLVANIA  AND  NEW  JERSEY. 

From  1764  to  1782. 

«•  • 

(Continued  from  page  228.) 

Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  in  1773  had 
ecommended  that  its  members  should  have 
ead  to  them  a  minute  which  had  been  made 
1755]  on  defrauding  the  king  of  his  dues,  and 
lso  the  minute  made  1770  which  will  be  found 
lready  given.*  The  minute  of  1755  runs 
ius  :  "  This  meeting  deeply  affected  with  the 
onsideration  that  any  under  our  name  should 
iy  any  unguarded  conduct,  have  subjected 
hemselves  to  the  imputation  of  so  disreputable 
i  report,  as  that  of  being  concerned  in  counte- 
lancing  a  contraband  trade,  cannot  but  renew 
he  advices  from  time  to  time  given  forth,  that 
•Viends  everywhere  should  be  careful  not  only 
lot  to  be  in  any  respect  concerned  in  defraud- 
ng  the  king  of  his  duties,  but  to  be  careful  in 
>ur  conversation  that  we  do  not  by  any  means 
Lbet  or  encourage  the  like  practice  in  others, 
t  is  a  truth  that  ought  always  to  be  strongly 
mpressed  on  our  minds,  that  it  is  by  the  pecu- 
iar  indulgence  of  Divine  Providence  we  are 
avoured  with  the  blessings  of  liberty,  peace 
md  plenty,  in  the  extensive  manner  we  have 
ong  enjoyed  them.  Considerations  of  this 
cind,  if  faithfully  retained,  would  lead  every 
>ne  of  us  to  be  exceedingly  cautious,  how  we 
give  any  occasion  to  our  neighbours  or  others 
o  represent  us,  as  a  Society,  degenerated  from 
:hat  integrity,  justice,  and  uprightness,  and 
.hat  gratitude  to  the  government,  which  our 
worthy  forefathers  and  elders  manifested  to  the 
world,  in  times  when  much  greater  difficulties 
attended  the  doing  it,  than  at  present.  It  is 
well  known  to  have  been  their  constant  and 
uniform  practice  to  comply  with  the  laws  of 
the  government  under  which  they  lived,  in 
svery  case  not  contrary  to  the  laws  and  doc- 
trines of  our  supreme  Lord  and  lawgiver.  And 
when  anything  was  required  of  them,  which 
was  forbidden  by  Him,  they  patiently  suffered, 
not  believing  it  to  be  allowed  to  the  followers 
of  Christ,  by  force  and  violence  to  oppose  the 
ordinances  of  magistrates.  It  must  be  greatly 
inconsistent  and  ungrateful  in  any  now  to  claim 
the  protection,  and  to  enjoy  the  favour  of  the 
government,  and  at  the  same  time  to  defraud 
that  government  of  the  customs  and  duties,  by 
which  it  is  in  part  supported.  We  greatly  de- 
sire that  all  faithful  Friends  would  sincerely 
unite  in  a  becoming  concern,  and  zeal  against 
such  persons,  where  there  are  any  such  under 
our  profession,  as  well  as  to  maintain  a  faith- 
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ful  and  honourable  testimony  against  the  prac- 
tice, wherever  it  may  appear." 

In  the  First  month,  1774,  the  Meeting  for 
Sufferings  of  Philadelphia  addressed  an  epistle 
to  their  brethren  in  London.  After  a  saluta- 
tion of  love,  and  information  about  books,  it 
thus  proceeds : 

"  For  some  years  past,  divers  persons  have 
been  employed  to  go  into  the  most  considerable 
cities  and  places  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
to  solicit  subscriptions  for  carrying  on  several 
public  institutions  and  designs  in  these  and  the 
neighbouring  provinces,  the  promotion  of  which 
are  inconsistent  with  our  religious  principles. 
To  succeed  in  their  endeavours,  these  persons 
have  sometimes  made  specious  professions  of 
other  benevolent  purposes,  by  which  means 
great  sums  of  money  have  been  obtained,  part 
of  which  many  Friends  there  have  been  in- 
duced to  contribute.  The  uses  to  which  these 
contributions  have  nevertheless  been  applied, 
appear  to  us  to  be  so  contrary  to  the  promoting 
the  cause  of  true  religion,  that  we  cannot  but 
earnestly  desire  that  this  matter  may  be  consi- 
dered and  guarded  against.  More  especially 
as  one  or  more  persons  are  lately  gone,  as  we 
apprehend,  on  a  design  of  this  kind.  If  a  dis- 
position prevails  in  those  who  are  in  affluent 
circumstances,  to  contribute  to  the  help  of  the 
poor  in  this  part  of  the  world,  we  believe  much 
good  may  be  done  by  raising  a  fund  for  the 
settling  and  establishing  schools,  under  the 
care  of  religious  instructors  among  Friends,  in 
many  of  the  remote  new  settlements  on  the 
frontiers  of  these  colonies. 

"  In  our  last  epistle  to  you,  we  mention*!  the 
earnest  desire  of  some  of  the  western  Indians 
to  have  religious  instructors  sent  among  them. 
None  such  as  were  suitable  for  the  instruction 
of  their  children  have  yet  offered,  but  soon 
after  we  wrote  to  you,  our  beloved  Friend, 
Zebulon  Heston,  having  been  some  years  under 
a  religious  concern  for  these  poor  people,  with 
the  approbation  of  the  Monthly  Meeting  to 
which  he  belongs,  prepared  for  a  visit  to  them, 
and  on  his  communicating  his  exercise  to  us, 
much  sympathy  and  unity  with  him  was  excit- 
ed in  our  minds.  Our  Friend,  John  Parrish, 
of  this  city,  a  member  of  this  meeting,  found 
an  engagement  of  mind  to  accompany  him,  in 
which  we  freely  concurred.  We  thought  it 
necessary  to  send  by  them  a  salutation  to  the 
people  they  intended  to  visit,  both  as  a  testi- 
mony of  our  regard,  and  to  certify  that  these 
Friends  proceeding  on  this  visit  was  well  ap- 
proved by  us.  They  were  preserved  safe 
through  their  journey — were  received  with 
great  freedom  and  kindness — and  having  per- 
formed the  visit  with  satisfaction,  returned  in 
about  ten  weeks.  The  most  distant  settlement 
of  Indians  they  were  at,  was,  as  they  thought, 
about  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  beyond 
the  Ohio,  and  in  the  course  they  travelled  [it 
was]  about  four  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from 
hence.  On  their  return  they  had  some  satis- 
faction, and  service,  in  visiting  the  new  settle- 
ments which  are  extended  along  the  river  back 
of  Virginia,  as  far  as  the  Ohio.  They  found 
a  number  of  such  who  have  been  educated,  and 
made  profession  with  us,  to  whom  the  visit  was 
very  acceptable." 

"  The  consideration  of  our  situation  amidst 


the  commotions  which  have  some  time  past 
prevailed  in  these  colonies,  have,  we  doubt  not, 
sensibly  affected  the  minds  of  many  of  you, 
with  brotherly  concern  and  sympathy,  and  we 
therefore  judge  it  expedient  to  give  you  some 
account  of  our  present  state.  The  dissatisfac- 
tion which  hath  generally  prevailed  for  some 
years  past,  respecting  some  of  the  acts  of  par- 
liament, has  lately  much  increased.  At  the 
time  of  our  last  Yearly  Meeting,  the  prospect 
of  the  conduct  and  disposition  of  the  people  of 
other  societies,  producing  some  fresh  occasion 
of  difficulty  and  trial  to  us,  it  was  recommend- 
ed by  that  meeting  to  our  particular  care  and 
consideration,  to  caution  the  members  of  our 
religious  Society  against  acting  in  any  manner 
inconsistent  with  our  principles ;  and  to  revive 
some  advices  given  forth  on  former  like  occa- 
sions, was  judged  expedient.  Very  soon  after 
that  meeting  a  proposal  being  published  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Philadelphia,  to  meet  together  in 
order  to  agree  on  some  measures  which  were 
inconsistent  with  our  religious  profession  and 
principles,  a  few  Friends  desirous  of  guarding 
against  any  professing  with  us  being  drawn 
into  the  said  measures,  thought  it  necessary  to 
invite  Friends  in  the  city  to  meet  together.  A 
large  number  attended,  and  a  weighty  concern 
prevailing,  such  advice  and  caution  was  admin- 
istered, as  appeared  to  be  well  received,  and  to 
have  the  desired  effect.  Very  few  of  our  mem- 
bers appeared  at  the  general  convention  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  city,  held  a  day  or  two  after- 
wards. Though  one  or  two  young  men  were 
so  imprudent,  as  to  appear  afterwards  as  par- 
ties to  the  measures  then  agreed  on,  yet  we 
hope  it  may  be  truly  said,  that  the  members  of 
our  Society  in  general,  were  preserved  from 
being  active  therein.  It  it  evident  there  are 
few  remaining  unconcerned  who  consider  the 
consequences  to  be  apprehended  to  our  religious 
and  civil  liberties,  from  the  continuance  of  the 
ground  cause  of  these  discontents,  and  from  the 
dangerous  effects  of  the  popular  commotions 
which  have  already  appeared  in  some  places. 

"To  remember  that  all  things  will  work  to- 
gether for  good,  to  those  who  steadily  confide 
in  the  all-sufficient  protection  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence, is  a  great  confirmation  and  support  to 
such,  who  faithfully  persevere  in  that  course, 
which  the  followers  of  Christ  should  pursue  ; 
and  we  fervently  desire  it  may  become  evident, 
that  our  mutual  concern  increases  to  promote 
this  holy  resolution,  and  to  prefer  the  cause 
and  interest  of  Truth  to  every  temporal  consi- 
deration." 

At  the  time  this  epistle  was  on  its  way  to 
England,  a  similar"  token  of  fellowship  and  con- 
cern from  the  London  Meeting  for  Sufferings 
was  being  brought  to  Philadelphia. 

It  commences  by  expressing  satisfaction  with 
the  care  and  attention  of  Friends  of  Philadel- 
phia in  the  performance  of  the  service  commit- 
ted  to  them.  It  gives  information  that  they 
had  endeavoured  to  fulfil  the  request  made  for 
their  assistance  with  the  Proprietaries  in  dis- 
couraging scenes  of  dissipation  in  Pennsylva. 
nia.  And  accompanying  it  were  some  minutes 
showing  their  care  in  applying  to  the  Lords  of 
Trade,  to  encourage  every  attempt  on  the  part 
of  the  colonists  to  discourage  slavery,  and  the 
slave  trade.    The  epistle  expresses  great  glad- 
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ness,  that  there  was  an  openness  among  the 
Indians  to  receive  Friends  among  them  to 
instruct  them. 

(To  be  continued.) 

NINEVEH. 

Under  date  of  the  1st  of  February,  a  writer 
from  Paris  gives  the  following  account  of  ex- 
plorations among  the  ruins  of  ancient  Nineveh. 

Nineveh  is  the  title  of  a  pamphlet  giving  an 
account  of  the  discoveries  made  near  Moussel, 
by  M.  Botla,  under  the  munificent  patronage 
of  the  French  Government.  The  marbles 
which  he  had  excavated,  ninety-nine  in  num- 
ber, were  landed  in  Paris  yesterday ;  the  larg- 
est weighs  14  tons;  their  aggregate  weight  is 
285  tons.  This  fact  will  give  an  idea  of  M. 
Botta's  labours,  and  I  cut  the  following  notice 
of  an  additional  collection  from  a  number  of 
the  Bombay  Times,  which  a  friend  has  kindly 
sent  me. 

"  At  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society, 
held  on  the  10th  of  December,  a  letter  was  read 
from  Mr.  Layard,  relative  to  the  excavations 
recently  made  by  that  gentleman  '  at  and  near 
Mosul,  the  site  of  ancient  Nineveh.'  The  Te- 
legraph observes  on  this  subject :  '  Some  of  the 
splendid  sculptures  discovered  by  Mr.  L.  at 
Khorsabad,  are,  it  appears,  at  present  in  Bom- 
bay, having  been  sent  hither  for  shipment  to 
England,  as  a  donation  to  the  British  Museum. 
It  was  intimated  to  the  meeting  that  the  gentle- 
man in  whose  charge  these  magnificent  relics 
of '  hoar  antiquity' now  are,  would  be  happy, 
on  the  expression  by  the  Society  of  a  wish  to 
that  effect,  to  allow  I  he  community  of  Bombay 
an  opportunity  of  inspecting  them.  The  meet- 
ing readily  acted  on  the  suggestion,  and  we 
believe  that  arrangements  will  be  at  once  made 
with  a  view  to  the  opening  of  the  sculptures  to 
public  inspection  in  the  beginning  of  the  ensu- 
ing week.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the 
exhibition  will  be  one  of  the  most  interesting 
and  attractive  that  has  ever  taken  place  on  the 
island.  '  All  that  we  know,'  says  Bishop  He- 
ber,  '  of  Nineveh  and  its  sovereigns  is  majestic, 
indistinct  and  mysterious.  We  read  of  an  ex- 
tensive and  civilized  monarchy  erected  in  the 
ages  immediately  succeeding  the  deluge,  and 
existing  in  full  might  and  majesty  while  the 
shores  of  Greece  and  Italy  were  unoccupied, 
except  by  roving  savages.  We  read  of  an 
empire  whose  influence  extended  from  Samar- 
cand  to  Troy,  and  from  the  mountains  of  Judah 
to  those  of  Caucasus,  subverted,  after  a  con- 
tinuation of  thirteen  hundred  years,  and  a  dyn- 
asty of  thirty  generations,  in  an  almost  incre- 
dibly short  space  of  time,  less  by  the  revolt  of 
two  provinces  than  by  the  anger  of  Heaven, 
and  the  predicted  fury  of  natural  and  inanimate 
agents.  And  the  influence  which  both  the 
conquests  and  the  misfortunes  of  Assyria  ap- 
pear to  have  exerted  over  the  fates  of  the  peo- 
ple for  whom,  of  all  others  in  ancient  history, 
our  strongest  feelings  are  (from  religious  mo- 
tives) interested,  throws  a  sort  of  sacred  pomp 
over  the  greatness  and  the  crimes  of  the  de- 
scendants of  Nimrod,  and  a  reverence  which 
no  other  equally  remote  portion  of  profane 
history  is  likely  to  obtain  with  us  !'  This  was 
written  when  Nineveh  was  little  more  than  a 


name  in  history  ;  and  if  such  impressions  could 
be  created  by  the  shadowy  grandeur  of  the 
'  unrivalled  city,'  looming  dimly,  yet  majesti- 
cally, through  the  mist  of  past  ages,  how  deep 
must  be  the  feeling  of  mingled  awe  and  curi- 
osity with  which  the  student  of  Holy  Writ,  the 
philosopher,  the  archaeologist,  will  regard  the 
material  evidence  now  brought  to  the  light  of 
day,  of  that  architectural  magnificence  which 
ancient  writers  taxed  the  powers  of  language 
to  describe.  Two  thousand  years  before  the 
birth  of  Christ,  the  foundations  of  Nineveh 
were  laid,  and  nearly  as  many  subsequent  to 
that  epoch,  its  ruins  are  unearthed,  and  relics 
of  its  forgotten  splendor  are  deemed  worthy  to 
be  treasured  in  national  museums,  to  excite  the 
admiration  of  the  masters  of  modern  art !  The 
abode  of  Nimrod,  '  the  mighty  hunter' — of  Se- 
miramis,  and  of  the  effeminate  voluptuary  Sar- 
danapalus,  whose  story  Byron  has  immortal- 
ized— who,  in  his  nineteenth  century,  can  view 
the  exhumed  remnants  of  its  pomp  and  beauty 
— its  pillars  and  statutes,  and  sculptured  tablets 
— without  interest  or  emotion  ?" 


The  Process  of  Underwriting. 

To  render  the  process  of  underwriting  [in 
England]  as  intelligible  as  possible,  we  may 
suppose  a  case  for  the  purpose  of  illustration. 
Suppose  a  vessel  of  the  class  A  1,  registered 
for  seven  or  ten  years,  be  valued  at  20,000Z. 
or  30,000Z.,  a  policy  is  effected  upon  her,  and 
the  owners  or  their  brokers  go  among  their 
friends  at  Lloyd's  and  see  at  what  rate  she  can 
be  iriiured.  If  the  voyage  be  a  distant  one,  or 
the  season  of  the  year  be  considered  dangerous, 
the  rate  will  most  materially  vary.  Thus,  at 
one  time,  a  premium  of  11.  Is.  or  21.  2s.  per 
cent,  might  be  taken,  and  at  another  time  the 
underwriter  wonld  perhaps  not  be  inclined  to 
do  business  under  3/.  3s.  or  4Z.  4s.  per  cent., 
it  not  only  depending  on  the  class  of  the  ship 
but  the  cargo  she  is  likely  to  carry,  and  the 
port  for  which  she  is  bound.  These  are  all 
considerations  which  the  underwriter  most 
carefully  weighs  in  his  mind  before  he  takes 
any  part  or  risk  in  an  adventure  of  the  sort. 
On  a  vessel  of  20,000/.  or  30,000Z.  value,  the 
policy  of  insurance  might  be  divided  among  as 
many  as  a  dozen  underwriters,  including  some 
at  Liverpool  and  Glasgow;  and  it  very  often 
happens  that  the  Liverpool  and  Glasgow  peo- 
ple will  insure  their  ships  at  London,  and  vice 
versa.  This  will  account  for  the  statement  oc- 
casionally to  be  seen  in  the  papers  that,  "  not- 
withstanding the  vessel  was  a  London  trader, 
the  greater  part  of  the  loss  will  fall  upon  the 
underwriters  of  Liverpool  and  Glasgow." 
When  a  vessel  continues  absent  after  the  ex- 
pected date  of  arrival,  and  no  news  has  been 
received  of  her,  the  premium  of  insurance  will 
advance  considerably,  and  then  the  business 
resolves  itself  into  a  mere  speculative  trans- 
action. 

Some  of  the  members  of  the  room  snap  at 
this  business,  but  it  does  not  often  prove  pro- 
fitable. The  ill-fated  President  was  "  done" 
at  a  very  high  premium  in  the  room,  and  up 
to  the  latest  moment  of  hope  persons  were 
found  willing  enough  "  to  take  a  few  thousands 
of  her  at  a  long  price."    When  bad  weather 


has  occurred,  either  on  the  coast  or  abroad, 
the  underwriters  at  Lloyd's  make  the  most 
anxious  investigation  of  the  books  and  the  lists 
received,  to  trace,  by  every  possible  means,  the 
result  of  their  risks.  The  remark  of  "  a  good 
book"  or  "  a  bad  book"  among  the  subscribers 
is  a  sure  index  to  the  prospects  of  the  day,  the 
one  being  indicative  of  premiums  to  be  receiv- 
ed, the  other  of  losses  to  be  paid.  The  life  of 
the  underwriter  (like  the  stock  speculator)  is 
one  of  vast  anxiety,  the  events  of  the  day  often 
raising  his  expectations  to  the  highest  or  de- 
pressing them  to  the  lowest  pitch  ;  and  years 
are  often  spent  in  the  hoped-for  acquisition  of 
that  which  he  never  obtains.  Among  the  old 
stagers  of  the  room  there  is  often  strong  anti- 
pathy expressed  against  the  insurance  of  cer- 
tain ships,  but  we  never  recollect  it  being  fol- 
lowed  out  to  such  an  extent  as  in  the  case  of 
one  vessel.  She  was  a  steady  trader,  named 
afte/  one  of  the  most  venerable  members  of  the 
room,  and  it  was  a  most  curious  coincidence 
that  he  invariably  refused  to  "  write  her"  for 
"  a  single  line."  Often  he  was  joked  upon  the 
subject,  and  pressed  "  to  do  a  little"  on  his 
namesake,  but  he  as  frequently  declined,  shak- 
ing his  head  in  a  doubtful  manner.  One  morn- 
ing the  subscribers  were  reading  the  "  double 
lines"  or  the  losses,  and  among  them  was  this 
identical  ship,  which  had  gone  to  pieces  and 
become  a  total  wreck. — Liverpool  Albion. 

Though  the  change  from  day  to  night,  is  by 
a  motion  so  gradual  as  scarcely  to  be  perceiv- 
ed, yet  when  night  is  come  we  behold  it  very 
different  from  the  day  ;  and  thus  as  people  be- 
come  wise  in  their  own  eyes,  and  prudent  in 
their  own  sight,  customs  rise  up  from  the  spirit 
of  this  world,  and  spread  by  little  and  little, 
until  a  departure  from  the  simplicity  there  is  in 
Christ,  becomes  as  distinguishable  as  light  from 
darkness,  to  such  who  are  crucified  to  the 
world. — John  Woolman. 


Ripe  Bread. — Bread  made  of  wheat  flour, 
when  taken  out  of  the  oven,  is  unprepared  for 
the  stomach.  It  should  go  through  a  change, 
or  ripen,  before  it  is  eaten.  Young  persons, 
or  persons  in  the  enjoyment  of  vigorous  health, 
may  eat  bread  immediately  after  being  baked 
without  any  sensible  injury  from  it ;  but  weak- 
ly and  aged  persons  cannot ;  and  none  can  eat 
such  without  doing  harm  to  the  digestive  organs. 
Bread,  after  being  baked,  goes  through  a  change 
similar  to  the  change  in  newly-brewed  beer,  or 
newly-churned  butter-milk,  neither  being 
healthy  until  after  the  change.  During  the 
change  in  bread,  it  sends  off  a  large  portion  of 
carbon  or  unhealthy  gas,  and  imbibes  a  large 
portion  of  oxygen  or  healthy  gas.  Bread  has, 
according  to  the  computation  of  physicians, 
one-fifth  more  nutriment  in  it  when  ripe  than 
when  just  out  of  the  oven.  It  not  only  has 
more  nutriment,  but  imparts  a  much  greater 
degree  of  cheerfulness.  He  that  eats  old  ripe 
bread  will  have  a  much  greater  flow  of  animal 
spirits  than  he  would  were  he  to  eat  unripe 
bread.  Bread,  as  before  observed,  discharges 
carbon  and  imbibes  oxygen.  One  thing  in 
connection  with  this  thought  should  be  particu- 
larly noticed  by  all  housewives.  It  is,  to  let 
the  bread  ripen  where  it  can  inhale  the  oxygen 
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a  pure  state.  Bread  will  always  taste  of 
e  air  that  surrounds  it  while  ripening  ;  hence 
should  ripen  where  the  air  is  pure.  It  should 
ver  ripen  in  a  cellar,  nor  in  a  close  cupboard, 
ir  in  a  bedroom.  The  noxious  vapors  of  a 
liar  or  a  cupboard  never  should  enter  into 
id  form  a  part  of  the  bread  we  eat.  Bread 
ould  be  light,  well-baked,  and  properly  ripen- 
before  it  should  be  eaten.  Bread  that  is 
veral  days  old,  may  be  renewed  so  as  to  have 
1  the  freshness  and  lightness  of  new  bread, 
simply  putting  it  into  a  common  steamer 
'er  the  fire,  and  steaming  it  half  or  three 
larters  of  an  hour.  The  vessel  under  the 
earner  containing  the  water  should  not  be 
ore  than  half  full,  otherwise  the  water  may 
)il  up  into  the  steamer,  and  wet  the  bread, 
fter  the  bread  is  thus  steamed,  it  should  be 
ken  out  of  the  steamer,  and  wrapped  loosely 
i  a  cloth,  to  dry  and  cool,  and  remain  so  a 
iort  time,  when  it  will  be  ready  to  be  cut  and 
sed.  It  will  then  be  like  cold  new  bread. — 
merican  Farmer. 

Pride  and  Humility. — I  never  yet  found 
ride  in  a  noble  nature,  nor  humility  in  an  un- 
orthy  mind.  Of  all  trees,  I  observe  that  God 
ath  chosen  the  vine — a  low  plant,  that  creeps 
pon  the  helpful  wall ;  of  all  beasts,  the  soft 
nd  patient  lamb ;  of  all  fowls,  the  mild  and 
uileless  dove.    When  God  appeared  to  Moses, 

was  not  in  the  lofty  cedar,  nor  the  sturdy 
ak,  nor  the  spreading  plane,  but  in  a  bush — 
humble,  slender,  abject  bush  ;  as  if  He 
rould,  by  these  elections,  check  the  conceited 
rrogance  of  man.  Nothing  procureth  love 
ke  humility  ;  nothing  hate  like  pride. — Felt- 
am' s  Resolves. 

Water  raised  by  Waves  through  Valved 
Tubes. — A  feasible  and  obvious  application  of 
larvey's  grand  discovery  of  the  use  of  valves 
n  raising  the  blood  through  the  veins,  has  just 
ieen  suggested  by  a  correspondent  of  the  Me- 
hanics'  Magazine;  namely,  the  raising  of 
jvater  from  the  sea  by  the  lash  of  the  waves, 
hrough  valved  tubes  into  reservoirs  on  a  high 
svel — for  the  acquisition,  of  course,  of  an  un- 
imited  supply  of  water  power,  to  be  turned  to 
iny  requisite  purpose.  The  inventor  proposes 
!o  test  the  practicability  of  the  principle  on 
•Jouthsea  Beach. — Builder. 


amount  of  solid  carbon  or  charcoal  every  year 
produced  by  the  human  race  will  exceed  46,- 
482,143  tons!  Adding  to  this  all  the  carbon 
produced  by  the  combustion  of  fires  and  gas- 
lights, by  the  decay  of  animal  and  vegetable 
matter,  the  exhalations  from  springs,  die,  there 
need  be  no  marvel  as  to  the  source  whence 
plants  derive  their  solid  or  woody  material, 
(which  is  principally  carbon,)  seeing  that  their 
leaves  are  especially  fitted  for  the  absorption 
of  carbonic  acid  gas  from  the  surrounding  at- 
mosphere. 

The  moon,  when  at  full,  reflects  upon  the 
earth  only  about  one  three-thousandeth  part  of 
the  light  of  the  sun;  and  the  lunar  rays,  even 
when  concentrated  by  a  powerful  lens,  and  the 
focus  directed  upon  the  bulb  of  a  delicate  ther- 
mometer, do  not  affect  it  in  the  slightest  degree  ; 
hence  the  phrase,  "  the  pale  cold  moon,"  is  not 
only  poetically  beautiful,  but  philosophically 
correct. 


The  shores  of  the  lake  Titicaca,  in  Peru, 
12,700  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  are  en- 
closed by  a  thick  forest  of  a  beautiful  rush, 
which  plays  an  important  part  in  the  economy 
of  the  surrounding  district.  Indeed,  the  people 
of  that  country  would  live  in  great  wretched- 
ness if  nature  had  not  bestowed  on  it  these 
plants,  for  it  lies  far  above  the  limit  of  trees, 
and  only  a  few  bushes  grow  in  its  neighbour- 
hood. These  rashes  supply  the  natives  not 
only  with  fuel,  covering  for  their  huts,  and 
with  matting,  but  they  supply  material  for  the 
construction  of  their  rude  balsas  or  boats,  which 
are  merely  rush-woven,  as  are  also  the  sails 
that  waft  them  across  the  waters. 


The  India  rubber  tree,  which  grows  on  the 
sland  of  Lobos,  is  quite  a  curiosity  to  our 
roops.  A  writer  describing  one,  says:  "It 
lere  attains  the  height  of  25  leet ;  the  branches 
iitrike  down  to  the  earth,  take  root,  grow,  and 
jecome  bodies  to  the  tree.  We  saw  one  which 
.v-as  cut  down  that  had  31  trunks.  The  milky 
uice  flows  out  in  quantities  upon  the  least 
vound  being  made  through  the  bark." 


ries  rise  from  501.  to  nearly  2000Z.  a  year. 
To  reach  a  maximum  salary,  such  as  that  last 
named,  requires  years  of  steady  perseverance 
and  great  abilities  for  business.    The  posts 
immediately  below  those  of  the  directors  com- 
mand these  incomes,  and  do  not,  we  imagine, 
extend  beyond  the  head  cashier's  office  or  the 
secretary's   department.    The  more  general 
average  of  the  salary  in  the  Bank  of  England 
ranges  from  170Z.  to  300Z.  a  year,  and  this 
may  be  rather  over  than  under  the  mark,  con- 
sidering that,  by  the  recent  alteration  of  the 
charter,  and  the  separation  of  the  issue  from 
the  deposite  department,  a  number  of  additional 
hands  were  introduced,  all  at  the  low  rate  of 
salary.    A  person  can  never  take  office  as  a 
Bank  of  England  clerk  till  he  is  seventeen 
years  of  age,  when  his  salary  commences  at 
50Z.  per  year;  and  never  after  twenty-five 
years  of  age,  when  he  is  paid  100Z.  per  year. 
In  the  intermediate  years  up  to  the  age  of 
twenty-one,  the  salary  increases  at  »he  rate  of 
10Z.  per  annum,  but,  after  that  period,  the  ad- 
vance is  restricted  to  81.  per  annum.    If  a  clerk 
enters  between  twenty -one  4and  twenty-five,  no 
difference  is  made  in  the  scale  of  remunera- 
tion ;  he  merely  receives  his  100Z.  a  year,  the 
same  as  his  junior  in  age,  and  gets  no  increase 
until  after  he  has  attained  twenty-five.    If  he 
enters  at  eighteen  years  of  age,  however,  he 
receives  60Z.  a  year;  if  at  nineteen,  70Z.  a 
year  ;  and  if  at  twenty,  80Z.  a  year.    The  situ- 
ations of  bank  clerks  are  earnestly  sought  for, 
like  all  other  official  and  mercantile  employ- 
ment ;  but  it  requires  influence,  as  well  as  good 
security,  to  obtain  them. — London  Paper. 


Towards  the  end  of  autumn  may  be  often 
observed  in  the  fields  marks  of  footsteps,  which 
appear  to  have  scorched  the  grass  like  heated 
iron :  this  phenomenon  was  formerly  regarded 
with  superstitious  dread,  but  can  now  be  ex- 
plained upon  very  simple  chemical  principles. 
When  the  grass  becomes  crisp  by  frost,  it  is 
exceedingly  brittle,  and  the  foot  of  a  man,  or 
even  of  a  child,  is  sufficiently  heavy  to  break 
it  completely  down,  and  effectually  kill  it ; 
therefore,  when  the  sun  has  thawed  the  frosty 
rime  from  the  fields,  these  foot-tracks  appear 
brown  and  bare  in  the  midst  of  the  surround- 
ing and  flourishing  green  grass. 


The  volume  or  bulk  of  carbonic  acid  gas  ex 
pired  by  a  healthy  adult  in  twenty-four  hours 
s  said  to  amount  to  15,000  cubic  inches,  con- 
fining about  six  ounces  of  solid  carbon.  This 
s  at  the  rate  of  137  pounds  avoirdupois  per 
innum ;  and  taking  the  total  population  of  the 
'lobe  at  seven  hundred  and  sixty  millions,  the 


Holy  Thoughts. — We  should  intermix  holy 
thoughts  with  all  that  we  do;  this  were  to  walk 
with  God  indeed  :  to  go  all  the  day  long  as  in 
our  Father's  hand  ;  whereas,  without  this,  our 
praying  morning  and  evening  looks  but  as  a 
formal  visit,  not  delighting  in  that  constant 
converse  which  yet  is  our  happiness  and  hon- 
our, and  makes  all  estates  meet.  This  would 
refresh  us  in  the  hardest  labour  ;  as  they  that 
carry  spices  from  Arabia  are  refreshed  with 
the  smell  of  them  in  their  journey  ;  and  some 
observe  that  it  keeps  their  strength  and  feet 
from  failing. 


Things  to  be  Remembered. — The  English 
bushel  of  wheat  weighs  70  pounds  ;  8  bushels, 
equal  to  560  pounds,  being  a  quarter  of  a  ton 
weight. 

9|  bushels  American  wheat,  of  60  pounds 
to  the  bushel,  equal  the  English  quarter. 

The  English  sack  of  flour  weighs  280  pounds, 
and  7  sacks  1,960  pounds,  equal  to  10  Ame- 
rican barrels. 

The  bushel  of  fine  Liverpool  salt  weighs  56 
pounds ;  the  sack  contains  4  bushels,  224 
pounds. 

Ten  sacks  make  a  ton  weight,  2,240  pounds; 
the  bushel  of  Ground  Alum  salt  weighs  64 
pounds,  the  sack  contains  3£  bushels,  equal  to 
224  pounds — ten  sacks  make  a  ton. 

To  bring  English  sterling  money  to  dollars 
and  cents,  double  the  pence,  the  answer  is  cents. 
— Late  Paper. 


Died,  on  the  18th  of  Second  month,  1847,  Darlixo 
Conrow,  a  member  of  Somerset  Monthly  and  particu- 
lar meeting,  Belmont  county,  Ohio,  in  the  73d  year  of 
his  age. 


 ,  of  typhus  fever,  on  the  23d  of  Second  month, 

1847,  James,  son  of  Tilman  and  Rachel  E.  Patterson, 
of  Belmont  county,  Ohio,  aged  14  years.  Though  a 
child,  the  event  is  no  less  striking  to  survivors,  in  that 
youth  and  health  together  with  promising  abilities  are 
not  exempt  from  the  stroke  of  death.  He  was  an  af- 
fectionate and  dutiful  child,  and  remarkably  careful  to 

The  Clerics  in  the  Bank  of  England.— The  s!ieak  *•  tr,utl'-"°,t .k""wn  to  J^f*  il  ?u  ™-y,occua- 
,  „.    ,  ,       j  •     .1     n     i      r  slon-    4  lie  loss  ot  this  dear  vouth  is  dceplv  felt  by  his 

number  of  Clerks  employed  in  the  Bank  of  parcnt8  and  reiativeSi  but  th-y  do  not  mourn  as  \hose 

England  is  about  eight  hundred,  and  the  sala-  J  without  hope. 
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FOURTH  MONTH  24,  1847. 


We  have  learned  with  pleasure  that  a  meet- 
ing of  Friends  was  held  in  this  city  last  week, 
to  take  the  necessary  measures  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  Committees  of  Collection,  &c,  to  secure 
an  extensive  circulation  of"  Dymond's  Essay 
on  War,"  and  especially  to  send  it  gratis  to 
members  of  Congress,  and  of  our  State  Legis- 
latures, &c.  We  would  call  the  particular 
attention  of  our  readers,  to  the  importance  of  a 
wide  dissemination  of  the  correct  views  of  Dy- 
mond  on  the  subject  of  War,  at  a  period  like 
the  present,  when  the  public  mind  has  been 
excited  by  the  awful  scenes  which  have  recent- 
ly transpired  in  Mexico. 

It  appears  to  us  a  peculiarly  appropriate 
time  for  prosecuting  this  labour,  and  we  hope 
and  believe  that  Friends  both  in  city  and  coun- 
try, will  be  willing  to  aid  in  this  laudable  un- 
dertaking. It  is  understood  that  the  commit- 
tees are  not  restricted  from  receiving  contribu- 
tions from  others  than  members. 

Joseph  Snovvdon  was  appointed  Treasurer 
of  the  fund, — to  whom  individuals  or  commit- 
tees will  please  pay  over  any  money  they  may 
collect. 

The  following  named  Friends  constitute  the 
Collecting  Committees  for  the  Monthly  Meet- 
ings in  this  city,  viz. : — 


PHILADELPHIA  MONTHLY  MEETING. 

William  L.  Edwards, 
Charles  Cresson, 
Nathaniel  H.  Brown. 


Howard  Yarnall, 
Charles  Evans, 
Israel  H.  Johnson, 


SOUTHERN  DISTRICT. 

Paul  W.  Newhall,  Charles  J.  Allen, 

Jeremiah  Hacker,  Robert  P.  Smith, 

Joseph  Scattergood,  Joseph  Howell, 

Charles  Ellis,  Mark  Jenness. 

NORTHERN  DISTRICT. 


B.  H.  Warder, 
Josiah  H.  Newbold, 
Horatio  C.  Wood, 
John  M.  Whitall, 


David  Scull, 
Edward  Ritchie, 
William  Bettle. 


WESTERN  DISTRICT. 
M 

James  R.  Greeves,      William  Biddle, 
M.  C.  Cope,  Samuel  C.  Adams, 

Charles  Yarnall,         Joshua  L.  Bailey. 
M.  L.  Dawson, 

The  following  Friends  will  also  receive  con- 
tributions : 


Nathan  Sharpless, 
Joel  Evans, 
George  Malin, 
Enoch  Lewis, 
Jesse  J.  Maris, 
Samuel  Hilles, 
Stephen  Webb, 
Samuel  B.  Morris, 
Jeremiah  Willets, 
Morris  Cope, 
Joseph  Tatum, 


Concord. 

Springfield. 

Whiteland. 

New  Garden. 

Chester. 

Wilmington. 

Kennett. 

Germantown. 

Haddonfield. 

West  Marlborough. 

Woodbury. 


Charles  Downing, 
Clarkson  Sheppard, 
William  P.  Townsend, 
William  J.  Allinson, 
William  Coale, 
Isaac  P.  Garrett, 
Solomon  Lukens, 
David  Roberts, 


Downingtown. 

Greenwich. 

West  Chester. 

Burlington. 

Sadsbury. 

Darby. 

Coatesville. 

Mooreslovvn. 


Of  our  Yearly  Meeting,  which  opened  on 
Second-day  morning  of  this  week,  our  notice 
must  necessarily  be  short,  seeing  the  paper  is 
put  to  press  on  the  afternoon  of  Fourth-day. 
The  several  sittings  thus  far  have  been  deeply 
interesting,  and,  as  we  have  thought,  attended 
with  precious  evidence  that  best  help  was  near 
to  direct  and  sustain.  A  number  of  strangers, 
ministers  and  others,  from  other  Yearly  Meet- 
ings are  with  us;  also  our  Friends,  Benjamin 
Seebohm  and  Robert  Lindsey,  in  the  course  of 
their  religious  engagement  in  this  land.  It  is 
our  intention  to  furnish  a  fuller  account  next 
week. 


WEST-TOWN  SCHOOL. 

In  consequence  of  necessary  repairs  now 
making  in  the  main  School  Building  at  West- 
town,  the  committee  have  agreed  to  extend  the 
present  vacation  one  week  longer  than  the 
usual  time.  The  next  session  will  therefore 
commence  on  Second-day,  the  10th  of  the 
Fifth  month,  and  be  continued  a  week  later, 
making  the  Fall  vacation  but  two  weeks.  Con- 
veyances will  be  provided  to  leave  Philadelphia 
on  that  day,  at  7  o'clock  in  the  morning,  to 
take  the  children  to  the  school. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee, 

Thomas  Kimber,  Clerk. 


Married,  at  Friends'  meeting1,  Salem,  Ohio,  on 
Fourth-day,  the  31st  of  Third  month,  Samuel  French 
to  Mary  J.  Parry. 


Died,  at  his  residence  in  Monkton,  Addison  county, 
Vermont,  Nicholas  Battey,  a  member  of  Starksbo- 
rough  Monthly  Meeting,  in  his  89th  year.  He  retain- 
ed his  activity  both  mental  and  physical  to  near  his 
close,  though  from  the  failure  of  his  sight,  he  was 
much  disabled  for  business  for  several  of  the  last  years 
of  his  life.  At  times  he  expressed  the  belief  that  he 
should  have  but  little,  if  any,  warning  of  the  immedi- 
ate approach  of  death,  and  endeavoured  so  to  live  that 
he  might  be  in  readiness  at  any  moment. 

He  was  not  educated  in  the  principles  of  Truth  as 
professed  by  our  early  Friends,  but  becoming  con- 
vinced thereof  through  the  efficacy  of  Divine  Grace, 
and  yielding  obedience  thereto,  he  joined  the  Society 
about  his  24th  year,  and  became  a  useful  member. 
He  was  an  elder  in  good  esteem,  filling  that  station 
with  much  propriety.  Being  a  tender  and  nursing  fa- 
ther in  the  church,  he  watched  over  the  flock  as  one 
that  must  give  an  account.  Those  who  were  young 
in  the  ministry  were  peculiar  objects  of  his  solicitude, 
and  he  encouraged  them  in  the  right  exercise  of  their 
gifts;  but  where  offerings  were  made  without  the  evi- 
dence of  Divine  Life  which  alone  can  render  them 
acceptable  to  the  Lord  and  to  his  church,  his  mind 
was  filled  with  sorrow,  and  frequently  he  was  enabled 
to  administer  a  word  of  caution  in  much  tenderness 
and  fear.  Unwavering  in  his  attachment  to  those 
principles  of  which  he  became  convinced  in  earlier 
life,  and  being  a  lover  of  good  order  in  the  church, 
(though  he  was  not  insensible  that  innovations  were 
made  upon  them,)  he  stood  to  the  last,  a  firm  and  up- 
right supporter  of  them  in  their  ancient  purity,  leav- 


ing an  encouragement  to  faithfulness  when  he  should 
be  gone. 

He  was  suddenly  tcken  ill  on  the  evening  of  the  6th' 
of  Second  month,  184  7,  attended  with  very  acute  pain, 
from  which  he  was  relieved  by  medical  assistance. 
He  so  far  recruited  as  to  attend  the  Quarterly  Meet- 
ing  held  a  short  distance  from  his  residence,  on, 
the  10th  and  11th  instants;  he  also  attended  meeting 
the  next  First-day ;  after  which  he  declined.  Being 
asked  whether  he  would  not  have  the  physician  again 
called,  he  manifested  entire  indifference,  saying,  he 
should  not  live  many  days.  Soon  after,  speaking  to 
his  wife,  he  signified  he  saw  nothing  in  his  way.  A. 
few  days  previous  he  expressed  that  he  had  no  wish  to 
live  any  longer. 

Many  expressions  both  before  and  after  the  com. 
mencement  of  his  last  illness,  clearly  evinced  his  be. 
lief  that  the  time  of  his  departure  was  near  at  hand, 
and  that  he  looked  forward  to  his  change  with  entire 
resignation. 

The  physician  was  again  called,  and  on  the  follow, 
ing  morning  he  had  a  paralytic  shock,  affecting  hia 
speech,  so  that  it  was  with  difficulty  he  could  be  fully 
understood.  From  this  time  he  conversed  none  except 
when  spoken  to,  or  to  ask  for  what  he  wanted,  though 
it  was  apparent  his  understanding  remained  quite 
clear.  This  was  succeeded  by  another  shock.  The 
morning  of  the  23d,  he  quietly  passed  away  without  a 
struggle. 

After  attending  the  funeral  of  his  dear  and  intimate 
friend,  Joseph  Hoag,  (about  three  months  previous  to 
his  own  decease,)  he  remarked,  That  it  did  not  seem, 
to  him  like  a  funeral,  but  more  like  parting  with  a 
friend  only  for  a  short  time,  whom  he  should  soon 
meet  again.  We  have  reason  to  believe  that  they  are 
again  united  to  part  no  more,  where  all  is  peace  and 
joy.  There  existed  between  them  great  unanimity  of! 
feelings  and  harmony  of  views  in  relation  to  things 
affecting  the  welfare  of  our  religious  Society,  in  rela 
tion  to  which  it  may  be  said,  "  they  were  lovely  and 
pleasant  in  their  lives,  and  in  their  deaths  they  wer 
not  divided." 

His  friends  have  the  consoling  belief,  that  he  migh 
have  truly  said  with  the  apostle,  "  I  am  now  ready  to 
be  offered,  and  the  time  of  my  departure  is  at  hand, 
have  fought  a  good  fight ;  I  have  finished  my  course ; 
I  have  kept  the  faith.  Henceforth  there  is  laid  up  for 
me  a  crown  of  righteousness,  which  the  Lord  the 
righteous  Judge  shall  give  me  in  that  day." 

 ,  in  this  city  on  the  13th  instant,  John  Cozins, 

aged  76  years.  This  Friend  was  a  native  of  Ireland, 
where  he  was  educated  as  a  Roman  Catholic,  but  in 
early  life  under  the  teachings  of  that  Spirit  which  lead* 
into  all  truth,  he  embraced  the  principles  of  Friends. 
By  attention  to  that  which  drew  him  from  a  reliance 
on  outward  rites,  to  the  free  teachings  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  he  was  gradually  prepared  for,  and  was  united 
in  membership  with  them.  During  the  dreadful  com- 
motions which  occurred  in  Ireland  in  his  younger 
days,  he  faithfully  bore  his  share  of  the  sufferings,  and 
experienced  the  same  preserving  mercy  which  the  So- 
ciety  so  generally  witnessed.  Some  of  the  insurgents 
were  particularly  incensed  against  him,  on  account  of 
his  having  forsaken  their  priests  and  images. — On  one 
occasion,  his  clothes  were  taken  from  him ;  and  on 
another,  being  informed  that  an  armed  party  were 
coming  to  take  him  to  execution,  he  calmly  awaited 
them  in  his  shop.  The  preserving  Arm  was  round 
about  him,  and  this  party,  though  bent  on  evil,  depart- 
ed without  doing  him  any  injury. — After  losing  his 
wife,  and  passing  through  other  painful  dispensations, 
he  thought  it  right  to  remove  to  America.  He  accord, 
ingly  settled  in  this  city,  where  he  resided  for  the  last 
29  yearb  of  his  life.  His  attachment  to  the  ancient 
doctrines  of  the  Society  was  strong  and  unwavering ; 
and  he  expressed  near  the  close  of  life  his  assurance 
that  they  would  prevail. — A  few  months  before  his  de- 
cease, his  health  became  so  impaired,  that  he  relin- 
quished his  occupation,  and  in  a  watchful  frame  of 
mind  calmly  awaited  the  time  of  his  departure ;  and 
though  at  the  last  he  seemed,  to  his  friends,  unexpect- 
edly summoned,  they  doubt  not,  he  has  gone  to  be  a 
partaker  of  the  blessing  pronounced  by  our  Saviour, 
on  "  the  pure  in  heart." 
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Grahamc's  Colonial  History. 

(Continued  from  page  243.) 
THE  QUAKER  APOSTATES. 

Our  historian  is  decidedly  a  man-of-war 
writer.  He  takes  sides  with  that  party  which 
is  destined  to  wax  weaker  and  weaker,  in  the 
progress  of  time,  and  determinately  sets  his 
face  against  that  comparatively  small,  but 
growing  party,  which  is  to  attain  the  ascend- 
ant, in  the  day  when  swords  shall  be  beaten 
into  ploughshares  and  spears  into  pruning- 
hooks.  In  other  words,  he  appertains  to  the 
school  of  the  Pilgrim  stock,  whose  religiously 
pugnacious  principles  were  so  well  hit  off  in 
that  piece  of  poetical  pleasantry,  by  Allen  C. 
Spooner,  which  constituted  part  of  the  enter- 
tainment, at  the  last  Boston  Anniversary  of 
the  landing  at  Plymouth  rock. 

"  I  mused  upon  the  pilgrim  flock, 
Whose  luck  it  was  to  land 
Upon  almost  the  only  rock 
Among  the  Plymouth  sand. 

In  my  mind's  eye  I  saw  them  leave 
Their  weather-beaten  bark — 
Before  them  spread  the  wintry  wilds, 
Behind,  rolled  ocean  dark. 

Alone  that  little  handful  stood, 

While  savage  foes  lurked  nigh; 

Their  creed  and  watchword,  1  Trust  in  God 

And  keep  your  powder  dry.'  " 

He  had  no  fellow-feeling  with  the  Quaker's 
trust,  without  the  powder  prop.  It  seemed  to 
him  a  childish  absurdity — the  empty  dream  of 
an  over-healed  imagination — the  theory  of  a 
good-natured  visionary,  incapable  of  being  re- 
duced to  practice.  He  could  see  nothing  in 
the  history  of  Pennsylvania  to  change  his  opin- 
ion, or  rather,  to  weaken  his  prejudice,  but 
much  to  confirm  it.  The  Quakers  themselves 
confirmed  it  for  him.  They  tried  the  plan,  and 
it  failed.  The  peace  principle  would  not  work. 
They  became  convinced  of  that  themselves. 
They  changed  their  conduct,  though  they  kept 
their  creed.  In  the  book,  they  were  the  same 
they  had  ever  been — in  the  world,  pretty  much 


like  other  people.  Pride  of  opinion  would  not 
suffer  the  unbending  and  uncandid  Quaker  to 
confess  that  he  had  attempted  to  square  himself 
by  a  fallacy.  But  war  really  threatened. — 
The  danger  of  it  became  imminent.  It  was  no 
longer  a  remote  and  harmless  abstraction,  to 
speculate  upon  in  the  closet  or  denounce  from 
the  gallery. — It  had  come  nigh  unto  them,  even 
to  the  very  door. — Property,  nay,  life  was  at 
stake. — The  simple  trust  in  God  was  not  adapt- 
ed to  the  serious  circumstances  of  the  case.  It 
was  good  enough,  and  all  sufficient,  while  Peace 
was  singing  her  syren  song;  but  when  horrid 
war  drew  on  apace,  gunpowder  was  found  to 
absorb  a  share  of  the  godly,  yet  prudent  Qua- 
ker's faith.  That  was  a  bad  business.  It  was 
apostacy  combined  with  hypocrisy — a  very 
loathsome  mixture.  How  it  happened,  that 
after  so  violent  and  corrupting  an  abandonment 
of  principle,  any  virtue  survived,  in  the  Quaker 
composition,  has  not  been  explained  by  Gra- 
hame.  A  little  leaven  leaveneth  the  whole 
lump.  But  here  was  a  great  bulk  of  leaven. 
Yet  he  still  finds  noble  virtues  surviving  the 
catastrophe.  He  is  a  notable  hand  at  discover- 
ing contrarieties.  Incompatibilities  offer  no 
obstruction  to  the  course  of  his  narrative. 
When  Satan  fell  from  purity,  and  heavenly 
harmony,  he  became  altogether  corrupt. 
When  the  Quaker  turned  hypocrite,  and  fell 
from  his  integrity,  he  was,  on  the  whole,  rather 
improved  :  for — although  he  would  not  confess 
it — he  had  advanced  in  knowledge,  and  acted 
with  better  sense  than  before.  In  short,  he 
had  become  a  more  creditable  citizen — saving 
his  little  foible  of  hypocrisy.  To  common 
folks,  there  would  seem  to  be  something  allied 
to  contradiction,  on  the  face  of  this  representa- 
tion—  something  which  we  know  not  how  to 
reconcile  with  our  experience  of  the  men  that 
walk  this  modern  world.  The  noble  virtues, 
in  the  present  refined  condition  of  society,  re- 
fuse to  dwell  in  the  bosom  of  the  hypocrite. 
True  nobility  must,  novv-a-days,  have  true 
honesty  for  her  consort.  Is  it  possible  that 
Grahame  could,  by  any  chance,  have  commit- 
ted a  mistake  about  this  thing?  He  was  not 
always  infallible,  as  we  have  seen  ;  and  the 
sight  of  a  Quaker,  as  we  have  noticed,  did,  at 
times,  set  his  optics  asquint.  At  such  mo- 
ments, he  did  not  see  things  in  their  rijiht 
places,  nor  of  their  right  colour  and  shape. 
The  benevolent  Penn,  looked  to  him,  some- 
times, like  an  abettor  of  cruelty  ;  and  the  loving 
Quakers  of  primitive  Pennsylvania,  like  unto 
bloody  tyrants.  It  is  difficult,  in  all  cases,  to 
account  for  optical  illusions;  but  we  know, 
that  not  unfrequently  they  arise  from  some 
hidden  infirmity  of  the  deluded  one.  In  this 
case,  however,  he  had  the  help  of  another 
man's  eyes — eyes  which  had  seen,  and  a  pen 
which  had  recorded,  for  the  benefit  of  all  man- 


kind, things  which  had  lain  concealed  among 
the  mysteries  of  creation,  from  the  foundation 
of  the  world  ;  the  very  record  of  which,  is 
among  those  precious  things  which  men  will 
not  willingly  permit  to  perish.  And  the  man 
who  had  wrought  that  good  work  for  his  kind, 
had  lived  among  the  Quakers  of  Pennsylvania, 
associated  with  them  familiarly,  laboured  with 
them  in  legislation  and  in  the  performance  of 
deeds  of  benevolence  and  charity.  He  had 
seen  with  his  own  sharp-seeing  eyes,  heard 
with  his  own  ears,  and  placed  upon  record,  for 
the  information  of  all  who,  in  after  limes,  might 
read  his  ingenious  compositions,  very  many 
curious  things  which  purported  to  be  about  the 
Quakers.  To  have  for  one's  voucher,  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  men  of  America — nay, 
of  the  age — does  not  every  day  fall  to  the  lot 
of  an  author;  and,  when  it  does,  may  wc  not 
excuse  him,  if  he  build  with  some  confidence, 
his  own  monument  on  such  a  foundation  ?  And 
this  distinguished  man,  with  as  much  gravity 
as  one  would  expect  from  a  practised  jester, 
assures  us,  that  in  the  time  of  the  French  war, 
the  Quakers  gave  up  their  testimony,  in  the 
remarkable  proportion  of  twenty-one  to  one,— * 
that  the  adherents  to  the  passive  principle 
formed  but  the  twenty-second  part  of  the  So- 
ciety. 

They  have  a  notion  in  Ireland,  that  the 
Scotch  cannot  understand  a  joke.  They  are 
certainly  a  sober-minded  people,  and  none  the 
worse  for  that,  even  should  ihey  be  inexpert  in 
detecting  a  pleasantry.  It  might  be  rather 
presuming,  however,  to  lay  such  a  charge  at 
the  door  of  a  whole  nation.  But  whether  na- 
tional or  personal,  Grahame  did  seem  to  labour, 
in  some  degree,  under  the  disability  ascribed  to 
his  countrymen,  or — upon  this  occasion  at  least 
— under  a  worse  infirmity.  It  will  probably 
do  no  harm  to  consider  him  a  little  thick-head- 
ed this  time,  and  it  will  save  the  disagreeable 
alternative  of  again  impugning  his  motives. 

The  precision  of  Dr.  Franklin's  estimate  is 
remarkable — just  twenty-one  twenty-seconds 
of  the  Peace-makers  turned  Belligerents  !  It 
was  a  phenomenon  worthy  the  notice  of  a  po- 
litician and  philosopher;  and  he  tells  us  exact- 
ly how  he  got  at  it.  But,  before  wc  hear  how 
it  was,  suppose  we  observe  the  serious  manner 
in  which  Grahame  introduces  the  matter. 

It  was  the  period  of  the  French  war.  The 
governor,  "  assisted  by  the  powerful  pen  of 
Franklin,  who  heartily  espoused  his  views, 
urged  the  people  to  take  arms  and  form  them- 
selves into  regiments  for  the  defence  and  secu- 
rity of  their  country.  Several  of  the  Quakers 
themselves  openly  asserted  the  lawfulness  of 
defensive  war;  and  when,  in  compliance  with 
the  governor's  recommendations,  the  project  of 
forming  provincial  regiments  and  purchasing 
artillery  was  discussed  in  various  commercial 
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societies  of  the  inhabitants,  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  the  Quaker  members  of  these  societies 
absented  themselves  from  the  debate,  and  pri- 
vately encouraged  their  less  sorupulous  asso- , 
ciates  to  apply  the  common  funds  to  the  support 
of  a  provincial  armament.  I  estimated  the 
proportion  of  Quakers  sincerely  against  de-\ 
fence  as  one  to  twenty-one  only,"  says  Dr. 
Franklin.  "  It  was  the  opinion  of  Franklin, 
that  the  American  Quakers  in  general  were 
•deterred  from  openly  sanctioning  defensive  war 
only  by  a  punctilious  hesitation  to  renounce 
opinions  that  had  been  published  by  the  found- 
ers of  Quakerism.  In  the  writings  of  various 
American  Quakers  it  is  acknowledged  that  the 
majority  of  their  Society  were  desirous  of  avoid- 
ing all  discussion  of  this  subject,  and  willing, 
under  colour  of  taxation  for  municipal  pur- 
poses, to  contribute  to  the  support  of  a  military; 
establishment." 

It  is  a  pity  that  Grahame  did  not  give  us! 
the  names  of  some  of  the  various  American 
Quakers  that  made  this  comprehensive  acknow- 
ledgment.  'Whoever  they  were,  if  they  everj 
existed,  they  most  assuredly  affirmed  the  thing 
that  was  not,  as  we  may  fairly  infer  from  Dr. 
Franklin  himself.    But,  to  ihe  Doctor's  calcu-| 
lation,  and  how  it  was  made  ;  thereby  hangs  a 
tale.    "  Many  pamphlets,"  says  he,  "  pro  and 
con  were  published  on  the  subject,  and  some 
by  good  Quakers,  in  favour  of  defence  ;  which 
I  believe  convinced  most  of  their  young  peo- 
ple.   A  transaction  in  our  fire  company  gave 
me  some  insight  into  their  prevailing  senti- 
ments.   It  had  been  proposed  that  we  should 
encourage  the  scheme  for  building  a  battery 
by  laying  out  the  present  slock,  then  about 
£60,  in  tickets  of  the  lottery,  [by  the  profits  of, 
which  the  battery  was  to  be  constructed.]  By 
our  rules  no  money  could  be  disposed  of  till  the 
next  meeting  after  the  proposal.    The  com- 
pany consisted  of  thirty  members,  of  which 
twenty-two  were  Quakers,  and  eight  only  of 
other  persuasions.    We  eight  punctually  at- 
tended the  meeting;  but  though  we  thought 
that  some  of  the  Quakers  would  join  us,  we 
were  by  no  means  sure  of  a  majority.  Only 
one  Quaker,  Mr.  James  Morris,  appeared  to 
oppose  the  measure.    He  expressed  much  sor- 
row that  it  had  ever  been  proposed,  as  he  said 
Friends  were  all  against  it,  and  it  would  create 
such  discord  as  might  break  up  the  company. 
We  told  him  we  saw  no  reason  for  that;  we 
were  the  minority,  and  if  Friends  were  against 
the  measure,  and  outvoted  us,  we  must  and 
should,  agreeable  to  the  usage  of  all  societies, 
submit.    When  the  hour  for  business  arrived, 
it  was  moved  to  put  this  to  the  vote :  he  allow- 
ed we  might  do  it  by  the  rules,  but  as  he  could 
assure  us  that  a  number  of  members  intended 
to  be  present  for  the  purpose  of  opposing  it, 
it  would  be  but  candid  to  allow  a  little  time  for 
their  appearing.    While  we  were  disputing 
this,  a  waiter  came  to  tell  me,  two  gentlemen 
below  desired  to  speak  with  me:  1  went  down 
and  found  there  two  of  our  Quaker  members. 
They  told  me  there  were  eight  of  them  assem- 
bled at  a  tavern  just  by ;  that  they  were  deter- 
mined to  come  and  vote  with  us  if  there  should 
be  occasion,  which  they  hoped  would  not  be 
the  case,  and  desired  we  would  not  call  for 
their  assistance,  if  we  could  do  without  it ;  as 


their  voting  for  such  a  measure  might  embroil 
them  with  their  elders  and  Friends  :  being  thus 
secure  of  a  majority,  I  went  up  and  after  a 
little  hesitation,  agreed  to  a  delay  of  another 
hour.  This  Mr.  Morris  allowed  to  be  extreme- 
ly fair.  Not  one  of  his  opposing  friends  ap- 
peared, at  which  he  expressed  great  surprise; 
and  at  the  expiration  of  the  hour,  we  carried 
the  resolution  eight  to  one:  and  as  of  the  22 
Quakers,  8  were  ready  to  vote  with  us,  and 
13  by  their  absence  manifested  that  they  were 
not  inclined  to  oppose  the  measure,  I  afterwards 
estimated  the  proportion  of  Quakers  sincerely 
against  defence  as  1  to  21  only."  What  does 
the  reader  think  of  this  estimate,  and  of  the 
scrupulous  Quakers  who  absented  themselves 
from  the  "  Commercial  Societies,"  into  which 
Grahame  amplifies  the  Doctor's  fire  company  1 
Was  the  Doctor  in  jest  or  in  earnest?  Whe- 
ther in  joke  or  in  earnest,  he  considerately  up- 
sets this  wonderful  piece  of  calculation,  before 
he  has  done  with  the  matter.  Read  his  wind- 
ing up  :  "  The  Quakers,  have,  of  late  years, 
been  gradually  declining  the  public  service  in 
the  assembly  and  in  the  magistracy,  choosing 
rather  to  quit  their  power  than  their  principle." 
A  goodly  portion  of  the  twenty-one  twenty- 
seconds  must,  somehow,  have  got  calculated 
back  again  into  the  non-defensive  principle,  to 
account  for  this  movement. 

Perhaps  the  reader  may  feel  interested 
enough  in  these  sorry  Quaker  firemen,  to  be 
willing  to  learn  what  a  narrow  risk  they  really 
did  run  of  getting  embroiled  with  those  elders 
and  Friends  of  whom  they  seemed  to  stand  in 
some  small  awe.  An  epistle  addressed  by  the 
Yearly,  to  the  subordinate  meetings,  in  1746, 
will  make  him  acquainted  with  the  precarious 
position  of  those  skulking  gentlemen. 

As  it  hath  pleased  the  Lord,  by  the  break- 
ing forth  of  the  glorious  light  of  the  gospel, 
and  the  shedding  abroad  of  his  Holy  Spirit,  to 
gather  us  to  be  a  people,  and  to  unite  us  in 
love,  not  only  one  to  another,  but  to  the  whole 
creation  of  God,  by  subjecting  us  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  his  Son — the  Prince  of  Peace — it 
behoveth  us  to  show  our  obedience  to  his  ex- 
ample and  precepts,  who  hath  commanded  us 
to  love  our  enemies,  and  to  do  good  even  to 
them  that  hate  us: — Therefore,  we  entreat  all, 
who  profess  themselves  members  of  our  Socie- 
ty, to  be  faithful  to  that  ancient  testimony 
borne  by  us,  ever  since  we  were  a  people, 
against  bearing  of  arms  and  fighting ;  that  by 
a  conduct  agreeable  to  our  profession,  we  may 
demonstrate  ourselves  to  be  real  followers  of 
the  Messiah — the  peaceable  Saviour — of  the 
increase  of  whose  government  and  peace  there 
shall  be  no  end." 

Thus  far  for  the  general  testimony  ;  what 
follows  more  especially  fits  the  case  of  the  fire- 
men:— "  We  think  it  necessary  to  renew  our 
advice,  not  only  to  the  young,  but  those  of 
riper  age,  to  avoid  the  keeping  much  company, 
and  resorting  to  taverns  and  ale-houses,  (when 
their  necessary  business  does  not  call  them,) 
as  great  inconveniences  attend  this  practice, 
not  only  by  subjecting  yourselves  to  the  temp- 
tation of  drinking  to  excess,  (the  prevalent  and 
dismal  effects  of  which,  in  many  who  have  long 
made  profession  of  the  Truth,  with  deep  con- 
cern we  see  and  lament,)  but  hereby  an  oppor- 


tunity is  offered  for  men  of  corrupt  minds,  to 
sow  the  evil  seeds  of  loose  principles,  perhaps 
to  the  calling  in  question  the  great  truths  of 
religion,  contained  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and 
thereby  striking  at  the  foundation  of  godliness 
and  holy  living  ;  the  evil  effects  of  which,  we 
pray  all  that  are  concerned  may  lay  to  heart 
in  time  ;  and,  in  order  that  those  who  are  un- 
happily taken  in  those  snares,  or  engaged  in 
such  dangerous  conversation,  may  be  induced 
to  break  off*  before  it  is  too  late,  it  is  our  desire 
that  the  elders  and  more  considerate,  show  a 
disposition  to  admit  them  at  times  in  their  com- 
pany, and  treat  them  with  freedom  and  kind- 
ness ;  which  will  very  much  make  way  for 
advice  or  counsel  they  may  give  them,  in  rela- 
tion to  their  conduct ;  but  if,  after  all  our 
Christian  endeavours,  there  appear  no  fruits  of 
amendment  of  what  is  amiss,  then,  at  last,  to 
proceed  to  a  regular  discharge  of  our  duty,  by 
dealing  with  them  according  to  the  gospel 
order." 

When  we  consider  the  disbelief  of  Doctor 
Franklin  in  the  divine  revelation  of  the  gospel 
— the  prominent  part  he  was  then  performing 
in  Philadelphia,  and  his  indefatigable  activity 
in  the  formation  and  direction  of  literary  and 
other  associations,  with  which  members  of  the 
Society  of  Friends  were  frequently  connected, 
we  may  well  suppose,  the  fathers  of  the  church 
might  feel  anxious  for  the  religious  welfare  of 
the  weaklings  of  the  flock. 

Let  us  hear  the  united  voice  of  the  Society 
once  more,  upon  the  subject  of  war,  at  the  pe- 
riod now  under  consideration.  The  following 
minute  was  adopted  by  the  Yearly  Meeting  of 
Philadelphia,  in  1744  : — "  A  copy  of  a  minute 
of  the  last  Yearly  Meeting  in  London,  against 
persons  professing  with  us  carrying  of  guns 
for  defending  their  ships,  persons,  and  goods  ; 
and  being  concerned  in  privateering,  or  as 
owners  of  ships  going  with  letters  of  mark  ; 
and  for  dealing  with  and  disowning  of  such  as 
cannot  be  reclaimed  ;  was  read  in  this  meeting, 
and  this  meeting  directed  copies  thereof  to  be 
sent  to  the  several  Quarterly  Meetings,  with 
the  extracts  ; — to  be  observed  by  the  several 
Quarterly  and  Monthly  Meetings,  within  the 
verge  of  this  meeting;  and  also  to  signify  to 
them,  the  unanimous  sense  of  this  meeting, 
that  all  professing  with  us  be  cautioned  and 
earnestly  admonished  against  purchasing  of 
prize  goods — knowing  them  to  be  such — as  a 
practice  altogether  inconsistent  with  our  prin- 
ciples." 

It  will  be  observed  that  Franklin's  project 
involved  the  violation  of  two  testimonies  of  the 
Quakers — one  against  war — the  other  against 
lotteries.  Upon  both  subjects,  the  Society  had 
but  recently  spoken  unequivocally.  In  1735, 
only  nine  years  before,  in  reply  to  an  inquiry 
relative  to  lotteries  made  by  Chester  Quarterly 
Meeting,  the  Yearly  Meeting  adopted  a  minute 
declaring  its  "  opinion,  that  Friends  should  be 
careful  not  to  engage  in  any  thing  of  that 
kind." 

Yet  the  Doctor's  calculation  would  make  it 
appear,  that  in  nine  years'  time,  but  one  mem- 
ber in  twenty-two  remained  of  that  mind. 

Which  was  best  entitled  to  represent  the 
opinions  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  Doctor 
Franklin,  the  Union  Fire  Company,  or  the 
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Yearly  Meeting,  it  is  now  left  to  the  reader  to 
decide. 


Note. — The  only  remaining  topic,  intended  to  be 
examined,  is  the  incorrect  account,  given  by  Grahame, 
of  the  conduct  of  Friends  during  the  Revolutionary 
war.  As  a  series  of  interesting  papers  are  in  course 
of  publication  in  "  The  Friend"  relating  to  that  period, 
the  writer  prefers  postponing  his  remarks  on  that  sub- 
ject for  the  present. 

(To  be  continued.) 

Australian  Statistics. 

The  rapidity  vvilh  which  many  of  the  towns 
and  cities  in  the  United  States  have  increased, 
as  well  as  the  remarkable  growth  of  the  entire 
country  in  population  and  commerce,  and  all 
the  other  elements  of  national  prosperity  and 
power,  are  often  quoted  with  astonishment  and 
referred  to  with  patriotic  satisfaction.  The 
following  facts,  collected  from  an  article  on 
Australia,  in  the  "  United  Service  Magazine," 
for  August  last,  furnish  a  parallel  instance  of 
rapid  growth  and  increase  to  those  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  ;  and,  when  all  the  circumstances  of 
geographical  position,  political  condition,  &c, 
are  considered,  it  will,  perhaps,  be  allowed  that 
the  growth  of  Australia  is  the  most  astonishing 
of  the  two. 

In  January,  1788,  the  first  expedition  from 
England  to  Australia  arrived  at  Botany  Bay. 
It  was  under  the  direction  of  Capt.  Phillip,  and 
consisted  of  six  transports,  having  on  board 
564  male  and  192  female  convicts,  together 
with  the  necessary  complement  of  soldiers  and 
a  few  of  their  wives  and  children.  These  peo- 
ple erected  slab  huts  on  the  cleared  spaces  of 
the  barren  forest  at  Sydney  Cove,  in  Port 
Jackson.  On  this  spot  there  is  now  a  city  of 
more  than  30,000  inhabitants.  In  the  month 
of  May,  1788,  the  live  stock  of  the  colony  con- 
sisted of  29  sheep,  7  horses,  7  horned  cattle, 
and  74  pigs ;  in  1843  there  were  in  the  colo- 
ny 5,055,337  sheep,  62,017  horses,  1,017,316 
horned  cattle,  and  57,767  pigs.  The  wool 
exported  amounted  to  12,704,899  lbs.,  and  it 
was  valued  at  685,647/.  sterling. 

The  wool  exported  in  1834  was  2,246,933 
lbs. ;  value  213,628*. :  in  1838  was  5,749,376 
lbs. ;  value,  405,977/. 

Australia  ceased  to  be  a  penal  colony  in 
1846. 

The  imports  have  been  as  follows : 

In  1830  they: amounted  t0  £420,480 
1833  434,220 
1840  3,014,189 
1842  1,455,059 
A  very  inordinate,  and,  in  the  end,  ruinous 
spirit  of  speculation,  appears  to  have  possessed 
the  people  of  Australia  in  1840,  from  the  effects 
of  which  the  colony  has  scarcely  yet  recovered. 
It  was  this  wild  excess  which  caused  the  sales 
of  the  government  lands,   which   in  1835 
amounted  to  80,785Z.,  to  amount  to  316,626/. 
in  1840 ;  they  fell  to  90,388/.  in  1841,  and  in 
1843  were  only  11,297/. 

Another  cause,  however,  no  doubt  contribu- 
ted very  considerably  to  this  great  diminution 
of  sales.  This  was  the  raising  the  minimum 
price  of  the  government  lands  in  1843  from 
12s.  per  acre  to  20s.  This  is  certainly  an  ex- 
orbitant price  for  fern  land,  of  which  three  acres 


are  required  to  feed  a  single  sheep.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  government  in  fixing  the  minimum 
price  so  high  was  to  check  the  rash  and  pre- 
vailing speculation  in  this  investment;  although 
it,  in  tact,  went  into  operation  some  time  after 
that  speculation  had  ceased  by  the  effect  of  its 
own  reaction. 

We  know  not  upon  what  principle  the  British 
Government  regulates  the  expenses  of  the  colo- 
nial civil  list,  but  there  is  an  apparent  dispro- 
portion which  we  cannot  reconcile.  For  in- 
stance, the  amount  of  the  civil  list  for  Austra- 
lia (the  then  population  being  130,000,  of 
which  25,000  were  convicts)  was  fixed  at 
81,600/.  per  annum;  whilst  that  of  Canada, 
with  a  population  of  3,000,000,  is  only  75,000/. 
The  population  of  Australia  was  in  1843  165,- 
541,  being  an  increase  of  3|  per  cent,  over 
that  of  1842.  The  number  of  emigrants  to 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  was,  in  1843, 
8,544.  The  births  in  1843  were  7,182  ;  the 
deaths  in  1843  were  2,293,  of  whom  1,115 
were  children,  being  a  less  mortality  than  in 
England.  The  proportion  of  deaths  to  births 
in  1843  was  as  32  to  100,  being  less  than  half 
the  proportion  in  England. 

The  exports  of  1842  am'ted  to  £1,067,411 
Do.  of  1843  «  1,172,320 
being  an  increase  of  1 0  per  cent.  The  increase 
of  exports  within  the  last  ten  years  has  been 
197  per  cent.  Among  the  principal  exports 
are  tallow,  beef,  sperm  oil,  seal  skins,  cedar 
timber,  &c. 

The  revenue  of  the  quarter  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1843,  was  70,500/.  14s.  10<Z. ;  1844, 
64,182/.  Is.  8d. 

Of  this  latter  amount  the  duties 

on  spirits  imported  was     -    £17,402  16  7 

On  spirits  distilled  in  the  colony,  2,839   1  0 

Licenses  to  retail  and  distil,  -  896   0  0 

Post  Office,         -       -       -  4,097   4  3 

Land  sales,  -  -  -  1,140  13  5 
Licenses  to  depasture  stock  on 

Crown  lands,  -       .       -  7,020   0  0 

The  acres  in  cultivation  in  1834  were  74,- 
811;  in  1843,  145,653.  Of  these,  78,083 
were  sown  with  wheat,  producing  1,000,225 
bushels  ;  and  29,061  were  sown  with  maize, 
producing  719,358  bushels. 

The  tobacco  produced  in  1834  was  about 
1,559  cwt.;  1843,  6,098  cwt. 

Vessels  inwards,  in  New  South  Wales, 
1843,  were  558;  tonnage,  110,864.  Vessels 
built  in  1833  were  6  ;  in  1843,  47.  The  ves- 
sels holding  a  register  from  the  port  of  Sydney 
(including  steamers)  are  in  number  272,  of 
from  8  to  418  tons  burden ;  of  which  23  are 
whalers.  There  are  11  steamers,  the  largest 
194  tons,  trading  between  Sydney  and  other 
settlements  on  the  coast. 

Australia  will  become,  in  time,  a  manufac- 
turing country.  Tweed  is  already  woven  there 
of  colonial  wool,  and  dyed  with  colonial  dyes, 
to  a  very  considerable  extent.  A  cloth  manu- 
factory has  been  established  on  the  river  Hun- 
ter, and  salt  works  and  iron  foundries  are 
already  in  operation.  Steamers  are  built  in 
Australia,  and  the  whole  of  their  machinery 
made  in  the  country.  The  quantity  of  wool 
produced  has  been  stated.  Mines  of  copper 
and  lead  and  quicksilver  have  been  discovered. 


The  soil  and  climate  are  remarkably  adapted 
to  the  growth  of  the  vine.  Coal  of  an  excel- 
lent quality  is  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Hunter  river,  and  tobacco  grows  luxuri- 
antly. With  its  great  range  of  latitude,  the 
colony  is  suited  for  the  production  of  the  arti- 
cles of  tropical  as  well  as  of  colder  climes  ;  and 
the  growth  of  sugar,  silk,  coffee,  &c,  might  be 
attempted  with  success.  Its  mineral  treasures 
are  only  now  being  developed,  and  among  them 
may  be  mentioned  marble  of  a  very  fine 
quality. 

Such  has  been  the  rise,  and  such  is  the  pre- 
sent state  of  this  very  interesting  and  impor- 
tant colony — interesting  as  being  another  offset 
from  the  great  Anglo-Saxon  family,  which  has 
belted  the  world  with  its  outpourings,  and  which 
is  apparently  destined,  in  conjunction  with  its 
great  AngloAmerican  relative,  to  subdue  all 
languages,  laws,  religions,  and  literature  to 
itself,  and  to  melt  down  and  amalgamate  into 
one  great  universal  family  all  the  nations  of 
the  earth.  The  colony  of  Australia  is  impor- 
tant, on  account  of  its  rapidly  increasing  ex- 
tent, as  a  new  member  of  the  commercial 
world,  as  opening  new  sources  of  employment 
to  the  industry  and  the  talent  of  mankind,  and 
additional  means  of  promoting  the  rational 
happiness  and  enjoyment  of  the  great  human 
family. — N.  Intelligencer. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Gas  Destructive  to  Trees. 

Thinking  the  following  paper  of  general  in- 
terest to  our  citizens,  I  request  its  insertion  in 
"  The  Friend."  A  Subscriber. 

From  the  Journal  de  Pharmacie. 
Chemical  examination  of  the  earth  taken 
from  beneath  the  dead  trees  on  the  Boule- 
vards of  Rouen,  by  J.  Girardin. 

The  municipal  government  of  Rouen  replant- 
ed, in  1843,  part  of  the  Boulevard  Cauchoise. 
The  trees  were  in  a  perfectly  satisfactory  state 
of  vegetation,  but  in  the  spring  of  1845  they 
all  died.  The  researches  of  M.  Dubreuil,  the 
keeper  of  the  public  walks,  into  the  cause  of 
this  accident,  led  him  to  believe  that  it  was  the 
infiltrations  of  the  gas  for  lighting  the  city. 
Being  consulted  by  the  authorities  on  the  sub- 
ject, I  received  a  specimen  of  the  earth  taken 
from  beneath  the  dead  trees,  with  a  request  that 
I  would  analyze  it, — and  say  whether  the  infil- 
trations of  the  gas  were  of  a  nature  to  render 
the  earth  unfit  for  vegetation. 

The  report  then  details  the  experiment 
made,  and  adds,  It  is  easy  to  see  by  these  ex- 
periments that  the  earth  taken  from  beneath 
the  dead  trees  on  the  Boulevard  Cauchoise,  has 
very  different  properties  from  good  soil,  and 
that  it  contains  very  perceptible  quantities  of 
empyreumatic  oily  matters,  alkaline  sulphurets 
and  ammoniacal  salts.  The  presence  of  these 
substances  proves  that  this  earth  has  been  im- 
pregnated with  the  infiltrations  from  the  gas 
which  always  contains  them,  after  the  best  pos- 
sible purifications. 

And  as  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  ammoniacal 
gas,  and  above  all  the  empyreumatic  oils  even 
when  in  very  small  quantities,  stop  the  vegeta- 
tion and  kill  the  roots  and  other  organs  of  the 
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plants  with  which  they  come  in  contact  for  a 
length  of  time,  1  am  convinced  that  the  death 
of  the  young  trees  in  the  Boulevard  Cauchoise 
is  owing  to  these  infiltrations.  Already  in 
1842  M.  Newmann  in  the  garden  of  plants  in 
Paris,  had  proved  that  they  had  caused  the 
death  of  a  great  number  of  elms  in  the  boule- 
vard of  the  Paris  Hospital. 

The  earth  in  which  the  trees  have  perished, 
cannot  admit  of  new  plantations,  because  it  is 
smitten  with  absolute  barrenness,  and  will  be 
for  a  long  time,  if  not  forever,  unsuitable  for 
every  kind  of  vegetation. 

Besides,  the  infiltrations  of  gas  are  propaga- 
ted to  great  distances,  and  may  destroy  vege- 
tation for  a  considerable  space  around. 

The  administration  cannot  pay  too  much 
attention  to  the  serious  inconveniences  which 
result  from  the  placing  of  gas  pipes  in  the  envi- 
rons of  public  walks  planted  with  trees,  so  ne- 
cessary to  the  ornament  of  a  city  and  the 
salubrity  of  the  air. 

Selected. 

LINES  ADDRESSED  TO  A  CHILD. 

BY  JANE  GRAY. 

Seest  thou  the  rose  ? 
It  spri:  geth  from  the  lowly  earth, 
It  hath  a  bright  and  lovely  birth, 

Where  the  warm  east  wind  blows — 
So  when  God's  Spirit  breathes  may  sweet  flowers 
start. 

Gladdei  ing-  the  low  and  earthly  place,  thy  heart. 

Seest  thou  the  stars  ? 
They  shine  with  pure  and  heavenly  light, 
Shedding  their  radiance  on  the  night, 

No  mist  their  glory  mars — 
So  bursting  through  the  clouds  that  darkly  roll, 
May  the  pure  day-star  rise  within  thy  soul ! 

May  thy  young  years 
Be  given  to  Him  that  gives  thee  all; 
No  doubt  disturb,  no  fear  appal ; 

But  all  thy  spring-time  teara 
Flow  out  in  gratitude  to  him  above, 
Who  draws  thy  youthful  heart  with  cords  of  love. 

_        Still  be  a  child, 

Even  when  age  its  snow  shall  shed, 

And  years  go  dimly  o'er  thy  head — 

A  daughter  reconciled, 
As  humbly  to  thy  Father's  footstool  drawn, 
As  when  thou  satest  there  in  life's  clear  morn. 


For  "  The  Friend." 
THE  SOCIETY  OF  FRIENDS 

IN 

PENNSYLVANIA  AND  NEW  JERSEY, 

From  1764  to  1782. 
(Continued  from  page  24G.) 

As  might  have  been  expected,  the  informa- 
tion of  the  general  refusal  of  the  colonies  to 
receive  the  tea,  and  of  the  destruction  of  that 
portion  sent  to  Boston,  was  received  in  Eng- 
land by  the  king  and  his  ministers  with  great 
indignation.  Parliament  manifested  an  unusu- 
al amount  of  unanimity  in  their  determination 
to  punish  the  colonists.  The  port  of  Boston 
was  closed,  and  its  custom-house  removed  to 
Salem  until  such  a  time  as  the  king  should  be 
satisfied  they  had  become  good  subjects,  and 
the  East  India  Company  should  hove  been  re- 


munerated for  its  loss.  By  another  act,  Par- 
liament, in  subversion  of  the  colonial  charter, 
vested  in  the  crown  during  the  king's  pleasure 
the  nomination  of  all  counsellers,  magistrates, 
and  officers.  Troops  also  were  to  be  quartered 
upon  the  inhabitants. 

These,  and  some  other  acts  of  the  ministry, 
caused  an  earthquake-wave  of  discontent  to 
sweep  throughout  the  provinces.  Meetings  of 
sympathy  with  the  people  of  Boston  were  held 
in  many  places,  and  the  1st  of  the  Sixlh  month, 
(1774)  the  day  in  which  the  port  was  to  be 
closed,  was  held  as  a  day  of  fasting  throughout 
the  colonies.  In  Philadelphia  a  meeting  was 
held,  purporting  to  be  composed  of  all  religious 
societies,  in  the  Fifth  month  [perhaps  the  29th,] 
which  decided  that  it  would  be  proper  to  close 
all  the  stores  and  suspend  business.  These 
proceedings  were  publ'shed  on  the  morning  of 
the  30th.  On  the  afternoon  of  that  day,  a 
meeting  of  many  of  the  members  of  the  Society 
of  Friends  was  held  to  consider  what  was  best 
to  be  done  relative  to  the  advertisement.  They 
knew  that  public  fasts  were,  to  the  great  body 
of  those  who  engaged  in  them,  solemn  mocke- 
ries ;  mere  external  forms,  to  which  they 
brought  neither  sanctified,  repentant  nor  hum- 
bled hearts.  They  could  not  engage  therein. 
Beside  this,  with  great  sympathy  with  the  citi- 
zens of  Boston  in  their  ardent  attachment  to 
liberty,  they  had  a  Christian  testimony  against 
the  mode  and  manner  of  their  asserting  it,  in 
the  wanton  destruction  of  the  tea.  After  free 
interchange  of  sentiment,  the  following  address 
to  the  public  was  agreed  on,  and  published  in 
the  newspapers. 

"Observing  in  the  Pennsylvania  Packet  of 
this  day,  a  notification,  '  that  a  number  of  per- 
sons composed  of  the  members  oi  all  societies 
in  this  city,  met  and  unanimously  agreed,  that 
it  would  be  proper  to  express  their  sympathy 
for  their  brethren  at  Boston,  by  suspending  all 
business  on  the  first  day  of  the  next  month  ;' — 
the  people  called  Quakers  though  tenderly 
sympathizing  with  the  distressed,  and  justly 
sensible  of  the  value  of  our  religious  and  civil 
rights,  and  that  it  is  our  duty  to  assert  them  in 
a  Christian  spirit,  yet  in  order  to  obviate  any 
misapprehensions  which  may  arise  concerning 
us,  think  it  necessary  to  declare,  that  no  person 
or  persons,  were  authorized  to  represent  us  on 
this  occasion  ;  and  if  any  of  our  community 
have  countenanced  or  encouraged  this  proposal, 
they  have  manifested  great  inattention  to  our 
religious  principles  and  profession,  and  acted 
contrary  to  the  rules  of  Christian  discipline  es- 
tablished for  the  preservation  of  order  and  good 
government  among  us. 

"Signed  on  behalf  and  at  the  desire  of  the 
Elders  and  Overseers  of  the  several  meetings 
of  our  religious  Society  in  Philadelphia,  and 
other  Friends  met  on  the  occasion,  the  30th  of 
the  Fifth  month,  1774. 

John  Reynell, 
James  Pemberton, 
Samuel  Noble." 

A  disposition  to  support  Boston  was  mani- 
fest throughout  the  colonies  everywhere ;  and 
a  Congress  of  deputies  was  again  proposed  as 
the  most  likely  mode  of  procuring  relief.  A 
large  meeting  of  mechanics  in  Philadelphia  on 
Sixth  month  8th,  appointed  a  committee  to  co- 


operate with  the  committee  of  merchants.  A 
general  meeting  of  all  classes  was  held  on  the 
18th,  to  elect  a  committee  to  correspond  with 
the  other  colonies  and  with  other  counties  in 
Pennsylvania,  in  order  that  all  might  unite  in 
endeavours  for  "  procuring  relief  for  our  suffer- 
ing brethren,  obtaining  redress  of  American 
grievances,  securing  our  rights  and  liberties, 
and  re-establishing  peace  and  harmony  between- 
Great  Britain  and  these  colonies,  on  a  consti- 
tutional foundation." 

Measures  were  now  in  agitation,  which  look- 
ed to  such  a  resistance  to  oppression,  as  must, 
if  the  oppression  were  continued,  terminate  in 
blood  and  revolution.  With  these,  no  true- 
hearted  disciple  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,, 
brought  experimentally  to  know  his  peaceable 
Spirit  and  kingdom,  could  take  any  part.  The 
members  of  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  in  Phi- 
ladelphia, spent  much  time  together,  consider- 
ing the  awful  signs  of  the  political  world,  and 
waiting  upon  their  Lord,  of  whose  government 
and  peace  prophecy  hath  declared  there  should 
be  no  end,  in  order  to  know  what  it  was  their 
duty  to  do,  whereby  they  might  manifest  their 
attachment  to  them,  and  the  principles  he  had 
given  them  to  uphold. 

At  their  meeting  held  Sixth  month  16th, 
their  committee  state,  "  A  considerable  time 
was  spent  in  this  meeting,  in  a  weighty  consi- 
deration of  the  fluctuating  state  of  people's 
minds.  In  the  situation  of  public  affairs,  it 
appeared  to  be  the  sense  of  the  meeting,  it 
would  be  the  safest,  and  most  consistent  for  us, 
as  a  religious  Society,  to  keep  as  much  as  pos- 
sible from  mixing  with  the  people  in  their  hu- 
man policy  and  contrivances,  and  to  forbear 
meeting  in  their  public  consultations.  Snares 
and  dangers  may  arise  from  meetings  of  that 
kind,  however  well  disposed,  individuals  may 
be,  to  mitigate  and  soften  the  violent  disposition 
too  prevalent.  It  being  a  season  in  which  it 
is  abundantly  needful  to  seek  best  wisdom  to 
guide  and  preserve  in  safety  and  in  consistency 
of  conduct  with  our  religious  profession." 

In  the  Seventh  month  this  meeting  directed 
an  epistle  to  their  brethren  in  London.  They 
say  in  it, — 

"  Our  last  intelligence  to  you  was  dated  in 
the  First  month.  We  informed  you  of  our 
situation  at  that  time,  and  the  means  used  to 
excite  the  members  of  our  religious  Society  to 
a  circumspect  watchful  conduct,  and  to  guard 
against  promoting  or  joining  in  any  measures 
proposed  for  the  support  of  civil  liberty,  which 
are  not  dictated  by  wisdom  from  above,  which 
is  '  pure,  peaceable,  and  gentle,'  which  we  have 
grounds  to  hope  had  a  good  effect. 

"  Heretofore  the  commotions  have  chiefly 
prevailed  in  those  places  where  the  people  are 
most  numerous  and  compacted  ;  but  the  leaders 
in  these  political  affairs  now  seem  unwearied 
in  their  endeavours  to  spread  an  universal 
alarm  through  the  country,  in  order  to  procure 
the  united  voice  in  favour  of  such  resolutions 
and  measures  as  they  apprehend  are  necessary 
to  be  taken  for  asserting  and  supporting  their 
civil  liberties. 

"  The  members  of  our  Society  are  numerous 
in  these  provinces,  and  of  course  it  is  to  be  ex- 
pected their  sentiments  on  such  occasions  are 
various.    Some  have  been  present  at  the  public 
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eetings  of  the  people,  and  some  who  have 
;en  nominated  have  attended  on  committees, 
hese,  for  want  of  duly  considering  the  nature 
'the  business,  and  the  consequence  of  attend- 
g  such  meetings,  have  subjected  themselves 
be  considered  as  parties,  though  they  do  not 
iprove  of  the  measures.  Nevertheless  we 
ive  the  satisfaction  to  observe,  that  when  we 
•e  met  together  to  weigh  and  consider  the 
•esent  difficulties,  and  the  fluctuating  state  of 
e  people,  we  have  been  favoured  with  such 
lity,  as  encourages  us  to  hope  we  shall  be 
)le  to  support  our  peaceable  testimony  in  these 
fficult  times. 

"  When  we  consider  the  wisdom  by  which 
ir  worthy  forefathers  were  influenced  in  the 
ittlement  of  the  constitution  of  these  two  pro- 
nces,  that  of  Pennsylvania  in  particular, — 
e  invaluable  religious  privileges  which  they 
ere  careful  should  be  extended  to  people  of 
I  denominations,  in  the  enjoyment  whereof 
rough  the  kindness  of  Divine  Providence, 
id  the  clemency  of  the  kings  who  have  pre- 
ded  over  the  British  dominions,  we  have  been 
therto  protected, — we  esteem  it  a  favour 
hich  calls  for  our  most  grateful  acknowledg- 
ents ;  and  it  is  with  much  concern  we  per- 
:ive  any  measures  proposed,  or  pursued, 
hich  are  not  consistent  with  the  authority 
id  good  order  of  government,  as  established 
/  our  laws  and  charter,  and  may  have  a  ten- 
;ncy  to  introduce  anarchy  and  confusion, 
herefore  we  cannot  approve  of  the  people 
llecting  at  town  meetings  for  the  debating 
id  determining  on  matters  of  important  and 
:neral  concernment,  which,  though  unprece- 
mted  in  former  times,  have  on  late  occasions 
:en  drawn  into  practice,  and  we  fear  may 
(danger  our  civil  and  religious  liberties. 
"  At  the  same  time  that  we  are  desirous  to 
aintain  our  Christian  testimony  inviolate,  and 
nsible  it  cannot  be  effected  otherwise  than  by 
ch  stability  of  conduct  as  the  Truth  leads  to, 
:t  we  are  not  unaffected  spectators  of  the  sor- 
iwful  contest  subsisting  between  Great  Britain 
id  the  inhabitants  of  these  colonies,  and  we 
e  sensible  it  must  also  affect  the  minds  of 
any  brethren  in  your  nation.  Sometimes  a 
ipe  is  revived  that  by  patient  waiting  with  an 
imble  reliance  on  that  Divine  power  which 
i  many  former  occasions  has  interposed  to 
ert  the  storms  which  have  impended,  some 
ay  may  be  opened  wherein  we  may  be  mu- 
ally  instrumental,  to  engage  the  attention  of 
ose  in  power  for  conciliating  the  differences, 
id  averting  the  scourge  threatening  both 
untries.  To  effect  which,  if  an  opportunity 
fers  in  the  pointings  of  true  wisdom,  we  hope 
id  desire  you  may  be  favoured  with  right 
dgment  to  embrace  it." 
The  epistle  then  notes,  that  a  state  of  hosti- 
y  existed  between  the  Indians  and  the  fron- 
;r  inhabitants  of  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania, 
ving  to  the  aggression  and  cruel  treatment 
e  natives  had  received  at  the  hands  of  some 
the  citizens  of  the  former  province.  The 
overnor  of  Pennsylvania  had  called  a  special 
:eting  of  the  assembly  to  consider  this  impor- 
nt  subject,  and  at  the  time  of  the  issuing  of 
is  epistle  they  were  still  in  session. 

(To  bo  continued.) 


A  Timber  Raft  on  the  Rhine. — The  great 
raft  slowly  fell  down  the  Rhine,  which  we  j 
were  ascending,  and  appeared  a  floating  moun- 
tain of  timber.  It  was  from  eight  to  nine  hun- 
dred feet  long,  and  from  sixty  to  seventy  feet  | 
broad.  As  it  approached  us,  we  perceived  a 
village,  inhabitants,  and  cattle.  The  village 
consisted  of  a  dozen  cabins,  the  inhabitants  of 
seven  or  eight  hundred  rowers  and  labourers, 
and  the  cattle  of  about  thirty  bullocks  and 
above  a  hundred  sheep,  under  the  care  of  but- 
chers. I  thought  at  first  they  were  the  inhabi- 
tants of  some  ruined  town,  who  were  migrating 
with  their  goods  and  chattels  ;  but  the  captain 
told  me  that  it  was  merely  a  raft  of  oak  and  fir 
timber,  bound  from  Mentz  to  Dordrecht.  As 
it  was  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  or  supper 
time,  we  soon  beheld  a  new  scene.  At  six 
o'clock  precisely,  the  pilot  of  the  raft  gave  a 
shout,  and  a  large  basket  was  hoisted  at  the 
end  of  a  pole.  This  seemed  to  be  the  signal 
for  supper,  for  every  one,  with  the  exception 
of  the  pilot  and  a  dozen  men,  who,  with  the 
help  of  long  poles,  continued  to  guide  the  huge 
mass,  drew  near,  porringer  in  hand,  an  enor- 
mous caldron,  containing  soup  for  eight  or  nine 
hundred  persons ;  and  we  wished  them  a  good 
appetite.  In  order  to  form  an  idea  of  the  little 
world  termed  a  great  raft,  it  must  be  known 
that  its  crew  ordinarily  consume,  during  their 
passage  down  the  Rhine,  about  50,000  lbs.  of 
bread,  18  to  20,000  lbs.  of  fresh  meat,  eight 
or  ten  tons  of  salt  meat,  10  or  12,000  lbs.  of 
cheese,  10  to  15  tons  of  butter,  30  or  40  sacks 
of  peas,  &c,  500  or  600  measures  of  beer, 
and  eight  or  ten  hogsheads  of  wine.  It  is  ne- 
cessary  to  be  a  skilful  pilot,  in  order  to  guide 
such  a  mass  through  the  windings,  the  rocks, 
and  the  eddies  of  the  Rhine;  and  it  sometimes 
happens  that  portions  of  the  raft  break  loose, 
or  even  that  it  wholly  founders.  For  this,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Rhine  banks  are  wont  to  say 
that  a  raft  owner  requires  three  separate  capi- 
tals, one  on  the  water,  another  on  land,  and  a 
third  in  his  pocket.  In  fact,  a  raft  afloat  on 
the  river  costs  its  owner  above  a  million  of 
francs,  (£40,000.) — Alexander  Dumas' s  Ex- 
cursions. 


Education  in  Turkey. — The  annual  exami- 
nation of  the  pupils  of  the  medical  school  of 
the  Galata  Seran  took  place  at  Constantinople 
a  few  days  ago.  The  Sultan,  Mahomet  Ali, 
the  grand  Vizer,  and  several  other  of  the  chief 
officers  of  the  Porte,  were  present  on  the  occa- 
sion. This  establishment  is  a  very  important 
one,  and  is  increasing  in  importance  every 
year.  It  was  first  founded  by  Sultan  Mah- 
moud,  but  till  within  the  last  seven  or  eight 
years  appeared  to  be  a  very  abortive  institu- 
tion. Of  eighty  scholars  who  originally  at- 
tended the  lectures  of  its  professors,  only  fifteen 
were  found,  after  long  attendance,  capable  of 
profiting  by  the  instruction  imparted,  or  taking 
a  place,  except  in  the  very  lowest  classes.  It 
now  entertains  400  pupils,  who  are  inmates, 
and  besides  has  public  lectures  for  external 
students.  Of  those  who  are  boarded  and  cloth- 
ed by  the  establishment  one  hundred  and  twen- 
ty-five arc  boys.  Not  only  is  the  science  of 
medicine  taught,  but  general  education  is  there 
very  earnestly  pursued.    Rays  and  even 


Fianks,  if  they  wish  it,  are  admitted  as  stu- 
dents, as  well  as  Turks.  A  thorough  know, 
ledge  of  all  the  Oriental  languages,  and  of 
French,  is  made  of  prime  necessity  before  the 
pupils  can  proceed  to  any  ulterior  studies.  It 
was  requisite  to  choose  some  European  lan- 
guage as  a  key  to  the  knowledge  of  western 
nations,  and  French  being  of  all  of  them,  the 
one  most  generally  spoken,  was  selected  as  the 
fittest  for  the  purpose  in  view.  Mathematics, 
history,  and  geography  are  especially  studied, 
and  it  is  not  till  the  scholar  has  competently 
acquired  all  these,  that  his  strictly  professional 
education  commences.  During  the  last  year 
sixteen  young  men  received  diplomas  as  medi- 
cal practitioners  from  this  establishment,  and 
forty  women  got  diplomas  as  midwives.  From 
the  report  of  Dr.  Spitzer,  a  German,  who  is 
the  head  professor  of  the  school,  it  appears 
that  the  prejudice  against  vaccination,  which 
has  so  long  prevailed  throughout  Turkey,  is 
rapidly  disappearing.  The  report  says  that 
12,000  children  were  vaccinated  in  the  presence 
of  the  Sultan,  during  his  late  tour  in  the  pro- 
vince, and  that  on  the  whole,  within  the  year, 
43,800  subjects  of  the  Porte  had  received  vac- 
cination. In  brief,  this  institution,  though  on 
closer  examination  one  might  find  much  to 
blame  with  respect  to  the  details  of  its  admin- 
istration, is  full  of  promise. — Late  Paper. 


Military  Glory. — Lieut.  Hoskins  was  shot 
through  the  heart  by  a  ball  from  an  escopet, 
and  died  without  uttering  a  word.  His  arm 
stiffened,  with  a  finger  pointing  to  his  wound. 
He  had  a  presentiment  of  his  death.  Lieuts. 
Graham  and  Woods,  and  thirty-five  men,  more 
than  one-third  the  entire  number,  fell  at  the 
same  moment.  The  wonder  is  that  a  single 
man  survived  to  approach  so  near,  yet  Major 
Allen  and  a  few  of  the  remainder  passed  to 
within  thirty  feet  of  the  wall  before  withdraw- 
ing for  reinforcement. 

The  record  of  Hoskins's  fate  has  been  brief 
— an  insertion  of  his  name  in  the  list  of  the 
killed,  often  misspelt,  occasionally  attached  to 
another  regiment  than  his  own.  Even  in  the 
only  history  of  the  affairs  of  the  8th  and  9th 
of  May,  he  is  designated  Lieut.  A.  Haskins. 

Thus  silently  perish  the  professional  ability 
and  pride  of  the  officer  and  the  social  virtues 
of  the  friend.  This  is  military  glory  ! — Late 
Ex.  Paper. 


Extraordinary  Experiment. — We  learn  that 
a  successful  attempt-to  raise  potatoes  from  seed 
sown  in  the  beginning  of  September  has  been 
made  in  Prussia.  A  correspondent  of  the  Leip- 
sic  Gazette  says  that  "  in  the  beginning  of  Sep- 
tember, by  way  of  experiment,  he  laid  out  a 
little  bed  in  his  garden,  and  planted  half  with 
white  and  half  with  red  potatoes,  covering  them 
only  slightly  with  earth.  The  potatoes  throve 
more  rapidly  and  stronger  than  in  the  spring 
season."  Another  writer  says:  "In  spite  of 
the  severe  winter  I  have,  on  the  1st  of  Novem- 
ber, covered  up  potatoes,  (having  a  stalk  only 
a  foot  high,)  and  they  have  grown  admirably, 
and  are  perfectly  formed."  The  writer  states 
that  "  the  specimen  furnished  him  of  these  vin~ 
ter  potatoes  were  indeed  of  so  remarkable  a 
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kind  that  it  furnishes  a  strong  recommenda- 
tion in  favour  of  winter  culture." 

In  this  connexion  we  would  suggest  to  our 
farmers  the  propriety  of  making  this  experiment 
immediately,  especially  as  the  rot  has  cut  off 
the  prospect  of  our  ordinary  supply.  If  the 
experiment  succeeds  as  above  represented,  we 
should  like  to  see  whether  by  this  means  the 
ravages  of  the  rot  may  not  be  counteracted. 
We  are  inclined  to  think  it  may,  especially  if 
(as  some  think)  the  injur)'  is  the  result  of  an 
insect. — Late  Paptr. 


The  Proposed  Illumination. 

TO  THE  CITIZENS  OP  PHILADELPHIA. 

"Blessed  are  the  peacemakers,  for  they  shall  be  call- 
ed the  children  of  God." 

"  Ye  have  heard  that  it  hath  been  said,  thou  shall 
love  thy  neighbour,  and  hate  thine  enemy.  But  /  say 
unto  you,  Love  your  enemies,  bless  them  that  curse 
you,  do  good  to  them  that  hate  you,  and  pray  for  them 
that  despitelully  use  you  and  persecute  you ;  that  ye 
may  be  the  children  of  your  Father  which  is  in  hea- 
ven." 

This  is  the  language  of  Christ,  our  Lord, 
and  our  Redeemer.  The  blessing  appertains 
to  all,  who  in  thought,  word  and  deed,  refuse 
to  consent  to,  or  connive  at  contention  and 
violence,  and  are  prepared  to  adopt  the  glori- 
ous anthem  which  heralded  the  advent  of  the 
Messiah — "  On  earth  peace,  good  will  to  men." 

The  obligation  to  obey  his  emphatic  injunc- 
tion, "  Love  your  enemies,"  &c,  is  binding 
upon  us  all.  No  circumstances  can  release  us 
from  acting  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  which 
it  breathes ;  no  sophistry  extenuate  the  guilt 
which  accrues  from  knowingly  going  counter 
thereto,  by  engaging  in,  or  giving  countenance 
to  war  and  bloodshed.  Ours  is  professedly  a 
Christian  community — we  acknowlege  our- 
selves in  word,  to  be  the  disciples  of  the  Prince 
of  Peace — to  be  dependent  upon  His  mercy 
who  died  for  us,  and  to  be  bound  by  his  pre- 
cepts and  commands,  both  as  they  are  record- 
ed in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  as  they  are 
made  known  in  the  secret  of  the  heart.  How 
then  can  we  secretly  exult,  or  publicly  rejoice 
over  the  misery  and  destruction  of  our  fellow- 
creatures?  How  can  we,  while  assuming  the 
name  of  Christ,  openly  set  his  commands  at 
defiance,  and  proclaim  that  we  hate  those  who 
are  called  our  enemies,  and  triumph  over  the 
wretched  end  of  the  thousands  who  have  been 
sent  to  an  untimely  grave,  unprepared,  it  may 
be,  to  meet  their  Judge  ? 

Christian  Professors  of  Philadelphia  !  pause 
and  consider.  For  what  is  the  intended  illu- 
mination? Why  is  it  proposed  ?  and  what  is 
designed  to  be  its  effect  ?  It  is  to  give  expres- 
sion to  your  sentiments  and  your  feeling?  re- 
specting the  horrid  battles  which  have  just 
been  fought  between  your  fellow-men— the 
children  of  one  common  Father,  all  of  them, 
like  yourselves,  professing  the  name  of  the 
meek,  the  lowly,  the  harmless  Son  of  God. 

Picture  to  yourselves,  if  you  can,  those  bat- 
tle fields  as  they  are  described  by  those  who 
participated  in  the  dreadful  scenes.  Thousands 
who  had  never  seen  or  heard  of  each  other  be- 
fore, meeting  in  deadly  conflict,  their  vilest 
passions  roused  to  a  state  of  frenzied  excite- 
ment, and  their  greatest  efforts  put  forth  to 


mangle  and  destroy  each  other.  Brother  slay- 
ing brother,  and  urging  each  other  to  do  their 
worst  in  plying  the  murderous  task.  The 
ground  strewed  with  the  maimed,  the  mutilated, 
the  dead  and  the  dying.  The  air  filled  with 
the  thunder  of  the  artillery,  the  shouts  and 
curses  of  the  combatants,  the  shrieks  and  wails 
of  the  wounded,  and  the  groans  and  prayers 
of  the  dying.  Think  of  the  number  of  harm- 
less women  and  children  killed  by  the  balls 
and  the  bursting  shells;  and  now  when  the  din 
of  battle  is  over,  and  while  you  are  called  upon 
to  testify  your  joy,  how  many  hundreds  are 
lingering  in  pain  and  anguish,  until  death  shall 
release  them  from  the  misery  of  the  noisome 
hospitals.  With  all  this,  call  to  mind  the  wives 
made  widows,  and  the  children  made  orphans 
by  the  appalling  acts  now  about  to  be  celebra- 
ted, and  then  ask  yourselves  whether  it  will 
become  you  as  Christians,  to  join  in  with  the 
proposal,  to  tell  the  world  in  the  emphatic  lan- 
guage of  conduct,  "This  is  the  fruit  of  the 
religion  we  profess — we  rejoice  in  it — it  is  in 
accordance  with  the  precepts  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, and  herein  we,  as  professed  disciples 
of  Christ,  may  and  will  triumph."  This  in 
effect  the  Illumination  is  designed  to  proclaim  ; 
and  the  lesson  that  it  will  teach  may  be  heard 
and  felt  throughout  the  whole  length  and 
breadth  of  our  land.  It  will  be  the  sanction 
given  by  all  those  who  participate  in  it,  to  the 
misery  and  guilt  which  have  accompanied  the 
deeds  celebrated. 

Pause  then,  fellow-citizens,  before  you  act — 
before  you  glory  over  such  events !  Rather 
let  mourning  and  sorrow  clothe  your  spirits, 
that  being  humbled  before  God,  we  may  be 
prepared  to  lift  up  holy  hands,  and  pray  unto 
him,  if  haply  his  righteous  judgments  for  blood- 
guiltiness  may  be  averted  from  our  beloved  and 
favoured  country ;  and  interceding  that  the 
rulers  of  the  nations  may  be  brought  to  see  the 
iniquity  of  destroyingtheirfellowmen, and  led  to 
put  a  stop  to  the  effusion  of  human  blood  ;  that 
the  Spirit  and  precepts  of  Him  who  came  to 
proclaim  peace  on  earth  and  good-will  to  men, 
may  prevail ;  and  so  the  day  be  hastened  when 
"  nation  shall  not  lift  up  sword  against  nation, 
neither  shall  they  learn  war  any  more." 

A  Battle  Field. 

The  New  Orleans  Delta  contains  a  letter 
from  Saltillo,  from  which  we  take  several  para- 
graphs. The  testimony  is  that  of  an  eye-wit- 
ness, who  so  far  from  showing  any  particular 
horror  for  war,  in  general,  fills  his  letter  with 
praises  of  the  bravery  of  the-American  troops. 

"  At  one  time  during  the  fight,  we  returned 
over  the  ground  on  which  was  made  our  first 
charge.  We  there  saw  the  mangled  bodies  of 
our  fallen  comrades,  and  although  animated  by 
the  excitement  of  the  fierce  contest  which  was 
just  then  renewed,  yet  I  think  there  was  not  a 
heart  among  us  which  did  not  for  a  moment 
cease  to  beat  on  beholding  that  horrible  scene. 
But  for  his  straw  hat,  and  a  few  other  articles 
of  clothing  which  the  ruffians  had  left  on  him, 
I  should  have  failed  to  recognize  the  body  of 
young  Eggleston.  He  was  shot,  stabbed,  and 
otherwise  abused.  This  was,  indeed,  the  fate 
of  all  whom  I  saw.    Lieut.  Moore,  and  a  man 


named  Couch,  of  our  company,  were  the  onlj 
persons  whose  bodies  I  easily  recognized. 

"  After  the  battle  I  rode  over  the  wh<$ 
field.  Parties  were  engaged  in  burying  tl) 
dead — but  there  were  still  hundreds  of  bodie 
lying  stiff  and  cold,  with  no  covering  save  lb 
scanty  remnant  of  clothing  which  the  robbef 
of  the  dead  found  too  valueless  to  take  fr<x 
them.  I  saw  the  human  body  pierced  in  ever 
place.  I  saw  expressed  in  the  faces  of  tb 
dead  almost  every  expression  and  feelinj 
Some  seemed  to  have  died  execrating  thq 
enemies,  and  cursing  them  with  their  la. 
breath — others  had  the  most  placid  and  resigi 
ed  expression  and  feeling.  Some  seemed  I 
have  died  defending  their  lives  bravely  to  || 
last,  while  others  evidently  used  their  la 
words  in  supplicating  for  mercy.  Here  la 
youih  and  mature  age  calmly  reposing  in  \A\ 
timely  death." 

"  Among  the  hundreds  of  the  dead  whom  j 
saw  there,  I  was  much  touched  by  the  appea  I 
ance  of  the  corpse  of  a  Mexican  boy,  wh'of  j 
age,  I  should  think,  could  not  have  exceedfjj 
fifteen  years.    A  bullet  had  struck  him  fufl 


through  the  breast,  and  must  have  occasiom 
almost  instant  death.  He  was  lying  on  g 
back,  his  face  slightly  inclined  to  one  sill 
and,  although  cold,  yet  beaming  with  a  brigi 
and  sunny  smile,  which  eloquently  told  tl 
spectator  that  he  had  fallen  with  his  face  to  |, 
country's  foe." 

"  Saltillo  is  one  vast  hospital.  Beside  o 
own  wounded,  (four  or  five  hundred  in  numbei 
Gen.  Taylor  has  collected  all  the  woundi 
Mexicans  who  were  left  by  their  army,  m 
put  them  in  hospital.  It  is  most  disgustii 
to  visit  one  of  those  places.  All  of  them,  (t 
Mexicans,)  are  badly  wounded,  for  those  tl 
were  slightly  wounded  went  off.  They  i 
dying  every  hour  in  the  day. — Late  Paper 


John  Randolph  on  Slavery. 

A  few  years  before  the  death  of  J.  Ri 
dolph,  he  was  one  morning,  during  the  sess 
of  Congress,  walking  from  his  lodgings  |§( 
Washington  to  the  Capitol,  in  order  to  take 
seat  in  the  House.  It  so  happened,  that  as 
passed  along  the  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  he 
into  company  with  Edward  Stabler,  with  wh 
he  was  acquainted.  As  they  were  pass 
along  the  street,  they  met  a  wagon,  into  wh 
were  crowded  a  number  of  coloured  won 
and  children,  followed  by  twenty  or  thirty  < 
oured  men,  handcuffed  and  chained  togetl 
and  guarded  by  two  armed  white  men, 
horseback.  This  spectacle,  coming  as  it 1 
suddenly  before  them,  produced  a  strong  s 
sation  in  them  both,  and  they  involunta 
stopped  until  the  whole  had  passed,  withoi 
word  being  spoken  by  either  of  them.  A 
a  short  pause,  Edward  Stabler  remark 
"  This  is  indeed  a  shocking  spectacle — tc 
exhibited  here,  almost  under  the  shadow  of 
Capitol  of  the  United  States  !  We  profes 
be  the  advocates  of  equal  rights,  and  clair 
be  the  first  people  in  the  world,  and  yel 
here  see  before  us  a  number  of  our  fellow-r 
without  having  committed  any  breach  of 
laws,  or  being  charged  with  any  offence  w 
ever  chained  like  condemned  criminals, 
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;n  under  the  very  eyes  of  the  National 
stature  now  in  session,  like  beasts  to  mar- 

The  nations  of  Europe  have  their  seve- 
ministers  and  representatives  here,  who 
witness  this  scene,  and  who,  probably,  will 
e  it  known  to  their  respective  Govern- 
Is.  What  must  people  of  other  nations 
tofus,  when  they  will  learn  that  in  the 
of  all  our  boasting  professions  about  lib- 
,  we  permit  the  most  odious  tyranny  and 

oppression  to  be  openly  practised  upon 
ons  of  our  people  with  impunity?"  Ran- 
h  remained  silent  for  a  minute,  and  then 
,  with  emphasis :  "  Sir,  I  do  not  care  what 
ope,  or  what  the  people  of  any  other  coun- 
may  think  or  say  of  us — this  is  of  no  con- 
Hence,  and  I  wholly  disregard  it."  He  then 
subdued  tone,  and  with  much  earnestness, 
d — «  But  when  I  reflect  upon  what  God 
lighty  may  think  of  us,  I  confess  to  you 
I  tremble  for  my  country  1" — Baltimore 
iter. 


little  treasured  store,  which  had  been  garnered 
for  future  uses.  We  placed  the  money  and 
the  seed  as  we  found  them,  and  will  take  care 
that  they  are  delivered  according  to  the  child- 
ish request. — Phila.  N.  American. 


■oal  Gas  and  Camphine  superseded. — We 
n  that  Mons.  Jobard,  following  out  a  hint 
3ir  Humphrey  Davy,  has  ascertained  that 
er  may  be  made  the  means  of  a  cheap  illu- 
ation.  It  is  decomposed  by  a  very  simple 
:ess,  and  furnishes  a  beautiful  light.  A 
ny's  worth  of  oil  duly  mixed  with  water  in 
;tort  will  furnish  the  light  often  candles  for 
nty  hours.  The  French  Government  has 
□me  the  owner  of  the  patent  for  public  pur- 
2s,  and  several  large  manufactories  in 
nee  are  now  successfully  using  it.  Our 
iers  will  find  in  Fisher's  New  York  Ma- 
ine for  October  a  full  account  of  the  inven- 
k — Late  Paper. 


1  Of  such  is  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven.'''' — 
i  were  reading  Orville  Dewey's  Address  to 
i  public  from  a  meeting  in  Washington  for 
Relief  of  Ireland,  in  the  presence  of  some 
Idren.    In  it  this  sentence  occurs — "  Mo- 
|r,"  said  a  child  dying  of  starvation,  as  one 
he  letters  reports — "  Mother,  give  me  three 
ins  of  corn  !"    That  is  what  famishing  Ire- 
id  says  to  us.    The  little  ones  were  attentive 
absorbed,  and  the  conversation  for  some 
je  was  directed  toward  the  misery  of  that 
lappy  country.    The  next  morning  after 
akfast,  as  we  stood  at  the  back  window,  we 
/  a  little  girl  about  four  years  old,  feeding 
|  pet  chickens  with  crumbs  of  bread.  We 
i;ned  the  window  and  reminded  her  that  there 
s  other  food  in  a  kitchen  closet  for  them ; 
)h  yes,"  said  she,  "  I  know  it,  and  hippies 
pw  it  too,  but  no  matter,  this  will  do." 
Some  time  after,  as  we  were  reading,  the 
te  one  came  to  our  side  with  a  paper  roll 
1  handed  it  to  us,  saying: 
'  Can't  you  send  this  to  the  poor  little  Irish 
1  that  is  starving  ?" 
•'  What  is  it  ?"  we  asked. 
•'  Kippies'  breakfast,"  was  the  reply. 
We  opened  it — it  was  one  of  the  paper  cor- 
copias  filled  with  bon  bons  for  the  stocking 
Christmas,  but  in  place  of  the  confections,  it 
Is  now  filed  with  corn!    The  votive  offer- 
|;  of  a  child  !    But  this  was  not  all.  Pour- 
h  the  corn  out  on  the  table,  at  the  bottom  of 
I!  paper  bag  we  found  a  cent,  taken  from  the 


Singular  Instinct  of  a  Pelican. — When  a 
British  regiment  was  returning  to  England 
from  the  Expedition  to  Egypt  under  Abercrom- 
bie,  there  accompanied  a  tame  Pelican  which 
had  been  taken  in  Egypt  with  a  broken  wing, 
which  had  been  amputated  by  the  surgeon.  It 
so  happened  that  while  it  was  on  board  the 
ship,  the  other  wing  was  also  broken,  and  it 
had  to  undergo  the  same  operation.  Severe 
as  this  was,  however,  the  bird  recovered,  but 
always  appeared  alarmed  when  the  surgeon 
came  near  him,  though  perfectly  familiar  and 
at  ease  with  the  rest  of  his  fellow  passengers, 
both  those  of  the  regiment  and  the  ship's  com- 
pany, taking  fish  and  other  food  with  great 
familiarity  out  of  their  hands.  One  day,  how- 
ever, he  appeared  very  uneasy  and  certainly 
very  ill,  so  much  so  that  all  thought  he  was 
dying — when  with  the  fine  point  on  the  end  of 
his  huge  bill,  he  opened  a  vein  under  the 
stump  of  one  of  his  wings  and  thus  let  himself 
bleed,  after  which  he  soon  recovered,  and  was 
brought  by  the  officer  to  whom  he  belonged  to 
Scotland.  This  singular  bird  was  well  known 
to  many  persons  in  Edinburgh,  having  attach- 
ed itself  to  the  lady  of  the  house,  and  fortu- 
nately to  the  cook,  both  of  whom  it  would  fol- 
low like  a  dog.  But  it  was  observed  to  be 
exceedingly  afraid  of  going  into  the  water, 
aware  probably  that  by  the  loss  of  its  wings, 
it  had  lost  its  balance  which  is  so  necessary  to 
birds  both  on  the  water  and  on  the  wing. — 
Late  Paper. 


Preparation  for  Death. — When  you  lie 

down  at  night  compose  your  spirits  as  if  you 
were  not  to  awake  till  the  heavens  be  no  more. 
And  when  you  awake  in  the  morning,  consider 
that  new  day  as  your  last,  and  live  according- 
ly. Surely  that  night  cometh,  of  which  you 
will  never  see  the  morning,  or  that  morning  of 
which  you  will  never  see  the  night,  but  which 
of  your  mornings  or  nights  will  be  such,  you 
know  not.  Let  the  mantle  of  worldly  enjoy- 
ments hang  loose  about  y  ou,  that  it  may  be 
easily  dropped  when  death  comes  to  carry  you 
into  another  world.  When  the  corn  is  forsak- 
ing the  ground,  it  is  ready  for  the  sickle  ;  when 
the  fruit  is  ripe  it  falls  off  the  tree  easily.  So 
when  a  Christian's  heart  is  truly  weaned  from 
the  world,  he  is  prepared  for  death,  and  it  will 
be  the  more  easy  for  him.  A  heart  disengaged 
from  the  world  is  a  heavenly  one,  and  then  we 
are  ready  for  heaven,  when  our  heart  is  there 
before  us. — Boston. 


The  amount  of  cash  remittances  from  Ame- 
rica received  by  the  Central  Relief  Committee 
of  the  Society  of  Friends  in  Dublin,  for  three 
days,  amounted  to  £9000,  exclusive  of  the 
large  consignments  of  provisions  on  their  way 
as  free  offerings. 

From  Bremen  the  number  of  emigrants  has 
been  extraordinary,  and  in  April  and  May  will 
be  yet  greater.  Throughout  all  Germany  ex- 
tensive preparations  are  making  for  emigration 
to  the  States.  Indeed  some  districts  are  threat- 
ened with  complete  depopulation. — Late  Pa~ 
per. 


Rules  for  Governing  Children. — 1.  Exer- 
cise your  authority  as  seldom  as  possible,  and 
instead  of  it  employ  kind  persuasion  and  deli- 
berate reasoning  ;  but  when  you  exercise  it, 
make  it  irresistible. 

2.  Be  careful  how  you  threaten,  but  never 
lie.  Threaten  seldom,  but  never  fail  to  exe- 
cute. The  parent  who  is  open-mouthed  to 
threaten,  and  threatens  hastily,  but  is  irreso- 
lute to  punish,  and  when  the  child  is  not  sub- 
dued by  the  first  threat,  repeats  it  half  a  dozen 
times,  with  a  voice  of  increasing  violence,  and 
with  many  shakes  and  twitches  of  the  little 
culprit,  will  certainly  possess  no  authority. 

3.  Avoid  tones  and  gestures  expressive  of 
agitation  for  trivial  matters,  indicative  of  no  de- 
pravity, and  exhibiting  only  the  heedlessness 
or  forgetfulness  of  children,  or  perhaps  nothing 
more  than  is  common  to  all  young  animals,  a 
love  to  use  their  limbs.  In  all  such  cases  the 
tones  should  be  kind  and  persuasive,  rather 
than  authoritative;  and  even  the  gravity  of  au- 
thority should  be  reserved  exclusively  for  cases 
of  disobedience  or  depravity,  or  for  the  preven- 
tion of  serious  evil.  A  perpetual  fretting  at 
children  for  little  things,  will  inevitably  harden 
their  hearts,  and  totally  destroy  parental  au- 
thority and  influence.  There  never  was  a 
fretting  parent,  who  often  threatened  and  seldom 
performed,  that  had  a  particle  of  efficient  gov- 
ernment.— E.  D.  Griffin. 


In  the  course  of  a  debate  in  the  British 
House  of  Commons,  Lord  John  Russell  took 
occasion  to  say — "  1  have  observed  with  great 
pleasure  and  satisfaction  the  munificent  sub- 
scriptions that  have  been  made  in  the  United 
States  of  America  for  the  relief  of  the  destitute 
poor  in  this  country  and  Ireland.  I  think  it  is 
not  improper  in  this  House  for  me,  a  British 
subject,  to  say  that  I  am  extremely  gratified  to 
find  that  the  United  States  have  not  forgotten 
their  common  origin  ;  and  that;  actuated  by 
charitable  feelings,  they  are  making  great  ex- 
ertions to  collect  large  sums  of  money  for  the 
relief  of  the  existing  distress." — Late  Paper. 


Cement  for  Grafting. —  One  part  of  good 
beef's  tallow,  two  parts  of  pure  bees-wax,  and 
four  parts  of  rosin.  Melt  all  and  mix  well; 
then  pour  into  cold  water,  and  work  very  tho- 
roughly, as  shoemaker's  wax.  We  have  fre- 
quently used  cement  made  with  these  propor- 
tions, and  it  will  not  melt  in  hot  weather,  nor 
crack  in  cold  weather. — Boston  Cultivator. 


To  take  Mildew  out  of  Linen. — Rub  it  well 
with  soap,  then  scrape  some  fine  chalk,  rub 
that  also  in  the  linen,  lay  it  on  the  grass,  and 
as  it  dries,  wet  it  a  little,  and  the  mildew  will 
come  out  in  thrice  doing. —  Late  Paper. 


Great  Curiosih/. — A  female  On  rang  Out- 
ang  arrived  in  Salem,  Mass.,  last  week,  from 
the  Coast  of  Africa,  and  is  said  to  be  the  most 
wonderful  specimen  of  the  kind  ever  imported 
to  this  country,  and  is  a  very  valuable  animal. 
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THE  YEARLY  MEETING. 

The  Yearly  Meeting  closed  on  Seventh-day 
morning  after  a  session  of  unusual  interest. 

The  attendance  was  large,  and  a  number  of 
ministering  Friends  from  other  Yearly  Meet- 
ings were  present. 

The  proceedings  on  Second-day  morning 
were  chiefly  confined  to  the  reading  of  the 
epistles  from  London,  Dublin,  New  York,  Bal- 
timore, North  Carolina,  and  Indiana  Yearly 
Meetings.  No  epistle  from  Ohio  was  received  ; 
and  two  epistles,  both  purporting  to  be  from 
New  England,  were  stated  by  the  clerk  to  be 
on  the  table.  In  the  afternoon  the  representa- 
tives reported  the  names  of  the  old  Clerk  and 
Assistant  Clerk,  who  were  re-appointed. 

A  long  discussion  ensued  on  a  proposal  to 
read  one  of  the  epistles  from  New  England, 
which  resulted  in  referring  the  subject  to  the 
next  Yearly  Meeting. 

The  morning  and  afternoon  of  Third-day, 
and  part  of  Fourth-day  morning,  were  occupied 
in  reading  the  minutes  of  the  Meeting  for  Suf- 
ferings. The  unusual  length  of  these  minutes 
was  caused  by  the  insertion  upon  them,  of  an 
examination  of  certain  unsound  writings  of 
members  of  our  Society,  which  had  long  been 
the  cause  of  much  uneasiness,  and  against 
which  that  meeting  believed  itself  called  upon 
to  bear  its  testimony,  by  contrasting  them  with 
the  writings  of  our  early  Friends.  The  ques- 
tion of  approving  of  these  minutes,  and  especi- 
ally of  this  examination,  occasioned  a  discus- 
sion of  several  hours,  and  ended  in  the  adop- 
tion of  the  document  by  the  solid  judgment  of 
the  meeting,  which  directed  its  publication  by 
the  Meeting  for  Sufferings.  The  calmness 
which  covered  the  assembly  after  this  conclu- 
sion was  arrived  at,  was  remarkable  and  com- 
forting to  many  Friends. 

In  the  afternoon  of  Fourth-day  the  reports 
of  the  Indian  Committee,  and  of  the  Boarding- 
School  Committee,  were  read  and  approved. 
The  former  stated  that  the  condition  of  the  In- 
dians in  regard  to  agriculture  and  the  arts,  to 
education  and  temperance,  was  perceptibly 
improving ;  and  encourages  the  hope  that  if 
they  can  be  sustained  in  their  present  situation, 
the  civilization  of  this  small  remnant  of  our 
native  tribes  will  be  permanently  secured. 

The  condition  of  the  boarding-school  at  West- 
town  was  represented  as  being  highly  satisfac- 
tory. The  average  number  of  pupils  during 
the  past  year  was  166,  and  the  good  order  and 
improvement  of  the  pupils  was  commended. 
Considerable  improvements  have  been  made, 
and  are  now  making,  to  the  buildings,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  the  summer  session  of  the 
school  will  not  open  till  the  10th  instant. 

A  memorial  concerning  our  deceased  Friend 
Ellen  M'Carty,  a  minister  of  Muncy  Monthly 
Meeting,  was  also  read. 

Meetings  for  worship  were  held  at  all  the 
houses  on  Fifth-day  morning. 

The  consideration  of  the  state  of  society  as 
brought  forward  by  the  answers  to  the  Queries, 
occupied  the  afternoon  of  Fifth-day,  and  much 


salutary  and  pertinent  counsel  was  administer- 
ed on  the  occasion  by  many  of  our  experienced 
Friends. 

On  the  morning  of  Sixth-day  the  report  of 
the  Committee  on  Education  was  read,  exhibit- 
ing the  state  of  that  concern  within  our  limits. 
As  the  want  of  funds  to  assist  Friends  in  re- 
mote situations  has  prevented  the  committee 
from  being  of  much  service  in  this,  respect,  and 
as  it  was  feared  that  Quarterly  and  Monthly 
Meetings  were  somewhat  paralyzed  in  their 
exertions  by  the  existence  of  the  committee, 
which  was  thus  unable  to  give  efficient  aid,  it 
was  released  at  its  own  request. 

The  reports  on  the  subject  of  spirituous  li- 
quors were  next  taken  up,  by  which  it  appears 
that  our  testimony  against  their  use  as  an  arti- 
cle of  drink  is  advancing,  only  48  members 
being  in  that  habit,  or  giving  it  to  their  work- 
men. Two  of  the  Quarterly  Meetings,  and 
many  of  the  Monthly  Meetings,  appear  to  be 
entirely  clear  of  it. 

In  the  afternoon,  three  of  the  epistles  to  other 
Yearly  Meetings  were  read.  The  reading  of 
the  remainder,  and  of  the  minutes,  occupied  the 
morning  of  Seventh-day.  The  meeting  closed 
after  a  solemn  silence  ;  and  we  think  we  may 
add,  that  it  has  been  a  strengthening  and  con- 
soling season  to  the  great  body  of  Friends. 


A  small  tract  having  been  prepared  by  seve- 
ral well  concerned  individuals,  setting  forth  the 
inconsistency  with  Christian  principles  of  the 
illumination  and  rejoicing  in  this  city  on  ac- 
count of  the  late  destructive  battles  in  Mexico, 
17,500  copies  were  printed,  and  all,  or  most  of 
them,  gratuitously  circulated  among  our  fellow- 
citizens.  Believing  that  the  publication  was 
calculated  to  be  of  use  in  other  places,  we  have 
deemed  proper  to  transfer  it  to  our  paper  of  to- 
day. 

DYMOND'S  ESSAY  ON  WAR. 
In  addition  to  the  Friends  whose  names  ap- 
peared in  our  columns  last  week,  the  under- 
named will  receive  and  forward  to  Joseph 
Snowdon  contributions  in  aid  of  the  fund  to 
promote  a  free  and  extensive  circulation  of 
Dymond's  Essay  on  War,  especially  to  mem- 
bers of  Congress,  State  Legislatures,  &c. 

David  Griscom,  West  Grove. 

Richard  M.  Acton,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Nathan  Vail,  Plainfield. 

Aaron  Sharpless.  Birmingham. 


WEST-TOWN  SCHOOL. 

In  consequence  of  necessary  repairs  now 
making  in  the  main  School  Building  at  West- 
town,  the  committee  have  agreed  to  extend  the 
present  vacation  one  week  longer  than  the 
usual  time.  The  next  session  will  therefore 
commence  on  Second-day,  the  10th  of  the 
Fifth  month,  and  be  continued  a  week  later, 
making  the  Fall  vacation  but  two  weeks.  Con- 
veyances will  be  provided  to  leave  Philadelphia 
on  that  day,  at  7  o'clock  in  the  morning,  to 
lake  the  children  to  the  school. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee, 

Thomas  Kimbeb,  Clerk. 


Haverford  School  Association. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Haverfoi 
School  Association,  will  be  held  at  thecomrhi 
tee-room,  Arch  street  meeting-house,  on  I 
cond-day  afternoon,  Fifth  month  10th,  184' 
at  3  o'clock. 

Charles  Ellis,  Secretary.  J 
Philad.,  Fourth  mo.  26,  1847. 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM. 

Committee  on  Admissions. — Samuel  Be 
tie,  Jr.,  No.  73  North  Tenth  street ;  Charl< 
Ellis,  No.  95  South  Eighth  street,  and  No.  i 
Chestnut  street ;  Benjamin  H.  Warder,  N 
179  Vine  street;  Wiiliam  Bettle,  No.  244  I 
Sixth  street,  and  No.  14  South  Third  stree 
John  C.  Allen,  No.  180  South  Second  street. 

Visiting  Managers  for  the  Month.— 
Joseph  Scattergood,  No.  97  Spruce  stree 
James  R.  G  reeves,  No.  510  Chestnut  stree 
Benjamin  Davis,  No.  176  Arch  street. 

Superintendent. — Philip  Garrett. 

Matron. — Susan  Barton. 

Attending  Physician. — Dr.  Charles  Evar 
No.  182  Arch  street. 

Resident.  Physician. —  Dr.  Joshua  1; 
Worthington. 


Died,  on  the  4th  of  Third  month  last,  in  the  92( 
year  of  his  age,  Judah  Thomas,  a  minister  and  me> 
ber  of  Robeson  Monthly  Meeting,  Berks  county,  Pa,1 

 ,  on  the  9th  ult.,  Anna  A.  Wendell,  wife 

Isaac  Wendell,  in  the  60th  year  of  her  age.  She  h 
been  afflicted  for  many  years  with  pulmonary  c( 
sumption,  and  during  the  latter  part  of  her  sieknt 
her  suffering  was  very  great,  which  she  borewitlli 
remarkable  degree  of  Christian  patience  and  resigi 
tion  ;  often  exclaiming,  when  in  much  distress,  "  J 
my  will,  but  thine,  O  Lord,  be  done."  Her  close  vs 
calm  and  peaceful. 


 ,  on  the  29th  of  Third  month,  1847,  in  the  6 

year  of  his  age,  John  Lee,  an  esteemed  member,  a  I 
for  many  years  an  elder  of  Exeter  Monthly  Meetii  I 
He  was  firmly  attached  to  the  ancient  doctrines  8  j 
testimonies  of  the  religious  Society  of  Friends,  a 
was  deeply  interested  in  its  welfare.    Previous  to  I 
last  illness,  he  several  times  expressed  the  belief,  ; 
should  not  live  long ;  and  once  said,  "  I  shall  not  1 
this  year  out, — it  seems  as  though  it  were  spoken  I 
me,  that  I  shall  die  this  year."   His  sufferings  towa: ! 
the  last  were  at  times  great,  and  he  frequently  s  j 
plicated  for  patience.    He  appeared  refreshed  bj  j 
dream,  wherein  he  saw  "A  beautiful  clear  stream  | 
water,  which  arose  and  came  from  the  utmost  part  j 
the  earth."    He  spoke  considerably  on  the  subj(  | 
which  could  not  be  distinctly  understood.    On  | 
21st  he  said,  "O  Lord,  take  me  to  rest  and  peac  \\ 
"  If  I  can  have  a  quiet  and  easy  passage,  when  I 
time  comes,  it  is  all  1  crave."    He  was  very  affecti  j 
ate,  particularly  towards  his  aged  companion,  testi  ||| 
ing  his  confidence  in  her  preparation  for  death,  s 
his  belief  that  neither  would  long  survive  the  otl 
He  encouraged  his  friends  to  go  to  meeting,  sayi 
"  I  have  been  a  diligent  attender  of  meetings  for  mi 
years,  and  the  longer  I  live,  the  more  I  see  the  nec 
sily  of  it."    He  at  one  time  said,  "  I  see  my  w 
clear."    Much  that  he  uttered  was  not  understi 
through  the  failure  of  his  powers  of  articulation,  bu 
was  evident  he  was  much  engaged  in  supplicat 
until  near  the  final  close.    He  was  preserved  in  gi 
patience,  sweetness,  and  quietness  throughout  his 
vere  sufferings,  and  we  doubt  not  but  he  has  ente 
into  the  rest  prepared  for  the  people  of  God. 
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From  the  Boston  Atlas. 

A  Female  Crusoe. 

Off  the  coast  of  Alta  California,  about  two 
jgrees  distant,  bearing  nearly  west  from  Point 
an  Pedro,  which  is  in  the  latitude  of  33°  43' 
[.,  and  longitude  118°  14'  W.,  will  be  found 

small  island,  called  by  the  Spaniards  Saint 
Hcholas.  This  island  was  formerly  inhabited 
y  an  inoffensive,  indolent  race  of  Indians,  who 
jbsisted  almost  entirely  upon  fish,  which  they 
aught  from  the  rocks,  and  muscles,  which 
tey  found  in  the  sands  of  the  beach.'  They 
/ere  a  listless,  quiet  race  of  beings,  who  sel- 
om  had  communication  with  others  of  the 
uman  family,  and  who  had  but  few  wants  and 
2wer  cares. 

About  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  eigh- 
ien  or  twenty,  the  Russians,  from  their  settle- 
lents  at  the  North,  landed  on  this  island  a 
arty  of  Kodiac  Indians,  for  the  purpose  of 
unting  the  sea  otter,  which,  at  that  period, 
bounded  in  those  waters.  This  party  remain- 
d  on  the  island  for  more  than  two  years  ;  and 
fere  the  means  of  sowing  the  seeds  of  disease 
nd  contention  amongst  its  unsuspecting  and 
nsophisticated  inhabitants. 

Some  ten  or  twelve  years  after  the  departure 
f  the  Kodiacs,  this  tribe  had  become  diminish- 
d  to  about  twenty  or  thirty  individuals,  when 
he  governor  of  the  department  of  California 
ent  over  a  small  vessel  and  removed  them  to 
he  main. 

In  the  last  boat,  which  was  embarking  with 
he  last  of  this  people,  (some  six  or  eight  per- 
iaps  in  number,)  to  convey  them  to  the  vessel, 
fhlch  was  to  carry  them  from  the  home  of 
heir  nativity  forever,  was  one  of  the  tribe, 
mall  in  stature,  not  far  advanced  in  years, 
nd  his  dusky  mate,  then  in  the  bloom  of  life. 
?he  order  had  been  given  to  shove  from  the 
hore:  the  oars  had  dipped  in  the  wave,  the 
ioat  was  rising  on  the  foaming  surf,  then 
ireaking  on  the  beach  with  awful  roar,  when 
yith  the  impulse  of  the  moment  as  it  were,  this 
'oung  and  blooming  bride  of  the  red  man,  the 
mprint  of  whose  footstep  had  been  the  last  left 
m  the  sands  of  her  island  home,  waived  an 
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adieu  to  her  chosen  mate,  plunged  into  the 
abyss,  "  strove  through  the  surge,"  and,  in  an- 
other moment,  stood  alone  on  the  shores  of 
her  native  land.  She  turned,  to  give  the  last 
lingering  look  to  her  departing  helpmate;  and 
then,  gathering  round  her  form  her  flowing 
mantle,  wet  by  the  ocean  wave,  in  an  instant 
disappeared  forever  from  the  sight  of  her  as- 
tonished and  sorrowing  companions. 

The  vessel  weighed  anchor,  spread  her  can- 
vass ;  and,  in  forty-eight  hours,  this  remnant 
of  the  inhabitants  of  San  Nicholas  were  landed 
on  Point  San  Pedro,  houseless  and  forlorn. 

From  that  period  to  the  present — if  she  be 
not  dead,  or  has  not  left  within  the  past  eigh- 
teen months — has  resided  alone,  on  the  Isle  of 
San  Nicholas,  this  female  Crusoe,  the  monarch 
of  all  she  surveys.  She  preferred  to  part  even 
with  her  chosen  mate,  and  sever  every  human 
tie  that  could  be  binding,  rather  than  leave  the 
home  of  her  birth — that  lonely  little  isle,  that 
had  been  to  her  a  world,  which  she  cared  not 
to  exchange  for  the  abode  of  civilized  man, 
with  all  its  promised  luxuries. 

Since  our  Crusoe  became  the  sole  monarch 
of  the  isle,  San  Nicholas  has  been  visited  per- 
haps ten  or  twelve  different  times,  by  different 
individuals ;  but  there  she  has  continued  to  be 
found,  with  none  to  dispute  her  right — alone, 
solitary  and  forsaken. 

Her  dress,  or  covering,  is  composed  of  the 
skins  of  small  birds,  which  she  kills  with  stones, 
and  sews  them  together  with  a  needle  of  bone 
and  the  light  sinews  of  the  hair  seal,  sometimes 
found  dead  among  the  rocks.  Her  only  food 
is  a  shell-fish,  of  the  muscle  species,  with  now 
and  then  a  still  smaller  fish,  which  the  surf 
sometimes  throws  on  to  the  beach.  She  never 
remains  long  in  one  spot ;  but  is  constantly 
wandering  around  the  shores  of  the  island, 
sleeping,  which  she  seldom  does,  in  small  caves 
and  crevices  in  the  rocks. 

During  the  few  last  years,  it  has  been  very 
difficult  to  obtain  any  communication  with  her. 
At  the  approach  of  the  white  man  she  flees,  as 
from  an  evil  spirit ;  and  the  only  way  to  detain 
her,  is  by  running  her  down,  as  you  would  the 
wile',  goat  of  the  mountain,  or  the  young  fawn 
of  the  plains. 

Those  who  have  seen  her  at  the  latest  peri- 
od, report  that  she  appears  to  have  lost  all 
knowledge  of  language;  that  she  makes  only  a 
wild  noise,  altogether  inhuman  ;  and,  when  ta- 
ken and  detained  against  her  will,  becomes 
frightened  and  restless ;  that  the  moment  she 
is  liberated,  she  darts  off,  and  endeavours  to 
secrete  herself  in  the  wild  grass,  or  amongst 
the  rocks  which  hang  over  the  never  ceasing 
surf. 

Every  endeavour  has  been  made,  and  every 
inducement  offered,  by  different  individuals,  to 
prevail  upon  her  to  leave  the  island,  but  in 
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vain.  The  only  home  she  appears  to  desire, 
is  her  own  little  isle.  Her  last  hope,  if  she 
has  any,  is,  to  finish  her  journey  alone.  She 
has  no  wish  now,  to  hear  again  the  sweet  mu- 
sic of  speech.  Its  sounds  are  no  longer  music 
to  her  ear — and,  as  for  civilized  man,  his  tame- 
ness  is  shocking  even  to  her  dormant  senses. 

To  all  appearance,  she  is  strong,  healthy, 
and  content  to  be  alone.  What  can  reconcile 
her  to  her  lot,  who  can  conjecture?  Humani- 
ty may  hope  that  contentment  may  continue 
to  be  hers,  to  the  last  hour  ;  for  she  is  destined 
to  lie  down  and  die  alone,  on  the  cold  shore  of 
her  isolated  home,  with  no  one  to  administer 
to  her  last  wants,  and  none  to  cover  her  cold 
body,  when  the  spirit  shall  have  left  the  clay. 

But  the  story  of  our  Crusoe's  chosen  mate, 
the  companion  of  her  early  life,  has  yet  to  be 
told.  He  saw  her  for  the  last  time,  as  we  have 
stated,  when  she  stood  alone  on  the  sl>ores  of 
her  own  isle;  when  the  boat  with  himself- and 
his  companions  was  dashing  through  the  wild 
surf,  that  broke  in  uninterrupted  succession 
against  the  rocks  which  encircled  the  resting- 
place  of  his  fathers,  and  which  he  was  then 
leaving  forever.  With  the  remnant  of  the 
family  from  San  Nicholas,  our  hero  was  land- 
ed at  San  Pedro,  and  there  left,  with  the  others 
who  had  accompanied  him,  to  find  a  home  in 
that  la^d  of  strangers. 

San  Pedro,  it  may  be  known,  is  a  bleak, 
barren,  bluff  point,  running  out  into  the  blue 
waters  of  the  Pacific,  on  which  no  verdure  is 
to  be  seen,  and  but  one  solitary  abode  of  man, 
rising  amidst  the  desolation  which  surrounds 
it.  The  Pueblo  de  los  Angelos  is  situated  ten 
leagues  distant,  with  one  farm-house  between 
the  one  on  the  point  and  those  of  the  town. 
The  mission  of  San  Gabriel  lies  yet  farther  on, 
some  three  or  four  leagues;  where,  at  that 
lime,  might  be  found  perhaps  three  o,r  four 
hundred  converted  Indians. 

But  our  hero,  as  he  may  be  called,  never 
left  the  beach  on  which  he  was  first  landed. 
Alone  and  friendless,  there  he  remained,  an 
isolated  being,  till  life  ceased  to  animate  his 
frame.  True  it  is,  that  several  times  he  was 
induced,  and  once  or  twice  forced,  to  venture 
as  far  as  the  Pueblo,  and  even  the  mission  of 
San  Gabriel  ;  but  he  always,  as  soon  as  at 
liberty,  returned  and  resumed  his  old  station 
on  the  beach,  or  fixed  himself  on  the  rocks 
which  hung  around  the  Point.  And  there  he 
might  always  be  seen,  a  solitary  outcast,  as  it 
were,  and  more  constantly  when  the  sun  was 
going  down,  with  his  eyes  gazing  on  that  ce- 
lestial orb  as  it  sunk  into  the  western  horizon, 
a  direction  which  he  well  knew  pointed  to  the 
lost  but  never  forgotten  home  of  his  nativity. 

With  difficulty  he  sustained  the  wants  of  na- 
ture by  fishing  about  the  rocks,  gathering 
muscles,  and  sometimes  receiving  a  scanty  pit- 
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tance  of  corn  from  the  house  on  the  Point,  or 
a  few  pence  fiora  a  passing  stranger. 

He  studiously  avoided,  as  far  as  possible,  all 
intercourse  with  his  fellow-man,  and  sought  to 
live  and  die  in  solitude  ;  and  so  did  he  continue 
to  live  a  life  which  manifestly  appeared  a  bur- 
then to  him,  till  one  morning,  as  the  sun  rose, 
not  two  years  past,  his  body  was  found  on  the 
beach  a  stiffened  corse,  stretched  out,  and 
bleaching,  as  it  were,  jn  the  white  foam  of  the 
surf,  which  was  thrown  about  his  lifeless  re- 
mains as  the  mighty  wave  broke  on  the  shore. 

It  is  presumed  his  death  was  accidental — 
that  whilst  searching  for  shell-fish,  in  the  night, 
amongst  the  cliffs,  he  must  have  fallen  from 
an  eminence,  and  thus  terminated  his  solitary 
existence. 

From  the  Presbyterian. 

The  Paulicians. 

In  a.  d.  G60,  a  man  of  the  name  of  Constan- 
tine,  who  dwelt  in  Manalis,  an  obscure  village 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Samosata,  in  Syria, 
happened  to  entertain  a  deacon  on  his  return 
from  captivity  among  the  Mohammedans,  and 
received  from  him,  as  a  present,  a  New  Testa- 
ment in  the  original  language.  Constantine, 
who  it  seems  could  read,  (an  acquirement  be- 
coming rather  uncommon  among  the  laity  of 
those  days)  most  earnestly  applied  himself  to 
the  study  of  the  sacred  volume,  and  formed  a 
system  of  divinity  from  the  divine  oracles,  es- 
pecially from  the  epistles  of  Paul,  different  in 
many  things  from  that  Christianity,  which  was 
inculcated  by  the  ignorant  and  superstitious 
priesthood.  From  his  partiality  to  the  inspired 
writings  of  Paul — a  partiality  which  he  likely 
communicated  to  his  followers — most  probably 
came  the  name  of  the  sect  of  which  he  fecame 
the  founder.  The  enemies  of  the  Paulicians 
called  them  Manichees,  and  imputed  to  them 
some  of  the  principles  of  that  universally  pro- 
scribed and  detested  heresy.  But  the  imputa- 
tion of  such  principles  and  practices,  as  expose 
those  who  are  accused  of  them  to  general  odium 
and  persecution,  has  been  made  so  often  from 
hatred  of  the  truth  and  of  true  piety,  that  it 
requires  something  more  than  the  testimony  of 
a  few  prejudiced  and  hostile  witnesses  to  estab- 
lish its  justice.  The  Paulicians  themselves 
disavowed  the  Manichean  system  ;  they  held, 
as  their  enemies  conceded,  the  orthodox  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity  ;  but  they  also  condemned 
the  image-worship  which  pervaded  the  East, 
were  simply  scriptural  in  the  use  of  the  sacra- 
ments, discarded  relics,  and  all  the  fashionable 
equipage  of  superstition,  held  to  the  purity  of 
the  Christian  ministry,  and  knew  of  no  other 
Mediator  than  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

Constantine,  who  assumed  the  name  of  Syl- 
vanus,  preached  the  gospel  with  great  success, 
in  Pontus  and  Cappadocia.  He  and  his  asso- 
ciates were  distinguished  from  the  clergy  of 
that  day,  by  their  scriptural  knowledge,  zeal, 
and  piety.  Their  churches  were  diffused  over 
the  provinces  of  Asia  Minor ;  the  Greek  empe- 
rors became  alarmed  at  the  growing  impor- 
tance of  the  sect,  and  under  Christian  names 
and  forms,  re-acted  the  cruel  persecutions  of 
Galerius  and  Maximin.  For  one  hundred  and 
fiftv  years,  with  some  intermissions,  this  storm 


raged  against  them ;  and  they  were  enabled  to 
bear  it  with  Christian  meekness,  and  patience, 
while,  as  in  other  instances,  the  blood  of  the 
martyrs  was  the  seed  of  the  church.  But,  in  a 
season  of  strong  temptation,  when,  in  a.  d. 
844,  the  empress  Theodora,  during  the  mino- 
rity of  her  son,  resolved  to  destroy  the  Pauli- 
cians, and  had  succeeded  by  hanging,  behead- 
ing, drowning,  and  other  forms  of  death,  in 
cutting  off  about  one  hundred  thousand  of  them, 
they  seem  to  have  been  driven,  by  a  sort  of 
desperation,  from  the  position  they  had  so  long, 
and  so  honourably  occupied.  Christian  pati- 
ence, and  submission  failed  them ;  they  reta- 
liated their  sufferings  on  some  of  the  active 
creatures  of  the  impress,  sought  and  obtained 
an  asylum  among  the  Mohammedans  ;  and, 
associated  in  arms  with  their  Moslem  allies, 
they  were,  for  a  time,  a  terror  and  scourge  to 
the  eastern  provinces  of  the  empire.  That 
portion  of  the  Paulicians  which  had  recourse 
for  protection,  to  carnal  weapons,  appears  to 
have  gradually  lost  both  the  spirit  and  the 
knowledge  of  Christianity.  But  there  were 
other  portions  of  the  sect  that,  fleeing  from  the 
persecutions  of  the  Greek  emperors,  penetrated 
into  several  of  the  countries  of  Europe,  and 
noiselessly  imparted  the  truth,  as  far  as  known 
to  them,  to  others.  Thus  God  was  pleased  to 
preserve,  through  long  ages  of  defection,  a  seed 
to  serve  him,  whose  names  unknown,  or  when 
known,  calumniated  among  men,  were  enrolled 
in  the  Lamb's  book  of  Life. — Compare  Mos- 
heim,  Cent.  ix.  p.  ii.  ch.  5,  Cent.  x.  p.  ii.  ch. 
5,  Cent.  xi.  p.  ii.  ch.  5,  Gibbon's  Decline  and 
Fall,  vol.  II.  ch.  xv.  Milner,  Cent.  ix.  ch.  ii. 
Jones,  ch.  iii.  sect.  5. 

Immigrants  and  Ship  Fever. — It  is  said 
that  the  ship  fever  is  prevailing  to  an  alarming 
extent  among  the  immigrants  who  are  shelter- 
ed in  the  New  York  Alms  House,  and  that  in 
the  present  state  of  the  buildings,  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  take  effective  remedial  measures. 
The  Courier  and  Inquirer  suggests,  and  pro- 
perly, that  it  would  be  well  to  erect  a  tempo- 
rary hospital  somewhere  at  the  entrance  to 
New  York  Harbour,  where  the  immigrants 
might  be  taken  care  of  until  the  effects  of  long 
confinement  in  the  steerage  of  a  ship  shall  be 
counteracted  by  fresh  air  and  cleanliness. 
This  seems  the  more  desirable  as  there  are 
said  to  be  no  such  accommodations  at  the  quar- 
antine station  as  are  made  necessary  by  the 
great  increase  of  immigrants.  From  the  1st 
to  the  16th  of  last  month  there  had  arrived  at 
New  York  14,292  immigrants,  or  nearly  1000 
daily  ;  162  died,  on  the  voyage;  242  have  been 
admitted  into  the  marine  hospital,  making  the 
number  now  in  that  institution  300. — Late 
Paper. 

Christians  too  often  perform  the  difficult 
office  of  reproof  in  a  very  harsh  and  grating 
manner,  forgetting  that  the  reproof  of  the 
righteous  should  be  like  "excellent  oil,"  not 
to  break,  but  to  heal  the  wounded  spirit.  Yet 
the  harshness  with  which  reproof  may  be  given 
forms  no  excuse  for  a  defect  of  Christian  meek- 
ness and  love  in  receiving  it.  "  Be  not  hasty 
in  thy  spirit  to  be  angry,"  but  remember  that 
"  a  soft  answer  turneth  away  wrath." 


A  New  Fuel. — The  English  Builder  states 
that  the  practical  utility  of  chalk,  as  an  article 
of  fuel,  has  been  tested,  and  with  the  most  saU; 
isfactory  results.  Surrounded  with  coal,  itj 
gives  a  strong  heat,  and  a  clear  fire,  at  half 
the  usual  expense ;  so  that  to  the  poor  in  the 
chalk  districts  it  must  be  an  invaluable  boon. 
— hate  Paper. 


The  Fair  Side. — When  one  was  speaking* 
ill  of  another  in  the  presence  of  Peter  the  Great, 
he  at  first  listened  with  much  attention,  and 
then  interrupted  him,  saying,  "  Js  there  not  a 
fair  side  also  to  the  character  of  the  person 
you  are  speaking  of?  Come,  tell  me  his  good 
qualities." 


We  have  need  of  watchfulness  in  every  cir- 
cumstance  in  life.  When  we  are  alone  we 
have  our  thoughts  to  watch  ;  in  the  family  our 
temper  ;  in  company  our  tongues. 

Books. — When  we  are  about  to  expend  mo- 
ney for  a  book,  it  is  well  to  recollect,  that  it 
is  not  for  ourselves  only.  We  know  not  into 
whose  hands  it  may  fall,  or  what  encourage- 
ment we  are  giving  to  the  dissemination  of 
good  or  evil  by  the  purchase.  While  we  should 
scrupulously  guard  against  encouraging  the 
multiplication  of  pernicious  books,  it  may  be 
well  to  reflect  upon  the  good  we  may  do,  by 
applying  a  proper  portion  of  our  means  to  in-  j 
crease  the  production  and  spread  of  useful 
works,  especially  such  as  speak  well  of  tto 
Redeemer's  kingdom. — Extract. 


The  School  of  Christ. — People  may,  by  in- 
dustry and  natural  abilities  make  themselves 
masters  of  the  external  evidences  of  Christi- 
anity, and  have  much  to  say  for  and  against 
different  schemes  and  systems  of  sentiments  ; 
and  all  this  while  the  heart  remain  untouched. 
True  religion  is  not  a  science  of  the  head,  but 
an  inward  heart-felt  perception,  which  casts 
down  imaginations,  and  everything  that  exalt- 
eth  itself  in  the  mind,  and  brings  every  thought 
into  a  sweet  and  willing  subjection  to  Christ  by 
faith.  Here  the  learned  have  no  real  advan-. 
tage  above  the  ignorant ;  both  see  when  the 
eyes  of  the  understanding  are  enlightened  ;  till 
then  both  are  equally  blind.  And  the  first  les-, 
son  in  the  school  of  Christ,  is  to  become  a  little 
child,  sitting  simply  at  his  feet,  that  we  may 
be  wise  unto  salvation. — Ibid. 


1 


The  natural  man  loveth  eloquence,  and  many 
love  to  hear  eloquent  orations ;  and  if  there  is 
not  a  careful  attention  to  the  gilt,  men  who 
have  once  laboured  in  the  pure  gospel  ministry, 
growing  weary  of  suffering,  and  ashamed  of 
appearing  Weak,  may  kindle  a  fire,  compass 
themselves  about  with  sparks  and  walk  in  the 
light,  not  of  Christ  who  is  under  suffering,  but 
of  that  fire,  which  they  going  from  the  gift  have 
kindled.  A-nd  that  in  the  hearers  which  is  gone 
from  the  meek  suffering  state  into  the  worldly 
wisdom,  may  be  warmed  with  this  fire,  and 
speak  highly  of  these  labours.  That  which  is 
of  God  gathers  to  God ;  and  that  which  is  of 
the  world  is  owned  by  the  world. — John  Wool- 
man's  Journal. 
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Distress  in  Ireland. 

econd  Report  of  the  London  Committee,  ad- 
dressed to  the  subscribers  to  the  Irish  Relief 
Fund  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 

Dear  Friends, — On  the  2nd  of  the  First 
onth  we  transmitted  to  you  some  information 
specting  the  operations  for  the  relief  of  our 
istressed  fellow-subjects  in  Ireland.  Since 
at  time  we  have  expended  a  considerable 
ortion  of  the  money  which  has  been  so  libe- 
lly  intrusted  to  our  care;  and  we  believe  that 
further  account  of  the  manner  in  which  we 
ave  endeavoured  to  alleviate  the  deep  and 
ide-spread  misery  which  prevails,  will  be  ac- 
eptable  and  interesting  to  you. 
The  sum  remitted  to  our  Treasurer  amounts 
upwards  of  £40,000.  In  addition  to  this, 
he  Dublin  Committee  have  received  upwards 
f  £10,000,  including  a  considerable  sum  from 
'riends  and  others  in  America.  The  brother- 
ly affection  which  has  so  long  subsisted  between 
the  members  of  our  Society  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic  induced  us  to  invite  the  assistance 
of  Friends  in  the  several  Yearly  Meetings  on 
the  American  Continent  ;  and  it  has  been  very 
encouraging  to  observe  that,  before  the  receipt 
of  our  letter,  a  lively  commiseration  had  been 
awakened  in  the  minds  of  many  in  that  coun- 
try, and  some  contributions  had  been  collected. 
The  Friends  of  Philadelphia  have  remitted  to 
Dublin  £2,500  ;  the  Monthly  Meeting  and  the 
Meeting  for  Sufferings  of  New  York  have  each 
addressed  the  members  of  the  Yearly  Meeting 
upon  the  subject ;  in  New  England  and  Balti- 
more Yearly  Meetings  active  steps  have  been 
taken,  and  some  subscriptions  already  remit- 
ted ;  and  the  Friends  of  Ohio  and  other  parts 
are  prepared  to  send  a  supply  of  corn  as  soon 
as  the  Spring  is  sufficiently  advanced  for  its 
transport.  In  answer  to  an  application  made 
by  us,  our  Government  has  offered  to  pay  the 
freight  of  provisions  thus  forwarded,  so  that 
the  donors  may  have  the  satisfaction  of  send- 
ing their  bounty  undiminished  by  the  present 
heavy  charges  of  transit. 

In  our  former  Report  we  alluded  to  the  letter 
of  Joseph  Crosfield,  who  accompanied  our 
friend  William  Forster  during  the  first  part  of 
his  journey  of  inspection  through  some  of  the 
more  suffering  counties  :  since  then  we  have 
published  three  other  deeply  painful  and  inter- 
esting narratives,  descriptive  of  subsequent 
portions  of  the  same  journey,  from  the  pens  of 
James  Hack  Tuke,  William  D.  Sims,  and 
William  Edward  Forster.  We  have  also  sent 
to  you  copies  of  a  pamphlet  issued  by  the  Dub- 
lin Committee,  entitled  "  Extracts  from  Corres- 
pondence, No.  1."  From  these  sources,  as 
well  as  from  many  others,  you  are  sensible 
how  great  and  unspeakable  is  the  calamity 
which  has  been  permitted  to  afflict  the  Irish 
Nation  ;  and  also  that  notwithstanding  all  the 
efforts  made  to  check  its  progress,  famine,  with 
its  attendant  evils,  has  fearfully  increased,  both 
in  degree  and  extent,  during  the  course  of  the 
last  two  months. 

At  an  early  period,  as  you  are  aware,  a 
Committee  of  Friends  was  formed  in  Dublin, 
who  earnestly  set  themselves  to  investigate  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  calamity,  and  to  adopt 


energetic  measures  for  its  alleviation.  They 
have  continued  diligent  and  unremitting  in  the 
prosecution  of  their  well-arranged  plans;  and 
in  a  second  number  of  "  Extracts  from  Corres- 
pondence," just  published,  they  give  a  detailed 
list  of  the  numerous  grants  which  they  have 
made  to  Local  Committees,  to  Associations  or- 
ganized by  our  friend  William  Forster,  or  un- 
der their  own  supervision,  and  to  faithful  and 
judicious  individuals.  The  grants  have  been 
preceded  by  queries  addressed  to  the  respective 
parties  ;  and  according  to  the  answers  received, 
together  with  other  means  of  information,  the 
Committee  have  been  guided  with  regard  to 
the  very  numerous  applications  which  have 
come  before  them.  The  number  of  places  to 
which  grants  have  been  made  from  the  30th 
of  the  Twelfth  month  to  the  27th  of  the  Second, 
including  those  of  the  Auxiliary  Committees  in 
Munster,  and  those  made  by  William  Forster 
on  behalf  of  the  Committee,  amount  to  between 
500  and  600,  and  comprehend  every  county 
in  Ireland.  The  Committee  early  entered  into 
communication  with  Friends  in  the  province  of 
Munster,  and  efficient  Auxiliary  Committees 
have  been  formed  in  Cork,  Waterford,  Clon- 
mel,  and  Limerick.  In  each  of  the  divisions 
allotted  to  these  Committees,  visits  of  mercy 
have  been  paid  to  some  of  the  most  suffering 
districts,  and  the  labours  of  Friends  in  that 
province  have  in  many  instances  been  attended 
with  encouraging  results. 

But  it  is  time  to  state,  in  a  few  words,  the 
share  which  we  have  more  immediately  taken 
in  the  appropriation  of  that  part  of  the  sub- 
scriptions which  has  been  already  expended. 
Early  in  last  month  we  purchased,  at  a  cost  of 
£570,  thirty  tons  of  Indian  corn  meal,  at  the 
port  of  Galway,  which  was  placed  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Dublin  Committee.  Finding,  how- 
ever, that  the  views  of  that  Committee  would 
be  more  immediately  promoted  by  a  supply  of 
rice,  peas,  and  other  articles  used  in  the  pre- 
paration of  soup,  and  which  could  not  be  pur- 
chased at  the  ports,  we  turned  our  attention  to 
the  shipment  of  a  cargo  of  such  articles  to  a 
number  of  depots  on  the  north-western' and 
western  coast.  Upon  a  representation  being 
made  to  the  Admiralty  this  object  was  cordi- 
ally entered  into,  and  a  small  steamer,  the 
"  Albert,"  was  chartered  at  the  public  expense, 
and  placed  at  our  disposal.  She  sailed  from 
Liverpool  on  the  18th  of  the  Second  month, 
under  the  care  of  George  Hancock  of  that  town 
as  supercargo,  having  on  board  peas,  biscuit, 
rice,  Indian  meal,  beef,  and  Scotch  barley,  to 
the  amount  of  about  140  tons,  together  with 
some  boilers,*  and  packages  of  clothing.  She 
discharged  her  cargo  at  Dunfanaghy,  Arran- 
more,  Killybegs,  Ballina,  and  Killala,  arriving 
at  the  last-named  port  on  the  26th  of  the  Se- 
cond month.  Interesting  extracts  of  letters 
from  George  Hancock,  written  during  the  voy- 
age, will  be  found  in  No.  2  of  the  "  Dublin 
Correspondence." 

In  consequence  of  the  small  size  of  the  "Al- 
bert," a  part  of  the  cargo  designed  to  be  ship- 
ped in  her  could  not  be  sent.    We,  therefore, 


*  We  arc  indebted  to  Abraham  and  Alfred  Darby, 
of  Colebrook  Dale,  for  the  very  handsome  gift  of  100 
iron  boilers. 


lost  no  time  in  applying  for  a  second  vessel ; 
and  the  Admiralty  instantly  acceded  to  the 
request,  and  ordered  the  "Scourge"  steam 
sloop,  then  at  Cork,  to  sail  round  to  Liverpool. 
This  vessel  was  acccordinglv  loaded,  and  on 
the  1st  of  the  Third  month  left  the  Mersey, 
Edmund  Richards  of  Gloucester  accompanying 
her  as  supercargo.  Her  lading  was  similar  in 
kind  to  that  of  the  "  Albert,"  and  was  estima- 
ted at  about  154  tons.  Her  destination  was 
for  the  following  ports, — Dunfanaghy,  Ballina, 
Killala,  Belmullet,  Newport,  and  Clifden.  Let- 
ters have  been  received  from  Edmund  Rich- 
ards, the  most  recent  dated  the  11th  instant, 
in  Blacksod  Bay,  on  the  coast  of  Mayo. 

Previously  to  the  shipment  of  the  two  car- 
goes above-mentioned,  the  Committee  in  Dub- 
lin, with  the  assistance  of  Friends  at  Liverpool, 
sent  a  quantity  of  rice,  peas,  Indian  meal, 
biscuit,  tapioca,  &c,  to  the  ports  of  Killybegs, 
Donegal,  Newport,  Westport,  and  Clifden, 
the  expense  of  which  has  been  defrayed  by  this 
Committee.  In  the  purchase  and  shipment  of 
the  whole  of  these  stores,  the  Committee  have 
to  acknowledge  how  greatly  they  are  indebted 
to  their  Friends  in  Liverpool,  by  whose  active 
services,  free  of  all  commissions,  the  operations 
have  been  throughout  conducted.  The  to^l 
cost  of  the  two  cargoes  and  of  the  previous 
shipments  exceeds  £ll,000.  This  sum,  with 
£12,000  remitted  at  various  times  to  the  Com- 
mittee in  Dublin,  and  some  smaller  disburse- 
ments, brings  our  expenditure,  up  to  the  present 
time  to  about  £24,000. 

We  cannot  close  this  brief  Report  without 
expressing  the  satisfaction  we  have  in  contem- 
plating the  proceedings  of  the  Dublin  Commit- 
tee. We  believe,  that  if  they  had  hastily 
distributed  the  money  which  has  been  commit- 
ted to  their  charge,  it  would  have  been  incal- 
culably less  useful.  Some  of  those  who  have 
contributed  may  for  a  time  have  felt  uneasy, 
because  their  liberality  has  been  husbanded 
whilst  hundreds  of  their  fellow.creatures  were 
dropping  into  the  grave,  but  we  believe  that  the 
larger  the  acquaintance  they  have  with  Ireland, 
her  wants,  and  her  national  character,  the 
more  reason  they  will  have  to  rejoice  in  the  in- 
tervention of  a  Committee,  who,  while  they 
have  known  how  to  give,  have  known  also 
how,  by  withholding  for  a  time,  to  open  the 
legitimate  springs  of  assistance  which  other- 
wise might  have  remained  sealed  to  the  neces- 
sities of  a  famishing  people.  All  the  endeavours 
which  have  been  used  by  the  different  bodies 
engaged  in  the  work  of  benevolence,  have, 
however,  proved  wholly  inadequate  effectually 
to  arrest  the  progress  of  wretchedness,  disease, 
and  death.  We  cannot  conceal  from  ourselves 
the  fact,  that  the  impovcrisation  of  the  country 
is  daily  advancing,  and  that  sufferings  of  which 
we  can  scarcely  form  an  idea  are  continually 
being  multiplied  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  unhappy  island.  But  discour- 
aging as  this  view  must  be,  it  is  not  to  be  in- 
ferred that  all  the  labour  has  been  fruitless. 
The  words  of  a  correspondent  in  Munster  may, 
we  believe,  be  applied  to  many  other  localities 
as  well  as  to  that  of  which  he  speaks,  "  Your 
bounty  is  doing  a  very  large  amount  of  good 
in  this  district,  and  it  is  expended  with  a  very 
strict  view  to  the  real  exigencies  and  circum- 
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stances  of  the  claimants.  There  is  a  vast 
amount  of  distress  around  us,  and  some  of  the 
places  within  a  few  miles  of  this  would,  I  fully 
believe,  were  it  not  for  the  interference  of  a  few 
Friends,  have  speedily  become  as  famine- 
stricken  as  the  notorious  Skibbereen."  In  the 
midst,  therefore,  of  so  overwhelming  a  flood  of 
misery,  it  is  a  cause  of  thankfulness  to  reflect, 
that  that  which  has  been  so  freely  bestowed  to 
feed  the  hungry  and  to  clothe  the  naked,  has 
been  most  seasonable  and  useful  to  multitudes, 
and  that  where  local  resources  have  been 
nearly  dried  up,  and  the  hearts  of  the  labour- 
ers ready  to  fail,  the  sympathy  and  help  of 
those  who  are  far  removed  from  the  scenes  of 
distress  have  greatly  contributed  to  revive  their 
hope  and  animate  them  to  renewed  exertions. 
Signed  on  behalf  of  the  Committee, 
Charles  Tylor, 

RlCKMAN  GoDLEE, 

Secretaries. 

London,  Third  mo.  17th,  1847. 


For  "The  Friend." 

Consistency  with  Profession. 

To  know  the  Truth  ruling  in  the  heart  while 
we  profess  to  be  suffering  and  contending  for 
it,  was  the  early  concern  of  our  forefathers  ; 
without  that,  all  seeming  zeal  for  its  cause,  is 
empty  and  hypocritical.  Vain  talkers  about 
it,  who  are  destitute  of  ballast,  and  spending 
their  strength  where  the  Truth  does  not  lead 
them,  not  only  lose  the  inward  life,  the  hidden 
manna,  but  do  injury  to  the  good  cause  itself. 
The  subjoined  paragraphs  from  an  epistle  ad- 
dressed to  John  Banks  by  his  friend  John 
Burnyeat,  show  the  love  and  honesty  with 
which  those  sons  of  the  morning  conversed 
with  one  another ;  and  it  contains  good  hints 
for  their  fellow  professors  of  this  day. 

"  My  dearly  beloved  in  the  Lord,  see  that 
you  all  hold  that  fast  in  your  hearts  in  the 
rich  possession  of  it,  for  which  you  suffer,  that 
you  may  feel  your  reward  with  you,  and  your 
comforter  in  you  to  bear  up  your  spirits  over 
all  your  sufferings  ;  and  so  you  will  have  a 
satisfaction  in  yourselves,  that  whatever  others 
say,  or  may  think  of  your  sufferings,  and  the 
reason  thereof,  you  know  that  it  is  for  the  Truth 
and  its  testimony  that  you  suffer,  and  for  keep- 
ing of  your  consciences  clear  in  the  sight  of 
God.  And  so  in  the  hidden  man  of  the  heart, 
you  rest  in  quietness,  in  that  hidden  life  which 
you  receive  from  Christ ;  and  here  is  your 
peace  and  comfort,  which  no  man  can  take 
from  you  ;  or  knows  of  it,  but  such  as  are  in 
fellowship  with  you,  who  live  in,  and  love  the 
same  testimony.  Those  who  know  not  your 
reward,  your  crown,  or  your  peace,  cannot 
reach  to  take  it  away  ;  and  that  is  our  joy, 
that  we  have  a  crown  and  inheritance,  that  is 
out  of  their  sight,  and  so  out  of  their  reach. 

"  Oh,  therefore  let  all  take  heed,  that  through 
carelessness  or  looseness  of  spirit,  or  any  other 
thing,  you  be  not  beguiled  or  betrayed  from 
that,  to  the  losing  of  it,  while  you  are  suffering 
for  it !  You  know,  my  Friends,  it  is  possible; 
such  things  have  been  even  in  our  age,  that 
while  some  have  been  suffering  for  the  Truth, 
they  have  been  betrayed  from  the  Truth,  and 
the  innocency  and  simplicity  of  it  in  their 


hearts  ;  and  so  have  lost  the  Truth,  even  that 
for  which  they  were  called  to  suffer.  For  you 
know  it  is  an  inward  thing,  and  must  be  held 
in  the  inward  unity  of  the  mind  in  a  spiritual 
fellowship;  and  if  there  be  not  a  care,  even 
while  we  are  in  one  thing  doing  for  the  Truth 
in  the  outward,  in  the  inward  we  may  lose  it, 
and  our  justification  by  it;  and  then  whither 
shall  we  go  for  our  peace  and  recompense? 
The  God  of  my  life  give  you  all  wisdom  and 
fear,  and  fill  you  with  holy  reverence,  that  you 
may  still  stand  in  awe  before  him,  and  be 
watchful  over  your  spiritual  path,  and  the  feet 
of  your  souls  and  minds,  that  you  may  tread 
in  the  invisible  way  of  peace  and  righteous- 
ness. 

"And  dear  Friends,  live  in  peace  and  love 
together  amongst  yourselves,  and  in  a  holy, 
solid  life  before  all  men,  keeping  out  of  the 
spirit  of  the  world  in  all  things  ;  that  as  it  is 
upon  a  religious  account  you  suffer,  you  may 
appear  in  all  other  things  to  be  religious  men, 
or  otherwise  you  know,  the  Truth  cannot  be 
honoured  by  your  suffering.  For  if  men,  who 
suffer  for  or  upon  the  account  of  religion,  ap- 
pear not  to  be  religious  men,  this  overthrows 
the  glory  and  beauty  of  their  religion,  and 
brings  it  into  disesteem  amongst  men ;  and 
therefore  did  Christ  command,  that  our  light 
should  shine  before  men,  by  their  seeing  of  our 
good  works,  &c.  And  have  a  care  of  provok- 
ing one  another  unto  any  thing  that  is  evil ; 
but  endeavour  to  stir  up  and  provoke  one  an- 
other unto  love  and  good  works  ;  that  you  may 
build  up  one  another  therein,  and  so  help  to 
bear  one  another's  burden,  and  fulfill  the  law 
of  Christ,  that  you  may  all  be  kept  up  together 
in  the  justification  and  peace.  And  so  dear 
Friends,  my  heart's  love  being  unto  you,  I 
send  these  few  lines  as  a  testimony  thereof,  by 
which  you  may  know,  you  are  in  my  remem- 
brance in  the  love  of  God,  and  my  heart  hath 
an  honourable  esteem  of  your  testimony,  and 
your  sufferings  in  righteousness  for  the  same." 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Thoughts  for  the  Times. 

The  subject  of  the  religiously  guarded  edu- 
cation of  our  youth,  is  one  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance which  can  occupy  the  attention  of  the 
Society.  It  is  not  going  too  far  to  say,  that  by 
far  the  larger  portion  of  the  vices,  the  passions, 
and  the  errors  of  any  given  generation,  is  ow- 
ing to  those  of  the  generations  which  have 
preceded  it;  and  that  it  is  chiefly  through  this 
evil  influence  of  example  and  neglect,  that  the 
world  remains  so  steeped  in  wickedness  and 
crime.  In  proportion  as  an  individual  or  com- 
munity becomes  impressed  with  a  sense  of 
religious  duty  and  responsibility,  will  its  dread 
of  this  evil  influence  increase,  and  the  necessity 
be  felt  of  watching  all  the  avenues  to  evil,  and 
of  endeavouring  to  prepare,  as  far  as  human 
efforts  have  any  such  power,  the  young  pilgrim 
of  life  for  the  dangers  and  warfare  of  his  jour- 
ney. 

These  remarks  apply  with  peculiar  force  to 
the  Society  of  Friends  ;  for  we  are  separated 
by  so  many  peculiarities  of  opinion  and  prac- 
tice from  the  world  around  us,  as  greatly  to 
increase  the  temptations  to  deviate  from  the 


narrow  path  of  self-restraint,  in  which  the  con 
victions  of  duty  would  lead  us.  There  is  per 
haps,  no  other  people  by  whom  the  truth  of  thf 
proverb,  "  Iron  sharpeneth  iron — so  doth  the 
countenance  of  a  man  his  friend,"  is  so  much 
felt.  We  need  the  invigorating  effect  of  the 
society  of  religiously  concerned  and  experien- 
ced Friends  to  strengthen  our  own  good  reso- 
lutions ; — 

— "to  plume  our  feathers  and  let  grow  our  wings 

Which  in  the  various  bustle  of  resort 

Were  all  too  ruffled  and  sometimes  impaired." 

A  Friend  who  separates  himself  for  some 
consideration  of  gain  or  worldly  advantage, 
from  opportunities  of  social  intercourse  with 
the  wise  and  the  good  of  his  own  people,  inflicts 
a  serious  injury  on  his  spiritual  condition,  and 
one  almost  irreparable  upon  his  children.  His 
daily  intercourse  is  with  people  who  have  no 
sympathies  with  our  peculiar  views — whose 
example  must  insensibly  and  gradually  bias 
him,  and  in  this  way  weaken  his  attachment 
to  our  principles ;  while  his  children  growing 
up  amidst  such  influences,  will  be  almost  cer- 
tain to  form  the  attachments  that  determine  the 
course  of  their  lives,  among  people  who  know 
little  and  care  less  about  the  doctrines  and  tes- 
timonies of  our  Society.  Those  of  us  who  live 
in  almost  constant  intercourse  with  the  busy 
world,  know  the  value  of  frequent  social  inter- 
course with  serious  Friends,  and  of  the  steady 
attendanceof  our  religious  meetings,  in  strength- 
ening us  for  the  daily  duties  of  life,  and  for 
counteracting  the  tide  which  sets  in  from  the 
world  and  the  worldly  spirit  around  us. 

It  appears  to  me  that  too  little  weight  has 
been  attached  by  many  to  these  considerations. 
They  ought  to  enter  into  the  estimate  which 
every  man  makes  of  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages in  choosing  his  home ;  and  they  outweigh 
in  the  mind  of  every  true  Friend  any  mere 
worldly  gain  which  may  tempt  him  to  separate 
himself  from  the  neighbourhood  and  society  of 
religious  Friends.  It  is  painful  to  observe  how 
little  they  are  in  many  cases  regarded, — how 
the  mere  love  of  novelty,  or  the  hope  of  accu- 
mulating wealth,  will  induce  Friends  of  whom 
better  things  should  be  expected,  to  wander 
into  the  wilderness,  or  to  place  themselves  in 
situations  entirely  without  the  reach  and  influ- 
ence of  the  Society. 

Those  whose  attachment  to  our  principles 
survives  the  change,  can  tell  how  great  have 
been  the  dangers  to  which  they  have  exposed 
themselves,  how  difficult  the  path  which  they 
have  had  to  retrace,  and  how  anxiously  they 
have  longed  for  the  sight,  and  intercourse, 
and  consolations  of  their  own  people. 

This  isolation  of  families  and  individuals  has 
taken  place  in  our  day  from  another  cause,  the 
separation  of  1827,  which  broke  up  so  many 
thickly  settled  and  happy  neighbourhoods  of 
Friends,  and  left  here  one,  and  there  another, 
who  remained  faithful  to  our  testimonies.  How 
much  have  these  felt  the  loneliness  of  their 
homes !  How  have  they  pined  after  a  nearer 
and  closer  intercourse  with  their  Friends  !  And 
what  a  lesson  should  their  experience  teach  us 
of  the  importance  of  keeping  close  to  each 
other  !  They  have  felt  it  in  their  own  religi- 
ous growth  or  decay,  and  in  the  education  of 
their  children,  who  not  only  are  obliged  in  most 
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nstances  to  attend  schools  of  a  character  alto- 
gether indifferent  or  unfriendly  to  any  serious 
oppressions,  but  many  ef  whom  leave  the  So- 
ciety when  they  marry  and  settle  in  life,  so 
;hat  in  large  districts  of  country  which  were 
Dnce  filled  with  Friends,  there  are  none  now  to 
be  found.  Let  us  then  do  what  we  can  to 
ieep  Friends  together  as  a  body — to  encourage 
hem  to  hold  more  in  view  the  importance  of 
settling  in  a  Friends'  neighbourhood,  and  plac- 
ing their  families  in  circumstances  which  shall 
ittach  them  to,  and  not  alienate  them  from,  the 
Society. 

#  # 
# 


For  "  The  Friend.'' 

"The  Little  Foxes." 

i  The  liability  to  be  carried  along  with  the 
stream  of  fashion,  calls  for  constant  vigilance, 
;ven  in  religious  persons  of  simple  views  and 
labits.  Our  old  practical  preachers,  often 
spoke  of  the  gradual  fashionable  changes  of 
Iress,  and  furniture,  as  the  "  little  foxes  that 
spoil  the  tender  vine" — the  almost  impercepti- 
)le  departures  from  Christian  simplicity,  which 
lestroy  the  spiritual  life  and  growth,  by  en- 
grossing the  thoughts  and  affections,  and  turn- 
ng  them  away  from  the  true  Beloved  of  re- 
leemed  souls.  There  is  no  delight  worthy  of 
iiomparison  with  the  free  communion  with 
lim,  which  his  obedient  ones  enjoy  ;  it  surpass- 
es all  the  fleeting  gratification  that  tinsel  orna- 
nent  yields ;  this  enervates  and  lowers  the 
iiaptivated  mind,  while  Divine  approbation 
trengthens  and  ennobles  the  faithful  believer 
n  the  Lord  Jesus.  The  influence  of  example 
>oth  from  without  and  within  the  Society  is 
powerful ;  and  those  only  will  be  favoured  with 
:lear  vision  to  detect  the  evil  tendency,  who 
lire  watchful  to  see  and  to  mind  the  Master's 
pointings.  A  growth  in  the  life  of  religion  is 
f>y  slow  degrees,  and  so  we  may  fall  away  by 
tittle  things,  until  the  tender  vine  is  destroyed. 

As  persecution  subsided,  the  grand  enemy 
loon  found  a  more  effectual  method  to  ensnare 
tnd  draw  many  away  from  the  self-denial 
jvhich  they  had  once  advocated.  John  Burn- 
peat  has  the  following  exhortation  in  1685  : — 
I  "  I  am  sorry,  that  so  much  occasion  of  of- 
ence  should  be  given  to  some  Friends  here,  by 
Siome  that  take  liberty  by  running  back  into 
such  things  as  the  Truth  condemns,  and  so  to 
lie  encouragers  of  pride  and  vanity,  which  will 
;row  too  fast,  to  the  drawing  down  of  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  Lord  upon  man.  Therefore  I 
ivould  have  Friends  to  stand  in  that  which  is 
>lain,  and  keep  to  the  cross  in  their  trades  and 
lealings,  and  clothes,  and  in  all  things,  that 
hey  may  remain  standing  witnesses  for  God 
n  righteousness  against  pride,  and  all  the  va- 
nity of  the  world  ;  for  therein  will  stand  our 
afety  forever.  I  desire,  that  we  may  live  up 
jo  the  Truth  in  all  things,  that  the  blessing  may 
Uttend  us.  And  indeed,  we  had  need  to  be 
hircumspect ;  for  every  lawful  thing  is  not  ex- 
pedient; because  there  may  be  an  unlawful 
liberty  strengthened  thereby.  The  Lord  keep 
is  all  in  his  wisdom  truly  lowly  and  humble, 
hat  we  may  still  honour  him  in  all  things,  and 
emain  a  people  through  our  day  to  his  glory, 
'or  if  with  us  in  our  dav  we  let  the  soirit  of 


the  world  prevail  to  the  overthrowing  of  our 
own  testimony,  what  example  and  footsteps 
shall  we  leave  to  them  that  come  after  us? 

"  I  am  full,  and  could  say  much,  for  my 
heart  is  concerned  to  hear  those,  who  them- 
selves are  not  so  good  as  they  ought  to  be, 
strengthen  themselves  by  bad  examples.  For 
though  some  may  be  slow  to  mind  that  which 
is  good,  so  as  to  learn  good  from  the  example 
thereof;  yet  they  are  quick  to  take  encourage- 
ment from  the  contrary." 

For  "  The  Friend." 

THE  SOCIETY  OF  FRIENDS 

IN 

PENNSYLVANIA  AND  NEW  JERSEY. 

From  1764  to  1782. 

(Continued  from  page  253.) 

The  next  day  after  the  epistle  from  Phila- 
delphia Meeting  for  Sufferings  to  that  in  Lon- 
don was  signed,  one  was  addressed  by  the 
latter  meeting  to  that  in  Philadelphia.  It  no- 
tices the  reception  of  the  epistle  of  First  month, 
and  after  a  few  general  remarks,  says: 

"  Your  caution  respecting  the  soliciting  sub- 
scriptions for  purposes  to  which  we  cannot 
consistently  contribute,  was  seasonable,  and 
judicious.  A  cordial  regard  for  their  brethren 
in  America,  and  a  benevolent  intention  to  pro- 
mote institutions  recommended  to  them  under 
specious  appearances,  may  have  induced  some 
to  lend  that  assistance  which  their  better  judg- 
ment might  afterwards  disapprove.  The  con- 
sideration of  this  matter  was  recommended  to 
the  notice  and  observance  of  Friends  in  gene- 
ral, at  our  last  Yearly  Meeting.  Should  the 
hearts  of  Friends  of  ability  amongst  you,  be 
opened  to  set  on  foot  a  subscription  for  estab- 
lishing schools  under  the  care  of  Friends  in 
the  remote  new  settlements,  and  among  the 
Indians,  we  have  some  reason  to  hope  that  not- 
withstanding the  difficulties  we  labour  under  in 
respect  to  the  education  of  our  own  youth,  yet 
some  assistance  would  probably  be  given  you 
from  hence,  when  it  should  be  known  that 
suitable  measures  for  this  purpose,  are  carry- 
ing into  execution. 

"The  religious  visit  paid  to  the  Indians  by 
the  Friends  who  found  themselves  engaged  to 
undertake  this  important  service,  and  the  evi- 
dent tokens  of  a  tender  principle  at  work  in  the 
hearts  of  the  Indians,  made  deep  and  awful 
impressions  on  many  minds.  We  trust  that 
others,  in  the  ordering  of  Divine  Wisdom,  may 
likewise  be  concerned  to  follow  the  footsteps  of 
those  who  gave  themselves  up  to  this  service, 
and  may  be  favoured  to  return  with  the  like 
memorials  of  heavenly  regard  to  the  willing 
and  obedient. 

"  We  come  now  to  take  notice  of  that  part 
of  your  epistle  which  relates  to  the  conduct  of 
Friends  on  a  trying  occasion,  which  had  re- 
cently presented  itself.  And  we  cannot  but 
commend  your  Christian  care,  and  acknowledge 
with  thankfulness,  to  the  great  Disposer  of  all 
events,  that  Friends  in  general,  were  enabled 
to  act  so  prudent,  so  consistent  a  part,  in  that 
general  ferment  and  commotion. 

"  We  are  so  well  satisfied  of  the  exnerience 


of  many  amongst  you,  and  of  the  care  that 
lives  in  their  hearts  for  the  preservation  of  all, 
that  we  can  only  recommend  them,  and  every 
one,  to  wait  steadily  for  the  arising  of  that  holy 
pure  Light,  which  will  teach  all  to  do,  or  en- 
able them  to  suffer,  whatever  may  be  permitted 
in  the  wisdom  of  Providence  to  befall  them. 

"  Though  in  your  great  city  and  province, 
as  well  as  a  few  other  places,  this  we  are  sat- 
isfied is  the  case,  yet  we  cannot  forbear  looking 
around  through  the  flock  and  family  professing 
with  us,  in  some  other  parts  of  America,  with 
a  degree  of  anxious  concern,  that  none  may 
be  led  aside  to  their  own  hurt,  and  the  grief  of 
their  brethren,  by  yielding  to  that  unsettling, 
restless  spirit,  which  seeks  to  destroy,  and  lea- 
ven the  mind  into  that  which  is  neiLher  their 
proper  business  nor  profitable  to  others  or 
themselves. 

"  Whilst  a  sense  of  this  danger  affected  our 
minds,  and  with  a  fervent  desire  to  extend  help 
to  our  brethren,  in  the  most  exposed  situations, 
it  seemed  to  be  the  mind  of  Friends  to  entreat 
your  attention  to  this  matter.  You  know 
where  help  is  most  wanted,  and  know  how  to 
impart  it  most  effectually,  either  by  recom- 
mending a  personal  visit  to  Friends,  or  by 
epistles,  as  you  may  find  your  hearts  inclined 
thereto." 

This  epistle  reached  Philadelphia  a  few  days 
before  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  1774,  which 
commenced  Ninth  month  26th.  Robert  Walk- 
er,  Mary  Leaver,  and  Elizabeth  Robinson,  who 
had  been  busily  engaged  paying  a  general 
visit  to  the  meetings  of  Friends  in  America, 
since  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  1773,  were  in  at- 
tendance.  The  following  epistle  from  London 
Yearly  Meeting  held  the  latter  part  of  the  pre- 
vious Fifth  month,  was  received  : 

"  To  our  Friends  and  brethren  at  their  next 
Yearly  Meeting  to  be  held  at  Philadelphia,  for 
Pennsylvania  and  the  Jerseys. 

"  Dearly  beloved  Friends  and  brethren  : 

"Your  epistle  of  Ninth  month,  1773,  was 
read  in  this  our  Annual  Assembly,  and  we  re- 
joice to  find  that  a  pious  and  growing  concern 
prevails  amongst  you  to  support  the  testimony 
of  Truth  in  its  several  branches,  and  that  the 
Society  may  be  preserved  in  a  deportment 
consistent  with  the  meek,  self-denying  profes- 
sion we  make,  out  of  all  the  confused  hurries 
and  bustles  wherewith  those  who  dwell  in  the 
spirit  of  the  world,  seeking  the  friendship,  hon- 
our and  grandeur  thereof,  are  agitated.  The 
true  Israel  of  God  must  dwell  alone,  their  safe- 
ty is  under  the  shadow  of  the  Divine  wing  ;  of  it 
may  be  truly  said,' 'How  goodly  are  thy  tents 
O  Jacob,  and  thy  tabernacles  O  Israel ;  as  the 
valleys  are  they  spread  forth,  as  gardens  by 
the  river's  side,  as  the  trees  of  lign  aloes,  which 
the  Lord  hath  planted,  and  as  cedar  trees  be- 
side the  waters.  He  shall  pour  the  water  out 
of  his  buckets,  and  his  seed  shall  be  in  many 
waters,'  Numbers  ch.  24,  v.  5,  6,  7.  As  we 
have  no  doubt  of  the  great  satisfaction  and 
comfort  which  this  godly  care,  and  the  success 
thereof  hath  produced  to  the  minds  of  those 
engaged  therein,  so  we  have  good  -eason  to 
believe  it  hath  been  very  acceptable  to  the  gov- 
ernment here,  and  hath  tended  to  promote  a 
favourable  disposition  towards  you. 

"  We  cannot  hut  feel  a  tender  svmnathv  for 
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our  brethren  in  the  other  provinces  on  your 
continent,  and  we  doubt  not  your  hearty  con- 
currence with  us  in  affording  them  such  bro- 
therly advice  as  may  appear  necessary. 

"  The  visit  you  mention  to  the  poor  natives, 
with  the  kind  reception  and  openness,  together 
with  the  satisfaction  expressed  by  the  Friends 
concerned,  is  very  comfortable  to  us.  May  a 
circumspect,  watchful  care  attend  all  our  minds 
as  faithful  servants  in  the  Lord's  vineyard,  that 
we  may  clearly  discern  the  proper  business  al- 
lotted to  us  individually  therein,  daily  waiting 
at  Wisdom's  gate  for  that  power  which  makes 
the  Lord's  people  willing,  that  wherever  scat- 
tered amongst  mankind,  we  may  be  as  lights 
in  the  world ;  as  a  city  set  upon  a  hill  which 
cannot  be  hid  ;  that  those  about  us  seeing  our 
godly  conversation,  coupled  with  fear,  may  be 
prevailed  upon  to  glorify  God  in  the  day  of 
their  visitation. 

"  Our  minds  are  particularly  impressed  at 
this  time  with  an  earnest  concern  to  exhort 
Friends,  especially  active  members  in  the  So- 
ciety, to  watch  with  great  diligence  against  an 
over  anxious  pursuit  after  earthly  enjoyments, 
good  and  lawful  in  their  places,  but  [which] 
obtaining  the  chief  place  in  the  mind,  darken 
the  understanding,  and  benumb  the  spiritual 
senses,  depriving  those  who  are  overcome  by 
this  very  dangerous,  and  we  have  cause  to  fear, 
prevailing  enemy  in  our  day,  of  that  precious, 
animating  virtue,  which  only  can  qualify  to 
labour  successfully  in  the  Lord's  work. 

"  It  therefore  highly  becomes  all  Friends  to 
be  exercised  in  a  daily  care  to  lay  up  for  them- 
selves treasures  in  heaven,  that  their  hearts 
may  be  there  also.  By  a  constant  inquiry 
and  search  into  what  they  delight  to  think  most 
upon,  they  may  discover  what  their  principal 
treasure  is,  of  whatever  kind  or  nature  it  be." 

The  epistle  received  from  Rhode  Island 
Yearly  Meeting  gave  information  of  several 
having  "  been  added  to  the  church."  "  By 
accounts  brought  into  this  meeting  it  appears 
that  several  have  manumitted  their  slaves  since 
last  year,  and  some  encouragement  given  to 
expect  the  freedom  of  others.  So  we  are  in 
hopes  that  those  who  have  heretofore  neglected 
may  be  prevailed  upon  to  let  the  oppressed  go 
free." 

The  following  epistle  was  sent  in  reply  : 
"  Dear  Friends, 

"  Your  last  epistle  was  read  in  this  meeting. 
The  account  of  the  enlargement  of  several  who 
had  been  held  in  slavery,  was  comfortable  to 
us.  We  desire  that  such  amongst  you  as  have 
any  of  these  people  still  in  bondage,  may  stea- 
dily attend  to  the  voice  of  pure  Wisdom,  and 
obey  the  dictates  thereof,  that  you  may  experi- 
ence an  increase  of  strength,  remembering  that 
those  who  have  clean  hands  shall  wax  stronger 
and  stronger. 

"  Dear  Friends,  we  earnestly  entreat  all  who 
make  profession  of  the  pure  principle  of  Light 
and  Life,  to  dwell  near  thereto,  and  not  to 
dwell  on  the  outside  of  things.  The  holy  apos- 
tle formerly  recommended,  1  Let  no  man  de- 
ceive you  by  any  means  ;'  so  we  exhort,  Let 
no  man  deceive  himself  by  any  formality  or 
resemblance  of  things.  Be  careful  that  the 
pure  living  substance  be  sought,  and  that  in 
true  love,  a  brotherly  care  and  watchfulness 


over  one  another  for  good  in  this  time  of  trial, 
may  abound.  Then  you  will  be  a  strength 
and  rejoicing  to  each  other,  and  the  love  and 
fellowship  of  the  Gospel  prevail  to  more  gene- 
ral edification  in  righteousness.  Let  not,  we 
entreat  you,  former  experiences,  nor  a  fair 
show  of  religion,  satisfy  any  ;  but  may  you  be 
made  fruitful  in  real  holiness,  and  experience  a 
sure  and  certain  support  in  the  greatest  trials. 
We  greatly  desire  that  each  mind  may  be  im- 
pressed with  a  due  consideration,  that  we  who 
have  been  favoured  in  a  singular  manner,  are 
loudly  called  upon  to  come  to  the  pure  stand- 
ard of  Truth  in  ourselves,  that  so  we  may  dis- 
cover whether  these  times  of  trial  may  not 
have  been  in  part  brought  on  by  our  neglecting 
our  duty  to  Him  who  has  done  so  much  for 
us,  and  by  letting  out  our  affections  after  those 
lower  enjoyments  which  have  been  a  snare  for 
many,  and  frequently  proved  a  means  of  dan- 
ger instead  of  true  comfort.  Let  the  elders 
among  you  fill  their  stations  in  the  church  with 
propriety,  and  so  walk  before  men,  that  they 
may  with  authority,  in  the  words  of  the  apos- 
tle, say  to  the  youth,  Walk  as  ye  have  us  for 
an  example,  follow  us  for  we  follow  Christ. 
We  entreat  the  youth  to  dwell  under  an  hum- 
bling sense  of  their  own  weakness,  which  will 
teach  all  not  to  think  highly  of  yourselves,  but 
each  preferring  another.  Then  will  due  hon- 
our be  rendered  unto  the  elders,  and  the  apos- 
tle's advice  regarded  :  '  Rebuke  not  an  elder, 
but  entreat  him  as  a  father ;'  and  you  will  be 
helped  to  become  as  lights  in  the  world,  and 
the  name  of  the  Lord  our  God  be  exalted  in 
and  among  you.  " 

(To  be  continued.) 

For  "  The  Friend." 

Immediate  Revelation. 

"  That  which  may  be  known  of  God  is  manifest  in 
them,  for  God  hath  shown  it  unto  them." — Rom.  i. 
10. 

(Continued  from  page  245.) 

Are  there  not  many  up  and  down  amongst 
us,  and  in  the  world  at  large,  who  at  times  feel 
almost  ready  to  turn  away  sorrowful,  and  walk 
no  more  in  this  way,  which  promises  to  mere 
human  discernment  so  little  of  the  delights  of 
Christian  communion?  Are  not  these  some- 
times ready  to  conclude,  that  they  have  been 
following  a  cunningly  devised  fable?  They 
behold  with  grieved  hearts  the  working  of  a 
worldly  and  unsanctified  spirit  in  the  church, 
querying  within  themselves  who  shall  show  us 
any  good,  and  are  almost  lending  an  ear  to  the 
tempter  who  suggests,  that  it  is  better  not  to 
trust  to  the  immediate  revelation  of  the  Holy 
Spirit — that  that  is  a  doctrine  too  subtle  to  be 
safe,  and  though  many  profess  to  be  guided  by 
it,  yet  how  few  exemplify  it  either  in  religious 
assemblies  or  in  their  intercourse  with  each 
other,  for  it  is  said  to  lead  into  all  truth — that 
it  is  better  to  lake  the  Holy  Scriptures  for  the 
guide,  with  such  interpretations  as  good  men 
in  many  ages  have  placed  upon  them,  thus 
combining  the  experience  of  the  past  and  the 
present,  of  others  and  of  ourselves,  to  aid  in 
escaping  the  many  snares  with  which  this  wil- 
derness journey  is  beset.  Ah,  dear  Friends  ! 
for  whom  I  feel  a  degree  of  sympathy,  beware 
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of  this  temporizing  ;  for  it  too  is  a  snare  to  any 
whose  spiritual  eye  hath  been  anointed  to  see 
the  beauty  of  holiness  in  the  simplicity  of  the 
Truth  ;  "  Behold  Satan  hath  desired  to  have 
you,  that  he  may  sift  you  as  wheat."  May 
such  as  these  hold  fast  the  little  confidence  at 
times  graciously  afforded,  and  believe  that  as 
He  who  hath  begun  his  work  in  the  hearts  of 
His  people  and  in  the  nations  of  the  earth,  is 
able  to  carry  it  on  by  whom  He  will,  so  He' 
will  not  suffer  those  whose  trust  is  in  Him  and 
their  eye  single,  to  fail  of  the  promised  victory 
Neither  will  He  suffer  any  of  His  gracious  de> 
signs  for  the  glory  of  His  church  to  remain 
unperformed  ;  though  for  a  season  anti-christ 
may  seem  to  "  exalt  himself  above  all  thatji 
called  God,  so  that  he  as  God  sitteth  in  the 
temple  of  God  showing  himself  that  he  is  God.' 
"For  the  mystery  of  iniquity  doth  already 
work  ;  only  he  who  now  letteth  will  let,  unli 
he  be  taken  out  of  the  way.  And  then  shal 
that  wicked  be  revealed,  whom  the  Lord  shal 
consume  with  the  spirit  of  His  mouth,  anc 
shall  destroy  with  the  brightness  of  his  com 
ing." 

May  such  afflicted  and  tempted  ones  remem 
ber  the  triumphs  and  rewards  of  the  faithful 
in  all  ages  of  the  world,  and  the  noble  testimoj 
nies  which  they  have  borne  to  the  power  ano 
goodness  of  Him  who  called  them.  The  apos 
tie  Paul  in  the  11th  chapter  of  his  epistle  to  the! 
Hebrews,  most  forcibly  recites  many  examples 
concluding  with  the  animating  language,  "Ant 
what  shall  I  say  more?  for  the  time  would  fai 
me  to  tell  of  Gideon,  and  of  Barak  and  o 
Sampson,  and  of  Jephthas,  of  David  also  an< 
Samuel  and  of  the  prophets,  who  through  fait) 
subdued  kingdoms,  wrought  righteousness,  ob 
tained  promises,  stopped  the  mouths  of  lions 
quenched  the  violence  of  fire,  escaped  the  edg' 
of  the  sword,  out  of  weakness  were  mad 
strong,  waxed  valiant  in  fight,  turned  to  flig': 
the  armies  of  the  aliens,"  &c.  "  Take  awa 
the  Spirit  and  Christianity  remains  no  mor 
Christianity,  than  the  dead  carcase  of  a  ma 
when  the  soul  and  spirit  are  departed,  remain 
a  man  ;  which  the  living  can  no  more  abide 
but  do  bury  out  of  their  sight  as  a  noisome  o 
useless  thing,  however  acceptable  it  may  hav 
been  when  actuated  and  moved  by  the  soul 
"  Unto  the  Spirit  have  all  true'Christians,  in  a 
ages,  attributed  their  life  and  strength.  It  i 
by  this  Spirit  they  avouch  themselves,  to  hav 
been  converted  to  God,  to  have  been  redeeme 
from  the  world,  to  have  been  strengthened  i 
their  weakness,  comforted  in  their  affliction 
confirmed  in  their  temptations,  emboldened  i 
their  sufferings,  and  triumphed  in  the  midst  t 
all  their  persecutions. 

"Yea,  the  writings  of  all  true  Christians  ai 
full  of  the  great  and  notable  things  which  the 
all  affirm  themselves  to  have  done,  by  tl 
power,  and  virtue,  and  efficacy  of  this  Spirit  i 
God  working  in  them.  It  is  the  Spirit  th; 
quickeneth,  John  vi.  63.  It  was  the  Spii 
that  gave  them  utterance,  Acts  ii.  4.  It  m 
the  Spirit  by  which  Stephen  spake,  That  tr 
Jews  were  not.  able  to  resist,  Acts  vi.  10. 
is  such  as  walk  after  the  Spirit  that  receive  r 
condemnation,  Rom.  viii.  1.  It  is  the  law  i 
the  Spirit  that  makes  free,  verse  2.  It  is  L 
the  Spirit  of  God  dwelling  in  us,  that  we  ai 
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■edeemed  from  the  flesh,  and  from  the  carnal 
inind,  verse  9.  It  is  the  Spirit  of  Christ  dwell- 
ng  in  us  that  quiekeneth  our  mortal  bodies, 
rerse  11.  It  is  through  this  Spirit  that  the 
leeds  of  the  body  are  mortified,  and  lifeobtain- 
id,  verse  13.  It  is  by  this  Spirit  that  we  are 
idopted,  and  cry  Abba,  Father,  verse  15.  It 
s  this  Spirit  that  beareth  witness  with  our 
spirits,  that  we  are  the  children  of  God,  verse 
16.  It  is  this  Spirit  that  helpeth  our  infirmi- 
ies,  and  maketh  intercession  for  us,  with  groan- 
ngs  which  cannot  be  uttered,  verse  26.  It  is 
)y  this  Spirit  that  the  glorious  things  which 
3od  hath  laid  up  for  us,  which  neither  outward 
;ar  hath  heard,  nor  outward  eye  hath  seen, 
ior  the  heart  of  man  conceived  by  all  his  rea- 
sonings, are  revealed  unto  us,  1  Cor.  ii.  9,  10. 
it  is  by  this  Spirit  that  both  wisdom  and  know- 
edge,  and  faith  and  miracles,  and  tongues  and 
orophecies,  are  obtained,  1  Cor.  xii.  8,  9,  10. 
[t  is  by  this  Spirit  that  we  are  all  baptized  into 
)ne  body,  verse  13.  In  short,  what  thing  re- 
aring to  the  salvation  of  the  soul,  and  to  the 
!ffe  of  a  Christian,  is  rightly  performed,  or 
sflectually  obtained  without  it?" 

George  Fox  in  his  Journal,  vol.  1,  5th  edi- 
:ion,  1803,  pages  434  to  438,  has  furnished  a 
notable  testimony  to  the  power  of  Truth,  which 
jeing  too  lengthy  for  insertion  here,  is  com- 
mended to  the  reader. 

In  his  epistle  to  Friends  at  their  Yeai-ly 
Meeting  in  London,  1676,  is  this  language, 
which  1  apprehend  is  not  altogether  inapplica- 
Dle  to  some  in  this  day  :  "  Therefore  all  should 
mow  one  another  in  the  spirit,  life,  and  power, 
ind  look  at  Christ;  this  keeps  all  in  humility. 
They  whose  faith  stands  in  men  will  make 
sects  ;  as  in  the  days  of  James  Nayler,  John 
3erot  and  others."  "  The  faith  of  such  Christ 
s  not  the  author  of ;  if  he  had  been,  they  have 
srred  from  it,  and  made  shipwreck  of  it."  The 
whole  of  this  very  lively  epistle  is  affection- 
ately recommended  to  the  reader's  attention. 

How  true  is  it  that  the  very  best  of  those 
whose  faith  is  in  man,  not  in  the  power  of  God, 
and  whose  exercise  of  it  is  not  governed  sin- 
gly by  the  fresh  anointing  on  every  occasion, 
will  indeed  make  sects  :  and  sect  after  sect :  so 
that  when  once  the  church  shall  have  been 
pretty  well  cleared  of  the  ruinous  consequences 
of  one  sect  or  schism,  this  looking  to  men  more 
than  to  Christ  Jesus,  this  forsaking  of  the  only 
sure  foundation  and  sliding  by  little  and  little 
into  the  spirit  of  the  world,  and  engaging  im- 
moderately in  its  cares  and  friendships,  will 
soon  prepare  the  way  for  some  other  sect  or 
schism.  And  it  is  not  to  be  laid  to  the  charge 
of  him  only,  who  may  be  the  immediate  in- 
strument or  cause  of  its  showing  itself,  but  to 
those  also  in  whose  hearts  the  seeds  of  it  have 
been  thus  ripening  and  growing  while  "  men 
slept:"  for  both  the  tares  and  he  that  soweth 
them  are  of  the  one  family  and  kingdom,  which 
are  at  utter  enmity  with  the  kingdom  of  Christ. 
He  whose  faith  stands  in  the  power  of  God  is 
firm  and  unmoved  ;  but  he  whose  faith  is  in 
man  falls  and  comes  to  nought :  both  are  ac- 
countable each  for  himself.  As  the  one  can- 
not say  that  any  man  is  the  author  of  his  sound 
faith,  and  that  he  is  thus  indebted  to  him  for 
his  preservation,  so  the  other  cannot  say  that 
any  man  was  the  author  of  his  false  faith,  and 


is  also  accountable  for  his  fall.  True  indeed 
is  it,  that  where  much  is  given  much  will  be 
required  ;  and  he  who  abuses  his  gifts  to  the 
harm  or  fall  of  another  (through  the  working 
of  the  enemy,)  thereby  increases  the  weight  of 
his  own  condemnation,  yet  the  other  is  account- 
able in  his  own  measure — the  deceiver  and  the 
deceived — each  according  to  that  which  he 
hath  received.  And  all  have  received  of  that 
grace  which  brings  salvation  ;  all  are  therefore 
accountable,  and  none  can  excuse  himself 
through  the  failing  of  another,  any  more  than 
Adam  could  when,  upon  hearing  the  voice  of 
the  Lord  saying,  "  Hast  thou  eaten  of  the  tree 
whereof  I  commanded  thee  that  thou  shouldst 
not  eat?"  he  said,  "  the  woman  whom  thou 
gavest  to  be  with  me,  she  gave  me  of  the  tree 
and  I  did  eat :"  nor  any  more  than  Eve,  who 
replied,  "the  serpent  beguiled  me  and  I  did 
eat."  The  sentence  went  forth,  "  I  will  great- 
ly multiply  thy  sorrow" — and — "  Cursed  is 
the  ground  for  thy  sake;  in  sorrow  shalt  thou 
eat  of  it  all  the  days  of  thy  life." 
Third  month,  1847. 


For  "TheFriend." 

Sympathizing  Letter. 

Perhaps  the  Editor  may  deem  the  following 
Letter  of  a  beloved  minister  of  this  city,  recent- 
ly deceased,  suitable  for  the  columns  of  "  The 
Friend." 

East  Fallowfield,  Eleventh  mo.  6th,  1825. 

Dear  . 

When  in  trouble,  in  difficulty,  or  distress,  to 
know  that  one  has  a  sympathizing  friend  who 
can  and  does  feel  with  and  for  us,  has,  I  think, 
at  times,  a  tendency  to  casta  gleam  of  comfort 
over  a  drooping  mind.  Believing  myself  of 
this  number,  induces  me  thus  to  express  it ; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  I  may  acknowledge  that 
we  are  such  poor  things  to  help  one  another, — 
at  least  I  view  myself  in  this  light, — that  I 
may  with  propriety  adopt  the  language  of  the 
king  of  Israel  to  the  woman  who  in  great  ex- 
tremity cried  to  him  for  help,  "  If  the  Lord 
help  thee  not,  vain  is  the  help  of  man."  But 
if  we  can  believe  that  help  is  laid  upon  One 
that  is  mighty  to  save,  and  able  to  deliver  to 
the  very  uttermost  all  those  who  put  their  trust 
in  Him,  and  can  believe  that  he  beholds  us  in 
our  down-lyings  and  up-risings,  and  that  a 
sparrow  does  not  fall  to  the  ground  without  his 
knowledge,  surely  we  must  believe,  as  we  put 
our  t«usi  in  Him,  in  his  own  time,  which  is  the 
best  time,  He  will  cause  the  clouds  and  mists 
of  darkness  to  flee  away,  and  break  in  upon 
us  with  his  day-spring  from  on  high. 

Now,  if  these  ideas  are  correct,  does  it  not 
follow  that  the  best,  nay  the  only,  way  for  us 
to  pursue  with  propriety,  is  to  labour  to  pos- 
sess our  souls  in  patience,  and  cast  our  care 
on  the  unslumbering  Shepherd,  who  careth  for 
his  sheep  ?  I  am  well  aware,  that  it  is  much 
easier  to  recommend  patience  than  to  practise 
it,  and  perhaps  never  harder  than  when  we 
consider  our  own  case  as  a  singular  one:  but 
we  have  many  instances  recorded  to  show, 
"  that  many  are  the  afflictions  of  the  righteous, 
but  the  Lord  delivereth  out  of  them  all." 

The  short  space  of  a  letter  does  not  admit  of 


long  quotations,  nor  does  it  suit  the  inclination 
of  one  who  has  so  little  relish  for  writing  as  I 
have,  yet  if  I  can  draw  thy  attention  in  a  brief 
way  to  consider  the  sufferings  of  others,  per- 
haps it  may  not  be  labour  lost. 

What  must  have  been  Adam's  feelings  when 
driven  out  of  Paradise?  How  must  Abraham 
have  felt  when  called  upon  to  offer  up  his  son 
Isaac  ?  How  many  and  various  were  the 
trials  of  poor  Moses,  whilst  leading  the  children 
of  Israel  through  the  wilderness  ?  How  was 
Job  afflicted  by  the  loss  of  his  children,  the  loss 
of  his  substance,  and  a  severe  bodily  affliction 
lying  heavily  on  him?  And  in  addition  to  all 
this,  he  had  to  complain  of  his  having  become 
the  song  of  the  drunkard,  and  that  even  the 
children  had  him  in  derision,  whose  fathers  he 
would  have  disdained  to  have  set  with  the  dogs 
of  his  flock  ; — when  he  had  to  look  back  and 
say,  "  Oh,  that  I  were  as  in  months  past,  as  in 
the  days  when  God  preserved  me ;  when  his 
candle  shined  upon  my  head,  and  when  by  his 
light  1  walked  through  darkness."  What  must 
have  been  the  feelings  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah, 
when  he  was  cast  into  the  miry  dungeon  ?  Or 
Daniel  when  shut  up  in  the  den  of  lions?  Or 
Shadrach,  Meshach  and  Abednego  when  cast 
into  the  fiery  furnace?  If  we  consider  the 
short  history  of  those  I  have  mentioned,  are 
we  not  bound  to  acknowledge,  that  though 
many  are  the  afflictions  of  the  righteous,  yet 
the  Lord  delivereth  out  of  them  all  ? 

But  let  us  come  a  little  nearer  to  our  own 
times.  View  the  Son  and  Sent  of  the  Father 
himself,  after  suffering  the  taunts,  the  scoffs, 
the  cruel  mocking  and  scourging  of  sinful  men, 
when  we  hear  him  on  the  cross  exclaiming, 
"  My  God,  my  God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken 
me!"  shall  we  murmur  if  a  portion  of  this  be 
our  lot?  When  we  read  of  his  immediate  fol- 
lowers,— Peter,  cast  into  prison, — Paul,  receiv- 
ing of  the  Jews  five  times  forty  stripes  lacking 
one, — and  these  all  rejoicing  that  they  were 
thought  worthy  to  suffer  for  his  sake  in  whom 
they  had  believed,  and  testifying  that  they  had 
not  followed  cunningly-devised  fables,  but  holy 
certainties, — that  they  had  fought  a  good  fight, 
and  had  kept  the  faith,  and  that  a  crown  was 
laid  up  for  them,  ought  it  not  to  animate  us,  in 
our  low  seasons  or  times  of  stripping  ? 

But  to  come  still  nearer  to  our  own  times ;  I 
believe  there  are  those  now  living,  who  have 
passed  through  long  seasons  of  stripping,  or 
seeming  desertion,  who  could  attend  meetings, 
and  sometimes  hear  of  their  being  spoken  of  as 
favoured  meetings,  whilst  they  have  inhabited 
"  the  parched  places  of  the  wilderness,"  or 
been  like  the  heath  in  the  desert  that  knoweth 
not  when  good  cometh  ;  yet  some  of  these 
have,  through  adorable  mercy,  been  made  to 
acknowledge,  "  My  head  with  oil  thou  dost 
anoint,  my  cup  it  runneth  over."  And  who 
knows  but  what,  if  thou  dwcllest  in  humble  pa- 
tience, it  yet  may  be  thy  lot  ;  which  I  think  I 
desire. 

I  may  just  add,  that  in  the  present  day  I 
have  thought  that  if  people  were  to  talk  less  of 
religion,  and  think  and  practise  more,  it  would 
be  as  well. 

I  remain,  &c. 

John  Letch  worth. 
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THE  FRIEND. 


Selected. 


BE  KIND  TO  EACH  OTHER. 

Be  kind  to  each  other! 

The  night's  coming  on, 
When  friend  and  when  brother 

Perchance  may  be  gone  ! 
Then,  midst  our  dejection, 

How  sweet  to  have  earned 
The  blest  recollection 

Of  kindness  returned! 

When  day  hath  departed, 

And  memory  keeps 
Her  watch,  broken-hearted, 

Where  all  she  loved  sleeps, 
Let  falsehood  assail  not, 

Nor  envy  disprove ; 
Let  trifles  prevail  not 

Against  those  ye  love. 

Nor  change  with  to-morrow, 

Should  fortune  take  wing, 
But  the  deeper  the  sorrow, 

The  closer  still  cling ! 
O,  be  kind  to  each  other  ! 

The  night's  coining  on, 
When  friend  and  when  brother 

Perchance  may  be  gone  ! 


From  the  Canada  Temperance  Advocate. 
THE  DRUNKARD'S  GRAVE. 

Who  has  filled  the  Drunkard's  Grave  ? 

Not  clone  the  vile  and  base, 
But  the  noble,  wise,  and  brave 

Crowd  that  gloomy  dwelling-place. 
He,  who  in  the  Senate  Hall, 
Held  a  people  in  his  thrall ; 
Fascinating  old  and  young 
By  the  music  of  his  tongue  : — 
Gone  !  forever  gone  his  might ! 

Power  unrivalled  could  not  save ; 
Eloquence!  how  has  thy  light 

Set  within  the  Drunkard's  Grave  1 

Who  has  filled  the  Drunkard's  Grave  ? 

He,  the  gifted  child  of  song, — 
He,  whose  spirit  music  gave — 

To  the  hushed  enraptured  throng — 
Feelings  that  no  other  art 
E'er  can  waken  on  the  heart ; 
Throwing  rich  and  glowing  dyes 
O'er  life's  dark  realities : — 
He  the  lov'd,  the  worshipped  one, 

Died,  the  fell  destroyer's  slave, — 
He,  a  nation's  honoured  son, 

Sleeps  within  the  Drunkard's  Grave. 

Who  have  filled  the  Drunkard's  Grave  ? 

Heroes  of  a  hundred  fights  ; 
Monarchs  of  the  land  and  wave ; 

Mitred  priests  and  belted  knights;— 
Men  of  high  and  lowly  lot, 
From  the  palace  and  the  cot : 
Scholars  wandering  from  their  books ; 
Parents  turning  from  the  brooks 
To  the  fountains  of  the  still, 

In  their  flowing  fire  to  lave ; 
All  have  madly  rush'd  to  fill 

The  lost  and  fallen  Drunkard's  Grave. 


The  mutual  love  subsisting  between  the  fol- 
lowers of  Christ,  is  more  pure  than  that  friend- 
ship which  is  not  seasoned  with  humility,  how 
specious  soever  the  appearance. 


The  business  in  which  we  cannot  ask  the 
protection  and  assistance  of  God,  cannot  be  an 
innocent  pursuit;  the  amusement  for  which  we 
dare  not  thank  him,  cannot  be  an  innocent 
pleasure. 


When  a  man  rejects  his  allegiance  to  his 
great  Creator,  what  has  he  to  restrain  him 
from  the  perpetration  of  crimes  ?  If  an  athe- 
ist was  to  drink,  tea  with  me,  I  should  look 
very  carefully  after  my  spoons. — Johnson. 


I  know  of  no  such  thing  as  genius,  said  Ho- 
garth to  Gilbert  Cooper:  genius  is  nothing  but 
labour  and  diligence. 


Sir  Isaac  Newton  said  of  himself,  That  if 
ever  he  had  been  able  to  do  any  thing,  he  had 
effected  it  by  patient  thinking  only. 


THE  FRIEND. 


FIFTH  MONTH  8,  1847. 


From  the  National  Intelligencer  of  1st  inst. 
we  copy  the  following.  It  is  a  pleasing  indi- 
cation of  kind  and  liberal  feeling  between 
nations,  which  we  trust  there  is  an  increasing 
disposition  to  cultivate,  and  happy  would  it  be 
for  the  world  at  large  should  it  universally  pre- 
vail. 

THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

It  affords  us  sincere  pleasure  to  give  publi- 
city to  the  following  despatch  from  Lord  Pal- 
merston  to  Mr.  Pakenham,  (a  copy  of  which 
was  communicated  by  the  latter  to  Mr.  Bucha- 
nan,) conveying  the  thanks  of  the  British 
Government  and  the  British  nation  to  the  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  for  their  liberal  con- 
tributions to  relieve  the  sufferings  of  the  Irish 
people.  The  sentiments  contained  in  this 
despatch  do  honour  to  his  lordship,  and  prove 
that  he  possesses  a  warm  Irish  heart.  They 
will,  in  his  own  emphatic  language,  "  tend  to 
draw  closer  and  to  render  stronger  and  more 
lasting  those  ties  of  friendship  and  mutual  es- 
teem" which  now  so  happily  bind  the  kindred 
nations  together  ;  a  consummation  calculated 
to  promote  the  highest  interests  of  both  coun- 
tries, and  to  extend  the  blessings  of  liberty  and 
law  over  the  whole  earth. —  Wash.  Union. 

"Foreign  Office,  March  31,  1847. 
"  Sir  :  I  have  received  your  despatch,  No. 
8,  of  the  12th  ultimo,  stating  that  measures 
have  been  taken  for  the  purpose  of  raising  a 
subscription  in  the  United  States  for  the  relief 
of  the  destitute  Irish  poor  ;  and  I  have  to  in- 
struct you  to  take  every  opportunity  of  saying 
how  grateful  her  Majesty's  Government  and 
the  British  Nation  at  large  feel  for  this  kind 
and  honourable  manifestation  of  sympathy  by 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States  for  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  Irish  people.  It  might,  indeed, 
have  been  expected  that  a  generous  and  high- 
minded  nation  would  deeply  commiserate  the 
sufferings  which  an  awful  visitation  of  Provi- 
dence has  inflicted  upon  so  large  a  population, 
descended  from  the  same  ancestors  as  them- 
selves. But  the  active  and  energetic  assistance 
which  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  thus 
affording  to  the  poor  Irish,  while  it  reflects  the 
highest  honour  upon  our  transatlantic  bre- 
thren, must  tend  to  draw  closer  and  to  render 
stronger  and  more  lasting  those  ties  of  friend- 
ship and  mutual  esteem  which  her  Majesty's 


Government  trusts  will  long  continue  to  exist 
between  the  two  great  branches  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  family — separated,  indeed,  from  each 
other  by  geographical  position,  but  united  to- 
gether by  common  interests,  to  which  every 
succeeding  year  must  add  increasing  extension 
and  force.    I  am,  &c. 

"  Palmerston. 
"  To  the  Right  Hon.  Richard  Pakenham,"  &c. 

Not  a  few  of  our  readers  will  peruse  with 
interest  the  Second  Report  of  the  London  Com- 
mittee, addressed  to  the  subscribers  to  the  Irish 
Relief  Fund  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  (see 
page  259.)  It  is  manifest  that  much  of  the 
good  which  has  been  effected  by  the  liberal 
contributions  for  the  Irish  sufferers,  is  owing 
to  the  indefatigable  labours  and  wise  economy 
of  the  London  and  Dublin  Committees  in  the 
distribution. 


Haverford  School  Association. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Haverford 
School  Association,  will  be  held  at  the  commit- 
tee-room, Arch  street  meeting-house,  on  Se- 
cond-day afternoon,  Fifth  month  10th,  1847, 
at  3  o'clock. 

Charles  Ellis,  Secretary. 
Philad.,  Fourth  mo.  26,  1847. 


THE  DWELLING-HOUSE 

Attached  to  "  Friends'  Select  School  Estate,',' 
situate  on  St.  James  street,  first  door  west  of 
Delaware  Sixth,  being  vacated  by  the  former 
tenant,  will  be  to  let.  A  small  family  of  j 
Friends  would  be  preferred,  who  would  take 
the  charge  of  keeping  the  School-house  (for 
Girls)  in  order,  attend  to  the  fires  through  the 
winter,  &c. — which  services,  would  go  towards 
reducing  the  rent.    Apply  to 

Lindzey  Nicholson, 

No.  24  South  Twelfth  street. 
Joseph  Snowdon, 

No.  84  Arch  street. 
Jeremiah  Hacker, 

No.  144  South  Fourth  street. 
Phila.,  Fifth  mo.  1847. 


WEST-TOWN  SCHOOL. 

In  consequence  of  necessary  repairs  now 
making  in  the  main  School  Building  at  West- 
town,  the  committee  have  agreed  to  extend  the 
present  vacation  one  week  longer  than  the 
usual  time.  The  next  session  will  therefore 
commence  on  Second-day,  the  10th  of  the 
Fifth  month,  and  be  continued  a  week  later, 
making  the  Fall  vacation  but  two  weeks.  Con- 
veyances will  be  provided  to  leave  Philadelphia 
on  that  day,  at  7  o'clock  in  the  morning,  to 
take  the  children  to  the  school. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee, 

Thomas  Kimber,  Clerk. 


Married,  at  Friends'  meeting,  Somerton,  Nanse- 
mond  county,  Va.,  on  the  27th  of  Second  month,  1847, 
David  Marshall,  of  New  Garden,  Guilford  county, 
N.  C,  to  Zelinda  Binford,  of  Isle  of  Wight  county, 
Virginia. 
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For  "The  Friend." 

The  Eastern  State  Penitentiary. 

'  The  Eighteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  In- 
spectors of  this  noble  establishment  is  a  paper 
of  unusual  interest,  and  shows  the  continued 
success  of  the  Pennsylvania  system  of  Prison 
discipline.  We  have  culled  the  following  pas- 
sages as  exhibiting  some  of  the  most  striking 
features  in  the  report. 

"  About  a  century  ago,  the  subject  of  a  re- 
form in  the  then  prison  discipline  of  Pennsyl- 
vania obtained  the  serious  attention  of  some  of 
our  most  benevolent  and  enlightened  citizens. 
Deplorable,  indeed,  was  the  condition  then  of 
the  inmates  of  prisons — system  there  was  none 
• — the  discipline  was  the  result  of  circumstances, 
and  reform  was  an  object  which  had  never 
been  seriously  regarded  as  within  the  range  of 
incidents  to  punishment — neither  was  the  pre- 
vention of  crime  considered  as  one  of  the  most 
important  results  which  should  follow  from  all 
systems  of  penitentiary  imprisonment.  The 
general  opinion  in  the  dark  age,  which  imme- 
diately preceded  these  first  efforts  at  prison 
reform,  was  circumscribed  to  the  necessity  of 
the  detection  of  offenders  and  their  punishment, 
the  criminal  and  the  convict — one  who  deserv- 
ed punishment,  and  having  received  it,  was  the 
inmate  of  a  prison — beyond  this  there  was  nei- 
ther public  anxiety,  nor  public  sympathy,  nor 
public  thought.  The  prison  was  the  abode  of 
the  bad,  and  the  bad  were  only  to  be  kept  from 
further  injury  upon  society  by  the  walls  and 
irons  of  the  law.  Short-sighted,  indeed,  was 
the  policy  by  which  the  community  thus  sought 
to  benefit  or  protect  itself — and  cruel  was  the 
policy  which  exercised  the  only  influence  which 
was  exerted  over  the  erring,  the  desponding, 
and  the  depraved  of  our  species,  who  became, 
by  reason  of  human  frailties,  subject  to  its 
operation. 

"  The  system,  if  it  could  be  denominated  a 
system,  of  prison  discipline  which  existed  at 
the  time  alluded  to,  partook  only  of  a  spirit  of 
revenge.  It  was  necessarily  so  interpreted  by 
those  who  suffered  under  it.  It  was  power 
iron-handed,  justice  in  a  coat  of  mail — the  be- 


nignity of  character  which  should  mark  the 
first,  the  mercy  and  kindness  which  should 
ever  characterise  the  last,  were  never  visible  or 
operative.  The  gentle  spirit  of  benevolence 
shed  no  influence  upon  that  prison  discipline 
or  those  prisoners'  fate.  The  reform  of  the 
convict  was  neither  considered  nor  believed  in 
— the  idea  of  preventing  crime  was  absorbed 
in  the  result  of  a  conviction  for  an  offence — 
and  a  fellow-citizen  in  a  prison  was  beyond  all 
influences  which  are  ever  held  to  be  powerful 
for  good,  when  bestowed  upon  man  under 
every  other  condition  in  life.  Such  is  believed 
to  be  an  historical  summary  of  the  Prison  Dis- 
cipline in  Pennsylvania  prior  to  the  first  efforts 
for  its  melioration.  It  may  not  be  uninterest- 
ing to  examine  how  it  operated  upon  society, 
in  order  to  compare  it  with  the  effect  of  the 
present  system  of  penitentiary  discipline." 

The  report  then  gives  a  tabular  statement  of 
the  numbers  received  in  the  jail  at  Philadelphia 
from  the  year  1787  to  1824  inclusive,  of  which 
the  following  is  an  abstract : 

Average  number  for  9  years,  1787  to  1796  91 
"  10  years,  1796  to  1806  127.4 

10  years,  1806  to  1816  236.2 
9  years,  1816  to  1825  326.3 

The  population  of  the  city  and  county  of 
Philadelphia  for  the  same  period,  at  intervals 
of  10  years,  was  as  follows  : 


1790  54.391 
1800  81.209 
1810  111.210 
1820  137.097 


Increase  of 
population. 

49.30  per  cent. 
36.94  " 
23.27  " 


Increase  of  prisoners 
in  the  same  lime. 

40  per  cent. 

85 

38 


Taking  the  population  of  the  city  and  county 
as  a  tolerable  approximation  to  the  increase  in 
that  portion  of  the  State  from  which  the  pri- 
soners came, — and  it  is  probably  a  more  rapid 
increase, — it  is  evident  that  under  the  old 
system  crime  was  fast  gaining  upon  population. 

For  the  18  years  for  which  the  Eastern 
Penitentiary  has  been  open,  from  1829  to  1847, 
the.fwhole  number  of  prisoners  received  has 
been  2106,  or  117  per  annum.  The  decrease 
is  no  doubt  owing  in  part  to  the  lighter  offences 
being  punished  in  the  county  jails  ;  but  still 
after  every  reasonable  deduction  on  this  score 
the  decrease  of  crime  is  manifest. 

Returns  are  given  of  the  number  of  prison- 
ers received  at  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  for 
the  past  14  years;  the  average  of  the  first 
seven  being  153,  and  of  the  last  seven  137. 
The  rate  of  increase  of  the  population  of  East- 
ern Pennsyivania  is  about  2  per  cent,  per  an- 
num, so  that  if  crime  had  kept  pace  with  popu- 
lation, the  last  average  should  have  been  174 
instead  of  137 — which  shows  a  very  remark- 
able diminution.  This  is  still  more  striking 
when  we  see  by  the  same  table  that  the  number 
received  in  1846,  was  only  117,  being  less 


than  any  year  since  1833.  It  is  shown  also 
by  another  fact. 

"  On  the  first  day  of  January,  1847,  but  308 
prisoners  were  in  confinement  in  the  Peniten- 
tiary. 

At  the  same  period  in   1846,  there  were  344 
On  the  1st  of  January,  1845,        »  340 
1844,        "  359 
1843,        "  331 
"  ;  1842,       "  335 

prisoners  in  the  Penitentiary,  showing  that  the 
decrease  is  marked  for  the  last  year." 

The  mortality  in  the  Penitentiary  has  been 
the  subject  of  much  ill-natured  comment.  On 
this  subject  the  report  says,  "  The  number  of 
deaths  is  two  less  than  the  year  previous,  and 
that,  as  usual,  the  greatest  number  came  from 
the  coloured  prisoners,  whose  peculiar  condi- 
tion and  constitutions  render  them  unfortunate- 
ly most  liable  to  chronic  disease  and  early 
death.  The  per  centvvi  of  death  among  the 
white  prisoners  is  very  small." 

The  inspectors  introduce  some  valuable  de- 
tails respecting  the  county  prison  at  West 
Chester,  and  add  : — 

"  The  testimony  furnished  by  the  Warden, 
Physician,  and  Inspectors  of  the  Prison  at 
Westchester  is  very  important,  and  its  inser- 
tion in  this  report  will  be  accounted  for  and 
approved,  as  .yielding  corroboration  to  the 
opinions  of  the  friends  of  the  Pennsylvania 
system  from  gentlemen  of  high  character  and 
intelligence  ;  and  sustaining  the  reported  expe- 
ence  of  the  officers  of  the  State  Penitentiary. 

"  Within  the  last  year  the  authorities  of 
Berks  county,  in  this  State,  have  made  arrange- 
ments to  erect  a  county  Prison  in  the  town  of 
Reading,  on  the  separate  plan.  From  the  en- 
couraging and  gratifying  account  of  the  Prison 
of  Chester  county,  it  is  no  matter  for  surprise 
that  the  counties  should  desire  to  establish  local 
Prisons  for  those  convicted  of  minor  offences 
committed  within  their  borders. 

"  The  erection  of  county  Prisons  on  the 
separate  plan  is  of  infinite  importance  to  the 
full  success  of  the  separate  system.  It  is  in 
these  Prisons  that  the  accused  are  first  com- 
mitted. If,  while  awaiting  their  trial,  they  are 
congregated  together,  as  is  most  common,  in  a 
larije  room,  and  left  to  themselves,  the  charac- 
ter  of  the  association  is  most  injurious.  The 
subjects  for  thought  and  conversation  are  either 
a  recital  of  the  mode  by  which  their  lives  have 
been  spent,  the  temptations  to  which  they  have 
been  subjected,  the  means  used  to  perpetrate 
the  offence,  the  probabilities  of  the  issue  of 
their  cases  before  the  jury,  the  testimony  that 
will  be  offered,  and  their  plans  for  the  future, 
after  their  imprisonment  is  concluded.  These, 
together  with  narrations  of  adventures,  songs, 
jests,  and  similar  unimproving  subjects,  become 
the  daily  mental  food  of  the  congregated  pri- 
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soners.  What  can  be  more  calculated  to  har- 
den the  heart,  corrupt  the  morals,  give  to  the 
mind  a  distempered  system  of  thinking,  than 
this  mode  of  treating  a  prisoner,  about  to  be 
subjected  to  merited  punishment  for  a  violation 
of  those  laws  deemed  salutary  for  the  prisoner, 
and  beneficial  to  the  community. 

"  The  associates  thus  made,  the  acquaint- 
ances thus  formed,  and  the  influences  thus 
engendered,  are  but  illy  adapted  to  prepare  for 
reformation. 

"  The  first  and  great  advantage  that  is  to  be 
gained  by  separation  after  conviction,  is  ren- 
dered almost  nugatory  by  the  effects  of  associ- 
ation before  trial.  It  will  be  difficult  fully  to 
appreciate  the  benefits  of  the  Pennsylvania 
system  so  long  as  the  evils  referred  to  continue ; 
and  it  is  with  the  hope  that  the  attention  of  the 
local  authorities  of  the  counties  will  be  called 
to  this  subject,  that  mention  is  made  of  it  in 
this  connection. 

"  As  the  system  belongs  to  the  State,  and  as 
it  is  of  primary  importance  that  every  thing 
should  be  done  to  facilitate  a  full  development 
of  all  its  advantages,  it  is  believed  that  no 
stronger  inducement  could  be  presented  to  the 
minds  of  those  to  whom  is  first  entrusted  the 
custody  of  the  accused,  than  to  make  manifest 
the  injurious  effects  of  the  present  mode  of  im- 
prisonment for  detention,  in  order  to  remedy 
the  evil. 

"  It  would  not  be  difficult  even  now  in  many 
county  Prisons  to  separate  the  accused,  and  if 
an  effort  was  made  it  would  no  doubt  in  many 
cases  succeed. 

"The  management  of  the  county  Prisons 
erected  on  the  separate  plan  is  also  highly  im- 
portant. The  government  of  these  Prisons 
should  be  entrusted  to  enlightened  men,  who 
are  devoted  to  the  system,  and  who  will  freely 
give  their  time  and  talents  for  the  honour  and 
success  of  our  State  system,  and  to  realize  all 
the  advantage  to  prisoners  and  communities 
for  which  the  plan  is  so  admirably  adapted." 

That  the  slow  but  certain  triumph  of  truth 
awaits  the  Penitentiary  system  of  Pennsylvania 
may  be  inferred  from  the  following: 

"  Before  closing  this  report,  the  Board  of 
Inspectors  feel  it  no  less  within  their  province 
to  refer  to  information  they  have  received  of 
the  meeting  at  Frankfort  on  the  Maine,  on  the 
28th,  29th  and  30th  of  September  last,  of  a 
Congress  of  distinguished  men  who  are  inter- 
ested in  the  subject  of  Prison  discipline.  At 
this  Congress  it  appears  seventy-five  members 
met,  by  voluntary  arrangement,  to  discuss  the 
many  important  questions  intimately  connected 
with  the  reform  of  Prison  discipline.  The 
discussions  are  reported  to  have  been  main- 
tained by  great  ability,  and  possessed  of  an 
unusual  interest.  Delegates  were  present  from 
France,  England,  Prussia,  Sweden,  Holland, 
Denmark,  Belgium,  and  various  parts  of  Ger- 
many. Many  of  t  he  names  are  familiar  to  the 
friends  of  Penitentiary  reform,  as  among  the 
most  able  men  of  their  respective  countries. 

"  The  action  of  such  a  body  of  men  at  this 
time  is  undoubtedly  of  the  greatest  importance, 
and  the  Board  of  Inspectors  are  cheered  and 
gratified  to  find  that  the  Pennsylvania  system 
of  Prison  discipline  has  received  the  almost 
unanimous  approval  of  this  Congress. 


"  The  Legislature  and  people  of  Pennsylva- 
nia cannot  but  be  satisfied  at  this  high  approval 
of  the  liberal,  and  able,  and  enlightened  men 
of  Europe,  of  that  plan  of  Penitentiary  disci- 
pline and  reform  which  was  first  matured  and 
put  into  successful  operation  in  our  State ;  a 
State  which  has  ever  been  with  the  first  pio- 
neers in  all  the  great  works  of  benevolence, 
reform,  and  the  improvement  of  mankind." 

From  the  report  of  the  Warden,  our  estima- 
ble friend  Thomas  Scattergood,  we  make  the 
following  extracts  : 

"  A  year's  further  experience  has  served  to 
fasten  still  more  deeply  in  my  mind  the  con- 
viction of  the  humanity,  and  the  advantage  of 
the  separate  system  of  confinement  for  the  re- 
formation of  offenders.  The  general  orderly 
conduct  of  the  prisoners  during  the  past  year 
has  been  very  satisfactory  ;  and  it  is  a  source 
of  gratification  to  be  able  to  say  that  order  has 
been  maintained,  for  the  most  part,  without 
resort  to  much  punishment  of  any  kind  :  efforts 
have  been  made  to  appeal  to  the  self-respect  of 
the  inmate,  and  to  govern  as  far  as  practicable 
by  moral  means  rather  than  resort  to  compul- 
sory measures,  and  the  result  has  furnished 
convincing  proof  of  its  efficacy.  The  endea- 
vour thus  to  control  has  not  arisen  from  a 
morbid  sympathy  for  the  prisoner,  but  from 
the  belief  that  there  is  in  the  breast  of  most, 
however  degraded  they  may  be,  a  chord — 
though  in  many  cases  deep  and  hidden — that 
once  reached  will  vibrate  to  the  voice  of  per- 
suasion and  kindness,  and  its  response  will  be 
far  more  effective  as  a  means  of  control  than 
any  physical  suffering  that  might  be  inflicted." 

The  statement  of  the  cost  of  supporting  the 
prisoners  and  of  their  earnings,  shows  the  lat- 
ter to  have  been  nearly  sixteen  thousand  dol- 
lars, and  to  have  fallen  short  of  the  former  by 
$3360 — a  statement  which  refutes  the  exagge- 
rated accounts  that  have  been  published  of  the 
extravagant  expense  of  the  system  of  separate 
confinements. 

Out  of  the  2176  prisoners  received  since 
1829,  only  340  were  sober  men  ;  and  only  349 
had  been  bound  and  served  out  their  time, 
while  1393  had  never  been  apprenticed. 

Of  the  whole  number,  1556  were  first  con- 
victions to  this  or  any  other  prison,  89  were 
second  convictions  to  this  prison  alone,  4  were 
third  convictions  to  it  alone,  and  there  has  not 
been  an  instance  of  a  fourth  conviction  to  this 
prison  of  a  person  who  had  been  in  no  other. 
Of  those  who  had  been  in  other  prisons  previ- 
ous to  their  first  confinement  here,  116  were 
second  convictions,  19  were  third  convictions; 
and  there  has  been  but  a  single  person,  and  he 
an  old  convict  previous  to  his  first  conviction 
here,  sentenced  to  this  Penitentiary  for  the 
fourth  time.  On  the  other  hand,  of  those  who 
have  been  sentenced  here  for  the  first  time, 
184  were  convicted  for  the  second  time,  118 
for  the  third  time,  52  for  the  fourth,  19  for  the 
fifth,  15  for  the  sixth,  1  for  the  seventh,  and  2 
for  the  ninth  ;  the  former  convictions  having 
been  to  other  prisons. 

The  Physician's  report  contains  many  valu- 
able details  and  suggestions  concerning  the 
health  and  management  of  the  convicts. 

(To  be  concluded.) 


Idiots  in  Massachusetts. 

The  commissioners  appointed  by  the  govern- 
or under  a  legislative  resolve  of  1846,  have 
performed  their  duty  in  part,  "  of  inquiring 
into  the  condition  of  the  idiots  of  the  common- 
wealth, of  ascertaining  their  number,  and  whe- 
ther anything  can  be  done  for  their  relief." 
The  resolve  compelled  the  commissioners  to 
report  to  the  present  legislature,  but  as  the  in- 
vestigations are  not  completed,  the  governor 
recommends  that  provision  be  made  for  con- 
tinuing the  powers  of  the  commission  until  the 
next  session  of  the  general  court.  Returns 
have  been  received  from  171  towns,  having  a 
population  of  345,285.  In  them  are  said  to 
be  543  idiots,  204  of  whom  are  males  and  330 
are  females — 169  are  less  than  25  years  of 
age,  and  are,  of  course,  proper  subjects  for  in- 
struction. Of  the  whole,  106  are  supported 
entirely  at  the  public  charge.  If  the  other 
towns  should  present  the  same  proportion,  it 
would  appear  that  there  are  upwards  of  1000 
idiots  in  the  commonwealth,  of  whom  300  are 
of  proper  age  for  instruction.  The  commis- 
sioners have  striven  to  obtain  information  re- 
specting the  treatment  of  idiots  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, and  particularly  respecting  the  schools 
which  have  been  recently  and  successfully  es- 
tablished in  France,  Prussia  and  Switzerland. 
They  have  already  obtained  sufficient  evidence 
to  prove,  in  their  opinion,  that  other  countries 
have  set  an  example  of  successful  attempts  to 
instruct  the  most  ignorant  and  degraded  of 
men,  which  it  behoves  our  commonwealth 
speedily  to  imitate.  The  commissioners  have 
personally  inspected  the  idiots  in  about  30 
towns  in  the  state,  and  find  that  the  condition 
of  these  unfortunates  is  very  materially  influ- 
enced by  the  character  of  those  who  have  them 
in  charge : — 

"  In  some  towns,  we  found  the  idiots,  who 
were  under  the  charge  of  kind-hearted,  but  ig- 
norant persons,  to  be  entirely  idle,  given  over 
to  disgusting  and  degrading  habits,  and  pre- 
senting the  sad  and  demoralizing  spectacle  of 
men,  made  in  God's  image,  whom  neither  their 
own  reason,  nor  the  reason  of  others,  lifted  up 
above  the  level  of  brutes. 

"  In  other  towns,  idiots,  who  to  appearance 
had  no  more  capacity  than  those  just  mention- 
ed, were  under  the  charge  of  more  intelligent 
persons,  and  they  presented  a  different  specta- 
cle— they  were  healthy,  cleanly  and  industrious. 

"  We  found  some,  of  a  very  low  grade  of 
intellect,  at  work  in  the  fields,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  attendants ;  and  they  seemed  not  only 
to  be  free  from  depraving  habits,  but  to  be 
happy  and  useful. 

"  The  inference  to  be  drawn  from  this  is 
very  important.  If  persons  having  only  com- 
mon sense  and  common  humanity,  but  without 
the  advantage  of  experience  or  study,  can  so 
improve  the  condition  of  idiots,  how  much  could 
be  done  by  those  who  should  bring  the  light  of 
science,  and  the  experience  of  wise  and  good 
men  in  other  countries,  and  the  facilities  of  an 
institution  adapted  to  "the  training  of  idiots — 
how  much,  we  say,  could  be  done  by  such 
persons,  towards  redeeming  the  minds  of  this 
unfortunate  class  from  the  waste  and  desolation 
in  which  they  now  lie !" 
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Accompanying  the  report  is  a  very  interest- 
ing letter  from  George  Sumner,  now  in  Paris, 
describing  minutely  a  French  asylum  or  school 
for  idiots,  and  incidentally  giving  general  in- 
formation respecting  their  treatment  in  other 
countries  of  Europe.  G.  Sumner  thus  begins 
his  letter : — 

"  My  dear  Dr.  Howe — In  the  report  that  the 
committee  for  the  examination  of  the  condition 
of  idiots  of  Massachusetts,  of  which  you  are 
chairman,  will  make  to  the  general  court,  I  do 
not  doubt  that  you  will  insist  upon  the  neces- 
sity of  adopting,  in  the  state  of  Massachusetts, 
such  measures  as  experience  has  shown  may 
be  successfully  employed  to  secure  the  physical 
comfort  and  moral  culture  of  this  unfortunate 
class  of  our  fellow-beings." 

We  copy  the  passage  and  print  one  of  its 
words  in  italics  to  show  the  manner  of  the 
writer — the  matter  of  the  epistle  is  excellent. 

The  whole  expense  of  the  commission  thus 
far,  is  stated  to  be  less  than  forty  dollars;  so 
we  think  the  commissioners  should  be  empow- 
ered to  continue  their  duties. — Boston  Post. 


From  the  Public  Ledger. 

Master  and  Apprentice. 

Lancaster,  Pa.,  April  22,  1847. 

An  interesting  apprentice  case  was  disposed 
of  by  Judge  Lewis  and  associates  to-day. 

Robert  Hodgson  was  indicted  for  an  assault 
and  battery  upon  Abner  Green,  his  apprentice, 
a  coloured  boy.  It  was  in  evidence  that  the 
master  had  tied  the  boy  and  whipped  him  with 
an  ox  hide  until  he  confessed  that  he  had 
burned  a  cowhide,  which  was  subsequently 
found  where  the  master  had  himself  placed  it 
— the  confession  having  been  forced  from  the 
boy  by  the  severe  chastisement  which  he  re- 
ceived at  the  hands  of  the  master. 

Judge  Lewis  charged  the  jury  that  the  law 
had  reposed  in  the  master  the  authority  to  ad- 
judicate and  punish  for  offences  committed  by 
the  apprentice.  The  master  in  such  case  pos- 
sessed the  authority  of  judge,  jury  and  execu- 
tioner. This  high  authority  is  conferred  for 
the  necessary  purpose  of  domestic  government, 
and  should  be  exercised  for  the  benefit  of  the 
apprentice. 

The  master  is  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the 
general  presumption  of  innocence,  and  in  the 
absence  of  evidence  to  the  contrary,  must  be 
presumed  to  have  acted  in  good  faith  in  accord- 
ance with  his  authority  as  master.  So  long  as 
he  does  so,  his  authority  as  master  is  a  justifi- 
cation in  an  indictment  for  assault  and  battery. 
But  if  he  inflicts  punishment  for  the  purpose 
of  gratifying  a  cruel  and  revengeful  disposition, 
and  not  for  the  correction  and  reformation  of 
the  apprentice,  it  is  an  abuse  of  his  power,  and 
his  authority  in  that  case  is  no  protection.  So, 
if  the  punishment  inflicted  be  cruel  and  unusu- 
al, or  unreasonable  and  out  of  proportion  to 
the  offence  committed,  his  authority  is  no  de- 
fence. He  is  not  liable  for  an  unjust  punish- 
ment arising  from  an  error  of  judgment,  nor  is 
he  bound  to  any  technical  rules  of  evidence  in 
making  his  decisions,  but  if  in  the  exercise  of 
his  authority  he  condemns  without  any  evidence 
whatever,  and  inflicts  punishment  without  a 
single  circumstance  to  justify  the  belief  of  guilt 


in  the  apprentice,  a  jury  may  well  infer  from 
such  conduct  that  he  acted  in  bad  faith,  and 
in  that  case  his  authority  as  master  is  no  de- 
fence. 

The  practice  of  applying  the  torture,  for  the 
purpose  of  enforcing  confessions  of  guilt,  is 
abolished  wherever  civilization  and  justice  pre- 
vail. Instead  of  answering  the  object  for 
which  it  was  intended,  its  most  general  effect 
is  to  produce  evil  instead  of  good — falsehood 
instead  of  truth.  No  master  has  a  right  to  in- 
flict injuries  upon  his  apprentice  for  such  pur- 
poses. Such  a  proceeding,  by  whatever  name 
it  may  be  called,  is  nothing  less  than  the  ap- 
plication of  the  torture,  and  endangers  the 
morals  of  the  apprentice  by  placing  him  under 
the  most  powerful  temptation  to  falsify.  In- 
flictions of  injuries  for  such  purposes  are  not 
within  the  legitimate  authority  of  the  master. 

The  jury  found  the  defendant  guilty,  and 
the  Court  sentenced  him  to  pay  a  fine  of  one 
hundred  dollars  and  the  costs. 

The  apprentice,  on  the  hearing  of  a  com- 
plaint for  the  purpose,  was  discharged  from 
his  indentures.  O.  P.  Q. 


Stucco  White-wash. — Having  had  numer- 
ous requests,  this  spring,  to  republish  the  recipe 
for  the  celebrated  Stucco  white-wash,  which 
elicited  such  admiration  on  the  President's 
house  at  Washington,  we  herewith  present  it 
again  to  our  good  housewives  : — 

Take  half  a  bushel  of  nice,  unslacked  lime, 
slack  it  with  boiling  water,  covering  it  during 
the  process  to  keep  in  the  steam.  Strain  the 
liquor  through  a  fine  sieve  or  strainer,  and  add 
to  it  a  peck  of  clean  salt,  previously  well  dis- 
solved in  warm  water  ;  three  pounds  of  ground 
rice,  ground  to  a  thin  paste,  and  stirred  and 
boiled  hot ;  half  a  pound  of  powdered  Spanish 
whiting,  and  a  pound  of  clean  glue,  which  has 
been  previously  dissolved  by  first  soaking  it 
well,  and  then  hanging  it  over  a  slow  fire,  in  a 
small  kettle,  within  a  large  one  filled  with  wa- 
ter. Add  five  gallons  of  hot  water  to  the  whole 
mixture  ;  stir  it  well  and  let  it  stand  a  few  days 
covered  from  the  dirt.  It  should  be  put  on 
quite  hot;  for  this  purpose  it  can  be  kept  in  a 
kettle  on  a  portable  furnace. 

Where  colours  are  desired,  Spanish  brown 
stirred  in  will  make  a  red  or  pink,  more  or  less 
deep  according  to  quantity.  Finely  pulverized 
common  clay,  well  mixed  up  with  Spanish 
brown,  before  it  is  stirred  into  the  mixture, 
makes  it  a  lilac  colour.  Lamp  black  in  moder- 
ate quantities  makes  a  slate  colour,  very  suitable 
for  the  outside  of  buildings.  Yellow  ochre 
stirred  in  makes  a  yellow  wash,  but  chrome 
goes  further,  and  makes  a  colour  generally 
esteemed  prettier. — Late  Paper. 

The  Potato  Disease. — The  following  is 
from  a  letter  by  the  Duke  of  Portland,  and  is 
founded  on  his  own  experience  : — 

"  It  is  certain  that  the  potato  disease  has 
again  appeared,  in  the  same  manner  as  it  ap- 
peared last  year  at  this  season.  No  man, 
therefore,  in  common  prudence,  can  depend 
upon  a  crop  of  that  root  this  summer.  I  ven- 
ture, with  great  confidence,  to  suggest  a  substi- 
tute, viz.  the  Swedish  turnip.  Till  within  these 
six  weeks,  I  was  not  aware  that  Swedish  tur- 


nips were  good  human  food,  much  superior  to 
the  common  turnip.  I  have  since  eaten  them, 
and  I  think  them  much  more  substantial  food 
than  potatoes.  Having  had  much  experience 
in  the  use  of  potatoes  as  food  for  cattle,  I  am 
sure  that  Swedish  turnips  are  the  better  food 
of  the  two.  In  point  of  quantity  they  yield 
larger  crops.  I  have  grown  here  twenty-two 
tons  per  acre.  I  have  no  doubt  that  in  milder 
climates  larger  crops  may  be  obtained.  The 
cultivation  of  the  turnip  is  less  expensive ; 
comparatively,  the  seed  costs  almost  nothing. 
As  they  need  not  be  sown  very  early  in  the 
spring,  they  do  not  suffer  from  early  frosts, 
and  in  the  autumn  and  winter  no  frost  will  hurt 
them.  I  do  not  know  that  on  the  same  land 
they  will  bear  repetition  continually,  as  pota- 
toes will ;  they  are  also  liable,  in  sand  lands, 
to  be  hurt  by  the  grub.  These  two  last  are 
the  only  disadvantages  to  which  they  are  lia- 
ble. When  well  cultivated,  on  the  whole,  I 
consider  them  a  superior  crop,  and  to  be  pre- 
ferred, even  if  there  was  no  such  thing  as  the 
potato  disease." — English  Paper. 


"  Good  News  from  a  Far  Country." — The 
best  news  by  the  recent  arrivals  from  Europe, 
is,  that  the  British  Parliament  have  passed  the 
law  forbidding  the  employment  of  women  and 
children  in  the  factories  for  a  longer  period 
than  ten  hours  a  day. — Late  Paper. 


Great  Library  of  Female  Authors. — Count 
Leopold  Ferri  died  on  the  8th  March,  at  Pa- 
dua,  leaving  a  perfectly  unique  library,  it  being 
composed  of  works  written  by  female  authors, 
amounting  to  nearly  32,000  volumes. — Late 
Paper. 

Vera  Cruz. — A  Mexican  paper  contains  a 
letter  from  Vera  Cruz,  written  near  the  close 
of  the  Siege,  which  describes  the  sufferings  of 
the  inhabitants,  under  the  fire  of  the  artillery, 
as  awful  in  the  extreme.    Says  the  writer  : 

"  We  are  yet  ignorant  of  the  exact  number 
of  our  killed  and  wounded,  but  by  the  best  data 
we  have  obtained  estimate  both  at  not  less  than 
one  thousand  persons.  The  damage  done  to 
dwellings  and  edifices  is  five  or  six  millions  of 
dollars,  which  cannot  be  repaired  for  many 
years." — Nat.  Intelligencer. 


Example  to  Christians. — A  gentleman 
writes  from  France  that  "  the  Bey  of  Tunis, 
now  on  a'visit  to  the  French  capital,  is  a  man 
of  forty-five  years  of  age,  very  intelligent  and 
shrewd.  His  mother  was  a  Christian,  and  born 
in  Genoa,  in  Italy.  He  received  a  good  edu- 
cation, and  is  distinguished  from  most  Maho- 
metans by  his  elevated  and  liberal  views. 
Ahmet-Bey  (this  is  his  name)  has  done  quite 
a  philanthropic  deed.  He  has  freed  all  the 
thirty  thousand  slaves  of  his  States,  by  formal- 
ly declaring  that  man  ought  not  to  be  the  pro- 
perty of  man.  Is  not  this  (asks  the  writer)  a 
Christian  act  which  would  do  honour  to  any 
of  the  princes  of  Europe? — Late  Paper. 

It  is  as  great  a  mercy  to  be  preserved  in 
health,  as  to  be  delivered  from  sickness. 


The  beautiful  letter  of  the  British  Secretary 
of  Foreign  Affairs  to  the  ambassador  at  Wash- 
ington, published  in  the  last  «  Friend"  is  one 
of  hose  s,g„s  of  the  times,  which  renew  our 

Sr;ftfcPe8->,brepr0*reM  and  fute  Pi- 
nion of  the  spirit  of  peace  and  religion.  When 

nation,  from  the  legislator  in  his  lordly  halls  to 
the  slave  in  his  cabin,  and  the  Indian  in  the 
jvilderness  to  save  from  lingering  death  and 
from  pestilence  a  starving  people  f 

IrehnTir^  U?XamPled  as  !■  'he  distress  of 
burst  nf  I  l  n0t,moreLso  th™  ^e  spontaneous 
StSL  % SknZfmm  the  Pe°Ple  of  the  United 

ter,  acted  by  nation  to  nation.  We  subjoin 
some       ted  j      Qf  AIar.c  Ai  Wa  ^jo,„ 

tionlr  5s  w;Lh  vv,hich  this  exPressi;n  of  ™ 

Mav  th7?  Vu*  ,been  received  al>road. 
S  ,6u  "h,ch  thus  bind  together  the 
mother  and  the  daughter,  strengthen  with  every 

nubh-cgaTr'and  amidst  a!1  The  Elisions  o" 
pubhcand  private  interests,  uniting  them  as 

race  °Z  ^  *  the  P 6at  Work  of  the  English 
S  t  ,P f  Mnng  t0  'f6  Ver^  end*  of  the  earth 
the  peaceful  banner  of  civilization  and  religion  I 


"Gato.dfyT>ine  "  Withi"  °Ur  S^^end  us  help 

^'^^leyeS  Werf  dimwith  te*rs,  and  wo 
man  s  cheek  grew  pale  ; 

aTSe  tlbraVed  Ule  baUIe'S  brunt  n™  tabled 
We  did  not  dare  to  turn  aside,  although  in  fear  we 

An^Sbb/eaTin  WM  g°ld  impI°red  to  bu^  *e  fam- 


For  "The  Friend.' 


A  VOICE  FROM  OVER  THE  WATERS 

THE  IRISH  FAMINE. 
^nited0^?,6"^  °I  the,  eX6rlions  making  in  the 

A  cloud  Hung  o'er  green  Innisfail_gem  of  fte  silm. 

CtLT  ^  ^  ™ght  dare  to 

The  fiarth  witMhutfol  verdure  clad,  ^feld  his  head 

A  curse  went  forth  across  the  land,  and  it  was  deso- 

"HTrr/dawnh0Pe"  aWhHe  P^d'  ™  -id,  'tis 
^&SS5£  hr'lSht  Pr°mise  I*  cloud  will 
^^^tVey:!"31561"8'61011  °"e  feared  ^  meet  the 
As  iron  seemed' the  steril  earth,  as  brass  the  sullen 

^  wS' egi"„had         PCrfeCt  W°rk'  abun^"t  faith 
!  S  SSSff  °f  ~*  **"  not  hear 


Yet  SaT^f rth  the  strong  appeaI' sti11  Ioud- 

First"  fe^t-  Siaft6d  UP'  true  fount  °f  charity; 

mtod?     ldoIs  sacrificed' the  sinless  j°y«  of 

Trea^gSnedatSCienCe  P"CeleSS  holds  were  wiHingly 
L,ghto  spPatati°n'S  WaS  b°rne  that  we  might  have 
RiC"°ramdtSir^  laVi3h  -wned  sank  down  to 

Beauty  her  baubles  cast  aside,  as  if  in  holy  strife  • 

W°Uld  ^  -d  ^-th  the 

A11  ^1!aSf  °Pened'  ^  ^  ^  reSp°nded  to 
Weak  Penury  her  might  cast  in,  the  richest  gift  of 

The  ^standard-bearers  of  the  church,  amid  severest' 

*A%Irifnitrs1.ed  with  tLeir  God,and  said> Th- 

AS  °vNo!ceMsApNray0erd  ^  ^  wMe  ^ 

"  StX™° bebl7ed."he  aDd  dead'  ^  ,6t  the 

Yk  never  heard  that  fearful  waii,  ye  never  saw  the 
That  almost  might  put  out  the  sun,  and  turn  the  day 

N0tapdpS„4nhe  t0  ™  -S  heard  no 

IyTpatha;.r0USed  y°Ur  h6art  °f  hearts  w«  inborn 
tOr  visitant,  like  his  of  old,  that  ever  seemed  to  sav 
"Comber  now  to  Macedon,  and  give  us  help^io- 

Broad.ocean  rolls  between  our  homes,  yet  spirits  are 

WidheWa±!thLnn0t  qU6nCh        We  the 
OUrra^rwWerSe:prct;de,LOrd  °f  ^  to  ^  - 

^b&j&S*  and  byour  hands 
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Sl0W;Lared  cry-UnWiIlinS  Ca"'  forth  the  smo- 

"  L°  wfdTe  - 6  C°mCth  °'er  thC  knd  !  8end  s"ccour,  or 
Th%hoaurdisiaand^reS  fertUe  fie'dS  ***** 
0f  Tourit"06      US  8hare'  and  Will  bless 

The  bond  of  brotherhood  prevailed,  forgotten  was  our 
And  freeg  was  our  gold  poured  forth  to  buy  the  staff! 
A  little  while  !  a  little  while  !  and  louder  did  they  say,  | 


^beyS  thTsiT6  ^  ^  «  'each 

Hea?ittnTsybynmerkn0Wy0Ur  nam6S  Send  heart" 

tbheeStonfue^  th<3  V°iCeleSS  th°U"ht  that  dies 
A  blessing  on  y'our  matrons  fair,  and  on  your  maidens 

A  blessing  be  above  your  path,  a  blessing  round  your 
A  blessing  on  the  stripling  brave,  and  on  the  hoary 
M  Ch"St  b-towed,upon  your  chil- 
A  blandnagll','ere  ^  d°Wn  "  uPon  J™,  one 

A  "Si;  y°Ur  frUitful  fidds'  and  on  ^ner- 
RiC\vermoni!  ^  y°U>  friends'nw  a^  for 

17  Berner's  st.,  London,  April  3,  1847. 


*"And  the  angel  said,  Let  me  go,  for  the  dav 
breaketh  ;  and  Israel  said,  I  will  not  let  thee  go^ Lce  Jt 
thou  bless  me."-Genesis,  chapter  xxxii.  g  P 
T  And  a  vision  appeared  unto  Paul  in  the  ni*ht 
There  stood  a  man  of  Macedonia,  and  prayed  him' 
saying,  'Come  over  into  Macedonia  and  help  us  '» 


/  IN 

PENNSYLVANIA  AND  NEW  JERSEY. 

From  1764  to  1782. 
(Continued  from  paje  2C2.) 

a  SST-  -?°m  L°ng  Is,and  mentio"s  that 
a  worldly  spirit  too  much  prevails  to  the  sor- 

row  of  the  honest-hearted;  it  recommend  in 
the  commotions  abounding,  that  Friends  should 
feT.Vhe  wat,ch,  and  seek  to  the  sure 
Rock  of  defence.    It  gives  information  that  the 

sAr among  them  on  be,,alf  of  the 

enslaved  Africans  is  increasing,  and  that  in 
Connect.cut  much  greater  openness  to  receive 
Friends  and  their  principles  is  manifest  thart 
in  lormer  years. 

.  The  epistle  in  reply,  after  expressing  a  de- 
sire hat  the  correspondence  between  the  Yearly 
Meetings  may  never  become  merely  formal' 
but  may  be  to  mutual  edification,  km  S 

w'L^l  US,  cakrerU,Iy  gUard  against  that  world- 
Iy  spirit  which  too  much  abounds,-for  sure  it 

Uie  Father  ,s  not  m  him,'  however  exact  he 
may  be  ,n  appearance.    How  can  those  who 
profess  to  follow  a  self-denying  Saviour,  who 
came  to  redeem  mankind  from  the  world  and 
he  pollutions  of  it,  live  a  life  of  gratification 
and  indulgence  contrary  to  his  example  and 
commands     We  may  deny  ourselves^  many 
things,  and  conform  in  some  respects  to  the 
externals  of  religion,  yet  unless  ?he  love  of 
God  prevails  m  our  hearts,  and  we  become 
mortified  to  the  world,  so  that  our  bodies  may 
be  fit  temples  for  the  Holy  Ghost,  he  will  not 
abernacle  with  us,  nor  bless  our  labours  with 
the  frUIta ,  of  hls  peace,- which  is  preferable  to 
all  the  pleasures  and  profits  which  this  world 
can  anord. 

''  Being  affected  at  the  present  troubled  state 
ot  things,  and  under  apprehensions  of  the  fori 
her  difficulties  which  seem  likely  to  fall  on 
these  co  onies,  we  are  earnestly  desirous  thev 
may  incline  our  minds  to  seek  after  a  state  of 
greater  purity  and  submission  to  the  Divine 
will ;  [that  we  may  keep]  our  eyes  single  to  the 
Lord,  who  can  avert  the  storm  of  adversity 
or  urn  it  into  a  blessing.    This  we  trust  he 
will  do,  if  we  patiently  continue  stedfast  in  the 
observance  of  our  peaceable  principles,  bein* 
careful  not  to  join  with,  or  approve  of  mea! 
sates  which  Truth  does  not  clearly  dictate 
Let  us  be  vigilant,  sober,  and  considerate,  as 
becomes  our  holy  profession,  avoiding  part  es 
and  giving  no  just  cause  of  offence  to  any.' 
Thus  relying  on  the  Capiain  of  our  salvation, 
all  things  will  work  together  to  us  for  good 

As  you  apprehend  that  an  openness  hath 
ot  late  appeared  and  increased  in  your  ne.Vh- 
bouring  province,  amongst  those  not  of  our 
bociety,  to  hear  the  testimony  of  Truth,  we 
l  are  fervently  concerned  that  you  may  be  made 
the  happy  means  of  spiritual  benefit  to  them 
by  your  blameless  lives  and  conversations,  and 
a  care  to  hold  and  conduct  your  meetings  in 
that  life  and  power  which  is  the  crown  of  our 
assemblies ;  that  if  they  should  come  to  sit 
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:h  you  they  may  be  made  sensible  of  the 
wer  of  Truth  presiding  amongst  you. 
"  The  case  of  those  who  are  in  slavery, 
juld  engage  your  serious  attention.  Let  us 
t  satisfy  ourselves  with  commiserating  their 
3e  in  words,  but  advance  towards  their  re- 
f,  as  their,  and  our  Father  discovers  to  us  is 
ht.  The  path  towards  the  freedom  of  all, 
10  may  be  fit  for  it,  we  apprehend  is  not  so 
ngerous  or  difficult  as  some  may  imagine, 
lis  prospect  should  be  kept  in  view,  and  we 
ieve  the  pursuit  of  it,  even  to  the  doing  them 
tt  justice  which  in  like  circumstances  we 
juld  think  ourselves  entitled  to,  will  be  re- 
rded  with  peace." 

The  following  is  the  epistle  sent  to  Mary- 
id  ;  it  was  prepared  by  John  Pemberton  : — 
"Your  last  epistle  was  read  to  our  satisfac- 
n.    It  is  with  comfort  we  have  to  believe, 
it  there  is  a  remnant  amongst  you,  who  are 
nestly  concerned  to  know  for  themselves  the 
uth  to  set  them  free,  so  that  they  may  be 
e  indeed.    Such  we  desire  may  be  encour- 
sd  in  an  holy  perseverance,  and  that  it  may 
;ome  the  engagement  of  all,  to  enter  into  a 
ise  examination,  that  thereby  the  negligent 
d  those  who  are  eagerly  pursuing  the  things 
this  life,  and  indulging  themselves  upon  their 
Is  of  ease,  may  be  brought  to  see  the  neces- 
y  there  is  to  have  oil  in  their  vessels.  The 
rd  may  come  at  a  time  when  we  look  not 
him,  and  at  an  hour  that  we  are  not  aware 
The  followers  of  Christ  are  to  set  their 
idles  on  candlesticks,  that  all  who  are  in  the 
ise  may  see  the  light, — and  others  by  be- 
ding  their  good  works,  may  have  cause  to 
rify  our  Father  which  is  in  heaven. 
'  We  are  glad  and  thankful  to  find,  that  an 
rcise  is  still  continued  amongst  you  on 
ount  of  the  poor  enslaved  Africans.  We 
very  desirous  the  hands  of  the  upright  may 
strengthened.    We  are  persuaded  were  the 
lbling  power  of  Truth  sought  for,  and 
ded  to,  such  who  may  not  so  feelingly  and 
)ly  see  the  iniquity  of  depriving  our  fellow- 
i  of  their  liberty,  would  have  their  judg- 
its  enlarged,  and  their  minds  strengthened 
it  the  oppressed  go  free,  and  to  make  that 
issary  provision  for  them,  which  in  many 
s,  their  and  their  fathers'  labours  justly 
le  them  to. 

As  through  the  permission  of  Infinite  Wis- 
,  a  day  of  sifting  and  trial  attends  these 
nies,  we  earnestly  desire  that  all  who  pro- 
the  blessed  Truth,  may  live  under  its  in- 
ice,  and  by  a  submission  to  the  powerful 
ations  thereof,  may  be  preserved  in  this 
of  general  commotion,  from  being  drawn 
!  to  join  in  any  party,  or  measure  incon- 
nt  with^our  peaceable  testimony.  Let  us 
I  in  that  humble  watchful  state  in  which 
om  is  experienced,  and  preservation 
vn." 

ie  epistle  to  Virginia  says: — 

We  salute  you,  earnestly  desiring  that  we 
1  all  deeply  and  carefully  consider  the 
i  it  and  importance  of  our  high  and  holy 
1  ssion,  and  that  we  may  endeavour  to  come 
1  faithfulness  to  the  degrees  of  light  the 
1  it  of  Mercies  hath  graciously  given  us. 

lay  the  elders  and  those  of  the  foremost 
1  in  Society  deeply  ponder  these  things, 


then  will  they  set  an  example  to  the  youth  of 
duly  attending  religious  meetings,  and  of  a  fer- 
vent labour  and  travail  of  spirit  therein  for  the 
arising  of  the  spring  of  Divine  life,  which  is 
the  crown  of  our  assemblies.  The  want  of 
this  is  one  great  cause  of  the  declension  which 
has  so  sorrowfully  crept  in  amongst  us  as  a 
people.  Many  having  taken  up  their  rest  in  a 
form  of  godliness  without  the  power.  Let  us 
dear  Friends  beware  of  this  state,  that  by  en- 
deavouring to  put  away  every  thing  of  a  defil- 
ing nature,  we  may  be  enabled  in  our  solemn 
approaches  before  the  Lord  to  serve  him  in  an 
acceptable  manner.  We  fervently  desire  the 
sincere-hearted  among  you  both  young  and 
old,  may  be  encouraged  to  hold  on  in  well  do- 
ing, and  that  their  number  may  be  increased. 
The  situation  of  the  inhabitants*  on  the  fron- 
tiers of  your  colony,  affecls  us  with  sorrow 
and  deep  sympathy.  A  concern  prevails 
amongst  us,  that  Friends  everywhere  may  be 
particularly  careful  to  avoid  giving  any  occa- 
sion of  dissatisfaction  to  the  poor  'ijured 
natives,  by  removing  to  settle  or  plant  on  any 
of  their  lands. 

"  We  have  given  forth  a  general  epistle  to 
the  churches  in  this  part  of  the  world,  in  order 
to  remind  and  excite  Friends  to  their  duty,  to 
assert  and  maintain  our  Christian  peaceable 
principle  and  testimony,  as  also  to  strengthen 
the  weak  and  unstable  amongst  us,  that  they 
may  not  turn  aside  from  the  footsteps  of  the 
flock  and  companions  of  Christ." 

To  Friends  in  North  Carolina  they  say  : — 

"  Through  the  several  sittings  of  this  meet- 
ing we  have  been  deeply  sensible  of  a  near 
sympathy  with  a  remnant  who  are  concerned 
that  the  pure  seed,  which  we  believe  is  oppress- 
ed for  want  of  due  attention  thereto,  may  be 
brought  into  dominion.  Oh!  that  all  maybe 
stirred  up  to  more  diligence  in  pursuing  such 
measures  as  may  enliven  their  affections  to- 
wards God,  whereby  their  confidence  may  be 
firmly  fixed  on  Him,  that  in  all  things,  which 
through  his  permission  may  befall  us,  we  may 
dwell  in  patience  and  resignation. 

"  Dear  Friends,  we  earnestly  desire  that 
you  may  stand  fast  in  the  pure  liberty  of  the 
blessed  Truth,  that  your  lights  may  so  shine 
before  men,  that  no  just  occasion  may  be  given 
by  any  to  charge  you  with  instability  or  un- 
faithfulness to  the  Lord  of  all  our  mercies. 
May  you  be  weightily  engaged  to  walk  as 
becomes  our  holy  profession,  showing  forth  a 
good  example  to  others,  in  the  observance  of 
our  peaceable  principles  in  this  time  of  outward 
commotion.  Now  is  the  time  for  us,  by  a 
steady  conduct  to  manifest  that  we  are  not  dis- 
mayed with  the  world's  dismay,  nor  afraid 
with  their  fear;  but  let  us  glorify  the  Lord  of 
hosts,  and  let  him  be  our  fear,  and  let  him  be 
our  dread. 

"  In  an  especial  manner  we  desire,  that 
your  care  may  be  extended  towards  those  of 
our  Society  who  lie  exposed  on  your  frontiers 
to  many  hazards  and  difficulties,  that  they 
may  be  advised  to  conduct,  as  becomes  the 
professors  of  Truth.  That  they  give  no  of- 
fence to  the  natives,  by  joining  with  such  who 
may  unjustly  rise  up  against  them,  but  may 


*  Occasioned  by  the  Indian  hostilities. 


live  in  the  peaceable  spirit  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  manifesting  out  of  a  good  conversation 
the  meekness  of  wisdom. 

"  Having  heard  of  many  amongst  you  tra- 
velling to  a  great  distance  from  their  places  of 
abode  to  seek  lands,  thereby  separating  them- 
selves from  those  who  are  concerned  for  their 
growth  and  prosperity  in  righteousness,  we  are 
earnestly  concerned  that  in  these  removals, 
wrong  motives  may  not  be  suffered  to  govern, 
lest  any  should  become  as  sheep  without  a 
shepherd.  Many  who  settle  such  places  are 
idle,  worldly-minded,  or  irreligious  persons, 
whose  society  and  example  may  be  pernicious, 
and  very  injurious  to  Friends,  as  well  as  their 
tender  offspring.  We  therefore  entreat  you  in 
the  feelings  of  true  love,  to  caution  against 
such  wandering  inclinations,  and  press  all  to 
consider,  that  the  honour  of  God,  and  their 
own  eternal  welfare,  ought  always  to  be  the 
principal  objects  in  their  view. 

"  The  case  of  those  in  slavery  has  engaged 
our  minds,  under  a  fervent  concern  for  their 
general  enlargement,  which,  we  are  induced  to 
hope  is  drawing  near  with  us.  Our  desires 
are  revived,  that  you  may  likewise  step  forward 
therein,  under  the  direction  of  that  Wisdom 
which  has  discovered  to  you  the  injustice  of 
holding  our  fellow-creatures  in  bondage.  Let 
us  not  withstand  these  clear  discoveries,  but 
come  up  in  faithfulness,  without  fearing  conse- 
quences. Certain  it  is,  that  which  is  dictated 
by  pure  wisdom,  the  Author  of  [pure  wisdom] 
will  support  to  his  own  praise.  Consider  dear 
Friends  !  that  the  education  of  those  who  are 
young  is  not  only  a  duty, — but  as  it  will  fit 
them  the  better  to  use  and  enjoy  their  liberty 
when  they  come  of  proper  age,  it  will  conduce 
greatly  to  open  your  way  towards  loosing  their 
bands  and  letting  the  oppressed  go  free." 

(To  be  continued..) 


For  "  The  Friend.'' 

Adult  Colonred  School. 

REPORT. 

To  the  Association  of  Friends  for  the  free  in- 
struction of  Adult  Coloured  Persons,  the 
Managers  Report : — 

That  the  Evening  schools  for  adult  coloured 
people,  were  opened,  for  men  on  the  12th,  and 
for  women  on  the  13th  of  Tenth  month  last, 
and  continued  till  the  26th  of  Second  month. 

The  schools  "  for  black  people  and  their  de- 
scendants," having  been  removed  to  their  new 
school-house  at  the  corner  of  Raspberry  Alley 
and  Shield's  Court,  we  were  again  allowed  the 
use  of  their  rooms.  We  believe  the  new  loca- 
tion was  an  advantage  to  the  schools,  and 
tended,  in  connection  with  better  accommoda- 
tions, to  attract  an  increased  and  more  regular 
attendance. 

The  usual  committees  were  appointed  to 
have  oversight  of  the  schools ;  and  reports  on 
their  condition  were  made  monthly  to  the 
board. 

The  average  attendance  in  the  men's  school 
in  the  Eleventh  month,  was  nearly  76.  On 
one  evening  104  men  were  present  ;  this  ap- 
pears to  be  the  largest  attendance  on  the  records 
of  the  school.    The  attendance  in  the  women's 
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school  for  the  Eleventh  month,  averaged  64  ; 
showing  a  large  increase  over  the  same  month 
of  the  preceding  year. 

In  addition  to  the  usual  instruction,  a  few 
simple  lectures  were  given  before  the  scholars, 
designed  to  incite  to  a  love  of  useful  learning, 
and  to  encourage  to  perseverance  under  pecu- 
liar difficulties. 

In  both  schools  the  progress  of  the  scholars 
was  generally  satisfactory,  and  in  many  in- 
stances very  commendable.  The  attention  of 
the  teachers  to  their  duties  was  satisfactory  to 
the  managers. 

The  number  entered  in  the  men's  school  was 
204  ;  and  in  the  women's  201  ;  and  the  average 
attendance  for  the  season,  omitting  two  or  three 
evenings  in  very  stormy  weather,  was  for 
men's  school  63,  and  for  the  women's  54. 

Not  a  few  of  the  coloured  men  and  women 
living  in  our  community,  grew  up  in  neigh- 
bourhoods where  the  avenues  to  useful  learning 
were  closed  against  them.  Persons  of  this 
class  and  others,  enter  these  schools  every 
winter,  wholly  ignorant  of  book  learning;  yet 
such  has  been  the  progress  of  some  of  them, 
that  after  one  season's  attendance,  they  could 
read  the  Testament  with  but  little  difficulty. 

The  orderly  deportment  and  industry  of  the 
scholars  are  accepted  as  a  gratifying  evidence 
that  the  opportunities  put  in  their  reach  by  this 
association  are  well  appreciated. 

The  condition  of  these  persons  in  society, 
generally  prevent  a  regular  attendance  at  the 
schools,  while  early  privations  or  neglect  ren- 
ders school  learning  to  them  a  difficult  task ; 
yet  their  perseverance  has  animated  our  hum- 
ble labours  in  their  behalf. 

If  the  smallest  effort  in  aid  of  the  neglected 
or  oppressed — when  we  can  do  no  more — is  a 
duty  required  at  our  hands,  then  we  may  trust 
that  they  who  in  anywise  are  rightly  concerned 
to  promote  this  cause,  will  not  fail  of  a  peaceful 
reward. 

Signed  by  direction  and  on  behalf  of  the 
Board  of  Managers, 

Israel  H.  Johnson, 
Clerk  of  the  Meeting. 
Phila.,  Third  month  3rd,  1847. 


For  "The  Friend." 

Exercise  in  the  Discipline. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  particular  gift 
is  sometimes  bestowed  upon  individuals  for 
transacting  the  affairs  of  the  church,  and  per- 
sons so  qualified  are  particularly  called  upon 
to  devote  themselves  to  the  right  ordering  of 
its  concerns,  and  to  labouring  for  its  preserva- 
tion and  stability,  by  a  faithful  administration 
of  its  discipline.  All  however  who  come  to  be 
true  members  of  the  church,  are  necessarily 
deeply  interested  in  its  prosperity,  and  conse- 
quently are  honestly  concerned  that  whatever 
may  be  done  by  it,  shall  have  the  authority  of 
Him,  who,  to  it,  is  head  over  all  things.  To 
such,  when  gathered  in  a  Meeting  for  Disci- 
pline, as  they  wait  upon  him  in  humble  depen- 
dence, he  seldom  fails  to  impart  some  sense  of 
his  will  respecting  the  matters  which  come  be- 
fore them,  and  enables  them  to  give  true  judg- 
ment in  disposing  of  them.  As  these  are 
careful  simply  to  express  that  which  is  opened 


upon  their  minds,  all  act  in  unison,  the  decision 
of  the  church  is  obtained,  and  there  is  no  jar- 
ring or  confusion. 

But  whenever  any  attempt  to  transact  the 
affairs  of  Christ's  church  in  their  own  will,  and 
by  their  own  unsanctified  wisdom,  or  contri- 
vance, however  anxious  they  may  be,  to  pro- 
mote what  they  may  think  to  be  the  right 
cause,  they  are  far  more  likely  to  do  harm 
than  good,  and  weakness  and  defection  will 
inevitably  creep  in,  just  in  proportion  as  such 
gain  influence  and  authority. 

This  has  been  at  limes,  sadly  exemplified  in 
our  own  religious  Society,  where  every  mem- 
ber has  the  right  to  be  present  in  the  Meetings 
for  Discipline,  and  may  take  part  in  the  con- 
cerns which  come  before  them. — It  has  always 
been  observed  that  in  proportion  as  the  life  of 
true  religion  declined  in  a  meeting,  the  influ- 
ence of  wealth,  station,  and  acquirements  in- 
creased, and  the  wise  and  prudent  of  this 
world,  to  whom  God  will  not  reveal  the  secrets 
of  his  counsel,  gain  the  pre-eminence.  The 
evil  now  re-acts.  As  such  influence  prevails, 
the  life  and  power  of  Truth  are  banished  or 
borne  down  ;  wrong  things  are  tolerated  or 
upheld ;  and  unless  individuals  are  raised  up, 
who  through  faithfulness  to  their  Divine  Mas- 
ter are  prepared  by  him  to  set  the  judgment  of 
Truth  over  the  heads  of  such  forward  and  self- 
confident  spirits,  total  degeneracy  and  death 
must  inevitably  ensue.  That  faithful  servant 
of  Christ,  John  Griffith,  in  his  instructive  nar- 
rative of  the  state  into  which  the  Society  had 
lapsed  in  England,  and  the  measures  pursued 
for  its  restoration  to  first  principles,  (contained 
in  his  Journal,)  has  made  some  valuable  remarks 
upon  this  subject,  part  of  which  are  copied  for 
"  The  Friend,"  in  the  hope  that  they  may  re- 
ceive the  serious  consideration  of  its  readers, 
and  stir  them  up  to  greater  diligence  in  labour- 
ing for  the  qualification  indispensable  for  rightly 
conducting  the  affairs  of  the  church. 

Having  joined  the  committee  appointed  by 
the  Yearly  Meeting  to  visit  the  Quarterly  and 
Monthly  Meetings  in  England,  "  to  use  their 
Christian  endeavours,  in  the  love  of  God,  for 
the  promotion  and  revival  of  wholesome  disci- 
pline, and  the  comely  order  of  the  Gospel  in 
the  churches,"  he  says  : 

"The  16th  we  visited  Thraxted  Monthly 
Meeting,  and  it  appeared  by  inquiry  that  many 
of  their  members  were  very  slack  and  defective 
in  divers  branches  of  our  Christian  testimony; 
and  most  of  the  active  members  had  but  little 
experience  in  the  essential  qualifications  for 
effectual  service  in  the  church,  which  must  all 
proceed  immediately  from  the  great  Father  of 
lights  and  spirits.  It  would  be  very  absurd  to 
imagine,  that  a  less  or  inferior  ability  to  ad- 
minister justice  and  sound  judgment,  was  ne- 
cessary under  this  higher  and  more  glorious 
dispensation,  than  was  received  by  those  who 
judged  and  ruled  for  God  in  the  Israelitish 
church,  it  being  evident  the  Lord  was  pleased 
to  put  his  Spirit  upon  those  who  had  the  weight 
of  the  affairs  of  that  church  upon  them,  both 
in  their  wilderness  state  of  probation,  and  after 
they  had  quietly  possessed  the  promised  land. 
But  the  supernatural  endowment  which  is  so 
essential,  is  not  within  our  reach  as  men,  nei- 
ther is  it  given  to  us,  until  we  are  emptied  of 
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our  own  wisdom,  and  divested  of  all  depet 
dence  upon  human  accomplishments." 

"  The  2d  of  Third  month  we  were  at  Albai 
Monthly  Meeting,  held  at  Charley  wood,  whe 
on  the  usual  inquiries,  things  appeared  vei| 
low  and  much  out  of  order ;  yet  Divine  favo 
was  largely  and  livingly  extended  for  the 
help  and  recovery ;  in  an  humble  sense  wher 
of,  endeavours  were  used  to  promote  a  bett 
regulation ;  first  by  the  active  members  taki 
heed  to  themselves,  that  they  might  be  endu 
with  ancient  zeal  and  fervour  of  mind  ;  thi 
they  would  take  the  oversight  of  the  flock,  1 
by  constraint,  but  willingly.  This  willingne 
through  a  neglect  of  seeking  that  Divine  po 
er  which  alone  can  bring  it  forth  in  the  m 
of  man,  has  been  much  lost  or  departed  fn 
by  many,  and  appears  to  be  greatly  wanti 
in  most  places;  which,  without  doubt,  is  c 
principal  cause  that  so  general  a  defection  hi 
prevailed.  Had  the  foremost  rank  stood  fai 
ful,  in  the  authority  of  Truth,  they  would  h 
been  as  a  bulwark  against  undue  liberties,  fj 
happy  instruments  to  preserve  the  body  heall 
and  in  beautiful  order." 

"  The  24th  of  the  Fourth  month  we  vis 
the  Quarterly  Meeting  of  Suffolk  held  at  Wo! 
bridge,  and  laid  before  them  in  writing 
state  of  their  Monthly  Meetings,  as  the  si 
appeared  to  us  in  our  visit,  with  some  rem; 
thereon.    Fervent  labour  and  close  admonii 
were  extended  to  such  as  knew  not  their  c 
spirits  subjected  by  the  Spirit  of  Christ, 
dared  to  presume  to  move  and  act  in  the  affi 
of  the  church  of  God  by  the  strength  of  t'( 
own  understandings  as  men  :  these  not  ha 
true  zeal,  can  wink  at  wrong  things,  great 
orders  and  flagrant  unfaithfulness,  smootl 
all  over,  and  blending  all  together  deceitfij*' 
crying  peace,  and  all  is  well,  when  it  is 
dently  otherwise.    Oh,  how  doth  the  Lord 
hor  such  unsoundness  !  surely  then  his  pej|iB 
should  see  the  weight  and  authority  of  his 
er  standing  over  such.    A  principal  cau: 
desolation  and  waste  in  the  house  and  heri 
of  God,  is  the  want  of  more  prepared  st 
for  the  building,  hewn  and  polished  in 
mountain.    But  great  inconveniency  ar 
when  some  are  made  use  of  as  stones  for 
building,  in  their  natural  state,  which  rec 
them  unfit  materials  to  erect  a  house  foi 
glory  of  God  to  abide  in  ;  so  that  what 
build,  is  nothing  but  a  habitation  for  anticb 
for  he  will  content  himself  in  any  form  ofj 
gion  whilst  he  can  keep  the  power  out  (I 
His  first  subtle  working  in  the  mystery  ol 
quity,  is  to  persuade  the  mind  that  there 
need  of  any  more  power  and  wisdom  than 
have  as  men;  that  if  they  will  exert 
endeavour,  they  may  be  useful  members ; 
withdrawing  gradually  from  the  Founta 
living  waters  to  hew  out  cisterns  to  themsi 
which  will  hold  no  water.    Oh,  how  dr 
insipid  are  all  the  religious  performanc 
such  !  and  what  they  do,  is  only  to  beji 
their  own  image,  carnal  lifeless  professor 
themselves.    These  are  very  apt  to  be  (j 
being  always  furnished  ;  but  the  true  labc 
must,  in  every  meeting,  and  upon  all  occ 
that  offer  for  service,  receive  supernatur 
and  the  renewed  understanding,  by  the  i 
diate  descendings  of  Heavenly  wisdom 
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ver,  or  they  dare  not  meddle.  Where  there 
!  but  two  or  three  in  each  Monthly  Meeting, 
•efully  abiding  in  a  holy  dependence  upon 
d  to  be  furnished  for  his  work,  great  things 
y  be  done  by  his  mighty  power  in  and 
ough  them." 


For  "  The  Friend.' 


MINISTRY. 


rhe  following  instructive  extract  on  the 
nistry,  taken  from  the  writings  of  one  of  our 
■ly  Friends,  is  submitted  to  the  Editor  for 
ertion  upon  the  pages  of"  The  Friend."  It 
believed  it  will  be  acceptable  to  many,  and 
iful,  if  regarded,  to  those  whom  it  concerns. 

Z.  A. 


"For  though  I  preach  the  Gospel,  I  have 
ihing  to  glory  of:  for  necessity  is  laid  upon 
j,  yea,  wo  is  unto  me  if  I  preach  not  the 
)spel." 

It  is  of  the  utmost  consequence,  towards  pro- 
ving truth  and  righteousness  upon  the  earth, 
it  the  ministry  be  preserved  according  to  its 
ginal  institution,  viz.,  under  the  immediate 
■ection  of  the  eternal  Word  of  God,  speaking 
the  oracles  of  God.    It  is  properly  God's 
2aking  by  his  instruments  to  the  children  of 
such  things  as  he  the  Searcher  of  hearts 
ows  they  stand  in  need  of ;  at  the  same  time 
ning  the  hearts  of  them  to  whom  it  belongs 
receive  the  doctrine.    Nothing  but  the  un 
ralleled  love  and  power  of  Christ  can  bring 
th  and  support  such  a  ministry.    It  is  in  the 
ture  of  things  impossible  that  those,  so  exer 
ed  therein,  can  have  sinister  views  of  mak- 
temporal  advantage  to  themselves  thereby 
herever  that  appears,  we  may  be  assured 
)  Lord  hath  not  sent  them ;  and  therefore 
y  cannot  profit  the  people  at  all. 
Man  should  be  so  far  from  proceeding  upon 
•rupt  motives,  for  outward  gain  or  advan 
;e  in  this  important  work,  that  even  though 
may  feel  good-will  to  mankind,  flowing 
m  the  love  of  God  shed  abroad  in  the  heart, 
which  strong  desires  may  arise  to  do  good, 
e  from  lucrative  views  of  all  kinds,  and 
ich  beautiful  Gospel  doctrine  also  may  open 
7  suitable,  as  the  party  may  think,  for  the 
p  and  edification  of  his  or  her  fellow  mor 
3,  yet  all  this  is  not  sufficient  to  proceed 
>n,  without  the  call  and  real  gift  in  this 
ful  undertaking ;  it  being  no  more  at  best 
,n  the  natural  consequence  of  the  operation 
that  pure  love  in  the  saints'  minds,  even  in 
;h  as  never  had  a  call  to  the  ministry.  Yet 
some,  these  blessed  operations,  influences 
I  openings,  may  be  given,  in  order  to  pre- 
'e  them  for  that  work  which  they  should 
it  patiently  under,  until  the  full  time  comes  : 
3  will  be  clearly  seen,  as  the  eye  is  single, 
t  there  is  great  cause  to  believe  some  have 
nched  out  upon  this  foundation  only,  in  the 
[inning  of  their  public  appearances,  whereby 
y  have  in  a  sorrowful  manner  brought  dark- 
is  upon  themselves  and  sometimes  on  others  ; 
zing  proved  only  ministers  of  the  letter, 
ugh  perhaps  pretending  much  to  have  the 
I  >ulses  of  the  Spirit.    These  have  been  in- 
I  lments  of  much  anxiety  and  distress  to  the 
1  ?  church,  who  can  savnur  nnthino-  with  He- 


ight, but  that  which  comes  from  the  power  of 
the  Word  of  Life. 

It  may  be  difficult  to  bring  true  judgment 
over  such,  in  the  present  low  state  of  things  ; 
especially  when  there  has  been  a  fair  outside, 
and  nothing  to  blame  in  their  morals.  But  it 
sometimes  hath  fallen  out,  that  there  has  been 
something  permitted  to  manifest  the  unsound- 
ness of  such,  and  thereby  to  relieve  the  painful 
sufferers  under  the  blasting  wind  of  such  min- 
istry. 

Inconsiderate,  weak  persons  have  intruded 
themselves  into  this  great  work  ;  who  not  duly 
waiting  for  judgment  to  try  the  spirits,  and 
what  presents  to  their  minds,  have  been  be- 
guiled by  transformations  to  go  out  in  a  false 
heat ;  and  for  want  of  the  holy  dread  and  fear 
upon  their  hearts,  they  have  catched  hold  of 
the  Gospel  liberty  again  restored,  which  much 
be  preserved  open,  lest  the  Holy  Spirit  be 
quenched,  viz.,  that  all  who  are  called  to  the 
work  of  the  ministry,  whether  male  or  female, 
may  prophesy  or  preach  one  by  one,  that  all 
may  be  edified. 

It  has  been  a  painful  suffering  case  to  living 
members  in  some  places,  when  they  have  seen 
that  both  the  matter  and  manner  of  some  could 
have  no  other  tendency  than  to  expose  them- 
selves, and  to  burthen  the  religious  society  that 
suffered  such  to  assume  an  office  for  which 
they  were  no  ways  qualified.    Certainly  the 
church  has  power  to  order  and  regulate  her 
own  members,  and  doubtless  she  may  wholly 
refuse  and  reject  a  ministry,  which,  upon  trial, 
she  has  no  unity  with ;  and  even  substantial 
members  in  their  private  capacity,  who  have 
stood  their  ground  well,  and  have  large  expe 
rienceof  the  Lord's  dealings,  whether  ministers 
or  others,  ought,  in  reason  and  the  nature  of 
things,  to  have  great  weight  with  such  who 
have  not  yet  made  full  proof  of  their  ministry, 
nor  given  satisfaction  to  their  friends  in  gene 
ral,  though  they  may  to  themselves,  and  per 
haps  to  a  few  others  of  little  judgment.  Nei 
ther  ought  any  to  go  abroad  to  exercise  their 
ministry,  until  they  know  there  is  a  general 
satisfaction  at  home  therewith  ;  not  even  to  ad 
jacent  meetings.    Some  such  have  been  very 
positive  and  resolute,  hard  to  be  convinced  of 
their  mistakes,  and  censorious  upon  those  of 
deeper  experience,  but  evincing  much  of  that 
sign  of  depravity  set  forth  by  Isaiah  iii.  5 
"  The   child   shall  behave  himself  proudly 
against  the  ancient,  and  the  base  against  the 
honourable." 

Good  order  and  decency  are  to  be  preserved 
in  the  church  of  God,  especially  among  the 
leading  members,  as  way-marks  to  all.  The 
I  reason  and  the  nature  of  the  thing  demands 
proper  regard  and  preference  to  age,  gifts, 
growth  and  experience,  which  will  be  always 
strictly  observed  and  paid  by  those  of  right 
spirits.  When  it  is  otherwise,  it  is  a  sure  to 
ken  of  a  false  birth,  and  that  pernicious  self  is 
not  slain.  Where  that  predominates,  it  cannot 
fail  of  mixing  with  their  religious  services. 

That  the  hearers  have  a  right  to  judge,  ap 
pears  from  1  Cor.  xiv.  29  :  "  Let  the  prophets 
speak  two  or  three,  and  let  the  other  judge." 
Therefore  it  is  very  presuming  for  any  to  take 
upon  them  the  sole  right  of  speaking  and  judg- 
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church,  with  which  they  are  not  edified,  and 
believe  it  does  not  proceed  from  the  right 
spring;  for  the  word  preached  doth  not  profit, 
unless  it  be  mixed  with  faith  in  those  that  hear 
it. 

I  know  of  no  way  to  evade  the  force  and 
weight  of  what  is  observed,  unless  it  be  sup- 
posed that  the  auditors  in  general  are  so  void 
of  spiritual  understanding  as  not  to  be  capable 
of  judging;  which  would  discover  great  uncha- 
ritableness  and  savour  much  of  arrogance.  I 
am  fully  persuaded,  if  ministry  does  not  reach 
the  Divine  witness  in  the  hearts  of  the  hearers, 
and  cause  them  to  assent  thereto  in  some  mea- 
sure, it  will  never  profit  them.  The  right 
ministers  have  a  witness  to  the  truth  of  their 
ministry  in  the  minds  of  even  the  rebellious  ; 
how  much  more  so  then  in  the  honest-hearted. 

The  danger  which  there  is  reason  to  appre- 
hend from  the  low,  languid,  unskilful  state  of 
many  in  our  Society,  has  induced  me,  feeling 
my  mind  in  degree  warmed  thereunto,  to  write 
the  more  closely  concerning  the  nature  and 
pernicious  consequences  of  a  false  ministry  ; 
being  fully  persuaded  that  the  more  formal 
and  superficial  we  as  a  people  become,  the 
more  danger  there  is  of  such  a  ministry  rising, 
and  finding  encouragement  to  grow  and  pre- 
vail ;  for  the  lifeless,  formal  professors  had 
rather  have  almost  any  kind  of  ministry  than 
all  silence.  On  the  other  hand,  a  right  minis- 
try cannot  have  a  free  course,  nor  be  exalted, 
where  there  is  nothing  but  worldly  spirits, 
clothed  with  a  form  of  religion.  But  true  min- 
isters must  be  like  the  holy  prophet  Ezekiel : 
"  And  I  will  make  thy  tongue  cleave  to  the 
roof  of  thy  mouth,  that  thou  shalt  be  dumb, 
and  shalt  not  be  to  them  a  reprover  ;  for  they 
are  a  rebellious  house."  And,  "  The  prudent 
shall  keep  silence  in  that  time." 

These  remarks  upon  the  false,  as  well  as 
the  forward  and  unskilful  ministry,  though 
plain  and  close,  I  hope  will  administer  no  hurt 
or  discouragement  to  any  truly  concerned  in 
this  important  work ;  and  they  may,  if  duly 
observed,  be  lessons  of  caution  and  instruction 
to  those  for  whom  they  are  intended.  I  hope 
they  will  also  prove  a  strength  to  the  painfully 
exercised,  under  the  causes  of  uneasiness  given 
by  unskilful  intruders  into  the  work,  whether 
through  weakness  or  wilfulness,  that  they  may 
not  be  slack  in  their  endeavours  to  regulate  the 
same  by  plain  dealing,  yet  with  true  judgment, 
love  and  tenderness,  justly  applied  where  they 
severally  belong.  Their  task  may  be  heavy 
and  discouraging,  as  it  is  hard  to  turn  those 
who  have  taken  a  wrong  course,  and  imagine 
themselves  right,  when  it  is  really  otherwise. 
These  have  been  observed  to  be  the  most  posi- 
tive of  their  pretended  sight  and  sense,  yet  let 
the  weight  of  the  sense  of  Truth,  which  is 
strongest  of  all,  be  laid  upon  them  from  time 
to  time,  that  the  church  may  not  suffer  hurt 
and  loss  by  the  omission  of  its  sensible  mem- 
bers ;  for  this  cannot  fail  of  weakening  and 
hindering  the  growth  of  such  members  also  in 
their  individual  capacity.  I  know  it  is  those 
who  are  alive  in  the  Truth,  of  good  under- 
standing and  judgment  therein,  and  no  other, 
that  are  qualified  to  help  and  direct  such  as 
have  missed  their  way  in  a  religious  sense  ; 
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be  overtaken  in  a  fault,  ye  which  are  spiritual 
restore  such  an  one  in  the  spirit  of  meekness  ; 
considering  thyself,  lest  thou  also  be  tempted  ;" 
and  not  the  captious,  critical,  worldly  wise  ;  for 
they  have  nothing  to  do  in  the  church  of 
Christ,  until  they  are  first  subjected  to  and 
taught  of  the  Lord  themselves. 

The  main  point,  in  my  apprehension,  is  to 
be  able  to  form  a  true  judgment  of  the  source 
or  spring  from  whence  ministry  proceeds  ;  and 
if  found  to  be  right  in  the  ground,  a  great  deal 
of  tenderness  is  to  be  used,  and  much  childish 
weakness  is  to  be  patiently  borne  with.  For 
although  some  through  fear,  and  a  deep  sense 
of  the  weight  of  so  important  an  undertaking, 
may,  at  first,  speak  very  stammeringly,  and 
with  considerable  perturbation,  yet  the  sweet 
efficacy  of  the  quickening  powerful  spirit, 
which  is  felt  with  them  in  their  service,  by  those 
who  are  circumcised  in  heart  and  ear,  far  ex- 
ceeds the  finest  eloquence  without  it.  Such 
should  be  prudently  encouraged,  yet  suffered 
to  feel  their  own  feet.  There  are  but  few  chil- 
dren, however  hopeful,  that  can  bear  much 
nursing  and  applause.  Great  hurt  has  been 
done  by  the  forward  affectionate  part,  labour- 
ing to  bring  forth  some  before  the  right  time, 
and  pushing  on  others  too  fast, — who  in  their 
beginning,  were  lively  and  very  hopeful, — to 
their  great  hurt  and  loss.  Oh  !  then,  what 
caution  and  care  should  be  exercised  clearly  to 
see  in  the  true  light  what  to  lay  hold  of,  and 
what  to  discourage,  in  this  important  respect. 

I  intend  to  conclude  this  head  with  some 
plain  honest  hints,  which  have  arisen  from  my 
own  experience  aud  observation,  concerning 
the  true  ministry,  as  it  has  been  restored  again, 
through  Divine  mercy,  for  about  this  last  hun- 
dred years,  in  greater  simplicity  and  purity  than 
has  been  known,  as  I  apprehend,  since  the 
apostles'  days.  This  has  not  been  conducted 
with  the  enticing  words  of  man's  wisdom,  but 
in  such  a  demonstration  of  the  spirit  and  pow- 
er of  God,  as  has,  though  much  despised  by 
the  learned  rabbies,  been  a  great  blessing  to 
this  and  other  nations;  many  thousands  hav- 
ing been  thereby  turned  to  Christ  their  true 
and  saving  Teacher,  whom  they  embraced  joy- 
fully, as  the  alone  beloved  of  their  souls.  A 
great  number  of  churches  were  gathered  to  sit 
down  as  under  the  shadow  of  the  wings  of  the 
Prince  of  Peace.  Great  was  the  Lord  their 
God  in  the  midst  of  them  ;  their  ministers  were 
clothed  with  salvation,  and  their  feet  shod  with 
the  preparation  of  the  Gospel  of  peace.  Many 
then  ran  to  and  fro,  and  the  true  knowledge 
of  God  was  increased.  The  Lord  gave  the 
word,  and  many,  both  male  and  female,  were 
the  publishers  of  it.  And  through  Divine  mer- 
cy it  may  yet  be  said,  though  the  declension 
in  practice  is  great  in  many,  that  there  is  a 
considerable  body  preserved,  to  bear  the  ark 
of  the  testimony  of  the  Lord  their  God  as  upon 
their  shoulders,  in  the  sight  of  the  people,  with 
their  feet  as  in  the  bottom  of  Jordan  ;  and  a 
living  ministry  is  yet  continued,  though  far 
short  of  the  number  formerly  engaged  in  that 
work.  For  many  have  grown  up  amongst  us 
who  are  become  more  superficial  and  easy 
about  possessing  the  substance  of  religion  than 
their  ancestors  were.  Such  have  relied  too 
much  on  the  ministry  and  have  not  profited  in  ; 


religion  thereby.  But  they  have  greatly  de- 
clined in  practice,  under  abundant  favours  of 
this  kind,  the  ministry  becoming  to  many  as  a 
pleasant  song.  They  hear  the  words  with 
pleasure,  but  do  them  not ;  their  heart  going 
still  after  their  covetousness  of  one  kind  or  an- 
other. Therefore  the  Lord  hath  seen  meet  to 
strip  the  Society  very  much  in  that  respect ; 
and  also  to  engage  many  of  those  who  are  true 
ministers,  frequently  to  lead  the  people,  by  ex- 
ample, into  silence.  O !  blessed  will  all  those 
servants  be,  who  are  preserved,  discerningly 
and  with  true  judgment,  to  administer  proper 
food,  and  that  in  due  season,  whether  in  silence 
or  words,  doing  or  suffering  with  and  for 
Christ !  This,  doubtless,  all  will  do,  who 
look  with  a  single  eye  to  God's  honour  above 
all  things,  attending  upon  the  gift  received, 
which  in  its  operations  and  requirings  is  self- 
evident.  None  that  wait  aright  upon  God  will 
ever  be  confounded  ;  that  belongs  to  Babylon  ; 
but  peace  and  infallible  certainty  is  known 
through  all  the  borders  of  Sion.  Every  one 
who  knows  Jerusalem  a  quiet  habitation,  is  at 
no  loss  to  understand  his  proper  allotment  of 
service  therein,  unless  he  falls  into  the  confer- 
ring with  flesh  and  blood ;  then  he  comes  to 
confusion  and  uncertainty,  wherein  he  may 
fret  and  toil  in  vain.  But  in  the  holy,  awful 
waiting  upon  God  in  a  sanctified  heart,  which 
is  the  temple  wherein  Christ  dwells,  and  our 
house  of  prayer,  Satan  can  never  come  to 
deceive  us  or  endanger  our  safety. 


Extract  of  a  Letter  of  William  Savery,— 

To  a  Friend  near  London,  dated  1801. 

"  Many  of  my  Friends  in  and  about  London, 
are  very  often  sweetly  in  my  remembrance, 
and  of  latter  times  you  have  had  my  near 
sympathy  under  your  diners  trials  ;  but  nothing 
has  been  more  exercising  to  me,  than  the  con- 
cern my  countrywoman,  Hannah  Barnard,  has 
occasioned  in  the  church.  I  look  forward  to 
your  Yearly  Meeting  as  a  time  that  will  re- 
quire the  whole  armour  of  light  to  be  sought 
for,  as  much  as  at  almost  any  preceding  peri- 
od. Ye  cannot  doubt  of  the  kind  care  of  the 
Shepherd  of  Israel  over  you,  who  has  long 
blessed  Friends  of  your  nation  many  ways, 
and  will  be  in  every  needful  time,  a  spirit  of 
judgment  to  those  that  sit  in  judgment,  and 
strength  to  them  that  turn  the  battle  to  the 
gate.  The  longer  I  live,  the  more  unshaken 
confidence  I  think,  I  obtain,  that  the  doctrines 
laid  down  by  Robert  Barclay  and  our  first 
Friends,  founded  on  the  New  Testament,  and 
still  maintained  by  the  Society  at  large,  are 
invulnerable  to  the  efforts  of  vain  philosophic 
sophistry  and  curious  speculation,  so  long 
as  we  retain  a  belief  in  that  most  excellent  of 
books, — and  am  of  the  mind,  that  all  such  that 
depart  from  that  foundation  will  wither  and 
be  confounded." 

A  person  talking  to  Fenelon  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  the  criminal  laws  in  France,  approved, 
in  contradiction  to  the  archbishop,  of  the  num- 
ber of  executions  for  criminal  offences.  I 
maintain,  said  he,  that  such  criminals  are  unfit 
to  live.  But,  my  friend,  said  Fenelon,  you  do 
not  reflect,  that  they  are  still  more  unfit  to  die. 
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FIFTH  MONTH  15,  1847. 


Friends  are  informed  that  the  "  Facts  anc 
Considerations  on  War"  and  the  "  Christiar 
Volunteer,"  two  carefully  prepared  publication: 
calculated  to  dissuade  persons  from  enlisting 
in  military  service,  and  to  promote  our  testi 
mony  against  War,  are  deposited  at  the  Friends 
Bookstore,  No.  84  Arch  street,  where  they  car 
be  gratuitously  obtained  for  general  distribu 
tion. 

It  is  desired  to  give  increased  circulation  t< 
these  works  ;  and  Friends  visiting  or  leaving 
town  might  do  well  to  provide  themselves  wit) 
them  for  distribution. 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM. 

Committee  on  Admissions. — Samuel  Bel 
tie,  Jr.,  No.  73  North  Tenth  street ;  Charle 
Ellis,  No.  95  South  Eighth  street,  and  No.  5i 
Chestnut  street ;  Benjamin  H.  Warder,  Nc, 
179  Vine  street ;  William  Bettle,  No.  244  Nj 
Sixth  street,  and  No.  14  South  Third  street 
John  C.  Allen,  No.  180  South  Second  street. 

Visiting   Managers  for  the  Month. 
James  R.  Greeves,  No.  510  Chestnut  street 
Benjamin  Davis,  No.  176  Arch  street;  Joh: 
C.  Allen,  No.  180  South  Second  street. 

Superintendent. — Philip  Garrett. 

Matron. — Susan  Barton. 

Attending  Physician. — Dr.  Charles  Evam 
No.  182  Arch  street. 

Resident    Physician. —  Dr.  Joshua 
Worthington. 

THE  DWELLING-HOUSE 

Attached  to  "  Friends'  Select  School  Estate 
situate  on  St.  James  street,  first  door  west 
Delaware  Sixth,  being  vacated  by  the  forrm 
tenant,  will  be  to  let.  A  small  family 
Friends  would  be  preferred,  who  would  tal 
the  charge  of  keeping  the  School-house  (f( 
Girls)  in  order,  attend  to  the  fires  through  A 
winter,  &c. — which  services,  would  go  towarc 
reducing  the  rent.    Apply  to 

Lindzey  Nicholson, 

No.  24  South  Tweiah  street 
Joseph  Snowdon, 

No.  84  Arch  street. 
Jeremiah  Hacker, 

No.  144  South  Fourth  street 
Phila.,  Fifth  mo.  1847. 


id:; 
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A  Friend  with  a  small  family,  residing 
the  north-western  part  of  the  city,  having  mo 
house-room  than  he  needs,  would  be  willing 
rent  a  part  of  it;  or  would  be  willing  to  take 
part  of  a  house  himself.    Inquire  at  this  offic 

Married,  at  Springfield  Meeting,  Delaware  C 
Pa.,  on  the  6th  instant,  Isaac  C.  Evans,  of  Lampefc 
Lancaster  county,  to  Ann,  daughter  of  Joseph  aj 
Grace  Evans,  of  the  former  place. 


iry, 
lore 
fortoai 
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Died,  Fourth  month  7th,  1847,  John  Bullock, 
much  esteemed  member  and  elder  of  Wilmingt 
Monthly  Meeting,  Delaware,  aged  sixty-two  years.  Wjfa 
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For  "The Friend.' 

The  Eastern  State  Penitentiary. 

(Concluded  from  page  2C6.) 

From  the  report  of  the  Moral  Instructor  we 
take  the  following  passages  : 

"  In  presenting  this  Annual  Report  of  my 
labours,  I  feel  that  there  is  an  especial  obliga- 
tion to  render  thanks  to  God,  that  in  a  penal 
Institution  of  such  magnitude,  where  there  are 
confined  so  many  of  the  vicious  and  lawless, 
not  a  single  circumstance  has  occurred  within 
my  knowledge  to  disturb  the  peace  and  good 
order  which  has  eminently  prevailed  through- 
out the  year.  I  feel  also  a  high  degree  of  sat- 
isfaction in  the  conviction,  that  there  is  a  con- 
stant progress  in  the  right  administration  of 
the  excellent  discipline  of  the  Eastern  Peniten- 
tiary, and  that  its  good  effects  are  becoming 
more  and  more  apparent  in  the  improved  de- 
portment of  the  prisoners.  The  feverish 
anxiety  gendered  in  the  minds  of  criminals  at 
:heir  entrance  into  prison,  arising  from  a  base- 
ess  apprehension  of  undue  severity,  is  soon 
lissipaled  by  kindness  ;  and  the  consciousness 
hat  their  treatment  is  better  than  their  fears  or 
heir  desert,  awakens  a  sense  of  gratitude, 
vhich  for  the  most  part  becomes  a  guaranty 
or  the  fulfilment  of  their  duties  in  a  proper 
spirit  of  submission  to  the  rules  of  the  Institu- 
ion.  Under  the  most  perfect  administration 
>f  discipline  some  exceptions  might  be  antici- 
>ated,  but  these  have  been  extremely  rare 
hrough  the  past  year.  I  am  confident  that  the 
prisoners  have  manifested  a  degree  of  tranquil- 
i  ity  of  mind  unprecedented  in  the  history  of 
his  Institution. 

I   "  This  state  of  mind  I  consider  highly  favour- 
!  ible  to  the  mental  and  moral  improvement  of 
he  inmates. 

"The  calm  exercise  of  reason  may  be 
I  xpected  to  produce  determinations  more  per- 
i  nanent  than  such  as  are  the  offspring  of  tem- 
;  orary  excitements;  and  I  indulge  a  growing 
ope  that  the  healthful  tone  of  feeling  now  ex- 
sting,  will  be  peculiarly  favourable  to  the 
romotion  of  the  great  object  of  reformatory 
Sorts. 


"  Of  the  one  hundred  and  forty  prisoners 
discharged  during  the  year,  a  considerable 
number  have  presented  a  favourable  moral  as- 
pect, and  so  far  as  I  am  capable  of  judging, 
give  hopeful  indications  of  a  change  of  life." 

"  It  will  be  seen  by  a  reference  to  the  annu- 
al statistics,  that  there  is  a  constant  decrease 
of  the  number  of  prisoners.  The  past  year 
that  decrease  is  thirty-six.  While  there  has 
been  an  unusual  accession  to  the  population  of 
the  city  and  districts,  and  perhaps  a  corres- 
ponding increase  throughout  the  state,  only 
one  hundred  and  seventeen  prisoners  have 
been  received.  This  is  highly  gratifying,  and 
may  in  some  good  degree  be  attributed  to  the 
wholesome  influence  of  the  discipline  of  this 
Institution,  inasmuch  as  I  have  seen  and  known 
at  various  times  in  our  own  city,  a  number  of 
reformed  convicts  engaged  in  honourable  in- 
dustry,  who  but  for  those  influences  might,  and 
probably  would,  have  swelled  the  list  of  com- 
mitments to  the  usual  number. 

"  After  an  acquaintance  of  more  than  eight 
years  with  the  system  of  discipline  in  the  East- 
ern Penitentiary,  and  the  influence  of  separate 
confinement  upon  the  mind  of  the  prisoner,  I 
am  constrained  to  express  my  conviction  that 
that  influence  is  entirely  safe  and  wholesome." 

It  is  stated  in  the  appendix  that  the  number 
of  convicts  in  the  State  Prisons  of  New  York, 
is  1  to  every  1500  of  the  population  ;  while  in 
Pennsylvania  it  is  probably  no  more  than  1  in 
2500. 

The  pamphlet  concludes  with  the  following 
very  interesting  and  curious  passage  : 

"  The  following  reflections  on  the  Pennsyl- 
vania system  of  Prison  discipline  were  made 
by  a  coloured  prisoner.  They  were  found 
written  in  a  copy-book,  furnished  to  him  for 
the  purpose  of  improving  his  handwriting,  &c, 
and  were  by  accident  brought  to  the  notice  of 
an  inspector  while  visiting  him.  With  this 
positive  assurance  (it  being  with  reluctance 
that  they  are  presented  to  those,  into  whose 
hands  this  report  may  fall ;  for  fear  it  may  be 
thought  that  the  prisoner  at  the  time  he  thus 
wrote,  suspected  that  his  composition  would 
ever  meet  other  eyes),  these  reflections  are  in- 
serted here  as  the  testimony  of  an  intelligent 
prisoner,  who  speaks  of  the  practical  influence 
of  the  system  of  punishment  to  which  he  has 
been  subjected. 

"He  was  convicted  June  7,  1845,  for  five 
years,  for  murder  in  second  degree. 

"  The  date  affixed  to  the  following  piece  is 
July  12,  1845. 

" '  Since  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  in  all 
civilized  communities,  to  establish  Prisons  for 
the  restraint  of  the  evil  and  wicked  portions  of 
mankind,  hence,  in  Christian  communities,  it 
also  becomes  necessary,  as  far  as  practicable, 
to  establish  such  laws  and  regulations  for  their 


government,  as  will  add  to  the  health,  comfort, 
and  moral  instruction  of  the  prisoner ;  a  desi- 
deratum which,  until  of  late  years,  had  been 
much  neglected,  and  in  some  countries  up  to 
the  present  period  is  but  little  thought  of.  The 
system  adopted  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
appears  to  approach  nearer  perfection  than 
that  of  any  other  Institution  of  like  magnitude 
in  any  other  State  or  country  of  which  the 
writer  has  been  able  to  gather  information 
from. 

"  '  The  system  of  separate  confinement  with 
labour  has  been  condemned  by  many  humane, 
philanthropic  individuals;  but  they  certainly 
have  laboured  under  wrong  impressions,  or, 
having  received  wrong  information,  and  not 
having  had  an  opportunity  of  personally  wit- 
nessing the  system  in  actual  progress,  have 
come  to  wrong  conclusions  :  but  its  good  effects 
must  certainly  be  apparent  to  all  conversant 
with  the  system,  as  well  as  to  the  prisoner 
himself;  its  benefits  are  so  numerous,  and  so 
decidedly  superior  to  the  old  wretched  mode  of 
crowding  all  together,  that  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
see  how  any  intelligent  observer  of  the  plan 
could  gainsay  it. 

"  '  The  prisoner  is  every  way  bettered  by 
it :  he  is  excluded  from  those  more  vicious  than 
himself;  he  is  not  recognized  by,  nor  exposed 
to,  the  many  hardened  wretches  to  be  found  in 
such  places,  consequently,  when  discharged 
he  is  unknown  to  them  and  they  to  him,  and 
if  either  is  disposed  to  reform  they  have  a 
chance,  without  being  held  up  to  scorn,  as  a 
Convict,  by  each  other.  The  prisoner  is  com- 
fortably provided  for,  not  over-worked,  has 
good  and  useful  books  allowed  him,  has  the 
privilege  of  his  yard  at  stated  periods,  his  cell 
is  well  ventilated  ;  during  summer  his  yard 
door  (an  iron-grated  one)  is  left  open  from 
morn  to  night ;  he  receives  both  mental  and 
moral  instruction,  as  well  as  a  trade  ;  in  short, 
he  has  no  thought  of  what  he  shall  eat,  or 
what  he  shall  drink,  or  wherewithal  he  shall 
be  clothed  ;  all  that  is  required  of  him  is  good 
conduct  and  attention  to  his  employment,  by 
which  he  may  make  himself  as  happy  as  a 
man  possibly  can  be  in  such  a  situation. 

"  '  I  believe  that  the  worst  feature  of  Hell- 
torment  is,  that  its  inmates  are  thrust  indis- 
criminately together. 

"  '  For  myself,  I  have  great  reason  to  be 
thankful  to  God,  since  it  is  my  fate  to  be  an 
inmate  of  the  Penitentiary,  that  I  am  solitary 
and  alone,  and  that  my  lot,  has  heen  cast 
amongst  kind,  humane,  and  honourable  keep- 
ers ;  nevertheless,  I  do  not  pretend  to  say,  nor 
wish  to  be  understood  to  say,  that  the  system 
is  perfect,  without  fault,  but  I  do  say,  that  I 
believe  upon  the  whole,  that  it  is  the  best  per- 
haps in  existence.  There  is  no  doubt  room 
for  further  reformation  of  the  plan  ;  and  time, 
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experience,  and  humanity,  will  yet  bring  about 
other  and  important  improvements.'  " 


For  "  The  Friend." 

British  Agriculture. 

We  find  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  of  last 
Tenth  month,  an  essay  on  the  state  and  pros- 
pects of  British  agriculture,  the  value  and  in- 
terest of  which  will,  we  are  sure,  more  than 
compensate  for  its  length.  If  a  map  of  Eng- 
land be  consulted  in  reading  it,  the  interest 
will  be  much  heightened.  We  regard  the 
views  held  out  in  this  essay  as  of  great  impor- 
tance to  our  own  countrymen,  and  especially 
to  our  own  Society.  Were  our  farmers  fully 
to  understand  that  the  true  system  of  success- 
ful farming  is  to  manure  their  land,  to  bring  it 
field  by  field  into  high  and  profitable  cultiva- 
tion, instead  of  wasting  half  their  labour  in  half 
tilling  the  whole — we  should  not  see  that 
eagerness  for  the  rich  prairies  and  river  bot- 
toms of  the  west,  which  leads  so  many  to 
abandon  the  home  of  their  fathers.  Happy 
neighbourhoods  would  not  so  often  be  broken 
up,  and  the  members  of  our  Society  be  driven 
by  this  mistaken  estimate  of  the  advantages  of 
a  new  and  virgin  soil,  to  separate  themselves 
from  social  influences  which  are  of  far  more 
importance  to  spiritual  and  mentalhealth,  than 
all  the  wealth  of  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi. 

Were  those  who  thus  exile  themselves,  to 
submit  in  their  own  homes  here,  to  half  the 
privations  they  necessarily  endure  in  the  log 
cabin  amidst  the  uncleared  forest,  or  on  the 
unhealthy  prairie,  wealth  would  as  certainly 
be  within  their  reach.  Were  they  to  apply 
themselves  to  the  judicious  management  by 
improved  modes  of  culture  of  their  ancestral 
farms — the  labour  which  must  be  extended  in 
rendering  the  wild  lands  of  the  west,  habitable, 
would  reward  them  no  less  bountifully  here. 
But  our  country  readers  we  fancy  are  begin- 
ning to  smile, — and  so  ends  our  rhapsody. 

The  reviewer  asks,  what  has  British  agri- 
culture done  1    What  is  it  now  doing  ? 

"  Are  the  energies  of  the  present  holders  of 
the  land  still  exerted,  as  in  past  years,  in  fur 
ther  developing  its  resources  ?  To  satisfy  our 
readers  upon  this  point,  we  ask  them  to  accom- 
pany us  in  a  brief  agricultural  tour  of  the 
Island. 

From  the  extreme  northern  end  of  Britain — 
from  within  the  walls  of  a  castle  which  braves 
the  storms  of  Dunnet  bay,  and  guards  the  har- 
bour of  the  ancient  town  of  Thurse — came  the 
voice  which,  upwards  of  fifty  years  ago,  awoke 
the  dormant  energies  of  British  Agriculture, 
and,  from  Caithness  to  Cornwall,  stirred  up 
practical  men  to  new  exertions.  Improvers 
are  not  always  duly  honoured  at  home,  yet  the 
long  and  useful  life  of  Sir  John  Sinclair  could 
scarcely  fail  to  make  a  lasting  and  still  visible 
impression  upon  his  native  country. 

The  stranger  who  lands  at  Wick  is  struck 
by  the  utter  nakedness  of  the  country.  He 
ascends  a  rising  ground,  and  as  far  as  the 
sight  can  reach,  not  a  tree  meets  his  eye.  An 
uneven  and  undulating  plain,  with  occasional 
low  green  hills,  and  many  lochs  between  them, 
extends  on  either  hand,  tillihe  eye  rests  on  the 


lofty  Sutherland  hills,  which  shut  in  the  view 
towards  the  west  and  south.  In  the  days  of 
Sir  John  Sinclair,  this  country  was  nearly  all 
one  rude  moor — tenanted  by  here  and  there  a 
few  crofters  or  small  farmers,  settled  in  their 
rude  cabins  by  the  margin  of  a  lake,  or  on  a 
more  sheltered  hill-side,  or  by  the  border  of 
some  green  bottom — on  which  a  few  starvling 
black  cattle  could  pick  up  a  scanty  subsistence. 
Land  was  of  so  little  value,  that  few  marches 
were  clearly  defined.  The  boundaries  of  large 
properties  were  for  the  most  part  unknown; 
and  miles  on  miles  of  common  moorland  were 
spread  over  the  whole  country  in  every  direc- 
tion. 

Now,  everything  is  changed  or  changing, 
and  the  spirit  of  improvement  is  as  lively  in 
the  remote  Caithness  as  in  almost  any  other 
part  of  the  Island.  The  landowners  have  dis- 
covered that  their  paternal  possessions  are  not 
necessarily  the  sterile  and  worthless  inherit- 
ances they  were  previously  considered.  The 
drain  and  the  improved  plough,  and  the  alter- 
nate husbandry,  and  a  better  manuring,  have 
made  corn  wave  and  clover  flourish,  and  even 
wheat  ripen,  where  a  former  generation  were 
satisfied  with  a  worthless  pasture.  Marches 
have  been  settled,  or  are  in  course  of  adjust- 
ment— sixty  thousand  acres  of  Common,  now 
considered  worth  quarrelling  about,  have  been 
divided — the  rental  of  some  properties  has  been 
increased  six  or  eight  times  within  living  me- 
mory,  whilst  that  of  the  whole  county  has 
been  doubled  since  1815.  We  last  year  walk- 
ed over  a  farm,  a  few  miles  from  Wick,  which 
had  been  held  on  a  long  lease,  just  expired, 
for  £134,  and  which  has  been  since  let  for 
£800  a-year  !  The  capabilities  of  this  coun- 
try are  little  known  at  a  distance.  Fifty 
bushels  of  wheat,  and  fifty-six  of  oats,  with 
equal  returns  of  bear,  and  as  much  as  three  or 
four  hundred  stones  of  hay,  are  the  occasional 
•returns  of  a  Scottish  acre  ;  and  we  have  seen 
as  beautiful  crops  of  turnips  and  potatoes  in 
Caithness  as  in  any  other  county  in  Scotland. 

Cross  the  Ord  of  Caithness — descend  upon 
the  beautiful  village  of  Helmsdale,  and  skirt 
the  coast  of  Sutherland  ;  and  if  you  can  shut 
out  the  mountain  back-ground,  you  will  admire 
the  rich  farming,  the  marks  of  advancing  im 
provement,  the  monuments  of  labour  expended 
in  subduing  refractory  nature,  and  the  rewards 
of  persevering  industry  and  skill,  which  appear 
in  the  rich  crops  of  wheat  and  turnips  that 
refresh  the  eye,  as  you  pass  the  base  of  the 
hills  at  Golspie,  and  ride  over  the  further 
twelve  miles  of  coast-line  which  bring  you  to 
the  mound  of  Fyvie. 

Of  the  past  improvements  in  Sutherland 
every  one  has  heard — of  the  conversion  of 
poorly  farmed  and  widely  scattered  arable 
patches,  into  productive  sheep-walks — of  the 
removal  of  an  inland  peasantry  to  a  sea-board 
life — of  the  dispersion  of  some  of  the  native 
population,  and  the  emigration  of  others  ;— of 
these  changes  most  of  our  readers  have  heard 
— some  with  approbation,  others  perhaps  with 
doubt  and  hesitating  disapproval.  Few  men  in 
the  low  country  are  qualified  thoroughly  to 
understand  the  reasons  assigned  for  these 
changes — to  estimate  the  policy  of  them,  or  to 
do  justice  to  the  motives  of  those  by  whom 


they  were  suggested  and  carried  into  effect. 
The  clearing  system  was  no  doubt  the  most 
summary  method  pf  effecting  an  immediate 
improvement — the  simplest  and  most  easy  for 
an  agent  to  carry  into  execution  ;  but,  indepen- 
dent of  the  question  of  high  justice  as  it  is  call- 
ed— in  Ireland— we  are  rather  inclined  to 
doubt  whether  it  was  the  policy  which,  in  its 
fullest  extent,  a  far-seeing  man  would  have 
recommended  to  the  noble  and  benevolent 
proprietor.  The  county  has  undergone  ex- 
traordinary improvements  in  its  material 
appearance  and  apparent  prosperity,  under 
the  new  system.  The  roads,  the  buildings, 
the  sheep  stock,  the  tenantry,  all  are  ad- 
mirable, and  such  as  a  great  proprietor  may 
well  be  proud  of ;  but  still  we  have  a  doubt 
whether  either  the  sum  of  human  happiness, 
or  the  actual  rental  of  the  proprietor  has  been 
increased  in  an  equal  degree.  A  system  which 
should  have  fostered  the  native  population,  and 
to  a  certain  extent  have  kept  them  upon  the. 
land — which  should  by  instruction  have  eleva- 
ted their  intellectual  condition,  and  taught  and 
gently  led  an  after  generation  of  them  to  forget 
old  habits  and  prejudices,  and  themselves  to 
become  the  improvers  of  the  soil  on  which 
their  fathers  had  so  long  lived  such  a  sys- 
tem— a  very  difficult  one,  we  grant,  with  a 
Highland  population,  requiring  long  patience 
and  much  kindly  forbearance,  and  involving, 
in  all  time  to  come,  greater  labour  and  diffi- 
culty in  management — would  nevertheless,  we 
think,  have  more  largely  increased  the  amount 
of  human  happiness  ;  and,  while  it  added  more 
to  the  strength  of  the  state,  and  to  the  number 
of  consumers,  would  also  have  raised  to  a 
higher  sum,  in  the  end,  the  rent-roll  of  the 
domain. 

But  whatever  doubts  there  may  be  of  the 
final  policy  of  this  system, — of  the  skill  and 
industry  of  the  present  farmers  of  the  country, 
the  crops  on  the  coast-line  speak  in  the  strong- 
est terms.  We  wish  the  red  land  farmers  of 
Wales  had  the  opportunity  of  witnessing  what 
is  made  of  the  gravelly  red  land  of  the  Suther- 
land shores. 

Passing  hastily  over  the  flat,  gravelly,  and 
loose  sand  of  the  Dornoch  district,  we  cross  to 
the  borough  of  Tain,  and  enter  the  district  of 
Easter  Ross.  The  drive  from  Tain  to  Inver- 
Gordon  presents  a  view  of  what  this  country 
can  do  in  the  hands  of  the  skilful  improver ; 
and  the  fertile  flat  which  stretches  inwards 
from  the  eastern  sea,  may  successfully  rival 
any  equal  extent  of  stiff  clay  land  in  our  south- 
ern counties. 

The  husbandry  and  improvement  of  one  dis- 
trict modifies  and  hastens  the  improvement  of 
those  that  adjoin  it.  The  Sutherland  sheep- 
walks  maintain  more  stock — grow  a  larger 
quantity,  that  is,  of  nourishing  grass — in  ihej  i 
summer  and  autumn — than  they  do  in  the 
winter  and  spring.  The  number  of  sheep, 
therefore,  which  the  land  can  support  in  win- 
ter, is  unable  to  consume  the  food  which  is 
produced  in  summer.  If  the  farmer  keep  only 
the  smaller  number,  therefore,  he  suffers  a  loss 
of  summer  produce — there  is  a  waste  of  natu- 
ral food  ;  while,  if  he  keeps  a  larger  number, 
he  risks  the  loss  of  his  stock  by  famine  in  the 
winter.    It  was  in  seeking  a  remedy  for  this 
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evil  that  the  Sutherland  farmers  have  been  led 
to  improve,  so  extensively,  the  gravelly  soils 
of  the  coast-line.  They  raise  large  breadths 
of  turnips,  to  which  they  bring  down  their  un- 
seasoned first-year  sheep  (called  hogs),  and 
feed  them  during  the  winter,  sending  them  back 
to  the  hills  again  when  the  first  rush  of  cotton 
grass  has  covered  them  with  nutritious  herb- 
age. Thus  the  whole  summer  food  is  con- 
sumed, while  the  flock  is  well  fed  in  winter. 

But  the  flats  of  Sutherland  do  not  yet  pro- 
duce turnips  enough  to  winter  the  whole  of  the 
first-year  sheep  ot  the  county — about  50,000, 
' — and  to  fatten  the  few  crosses  which  the  in- 
troduction of  steam  is  leading  some  to  rear  for 
the  butcher.  The  plains  of  Easter  Ross  have 
therefore  been  put  under  requisition.  Some  of 
the  Sutherland,  and  even  the  Caithness  men, 
take  flat  farms  in  Ross,  and  send  down  their 
sheep  to  winter  upon  them  ;  while  others  con- 
.  tract  with  the  lowland  farmers,  and  have  their 
sheep  maintained  for  a  stipulated  price.  We 
have  heard  of  an  individual  Sutherland  farmer 
paying  as  much  as  £400  to  his  Ross-shire 
neighbour,  for  a  single  wintering  of  his  sheep. 
The  improvers  in  Sutherland,  therefore,  direct- 
ly stimulate,  and,  at  the  same  time,  reward  the 
improvers  in  Easter  Ross. 

We  do  not  linger  on  the  beautiful  shores  of 
the  Cromarty  Frith,  on  either  side  of  which 
the  corn  fields  are  gradually  extirpating  the 
heath, — nor  around  the  pretty  town  of  Ding- 
wall, and  its  richly  cultivated  hills  ;  nor  do  we 
attempt  to  describe  the  view  from  Knockferril, 
which  the  agriculturist  will  delight  to  look  upon 
— nor  the  vale  of  Strath-Pefler,  rich  and  sun- 
clad  as  we  saw  it — nor  the  course  of  the  Conon, 
which  the  tourist  so  justly  admires,  and  along 
either  slope  of  which,  in  the  district  of  Contin, 
and  in  the  flatter  bottoms,  the  several  proprie- 
tors are  vying  with  each  other  in  reclaiming 
the  waste.  Upwards  of  five  quarters  of  wheat, 
i  and  seven  of  oats,  per  imperial  acre,  are  the 
!  produce  of  some  of  the  land  in  this  beautiful 
valley. 

To  discover  how  remotely  improvement  is 
penetrating,  and  newer  knowledge  carried 
among  these  Highland  hills,  the  traveller  must 
ascend  the  straths  that  run  across  the  country, 
especially  in  the  latitude  at  which  we  now 
have  arrived  ;  where,  though  thinned  by  emi- 
gration, the  native  population  are  not  entirely 
superseded  by  sheep.  A  new  road  is  a  prelude 
to  an  agricultural  revolution.  Admit  lime 
alone  to  the  soils  of  the  slate  country,  and  you 
double  the  value  of  its  crops.  Ascend  the  wa- 
ter of  Beauly,  at  the  head  of  the  loch  of  that 
name,  and  wherever  the  road  has  gone,  lime 
is  found  to  have  made  its  way  for  upwards  of 
twenty  miles.  An  humble  catechism  in  the 
Jiands  of  the  schoolmaster  overturns  rude  me- 
thods of  culture,  husbands  old  manures,  recom- 
mends new  ones,  and  through  the  lips  of  the 
favourite  son,  conveys  instruction  to  the  other- 
wise unwilling  father.  We  were  delighted,  a 
year  ago,  far  up  Strath  Glass,  we  met  a  cart 
laden  with  bags  of  guano,  and  in  a  small  school 
by  the  way  side,  heard  a  class  of  bare-footed 
boys  successfully  examined  in  agricultural 
chemistry. 

We  know  of  few  districts  in  which  the  out- 
lay of  industry  in  the  improvement  of  the  soil 
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presents  itself  in  a  more  striking  light  than  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Inverness.  The  parish 
of  Urray,  on  the  north  of  the  Beauly  Frith,  has 
the  appearance  of  one  broad  river-bed.  Gra- 
vel and  stones  are  the  materials  on  which  the 
cultivator  has  to  work.  The  slopes  of  the  hills 
above  the  head  of  the  lake,  are  of  a  similar 
character, — sand,  and  gravel,  and  large  blocks 
of  stone,  with  a  varying  admixture  of  clay. 
Above  the  town  of  lverness,  again,  to  the  south 
and  south-east,  the  plains  of  Culloden  resemble 
a  stony  pavement ;  and  the  slopes  of  the  river 
Nairn  behind  it  are  almost  equally  beset  by 
huge  boulders  on  the  surface,  and  by  earth-fast 
stones  and  stony  gravel  below. 

But  on  these  apparently  hopeless  materials, 
human  industry  is  at  work.  The  moor  is  giv- 
ing place  to  the  corn-field.  An  expenditure  of 
labour  in  draining  and  trenching,  which  costs 
sixteen  pounds  an  acre,  is  repaid  by  these  gra- 
velly plains  and  slopes.  It  is  rapid,  we  infer, 
because  the  improvements  are  constantly  in 
progress ;  and  at  each  successive  visit,  we  find 
them  further  advanced. 

In  our  descent  from  the  north,  another  ele- 
ment of  the  agricultural  progress  of  our  time 
first  arrests  our  notice  at  Inverness.  This  is 
the  facility  of  transport  which  steam  navigation 
has  recently  presented  to  the  agricultural  pro- 
duce of  the  district.  The  wheat  of  the  Beauly 
Frith  is  generally  sent  to  the  Edinburgh,  and 
the  oats  to  the  London,  market ;  and  the  cost 
of  transport  averages  about  20s.  an  acre.  To 
this  extent,  the  Lothian  or  the  Surrey  farmer 
has  the  advantage  over  his  brother  in  Inver- 
ness ;  and  yet  the  land  at  the  head  of  Loch 
Beauly  lets  at  40s.  an  imperial  acre. 

But  the  London  steamers  have  lately  provi- 
ded a  direct  access  to  the  English  market  for 
the  live  stock  of  the  north.  This  has  not  only 
been  of  immediate  benefit  to  the  farmers  of  In- 
verness, and  Banff,  and  Aberdeen — from  all  of 
which  counties  many  fat  cattle  are  now  ship- 
ped— but  it  is  also  gradually  altering  and 
amending  the  general  culture  of  the  district. 
The  attention  of  the  tenant  has  been  more 
turned  to  the  fattening  of  stock ;  he  is  induced 
to  grow  more  green  crops — is  thus  enabled  to 
prepare  more  manure,  to  treat  his  land  better, 
consequently  to  grow  larger  crops  of  corn,  and 
generally  to  improve  both  his  own  condition 
and  that  of  the  land  he  cultivates.  In  July  of 
last  year,  when  we  visited  Inverness,  we  were 
informed  that  in  one  trip  the  London  steamer 
had  carried  up  700  pigs,  200  sheep,  and  30 
head  of  cattle,  all  fat,  besides  many  tons  of 
eggs  and  salmon.  Much  larger  shipments  still 
are  made  from  the  rapidly  improving  county 
of  Aberdeen. 

From  Inverness  there  are  several  routes  by 
which  our  southern  journey  mignt  be  prosecu- 
ted. We  might  take  the  western  road  along 
the  east  side  of  Loch  Ness  ;  and  might  see  in 
Stratb  Errick  the  struggle  renewed,  but  with  a 
returning  tide,  between  the  sheep-walk  and  the 
arable  systems.  Like  the  Sutherland  proper- 
ty, that  of  Lovat  was  long  ago  the  scene  of  ex- 
tensive clearings.  Sheep,  versus  men,  there 
also  carried  the  day.  Trials  are  now  making 
of  the  opposite  plan.  On  the  old  sheep-farm 
of  Dell,  in  Strath  Errick,  the  curious  traveller 
will  find  600  acres  capable  of  arable  culture. 
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Of  these  the  present  tenant  has  ploughed  up 
only  150  acres  ;  and  yet  he  already  keeps 
more  sheep  than  before,  and  has  besides,  30 
head  of  cattle  and  three  horses  more,  with  all 
his  corn  in  addition.  Our  southern  readers 
may  perhaps  be  surprised  when  we  tell  them 
further,  that  the  lowest  of  this  arable  land  is 
600,  and  the  highest  900  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea. 

But  who  shall  place  a  theoretical  limit  to 
the  triumphs  of  skilful  industry?  In  Glen 
Urquhart,  on  the  opposite  side  of  Loch  Ness, 
wheat  is  grown  and  ripened  at  a  height  of  800 
feet;  and  in  Nairn,  at  nearly  1000  feet.  In 
Strathearn,  our  Perthshire  readers  may  have 
seen  a  beautiful  crop  of  turnips  at  a  height  of 
1200  feet ;  but  if  they  will  cross  the  channel 
and  climb  the  Wicklow  mountains,  they  will 
find  turnips  luxuriating  under  the  management 
of  a  pupil  of  the  Glasnevin  school,  at  1600 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Expend  know* 
ledge  and  industry  upon  the  soil,  and  where 
will  it  prove  ungrateful? 

Or,  we  might  descend  by  the  central  road 
which  tourists  prefer — and,,  skirting  the  Spey, 
might  see  in  Badenocfr  that  the  soil  and  the 
proprietors  are  here  and  there  by  brief  starts 
awaking  out  of  their  long  slumbers;  and  passing 
the  woods  of  Athol,  and  with  iegret  hurrying 
through  '  bonny  Dunkeld,'  and  over  the  rich, 
red,-hummocky  table-land  which  accompanies 
us  from  Murthly  to  Perth,  might  mingle  with 
the  skilful  farmers  of  Perthshire,  and  admire 
how  their  rich  straths  are  now  almost  equalled 
in  fertility  by  the  stony  slopes  of  their  hills, 
and  by  the  mounds  and  ridges  of  gravel  from 
which  the  tooth  of  the  subsoil  plough  has  torn 
up  an  unwilling  depth  of  soil. 

But  we  prefer  the  coast-line  by  Nairn  and 
healthy  Forres,  and  ancient  Elgin,  and  round 
by  ducal  Fochabers,  and  rich  Huntly,  and  the 
wet  country  of  Keith,  through  the  county  of 
Aberdeen.  The  red  land  which  skirts  the 
southern  shores  of  the  Moray  Frith  has  long 
claimed  the  title  of'  the  granary  of  Scotland.' 
Its  soils  are  generally  light,  and  were  therefore 
easily  cultivated.  Its  climate  is  mild  and  com- 
paratively equable,  for  it  is  sheltered  by  moun- 
tains on  one  hand,  and  has  the  wide  sea  on 
the  other.  Luxuriant  wheat  grows  on  many 
of  the  flat  lands  of  the  'Laigh  of  Moray,'  and 
oats  on  its  hills  ;  but  the  broad  sandy  tracts  of 
this  coast-line  favour  barley  more  and  bear, 
for  the  manufacture  of  the  national  beverage; 
while  the  potato  and  the  turnip  in  their  course 
give  a  fully  average  return. 

(To  be  contin'ied.) 

The  License  Laws. — The  grog-sellers  in 
Westchester,  Pa.,  have  been  comforting  them- 
selves with  doubts  whether  the  U.  S.  Supreme 
Court  has  actually  decided  that  laws  prohibit- 
ing the  sale  of  ardent  spirits  are  constitutional. 
The  Washington  Union  being  appealed  to  sets 
the  matter  at  rest  in  terms  which  the  liquor 
dealers  will  be  able  to  understand,  as  follows  : 

Cases  have  come  up  from  New  Hampshire, 
Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island,  where  license 
laws  have  passed  the  Legislature,  and  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  each  State  has  confirmed  their 
constitutionality.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  have  decided  the  question  at  their 
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last  term ;  every  Judge  upon  the  bench  pro- 
nounced his  opinion  in  the  case ;  and,  with 
the  exception  of  some  point,  taken  by  Judge 
TDaniel,  and  which  did  not  affect  the  general 
decision,  the  C<urt  was  unanimous  in  its  opin- 
ion in  favour  of  the  constitutionality  of  the 
license  laws. — Tribune. 


From  the  National  Era. 

THE  ANGEL  OF  PATIENCE. 

A  free  paraphrase  of  the  German. 

To  weary  hearts,  to  mourning  homes 
The  Angel  Patience  gently  comes : 
No  power  has  he  to  banish  pain, 
Or  give  us  back  our  lost  again, 
And  yet,  in  tenderest  love,  our  dear 
And  Heavenly  Father  sends  him  here. 

There's  quiet  in  that  Angel's  glance, 
There's  rest  in  his  still  countenance ! 
He  mocks  no  grief  with  idle  cheer, 
Nor  wounds  with  words  the  mourner's  ear, 
But  ills  and  woes  he  may  not  cure 
He  kindly  teaches  to  endure. 

Angel  of  Patience  !  sent  to  calm 
Our  feverish  brows  with  cooling  palm 
To  lay  the  storms  of  hope  and  fear, 
And  reconcile  life's  smile  and  tear  ; 
The  throbs  of  wounded  pride  to  still, 
And  make  our  own  our  Father's  will ! 

Oh  !  thou  who  mournest  on  thy  way, 

With  longings  for  the  close  of  day, 

He  walks  with  thee, — that  Angel  kind, — 

And  gently  whispers,  "  Be  resigned ! 

Bear  up,  bear  on,  the  end  shall  tell 

The  dear  Lord  ordereth  all  things  well !" 

J.  G.  W. 

Selected. 

FORGIVE  AND  FORGET. 

Forgive  and  forget !  why  the  world  would  be  lonely, 
The  garden,  a  wilderness  left  to  deform, 

If  the  flowers  but  remembered  the  chilling  winds  only, 
And  the  fields  gave  no  verdure  for  fear  of  the 
storm ! 

Oh  still  in  thy  loveliness  emblem  the  flower, 

Give  the  fragrance  of  feeling  to  sweeten  life's 
way; 

And  prolong  not  again  the  brief  cloud  of  an  hour, 
With  tears  that  but  darken  the  rest  of  the  day. 

Forgive  and  forget !  There's  no  heart  so  unfeeling 
But  some  gentle  thoughts  of  affection  there  live, 

And  the  best  of  us  all  require  something  concealing, 
Some  heart  that  with  smiles  can  ibrget  and  for- 
give. 

Then  away  with  the  cloud  from  those  beautiful  eyes, 
That  brow  was  no  home  for  such  frowns  to  have 
met; 

Oh  how  could  our  spirits  e'er  hope  for  the  skies, 
If  Heaven  should  refuse  to  forgive  and  forget ! 


For"  The  Friend." 
THE  SOCIETY  OF  FRIENDS 
IN 

PENNSYLVANIA  AND  NEW  JERSEY. 

From  1764  to  1782. 
(Continued  from  page  269.) 

Slavery  was  in  a  very  prominent  manner 
before  the  Yearly  Meeting  this  year  [1774]. 
In  the  year  1758  a  rule  had  been  made  that  if 
members  of  the  Society  should  "  vindicate" 
slavery,  or  "  be  concerned  in  importing,  sell- 
ing  or  purchasing  slaves,"  the  Monthly  Meet- 


ings they  belonged  to,  should  refuse  to  let  them 
sit  in  meetings  of  discipline,  allow  them  to  be 
employed  in  the  services  of  the  Society,  or  re- 
ceive any  contributions  from  them.  Before 
the  year  1774  the  members  of  the  Yearly 
Meeting  had  manumitted  nearly  ail  their  slaves, 
yet  a  few  still  held  some.  In  order  to  clear 
the  Society  entirely  from  this  stain  upon  its 
character  and  principle,  the  Yearly  Meeting 
adopted  the  following  report  of  a  committee  on 
the  subject,  and  sent  it  down  to  the  subordinate 
meetings : — 

"  Agreeable  to  appointment,  we  have  weighti- 
ly considered  the  sorrowful  subject  committed 
to  us ;  and  many  brethren  having  had  an  op- 
portunity of  freely  communicating  their  senti- 
ments thereon ;  after  a  solid  conference,  we 
find  there  is  a  painful  exercise  attending  the 
minds  of  Friends,  arid  a  general  concern  pre- 
vailing, that  our  Christian  testimony  may  be 
more  extensively  held  forth,  against  the  un- 
righteous practice  of  enslaving  our  fellow 
creature ;  to  promote  which,  it  is  our  sense  and 
judgment, — 

"  That  such  professors  among  us  who  are, 
or  shall  be  concerned  in  importing,  selling  or 
purchasing ;  or  that  shall  give  away  or  trans- 
fer any  negro  or  other  slave,  with  or  without 
any  other  consideration  than  to  clear  their 
estate  of  any  future  incumbrance,  or  in  such 
manner  as  that  their  bondage  is  continued  be- 
yond the  time  limited  by  law  or  custom  for 
white  persons  ;  and  such  member  who  accepts 
of  such  gift  or  assignment,  ought  to  be  speedily 
treated  with,  in  the  spirit  of  true  love  and  wis- 
dom, and  the  iniquity  of  their  conduct  lard  be- 
fore  them.  And  if  after  this  Christian  labour, 
they  cannot  be  brought  to  such  a  sense  of  their 
injustice,  as  to  do  every  thing  which  the  Monthly 
Meeting  shall  judge  to  be  reasonable  and  neces- 
sary for  the  restoring  such  slave  to  his  or  her 
natural  and  just  right  to  liberty,  and  condemn 
their  deviation  from  the  law  of  righteousness 
and  equity,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  said  meet- 
ing, that  such  member  be  testified  against,  as 
other  transgressors  are,  by  the  rules  of  our 
discipline,  for  other  immoral,  unjust,  and  re- 
proachful conduct. 

"  And  having  deliberately  weighed  and  con- 
sidered that  many  slaves  are  possessed  and 
detained  in  bondage  by  divers  members  of  our 
religious  Society,  towards  whom  labour  has 
been  extended  ;  but  being  apprehensive  that  a 
Christian  duty  has  not  been  so  fully  discharged 
to  them  as  their  various  circumstances  appear 
to  require : 

"  We  think  it  expedient  that  the  Quarterly 
Meetings  should  be  earnestly  advised  and  en- 
joined, to  unite  with  their  respective  Monthly 
Meetings,  in  a  speedy  and  close  labour  with 
such  members  ;  and  where  it  shall  appear  that 
any,  from  views  of  temporal  gain,  cannot  be 
prevailed  with  to  release  from  captivity  such 
slaves  as  shall  be  found  suitable  for  liberty, 
but  detain  them  in  bondage,  without  such  rea- 
sons as  shall  be  sufficient  and  satisfactory  ;  the 
cases  of  such  should  be  brought  forward  to 
the  next  Yearly  Meeting  for  consideration,  and 
such  further  directions  as  may  be  judged  ex- 
pedient. And  in  the  mean  time,  we  think 
those  persons  ought  not  to  be  employed  in  the 
service  of  Truth. 


"  And  having  grounds  to  conclude  that  there 
are  some  brethren  who  have  these  poor  cap* 
tives  under  their  care,  and  are  desirous  to  be 
wisely  directed  in  the  restoring  them  to  liberty  ; 
Friends  who  may  be  appointed  by  Quarterly 
and  Monthly  Meetings  on  the  service  now 
proposed,  are  earnestly  desired  to  give  their 
weighty  and  solid  attention  for  the  assistance 
of  such,  who  are  thus  honestly  and  religiously 
concerned  for  their  own  relief,  and  the  essen- 
tial benefit  of  the  negro.  And  in  such  families 
where  there  are  young  ones,  or  others  of  suit- 
able age,  that  they  excite  the  masters,  or  those 
who  have  them,  to  give  them  sufficient  instruc- 
tion and  learning,  in  order  to  qualify  them  for 
the  enjoyment  of  the  liberty  intended,  and  that 
they  be  instructed  by  themselves,  or  placed 
out  to  such  masters  and  mistresses  who  will  be 
careful  of  their  religious  education,  to  serve  for 
such  time,  and  no  longer,  as  is  prescribed  by 
law  and  custom,  for  white  people. 

"  And  understanding  that  some  members  of 
our  religious  Society  through  inattention,  and 
others  from  different  motives,  have  been  in- 
duced to  be  concerned  in  hiring  slaves  on 
wages;  such  should  be  incited  to  consider,  that 
this  practice  manifestly  contributes  to  promote 
the  unrighteous  traffic  we  are  desirous  to  sup- 
press ;  and  therefore  they  should  be  advised 
and  admonished  against  being  thus  accessory 
to  promoting  it. 

"  Also  that  all  Friends  be  cautioned  and  ad- 
vised against  acting  as  executors  or  adminis- 
trators to  such  estates  where  slaves  are  be- 
queathed, or  likely  to  be  detained  in  bondage. 

"  And  we  are  of  the  mind,  that  where  any 
member  has  been  heretofore  so  far  excluded 
frpm  religious  fellowship,  as  the  minute  of  this 
meeting,  in  the  year  1758,  gives  authority; 
nevertheless,  in  case  of  further  disorderly  con- 
duct, that  they  be  treated  with  agreeable  to  our 
discipline." 

Many  subjects,  beside  slavery  occupied  the 
attention  of  the  Yearly  Meeting,  and  much 
unanimity  and  harmony  prevailed  amongst 
those  assembled  in  their  consideration.— 
Amongst  the  minutes,  we  find  the  following  on 
Education  : — 

"  The  pious  education  of  our  youth  being  a 
matter  of  great  importance,  parents  and  those 
to  whom  this  weighty  trust  is  committed,  are 
earnestly  excited  to  a  faithful  discharge  of  their 
duty  herein  ;  both  in  respect  to  placing  them 
under  exemplary  and  religious  school-masters 
and  mistresses,  for  useful  and  proper  learning, 
and  to  inculcate  on  their  tender  minds  the  pure 
doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  agreeable  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  our  holy  profession, — the  necessity  of 
a  life  of  self-denial  which  leads  to  plainness  in 
speech,  behaviour,  and  apparel,  and  circum- 
spection in  all  parts  of  their  conduct: — a  de- 
clension from  which  is  sorrowfully  apparent  in 
many." 

To  encourage  the  spread  of  (he  knowledge 
of  the  principles  of  the  Society  amongst  its 
members  and  others,  the  Yearly  Meeting  wish- 
ed to  encourage  the  printing  a  new  edition  of 
Barclay's  Apology.  To  facilitate  it  they  direct- 
ed the  several  subordinateQuarterly  and  Month- 
ly Meetings,  "  to  procure  subscriptions  for  the 
purpose  as  speedily  as  they  can,  and  send  ac- 
counts thereof  to  the  clerk  of  the  Meeting  for 
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Sufferings,  in  order  that  the  number  wanted 
may  b,e  known,  and  the  work  expeditiously 
forwarded.  It  is  agreed  that  five  hundred  of 
the  books  be  printed  and  bound  at  the  expense 
of  this  meeting,  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  poor 
Friends,  and  distributed  amongst  them,  and 
others,  in  such  manner  as  may  be  most  con- 
ducive to  the  promoting  religious  instruction, 
and  the  knowledge  of  our  Christian  princi- 
ples." 

(To  be  continued.) 

Friends'  Asylum. 

Thirteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Friends' 
Asylum  for  the  Insane^  near  Philadel- 
phia. 

In  conformity  with  the  direction  of  the  Con- 
tributors, the  following  account  of  the  Institu- 
tion for  the  past  year,  is  published. 

There  were  fifty  patients  under  our  care 
Third  month  1st,  1846  ;  since  that  period  we 
have  received  forty-five  ; — have  discharged 
thirty-one — and  six  have  died ;  making  the 
whole  number  who  have  partaken  of  the  bene- 
fits of  the  Institution,  during  the  past  twelve 
months,  ninety-five ;  being  an  increase  of  ele- 
ven over  the  preceding  year.  Of  those  dis- 
charged, nineteen  were  restored ;  two  improved; 
and  ten  stationary.  The  number  remaining 
in  the  House  on  the  1st  instant,  was  fifty-eight ; 
whose  condition  is  as  follows  :  Six  are  restor- 
ed ;  six  improved  ;  two  convalescent;  and  forty- 
four  without  improvement. 

The  latter,  to  a  considerable  extent,  consti- 
tute a  class  of  chronic  cases,  generally  so  at 
the  time  of  their  admission  : — for  whom  little 
benefit  could  be  anticipated  beyond  the  exten- 
sion to  them  of  that  kindness  and  care,  which 
form  so  important  a  feature  in  the  present 
humane  system  of  treatment  applied  to  the 
Insane. 

.  From  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Ac- 
counts, and  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Treasu- 
rer, which  are  herewith  submitted  to  the 
Contributors,  it  will  appear  that  the  whole 
amount  which  has  accrued  from  the  board  of 
patients,  during  the  year,  is  $12,134.63; — 
from  a  contribution  and  a  bequest  $73.75. 
And  that  the  disbursements  for  all  purposes, 
during  the  same  period,  including  annuities, 
have  been  $13,679.91 ;  leaving  a  deficiency  in 
the  operations  of  the  year,  exclusive  of  a  do- 
nation and  a  contribution,  of  $1,545.28. 

The  principal  causes  of  this  deficiency,  were 
the  payment  of  wages  which  had  previously 
accumulated,  and  an  unusual  expenditure  in 
painting. 

The  balance  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer, 
including  that  unexpended  from  the  legacy  of 
Beulah  Sansom,  is  $757.40. 

No  income  has  been  received  for  several 
years,  from  the  legacy  left  by  the  late  Anna 
Guest. 

The  product  of  the  Farm,  agreeably  to  the 
Report  of  the  Superintendent,  is  as  follows  : 

Thirty-three  loads  of  hay  ;  420  bushels  of 
potatoes  ;  160  bushels  of  corn  ;  450  bushels  of 
turnips.  Twelve  hogs  were  killed  for  family 
use,  weighing  3249  lbs.  In  addition  to  the 
above,  products  of  the  farm  were  sold,  amount- 


ing to  $225.19  ;  and  a  large  supply  of  vegeta- 
bles from  the  garden  was  furnished  for  use. 

During  the  year  there  has  been  a  consider- 
able amount  expended  in  the  necessary  repairs 
of  the  buildings,  and  in  having  the  same  tho- 
roughly painted,  as  above  noticed  ;  which  in 
addition  to  the  improvement  to  the  property, 
has  imparted  a  cheerful  aspect  to  the  whole 
interior  of  the  buildings. 

The  Managers  are  deeply  impressed  with 
the  importance  of  our  Asylum,  furnishing 
every  comfort  anticipated  from  its  establish- 
ment, for  the  afflicted  class  who  may  be  placed 
under  their  care,  as  well  as  that  variety  of 
moral  means,  combined  with  judicious  medical 
treatment,  necessary  for  their  restoration  to 
health. 

Every  class  of  patients  claims  our  sympathy 
and  kindness;  and  amongst  the  chronic  cases, 
where  little  hope  of  a  cure  has  at  first  been 
entertained,  we  are  sometimes  gratified  with 
an  entire  recovery. 

Of  the  cases  admitted  during  the  past  year, 
where  the  duration  of  the  disease  had  been 
short,  all  have  been  restored,  except  where 
prematurely  removed  by  their  friends;  a  fact 
which  offers  strong  inducements  to  the  friends 
of  patients,  to  use  every  prudent  exertion  to 
place  them  early  under  that  treatment  and  care 
which  can  only  be  furnished  in  a  well  regu- 
lated establishment  of  the  kind.  Any  unneces- 
sary neglect  in  this  respect  may  be  the  cause 
of  the  disease  becoming  so  fixed,  as  to  render 
its  removal  doubtful,  if  not  impracticable ;  and 
experience  has  proved,  that  such  delay,  if 
viewed  on  the  point  of  economy  only,  is  a  great 
mistake ;  for  on  examining  tables  carefully 
prepared  in  four  Institutions  for  Insane,  it  has 
been  found,  that  the  average  cost  for  the  care 
of  old  chronic  cases,  has  been  $1893  each; 
when  that  for  cure  of  each  recent  case,  has 
been  only  $55. 

The  adoption  of  the  present  regulation  in  re- 
gard to  admissions,  has  had  the  effect  to 
increase  the  number  of  recent  case3,  and  there- 
by to  improve  the  classification. 

In  connection  with  this  subject,  the  Mana- 
gers would  again  advert  to  the  great  injury 
which  is  often  caused  by  removing  patients 
from  under  the  care  of  the  Institution,  contra- 
ry to  the  advice  of  the  Physicians,  and  without 
allowing  the  time  necessary  for  recovery.  The 
consequence  often  is  a  relapse  ;  whilst  a  per- 
manent cure  might  have  been  effected  by  a 
longer  continuance  of  the  treatment. 

In  the  selection  of  moral  means,  which  the 
present  enlightened  system  of  treatment  indi- 
cates, horticultural  and  agricultural  pursuits, 
when  admissible,  hole?  an  important  place. 
For  this  kind  of  employment  the  farm  and 
large  garden  connected  with  the  Asylum,  afford 
opportunities  during  the  summer  season,  which 
are  improved  with  great  advantage  to  the 
patients. 

The  Carpenters'  shop  is  another  source  of 
interest,  and  a  few  of  our  patients  have  dis- 
played ingenuity  and  industry  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  articles  of  use  and  fancy. 

Walking  and  riding,  when  the  weather  is 
suitable,  both  morning  and  afternoon,  are  al- 
most daily  enjoyed  by  the  inmates. 

During  the  winter  season,  Lectures  with 


experiments,  reading,  writing,  &c,  serve  to 
diminish  the  wearisome  feelings,  at  times  un- 
avoidable in  such  an  establishment. 

A  School  similar  to  that  which  was  suggest- 
ed by  our  Resident  Physician  some  years 
since,  on  the  female  side  of  the  House,  has  re- 
cently been  opened  on  the  men's  side;  and  so 
far  as  our  observation  extends,  with  decided 
advantage  to  a  class  of  patients,  for  whom  it 
is  always  difficult  to  provide  sufficient  employ- 
ment and  amusement. 

The  same  kind  Teacher,  whose  services 
have  been  so  acceptably  enlisted  in  instructing 
the  female  patients,  continues  in  the  perform- 
ance of  that  duty  ;  and  it  is  interesting  to  wit- 
ness the  effect  which  her  perseverance  has  pro- 
duced. Many  of  these  patients  had  in  youth 
the  benefit  of  good  elementary  education  ;  and 
now  when  bereft  of  reason,  some  of  the  asso- 
ciations of  early  life  are  brought  to  mind,  and 
they  are  induced  to  read,  write,  and  to  perform 
many  simple  questions  in  arithmetic.  There 
are  instances  of  entire  recovery  among  those 
who  have  taken  great  interest  in  the  School, 
and  we  can  readily  believe  that  it  has  been 
one  of  the  means  in  effecting  their  restora- 
tion. 

The  School  on  the  men's  side,  conducted  by 
an  intelligent  young  man,  whose  services  have 
been  secured  for  that  purpose,  promises  to  be 
productive  of  similar  advantages. 

Besides  the  Circular  Railroad,  which  is  much 
resorted  to  for  exercise,  we  have  had  a  large 
Swing  of  an  improved  construction  placed  upon 
the  grounds ;  which  the  patients  can  use  by 
means  of  cords  and  pulleys. 

The  Managers  acknowledge  the  receipt, 
during  the  year,  of  a  legacy  of  Fifty  Dollars, 
less  the  state  tax,  left  by  our  esteemed  friend 
Rebecca  Goodwin,  late  a  member  of  Baltimore 
Monthly  Meeting;  also  a  Life  Contribution  of 
Twenty-five  Dollars. 

Whilst  the  prices  charged  for  board,  are  as 
low  as  can  be  afforded  with  the  means  now  at 
our  disposal,  and  are  very  moderate  when  the 
benefits  derived  from  such  an  Institution  are 
taken  into  view,  the  managers  would  again  al- 
lude to  the  important  results  that  might  flow 
from  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  fund, 
by  enabling  them  to  reduce  the  low  rates  of 
board  now  charged,  and  even  to  admit  some 
of  the  helpless  and  afflicted,  who  are  destitute, 
without  charge.  VVi'h  these  views,  it  is  great- 
ly to  be  desired,  that  they  who  have  the  means 
to  spare  should,'by  donations  contribute  to  this 
desirable  and  benevolent  end,  as  well  as  libe- 
ral ly  remember  the  Institution  in  making  their 
wills  and  settling  their  estates. 

The  occurrence  of  Insanity  in  a  family,  is 
at  all  times  a  heavy  affliction ;  but  when  it 
occurs  to  a  Parent  from  whom  such  family  has 
received  its  support,  it  is  doubly  severe — a  de- 
plorable  calamity.  Pie  from  whose  labour 
they  have  been  sustained,  becomes  a  charge 
upon  those  who  are  themselves  helpless. 

The  Asylum  is  still  under  the  care  of  our 
friends,  Philip  Garrett,  as  Superintendent;  and 
Susan  Barton,  as  Matron  ;  who  with  the  visit- 
ing and  resident  Physicians,  have  performed 
the  responsible  duties  which  have  devolved 
upon  them,  with  satisfaction  to  the  Board.  And 
we  desire  to  render  our  grateful  thanks  to  an 
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over-ruling  and  merciful  Providence,  for  the 
blessings  which  have  attended  the  efforts  used 
for  the  restoration  of  the  afflicted  inmates  of 
the  Institution. 

Philadelphia,  Third  mo.  1847. 

[Extracts  from  the  Physicians'  Report  next  week.] 


For  "The  Friend." 

Necessity  for  Faithfulness. 

All  true  worship  proceeds  from  the  heart, 
and  can  only  be  performed  as  it  is  quickened 
by  the  immediate  influences  of  the  Spirit  of  the 
Mediator.  The  preparation  of  the  heart  and 
the  answer  of  the  tongue  are  from  the  Lord. 
But  notwithstanding  we  cannot  command  these 
heavenly  sensations,  and  may  be  for  a  long 
time  kept  in  a  state  of  destitution,  yet  we  are 
to  wait,  and  humbly  watch  for  them,  reverent- 
ly craving  from  a  sense  of  our  need,  and  also 
from  the  fear,  that  we  may  be  utterly  forsaken, 
that  He  whom  we  desire  to  love  and  serve 
above  everything  else,  would  regard  our  low 
and  famished  condition,  and  grant  a  little  token 
that  his  favour  is  not  withdrawn  forever. 

Constant  business,  and  engagement  in  mo- 
nied  transactions,  especially  when  prosperity 
smiles  upon  us,  powerfully  engross  the  thoughts, 
and  attract  the  heart  from  heaven  to  earth. 
The  temple  is  filled  with  other  things  than  spi- 
ritual treasure,  a  sense  of  thanksgiving  and 
praise,  and  silent  worship  is  found  hard  to 
come  at.  To  some  the  time  of  waiting  is  irk- 
some ;  and  the  store,  the  counting-house,  the 
field,  or  the  workshop,  is  more  attractive ;  and 
they  wish  the  meeting  to  break  up  early,  that 
they  may  go  where  their  treasure  is,  and  the 
means  for  adding  to  it,  or  for  ministering  to 
their  sensual  delight.  Were  all  the  members 
to  lapse  into  this  state,  a  dull  and  stupid  meet- 
ing must  necessarily  result. 

People  are  much  more  apt  to  pray  to  be  re- 
leased from  trouble,  than  that  they  may  pati- 
ently and  steadily  profit  by  it.  Many  are 
little  better  than  children  in  this  respect.  They 
are  very  uneasy  under  trials  and  afflictions, 
and  when  they  are  removed,  rush  to  their 
pleasures  and  amusements,  and  give  their 
hearts  to  enjoy,  and  their  talents  to  devise  and 
increase  them.  In  this  way  little  profit  is  de- 
rived from  suffering.  The  humiliation,  and 
the  fervent  aspirations  for  mercy  and  deliver- 
ance, are  soon  obliterated  from  the  memory, 
as  well  as  the  secret  resolution  to  serve  the 
Lord,  and  his  church  and  cause,  more  earnest- 
ly than  before.  When  freed  from  heavy  trou- 
ble or  the  anticipation  of  it,  and  the  face  of 
things  begins  to  wear  a  smiling  aspect, — and 
the  pleasures  of  friendship  and  social  inter- 
course are  again  returning,  how  liable  is  weak 
man  to  forget  the  wormwood  and  the  gall,  and 
Him  who  heard  and  answered  his  prayers  in 
the  hour  of  deep  distress,  when  clouds  of  thick 
darkness  covered  him,  and  his  faith  was  almost 
ready  to  fail. 

Not  only  in  the  time  of  trouble  have  we 
need  to  call  upon  the  Lord  for  help,  but  equally 
in  the  day  of  prosperity.  Adversity  sobers  us, 
but  prosperity  gives  wings  to  the  carnal  de- 
sires, and  if  strength  to  resist  temptation  is  not 
received,  we  are  imperceptibly  wafted  away 
from  that  deep  indwelling  before  the  Lord, 


which  we  strove  after,  when  the  pressure  of 
tribulation  was  upon  us.  Those  who  thus  un- 
gratefully neglect  the  Saviour  of  his  people, 
and  turn  to  lying  vanities,  may  be  visited  with 
further  reverses  which  they  do  not  anticipate, 
or  be  permitted  to  enter  into  the  spirit  and  pur- 
suits of  the  world,  until  all  sense  of  Divine 
good  is  lost,  and  being  fruitless  branches,  they 
become  good  for  nothing  in  the  church,  and 
will  be  cast  out  and  trodden  underfoot  of  men. 
How  many  goodly  sons  and  daughters,  through 
un  watch  fulness  andsupineness,  have  made  ship- 
wreck of  faith,  and  never  attained  that  stand- 
ing and  usefulness  in  the  church  of  Christ,  in 
which  their  Lord,  had  they  kept  close  to  Him, 
would  have  established  them. 

It  is  impossible  to  grow  in  the  Truth,  with- 
out faithfulness  to  the  Truth.  The  world 
must  be  renounced  and  kept  under  foot,  if  the 
plant  of  renown  grows  and  flourishes  in  the 
heart.  Power  will  be  given  to  become  sons  of 
God,  even  to  all  who  believe  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord  Jesus,  and  who  show  their  faith  and 
their  love,  by  doing  his  will  in  all  things  which 
he  commands  them.  It  is  therefore  as  neces- 
sary to  watch  against  taking  flight  in  the  sum- 
mer or  sabbath  day  as  in  the  winter  season — 
to  watch  that  lawful  things,  the  comforts  and 
enjoyments  which  a  wise  and  beneficent  Pro- 
vidence has  prepared  for  us,  do  not  gain  an 
unlawful  ascendancy  over  us,  and  rob  Him  of 
the  obedience  and  the  worship  which  is  due  to 
his  great  name  and  honour. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  our  young  people 
are  much  perplexed  with  the  different  opinions 
of  those  , who  ought  to  be  examples  and  safe 
guides  to  the  flock  ;  and  no  marvel  that  some 
of  them  should  be  so  puzzled.  But  those  who 
love  their  Saviour  and  his  cross,  and  are  fol- 
lowing Him  in  the  way  of  holiness,  though 
distressed  by  the  unfaithful,  are  by  no  means 
put  into  difficulty,  by  those  who  are  older  and 
more  experienced,  and  who  have  not  deviated 
from  the  old  beaten  track,  which  the  compa- 
nions of  Christ  have  ever  trod  to  blessedness. 
These  true  hearted  young  people  are  taught  in 
Christ's  school — they  learn  his  language — his 
ways, — they  are  imbued  with  his  spirit,  and 
keeping  their  eye  to  Him,  he  anoints  it  with 
the  eyesalve  of  his  kingdom,  and  enables  them 
to  discern  between  spirit  and  spirit,  as  well  as 
between  doctrine  and  doctrine,  and  shunning 
the  wrong  and  keeping  to  the  right,  they  are 
at  no  loss,  but  are  favoured  from  time  to  time 
with  holy  certainty.  And  in  proportion  to  the 
devices  of  Satan  to  perplex  and  to  turn  them 
from  the  right  path,  will  the  merciful  regard 
and  compassion  of  thejr  Redeemer  be  extend- 
ed, to  keep  and  deliver  them  from  temptation, 
as  they  look  to  him,  and  pray  to  him,  according 
to  the  will  of  God. 

Those  who  want  an  easier  way,  and  an  ex- 
cuse to  reject  the  requisitions  of  the  Saviour, 
that  they  may  escape  the  restrictions  of  his 
cross,  will  readily  plead  the  contrariety  of  sen- 
timents among  older  ones,  as  a  reason  for 
their  departure  from  the  Truth.  Such  dwell 
upon  the  imperfections,  which  they  would  feign 
see  in  others,  rather  than  look  at  their  own 
defects,  and  seek  for  strength  to  overcome 
them.  They  prefer  blaming  religious  society, 
as  the  cause  of  their  difficulties,  rather  than  sub- 


mit their  untoward  spirits,  their  evil  passions 
and  propensities,  to  the  rectifying  power  of  the 
Redeemer's  grace.  When  trials  and  persecu- 
tions arise  because  of  the  word,  some  who  had 
taken  a  little  root,  not  keeping  to  the  spring  of 
living  water,  which  would  have  nourished 
them,  soon  dry  up  and  wither  away.  Then 
they  try  to  obtain  present  ease  by  throwing  the 
blame  on  others,  and  some  who  have  lost  their 
vision,  strengthen  such  in  their  self-deceit  j 
like  those  disciples,  who  said  respecting  the 
doctrine  which  Christ  preached  to  them,  "  these 
are  hard  sayings,  who  can  bear  them — and 
they  turned  back  and  walked  no  more  with 
him."  But  surely  the  fault  did  not  lie  against 
Christ's  sayings — they  could  not  be  the  cause 
of  their  retrograde  steps — it  was  their  own  un- 
willingness to  receive  and  obey  the  Truth  in 
its  simplicity,  and  divine  spirituality. 

The  way  to  the  crown  is  as  easy  now  as  it 
ever  was,  and  the  power  and  goodness  of  the 
unconquered  Captain,  as  near  to  the  souls  of 
his  devoted  followers,  and  as  effectually  offer- 
ed for  their  aid  as  at  any  period — and  the  little 
suffering  to  be  endured,  may  be  sufficient  to  keep 
them  close  to  Him,  remind  them  of  their  own 
impotency,  and  bring  them  to  his  feet  with  pe- 
titions for  help  and  succour  when  faith  is  reduc- 
ed, that  by  the  power  of  his  Spirit  they  may 
go  forward  conquering  and  to  conquer, — realiz- 
ing the  truth  of  the  saying,  the  Lamb  and  his 
followers  shall  have  the  victory. 


For  "  The  Friend.'' 

Immediate  Revelation. 

"That  which  maybe  known  of  God  is  manifest  in 
them,  lor  God  hath  showed  it  unto  them." — Rom.  i. 
19. 

(Continued  from  page  263.) 

Now  lest  it  be  said  that  we  are  trusting  too 
much  to  this  inward  anointing  and  sure  guide, 
wherein  only,  our  faith  can  surely  rest  and 
stand,  observe  its  consistency  with  Holy  Writ 
as  set  forth  by  some  whose  experience  was 
deep  and  large,  and  whose  knowledge  of  Di- 
vine things  was  also  great.  "  Moreover,  these 
divine  and  inward  revelations,  which  we  estab- 
lish as  absolutely  necessary  for  the  foundation 
of  the  true  faith,  as  they  do  not,  so  neither  can 
they  at  any  time  contradict  the  Scripture's 
testimony  or  sound  reason."  "  Through  all 
the  Scriptures  we  may  observe  that  the  mani- 
festation and  revelation  of  God  by  his  Spirit  to 
the  patriarchs,  prophets,  and  apostles,  was  im- 
mediate and  objective  ;"  "  which  they  did  not 
examine  by  any  other  principle,  but  their  own 
evidence  and  clearness."  "  How  comes  David 
to  invite  us  to  '  taste  and  see  that  the  Lord  is 
good'  if  this  cannot  be  felt  and  tasted?  How 
came  Paul  to  be  persuaded  that  '  nothing  could 
separate  him  from  the  love  of  God'  but  by  that 
evidence  and  clearness  which  the  Spirit  of  God 
gave  him  ?  The  Apostle  John  who  knew  well 
wherein  the  certainty  of  faith  consisted,  judged 
it  nowise  absurd  without  further  argument  to 
ascribe  his  knowledge  and  assurance,  and  that 
of  all  the  saints  hereunto  in  these  words,  '  here- 
by know  we  that  we  dwell  in  him,  and  he  in 
us,  because  he  hath  given  us  of  his  Spirit,'  and 
'  it  is  the  Spirit  that  beareth  witness  because 
the  Spirit  is  truth.'  Observe  the  reason  brought 
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-  him  '  because  the  Spirit  is  truth.'    We  then 
jst  to  and  confide  in  this  Spirit  because  we 
low  and  certainly  believe  that  it  can  only  lead 
;  aright  and  never  mislead  us ;  and  from  this 
rlain  confidence  it  is  that  we  affirm,  that  no 
relation  coming  from  it  can  ever  contradict 
e  Scripture's  testimony  nor  right  reason." 
irclay's  Apology,  Prop.  II.    "  Do  not  shut 
>ur  eyes  now  O  ye  wise  ones,  but  open  your 
sarts  and  let  in  that  which  knocks  there.  For 
is  not  a  notion  of  Christ  without  (with  multi- 
des  of  practices  of  self-denial  and  mortifica- 
)n)  which  can  save  ;  but  Christ  heard  knock- 
g,  and  let  into  the  heart.    This  will  open  the 
sriptures  aright;  yea  this  is  the  true  key, 
hich  will  truly  open  words,  things  and  spi- 
ts ;  but  he  that  opens  without  this  key,  is  a 
lief  and  a  robber,  and  shall  restore  (in  the 
ly  of  God's  judgment)  all  that  he  had  stolen  : 
id  woe  to  him,  who  when  he  was  stript  of 
hat  he  had  stolen  is  found  naked.    He  that 
,  born  of  the  life  hath  right  unto  the  Scrip- 
ires,  and  can  read  and  understand  them  in 
le  Spirit  which  dwells  in  the  life.    But  he 
mt  is  not  born  of  the  Spirit  is  but  an  intruder, 
nd  doth  but  steal  other  men's  light,  and  other 
len's  conditions  and  experiences  into  his  car- 
al  understanding,  for  which  they  were  never 
itended,  but  only  to  be  read  and  seen  in  that 
ght  which  wrote  them.    And  all  these  carnal 
pprehensions  of  his  (with  all  the  failh,  hope, 
ve,  knowledge,  exercises,  &c,  which  he  hath 
lined  into  his  spirit  hereby,  with  all  his  pray- 
•s,  tears,  fasts,  and  other  imitations)  will  be- 
>me  loss  to  him  when  God  recovers  his 
sriptures  from  man's  dark  spirit."  "And 
hen  the  Scripture  is  interpreted  by  the  life 
id  spirit  which  penned  it,  there  is  no  more 
ngling  and  contending  about  it:  for  all  this 
out  of  the  life,  and  is  from  and  in  that  spirit, 
iture  and  mind  where  the  lust,  the  enmity, 
contention  is,  and  not  the  unity,  the  love, 
peace."    Penington's  works.  Fundamen- 
Principle  of  the  Gospel. 
Notwithstanding  we  have  such  a  cloud  of 
tnesses  to  the  preserving,  and  certain,  and 
ting  virtue  of  this  sure  guide  and  reprover 
sin,  there  is  sorrowful  evidence  of  a  disposi- 
n  to  slide,  — or  rather  of  a  sliding — into  the 
ror  of  depending  on  something  outward.  And 
s  in  most  cases  perhaps  by  steps  so  gradual 
\t  the  greatness  of  the  descent  is  not  observ- 
by  those  who  are  losing  ground,  although 
;y  may  clearly  see  the  length  to  which  many 
lers  have  slidden.    And  such  as  are  thus 
hng,  instead  of  striving  to  justify  and  build 
unselves  up  in  themselves  and  through  them- 
ves,  have  need  to  sink  into  a  slate  of  hurni- 
r,  and  take  heed  lest  they  fall  into  the  same 
idemnation  which  they  are  ready  to  cast 
m  others :  and  thus  bring  dishonour  upon 
Truth,  especially  upon  that  testimony  of  it 
w  under  consideration. 
&s  the  Spirit  "  searcheth  all  things,"  and  i 
lead  into  all  truth,  the  true  Christian  should 
k  for  its  guidance  and  preserving  power  on 
i  occasions.    It  is  not  sufficient  that  he  be 
i  ne  convinced  of  sin  by  its  operation  in  his 
t  k  heart,  and  then  go  on  acting  as  his  defec 
reasoning  may  dictate.    It  is  not  sufficient 
I  t  we  are  rightly  led  to  see  that  a  certain 
rse  either  for  ourselves  or  the  church 


right,  to  warrant  us  in  pursuing  it  at  once  (or 
in  carrying  the  measures  dependent  upon  it,) 
in  our  own  time  and  in  our  own  wills.  The 
same  Divine  power  which  leads-  into  a  right 
belief  will  also  when  waited  for,  lead  into  a 
knowledge  of  the  time  and  manner  of  acting 
upon  that  belief — will  be  mouth  and  wisdom, 
tongue  and  utterance,  so  as  to  show  forth  the 
glory  of  the  Truth.  How  greatly  would  it  be 
promoted  in  our  religious  assemblies,  did  we 
always  reverently  wait  for  the  putting  forth  of 
Him  who  presides  in  them,  having  a  watch 
upon  our  lips  that  they  might  be  opened  by 
Divine  authority.  And  not  only  there,  but 
everywhere  would  our  fruits  testify  the  spirit 
by  which  we  are  led  :  as  it  is  declared,  "  By 
their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them."  "  Do  men 
gather  grapes  of  thorns  or  figs  of  thistles?" 
Third  month,  1847. 

For"  The  Friend." 

The  High  Plains  of  the  Andes. 

Between  the  eastern  and  western  ranges  of 
the  Andes,  lies  a  vast  expanse  of  scarcely  in- 
habited plains,  12,000  feet  or  more  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  They  are  called  in  the 
native  tongue  Puna,  and  their  aspect  is  ex- 
tremely monotonous  and  dreary,  the  surface 
being  covered  with  meagre  faded  looking 
grasses,  never  showing  a  patch  of  green.  It 
is  the  country  of  the  Llama,  the  Alpaca,  and 
the  Vicuna.  The  climate  is  as  ungenial  as 
the  landscape.  Cold  winds  sweep  from  the 
peaks  of  the  mountains  over  the  plain,  accom- 
panied for  four  months  in  the  year  with  daily 
and  violent  snow  storms. 

A  recent  traveller  named  Tschudi,  gives  the 
following  vivid  description  of  a  day  passed  in 
this  dreary  region.    He  started  at  early  morn- 
ng  in  the  midst  of  a  thick  fog  through  the 
deep  snow  which  had  fallen  over  night. 

"  I  rode  along  a  sorry  track  up  the  gentle 
declivity,  often  compelled  to  make  wide  detours 
round  rocks  or  swamps,  which  I  could  not 
pass  over.    The  latter  are  particularly  irksome 
to  the  traveller,  for  he  loses  much  time  in  go- 
ing round  them,  and  if  he  attempts  to  pass 
through  them  he  is  every  moment  in  danger  of 
being  swallowed  up  with  his  beast,  or,  if  less 
unlucky,  he  may  leave  the  floundering  animal 
to  its  fate,  and  pursue  his  way  on  foot.  Even 
when  the  country  is  open,  the  swamps  are 
often  hard  to  discern,  and  the  ground  gives 
way  beneath  him  when  he  least  expects  it.  In 
the  morning,  however,  one  may  ride  safely 
over  spots  which  are  impassable  later  in  the 
day,  after  the  sun  has  th#wed  them.  After 
the  lapse  of  several  hours,  the  sun  at  last  dis- 
persed the  mist,  the  snow  disappeared  in  a  few 
minutes,  and  I  looked  round  on  the  lonely  land 
scape  with  renewed  vigour.    1  had  reached  a 
height  of  nearly  14,000  feet  above  the  sea 
On  both  sides  of  me  rose  the  peaks  of  the  Cor 
dillera  clothed  in  eternal  ice,  with  single  gigan- 
tic pyramids  towering  to  the  heavens.  Behind 
me  lay,  deeper  and  deeper,  the  obscure  valleys 
of  the  lower  mountain   regions,  with  their 
scarcely  discernible  Indian  villages,  and  stretch- 
ing far  away  until  they  blended  with  the  hori- 
zon.   Before  me  lay  the  immense  billowy 
extent  of  the  upland  plains,  here  and  there  bro- 


ken off  by  long,  low  craggy  ranges  of  hills. 
It  seemed  to  me  as  if  Nature  breathed  out  her 
last  breath  in  these  lonely  snow-fields  ol"  the 
Cordillera.  Here  Life  and  Death  meet  toge- 
ther, and  wage  their  everlasting  warfare  ;  and 
how  might  the  conflict  end  for  me,  for  my  lot 
too  was  involved  in  the  issue?  I  could  not 
tell. 

•'How  little  life  had  the  sun  awakened  all 
around  me,  where  the  dull  green  puna  grass, 
hardly  a  finger  high,  blended  with  the  greenish 
glaciers  !    Glad  was  1  to  greet  the  purple  gen- 
tiana,  the  brown  calceolaria,  and  other  old  ac- 
quaintances of  the  vegetable  world.    Not  a 
butterfly  hovered  yet  in  the  thin  atmosphere, 
not  a  fly  or  winged  insect ;  at  most  the  busy 
naturalist  might  find  a  dusky  beetle  under  a 
stone — a  rare  prize.    Here  and  there  the  slow 
tortoise  crept  out  of  its  hole,  or  a  half-starved 
lizard  lay  on  a  stone  warming  its  lithe  limbs 
in  the  sun.    As  I  rode  further,  living  creatures 
met  my  view  in  more  abundance,  beasts  and 
birds,  few  in  species,  but  individually  numer- 
ous.   Amazing  is  the  wealth  of  animal  life  in 
these  mountain  plains.    The  vital  exuberance 
of  the  tropics  seems  to  triumph  alike  over  the 
bleak  cold  of  the  Puna,  and  the  scorching  sun- 
shine of  the  Llanos;  there  the  first  fall  of  rain, 
here  the  first  glimpse  of  the  sun,  calls  it  forth 
with  astonishing  quickness.    The  blank  mo- 
notony of  the  region  had  almost  disappeared. 
Herds  of  vicunas  approached  me  inquisitively, 
and  fled  away  again  with  the  speed  of  the 
wind.    In  the  distance  I  saw  quiet  stately- 
groups  of  huanacus,  gazing  suspiciously  on 
me  and  passing  along ;  single  roes  started  up 
from  their  rocky  lairs,  and  rushed  up  the 
slopes  with  loud  brayings ;  the  curious  horned 
puna-hart  (tarush)  came  slowly  out  of  its  hole, 
and  stared  at  me  with  its  great,  black,  wonder- 
ful eyes,  whilst  the  lively  rock-hares  (viscac- 
has)  sported  familiarly,  and  nibbled  the  scanty 
herbage  that  grew  in  the  clefts  of  the  rocks. 

I  had  plodded  on  for  many  hours,  observ- 
ing the  varieties  of  life  in  this  singular  alpine 
region,  when  I  came  upon  the  carcass  of  a 
mule,  which  had  probably  fallen  under  its  bur- 
den, and  been  left  by  its  driver  to  perish  of 
hunger  and  cold.  My  presence  startled  three 
ravenous  condors  from  their  repast.  Shaking 
their  crowned  heads  and  darting  fiery  glances 
at  me  from  their  blood-shot  eyes,  two  of  them 
rose  on  their  giant  wings,  and  hovered  threat- 
eningly, in  ever  narrowing  circles  round  my 
head,  whilst  the  third,  croaking  furiously,  stood 
on  the  defensive  near  the  booty.  Holding  my 
gun  in  readiness,  1  rode  cautiously  by  the  cri- 
tical spot,  without  the  least  desire  of  further 
disturbing  the  banquet.  *•         *  # 

It  was  now  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  I 
had  been  riding  on  a  continual,  though  gradual, 
ascent  since  dawn.  My  panting  mule  slacken- 
ed his  pace,  and  halted  from  time  to  time,  and 
seemed  unwilling  to  climb  a  height  that  rose 
before  me;  I  alighted  to  relieve  the  animal  and 
my  own  limbs  at  the  same  time,  and  began  to 
walk  up  hill ;  but  I  immediately  experienced 
the  effects  of  the  rarefied  air,  and  I  felt  at  every 
step  an  uneasy  sensation  I  had  never  known 
before.  I  was  obliged  to  stop  for  breath,  but 
I  could  hardly  respire  ;  I  tried  to  move,  but 
was  overcome  by  an  indescribable  oppression  ; 
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my  heart  beat  audibly  against  my  ribs ;  my 
breathing  was  short  and  interrupted,  a  world's 
load  seemed  to  be  on  my  breast ;  my  lips  were 
blue,  tumid  and  cracked,  and  the  blood  oozed 
from  the  swollen  vessels  of  my  eye-lids.  My 
senses  were  leaving  me  ;  I  could  neither  see, 
nor  hear,  nor  feel  distinctly  ;  a  grey  mist  float 
ed  before  my  eyes,  tinged  at  times  with  red, 
when  the  blood  gathered  on  my  eye-lids.  I 
felt  myself  involved  in  that  conflict  between 
life  and  death,  which  I  had  before  imagined  in 
surrounding  nature;  my  brain  reeled,  and  I 
was  compelled  to  lie  down.  Had  all  the  riches 
of  the  world,  or  the  glories  of  eternity,  been 
but  a  hundred  feet  higher,  I  could  not  have 
stretched  out  my  hand  towards  them. 

"  1  lay  in  this  half-senseless  condition  until 
rest  had  so  far  relieved  me  that  1  could  just 
with  difficulty  mount  my  mule.  It  was  time 
to  be  gone,  for  a  tempest  was  gathering  on  the 
horizon.  A  heavy  fall  of  snow  came  on,  ac- 
companied with  an  icy  wind,  and  in  less  than 
hall  an  hour  the  ground  was  everywhere  cov- 
ered with  snow  a  foot  deep.  Swamp  and  hill, 
dale  and  crag,  seemed  now  one  undistinguish- 
ed surface ;  all  trace  of  my  path  was  lost,  and 
my  position  was  growing  worse  every  moment. 
Had  1  then  been  as  well  acquainted  with  the 
Puna  as  1  afterwards  became,  1  would  have 
shaped  my  course  by  the  flight  of  birds,  but 
unluckily  I  followed  the  fresh  track  of  a  herd 
of  vicunas  which  was  lost  in  a  swamp.  I  dis- 
covered this  too  late;  my  mule  had  suddenly 
sunk  in  so  deeply  that  it  could  not  scramble 
out;  in  great  trepidation  I  alighted  cautiously, 
and  with  incredible  difficulty  contrived  to  dig 
out  the  legs  of  my  beast  with  my  dagger. 
After  wandering  up  and  down  in  all  directions, 
I  at  last  found  the  path,  which  was  marked  by 
skeletons  protruding  above  the  level  of  the 
snow.  They  were  the  remains  of  beasts  that 
had  fallen  under  their  load, — a  welcome  and 
yet  ominous  token  for  the  lonely  wanderer ! 
The  clouds  were  now  suddenly  rent,  and  the 
blazing  light  of  the  tropical  sun  was  reflected 
from  the  dazzling  surface  of  snow.  My  eyes 
were  instantly  smitten  with  surumpe  (ophthal- 
mia) ;  they  began  to  smart  violently,  and  it 
was  only  with  a  handkerchief  before  my  face 
I  was  able  to  pursue  my  way,  tormented  with 
the  apprehension  of  chronic  opthalmia,  or  of 
total  blindness. 

"  Half  an  hour  afterwards  the  scene  was  re- 
peated over  again — thunder,  lightning,  wind 
and  snow,  then  sunshine,  then  storm  again.  I 
continued  my  route  with  extreme  difficulty,  the 
mule  hardly  able  to  drag  its  limbs  through  the 
accumulated  snow.  Night  was  coming  on ; 
exhausted  with  cold,  hunger,  and  fatigue,  1 
could  scarcely  hold  the  bridle,  and  my  feet 
were  insensible,  though  partly  protected  by  the 
broad  wooden  stirrups.  I  had  almost  given 
myself  up  for  lost,  when  I  observed  a  cave  be- 
neath an  overhanging  rock.  I  hastened  to 
explore  it,  and  found  it  would  afford  me  some 
shelter  from  the  wind.  I  unsaddled  the  mule, 
tied  it  to  a  stone,  spread  my  cloak  and  trap- 
pings for  a  bed  on  the  damp  ground,  and  ap- 
peased my  hunger  with  a  little  roasted  maize 
and  cheese.  1  then  lay  down,  but  was  long 
kept  awake  by  the  piercing  clamours  of  the 
night  birds.    At  last  I  slept,  but  was  again 


awakened  by  an  intolerable  burning  and  smart- 
ing in  the  eyes ;  the  lids  were  glued  together 
with  coagulated  blood.  There  was  no  hope  of 
sleep  or  rest,  and  I  thought  the  night  would 
never  end.  When  I  reckoned  that  day  must 
be  dawning  I  opened  my  smarting  eyes,  and 
discovered  all  the  horrid  misery  of  my  situa- 
tion. A  frozen  human  corpse  had  served  for 
my  pillow.  Shuddering,  I  went  in  search  of 
my  mule  to  quit  the  dismal  spot,  but  my  dis- 
tresses were  not  yet  at  an  end.  The  poor 
beast  lay  dead  on  the  ground  ;  in  its  ravenous 
hunger  it  had  eaten  the  poisonous  garbancillo. 
Poor  creature  !  Many  a  hardship  had  it  shared 
with  me.  I  turned  back  to  the  cave  in  despair  ; 
what  could  I  do  ?  At  last  the  sun  shone 
brightly,  the  snow  was  gone  ;  I  felt  my  spirits 
wonderfully  revived,  and  began  to  inspect  the 
body  of  my  lifeless  companion.  Was  it  one 
of  my  own  race,  a  traveller  who  had  perished 
of  cold  and  hunger?  No,  it  was  a  half-caste 
Indian,  and  many  deadly  wounds  in  the  head 
showed  that  he  had  been  killed  by  the  slings 
of  Indian  robbers,  who  had  stripped  him  naked 
and  hid  him  in  the  cave. 

"  I  seized  my  gun  and  shot  a  rock-hare, 
gathered  a  little  fuel,  and  using  a  bone  for  a 
spit,  I  roasted  the  flesh  and  made  a  not  very 
savoury  breakfast.  I  then  waited  quietly  to 
see  what  might  befal.  It  was  about  noon  when 
I  heard  at  intervals  a  monotonous  short  cry,  and 
starting  to  my  feet  at  the  well-known  sounds, 
1  ascended  the  nearest  rock,  and  perceived  the 
two  Indian  llama  drivers  I  had  seen  the  day 
before.  I  prevailed  on  them  by  means  of  a 
small  present  of  tobacco  to  let  me  have  one  of 
their  llamas  to  carry  my  baggage.  I  cast  a 
handful  of  earth  on  the  corpse  of  the  murdered 
man,  and  left  the  unlucky  spot." 


usual  stillness  by  the  tinkle  of  the  bell  and  the 
sad  ditty  of  the  muleteer— sounds  which,! 
though  unmusical  in  themselves,  are  in  keep.j 
ing  with  the  scene,  and  associated  with  wild] 
Spanish  rambles,  just  as  the  harsh  whetting  off 
the  scythe  is  mixed  up  with  the  sweet  spring  j 
and  newly-mown  hay  meadow. — Gatherings 
from  Spain. 


Hot  and  Cold  Blast  Iron. — R.  Stephenson, 
the  engineer,  has  been  making  a  series  of  ex- 
periments upon  the  relative  strengths  of  hotj 
and  cold  blast  iron,  the  result  of  which  will  bel 
a  complete  revolution  in  the  iron  trade.  Hith. 
erto,  cold  blast  iron  has  brought  a  higher  price,! 
and  has  been  considered  in  every  respect  supe-[ 
rior  to  hot  blast.    Previous,  however,  to  the} 
construction  of  the  high  level  bridge  at  New 
castle-upon-Tyne,  intended  to  connect  the  Yorkl 
and  Newcastle  with  the  Newcastle  and  Berwick! 
railway,  R.  Stephenson  caused  more  than  one] 
hundred  experiments  to  be  made  with  the  varif 
ous  sorts  of  pig  iron  : — the  result  of  which  hasl 
been  to  prove  that  hot  blast  is  superior  to  cold  J™ 
in  the  proportion  of  9  to  7  ;  and  moreoverf 
that  pig  iron  No.  3  is  better  iron  than  No.  i  f 
which,  up  to  this  time,  has  sold  much  highe;| 
in  the  market. — Atkeneeum. 
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*  The  Spanish  muleteer  is  a  fine 
he  is  intelligent,  active,  and  enduring; 


Spanish  Muleteers. — From  all  we  can  un 
derstand,  there  seems  to  be  but  one  class  of 
habitually  honest  men  in  Spain,  and  that  is 
the  muleteers.  With  a  number  of  loaded 
mules  marching  slowly  in  single  file,  these 
men  act  as  carriers  all  over  the  country.  "  The 
muleteer  either  walks  by  the  side  of  his  ani- 
mal, or  sits  aloft  on  the  cargo,  with  his  feet 
dangling  on  the  neck,  a  seat  which  is  by  no 
means  so  uncomfortable  as  it  would  appear. 
A  rude  gun,  loaded  with  slugs,  hangs  always 
in  readiness  by  his  side,  and  often  with  it  a 
guitar 
fellow 

he  braves  hunger  and  thirst,  heat  and  cold, 
mud  and  dust ;  he  works  as  hard  as  his  cattle, 
never  robs  or  is  robbed  ;  and  while  his  betters 
in  this  land  put  off"  everything  till  to-morrow 
except  bankruptcy,  he  is  punctual  and  honest, 
his  frame  is  wiry  and  sinewy,  his  costume  pe- 
culiar. Many  are  the  leagues,  and  long,  which 
we  have  ridden  in  his  caravan,  and  longer  his 
robber  yarns,  to  which  we  paid  no  attention  ; 
and  it  must  be  admitted  that  these  cavalcades 
are  truly  national  and  picturesque.  Mingled 
with  droves  of  mules  and  mounted  horsemen, 
the  zig-zag  lines  come  threading  down  the 
mountain  defiles,  now  tracking  through  the 
aromatic  brushwood,  now  concealed  amid 
rpeks  and  olive-trees,  now  emerging  bright  and 
glittering  into  the  sunshine,  giving  life  and 
movement  to  lonely  nature,  and  breaking  the 


Correction. — In  last  week's  paper,  page  27ij 
first  column,  for  "  Clerk  to  the  Meeting,"  rea{ 
"  Clerk  for  the  Evening." 

Friends'  Library. 
The  subscribers  within  the  limits  of  Neii 
York  Yearly  Meeting,  are  requested  to  applj 
for  their  bound  volumes,  at  William  Birdsall'.'JI 
248  Front  street,  New  York. 


THE  DWELLING-HOUSE 

Attached  to  "  Friends'  Select  School  Esfate.j 
situate  on  St.  James  street,  first  door  west  i 
Delaware  Sixth,  being  vacated  by  the  forrw 
tenant,  will  be  to  let.    A  small  family 
Friends  would  be  preferred,  who  would  tal 
the  charge  of  keeping  the  School-house  ml 
Girls)  in  order,  attend  to  the  fires  through  tl| 
winter,  &c. — which  services,  would  go  towanj 
reducing  the  rent.    Apply  to 

Lindzey  Nicholson, 

No.  24  South  Twelfth  street, 
Joseph  Snowdon, 

No.  84  Arch  street. 
Jeremiah  Hacker, 

No.  144  South  Fourth  street ; 
Phila.,  Fifth  mo.  1847. 


Married,  at  Friends'  meeting,  Springfield,  Del 
ware  county,  Pa.,  on  Fifth-day,  the  13th  inst.,  Jami 
R.  Greeves,  of  Philadelphia,  to  Elizabeth,  daught  | 
of  the  late  William  Levis,  of  Upper  Darby. 


Died,  on  the  5th  instant,  at  her  residence  in  B( 
lington,  N.  J.,  after  a  long  and  painful  illness,  Mai 
N.  Stroud,  in  the  48th  year  of  her  age,  widow  oft 
late  Jacob  D.  Stroud. 
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British  Agriculture. 

(Continued  from  page  2750 

But  it  is  signs  of  progress  we  wish  to  mark 
With  all  their  boasted  fertility,  wide  tracts  of 
ooor  long  disgraced  these  sea-fringed  coun- 
ies.    Their  sands  and  gravels  were  consider- 
d  uaworthy  of  cultivation ;  but  increased 
:nowIedge  has  introduced  new  ideas,  and  its 
pplication  to  the  land  is  gradually  overcom- 
lg  the  apparent  barrenness,  and  corn  or  wood, 
r  useful  herbage,  is  now  taking  the  place  of 
le  unsightly  heath.    Traces  of  movement  are 
verywhere  visible,  though  in  some  places  less 
istinct  and  rapid  than  in  others.    On  each 
roperty,  after  a  while,  a  lull  comes.  The 
iill  or  energy  of  the  factor  is  exhausted.  As 
t  the  Manchester  manufactories,  an  infusion 
new  blood  becomes  necessary,  bringing  with 
new  skill  and  new  energy,  based  upon  new 
nowledge.    A  further  aim  is  then  seen  and 
tplained  to  the  tenantry,  new  means  are  point- 
1  out,  and  a  prudent  example  set — when  a 
esh  and  willing  start  is  made  by  all.    In  one 
irt  of  this  district,  the  skill  of  the  directing 
3ad  is  limited  to  the  planting  of  the  wastes  ; 
another,  the  rental  of  a  large  property  has 
sen  tripled  chiefly  by  the  application  of  lime  ; 
a  third,  as  about  Loch  Spynie  and  the  rich 
ays  of  the  '  flat  of  Duffbs,'  the  immemorial 
;ue  and  the  perennial  mildew  have  disappear- 
before  the  advance  of  the  drain.  These 
lgle  results,  which  are  but  steps  in  the  course 
general  improvement,  are  by  many  made 
lal  aims  and  resting-places — they  form  the 
,'rizon,  in  fact,  by  which  the  mental  vision  of 
iny  useful  men  is  limited  and  defined.  To 
read  knowledge  is  to  change  this.    To  unite 
[is  knowledge  to  the  hopeful  energy  of  young 
;  nds,  is  to  ensure  the  attainment  of  still  fur- 
j  Jr  advances. 
A  more  striking  illustration  of  the  different 
i  pltances  of  means  and  skill  required  to  dis- 
^er  and  develope  the  resources  of  the  soil  in 
isely  adjacent  districts,  rarely  presents  itself 
the  traveller  than  that  which  is  seen  as  he 
'-ends  the  long  hill  from  Fochabers,  on  his 
y  to  Keith.    He  leaves  behind  him  the  red 


rocks  which  hem  in  the  Spey,  and  the  flats  of 
gravelly  soil  which  here  and  there  mark  its 
Ibrmer  bed  ;  he  passes  over  deep  deposits  of 
red  drift,  through  which  every  tiny  drain  and 
rivulet  from  the  hill  cuts  for  itself  a  yawning 
channel,  and  he  comes  suddenly  upon  the  cold, 
wet,  slate  country  which  surrounds  the  town 
of  Keith.  Here,  stunted  oats  prevail,  and 
starving  herbage  and  rush-clad  meadows  ;  and 
the  wide  moors  and  boggy  heaths  subject  the 
inhabitants  to  a  climate  to  which  their  geogra- 
phical position  and  their  height  above  the  sea 
by  no  means  entitle  them.  The  means  by 
which  good  crops  are  raised  in  the  flats  below, 
fail  in  their  effects  upon  the  wet  lands  of 
Keith. 

Poor  land  often  makes  a  poorer  tenantry. 
An  apparently  ungrateful  soil  repels  the  willing 
labourer.  The  means  he  has  seen  employed 
with  success  in  a  neighbouring  district  fail  in 
yielding  an  adequate  return  on  his  land,  and 
he  is  discouraged  from  further  attempts.  He 
looks  with  suspicion  and  distrust  upon  methods 
recommended  by  men  who,  as  he  thinks,  do 
not  know  what  his  land  really  is.  The  pro- 
gress of  change,  therefore,  is  slow  on  such  a 
spot ;  but  once  put  these  same  men  on  the  pro- 
per method,  gain  their  confidence  by  a  practi- 
cal example  of  your  own,  encourage  instead  of 
depressing  and  ridiculing  them,  and  their  heads 
and  their  hands  will  both  work  as  zealously 
and  successfully  as  those  of  their  more  fortu- 
nately situated  neighbours. 

We  drive  rapidly  through  Aberdeenshire. 
We  see  the  plough  and  the  enclosing  fence 
asserting  their  dominion  alike  over  the  long- 
neglected  wastes  of  the  old  red  sandstone,  of 
the  slate  rocks,  and  of  the  granites.  We  ad- 
mire the  improving  breeds  of  stock  which  are 
spread  over  the  many  valleys  of  this  wide 
country.  We  see  the  drain  ribbing  its  way 
over  the  hollows  and  slopes  wherever  facilities 
of  transport  present  themselves  ;  and  the  young 
forest  climbing  the  mountain  side,  or  sheltering 
the  colder  pastures.  We  attend  a  meeting  of 
the  Aberdeen  Farmers'  Club,  and  learn  how 
science  is  gradually  mingling  itself  with  the 
practical  skill  of  the  county,  guiding  and  regu- 
lating their  varied  improvements; — and  when, 
on  our  subsequent  drive  towards  Stonehaven, 
we  observe  again  the  expensive  clearing  of 
stony  land  which  struck  us  so  much  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Inverness,  we  cannot  deny 
to  the  agriculture  of  Aberdeenshire  the  praise 
of  actual  progression ;  nor  help  concluding, 
that  its  shrewd  inhabitants  must  find  in  this 
progress  a  source  of  increased  pecuniary  pros- 
perity. 

But  we  linger  too  long  in  the  north,  and  our 
tour  must  be  hastened.  If  we  keep  along  the 
high-road,  through  Strathmore  to  Perth,  we 
shall  see  much  that  has  been  done  ;  if  from 


Brechin,  by  Forfar  to  Dundee,  more  perhaps 
actually  doing:  but  we  must  turn  off"  into  the 
bye-ways,  and  visit  the  farms  which  lie  to- 
wards the  base  and  along  the  sides  of  the  hills, 
or  in  the  little  glens  which  run  up  among  them, 
to  see  art  and  nature  most  plainly  struggling 
— for  in  these  places  the  natural  difficulties  are 
usually  the  greatest,  and  the  smallest  amount 
of  improvement  has  hitherto  been  effected. 

At  the  market  of  Dundee  the  agricultural 
inquirer  will  meet  with  the  representatives  of 
various  forms  of  progress — in  each  of  which 
skill  is  adapting  its  means  to  the  materials  it 
has  to  work  upon,  and  the  end  it  has  to  gain. 
The  favoured  and  flourishing  Panmure  tenant- 
ry, the  holders  of  rich  land,  among  whom  a 
better  drainage,  a  higher  manuring,  and  a  more 
skilful  feeding  of  stock  are  the  things  of  most 
pressing  inquiry — the  farmer  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  Dundee,  to  whom  a  ready 
access  to  markets  makes  green  crops  invalu- 
able— the  holders  of  the  lower  carse-lands  of 
Gowrie,  who  are  accustomed  to  say  that  the 
'carse-land  is  gone,'  because  it  no  longer 
grows  clover  three  feet  high,  and  because  the 
wheat  now  rarely  exceeds  fifty  bushels  to  the 
Scottish  acre,  and  to  whom  a  deeper  plough- 
ing, and  a  ready  outfall  for  deeper  drains, 
are  the  most  serious  questions — the  improvers 
from  the  sandy  soils  of  Leuchars  in  Fife,  who 
clay  their  lanrj  by  wholesale,  and  appear  to 
prosper  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  their  im- 
provements ; — we  cannot  meet  all  those  men, 
hear  their  varied  observations  and  inquiries, 
and  from  these  gather  how  their  minds  are  at 
work,  without  being  satisfied  that  intellectual 
stagnation  is  not  here  the  prevailing  evil  among 
the  leading  practical  farmers. 

We  cross  the  Tay,  and  then  the  so-called 
'  KingCom  of  Fife.'  We  ride  over  the  moor 
from  St.  Andrews  to  Collinsburgh  ;  we  visit 
the  '  East  Neuk,'  and  we  return  by  Kirkcaldy. 
In  this  country  we  mark  how  the  lime-kiln, 
and  the  frequent  tjle-work  and  the  subsoil 
plough,  are  doing  their  work  upon  the  high 
moors  and  upon  the  fiats  of  clay — how  a  pru- 
dent economy,  on  the  one  hand,  has  establish- 
ed the  liquid  manure-tank ;  and  a  prudent 
expenditure,  upon  the  other,  has  lavished  guano 
upon  the  grateful  fields. 

We  reach  the  Lothians,  the  centre  of  the 
high  furmin<f  of  Scotland — the  home  of  the 
proud  tenantry  whose  weekly  markets  are  held 
at  Fladclington,  Edinburgh,  and  Linlithgow. 
Are  these  men  standing  still?  None  are,  in  a 
certain  sense,  more  on  the  alert.  But  their 
high  reputation  is  an  obstacle  to  further  pro- 
gress, which  some  of  them  are  not  able  to 
overcome.  It  may  be  that  they  actually  pos- 
sess already  a  larger  amount  of  knowledge; 
but  certainly  it  has  appeared  to  us,  that  a  de- 
sire for  further  information,  and  an  eagerness 
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to  improve,  is  more  general  among  the  agricul- 
tural body  in  some  other  counties  of  Scotland 
than  in  these.  Still,  in  some  parts  of  the  Lo- 
thians,  marked  progress  is  visible.  At  the 
foot  of  the  Lammermoors,  about  Yesters,  the 
trench-plough  and  the  drain  are  quadrupling 
the  value  of  the  land — up  the  Water  of  Leith, 
the  drain  is  forcing  an  unwelcome  way — and 
the  wildness  of  the  hills  around  Linlithgow, 
science,  united  to  practical  skill,  is  gradually 
tamping  down. 

In  Renfrew,  Lanark,  and  Ayr,  the  country, 
both  high  and  low,  is  yearly  yielding  a  greater 
return  of  grain  ;  and  it  will  by  many  be  consi- 
dered a  sufficient  indication  of  general  progress 
throughout  the  whole  low  country  of  Scotland, 
that  numerous  as  the  tile-works  are,  there  was 
not,  about  Christmas-time,  during  the  two  last 
winters,  a  single  tile  to  be  purchased — between 
Ayr,  on  the  one  side  of  the  island,  and  Ber- 
wick on  the  other ! 

We  would  willingly  delay  in  Ayr  and  Wig- 
ton,  and  conducl  our  readers  to  some  of  the 
spots  in  these  counties,  and  in  Kirkcudbright 
and  Dumfries,  in  which  the  zeal  is  the  great- 
est, and  the  advancement  most  manifest.  We 
feel  a  species  of  individual  gratitude  towards 
those  who  reclaim  the  bleak  moss  and  the  wild 
moor — who  plant  their  feet  firmly  on  the  quak- 
ing bog — who  give  us  the  green  hill-side,  in 
place  of  the  purple  heath,  and,  for  the  moor- 
fowls'  cry,  introduce  the  bleating  of  sheep. 
On  the  moorlands  around  Ecclefechan — on 
the  hill  pastures  of  Annandale — on  the  slaty 
soils  of  the  Rhins  of  Galloway,  and  especially 
about  Culhorn — on  the  bogs  of  the  south-east- 
ern part  of  Ayrshire,  and  particularly  along 
the  first  six  miles  of  high  country  from  Barr- 
hill  to  Newton-Stewart — on  the  sandy  shores 
of  the  bays  of  Ayr  and  Irvine — on  these,  and 
many  other  spots  in  this  part  of  Scotland,  the 
more  leisurely  traveller  will  find  the  hand  of 
improvement  now  at  work,  and  daily  progress 
making. 

But  we  must  cross  an  arm  of  the  sea,  and 
for  a  few  moments  glance  at  a  remote  spot 
which  comparatively  few  visit;  though  to  the 
question  of  what  is  doing  in  Scotland,  few  dis- 
tricts of  equal  extent  give  a  more  favourable 
answer.  We  sail  from  the  coast  of  Ayr,  we 
pass  the  Island  of  Arran,  of  the  agriculture  of 
w  hich  we  know  nothing,  and  we  land  at  Cam- 
bleton,  in  the  remote  peninsula  of  Cantyre. 
With  this  country  we  were  surprised, — with 
its  soil,  which  promises  everything  to  industry 
and  skill — with  its  green  hills  and  luxuriant 
crops  of  corn,  its  vast  breadth  of  potatoes,  its 
Ayrshire  stock,  and  its  intelligent  and  thriving 
tenantry.  Fifteen  years  ago,  there  was  scarce- 
ly a  saddle-horse  in  the  country — now,  fifty 
or  sixty  tenants  come  to  market  in  their  gigs. 
Ten  years  ago,  poor  black  cattle  were  the  only 
stock — now,  sheep  and  Ayrshire  cows  are 
numerous.  Within  the  same  time,  fifty  to 
sixty  Lowland  farmers,  holding  two  hundred 
and  fifty  to  three  hundred  acres  of  land  each, 
have  settled  in  the  district,  displacing  two  or 
three  times  as  many  of  the  native  Celts.  These 
men  live  better,  have  better  and  cleaner  houses, 
are  more  prosperous,  pay  larger  rents  and 
niore  punctually,  have  more  stock  and  of  a 
superior  quality,  grow  less  frequent  crops  of 


corn,  keep  their  land  in  better  condition,  are 
more  improving  and  niore  desirous  of  new 
knowledge,  by  which  they  may  improve  fur- 
ther— than  the  old  tenantry  were.  The  natu- 
ral consequence  of  all  this  is,  that  encourage- 
ment is  given  by  the  proprietors  generally  to 
the  introduction  of  the  new  race. 

Of  the  old  tenantry,  some  have  emigrated, 
others  have  died  out,  and  others  again  have 
sunk  to  the  grade  of  labourers,  or  have  found 
employment  for  themselves  and  their  horses  in 
the  town  of  Cambleton. 

We  have  in  no  part  of  the  Island  met  with 
so  striking  an  illustration  of  the  power  of  know- 
ledge— of  the  fact  that,  sooner  or  later,  the  un- 
instructed  and  stationary  race  of  men  must 
give  place  to  the  more  intelligent,  the  better 
educated,  and  the  more  eager  for  information. 
Let  the  present  race  of  farmers  educate  their 
sons  properly,  and  nothing  can  drive  them,  as 
a  body,  from  the  land  ;  let  them  neglect  to  edu- 
cate them  up  to  the  demands  of  the  time,  and 
especially  the  district  in  which  they  live,  and 
they  must  infallibly  disappear.  Greater  capi- 
tal may  for  a  while  sustain  them,  but  they 
will  gradually  sink  to  a  lower  grade,  and  other 
men's  sons  will  take  their  place. 

No  spot  is  now  safe,  by  its  remoteness,  from 
the  access  of  remedial  alteration.  The  Isle  of 
Islay  is  fast  increasing  in  agricultural  produc- 
tiveness ;  light  is  about  to  descend  upon  the 
smaller  Island  of  Tiree  ;  Mull  is  beginning  to 
move;  the  distant  Lewis  is  threatened  with  a 
much-dreaded  agricultural  revolution  ;  and  in 
the  little-heard-of  Orkneys,  the  high-bred  far- 
mers of  the  Lothians  are  not  disdaining  to 
settle. 

We  again  turn  southwards,  and  hasten  into 
England.  We  sweep  along  the  railway  from 
Glasgow  to  Edinburgh,  and  observe  how  the 
moors  are  in  course  of  being  reclaimed  along 
various  parts  of  the  line.  We  leave  the  Lo- 
thians, and,  crossing  the  Lammermoors  at 
Soutra-hill,  descend  into  the  county  of  Ber- 
wick. If  we  go  by  Greenlaw,  and  stop  to 
refresh  at  Whitburn  Inn,  we  may  visit  the 
farm  of  Corsbie,  which  was  out  of  lease  last 
year — a  long  lease,  it  is  true — and  immediate- 
ly rose  in  rent  from  £75  to  £920 !  Or  if  we 
go  by  Lauder,  we  call  to  mind  the  appearance 
of  the  country  in  our  younger  days,  and  are 
not  surprised  to  hear  of  tenants  who  are  cheer 
fully  doubling  their  rents  as  their  nineteen 
years'  leases  expire.  Before  leaving  the  coun 
ty,  we  make  a  brief  halt  at  Nenthorn,  and  ex- 
amine the  extended  and  progressing  drainage 
by  which  the  pasture,  in  this  county  often  let 
by  auction,  has  been  increased  in  value  from 
22s.  to  60s.  a  Scotch  Acre — the  land  carrying 
triple  the  stock,  and,  when  in  arable  culture 
yielding  triple  crops  of  barley. 

At  Kelso,  the  farming  School-house  of  south- 
ern Scotland,  we  should  like  to  rest.  The 
beautiful  Tweed — the  rich  alluvial  land, — the 
high  farming, — the  wide-spread  drainage, 
bringing  healthy  breezes  with  it  and  an  im- 
proving climate, — the  skill  and  fame  of  the 
Roxburgh  tenantry, — the  numerous  English, 
Irish,  and  foreign  pupils  scattered  throughout 
the  district,  will  all  tempt  the  agricultural  tra- 
veller to  stay  his  steps  at  Kelso.  But  the  ex- 
istence of  such  inducements  is  sufficient  for  our 


purpose — they  show  that  here,  also,  there  is 
progress. 

We  enter  England.  Among  the  Northum 
brian  farmers,  if  we  keep  the  highway  from 
Coldstream,  we  see  no  immediate  diminution 
of  agricultural  skill.  The  hill-tops  of  Wooler 
wave  with  corn,  or  luxuriate  in  the  continuous 
verdure  of  the  swelling  turnip.  We  diverge 
to  the  left,  and  from  Wooler  cross  towards  the 
sea.  The  perpetual  smoke  of  the  numberless 
ime-kilns  tells  how  Berwickshire  and  north 
Northumberland  are  engaged  in  the  ceaseless 
rivalry  of  an  industrious  cultivation. 

Through  Belford  we  advance  to  the  prince 
ly  Alnwick.  The  establishment  of  tile-work 
by  the  dozen  is  an  evidence  of  not  un-needed 
progress  on  the  Percy  domains.  Similar  ad 
vances  are  seen  on  the  claylands  of  Howick 
on  the  one  hand,  and  of  Kirkley  on  the  other 
while  the  activity  of  its  new-born  Farmer': 
Club  shows  that  improvement! in  its  southward 
progress,  has  not  left  unvisited  '  our  canny 
Newcastle.' 

The  beauties  of  the  lower  and  the  upper; 
Tyne,  the  valley  of  the  Eden,  the  drainings  ol 
Netherby,  the  red  lands  of  Cumberland,  and 
the  doings  of  its  '  statesmen,' — we  must  leave 
them  all  to  our  right.  We  must  pass  lightly, 
too,  over  the  county  of  Durham,  famous  for  iti 
Princely  Priesthood  and  its  'black  diamonds 
The  Tees  must  not  stop  us,  nor  the  beautifu 
and  high-bred  short-horns  of  Kirklevingtor 
and  Killerby,  nor  the  North  Riding  of  York 
with  its  improved  Wolds,  and  its  Cleavelanc 
hills  on  which  whole  farms  are  at  once  rescuec 
from  the  waste.  We  must  leave  the  Wes 
Riding  on  our  right,  with  its  inquiring  and  ex 
perimental  race  of  farmers,  too  closely  in  con 
tact,  we  should  suppose,  with  the  seats  of  ma 
nufacturing  industry  to  be  permitted  to 
entirely  asleep.  We  pull  up  at  the  Humbei 
we  cross  its  muddy  waters,  and  we  take  ou 
first  rest  at  Barton  in  Lincolnshire. 

North  Lincoln,  at  its  markets  and  agricultt 
ral  gatherings — we  do  not  profane  our  page 
by  alluding  to  its  sporting  '  meets' — exhibit 
as  intelligent  and  respectable  a  body  of  tenant 
ry  as  are  to  be  met  with  in  any  part  of  Eng 
land.  Much  of  their  land — the  alluvial  tracts 
especially,  and  a  considerable  proportion  c 
that  which  rests  on  the  chalk — is  natural! 
rich.  Much,  however,  is  only  kept  in  cultivc 
tion  by  a  perpetual  struggle  on  the  part  of  tl 
tenant,  against  the  natural  tendencies  of  tl 
soil.  Reclaim  a  warren,  crop  it,  and  lay 
down  to  grass,  and  in  four  years  it  returns  I 
its  original  condition.  Constant  and  high  mi 
nuring  is  a  principal  element  in  the  successf 
culture  of  such  a  surface.  It  is  on  such  soi 
that  the  economy  and  the  chemistry  of  manun 
become  vital  questions — and  to  the  cultivate : 
of  them  that  the  discoveries  of  science  on  th 
subject  are  of  the  first  importance. 

(To  be  continued.) 


"  There  is  nothing  purer  than  honesty ;  n 
thing  sweeter  than  charity;  nothing  warm< 
than  love  ;  nothing  richer  than  wisdom ;  nothir 
brighter  than  virtue,  and  nothing  more  stedfa 
than  faith.  These  united  in  one  mind  form  tl 
purest,  the  sweetest,  the  warmest,  the  riche: 
the  brightest,  and  the  most  stedfast  happiness 


fa 


- 
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Friends'  Asylum. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  THE   PHYSICIANS'  REPORT. 

To  the  Managers  : — 

During  the  year  which  has  elapsed,  since 
the  date  of  our  last  Report,  there  have  been 
forty-five  patients  admitted  into  the  Asylum  ; 
which  with  the  fifty  then  in  the  house,  make 
ninety-five  who  have  been  under  care  during 
the  last  twelve  months. 

The  average  monthly  number  in  the  house, 
has  been  fifty-three  and  one-twelfth. 

CLASSIFICATION 

Of  forty-nine  patients  who  have  been  under 
treatment  for  the  cure  of  insanity  during  the 
past  twelve  months,  thirteen  of  whom  were  in 
the  Institution  at  the  time  of  the  last  Report, 
and  thirty-six  of  whom  have  been  admitted 
since.  Nine  of  the  forty-five  patients  received 
within  the  above  period  are  excluded  from  this 
classification,  being  considered  incurable  at  the 
time  of  their  admission. 


FIRST  CLASS. 

Less  than  three  months  duration,  and 

first  attack,        ....  3 
Restored,        -       -       -       -  3 
Less  than  three  months  duration,  and 

not  first  attack,  ....  13 
Restored,        -       -       -       -  9 
Convalescent,  ....  1 
Improved,       -  -  1 

Stationary,  (just  received)        -    2 — 13 

SECOND  CLASS. 

More  than  three  and  less  than  twelve 

months,      .....  10 
Restored,        -       -       -       -  7 
Improved,       -       -  -2 
Stationary,     -  -       -    1 — 10 

THIRD  CLASS. 

Between  one  and  two  years,     -       -  6 

Restored,        -       -       -       -  3 

Improved,      -       -       -  1 

Stationary,  1 

Died,   1  6 

FOURTH  CLASS. 

Over  two  years,     ....  17 
Restored,        -       -       .       -  3 
Convalescent,  -       -  -  1 

Improved,       -       -       -       -  3 
Stationary,     ....  10 — 17 


The  experience  of  the  year,  confirms  what 
has  so  often  been  urged  in  previous  Reports, 
in  relation  to  the  importance  of  placing  the  in- 
sane at  an  early  period  of  their  disease  under 
suitable  medical  treatment.  Of  the  twenty-six 
cases  of  less  than  one  year's  duration,  which 
have  been  under  care  during  the  past  twelve 
months,  nineteen,  or  73.08  percent,  have  been 
restored.  Of  the  seven  cases  not  restored,  two 
left  the  Institution  in  a  very  short  time,  and 
before  the  remedies  used  could  produce  the  ef- 
fect expected  from  them;  and  five  remain, 
some  of  whom  are  convalescent,  and  all  appear 
to  be  curable  ;  while  of  twenty-three  cases  of 
more  than  one  year's  duration,  under  treat- 
ment during  the  same  period,  only  six  or  26. 
08  per  cent  have  recovered. 


Recapitulation. 
In  the  Asylum  Third  month  1st, 


1846,   50 

Received  since,  ...  45 — 95 

Discharged  or  died,  37 

Remaining,        -       -       -  58 — 95 

Of  the  thirty-seven  patients  discharged,  there 
were 

Restored,  -       -       -       -  19 

Improved,  ....  2 

Stationary,        -       -       -  10 

Died,        ....  6—37 

Of  the  fifty-eight  remaining,  there  are 

Restored,  ....  6 

Convalescent,     ...  2 

Improved,  ....  6 

Stationary,        -              -  44 — 58 


The  Asylum  being  situated  in  a  healthy  dis- 
trict of  country,  and  its  inmates  protected  from 
the  vicissitudes  of  temperature,  and  most  other 
causes  which  tend  to  disorder  the  system — and 
their  wants  being  carefully  attended  to,  the 
physical  health  of  those  who  make  it  a  perma- 
nent residence  is  generally  good  :  this  has  been 
the  case  throughout  the  past  year. 

The  greater  number  of  those  who  have  suf- 
fered from  indisposition,  has  been  among  the 
cases  admitted  during  the  last  twelve  months  ; 
several  of  whom  entered  the  Institution  afflicted 
with  severe  and  incurable  bodily  disease.  Of 
the  six  deaths  which  we  have  to  record,  four 
were  cases  of  the  latter  class. 

The  influenza  which  prevailed  so  extensively 
throughout  the  country,  made  its  appearance 
in  the  Institution  in  the  fore  part  of  the  winter, 
attacking  all  the  officers  and  most  of  the  at- 
tendants. The  patients,  owing  perhaps  to 
their  being  less  exposed  to  the  exciting  causes 
of  the  disorder,  generally  escaped.  There  are 
at  present. a  few  of  the  patients  confined  to 
their  beds  with  sickness,  one  or  two  of  the 
cases  being  of  a  grave  character. 

Deaths.- — The  first  death  which  took  place 
after  our  last  Report,  was  that  of  No.  66,  an 
old  man,  nearly  seventy-two  years  of  age,  who 
had  been  afflicted  with  Paralysis  for  several 
years  ;  during  which  time  his  mental  and  phy- 
sical powers  had  greatly  failed,  so  that  when 
received  into  the  Institution,  he  was  reduced 
almost  to  the  last  degree  of  feebleness.  He 
lived  but  four  weeks  after  his  admission,  and 
died  of  disease  of  the  Brain.  No.  17  was 
thirty  years  of  age  and  had  lived  about  seven 
years  in  the  Asylum.  He  was  in  a  state  of 
hopeless  idiocy,  and  his  physical  health,  while 
here,  was  never  good.  He  died  of  Marasmus 
and  Inflammation  of  the  Bowels.  No.  58  was 
a  woman  sixty  years  of  age,  who  came  under 
our  care  with  her  health  much  impaired  by 
close  confinement,  during  a  period  of  nearly 
two  years.  She  gradually  lost  strength,  and 
died  of  Marasmus  about  five  months  from  the 
time  of  her  admission.  No.  48  was  a  young 
woman,  twenty-one  years  of  age,  who  had 
been  imbecile  from  birth,  and  was  a  resident 
of  the  Asylum  about  eleven  months.  She 
died  of  Abscess  of  the  Liver  and  Inflammation 
of  the  Bowels.  No.  83  was  a  woman  about 
fifty  years  of  age,  who  had  been  deranged  a 
year  and  a-half,  and  committed  suicide  five 


days  after  her  admission.  Her  family  stated 
there  was  no  cause  of  suspecting  her  of  such 
a  desi«n,  nor  did  she  manifest  any  thing  of  the 
kind  during  the  little  time  she  was  in  the  Asy- 
lum, until  the  act  was  accomplished.  No.  65 
was  in  the  eightieth  year  of  his  age,  and  had 
been  insane  about  forty  years.  He  died  of 
Bronchitis,  having  been  nn  inmate  of  the  Asy- 
lum since  his  last  admission,  seven  months. 

Suicide  is  a  most  painful  occurrence,  but 
one  which  all  the  care  and  watchfulness  that 
can  be  exercised,  cannot  always  prevent.  This 
Asylum  receives  every  year,  cases  in  which  it 
has  either  been  attempted  or  evidently  contem- 
plated, and  is  instrumental  not  only  in  prevent- 
ing the  commission  of  the  act,  in  many  in- 
stances, but  also  in  restoring  a  large  proportion 
of  those  so  affected,  to  the  use  of  their  reason. 
There  is  no  class  of  cases  which  imposes  a 
greater  tax  on  the  resources  of  such  institu- 
tions, or  causes  so  much  anxiety  to  those  con- 
cerned in  their  management ;  and  too  often  the 
unfortunate  sufferers  from  this  form  of  insanity, 
succeed  in  effecting  their  purpose,  as  the  records 
of  most  institutions  for  the  insane,  will  show. 
In  the  case  reported,  which  is  the  first  that  has 
occurred  in  this  House  for  seven  years,  there 
appeared  no  call  for  extraordinary  vigilance, 
there  having  been,  as  before  observed,  no  evi- 
dence of  such  an  inclination  on  the  part  of  the 
patient. 

It  is  easy  to  form  an  estimate  of  that  portion 
of  the  good  which  Hospitals  for  the  Insane 
confer,  by  the  numbers  annually  restored  there- 
in to  the  blessings  of  a  sound  mind,  but  their 
humbler,  though  not  less  benevolent  office  of 
ministering  to  the  comfort  and  well  being  of 
those  who  may  be  their  permanent  inhabitants 
is  more  likely  to  escape  notice.  A  considera- 
ble number  admitted  here  every  year,  are  cases 
in  which  little  or  no  hope  of  restoration  can  be 
entertained,  many  of  which  continue  to  reside 
in  the  Asylum,  and  add  to  the  list  of  incura- 
bles. Under  the  influence  of  a  system  of  salu- 
tory  discipline  and  uniform  kindness — embrac- 
ing close  attention  to  their  moral  and  physical 
wants — we  have  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  many 
of  these  improve  in  bodily  health,  and  in  the 
use  of  their  mental  powers,  and  become  com- 
paratively happy  and  contented  members  of 
the  family. 

The  most  difficult  part  of  our  duty  towards 
this  class,  is  to  provide  them  with  occupation 
of  a  kind  suited  .to  their  enfeebled  capacities. 
Many,  when  in  health,  having  never  been  ac- 
customed to  active  labour,  are  not  willing, 
(and  some  are  unable)  now  to  engage  in  it.  In 
summer,  however,  they  extend  their  walks  to 
considerable  distances,  engage  in  some  light 
employment  on  the  farm,  or  amuse  themselves 
in  the  open  air.  It  is  in  winter  when  they  are 
almost  entirely  debarred  from  these  pursuits, 
that  the  difficulty  is  most  felt,  and  these  pati- 
ents are  more  apt  to  become  discontented,  and 
their  disease  to  undergo  a  change  for  the  worse. 
To  obviate  this  difficulty  in  part,  a  School  was 
established  two  years  ago  on  the  female  side 
of  the  House,  which  has  been  attended  with 
most  gratifying  results,  and  within  the  last 
three  months,  one  has  been  opened  among  the 
men,  which  is  attended  two  or  thiee  hours 
daily,  by  from  ten  to  twelve  of  the  patients, 
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and  for  the  short  time  that  it  has  been  in  ope- 
ration, the  improvement  in  the  habits  and  con- 
duct of  some  who  attend  it,  has  been  highly 
encouraging.  Some  show  a  fondness  for  the 
books,  maps,  pictures,  &c,  who  before  seemed 
to  take  no  interest  in  any  thing;  one  man 
writes  correctly  whatever  is  dictated  to  him, 
though  apparently  in  a  condition  of  complete 
imbecility,  not  having  answered  a  question  or 
scarcely  spoken  a  word,  for  some  years ;  an- 
other reads  aloud,  and  seems  pleased  with  his 
performance,  who  could  never  previously  be 
induced  to  look  into  a  book.  For  the  dement- 
ed and  imbecile,  there  seems  to  be  nothing  cal- 
culated to  excite  attention,  and  to  call  into 
exercise  the  remaining  faculties,  to  greater  ad- 
vantage, than  the  school. 

Towards  the  more  especial  subjects  of  cura- 
tive treatment,  the  same  combination  of  medical 
with  moral  means,  has  been  continued  during 
the  year  as  heretofore.  Of  the  different  kinds 
of  the  latter  employed,  none  appears  to  effect 
more  good,  or  to  be  attended  with  more  imme- 
diate perceptible  advantage,  than  labour,  direct- 
ed to  some  useful  object.  Attending  to  the 
walks  and  grounds,  and  other  kinds  of  work 
on  the  farm,  have  been  the  principal  means  of 
keeping  this  class  employed.  The  carpenter's 
shop  has  also  furnished  employment  to  some 
of  the  men,  who  have  been  engaged  profitably 
to  the  Institution  as  well  as  to  themselves. 
Two  wagon  bodies,  a  neat  wardrobe,  a  quilting 
frame,  and  a  number  of  other  articles  have 
been  made  during  the  winter ;  principally  by 
two  of  the  men,  who  have  at  the  same  time 
been  restored  to  health.  The  women  have 
also  partaken  of  the  benefits  of  being  usefully 
occupied,  having  spent  a  considerable  portion 
of  time  in  quilting,  sewing,  knitting,  and 
worsted  work,  &c.  Mental  occupation  for 
this  class  of  patients  is  found  to  be  an  im- 
portant aid  to  the  other  means  used  for 
their  restoration.  The  Library,  containing 
now  about  five  hundred  volumes,  affords  pro- 
fitable entertainment  to  a  large  number.  They 
are  besides  furnished  with  several  daily  and 
weekly  newspapers,  which  are  in  great  request 
by  all  classes,  so  as  sometimes  to  make  it  a 
difficult  task  to  supply  all  who  ask  for  them. 
Lectures  illustrated  by  interesting  experiments 
have  been  continued,  occasionally,  through  the 
summer  and  winter,  and  have  been  found  to 
contribute  much  to  the  gratification,  as  well  as 
to  the  improvement  in  health  of  a  number  of 
patients.  Amusements  of  various  kinds,  have 
likewise  contributed  their  share  towards  filling 
up  the  time,  and  have  been  productive  of 
benefit. 

Playing  at  ball,  &.c. ;  riding  out  daily  in  the 
carriage  ;  the  circular  railroad  ;  a  swing  of  Dr. 
Ross's  invention,  erected  last  summer  on  the 
lawn  in  front  of  the  house ;  graces  and  battle- 
door  for  the  women,  are  amongst  the  means 
combining  amusement  with  exercise,  which 
are  found  valuable  auxiliaries  to  the  medical 
treatment. 

In  a  review  of  the  transactions  of  the  year 
now  closing,  we  see  great  cause  for  thankful- 
ness to  the  Preserver  of  men,  for  the  continued 
extension  of  his  protecting  care  over  the  in- 
mates of  the  Institution,  and  for  the  manner  in 
which  he  has  condescended  to  bless  our  efforts 


for  the  relief  of  those  who  have  been  entrusted 
to  our  charge. 

Charles  Evans, 

Attending  Physician. 

Joshua  H.  Worthington, 
Resident  Physician. 
Phila.,  Third  mo.  1st,  1847. 


Selected. 

TO  MY  SISTER. 

BY  JAMES  H.  BROWN. 

Come  here,  my  little  sister, 

Come  hither  now  to  me, 
And  sit  thee  down  beside  me 

That  I  may  gaze  on  thee  ; 
And  list  to  what  I  tell  thee, 

For  what  I  now  shall  say 
I  trust  thou  wilt  remember 

When  I  am  far  away. 

Thou'rt  young-  my  dearest  sister, 

But  five  short  years  have  fled, 
Another  one  is  passing 

As  fast  now  o'er  thy  head ; 
And  Time  will  keep  on  flying, 

Until  thy  life  will  seem, 
When  thou  art  old  and  feeble, 

To  thee  but  as  a  dream. 

And  some  will  tell  thee,  sister, 

The  hours  of  life  are  sweet; — 
Thy  path  be  strewn  with  flowers, 

No  trouble  wilt  thou  meet ; 
Thy  sky  will  be  unclouded, 

And  smooth  will  be  thy  way, 
That  Providence  will  favour, 

And  all  be  bright  and  gay. 

And  others  say,  my  sister, 

That  dark  and  drear  is  life, 
And  tell  thee  that  'tis  lonely, 

And  filled  with  care  and  strife ; 
It  matters  not,  they'll  tell  thee, 

How  fair  thy  path  may  be, 
Or  many  cares  and  sorrows 

Are  waiting  now  for  thee. 

Believe  them  not,  my  sister, 

Think  not  of  what  they  tell, 
But  look  to  Him  above  thee, 

Who  "  doeth  all  things  well ;" 
Make  Him  thy  friend,  my  sister, 

And  follow  in  His  ways, 
And  let  thy  voice  not  falter 

In  singing  to  His  praise. 

Thou'rt  blithe  and  happy,  sister, 

No  furrows  are  there  now 
That  tell  of  care  and  trouble 

Upon  thy  fair,  smooth  brow ; 
And  happiness  is  beaming 

In  that  sweet,  smiling  face ; 
Thy  infant  form  is  budding 

With  loveliness  and  grace. 

I've  often  watched  thee,  sister, 

I've  watched  thee  at  thy  play, 
And  I  would  linger  near  thee, 

I  could  not  turn  away ; 
I  heard  thy  laugh  come  ringing 

So  sweetly  on  the  air, 
And  prayed  my  God,  within  me, 

To  watch  o'er  thee  with  care. 

As  yet  thy  life,  my  sister, 

Has  been  like  summer  hours, 
So  bright,  so  gay,  and  joyous, 

No  threatning  cloud  yet  lowers  ; 
They  glide  on  swift,  my  sister, 

For  time  is  on  the  wing, 
And  as  it  on  is  passing 

A  change  to  thee  may  bring. 

For  thee,  my  dearest  sister, 

For  thee  I  ask  not  wealth, 
But  that  thou  wilt  be  blest  with 

A  peaceful  mind,  and  health, 


And  that  thou  may'st  be  happy 
And  free  from  troubling  care 

In  future  life,  my  sister, 
This  is  thy  brother's  prayer. 

And  now  my  dearest  sister, 

I'll  close -my  humble  strain, 
For  1  would  see  thee  joining, 

In  merry  sports  again. 
May  hours  and  days  as  pleasant 

As  these  be  always  thine. 
God's  kindest  blessings  on  thee — 

Dear  little  sister  mine ! 
Boston,  1847. 

Selected. 

EFFECTS  OF  GRACE. 

Let  worldly  minds  the  world  pursue, 

It  has  no  charms  for  me ; 
Once  I  admired  its  trifles  too, 

But  grace  has  set  me  free. 

Its  pleasures  now  no  longer  please ; 

No  more  content  afford ; 
Far  from  my  heart  be  joys  like  these, 

Now  I  have  known  the  Lord. 

As  by  the  light  of  opening  day, 

The  stars  are  all  conceal'd, 
So  earthly  treasures  fade  away 

When  Jesus  is  reveal'd. 

Now  Lord  '.  I  would  be  thine  alone, 

And  wholly  live  to  thee  ; 
But  may  I  hope  that  thou  wilt  own 

A  worthless  worm  like  me  ? 

Yes — though  of  sinners  I'm  the  worst, 

I  cannot  doubt  thy  will ; 
For  if  thou  hadst  not  loved  me  first 

I  had  refused  thee  still. 


For"  The  Friend." 
THE  SOCIETY  OF  FRIENDS 
IN 

PENNSYLVANIA  AND  NEW  JERSEY. 

From  1764  to  1782. 

(Continued  from  page  277.) 

The  last  very  important  business  of  the 
Yearly  Meeting  was  the  issuing  the  following 
epistle  to  Friends  on  the  continent  of  America. 
It  was  printed  and  widely  circulated. 

"An  epistle  from  our  Yearly  Meeting,  held  at 
Philadelphia,  for  Pennsylvania  and  New1 
Jersey,  by  adjournments,  from  the  24th  day 
of  the  Ninth  month,  to  the  1st  of  the  Tenth 
month,  inclusive,  1774 : 

"To  our  Friends  and  Brethren  in  these  and  the  neigh- 
bouring provinces. 

"  Beloved  Friends  : — 

"  The  Lord,  the  Master  of  our  assemblies, 
has  been  graciously  pleased  to  favour  us  in 
this  our  solemn  assembly  with  the  renewings 
of  his  love,  and  united  us  in  a  fervent  concern 
for  the  edification  of  each  other  '  in  the  faith 
which  overcometh  the  world,'  '  without  which 
it  is  impossible  to  please  him.'  Our  minds  are 
deeply  impressed  with  sincere  and  earnest  de- 
sires, that  in  this  time  of  probation  and  afflic- 
tion, every  member  of  our  religious  Society 
may  seriously  consider  the  foundation  of  our 
Christian  profession  ;  and  by  a  conduct  agree- 
able thereto,  manifest  the  excellency  of  that 
Divine  principle  of  Light  and  Truth,  which, 
enlighteneth  our  understandings  and  influ- 
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nceth  our  minds  truly  to  know,  and  faithfully 
o  perform  every  duty  enjoined  us  by  our  Lord 
nd  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  the  Prince  of  Peace  ; 
vho  declared  '  his  kingdom  was  not  of  this 
vorld,'  and  of  whom  one  of  the  apostles  testi- 
ied,  that  '  it  became  him  for  whom  and  by 
vhom  are  all  things,  in  bringing  many  sons 
into  glory,  to  make  the  Captain  of  their 
lalvation  perfect  through  sufferings.' 

"  We  beseech  you  therefore,  frequently  to 
:ommemorate  the  wonderful  manifestation  of 
Divine  regard,  in  thus  introducing  the  glorious 
lispensation  of  the  Gospel  of  peace  and  salva- 
ion,  in  a  way  and  manner  so  contrary  to  the 
lope  and  expectation  of  the  high  professors  of 
;hat  age,  that  they  said,  '  if  the  people  believed 
an  him,  the  Romans  would  come  and  take 
iway  their  place  and  nation  ;'  but  his  despised 
disciples  faithfully  attending  to  his  precepts, 
were  endued  with  power  from  on  high,  quali- 
fied to  spread  his  doctrines  to  distant  nations, 
and  after  patiently  enduring  many  afflictions, 
triumphed  over  all  through  faith  in  his  name. 

"  And  while  those  who  thus  obtained  the 
knowledge  of  God  remained  stedfast  therein, 
'  the  multitude  of  them  that  believed  were  of 
one  heart  and  of  one  soul ;  but  when  the  great 
and  wise  men  of  the  earth  were  brought  to  the 
acknowledgment  of  the  Truth,  and  their  favour 
extended  to  the  professors  of  it,  instead  of  the 
denial  of  self,  and  love  one  of  another,  which 
were  the  first  marks  of  discipleship,  the  love  of 
the  world  prevailing,  schisms,  contentions,  dis- 
cord, and  a  general  declension  and  apostacy 
ensued  ;  and  though  the  name  and  profession 
of  Christianity  was  retained,  the  church  re- 
mained many  ages  in  the  wilderness.  It  hath 
been  manifest  that  as  in  these  latter  times  she 
hath  been  gradually  coming  forth  from  thence, 
the  blessing  of  Divine  Providence  hath  been 
granted  to  the  ministers  of  the  reformation, 
through  the  steps  they  pursued  while  they  ad- 
hered to,  and  lived  under  the  peaceable  spirit 
and  doctrines  of  Christ;  but  as  they  or  their 
successors  departed  therefrom,  and  sought  an 
establishment  by  human  wisdom  and  strength, 
'  their  zeal  cooled,  their  faith  decreased,  and 
their  piety  degenerated,'  and  the  progress  of  the 
reformation  was  obstructed. 

"This  appears  to  have  been  the  state  of  the 
church  near  the  middle  of  the  last  century, 
when,  by  the  renewed  manifestation  of  Divine 
favour,  the  light  of  the  Gospel  again  broke 
forth  in  Great  Britain,  and  a  dispensation 
thereof  was  committed  to  a  few  men  of  low 
stations  in  life,  and  unlearned' in  human  litera- 
ture ;  who,  being  endued  with  heavenly  wisdom 
and  fortitude,  were  thereby  enabled  to  preach 
the  doctrines  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ  in  the 
demonstration  of  his  Spirit  and  power,  to  the 
convincing  and  converting  many  thousands  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  saving  truths  of  the  Gos- 
pel. Thus  our  forefathers  and  predecessors 
were  raised  to  be  a  people  in  a  time  of  great 
commotions,  contests  and  wars,  began  and  car- 
ried on  for  the  vindication  of  religious  and 
civil  liberty,  in  which  many  of  them  were  zeal- 
ously engaged,  when  they  received  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Truth  ;  but  through  the  influences 
of  the  love  of  Christ  in  their  minds,  they  ceased 
from  conferring  with  flesh  and  blood,  and  be- 
came obedient  to  the  heavenly  vision,  in  which 


they  clearly  saw  that  all  wars  and  fightings 
proceed  from  the  spirit  of  this  world,  which  is 
enmity  with  God,  and  that  they  must  manifest 
themselves  to  be  the  followers  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace,  by  meekness,  humility,  and  patient  suf- 
ferings. Though  for  a  time  they  were  evilly  in- 
treated  and  spoken  against  as  evil  doers,  [at 
last]  by  the  uprightness  of  their  conduct  and 
conversation  '  they  put  to  silence  the  ignorance 
of  foolish  men,'  and  through  the  divers  revolu- 
tions of  the  government,  were  with  Christian 
boldness,  enabled  to  remonstrate  against  the 
oppression  of  the  rulers,  and  to  lay  belbre  them 
the  injustice  of  the  laws  which  were  made  and 
enforced  against  the  innocent.  As  they  could 
freely  appeal  to  their  oppressors,  that  they  were 
never  concerned  in  any  plots,  insurrections,  or 
conspiracies,  they  thereby  added  a  convincing 
force  to  the  reasons  they  offered  in  support  of 
their  rights  and  liberties.  The  truth  of  which 
was  so  evident,  that  even  while  persecution 
and  oppression  were  permitted  and  exercised 
against  them  in  England,  those  of  them  who 
inclined  to  remove  from  thence  and  settle  in 
New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania,  were  entrusted 
with  as  full  enjoyment  of  religious  and  civil 
liberty,  as  the  solemn  sanction  of  the  charters 
granted  by  the  king,  could  assure  to  them  and 
their  posterity.  '  This  was  the  Lord's  doing, 
and  was  marvellous  in  their  eyes,'  and  remains 
to  be  so  in  the  eyes  of  all  who  duly  consider 
it ;  may  the  sense  thereof  be  frequently  revived 
in  our  minds  with  thankfulness  and  reverence  ! 

"  And  as  our  forefathers  were  often  led  to 
commemorate  these,  and  many  instances  of 
Divine  favour  conferred  on  them,  through  the 
difficulties  they  encountered  in  settling  in  the 
wilderness,  let  us  be  like  minded  with  them. 
And  if  after  a  long  time  of  enjoying  the  fruits 
of  their  labours,  and  partaking  of  the  blessings 
of  peace  and  plenty,  we  should  be  restrained 
or  deprived  of  some  of  our  rights  and  privileges, 
let  us  carefully  guard  against  being  drawn  into 
the  vindication  of  them,  or  seeking  redress  by 
any  measures  which  are  not  consistent  with 
our  religious  profession  and  principles,  nor 
with  the  Christian  patience  manifested  by  our 
ancestors  in  such  times  of  trial.  We  fervently 
desire  all  may  impartially  consider  whether 
we  have  manifested  that  firmness  in  our  love 
to  the  cause  of  Truth,  and  universal  righteous- 
ness which  is  required  of  us,  and  that  we  may 
unite  in  holy  resolutions  to  seek  the  Lord  in 
sincerity,  and  to  wait  upon  Him  daily  for  wis- 
dom, to  order  our  conduct  hereafter  in  all 
things  to  his  praise. 

"  And,  beloved  Friends,  we  beseech  you  in 
brotherly  affection  to  remember,  that  as  under 
Divine  Providence  we  are  indebted  to  the  king 
and  his  royal  ancestors,  for  the  continued  fa- 
vour of  enjoying  our  religious  liberties,  we  are 
under  deep  obligations  to  manifest  our  loyalty 
and  fidelity,  and  that  we  should  discourage 
every  attempt  which  may  be  made  by  any  to 
excite  disaffection  or  disrespect  to  him,  and 
particularly  to  manifest  our  dislike  of  all  such 
writings  as  are,  or  may  be  published  of  that 
tendency. 

"  And  as  it  hath  ever  been  our  practice  since 
we  were  a  people,  frequently  to  advise  all  pro- 
fessing with  us  to  be  careful  not  to  defraud  the 
king  of  his  customs  or  duties,  nor  to  be  con- 


cerned in  dealing  in  goods  unlawfully  imported  ; 
we  find  it  necessary  now  most  earnestly  to  ex- 
hort that  the  same  care  may  be  continued  with 
faithfulness  and  diligence ;  and  that  Friends 
keep  clear  of  purchasing  any  such  goods,  either 
for  sale  or  private  use  ;  that  so  we  may  not  be 
any  way  instrumental  in  countenancing  or  pro- 
moting the  iniquity,  false  swearing,  and  vio- 
lence, which  are  the  common  consequences  of 
an  unlawful  and  clandestine  trade.  May  we 
therefore  wisely  determine  rather  to  forbear  the 
use  of  such  things,  as  we  have  just  grounds  to 
believe  are  imported  in  that  manner,  and  by 
this  and  every  other  part  of  our  conduct,  give 
a  public  testimony  of  our  sincere  desire  that 
we  may  submit  to  the  just  administration  of 
the  laws,  agreeable  to  our  Christian  principles  ; 
and  that  our  submission  to  any  measures  im- 
posed by  the  violence  of  parties,  is  not  with 
our  consent ;  for  some  we  fear  have  not  suffi- 
ciently considered  the  imminent  danger  of 
allowing  any  temporal  considerations  to  influ- 
ence them  to  depart  from  the  wholesome  regu- 
lations and  limitations  of  the  laws,  under  which 
we  have  enjoyed  protection  and  peace. 

"  And,  dear  Friends,  by  the  aboundings  of 
the  love  of  Christ,  experienced  at  this  time,  we 
are  led  into  deep  sympathy  with  such  who  are 
now  most  immediately  exposed  to  sufferings, 
and  our  minds  are  deeply  bowed  in  an  awful 
concern  that  our  ancient  peaceable  testimony 
may  be  maintained  and  exalted  ;  that  all  who 
have  known  the  Truth,  may  stedfastly  abide 
therein  with  our  eye  single  to  our  Holy  Head, 
by  a  circumspect  conduct  demonstrating,  that 
we  are  following  Him  under  the  influences  of 
his  '  wisdom,  which  is  pure,  peaceable,  gentle, 
and  full  of  mercy  and  good  fruits;'  that  thus 
we  may  happily  experience  '  the  fruit  of  righte- 
ousness sown  in  peace  of  them  who  make 
peace.' 

"  Signed  in  and  on  behalf  of  the  Yearly 
Meeting,  by 

James  Pemberton,  Clerk." 

The  following  was  the  concluding  minute  of 
the  Yearly  Meeting: 

"Our  minds  have  been  strengthened  to  la- 
bour through  the  course  of  this  meeting  for  the 
exaltation  of  the  testimony  of  Truth, — and 
under  the  renewing  of  Divine  favour,  the  weigh- 
ty affairs  thereof  have  been  considered  and 
concluded  in  much  harmony.  Our  desires  are 
raised  that  we  may  individually  abide  under 
the  same  uniting  influence,  carefully  manifest- 
ing by  circumspection  of  life  and  conversa- 
tion, our  love  to  its  cause,  and  the  advance- 
ment thereof.  In  a  grateful  sense  of  the 
favour  at  this  time  extended,  the  meeting  ad- 
journs, to  meet  again  at  the  usual  time  next 
year,  if  the  Lord  permits." 

(To  be  continued.) 

It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  position  which  sel- 
dom deceives,  that  when  a  man  cannot  bear 
his  own  company,  there  is  something  wrong. 
He  must  fly  from  himself,  either  because  he 
feels  a  tediousness  in  life  from  the  equipoise  of 
an  empty  mind,  which,  having  no  tendency  to 
one  motion,  more  than  another,  but  as  it  is  im- 
pelled by  some  external  power,  must  always 
have  recourse  to  foreign  objects ;  or  he  must 
be  afraid  of  the  intrusion  of  some  unpleasing 
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ideas,  and  is,  perhaps,  struggling  to  escape 
from  the  remembrance  of  a  loss,  the  fear  of  a 
calamity,  or  some  other  thought  of  greater 
horror. 


For  "The  Friend." 

Restoration  of  Harmony. 

George  Fox  was  said  to  be  the  common 
butt  of  those  who  had  swerved  from  the  Truth. 
They  could  not  bear  his  faithfulness  to  it, 
and  the  extraordinary  growth  and  establish- 
ment in  it,  to  which  he  thereby  attained.  His 
knowledge  of  Divine  things,  was  derived 
through  the  revelations  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
opening  to  him  his  condition,  leading  him  in 
the  work  of  regeneration,  giving  to  him  re- 
markable gifts,  and  a  saving  and  clear  under- 
standing of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  His  religion 
being  thus  founded  upon  a  certain  and  infallible 
basis,  he  was  decided  in  testifying  against  all 
innovations  upon  the  Truth,  both  in  principle 
and  practice.  Several  persons  in  communion 
with  Friends  during  his  day,  made  attempts  to 
unsettle  the  minds  of  their  fellow  professors, 
among  whom  was  John  Perrot.  One  invaria- 
ble effect  of  these  departures  from  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Society,  was  to  produce  disesteem 
for  the  unwavering  supporter  of  them,  and  an 
effort  to  destroy  his  influence. 

Richard  Davies  says,  "  A  considerable  com- 
pany joined  together  with  him  (J.  Perrot), 
where  they  had  me  among  them  for  a  little 
time.  The  tendency  of  that  spirit  was  to 
speak  evil  of  Friends  that  bore  the  burden  and, 
heat  of  the  day;  and  so  to  cry  out  against 
Friends  as  dead  and  formal.  They  expected 
a  more  glorious  dispensation  than  had  been 
yet  known  among  Friends  ;  and  they  kept  on 
their  hats  in  time  of  prayer.  I  was  but  a  little 
while  among  them,  till  a  veil  of  darkness  came 
over  me,  and  under  that  veil,  I  came  to  have 
a  light  esteem  of  my  dear  and  ancient  Friend, 
George  Fox,  and  some  others,  who  hud  been 
near  and  dear  to  me.  But  it  pleased  the  Lord 
to  rend  that  veil  of  darkness,  and  cause  the 
light  of  his  countenance  to  shine  again  upon 
me ;  whereby  I  came  to  see  the  doleful  place  I 
was  led  into,  by  a  spirit  that  tended  to  nothing 
else,  but  self-exaltation,  and  under  a  pre- 
tence of  humility  and  self-denial,  to  a  breach 
of  that  unity,  love  and  fellowship,  that  formerly 
we  had  together,  and  the  good  esteem  we  had 
one  of  another  in  the  Lord.  Children  we  were 
of  one  Father,  esteeming  one  another  above 
ourselves  in  the  Lord.  There  was  no  jar  or 
contention  among  us  then,  but  all  dwelt  toge- 
ther in  love  and  unity,  and  in  the  fellowship  of 
that  blessed  Gospel  of  peace,  life  and  salva- 
tion." 

Deviations  in  faith  produced  contention  and 
party  feelings  in  the  primitive  Christian  church, 
and  they  always  will  induce  similar  results. 
If  those  who  are  caught  in  the  snare  are  ever 
liberated  and  brought  back  to  that  fellowship, 
in  which  there  is  no  jar  or  contention,  it  must 
be  through  the  Lord's  mercy  and  power  rend- 
ing the  veil  of  darkness,  and  self-conceit,  with 
which  they  have  been  enveloped — under  which 
they  imagined  they  saw  the  Truth  more  fully, 
and  clearly,  than  the  most  faithful  and  experi- 
enced brethren.    Thomas  Elwood  was  carried 


away  for  a  time  by  John  Perrot,  but  for  the 
sake  of  another  who  had  gone  out  from  Friends, 
was  constrained  to  declare  in  a  public  meeting, 
"  how  he  had  been  betrayed  into  this  wrong 
practice — how  strong  he  had  been  therein,  and 
how  the  Lord  had  been  graciously  pleased  to 
show  him  the  evil  thereof,  and  recover  him  out 
of  it." 

Not  only  was  George  Fox  stedfast  in  bear- 
ing  his  testimony  against  error,  but  as  a  tender 
parent,  he  sought  to  reclaim  those  who  had 
become  entangled  with  it.  tie  held  several 
meetings  with  those  who  had  adopted  the  sen- 
timents of  John  Perrot,  in  which  the  Lord's 
everlasting  power  was  over  all,  and  set  judg- 
ment on  the  head  of  that  which  had  run  out. 
In  these  meetings  which  lasted  whole  days, 
several  who  had  gone  out  came  in  again,  and 
condemned  that  spirit  which  led  them  to  keep 
on  their  hats  when  Friends  prayed,  and  when 
themselves  prayed.  Some  of  them  said  Friends 
were  more  righteous  than  they,  and  that  if 
Friends  had  not  stood,  they  had  been  gone  and 
had  fallen  into  perdition.  Thus  the  Lord's 
power  was  wonderfully  manifested  and  came 
over  all. 

The  Society  of  Friends  as  a  body  profess  to 
hold  the  same  religious  principles,  and  to  wait 
for  the  guidance  of  the  same  Divine  Spirit, 
which  governed  and  actuated  them  in  the  be- 
ginning. Why  then  should  division  and  sepa- 
ration appear  within  their  borders?  There 
must  be  some  cause, — and  if  it  do  not  lie  in 
the  adoption  of  doctrinal  views,  at  variance 
with  the  ancient  compact,  there  ought  to  be  no 
insuperable  bar,  to  the  restoration  of  that  fel- 
lowship and  unity,  which  once  so  remarkably 
characterized  us.  Ought  not  every  member  to 
examine  seriously,  whether  he  is  contributing 
in  any  way,  to  induce  or  keep  alive  party  feel- 
ing— whether  he  is  supporting  any  cause, 
which  creates  and  extends  division  in  the 
Society. 

We  have  a  decided  testimony  against  war, 
and  are  the  only  Christians,  who,  as  a  body, 
hold  war  to  be  unlawful.  But  how  materially 
must  it  detract  from  our  ability  to  maintain 
consistently,  this  as  well  as  other  testimonies, 
if  we  are  at  variance  among  ourselves!  The 
responsibility  of  our  position  is  very  great. 
Holding,  as  the  Society  has  professed  from  its 
rise,  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  in  their  original 
purity  and  spirituality,  and  believing  that  we 
are  bound  to  carry  them  out  in  our  daily  prac- 
tice, as  thus  opened  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  it  is 
both  to  ourselves  and  to  the  world  at  large, 
of  deep  importance,  that  we  should  not  in  any 
manner  frustrate  the  gracious  designs  of  the 
Head  of  the  church,  in  raising  up  a  people  to 
hold  forth  the  banner  of  Truth  to  the  nations. 

There  is  still  felt  in  the  minds  of  many, 
great  confidence  in  genuine  Quakers.  They 
believe  them  to  be  actuated  by  pure  motives  in 
their  religious  movements, — having  no  other 
design  than  the  discharge  of  duty,  and  to  pro- 
mote the  essential  well  being  of  their  fellow- 
men.  But  when  they  see  us  in  a  divided 
condition,  the  conclusion  must  be  obvious, 
either  that  we  have  forsaken  our  first  princi- 
ples, or  that  they  are  not  sufficient  to  hold  us 
together  where  they  are  lived  up  to. 

Considering  the  obligations  we  are  under  to 


the  Head  of  the  church,  for  the  extraordinary  | 
favours  which  he  has  conferred  upon  us,  and! 
the  fearful  consequences  which  must  result  to 
us  individually,  from  slighting  and  neglecting, 
and  finally  despising  his  love  and  great  conde- 
scension towards  us,  it  becomes  a  serious 
and  weighty  question,  whether  the  Society  I 
in  Europe  and  in  this  country,  under  ai 
sense  of  the  degeneracy  and  lukewarmness, 
and  want  of  harmony  which  have  gradually 
crept  in,  should  not  at  some  time  enter  into  a 
thorough  and  hearty  investigation  as  in  the 
presence  of  the  Lord,  as  to  what  are  the  causes 
of  our  divided  state,  and  whether  he  will  not  in 
mercy  again  turn  his  hand  upon  us,  and  give 
ability  to  remove  the  obstructions  to  unit)',  and 
once  more  restore  to  us  the  uninterrupted  fel- 
lowship and  communion,  which  belong  to  the 
household  of  faith,  the  children  of  the  same 
Heavenly  Father,  holding  the  same  precious 
doctrines  and  testimonies.  It  would  furnish  a 
conclusive  proof  of  the  truth  and  virtue  of  our 
principles,  were  we  favoured  to  remove  every 
barrier,  every  feeling  of  prejudice  and  aliena- 
tion, and  under  the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
become  again  united  together  in  one  body,  and' 
experience  the  pure  love  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ 
Jesus  our  Lord,  to  flow  without  any  dissimula- 
tion whatever,  from  member  to  member, 
strengthening  us  to  watch  over  one  another  for 
good,  and  to  instruct  and  encourage  each  other 
through  Divine  help  and  authority,  to  fulfill  all 
the  duties  and  services,  which  the  Captain  and 
leader  of  our  salvation  requires  at  our  hands. 


For  "The  Friend." 

The  lost  History  of  the  World. 

The  traveller  who  explores  certain  regions 
both  of  the  old  and  of  the  new  world,  is  con- 
tinually reminded  that  the  scenes  around  him 
have  once  been  the  home  of  a  mighty  but  van« 
ished  and  perhaps  forgotten  race.  Sometimes 
he  perceives  the  remains  of  rude  and  massive, 
yet  uncemented  walls,  which  have  no  doubt 
constituted  the  defences  of  a  powerful  city,  of 
which  no  other  vestige  remains  ;  sometimes 
huge  grassy  mounds  of  fantastic  shape,  with 
long  intermediate  lines  of  raised  earth ;  tombs 
or  altars,  or  fortifications  ;  at  others  the  ruins 
of  palaces  and  temples,  and  gigantic  statues, 
of  whose  architects  and  sculptors  every  trace 
has  vanished,  perplex  all  his  conjectures,  while 
they  excite  to  the  utmost  his  curiosity  and 
wonder.  To  heighten  these  to  the  utmost, 
these  walls  and  statues,  and  the  coins  that  are 
found  with  them,  are  inscribed  with  the  un- 
known characters  of  unknown  languages,  so 
that  we  possess  if  we  could  but  unlock  the 
door,  the  key  to  most  of  these  mysteries.  The 
attempts  to  unfold  and  decipher  these  sealed 
pages  of  the  history  of  man,  often  baffled  as 
they  have  been,  have  never  been  relinquish- 
ed, and  have  given  rise  to  a  science  which 
bears  the  same  relation  to  ordinary  history 
that  the  science  of  the  extinct  races  of  ani- 
mals does  to  Natural  History.  This  new 
science  of  history  occupies  itself  with  the  cen- 
turies beyond  the  reach  of  local  authentic 
annals,  and  seeks  to  ascertain  the  great  out- 
lines of  the  primeval  history  of  man,  by  the 
study  of  the  various  remains  of  that  ancient 
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ace,  which  lie  buried  in  most  cases  like  the 
Dssils  of  the  geological  eras  beneath  the' strata 
f  later  formation. 

The  progress  which  this  science  has  already 
nade  is  very  great,  and  it  increases  in  interest 
nd  renders  other  sciences  more  and  more 
ributary  to  it  as  it  advances  ;  so  that  it  seems 
kely  to  become  hereafter  one  of  the  chief  cen- 
ral  points  of  attraction,  not  simply  to  men  of 
earning,  but  to  those  of  all  ranks  and  classes 
vho  have  a  relish  for  intellectual  pursuits. 

The  success  which  attended  the  attempts  to 
Jecypher  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics,  gave  an 
mpulse  to  these  researches,  which  has  been 
tept  up  by  their  own  intrinsic  interest.  It  was 
ruly  wonderful  to  see  the  restorations  which 
A'ere  in  so  short  a  time  made  of  long  lines  of 
nonarchs  and  dynasties,  and  the  distinctness 
with  which  they  stood  forth  from  the  shadows 
:hat  had  so  long  surrounded  them.  Kings,  the 
contemporaries  of  Solomon  and  Moses,  and 
Abraham,  became  known  to  us  by  their  name, 
their  lineage,  and  their  monumental  works, 
nscribed  with  their  conquests  and  achieve- 
ments ;  and  so  rich  has  been  the  mine  which 
has  here  been  explored,  that  we  know  more 
about  the  arts  and  manners,  and  civilization  of 
hat  remote  age  and  people,  than  of  portions  of 
the  middle  ages  of  Europe. 

The  people  who  inhabited  Italy  before  the 
rise  of  the  Romans,  were  rich,  powerful,  and 
highly  skilled  in  the  arts.  The  cities  which 
they  inhabited — their  tombs,  where  they  lie 
buried,  have  been  hidden,  say  rather,  preserv- 
ed from  violation,  for  more  than  twenty-five 
centuries  in  the  hilly  country  to  the  north  and 
north-east  of  Rome.  Situated  in  an  unfre- 
quented district  which  no  great  highway  tra- 
verses, the  existence  of  these  Etruscan  antiqui- 
ties was  scarcely  known,  and  the  historical 
importance  of  the  paintings  and  sculptures  on 
the  walls  of  the  tombs — of  the  vases  and  coins 
which  they  contain — was  altogether  unsuspect- 
ed. Now  that  they  are  beginning  to  be  ex- 
plored, it  is  seen  that  they  prove  the  existence 
in  the  south  of  Italy  of  a  polished  and  industri- 
ous race,  who  had  reached  the  height  of  their 
power  before  the  time  of  Rome — who  are 
proved  by  evidence  too  strong  to  be  resisted,  to 
have  been  one  of  the  earliest  offsets  from  the 
original  seat  of  civilization  and  the  arts  in 
South-western  Asia. 

So  likewise  the  recent  explorations  in  Asia 
Minor  have  brought  to  light  the  cities  of  the 
Greeks  and  Persians,  their  tombs  and  temples, 
and  fortresses,  many  of  them  almost  uninjured 
by  the  hands  of  the  barbarous  tribes  who  have 
long  been  masters  of  the  country  ;  and  furnish- 
ing the  means  by  the  inscriptions  with  which 
they  abound,  of  restoring  much  of  the  lost  his- 
tory of  that  region,  and  of  the  successive  races 
who  have  inhabited  it. 

As  we  advance  into  Asia  the  banks  of  the 
Tigris  and  the  Euphrates  are  the  great  centra 
points  of  interest.  Huge  grassy  mounds  al- 
most like  natural  hills,  have  long  been  the 
only  mark  of  the  site  of  the  great  cities  which 
once  flourished  there.  Within  the  last  4  or  5 
years,  travellers  have  begun  to  violate  the 
sanctity  of  these  antient  mounds,  and  their  dis 
coveries  are  likely  to  open  a  new  vista  into  the 
obscure  and  distant  past. 


From  the  last  number  of  the  Quarterly  Re- 
view, we  extract  the  following  account  of  these 
discoveries.  After  speaking  of  the  great  inter- 
est attached  to  the  arrow-headed  characters 
with  which  almost  all  the  structures  of  that 
region  are  marked,  and  suggesting  various 
opinions  as  to  the  language  of  which  they  are 
the  monuments,  it  is  added  : — 


"  All  these  are  questions  now  of  no  common 
interest;  for  it  is  not  only  that  the  Babylonian 
antiquities,  the  bricks,  and  cylinders,  and  other 
monuments  covered  with  cuneiform  inscrip- 
tions, are  multiplying  without  measure  in  most 
great  European  collections  ;  nor  that  it  would 
be  a  most  curious  step  in  archaeology  and  in 
the  history  of  language,  to  decipher  into  some 
distinct  language  the  third,  the  Assyrian,  line 
of  the  trilinguar  inscriptions  at  Behistan,  Per- 
sepolis,  and  elsewhere  ;  but  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tigris,  if  not  old  Nineveh  herself,  that  city  of 
three  days'  journey,  yet  neighbouring  cities  are 
coming  to  light  through  European  industry — 
and  everywhere  in  those  cities  cuneiform  in- 
scriptions appear  in  countless  numbers ;  on 
every  account,  therefore,  these  investigations 
grow,  with  the  progress  in  discovery,  in  value 
and  importance. 

As  these  discoveries  are  by  no  means  gene- 
rally known  in  this  country,  it  may  be  worth 
while  to  devote  two  or  three  pages  to  them. 
In  the  spring  of  the  year  1843,  M.  Botta  set- 
tled as  French  consul  at  Mosoul.    M.  Botta,  a 
near  relative — a  nephew,  we  believe — of  the 
celebrated  historian  of  Italy,  could  not  but  in- 
herit a  taste  for  historical  and  antiquarian  re- 
search.   His  first  investigations  were  directed 
to  that  vast  plain,  broken  everywhere  with  hil- 
locks of  brick  rubbish,  which  spreads  out  on 
the  east  bank  of  the  Tigris,  opposite  to  Mosoul, 
and  which  has  been  generally  supposed  the 
site  of  ancient  Nineveh.    Here  his  researches 
were  almost  entirely  barren  and  unproductive. 
Everywhere  he  found  vast  masses  of  bricks, 
either  crude  or  glazed  over  with  a  gipsous  sub- 
stance.   But  the  remains  of  stone  or  marble 
buildings,  if  they  ever  existed  on  this  site,  have 
been  quarried  away  to  build  new  cities,  or  are 
deeply  buried  under  the  masses  of  more  vulgar 
debris.    After  collecting  a  few  fragments  of 
antiquities,  M.  Botta  had  almost  abandoned  his 
inquiries  in  despair.    With  a  fortunate  rash- 
ness, not  often  so  well  rewarded  in  the  East, 
he  listened  to  the  splendid  promises  of  a  native 
guide,  who  offered  to  direct  him  to  the  ruins 
of  some  ancient  buildings  in  the  neighbourhood 
He  accompanied  this  guide — not  without  some 
misgivings,  and  rather  expecting  to  find  the 
remains  of  some  old  Armenian  church  ormon 
astery — to  a  place  four  or  five  hours  distant 
from  Mosoul,  named  Khorsabad.    This  village 
lies  north-east  from  Mosoul,  on  the  left  bank 
of  a  little  river  called  Khauser.  Khorsabad 
consisted  of  some  fifty  or  sixty  miserable  ho 
vels,  inhabited  by  a  race  of  wild  half-caste 
Kurds,  crossed  with  Arab  blood.    It  occupied 
a  mound  or  hillock,  manifestly  artificial,  which 
commanded  the  whole  country  to  a  consider- 
able distance,  the  view  being  bounded  on  one 
side  by  the  mountains  of  Kurdistan,  on  the 
other  by  the  burning  desert.    Its  shape  was 
irregular;  but  there  were  indications  of  angles, 


not  entirely  crumbled  away,  which  showed 
that  it  had  been  not  merely  raised  by  human 
labour,  but  of  a  regular  form.    It  was  984 
feet  in  length  by  492  in  width.    After  carefully 
examining  this  extraordinary  mound,  M.  Botta 
found  in  one  miserable  hut,  that  the  bed,  or 
what  served  for  a  bed  to  the  rude  tenant,  had 
worn  down  to  a  layer  of  worked  stone,  which 
appeared  like  a  pavement.    He  bought  out  the 
occupant,  whom  a  few  piastres  soon  reconciled 
with  his  ejectment.    He  then  commenced  his 
operations,  digging  regularly  downwards.  The 
work  of  the  pickaxe  and  spade  became  still 
harder  and  harder,  till  before  long  he  came 
upon  a  wall,  lined  with  sculptures  in  relief. 
This  wall  he  followed  on  and  on,  till  it  broke 
off  and  turned  at  a  right  angle.    At  a  short 
distance  the  wall  began  again  and  continued 
onward.    He  had  evidently  came  upon  a  gate 
or  door,  and  a  passage  to  another  chamber. 
We  may  imagine  the  ardour  with  which  he 
pushed  on  his  researches.    At  the  end  of  six 
months  he  had  laid  open  six  chambers,  or  halls, 
some  of  very  large  dimensions,  and  459  feet  of 
basreliefs,  intermingled  with  cuneiform  inscrip- 
tions, destined,  we  trust,  to  interpret  hereafter 
the  design  and  subject  of  the  sculptures.  M. 
Botta's  funds  were  now  exhausted  ;  he  care- 
fully copied  the  sculptures  and  the  inscriptions, 
and  transmitted  them  to  the  Academy  of  In- 
scriptions at  Paris.    On  the  representation  of 
that  learned  body,  the  affair  was  taken  up, 
with  that  honourable  zeal  which  always  dis- 
tinguishes the  French  government  in  scientific 
or  literary  inquiries,  by  the  Minister  of  the  In- 
terior, M.  Duchalel,  and  by  the  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction,  M.  Villemain.    Funds  were 
granted  to  pursue  the  discovery  ;  and  M.  Eu- 
gene Flandin,  recommended  to  the  government 
by  his  knowledge  of  the  East,  which  he  had 
acquired  as  an  intelligent  and  enterprising  tra- 
veller, and  as  a  skilful  draughtsman,  was  sent 
out  to  the  assistance  of  M.  Botta. 


(To  be  continued.) 


AVARICE. 

Avarice  may  be  considered  in  several  points 
of  light.  It  denotes  a  parsimonious,  miserly 
person,  who  is  covetous  to  extremity, — who 
denies  himself  even  the  comforts  of  life  to  ac- 
cumulate wealth.  It  may  be  considered  in 
those  persons  who  are  sponges  of  society, 
who  infatuated  with  this  passion,  seek  riches 
as  the  supreme  good,  determined  to  acquire  it 
by  any  methods,  and  regarding  the  way  to 
wealth,  legal  or  illegal,  as  the  only  road  for 
them  to  travel — a  species  of  robbers  in  dis- 
guise. Avarice  not  only  consists  in  commit- 
ting bold  crimes,  but  also  in  entertainim,  mean 
ideas,  and  practising  low  methods,  incompati- 
ble with  such  magnanimity  as  our  condition 
ought  to  inspire.  It  consists  not  only  in  omit- 
ting to  serve  God,  but  in  trying  to  associate  the 
service  of  God  with  that  of  mammon. 

How  many  forms  doth  avarice  take  to  dis- 
guise itself  from  the  man  who  is  guilty  of  it, 
and  who  will  be  drenched  in  the  guilt  of  it,  till 
the  day  he  dies,  unless  he  submits  to  the  con- 
verting power  of  Divine  grace.  Sometimes  it 
is  prudence,  which  requires  time  to  provide  not 
only  for  his  present  wants,  but  for  such  as  he 
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may  have  in  future.  Sometimes  it  is  charity, 
which  requires  him  not  to  give  society  exam- 
ples of  prodigality  and  parade.  Sometimes  it 
is  parental  love,  obliging  him  to  save  some- 
thing for  his  children.  Sometimes  it  is  cir- 
cumspection, which  requires  him  not  to  supply 
people  who  make  ill  use  of  what  they  get. 
Sometimes  it  is  necessity,  which  obliges  him  to 
repel  artifice  by  artifice.  Sometimes  it  is  con- 
science, which  convinces  him,  good  man,  that 
he  hath  already  exceeded  in  compassion,  and 
alms-giving  and  done  too  much.  Sometimes  it 
is  equity,  for  justice  requires  that  every  one 
should  enjoy  the  fruit  of  his  own  labours  and 
those  of  his  ancestors.  Such,  alas!  are  the 
pretexts  and  subterfuges  of  the  miser,  for  the 
purpose  of  saving  his  money. — Buck. 

It  is  striking  how  tenacious  even  some  good 
people  are  of  their  money,  particularly  those 
who  have  collected  it  by  slow  gradations,  and 
had  the  habit  of  saving  ground  into  them. 
The  older  they  grow,  the  more  cautious  they 
become  of  parting  with  a  small  sum — they 
must  have  the  full  worth  of  their  money  if  they 
do  suffer  it  to  pass  from  their  grasp.  The 
spirit  of  selfishness  is  constantly  on  the  alert, 
that  it  does  not  go  without  an  equivalent,  and 
such  as  are  influenced  by  it  are  strangers  to  a 
noble,  generous,  and  public  spirit,  which  seeks 
to  confer  good  without  constantly  looking  for 
returns. 


TRUE  GREATNESS. 

I  envy  no  one's  birth  or  fame, 

Their  title,  train  or  dress ; 
Nor  has  my  pride  ere  stretched  its  aim, 

Beyond  what  I  possess. 

I  ask  not,  wish  not,  to  appear 
More  beauteous,  rich  or  gay  ; 

Lord  make  me  wiser  every  year, 
And  better  every  day. 


To  endeavour  not  to  please,  is  ill-nature  ;  al- 
together to  neglect  it,  folly  ;  and  to  overstrain 
for  it,  vanity  and  design. 

A  Picture  of  the  Times. — Sitting  once  in 

my  library,  said   Harris,  with  a  friend,  a 

worthy  but  melancholy  man,  I  read  him  out 
of  a  book,  the  following  passage :  "  In  our  time 
it  may  be  spoken  more  truly  than  of  old,  that 
virtue  is  gone,  the  church  is  under  foot,  the 
clergy  is  in  error,  the  devil  reigneth."  My 
friend  interrupted  me  with  a  sigh,  and  said, 
Alas,  how  true,  how  just  a  picture  of  the 
times  !  1  asked  him  of  what  times.  Of  what 
times?  replied  he  with  emotion;  can  you  sup- 
pose any  other  but  the  present — were  any  be- 
fore ever  so  corrupt,  so  bad  ?  Forgive  me, 
said  I,  for  stopping  you  ;  the  times  I  am  read- 
ing of  are  older  than  you  imagine  ;  the  senti- 
ment was  delivered  about  four  hundred  years 
ago  ;  its  author  Sir  John  Mandeville,  who  died 
in  1371. 

Afflictions,  if  we  make  a  discreet  use  of 
them,  are  messengers  of  love  from  Heaven  to 
invite  us  thither. 

That  friendship  which  makes  the  least  noise, 
is  the  most  useful :  and  a  prudent  friend,  is 
generally  of  more  service  than  a  zealous  one. 
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A  letter  from  a  respectable  citizen  of  Done- 
gal county,  Ireland,  lately  received  by  a  Friend 
in  this  city  says  : —  » 

"  Perhaps  you  would  assist  me  in  getting 
some  help  for  the  poor  of  this  district,  who  are 
at  present  in  sad  distress ;  many  have  died 
from  actual  starvation.  This  is  a  remote  part 
of  Donegal,  and  we  have  a  population  of  1 0,0U0 
persons  depending  on  our  exertions  for  support. 
It  is  called  the  Cross-roads  District." 

A  circular  from  the  Central  Relief  Commit- 
tee of  Friends  of  Dublin,  to  the  Committee  of 
Correspondence  of  Philadelphia,  intended  for 
this  week,  has  been  crowded  out. 


We  are  indebted  to  an  esteemed  Friend  for 
the  following  extracts  from  late  foreign  papers 
received  by  the  Hibernia,  being  the  latest  ac- 
count that  has  reached  this  country  of  the  state 
of  things  in  Ireland.  It  is  taken  from  the  U. 
S.  Gazette. 

State  of  things  hi  Ireland. — Our  columns 
present  some  mournful  evidences  of  the  fearful 
progress  of  destitution  and  disease,  in  this  un- 
fortunate country.  The  terrible  fever  scourge, 
so  justly  apprehended,  is  becoming  alarmingly 
severe.  Thousands  of  the  poorer  classes  have 
sunk  under  it ;  and,  whilst  more  and  more  of 
them  are  daily  attacked,  it  has  begun  to  assail 
those  in  better  circumstances,  of  whom  several 
have  already  fallen  its  victims.  In  Galway, 
some  of  the  gentry  of  the  county  have  died  of 
fever,  and  more  are  suffering  under  it.  The 
city  of  Cork  is  in  a  dreadful  condition.  The 
people  of  Cork  have  become  afraid,  lest  they 
may  be  utterly  borne  down  by  the  flood  of 
pauperism  and  disease,  which  is  setting  in  upon 
them  ;  and  steps  have  been  taken  to  establish 
a  sort  of  barrier  of  health,  with  the  view  of 
preventing  the  influx  of  paupers. — Belfast 
Northern  Whig. 

Five  magistrates  of  the  county  Galway  died 
last  week  of  malignant  fever,  and  the  following 
are  seriously  ill :  Messrs.  Darcy,  Ball,  (Crown 
Solicitor,)  Leonard,  Kirwan,  (Blindwell,)  Mor- 
ris, and-  Robertson.  Mr.  J.  Nolan,  a  magis- 
trate of  the  county  Galway,  has  fallen  a  victim 
to  typhus  fever,  in  addition  to  Mr.  Martin,  Mr. 
Gregory,  and  Mr.  Jones,  R.  M. — Limerick 
Chronicle. 

The  Waterford  Freeman  states  that  three 
hundred  destitute  persons  are  relieved  daily, 
and  receive  rations  from  the  limited  resources 
of  the  monks  at  Mount  Melleray. 

The  Mayo  Constitution  states  that  one-half 
of  that  county  is  now  "  a  barren  waste,"  and 
that  a  deep,  unchangeable  apathy,  seems  to 
have  taken  possession  of  the  minds  of  the  far- 
mer classes. 

Sir  Henry  Winston  Barron  says,  the  poor 
are  using  the  Indian  meal  without  boiling  it 
sufficiently,  and  thereby  dysentery  is  promoted 
to  a  frightful  extent.  The  meal  should  be  put 
to  steep  over  night,  and  then  boiled  in  the 
morning  for  three  hours. 


An  idea  of  the  deaths  from  famine  in  this 
county,  says  the  Cork  Reporter,'  may  be  form- 
ed from  the  statements  of  three  Roman  Catho- 
lic clergymen,  whose  testimony  we  are  acci- 
dentally able  to  adduce  in  this  day's  impression. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Mahoney  says,  that  in  his  parish 
of  Coachford,  the  population  of  which  is  6000, 
the  average  of  deaths  from  famine  is  fifty 
weekly  ;  the  Rev.  Mr.  Barry,  V.  C,  states  that 
nearly  four  thousand  persons,  if  not  more, 
have  fallen  victims  to  famine  in  Bantry  alone; 
and  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh,  Bishop  of 
Cloyne  and  Ross,  states  on  the  authority  of  a 
parish  priest  of  the  diocese,  that  in  one  of  his 
parishes,  containing  a  population  of  3700,  the 
number  of  deaths  for  the  last  month  was  two 
hundred  and  eighty  ;  and  that  "  in  one  of  the 
sea  coast  villages,  which  six  months  ago  con- 
tained a  population  of  250  persons,  there  are 
now  standing  but  three  hovels,  with  about  a 
dozen  persons  ;"  he  adds,  "  the  other  hamleta 
have  been  entirely  depopulated." 

The  Cork  Examiner  contains  the  following 
shocking  statement : — "  We  this  day  witnessed 
a  most  horrifying  and  appalling  spectacle  at 
the  Shandon  guard-house,  at  the  foot  of  Mal- 
low-lane. Under  the  sheds  attached  to  that 
building  lay  some  thirty-eight  human  beings 
— old  and  young  men,  women,  children,  and 
infants  of  the  tenderest  age — all  huddled  toge- 
ther, like  so  many  pigs  or  dogs,  on  the  ground, 
without  any  other  covering  but  the  rags  on 
their  persons,  and  these  in  the  last  stage  of 
filth  and  hideousness.  There  they  lay — some 
dying — some  dead — all  gaunt  and  yellow,  and 
hideous  with  famine  and  disease.  We  have 
seen  many  sights  of  horror  within  the  last 
month,  but  never  any  thing  equal  to  this  con- 
gregated mass  of  human  debasement.  The 
smell  that  came  from  the  unfortunates  was  of- 
fensive in  the  extreme,  and  was  sufficient  of 
itself  to  propagate  disease.  Two  of  these 
wretched  people  died  this  morning,  a  man  and 
a  child.  How  many  will  follow  them  before 
the  evening  to  their  home  of  eternal  peace  we 
may  not  calculate.  Several  dead  bodies,  prin- 
cipally of  children  were  found  this  morning  in 
various  parts  of  the  city.  Hundreds  of  wretch- 
ed objects  lie  about  under  sheds,  without  food 
or  covering." 
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A  stated  meeting  of  the  Female  Branch  of 
the  Auxiliary  Bible  Association  of  Friends  of 
Philadelphia  Quarterly  Meeting,  will  be  held 
on  Fourth-day,  the  2nd  of  Sixth  month,  at  4 
o'clock,  p.  m.,  in  the  committee-room  of  the 
Bible  Depository. 
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WEST-TOWN  SCHOOL. 

The  Committee  to  superintend  the  Boarding- 
school  at  West-town,  will  meet  in  Philadelphia, 
on  Sixth-day,  the  llth  of  next  month,  at  8 
o'clock,  p.  M. 

The  Committee  on  Instruction  meet  on  the 
morning  of  the  same  day,  at  10  o'clock  ;  and 
the  Visiting  Committee  attend  at  the  school,  on 
Seventh-day  afternoon,  the  5th  of  the  month. 

Thomas  Kimber,  Clerk. 

Phila.,  Fifth  mo.  29th,  1847. 

PRINTED  BY  JOSEPH  KITE  AND  CO. 
No  50  North  Fourth  Street. 
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British  Agriculture. 

(Continued  from  page  282.) 

We  have  seldom  made  an  agricultural  tour 
hich  to  ourselves  was  more  interesting  and 
jggestive,  than  one  which  carried  us  from 
arton  to  Lincoln,  over  the  Lincolnshire  heath, 
>rmerly  a  wide  and  pathless  moor,  now  in- 
osed  and  cultivated  on  every  hand ;  and 
;ain,  after  crossing  the  Witham  at  Lincoln, 
id  ascending  the  hills  on  the  south,  over  a 
mtinuation  of  the  same  moor  of  the  lower 
dite,  trVthe  town  of  Sleaford.  In  their  natu- 
1  conattion,  we  should  have  more  hope  of  the 
oor  of  Cullodcr  'than  of  this  traot  of  country  ; 
nd  if  man  can  conquer  nature  here,  and  can 
irmanently  keep  her  subdued  with  a  profit  to 
mself,  we  know  of  few  districts  in  which  he 
:ed  to  despair.  That  he  not  only  maintains 
s  ground,  but  continues  to  extend  his  con- 
lests,  is  to  us  a  sure  indication  that  here  also 
e  agricultural  mind  is  not  permitted  to  slum- 
r. 

If  from  Sleaford  we  descend  to  Boston,  and 
en  skim  over  the  rich  alluvial  bottoms  to 
fnn,  we  find  ourselves  already  within  the  in- 
lence  of  the  Holkham  husbandry.  There 
ly,  in  this  district,  be  a  comparative  lull  at 
asent  in  agricultural  improvement,  and  some 
iding  mind  may  be  wanted  to  give  the  coun- 
i  a  fresh  start,  and  to  present  to  it  a  new 
ti,  and  new  means  of  attaining  it ;  but,  on 
turning  from  Holkham  by  East  Dereham 
d  Watton  to  Thetford  and  Newmarket, 
arly  all  the  way  over  the  same  chalk  dis- 
ct,  we  see  much  to  admire,  and  find  much 
learn,  in  the  practice  of  the  tenantry;  and 
iere  we  hear  of  a  single  farmer  consuming 
much  as  a  ton  of  oil-cake  per  day  in  feeding 
:  stock,  we  cannot  doubt  that  much  energy 
d  enterprise  are  still  at  work  among  the 
al  followers  of  the  celebrated  Mr.  Coke  of 
>rfolk. 

Turning  now  to  the  west,  we  do  not  stop  on 
t  flat  and  fenny  district  of  Cambridge  ;  nor 
long  the  rich  gardens  of  Bedford — which, 
iting  on  the  same  middle  oolite,  remind  us 
the  skill  of  Lincolnshire;  nor  on  the  heavy 


bean  and  wheat  lands  of  Northampton,  on 
which  drainage  has  begun  ;  nor  on  the  clays 
of  Oxford,  Berkshire,  Sussex,  and  Kent,  in 
which  the  introduction  of  the  drain  alone  is  at 
once  cheapening  by  a  half  the  expense  of  cul- 
ture, and  is  doubling,  at  the  same  time,  the 
produce  of  wheat. 

All  this  we  must  leave,  as  well  as  the  steam 
and  other  artificial  drainages  of  the  '  level  of 
Hatfield  chase,'  and  the  entire  central  plain  of 
England,  and  the  principality  of  Wales,  and 
the  peninsula  of  Devon  and  Cornwall — even 
in  the  last  of  which  counties  the  improvement 
of  the  surface  has  begun,  during  the  last  ten 
years,  to  command  a  portion  of  that  enterprise 
and  capital  which,  time  out  of  mind,  has  been 
almost  exclusively  lavished  on  the  search  for 
less  certain  treasures  beneath. 

In  our  hasty  tour,  we  have  seen  enough  to 
satisfy  us  that  British  agriculture  is  everywhere 
in  actual  and  present  progress  ;  that  the  energy 
of  our  agriculturists  as  a  body  is  not  yet  de- 
pressed ;  that  their  wits  are  not  stagnant,  nor 
their  hands  yet  void  of  cunning. 

But,  granting  that  such  is  the  present  state 
of  our  agriculture. — that  it  has  not  only  ad- 
vanced remarkably  during  the  last  twenty 
years,  but  is  still  moving  forward — we  proceed 
to  our  third  and  most  momentous  question. 

3.  Of  what  further  progress  is  it  capable  ? 
How  much  further  may  the  culture  of  the 
whole  soil  be  economically  improved,  so  that 
while  the  production  of  food  for  an  increasing 
people  is  augmented,  a  fair  profit  may,  at  the 
same  time,  be  left  to  the  occupying  tenant,  and 
a  reasonable  return  to  the  landlord? 

The  term  '  capability,'  as  applied  to  the  soil, 
has  a  meaning  which  is  limited  and  defined  by 
the  knowledge  of  the  man  who  uses  it.  Tell 
us  how  much  practical  experience  and  skill  a 
man  possesses,  and  how  much  scientific  in- 
struction he  combines  with  this  knowledge, 
and  we  can  understand  what  meaning  he  at- 
taches to  such  expressions  as  '  capable  of  im- 
provement,' '  unproductive,'  '  worthless,'  and 
many  others  of  a  similar  kind  in  daily  use. 
They  had  one  meaning  twenty  years  ago  ;  they 
have  another  meaning  now.  Even  at  the  pre- 
sent day,  one  man  understands  them  in  one 
sense — another  man  in  another  sense.  '  In- 
capable of  improvement,'  means  merely  that 
he  who  applies  the  term  to  a  given  portion  of 
land,  does  not  know  how  such  land  is  to  be 
improved,  or  how  to  be  done  economically,  and 
with  a  profit.  Other  men  may  know,  and  to 
the  whole  of  an  after  generation  the  method 
may  be  familiar.  The  knowledge  of  the  wisest 
of  us  now,  therefore,  as  to  the  capability  of  the 
soil,  is  only  relative  ;  and  if  not  a  hasty  and 
inconsiderate,  he  must  be  regarded  as  an  igno- 
rant  man,  who  ventures  to  limit,  or  strictly  de- 
fine, the  possible  productiveness  of  the  soil ;  or 


to  say,  thus  far  only  shall  the  fertility  of  this 
or  that  land  hereafter  be  brought. 

In  regard  to  what  we  may  reasonably  hope 
for,  however,  there  exists  a  theoretical  princi- 
ple and  a  practical  rvle, — the  indications  of 
which,  taken  together,  enable  us  to  form  a  rea- 
sonable, intelligible,  encouraging,  and,  as  we 
think,  a  safe  opinion. 

In  a  previous  article  of  this  Journal,  upon 
scientific  husbandry,  we  explained  the  general 
relations  of  geology  to  agriculture.  We  show- 
ed how,  beneath  the  immediate  surface  of  soil 
and  other  loose  materials,  there  is  in  every 
country  a  pavement  of  solid  rock.  This  solid 
floor  differs  in  different  countries,  and  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  same  country.  In  some  places 
it  is  hard — in  others  soft.  In  some  it  is  red  or 
grey — in  others  it  is  white,  brown,  or  yellow. 
In  some  it  consists  of  limestone — in  others  of 
clay,  more  or  less  hard  ;  and  in  others,  again, 
of  a  siliceous  or  flinty  sandstone. 

We  showed  further,  that  under  the  action  of 
the  atmosphere,  of  the  rain,  or  of  masses  of 
moving  water,  these  different  rocks  all  crumble 
down  more  or  less  rapidly,  and  that  out  of  the 
crumbled  fragments  our  soils  have  been  form- 
ed. The  soil,  therefore,  partakes  of  the  cha- 
racter of  the  rock  from  which  it  has  been 
produced,  and  upon  which,  if  it  has  not  been 
displaced  by  the  action  of  natural  causes,  it  is 
usually  found  to  rest.  If  the  rock  be  red  or 
grey  sandstone,  the  soil  will  be  red  or  grey  and 
sandy  ;  or  it  will  contain  lime  or  much  clay,  if 
these  exist  largely  in  the  rock  from  which  it  is 
derived. 

Now,  one  of  the  objects  of  geology  is  to  de- 
termine the  nature,  the  relative  local  positions, 
and  the  geographical  boundaries,  of  the  several 
rocks  which  form  this  solid  under-pavement, 
and  to  make  these  sensible  to  the  eye  by  repre- 
senting them  upon  the  ordinary  maps  of  the 
country.  This  is  usually  done  by  distinguish- 
ing the  different  rocks  by  different  shades  of 
colour.  These  map's  are  prepared  by  the  geo- 
logist chiefly  as  a  record  of  his  own  labours  in 
the  field  of  observation,  and  as  invaluable  aids 
to  the  further  prosecution  and  to  the  higher 
reasonings  of  his  own  peculiar  science.  But 
they  are  of  much  important  use  to  the  scientific 
agriculturist  also.  They  show  him  where 
similar  rocks  prevail,  and,  therefore,  where 
similar  soils  may  be  expected.  They  exhibit 
to  him  generally  the  nature,  the  geographical 
extent,  and  the  boundaries  of  the  several  great 
classes  of  soils  upon  which  the  skill  of  the  hus- 
bandman is  to  be  expended. 

Such  is  the  scientifc  principle  to  which  we 
have  alluded  ;  the  practical  rule  is  as  follows  : 
If  we  cast  our  eye  over  such  a  geological  map 
of  our  own  island—  Mr.  Philips's  map,  for  ex- 
ample— we  find  large  portions  of  it  in  various 
districts,  coloured  of  a  dark  red  (the  old  red 
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sandstone),  of  a  green  (the  trap  rocks),  and  of 
an  ash  or  yellowish  grey  (the  slate  rocks). 
As  above  stated,  we  are  entitled  to  infer  that 
wherever  any  one  of  these  colours  prevails, 
soils  possessed  of  a  certain  degree  of  general 
similarity  will  prevail  also. 

Now,  suppose  we  visit  one  portion  of  the 
red  or  green  country,  and  there  find  a  skilful 
race,  of  farmers  producing  large  crops,  rearing 
profitable  stock,  and  prospering  in  their  hold- 
ings, it  is  generally  fair  to  infer  that  what  the 
soil  does  here,  it  may  be  made  to  do  in  any 
other  part  of  the  same  red  or  green  country. 
If  forty  bushels  of  wheat  an  acre  can  be  reap- 
ed in  the  one  district,  it  should  be  possible  to 
grow  as  much  in  the  other  also.  And  if,  on 
visiting  this  other,  we  find  the  average  produce 
to  be  fifteen  or  twenty  bushels  only,  we  may 
infer,  unless  climate  or  other  adverse  circum- 
stances intervene,  that  the  produce  of  the  dis- 
trict is  capable  of  being  at  least  doubled  ;  and 
by  means  already  known  and  practised. 

Such  is  one  of  the  ways  in  which  science 
and  practical  observation  go  hand  in  hand,  in 
enabling  us  to  judge  of  the  capabilities  of  the 
soil,  and  to  lead  us,  even  without  visiting  the 
entire  country,  to  tolerably  fair  approximations 
as  to  the  kind  and  extent  of  improvement  which 
its  several  parts  may  be  made  to  undergo.  It 
is  clear  that  the  possession  of  such  scientific 
knowledge  will  greatly  modify  the  opinions  of 
the  agricultural  economist ;  and,  by  founding 
his  views  upon  something  like  an  established 
principle,  will  remove  them  from  the  class  of 
empirical  dicta,  in  which  the  opinions  of  a 
great  majority  of  the  practical  men,  even  of 
the  present  day,  may  still  be  placed. 

Guided  by  the  joint  light  of  scientific  induc- 
tion and  personal  observation,  we  therefore 
think  it  safe  to  say,  that  the  produce  of  the 
whole  Island  in  corn  may  be  doubled,  by  me- 
thods now  known  and  in  some  districts  profit- 
ably practised.  Spread  the  knowledge  of  the 
red-land  farmers  of  East  Lothian  among  the 
farmers  of  the  similar  red  lands  in  Wales  and 
in  the  Orkneys,  and,  allowance  being  made 
for  the  latitude,  similar  crops  may  be  expected 
But  a  further  and  more  purely  theoretical 
view  may  be  taken  of  the  capabilities  of  the 
soil — a  little  in  advance,  it  is  true,  of  the  views 
and  opinions  of  the  time;  but  based,  like  our 
former  conclusion,  upon  the  discoveries  of 
science.  Chemistry  has  linked  herself  to  prac- 
tical agriculture — cheerfully  and  zealously  on 
her  part,  though  looked  upon  with  suspicion 
and  distrust  by  many  of  those  to  whom,  in 
their  ignorance  of  her  resources,  she  has  offer- 
ed her  willing  assistance.  And,  leaving  out  of 
view  the  above  cautious,  though  broad  deduc 
tions  of  agricultural  geology,  she  grapples 
with  the  wider  questions  : — Must  one  soil  ne 
cessarily  differ  in  productiveness  from  another  ? 
May  all  soils,  however  naturally  different,  not 
be  rendered  artificially  alike?  From  whatever 
rock  your  soil  is  formed,  may  it  not  be  made 
to  yield  the  most  abundant  crops? 

Upon  this  broad  question — for  these  are  all 
but  different  ways  of  putting  the  same  inquiry 
— Chemistry  is  at  present  labouring.  She 
says,  that  according  to  her  present  belief,  the 
growth  of  a  crop  depends,  not  solely,  but 
mainly,  upon  the  composition  of  the  soil  to 


which  it  is  entrusted — that  this  composition  1 
can  at  all  times  be  ascertained  by  means  she 
has  at  her  command — that  the  composition  pf 
the  naturally  poor  soil  can,  by  her  skill,  be 
made  similar  to  that  of  the  naturally  rich  soil ; 
and  that  thus  they  can  be  rendered  to  a  great 
extent  agriculturally  equal  and  alike.  Such 
is  the  promise  she  holds  out,  not  advancing 
her  opinions  as  already  entitled  to  the  rank  of 
certain  and  infallible  principles,  but  holding 
herself  prepared  to  modify  or  change  her  views 
as  new  accessions  of  knowledge  flow  into  her, 
from  the  researches  in  her  many  laboratories, 
and  from  the  experiments  of  the  farmer  in  the 
field.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  very  differently 
we  shall  understand  the  term  '  capability,' 
should  this  high  hope  of  Chemistry  be  hereaf- 
ter in  any  considerable  degree  attained,  and  by 
the  use  of  means  which  are  within  the  econo- 
mical reach  of  the  rent-paying  farmer.  The 
problem  of  the  national  economist  would  then 
be  easily  solved.  Give  him  the  average  pro- 
duce of  the  richest  and  best-farmed  land  in  the 
country,  and  the  whole  number  of  acres  in 
arable  culture ;  and  the  total  possible  produce 
of  the  Island  in  quarters  of  corn  would  be  ob- 
tained by  a  simple  multiplication. 

Such  far-seeing  expectations  are  not  without 
their  practical  value.  Opinion  everywhere 
regulates  practice.  Let  a  higher  point  be  con- 
sidered attainable,  and  a  higher  will  be  attain- 
ed. The  dead  earth  bends  herself  to  fulfil  the 
wishes  of  determined  men.  It  is  part  of  the 
dominion  which  mind  exercises  over  matter. 
Let  it  be  established,  even  as  probable,  that 
naturally  poor  land  may,  by  economical  means, 
be  made  equally  productive  with  naturally  rich 
land,  and  a  new  aim  and  energy  will  be  im- 
parted to  the  entire  agricultural  community — 
a  new  basis  will  be  given  to  the  politician  and 
the  philanthropist  for  the  widest  and  most  im- 
portant generalizations.  It  is  in  this  way  that 
the  unseen  and  often  unappreciated  labours  of 
the  scientific  few  contribute  more  or  less  direct- 
ly to  the  welfare  of  the  many — infusing  even, 
at  times,  new  life  and  new  hope  into  the  breasts 
of  whole  classes  of  the  community. 

But  we  leave  this  high  ground,  and  fall  back 
upon  our  previous  deduction,  that  by  known 
and  profitable  means  the  corn  produce  of  the 
Island  as  a  whole  may  certainly  be  doubled. 
We  shall  also  lay  aside  our  geological  map 
for  the  present,  and  ask  our  readers  to  judge 
with  their  own  eyes  how  far  we  are  right,  by 
taking  another  very  brief  survey  of  the  coun- 
try itself.  In  our  former  excursion  we  saw  it 
in  the  sunshine,  let  us  now  look  at  it  in  the 
shade. 

Starting  again  from  the  north,  we  find  the 
great  capabilities  of  the  Orkneys  to  be  as  yet 
entirely  unappreciated.  Land  there  is  sold 
for  half  its  value,  and  willing  nature  is  kept 
down  by  uninstructed  and  unconscious  man 
Caithness,  to  which  so  much  has  been  done,  is 
almost  a  waste  still ;  and  the  native  farmers 
are  only  beginning  to  understand  how  its  re- 
sources are  to  be  developed.  Give  them 
fences,  pipe-tiles,  bone-mills,  cheap  and  fre 
quent  steam  communication,  and,  above  all, 
give  them  resident  landlords,  and  the  exports 
will  speedily  increase  to  three  or  four  times 
their  present  amount.    Sutherland  is  a  problem 


we  have  not  local  knowledge  enough  to  enable  *" 
us  satisfactorily  to  solve  ;  but  we  have  an  irn-  *>"r 
pression  that  many  of  its  hill-sides  and  wider- 
straths  do  not  at  present  contribute  more  than  ^ 
half  their  natural  quota  to  the  national  food,  sil 
The  same  remark  applies  to  the  inner  hill.  ^ 
country  of  Ross;  while  the  rich  flats  anc 
slopes  of  its  eastern  portion  and  of  its  westerr  1,{S 
border  will  double  their  annual  yield  of  corr  m 
when  the  trenching  and  drainage  are  com.  P 
pleted.    In  Inverness  there  are  the  mounlair 
clays  to  improve,  on  the  slopes  of  the  grea  ^ 
valley  of  the  Ness;  and  lower  down,  the  fla  ^ 
lands  of  Glen  Roy  ;  while  to  the  east  lie  th"<  F1 
untouched  flats  of  Badenoch,  which  a  sligh 
cut  in  the  rocks,  at  the  lower  end  of  Loci  ^w 
Inch,  would  relieve  from  the  perennial  ant  aeo 
sudden  inundations  of  the  Spey.    Above  th<  15 a 
"ow  sea-board  of  Nairn  and  Moray,  there  an  ^  1 
tens  of  thousands  of  acres  of  moor  which  may  mj 
with  profit,  be  improved  for  pasture  ;  or  sub  !l  10 
jected  to  the  plough.    The  drain  is  unknowi 
to  the  southern  half  of  Banff;  and  the  coll  f- 
country  of  Keith  strongly  calls  for  its  introduc' m 
tion.    Aberdeen  is  at  work,  but  it  is  as  ye' 
only  beginning.    The  great  valley  of  Scotland  *4 
(Strathmore),  so  naturally  rich,  is  still,  for  th 
most  part,  beset  with  water.    The  carse  landi  f'l 
of  Gowrie  and  Stirling  are  but  incompletely  ^1 
laid  dry,  and  generally  upon  a  shallow  ani  ffl  r 
imperfect  system.    In  Fife,  tile-machines  ar) 
only  beginning  to  perform  their  useful  dur;  !lse 
over  the  whole  country ;  while  the  moorlam 
between  St.  Andrews  and  Largo,  on  the  on< 
side,  and  the  neglected  country  north  of  Queens 
ferry,  on  the  other,  sh  ow  that  even  the  Fifelf^' 
shire  farmers  have  still  much  to  do.    In  inlaw  M 
Perth,  the  mountain-slopes  of  deep  clay  woul  11(10 
yield  a  doubly  nutritive  pasture,  were  opei  aa 
draining  and  liming,  or  the  use  of  the  catchf"1 
drain,  generally  introduced.    In  Argyle  tb  st5i 
spirit  of  improvement  has  hitherto  establish^ 
itself  only  in  few  and  rare  localities.    Th'  'M 
Islands  of  Lewis,  Skye,  Mull,  and  Islay,  migh  ^ 
be  tripled  in  agricultural  value.    Ayr,  Wigton 
and  Kirkcudbright,  in  parts,  are  strugglin;  ,<'0 
zealously  ;  but  over  a  great  part  of  their  breadt  * 
they  are  still  in  a  state  of  nature.  1 

i  "0; 


(To  be  continued.) 
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The  Lost  History  of  the  World. 

(Continued  from  page  287.) 

On  M.  Flandin's  arrival  in  Mosoul  it  wi 
determined,  in  order  to  carry  on  the  operation1 '  ; 
without  interruption,  to  purchase  the  whol 
village.    Khorsabad  turned  out  to  be  churc 
property  ;  it  belonged  to  the  chapter  of  a  plac 
no  less  famous  in  ancient  history  than  Arbele  -k 
It  seems  the  college  of  Imams  had  no  reasol  >fe 
to  suppose  their  underground  treasures  of  sue 
value  as  those  of  some  of  our  Northern  Churcl' 
men  :  a  certain  number  of  piastres  satisfie  J 
their  modest  demands.    But  there  was  th 
Pasha,  who  was  not  so  easily  bought  off  a  t 
these  exemplary  theologians.     Whether  h 
had  real  faith  in  hidden  treasures,  or  specuk 
ted  on  the  strange  and  irresistible  passion  c 
the  Franks  for  old  mutilated  stones,  he  seeme 
determined  to  have  his  full  share  in  the  entei  T» 
prise. 

The  Consul  of  France  and  his  colleagu 
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ere  enabled  to  proceed  in  their  operations 
ilhout  interference.    It  was  a  work  of  intense  I 
bour,  under  a  blazing  sun  ;  but  a  labour  of 

finite  excitement,  and  rewarded  with  ample 
iccess.  In  six  weeks  more  the  whole  building 
as  laid  open  ;  fifteen  chambers,  or  rather  gal- 
ries,  came  to  light,  many  of  them  measuring 
om  101  to  115  feet.  The  edifice  seems  to 
ive  stood  on  a  platform  or  terrace  of  bricks 
imented  with  bitumen  ;  between  two  of  the 
vers  of  bricks  was  a  stratum  of  fine  sand,  six 
ches  thick,  no  doubt  intentionally  placed 
ere,  and  brought  up  from  the  banks  or  the 
id  of  the  Tigris.  Some  of  the  walls  were 
om  10  to  20  feet  thick,  of  coarse  bricks,  with 
ud  for  cement,  and  but  little  bitumen.  All 
e  corners  (encoigmures)  of  the  chambers 
ere  of  one  block  of  squared  stone.  There 
as  a  regular  facing  of  baked  bricks  covered 
ilh  enamel.  These  long  galleries,  however, 
;cording  to  M.  Flandin,  were  not  above  13 
et  in  height;  there  were  no  windows,  the 
*ht  came  from  above.  '  What  then  was  the 
>of?'  It  was  not  of  stone.  M.  Flandin  is 
riven  to  the  conclusion,  which  he  acknow- 
dges  to  be  improbable,  that  it  was  vaulted  (era 
mte).  There  are  no  signs  of  pillars  to  sup- 
jrt  the  roof,  or  indeed  in  any  part  of  the 
wilding.  The  vaultings,  he  supposes,  were 
j  brick  ;  and  that  form,  he  thinks,  must  have 
;en  most  convenient,  on  account  of  the 
savy  rains  and  the  snows  to  which  the  coun- 
y  is  exposed  from  the  Armenian  mountains. 

What,  then,  was  this  vast  and  singular  edi- 
ce?  M.  Flandin  discusses  this  question  with 
x>d  sense  and  judgment.  It  could  not  be  a 
emelery  or  necropolis  ;  for,  among  other  rea- 
ms, the  whole  of  the  sculptures  appear  to  re- 
tte  to  the  same  sovereign.  Nor  can  it  have 
?en  a  temple.  M.  Flandin  found  one  cham- 
ir  which  seemed  devoted  to  religious  pur- 
ises,  built  of  different  stone,  a  kind  of  black 
isalt,  with  a  niche  which  might  have  contain- 
1  an  altar.  It  was  no  doubt,  therefore,  a 
alace  built  to  his  own  glory,  by  one  of  the 
reat  monarchs  of  Nineveh,  in  the  neighbour- 
ood  of  his  capital,  and  covered  with  sculptures 
jmmemorating  the  splendid  exploits  of  his 
sign. 

"  Of  all  the  discoveries  made  at  Khorsabad, 
te  most  interesting  unquestionably  is  the 
;ulpture.  The  walls  of  the  galleries  and  the 
iterior  facades  are  ornamented  by  composi- 
Dns  cut  in  stone  with  an  admirable  fertility  of 
ssign.  Kings  and  virgins,  priests  and  idols, 
ittles  and  joyous  festivals — all  is  represented, 
'he  life  of  the  Ninevites  unfolds  itself  miracu- 
iusly  before  us,  from  its  religious  symbols  to 
3  domestic  usages — from  the  orgies  of  tri- 
mph  even  to  the  punishment  of  the  van- 
aished." 

All  this  to  the  wondering  Kurds  is  a  crea- 
on  of  Satan.  These  sculptures  are  on  marble 
sblets  which  form  a  facing  all  along  the  brick 
alls  up  to  the  height  of  nearly  10  feet.  The 
blets  are  in  general  from  65  to  10  feet  wide. 
1  some  of  the  galleries  they  are  divided  into 
vo  zones,  each  3£  feet  high,  crowded  with 
ijures  measuring  about  3  feet  3  inches.  These 
vo  zones  are  divided  by  long  cuneiform  in- 
:riptions  running  from  one  edge  of  the  marble 
•  the  other.    In  the  other  galleries,  and  on 


the  exterior  facades,  the  figures  are  larger,  and 
reach  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  marble 
slabs.  The  depth  of  the  relief  is  in  proportion 
to  the  size  of  the  figures.  On  the  facades  are 
invariably  found,  and  constantly  repeated,  cer- 
tain figures  with  wings,  with  caps  surmounted 
by  horns  or  hawks'  heads,  with  a  pine-cone  in 
the  right  hand,  and  a  basket  or  sieve  hanging 
from  the  left.  These  M.  Flandin  supposes  to 
be  divinities.  There  are  others  who  appear  to 
be  priests  leading  the  sacred  goat  as  an  offer- 
ing. After  the  goat  and  the  priests,  comes  the 
king  in  most  gorgeous  apparel,  preceding  his 
vizier,  the  great  archimage,  or  Chaldean  priest. 
The  eunuch  follows  with  the  umbrella,  or 
fly-flapper;  then  other  eunuchs,  or  bearded 
warriors,  bearing  the  royal  arms,  the  bow 
curved  after  the  neck  of  a  swan,  the  mace  with 
three  lion's  heads.  Then  come  nobles  with 
offerings  representing  four-horsed  chariots, 
thrones,  tables,  vases,  and  small  representations 
of  captive  cities.  These  processions  extended 
to  the  length  of  400  metres  along  the  whole 
facades.  Besides  these  are  gigantic  winged 
bulls  with  human  heads,  crowned  with  an  enor- 
mous tiara  :  these  surmount  the  principal  gates 
of  entrance.  At  the  feet  of  the  bulls  seem  to 
have  been  small  lions  chained  to  the  walls. 
M.  Flandin  says  that  he  has  never  found  the 
lion  anywhere  at  liberty  ;  he  is  always  chained 
like  an  enemy  or  a  captive.  The  larger  in- 
ternal sculptures  represent  the  same  subjects, 
with  the  further  embellishment  of  the  barbar- 
ous tortures  inflicted  on  prisoners,  perhaps 
rebels.  These  the  king  seems  to  have  reserv- 
ed in  the  inner  chamber  for  his  own  peculiar 
study  and  delight.  But  the  greatest  variety  is 
in  the  narrow  zones  of  lower  relief.  These 
are  battle-pieces  of  extraordinary  spirit  and 
energy.  In  one  place  the  king  seems  to  pre- 
side over  nine  battles  at  once  :  he  is  trampling 
on  his  enemies,  and  cutting  off  heads  with  rare 
activity.  In  another  place  is  a  splendid  festi- 
val, which  naturally  suggests  to  M.  Flandin 
the  feast  of  the  great  king  in  the  book  of  Es- 
ther, '  given  unto  all  his  princes  and  his  ser- 
vants,' when  he  '  showed  the  riches  of  his 
glorious  kingdom  and  the  honour  of  his  excel- 
lent majesty  many  days,  even  an  hundred  and 
fourscore  days'  (Esther  i.,  3,  4).  We  must 
refer  for  the  more  full  description  of  these 
sculptures  to  the  letter  of  M.  Flandin,  which 
is  in  this  part  excellent,  equally  vigorous  and 
graphic. 

He  rejects  the  earlier  age,  and  the  dynasty, 
which,  commencing  with  the  mythic  Ninus 
and  Semiramis,  ends  with  the  poetic  Sardan- 
apalus.  Among  the  arguments  is  this:  Dio- 
dorus,  in  his  account  of  the  siege  of  Nineveh 
by  Arbaces  and  Beleses,  says  that  battering 
machines  and  engines  for  the  assault  of  towns 
had  not  at  that  period  been  invented  ;  whereas 
in  the  sculptures  they  appear  in  ordinary  use. 
M.  Flandin,  therefore,  descends  to  that  second 
and  last  Ninevite  dynasty,  whose  names  are 
familar  to  us  in  the  Sacred  Writings,  the  con- 
querors of  Western  Asia,  the  monarchs  who 
led  the  children  of  Israel  into  captivity.  Of 
the  five  sovereigns  of  this  dynasty,  Tiglath 
Pileser,  Salmaneser,  Sennacherib,  Esarhaddon, 
and  Nebuchadnezzar  the  First,  most  were  war- 
like and   conquering  princes.     M.  Flandin 


weighs  the  different  probabilities.  The  sculp- 
tures, he  thinks,  might,  in  some  respects,  serve 
to  represent  with  fidelity  the  victories  and  the 
cruelties  of  Sennacherib.  His  wars  with  the 
kings  of  Ethiopia  are  confirmed  by  captives,  in 
form,  feature,  and  dress,  evidently  of  the  Ne- 
gro race.  The  objection  to  his  being  the 
founder  of  this  great  palace  is  the  shortness  of 
his  reign,  which  lasted  only  seven  years,  and 
was  principally  employed  in  foreign  wars.  M. 
Flandin  inclines,  therefore,  to  Esarhaddon  or 
Nebuchadnezzar  the  First.  He  imagines  one 
siege  to  be  that  of  the  rebellious  Ecbatana  ;  and 
one  of  the  attendant  generals,  he  suggests,  may 
be  no  less  than  the  famous  Holophernes.  All 
this,  of  course,  is  conjectural,  but  there  is  this 
advantage,  as  to  the  ruins  of  Nineveh,  and 
those  in  its  neighbourhood,  that  the  period  in 
which  conjecture  may  expatiate  is  strictly 
limited.  After  its  predicted  fall,  at  the  end  of 
that  mighty  dynasty,  it  ceased  forever  to  be  a 
great  city  ;  the  fame  of  its  vast  extent  was 
handed  down  to  posterity  (Diodorus  had  ga- 
thered a  tradition  that  it  was  larger  than  Baby- 
Ion,  thus  illustrating  several  passages  of  the 
Old  Testament),  but  the  same  authority  de- 
scribes it  as,  if  not  abandoned  to  utter  ruin  and 
desolation,  never  again  rising  to  power  or 
splendour.  The  severest  historical  criticism, 
therefore,  if  the  Ninevite  inscriptions  should 
render  up  their  secrets,  may  look  to  Khorsabad 
for  valuable  accessions  to  our  knowledge  as  to 
this  remarkable  period  in  the  ancient  annals  of 
the  world. 

An  Englishman  has  been  prosecuting  simi- 
lar discoveries  in  another  quarter  with  signal 
success. 

(To  lie  concluded.) 

A  Word  in  Season. — Thou,  who  sometimes 
travels  in  the  work  of  the  ministry,  and  art 
made  very  welcome  by  thy  friends,  and  seest 
many  tokens  of  their  satisfaction,  in  having 
thee  for  their  guest ;  it  is  good  for  thee  to  dwell 
deep,  that  thou  mayst  feel  and  understand  the 
spirits  of  the  people.  If  we  believe  Truth 
points  towards  a  conference  on  some  subjects, 
in  a  private  way,  it  is  needful  for  us  to  take 
heed  that  their  kindness,  their  freedom  and 
affability,  do  not  hinder  us  from  the  Lord's 
work.  1  have  seen,  that  in  the  midst  of  kind- 
ness and  smooth  conduct,  to  speak  close  and 
home  to  those  who  entertain  us,  on  points  that 
relate  to  their  eternal  interest,  is  hard  labour; 
and  sometimes  when  I  have  felt  Truth  lead  to- 
ward it,  I  have  found  myself  disqualified  by  a 
superficial  friendship.  As  the  sense  thereof 
hath  abased  me,  and  my  cries  have  been  to 
the  Lord,  I  have  been  humbled  and  made  con- 
tent to  appear  weak,  or  as  a  fool  for  his  sake ; 
and  thus  a  door  hath  opened  to  enter  upon  it. 
To  attempt  to  do  the  Lord's  work  in  our  own 
way,  and  to  speak  of  that  which  is  the  burthen 
of  the  word,  in  a  way  easy  to  the  natural  part, 
doth  not  reach  the  bottom  of  the  disorder.  To 
see  the  failings  of  our  friends,  and  think  haid 
of  them,  without  opening  that  which  we  ought 
to  open,  and  still  carry  a  face  of  friendship, 
this  tends  to  undermine  the  foundation  of  true 
unity. 

The  office  of  a  minister  of  Christ  is  weighty  : 
and  they  who  now  go  forth  as  watchmen,  had 
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need  to  be  steadily  on  their  guard  against 
the  snares  of  prosperity  and  an  outside  friend- 
ship.— J.  Woolman. 


For"  The  Friend." 
THE  SOCIETY  OF  FRIENDS 

IN 

PENNSYLVANIA  AND  NEW  JERSEY. 

From  1764  to  1782. 
(Continued  from  page  2S5.) 

The  inhabitants  of  Pennsylvania  had  by  a 
convention  of  representatives  held  in  the  sum- 
mer, [1774,]  and  by  the  assembly,  called  to- 
gether by  the  governor  in  the  Eighth  month, 
on  the  hostilities  breaking  out  with  the  Indi- 
ans, agreed  to  the  proposition  that  a  Congress 
of  delegates  from  the  various  states  should  be 
immediately  convened  in  Philadelphia.  The 
assembly  chose  seven  delegates  to  represent 
Pennsylvania.  The  convention  of  delegates 
held  in  the  summer,  adopted  resolutions,  declar- 
ing their  allegiance  to  George  the  Third,  their 
abhorrence  of  the  idea  of  an  unconstitutional 
independence  of  Great  Britain,  and  their  ar- 
dent desires  for  the  restoration  of  ancient 
harmony.  They  then  state  their  grievances, 
and  resolve  that  whilst  recommending  the  pro- 
posed Congress  to  try  the  effect  of  remonstrance 
with  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  that  yet  if 
that  body  deem  agreements  of  non-importation 
and  non-exportation  expedient,  that  Pennsylva- 
nia will  join  therein,  and  break  off  all  trade 
with  any  colony,  town,  city,  or  individual  on 
the  American  continent,  which  should  refuse 
to  enter  into  the  measure. 

The  assembly  directed  the  delegates  appoint- 
ed by  them  to  Congress,  whilst  consulting  about 
a  plan  which  should  afford  the  best  prospect  of 
obtaining  the  redress  of  American  grievances, 
and  the  preservation  of  American  rights,  to 
avoid  every  thing  disrespectful  to  the  mother 
country. 

Congress  met  on  the  4th  of  Ninth  month, 
and  although  composed  of  thinking  men,  and 
those  who  might  be  deemed  most  likely  to  pro- 
ceed with  deliberation  and  cool  thoughtfulness 
in  all  they  did,  it  almost  immediately  raised  a 
standard  of  opposition  to  the  authority  of 
Great  Britain.  This  was  done  by  a  public  ap- 
proval of  the  proceedings  of  the  county  of  Suf- 
folk in  Massachusetts,  which  in  regard  to  the 
laws  passed  concerning  the  port  of  Boston,  &c, 
by  parliament,  had  resolved  "  That  no  obedi- 
ence was  due  from  that  province  to  such  acts, 
but  that  they  should  be  rejected  as  the  attempts 
of  a  wicked  administration." 

Congress  recommended  contributions  for  the 
necessities  of  the  people  in  Boston;  passed  reso- 
lutions prohibiting  the  purchase  or  use  of 
goods  from  Great  Britain,  or  its  dependencies 
after  Twelfth  month  1st;  and  that  unless  the 
oppressive  laws  should  be  repealed  by  Parlia- 
ment, all  exportation^  from  America  should 
cease  on  the  10th  of  Ninth  month,  1775. 
Notwithstanding  the  tendency  of  its  measures, 
this  Congress  put  forth  great  professions  of  loy- 
alty to  the  king,  and  after  a  busy  session  of  8 
weeks,  recommending  that  a  new  Congress 
should  be  appointed  to  meet  in  the  next  spring, 
it  dissolved  itself. 


The  assembly  of  Pennsylvania  in  the  Twelfth 
month  unanimously  approved  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  Congress.  A  number  of  members  of 
the  Society  of  Friends  were  in  it,  though  per- 
haps not  one,  consistent  either  in  dress,  address, 
general  deportment  and  manners,  or  in  a  con- 
scientious attachment  to  the  religious  princi- 
ples of  the  Society  he  belonged  to. 

These  various  circumstances  we  may  well 
believe,  caused  the  conscientious  members  of 
the  Society  of  Friends,  those  who  were  true 
believers  in  the  peaceable  principles  of  the  Gos- 
pel, much  trouble.  In  the  first  place,  they 
felt  as  Christians,  the  condition  of  their  bre- 
thren in  Boston,  who  by  an  advocacy  in  an 
improper  spirit  and  manner  of  right  principles, 
had  brought  on  themselves,  and  more  particu- 
larly on  the  innocent  poor  who  had  taken  no 
part  in  the  proceedings,  many  privations  and 
sufferings.  They  desired  to  send  aid  and  as- 
sistance, but  they  felt  restrained,  lest  the  con- 
tributions should  be  taken  as  a  token  of  appro- 
bation of  the  proceeding  in  Boston,  relative  to 
the  destruction  of  the  tea.  In  addition  to  this, 
they  were  exercised  on  account  of  the  instabi- 
lity of  some  of  their  members,  by  whom  a 
deficiency  of  a  Christian  spirit  was  evidently 
manifested.  To  labour  with  these,  and  to  pre- 
vent if  possible  any  active  co-operation  with 
the  spirit  of  war,  now  so  fearfully  prevalent, 
became  their  imperative  duty.  During  the 
Eleventh  and  Twelfth  months,  a  number  of 
meetings  were  held  of  the  male  members  of 
the  Society  in  Philadelphia,  and  the  Christian 
doctrine  of  Friends  against  all  war,  and  a 
warlike  spirit,  and  the  various  cautions  and 
advices  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  on  the  subject 
of  strife  and  contention,  were  opened  among 
them. 

At  the  Philadelphia  Meeting  for  Sufferings 
held  Eleventh  month  5th,  1774,  they  address- 
ed an  epistle  to  their  brethren  in  London.  It 
notices  the  receipt  of  one  from  London,  Seventh 
month  22, — informs  them  of  their  hopes  to 
engage  a  person  to  print  the  German  edition  of 
Barclay's  Apology, — informs  them  they  were 
about  printing  a  large  edition  of  the  same  work 
in  English,  and  then  adds : — 

"  Your  kind  intimation  of  some  assistance 
being  likely  to  be  given  by  you  towards  estab- 
lishing schools  in  the  remote  settlements  of 
Friends,  and  among  the  Indians,  when  we 
have  entered  into  suitable  measures  for  carry- 
ing on  that  necessary  work,  is  a  renewed  tes- 
timony of  your  regard  and  concern  for  our 
real  interest ;  and  we  hope  this  important  sub- 
ject will  engage  our  attention  and  care,  though 
divers  weighty  considerations,  and  particularly 
on  the  continuance  of  keeping  slaves,  and  on 
our  trying  circumstances  in  the  present  state 
of  public  affairs,  prevented  our  Yearly  Meeting 
giving  the  attention  due  this  subject. 

"  As  we  have  not  for  some  time  past  heard 
of  any  hostilities  committed  by  the  Indians,  or 
against  them,  and  our  old  neighbours,  the  De- 
lawares,  have  given  very  full  and  repeated 
proofs  of  their  desire  to  effect  a  reconciliation 
between  the  Virginians  and  Shawnese, — we 
have  reason  to  hope  the  Governor  of  Virginia 
before  his  return  from  his  expedition  into  the 
country,  will  improve  this  good  disposition  to 
the  benefit  of  the  people  of  his  province,  by  the 


bad  conduct  of  some  of  whom  the  public  peace 
was  broken,  to  the  great  injury  of  many  poor  j 
people  who  had  inconsiderately  extended  their 
settlements  to  very  distant  parts  of  the  country,  'm 

"In  our  last  epistle  [Seventh  month  21st], 
we  communicated  as  full  an  account  of  our 
circumstances  as  we  then  thought  was  neces- 
sary. Since  which,  the  difficulties  therein 
mentioned  have  continued,  which  occasions 
deep  labour  and  anxious  concern  to  those  who 
are  sincerely  desirous  that  the  testimony  of,  j 
Truth  may  be  faithfully  maintained  among  us. 

"  A  Congress  of  delegates  chosen  in  the 
several  provinces  between  Nova  Scotia  and 
Georgia,  having  been  held  near  two  months  in 
this  city,  the  minds  of  the  people  were  much 
employed  on  the  subjects  of  their  deliberations, 
and  so  generally  agitated  therewith  that  we 
cannot  but  consider  it  as  a  great  favour,  which 
we  ought  with  thankfulness  to  acknowledge, 
that  as  our  Yearly  Meeting  was  held  during 
their  sitting,  we  were  graciously  preserved  in 
stillness,  and  quietude.  Near  union  and  con 
cord  presided  among  us;  divers  weighty  mat 
ters  were  deliberated  and  concluded  on  in  the 
sense  thereof,  and  a  fervent  exercise  prevailed 
to  be  enabled  unitedly  to  manifest  the  firmness 
of  our  love  to  the  cause  of  Truth,  through  the 
dispensations  of  probation,  which  may  be  per- 
mitted. Some  testimony  of  which  then  appear- 
ed necessary  to  be  given  by  an  epistle  to 
Friends  in  general,  some  copies  of  which  we 
purpose  herewith  to  send  you. 

"  The  proceedings  and  resolves  of  that  Con- 
gress which  have  been  published,  minister  re- 
newed occasion  of  further  labour,  to  strengthen, 
confirm  and  unite  all  in  religious  profession 
with  us  in  a  steady  care  against  deviating  from 
a  conduct  consistent  with  our  peaceable  prin- 
ciples, or  joining  in  any  measure  contrary 
thereto,  for  enforcing  these  resolutions.  There- 
fore, Friends  in  this  city  have  this  week  had 
several  weighty  conferences,  and  agreed  to  call 
the  members  of  our  Society  together  on  Third- 
day  next,  believing  that  some  suitable  advice 
and  caution  is  necessary,  and  in  hope  it  will 
be  useful. 

"  As  you  will  have  the  opportunity  of  peru- 
sing the  several  addresses  made  by  the  Con- 
gress in  the  name  of  all  the  provinces,  we  are 
engaged  to  give  you  this  early  intelligence  of 
our  present  state  respecting  these  proceedings, 
that  you  may  be  able  to  appear  on  our  behalf, 
when  and  wherever  you  may  judge  it  expedi- 
ent, and  may  make  known  that  it  remains  to 
be  our  desire  and  concern  to  support  our 
Christian  testimony  and  principles,  and  with 
sincerity  and  integrity,  to  guard  against  any  of 
our  members  entering  into  measures  inconsist- 
ent therewith.  Lest  our  contributing  to  the 
relief  of  the  distressed  people  of  Boston  should 
subject  us  to  be  considered  as  approvers  of  their 
conduct,  we  have  from  this  and  other  consi- 
derations hitherto  declined  administering  to 
them  what  on  the  principles  of  benevolence 
and  charity  we  may  hereafter  find  necessary. 

"Your  intimation  of  the  care  incumbent  on 
us  to  extend  help  to  our  brethren  in  the  most 
exposed  situations,  either  by  a  personal  visit  or 
otherwise,  was  accompanied  with  such  an  evi- 
dence of  your  being  affected  with  the  sense  of 
the  difficulties  and  dangers  many  are  now  sub- 
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cted  to,  that  we  hope  it  will  be  retained  by 
s,  and  tend  to  incite  to  a  living  travail  of  spi- 
t,  to  become  more  devoted  in  heart  to  seek  to 
3  endued  with  right  qualifications  to  fulfil  our 
uty  in  the  lot  and  stations  in  which  we  are 
laced." 

The  Meeting  for  Sufferings  in  London,  on 
ie  4th  of  Eleventh  month,  had  addressed  the 
blowing  to  their  brethren  in  Philadelphia  : — 

"  The  distresses  of  many  in  your  province 
n  account  of  the  Indians,  too  justly  provoked 
'e  fear,  affect  us  very  sensibly  ;  and  these  add- 
d  to  the  various  occasions  of  much  painful 
xercise  to  many  amongst  you,  on  account  of 
ie  present  troubles  in  America,  claim  our  bro- 
lerly  and  affectionate  sympathy. 

"  We  look  towards  our  brethren  in  and  near 
3  New  England,  with  much  tenderness  and 
ommiseration,  and  have  found  it  in  our  hearts 
3  salute  them  in  a  few  lines  as  a  short  memo- 
ial  of  our  regard,  and  desires  for  their  welfare. 
Ve  are  fully  sensible  of  your  concern  for  the 
hurch  in  general,  and  we  should  rejoice  if  it 
hould  become  the  concern  of  some  worthy 
'riends  in  your  or  the  neighbouring  provinces, 
3  visit  them  under  their  present  afflictions,  and 
fTord  them  what  assistance  and  comfort  they 
nay. 

"  There  is  under  all  the  trials  and  vicissi- 
udes  to  which  in  this  life  we  are  exposed,  one 
;reat  source  of  stability  and  comfort, — one 
verlasting  and  almighty  Helper,  to  all  who 
rust  in  him.  To  this  we  must  mutually  ex- 
lort  and  encourage  one  another  to  look,  and 
latiently  to  wait  for  the  manifestation  of  his 
loly  power.  The  exigencies  of  the  present 
ime  seem  strongly  to  point  out  the  necessity 
f  seeking  more  closely  and  more  earnestly 
han  heretofore,  to  know  the  munition  of  rocks, 
he  great  habitation  of  all  those  who  fear  and 
rust  in  Israel's  God." 

"  In  a  degree  of  reverent  thankfulness  for  a 
enewed  sense  of  the  Divine  mercy  and  loving 
;indness  extended  to  the  whole  heritage  of  God, 
ve  salute  you,  and  fervently  desire  that  you 
nay  be  enabled  to  discharge  the  various  im- 
tortant  duties,  which  the  present  situation  of 
affairs  requires,  to  the  preservation  of  the  fami- 
y,  your  own  peace  and  comfort,  and  to  his 
Taise  who  is  worthy  forever." 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  "  The  Friend.'' 

Immediate  Revelation. 

That  which  may  be  known  of  God  is  manifest  in 
them,  for  God  hath  showed  it  unto  them." — Rom,  i. 
ID. 

(Concluded  from  page  279.) 

But  many  a  parent  and  many  a  child,  who 
lave  had  early  manifestations  of  duty,  and 
snder  drawings  of  heavenly  love,  yet  wander 
ir  from  the  way  of  the  Lord.  "All  have 
inned  and  come  short  of  the  glory  of  God  :" 
11  therefore  need  the  efficacy  of  the  Saviour's 
lood,  for  the  forgiveness  of  sin,  and  faith  and 
bedience  to  Him  in  His  inward  appearing,  to 
ring  them  back  to  the  recovery  of  their  lost 
state ;  and  the  more  we  seek  to  be  found  un- 
er  the  teaching  and  in  obedience  to  his  Spirit 
i  the  heart,  the  more  we  shall  witness  of  its 


directing  and  preserving  power.  It  will  thus 
become  our  chief  treasure — our  light  and  life 
— whereunto  we  habitually  turn  ibr  comfort 
and  knowledge.  It  will  give  the  savour  of  life 
to  our  religious,  moral  and  intellectual  exer- 
cises ;  a  healthy,  prosperous  growth  in  Divine 
knowledge  and  experience,  and  prove  itself  a 
"  fountain  of  life  preserving  from  the  snares  of 
death."  The  child  growing  up  in  this  faith 
and  obedience,  will  experience  the  fresh  visita- 
tions of  heavenly  love  and  peace  leading  him 
to  walk  conformably  to  the  will  of  his  parents 
and  to  that  of  his  Father  in  Heaven.  From 
time  to  time  he  will  feel  renewed  unfoldings  of 
the  Divine  will  presenting  some  duty  or  sac- 
rifice, wherein  he  will  find  it  laid  upon  him  to 
take  up  the  cross  and  deny  himself,  being  as- 
sured that  unless  he  obey,  he  will  lose  that 
love  and  peace,  without  which  he  may  be 
tempted  to  lean  for  happiness  on  some  of  the 
unsatisfying  delights  which  he  flatters  himself 
will  flow  from  worldly  attachments  or  sensual 
gratifications.  But  as  he  has  a  single  eye  to 
his  Divine  Master  in  all  things  so  laid  upon 
him  in  the  cross,  he  will  receive  strength  and 
knowledge  in  proportion  to  his  obedience,  and 
grow  from  stature  to  stature  to  the  "  perfect 
man,  unto  the  measure  of  the  stature  of  the  ful- 
ness of  Christ."  The  parent  in  the  earnest  exer- 
cises of  his  spirit  for  his  own  and  his  children's 
prosperity  in  the  Truth,  looking  within  for  the 
Divine  unction,  will  have  the  promise  fulfilled, 
"  Whatsoever  ye  shall  ask  in  my  name," — in 
my  spirit  and  power  which  can  never  lead  us 
to  ask  amiss, — "  that  will  I  do  ;"  and  "  he  that 
hath  my  commandments  and  keepeth  them,  he 
it  is  that  loveth  me  :  and  he  that  loveth  me 
shall  be  loved  of  my  Father,  and  I  will  love 
him,  and  will  manifest  myself  to  him."  Oh 
the  harmony  with  which  this  lively  faith  and 
dwelling  under  the  teachings  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
covers  the  family  circle,  and  where  it  prevails, 
covers  the  church  also  !  How  doth  it  purify, 
and  sanctify  the  affections,  and  exalt  the  medi- 
tations of  the  soul  in  its  secret  converse  with 
the  Creator!  How  truly  doth  it  enable  us  to 
acknowledge  Him  in  all  His  works,  both  those 
which  he  hath  established  in  His  universal  and 
eternal  laws,  and  those  which  He  permits  to 
befall  us  as  nations,  communities,  or  individu- 
als, through  the  free  agency  of  his  creature 
man  !  How  doth  it  bring  all  those  who  abide 
therein  to  sit  in  heavenly  places  in  Christ  Jesus, 
prepared  to  go  forth  to  the  battle  for  the  help 
of  the  Lord  against  the  mighty,  or  to  stand  as 
faithful  watchmen  on  the  walls  of  Zion  !  Here 
is  felt  the  moving  and  strengthening  of  His 
mighty  power  unto  the  work  whereunto  we 
may  be  called;  the  creaturely  will  is  laid  in 
the  dust,  the  cross  is  felt,  the  wo  is  sounded, 
and  the  instrument  is  humbled,  that  the  Crea- 
tor may  be  glorified.  Thus  walking  in  the 
light  as  He  is  in  the  light,  we  have  true  fellow- 
ship one  with  another,  and  the  blood  of  Jesus 
Christ  cleanseth  from  all  sin.  What  a  glori- 
ous privilege  to  be  the  children  of  the  Light  ! 
what  true  happiness  do  they  enjoy  who  are 
permitted  to  feel  this  fellowship  that  raises  the 
mind  above  the  low  desires,  which  employ  the 
seekers  of  mere  worldly  pleasure. 
Fifth  month  22,  1847. 


Grinding  at  the  Mill. 

In  the  first  ages  they  parched  or  roasted 
their  grain  ;  a  practice  which  the  children  of 
Israel,  as  we  learn  from  the  Scriptures,  long 
continued ;  afterwards  they  pounded  it  in  a 
mortar,  to  which  Solomon  thus  alludes: 
"  Though  thou  shouldst  bray  a  fool  in  a  mor- 
tar among  wheat  with  a  pestle,  yet  will  not  his 
foolishness  depart  from  him."  This  was  suc- 
ceeded by  mills  of  which  there  were  two  sorts; 
the  first  were  large  and  turned  by  the  strength 
of  horses  or  asses;  the  second  were  smaller 
and  wrought  by  women,  or  by  slaves  condemn- 
ed to  this  hard  labour  as  a  punishment  of  their 
crimes.  Most  of  their  corn  is  ground  by  these 
little  mills.  Chardin  remarks  in  his  manu- 
script, that  the  persons  employed  are  generally 
female  slaves  who  are  least  regarded,  or  least 
fitted  for  anything  else  ;  for  the  work  is  ex- 
tremely laborious,  and  esteemed  the  lowest 
employment  about  the  house.  Hence  we  may 
see  the  propriety  of  the  expression  in  the  de- 
claration of  Moses :  "And  all  the  first-born 
in  the  land  of  Egypt  shall  die,  from  the 
first-born  of  Pharaoh,  that  sitteth  upon  the 
throne,  even  unto  the  first-born  of  the  maid- 
servant that  is  behind  the  mill." 

The  manner  in  which  the  hand-mills  are 
worked  is  well  described  by  Dr.  E.  D.  Clark, 
in  his  travels  :  "  Scarcely  had  we  reached  the 
apartment  prepared  for  our  reception,  when 
looking  from  the  window  into  the  court-yard 
belonging  to  the  house,  we  beheld  two  women 
grinding  at  the  mill,  in  a  manner  most  forcibly 
illustrating  the  saying  of  our  Saviour:  "Two 
women  shall  be  grinding  at  the  mill,  the  one 
shall  be  taken  and  the  other  left."  They  were 
preparing  flour  to  make  our  bread,  as  it  -is  al- 
ways customary  in  this  country  when  strangers 
arrive.  The  two  women  seated  upon  the 
ground  opposite  to  each  other,  held  between 
them  two  round  flat  stones,  such  as  are  seen 
in  Lapland,  and  such  as  in  Scotland  are  call- 
ed querns.  In  the  centre  of  the  upper  stone 
was  a  cavity  for  pouring  in  the  corn,  and  by 
the  side  of  this,  an  upright  wooden  handle  for 
moving  the  stone.  As  this  operation  began, 
one  of  the  women  opposite,  received  it  from 
her  companion  ;  thus  communicating  a  rotary 
motion  to  the  upper  stone,  their  left  hands  be- 
ing all  the  while  employed  in  supplying  fresh 
corn,  as  fast  as  the  bran  and  flour  escaped  from 
the  sides  of  the  machine.  When  they  are  not 
impelled,  as  in  this,  instance,  to  premature  ex- 
ertions by  the  arrival  of  strangers,  they  grind 
their  corn  in  the  morning  at  break  of  day  ,"  the 
noise  of  the  mill  is  then  to  be  heard  every- 
where, and  is  often  so  great  as  to  rouse  the 
inhabitants  of  the  cities  from  their  slumbers  ; 
for  it  it  well  known  they  bake  their  bread  every 
day,  and  commonly  grind  their  corn  as  it  is 
wanted.  The  females  engaged  in  this  opera- 
tion also  endeavour  to  beguile  the  lingering 
hours  of  toilsome  exertion  with  a  song.  We 
learn  from  an  expression  of  Aristophanes,  pre- 
served by  Athameus,  that  the  Grecian  maidens 
accompanied  the  sound  of  the  mill-stone  with 
their  voices.  The  noise  of  the  mill  stone  is 
therefore,  with  great  propriety,  selected  by  the 
prophets  as  one  of  the  tokens  of  a  populous 
and  thriving  country  :  "  Moreover  I  will  take 
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from  them  the  voice  of  mirth,  and  the  voice  of 
gladness,  the  voice  of  the  bridegroom,  and  the 
voice  of  the  bride,  the  sound  of  mill-stones,  and 
the  light  of  a  candle,  and  their  whole  land  shall 
be  a  desolation."  The  morning  shall  no  more 
be  cheered  with  the  joyful  sound  of  the  mill, 
nor  the  shadows  of  evening  by  the  light  of  a 
candle;  the  morning  shall  be  silent,  and  the 
evening  dark  and  melancholy,  where  desolation 
reigns. 

The  custom  of  daily  grinding  their  corn  for 
the  family,  shows  the  propriety  of  the  law  : 
"  No  man  shall  take  the  upper  or  the  nether 
mill-stone  to  pledge,  for  he  taketh  a  man's  life 
to  pledge  ;"  because  if  he  take  either  the  upper 
or  the  nether  mill-stone,  he  deprives  him  ot  his 
daily  provision,  which  cannot  be  prepared  with- 
out them.  The  fact  that  it  was  done  only  by 
women  and  menials,  displays  also  the  vindictive 
contempt  which  suggested  the  punishment  of 
Samson,  the  captive  ruler  of  Israel,  that  the 
Philistines  with  barbarous  contumely,  compell- 
ed him  to  perform  the  meanest  service  of  a 
female  slave ;  they  sent  him  to  grind  in  the 
prison,  but  not  for  himself  alone  ;  this  although 
extremely  mortifying  to  the  hero  had  been 
more  tolerable  ;  they  made  him  grinder  for  the 
prison,  perhaps  while  the  vilest  malefactor  was 
permitted  to  look  on  and  join  in  the  mockery. 
Samson  the  ruler  and  avenger  of  Israel,  la- 
bours, as  Isaiah  foretold  the  virgin  daughter  of 
Babylon  should  labour:  "Come  down  and  sit 
in  the  dust,  O  virgin  daughter  of  Babylon  ; 
there  is  no  throne,"  no  seat  for  thee,  "O 
daughter  of  the  Chaldeans.  Take  the  mill- 
stones and  grind  meal,"  but  not  with  the  wont- 
ed song :  "  sit  thou  silent  and  get  thee  into 
darkness,"  there  to  conceal  thy  vexation  and 
disgrace. — Watson. 


For  "The  Friend." 

The  True  Ministry. 

The  following  account  shows  the  deep,  stea- 
dy exercise,  which  must  accompany  the  minis- 
ters of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  if  they  are 
made  instrumental  in  bringing  souls  to  Him. 
They  cannot  be  amusing  themselves,  or  acting 
in  any  manner  unbecoming  the  dignity  and 
responsibility  of  the  station,  lest  they  should 
lose  their  place  in  the  body  of  Christ,  or  turn 
away  others  from  the  Truth,  instead  of  enlist- 
ing them  in  the  way  of  it. 

"  I  will  just  remark,  that  in  some  of  the 
counties  in  which  I  had  been,  some  dear  young 
people,  who  were  liberline  in  the  show  of  pride 
and  finery  of  the  world,  became  sober,  solid 
and  exemplary  ;  and  one  young  woman  in  par- 
ticular was  so  reached,  as  1  sat  in  a  Friend's 
house,  though  I  had  nothing  by  way  of  testi- 
mony to  her  condition,  yet  the  weight  and  ex- 
ercise attending  my  mind  at  that  time,  so 
reached  her  understanding,  she  became  a  plain 
solid  Friend  ;  and  before  I  left  England,  I  heard 
her  in  the  ministry  at  a  meeting,  and  as  I 
thought,  to  the  general  satisfaction  of  Friends 
present." — Daniel  Stanton. 

This  is  the  true  apostolic  ministry  that  stands 
not  in  words  only,  but  in  the  Holy  Ghost.  It 
is  the  ministration  of  the  Spirit  through  the 
servants  of  Christ,  who  are  themselves  baptized 
with  the  Spirit.    And  if  they  are  preserved 


under  a  right  sense  of  the  weight  of  the  work, 
they  cannot  "  use  lightness,"  but  will  be  sober, 
watching  before  the  Lord.  Nor  can  they  go 
into  finery  of  dress,  putting  on  the  changeable 
fashions  of  the  corrupt  world,  which  please 
and  strengthen  the  vain  mind.  They  will  be 
such  examples  to  the  believers,  as  they  may 
safely  follow.  But  those  who  "  use  lightness," 
and  treat  the  simplicity  which  the  leligion  of 
Christ  teaches,  as  proceeding  from  a  narrow, 
contracted  spirit,  offend  the  little  ones,  whom 
he  has  brought  under  his  forming  hand,  and 
may  thereby,  through  the  subtlety  of  the  ser- 
pent, turn  them  away,  and  cause  them  to  stum- 
ble and  fall,  and  lose  a  good  condition.  The 
denunciation  pronounced  against  those  who  do 
this,  is  very  awful,  and  should  be  taken  as  a 
warning  to  all. 


Irish  Relief  Contributions. 

We  publish  below  a  circular  from  the  Cen- 
tral Relief  Committee  of  the  Society  of  Friends 
in  Dublin,  to  the  Corresponding  Committee  of 
our  citizens  in  reference  to  the  donations  sent 
for  the  relief  of  Ireland. — North  American. 

Central  Relief  Committee  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends. 

43  Fleet  St.,  Dublin,  3d  of  Fifth  mo.  1847. 
William  J.  Duane,  John  B.  Myers,  Robert  F. 
Walsh,  Samuel  Hood,  Joseph  Jones,  Com- 
mittee of  Correspondence  of  citizens  of  Phi- 
ladelphia. 

Respected  Friends, — We  have  to  acknow- 
ledge a  truly  interesting  communication  bear- 
ing your  signatures,  under  date  of  29th  of 
Third  month,  addressed  to  this  committee,  de- 
scriptive of  the  successive  steps  which  were 
taken  by  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia,  in  con- 
nection with  the  extraordinary  movement  now 
in  progress  in  the  United  States,  with  the  be- 
nevolent object  of  affording  relief  to  this  suffer- 
ing country. 

We  were  early  given  to  expect  that  valuable 
assistance  would  not  fail  to  be  awarded  by  the 
American  people  in  this  season  of  our  coun- 
try's extremity,  but  we  can  assure  you  we 
were  not  prepared  for  so  large  and  general  a 
manifestation  of  sympathy,  and  such  immense 
supplies  as  have  already  flowed  in  upon  us. 
As  descriptive  of  our  feelings  on  this  head,  and 
of  the  grateful  appreciation  by  our  committee 
of  the  motives  which  have  led  you  and  so 
many  others  of  the  warm-hearted  citizens  of 
the  United  States  to  select  us  as  the  distribu- 
tors of  their  bounty,  we  may  refer  you  to  the 
enclosed  copy  of  a  minute  issued  at  a  special 
meeting,  held  on  1st  inst.,  and  attended  by  a 
large  number  of  the  members  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  then  in  this  city,  on  the  occasion  of 
our  "  Yearly  Meeting."  We  believe  it  may 
be  safely  added,  that  the  sentiments  of  grati- 
tude which  are  feebly  expressed  in  this  minute 
do,  to  no  inconsiderable  extent,  pervade  all 
classes  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  country. 

We  have  taken  due  note  of  the  several  car- 
goes which  have  been  provided  by  your  boun- 
ty, and  have  made  arrangements  for  their 
reception  at  the  several  ports  to  which  they  are 


destined, — in  these  arrangements,  we  receive 
important  aid  from  our  government,  who,  in 
addition  to  the  payment  of  the  transatlantic 
freight,  charge  themselves  with  all  the  ex* 
penses  of  landing,  storage,  agency,  and  con- 
veyance to  the  interior,  or  to  certain  central 
points  where  the  supplies  are  most  wanted, 
giving  us  the  power  to  draw  upon  their  depots, 
which  are  extensively  scattered  over  the  coun- 
try, quantities  of  food  corresponding  to  those 
which  we  are  enabled  to  deliver  to  their  agents 
at  the  outports,  whether  in  Ireland  or  England, 
undiminished  by  any  charges  for  agency  or 
internal  transit.  In  addition  to  which,  we  en- 
joy the  important  advantage  of  having  com- 
mand of  the  whole  quantity  arriving,  without 
the  delay  and  risk  which  would  be  otherwise 
inseparable  from  its  conveyance  to  some  of  the 
most  distressed  districts,  in  which  the  means 
of  communication  are  in  many  cases,  from  the 
mountainous  nature  of  the  country,  very  im- 
perfect. 

The  result  of  these  arrangements  is,  that  the 
kind  donors  in  America  are  enabled  to  lay 
down  almost  at  the  doors  of  our  suffering  poor 
in  the  remote  districts,  the  supplies  of  food 
which  they  have  so  largely  contributed  with  a 
degree  of  celerity  that  could  hardly  be  obtained 
by  other  means,  and  almost  wholly  divested  of 
the  heavy  charges  attending  its  conveyance 
and  distribution. 

It  is  also  desirable  that  you  should  be  aware 
of  the  nature  of  this  arrangement,  as  it  renders 
it  unnecessary  for  your  forwarding  committee 
to  trouble  themselves  in  procuring  shipping  for 
ports  out  of  the  common  track  of  the  commerce 
of  the  country.  In  the  event  of  their  having 
further  supplies  to  forward,  the  agents  of  our 
government  will  receive  the  shipments  at  any 
port  that  it  may  be  most  convenient  to  our 
kind  friends  in  America  to  direct  them  to, 

We  intend  to  forward  by  this  packet  to  a 
correspondent  in  New  York,  for  publication  in 
America,  some  information  respecting  the  pre- 
sent state  of  this  country,  and  also  in  reference 
to  our  administration  of  the  extensive  trust 
committed  to  us. 

We  regret  to  say  that  famine  and  disease 
are  still  making  fearful  ravages  among  our 
poor,  notwithstanding  the  enlarged  means 
which,  from  various  quarters,  and  especially 
from  your  favoured  land,  are  poured  in  for  our 
help. 

The  amount  of  our  distributions  in  money 
and  food,  during  the  past  four  months,  which 
is  about  the  period  of  our  active  labours,  has 
been  to  the  value  of  about  £10,000  sterling; 
our  issues  have  latterly  much  increased,  partly 
in  consequence  of  the  extended  supplies  furnish- 
ed us  from  America  ;  and  partly  from  the  pe- 
culiar pressure  during  the  last  month  (and 
which  still  continues)  arising  from  a  change  in 
the  relief  measures  of  the  government,  which 
have  led  to  the  dismissal  of  large  bodies  of  la- 
bourers from  the  public  works,  who  have  not 
immediately  found  other  employment,  and 
whose  families  are,  consequently  reduced  to 
pressing  want. 

These  circumstances  have  rendered  the  sup- 
plies from  America  peculiarly  seasonable  and 
valuable. 
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We  are  with  sentiments  of  respect  and  es- 

eem,  your  sincere  friends, 

JosErH  Bewley,  >  c  . 

j  n      '  >  Secretaries. 

Jonathan  tim,  J 

The  subjoined  is  the  minute  referred  to : 

ENTRAL  RELIEF  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  SOCIETY 
OF  FRIENDS. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Central  Relief  Commit* 
ee  of  the  Society  of  Friends  joined  by  sundry 
nembers  of  the  Auxiliary  Committees  of  Cork, 
limerick,  Waterford,  and  Clonmel,  and  a  large 
lumber  of  Friends  from  various  parts  of  Ire- 
and,  held  in  Dublin  on  the  1st  day  of  the  Fifth 
nonth,  1847. 

Statements  have  -been  laid  before  us  of  the 
supplies  in  money  and  food,  consigned  to  the 
are  of  this  Committee,  chiefly  from  New  York 
ind  Philadelphia,  and  the  citizens  at  large  in 
Ttiany  parts  of  the  United  States  so  far  as  in- 
brmation  of  the  same,  has  hitherto  been 
•eceived.  By  these  statements  it  appears  that 
remittances  in  money  have  already  been  re- 
ceived from  America  by  our  Treasurers, 
imounting  to  the  sum  of  £13,083  9s.  Id.,  and 
;hat  shipments  of  provisions  on  upwards  of  20 
vessels,  in  many  cases  forming  whole  cargoes, 
and  in  aggregate  quantity  equal  to  about  30,- 
1)00  barrels  of  corn  meal,  besides  many  other 
articles  of  food,  and  sundry  packages  of  cloth- 
ing are  now  arrived,  or  on  the  way,  and  further 
considerable  supplies  likely  to  follow.  In 
recording  this  extraordinary  if  not  unparallel- 
ed manifestation  of  sympathy  and  liberality, 
we  are  bound  to  offer  our  grateful  acknowledg- 
ments on  behalf  of  the  suffering  poor  of  this 
afflicted  country  ;  for  whose  help  these  munifi- 
cent supplies,  from  the  concurrence  of  several 
causes  at  the  present  time,  proved  peculiarly 
seasonable.  We  have  also  to  record  the  grate- 
ful sense,  we  entertain  of  the  confidence  thus 
placed  in  our  fidelity  and  discretion,  and  to 
express  how  deeply  we  feel  the  responsibility 
which  devolves  upon  this  Committee  to  carry 
out  in  the  most  prompt  and  efficient  manner 
such  measures  of  relief  as  may  best  comport 
with  the  designs  of  the  generous  donors. 

The  Secretaries  are  directed  to  transmit  a 
copy  of  this  minute  for  publication  in  the  Uni 
ted  States  as  the  only  means  available  to  us 
for  conveying  to  the  individual  contributors  of 
these  supplies  our  sense  of  the  noble  and  gener 
ous  spirit  in  which  they  have  come  forward 
for  the  relief  of  Ireland,  under  the  present  aw 
ful  visitation  of  Famine. 
Extract  from  the  minutes. 

John  Hughes,  Assist't  Sec'y. 


Remarkable  Deliverance. 

We  met  the  following  singular  narrative,  the 
other  day,  in  the  volume  of  a  Canadian  mis 
sionary  who  bas  recently  published  certain 
reminiscences  of  his  life  and  labours.  The 
story  is  well  told,  and  the  incident  which  forms 
its  subject,  whether  called  "  accidental"  or 
"  providential,"  was  certainly  remarkable. — 
Com.  Adv. 

"  About  this  period  I  went  to  attend  the  sale 
of  the  effects  of  Mr.  M  ,  a  respectable  far- 
mer, who  had  died  at  one  of  my  out-settlements 
a  few  months  before.    He  had  left  a  widow,  a 


very  amiable  and  pious  woman,  and  three  chil- 
dren to  mourn  his  loss.  The  lone  widow 
thought  herself  unequal  to  the  management  of 
the  large  farm  which  her  husband  had  occu- 
pied. She  therefore  took  a  cottage  in  the  vil- 
lage where  I  lived,  and  was  now  selling  every- 
thing off  except  a  little  furniture. 

After  the  sale  was  over  I  went  into  the 
house  to  see  her.  I  congratulated  her  upon 
the  plan  she  had  adopted,  and  remarked  that 
she  would  be  much  more  comfortable,  not  only 
in  being  relieved  from  the  cares  of  a  business 
she  could  not  be  supposed  to  understand,  but 
in  a  feeling  of  security,  which  in  her  unpro- 
tected state  in  that  lonely  house  she  could 
hardly  enjoy. 

"  '  Oh  !  no,'  she  said,  '  not  unprotected  ;  far 
from  it!  You  forget,' she  continued  with  a 
mournful  smile,  '  that  I  am  now  under  the  spe- 
cial protection  of  Him  "  who  careth  for  the 
fatherless  and  the  widow,"  and  1  feel  quite  con- 
fident that  He  will  protect  us.' 

And  he  did  protect  them  and  that  very 
night  too,  in  a  most  extraordinary  and  wonder- 
ful, and,  1  may  add,  miraculous  manner.  The 
farm-house  was  a  solitary  one;  there  was  not 
another  within  half  a  mile  of  it.  That  night 
there  was  a  good  deal  of  money  in  the  house, 
the  proceeds  of  the  sale.  The  mother  and 
her  three  young  children,  and  a  maid-servant, 
were  the  sole  inmates.  They  had  retired  to 
rest  some  time.  The  wind  was  howling  fear- 
fully, and  shook  the  wooden  house  at  every 
blast. 

"  This  kept  the  poor  mother  awake,  and 
she  thought  she  heard,  in  the  pauses  of  the 
tempest,  some  strange  and  unusual  noise, 
seemingly  at  the  back  of  the  house.  While 
eagerly  listening  to  catch  the  sound  again,  she 
was  startled  by  the  violent  barking  of  a  dog, 
apparently  in  a  room  in  the  front  of  the  house 
immediately  beneath  the  bed-chamber.  This 
alarmed  her  still  more,  as  they  had  no  dog  of 
their  own. 

"  She  immediately  arose,  and  going  to  her 
maid's  room  awoke  her,  and  they  went  down 
together.  They  first  peeped  into  the  room 
where  they  had  heard  the  dog.  It  was  moon- 
light, at  least  partially  so,  for  the  night  was 
cloudy;  still  it  was  light'enough  to  distinguish 
objects,  although  but  faintly.  They  saw  an 
immense  black  dog  scratching  and  gnawing 
furiously  at  the  door  leading  into  the  kitchen, 
whence  she  thought  that  the  noise  she  first 
heard  had  proceeded. 

"  She  requested  the  servant  to  open  the  door 
which  the  dog  was  attacking  so  violently.  The 
girl  was  a  determined  and  resolute  creature, 
devoid  of  fear,  and  she  did  so  without  hesita- 
tion ;  when  the  dog  rushed  out,  and  the  widow 
saw  through  the  open  door  two  men  at  the 
kitchen  window,  vvbich  was  open.  The  men 
instantly  retreated,  and  the  dog  leaped  through 
the  window  after  them.  A  violent  scuffle  en- 
sued, and  it  was  evident,  from  the  occasional 
yelping  of  the  noble  animal,  that  he  sometimes 
had  the  worst  of  it. 

"  The  noise  of  the  contest,  however,  gradu- 
ally receded,  till  Mrs.  M  could  hear  only 

now  and  then  a  faint  and  distant  bark.  The 


undo  the  fastening  of  the  window,  when,  but 
for  the  dog,  they  would  doubtless  have  accom- 
plished their  purpose.  The  mistress  and  maid 
got  a  light,  and  secured  the  window  as  well  as 
they  could. 

"  They  then  dressed  themselves,  for  to  think 
of  sleeping  any  more  that  night  was  out  of  the 
question.  They  had  not,  however,  got  down 
stairs  the  second  time  before  they  heard  their 
protector  scratching  at  the  outer  door  for  ad- 
mittance. They  immediately  opened  it,  when 
he  came  in  wagging  his  bushy  tail,  and  fawn- 
ing upon  each  of  them  in  turn,  to  be  patted 
and  praised  for  his  prowess. 

"  He  then  stretched  his  huge  bulk,  at  full 
length,  beside  the  warm  stove,  closed  his  eyes, 
and  went  to  sleep.  The  next  morning  they 
gave  him  a  breakfast  any  dog  might  have 
envied;  after  which  nothing  could  induce  him 
to  prolong  his  visit.  He  stood  whining  impa- 
tiently at  the  door  till  it  was  opened,  when  he 
galloped  off*  in  a  great  hurry,  and  they  never 
saw  him  afterward. 

"  They  had  never  seen  the  dog  before,  nor 
did  they  ever  know  to  whom  he  belonged.  It 
was  a  very  singular  circumstance,  and  they 
could  only  suppose  that  he  came  with  some 
stranger  to  the  sale.  The  family  moved  the 
following  day  to  their  new  cottage  in  the  vil- 
lage ;  and  when  my  wife  and  I  called  upon 
them,  Mrs.  M.  reminded  me  that,  when  I  last 
saw  her,  she  had  told  me  they  were  not  unpro- 
tected." 


LAURA  BRIDGMAN. 

The  interest  that  has  been  excited,  both  in 
this  country  and  Europe,  by  the  case  of  Laura 
Bridgman,  the  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind  girl, 
whose  case  is  separately  reported  upon  by  Dr. 
Howe,  induces  us  to  make  an  extract  from  the 
last  report  upon  her  case.  Until  recently,  the 
most  noticeable  fact  in  reference  to  her  was 
the  cheerfulness,  amounting  almost  to  gayety, 
with  which  her  life  was  marked.  Notwith- 
standing her  three-fold  deprivation,  making  it 
apparently  impossible  that  any  intellectual  life 
or  enjoyment  could  be  manifested,  very  few  in 
the  full  possession  of  their  senses  could  be 
found  who  displayed  such  unvarying  cheerful- 
ness  and  activity  as  she  has  during  the  greater 
part  of  her  time  of  pupilage  there.  But  during 
the  past  year  she  has  been  sickly,  and  though 
her  health  is  now'better,  and  it  is  believed  will 
be  wholly  restored,  a  change  has  come  over 
her  mind,  which  is  strikingly  portrayed  in  the 
following  paragraphs  from  Dr.  Howe's  report. 
— Pres. 

"  During  the  most  of  the  past  year  she  has 
been  weak  and  sickly.  In  the  spring,  especi- 
ally, she  became  very  much  emaciated,  her 
appetite  failed  almost  entirely,  and  she  could 
hardly  be  persuaded  to  take  nourishment 
enough  to  keep  her  alive. 

"  She  was  placid  and  uncomplaining,  and 
though  never  gay,  as  in  former  years,  she  was 
never  gloomy.  She  appeared  to  feel  or  fear 
no  anxiety  concerning  her  health,  and  when 
questioned  closely  about  it  she  would  answer 
that  she  was  very  well.  Indeed,  the  change 
robbers,  or  perhaps  murderers,  had  taken  out  had  come  over  her  so  slowly  and  gradually, 
a  pane  of  glass,  which  had  enabled  them  to  |  that  she  seemed  to  be  hardly  conscious  of  it, 
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and  showed  surprise  when  it  was  alluded  to. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  when  she  found  that  she 
was  wearied  by  walking  half  a  mile,  she  was 
forced  to  remember  her  former  long  walks  of 
five  or  six  miles,  and  to  think  about  the 
change. 

"  As  she  grew  thinner,  and  paler,  and  weak- 
er, she  appeared  to  be  laying  aside  the  gar- 
ments of  the  flesh,  and  her  spirit  shone  out 
brighter  through  its  transparent  veil.  Her 
countenance  became  more  spiritualized,  and  its 
pensive  expression  told  truly  that  though  there 
was  no  gloom,  neither  was  any  gladness  in  her 
heart. 

"  Her  intellect  was  clear  and  active,  and  she 
would  fain  have  indulged  in  conversation  and 
study  about  subjects  of  a  serious  nature;  but 
she  was  sensitive  and  excitable,  and  the  men- 
tal activity  and  craving  were  perhaps  morbid. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  however,  she  was  at  a  fear- 
ful crisis  in  her  life,  and  it  seemed  to  be  our 
first  duty  to  save  that.  She  was  therefore  not 
only  diverted  from  all  exciting  trains  of  thought, 
but  dissuaded  from  pursuing  her  usual  course 
of  study.  We  were  very  desirous  not  to  alarm 
her  by  showing  the  anxiety  which  was  really 
felt  about  her,  and  this  object  was  gained  so 
effectually,  that  she  probably  did  not  discover 
her  danger.  She  is  always  very  observant, 
however,  and  ascertains  the  state  of  mind  of 
those  about  by  reading  parts  of  the  natural 
language  of  the  emotions  which  we  never  ob- 
serve, but  which  are  as  sure  guides  to  her  as 
the  expression  of  countenance  is  to  us. 

"  It  is  almost  impossible  that  her  companions 
should  feel  particularly  gay  or  sad,  and  with- 
hold the  knowledge  of  it  from  Laura.  The 
natural  language  of  the  feelings  is  almost  infi- 
nite. A  common  observer  reads  only  the  page 
of  the  countenance ;  the  keener  ones  find  mean- 
ing in  the  tones  of  the  voice,  or  looking  more 
closely  read  signs  in  the  very  shaking  of 
hands  ;  but  Laura  not  only  observes  the  tones 
of  the  finger  language,  she  finds  meaning  in 
every  posture  of  the  body,  and  in  every  move- 
ment of  a  limb ;  in  the  various  play  of  the 
muscles  she  observes  the  gentle  pressure  of  af- 
fection, the  winning  force  of  persuasion,  the 
firm  motion  of  command,  the  quick  jerk  of 
impatience,  the  sudden  spasm  of  temper,  and 
many  other  variations  which  she  interprets 
swiftly  and  correctly. 

"  With  all  these  means  of  ascertaining  the 
state  of  her  teacher's  feelings,  and  with  the 
certainty  that  an  untrue  answer  would  never 
be  given  to  her,  Laura  would  surely  have 
learned  that  her  life  was  thought  to  be  in  some 
danger  if  she  had  ever  been  accustomed  to 
dwell  upon  thoughts  of  sickness  and  death  ; 
but  she  had  not,  and  therefore  she  walked  with- 
out a  shudder  upon  the  brink  of  the  grave. 

"  The  result  was  as  I  had  hoped  and  expect- 
ed that  it  would  be,  for  I  was  more  sanguine 
than  others.  The  natural  strength  of  her  con- 
stitution, which  had  triumphed  in  that  fearful 
struggle  during  her  infancy,  though  at  the  ex- 
pense of  two  of  the  most  important  organs  of 
sense,  had  been  carefully  nurtured  by  constant 
exercise,  simple  diet  and  regular  habits  of 
mind  and  body,  and  it  carried  her  safely 
through  this  second  trial.  After  she  had  been 
brought  so  low  that  it  seemed  as  if  the  tenden- 


dency  to  disease  could  find  no  more  resistance 
to  overcome,  it  yielded  at  last,  and  then  the 
vital  powers  began  to  rally  slowly. 

"  When  the  weather  grew  warmer,  she  be- 
gan a  course  of  sea-bathing,  and  of  exercise 
upon  horseback.  These  occupied  and  amused 
her  mind,  and  strengthened  her  body  ;  and  she 
continued  to  grow  through  the  year — very 
slowly,  indeed,  but  surely.  She  has  now  re- 
covered some  portion  of  her  lost  flesh  ;  and  her 
appetite  is  so  far  restored,  that  she  eats  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  bread  and  milk,  but  does  not 
like  any  thing  else.  She  does  not  wish  to 
change  her  food  at  all,  but,  when  meal-time 
arrives,  she  sits  down  cheerfully  to  her  simple 
bread  and  milk,  morning,  noon  and  evening ; 
and  having  finished  that,  she  disregards  all  the 
dainties  and  the  fruits  with  which  the  capricious 
appetite  of  invalids  is  usually  tempted.  Her 
present  diet  is  one  of  her  own  choice,  and 
though  it  is  not  the  best,  and  its  sameness  is 
unwise,  we  do  not  insist  upon  a  change  while 
she  is  manifestly  thriving,  because  it  might  do 
more  harm  than  to  indulge  a  caprice  of  appe- 
tite, not  uncommon  with  delicate  persons. 

"  But  the  best  sign  of  returning  health  is  the 
change  which  has  taken  place  in  her  animal 
spirits  ;  nor  is  this  change  uninteresting  in  a 
moral  point  of  view.  Before  her  illness,  she 
was  not  only  a  happy,  but  a  merry  child,  who 
tripped  cheerfully  along  her  dark  and  silent 
path  of  life,  bearing  sportfully  a  burden  of  in- 
firmity that  would  have  crushed  a  stout  man, 
and  regarding  her  existence  as  a  boon  given  in 
love,  and  to  be  expended  in  joy  ;  since  her  ill- 
ness, she  seems  to  be  a  thoughtful  girl,  from 
whom  the  spontaneous  joy  of  childhood  has 
departed,  and  who  is  cheerful  or  sad  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  feelings  of  those  about  her. 

"  1  hope  and  believe  that  her  health  will  be 
perfectly  restored,  although  it  is  still  very  frail, 
and  easily  deranged  by  any  over-exertion  of 
body  or  mind.  Perhaps  a  complete  change 
may  take  place  in  her  physical  system,  and 
her  now  slender  form  develope  itself  into  the 
proportions  of  a  large  woman  ;  such  changes 
are  not  unfrequent  after  such  severe  crises. 
At  all  events,  with  restoration  of  health  will 
come  a  return  to  those  studies  and  occupations 
which  have  been  necessarily  suspended." 
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DEAFNESS. 

BY  SIR  WALTER  RALEIGH. 

Some  have  I  seen,  with  generous  glance 
Pitying  the  man  who  could  not  hear ; 
And  thanking  Heaven  for  the  good  chance, 

That  earthly  sounds  to  him  are  clear  : 
And  in  their  minds,  were  rich  and  blest, 
Since  they  the  perfect  sense  possessed. 
But  when  I  heard  the  strains  there  be 
In  Nature's  mighty  minstrelsy — 
The  many  voices  which  awake 
With  morning  in  the  dewy  brake — 
The  airy  music  nothing  mars, 
When  the  calm  night  doth  bring  her  stars — 
The  solemn  talk  the  mountains  hold, 
And  ocean  deep,  and  ancient  wold  : — 
When  these  I  heard,  yet  saw  full  well 
How  feebly  on  their  ears  it  fell, 
And  how,  in  truth,  they  could  not  hear 
What  to  the  faithful  soul  was  clear, 
I  deemed  they  needed  pity  still, 
And  gave  it  them  with  right  good  will. 


A  daily  paper  gives  the  following  as  the 
number  of  steamers  belonging  to  this  port, 
their  names,  class,  &c. : — 

First  class — No.  1,  John  Stevens;  2.  Rob- 
ert Morris  ;  3.  Ohio  ;  4.  Trenton  ;  5.  W.  Whil- 
din  ;  6.  Balloon.  2nd  class — 7.  Cohansey  ;  8. 
Express;  9.  Clifton;  10.  Sun;  11.  Pioneer; 
12.  Napoleon;  13.  Kent;  14.  Commodore 
Stockton;  15.  Portsmouth.  3rd  class — 16. 
Barclay  ;  17.  Independence  ;  18.  May  Flower; 
19.  Pacific;  20.  Delight;  21.  George  Wash- 
ington ;  22.  Liberty ;  23.  Franklin  ;  24.  En- 
terprise ;  25.  William  Robinson  ;  26.  Maurice 
River,  or  Thomas  Salmond.  Tow  Boats — 27. 
Pennsylvania,  No.  1 ;  28.  do.  No.  2  ;  29.  Rap- 
pahannock; 30.  Hudson;  31.  Superior;  32. 
Rockland ;  33.  Camden ;  34.  Amboy  ;  35. 
New  Jersey  ;  36.  Ice  Boat ;  37.  Schuylkill,  A  ; 
38.  Schuylkill,  B;  39.  Rough  and  Ready. 
Propellers — 40.  R.  F.  Stockton;  41.  Express; 
42.  Cumberland ;  43.  Erickson  ;  44.  Josephine; 
45.  Dupont;  46.  Vulcan  ;  47.  Ironsides;  48. 
Black  Diamond  ;  49.  Burlington,  (side  wheels  ;) 
50.  one  new  boat ;  51.  Conestoga ;  52.  Anthra- 
cite ;  53.  Baltimore  ;  54.  altered  canal  boat ; 
55.  Islander.  Ferry  Boats — 56.  Fashion  ;  57. 
Washington,  No.  1;  58.  State  Rights;  59. 
John  Fitch  ;  60.  Washington,  No.  2  ;  61.  New 
Jersey;  62.  Kaighn's  Point;  63.  Champion; 
64.  Robert  Wharton  ;  65.  Farmer  ;  66.  South- 
wark  ;  67.  Camden  ;  68.  William  Wray  ;  69. 
Philadelphia;  70.  Delaware;  71.  Cooper's 
Point ;  72.  Kensington  ;  73.  William  Penn  ; 
74.  James  Eyre ;  75.  John  Smith  ;  76.  Cole- 
man. 

From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  there 
are  at  the  present  time  seventy-six  vessels  plying 
to  different  ports,  that  are  propelled  by  steam. 


The  five  dollars  forwarded  by  "  A  Friend," 
for  the  assistance  of  the  poor  in  Donegal  Co., 
Ireland,  have  been  handed  over  as  desired. 


WEST-TOWN  SCHOOL. 

The  Committee  to  superintend  the  Boarding- 
school  at  West-town,  will  meet  in  Philadelphia, 
on  Sixth-day,  the  11th  of  next  month,  at  3 
o'clock,  P.  M. 

The  Committee  on  Instruction  meet  on  the 
morning  of  the  same  day,  at  10  o'clock  ;  and 
the  Visiting  Committee  attend  at  the  school,  on 
Seventh-day  afternoon,  the  5th  of  the  month. 

Thomas  Kimber,  Clerk. 

Phila.,  Fifth  mo.  29th,  1847. 


A  Friend  who  resides  in  a  new  and  pleasant 
part  of  Spring  Garden,  and  occupies  a  portion 
of  a  commodious  house,  is  desirous  of  renting 
the  remainder  to  a  family  with  whom  she  can 
board. 

For  reference  apply  to  Joseph  Snowdon, 
84  Arch  street. 
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Married,  at  Friends'  meeting-house,  Trenton,  New 
Jersey,  on  Fifth-day,  the  6th  ult.,  Philip  P.  Dunn,  of 
the  aforesaid  place,  to  Sarah  E.,  daughter  of  Joseph 
Decou,  (deceased,)  of  Burlington  county,  New  Jersey. 


END. 
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British  Agriculture. 

(Continued  from  page  2E0.) 

By  the  high-farmed  land  of  the  Lothians  is 
leant,  at  the  one  extremity,  the  low  country 
etween  the  Pentlands  and  the  Forth — at  the 
ther,  that  which  lies  between  the  Lammer- 
loor  hills  and  the  same  river.  But  what  have 
le  West  Lothian  farmers  to  boast  of  in  the 
od  about  Bathgate?  or  what  improvements 
ive  they  effected  towards  the  sources  of  the 
von  ?  Let  the  Edinburgh  farmer  skirt  the 
estern  flank  of  the  Pentlands ;  let  him  ascend 
ie  Water  of  Leith,  and  prolong  his  ride  to- 
ards  Mid-Calder,  and  tell  us  what  he  has 
me  for  this  part  of  his  country.  Walk  inland 
om  Haddington  towards  the  Lammcrmoor 

lis,  and  inspect  the  East  Lothian  farming, 
ther  in  the  direction  of  the  Lammer  and  Crib 
aws,  or  south-eastward  by  the  high-road  to 
lunse.    The  nakedness  of  the  land  is  visible 

the  stranger  here. 

Comparatively  little  skill  is  needed  to  reap 
rge  crops  from  rich  lands.    The  triumph  of 
;ill  consists  in  compelling  the  reluctant  soil 
yield  to  instructed  industry  what  it  naturally 
:fuses  to  produce.   The  Lothian  farmers  have 
inned  themselves  in  the  warm  flats  and  on 
e  undulating  hill-sides  of  their  lower  coun- 
y,  and  they  "have  spread  themselves  along 
e  east  coast  of  Scotland  even  to  the  distant 
rkneys.    This  just  praise  is  due  to  them,  that 
ey  have  everywhere  farmed  well  and  im- 
oved  this  richer  land;  but  they  have  been 
3W  to  climb  the  hills,  to  carry  their  energy 
id  skill  to  localities  where  they  were  most 
quired  ;  and  thus  the  largest  breadth  of  their 
ree  native  counties  still  lies  in  a  state  of 
ameful  neglect.     Southern  agriculturalists 
e  now  beginning  to  penetrate  into  the  more 
tired  parts  of  Scotland — to  sift  more  narrow- 
the  claims  of  her  tenantry  as  a  whole  to  the 
,  st  place  among  practical  farmers — and  they 
,  e  already  discovering  that  the  fertile  and 
3ll-tille.d  districts,  through  which  the  high- 
ads  run,  present  too  favourable  a  picture,  by 
r,  of  the  average  condition  of  Scottish  agri- 
ilture. 


Pass  on  to  Dunse,  and  from  the  top  of  the 
Law,  look  down  upon  the  rich  plain  which 
stretches  away  beyond  the  Tweed,  and  is 
bounded  only  by  the  distant  Northumberland 
hills.  How  much  has  the  drain  yet  to  do,  and 
the  sub-soil  plough,  and  the  simpler  fence,  and 
the  destruction  of  vermin,  fbf  this  beautiful 
country  !  .And -if,  from  Dunse,  we  pass  on  to 
Greenlaw,  how  does  the  eye  ache  as,  midway 
between  the  two,  it  glances  over  the  melancho- 
ly moors,  and  apparently  unheeded  woods,  and 
sees  neglected  capabilities  and  forgotten  duties 
in  every  furzy  slope  and  rushy  meadow. 
Such  places  make  one  almost  believe  that  what 
is  called  improvement  in  some  parts  of  Scot- 
land, is  what  in  England  would  be  called 
neglect. 

Take  another  start.  Return  again  by  rail 
from  Edinburgh  to  Glasgow,  and,  in  our  more 
leisurely  survey,  how  much  land  do  we  now 
observe  upon  which  the  step  of  the  improver 
has  never  yet  trod  ?  Make  a  few  short  excur- 
sions in  the  neighbourhood  of  Glasgow,  leav- 
ing  on  either  hand  the  valley  of  the  Clyde,  and 
starving  crops  of  corn,  and  rushy  fields,  will 
suggest  the  reflection — '  Surely  these  great 
manufacturing  emporiums  absorb,  and  mono- 
polize, and  tie  down  to  their  own  class  of  spe- 
culations, all  the  capital  of  their  several  neigh- 
bourhoods— all  the  local  intelligence  and  enter- 
prise too  !' 

Avoiding  the  couive  of  'he  Clyde,  rrocecd 
to  Lanark,  and  say  if  the  country  you  pass 
through  yields  one-third  of  what  it  should  pro- 
duce. Continue  along  the  highway  by  Biggar 
or  by  Douglas-Mill,  to  Crawford  and  Moffat, 
and  what  a  wilderness  do  you  traverse  !  By 
Luckerby  advance  to  Dumfries,  and  thence  to 
Annan  and  Carlisle.  What  we  see  on  this  one 
day's  journey  would  alone  satisfy  us  of  how 
much  greater  things  the  agriculture  of  Scot- 
land is  still  capable.  How  many  zealous  lives 
will  be  spent  before  all  that  even  existing  skill 
can  do,  both  for  the  higher  district  through 
which  we  have  passed,  and  for  the  lower  coun- 
try including  the  mossy  flats  of  Dumfries,  has 
been  successfully  accomplished  ! 

In  Northumberland,  if  we  cross  the  country 
from  Wooler  to  Morpeth,  what  an  extent  of 
improveable  moor  asks  to  be  reclaimed — of 
poor  grass  to  be  nourished — of  stiff  clay  to  be 
subdued  !  What  sorrowful  tales  the  crops  tell 
us  as  we  approach  Newcastle  !  How  spiritless 
and  depressed  does  all  the  land  look  which 
accompanies  the  railway  from  Newcastle  to 
York  !  Is  it  the  alleged  overshadowing  influ- 
ence of  Clerical  supremacy,  or  the  supposed 
readier  road  to  wealth  through  its  mines  of 
coal,  that  has  rendered  Durham  an  opprobrium 
to  English  agriculture?  The  latter  influence 
is  unknown,  the  former  only  in  a  less  degree, 
in  Yorkshire;  and  yet  the  water  stagnates 


and  sours  in  her  flats  and  marshes,  and  her 
moors  are  untouched  by  the  drain  and  the  sub- 
soil plough,  and  can  scarcely  tell  from  experi- 
ence how  they  should  look  under  the  influence 
of  lime  and  abundant  manure.  The  natives 
calumniate  the  soil  ;  yet  how  strongly  does  the 
return  it  makes  for  any  unusnal  labour  and 
skill  speak  for  its  willing  capabilities,  if  the» 
cultivator  faithfully  performed  his  part. 

Lincoln  has  much  merit;  but  she  has  more 
still  to  do.  Her  stock-feeding  will  be  improv- 
ed—  her  manuring  will  be  cheapened  and  bet- 
tered— the  drain  will  yet  traverse  the  country 
where  its  use  has  hitherto  been  unthought  of ; 
and  both  in  Lincoln  and  in  Norfolk,  a  deeper 
ploughing  will  hereafter,  we  think,  be  benefi- 
cially introduced. 

In  Northampton,  Gloucester,  and  Somerset, 
the  lias  clays  are  all,  with  isolated  exceptions, 
still  to  drain ;  the  same  is  true  of  the  Oxford 
clays  of  Oxford,  Berks,  and  other  counties  ; 
and  of  the  Weald  clays  of  Sussex  and  Kent. 
We  might  speak  of  the  much  neglected  hus- 
bandry of  Lancashire — of  the  comparative  in- 
fancy still  of  boneing  in  Cheshire — of  the 
gaulting  yet  to  be  profitably  performed  in  Hunt- 
ingdon and  lower  Lincoln — of  the  shallow 
draining  of  Essex,  which  does  not  admit  of  the 
use  of  the  subsoil  plough — of  the  limited  exten- 
sion of  the  turnip  culture  in  Sussex — of  the 
shallow  ploughing  so  justly  praised  and  prac- 
tised in  the  moorlands  of  Berkshire  and  Glou- 
cester— of  the  undeveloped  and  as  yet  little 
understood  capabilities  of  the  chalk  soils  of 
Surrey  and  other  southern  counties;  and  of 
the  youthful  state  of  rural  industry  in  the  De- 
vonian and  Cornish  peninsula.  But  our  limit- 
ed space  commands  us  to  stop.  We  have 
seen  enough  to  satisfy  us,  that  the  British  soil 
affords  to  British  agriculture  ample  scope  still 
for  zealous  and  prolonged  exertion,  and  a 
promise  of  reward  sufficient  to  stimulate  the 
labours  of  the  improver  for  many  years  to 
come.  , 

After  all,  indeed,  that  we  have  warmly  and 
sincerely  said  of  the  improvements  in  visible 
progress  throughout  the  whole  Island,  and  of 
the  desire  of  improving  further  w  hich  we  have 
so  often  perceived,  it  is  at  once  painful  and 
hopeful  to  add — that,  in  those  districts  in  w  hich 
progress  is  most  visible,  large  tracts  of  land 
are  to  be  seen  in  which  everything  is  standing 
still ;  and  that  a  comparatively  small  breadth 
only  of  the  surface  of  Great  Britain  has  yet 
attained  that  maximum  state  of  productiveness, 
to  which  the  highest  practical  skill  of  the  time 
is  capable  of  economically  bringing  it. 

The  fact  is  painful,  because  it  arises  out  of 
the  circumstance  that  so  few  of  those  interest- 
ed in  the  fee-simple  of  the  land  are  zealous  and 
active  to  better  their  own  condition  by  better- 
ing that  of  the  soil  ;  and  that  so  many  of  them, 
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either  ignorant  or  heedless  of  the  means  of  im- 
provement within  their  reach,  rest  in  drowsy 
inaction,  and  are  careless  of  the  demands  of 
the  time.  It  is  hopeful,  because,  if  improve- 
ment can  only  be  generally  accelerated,  there 
is  no  reason  to  fear  any  average  deficiency  of 
food,  for  the  wants  of  an  increasing  people,  for 
several  generations  to  come. 

But  what  facilities  now  exist,  in  either  end 
of  the  Island,  for  the  future  and  more  rapid 
development  of  these  dormant  capabilities? 
What  hindrances  stand  in  the  way,  by  which 
this  progress  is  likely  to  be  retarded  ? — To 
this  part  of  our  subject  we  are  at  present  con- 
strained to  give  a  much— more  brief  attention 
than  its  national  importance  demands. 

I.  In  regard  to  the  facilities — several  cir- 
cumstances may  be  mentioned  which  promise 
to  aid  the  future  progress  of  rural  industry  in 
both  ends  of  the  Island.  Among  these  the 
progress  of  railroads  demands  a  prominent 
place.  What  a  new  road  does  in  a  hitherto 
unimproved  district,  a  railway  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent will  do  in  a  more  advanced  state  of  agri- 
cultural industry.  When  the  Wolds  of  York 
and  Lincoln  were  brought  into  arable  culture, 
it  was  by  means  of  light  and  portable  sub- 
stances, such  as  bones  and  oil-cake  ;  the  trans- 
port of  which  from  great  distances,  or  from 
low  levels,  was  easy,  and  attended  by  little 
comparative  cost.  Improve  the  roads  to  such 
a  degree  that  heavy  materials  can  be  convey- 
ed from  great  distances  at  little  cost,  and  we 
do  for  those  necessary  aids  of  culture  which 
are  of  great  weight,  and  for  which  no  light 
substitute  can  be  obtained,  what  the  discovery 
of  light  manures  did  for  the  special  manuring 
of  the  soil.  Lime  is  a  necessary  of  agricultu- 
ral life,  so  to  speak.  We  can  neither  lighten, 
nor  find  a  less  bulky  substitute  for  it;  but 
quicken  and  cheapen  the  transport,  and  we  do 
in  effect  the  same  thing.  So  the  farmer's  pro- 
duce, his  corn  and  hay,  cannot  be  lessoned  in 
bulk  or  weight  ;  but  the  railway  will  bring 
them,  both  sooner  in  time  and  cheaper  in  cost, 
to  an  available  market.  The  tenantry  of  hith- 
erto retired  districts  will  be  converted  by  the 
extension  of  railway  communication  into  sub- 
urban farmers.  Prices  will  be  reduced  in  the 
larger  towns;  but  being  equalized  throughout 
the  country,  the  value  of  land  will  rise  in  the 
more  remote  places,  and  the  profits  of  the  far- 
mer be  increased. 

But  generalities  of  this  kind  do  not  strike  the 
mind  so  much  as  special  cases.  Take  an 
agricultural  district  sixteen  miles  from  lime, 
and  as  far  from  the  sea-port  at  which  its  produce 
is  sold  and  shipped,  and  its  foreign  manures 
are  imported  :  and  let  a  railway  join  the  dis- 
trict to  its  market  and  its  lime-kilns,  and  what 
will  be  the  money  effect  upon  an  arable  farm 
of  100  imperial  acres,  farmed  on  the  four- 
course  shift,  in  respect  of  lime,  and  guano,  or 
bones,  and  the  transport  of  the  corn  market? 
Suppose  the  land  to  be  already  in  good  condi- 
tion, every  acre  requires  at  the  rate  of  about 
six  cwt.  of  lime  each  year,  to  keep  it  in  condi- 
tion. It  will  require  also  one  cwt.  of  guano 
per  acre,  or  from  one  to  two  cwt.  of  bones,  and 
it  will  send  to  market  half  a  ton  of  corn  per 
acre,  or  fifty  tons  from  the  whole  farm.  At 
the  cost  of  Gd.  a  ton  per  mile,  the  transport  of 


the  lime,  guano,  and  corn,  by  the  common 
road,  would  be  as  follows  :— 

30  tons  of  lime  at  8s.,     -    -  £12 
5  tons  of  guano,  ....  2 
50  tons  of  corn,     ....  20 


£34 


In  all,     -    -    -  . -    -  - 

The  railway  will  convey  the  whole  for  one- 
third  of  the  cost ;  but  suppose  the  saving  to  be 
only  £20,  it  would  be  equal  to  4s.  per  annum 
on  every  imperial  acre  in  the  whole  farm. 

The  Kirriemuir  country  in  Forfarshire,  and 
the  Dunse  district  in  Berwick,  are  at  present  in 
very  nearly  the  precise  conditions  above  sup- 
posed ;  and  those  who  know  the  actual  state  of 
large  portions  of  the  land  in  those  districts, 
will  understand  how  important  an  item,  in  the 
whole  yearly  value,  a  saving  even  of  two  shil- 
lings an  acre  would  be. 

From  this  latter  county  of  Berwick  we  might 
have  taken  a  more  extreme  case.  To  a  large 
portion  of  the  tract  of  country  between  Green- 
law and  Dunse,  lime  is  brought  a  distance  of 
thirty  miles,  while  the  corn  is  sent  nearly  as  far 
to  the  market  at  Dalkeith.  The  lime  which 
costs  4s.  Qd.  at  the  kiln,  when  laid  down  about 
Mellerstane  costs  10s.  Qd.  A  railway  lately 
projected  to  pass  through  that  country  proposed 
to  lay  down  the  lime  at  the  same  place  at  about 
half  the  latter  price;  what  a  boon  would  that 
have  been  to  the  local  farmer  and  to  the  im- 
proving proprietor !  To  improve  an  acre  of 
land  in  that  locality  costs  £9 — the  drainage 
five,  and  the  liming  four.  Reduce  the  cost  of 
liming  one-half,  and  you  not  only  make  the 
proprietor's  capital  go  further,  but  you  render 
land  improvable  with  a  profit,  which  otherwise 
might  not  give  a  sufficient  return  for  the  ne- 
cessary outlay.  It  is  of  great  moment  to 
cheapen  the  cost  of  drainage,  but  it  is  of  great- 
er still  to  lessen  the  cost  of  lime.  Drainage, 
if  well  done,  is  done  once  for  all,  but  new  addi- 
tions of  lime  require  to  be  made  at  frequently 
recurring  intervals. 

If  we  add  to  the  things  above  noticed,  the 
saving  in  the  transport  of  coals  for  domestic 
use,  or  for  the  tile-kiln,  or  in  the  carriage  of 
tiles  themselves— the  time,  and  actual  beef  and 
mutton  saved  in  sending  live-stock  to  market 
— the  increased  value  they  give  to  new  milk 
and  fresh  butter  at  distances  even  of  thirty  or 
forty  miles  from  large  towns — the  outlet  and 
market  they  provide  for  the  thinnings  of  planta- 
tions, as  well  as  for  the  grown  wood  for  sleep- 
ers— and  other  similar  items, —  the  money  be- 
nefit of  railways  to  the  agricultural  interest  on 
the  whole  will  amount  to  a  much  larger  sum 
than  we  should  at  first  suppose.  We  offer  it 
only  as  a  rude  approximation  ;  but  our  impres- 
sion is,  that  highly  farmed  land  in  inland  dis- 
tricts, not  less  than  ten  miles  from  market  and 
from  lime,  will  be  benefited  to  the  extent  of 
one  shilling  per  acre,  for  each  of  the  next  ten 
or  twenty  miles  of  railway,  by  which  it  is  con- 
nected with  these  two  important  ministers  to 
its  prosperity. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Self-denial  i3  the  most  exalted  pleasure  ;  and 
the  conquest  of  evil  habits  the  most  glorious 
triumph. 


The  Lost  History  of  the  World. 

(Concluded  from  page  291.) 

About  six  hours  from  Mosul,  eighteen  mile 

lower  down  the  river,  there  is  a  place  whic 

bears  the  traditionary  name  of  Nimroud — a  vi 

lage  closely  bordering  on  the  ruins  of  an  ar 

cient  city.    This  city,  according  to  Ritter,  wh 

follows  Mr.  Rich,  is  the  Larissa  mentioned  i 

the  Anabasis  of  Xenophon  as  a  deserted  cit 

with  a  high  pyramid  of  stone.    Our  discove 

ers,  as  we  understand,  aspire  to  still  hight 

antiquity.    In  the  Le-rissa  of  the  Greeks  the 

would  read  the  Resen  of  the  book  of  Genesi 

built  by  the  Assyrians — '  and  Resen  betwee 

Nineveh  and  Caleh  ;  the  same  is  a  great  city 

But  when  we  learn  more  fully  what  there  is  ; 

Nimroud,  we  may  conjecture  with  belter  hoj 

of  success  what  has  been.    Nimroud  occupic 

a  large  circuit,  ten  times  that  of  Khorsabad, 

artificial  mounds :  the  largest  of  these, 

doubt  the  tope  or  pyramid  of  Xenophon, 

about  1800  feet  in  length,  900  in  breadth,  ar- 

60  or  70  in  height.    On  this  mound  Mr.  Laj  , 

ard  made  his  first  attack.    On*digging  dow  A 

into  the  rubbish,  chambers  of  white  marbl 

covered  with  cuneiform  inscriptions,  came  i 

light,  but  at  first  with  no  sculptures — fragment 

however,  in  the  rubbish  seemed  to  promise  th;  ? 

Mil 

at  length  the  sculptures  would  make  their  a|  .y 
pearance.  That  the  mound  had  once  been 
magnificent  palace  appeared  manifest,  and  i 
less  than  that  it  had  been  destroyed  by  meai 
of  fire,  either  by  an  enemy  or  by  some  othi 
Sardanapalus. 

A  great  part  of  the  marble  first  discovert 
had  been  calcined,  or  reduced  to  lime,  and  tl 
earth  was  mixed  with  immense  quantities 
charcoal.  But  richer  treasures  awaited  M 
Layard.  The  first  sculpture,  we  believe,  wi' 
a  gigantic  bull,  fourteen  or  fifteen  feet  higi 
unfortunately  without  his  head.  We  presurij 
that  it  is  another  bull  which  Mr.  Layard  d  m 
scribes  as  the  first  of  his  grand  discoveries-:-; 

'  The  human  head  of  a  magnificent  wingt 
bull,  which  is  just  now  above  the  ground, 
the  utter  amazement  of  the  Arabs,  who  fkx 
in  crowds  to  gaze  on  it,  and  have  made  t 
their  minds  that  it  is  old  Nimrod  himself  a 
pearing  from  the  infernal  regions.  .  .  . 
The  head  alone  is  five  feet  high,  so  you  mi 
form  some  idea  of  the  size  of  the  body,  and  t! 
whole  cut  out  of  one  block  of  marble.' 

Then  came  two  large  winged  lions,  wi 
human  heads,  eleven  feet  and  a  half  long  ai 
eleven  feet  high.    These  Mr.  Layard  describ 
as  very  extraordinary  specimens  of  Assyri 
art.    The  bas-reliefs  then  began  to  appea 
two  of  which  were  hunting-pieces  and  batlli 
scenes — the  dimensions  seven  and  a  half  fej 
long  by  three  feet.    Of  these  the  finest, 
point  of  design  and  execution,  isalion-hui: 
The  king  is  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  three  hors 
in  full  gallop,  and  guided  by  a  charioteer.  Tl  j 
king  is  discharging  an  arrow  at  a  lion,  whit 
is  springing  upon  the  chariot ;  a  second  lio 
wounded  by  several  arrows,  is  lying  under  tl 
horses'  feet.    Another  relief  represents  tl 
king  in  a  chariot  hunting  wild  bulls.    It  is  i 
ferior  in  spirit  and  life  to  the  first.    The  battl 
pieces  represent  the  king  and  his  warriors 
their  chariots  with  three  horses ;  some  of  tl 
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jrses  prancing,  others  at  full  speed.  Two  of 
le  chariots  carry  standards,  with  figures  not 
ilike  coats  of  arms  upon  them.    In  another 

a  movable  tower  on  wheels  with  a  battering- 
im,  pushed  up  to  the  walls  of  a  castle;  the, 
istle  is  defended  by  warriors  in  various  atti- 1 
ides  ;  among  the  assailants  is  the  king.  In1 
nother  the  king  is  receiving  the  captives.  In 
□other  he  is  triumphant ;  surrounded  by  mu- 
cians,  with  his  eunuchs  and  warriors,  he  is 
ouring  a  libation  over  a  dead  lion.  In  onej 
partment  is  a  procession  of  mountebanks,  or 
jmething  of  the  kind;  one  man,  seven  feeti 
sven  inches  high,  has  two  monkeys,  onej 
landing  on  his  shoulder,  the  other  walking  on  J 
is  hind-legs.  'They  are  capital,'  writes  Mr.  J 
layard.  Some  of  these,  which  could  be  more 
afely  and  easily  removed,  are,  we  rejoice  to 
ay,  on  their  way  to  England.  In  a  letter 
ated  July  27,  Mr.  Layard  announces  that  he 
as  opened  ten  chambers,  and  that  as  he  ad- 
ances  the  sculptures  are  becoming  finer  and 
Jiore  perfect.  Besides  these  sculptures,  Mr. 
ayard  has  turned  up  in  his  researches  on  the 
lount  and  in  other  parts  almost  a  Pompeian 
ollection  of  smaller  curiosities,  lamps,  daggers, 
Jols,  copper  ornaments,  ivory  figures,  and 
epulchral  vases.  There  are  quantities  of 
ainted  bricks,  in  one  place  a  whole  floor,  of 
vhich  the  colours,  especially  the  greens  and 
ellovvs,  are  still  fresh  and  brilliant.  Besides 
hese  are  specimens  of  armour,  and  among 
hem  a  pointed  helmet,  like  those  represented 
a  the  sculpture.  There  were  also  sixteen 
mall  bronze  lions,  quite  perfect  and  extremely 
veil  executed,  found  all  together  under  a  great 
iull,  which  had  fallen  down.  But  the  crown- 
ng  discoveries  of  all,  announced  in  a  letter 
lated  December  28,  1646,  we  must  describe 
n  the  words  of  Mr.  Layard  : — 

'During  the  last  month  the  discoveries  have 
ieen  of  the  highest  interest.  I  have  now  two 
mlaces  of  different  epochs;  one  contemporary 
vith  the  building  at  Khorsabad,  the  other  prior 
o'  it.  Marbles  from  the  latter  have  been  used 
n  the  construction  of  the  former,  and  some- 
imes  even  resculptured  on  the  back.  *  *  * 
have  already  thirteen  pairs  of  the  gigantic 
vinged  human-headed  lions  and  bulls.  But 
he  most  remarkable  discovery  is,  perhaps, 
ihat  of  a  black  obelisk,  about  seven  feet  high, 
vhich  I  believe  to  be  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ng  and  unique  monuments  of  antiquity  known. 
Jpon  it  are  twenty  bas-reliefs,  and  a  very  long 
nscription  containing  many  names  of  persons 
ind  places.  It  was  probably  erected  to  cele- 
irate  the  conquest  of  some  country — India  or 
i  part  of  Africa  ;  for  with  the  prisoner  who  is 
)rought  before  the  king,  there  are  animals 
vhich  can  alone  belong  to  those  regions.  We 
lave  the  elephant,  the  rhinoceros,  the  lion,  the 
Sactrian  or  two-humped  camel,  several  kinds 
)f  apes  and  monkeys,  the  stag,  the  wild  bull, 
he  ibex,  horse,  &c.  There  are  numerous 
igures  bearing  various  objects,  probably  the 
jroductions  of  the  country  subdued.  There 
ire  in  all  about  eighty  figures,  all  in  the  finest 
ireservation  and  capitally  drawn.' 

To  return  to  the  Inscriptions.  We  rejoice 
o  find  by  the  last  advices  that  Major  Rawlin- 
•:on  considers  himself  to  have  made  great  pro- 
gress in  deciphering  the  Babylonian  inscrip- 


tions. We  hear,  indeed,  only  of  names,  so 
that  we  are  yet  ignorant  how  far  he  may  have 
solved  the  great  problem  of  the  language. 
According  to  the  writer  in  the  '  Malta  Times,' 
the  Khorsabad  inscriptions  are  in  this  character, 
and  probably,  therefore,  in  the  language  of  the 
second  columns  at  Van,  and  at  Bisutun. 
Should  this  be  the  case,  if  the  ruins  are  Assy- 
rian, the  language  can  hardly  be  properly  Me- 
dian, and  what  is  supposed  to  be  Median  is  a 
form  of  Assyrian.  Major  Rawlinson's  studies 
have  been  of  the  Babylonian  bricks,  of  which 
his  residence  at  Bagdad  has  given  him,  no 
doubt,  great  command.  According  to  his  in- 
terpretation, the  inscriptions,  which  vary  but 
little,  ascribe  the  foundation  of  Babylon  to  Ne- 
buchadnezzar, son  of  Nabonassar :  thus  agree- 
ing with  the  book  of  Daniel,  iv.  30.  Mr. 
Layard  also  states  that  both  Major  Rawlinson 
and  himself  agree  in  finding  names  of  the  first 
Assyrian  dynasty  in  the  inscriptions  of  the 
earlier  buildings  of  Nimroud,  and  the  name  of 
a  king  of  the  second  in  those  of  Khorsabad." 


Life  of  Sarah  Martin. 

From  the  Fourth  month  number  of  the  Ed- 
inburgh Review,  the  following  interesting  par- 
ticulars are  extracted. 

In  August,  1819,  a  woman  was  committed 
to  the  jail  of  Yarmouth  in  England,  for  a  most 
unnatural  crime.  She  was  a  mother  who  had 
'  forgotten  her  sucking  child.'  She  had  not 
'  had  compassion  upon  the  son  of  her  womb,' 
but  had  cruelly  beaten  and  ill-used  it.  The 
consideration  of  her  offence  was  calculated  to 
produce  a  great  effect  upon  a  female  mind ; 
and  there  was  one  person  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Yarmouth  who  was  most  deeply  moved  by 
it.  She  was  a  poor  dress-maker;  a  little  wo- 
man of  gentle,  quiet  manners,  possessing  no 
beauty  of  person,  nor,  as  it  seemed,  any  pecu- 
liar endowment  of  mind.  She  was  then  just 
cight-and-tvventy  years  of  age,  and  had,  for 
thirteen  years  past,  earned  her  livelihood  by 
going  out  to  the  houses  of  various  families  in 
i he  town  as  a  day-labourer  in  her  business  of 
dress-making.  Her  residence  was  at  Caister, 
a  village  three  miles  from  Yarmouth,  where 
she  lived  with  an  aged  grandmother,  and 
whence  she  walked  to  Yarmouth  and  back 
again  in  the  prosecution  of  her  daily  toil. 
This  poor  girl  had  long  mourned  over  the  con- 
dition of  the  inmates  of  the  jail.  Even  as  long 
back  as  in  1810,  '  whilst  frequently  passing 
the  jail,'  she  says,  'I  felt  a  strong  desire  to 
obtain  admission  to  the  prisoners  to  read  the 
Scriptures  to  them  ;  for  I  thought  much  of  their 
condition,  and  of  their  sin  before  God.'  The 
case  of  the  unnatural  mother  stimulated  her  to 
make  the  attempt,  but  '  I  did  not,'  she  says, 
'  make  known  my  purpose  of  seeking  admis- 
sion to  the  jail  until  the  object  was  attained, 
even  to  my  beloved  grandmother;  so  sensitive 
was  my  fear  lest  any  obstacle  should  thereby 
arise  in  my  way,  and  the  project  seem  a  vis- 
ionary one.  God  led  me,  and  I  consulted 
none  but  him.' — (Life,  p.  12.)  She  ascer- 
tained the  culprit's  name,  and  went  to  the  jail. 
She  passed  into  the  dark  porch  which  over- 
hung the  entrance,  fit  emblem  of  the  state  of 


things  within  ;  and  no  doubt  with  bounding 
heart,  and  in  a  timid  modest  form  of  applica- 
tion, uttered  with  that  clear  and  gentle  voice, 
the  sweet  tones  of  which  are  yet  well  remem- 
bered, solicited  permission  to  see  the  cruel 
parent.  There  was  some  difficulty — there  is 
always  '  a  lion  in  the  way'  of  doing  good — 
and  she  was  not  at  first  permitted  to  enter. 
To  a  wavering  mind,  such  a  check  would  have 
appeared  of  evil  omen  ;  but  Sarah  Martin  was 
too  well  assured  of  her  own  purposes  and  pow- 
ers to  hesitate.  Upon  a  second  application  she 
was  admitted. 

There  has  been  published  an  interesting  ac- 
count of  Mrs.  Fry's  first  entry  into  the  female 
ward  of  Newgate.  Locked  up  with  viragos, 
amongst  whom  the  turnkeys  had  warned  her 
that  her  purse,  her  watch,  and  even  her  life, 
would  be  in  danger,  '  she  addressed  them  with 
dignity,  power,  and  gentleness,'  and  soon  awed 
them  into  compliance  with  a  code  of  regulations 
which  there  was  a  committee  of  ladies  ready 
to  aid  her  in  carrying  into  execution.  All  this 
was  very  admirable,  and  in  its  results  has  been 
most  beneficial.  But  Mrs.  Fry  was  a  woman 
of  education,  and  had  something  of  the  digni- 
fied bearing  of  a  person  accustomed  to  move 
in  the  higher  walks  of  life;  she  was  also  a 
practised  speaker  in  the  meetings  of  the  religi- 
ous community  of  which  she  was  a  member, 
and  was  supported  by  influential  and  well-tu- 
tored assistants.  Sarah  Martin's  position  was 
the  reverse  of  this  in  every  respect.  '  My  fa- 
ther,' she  says,  '  was  a  village  tradesman.  I 
was  born  in  June,  1791  ;  an  only  child,  depriv- 
ed of  my  parents  at  an  early  age,  and  brought 
up  under  the  care  of  a  widowed  grandmother,' 
a  poor  woman  of  the  name  of  Bonnett,  and  by 
trade  a  glover,  at  Caister.  Sarah  Martin's 
education  was  merely  such  as  could  be  obtain- 
ed at  a  village  school  ;  nil  her  real  infoimation 
was  acquired  by  self-tuition  in  after-life.  At 
fourteen  she  passed  a  year  in  learning  the  bu- 
siness by  which  she  was  to  earn  her  bread, 
and,  after  that  time,  being  a  superior  work- 
woman, was  constantly  employed.  She  had 
no  other  preparation  for  becoming  a  jail-visitor 
than  could  be  acquired  from  teaching  a  class 
in  a  Sunday-school,  or  from  occasionally  read- 
ing the  Scriptures  in  the  sick-ward  in  the  work- 
house. Without  in  any  degree  undervaluing, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  highly  applauding  the 
labours  of  Mrs.  Fry,  we  think  there  was  some- 
thing far  moi*  simple,  and  far  more  nearly 
heroical,  in  the  conduct  of  her  humbler  sister. 
Of  Mrs.  Fry's  adventitious  advantages  Sarah 
Martin  had  none  ;  but  she  had  drunk  deep  into 
the  spirit  of  that  book,  '  which  ever  tells,'  she 
says,  'of  mercy,'  and  in  the  strength  of  that 
spirit,  she  proceeded,  without  confidant  or  com- 
panion, to  convey  comfort  to  those  wretched 
outcasts. 

The  manner  of  her  reception  in  the  jail  is 
told  by  herself  with  admirable  simplicity.  Ths 
unnatural  mother  stood  before  her.  She  'was 
surprised  at  the  sight  of  a  stranger.'  '  When 
I  told  her,'  says  Sarah  Martin,  '  the  motive  of 
my  visit,  her  guilt,  hei;  need  of  God's  mercy, 
&c,  she  burst  into  tears,  and  thanked  me!' 
Those  tears  and  thanks  shaped  the  whole  course 
of  Sarah  Martin's  subsequent  life.  If  she  had 
been  rudely  repelled,  even  her  fortitude  might 
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have  given  way.  But  the  messenger  of  mercy 
is  ever  welcome  to  those  who  feel  their  guilt, 
and  the  more  guilty  the  more  welcome,  if  the 
glad  tidings  be  but  kindly  proclaimed.  '  I 
read  to  her,  she  adds,  '  the  twenty-third  chap- 
ter of  St.  Luke  — the  story  of  the  malefactor, 
who,  although  suffering  justly  by  man's  judg- 
ment, found  mercy  from  the  Saviour. 

Her  reception  at  once  proved  the  necessity 
for  such  a  missionary,  and  her  own  personal 
fitness  for  the  task  ;  and  her  visit  was  repeated 
again  and  again,  during  such  short  intervals 
of  leisure  as  she  could  spare  from  her  daily 
labours.  At  first  she  contented  herself  with 
merely  reading  to  the  prisoners  ;  but  familiari- 
ty with  their  wants  and  wilh  her  own  powers 
soon  enlarged  the  sphere  of  her  tuition,  and  she 
began  to  instruct  them  in  reading  and  writing. 
This  extension  of  her  labour  interfered  with 
her  ordinary  occupations.  It  became  neces- 
sary to  sacrifice  a  portion  of  her  time,  and 
consequently  of  her  means,  to  these  new  du- 
ties. She  did  not  hesitate.  '  I  thought  it 
right,'  she  says,  '  to  give  up  a  day  in  a  week 
from  dressmaking.  .  .  .  to  serve  the  prisoners. 
This  regularly  given,  with  many  an  additional 
one,  was  not  felt  as  a  pecuniary  loss,  but  was 
ever  followed  with  abundant  satisfaction,  for 
the  blessing  of  God  was  upon  me.' 

Her  next  object  was  to  secure  the  obser- 
vance of  Sunday,  and,  after  long  urging  and 
recommendation,  she  prevailed  upon  the  pri- 
soners to  '  form  a  Sunday  service,  by  one 
reading  to  the  rest ;  .  .  .  but  aware,' she 
continues,  '  of  the  instability  of  a  practice  in 
itself  good,  without  any  corresponding  princi- 
ple of  preservation,  and  thinking  that  my  pre- 
sence might  exert  a  beneficial  tendency,  I  join- 
ed their  Sunday  worship  as  a  regular  hearer.' 

After  three  years'  perseverance  in  this  '  hap- 
py and  quiet  course,'  she  made  her  next  ad- 
vance, which  was  to  introduce  employment, 
first  for  the  women  prisoners,  and  afterwards 
for  the  men.  In  1823,  'one  gentleman,'  she 
says,  '  presented  me  with  ten  shillings,  and  an- 
other, in  the  same  week,  with  a  pound,  for 
prison  charity.-  It  then  occurred  to  me  that  it 
would  be  well  to  expend  it  in  material  for  baby 
clothes  ;  and  having  borrowed  patterns,  cut  out 
the  articles,  fixed  prices  of  payment  for  mak- 
ing them,  and  ascertained  the  cost  of  a  set, 
that  they  might  be  disposed  of  at  a  certain 
price,  the  plan  was  carried  into  effect.  The 
prisoners  also  made  shirts,  coats,  &c.  .  .  . 
By  means  of  this  plan,  many  young  women 
who  were  not  able  to  sew,  learned  ihis  art,  and, 
in  satisfactory  instances,  had  a  little  money  to 
take  at  the  end  of  the  term  of  imprisonment. 
.  .  .  The  fund  of  £l  10s.  for  this  pur- 
pose, as  a  foundation  and  perpetual  stock  (for 
whilst  desiring  its  preservation,  I  did  not  re- 
quire its  increase),  soon  rose  to  seven  guineas, 
and  since  its  establishment,  above  £40H  worth 
of  various  articles  have  been  sold  for  charity.' 
The  men  were  thus  employed  : — 
'  They  made  straw  hats,  and,  at  a  later  pe- 
riod, bone  spoons  and  seals  ;  others  made  men's 
and  boys'  caps,  cut  in  eight  quarters — the  ma- 
terial, old  cloth  or  moreen,  or  whatever  my 
friends  could  find  up  to  give  me  for  them.  In 
some  instances,  young  men,  and  more  frequent- 
ly boys,  have  learned  to  sew  grey  cotton  shirts, 


or  even  patchwork,  with  a  view  of  shutting 
out  idleness  and  making  themselves  useful. 
On  one  occasion  I  showed  to  the  prisoners  an 
etching  of  the  Chess-Player,  by  Retzsch,  which 
two  men,  one  a  shoemaker  and  the  other  a 
bricklayer,  desired  much  to  copy  ;  they  were 
allowed  to  do  so,  and  being  furnished  with 
pencil,  pen,  paper,  &c.,they  succeeded  remark- 
ably well.  The  Chess-Player  presented  a 
pointed  and  striking  lesson,  which  could  well 
be  applied  to  any  kind  of  gaming,  and  was,  on 
this  account,  suitable  to  my  pupils,  who  had 
generally  descended  from  the  love  of  marbles 
and  pitch-halfpenny  in  children,  to  cards,  dice, 
&c,  in  men.  The  business  of  copying  it  had 
the  advantage  of  requiring  all  thought  and  at- 
tention at  the  time.  The  attention  of  other 
prisoners  was  attracted  to  it,  and  for  a  year  or 
two  afterwards  many  continued  to  copy  it.' 

After  another  interval  she  proceeded  to  the 
formation  of  a  fund  which  she  applied  to  the 
furnishing  of  work  for  prisoners  upon  their 
discharge  ;  '  affording  me,'  she  adds,  '  the  ad- 
vantage of  observing  their  conduct  at  the  same 
time.' 

She  had  thus  in  the  course  of  a  few  years — 
during  which  her  mind  had  gradually  expand- 
ed to  the  requirements  of  the  subject  before 
her — provided  for  all  the  most  important  ob- 
jects of  prison  discipline;  moral  and  intellec- 
tual tuition,  occupation  during  imprisonment, 
and  employment  after  discharge.  Whilst 
great  and  good  men,  at  a  distance,  unknown 
to  her,  were  inquiring  and  disputing  as  to  the 
way  and  the  order  in  which  these  very  results 
were  to  be  attained — inquiries  and  disputes 
which  have  not  yet  come  to  an  end — here  was 
a  poor  woman  who  was  actually  herself  person- 
ally accomplishing  them  all !  It  matters  not 
whether  all  her  measures  were  the  very  wisest 
that  could  have  been  imagined.  She  had  to 
contend  with  many  difficulties  that  are  now 
unknown  ;  prison  discipline  was  then  in  its  in- 
fancy ;  everything  she  did  was  conceived  in 
the  best  spirit ;  and,  considering  the  time,  and 
the  means  at  her  command,  could  scarcely 
have  been  improved. 

The  full  extent  to  which  she  was  personally 
engaged  in  carrying  out  these  objects,  has  yet 
to  be  explained.  The  Sunday  service  in  the 
jail  was  adopted,  as  we  have  seen,  upon  her 
recommendation,  and  she  joined  the  prisoners, 
as  a  fellow  worshipper,  on  Sunday  morning 
Their  evening  service,  which  was  to  be  read 
in  her  absence,  was  soon  abandoned  ;  but,  find- 
ing that  to  be  the  case,  she  attended  on  that 
part  of  the  day  also,  and  the  service  then  re- 
sumed. '  After  several  changes  of  readers, 
the  office,'  she  says,  '  devolved  on  me.  That 
happy  privilege  thus  graciously  opened  to  me, 
and  embraced  from  necessity  and  in  much  fear, 
was  acceptable  to  the  prisoners,  for  God  made 
it  so  ;  and  also  an  unspeakable  advantage  and 
comfort  to  myself.' — (Life,  p.  13.)  These 
modest  sentences  convey  but  a  very  faint  no- 
tion of  the  nature  of  these  singular  services. 
Fortunately,  in  a  report  of  Captain  Williams, 
one  of  the  inspectors  of  prisons,  we  have  a  far 
more  adequate  account  of  the  matter.  It 
stands  thus : — 

'  Sunday,  November  29,  1835. — Attended 
divine  service  in  the  morning  at  the  prison. 


The  male  prisoners  only  were  assembled ;  a 
female,  resident  in  the  town,  officiated  ;  her 
voice  was  exceedingly  melodious,  her  delivery 
emphatic,  and  her  enunciation  extremely  dis- 
tinct. The  service  was  the  liturgy  of  the 
Church  of  England  ;  two  psalms  were  sung  by 
the  whole  of  the  prisoners,  and  extremely  well 
— much  better  than  I  have  frequently  heard  in 
our  best  appointed  churches.  A  written  dis- 
course, of  her  own  composition,  was  read  by 
her ;  it  was  of  a  purely  moral  tendency,  involv- 
ing no  doctrinal  points,  and  admirably  suited  to 
the  hearers.  During  the  performance  of  the 
service,  the  prisoners  paid  the  profoundest  at- 
tention, and  the  most  marked  respect,  and,  as 
far  as  it  is  possible  to  judge,  appeared  to  take 
a  devout  interest.  Evening  service  was  read 
by  her  afterwards  to  the  female  prisoners.'— 
(Second  Report  of  the  Inspector  of  Prisons, 
1836,  p.  69.) 

Sarah  Martin  is  here  brought  before  us  in  a 
new  character.  Hitherto  we  have  seen  her 
pursuing,  energetically  and  successfully,  cer- 
tain definite  practical  ends  of  plain  and  obvious 
utility.  She  now  claims  our  attention  as  a 
moral  teacher.  From  the  commencement  of 
her  Sunday  labours,  which  began  probably  in 
1820,  or  shortly  afterwards,  up  to  1832,  she 
read  printed  sermons  ;  from  that  time  to  1837, 
she  wrote  her  own  sermons  ;  from  1837  to  the 
termination  of  her  labours  in  1843,  '  I  was  en- 
abled,' she  says,  '  by  the  help  of  God,  to  ad- 
dress the  prisoners  without  writing  beforehand, 
simply  from  the  Holy  Scriptures.' — (Life,  p. 
13.)  We  were  curious  to  know  what  kind  of 
addresses  a  person  so  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  habits  and  feelings  of  criminals  would 
think  it  right  to  deliver  to  such  an  audience, 
and  have  been  kindly  permitted  to  peruse  her 
unpublished  notes  of  various  sermons  delivered 
by  her  in  the  year  1835.  They  have  cer- 
tainly surprised  us. 

(To  be  concluded.) 

For  "The  Friend." 

"THY  WILL  BE  DONE!" 

"  Thy  will  be  done !" — Though  short  and  few. 

These  little  words  have  power, 
When  breathed  from  hearts  sincere  and  true, 

To  gild  life's  darkest  hour  ! — 
To  gild  life's  darkest  hour,  and  cheer, 

The  heart  oppressed  with  wo, 
To  smooth  each  rugged  pathway  here, 
And  brighten  all  below. 

"Thy  will  be  done!" — These  words  alone, 

Breathed  forth  in  heartfelt  prayer, 
May  rise  before  the  eternal  Throne, 

And  find  acceptance  there! — 
And  find  acceptance  there  meire  sure, 

Than  learned  words  of  skiH, 
Which  fall  as  worthless  all  arid  poor, 
If  unsubdued  the  will.  3> 

"  Thy  will  be  done  !"  'Tis  homage  deep, 

When  mortal  heart  and  tongue, 
Can  truly  raise  this  note  of  praise, 

By  highest  seraph  sung  !— 
By  highest  seraph  sung  above, 

Whose  joys  all  flow  from  this — 
Thi/  will! — the  perfect  law  of  love, 
Makes  heaven  a  world  of  bliss. 


Other's  good  turns  be  sure  to  tell, 

But  nothing  say,  when  thou  thyself  dost  well. 


THE  FRIEND. 
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For  "  The  Friend." 
THE  SOCIETY  OF  FRIENDS 
IN 

PENNSYLVANIA  AND  NEW  JERSEY. 

From  1764  to  1782. 

(Continued  from  page  2S3.) 

On  the  24th  of  Eleventh  month,  the  Meeting 
or  Sufferings  of  Philadelphia  addressed  an 
;pistle  to  that  held  in  New  York,  representing 
he  Yearly  Meeting  which  continued  to  be  held 
>n  Long  Island,  sometimes  at  Flushing  and 
iometimes  at  Westbury.  The  epistle  com- 
nences  with  acknowledging  receiving  a  request 
rom  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  at  New  York, 
"or  a  list  of  Friends'  books  published  in  Phila- 
lelphia.    It  adds  : — 

"  It  will  afford  us  satisfaction  to  hear  of  an 
ncreasing  concern  to  spread  the  knowledge  of 
:he  principles  of  Truth,  by  furnishing  Friends 
ind  other  religious  inquirers  with  suitable 
books,  more  especially  in  the  remote  settle- 
ments where  there  are  few  opportunities  of  in- 
strumentally  receiving  religious  instruction. 
With  this  view  our  late  Yearly  Meeting  direct- 
sd  the  publishing  a  new  edition  of  the  Apology 
written  by  our  Friend  Robert  Barclay  ;  being 
desirous  that  Friends  should  generally  have 
this  valuable  book  in  their  families.  As  we 
are  in  expectation  that  a  large  number  will  be 
wanted,  we  have  engaged  a  Friend  to  print 
them  at  a  low  rale,  and  shall  be  pleased  to 
hear  that  Friends  in  your  province  desire  to  be 
supplied  with  them.  The  price  to  the  subscri- 
bers is  to  be  6s.  6d.  our  currency  for  each 
book.  They  are  to  be  in  type,  paper,  and 
every  other  respect  equal  to  the  last  London 
edition,  only  that  they  must  be  bound  in  sheep, 
as  suitable  calfskins  will  be  too  dear. 

"  We  have  been  sometime  past  thoughtful 
of  giving  you  a  renewed  testimony  of  our  bro- 
therly regard  and  sympathy  in  these  perilous 
times, — and  are  now  engaged  to  salute  you 
with  fervent  desires  that  as  the  difficulties  at- 
tending the  faithful  discharge  of  our  duty,  in 
maintaining  our  Christian  peaceable  testimony, 
minister  frequent  occasions  of  deep  and  awful 
concern,  we  may  be  united  in  an  humble  en- 
gagement of  mind  to  become  rightly  qualified 
to  fulfil  the  trust  committed  to  us,  as  faithful 
watchmen.  And  to  exercise  such  care  as 
may,  from  time  to  time  be  necessary,  in  cau- 
tioning and  advising  those  who  are  weak  and 
unstable  in  these  seasons  of  probation.  We 
helieve  a  steady  attention  to,  and  consideration 
of,  the  religious  principles  we  profess,  will  tend 
to  establish,  strengthen  and  settle  us  on  that 
foundation  which  is  immovable.  May  we 
therefore  more  and  more  labour  to  impress  on 
the  minds  of  our  youth  the  great  benefit  of  a 
real  acquaintance  therewith,  and  by  our  con- 
versation and  conduct  manifest  to  them  our 
care  to  keep  in  that  unity  which  is  the  bond  of 
true  peace;  carefully  guarding  against  the 
snares  and  temptations  frequently  presented  by 
the  adversary  of  our  prosperity  and  welfare. 

"  The  general  epistle  from  our  Yearly  Meet- 
ing has  been  lately  sent  you.  The  minds  of 
Friends  being  united  in  a  thankful  commemo- 
ration of  Divine  favour  manifested  to  us  as  a 


people  in  former  times  of  difficulty,  a  fervent 
concern  prevailed  for  the  preservation  of  the 
professors  of  the  Truth,  from  being  betrayed 
and  leavened  by  that  restless  spirit,  which  is 
now  prevalent.  Friends  in  this  city  have  since 
found  it  necessary  to  meet  together  frequently 
to  strengthen  and  confirm  each  other  in  this 
concern,  some  good  effects  of  which  have  ap- 
peared, and  many,  we  believe,  have  been  in- 
duced thereby  to  decline  from  attending  the 
public  meetings,  which  have  been  appointed 
ibr  the  enforcing  measures  entered  into  on 
principles  repugnant  to  the  Spirit  we  profess  to 
be  led  by.  It  will  afford  us  real  satisfaction  to 
hear  the  like  care  and  concern  has  engaged 
you  to  use  your  endeavours  to  the  same  good 
purpose.  That  it  may  be  evident  that  we  are 
in  faith  and  patience  relying  and  confiding  in 
that  Almighty  Power,  by  which  our  predeces- 
sors were  raised  to  be  a  people  in  times  of 
great  commotion,  and  through  deep  sufferings 
were  brought  to  the  enjoyment  of  religious  and 
civil  liberty,  in  a  way  and  manner  contrary  to 
human  policy  and  contrivance.  As  we  have 
entered  into  and  have  enjoyed  the  fruits  of 
their  labours,  we  sincerely  desire  we  may  be 
careful  to  retain  a  thankful  remembrance  there- 
of, dwelling  under  the  humbling  sense  of  our 
own  insufficiency,  and  the  daily  need  we  have 
of  superior  strength,  to  labour  successfully  in 
the  cause  of  Truth  and  righteousness." 

An  epistle  in  reply  from  New  York  Meet- 
ing for  Sufferings,  dated  the  21st  of  Twelfth 
month,  says,  they  concurred  "  in  the  expedi- 
ency of  a  diligent  watchfulness  over  one  an- 
other, and  particularly  over  those  who  may 
likely  be  drawn  in  to  take  an  active  part  in 
these  times  of  commotion  and  peril.  To  such 
the  care  of  this  meeting  is  extended,  and  en- 
deavours used  to  convince  those  whose  names 
appear  on  public  committees,  of  the  danger  of 
being  active  in  the  prosecution  of  measures  in- 
consistent with  our  peaceable  principles."  The 
epistle  mentions  their  satisfaction  with  the 
printing  of  Barclay's  Apology,  and  that  they 
had  sent  the  subscription  papers  to  subordinate 
meetings,  but  as  they  had  no  Yearly  Meeting 
stock,  they  could  not  purchase  any  for  distri- 
bution. 

Friends  in  Philadelphia  being  brought  under 
concern  on  behalf  of  those  members  who  were 
in  the  legislature  when  the  resolutions  of  Con- 
gress were  approved,  the  Meeting  for  Suffer- 
ings appointed  a  committee  to  inform  them  of 
the  trouble  and  sorrow  they  had  brought  on 
their  brethren  who  were  concerned  to  main- 
tain the  original  principles  and  testimonies  of 
the  Society.  This  committee  had  opportunities 
with  some  of  those  who  had  given  the  cause  of 
uneasiness.  They  had  little  difficulty  in  show- 
ing them  that  severaKof  the  resolves  and  con- 
clusions of  the  Congress  were  very  contrary 
to  our  Christian  profession  and  principles. 
Benefit  was  thought  by  the  committee  to  have 
resulted  from  its  labours,  yet  some  of  those 
visited  had  "too  little  regard  to  our  peaceable 
testimony,  and  little  sensible  of  the  ground  of 
Friends'  concern." 

(To  be  continued.) 


Economy  is  no  disgrace :  it  is  better  to  live 
on  a  little,  than  to  outlive  a  great  deal. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Faint,  yet  Pursuing. 

The  dispensations  of  Infinite  Wisdom  very 
much  resemble  each  other  in  different  ages, 
although,  under  affliction,  men  are  apt  to  think 
theirs  is  the  most  severe  and  attended  with  the 
greatest  danger.  When  on  a  visit  to  the 
churches  in  this  country  in  17^5,  C.  Phillips 
wrote,  "  About  this  time  1  was  under  a  very 
heavy  exercise  of  spirit,  being  environed  with 
darkness,  and  made  to  stand  as  in  the  state  of 
such  as  despise  religion,  and  call  in  question 
Divine  justice  and  mercy.  Under  this  painful 
baptism  1  continued  many  days,  whereby  all 
the  blessings  of  Providence  were  embittered, 
and  my  life  seemed  a  burthen  :  yet  sometimes 
a  glimpse  of  light  would  dart  through  the  cloud, 
and  I  conceived  a  hope  of  deliverance  thereby, 
and  that  this  dispensation  was  allotted  renew- 
edly  to  minister  to  some  in  this  state,  as  well 
as  to  sympathize  with  the  afflicted  and  tempted. 
It  appeared  to  me  remarkable,  that  although  I 
was  exercised  when  out  of  meetings,  both  by 
day  and  by  night,  and  perhaps  for  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  time  I  was  in  them,  yet  was  I 
not  entirely  disabled  for  service  ;  the  cloud 
would  break  as  in  an  instant,  and  I  had  just 
light  and  strength  afforded  to  see  and  discharge 
my  duty  ;  and  after  a  while  it  would  close  up 
again  as  before.  My  soul  hath  abundant 
cause  to  bless  the  name  of  my  God,  in  this  and 
such  like  painful  seasons,  which  1  desire  to  re- 
tain in  lasting  remembrance.  For  had  it  not 
been  for  the  support  of  his  powerful,  merciful 
hand,  I  had  been  as  one  who  goes  down  into 
the  pit;  being  as  it  were  entered,  in  thought, 
into  the  dark  avenues  which  lead  to  destruc- 
tion ;  yet  faintly,  as  I  thought,  adhering  to  that 
faith  which  was  once  delivered  to  the  saints. 
These  are  the  seasons  of  the  "  trial  of  our  faith, 
which  is  more  precious  than  that  of  gold 
which  perisheth." 

Daniel  Stanton  was  a  highly  esteemed  min- 
ister of  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  and  much  looked 
up  to  as  a  father  in  the  Truth,  yet  he  had  to 
pass  through  seasons  of  great  stripping  and 
besetment,  as  all  the  true  Israel  of  God  ever 
have  had.  While  in  England  on  one  occasion 
he  says,  "I  travelled  in  great  affliction  of 
body,  and  much  conflict  of  spirit,  on  account 
of  great  besetments,  that  fell  to  my  lot  in  the 
course  of  my  travels,  and  the  work  and  war- 
fare that  I  honestly  laboured  in,  having  left  all 
that  was  near  and  dear  to  me  as  a  creature, 
on  account  of  the  blessed  Truth.  That  had 
not  the  all-powerful  Aid  helped  me,  to  look  to 
Him  in  whom  is  everlasting  strength,  I  had 
fainted  ;  but  dominion  and  praise  to  Him  for- 
ever, his  strength  was  made  perfect  in  my 
great  weakness!  And  in  these  meetings,  I 
was  enabled  to  bear  a  testimony  to  his  almigh- 
ty Name,  although  out  of  meetings  greatly 
beset ;  yet  keeping  my  confidence  in  God,  he 
was  pleased  in  his  great  mercy,  to  cast  up  a 
way  for  my  help  and  deliverance." 

The  church  is  now  stripped  in  many  places, 
of  fathers  and  mothers,  and  while  heavy  bur- 
dens and  many  reproaches  are  to  be  borne, 
those  on  whom  they  fall  are  few  in  number. 
Instead  of  experienced  elders  to  hold  up  the 
hands  of  the  faithful,  and  comfort  their  often 
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THE  FRIEND. 


tribulated  spirits,  many  are  ready  to  charge 
them  with  being  the  cause  of  difficulty,  by  their 
unwavering  adherence  to  the  truth,  which  their 
fathers  advocated.  But  no  one  ever  lost 
ground  by  their  faithfulness,  let  their  persecu- 
tions and  their  temptations  be  what  they  may. 
The  same  almighty  arm  which  has  shielded, 
and  supported  the  true  seed  in  all  ages,  has 
been  their  defence,  carried  through,  and  finally 
given  them  the  victory.  "  If  thine  eye  be  single 
thy  whole  body  shall  be  full  of  light,  as  when 
the  bright  shining  of  a  candle  doth  give  thee 
light." 

F  . 


For  "The  Friend." 

First-day  Morning  Worshippers. 

*  Not  a  few  who  attend  religious  meetings  in 
the  morning,  allow  themselves  to  be  easily  kept 
away  in  the  after  part  of  the  day,  and  in  the 
middle  of  the  week.  Indulgence  in  the  after- 
noon, particularly  in  warm  weather,  easily 
overcomes  resolutions  which  they  may  have 
formed,  or  convictions  they  have  felt,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  necessity  of  greater  diligence  in  this 
religious  duty.  Cloudy  weather,  a  slight  rain, 
or  a  little  pleasant  recreation,  is  willingly  ac- 
cepted by  some,  as  .sufficient  excuse  to  stay  at 
home.  In  the  mean  time  an  indolent  or  world- 
ly spirit  is  gaining  an  ascendancy  ;  and  as  the 
evil  prevails,,  love  to  God  waxes  cold,  and  the 
work  of  salvation  is  neglected.  Besides  the 
injury  which  this  course  brings  upon  the  care- 
less and  the  lukewarm,  those  who  keep  under 
a  proper  daily  exercise,  are  discouraged  in  see- 
ing the  empty  benches,  and  feeling  the  loss 
which  both  sustain  by  the  absence  of  part  of 
the  members.  In  some  places  it  may  be  said, 
the  ways  of  Zion  mourn,  so  few  come  up  to 
her  solemn  feasts.  Since  the  separation  of 
1827,  many  meetings  have  been  small,  even 
when  all  the  members  are  met  together — but 
when  several  heads  of  families  in  such  reduced 
meetings,  are  occupied  with  their  farms,  or 
their  merchandize,  instead  of  regularly  pre- 
senting themselves  before  the  Lord,  it  looks  as 
if  the  name  and  character  of  true  Quakers, 
would  die  out  there.  Their  example  turns  the 
young  people  into  the  world  ;  they  catch  its 
spirit,  and  its  habits,  and  unless  brought  in  by 
the  arm  of  the  good  Shepherd,  they  become 
lost  to  our  religious  Society. 

A  Friend  who  had  very  regularly  attended 
meeting,  concluded  at  one  of  his  harvests,  that 
he  would  remain  in  his  field,  but  as  he  was 
riding  on  a  load  of  hay,  the  wagon  was  over- 
turned, and  he  fell  under  it.  While  lying  in 
that  perilous  position,  his  reflections  led  him  to 
the  conclusion,  it  would  have  been  better  to 
have  kept  to  his  religious  duty,  and  trusted  to 
getting  in  his  hay,  after  he  had  discharged  the 
obligation  which  he  first  owed  to  Him,  who 
made  the  grass  and  the  grain  to  grow.  In  an- 
other instance,  a  Friend  had  harnessed  his 
horse  to  his  cart  in  order  to  engage  in  some 
work,  instead  of  putting  him  to  his  carriage  to 
go  to  meeting,  when  the  creature  about  the 
usual  hour  for  meeting,  suddenly  ran  off*  with 
the  cart,  turned  into  the  meeting-house  yard, 
and  quietly  placed  himself  in  the  shed  where 
he  usually  stood.    It  was  a  lesson  to  this  in- 


dividual he  did  not  soon  forget,  being  the  first 
time  he  ventured  to  absent  himself  on  a  week- 
day ;  and  of  which  he  was  occasionally  re- 
minded by  a  worthy  and  faithful  minister,  who 
was  always  at  his  post  when  health  permitted. 

Silent  meetings  a  re  often  irksome  to  those  who 
are  unused  to  restraint — and  who  cannot  bear 
introversion  upon  their  own  hearts — but  to 
whom,  through  grace,  they  might  prove  singu- 
larly beneficial.  A  military  man  went  to  a 
Friends'  meeting  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his 
residence,  on  one  occasion,  but  said  afterwards, 
he  would  never  go  to  a  Quaker  meeting  in  his 
lifetime  again,  for  it  seemed  that  every  sin  he 
had  ever  committed  was  brought  before  him. 
A  most  profitable  visitation,  had  he  made  a 
right  use  of  it  by  turning  to  Him,  who  alone 
can  tell  the  sinner  of  "  all  things  that  ever  he 
did,"  and  give  him  faith  and  repentance,  and 
strength  to  forsake  his  sins.  This  was  a  striking 
proof  of  the  Saviour's  condescension,  to  appear 
in  silent  Quaker  meetings.  It  is  our  interest 
to  go  to  religious  meetings,  where  we  may  have 
our  true  state  opened  to  us  by  Him,  whose 
"  Spirit  searches  all  things,"  and  "  divides  be- 
tween joint  and  marrow,  and  is  a  discerner  of 
the  thoughts  and  intents  of  the  heart."  And 
what  a  heavenly  reward,  will  the  faithful 
watchmen  and  watchwomen  receive,  who  are 
found  persuading  their  negligent  friends,  to 
present  their  bodies  a  living  sacrifice  before 
the  Lord,  that  they  may  be  qualified  to  wor- 
ship him  in  spirit  and  in  truth.  H. 


West-town  School  Report. 

The  Committee  appointed  to  the  care  of  the 
Boarding-School  at  West-town,  Report, — 

That  54  boys  and  63  girls  were  admitted 
during  the  year  ending  Tenth  month  16th, 
1646;  and  the  average  number  of  pupils  dur- 
ing the  same  period  was  166 — viz.  86  boys 
and  80  girls. 

It  is  cause  of  thankfulness,  that  this  large 
and  interesting  family,  has  been  favoured  with 
general  good  health — and  that  a  comfortable 
degree  of  harmony  has  prevailed  throughout 
the  Institution. 

Meetings  for  Divine  worship  have  been  regu- 
larly held  as  heretofore  on  First  and  Fifth 
days;  and  the  becoming  demeanor  of  the 
children  on  these  occasions,  has  afforded  satis- 
faction. 

The  stated  examinations  of  the  school,  have 
been  attended  by  sub-committees  appointed  for 
that  purpose,  whose  reports  have  presented  a 
satisfactory  account  of  the  progress  of  the  pu- 
pils generally  in  their  various  studies, — includ- 
ing the  usual  instruction  in  the  doctrines  and 
testimonies  of  our  religious  Society, — and  also 
of  the  united  interest  and  concern  of  the  teach- 
ers, to  discharge  the  important  duties  devolving 
upon  them. 

The  disbursements  of  the  past  year,  for 
family  expenses,  salaries,  wages  and  inciden- 
tal charges,  including  ordinary  repairs,  and 
improvements,  amounted  to  $15,081.78  cents. 
The  amount  charged  for  board  and  tuition  to 
813,305.46  cents,  and  the  profits  on  merchan- 
dize, and  receipts  from  other  sources  of  income, 
to  $938.86  cents,  leaving  a  deficiency  in  the 
school  department  of  $837.46  cents.  The 


profits  of  the  farm  were  $1225.03  cents,  which 
leaves  a  balance  on  general  account  of  $387. 
07  cents  in  favour  of  the  Institution. 

The  contemplated  improvements  described 
in  the  report  of  last  year,  are  now  in  a  state  of 
forwardness.  The  nursery  buildings  are  com- 
pleted, and  partially  occupied,  and  it  is  believ- 
ed they  will  prove  a  valuable  acquisition  to  the 
Institution.  The  materials  for  raising  and 
newly  roofing  the  school  building  are  mostly 
prepared  ;  and  the  workmen  have  commenced 
operations  which  will  be  pressed  on  with  all 
convenient  despatch.  It  is  thought,  however, 
that  it  will  be  necessary  to  extend  the  present 
vacation  a  week  beyond  the  usual  period,  so 
as  to  guard  against  any  dangerous  effects  on 
the  pupils,  from  dampness  or  other  causes; 
and  the  Committee  have  therefore  given  notice, 
that  the  Summer  session  will  commence  on 
Second-day,  the  10th  of  Fifth  month,  and  con- 
tinue, as  usual,  23  weeks;  so  that  the  Fall  va- 
cation will  consist  of  only  two  weeks. 

An  institntion  like  this,  conducted  with  ener- 
gy and  religious  concern,  under  the  care  of  the. 
Yearly  Meeting,  is  capable  of  diffusing  exten- 
sive benefits  among  the  members  at  large, 
provided  it  is  properly  cherished — and  it  is 
with  much  satisfaction,  we  are  enabled  to  ex- 
press the  belief,  that  its  present  condition  offers 
strong  inducements  to  parents  and  guardians, 
especially  those  who  have  not  suitable  schools 
in  their  own  neighbourhoods,  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  opportunity  it  affords,  of  giving 
their  children  a  suitable  education.  We  have 
reason  to  believe  the  Divine  blessing  has  at- 
tended the  labour  of  Friends,  in  the  establish- 
ment and  management  of  this  seminary  ;  and 
that  there  is  much  encouragement  to  persevere 
in  so  good  a  work,  having  for  its  object,  the 
present  and  everlasting  welfare  of  the  rising 
generation. 

Signed  on  behalf  and  by  direction  of  the 
Committee. 

Thomas  Kimber,  Clerk. 
Phila.,  Fourth  mo.  16th,  1847. 

An  Earnest  Appeal. 

I  would  beseech  you  who  are  conscious  that 
you  have  turned  aside,  and  stumbled  at  the 
cross,  proceed  no  further ;  but  fly  to  the  great 
Redeemer,  who  so  wonderfully  condescended 
from  the  heights  of  immortal  glory,  took  a 
painful  humanity  upon  him,  and  bled  for  us, 
that  he  might  bring  us  to  celestial  enjoyments, 
and  for  that  end  trod  the  most  thorny  paths, 
and  left  us  the  fairest  example  of  humility, 
meekness,  resignation,  purity,  and  the  most 
perfect  plainness  in  every  respect.  Slight  not 
the  pattern  he  set,  but  follow  it  for  his  blessed 
sake,  and  the  security  of  your  own  happiness. 
Shun  all  the  gilded  baits,  the  fair  seeming  ca- 
resses of  a  delusive  world,  in  small  matters  as 
well  as  great,  for  they  are  all  one  in  nature, 
though  different  in  degree.  Beware  of  the 
little  foxes  ;  they  crop  the  tender  buddings  of 
the  vine  of  life.  Studiously  avoid  all  friend- 
ships, flatterers,  formal  visits,  idle  pastimes, 
and  parties  of  pleasure,  which  in  any  manner 
lead  out  of  the  fear  of  God,  divert  you  from 
daily  attention  upon  him,  and  indispose  you 
for  humble  walking  with  him. 
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Who,  in  their  proper  senses,  would  lose  an 
eternal  mansion,  in  the  heavenly  Jerusalem  and 
paradise  of  God,  for  the  paltry  pleasures  and 
silly  satisfactions,  which  must  shortly  end  in 
everlasting  bitterness  ?  Shall  the  decking  of 
these  perishable  bodies,  the  vanity  of  this  un- 
certain life,  the  gratifications  of  sense,  the  love 
of  idle  associates,  or  the  apprehension  of  deri- 
sion from  persons,  ignorant  of  the  virtue  and 
power  of  Truth,  or  unfaithful  to  it,  have  greater 
impression  with  you,  than  the  love  of  Him  that 
made  you,  the  favour  of  Him  that  sustains  you, 
and  a  stale  of  immutable  blessedness  with  him, 
in  the  realms  of  eternal  light  and  glory? 
Make  not  so  miserable  a  choice  and  prefer- 
ence, but  practically  adopt  this  apostolic  ad- 
vice, "  Be  not  conformed  to  this  world  ;  but  be 
ye  transformed  by  the  renewing  of  your  minds, 
that  ye  may  prove  what  is  that  good,  and  ac- 
ceptable, and  perfect  will  of  God." 

To  behold  blooming  youth  renouncing  those 
temptations,  and  appearances  of  present  advan- 
tage, which  captivate  the  generality  of  their 
cotemporaries,  for  the  sake  of  that  glorious 
Truth,  which  leads  under  the  cross,  to  the 
crown  immortal,  cannot  fail  of  being  accept- 
able to  God  and  good  men.  "  I  rejoiced 
greatly,"  saith  the  good  apostle,  "that  1  found 
of  thy  children  walking  in  the  Truth."  "  I 
have  no  greater  joy  than  to  hear  that  my  chil- 
dren walk  in  Truth." 

J.  P. 


A  Hindoo  Genius. 

A  native  of  Calcutta,  by  hereditary  profes- 
sion a  blacksmith,  who  was  employed  for 
many  years  in  cutting  punches  for  this  press, 
having  now  Utile  occupation,  has  adopted  the 
following  ingenious  mode  of  obtaining  a  liveli- 
hood :  He  has  manufactured  an  iron  press  upon 
the  model  of  one  of  those  in  use  here,  and  set 
up  a  printing  office,  at  which  he  has  com- 
menced printing  for  the  country  at  large.  Last 
year  he  printed  a  native  almanac,  of  superior 
character,  which  had  a  remarkable  run.  Soon 
after  this  he  began  to  engrave  on  lead,  pictures 
of  the  gods  and  goddesses  of  the  Hindoo  Pan- 
theon, of  which  hundreds  of  thousands  were 
struck  off  on  an  inferior  paper,  and  obtained  a 
ready  sale.  Some  of  them  were  afterwards 
adorned  by  the  art  of  the  limner,  and  being  set 
in  frames,  sold  of  course  for  a  higher  price. 
Hawkers  were  employed  in  traversing  the 
country  with  packs  of  these  mythological 
prinis,  both  on  account  of  our  Serampore 
printer,  and  others  who  soon  found  it  advanta- 
geous to  imitate  "his  example  in  Calcutta. 
Hence  there  are  few  villages  to  be  found  in  a 
circle  of  many  miles  round  the  country,  in 
which  the  cottage  of  perhaps  the  poorest  indi- 
vidual is  not  supplied  with  the  veritable  effigy 
of  some  one  of  the  popular  gods.  The  supply, 
however,  soon  became  too  great  for  the  de- 
mand, and  his  competitors  relinquished  the 
trade,  which  has  since  languished,  and  is  now 
confined  to  a  very  limited  extent.  But  his  in- 
genuity was  not  exhausted.  He  determined  to 
print  English  books  for  the  numerous  youths 
of  the  poorer  classes,  who  are  now  endeavour- 
ing to  obtain  a  smattering  of  our  tongue,  and 
for  whom  even  the   low-priced  elementary 


works  of  the  Calcutta  School  Book  Society- 
are  too  high.  Of  these  works,  thousands  of 
pirated  copies  have  been  printed  in  Calculta, 
and  disseminated  through  the  country.  But 
the  individual  we  alluded  to,  finding  English 
type,  at  second  hand,  too  dear  for  his  purpose, 
has  cut  a  set  of  punches  for  himself,  and  cast 
the  type  which  he  employs  for  this  work. 
They  are  entirely  wanting  in  that  beauty  and 
exquisite  accuracy  which  characterize  our 
English  types,  but  to  an  inexperienced  eye  the 
difference  between  them  and  letters  cast  in  Eu- 
rope or  America  would  scarcely  be  apparent, 
and  to  a  native  the  inferiority  would  be  altoge- 
ther imperceptible.  Thus  furnished  by  his 
own  ingenuity  with  the  whole  apparatus  of  a 
typographical  establishment,  he  is  enabled  to 
produce  works  at  so  cheap  a  rate,  as  complete- 
ly to  undersell  the  presses  in  Calcutta.  The 
native  booksellers  in  that  city,  a  rising  race, 
though  at  present  of  little  note,  are  happy  to 
avail  themselves  of  his  labours,  and  purchase 
edition  after  edition  of  his  cheap  books.  As 
soon  as  education  in  the  vernacular  language 
becomes  the  order  of  the  day,  it  is  by  such 
men  and  such  means  that  books  will  be  multi- 
plied. Capital  will  be  poured  in  upon  the  en- 
terprise ;  the  natives,  who  are  acquainted  both 
with  English  and  Bengalee,  will  find  it  to  their 
advantage  to  cater  for  the  press,  and  the  means 
of  improvement  will  be  placed  within  the  reach 
of  the  middling  and  lower  classes  of  society. — 
India  Papa: 

Lof  the  Poor  Indian. — We  have  before  us 
a  communication,  the  length  of  which  precludes 
the  possibility  of  our  copying  it,  but  which  is 
of  interest.  It  is  an  appeal  to  the  public  by 
Thomas  P.  Cope,  Robert  T.  Conrad,  and' 
Job  R.  Tyson,  on  behalf  of  a  remnant  of 
the  Troquois  Indians,  whose  misfortunes  and 
sad  fate  are  sufficient  to  excite  pity  and  com- 
miseration. The  appeal  embraces  a  long  let- 
ter written  by  Dr.  Peter  Wilson,  a  chief  of  the 
tribe,  and  a  full  blooded  Indian,  of  the  Seneca 
and  Cayuga  races.  The  object  of  his  mission 
is  to  raise  funds  sufficient  to  bring  them  from 
the  Western  wilderness  beyond  the  Mississippi, 
to  their  former  homes  on  the  Cattaraugus  Re- 
servation, in  the  State  of  New  York,  where 
they  own  houses  and  land,  and  where,  being 
accustomed  to  labour,  they  have  the  means  of 
living  in  independence. 

Of  the  sum  necessary  to  restore  them  to 
their  homes,  about  $1000  is  needed,  which 
their  Chief  hopes  to  obtain  for  them,  in  this 
city. 

He  comes  to  solicit  pecuniary  aid  to  bring 
back  to  their  kindred  and  .friends  about  eighty 
wretched  persons,  who,  with  ninety  more,  since 
dead,  were  seduced  a  year  ago,  from  their 
homes,  to  a  desert  and  pestilential  region,  by 
the  deceptive  cunning  of  the  white  man. 

The  facts  related  by  Dr.  Wilson,  require  no 
addition  from  us,  to  affect  the  feelings  and 
touch  the  heart.  These  poor  Indians  who 
have  survived  their  companions,  being  chiefly 
women  and  children,  continue  to  wander  about 
on  the  Western  shore  of  the  Missouri,  without 
a  shed  to  cover  them,  subsisting  upon  unwhole- 
some food  or  the  precarious  hospitality  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  exposed,  without  mitigation  or 


relief,  to  the  pestilence  of  a  sickly  climate. — 
Philadelphia  Chronicle. 

Slave  and  Free  Labour  have  at  last  come 
in  collision  at  the  South,  as  we  have  long  ex- 
pected they  would.  The  consequence  is,  that 
the  lower  classes  of  the  while  population — 
those  who  are  obliged  to  toil  at  manual  labour 
for  a  livelihood,  are  thrown  out  of  employment, 
while  the  aristocratic  slave-owners  are  the  only 
parties  benefited.  The  poor  slave  derives  no 
benefit  from  it,  but  the  indolent  and  overbear- 
ing master  is  enabled  to  place  a  wider  gap  be- 
tween himself  and  his  poor  white  fellow-citi- 
zens. He  is  rendered  independent  of  the  white 
workmen  and  becomes  a  petty  lord.  The  ef- 
fect of  this  cannot  fail  to  be  exceedingly  impor- 
tant. Consequences  will  follow,  which  will, 
in  the  end,  result  in  the  overthrow  of  slavery. 
No  man,  however  favourable  to  slavery  he 
may  be,  can  fail  to  see  that  the  employment  of 
slaves  in  manufacturing,  must  ruin  and  im- 
poverish the  white  labourer.  The  instance 
where  the  difficulty  occurred  at  the  Pensacola 
Navy  Yard,  in  regard  to  this  matter,  is  fami- 
liar to  our  readers.  Here  is  another  case. 
The  workmen  of  the  Tredegar  iron-works,  in 
Richmond,  Va.,  have  struck  against  the  em- 
ployment of  slaves  at  puddling  in  that  estab- 
lishment, and  also  for  an  increase  of  wages. 
The  owner  of  the  works  sends  them  word 
through  the  newspapers,  that  as  they  have  dis- 
charged themselves,  he  will  dispense  with  their 
services,  and  put  the  slaves  in  their  places. 
The  matter  is  exciting  some  feeling,  and  the 
proprietor  of  the  works  appeals  to  the  public 
to  sustain  him  in  resisting  what  he  calls  "  the 
boldest  attack  upon  slave  labour,  and  the  rights 
of  the  citizens,  ever  before  made  in  a  slave 
State;"— Md. 


Interesting  Discoveries. — The  New  Orleans 
Delta  says,  Dr.  M.  W.  Dickinson,  of  the  Aca- 
demy of  Sciences,  who  was  sent  from  Phila- 
delphia for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the 
geology  of  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi,  is  now 
in  that  city.  His  discoveries  have  opened  new 
paths  for  the  ruminations  of  the  student  in  this 
important  science,  and  reflected  well-earned 
honours  on  himself.  Very  lately  Dr.  Dickin- 
son made  a  tour  of  inspection  through  that 
portion  of  Alabama  in  w  hich  abounds  the  rot- 
ten lime-stone  formation.  This  is  particularly 
the  case  in  the  vicinities  of  Clark,  Washington 
and  Claiborne  counties,  in  that  State.  Here- 
tofore this  formation  has  been  considered  by 
geologists  as  a  detritus  from  shells,  &c,  but 
by  the  power  of  glasses  it  has  been  proved  to 
be  entirely  different.  Dr.  Dickinson  informs 
us  that  it  is  a  huge  coral  reef,  where  gigantic 
branches  shoot  up  several  feet  into  a  beautiful 
arborescent  form  in  its  original  bed  of  the  pri- 
meval ocean.  At  its  base  are  the  fossil  re- 
mains of  the  huge  zuglodon,  shark,  fishes,  <fcc, 
many  of  the  former  from  forty  to  one  hundred 
feet  long,  winding  in  serpentine  form  among 
the  coral.  Below  this  were  found  the  remains 
of  an  extensive  sea,  the  bottom  of  which  was 
lined  with  a  bed  of  shells,  varying  from  twenty 
to  thirty  feet,  in  a  fine  state  of  preservation. 
These  beds  yielded  a  great  variety  of  shells, 
many  of  w  hich  may  be  still  found  in  our  pre- 
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sent  seas,  and  hence  must  have  been  of  compa- 
ratively recent  formation.  Below  this  was 
found  a  huge  oyster  bed,  imbedded  in  a  blue 
marl  or  clay,  in  their  original  position.  Some 
of  these  oysters  measured  fifteen  inches  in 
length  and  weighed  from  ten  to  fifteen  pounds. 
Succeeding  this  stratum  were  found  the  bot- 
toms of  several  ancient  seas,  lakes  and  rivers, 
all  yielding  numerous  fine  fossils.  Many  of 
these  fossils  Dr.  Dickinson  has  forwarded  to 
the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  in  Philadel- 
phia.— Late  Paper. 


I  see  a  great  deal  of  instruction  in  the  words, 
"If  ye  know  these  things,  happy  are  ye  if  ye 
do  them."  To  know  the  counsel  of  the  Lord, 
is  rendered  an  essential  blessing,  only  in  pro- 
portion to  our  fidelity  in  correspondent  prac- 
tice. The  simplicity  of  obedience  is  our  best 
covering,  and  will  stand  us  instead,  when 
extensive  knowledge  and  quickness  of  appre- 
hension in  vnpractised  truths,  will  only  pierce 
the  hand  that  grasps  at  them,  as  the  principal 
dependence  and  treasure. — Fothergill. 

For  "The  Friend.'' 
A  PENITENTIAL  HYMN. 

Oh  !  return  to  my  spirit,  as  in  those  glad  days 
When  Thy  piilar  oflight  shone  before  me  ; 

And  each  vapour  of  doubt  was  dispelled  by  its  rays, 
While  Thy  banner  of  comfort  waved  o'er  me ! 

I  have  clung  to  the  idols  I  sinfully  made, 

With  devotedness  due  to  Thee  only  ; 
And  'tis  meet  that  the  faithless  illusions  should  fade, 

And  now  leave  me  benighted  and  lonely. 

I  have  grasped  at  enjoyments  a  vain  world  bestows, 
Though  I  knew  they  would  surely  deceive  me; 

And  now,  where  shall  my  sorrowing  bosom  repose, 
Unless  Thou  again  wilt  receive  ine  ? 

Oh  !  return  to  my  spirit,  as  in  those  glad  days 
When  Thy  pillar  oflight  shone  before  me; 

And  each  vapour  of  doubt  was  dispelled  by  its  rays, 
While  Thy  banner  of  comfort  waved  o'er  me! 


THE  FRI 


SIXTH  MONTH  12,  1847. 


We  have  received  some  information  respect- 
ing New  York  Yearly  Meeting,  but  as  we  are 
in  daily  expectation  of  receiving  the  printed 
minutes,  we  purpose  deferring  our  account  till 
their  arrival. 


We  are  informed  that  the  pupils  entered  for 
West-town  School  this  session,  commenced 
their  studies  in  the  forepart  of  last  month — the 
number  now  there  being  over  one  hundred  and 
sixty  of  the  two  sexes,  which  is  greater  than 
in  the  corresponding  session  of  the  preceding 
year ;  an  unusually  large  proportion  have  gone 
from  this  city.  To  children  from  a  city  resi- 
dence, the  country  at  this  season  is  peculiarly 
attractive;  and  while  during  the  hours  of  stu- 
dy, they  are  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  dif- 
ferent branches  taught  there,  health  and  vigour 
are  promoted,  by  various  exercises  at  intervals 
in  their  extensile  play-grounds,  and  in  dressing 
their  flower  gardens,  for  which  purpose  ground 
within  the  limits  of  each,  has  been  allotted  suf- 
ficient to  accommodate  both  sexes. 


The  main  building  has  been  raised  another 
story  in  order  to  make  the  boys'  lodging  room 
more  airy,  and  has  been  covered  with  a  slate 
roof.  The  two  new  buildings  erected  for  the 
sick  and  invalids,  are  found  to  be  a  great  ac- 
commodation. It  is  expected  that  at  no  very 
distant  period,  coal  will  be  almost  altogether 
used  as  fuel,  which  will  give  additional  secu- 
rity and  comfort,  when  fires  are  needed  through- 
out the  house.  The  report  of  the  Committee 
presented  to  our  late  Yearly  Meeting,  will  be 
found  on  another  page. 


We  freely  insert  the  following  from  an  aged 
Friend,  and  are  authorized  to  say  the  assertion 
alluded  to,  was  an  oversight  in  the  writer. 

"Fifth  month  31st,  1847. 
"  Respected  Friend  R.  Smith  : 

"The  author  of '  Restoration  of  Harmony' 
was  not  sensible  of  his  mistake  when  he  says, 
'  We  have  a  decided  testimony  against  war, 
and  are  the  only  Christians,  who,  as  a  body 
hold  war  as  unlawful.'  1  had  my  education 
among  a  respectable  class  of  Christians  called 
Menonists,  (my  father  was  one,)  who  as  a  body 
of  Christians  hold  war  unlawful,  and  to  my 
certain  knowledge  have  suffered  much  on  ac- 
count of  their  testimony  ;  they  also  refuse  tak- 
ing oaths,  paying  hirelings,  &c,  &c.  They 
are  a  considerable  body  in  Montgomery,  Lan- 
caster, Berks,  Bucks,  and  many  other  counties. 
The  class  of  people  called  Dunkers  hold  the 
same.  If  a  Menonist,  much  unknown  to 
Friends,  should  write  to  the  world,  '  we  are  the 
only  Christians,  who,  as  a  body  hold  war  as 
unlawful,'  it  would  be  considered  a  great  mis- 
take, and  no  doubt  Friends  would  endeavour 
to  inform  him  of  so  material  an  error. — I  am 
a  constant  reader  of  "The  Friend,"  and  per- 
haps never  found  therein  a  piece  more  appro- 
priate, and  fitting  our  times,  and  one  1  more 
approved  of,  than  '  Restoration  of  Harmony,' 
the  above  excepted." 


We  have  been  requested  to  re-insert  the  fol- 
lowing list  of  Friends  appointed  in  the  country 
to  collect  and  receive  donations  ibr  publishing 
and  circulating  Dymond's  Essay  on  War.  A 
large  portion  of  the  edition  is  now  ready  for 
delivery,  and  the  funds  are  needed  for  defray- 
ing the  expense. 


Nathan  Sharpless, 
Joel  Evans, 
George  Mai  in, 
Enoch  Lewis, 
Jesse  J.  Maris, 
Samuel  Hilles, 
Stephen  Webb, 
Samuel  B.  Morris, 
Jeremiah  Willets, 
Morris  Cope, 
Joseph  Tatum, 
Charles  Downing, 
Clarkson  Sheppard, 
William  P.  Townsend, 
William  J.  Allinson, 
William  Coale, 
Isaac  P.  Garrett, 
Solomon  Lukens, ' 
David  Roberts, 


Concord. 

Springfield. 

Whiteland. 

New  Garden. 

Chester. 

Wilmington. 

Kennett. 

Germantown. 

Haddonfield. 

West  Marlborough. 

Woodbury. 

Downingtown. 

Greenwich. 

West  Chester. 

Burlington. 

Sadsbury. 

Darby. 

Coatesville. 

Moorestown. 


David  Griscom, 
Richard  M.  Acton, 
Nathan  Vail, 
Aaron  Sharpless, 


West  Grove. 
Salem,  N.  J. 
Plainfield. 
Birmingham. 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM. 

Committee  on  Admissions. — Samuel  Bet- 
tie,  Jr.,  No.  73  North  Tenth  street  ;  Charles 
Ellis,  No.  95  South  Eighth  street,  and  No.  56 
Chestnut  street;  Benjamin  H.  Warder,  No. 
179  Vine  street;  William  Bettle,  No.  244  N. 
Sixth  street,  and  No.  14  South  Third  street; 
John  C.  Allen,  No.  180  South  Second  street. 

Visiting   Managers  for  the    Month. — 
John  C.  Allen,  No.  180  South  Second  street; 
John  Elliott,  No.  243  Race  street;  John  Car- 
ter,  No.  105  S.  Twelfth  street. 

Superintendent. — Philip  Garrett. 

Matron. — Susan  Barton. 

Attending  Physician. — Dr.  Charles  Evans, 
No.  182  Arch  street. 

Resident.  Physician. —  Dr.  Joshua  H. 
Worth  ington. 


Died,  on  the  19th  of  Ninth  month  last,  James  Jones, 
at  the  residence  of  William  Brazelton,  Georgetown, 
Illinois,  where  he  had  gone  for  the  purpose  of  improv- 
ing  the  health  of  an  afflicted  son.  He  was  a  member 
of  Newberry  Monthly  Meeting,  a  diligent  attender 
of  his  particular  meeting,  and  a  good  example  to  his 
children  in  the  things  pertaining  to  the  promotion  of 
Truth ;  in  whose  service  he  travelled  much  as  a  com- 
panion  to  ministering  Friends.  He  was  an  affection- 
ate husband,  a  tender  father,  a  devoted  friend,  and  a 
willing  servant  of  his  Divine  Master,  who  in  his  wis- 
dom  has  taken  him,  we  believe,  to  the  abodes  of  peace 
and  rest. 

 ,  at  her  residence  in  Grand  Isle,  Grand  Isle 

county,  Vt.,  on  the  16th  of  Third  month,  1847,  in  her 
60th  year,  Mercy  Chamberlain,  widow  of  the  late 
Wyman  Chamberlain,  a  member  of  Peru  Monthly 
Meeting,  N.  Y.  For  several  years  her  health  had 
been  declining,  and  for  a  number  of  months  previous 
to  her  death,  her  disAse  assumed  a  dropsical  form, 
which  confined  her  to  her  Bouse,  being  attended  with 
great  suffering  of  body  ;  yet  her  mind  enjoyed  much 
quietude,  and  she  looked  leftward  to  her  change  with 
composure.— She  remarked  to  some  of  her  friends,  that 
she  was  frequently  led  to  look  back  to  see  if  anything 
stood  in  her  way,  but  was  not  able  to  discover  any- 
thing; she  believed  it  would  be  well  with  her.  A 
short  time  before  her  departure,  observing  one  of  her 
children  to  weep,  she  inquired  if  they  thought  her 
close  was  near  ?  Being  answered,  they  did,  she  re- 
plied, "  If  this  is  death,  it  is  easy;"  and  thus  quietly 
passed  away  as  if  falling  asleep. — Being  of  an  exem- 
plary life  and  conversation,  attached  to  the  principles 
of  Truth  as  professed  by  early  Friends,  she  manifest- 
ed a  concern  for  the  prosperity  of  our  religious  So- 
ciety, with  desires  that  it  should  continue  on  its  an. 
eient.  foundation.  Her  friends  are  comforted  in  the 
belief,  that  now  her  conflicts  have  ceased,  and  she  has 
been  permitted  to  enter  that  city  whose  walls  are  sal- 
vation, and  whose  gates  are  praise. 

■  ,  on  the  19th  of  Fifth  month,  1847,  after  a 

short  but  severe  illness,  at  his  residence  in  Upper  Chi- 
chester, Delaware  county,  Pa.,  JosErn  Pennell,  in 
the  56lh  year  of  his  age  ;  a  member  of  Concord  Month- 
ly Meeting.  His  removal  is  deeply  felt  by  his  family 
and  numerous  friends,  to  whom  he  was  much  en- 
deared. 

 ,  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  on  the  29th  of  Fifth 

month  last,  John  W.  Cooper,  of  that  city,  formerly  of 
Philadelphia,  aged  about  48  years. 
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Life  of  Sarah  Martin. 

(Concluded  from  page  300.) 

In  the  year  1826,  Sarah  Martin's  grandmo- 
her  died,  and  she  came  into  possession  of  an 
innual  income  often  or  twelve  pounds,  deriv- 
ed from  the  investment  of  '  between  two  and 
hree  hundred  pounds.'  She  then  removed 
"rom  Caister  to  Yarmouth,  where  she  occupied 
:wo  rooms  in  a  house  situated  in  a  row  in  an 
obscure  part  of  the  town,  and  from  that  time 
ievoted  herself  with  increased  energy  to  her 
philanthropic  labour.  A  benevolent  lady,  re- 
sident in  Yarmouth,  had  for  some  years,  with 
i  view  to  securing  her  a  little  rest  for  her 
dealth's  sake,  given  her  one  day  in  the  week, 
by  compensating  her  for  that  day  in  the  same 
way  as  if  she  had  been  engaged  in  dressmak- 
ng.  With  that  assistance,  aud  with  a  few 
quarterly  subscriptions,  '  chiefly  2s.  (id.  each, 
for  bibles,  testaments,  tracts,  and  other  books 
for  distribution,'  she  went  on  devoting  every 
available  moment  of  her  life  to  her  great  pur- 
pose. But  dressmaking,  like  other  profes- 
sions, is  a  jealous  mistress;  customers  fell  off, 
and  eventually,  almost  entirely  disappeared. 
A  question  of  anxious  moment  now  presented 
itself,  the  determination  of  which  is  one  of  the 
most  characteristic  and  memorable  incidents 
of  her  life.  Was  she  to  pursue  her  benevolent 
labours,  even  although  they  led  to  utter  pover- 
ty ?  Her  little  income  was  not  more  than 
enough  to  pay  her  lodging,  and  the  expenses 
consequent  upon  the  exercise  of  her  charitable 
functions;  and  was  actual  destitution  of  ordi- 
nary necessaries  to  be  submitted  to?  She 
never  doubted :  but  her  reasoning  upon  the 
subject  presents  so  clear  an  illustration  of  the 
exalted  character  of  her  thoughts  and  purposes, 
and  exhibits  so  eminent  an  example  of  Chris- 
tian devotedness  and  heroism,  that  it  would  be 
an  injustice  to  her  memory  not  to  quote  it  in 
her  own  words: — 'In  the  full  occupation  of 
dressmaking,  I  had  care  with  it,  and  anxiety 
for  the  future ;  but  as  that  disappeared,  care 
fled  also.  God,  who  had  called  me  into  the 
vineyaid,  had  said,  "  Whatsoever  is  right  I 
will  give  you."    I  had  learned  from  the  Scrip- 


tures of  truth  that  I  should  be  supported  ;  God 
was  my  master,  and  would  not  forsake  his  ser 
vant ;  He  was  my  father,  and  could  not  forget 
his  child.  1  knew  also  that  it  sometimes  seem- 
ed good  in  his  sight  to  try  the  faith  and  pati 
ence  of  his  servants,  by  bestowing  upon  them 
very  limited  means  of  support ;  as  in  the  case 
of  Naomi  and  Ruth  ;  of  the  widow  of  Zarep- 
hath  and  Elijah  ;_and  my  mind,  in  the  contem 
plation  of  such  trials,  seemed  exalted  by  more 
than  human  energy ;  for  I  had  counted  the 
cost,  and  my  mind  was  made  up.  If,  whilst 
imparting  truth  to  others,  I  became  exposed  to 
temporal  want,  the  privation  so  momentary  to 
an  individual,  would  not  admit  of  comparison 
with  following  the  Lord,  in  thus  administering 
to  others.' — (Life,  p.  30.) 

Noble  woman  !  A  faith  so  firm,  and  so  dis- 
interested, might  have  removed  mountains  ;  a 
self-sacrifice  founded  upon  such  principles  is 
amongst  the  most  heroic  of  human  achieve- 
ments. 

This  appears  to  have  been  the  busiest  period 
of  Sarah  Martin's  life.  Her  system,  if  we  may 
so  term  it,  of  superintendence  over  the  prison- 
ers, was  now  complete.  For  six  or  seven 
hours  daily  she  took  her  station  amongst 
them  ;  converting  that  which,  without  her, 
would  have  been,  at  best,  a  scene  of  dissolute 
idleness,  into  a  hive  of  industry  and  order. 
We  have  already  explained  the  nature  of  the 
employment  which  she  provided  for  them  ;  the 
manner  of  their  instruction  is  described  as  fol- 
lows : — '  Any  who  could  not  read  I  encouraged 
to  learn,  whilst  others  in  my  absence  assisted 
them.  They  were  taught  to  write  also  ;  whilst 
such  as  could  write  already,  copied  extracts 
from  books  lent  to  them.  Prisoners  who  were 
able  to  read,  committed  verses  from  the  Holy 
Scriptures  to  memory  every  day  according  to 
their  ability  or  inclination.  I,  as  an  example, 
also  committed  a  few  verses  to  memory  to  re- 
peat to  them  every  day  ;  and  the  effect  was  re- 
markable ;  always  silencing  excuse  when  the 
pride  of  some  prisoners  would  have  prevented 
their  doing  it.  Many  said  at  first,  "  It  would 
be  of  no  use  ;"  and  my  reply  was,  "  It  is  of 
use  to  me,  and  why  should  it  not  be  so  to  you  ? 
You  have  not  tried  it,  but  I  have."  Tracts 
and  children's  books,  and  larger  books,  four 
or  five  in  number,  of  which  they  were  very 
fond,  were  exchanged  in  every  room  daily, 
whilst  any  who  could  read  more,  were  supplied 
with  larger  books.' — (Life,  p.  32.) 

There  does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  in- 
stance of  a  prisoner  long  refusing  to  take  ad- 
vantage  of  this  mode  of  instruction.  Men 
entered  the  prison  saucy,  shallow,  self-conceit- 
ed, full  of  cavils  and  objections,  which  Sarah 
Martin  was  singularly  clever  in  meeting  ;  but 
in  a  few  days  the  most  stubborn,  and  those 
who  had  refused  the  most  peremptorily,  either 


to  be  employed  or  to  be  instructed,  would  beg 
to  be  allowed  to  take  their  part  in  the  general 
course.  Once  within  the  circle  of  her  influ- 
ence, the  effect  was  curious.  Men  old  in 
years,  as  well  as  in  crime,  might  be  seen 
striving  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives  to  hold 
a  pen,  or  bending  hoary  heads  over  primers 
and  spelling-books,  or  studying  to  commit  to 
memory  some  precept  taken  from  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  Young  rascals,  as  impudent  as 
they  were  ignorant,  beginning  with  one  verse 
went  on  to  long  passages  ;  and  even  the  dullest 
were  enabled  by  perseverance  to  furnish  their 
minds  and  memories  with  '  from  two  to  five 
verses  every  day.'  All  these  operations,  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind,  were  carried  on  under 
no  authority  save  what  was  derived  from  the 
teacher's  innate  force  of  character.  Aware  of 
that  circumstance,  and  that  any  rebellion 
would  be  fatal  to  her  usefulness,  she  so  con- 
trived every  exercise  of  her  power  as  to  '  make 
a  favour  of  it,'  kriowing  well  that  '  to  depart 
from  this  course,  would  only  be  followed  by 
the  prisoners  doing  less,  and  not  doing  it  well.' 

(Life,  p.  104.)  The  ascendancy  she  thus 
acquired  was  very  singular.  A  general  per- 
suasion of  the  sincerity  with  which  1  she 
watched,  and  wept,  and  prayed,  and  felt  for 
II,'  rendered  her  the  general  depository  of  the 
little  confidences,  the  tales  of  weakness,  treach- 
ery, and  sorrow,  in  the  midst  of  which  she 
stood  !  and  thus  she  was  enabled  to  fan  the 
rising  desire  for  emancipation,  to  succour  the 
tempted,  to  encourage  the  timid,  and  put  the 
erring  in  the  way. 

After  the  close  of  her  labours  at  the  jail,  she 
proceeded,  at  one  time  of  her  life,  to  a  large 
school  which  she  superintended  at  the  work- 
house, and  afterwards,  when  that  school  was 
turned  over  to  proper  teachers,  she  devoted 
two  nights  in  the  week  to  a  school  for  factory 
girls,  which  was  held  in  the  capacious  chancel 
of  the  old  church  of  St.  Nicholas.  There,  or 
elsewhere,  she  was  everything.  Other  teach- 
ers would  send  their  classes  to  stand  by  and 
isten,  while  Sarah  Martin,  in  her  striking  and 
effective  way,  imparted  instruction  to  the  forty 
or  fifty  young  women  who  were  fortunate 
enough  to  be  more  especially  her  pupils. 
Every  countenance  was  riveted  upon  her :  and, 
as  the  questions  went  round,  she  would  explain 
hem  by  a  piece  of  poetry,  or  an  anecdote, 
which  she  had  always  ready  at  command, 
and,  more  especially,  by  Scripture  illustration. 
The  Bible  was,  indeed,  the  great  fountain  of 
her  knowledge  and  her  power.  For  many 
years  she  read  it  through  four  times  every 
year,  and  had  formed  a  most  exact  Reference 
Book  to  its  contents.  Her  intimate  familiarity 
with  its  striking  imagery  and  lofty  diction,  im- 
pressed a  poetical  character  upon  her  own 
style,  and  filled  her  mind  with  exalted  thoughts. 
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After  her  class  duties  were  over,  there  remain- 
ed to  be  performed  many  offices  of  kindness, 
which  with  her  were  consequent  upon  the  re- 
lation of  teacher  and  pupil ;  there  was  personal 
communication  with  this  scholar  and  with  that ; 
some  inquiry  here,  some  tale  to  listen  to  there  ; 
for  she  was  never  a  mere  school-mistress,  but 
always  the  friend  and  counsellor,  as  well  as 
the  instructor. 

The  evenings  on  which  there  was  no  tuition, 
were  devoted  by  her  to  visiting  the  sick,  either 
in  the  work-house,  or  through  the  town  gene- 
rally ;  and  occasionally  an  evening  was  passed 
with  some  of  those  worthy  people  in  Yarmouth 
by  whom  her  labours  were  regarded  with  in- 
terest. Her  appearance  in  any  of  their  houses 
was  the  signal  for  a  busy  evening.  Her  be- 
nevolent smile  and  quick,  active  manner  com- 
municated her  own  cheerfulness  and  energy  to 
every  one  around  her.  She  never  failed  to 
bring  work  with  her,  and,  if  young  people 
were  present,  was  sure  to  employ  them  all. 
Something  was  to  be  made  ready  for  the  occu- 
pation of  the  prisoners,  or  for  their  instruction  ; 
patterns  or  copies  were  to  be  prepared,  or  old 
materials  to  be  adjusted  to  some  new  use,  in 
which  last  employment  her  ingenuity  was  pre- 
eminent. Odd  pieces  of  woollen  or  cotton, 
scraps  of  paper,  mere  litters,  things  which 
other  people  threw  away,  it  mattered  not  what, 
she  always  begged  that  such  things  might  be 
kept  for  her,  and  was  sure  to  turn  them  to 
some  account.  If,  on  such  occasions,  whilst 
everybody  else  was  occupied,  some  one  would 
read  aloud,  Sarah  Martin's  satisfaction  was 
complete ;  and  at  intervals,  if  there  were  no 
strangers  present,  or  if  such  communication 
were  desired,  she  would  dilate  upon  the  sor- 
rows and  sufferings  of  her  guilty  flock,  and 
her  own  hopes  and  disappointments  in  connex- 
ion wiih  them,  in  the  language  of  simple,  ani- 
mated truth. 

Her  day  was  closed  by  no  '  return  to  a 
cheerful  fireside  prepared  by  the  cares  of  an- 
other,' but  to  her  solitary  apartments,  which 
she  left  locked  up  during  her  absence,  and 
where  '  most  of  the  domestic  offices  of  life 
were  performed  by  her  own  hands.'  There 
she  kept  a  copious  record  of  her  proceedings 
in  reference  to  the  prisoners;  notes  of  their 
circumstances  and  conduct  during  such  time 
as  they  were  under  her  observation,  which 
generally  extended  long  beyond  the  period  of 
their  imprisonment ;  with  most  exact  accounts 
of  the  expenditure  of  the  little  subscriptions  be- 
fore mentioned,  and  also  of  a  small  annual 
payment  from  the  British  Ladies'  Society,  es- 
tablished by  Mrs.  Fry,  and  of  all  other  moneys 
committed  to  her  in  aid  of  any  branch  of  her 
charitable  labours.  These  books  of  record 
and  account  have  been  very  properly  preserv- 
ed, and  have  been  presented  to  a  public  library 
in  Yarmouth. 

During  all  this  time  she  went  on  living  upon 
her  bare  pittance ;  in  a  state  of  most  absolute 
poverty,  and  yet  of  total  unconcern  as  to  her 
temporal  support.  Friends  supplied  many  of 
her  necessities  by  occasional  presents  ;  but, 
unless  it  was  especially  provided,  «  This  is  not 
for  your  charities,  but  for  your  own  exclusive 
use  and  comfort,'  whatever  was  sent  to  her 
was  given  away  to  persons  mcwe  destitute  than 


herself.  In  this  way  she  was  furnished  with 
clothes,  and  occasional  presents  were  sent  to 
her  of  bread,  cheese,  eggs,  fruit,  and  other 
necessaries  of  a  simple  kind.  Some  members 
of  the  corporation  were  desirous  that  a  pecu- 
niary provision  should  be  made  for  her  out  of 
the  borough  funds ;  but  the  proposal  was  soon 
laid  aside,  in  deference  to  her  own  most  strenu- 
ous opposition.  In  1841,  the  question  was  re- 
newed, and  the  wife  of  one  of  the  magistrates 
wrote  to  her: — 'We  consider  it  impossible, 
from  the  manner  in  which  you  live,  that  you 
can  long  continue  your  arduous  labours  at  the 
jail,  &c.    Mr.   and  myself  will  feel  an- 

gry and  hurt  if  you  refuse  to  accept  it.  I 
must  entreat  you  to  do  this,'  &c. 

Angry,  forsooth !  Poor  lady  !  Sarah  Mar- 
tin's answer  lan  thus  : — 

'  Here  lies  the  objection  which  oppresses 
me :  I  have  found  voluntary  instruction,  on 
my  part,  to  have  been  attended  with  great  ad- 
vantage :  and  I  am  apprehensive,  that  in  re- 
ceiving payment  my  labours  may  be  less 
acceptable.  I  fear,  also,  that  my  mind  would 
be  fettered  by  pecuniary  payment,  and  the 
whole  work  upset.  To  try  the  experiment, 
which  might  injure  the  thing  I  live  and  breathe 
for,  seems  like  applying  a  knife  to  your  child's 
throat,  to  know  if  it  will  cut.  .  .  .  Were 
you  so  angry  as  that  I  could  not  meet  you,  a 
merciful  God  and  a  good  conscience  would 
preserve  my  peace  ;  when,  if  I  ventured  on 
what  I  believed  would  be  prejudicial  to  the  pri- 
soners, God  would  frown  upon  me  and  my 
conscience  too,  and  these  would  follow  me 
everywhere.  As  for  my  circumstances,  I  have 
not  a  wish  ungratified,  and  am  more  than  con- 
tent.'— ( Life,  p.  35.) 

Such  scruples  should  have  been  held  sacred. 
Corporation  gratitude  should  have  been  exhi- 
bited in  some  way  which  would  not  have  ex- 
cited a  feeling  of  self-degradation  ;  but,  alas !  a 
jail  committee  does  not  enter  into  questions  of 
feeling.  It  was  coarsely  intimated  to  this 
high-souled  woman,  '  If  we  permit  you  to  visit 
the  prison  you  must  submit  to  our  terms'  (p. 
36) ;  and  these  worshipful  gentlemen,  who 
were  then  making  use  of  Sarah  Martin  as  ? 
substitute  for  the  schoolmaster  and  the  chap- 
lain, whom  it  was  by  law  their  bounden  duty 
to  have  appointed,  converted  her  into  their 
salaried  servant  by  the  munificent  grant  of 
£12  per  annum!  If  the  domestic  liberality 
of  these  gentlemen  bears  any  proportion  to 
their  corporate  generosity,  one  would  be  curi 
ous  to  know  after  what  rate  they  remune 
rate  their  maids-of-all-work  and  their  shop- 
boys. 

Sarah  Martin  lived  for  two  years  in  the  re- 
ceipt of  this  memorable  evidence  of  corporation 
bounty.  In  the  winter  of  1842  her  health  be- 
gan to  fail,  and  it  was  with  pain  and  difficulty 
that  she  continued,  day  by  day,  up  to  the  17th 
April,  1843,  to  visit  the  jail,  'the  home,'  she 
says,  '  of  my  first  interest  and  pleasure.'  From 
that  day  she  was  confined  to  her  apartments 
by  a  painful  disease,  accompanied  by  extreme 
bodily  weakness.  But  nothing  could  restrain 
the  energy  of  her  mind.  In  the  seclusion  of  a 
solitary  chamber,  '  apart  from  all  that  could 
disturb,  and  in  a  universe  of  calm  repose  and 
peace  and  love ;'  when,  speaking  of  herself 


and  her  condition,  she  remarked,  in  words  o£j 
singular  beauty, 
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So  near  the  heavenly  portals  bright, 
I  catch  the  streaming  rays  that  fly 
From  eternity's  own  light ;' — 

at  such  a  time — she  resumed  the  exercise  of  a 
talent  for  the  writing  of  sacred  poetry,  which 
had  been  early  developed,  and  had  even  been 
occasionally  exercised  in  the  midst  of  the  occu- 
pations of  her  busy  life.    A  selection  from  her 
poems  is  the  second  of  the  books  named  at  the 
head  of  this  article.    The  publication  is  a  kind, 
but,  as  we  think,  not  altogether  a  wise  one. 
The  fact  that  Sarah  Martin  wrote  such  poetry 
is  important  in  her  biography.    It  is  deeply 
interesting  to  know,  that  after  some  of  the 
most  exciting  incidents  of  her  life — the  estab- 
lishment of  a  fund  for  the  relief  of  prisoners 
after  liberation — the  death  of  her  grandmother, 
and  that  of  the  father  of  a  lad  whom  she  had 
reclaimed — an  opposition  or  a  success  which 
she  met  with  in  the  jail — she  could  retire  \o\\ 
her  chamber  and  pour  out  her  heart  in  strains 
of  Christian  praise  and  gratitude.    It  is,  above 
all  things,  interesting  to  be  told  that  this  brave 
woman  could  cheer  the  sacred  loneliness  of 
her  entrance  into  the  dark  valley  of  the  sha 
dow  of  death,  with  songs  of  victory  and  tri 
umph.    The  compositions  here  published  not 
only  prove  all  this,  but  they  evidence  the  ex 
istence  in  the  mind  of  their  author  of  an  un 
questionable   vein   of   real   poetry.  They 
exhibit  some  specimens  of  true  poetic  ore,  and 
contain  separate  lines  and  occasionally  whole  ^ 
stanzas,  which  evidently  came  fresh  from  the 
mint  of  a  strong  mind  and  fervid  heart.  But 
her  compositions  have  those  defects  which 
mark  the  imitative  and  unpractised  artist. 
They  are  the  poems  of  one  whose  time  was 
devoted  to  the  acting  of  poetry  rather  than  to 
the  writing  of  it;  and  it  would  have  been  bet- 
ter if  the  author  of  the  clever  memoir  which  U  ijy 
is  prefixed  to  the  volume  before  us,  had  inter-  ~y 
woven  such  facts  and  lines  as  are  worthy  of > 
being  remembered,  with  a  complete  biography, 
rather  than  have  published  the  whole  poems  in 
a  separate  volume. 

Sarah  Martin  struggled  against  disease  for 
many  months,  suffering  intense  agony,  which 
was  partially  relieved  by  opiates.     A  few  ]  „ 
minutes  before  her  death,  she  begged  for  more  |  i  ,j 
of  the  opiate,  to  still  the  racking  torture.    The  y 
nurse  told  her  that  she  believed  the  time  of  her 
departure  had  arrived.     She,  clapping  her 
hands   together,   exclaimed,  '  Thank   God !  L, 
Thank  God!'  and  never  spoke  more.    This  L, 
was  on  the  15th  October,  1843.    She  was  bu-  ' t 
ried  at  Caister,  by  the  side  of  her  grandmother ; 
and  a  tombstone  in  the  churchyard  bears  a  p 
simple  inscription,  written  by  herself,  which 
commemorates  her  death  and  age,  but  says 
not  a  word  of  her  many  virtues.    Her  ser- 
vices, and  the  debt  of  gratitude  which  the 
town  owes  to  her,  will  not  be  forgotten,  al-  [: 
though  no  marble  tell  the  tale :  but  such  a ' 
monument,  if  erected  by  the  corporation,  would 
relieve  them  from  the  suspicion  that  they  were 
as  ignorant  of  the  moral  worth,  as  they  were 
of  the  money  value,  of  such  labours  as  Sarah 
Martin's.    Since  her  death,  the  corporation  , 
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as  been  compelled  to  appoint  both  a  jail-chap- 
lin  and  a  schoolmaster. 

Education  of  Idiots  at  the  Bicetre. 

After  the  school  exercise,  described  in  a  for- 
ner  article,  the  boys  were  desired  to  disperse, 
nd  proceed  to  their  various  occupations, 
^hey  broke  up  in  a  manner  very  similar  to 
ioys  in  an  ordinary  school;  some  capering  off 
nth  all  the  glee  of  liberty,  others  sauntering 
iut  singly  or  in  company  with  their  fellows, 
nd  a  few  voluntarily  remaining  in  the  school- 
oom.  I  was  conducted  by  M.  Vallee  into  an 
djourning  apartment,  where  were  arranged 
gainst  the  wall  a  variety  of  maps,  and  a  nutti- 
er of  coloured  engravings,  calculated  to  afford 
10th  amusement  and  instruction.  During  the 
e\v  minutes  we  remained  in  this  room,  several 
if  the  idiots  came  romping  and  scampering  to- 
gether into  it,  showing  much  more  spirit,  and 
i  greater  capacity  for  playful  enjoyment,  than 

could  have  supposed  them  capable  of. 
Three  or  four  of  them  immediately  sprang  on 
i  large  rocking-horse,  which  stood  in  the  cen- 
re  of  the  room,  and  began  to  force  it  back- 
yards and  forwards  with  no  small  amount  of 
ileasure  to  themselves,  as  shown  by  their  re- 
lated joyous  shouts  and  boisterous  laughter. 
[  was  told  that  they  entered  with  equal  zest 
nto  the  various  games  practised  every  even- 
ng,  such  as  leaping,  skipping-rope,  marbles, 
rail,  &c. 

As  we  stood  in  this  anteroom,  I  could  ob- 
serve the  troop  of  little  fellows  wending  their 
vay  to  the  scene  of  their  different  occupations. 
\fter  watching  them  a  little  while,  we  left  the 
school-room,  and  proceeded  to  follow  them, 
with  a  view  of  witnessing  their  proficiency  in 
he  various  handicrafts  in  which  they  had 
jeen  instructed. 

On  passing  into  the  open  air,  I  became  fully 
sensible  of  the  crowd  of  novel  impressions 
which  had  in  so  short  a  space  of  time  been 
made  upon  me,  and  I  felt  tempted  to  pause  and 
ook  back  on  the  spot  where  so  many  new 
deas  had  been  received,  and  with  which  I  now 
issociated  a  strong  feeling  of  interest. 

In  taking  a  rapid  review  of  what  had  been 
ilready  demonstrated  before  me,  I  endeavour- 
sd  to  systematize  and  fix  in  my  own  mind  the 
principles  which  had  been  employed  in  pro- 
ducing such  happy  results.  It  became  evident 
that  the  various  senses  are,  first  of  all,  stimu- 
lated and  brought  into  activity,  and  through 
their  medium  a  certain  amount  of  mental  pow- 
3r  generated.  The  pupils  are  next  made  ac- 
quainted, as  far  as  it  is  possible,  vtflth  natural 
objects,  and  such  more  especially  as  come 
within  the  range  of  their  ordinary  observation. 
By  these  familiar  lessons  in  the  simplest  ele- 
ments of  knowledge,  instruction  is  conveyed 
in  a  form  well  suited  to  their  feeble  compre- 
hension ;  and  the  method  of  imparting  it  being 
both  natural  and  easy,  its  attainment  is  ren- 
dered attractive  and  interesting.  Some  ac- 
quaintance with  the  nature  and  properties  of 
objects  having  been  communicated,  attempts 
are  next  made  to  impart  instruction  in  the 
higher  branches  of  knowledge.  This  is  ac- 
complished by  means  of  various  mental  exer- 
cises, so  ordered,  that  the  pupil  is  led  gradu- 


ally, and  almost  imperceptibly,  from  the 
simplest  to  the  higher  departments  of  education. 
Then  easy  gradations  in  the  successive  lessons 
appear  to  have  the  effect  not  only  of  commu- 
nicating information  in  an  admirable  manner, 
but  also  of  preventing  any  sensations  of  irk- 
someness  or  weariness  from  arising  in  the 
minds  of  the  pupils.  It  is  not  difficult  to  ima- 
gine the  delight  which  many  of  these  youths 
experience  at  the  time  the  first  rays  of  intelli- 
gence are  engendered  within  them.  Having 
lived  several  years  in  a  senseless,  inactive 
condition,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  the  change 
from  this  state  of  vacuity  to  an  existence  con- 
scious and  intelligent,  must  be  accompanied 
with  feelings  of  peculiar  pleasure  and  novelty. 

In  the  whole  of  these  exercises,  it  was  evi- 
dent  that  a  variety  of  influences  were  brought 
into  play  for  the  purpose  of  arousing  and  keep- 
ing in  a  state  of  activity  the  attention  of  the 
pupils.  Such,  for  instance,  as  the  concerted 
and  simultaneous  movements  of  the  whole  pu- 
pils ;  instruction  conveyed  in  the  collective  and 
individual  mode;  and  again  not  only  imparted, 
but  elicited  by  interrogation.  Each  lesson 
was  illustrated  in  a  manner  well  suited  to  their 
feeble  comprehension ;  and  by  making  these 
illustrations  as  pleasing  as  possible,  as  well  as 
by  interspersing  them  judiciously,  the  liability 
to  lapse  into  a  state  of  vacuity  was  prevented, 
at  the  same  time  that  the  feeble  powers  of  at- 
tention were  not  overstrained. 

It  was  pleasing  to  observe  that,  in  conduct- 
ing this  course  of  training,  the  principle  of 
fear  seemed  in  no  respect  to  form  a  part  of 
the  system.  There  was  no  appearance  of  co- 
ercion, harshness,  or  even  exaction.  The 
pupils  appeared  to  be  encouraged,  assisted, 
and,  by  mild  and  persuasive  means,  to  be  led 
gently  onward  in  the  path  of  knowledge  by 
their  excellent  conductor,  who,  endowed  with 
a  courteous  spirit,  kind  disposition,  much  me- 
thod, address,  and  competent  skill,  seemed  ad- 
mirably adapted  to  make  their  lessons  attrac- 
tive, by  blending  instruction  with  sportive 
influences.  The  affectionate  regard  in  which 
the  pupils  evidently  held  their  teacher  spoke 
favourably  not  only  of  his  personal  good  quali- 
ties, but  also  of  the  excellence  of  the  system. 
Indeed,  the  essential  feature  throughout  the 
whole  economy  seemed  to  consist  of  a  loving 
interest  and  regard  for  each  other,  both  on  the 
part  of  tutor  and  pupils. 

The  first  work-room  we  entered  was  that  of 
the  carpenters.  There  were  in  it  fifteen  idiots, 
superintended  by  two  journeymen,  who  both 
instructed  and  encouraged  them  by  working 
with  spirit  and  activity.  Although  a  short 
time  only  had  elapsed  since  we  quitted  the 
school-room,  yet  some  of  the  youths  were  al- 
ready employed,  others  were  looking  up  their 
tools  or  adjusting  their  aprons  preparatory  to 
beginning  their  work.  Near  the  door  stood 
one,  who,  when  I  first  saw  him,  (early  in  the 
day,  before  any  of  the  exercises  had  been  un- 
dertaken,) struck  me  as  a  most  deplorable, 
hopeless  object,  and  I  accordingly  singled  him 
out  for  especial  observation.  In  the  school- 
room he  had  manifested  considerable  progress 
in  writing,  drawing  mathematical  figures,  and 
other  exercises.  As  I  looked  towards  him,  he 
made  evident  though  very  awkward,  and  un- 


couth signs  of  recognition,  then  approached  the 
place  where  1  was  standing,  and  presented  to 
my  notice  a  small  ornamental  clasp,  with 
which  he  was  about  to  attach  a  portion  of  his 
working-dress  when  I  entered  the  room.  Af- 
ter looking  for  a  short  time  at  this  little  orna- 
ment, which  he  seemed  to  admire  and  trcasuie, 
1  returned  it  to  him,  when  he  at  once  proceed- 
ed to  adjust  his  working  costume,  and  fix  it 
with  his  little  clasp.  He  then  began  his  work 
by  taking  up  a  piece  of  wood  which  it  was  his 
business  to  plane.  After  looking  at  it  a  mo- 
ment or  two,  he  placed  it  in  a  vice,  screwed  it 
firmly,  and  commenced  turning  off  the  shav- 
ings in  a  workmanlike  manner.  As  if  con- 
scious of  his  merit,  he  every  now  and  then 
paused,  looked  up,  and  seemed  pleased  with 
his  own  proficiency,  and  encouraged  by  the 
approval  awarded  to  him  by  his  superiors. 

This  youth  is  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  has 
been  in  the  Bicetre  rather  more  than  three 
years.  When  first  admitted,  he  manifested  all 
the  characteristics  of  an  inferior  animal.  His 
appetite  was  voracious,  and  he  would  devour 
the  most  disgusting  things.  He  exhibited,  in- 
deed, some  traces  of  a  love  of  approbation, 
together  with  signs  of  an  instinctive  gayety, 
born,  as  it  were,  within,  and  not  created  by 
surrounding  objects ;  but  he  had  all  the  sensu- 
ality of  a  brute,  and  a  vicious  propensity  to 
tear  and  destroy  whatever  came  within  his 
reach.  He  was,  moreover,  passionate  in  the 
extreme,  attacking  and  biting  every  one  who 
offered  the  least  opposition  to  his  inordinate  and 
disgusting  propensities.  Among  these  was  a 
very  singular  one — namely,  a  strong  impulse 
to  poke  out  the  eyes  of  all  who  came  within 
his  reach.  He  also  showed  a  peculiar  desire 
to  strike  any  sonorous  substance,  so  as  to  pro- 
duce a  distinct  sound.  The  voluntary  power 
over  his  muscles  was  very  imperfect,  and  he 
could  neither  walk  nor  run  properly  ;  he 
would,  however,  sometimes  spring  forward 
like  a  wild  animal,  and  at  other  times  he  would 
suddenly  start  off  from  his  companions,  mak- 
ing at  the  same  time  a  shrill  unmeaning  cry. 

This  being,  who  in  1843  had  been  in  so 
strange  and  apparently  hopeless  a  condition, 
could  now  read,  write,  sing,  and  calculate.  I 
had  already  noticed  in  him  several  manifesta- 
tions of  attachment,  and  other  moral  qualities. 
I  now  saw  him  happily  engaged,  making  good 
use  of  implements  with  which,  if  placed  in  his 
hands  a  few  years  ago,  he  would  doubtless 
have  inflicted  serious  injury. 

On  looking  around  the  room,  nearly  all  the 
youths  were  seen  to  be  engaged  in  sawing, 
planing,  filing,  and  joining  together  pieces  of 
wood.  The  busy  scene  presented  was  equally 
interesting,  whether  viewed  as  a  whole,  or 
whether  the  attention  was  directed  to  a  single 
pupil.  I  was  struck  with  the  apparent  steadi- 
ness of  hand  with  which  the  various  tools 
were  grasped  and  used,  as  well  as  with  the 
judgment  which  was  evidently  exercised  dur- 
ing the  performance  of  the  work.  I  was  the 
more  struck  with  this  when  I  singled  out  one 
from  the  number,  and  closely  observed  him  to 
place  his  piece  of  timber  in  the  vice,  screw  it 
down,  take  up  his  plane,  and  use  it  for  a  while, 
then  remove  and  examine  his  work  in  hand  ; 
and  finding  he  had  not  reduced  it  sufficiently, 
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return  it  to  the  vice  again,  and  proceed  as  be- 
fore. Selecting  another  pupil  for  individual 
observation,  he  was  seen  busily  engaged  with 
a  small  piece  of  hard  wood,  forming  it,  by 
means  of  a  file,  into  a  sort  of  moulding  of  a 
complicated  figure,  consisting  of  curved  and 
straight  surfaces,  the  boundaries  of  which  had 
been  previously  marked  on  it  in  dark  lines. 

The  order,  exactness,  and  workmanlike 
manner  in  which  these  operations  were  carried 
on,  was  both  surprising  and  gratifying.  Be- 
fore leaving  the  room,  I  paused  to  make  a 
general  and  accurate  examination  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  these  little  fellows,  with  whom  I 
had  already  formed  a  sort  of  acquaintanceship 
in  the  school-room.  1  observed  that  those 
who,  when  handling  a  slight  rule  and  piece  of 
chalk,  seemed  to  have  only  a  very  imperfect 
control  over  the  arm  and  hand,  were  enabled, 
when  engaged  in  operations  requiring  greater 
muscular  power  in  grasping  and  overcoming 
resisting  objects,  to  exercise  a  steadiness  and 
precision  which  could  scarcely  have  been  ex- 
pected. This  circumstance,  though  at  first 
sight  an  apparent  anomaly,  will  yet  be  found, 
if  duly  considered,  in  accordance  with  certain 
conditions  of  the  muscular  organization  which 
are  known  to  attend  some  morbid  states  of  the 
nervous  system,  the  elucidation  of  which,  how- 
ever, would  at  the  present  moment  lead  us  too 
far  away  from  the  immediate  and  practical 
object  to  which  we  desire  to  confine  the  atten- 
tion of  our  readers.  Having  made  this  slight 
digression,  I  take  leave  to  pause,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  introducing  a  passing  reflection  concern- 
ing the  instructions  which  had  been  given  to 
the  idiots  in  mathematical  drawing.  At  the 
time  that  I  observed  them  describing,  in  a  mas- 
terly manner,  complex  figures  with  chalk, 
compass,  and  rule,  I  was  inclined  to  entertain 
the  idea  that  such  exercises  were  introduced 
to  show  the  extent  to  which  an  idiot  could  be 
educated.  I  was  somewhat  fearful  they  might 
be  looked  upon  as  evidences  of  what  could  be 
done,  rather  than  what  ought  to  be  attempted, 
and  that  they  bore  a  character  of  display  and 
effect,  more  than  one  of  true  utility.  These 
hasty  and  unjust  suspicions  received  a  salu- 
tary check  as  soon  as  I  had  been  a  short 
time  in  the  midst  of  this  little  band  of  carpen- 
ters ;  and  before  1  left  the  room,  they  were 
not  only  entirely  removed,  but  I  had  become 
impressed  with  the  importance  of  such  prepa- 
ratory exercises,  as  a  means  of  giving  to  these 
defective  creatures  a  capacity  to  enter  on  vari- 
ous trades,  by  making  them  capable  of  appre- 
ciating the  relation  of  lines  to  one  another,  and 
the  various  distinctions  between  obtuse,  acute, 
and  right  angles. 

After  dwelling  some  time  in  the  carpenters' 
shop,  I  was  conducted  to  the  next  room,  where 
an  equally  busy  aud  gratifying  spectacle  was 
presented.  In  the  apartment  we  had  now  en- 
tered were  no  less  than  twelve  idiots,  who  had 
been  instructed  in  the  art  of  shoemaking. 
They  were  superintended  by  one  foreman, 
who  cut  out  and  fixed  the  work  for  them. 
Each  little  fellow  was  seated  at  a  separate 
stall,  and  beside  him  were  laid  the  various  im- 
plements required  in  his  trade.  The  whole  of 
the  boys  were  working  away  very  busily,  bor- 
ing with  an  awl,  stitching,  hammering,  and 


smoothing  down  in  a  remarkably  brisk  and 
workmanlike  manner. 

If  the  scene  in  the  adjoining  room  afforded 
me  much  pleasure,  the  sight  of  the  proceedings 
in  this  was  calculated  to  heighten  such  feelings 
in  no  small  degree.  Conscious,  from  experi- 
ence, of  the  difficulty  which  exists  in  instruct- 
ing persons  of  feeble  understanding  in  an  art 
so  complicated  as  that  of  shoemaking,  I  exult- 
ed at  the  spectacle  presented,  and  regarded  it 
as  a  triumph,  and  conclusive  demonstration  of 
the  excellence  of  the  system  pursued  in  train- 
ing these  poor  idiots.  Step  by  step  I  had  en- 
joyed the  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  means 
adopted  to  rescue  and  elevate  these  forsaken 
members  of  the  human  family,  and  I  now  saw 
them  happy  and  usefully  engaged  in  the  suc- 
cessful execution  of  work  requiring  the  com- 
mand of  an  ordinary  share  of  mental  endow- 
ment. Although  familiar  with  the  internal 
economy  of  many  of  our  excellent  institutions 
at  home,  and  no  stranger  to  the  condition  of 
several  equally  excellent  in  various  parts  of 
the  continent,  yet  I  confess  I  never  experienced, 
whilst  visiting  them,  a  glow  of  satisfaction  and 
delight  at  all  to  be  compared  with  that  which 
was  caused  by  the  sight  presented  in  this  little 
workroom. 

Among  the  workers  in  this  room  was  the 
poor  decrepit  fellow  whose  condition  had  pre- 
viously attracted  my  especial  attention.  He 
was  engaged  in  making  list  slippers,  several 
pairs  of  which  lay  near  him.  The  regularity 
and  steadiness  with  which  he  laid  the  edgings 
of  cloth  on  his  last  showed  that  considerable 
nicety,  comprehension,  and  capability  had  been 
imparted  to  this  apparently  hopeless  object. 
He  proceeded  with  his  work,  as  I  stood  by  him, 
fixing  each  successive  layer-  by  means  of  a 
small  nail,  which  he  gently  struck  with  his 
hammer ;  from  time  to  time  he  would  look  up 
inquiringly,  then  go  on  again,  as  if  satisfied 
that  his  work  met  the  approbation  of  the  by- 
standers. It  was  not  without  some  difficulty  1 
could  abstract  my  attention  from  this  attrac- 
tive spectacle ;  and  when  I  retired  towards  the 
door,  still  regarding  these  poor  fellows  with 
interest,  one  of  them  rose  from  his  seat,  ap- 
proached, and  wished  me  "  Good-day."  As 
I  walked  away  from  the  workshop,  dwelling 
on  the  scene  I  had  just  witnessed,  and  of  this 
act  of  courtesy  when  leaving  it,  I  felt  in  the 
humour  to  indulge  my  fancy  by  thinking  of 
the  many  sources  of  pleasure  and  enjoyment 
in  store  for  these,  the  most  abject  and  neglect- 
ed of  our  fellow-creatures. 

The  remainder  of  the  youths — those  who 
are  not  instructed  in  any  handicraft — are  em- 
ployed in  agricultural  operations  on  the  farm 
of  St.  Ann,  which  lies  a  short  distance  from 
the  Bicetre,  and  which  was  purchased  a  little 
while  ago  for  the  purpose  of  affording  to  the 
insane  inmates  the  opportunity  of  engaging  in 
this  very  suitable  occupation.  Most  of  the 
pupils  had  already  proceeded  to  the  farm  when 
I  came  away  from  the  workshops ;  I  had, 
however,  the  opportunity  of  observing  the  last 
detachment  prepare  for  work,  by  collecting 
their  spades  in  the  implement-room,  and  pro- 
ceeding in  an  orderly  manner  under  the  care 
and  direetion  of  a  farm-labourer.  The  system 
adopted  in  this  department  is  marked  by  that 
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discretion  which  is  so  signally  conspicuous  in 
every  other  arrangement.  A  number  of  hus- 
bandmen are  engaged  to  instruct,  superintend, 
and  work  with  the  boys ;  each  man  having  a 
certain  number  placed  under  his  charge.  He 
is  provided  with  a  list  of  their  names,  and  be- 
fore setting  out,  he  calls  over  the  roll,  each 
pupil  answering  to  his  name,  and  stepping  for- 
ward at  the  same  time  with  his  spade  in  hisi 
hand.  Before  setting  out,  they,  at  the  word  of 
command,  arrange  themselves  in  rank  and 
file,  shoulder  their  long,  small  spades,  and 
march  away  in  military  order.  On  these  msiit 
minor  arrangements  depend  no  doubt  much  ictivil) 
of  the  excellence  of  the  system,  both  in  pre 
serving  order,  keeping  alive  attention,  and  the 
prevention  of  the  waywardness  peculiar  to 
idiots.  ^ 

I  have  already  spoken  of  the  improved  ex- 
pression which  was  observed  to  spread  overjtl 
the  countenance  at  the  time  the  feeble  mental 
faculties  were  called  into  action  by  means  of  |i 
the  exercises  in  the  school-room.    In  the  work 
shops  a  similar  agreeable  change  might  be 
noticed  during  the  time  the  youths  were  em 
ployed,  when  the  features  had  in  a  great  mea 
sure  lost  their  wonted  vacuity,  and  assumed 
an  appearance  of  intelligence  and  comprehen 
sion  probably  in  a  higher  degree  than  that 
observed  in  the  school-room. 

Having  now  completed  the  description  of  lieow 
my  first  visit  to  the  Bicetre,  I  think  it  right  to 
say,  that  as  no  notice  had  been  given  of  my 
intention  to  inspect  the  institution,  I  have  every 
reason  to  believe  that  what  I  witnessed  was 
nothing  more  than  the  ordinary  daily  routine. 
— Chambers'  Journal. 
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runneth  into  it,  and  is  safe. 

Lord  !  Thou  seest  our  wayward  spirits, 
Pining  for  imagined  good, — 

Wearying  of  mere  earthly  pleasures, 
Yet  rejecting  Heavenly  food  ; 

As  the  Seer  who  fled  to  Tarshish, 
Murmuring  and  distrustful  still ; 

When  our  pleasant  gourds  are  smitten, 
Vainly  writhing  'gainst  Thy  will. 

How  unlike  the  royal  mourner, 
Who,  with  soul-contrited  prayer, 

While  his  dying  child  yet  lingered, 
Still  besought  Thy  hand  to  spare ; 

But  arose,  and  changed  his  raiment, 
When  the  vital  spark  had  fled, 

And  in  reverential  worship 

Meekly  bowed  his  humbled  head ; — 

Then  with  chastened  spirit  turning 

To  the  cares  of  life  again, 
In  the  path  of  arduous  duty 

Sought  a  solace  for  his  pain. 

But  Thy  name  was  the  strong  tower 
Into  which  his  soul  could  flee ; 

And  his  dearest — holiest  pleasure 
Was  communion  with  Thee. 

In  this  day  of  Gospel  brightness. 

Well  may  we  compare,  with  shame. 
Our  cold,  formal,  lip-devotion, 
With  his  pure,  seraphic  flame  i 

Make  us,  like  repentant  David, 
Deeply  conscious  of  our  sin  ! 

Oh  !  impart  his  earnest  longing 
For  renewing  grace  within ! 
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\ 

The  Watchman, 

No.  42. 

As  wealth  has  become  the  means  of  safisfy- 
ng  almost  all  his  desires,  its  acquisition  has  be- 
:ome  the  one  great  pursuit  of*  civilized  man. 
n  our  own  country,  where  there  are  no  here- 
litary  nobility,  or  privileged  orders,  to  divide 
vith  it  the  empire  over  the  mind,  its  pursuit 
s  perhaps  more  nearly  universal  than  in  the 
>ld  world.  For  with  us,  this  desire  for  wealth 
;onstitutes  the  power  which  keeps  in  healthy 
ictivity,  and  agitates  to  the  centre,  the  whole 
jystem  of  society.    It  tends  at  the  same  time 

0  gain  the  exclusive  possession,  and  to  become 
he  master  passion  of  the  soul. 

It  becomes  then  the  duty  of  every  thought- 
"ul  mind  to  seek  to  moderate  in  himself  desires 
,vhich  have  so  strong  a  tendency  to  excess, 
tnd  to  examine  in  the  light  of  reason  and  duty 
he  objects  which  so  excite  and  agitate  the 
world  around  him.  Viewed  in  this  light,  they 
ose  the  charms  with  which  distance  and  inex- 
aerience  clothe  them  ;  they  are  no  longer  re- 
garded as  the  chief  good  of  life,  and  cease  to 
engross  the  thoughts. 

,  Those  advantages  of  wealth  and  station, 
(which  attract  the  admiration  and  excite  the  en- 
;/y  of  persons  to  whom  they  are  denied,  are 
.he  occasional  displays,  and  the  costly  pagean- 
|  ry,  which  make  up  the  theatrical  exhibition  of 
he  world.  The  charms  that  dazzle  the  eyes 
jf  the  multitude,  are  the  sumptuous  furniture, 

1  ;he  splendid  toys,  the  gorgeous  dress,  and  the 
jompous  equipage  which  wealth  displays.  Yet 
:hese  constitute  but  a  small  portion  of  the  hap- 
piness of  those  who  possess  them,  and  after  all 
:heir  power  of  enjoyment  is  exhausted,  leave 
:heir  owners  to  the  influence  of  the  passions 
iand  infirmities  which  govern  all  mankind 
alike. 

We  greatly  exaggerate  moreover  the  plea- 
sure which  this  costly  pageantry  has  the  pow- 

ler,  at  times,  of  bestowing  upon  its  possessors. 
It  dazzles  us  by  the  novelty  of  its  splendour, 

iand  in  that  novelty  lies  its  whole  charm.  To 
its  listless  possessor  it  soon  ceases  to  afford 
any  pleasure,  other  than  as  it  excites  the  envy 

i of  a  rival  or  the  gaze  of  a  crowd.  It  is  by 
furnishing  a  constant  succession  of  these  soon 
satiating  toys  of  manhood,  that  wealth  and 
rank  are  able  to  maintain  the  feverish  state  of 
excitement,  which,  in  the  votaries  of  expensive 
pleasures,  alternates  with  the  languor  of  satie- 
ty, and  the  wretchedness  of  the  exhaustion  of 
the  body  from  sensual  indulgences.  Yet  what 
have  these  to  do  with  the  real  enjoyments  of 
life?    The  pleasures  which  wealth  dispenses 

j  being  the  luxuries  which  minister  to  our  love 
of  indolence;  which  solicit  our  appetite  with 
objects  of  sensual  delight,  and  shut  us  out 
from  the  sight  of  the  misery  that  surrounds  us  ; 
which  relieve  us  from  the  necessity  of  labour, 
and  the  anxious  cares  of  poverty,  are  altoge- 
ther distinct  from  the  pleasures  of  the  heart 
and  the  affections.  When  we  omit  all  that 
forms  the  contrast  between  the  palace  and  the 
hovel — the  widest  extremes  of  human  condi- 
tion— there  is  still  left  a  large  proportion  of 
pleasure  and  of  sorrow  common  to  both.  Were 
a  man  suddenly  to  be  plunged  from  the  former 


into  the  latter,  or  suddenly  raised  from  the  lat- 
ter to  the  former,  it  is  probable  that  the  change 
would  in  both  cases  be  greater  than  the  mind 
could  bear,  and  rob  it,  for  the  time  at  least,  of 
its  self-control. 

But  familiarity  would  soon  beget  a  weari- 
ness of  the  unwonted  splendours,  and  blunt 
the  feelings  so  as  to  render  endurable  the  un- 
accustomed privations.  These  extreme  changes 
moreover  are  not  in  the  usual  ordering  of  Pro- 
vidence. The  vicissitudes  of  condition  are  in 
general  more  slowly  and  gently  brought  about. 

He  who  is  reduced  from  affluence  to  pover- 
ty, and  is  obliged  to  deny  himself  one  indul- 
gence after  another,  finds  in  the  new  situation 
in  which  he  is  placed,  consolations  of  its  own. 
If  the  acquaintances  or  the  parasites,  for  the. 
sake  of  whose  applause  he  indulged  in  the  dis- 
play of  his  riches,  and  whose  flattery  seemed 
to  him  necessary  to  his  happiness,  no  longer 
applaud  him,  they  do  not  by  their  presence 
continually  remind  him  of  the  wealth  that  has 
taken  wings;  for  they  have  followed  in  its 
flight.  New  friendships,  new  duties,  new 
cares  arise  in  his  new  situation,  along  with 
new  but  homelier  and  cheaper  pleasures,  and 
solace  at  every  step  the  narrowing  path  to 
poverty. 

When  after  the  lapse  of  years  he  reflects  on 
what  he  has  lost,  and  what  he  retains,  how 
great  will  be  his  surprise  at  the  small  propor- 
tion which  the  former  bears  to  the  latter,  at  the 
little  change  which  all  this  change  of  condition 
has  effected  in  the  inner  man. 

So  likewise  he  who  has  been  led  along  in 
the  pursuit  of  wealth,  by  the  desire  for  its 
glittering  toys,  and  who  thinks  that  their  pos- 
session constitutes  the  height  of  human  happi- 
ness, finds  that  they  soon  cease  to  yield  any 
peculiar  gratification ;  and  leave  him  when 
once  familiarized  to  their  possession,  as  depen- 
dent as  he  was  before  for  comfort  and  for  en- 
joyment upon  the  sources  of  pleasure  which 
are  open  to  all  alike. 

These  views  of  the  condition  on  which  hu- 
man happiness  depends,  are  well  fitted  to 
increase  our  admiration  of  the  equal  goodness 
of  Providence  in  thus  smoothing  the  rugged 
paths  of  life,  and  balancing  the  inequalities  of 
condition.  They  open  to  us  the  means  of  de- 
riving contentment  from  the  disadvantages  of 
condition,  and  of  maintaining  the  calm  of  a 
well  balanced  mind  amidst  all  the  changes  and 
agitations  of  life. 

The  happiness  however  which  is  thus  at  our 
command,  by  bending  our  wishes  to  our  con- 
dition, is  not  in  itself  connected  with  our  high- 
est interests.  It  may  spring  from  expediency 
as  well  as  from  duty  ;  from  a  calculation  of 
advantage,  as  well  as  a  submission  to  our  holy 
Teacher. 

There  is  but  one  principle  of  action  that  is 
of  a  steady  and  unchanging  character,  perma- 
nent in  its  influence,  and  unwavering  in  its 
aims.  He  who  by  submission  to  the  voice  of 
the  holy  Teacher  is  enabled  to  gain  victory 
after  victory  over  the  temptations  which  beset 
his  path,  enjoys  a  frame  of  mind  from  which, 
more  than  from  any  other,  unholy  thoughts 
and  low  desires  are  banished.  This  frame  of 
mind  cannot  endure  but  through  watchfulness 
and  prayer,  for  it  is  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit 


who  informs  us  by  his  voice  of  that  which  is 
required  of  us,  and  strengthens  us  by  his  pre- 
sence to  perform  it. 

For"  The  Friend." 
THE  SOCIETY  OF  FRIENDS 

IN 

PENNSYLVANIA  AND  NEW  JERSEY. 

From  1764  to  1782. 

(Continued  from  page  301.) 

The  committee  appointed  to  labour  with  the 
members  of  the  assembly,  prepared  and  pro- 
duced the  following  epistle,  which  was  approv- 
ed by  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings,  and  two 
thousand  copies  printed  for  distribution. 

"  An  Epistle  from  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings, 
held  in  Philadelphia,  for  Pennsylvania  and 
New  Jersey,  the  5th  day  of  the  First  month, 
1775. 

"  To  our  Friends  and  brethren  in  these  and  the  adja- 
cent provinces. 

"  Dear  Friends  : — During  the  troubles  and 
commotions  which  have  prevailed,  and  still 
continue  in  this  once  peaceful  land,  much  sea- 
sonable and  weighty  advice  hath  been  frequent- 
ly communicated,  and  particularly  by  our  late 
Yearly  Meeting,  exhorting  Friends  in  every 
part  of  their  conduct,  to  act  agreeable  to  the 
peaceable  principles  and  testimony  we  profess  ; 
which  we  fervently  desire  may  be  duly  attend- 
ed to,  and  put  in  practice :  yet  as  some  public 
resolves  have  been  lately  entered  into,  with 
the  concurrence  and  approbation  of  some  mem- 
bers of  our  religious  Society,  the  nature  and 
tendency  of  which  are  evidently  contrary  to 
our  religious  principles,  our  minds  have  been 
deeply  affected  with  affliction  and  sorrow,  and 
we  have  in  much  affection  and  brotherly  love, 
been  engaged  to  use  our  endeavours  to  con- 
vince these  our  brethren  of  their  deviation  ;  in 
the  discharge  of  which  duty,  so  far  as  we  have 
proceeded,  we  have  had  the  evidence  of  peace. 

"And,  dear  Friends,  we  are  now  constrain- 
ed in  the  renewings  of  true  love,  to  entreat  and 
exhort  all,  with  humility  and  reverence,  to  bear 
in  mind,  that  our  real  welfare  and  preservation 
on  the  foundation  of  our  religious  fellowship 
and  communion,  depends  on  our  faithfully  ad- 
hering to  the  doctrines  and  precepts  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  expressly  declared, 
'  My  kingdom  is'  not  of  this  world.  If  my 
kingdom  were  of  this  world,  then  would  my 
servants  fight,  that  I  should  not  be  delivered 
to  the  Jews  :  but  now  is  my  kingdom  not  from 
hence.'  John  xviii.  36.  Which,  ever  since 
we  were  a  people,  we  have  publicly  professed 
should  be  religiously  observed  by  us  as  the 
rule  of  our  conduct. 

"  As  divers  members  of  our  religious  Socie- 
ty, some  of  them  without  their  consent  or 
knowledge,  have  been  lately  nominated  to  at- 
tend on  and  engage  in  some  public  affairs, 
which  they  cannot  undertake,  without  deviat- 
ing from  these  our  religious  principles  ;  we 
therefore  earnestly  beseech  and  advise  them, 
and  all  others,  to  consider  the  end  and  pur- 
pose of  every  measure  to  which  they  are  de- 
|  sired  to  become  parties,  and  with  great  circum- 
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spection  and  care  to  guard  against  joining  in 
any  for  the  asserting  and  maintaining  our 
rights  and  liberties,  which  on  mature  delibera- 
tion, appear  not  to  be  dictated  by  that  '  Wis- 
dom which  is  from  above ;  which  is  pure, 
peaceable,  gentle,  and  full  of  mercy  and  good 
fruits.'    James  iii.  16. 

"  '  Every  instance  of  conduct,  inconsistent 
with  our  Christian  profession,  tends  to  violate 
the  testimony  we  ought  to  maintain  of  the  suf- 
ficiency of  that  divine  principle  of  light  and 
grace,  by  a  steady  attention  to  which,  our  an- 
cestors were  led,  in  times  of  great  commotion 
and  difficulty,  to  a  humble  patient  waiting  for 
that  relief  and  liberty,  which,  after  a  time  of 
deep  suffering,  was  granted  them.' 

"  And  as  they  were  often  engaged  with 
Christian  fortitude  and  freedom  to  remonstrate 
to  those  who  were  in  power,  whenever  under 
sufferings,  they  could  safely  do  it,  without  fear 
of  being  reproached  for  any  part  of  their  con- 
duct having  ministered  just  occasion  of  offence ; 
or  for  having  been  concerned  in  any  kind  of 
conspiracies,  or  combinations  against  the  gov- 
ernment under  which  they  lived. 

"  '  Should-  any  so  far  deviate  from  their 
example,  and  the  practice  of  faithful  Friends  at 
all  times  since,  as  to  manifest  a  disposition  to 
contend  for  liberty  by  any  methods  or  agree- 
ments contrary  to  the  peaceable  spirit  and 
temper  of  the  gospel,  which  ever  breathes 
peace  on  earth  and  good-will  to  all  men  ;'  as  it 
is  the  duty,  we  desire  it  may  be  the  care  of 
Friends  in  every  meeting  where  there  are  any 
such,  speedily  to  treat  with  them,  agreeable  to 
our  Christian  discipline,  and  endeavour  to  con- 
vince them  of  their  error :  in  which  labour,  let 
all  be  done  in  true  charity  and  brotherly  love, 
and  the  effect  will  be  happy  to  those  who  re- 
ceive it  in  the  same  spirit.  This  religious  care 
steadily  maintained,  will  clearly  testify  the 
sincerity  of  our  desires  to  '  guard  against  be- 
ing drawn  into  measures,  which  may  minister 
occasion  to  any  to  represent  us  as  a  people  de- 
parting from  the  principles  we  profess;  and 
will  likewise  excite  such,  who  have  been  so 
incautious  as  to  enter  into  engagements,  the 
terms  and  tendency  of  which  they  had  not 
duly  considered,  to  avoid  doing  anything  in- 
consistent with  our  principles  :'  and  constantly 
to  remember,  that  to  fear  God,  honour  the 
king,  and  do  good  to  all  men,  is  our  indispen- 
sable duty. 

"  And  dear  Friends, 

"  In  a  degree  of  that  divine  love  which 
unites  in  Christian  communion  and  fellowship, 
we  tenderly  salute  you,  desiring  that  we  all 
may  more  diligently  press  after,  and  seek  for 
an  establishment  on  that  Rock,  against  which 
the  gates  of  hell  shall  never  prevail,  that  we 
may  be  supported  stedfast,  when  storms  and 
tempests,  which  for  the  trial  of  our  faith,  and 
the  more  thoroughly  purging  us  from  those 
things  which  are  of  a  defiling  nature,  are  per- 
mitted ;  for  the  Lord  whom  we  desire  to  serve, 
tenderly  regards  his  depending  children,  and 
all  his  chastisements  are  in  mercy  directed  to 
redeem  and  preserve  them  from  evil. 

"  Signed  in,  and  on  behalf  of  said  meet- 
ing, by 

John  Pemberton,  Clerk. 

(To  be  continued.} 


Mount  Lebanon. 

Lebanon,  or  Libanus,  signifying  white  from 
its  snows,  is  the  most  elevated  mountain,  or 
mountain-chain  in  Syria,  celebrated  in  all  ages 
for  its  cedars  ;  which,  as  is  well  known,  furnish- 
ed the  wood  for  Solomon's  temple.  This 
mountain  is  the  centre  or  nucleus  of  all  the 
mountain  ridges,  which  from  the  north,  the 
south,  and  the  east,  converge  towards  this 
point ;  but  it  overtops  them  all.  This  configu- 
ration of  the  mountains,  and  the  superiority  of 
Lebanon,  are  particularly  striking  to  the  tra- 
veller, approaching  both  from  the  Mediterrane- 
an on  the  west,  and  Desart  on  the  east.  Dr. 
E.  D.  Clarke  in  the  Seventh  month,  saw  some 
of  the  eastern  summits  of  Lebanon,  or  Anti- 
Libanus  near  Damascus,  covered  with  snow, 
not  lying  in  patches,  as  is  common  in  the 
summer  season  with  mountains  which  border 
on  the  line  of  perpetual  congelation,  but  do  not 
quite  reach  it,  but  with  that  perfectly  white, 
smooth,  velvet-like  appearance,  which  snow 
exhibits  only  when  it  is  very  deep — a  striking 
spectacle  in  such  a  climate,  where  the  beholder 
seeking  protection  from  a  burning  sun,  almost 
considers  the  firmament  to  be  on  fire.  At  the 
time  this  observation  was  made,  the  thermome- 
ter in  an  elevated  situation  near  the  sea  of  Ti- 
berias, stood  at  one  huudred  and  two  degrees 
in  the  shade.  Sir  Frederick  Hennicker  passed 
over  snow  in  the  same  month;  and  Ali  Bey 
describes  the  same  eastern  ridge  as.  covered 
with  snow  in  the  Ninth  month. 

The  cedar  of  Lebanon  has  in  all  ages  been 
reckoned,  an  object  of  unrivalled  grandeur  and 
beauty  in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  It  is  accord- 
ingly one  of  the  natural  images,  which  fre- 
quently occur  in  the  poetical  style  of  the  He- 
brew prophets  ;  and  is  appropriated  to  denote 
kings,  princes,  and  potentates  of  the  highest 
rank. 

The  stupendous  size,  the  extensive  range, 
and  great  elevation  of  Libanus;  its  towering 
summits  capped  with  perpetual  snow,  or  cover- 
ed with  fragant  cedars  ;  its  olive  plantations  ; 
its  vineyards  producing  the  most  delicious 
wines;  its  clear  fountains  and  cold-flowing 
brooks  ;  its  fertile  vales  and  oderiferous  shrub- 
beries— combine  to  form  in  Scripture  language, 
"  the  glory  of  Lebanon."  But  that  glory,  lia- 
ble to  change,  has  by  the  unanimous  testimony 
of  modern  travellers,  suffered  a  sensible  de- 
cline. The  extensive  forests  of  cedar,  which 
adorned  and  perfumed  the  summits  and  decli- 
vities of  those  mountains,  have  almost  disap- 
peared. Only  a  small  number  of  these  "  trees 
of  God,  planted  by  his  almighty  hand,"  which 
according  to  the  usual  import  of  the  phrase, 
signally  displayed  the  divine  power,  wisdom 
and  goodness,  now  remain.  Their  countless 
number  in  the  days  of  Solomon,  and  their  pro- 
digious bulk  must  be  recollected,  in  order  to 
feel  the  force  of  that  sublime  declaration  of  the 
prophet :  "  Lebanon  is  not  sufficient  to  burn, 
nor  the  beasts  thereof  sufficient  for  a  burnt- 
offering-"  Isaiah  xl.  16.  Though  the  trem- 
bling  sinner  were  to  make  choice  of  Lebanon 
for  an  altar  ;  were  to  cut  down  all  its  forests  to 
form  the  pile;  though  the  fragrance  of  this  fuel 
with  all  its  oderiferous  gases,  were  the  incense  ; 
the  wine  of  Lebanon  pressed  from  all  its  vine- 


yards, the  libation ;  and  all  its  beasts,  the  pro- 
pitiary  sacrifice,  all  would  prove  insufficient  to 
make  atonement  for  the  sins  of  men — would 
be  regarded  as  nothing  in  the  eyes  of  the  Su- 
preme Judge  for  the  expiation  of  even  one 
transgression.  The  just  and  holy  law  of  God, 
requires  a  nobler  altar,  costlier  sacrifice,  and 
a  sweeter  perfume, — the  obedience  and  death 
of  his  well-beloved  Son  to  atone  for  our  sins, 
and  the  incense  of  his  continual  intercession"  to 
secure  our  acceptance  with  the  Father  of  mer- 
cies, and  admission  into  the  mansions  of  eter- 
nal rest. —  Watson. 

Report  of  the  Indian  Committee. 

TO  THE  YEARLY  MEETING. 

The  Committee  for  the  Gradual  Civilization 
and  Improvement  of  the  Indian  Natives,  Re- 
port,— 

That  during  the  past  year,  they  have  con- 
tinued to  give  attention  to  the  duties  of  their 
appointment;  and  have  the  satisfaction  to  be- 
lieve, that  the  concern  of  the  Yearly  Meeting 
in  behalf  of  these  poor  people,  is  producing  a 
salutary  influence  upon  them.  Our  friend 
Ebenezer  Worth  still  resides  on  the  farm  at 
Tunessassah,  and  his  diligent  and  well  direct- 
ed efforts  to  promote  the  best  interests  of  the 
natives,  are  very  satisfactory  and  useful.  The 
schools  have  been  continued  mostly  through- 
out the  year,  and  the  children  have  made  en- 
couraging improvement.  At  one  of  them,  the 
number  of  children  on  the  list  is  28  ;  at  the 
other,  about  25 ;  but  the  average  attendance 
does  not  exceed  14  at  each,  the  children  being 
frequently  kept  at  home  to  assist  their  parents. 
Notwithstanding  the  smallnessof  this  number, 
they  manifest  a  strong  desire  that  the  schools 
may  be  continued,  and  some  of  them  appear 
to  appreciate  the  advantages  of  education. 

The  Indians,  aided  by  Ebenezer  Worth,  are 
using  considerable  efforts  to  prevent  the  sale 
of  ardent  spirits  on,  or  near  the  reservation  ; 
and  in  most  instances  have  been  successful, 
though  they  are  continually  liable  to  the  at- 
tempts of  designing  white  persons,  who  settle 
on,  or  near  their  lands,  for  this,  and  other  pur- 
poses, and  exercise  a  pernicious  influence  over 
them.  They  have  recently  made  some  exer- 
tions to  have  these  persons  removed,  but  owing 
to  the  indifference,  or  the  engagements  of  the 
United  States'  agent,  they  have  yet  received 
but  little  assistance  from  him. 

Although  discouragements  attend  the  prose- 
cution of  this  work  in  which  we  are  engaged, 
and  many  circumstances  contribute  to  retard 
the  advancement  of  the  natives  in  civilization, 
yet  it  is  satisfactory  to  observe  a  gradual  im- 
provement in  their  condition  in  several  respects. 
They  have  better  houses,  more  stock,  and  a 
larger  quantity  of  land  under  cultivation, 
which  is  more  advantageously  tilled.  About 
Old  Town,  there  is  a  manifest  change  for  the 
better,  both  in  the  buildings,  farming,  and  do- 
mestic economy.  There  is  still,  however, 
much  room  for  advancement ;  and  the  Com- 
mittee believe  that  this  would  be  more  effectu- 
ally promoted,  if,  in  addition  to  the  Friend 
who  is  now  there,  the  services  of  a  judicious, 
practical  farmer  and  his  wife,  residing  on  the 
farm,  near  the  Reservation,  could  be  secured. 
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The  assistance  of  one  or  two  women  Friends, 
capable  of  instructing  the  females  in  house- 
work, and  the  making  of  garments,  spinning, 
knitting,  and  habits  of  order  and  cleanliness, 
would  be  peculiarly  useful  :  and  the  Indians, 
in  a  recent  communication,  have  requested  that 
such  assistance  should  be  sent  them.  The 
notice  of  this  subject  in  our  last  report,  not 
having  resulted  in  the  offer  of  any  suitable 
Friends,  it  is  again  renewed,  in  the  hope  that 
some  competent  Friends  may  feel  religiously 
bound  to  the  concern. 

Application  having  been  made  to  the  Com- 
mittee, to  aid  in  the  settlement  of  some 
claims  made  upon  the  heirs  of  the  late  Indian 
Chief  Cornplanter,  which  were  likely,  without 
some  interference,  to  issue  in  dispossessing 
them  of  their  patrimonial  estate,  two  Friends 
were  appointed,  who  went  out  to  the  settle- 
ment, and  after  a  laborious  and  difficult  ser- 
vice, succeeded  in  making  an  agreement,  by 
which  the  shares  of  three  of  the  heirs  were 
released  from  the  judgments  entered  against 
them.  The  money  for  discharging  them,  was 
loaned  by  several  Friends,  to  be  reimbursed 
out  of  a  special  annuity,  payable  to  Corn- 
planter  and  his  children.  There  were  difficul- 
ties which  prevented  the  adjustment  of  the 
claim  against  the  other  share  of  the  property, 
which  our  Friend  Ebenezer  Worth  has  since 
Ibeen  endeavouring  to  remove,  but  has  not  yet 
succeeded.  In  attending  to  this  business,  fresh 
'.occasion  has  been  given  to  observe  the  decep- 
tion and  impositions  practiced  upon  the  untu- 
'ored  Indians,  by  which  they  are  grossly  de- 
frauded ;  and  it  has  been  a  satisfaction  to  be 
{instrumental  in  preserving  a  little  longer  to 
these  children  of  the  forest,  a  home  upon  the 
fsoil  which  belonged  to  their  father. 
I  While  endeavouring,  amid  many  obstacles, 
jio  discharge  the  duties  which  devolve  upon 
,.hem,  the  Committee  are  at  times  encouraged 
jy  the  belief,  that  this  interesting  concern, 
which,  for  half  a  century,  has  engaged  the  at- 
tention of  the  Yearly  Meeting,  originated  in  a 
jsense  of  religious  duty  towards  these  poor  op- 
pressed people;  and  that  however  little  may 
seem  to  have  been  accomplished  in  proportion 

0  the  time  and  means  expended,  it  is  but  dis- 
charging a  debt  of  gratitude  and  love,  due  to 
.he  descendants  of  those  who  showed  kindness 

;}  o  our  forefathers  when  they  were  few  in  num- 
ber, and  strangers  in  the  wilderness  ;  and  that 
in  obligation  still  rests  upon  us  to  lend  our 
lympathies  and  our  aid  to  them,  now  they 
mve  become  a  feeble  remnant  in  the  midst  of 

h  great  nation,  unable  to  shield  themselves 
'rom  the  grasp  of  the  oppressor. 

From  an  examination  of  the  accounts  of  our 
Treasurer,  it  appears  that  he  has  in  his  hands 
he  sum  of  $395.23  in  cash,  and  $5900  in  se- 
•urities. 

Signed  on  behalf,  and  by  direction  of  the 
Committee, 

JOS  I  AH  TaTUM, 

1  Clerk  for  the  day. 

Harvests— Famine. 

i  The  steam  ship  Hibernia  from  Liverpool, 
rrived  at  Boston  on  the  3d  instant.    She  left 
|  ae  former  port  on  the  19th  ult.,  and  brings  in- 


telligence of  an  important  advance  in  the  price 
of  bread  stuffs  and  provisions.  The  following 
summary  we  take  from  the  daily  papers. 

In  consequence  of  the  continued  scarcity  of 
food,  the  corn  laws  have  been  suspended  for 
three  months  longer,  that  is,  to  the  first  of  the 
Twelfth  month.  The  following  order  has  also 
been  issued  by  the  steward  of  Queen  Victoria's 
household.  "  Her  Majesty  having  taken  into 
consideration  the  high  price  of  provisions,  and 
especially  bread  stuffs,  has  been  graciously 
pleased  to  command  that  from  the  date  of  this, 
seconds  only  of  flour  shall  be  used  in  her  ma- 
jesty's household  ;  and  that  the  daily  allow- 
ance of  bread  shall  be  one  pound  per  head  to 
each  person  dieted  in  the  palace." 

Owing  to  the  backwardness  of  the  season 
much  anxiety  appears  to  have  been  felt  about 
the  1st  of  last  month  respecting  the  future 
crops,  but  a  favourable  change  having  taken 
place  in  the  weather,  there  were  indications  in 
England  of  an  early  and  prolific  yielding  of 
the  earth's  fruits.  The  prospects  of  the  har- 
vest on  the  continent  it  is  satisfactory  to  see, 
are  reported  to  be  promising.  A  correspond- 
ent of  a  London  paper  says  :  "  I  have  just 
traversed  the  whole  of  the  central  and  tipper 
districts  of  the  Peninsula.  I  can  affirm  that 
for  the  last  20  years  never  was  the  aspect  of 
the  country,  or  the  operations  of  the  farmer  in 
a  state  so  promising."  The  corn  harvest  in 
both  Upper  and  Middle  Egypt  had  heen  ga- 
thered, and  was  most  abundant,  the  viceroy 
estimates  that  there  will  be  4,300,000  hectoli- 
ters of  corn  for  exportation  at  the  rise  of  the 
waters  of  the  Nile. 

The  several  governments  of  the  continent 
continue  to  give  encouragement  to  the  import 
of  articles  of  food.  The  Norwegian  govern- 
ment has  annulled  the  duty  on  barley,  rye, 
oats,  buckwheat,  and  maize,  to  the  30th  of 
Eighth  month  next.  In  Belgium,  grain,  peas, 
and  all  kinds  of  pulse,  potatoes,  rice,  salt,  and 
smoked  meats,  are  declared  free  to  entry  up 
to  the  1st  of  Tenth  month,  1848.  The  gov- 
ernment has,  besides,  the  power  to  extend  the 
powers  of  the  bill  to  the  31st  of  Twelfth  month, 
and  has  authority  to  prohibit  the  exportation 
of  the  above  articles  during  the  same  period. 
The  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies  has  suspended 
the  duties  on  the  import  of  all  kinds  of  grain. 
The  Prussian  government  has  forbidden  the 
exportation  of  potatoes,  and  has  also  prohibit- 
ed the  distillation  of  spirits  from  potatoes  or 
grain. — The  exportation  of  corn  from  the  Aus- 
trian dominions  has  been  prohibited  for  five 
months.  At  home,  by  an  order  of  government 
addressed  to  the  Commissioners  of  Customs, 
rice  meal  will  be  admitted  free  until  the  1st  of 
Ninth  month  next. 

Europe  at  large  is  suffering  under  the  dire 
calamity  of  scarcity  of  food.  The  labouring 
classes  in  several  of  the  continental  cities  and 
towns,  as  well  as  many  residing  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  have  lately  exhibited  symptoms  of 
outrage  and  plunder.  The  accounts  of  the 
8th  of  Fifth  month,  from  Herrenberg,  Urach, 
Ludwigsburg,  and  Goppingen,  in  Wirtemberg, 
state  that  great  anxiety  was  felt  at  those  towns 
for  fear  of  outbreaks.  Precautionary  measures 
had  been  taken  by  the  citizens. 


The  King  of  Denmark  has  granted  a  sum 
of  $15,000  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  bread 
to  the  poor  at  a  price  below  the  market  rale. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Prussian  and  Austri- 
an governments  intend  to  increase  the  duty  on 
beetroot  sugar,  with  the  view  of  inducing  land- 
owners to  grow  grain  instead  of  beetroot. 

It  has  been  proposed  to  import  mandiqc  or 
cassava  flour,  from  Brazil,  with  the  view  of 
using  it  as  a  substitute  for  wheaten  or  other 
meal. 

On  the  12th  ult.,  the  London  bakers  again 
raised  the  price  of  the  4lb.  loaf  \d.,  so  that  the 
best  bread  is  now  sold  at  3d.  a  pound,  while 
bread  of  an  inferior  quality  is  sold  at  the  rate 
of  10id.  the  41b.  loaf. 

There  has  been  some  very  severe  weather 
in  the  Highlands.  Vegetation  is  at  least  three 
weeks  more  backward  than  usual.  Many  of 
the  potato  fields  abandoned  in  despair  when 
the  stems  blackened  and  died,  have,  on  being 
turned  up,  yielded  a  considerable  supply  of 
sound  potatoes. 

A  Paris  paper  says  that  a  rumour  prevails 
that  Mehemet  Ali,  in  imitation  of  the  Emperor 
of  Russia,  has  offered  to  exchange  two  millions 
sterling  worth  of  corn  against  French  treasury 
bonds. 

Ireland. — The  accounts  from  Ireland  are 
very  awful.  A  Dublin  correspondent  of  the 
Morning  Chronicle,  says  :  "  There  have  been 
further  tumultary  proceedings  and  processions 
of  the  peasantry  in  various  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, and  the  military  and  police  have  been  in 
general  requisition  to  keep  this  spirit  of  insub- 
ordination in  check. — The  reports  of  the  pro- 
gress of  pestilence  are  quite  disheartening,  and, 
notwithstanding  all  the  imports  of  food,  and 
the  immense  extent  of  relief  in  food  and  mo- 
ney, great  destitution  still  prevails,  and  the 
markets  are  advancing.  All  accounts  concur 
in  showing  that  the  mortality  is  still  very  con- 
siderable. According  to  some  calculations, 
the  population  has  already  been  diminished  to 
the  extent  of  nearly  one  million,  from  deaths 
and  emigration.  But  I  should  suppose  that 
this  estimate,  for  which  there  can  be  nothing 
like  certain  or  accurate  data,  is  greatly  exag- 
gerated." The  Kerry  Examiner  says,  "  The 
Catholic  clergy  or this  county  have  been  oblig- 
ed to  suspend  their  usual  monthly  conferences 
in  consequence  of  their  inability  to  attend,  ow- 
ing to  the  heavy  duties  that  devolve  on  them 
in  their  respective  parishes  in  these  times  of 
famine  and  death."  The  pestilence  is  nearly 
as  destructive  in  some  parts  of  Ulster,  as  in 
any  of  the  southern  or  western  districts.  In 
the  northern  county  of  Fermanagh  the  morta- 
lity is  frightful.  The  Cork  Examiner  contains 
details  of  the  ravages  of  pestilence  in  various 
parts  of  that  extensive  county.  In  the  famed 
district  of  Schull  the  extensive  relief  afforded 
has  caused  some  alleviation,  and  the  mortality 
is  decicasing.  In  the  Cork  workhouses  the 
deaths,  last  week,  were  95, — an  increase  of 
12  over  the  preceding  week. 
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We  have  been  solicited  at  various  times  since 
the  commencement  of  "  The  Friend,"  so  far  to 
change  its  plan,  as  to  make  it  a  family  news- 
paper, so  as  to  render  it  unnecessary  for 
Friends  in  the  country  to  take  any  other,  in 
order  to  know  what  is  transacting  abroad  in 
the  world.  To  the  Friend  who  some  weeks 
since,  wrote  us  a  long  and  interesting  letter  on 
the  subject,  we  would  in  particular  reply,  that 
we  are  fully  aware  of  the  objectionable  cha- 
racter of  the  local  newspapers,  and  more  espe- 
cially of  the  weekly  journals  published  in  the 
principal  cities,  and  circulated  in  vast  num- 
bers through  the  country.  The  latter  furnish 
to  the  young  a  kind  of  reading,  more  calculat- 
ed than  almost  any  other,  to  render  the  cha- 
racter vain  and  trifling,  and  to  destroy  the  re- 
lish for  serious  things  ;  and  we  think  that  no 
consistent  Friend  can  aid  in  their  circulation. 
But  we  do  not  see,  that  any  practical  change 
in  the  character  of  "  The  Friend,"  would  ena- 
ble us  to  accomplish  the  object  which  is  aimed 
at.  The  design  of  our  paper  is  to  supply  to 
the  members  of  our  Society  in  America,  a 
journal  which  shall  furnish  suitable  and  inter- 
esting reading  for  the  family  circle,  on  reli- 
gious and  literary  topics.  Scattered  as  the 
Society  is  over  the  whole  extent  of  the  free 
States,  from  Maine  to  Iowa,  and  from  North 
Carolina  to  Canada,  our  paper  can  never  be 
made  to  supply  the  place  of  a  newspaper, 
without,  to  a  great  degree,  destroying  its  use- 
fulness in  regard  to  its  original  purposes.  A 
local  newspaper,  which  contains  the  ordinary 
business  advertisements  of  the  neighbourhood, 
the  prices  current  for  produce  and  merchan- 
dize, and  the  events  happening  in  the  vicinity, 
as  well  as  the  foreign  news  and  proceedings  of 
public  bodies,  is  perhaps  taken  in  almost  every 
family,  and  its  peculiar  usefulness  in  these  re- 
spects, could  not  be  supplied  by  any  paper  at 
a  distance.  The  only  means  of  elevating  the 
tone  of  these  publications,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
influence  capable  of  being  brought  to  bear  upon 
them  at  home,  by  encouraging  their  publishers 
to  select  matter  of  a  useful  and  moral  tenden- 
cy. 

The  attempt  to  make  "  The  Friend"  a  news- 
paper, would  at  once  render  it  a  local  paper, 
and  confine  its  usefulness  and  its  circulation  to 
a  narrow  circle.  We  shall,  therefore,  pursue 
without  change  our  original  plan,  which  an 
experience  of  twenty  years  satisfies  us  is  the 
one  best  adapted  to  the  end  for  which  "The 
Friend"  was  established. 


We  desire  to  recall  the  attention  of  the  rea- 
ders of"  The  Friend,"  to  a  subject  which  has 
already  been  introduced  to  their  notice  in  our 
columns,  but  which  we  deem  of  sufficient  im- 
portance and  general  interest,  to  bear  reitera- 
tion. We  allude  to  the  publication  and  circu- 
lation of  Dymond's  Essay  on  War.  The  cha- 
racter of  the  work  is  such,  as  renders  it  parti- 
cularly well  adapted  to  make  an  impression 
upon  those  who  are  accustomed  to  read  and  to 
reason.    The  style  is  plain  but  attractive,  the 


argument  clear  and  conclusive,  and  the  spirit 
which  breathes  throughout  the  work,  conso- 
nant with  the  peaceable  principles  of  the  Gos- 
pel which  it  sets  forth  and  advocates.  Our 
country  is  now  suffering  in  some  measure  from 
the  evils  inseparable  from  war,  (though  not  a 
tithe  of  what  it  is  inflicting  upon  the  nation 
with  which  the  conflict  is  waged,)  and  at  the 
present  time  there  seems  no  better  prospect  of 
the  evil  being  terminated  than  when  it  com- 
menced. The  worst  passions  of  the  people 
are  appealed  to  and  stimulated,  in  order  to  in- 
duce them  to  give  their  aid  and  countenance  to 
the  government  in  carrying  out  its  schemes  of 
conquest  and  destruction  ;  and  it  becomes  a 
question  which  every  lover  of  peace  should 
seriously  ponder,  how  far  he  or  she  is  striving 
to  employ  the  means  and  influence  they  may 
command,  in  stemming  the  current  of  iniquity, 
and  in  endeavouring  to  open  the  eyes  of  their 
fellow  men,  to  see  the  entire  inconsistency  of 
all  war  with  the  religion  of  Him  who  is  em- 
phatically styled  the  Prince  of  Peace.  The 
Friends  who  have  undertaken  the  printing  and 
dissemination  of  Dymond's  Essay,  intend  fur- 
nishing a  copy  to  every  member  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  each  Slate  in  the  Union,  and  to  the 
governors  and  heads  of  the  departments  of 
state,  and  to  every  member  of  Congress  ;  like- 
wise to  the  members  of  the  different  religious 
bodies  which  assemble  annually  ;  as  well  as  to 
distribute  it  generally  among  that  class  of  citi- 
zens which  will  be  most  likely  to  peruse  it. 
The  necessary  funds  have  not  yet  been  obtain- 
ed, and  it  is  desired  that  all  who  are  disposed 
to  aid  in  the  work,  will  promptly  pay  to  the 
Friends  appointed  to  receive  subscriptions,  or 
remit  to  Joseph  Snowdon,  treasurer,  whatever 
amount  they  may  feel  willing  to  contribute. 


The  degraded  condition  of  many  of  the  In- 
dian tribes  in  this  country,  exposed  to  hard- 
ships, and  the  wrongs  of  white  men,  claims 
not  only  the  sympathy,  but  as  far  as  may  be 
within  our  reach,  the  continued  efforts  of  their 
white  Christian  friends,  to  aid  in  establishing 
them  in  the  arts  and  blessings  of  civilized  life. 
A  few  small  bands  in  the  western  part  of  New 
York,  have  been  objects  of  the  care  and  soli- 
citude of  Friends  for  many  years,  and  the  ad- 
vantages of  their  aid  are  obvious  in  the  improv- 
ed state  of  the  farms,  and  the  commodious 
and  well-finished  dwelling-houses  which  they 
mostly  occupy.  Some  of  them  may  be  said 
to  be  good  farmers,  possessed  of  considerable 
stock  of  cattle,  and  managing  their  land  and 
domestic  affairs  with  skill;  and  they  are  re- 
spectable in  their  country.  Ebenezer  Worth, 
who  has  spent  several  years  among  them,  has 
rendered  them  much  assistance  by  his  personal 
attentions  to  their  difficulties — to  the  education 
of  their  children, — and  being  himself  a  compe- 
tent farmer,  by  his  instructions  and  help  in 
their  agricultural  operations.  The  whites,  par- 
ticularly the  whiskey-sellers,  have  occasioned 
much  trouble ;  but  through  his  efforts  with  the 
Indians,  in  resisting  by  legal  measures  their 
encroachments,  the  use  of  ardent  spirits  is 
greatly  lessened  among  them. 

We  would  call  the  attention  of  Friends  to 
the  suggestions  of  the  Committee,  whose  report 
will  be  found  in  another  column,  that  it  is  very 


desirable  to  have  a  farmer  and  his  wife,  and 
one  or  two  females,  all  members  of  our  Socie- 
ty, to  manage  the  farm  belonging  to  Friends, 
and  to  instruct  the  Indians  in  all  the  routine  of 
good  housekeeping;  another  advantage  would 
be,  it  would  furnish  a  more  eligible  boarding 
place  for  the  Friend  employed  in  the  oversight , 
of  the  Indians. 

to: 

Married,  on  the  28th  of  the  Fourth  month  last,  at 
Friends'  meeting,  Springborougb,  Warren  county, 
Ohio,  John  T.  Bateman  of  that  place,  to  Lydia  B. 
Stroud,  daughter  of  Charles  and  Susan  B.  Stroud,  of 
that  vicinity. 

to: 


 ,  on  the  10th  inst.,  at  Friends'  meeting-house, 

Westchester,  near  New  York,  Benjamin  Tatham,  Jr., 
formerly  of  this  city,  to  Rebecca,  daughter  of  Benja. 
min  S.  Collins,  of  Pelham,  Westchester  county,  N.  Y. 


:|2 


Died,  on  the  11th  of  the  Fifth  month,  1847,  in  the 
65th  year  of  his  age,  William  Kirkwood,  a  beloved 
member  and  minister  of  Sadsbury  Monthly  Meeting, 
Lancaster  county,  Pa.  This  dear  Friend  was  a  native 
of  Ireland,  and  removed  with  his  parents  to  this  coua 
ery  in  early  life.  He  was  convinced  of  the  principles 
of  Truth  as  held  by  the  religious  Society  of  Friends, 
when  quite  young;  and  about  his  21st  year  was  re- 
ceived  in  membership.— His  mind  being  brought  un- 
der  the  discipline  of  the  cross  of  Christ,  and  his  spirit- 
ual  eye  opened  to  discover  the  things  which  concerned  [  II 
his  peace,  he  was  enabled  to  lead  a  remarkably  exem- 
plary  life  ;  and  often  favoured  to  hold  forth  a  strong 
testimony  against  the  spirit  of  the  world.  He  craved 
the  unity  of  the  brethren  in  the  bond  of  peace,  and 
laboured  for  its  promotion. — In  the  course  of  his  pil- 
grimage it  was  permitted  that  he  should  partake  of 
the  cup  of  suffering,  his  faith  being  at  times  closely 
tried,  but  was  in  mercy  enabled  to  maintain  his  integ- 
rity through  all,  and  to  rejoice  with  joy  unspeakable 
in  experiencing  so  great  deliverance. — During  his  pro- 
traded  illness,  he  was  preserved  in  resignation  to  the 
Lord's  will,  and  in  a  lively  exercise  of  spirit  to  feel  the 
renewed  incomes  of  Divine  strength  and  support ;  at 
times  imparting  much  excellent  counsel  to  those 
around  him,  and  frequently  saying,  "Tell  my  friends 
all  is  peace."  Thus  he  continued,  favoured  with  the 
exercise  of  his  mental  powers,  till  near  the  solemn  i  (" 
close,  and  lying  many  hours  very  quiet,  he  passed  pll  || 
gently  away  to  his  everlasting  reward.  We  feel  the 
comforting  assurance,  that  in  him  is  fulfilled  the  de- 
claration of  the  apostle  :  "  For  we  know  that  if  our 
earthly  house  of  this  tabernacle  were  dissolved,  we 
have  a  building  of  God,  an  house  not  made  with  hands, 
eternal  in  the  heavens."    2  Cor.  v.  1. 
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 ,  on  the  19th  of  Fifth  month  last,  in  the  85th 

year  of  his  age,  Joshua  Stokes,  a  much  esteemed  el. 
der  of  Upper  Evesham  Monthly  Meeting.  This  dear 
Friend  had  been  in  declining  health  for  several  years, 
though,  to  his  comfort,  mostly  able  to  attend  meetings, 
until  within  a  short  period  of  his  final  close.  He  was 
very  quiet  in  his  spirit,  and  seemed  as  one  waiting  for 
the  coming  of  his  Lord. — When  speaking  of  his  situa- 
tion to  his  dear  companion  in  life,  he  remarked,  "I 
feel  entirely  resigned  to  the  Divine  will.  If  I  have 
ever  done  any  thing,  it  has  been  by  example.  I  fe?J 
nothing  in  my  way." — His  last  illness  was  very  short, 
in  which  he  expressed  but  little.  Near  the  close  he 
said,  "  I  feel  cold  at  my  heart;"  and  soon  after  quietly 
departed  in  peace,  as  a  shock  of  corn  cometh  in,  in  his 
season.  "  Mark  the  perfect  man,  and  behold  the  up- 
right, for  the  end  of  that  man  is  peace." 

 ,  on  the  7th  inst.,  at  her  residence  in  this  city, 

Ann  Scattergood,  widow  of  the  late  Joseph  Scatter, 
good,  in  the  72d  year  of  her  age ;  for  many  years  an 
esteemed  elder  of  the  Northern   District  Monthly 

Meeting. 

 ,  on  the  11th  instant,  at  the  residence  of  his 

father,  Chestnut  Dale,  near  Philadelphia,  Jacob  Val- 
entine, second  son  of  Benjamin  E.  Valentine,  in  the 
21st  year  of  his  age. 
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SHARKS. 

The  following  notice  of  the  Shark  is  taken 
)m  the  U.  S.  Magazine,  and  may  afford  some 
ierest  to  the  readers  of  "  The  Friend." 

"  Coals  are  not  always  coals,"  since  we 
metimes  find  slates  obstructing  our  grates  ; 
sharks  are  not  always  sharks,  in'the  com- 
)n  acceptation  of  the  term  ;  we  must  there- 
•e  inflict  the  reader  with  some  of  the  princi- 
1  characteristics  of  the  genus  of  which  we 
I  going  to  treat  ;  for  though  running  readers 
mid  rather  give  technical  terms  a  wide  berth, 
;y  offer,  after  all,  the  easiest  and  most  laco- 
I  mode  of  distinguishing  both  ideas  and  ob- 
ts, — just  as  the  names  of  individuals,  though 
?.n  harsh,  and  cacophonous,  are  more  conve- 
rt than  explaining  and  detailing  their 
1  pective  characters,  occupations,  and  rest- 
ice. 

,rhe  Squalidce  is  the  most  notorious  family 
i  fishes  in  the  ocean,  and  mainly  recognized 
having  the  branchiae,  attached   by  their 
|  er  margin  to  the  skin,  while  the  water  taken 
j  for  respiration  makes  its  escape  through 
eral  narrow  outlets,  corresponding  in  num- 
to  the  inter-spaces  between  the  branch ia. 
e  number  of  these  openings  is  usually  five; 
I  so  wonderful  a  mechanism  merits  especial 
ice.    When  the  fish  respires,  it  begins  by 
ning  its  mouth,  to  suck  in  the  liquid  in 
ich  it  is  immersed,  and  the  water  fills  the 
■uum  produced  by  the  separation  and  pro- 
;tion  of  the  labial  bones.    The  bottom  of 
throat  is  then  raised,  and  the  bronchial 
rtures  frequently  closed  ;  but  presently  these 
are  acted  upon  by  the  hyodes,  and  the 
er  is  driven  through  them  by  a  motion  in- 
endent  of  the  mouth,  though  in  its  common 
sequences  and  alternations  it  is  nearly  iso- 
onous  with  it.    These  apertures,  or  fixed 
3,  are  the  distinctive  marks  of  the  Pento- 
i  nchii  genus.    The  body  is  generally  elon- 
, 'd,  and  (hough  rather  cylindrical,  gradually 
i  ;is  from  the  head  to  the  tail,  where  the 
ti  port  of  the  caudal  fin  is  almost  always  bent 
ij  -ards  at  an  obtuse  angle  with  the  body, 
muzzle  is  depressed,  rounded  or  pointed 


at  the  extremity,  and  projects  beyond  the 
mouih.  In  disposition  they  are  ferocious,  in 
habits  solitary,  and  in  taste  rather  polypha- 
gous. 

Among  the  numerous  varie'ies  of  this  fami- 
ly, if  suavity  of  disposition  has  a  claim  to 
notice,  the  harmless  Squalus  rnaximvs,  or 
basking  shark,  should  be  selected  as  prases. 
This  fish  attains  the  length  of  thirty  feet,  and 
is  fond  of  lying,  as  if  asleep,  on  the  surface  of 
the  water,  to  bask  in  the  sun,  where  it  will 
lamely  allow  boats  to  approach  :  hence  it  was 
ranked  as  a  whale,  till  the  branchial  orifices 
were  pointed  out  by  naturalists.  In  this  qui- 
escent state  he  is  indicated  to  the  fishers  by 
his  two  dorsal  fins  being  above  water ;  and  he 
is  frequently  harpooned  for  the  sake  of  his 
liver,  which  has  been  known  to  yield  from 
five  to  seven,  and  even  eight,  barrels  of  oil,  of 
thirty-two  gallons  each.  But  though  the  neck 
apertures  identify  his  race,  it  seems  a  misno- 
mer to  class  him  among  the  Squalidce. 

The  singular  Zygoma,  or  hammer-headed 
shark,  is  a  very  remarkable  instance  of  variety 
in  nature ;  for,  to  a  lumpish  build  and  bolt-for- 
ward progression,  it  adds  an  undiscriminating 
voracity.  His  head  is  not  worn  longitudinal- 
ly, in  a  line  with  the  body,  as  in  all  other 
fishes,  but  is  carried  transversely,  like  the  top 
of  a  hammer  upon  its  haft,  whence  some  have 
termed  it  also  the  balance-fish.  This  queer 
head  is  terminated  by  a  large  goggling  eye  at 
each  end,  so  shipped  that  the  creature  has  a 
difficulty  in  either  a  lateral  or  a  vertical  gaze; 
but  they  are  very  convenient  for  looking  down- 
wards, where  his  quarry  has  but  little  chance 
of  escape,  as  he  descends  with  a  velocity  duly 
trimmed  to  "  the  squares  of  the  distance." 
The  back  is  a  deep  ash  colour,  and  the  belly 
white  :  the  mouth  is  very  large,  and  usually 
armed  with  an  eating  apparatus  of  four  rows 
of  sharp  teeth  :  and  from  each  eye  there  is  a 
large  oblong  foramen,  or  orifice,  for  hearing 
or  smelling, — we  do  not  yet  know  which. 

The  Squalvs  galevs,  or  tope,  is  the  leader 
of  the  class  called  dog-fish  ;  but  though  only 
about  four  or  five  feet  in  length,  is  bold  and 
rapacious,  with  a  vehement  predilection  for 
human  flesh,  insomuch  that  he  pursues  his 
prey  with  violent  rapidity  to  the  very  beach. 
He  is,  indeed,  in  form,  temper,  and  habils,  a 
miniature  of  I  he  noted  while  shark  ;  for  which 
affinity  he  is  hated,  and  often  severely  punish- 
ed by  the  fishermen,  on  being  surprised  in 
company  of  greater  value,  for  the  disappoint- 
ment its  presence  creates. 

The  Squalvs  squatina,  or  angel  shark<  alias 
monk  fish,  is  a  creature  which,  from  certain 
peculiarities,  connects  the  genus  squalus  vvilh 
ihat  of  the  ray.  It  is  distinguished  by  very 
large  pectoral  fins  and  a  cinereous  back  ;  but 
though  bearing  an  angelic  designation,  and 


living  chiefly  on  flat  fish,  it  has  a  strong  appe- 
tite for  human  food,  and  is  very  fierce.  It  is 
from  six  to  eight  feet  long,  vvilh  a  large  head, 
and  deep  oblong  eyes,  moie  the  cut  of  a  crafty 
monk's  than  an  angel's;  the  skin  is  rough, 
and  the  dorsal  iine  armed  with  large  lumps 
and  pointed  spines.  This  is  not  the  only  one 
of  the  sq*ualidce  which  is  claimed  by  ihe  raiidoe, 
for  the  Squalus  jfristis,  or  saw-fish,  has  the 
distinctive  cartilage  protruding  from  the  nasal 
part  of  the  skull,  and  extending  towards  the 
anterior  part  of  the  crest  of  the  pectoral  which 
distinguishes  the  Rays;  and  a  weapon,  extend- 
ing in  this  genus  four  or  five  feet,  or  even 
more,  consisting  of  a  flat  bony  substance,  den- 
tafed  at  right  angles  along  each  side,  with  jags 
to  the  depth  of  half  an  inch  or  more,  and 
therefore  not  quite  iikeasaw;  yet  from  this 
singular  instrument  it  derives  its  name.  This 
is  a  very  large  fellow,  at  Litter  enmity  wiih 
the  fin-fish,  and  rather  voracious  of  oflal  and 
blubber,  but  otherwise  pretty  harmless. 

The  blue  shark  is  that  species  of  spualus 
called  (Ulavcus,  from  the  fine  deep  colour  of 
the  back,  contrasting  with  the  silvery  while*  • 
ness  of  the  belly.  The  skin  of  the  body  and 
ihe  sides  of  the  bifid  tail  are  tolerably  smooth, 
and  the  nose  is  long,  pointed,  and  rather  flat- 
lened,  and  extends  far  beyond  the  moulh.  It 
is  furnished  with  eyelids,  and  its  nostrils  are 
long,  and  placed  transversely.  Being  addicted 
to  human  flesh,  he  has  no  objection  to  stand 
close  in,  and  look  out  for  what  may  turn  up  in 
the  surf,  where  he  sometimes  makes  prize  of 
an  imprudent  bather.  The  habits  of  this  crea- 
ture were  well  known  to  the  ancients,  and 
^Clian  noticed  the  young  taking  refuge  by 
swimming  down  the  mother's  throat ;  but  this 
surprising  act  is  not  confined  to  the  blue  sharks 
only,  as  we  shall  soon  have  occasion  to  ob- 
serve. 

The  Squalus  wipes,  or  long-tailed  shark, 
is  a  very  voracious  fish,  but  was  named  the 
sea-fox,  rather  from  the  disproportionate  length 
of  its  caudal  division,  than  from  any  presumed 
cunning  or  sagacity  ;  for  the  tail  occupies  half 
the  entire  length,  which  is  ten  to  twelve  feet. 
It  has  a  plump  ovale  body,  and  the  aforesaid 
tail,  which  gradually  tapers  to  the  tip,  is  fur- 
nished with  a  shallow  fin  or  lobe-like  process 
beneath,  which  is  sharp  and  slightly  bilobate. 
The  head  is  small  and  pointed,  with  great 
eyes,  worn  immediately  over  the  corners  of 
ihe  mouth.  The  body  above  is  of  a  bluish 
ash-colour,  but  whitish  beneath,  and  its  scales 
are  very  minute. 

Our  business,  however,  will  lie  with  that 
fierce  and  greedy  glutton,  the  noted  white 
shark,  the  largest  of  its  tribe,  emphatically 
\sa'/u»?  by  the  Greeks,  from  its  voracity.  This 
dreadful  destroyer — the  Squalus  carrharias 
of  Linnaeus — is  distinguished  by  Artedi  as  be- 
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ing  flat-backed,  with  numerous  teeth  serrated 
at  the  edges.  Its  tail,  which  is  of  a  semi-lunar 
form,  is  composed  of  two  huge  fins  ;  the  pecto- 
ral fins  are  also  large,  whereby  it  is  enabled 
to  swim  with  great  swiftness.  The  head  is 
flattish,  and  the  eyes  capacious  and  round, 
with  a  ball-and-socket  motion,  which  enables 
him  to  keep  a  good  look-out  for  prey.  The 
skin  is  hard,  and  the  colour  of  the  whole  body 
and  fins  is  a  light  ash.  The  teeth  are  sharp 
and  terrible  :  they  are  disposed  in  six  rows, 
and  are  all  triangular  and  notched  at  their 
edges  ;  when  the  monster  is  in  a  state  of  repose 
they  are  depressed  and  lie  quite  flat  in  the 
mouth,  but  when  about  to  make  use  of  them, 
he  has,  by  the  power  of  a  set  of  express  mus- 
cles, the  faculty  of  erecting  them.  The  num- 
ber is  uncertain,  for,  as  the'  creature  advances 
in  age  and  size,  these  terrible  means  of  destruc- 
tion are  found  to  increase. 

Such  is  the  lamia,  or  white  shark  ;  and  its 
being  so  large  and  ravenous  has  led  many  to 
suppose  that  th'is,  and  not  the  whale,  was  the 
fish  in  whose  belly  the  prophet  Jonah  lay. 

This  leviathan  is  rather  solitary  in  its  man- 
ners, but  generally  possesses  so  charming  an 
appetite,  that  almost  every  animal  substance, 
whether  living  or  dead,  is  devoured  with  the 
most  indiscriminating  voracity.  The  soliva- 
gant  habit,  however,  is  principally  confined  to 
intercourse  with  his  peers,  for  he  is  usually 
attended  by  two  or  three  of  the  perch-like  Gas- 
terosteus  ductor,  or  pilot-fish,  which  is  trans- 
versely stripped  with  alternations  of  intense  bine 
and  yellow,  looking  as  if  the  Emperor  of  Aus- 
tria, instead  of  the  lamia,  claimed  its  services. 
This  shark  is  very  chary  of  approaching  the 
bait  when  unaccompanied  by  the  pilot-fish. 
The  latter  advances  in  front  of  the  monster, 
and  first  approaching  the  bail,  returns,  as  if  to 
report  progress,  when,  soon  after,  the  shark 
approaches  and  seizes  it.  After  the  creature 
is  hooked,  these'  elegant  little  attendants  still 
swim  about,  as  if  in  search  of  him,  near  the 
surface  of  the  water.  Nor  are  these  his  only 
companions  ;  for  sharks,  like  travellers,  may 
have  strange  bedfellows.  There  is  a  queer 
flat-headed  fish,  about  a  foot  long,  of  the  tho- 
racic tribe,  with  an  oval- shaped  furrowed  suck- 
ing apparatus  from  the  head  to  the  middle  of 
the  back,  with  which  he  adheres  to  his  bulky 
friend  for  the  sake,  it  is  thought,  of  the  advan- 
tages of  the  latter's  powerful  locomotion.  This 
Eckeneis  remora,  or  sucking-fish,  is  of  a  brown 
colour,  with  small  fins,  and  the  gill  membranes 
are  furnished  with  ten  rays,  which  probably 
were  the  feet  mentioned  by  Aristotle.  Though 
it  is  without  scales,  and  the  flesh  was  anciently 
abhorred,  the  more  sensible  moderns  think  it 
good  eating. 

In  common  with  other  cold-blooded  crea- 
tures, he  is  most  tenacious  of  life,  and  from 
muscular  irritability,  the  heart  continues  to 
pulsate  after  death  for  a  considerable  time. 
We  once  saw  an  instance  where  a  captured 
shark,  gashed,  mangled,  and  apparently  dead, 
being  kicked  in  the  mouth  by  a  foolish  mizen- 
top  boy,  it  instantly  bit  his  toes  off.  This  vi- 
tality is  strongly  shown  under  the  complimen- 
tary treatment  so  sworn  a  foe  receives  from 
his  captors;  and  even  dog-fish  pay  dearly  for 
trespassing  into  fishermen's  nets. 


In  1830,  the  Palinurus,  a  Company's  crui- 
ser was  before  Jiddah,  in  the  Red  Sea,  when 
the  sailors  hauled  on  board  a  female  shark  ; 
and,  as  she  lay  on  the  deck,  one  of  them  struck 
her  repeatedly  with  a  heavy  handspike  on  the 
head.  "  She  was  then  permitted  to  remain 
unmolested  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  when 
some  of  the  seamen  suggested  that  she  should 
be  '  spritsail  yarded' — an  operation  they  accom- 
plished by  cutting  through  the  skin  of  the  back, 
and  thrusting  the  stave  of  a  cask  through  the 
aperture.  She  bore  all  this  without  exhibiting 
any  signs  of  life  ;  but,  upon  being  again  thrown 
into  the  sea,  to  our  great  astonishment,  she 
was  observed  making  violent  efforts  to  get  to 
the  bottom.  Finding  it  impossible  to  effect 
this,  owing  to  the  stave,  by  which  she  was  en- 
cumbered, she  continued  to  swim  round  the 
vessel  for  several  hours.  The  antipathy  which 
the  seaman  naturally  entertains  towards  his 
voracious  enemy  may  explain,  but  cannot  be 
said  to  palliate,  this  cruel  action." 

Under  such  a  feeling,  it  it  not  to  be  won- 
dered at,  that  the  capture  of  a  shark  enlivens 
the  tedium  of  a  voyage,  and  that  every  man 
and  boy  becomes  eager  and  animated  in  the 
result. 

(To  be  concluded.) 


British  Agriculture. 

(Continued  from  page  298.) 

It  is  acknowledged  that  the  monopoly  of  the 
present  suburban  larmers,  and  market-garden- 
ers, and  town  dairymen,  will  be  seriously 
broken  into  by  the  railway  extensions;  but  it 
is  interesting  to  see  how  competition  calls  forth 
new  energy,  and  causes  the  monopolist,  when 
driven  from  his  peculiar  walk,  to  look  out  lor 
new  means  of  regaining  his  old  advantages. 
The  suburban  cultivators  had  two  advantages 
over  their  country  brethren,  in  the  ample  sup- 
plies of  manure  which  the  towns  afforded 
them,  and  in  the  ready  and  constant  market 
for  their  produce.  The  portable  manures  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  railways  on  the  other, 
have  deprived  them  of  both  of  these  exclusive 
facilities.  They  are  therefore  turning  them- 
selves to  a  new  resource,  in  which  the  more 
distant  farmers  cannot  for  some  time  rival 
them.  The  solid  manure  of  the  towns  gave 
them  the  superiority  formerly.  They  are  now 
turning  to  the  liquid.  The  London  Sewerage 
Company  proposes  to  pump  up  the  waste  fluid 
of  the  sewers,  and  to  convey  it  in  pipes  to  dis- 
tances of  ten,  and  even  twenty  miles;  and 
from  these  pipes  to  distribute  it  in  showers 
upon  the  growing  crops,  or  to  send  it  forth  in 
streams  to  irrigate  the  land.  They  state  that 
so  greatly  is  the  project  in  favour  with  the 
suburban  tenantry,  that  they  have  already  ob- 
tained contracts  to  supply  upwards  of  twenty 
thousand  acres  with  their  enriching  fluid. 
Should  this  scheme  succeed,  so  that  the  old 
race  of  market-gardeners  and  dairymen  by  this 
means  regain  a  temporary  advantage,  it  will 
only  prove  an  incitement  to  their  more  rural 
neighbours  to  take  other  steps  in  advance,  by 
which  their  relative  conditions  may  be  again, 
for  a  time,  equalized.  By  bringing  such  rival 
pecuniary  interests  into  play,  railroads  cannot 
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fail  rapidly  to  hasten  the  developement  of  tht  % 
material  resources  of  the  country. 

Another  less  generally  observable,  but  mos 
important  facility,  is  the  cheapening  of  the  cos 
of  land  drainage,  which  has  recently,  or  is  nov 
in  the  course  of  being  effected.  Were  the 
whole  land  of  England  now  drained,  we  should 
even  in  18'47,  with  an  average  season,  raisi 
perhaps  five  millions  of  quarters  of  grain  mor< 
than  the  population  has  been  in  the  habit  o 
consuming.  How  important,  therefore,  tha| 
this  fundamental  improvement  should  be  has 
tened  forward,  and  that  the  facilities  for  doin; 
so  should  be  augmented  as  rapidly  as  possible 
The  introduction  of  the  pipe-tile,  by  lowerin 
the  price  of  the  conduit  to  one-third,  and  th 
cost  of  transport  to  one-fourth,  or  even  one 
eighth  of  that  of  the  old  tile  and  sole,  is  a  mos 
valuable  boon  to  practical  agriculture,  and  i 
giving  a  new  stimulus  to.  its  exertions.  Th 
pipe-tile  in  the  three  feet  trench  of  Mr.  Smith, 
with  occasional  Elkington  deep  drains,  wher 
springs  exist  or  under  water-lodges,  are  th! 
points  in  practical  draining  as  to  which  pre 
sent  experience  seems  most  conclusive. 

In  connection  with  this  subject,  the  propose^ 
loans  by  government  for  the  promotion  o 
draining,  are  likely  to  be  of  happy  influence  n 
It  is  upon  the  details  of  the  Bill,  however,  b 
which  these  loans  are  authorized,  that  its  prac 
tical  working  will  depend  ;  and  these  we  hav 
as  yet  had  no  opportunity  of  studying. 

High  farming  involves,  as  an  essential  ele 
ment,  high  manuring.  But  this  can  only  b 
practised  where  a  ready  access  is  had  to  abur 
dant  supplies  of  extraneous  manures.  Th 
importation  of  guano  from  foreign  countriei 
the  greater  economy  of  manures  among  ou 
practical  men,  and  the  manufacture  of  artificu 
manures  at  home,  have  given  facilities  for  hig 
manuring  which  were  never  possessed  by  thj 
general  farmer  before.  During  the  last  t 
years  this  abundance  of  easily  applied  manure 
has  given  rise  to  new  modes  of  employin 
them,  has  extended  the  use  of  them  in  a 
amazing  degree,  and  has  applied  a  decide 
stimulus  to  the  arable  culture  of  the  countn 
By  the  aid  of  Chemistry,  the  manufacture  ( 
manures  as  an  important  branch  of  industr 
will  continue  to  improve ;  the  supply  of  manure 
will  be  further  augmented  and  cheapened  ;  an 
the  development  of  the  resources  of  the  so 
will  be  thereby  hastened  and  increased. 

Another  circumstance  of  great  moment  no' 
operating  for  good  in  both  countries,  is  tl: 
rapid  diffusion  of  agricultural  knowledg 
among  the  rural  population.  Farmer's  Clut 
are  almost  everywhere  in  operation,  practici 
and  theoretical  discussions  take  place  at  fa 
mers'  meetings,  formal  lectures  are  often  givei 
agricultural  Journals  are  published  and  reai 
agricultural  libraries  are  established  ;  and  alt< 
gether  we  believe  that  a  period  of  intellects 
activity,  among  those  connected  with  the  til  lag 
of  the  soil  as  a  body,  has  now  commence* 
such  as  has  not  before  been  seen.  The  who! 
scope,  almost  the  staple  of  agricultural  writin 
has  been  altered  within  the  last  six  years,  an 
a  higher  tone  has  been  assumed  in  all  our  pn 
vincial  agricultural  discussions.  This  ougl 
certainly  to  lead,  as  simple  mental  efforts  a 
ways  have  done,  in  all  other  arts,  to  a  moi 
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rapid  advancement  of  the  art  of  culture,  as  well 
as  to  a  more  rapid  and  general  application  of 
improved  methods  to  the  fertilizing  of  the  soil. 

II.  But  in  either  kingdom  there  are  also 
special  facilities  and  hindrances  to  which  it 
will  be  proper  shortly  to  advert. 

I.  In  Scotland,  the  existence  of  leases  and 
corn-rents — the  greater  intelligence  of  the  peo- 
ple— and  the  long  continued  labours  of  the 
Highland  Society,  have  contributed  very  much 
to  that  higher  advancement  of  agriculture 
compared  with  the  southern  counties,  which 
its  position  in  latitude  renders  the  more  re- 
markable. None  of  these,  however,  are  recent 
facilities.  But  a  new  stimulus  has  lately  been 
furnished  by  the  Agricultural  Chemistry 
Association — a  body  which,  during  the  three 
years  of  its  existence,  has  displayed  an  extra- 
ordinary degree  of  activity.  Having  in  view, 
as  one  of  its  objects,  the  diffusion  of  elementa- 
ry scientific  knowledge  in  its  application  to 
agriculture,  its  principal  officer  has  been  sent 
into  the  most  remote  parts  of  the  country,  to 
stimulate  the  rural  population  to  expend  new 
thought  upon  their  old  pursuits,  and  new  me- 
thods for  their  old  processes.  They  have  also 
established  a  Laboratory  of  Chemical  research; 
by  means  of  which  they  both  solve  the  econo- 
mical difficulties  of  the  farmer,  and  protect 
him  from  the  impositions  of  the  adulterer  of 
manures,  and  of  the  manufactured  food  he 
purchases  for  his  stock. 

But  Scotland  has  her  hindrances  to  remove, 
as  well  as  her  facilities  to  promote.  The  sub- 
ject of  Entails  has  lately  been  brought  promi- 
nently before  the  Scottish  public,  especially  as 
an  obstacle  to  agricultural  improvement.  There 
are  many  alleged  evils  in  connection  with  the 
law  of  entails  which  are  beyond  our  present 
province  ;  but  it  is  not,  so  to  state,  that  the 
life- rent  tenure  by  which  entailed  estates  are 
held,  is  so  frail,  in  the  absence  of  heirs-male, 
that  the  holders  have  in  most  cases  no  induce- 
ment to  expend  their  income  in  permanently 
improving  the  land  from  which  it  is  derived. 
It  is  even  an  inducement,  where  daughters  are 
to  be  provided  for,  to  rackrent  and  impoverish 
it,  and  is  thus  a  direct  bar  to  all  expensive 
ameliorations. 

We  were  lately  informed  by  a  resident  pro- 
prietor in  a  Yorkshire  parish,  that  within  his 
recollection  every  estate  in  the  parish  had 
changed  hands.  This  may  be  considered  an 
evil  by  some,  but  it  has  this  good  effect  upon 
the  local  agriculture,  that  every  new  proprietor 
Joes  something  to  his  estate ;  and  with  the 
change  of  heads  there  is  a  constant  change  in 
the  old  habits  and  prejudices  of  the  people. 
In  Scotland  the  prejudices  and  habits  of  a  fa- 
mily may  be  said  to  be  entailed  with  the  land  ; 
and  except  through  the  heads  and  hands  of 
that  family  there  is  no  hope  of  any  permanent 
and  useful  alterations  being  effected.  The  ex- 
tent of  entailed  land  is  also  increasing.  New 
tracts  of  country  are  year  by  year  subjected 
to  their  stringent  clauses,  and  thus  the  agricul- 
tural blight  must  also  spread.  Another  inju- 
rious effect  of  entails,  besides  that  of  retarding 
the  progress  of  particular  estates,  is  the  bar 
they  present  to  the  adoption  of  great  general 
measures  for  the  improvement  of  a  whole  dis- 
trict.   A  bog  is  to  be  drained,  or  a  river-bed 


to  be  deepened,  by  which  several  estates  are 
to  be  benefited.  There  is  no  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  the  desirableness  of  the  proposed 
work,  and  under  other  circumstances  all  the 
parties  concerned  would  readily  agree  to  pay 
their  relative  quota  of  the  expense.  But  the 
occurrence,  among  the  number,  of  an  entailed 
property,  which  cannot  be  made  chargeable 
with  the  expense  of  a  prospective  improvement, 
stops  the  progress  of  the  measure,  and  leaves 
the  land  in  its  natural  condition  for  an  indefi- 
nite period. 

(To  be  continued.) 

The  Wages  of  War. 

It  was  a  few  days  after  the  news  of  Buena 
Vista — the  very  day  that  the  mail  brought  the 
official  list  of  the  killed  and  wounded  —  we  were 
seated  in  the  office  reading  over  the  names 
with  a  sad  curiosity,  seeking  out  those  with 
which  we  were  of  old  familiar. 

We  were  sorrowfully  enough  engaged  by 
these  thoughts,  when  a  young  woman  entered 
the  office.  When  we  say  young,  we  mean 
under  thirty.  She  had  a  small  girl  by  the 
hand — a  beautiful  little  creature,  about  three 
years  old.  Both  mother  and  child,  (for  such 
no  one  could  doubt  to  be  their  relationship 
who  observed  their  features,)  were  dressed 
with  extreme  neatness,  though  all  the  little 
elegancies  of  decoration  were  bestowed  upon 
the  child. 

We  just  looked  over  the  top  of  the  paper  to 
note  these  particulars,  when,  having  been  di- 
rected to  us  by  the  clerk,  she  came  forward  to 
our  desk. 

We  handed  her  a  chair,  and,  while  we  en- 
deavoured as  well  as  we  could  to  soothe  her 
very  apparent  agitation,  we  were  somewhat  at 
a  loss  to  account  for  its  existence. 

After  a  few  minutes'  conversation,  we  dis- 
covered the  reason,  in  the  fact  that  she  was  a 
relative  of  a  soldier  in  Captain  's  com- 
pany of  artillery.  This  corps  had  been  engag- 
ed, and,  we  remembered,  had  suffered  very 
severely.  She  had  been  informed  that  the 
list  of  killed  and  wounded  had  arrived,  and  she 
had  called  to  hear  some  intelligence  of  his  fate. 

She  wished  us  to  read  over  the  names. 

We  again  took  up  the  paper,  and  proceeded 
to  comply  with  her  request.  We  shall  never 
forget  the  expression  of  that  woman's  features 
as  we  read.  Her  agony  was  terrible.  She 
was  not  unhandsome;  but  her  face  became 
ghastly  pale,  and  her  eyes  looked  unutterable 
despair  as  she  fixed  them  upon  the  child,  who 
was  playing  with  a  newspaper  and  laughing 
joyously  in  its  heedless  innocence.  Her  lips 
were  colourless,  the  perspiration  started  on 
her  forehead,  and,  as  she  lifted  her  hand  to 
wipe  the  large  drops  away,  we  could  see  it 
trembling  as  though  palsied. 

The  presentiment  of  evil  had  already  almost 
broken  her  heart,  and  we  knew  that  the  rela- 
tive must  be  a  very  near  one. 

She  had  avoided  giving  us  her  name,  and, 
so  soon  as  we  found  the  list,  appalling  long, 
which  compiised  the  casualties  of  the  designa- 
ted corps,  we  began  to  read.  We  did  not 
know  when  we  would  reach  the  fatal  name,  if 
at  all,  and  at  each  individual  we  looked  inquir- 
ingly in  the  woman's  face.    She  said  nothing, 


however,  for  some  time,  and  we  began  to  hope 
that  the  name  was  not  down,  when  we  read— 

"John  ,  sergeant,  killed." 

Such  a  scream  !  It  was  the  wail  of  a  bro- 
ken heart.  Only  one — and  then  still  as  death. 
That  cry  was  ringing  in  our  ears  for  a  month. 
We  immediately  ran  towards  her,  but  she 
arose  from  her  chair,  motioned  us  her  thanks, 
and  without  a  word  left  the  office.  We  had 
read  to  her  the  announcement  of  her  husband's 
death.  We  did  not  do  much  service  in  the 
office  that  day. 

The  next  morning,  happening  down  on  the 
wharf,  we  saw  the  woman  and  her  little  girl 
going  on  board  the  Cincinnati  packet.  She 
recognized  us,  and  we  spoke  to  her.  She  was 
crushed  completely.  She  had  grown  twenty 
years  older  in  as  many  hours.  She  informed 
us  that  she  had  resided  with  her  husband  in 
New  York  ;  that  she  was  originally  from  the 
West,  and,  on  his  corps  being  ordered  to  Mexi- 
co, she  determined  to  repair  to  her  friends,  and 
await  the  conclusion  of  the  war.  She  had 
heard  of  the  battle,  and  knew  that  Captain 

 's  battery  was  engaged,  and  on  her 

arrival  in  Pittsburg  had  been  directed  to  the 
Journal  office  for  further  information.  She 
arrived  the  very  morning  after  the  receipt  of 
the  list  of  killed  and  wounded. 

We  bade  her  good-bye.  She  continued  her 
route  to  her  girlhood's  home,  now  desolate,  as 
was  all  the  world  to  her  ;  and  we  to  our  daily 
business,  a  sadder  man,  indeed. 

The  little  incident  recorded  above  was  re- 
called to  our  mind  on  Saturday,  by  reading  in 
a  Western  paper  the  notice  of  the  death  of 

"  Mrs.  Sarah  ,  widow  of  John  , 

a  soldier  killed  in  the  battle  of  Buena  Vista." 

It  was  our  acquaintance — there  could  be  no 
mistake.  She  had  grieved  herself  to  death  for 
her  husband. — Pittsburg  Journal. 

Case  of  the  Slave  Isaac  Brown. 

The  following  particulars  respecting  this 
case,  are  extracted  from  a  pamphlet  published 
in  this  city  for  gratuitous  distribution. 

Isaac  Brown,  a  coloured  man,  who  had 
been  residing  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  for 
more  than  a  year,  was  arrested  in  Philadelphia 
about  the  1st  of  May,  1847,  on  a  warrant  is- 
sued by  John  Swift,  Mayor  of  the  city,  charg- 
ed him  with  being  a  fugitive  from  the  justice 
of  the  State  of  Maryland.  The  arrest  was 
made  at  the  instance  of  John  Yell,  a  stranger, 
and  Brown  was  committed  to  await  the  requi- 
sition of  the  Governor1  of  Maryland.  A  writ 
of  habeas  corpus  was  awarded  by  Judge  Par- 
sons, and  the  4th  of  May  fixed  for  the  hearing. 
In  the  meantime,  however,  the  Governor  of 
Pennsylvania  issued  his  precept,  reciting  that 
his  excellency  the  Governor  of  Maryland  had 
given  information  to  him,  that  a  certain  Isaac 
Brown  stood  charged,  upon  the  oath  of  Alex- 
ander Somerville,  with  an  assault  and  battery 
upon  said  Somerville,  with  intent  to  kill  him, 
and  authorizing  and  requiring  Judge  Parsons 
"  to  issue  a  warrant  in  due  form  of  law,  direct- 
ed to  any  constable  or  other  proper  officer  for 
apprehending  and  securing  the  said  Isaac 
Brown,"  and  causing  him,  when  secured,  to 
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be  delivered  to  John  Zell,  agent  for  the  State 
of  Maryland. 

On  the  day  fixed  for  the  hearing,  Judge 
Parsons  announced  that  he  had  received  Gov- 
ernor Shunk's  precept,  and  therefore  must  dis- 
charge the  habeas  corpus.  That  he  was 
obliged  to  obey  the  command  of  the  Governor, 
and  surrender  the  prisoner  to  John  Zell,  on 
being  satisfied  that  he  was  the  person  demand- 
ed :  that  he  had  no  discretion  in  the  matter  at 
all,  and  would  give  Mr.  Zell  time  to  bring  his 
witnesses  to  prove  the  identity  of  the  prisoner. 
The  following  day  was  appointed  for  the  ex- 
amination of  the  witnesses.  When 

Charles  Gibbons  and  Thomas  Earle, 
appeared  as  counsel  for  the  prisoner,  and  Ed- 
ward D.  Ingraham,  for  the  Maryland  agent. 
Two  witnesses  were  then  called  by  Mr.  In- 
graham,  who  testified  as  follows  : 

Thomas  C.  Wilson,  sworn.  I  reside  in  Bal- 
timore. I  know  Isaac  Brown — the  prisoner. 
I  have  seen  him  in  prison  in  Calvert  county, 
Maryland.  He  was  supposed  to  be  a  slave  of 
Mr.  Somerville.  It  has  been  eighteen  months 
since  I  saw  him. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Gibbons.  Question. 
—What  business  are  you  engaged  in? 

Ans.    I  am  an  agent. 

Ques.    What  kind  of  an  agent  ? 

Ans.  I  am  a  general  agent — I  follow  a 
general  agency. 

Ques.    Whose  agent  are  you  1 

Ans.  I  have  been  agent  for  Hope  H.  Blat- 
ter of  Baltimore  for  several  years. 

Ques.  What  is  Hope  H.  Slatter's  busi- 
ness ? 

Ans.  It  is  to  buy  negroes  and  send  them 
to  the  South.  1  have  not  seen  Mr.  Somerville 
short  of  a  year.  I  am  not  particularly  ac- 
quainted with  him.  He  is  a  planter.  I  dont't 
think  I  was  ever  on  his  plantation.  Never 
was  at  his  house ;  don't  know  how  many 
slaves  he  keeps.  I  first  saw  Isaac  Brown  in 
Prince  Frederick,  Calvert  county,  Maryland. 
He  was  in  jail.  They  suid.  he  was  there  for 
shooting  Mr.  Somerville.  I  was  in  the  jail. 
It  is  85  miles  from  Baltimore.  I  saw  Brown 
afterwards  in  Baltimore — don't  know  how  he 
got  there.  He  was  in  Mr.  Slatter's  slave  yard 
when  1  saw  him.  That  was  a  year  ago  last 
September  or  October.  Can't  say  how  long 
he  was  there — but  I  saw  him  frequently  while 
he  was  there.  There  were  35  or  40  negroes 
there  at  the  same  time. 

Ques.  Did  not  Mr.  Slatter  send  Isaac 
Brown  to  Louisiana,  and  was  he  not  sold  in 
that.  State  ? 

This  question  was  objected  to  by  Mr.  In- 
graham,  and  overruled  by  I  he  Judge. 

Samuel  Y.  Harris,  sworn.  This  witness 
testified  that  he  knew  the  prisoner — had  seen 
him  in  Prince  Frederick  jail,  in  October,  1845 
— that  he  was  confined  there  for  some  time  on 
a  charge  of  shooting  Mr.  Somerville.  That, 
he  was  token  from  the  jail  to  Mr.  Slatter's 
slave  yard  in  Baltimore — and  witness  did  not 
see  him  afterwards  until  he  was  arrested  in 
this  proceeding. 

This  was  the  only  testimony  offered  to  prove 
the  identity  of  the  prisoner,  and  Mr.  Ingraham 
asked  that  the  prisoner  might  be  surrendered 
to  the  agent  of  t lie  State  of  Maryland. 


To  this,  Mr.  Gibbons,  on  behalf  of  the  pri- 
soner objected.  He  claimed  the  right  to  be 
heard  by  the  Court  on  the  merits  of  the  whole 
proceeding  as  fully  as  in  any  other  case  of  ha- 
beas corpus,  and  denied  the  power  of  the  Gov- 
ernor or  the  Court  to  suspend  that  writ,  or 
refuse  any  of  its  advantages  to  a  citizen  in 
custody,  charged  with  having  fled  from  the 
justice  of  another  State. 

Mr.  Earle  followed  on  the  same  side,  but 
had  not  progressed  far  in  his  able  argument, 
when  the  Court  adjourned  over  for  two  days. 

Before  the  time  appointed  for  Mr.  Earle  to 
resume  his  argument,  Governor  Shunk  request- 
ed Judge  Parsons  to  suspend  further  proceed- 
ings in  the  case,  until  he  (the  Governor)  could 
obtain  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney-General  in 
relation  to  it.  On  Friday,  the  21st  May, 
Judge  Parsons  received  from  Governor  Shunk, 
a  communication  informing  him,  that  under 
the  advice  of  the  Attorney-General,  lie  had 
reconsidered  and  revoked,  his  precept,  being 
satisfied  that  the  evidence  upon  which  he  had 
issued  it,  was  insufficient.  But  he  was  also 
informed  that  Governor  Pratt,  of  Maryland, 
had  sent  on  a  second  requisition,  founded  on  a 
bill  of  indictment  against  Isaac  Brown;  (being 
for  the  same  offence  of  which  he  was  first 
charged  ;)  a  second  precept  from  Governor 
Shunk,  therefore,  accompanied  the  communi- 
cation received  by  the  Judge.  Monday,  the 
24th  May,  was  fixed  by  the  Judge  for  a  hear- 
ing on  this  second  precept,  the  prisoner  in  the 
meantime  being  kept  in  jail  under  the  former 
proceeding,  which  the  Governor  had  revoked, 
Judge  Parsons  declaring  it  unnecessary  to 
issue  a  new  warrant- 
On  Saturday,  the  22d  of  May,  Mr.  Gibbons 
caused  to  be  issued  out  of  the  Supreme  Court 
another  process,  called  the  writ  de  homine  re- 
plegiando :  which  is  a  writ  to  replevy  a  man 
out  of  prison,  and  which  has  ne«^er  before  been 
successfully  used  in  a  like  case,  in  this  State.  [ 
The  Sheriff  of  the  County,  Henry  Lelar,  exe- 1 
cuted  the  writ  on  Saturday  evening,  by  reple- j 
vying  Isaac  Brown  out  of  the  custody  of  the, 
keeper  of  the  prison — and  finding  no  other 
process  lodged  against  him,  he  set  him  at 
liberty. 

On  Monday  Judge  Parsons  sent  an  officer 
to  the  prison,  with  directions  to  bring  Isaac 
Brown  into  Court;  returning  alone,  he  inform- 
ed the  Judge  that  Brown  was  not  there.  A 
warrant  was  immediately  issued  for  Anthony 
Freed,  the  keeper  of  the  prison,  a  worthy  and; 
faithful  officer,  and  lie  was  soon  after  brought 
into  Court,  under  arrest.  The  Judge  demand- 
ed to  know  of  Mr.  Freed  why  he  had  suffered 
Isaac  Brown  to  escape  from  his  custody.  Mr. 
Freed  answered  that  he  had  not  escaped  from 
his  custody,  but  that  he  had  delivered  him  intbj 
the  hands  of  the  High  Sheriff  of  the  County, 
on  a  writ  issued  out  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Pennsylvania,  a  certified  copy  of  which  he 
handed  to  the  Judge,  saying,  "There,  sir,  is 
the  authority  under  which  I  acted." 

Judge  Parsons  having  read  the  copy  of  the 
writ,  informed  Mr.  Freed  that  it  would  not  do  : 
it  was  no  answer  to  the  charge  of  an  escape. 
He  said  that  the  Supreme  Court  had  no  right 
to  order  the  discharge  of  a  prisoner  committed 
under  a  warrant  from  this  Court  !    He  denied 


the  power  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  act  in  thei  ft 
case!  And  he  ordered  Mr.  Freed  to  givfl  ^ 
bail  in  the  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars  for  hisj  jo 
appearance  at  the  next  Court  of  Quarter  Ses-  fa 
sions,  to  answer  the  charge  of  an  escape! 

Mr.  Freed  then  promptly  entered  the  requir-  Kate 
ed  bail,  and  was  discharged  from  custody 

All  these  proceedings  against  Isaac  Brown,|#;e 
based,  apparently  on  the  laws  of  the  land,  were  )»[» 
contrived  and  entered  into  for  the  purpose  oljf 
kidnapping  the  man  !    His  own  statement  hasj  |W 
been  embodied  in  an  affidavit,  which  we  copyjj 
from  the  Ledger  of  the  25th  inst.,  as  follows  \\ 

"  Isaac  Brown  being  duly  sworn,  according 
to  law,  dolh  depose  and  say,  that  he  is  detain- 
ed in  the  Philadelphia  county  jail,  on  a  charge 
of  being  a  fugitive  from  justice  of  the  State  of 
Maryland,  having,  as  it  is  alleged,  been  guilty 
of  an  assault  and  battery  upon  one  Alexander 
Somerville,  in  the  year  1845,  with  intent  to 
kill  him.  Deponent  solemnly  avers  that  he 
never  fled  from  the  justice  of  the  State  of 
Maryland,  or  of  any  other  State,  and  that  he 
never  did  commit  an  assault  and  battery  upon 
the  said  Alexander  Somerville,  but  is  enti  rely  j 
innocent  of  said  charge.  That  during  the 
summer  or  fall  of  1845,  deponent  was  inform 
ed  that  such  an  assault  and  battery  had  been 
committed  upon  the  said  Alexander  Somerville^ 
That  deponent  was  at  that  time  the  slave  o* 
the  said  Somerville,  and  had  the  management}  \ 
of  a  plantation  owned  by  his  master,  situatedj 
about  three  miles  from  his  master's  residence, 
and  that  deponent  was  on  the  said  plantation 
when  he  heard  of  said  assault  and  battery,  and 
at  the  time  it  was  committed.  That  as  soon 
as  deponent  heard  of  it,  he  got  out  his  horse 
to  go  to  the  residence  of  his  master  where  thei  y 
said  assault  had  been  committed,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  seeing  him.  That  deponent  was  soon 
after  arrested  by  a  body  of  armed  men,  and 
charged  with  the  said  crime,  and  put  into  thei 
jail  of  Prince  Frederick.  That  deponent  was 
kept  in  the  said  jail  for  a  period  of  thirty-three 
days,  during  which  time  his  hands  and  feet 
were  twice  bound  together,  his  clothing  strip- 
ped from  him,  and  two  hundred  lashes  in  all 
were  inflicted  upon  him  with  a  cowskin  by  a 
jail-keeper,  named,  or  called,  Sandy  Buck, 
That  the  said  whippings  were  inflicted  within 
one  week  of  each  other,  and  that  deponent  re- 
ceived one  hundred  lashes  on  each  occasion, 
although  there  was  no  evidence  to  sustain  the 
accusation  against  him,  and  although  deponent 
constantly  declared,  and  now  declares,  that  he 
was  innocent  of  the  said  charge.  Deponent 
further  says,  that  having  been  unjustly  con- 
fined in  the  said  jail  for  thirty-three  days,  he 
was  taken  out  and  sold  as  a  slave  to  one 
Samuel  Harris,  a  slave  trader,  for  the  sum  of 
five  hundred  dollars,  and  that  he  was  after- 
wards sold  by  the  said  Harris  to  Hope  H.  Slat- 
ter, of  Baltimore,  for  the  sum  of  six  hundred 
and  sixty  five  dollars,  as  deponent  was  inform- 
ed by  said  Slatter.  That  deponent  was  then 
taken  to  the  slave-yard  of  the  said  Slatter,  in 
the  city  of  Baltimore,  where  he  was  kept  a 
prisoner  for  some  time,  and  about  the  middle 
of  the  month  of  December,  1845,  was  put  on 
board  of  a  ship  at  said  city  against  his  will, 
together  with  one  hundred  and  sixty-nine  other 
persons  of  colour,  and  sent  to  the  city  of  New 
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rleans.  That  the  said  ship  arrived  in  New 
rleans  early  in  the  month  of  January,  1846, 
hen  this  deponent  was  sold  with  other  men 
i  a  Planter  in  the  State  of  Louisiana.  This 
^ponent  further  says,  that  he  did  not  leave  the 
tate  of  Maryland  of  his  own  free  will,  but 
ras  forcibly  taken  from  the  said  State  by  the 
onsent  and  aid  of  the  same  persons  who  now 
harge  him  with  having  fled  from  the  justice 
f  the  said  State  of  Maryland  ;  and  that  the 
/hole  proceeding  under  which  he  is  now  de- 
lined  is,  as  deponent  verily  believes,  the  re- 
ult  of  a  conspiracy  on  the  part  of  the  said 
lersons  to  deprive  him  of  his  rights  and  liber- 
ty as  a  citizen  of  Pennsylvania,  in  which 
State  deponent  has  lived  for  upwards  of  one 
rear,  having  his  family,  consisting  of  a  wife 
>nd  nine  children,  in  the  said  State,  dependent 
ipon  him  for  support." 

If  the  oath  of  Isaac  Brown  be  admitted  as 
jvidence  it  appears,  that  so  far  from  being  a 
ugitive  from  justice,  he  was  actually  sent  out 
)f  the  State  against  his  will !  And  if  any  man 
3oubts  this,  let  him  refer  to  the  testimony  of 
Thomas  C.  Wilson,  the  agent  of  Slatter,  who 
says  that  Isaac  was  in  Slatter's  slave-yard  : 
and  who  was  not  permitted  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion "  did  not  Mr.  Slatter  send  him  to  Louisi- 
ana, and  sell  him  in  that  State'?"  Harris  also 
says,  that  Isaac  was  taken  from  the  jail  in 
jPrince  Frederick,  to  Slatter's  slave-yard  in 
Baltimore.  It  has  never  been  pretended  that 
the  man  made  his  escape  from  Slatter's  yard. 
He  was  sent  out  of  the  State  of  Maryland  in 
chains,  and  sold  by  Slatter,  or  his  agent,  in 
New  Orleans.  Somerville  knew  this  when  he 
made  the  oath  on  which  the  Governor  of  Mary- 
land based  his  requisition.  Wilson,  the  agent 
of  Slatter  knew  all  about  it — for  doubtless  the 
object  of  his  visit  to  the  jail  in  Prince  Frede- 
rick, eighty-five  miles  from  Baltimore,  in  Oc- 
tober, 1845,  was  to  purchase  Isaac  and  to 
convey  him  to  Slatter's  yard.  And  Harris 
knew  it  too,  the  disinterested  witness,  who  tra- 
velled one  hundred  and  eighty-five  miles  to 
identify  Brown,  spent  day  after  day  in  Phila- 
delphia, awaiting  his  surrender,  and  fled  as 
soon  as  he  heard  of  the  issuing  of  the  capias 
against  him  ! 

But  whether  Isaac  Brown  be  guilty  or  inno- 
cent of  the  assault  and  battery  upon  Somer- 
ville, it  is  very  clear  that  he  was  punished  for 
it  under  the  laws  of  Maryland  in  1345.  The 
witnesses  Wilson  and  Harris  both  say,  that  he 
was  in  jail  in  Prince  Frederick  in  October, 
1845,  on  a  charge  of  shooting  Somerville. 
How  did  he  get  out  of  jail?  Harris  says  he 
was  taken  from  the  jail  to  Slatter's  slave-yard. 
Wilson  says  he  saw  him  in  Slatter's  yard  in 
September  or  October,  1845.  Brown  swears 
that  he  was  taken  out  of  prison  and  sold,  first 
to  Harris  for  five  hundred  dollars,  then  to  Slat- 
ter for  six  hundred  and  sixty-five  dollars. 
The  time  fixed  by  the  laws  of  Maryland  for 
holding  the  Courts  in  Calvert  county,  is  the 
6econd  Monday  in  May,  and  the  second  Mon- 
day in  October  in  each  year.  It  would  seem, 
then,  that  the  Court  was  actually  in  session  in 
Prince  Frederick,  when  Isaac  Brown  was  ta- 
ken from  the  jail  of  that  town  to  Slatter's  yard 
in  Baltimore  !  He  was  in  jail  upon  legal  pro- 
cess and  could  only  be  taken  from  it  by  legal 


process,  issuing  from  the  Court  then  in  session 
within  a  lew  yards  of  his  place  of  confinement. 
He  received  two  hundred  lashes  while  in  jail, 
and  surely  they  were  legally  administered.  It 
may  be  asked  if  the  Court  had  any  authority 
to  order  his  sale  to  Slatter  or  any  other  person. 
The  answer  is  found  in  the  laws  of  Maryland. 
The  first  section  of  the  act  of  1818  provides, 
"  that  from  and  after  the  passage  of  this  law, 
it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  the  Courts  of  law 
within  this  Slate  to  sentence  any  negro  or  mu- 
latto slave  convicted  of  any  crime  perpetrated 
after  the  passage  of  this  act,  to  undergo  a  con- 
finement in  the  Penitentiary  in  this  State,  any 
law  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding." 

The  2nd  section  of  the  same  act  provides, 
that  if  any  slave  shall  be  convicted  of  any 
crime  which  may  not  in  the  discretion  of  the 
Court  be  punishable  by  hanging,  the  slave 
may  in  the  discretion  of  the  Court  be  sentenced 
to  be  lashed  on  the  bare  back,  or  the  Court 
may  sentence  him  to  be  banished  from  the 
State  by  transportation  and  sale  into  some  for- 
eign country,  or  some  one  of  the  United  States 
— such  slave  to  be  valued  and  paid  for  as  di- 
rected by  law.  (See  Dorsey's  Laws  of  Mary- 
land, p.  702.) 

Every  reader  must  therefore  see,  from  the 
law  and  the  facts  here  presented,  that  Isaac 
Brown,  whether  guilty  or  not,  was  actually 
punished  in  1845,  under  the  laws  of  Maryland, 
lor  the  alleged  assault  and  battery  upon  Som- 
erville! He  was  both  lashed  and  banished 
"  by  transportation  and  sale  into"  the  State  of 
Louisiana,  and  Somerville  was  paid  for  him, 
"as  directed  by  law."  And  yet  a  grand  jury 
of  Calvert  county,  twenty  months  after  the 
alleged  commission  of  the  crime,  and  eighteen 
months  after  Isaac  Brown  was  punished  for  it, 
finds  a  bill  of  indictment  against  him,  and 
lends  itself  to  this  outrage  of  Somerville  and 
his  confederates,  to  trick  the  Governor  of  Penn- 
sylvania, evade  our  laws,  insult  our  people, 
and  kidnap  the  man  ! 

Had  Brown  been  arrested  and  detained  as  a 
fugitive  slave,  according  to  the  laws  of  the 
land,  perhaps  the  circumstance  would  have 
created  no  unusual  excitement.  But  his  mas- 
ter lives  in  Louisiana — the  kidnappers  from 
Maryland  had  no  title  to  him,  and  the  only 
chance  they  had  to  secure  their  prey  and  swin- 
dle his  owner  was  by  means  of  the  fraud  that 
has  been  exposed.  Their  purpose  was  defeat- 
ed by  the  writ  de  homine  replegiundo,  and  a 
citizen  of  Pennsylvania  is  held  to  bail  as  a 
criminal,  by  a  Pennsylvania  Judge,  for  not 
disregarding  the  process  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  our  Commonwealth. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

SONNET. 

Earth  claims  again  her  dead  :  and  we,  who  stand 
In  less'ning  ranks  around,  if  patience,  love, 

And  faith  endure;  the  death-dissevered  band 
May  hope,  not  rashly,  to  rejoin  above. 

Long'  ere  life's  shadows  close,  are  seen  depart 

Morn's  radiant  smile,  noon's  soul-compelling  hour, 

Love  of  our  youth  and  prime ;  till  the  sad  heart 
Finds  its  most  lonely  haunt,  its  childhood's  leafless 
bower. 

Yet  the  same  orb  that  lit  the  dew-gemm'd  lawn, 
And  with  its  noontide  glow  fill'd  grove  and  field ; 


Makes  fading  eve  more  glorious  than  the  dawn, 

With  fresh  effulgence  from  the  skies  revealed  : 
Grant,  Power  Supreme!  ere  falls  the  all-shrouding 
night, 

Our  hearts  such  change  to  know,  baptized  in  Heaven's 
own  light. 


Died,  on  the  16th  of  Fourth  month  last,  Benjamin 
Vail,  a  valuable  and  much  esteemed  member  and  an 
elder  of  Plainfield  Monthly  Meeting,  Ohio,  in  the  80th 
year  of  his  age.  Unwavering  in  his  attachment  to 
the  doctrines  and  testimonies  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
he  stood  to  the  last  a  firm  and  upright  supporter  of 
them  ;  frequently  expressing  the  concern  he  1elt  that 
the  members  of  our  religious  Society,  imd  particularly 
those  of  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  which  lie  had  long 
been  an  active  and  useful  member,  might  be  enabled 
to  maintain  the  principles  we  profess  in  accordance 
with  the  views  of  our  early  Friends.  A  few  days  be- 
fore his  death  he  said  emphatically,  "  1  want  it  to  be 
clearly  undorstoc  d,  that  I  wish  the  principles  and  doc- 
trinal views  of  our  early  predecessors  to  be  upheld 
and  maintained  in  their  ancient  purity." — He  was  a 
diligent  attender  of  all  our  meetings  whilst  in  health, 
and  an  example  of  reverent  silent  waiting  therein  for 
the  arising  of  Life;  but  lor  some  months  previous  to 
his  dissolution  was  mostly  confined  through  infirmity. 
During  this  season  of  bodily  affliction,  he  was  at 
times  permitted  to  feel  the  withdrawing  of  the  Lord's 
presence,  and  frequently  in  much  humility  spoke  of 
himself  as  a  poor  unworthy  creature,  having  nothing 
of  his  own  to  lean  upon;  illustrating  the  apostolic  de- 
claration :  "  Not  by  works  of  righteousness  which  we 
have  done,  but  according  to  his  mercy  he  save  th  us 
by  the  washing  of  regeneration  and  the  renewing  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  which  he  hath  shed  upon  us  abun- 
dantly through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ-"  Yet  in  these 
seasons  of  mental  conflict,  he  was  sometimes  merci- 
fully favoured  to  look  forward  with  hope  .  two  days 
before  his  close,  he  said,  "1  feel  assured  He  will  be 
with  me  through  the  valley  and  shadow  of  death." 
He  was  favoured  with  the  clear  exercise  of  his  mental 
faculties  almost  to  the  very  last,  and  peacefully  ex- 
pired without  a  struggle ;  leaving  to  his  family  and 
friends  the  consoling  belief,  that  as  a  shock  ol  corn 
fully  ripe  he  has  been  gathered  to  his  everlasting  rest. 

 ,  of  congestion  of  the  heart,  at  his  residence  in 

Ulysses,  Tompkins  county,  N.  Y.,  on  the  16th  of  Fifth 
month  last,  Aaron  K.  Owen,  aged  53  years;  a  mem- 
ber, and  for  16  years  an  elder  of  Hector  Monthly 
Meeting,  This  our  dear  friend  during  the  early  part 
of  his  life,  was  much  exposed  to  the  contaminating 
influence  of  the  world;  hut  when  arrived  at  manhood, 
he  was  enabled  to  submit  to  the  cross  of  Christ,  and 
to  follow  the  convictions  of  heavenly  love  and  light, 
which  were  mercifully  vouchsafed  to  him.  He  be- 
came convinced  of  the  principles  professed  by  Friends, 
and  united  himself  in  membership  with  them  about 
the  22d  year  of  his  age.  Being  brought  under  the 
refining  power  of  Truth,  he  was  qualified  to  fill  vari- 
ous important  stations  in  the  church,  being  sound  in 
faith  and  doctrine,  and  zealously  engaged  in  support- 
ing the  discipline  of  the  Society.  He  w;as  very  punc- 
tual in  attending  all  our  meetings,  and  often  manifest- 
ed a  great  concern  that  his  children  and  others  should 
not  neglect  the  performance  of  this  important  dutv. 
In  his  removal,  the  family,  Society,  and  community  at 
large,  have  sustained  a  loss  that  will  be  deeply  felt. 
This  dear  friend  said  but  little  during  his  confinement, 
but  the  few  expressions  that  he  made,  evinced  a  sol- 
emn and  heavenly  state  of  mind.  At  one  time  when 
several  of  the  family  were  near  his  bed,  he  repeated, 
"To  him  that  ovcrcometh  will  I  give  to  eat  of  the 
hidden  manna,  and  will  give  him  a  white  stone,  and 
in  the  stone  a  new  name  written  which  no  man  know- 
eth  saving  he  that  recciveth  it;"  adding,  "If  we  are 
faithful)  we  shall  all  have  an  evidence  of  this  white 
stone  in  our  own  breasts."  He  did  not  manifest  any 
concern  about  bis  recovery,  saying,  he  had  no  doubt 
but  all  would  terminate  for  the  best.  His  greatest  de- 
sire seemed  to  be  for  patience  to  bear  his  sufferings, 
which  was  mercifully  granted.  Near  the  last  he 
spoke  of  the  great  peace  and  quietness  which  he  felt 
under  his  afflictions ;  thus  affording  an  evidence  to  his 
friends,  whose  lot  it  is  to  sutler  this  bereavement,  that 
their  loss  is  his  gain.  He  died  on  the  1  Lth  day  of  his 
sickness. 
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For  "The  Friend." 

Journey  to  Upper  Canada  in  1797. 

In  the  year  1797,  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meet- 
ing appointed  a  committee  of  men  Friends  to 
make  a  religious  visit  to  some  of  its  members 
who  had  removed  into  Upper  Canada.  Joshua 
Sharpless,  one  of  the  committee,  kept  an  ac- 
count of  the  journey,  an  abstract  of  which,  we 
propose  to  make  for  "The  Friend." 

On  the  13th  of  the  Tenth  month,  Jacob 
Lindley,  James  Wilson,  both  ministers,  and 
Joshua  Sharpless,  an  elder,  set  out  on  horse- 
back and  rode  up  the  waters  of  the  Brandy- 
wine,  and  through  the  east  end  of  the  Little 
Conestoga  Valley  to  John  Scarlet's  in  the 
Forest.  After  dining  there,  they  proceeded 
up  the  Schuylkill  to  Reading,  "situated  on 
a  low  piece  of  ground  near  the  river,  and 
by  no  means  elegant,  neither  did  the  town  look 
thriving  or  lively;" — thence  over  a  fruitful 
country  and  good  road  to  Penrose  Wiley's,  at 
Maiden  Creek,  where  they  lodged. 

14th.  Being  First  day,  "attended  Maiden 
Creek  Meeting,  which  was  a  refreshing  time  ; 
dined  at  John  Starr's  near  the  meeting-house." 
Here  they  were  joined  by  Oliver  Paxson  and 
James  LangstafT,  two  of  the  committee.  "  Af- 
ter a  comfortable  opportunity  at  John  Starr's, 
we  set  off  towards  Muncy.  In  about  three 
miles  upon  a  considerable  eminence  the  view 
was  truly  picturesque  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach,"  the  country  being  diversified  with  hill 
and  valley,  and  the  Blue  Mountains  eight  miles 
distant.  They  took  up  their  quarters  that  night 
with  a  farmer  on  a  fine  plantation  upon  one  of 
the  branches  of  the  Schuylkill.  The  next  day 
rising  very  early,  they  rode  to  Cattawissa, 
crossing  the  Tuscarora,  the  Locust,  the  Broad 
and  Mahoney  mountains.  Most  of  the  road 
was  very  rough,  and  the  land  from  Hamburgh 
to  this  place,  chiefly  mountainous,  poor,  and 
stony,  and  very  little  settled.  There  are  a 
number  of  settlements  in  Roaring  Creek  valley, 
yet  the  face  of  the  ground  not  desirable. 

On  the  17th  they  lodged  at  William  Ellis's, 
at  Muncy,  and  next  morning  commenced  rid- 
ing through  the  Alleghany  mountains.  At 
Loyalsock  they  dined  on  venison  for  the  first 
time,  the  tavern-keeper's  sons  having  killed 
three  deer  the  day  before,  making  twenty  in 
all  that  fall.  The  19th,  they  set  out  at  "  peep 
of  clay"  over  a  miry  road  up  a  branch  of  Ly- 
coming creek,  which  they  crossed  upwards  of 
twenty  times.  "  I  have  had  this  morning  to 
admire  the  productions  of  nature — the  lofty 
pines,  the  hemlock,  spruce  and  sugar  maple, 
and  other  varieties  of  timber.  There  is  no  one 
to  carry  them  off,  and  they  fall  into  their  mo- 
ther's lap,  the  earth  ;  and  the  multitudes  of 
trunks  of  trees  that  lie  across  one  another  is 
truly  admirable.  Many  of  the  white  pines 
which  appear  to  have  lain  in  that  situation  for 
more  than  half  a  century,  are  grown  over  with 
moss — and  seeds  of  other  trees  falling  on  it, 
have  taken  root,  grown  to  be  trees  five  or  six 
inches  through,  while  the  logs  under  them  re- 
main. The  valley  through  which  we  passed 
is  narrow,  with  hiuh  mountains  on  each  side 
heavily  covered  with  timber."  On  Chestnut 
ridge,  they  "entered  a  vast  forest  of  hemlock, 


|  spruce,  &c,  so  thick,  that  though  a  clear  day, 
'  it  appeared  like  the  dusk  of  evening.  Night 
overtook  us  before  we  got  into  quarters,  and 
it  was  very  dark,  so  that  we  were  truly  thank- 
ful when  the  glimmerings  of  light  at  our  des- 
tined post  made  their  appearance,  though  we 
found  it  a  very  poor  tavern,  having  nothing 
but  mush  and  milk  for  supper;  the  mush  made 
of  meal  pounded  in  a  mortar.  Yet  we  were 
thankful  to  fare  so  well  in  the  wilderness,  hav- 
ing in  the  course  of  forty-three  miles,  passed 
but  three  cottages,  and  these  mean. 

"  2Uth.  This  has  been  a  pleasant  day's  tra- 
vel by  the  Tioga  river,  through  a  lertile  valley, 
with  a  lew  cabins  and  some  improvements  the 
first  twelve  miles.  We  breakfasted  at  the 
widow  Lindley's,  and  were  much  pleased  with 
our  repast,  having  eaten  nothing  since  we  left 
Loyalsock  but  what  we  carried  with  us,  ex- 
cept two  poor  suppers." 

Pursuing  the  journey,  they  crossed  the  Canes- 
teo  and  Conhocton  rivers,  and  stopped  to  feed 
at  the  Painted  Post,  (now  a  post  town  in  Steu- 
ben county,  New  York,)  but  they  had  nothing 
suitable;  thence  they  went  to  J.  Dobson's  to 
lodge. 

^lst.  After  five  miles  riding,  they  breakfast- 
ed at  W.  Kersey's.  "  He  had  neither  hay, 
corn,  nor  oats,  (or  our  horses.  He  lives  in  a 
small  log  house  in  the  woods,  by  a  lake  of 
about  fifty  acres,  surrounded  by  a  hard  gra- 
velly bank,  no  stream  running  into  or  out  of 
it ;  yet  it  continues  about  the  same  fulness  at 
all  seasons,  and  abounds  with  various  kinds  of 
fish.  Went  to  Bath  and  fed  our  horses.  With- 
in two  miles  of  this  town  were  several  large 
and  elegant  buildings,  which,  after  passing 
through  more  than  a  hundred  miles  of  wil- 
derness, where  there  were  but  a  few  straggling 
cabins,  were  cheering.  Here  we  inquired 
which  way  we  had  better  take  to  Niagara, 
having  in  prospect  to  go  through  Williams- 
burg, it  being  our  nearest  route.  They  in- 
formed us  there  was  only  a  small  Indian 
path  that  way,  and  that  we  had  belter  go  by 
the  way  of  Canandaigua — but  that  the  direct 
road  there  was  so  miry,  we  had  best  go  by 
Jemima  Wilkinson's  settlement ;  which  was  so 
far  round,  our  minds  became  exercised  to  know 
what  was  best  to  do.  Upon  closely  attending 
to  the  subject,  and  taking  that  part  of  our  ap- 
pointment, of  visiting  those  of  our  Society 
about  Canandaigua  and  parts  adjacent  into 
view,  we  felt  most  easy  to  turn  our  course  to- 
wards that  settlement.  It  was  a  solitary  road  ; 
most  of  the  way  was  an  entire  wilderness." 
They  proceeded  along  Crooked  lake  to  Tho- 
mas Lee's  "  a  kind  friendly  family," — dis- 
tance about  thirty-one  miles. 

22d.  First-day — "  a  rainy  morning  and  a 
drifty  day.  It  was  thought  best  not  to  travel 
till  afternoon  ;  and  as  there  was  no  Friends' 
meeting  in  these  parts,  we  felt  an  opening  to 
sit  down  with  the  family,  and  with  such  of  the 
neighbours,  who  were  free  to  come,  there  being 
but  a  few  within  reach.  The  opportunity  was 
sensibly  owned,  the  Lord's  heavenly  power 
overshadowing  to  our  comfort,  and  the  contri- 
tion and  humbling  of  most  that  were  present. 
We  parted  with  them  in  much  nearness,  and 
went  on  to  one  Judge  Potter's,  who  kindly  took 
us  in.    He  lives  in  an  elegant  building.  After 


riding  five  or  six  miles  without  seeing  scanfs: 
a  house,  such  a  superb  one  rising  in  the  woot^ 
begat  admiration." 

23d.    In  this  day's  ride  they  came  on  tl 
bank  of  the  Canandaigua  lake,  "  which  w4  foil) 
enlivening  and  looked  "beautiful,  at  the  out!  |soi 
we  went  up  an  ascending  street  to  the  towj  ik 
Upon  conferring  together  we  thought  best  d 
going  to  see  some  of  our  members  hereaway  m 
and  inquiring  of  our  landlord,  he  informed  u  fftii 
of  one  or  more  who  lived  at  Mud  Creek  aboii  » 
ten  or  twelve  miles  off.    In  about  nine  miles  pi 
we  stopped  at  Job  Howling's  to  inquire  th  dian 
way  •  he  told  us  it  was  too  far  to  reach  ths  jfaool 
evening,  and  kindly  invited  us  to  stay  all  nigh  rib 
which  [invitation]  we  accepted.    We  foun  ipt 
his  wile  was  a  member,  and  very  kind.;  Mi 
They  had  a  religious  opportunity  with  then  ife 
that  evening.  M[ 

24th.  "  in  conference  this  morning  it  open  jingi 
ed  with  great  clearness  to  appoint  a  meeting  id 
to  be  held  next  day  at  Nathan  Herringdon's  ft 
a  friendly  man,  about  1|  mile  from  thence  | 
We  then  went  to  Nathan  Comstock's,  fiw  bsi 
miles,  and  sat  with  his  family  ;  his  wife  is  ij  bi.c 
member.  Then  to  Abraham  Lupham's  twt 
miles  ;  had  a  refreshing  opportunity  with  his  in 
family,  and  lodged  there."  ^ 

25th.  "  Attended  the  meeting  at  N.  Herring  d  F 
don's.    Though  it  was  not  a  time  of  rejoicing)  be cir 
yet  it  was  an  instructive  opportunity.  Lodgecj 
at  Jeremiah  Smith's — his  wife  is  a  memberj 
He  was  one  of  the  first  settlers  in  these  parts; 
and  his  house  remains  covered  with  bark.  We 
had  pretty  good  beds,  otherwise  I  thought  t 
openness  of  his  house,  a  log  building  not  plas^ 
tered,  was  a  preparation  to  our  lying  in  thi 
woods,  which  we  expect  shortly  to  encounter, 
On  the  26th,  an  appointed  meeting  at  N.  Conn 
stock's',  was  a  solid',  favoured  opportunity, 
At  the  close,  we  desired  those  in  religious  pro 
Cession,  and  those  who  had  their  minds  turn 
towards  Friends,  would  keep  their  seats,  tCi 
whom  counsel  and  instruction  were  adminisJ|,;j 
tered.    The  number  who  stayed  was  perhaps 
forty,  one-half  of  whom  were  not  in  member- 
ship 'r  but  divers  of  them  appeared  a  tender, 
seeking  people.    In  the  evening  we  had  a  reli 
gious  opportunity  at  Jacob  Smith's,  with  hi 
and  his  brother  Joseph's  family." 

(To  be  continued.) 


London  Yearly  Meeting. 

We  take  the  following  information  respect 
ing  the  proceedings  of  this  body  from  the 
"  London  Friend." 


ih 


ih 


The  Meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders  assem- 
bled on  Second-day,  the  17th  [of  Fifth  month], 
and  continued  its  sittings  till  the  next  morn- 
ing. Maria  Fox,  and  Edwin  O.  Tregelles, 
John  Budge  and  Isaac  Sharp,  relumed  their 
respective  certificates  granted  last  year. 

18th,  Third-day. —  The  adjourned  General 
Meeting  for  Ackworth  School  met  this  after- 
noon ;  not  much  occurred  to  require  notice.  - 

]  9th,  Fourth-day,  Morning. — The  Epistle 
from  Ireland  referred  to  an  Epistle  of  Counsel 
to  its  members,  occasioned  by  the  present  dis- 
turbed state  of  the  Island,  which  offers  a  strong 
temptation  to  Friends  to  avail  themselves  of 
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ilitary  defence  in  the  protection  of  property, 
he  advice  it  contains  appears  to  us  truly  va- 
able ;  we  give  a  copy  in  the  earlier  columns 
this  paper.  Several  of  the  Epistles  from 
orth  America  allude  in  terms  of  censure  and 
"sorrow  to  the  iniquitous  invasion  of  Mexico 
f  the  United  States ;  and  in  several  of  the 
early  Meetings,  measures  have  been  taken  to 
present  to  the  government  the  Christian  views 
"Friends  relative  to  war.  Considerable  allu- 
on  is  made  also  to  slavery,  and  to  the  Indi- 
is  under  the  care  of  the  Society.  From  the 
idiana  Epistle,  we  learn  that  the  boarding- 
:hool,  to  which  Friends  in  England  have  con- 
•ibuted  their  aid,  was  to  be  ready  for  use  this 
pring. 

Afternoon. — George  Stacy  was  appointed 

be  Clerk,  and  Robert  Forster  and  Thomas 
utnphrey,  Assistants.  The  Reports  of  Suf- 
:rings  showed  a  large  number  of  instances  in 

hich  church-rates  (so  called)  have  been  taken 

ithout  warrant.  It  appears  that  the  officers, 
ther  out  of  respect  to  Friends,  or  to  save 
lemselves  trouble,  when  they  distrain  for 
snt-charge  in  lieu  of  tithe,  (which  is  taken 
'ithout  warrant,)  frequently  take  goods  of 
jfficient  value  to  cover  also  the  demand  for 
je  "  church-rate."  This  is  of  course  illegal  ; 
nd  Friends  were  cautioned  not  to  overlook 
ae  circumstance,  but  to  see  that  the  officers 
feep  within  their  authority,  in  order  that  the 
istimony  of  the  Society  may  not  decline. 

The  answers  to  the  Queries  were  commen- 
3d,  and  continued  till  Sixth-day,  Afternoon. 
estimonies  or  Minutes  were  read  at  these  sit- 
ings concerning  Mary  Fox  of  Wellington, 
inn  Jones  of  Stockport,  Saiah  Smith  of  Bard- 
eld,  (sister  to  Ann  Jones,)  Anna  Price  of 
Jeath,  Susanna  Weston  of  Dover,  and  Rich- 
rd  Jackson  of  Calder  Bridge;  Mary  Marsh  of 
itoke  Newington,  Mary  Fell  of  Uxbridge, 
ohn  Catchpool  of  Winchmore  Hill,  Joseph 
ohn  Gurney,  Sarah  Thompson  of  Wood- 
ridge,  Mary  Wilson  of  Kendal,  and  Sarah 
lhackleton  of  Ballitore. 

21st,  Sixth-day,  Afternoon. — A  summary 
f  the  Answers  from  the  Meeting  of  Ministers 
nd  Elders  was  read.  The  remainder  of  a 
">ng  sitting  was  occupied  with  the  considera- 
ion  of  the  religious  state  of  the  Society.  The 
aeeting  was  introduced  into  solemn  exercise 
f  spirit,  on  account  of  the  various  deficiencies 
/hich  had  been  reported,  and  of  the  worldly 
nindedness  of  many ;  and  much  weighty 
ounsel  was  offered,  especially  on  the  subjects 
f  the  First,  Third,  and  Fourth  Queries. 
)ther  important  views  of  Christian  Truth  were 
lso  introduced,  of  which  however,  any  notes 
i  this  report,  would  fail  to  give  an  adequate, 
r  perhaps  an  instructive  representation. 

22nd,  Seventh-day,  Morning. —  A  subject 
'hich  early  engaged  the  attention  of  the  meet- 
ig,  was  the  true  purpose  and  character  of 
testimonies  concerning  deceased  ministers, 
n  the  beginning,  Friends  felt  called  upon  to 
sstify  to  the  power  of  divine  grace  as  shown 
n  the  lives  and  ministry  of  the  faithful  amongst 
hem  ;  these  testimonies  were  sometimes  given 
)rth  by  individual  brethren,  afterwards  by 
lonlhly  or  Quarterly  Meetings,  as  they  felt 
hemseives  drawn  thus  to  honour  the  great 
lead  of  the  Church.    Neither  their  original 


design,  nor  the  subsequent  advices  of  the 
Yearly  Meeting  respecting  them,  contemplated 
the  preparation  of  a  memoir  of  the  life  of  the 
deceased.  Of  later  time,  however,  they  have 
gradually  assumed  something  of  this  form  ; 
and  although  it  must  be  acknowledged  that 
the  reading  of  these  accounts  in  the  Yearly 
Meeting  has  often  been  attended  with  edifica- 
tion, both  in  the  present  and  on  former  occa- 
sions, yet  a  closer  adherence  to  a  more  simple 
form  in  such  documents  is  likely  to  produce  a 
still  greater  amount  of  edification.  It  was 
concluded  to  adopt  a  minute  of  advice  upon 
the  subject,  which  the  Clerk  produced  at  a 
future  sitting. 

The  remaining  time  of  the  meeting  was  oc- 
cupied in  reading  the  Reports  of  the  various 
schools,  with  the  exception  of  Ackworth. 

Afternoon- — A  meeting  of  the  Committee 
on  Epistles,  &c,  sat  this  afternoon. 

Amongst  the  papers  produced  by  the  Meet- 
ing for  Sufferings,  were,  a  Memorial  from  In- 
diana Meeting  for  Sufferings,  to  the  United 
States  legislature,  on  the  disputes  respecting 
Oregon  ;  a  similar  document  from  Philadelphia 
against  the  Mexican  War,  which  we  subjoin 
to  this  account ;  and  a  report  to  Indiana  Year- 
ly Meeting,  on  the  Indian  Settlement  in  Mis- 
souri. 

25th,  Third-day,  Morning. — Various  sub- 
jects were  brought  before  the  meeting  by 
means  of  the  selected  minutes  of  the  Meeting 
for  Sufferings.  The  little  company  who  pro- 
fess with  Friends  in  Norway,  have  been  placed 
in  a  nearer  relation  with  us,  and  will  in  future, 
as  it  is  expected,  return  answers  to  the  queries 
once  a  year.  Their  religious  condition  excited 
much  interest;  and  two  of  the  Friends  who 
visited  them  last  summer,  gave  the  meeting 
some  interesting  recollections  of  their  journey. 

A  report  was  read  of  the  Schools  at  Nismes, 
and  a  paper  was  placed  in  the  office  for  the 
receipt  of  subscriptions  to  these  very  service- 
able institutions.  John  Rache,  a  Friend  from 
Minden,  gave  a  short  account  of  the  school 
there,  and  expressed  his  gratitude  for  the  sup- 
port for  which  it  is  indebted  to  the  Society  in 
England.  He  spoke  in  German,  and  John 
Yeardley  interpreted.  An  epistle  was  read 
from  the  Yearly  Meeting  held  in  Hobart  Town  ; 
and  one  from  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  to 
Friends  in  that  part  of  the  globe.  James 
Backhouse  directed  the  notice  of  the  meeting 
to  the  school  at  Cape  Town,  which  has  been 
supported  by  Friends.  The  scriptures  are 
read  at  stated  intervals  with  a  season  of  silence, 
and  those  who  have  attended  on  such  occasions 
bear  testimony  to  their  solemn  religious  cha- 
racter. 

26th,  Fourth-day,  Afternoon. — A  Second 
Report  of  the  application  of  the  Negro  and 
Aborigines  Fund,  engaged  the  attention  of  the 
meeting.  About  £d00  have  been  granted 
during  the  year,  for  schools  in  Jamaica,  Hayti, 
and  other  West  India  islands,  and  for  the  In- 
dians under  the  care  of  Indiana  Yearly  Meet- 
ing, &c.  Akin  to  the  condition  of  the  eman- 
cipated negroes,  is  the  bondage  which  continues 
to  oppress  a  large  number  of  our  fellow-crea- 
tures. The  meeting  dwelt  a  short  time  in 
sympathy  with  their  unutterable  wrongs,  more 
especially  as  regards  the  aggravated  horrors 


of  the  slave-trade ;  and  it  was  remarked  that 
I  it  belongs  very  much  to  our  Society  to  follow 
up  the  work  of  universal  emancipation,  and 
that  we  may  be  encouraged  by  the  state  of 
public  feeling  now  manilested  in  various  parts 
of  the  United  States. 

The  chief  part  of  this  sitting  was  engaged 
with  the  subject  of  Capital  Punishment.  We 
do  not  remember  to  have  heard  a  more  ani- 
mated and  general  discussion,  or  one  in  uhich 
there  has  been  a  greater  concurrence  of  ex- 
pression. The  practice  was  condemned,  as  it 
may  be  supposed,  with  one  voice;  and  it  was 
treated  by  many  Friends  as  identified  with  that 
of  war,  and  therefore  as  coming  within  the 
proper  scope  of  our  testimony  to  the  peaceable 
nature  of  the  gospel  dispensation.  Friends 
were  encouraged  to  apply  themselves  in  their 
respective  neighbourhoods  to  the  enlighten- 
ment of  the  public  mind  ;  and  the  meeting  con- 
cluded to  have  a  paragraph  upon  the  subject 
introduced  into  the  General  Epistle,  and  to 
leave  it  to  the  attention  of  the  Meeting  for  Suf- 
ferings  to  memorialize  the  legislature  at  a  suit- 
able time,  on  behalf  of  the  Yearly  Meeting. 

27th,  Fifth-day. — The  minutes  of  last  >ear, 
and  the  epistles,  including  the  Genera!  Epistle, 
occupied  the  sittings  of  this  day  ;  and  the 
meeting  concluded  its  business  under  a  very 
solemn  covering  of  Divine  regard. 

Under  the  Editorial  head  we  find  the  follow- 
ing notice  of  the  meeting. 

The  Yearly  Meeting  has  been  well  attended, 
but  not  more  numerously  than  of  late  years. 
It  has  been  shorter  than  usual,  having  termi- 
nated its  sittings  on  the  Fifth-day  evening  of 
the  second  week.  One  reason  which  may  be 
assigned  for  this  circumstance  is,  the  absence 
of  propositions  from  the  Quarterly  Meetings 
and  of  Appeals;  but  there  is  another  cause 
which  has  probably  contributed  in  a  still  great- 
er degree  to  this  result,  we  mean  the  unanimity 
which  has  marked  all  its  deliberations.  We 
cannot  recall,  in  our  limited  experience,  a  sea- 
son in  which  there  has  been  so  unbroken  a 
harmony  of  sentiment,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
so  large  a  measure  of  true  liberty,  a  liberty 
accompanied  by  a  deep  and  extensive  desire 
for  the  maintenance  of  primitive  simplicity, 
both  of  doctrine  and  practice. 


The  Skipping  Rope. — The  skipping  rope, 
a  toy  which  is  discarded  by  the  young  girl 
when  entering  a  premature  womanhood,  but 
which  ought  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  necessary 
article  in  every  boudoir,  or  private  room  occu- 
pied by  a  woman  of  civilized  habits,  is  one  of 
the  best  if  not  the  very  best  kind  of  gymnastic 
exercises  that  1  know.  It  exercisrs  almost 
every  muscle  of  the  body. — Dr.  Robertson. 


In  1S14,  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Bri- 
tain and  colonies  owned  but  two  steam  vessels  ; 
in  1815,  they  had  10  ;  in  1820,  43;  in  1830, 
315;  and  in  1844,  988.  Scotland,  which  took 
the  lead  in  steam  navigation,  has  ever  since 
shown  a  proportionate  list  of  vessels.  Of  the 
above  908,  England  has  679,  Scotland  137, 
Ireland  91,  Guernsey,  &c  3,  and  the  colonies, 
88.    The  total  burthen  was  125,675. 
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SIXTH  MONTH  26,  1847. 


NEW  YORK  YEARLY  MEETING. 

This  body  convened  on  the  24ih  ult.,  the 
meeting  for  ministers  and  elders  having  been 
held  on  the  2Wd. 

From  the  printed  minutes  we  learn  that  the 
general  printed  Epistle  from  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ing of  Friends  in  London  was  read,  its  contents 
being  satisfactory  and  edifying. 

The  epnlle  of  correspondence  from  our 
Friends  in  London,  together  with  that  from  the 
Yearly  Meeting  in  Dublin,  were  also  read. 

Epistles  of  correspondence  were  read  from 
the  Yearly  Meetings  of  our  beloved  Friends  in 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  North  Carolina,  Indi- 
ana, and  New  England  ;  (no  epistle  from  Ohio 
has  been  received.)  These  testimonials  of  the 
kind  regard,  and  Christian  fellowship  of  our 
distant  brethren  were  truly  acceptable,  furnish- 
ing fresh  evidence  that  they  are  valuable  con- 
necting links  between  the  different  Yearly 
Meetings. 

The  proposition  from  the  Half-year's  Meet- 
ingjn  Canada  presented  last  year,  lor  a  division 
of  that  body  into  two  Quarterly  Meetings, 
being  qow  adverted  to,  and  solidly  consider- 
ed, leetings  of  tenderness  and  sympathy  were 
elicited  for  Friends  in  Canada,  in  consequence 
of  their  remote  situation  from  each  other;  and 
it  appeared  to  be  the  judgment  of  the  meeting 
to  select  a  Committee  to  visit  that  meeting  and 
the  Monthly  Meetings  comprising  it,  and  report 
their  sense  in  relation  to  the  expediency  of  the 
proposed  division  to  next  Yearly  Meeting. 

The  meeting  proceeded  to  the  examination 
of  the  state  of  society,  as  stated  by  the  Quar- 
terly Meetings,  in  answer  to  the  Queries.  A 
minute  intended  to  convey  the  exercise  of  the 
meeting  on  account  of  the  deficiencies  mani- 
fested by  the  answers  was  prepared. 

The  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Meet- 
ing for  Sufferings  during  the  past  year,  were 
read,  deliberately  considered,  and  fully  ap- 
proved. The  Friends  constituting  that  meet- 
ing were  encouraged  carefully  to  attend  to  the 
concerns  confided  to  them,  under  the  influence 
of  that  divine  Spirit  which  is  so  essential  in  all 
our  religious  engagements. 

The  Report  from  Scipio  Quarterly  Meeting 
contained  the  following  minute  : 

"  The  subject  referred  on  the  minutes  of 
Nin'h  month  last,  in  relation  to  the  request  of 
the  Yearly  Meeting  to  enter  on  our  minutes  a  list 
of  correspondents  in  the  larger  body  of  New 
England  Yearly  Meeting  was  again  introduced. 
The  subject  has  from  time  to  time  produced 
much  exercise,  and  it  appears  at  the  present 
time  that  we  are  not  united  in  acceding  to  the 
request  of  the  Yearly  Meeting." 

This  affecting  subject  claimed  the  serious 
deliberation  of  the  meeting,  and  resulted  in  ap- 
pointing a  Committee  to  take  the  whole  case 
into  consideration  as  it  is  presented  by  the 
documents  which  h.ive  been  brought  to  this 
meeting,  and  report  their  judgment  of  the  best 
way  to  dispose  of  it,  to  a  future  sitting. 

This  committee  at  a  succeeding  sitting  made 


the  following  report,  which  was  on  deliberate 
consideration  united  with  and  adopted. 

"  The  Committee  appointed  in  the  case  of 
Scipio  Quarterly  Meeting,  after  deliberately 
considering  the  subject  submitted  to  them,  have 
concluded  to  propose  to  the  Yearly  Meeting, 
that  a  solid  Committee  be  appointed  to  attend 
Scipio  Quarterly  Meeting  and  its  subordinate 
branches,  as  the  case  may  appear  to  require. 
That  such  Committee  be,  by  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ing, constituted  a  component  part  of  the  Quar- 
terly, Monthly,  and  Pre  partitive  Meetings  ; 
and  specially  instructed  to  endeavour  to  carry 
into  effect  the  directions  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  ; 
that  the  right  order  and  subordination  to  the 
superior  meetings  may  be  restored,  as  enjoin- 
ed by  our  discipline  :  and  also  to  endeavour, 
in  the  spirit  of  restoring  love,  to  heal  dissen- 
sions and  promote  that  love  and  unity  that  be- 
comes Christian  brethren. 

"  Signed  on  behalf  of  the  Committee, 

Thomas  Willis." 

A  report  from  the  Committee  to  the  super- 
intendence of  the  Boarding-school  at  Nine 
Partners  was  read,  being  acceptable  to  the 
meeting. 

The  health  of  the  family,  large  as  it  was 
during  the  winter,  has  been  unusually  good. 

The  average  number  of  scholars  during  the 
year  has  been  about  fifty-three. 

The  teachers  have  been  qualified  for  their 
appointments,  and  the  progress  of  the  pupils 
has  been  satisfactory. 

From  it  we  learn,  that  the  length  of  the  va- 
cations, consisting  of  two  weeks,  having  been 
found  to  be  rather  short,  it  is  concluded  to 
vacate  the  school  hereafter  for  three  weeks. 
The  terms  will  therefore  commence  on  the 
second  day  of  the  week,  following  the  second 
First-day  in  the  Fifth  and  Eleventh  months. 

The  Committee  have  been  very  desirous  not 
to  involve  the  Yearly  Meeting  in  debt.  To 
avoid  this,  the  school  has  been  kept  open,  as 
heretofore,  for  the  admission,  under  certain 
restrictions,  of  those  who  have  no  claim  upon 
the  Society.  They  feel  burdened  on  account 
of  this  departure  from  theoriginal  views  of  the 
Yearly  Meeting  in  the  establishment  of  the 
school,  but  no  way  is  seen  at  present,  to  make 
any  change  in  the  arrangements. 

The  Committee  on  the  concern  of  this  meet- 
ing for  promoting  the  improvement  and  gene- 
ral weliare  of  the  Indian  tribes,  now  located 
west  of  the  Mississippi,  presented  their  annual 
report,  which,  although  way  has  not  opened 
during  the  past  year  for  active  service  on  be- 
half of  this  long  and  much  injured  people,  was 
acceptable. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Education  was  read. 

Though  this  report  presents  a  discouraging 
view  of  the  state  of  schools  and  the  education 
of  youth  within  our  limits,  it  was  concluded  to 
continue  the  committee  to  the  service,  request- 
ing them  to  use  their  best  endeavours  to  pro- 
mote schools  of  the  character  contemplated 
when  the  appointment  was  made,  and  to  report 
such  a  statement  of  their  views  upon  this  great 
and  cardinal  subject  as  they  may  be  able  to 
arrive  at. 

Essays  of  epistles  were  reported,  addressed 
to  our  beloved  friends  of  London  and  Dublin 


Yearly  Meetings.  They  were  read  and  solidly 
considered;  as  were  also  those  prepared  for 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Ohio,  North  Carolina,,; 
Indiana,  and  New  England  Yearly  Meetings.! 
The  Clerk  was  requested  to  have  these  respec4 
tive  evidences  of  our  love  for  our  distant! 
friends,  transcribed,  sign  them  on  behalf  of  th«s= 
meeting,  and  cause  them  to  be  forwarded! ^ 
agreeably  to  their  address. 

The  meeting  concluded  on  the  28th,  withf^ 
the  following  minute: 

On  the  eve  of  separating  from  each  other, 
probably  to  some,  a  final  parting,  our  minds 
have  been  clothed  with  deep  solemnity,  andili 
we  trust  some  ability  has   been  witnessed,' 
gratefully  to  commemorate  the  gracious  deal-j 
ings  of  our  Heavenly  Father,  in  the  course  of! 
this  anniversary.    For  these  favours,  altoge.J 
ther  unmerited,  we  desire  to  ascribe  unto  hinjl 
praise  and  thanksgiving — taking  an  affection- 
ate leave  of  each  other,  to  meet  again  nexti! 
year,  if  the  Lord  shall  permit. 

TO  AGENTS  AND  SUBSCRIBERS. 

By  the  present  Post-Office  law,  it  is  not  admis. 
sible  to  send  receipts  enclosed  in  the  paper. 
It  is  for  that  reason,  that  the  plan  of  pub« 
lishing  receipts  for  money  sent  by  mail, 
or  requiring  acknowledgment  by  mail,  is 
adopted.  By  way  of  trial,  the  initials  only 
will  be  given.  Should  subscribers  generally 
prefer  their  names  being  inserted  in  full, 
their  request  can  be  complied  with  in  future. 
Acknowledgments  will  be  made  weekly,  ex- 
tending up  to  Third-day  evening. 

Receipts  from  C.  S.,  Springboro',  Ohio,  82; 
from  J.  K.,  84  ;  J.  D.  A.,  84;  and  J.  C,  82, 
per  J.  W.  Mud  lick,  N.  C. ;  from  T.  E.  Bart- 
lett,  Ohio,  per  G.  M.,  $2  ;  from  A.  C.  Benning. 
ton,  Ohio,  82  ;  and  83  for  another  purpose. 

Married,  at  Friends'  meeting,  Rocky  River,  Chat- 
ham county,  N.  C  on  the  19th  of  Eighth  month,  1846,  i 
Abner  B.  Lamb  son  of  Mordecai  Lamb,  of  Randolph 
county,  N.  C,  to  Jemima  Pukett,  daughter  of  Simeon 
and  Martha  Pukett,  deceased,  late  of  the  lbrmer  place. 


 ,  at  Friends'  meeting,  Rocky  River,  Chatham 

county,  N.  C,  on  the  7th  of  Tenth  month,  1846,  Joseph 
Kemp,  son  of  Josiah  and  Dinah  Kemp,  to  Phebe  Puk- 
ett,  daughter  of  Simeon  and  Martha  Pukett,  de- 
ceased. 

-,  at  Friends'  meeting,  Lynn,  Mass.,  on 


Fifth-day,  the  10th  of  Sixth  month,  William  Under, 
hill,  Jr.,  son  of  Williar;  and  Phebe  G.  Underbill,  of 
Ahmewalk,  West  Chester  county,  New  York,  to  Mi. 
riam  Huag,  daughter  of  Enos  and  Maria  C.  Hoag,  late 
of  North  Berwick,  York  county,  Maine. 

 ,  at  Friends'  meeting,  Bristol,  Pa.,  on  the 

16th  inst.,  Robert  W.  Richardson,  of  Columbia  co., 
Pa,  to  Elizabeth  R.  Holme,  daughter  of  the  late 
Samuel  Hulme,  of  Lansdowne,  Bucks  county. 


Died,  at  his  residence  on  Rocky  River,  Chatham 
county,  N.  C,  on  the  5th  of  Second  month,  1847,  Juab 
Kemp,  in  the  56th  year  of  his  age,  a  member  of  Cane 
Creek  Monthly  and  Rocky  River  particular  meeting 
of  Friends. 

 ,  at  her  residence,  Chatham  county,  N.  C,  on 

the  22d  of  Fifth  month,  1847,  Susannah  Kemp,  in  the 
73d  year  of  her  age,  a  member  of  Rocky  River  parti- 
cular and  Cane  (  reek  Monthly  Meeting. 
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 ,  at  his  residence,  in  Camden  county,  N.  J.,  on 

the  8th  of  last  month,  Simeon  Eastlack,  aged  about 
73  years ;  a  member  of  Haddonfield  particular  meet- 
ing. 
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SHARKS. 

(Concluded  from  page  314.) 

When  the  fins  of  the  shark  are  descried  on 
»e  surface  of  the  water,  a  forge  and  strongly- 
arbed  hook,  baited  with  three  or  four  pounds 
f  meat — rancid  salt  pork  is 'the  best — is 
irown  overboard  by  a  strong  line,  bent  to  a 
lain  near  the  hook  far  enough  from  his  jaws 
i  prevent  his  biting  it  in  twain,  and  thus  get- 
ng  himself  free.    After  receiving  due  advice 
om  his  attendant  pilots,  he  coquets  with  the 
tit,  advancing,  smelling,  and  quitting  it,  as  if 
were  a  matter  of  perfect  indifference  whether 
i  took  it  or  not.    At  length  appetite  excites 
m,  he  darts  towards  the  savoury  morsel,  and 
ueing  on  his  side,  swallows  it,  hook  and  all. 
7hen  he  finds,  by  the  awkward  sensation  in 
s  maw,  the  trick  that  has  been  played  upon 
m,  he  manifests  the  utmost  displeasure,  bend- 
g  and  writhing  most  obstinately  to  cut  the 
;w  formed  connection ;  and  he  struggles  with 
ich  violence,  that  it  requires  much  dexterity 
play  him  properly  until  he  is  so  far  spent 
at  he  suffers  his  forebody  to  be  drawn  above 
later,  when  the  running-bowline  knot  of  a 
ifficient  rope  is  thrown  over  him,  and  jam- 
ed, — for  the  line  attached  to  the  hook  is  too 
3a k  for  weighing  him  in-board.    No  sooner 
ies  he  arrive  on  deck,  where  he  is  most  bois- 
rously  welcomed,  than  he  commences  flounc- 
g  and  bouncing,  and  beating  the  planks  with 
,  s  tail,  so  furiously,  that  the  seamen  hasten 
i  chop  off  that  strong  member;  and,  more- 
|  er,  deal  him  many  blows  on  the  head  to 
nper  the  liveliness  of  his  exertions.    In  fine, 
•  soon  discovers  that,  despite  of  plashing, 
isting,  floundering,  and  flopping,  he  must 
rrender,  even  had  he  as  many  lives  as  Plu- 
rch  ;  he  therefore  yields  to  his  fate,  and 
•etches  on  the  deck — 

Flat  as  the  flattest  of  the  flounder  fry. 

The  rites  of  hospitality  being  thus  celebra- 
],  the  next  step  is  to  ascertain  what  the 
•anger  has  stowed  away  in  his  thick,  tough, 
ither-like  sack  called  the  maw  ;  about  which 
3  most  lively  curiosity  is  always  manifested. 


This  search,  though  often  re  infecta,  has 
some  very  curious  exceptions,  as  we  shall  pre- 
sently show.  Indeed  we  may  as  well  give  an 
anecdote  from  Capt.  Basil  Hall  at  once,  relat- 
ing to  an  enormous  shark  which  was  caught 
in  Anjeer  Roads  : — 

A  number  of  ducks  and  "hens,  which  had 
died  in  the  nigi",t,  were,  B  :  usual,  thtown  over- 
board in  the  mornings  besides  several  baskets, 
and  many  minor  things,  such  as  bundles  of 
shavings  and  bits  of  cordage,  all  which  things 
were  found  in  this  huge  sea-monster's  inside. 
But  what  excited  most  surprise  and  admiration 
was  the  hide  of  a  buffalo,  killed  on  board  that 
day  for  the  ship's  company's  dinner.  The  old 
sailor  who  had  cut  open  the  shark,,  stood  with 
a  foot  on  each  "side,  and  drew  out  the  articles 
one  by  one  from  the  huge  cavern  into  which 
they  had  been  indiscriminately  drawn.  When 
the  operator  came  at  last  to  the  buffalo's  skin, 
he  held  it  up  before  him  like  a  curtain,  and 
exclaimed,  "  There,  my  lad,  d'ye  see  that ! 
He  has  swallowed  a  buffalo,  but  he  could  not 
digest  the  hide !" 

The  division  of  the  spoils  now  takes  place : 
the  jaws  and  the  back-bone'  are  allotted  to 
those  of  a  knicknackaterian  tendency ;  and1 
various  parts  are  given  to  such  as  conclude, 
with  the  man  in  the  Colloquies,  that  fish  are 
of  no  use  unless  to  be  eaten:  "  It  is -but  turn 
for  turn,"  says  Jack.  The  tail  part  and  fins 
make  a  tolerable. curry  :  aid  D 
in  addition  to  his  other  ciaims  upon  nautical 
gratitude,  deserved  the  culinary  cordon  bleu, 
— tells  us  that  shark's  flesh,  well  boiled  and 
pressed,  and  then  stewed  with  vinegar  and 
pepper,  is  esteemed  good  eating.  But  in  all 
cases  of  doubtful  gusto  there  is  no  condiment 
like  curry.  Plenty  of  pepper,  and  a  little  mus- 
tard, may  make  a  stale  egg  passable  ;  but,  you 
may  depend  on  us,  there  are  certain  parts  of 
the  creature  before  us,  and  many  sea-fowl, 
that  cannot  be  touched  except  under  the  aux- 
iliary aid  of  all  the  compound  ingredients  of 
the  strongest  curry-paste. 

The  shark  is  not  so  nice  about  us,  and,  if 
he  have  but  fair  play,  makes  no  bones  of  a 
man,  whose  case  is  so  hopeless  that  the  French 
named  the  monster  requiem,  now  corrupted  to 
reqvin.  But,  living  or  dead,  prey  to  them  is 
"all  as  one  ;"  for,  though  they  are  in  attend- 
ance upon  bathers,  and  those  who  fall  over- 
board, they  follow,  for  hundreds  of  miles,  in 
the  wake  of  a  sickly  ship  or  a  slaver,  in  anti- 
cipation of  their  services  being  required. 
Pennant  tells  us  that  a  Guinea  captain  was, 
by  stress  of  weather,  driven  into  the  harbour 
of  Belfast,  with  a  lading  of  very  sickly  slaves, 
who,  from  a  notion  that  after  death  they  should 
be  restored  again  to  their  families,  took  every 
opportunity  to  throw  themselves  overboard 
when  brought  upon  deck,  as  is  usual,  for  the 


benefit  of  the  fresh  air.  The  captain, — a 
veritable  Guinea  yahoo, — perceiving,  among 
others,  a  woman-slave  attempting  to  drown 
herself,  pitched  upon  her  as  a  proper  example 
to  the  rest.  As  he  supposed  they  were  not 
aware  of  the  terrors  attending  deuth,  he  order- 
ed the  woman  to  be  tied  with  a  rope  under,  the 
arms,  and  so  let  her  down  into  the  water. 
When  the  poor  creature  was  thus  plunged  in 
she  was  heard  to  give  a"  terrible  shrjek",  which 
at  first  was  ascribed  to  her  fears  of  drowning; 
but  soon  after  the  water  appearing  -red  all 
round  her,  she  was  drawn  up,,  and  it  was 
found  that  a  monstrous  shark,  which  had  fol- 
lowed the  ship  from  Africa  to  Ireland,  had 
bitten  her  off  from  the  middle.  We  wonder 
how  the  brute  of  a  skipper  slept  that  night ! 

At  times  the  least  noise  alarms  sharks ;  but 
at  others,  when  their  appetite  is  keen,  they 
care  for  nothing  but  their  prey.  In  a  case 
which  happened  in  the  Strait  of  Sunda — almost 
within  our  personal  notice— '8  poor  boy  was 
seized  close  alongside  the  Ganges  Indiaman, 
in  spite  of  the  exertions  of  a  boat's  crew  to  in- 
timidate the  fish,  and  the  Vociferation  of  a  hun- 
dred spectators  on  the  deck.  Their  hearing 
is  considered  so  sharp,  by  seamen,  that  it  is  said 
Port  Royal  Tom — a  monster  fed  by  one  of  our 
Admirals  at  Jamaica,  as  a  retaining  fee  to  pre-, 
vent  midnight  desertion  from  the  Polyfihemus 
— could  distinguish  the  voice  of  a  man  appoint- 
mnier, — who,  «#d  to  feed  him.  Ma  non  to  credo/  We  be- 
lieve the  many  tales  about  ihis  sagacious  fel- 
low rowing  guard,  to  have  been  mere  flams, 
to  keep  people  from  swimming  awny  ;  and  the 
truest  legend  about  him,  perhaps,  is  that  de- 
tailing his  demise.  His  ample  jaw  is  still 
shown  at  Kingston.  Many  keys  and  a  mar- 
lin-spike  were  found  in  him,  which  apparently 
had  been  some  time  in  his  inside,  without  ma- 
terially trending  upon  his  digestion.  This 
would  be  an  interesting  subject  for  exact  inves- 
tigation. The  best  authenticated  instance  of 
their  retaining  such  an  extraneous  body  for  a 
lengthened  time  occurred  in  1787,  when  a 
shark — then  somewhat  sickly — was  captured 
in  the  Thames,  where,  by  the  way,  he  had  no 
business.  In  his  maw  was  found  the  watch 
of  a  youth  who  had  been  drowned  off  Falmouth 
two  years  before  :  and  this  was  placed  beyond 
a  shadow  of  doubt  by  the  testimony  of  Mr. 
Thompson,  the  father  of  the  unfortunate  youih  ; 
by  Watson,  the  watchmaker;  and  by  V.ane, 
the  commander  of  the  Polly,  from  which  ship 
young  Thompson  had  fallen  overboard. 

The  maw  is,  indeed,  a  truly  general  recep- 
tacle, and  very  various  are  the  commodities 
we  have  seen  taken  therefrom.  We  once  re- 
lieved a  hawk's  bill  turtle,  upwards  of  two  feet 
in  length,  from  his  living  sepulchre,  and  set 
him  swimming  again.  But  the  most  extraor- 
dinary instance  of  such  rummaging,  is  that  of 
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Lieut.  Fitton's  having  extracted  legal  evidence, 
from  the  mouth  of  a  dead  shark,  for  the  con- 
demnation of  the  brig  Nancy  and  the  schooner 
Christopher,  at  the  time  undergoing  proceed- 
ings by  the  Court  of  Vice-admiralty,  at  Jamai- 
ca, and  claimed  as  neutral  property.  These 
papers  were  so  unexpected  that  the  supercargo 
of  the  brig  absconded  as  soon  as  he  heard  of 
the  discovery  ;  and  the  whole  proved  so  deci- 
sive, that  the  Lieutenant  presented  the  jaw- 
bones of  the  fish  to  the  Proctor's  Office,  at 
Kingston,  with  a  request  that  they  might  be 
used  as  a  collar  for  neutrals  to  swear  through. 

As  such  a  transaction  is  not  of  every-day 
occurrence  we  will  place  the  affidavit,  made 
at  Jamaica,  before  the  reader. 

In  the  Court  of  Vice- Admiralty,  by  the  Advo- 
cate-General. 
Michael  Fitton,  Esq.,  being  sworn,  maketh 
oath  and  saith,  that  the  tender  of  H.  M.  S.  Aber- 
gavenny, under  the  command  of  the  deponent, 
being  on  a  cruise  off  Jacomel,  in  the  island  of 
St.  Domingo,  on  the  30th  day  of  August  last, 
discovered  a  dead  bullock  surrounded  by 
sharks,  which  he  had  towed  alongside,  for  the 
purpose  of  catching  the  said  sharks;  and  this 
deponent  saith,  that  having  caught  one  of  the 
sharks,  and  hoisted  it  on  board  the  said  ten- 
der, he  ordered  some  of  the  men  to  separate 
its  jaws,  and  clean  them,  as  the  said  shark 
was  larger  than  common,  which  the  said  sea- 
men did,  whilst  others  opened  its  maw,  and 
therein  discovered,  in  the  presence  of  this  de 
ponent,  a  parcel  of  papers,  tied  up  with  a 
string  ;  and  this  deponent  saith,  on  examin 
ing  the  said  papars,  he  discovered  a  letter  of 
recent  date  from  Curacoa  ;  and  as  it  occurred 
to  this  deponent  they  might  relate  to  some 
vessels^,  detained  by  some  of  his  Majesty's 
cruisers,  he  had  them  dried  on  deck  ;  and  this 
deponent  saith,  that  having  been  informed  that 
his  Majesty's  cutter  Sparrow  had  sent  down 
to  the  island  a  prize,  a  certain  brig,  a  vessel 
called  the  Nancy,  and  supposing  the  papers, 
so  found  as  aforesaid,  might  be  useful  at  the 
trial  of  the  said  vessel,  called  the  Nancy,  hath 
caused  the  said  to  be  sealed  up,  and  delivered 
them  to  one  of  the  Surrogates  of  this  honour- 
able court,  without  any  alteration,  addition, 
fraud,  subtraction,  or  embezzlement  whatso- 
ever. 

Michael  Fitton. 

Taken,  and  the  truth  thereof  sworn  to,  be- 
fore me,  this  24th  day  of  September,  1800. 

J.  Frazer,  Surrogate. 

Every  one  knows  how  the  vicinity  of  the 
Seychelle  Isles,  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  is  infest- 
ed with  sharks — the  blue,  the  white,  the  tiger, 
the  hammer-headed,  and  other  varieties  of  that 
voracious  tribe.  In  January,  1805,  an  enor- 
mous female  monster  was  taken  in  Mahe  Bay, 
while  cruising  round  our  ship,  in  company 
with  many  of  her  kind,  and  surrounded  by  a 
numerous  progeny.  The  weather  was  superb, 
the  water  clear  as  crystal,  and  the  vessel 
seemed  to  sleep  at  her  anchors,  so  that  we 
saw  every  object  in  the  best  possible  manner. 
She  was  actually  caught  with  a  small  hook, 
which  had  been  baited  for  rock-fish  ;  and  it  is 
surprising  that  her  attempts  to  escape  should 
not  have  disengaged  her.    On  the  first  per- 


ception of  danger,  and  while  she  was  being 
drawn  alongside,  the  fry  entered  the  mouth  of 
the  dam,  to  seek  safely.  With  some  difficulty, 
and  much  dexterity,  she  was  secured  and 
slung  ;  but  such  was  the  weight  of  the  prey 
that  it  required  the  fore  and  main-yard  tackles 
to  hoist  her  on  board.  After  giving  sundry 
violent  flaps  she  was  overpowered  ;  and  we 
saw  with  astonishment,  on  a  large  gash  being 
made  in  the  belly,  no  fewer  than  thirty-eight 
young  sharks  tumble  out  of  the  orifice  alive  ! 
They  were  each  nearly  two  feet  in  length, 
coloured  like  mackarel,  and  their  mouths  ad- 
mitted a  man's  hand  with  ease. 

Pliny  mentions  the  attacking  of  huge  fish, 
or  sea-dogs,  in  the  water,  as  a  matter  of  com- 
mon occurrence  in  his  time,  and  describes  the 
manoeuvre  by  which  the  biped  should  regain 
the  ship,  if  in  danger.  The  divers  were,  as 
now,  much  annoyed  by  them — canicularun 
mixime  mvltitt/do  circa  eas  vrinantes  gravi 
pericvlo  infestati.  So  the  pearl-divers  of  the 
present  day,  in  the  Gulf  of  California,  are  pes- 
tered, and  defend  themselves  in  a  manner  not 
wholly  dissimilar  to  that  of  the  ancients.  They 
arm  themselves  with  a  small  stick,  about  nine 
or  ten  inehes  long,  and  pointed  at  both  ends, 
with  which  they  fearlessly  plunge  down  in  the 
very  midst  of  these  ferocious  creatures,  holding 
them  in  utter  defiance.  The  diver  grasps  this 
simple  weapon  by  the  middle,  and,  if  attacked, 
thrusts  it  into  the  monster's  expanded  jaws, 
who  thereupon,  as  Lieut.  Hardy  says,  "  swims 
away  with  his  martyrdom."  Some  of  the  ne- 
groes on  the  African  coast  boldly  leap  into  the 
water,  and  successfully  attack  the  shark  with 
a  knife. 

An  heroic  instance  of  disinterested  friend 
ship  and  personal  bravery  is  related  of  a  sea 
man  of  the  York,  West  Indiaman,  Capt.  John 
Barnes,  at  Barbadoes,  about  the  latter  end  of 
,  Queen  Anne's  reign.  A  man  bathing  was  bit 
in  twain  by  a  ravenous  shark,  and  the  lower 
part  was  swallowed.  The  severed  trunk  was 
snatched  away  by  some  of  the  people,  and 
placed  on  the  deck  ;  at  the  sight  of  which  the 
horror  and  emotion  of  his  attached  messmate 
were  beyond  expression.  During  this  affect- 
ing scene,  the  insatiable  fish  was  seen  travers 
ing  the  bloody  surface  of  the  waters  in  search 
of  the  remainder  of  his  quarry.  Fired  at  the 
sight,  the  faithful  friend  vowed  that  he  would 
make  the  devourer  disgorge,  or  die  in  the  at 
tempt ;  and,  seizing  a  large  pointed  knife,  he 
plunged  into  the  deep.  The  shark  no  sooner 
perceived  the  man,  than  he  made  furiously  to 
wards  him,  and  both  seemed  equally  eager — 
the  one  for  his  prey,  the  other  for  revenge 
The  moment  the  monster  opened  his  rapacious 
jaws,  his  adversary,  dexterously  diving,  gave 
him  repeated  stabs  in  the  belly.  The  combat 
was  anxiously  viewed  from  the  decks  of  the 
adjacent  vessels,  and  the  spectators  were  un- 
certain from  which  of  the  combatants  the  blood 
issued  ;  but  at  length  they  saw  the  struggling 
and  enraged  shark  make  towards  the  beach, 
where  he  was  stranded.  He  was  quickly 
dragged  high  and  dry,  when  the  victor  ripped 
him  open,  recovered  the  remains  of  his  lament 
ed  friend,  and  procured  them  a  proper  sepul- 
ture. 


British  Agriculture. 

(Continued  from  page  315.) 

Next  to  entails,  we  would  name  absenteeisrr 
as  an  agricultural  evil  in  Scotland.  Much  if 
known  of  the  effects  of  absenteeism  in  Ireland 
while  little  is  seen  or  known  of  the  existence 
of  the  same  evil  in  the  northern  part  of  oui 
own  Island.  Few  who  have  not  narrowly  ob 
served  it,  are  aware  of  the  large  amount  o 
good  a  proprietor  may  effect  by  a  simple  resi 
dence  in  the  country,  and  without  much  actua 
outlay  on  his  own  part.  His  presence  en 
courages,  his  counsel  assists,  his  approva 
stimulates,  his  favour  rewards,  and  his  public 
approbation  gives  the  tone  to  local  improve 
ment.  In  Caithness,  perhaps,  of  the  ScottisI 
counties,  and  in  the  western  Islands,  this  evi 
is  the  greatest  and  the  most  felt.  Large  irn 
provable  estates  lie  unknown  and  hardly  eve 
visited  by  their  owners.  It  is  only  wonderfu 
how  the  very  few  resident  proprietors  in 
country  like  Caithness,  have  been  able  to  dc 
so  much.  Agents  cannot  effect  what  land 
lords  can  readily  do.  They  cannot  see  vvha 
the  less  familiar  eye  of  the  proprietor  at  onci 
discovers.  They  cannot  convince  their  prin 
cipa-ls  by  correspondence,  of  the  necessity  0 
improvements  which,  if  on  the  spot,  they  worth  "ECI 
be  ashamed  to  leave  undone  ;  or  of  the  policj 
of  expending  money  upon  objects  for  which 
landlord  residing  on  his  own  estate,  would  se< 
it  his  interest  to  make  some  advances. 

But  it  is  not  in  the  extreme  north  and  wes 
only  that  this  evil  operates.  We  have  befon 
us  the  notes  of  a  ride  through  Forfarshin 
about  a  year  ago;  in  which  were  jotted  dowi 
the  names  of  the  several  properties  either  un 
der  trust  or  held  by  absentees,  which  are  fo 
the  most  part  to  be  seen  from  the  turnpiki 
road.  The  number  of  these  properties,  in  i 
single  small  Scotch  county,  will  surprise  th< 
reader.  From  Dundee  to  Forfar  there  wer« 
four  estates  under  trust,  and  five  the  propert* 
of  absentees.  From  Forfar  to  Montrose  b; 
Brechin,  and  by  Arbroath  back  to  Dundee 
three  estates  under  trust,  and  six  the  propert; 
of  absentees.  Besides  these,  seven  other  ge 
nerally  large  estates  were  named  as  being  thi 
property  of  non-residents,  and  two  as  beinj 
under  trust.  Thus,  in  one  small  county,  nin' 
considerable  estates  are  under  the  managemen 
of  trustees,  whose  powers  are  always  limited 
and  eighteen,  some  of  them  yielding  ten  thou 
sand  a-year,  are  owned  by  absentees,  whosi 
principal  concern  usually  is  that  their  renta 
should  be  well  collected. 

2.  England  also  has  special  hindrances 
and  enjoys  at  present  some  special  facilities  fo: 
further  progress. 

Among  the  hindrances,  we  mention,  first 
the  want  of  security  of  tenure,  on  the  part  o 
the  occupiers  of  the  land.  If  the  lease  has 
helped  forward  the  rural  industry  of  Scotland 
why  should  it  fail  in  doing  the  same  in  Eng 
land  ?  If  the  true  mercantile  spirit  is  ever  t( 
be  introduced  into  agricultural  operations,  i 
fair  prospect  of  remuneration  must  be  present 
ed  to  the  enterprising  tenant.  He  will  other 
wise,  in  rare  cases  only,  expend  his  money  ii 
improving  his  landlord's  property.  1  It  give: 
me  great  satisfaction' — said  the  late  Lord  El 
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Jon,  in  an  address  to  his  tenantry  at  Rushy- 
?ord  in  the  county  of  Durham,  in  1836 — '  to 
ell  you  that  I  have  been  informed  by  those 
rom  whom  I  can  receive  accurate  information 
)n  the  subject,  that  you  have  all  of  you  made 
improvements  in  the  management  of  your 
"arms.  I  cannot  but  attribute  these  beneficial 
affects  in  a  great  measure  to  the  alteration 
which  you  have  made  in  the  tenure  of  your 
arms,  in  taking  them  for  a  term  instead  of 
from  year  to  year.  It  is  evident  to  me,  as  it 
must  I  think  be  to  you  all,  that  a  tenant  who 
is  liable  to  be  removed  in  a  year  from  his  farm, 
cannot,  satisfactorily  to  himself,  make  those 
improvements  which  he  will  do  when  he  is 
sure  that  he  can  remain  long  enough  to  reap 
the  benefit  to  himself  of  those  improvements.' 
This  is  the  testimony  of  one  whose  long  legal 
life  had  enabled  him  to  appreciate  thoroughly 
the  natural  influences  by  which  men  in  all 
classes  of  society  are  moved  in  the  manage- 
ment of  their  ordinary  affairs.  It  is  alleged, 
and  we  know  it  to  be  true,  that  in  many  dis- 
tricts the  tenantry  are  averse  to  leases;  but 
this  is  only  saying  in  other  words,  what  is  also 
too  often  true,  that  the  tenantry  in  many  dis- 
tricts are  averse  to  general  improvement. 
Instruct  them  better — teach  them  the  value  to 
the  country,  the  profit  to  themselves,  and  the 
general  desirableness  of  amended  culture — ex- 
plain to  them  how  it  is  to  be  brought  about 
easily  and  economically — and  when  you  have 
awakened  them  to  a  right  mind  on  these 
subjects,  you  will  find  that  a  desire  for  extend- 
ed and  certain  holdings  will  have  been  awa- 
kened along  with  it. 

An  evil  not  necessarily  attendant  upon  year- 
ly holdings,  but  which,  in  too  many  districts, 
accompanies  them,  is  the  want  of  any  recog- 
nized principle  or  rate  of  remuneration  for  un- 
exhausted improvements.  A  tenant  holds  his 
land  from  year  to  year.  He  gets  notice  to 
quit.  On  the  faith,  or  in  the  hope,  of  continu- 
ing on  his  farm,  he  has  limed  his  land,  he  has 
applied  bones  largely,  he  has  consumed  much 
oil-cake,  has  formed  and  buried  in  his  fields 
much  rich  manure.  Is  he  to  leave  all  this  in 
the  land  without  compensation,  because  he  has 
happened  to  differ  with  his  landlord,  or  to  give 
offence  to  his  agent?  On  what  principle  is  he 
to  be  remunerated  ?  For  which  of  his  addi- 
tions is  he  to  be  paid,  and  for  how  much  of 
each?  These  questions  have  been  the  cause 
of  much  heartburning  among  a  deserving  ten- 
antry when  expelled  from  their  yearly  hold- 
ings. 

The  lease  simply  and  easily  avoids  all  such 
difficulties  and  complications.  As  he  enters 
his  farm,  so  the  tenant  leaves  it.  He  paid  no- 
thing to  his  predecessor,  he  expects  nothing 
from  his  successor  ;  and  if  he  has  fulfilled  the 
covenants  of  his  lease,  his  landlord  and  he  quit 
each  other  on  the  same  simple  terms.  There 
is  here  no  room  for  bitterness  or  after-recrimi- 
nation. 

The  leasehold  tenure  of  Church-lands  pre- 
sents another  obstacle  to  the  improvement  of  a 
large  portion  of  the  surface  of  England. 
Where  such  lands  are  held  on  lives,  renewable 
at  each  death,  as  Bishop's  and  Chapter  lands 
often  are,  the  hindrance  to  improvement  is  not 
so  great.    The  more  distant  the  renewals,  the 


more  inducement  the  actual  holder  has  to  im- 
prove his  possession.  But  when  held,  as  so 
much  of  the  chapter-land  in  Durham  is  held, 
by  lease  renewable  every  seven  years,  and 
where  a  year  and  a-half's  rent  is  exacted  at 
every  renewal,  the  bar  to  improvement  is  more 
serious.  Of  every  increase  in  the  annual 
rental,  effected  by  the  skill  and  capital  of  the 
leaseholder,  one-fifth  part  goes  to  the  lessor, 
payable  at  each  septennial  term.  It  is  easy  to 
see  how  this  comes  to  operate  as  a  powerful 
drawback  upon  the  exertions  of  the  lessee.  It 
is,  in  fact,  one  of  those  several  causes  which 
have  co  operated  to  keep  the  county  of  Dur- 
ham, and  some  other  counties,  in  the  lagging 
condition  in  which  they  now  are. 

Reserved  rights  of  other  kinds  operate  no 
less  injuriously.  In  every  naked  part  of  the 
Island  we  find  traditions  of  great  forests  hav- 
ing exisled  ;  and  buried  trunks  and  roots,  in 
many  places  testify  of  their  actual  existence  in 
former  times.  Such  is  the  case  in  the  higher 
parts  of  Northumberland  and  Durham.  The 
stranger  is  here  struck  with  the  nakedness  of 
the  country — the  want  of  shelter  for  the  land. 
Will  trees  not  grow  here?  he  naturally  asks  ; 
and  probably  he  may  receive  for  answer  that 
such  is  really  the  cause  of  the  barrenness 
which  has  called  forth  his  remark.  But  in 
most  cases  this  is  a  mistaken  idea.  The  tim- 
ber would  grow  if  encouragement  were  given 
to  it,  and  unseen  causes  often  operate  to  pre- 
vent this  from  beinp-  afforded.  Amon<r  such 
causes  are  the  reserved  rights  of  Lords  of  Ma- 
nors over  Copyhold  lands.  In  such  as  hold 
from  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  for  example,  one- 
third  of  the  timber  is  reserved,  except  what  is 
cut  for  use  on  the  property.  On  such  as  hold 
from  the  Chapter  of  Durham,  all  the  wood,  as 
we  are  informed,  is  reserved.  Even  ornamen- 
tal timber  is  not  safe  from  the  axe  of  the 
thwarted  or  over-zealous  agent ;  and  therefore 
few  care  to  plant  and  tend  what  another  may 
at  any  time  come  and  take  away.  Copyhold- 
ers, we  believe,  are  held  bound  to  plant  so 
many  trees  under  specified  conditions  ;  but  these 
are  very  generally  evaded  on  a  principle  of 
human  nature  which  our  readers  will  easily 
comprehend.  How  long  shall  petty  hindrances 
like  these  be  permitted  to  interfere  with  the 
general  progress  of  the  country  ? 

(To  be  concluded.) 

Curious  Facts. 

I  am  assured  that  when  a  sheep  has  two 
lambs  at  a  time,  she  will  not  permit  one  to 
suck  unless  the  other  is  present.  But  for  this 
instinctive  arrangement,  one  of  her  offspring 
would  have  an  undue  proportion  of  nourish- 
ment and  the  other  would  either  starve  or  de- 
generate. It  is  well  known  that  a  pigeon  usu- 
ally lays  but  two  eggs.  If  however,  a  third  is 
laid,  which  is  sometimes  the  case,  it  has  never 
I  believe,  been  known  to  come  to  maturity.  If 
three  young  pigeons  were  to  be  fed  none  of 
them  would,  probably,  be  vigorous,  and  the 
race  would  degenerate.  This  is  another  in- 
stance of  the  interest  which  nature  takes  in  the 
well-being  of  her  creatures.  The  cow  affords 
a  similar  instance.  If  she  has  twins,  the  one 
a  male  and  the  other  a  female,  the  latter  is  al- 


ways barren.  If  a  doe  produces  a  fawn  with 
red  eyes,  its  under  jaw  is  always  defective,  and 
it  dies  of  starvation  ;  a  wise  provision  of  nature 
in  preventing  what  would  probably  be  feeble 
from  arriving  at  maturity.  When  we  consider 
also,  the  way  in  which  the  Creator  has  pro- 
vided (or  the  clothing  of  animals,  according  to 
the  climate  of  the  places  in  which  they  are 
found,  we  shall  have  no  less  cause  to  admire 
his  goodness.  In  hot  countries  many  animals 
have  but  little  hair  on  their  bodies,  and  some 
are  almost  entirely  without  it,  such  as  elephants, 
monkeys,  &c.  In  veiy  cold  countries  the  fur 
as  well  as  the  hair  of  animals  is  very  thick  and 
even  the  feet  of  some  birds  are  covered  with 
feathers  not  only  to  protect  them,  but  to  enable 
them  more  readily  to  run  upon  the  snow. 
Animals  also,  which  have  been  brought  from 
one  country,  and  domesticated  in  a  different 
and  opposite  climate,  are  not  neglected  by  na- 
tuie,  but  are  provided  with  such  a  change  of 
covering  as  is  best  suited  to  it.  How  different 
is  the  covering  of  a  Shetland  pony  from  that 
of  an  Arab  or  Persian  horse  !  One  has  to  en- 
dure the  extremes  of  heat  and  the  other  of 
cold,  and  we  see  how  kindly  nature  has  pro- 
vided for  both. 

Ducks  which  lay  early  in  the  year,  strip 
more  of  their  feathers  off,  and  make  their  nest 
much  warmer  than  those  which  lay  later  in 
the  season.  This  instinctive  propensity  is  very 
curious,  and  shows  the  foresight  which  has 
been  implanted  in  animals.  It  is  well  known 
that,  in  hot  countries,  where  the  blood  of 
horses  is  heated  by  the  climate,  they  are  in  the 
constant  habit  of  bleeding  each  other,  and 
sometimes  of  bleeding  themselves.  This  is 
done  by  biting  the  neck  or  the  shoulder. 
These,  and  a  great  variety  of  interesting  facts 
in  the  economy  of  nature,  prove  that  animals 
are  in  possession  of  faculties  beyond  mere  in- 
stinct and  which  they  use  to  their  own  advan- 
tage under  peculiar  circumstances.  Thus,  a 
friend  of  mine  saw  a  fine  greyhound,  which 
had  been  incessantly  teased  by  a  small  span- 
iel, take  it  up  in  his  mouth,  and  drop  it  over 
the  parapet  of  a  terrace  into  the  river  which 
flowed  benenth.  The  noble  animal  was  un- 
willing to  hurt  his  tormentor,  and  therefore, 
took  this  opportunity  of  freeing  itself  from  its 
annoyance.  The  dog  in  this  instance,  did 
what  mere  instinct  would  not  have  taught  him 
to  do,  and  afforded  another  instance  of  the 
truth  of  the  remark  I  have  made  above.  I  will 
give  another  instance  of  this  : — A  horse  and  a 
cat  were  great  friends,  and  the  latter  generally 
slept  in  the  manger.  When  the  horse  was 
going  to  have  his  oats  he  always  took  up  the 
cat  gently  by  the  skin  of  the  neck  and  dropped 
her  into  the  next  stall  that  she  might  not  be  in 
the  way  when  he  was  feeding.  At  other  times 
he  seemed  pleased  to  have  her  near  him. — 
Jesse's  Gleanings  in  IS'at.  History. 

The  negroes  of  Antigua  have  subscribed  out 
of  their  scanty  resources  the  sum  of  £144  to- 
wards the  relief  of  the  distressed  poor  in  Ire- 
land.— Late  Paper. 

Since  1 830,  the  occupation  of  Algiers  has 
cost  the  French  £36,840,000  sterling,  and 
about  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  men. — Ibid. 
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THE  FRIEND. 


From  the  New  Orleans  Times. 
BE  KIND! 

Be  kind  to  thy  father — for  when  thou  wert  young1 

Who  loved  thee  so  fondly  as  he  ?  • 
He  caught  the  first  accents  that  fell  from  thy  tongue, 

And  joined  in  thy  innocent  glee. 
Be  kind  to  thy  father,  for  now  he  is  old, 

His  locks  intermingled  with  gray  ; 
His  footsteps  are  feeble,  once  fearless  and  bold. 

Thy  father  is  passing  away. 

Be  kind  to  thy  mother — for  lo,  on  her  brow 

May  traces  of  sorrow  be  seen  ; 
Oh,  well  may'st  thou  cherish  and  comfort  her  now, 

For  loving  and  kind  hath  she  been. 
Remember  thy  mother — tor  thee  she  will  pray 

As  long  as  God  giveth  her  breath ; 
With  accents  of  kindness  then  cheer  her  lone  way, 

E'en  down  to  the  valley  of  death. 

Be  kind  to  thy  brother — his  heart  will  have  dearth 

If  the  smiie  of  thy  joy  be  withdrawn; 
The  flowers  of  feeling  will  fade  at  the  birth, 

If  the  dew  of  affection  be  gone. 
Be  kind  to  thy  brother — wherever  we  are, 

The  love  of  a  brother  shall  be 
An  ornament  purer  and  richer  by  far 

Than  pearls  from  the  depth  of  the  sea. 

Be  kind  to  thy  sister — not  many  may  know 

The  depth  of  true  sisterly  love ; 
The  wealth  of  the  ocean  lies  fathoms  below 

The  surface  that  sparkles  above. 
Thy  kindness  shall  bring  thee  many  sweet  hours, 

And  blessings  thy  pathway  to  crown  ; 
Affection  shall  weave  thee  a  garland  of  flowers, 

More  precious  than  wealth  or  renown. 

For"  The  Friend." 
THE  SOCIETY  OF  FRIENDS 

IN 

PENNSYLYANIA  AND  NEW  JERSEY. 

From  1764  to  1782. 
(Continued  from  page  3100 

By  way  of  a  warning  to  the  subordinate 
meetings  throughout  the  Yearly  Meeting,  the 
Meeting  for  Sufferings  on  the  lUth  of  First 
month  issued  the  following: 

"To  the  Monthly  and  Quarterly  Meetings  of 

Friends  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey. 
"  Beloved  Friends  : — 

"  The  consideration  of  the  instability  of 
some  members  of  our  religious  Society  in  di- 
vers places  in  this  time  of  public  commotion, 
has  deeply  impressed  our  minds  with  sorrow 
and  concern,  which  is  greatly  increased  by 
the  approbation  lately  given  by  the  assembly 
of  Pennsylvania,  to  certain  resolutions  and 
agreements,  and  an  association  entered  into  by 
a  number  of  persons  from  several  of  the  colo- 
nies met  at  Philadelphia  in  the  Ninth  and 
Tenth  months  last,  which  in  their  nature  and 
tendency  are  manifestly  repugnant  to  the  peace- 
able principles  of  our  Christian  profession,  and 
subversive  of  the  laws  and  order  of  the  govern- 
ment under  which  we  live.  And  some  of  our 
brethren,  members  of  that  assembly,  having 
joined  in  recommending  them  to  the  observa- 
tion and  notice  of  the  people,  has  added  much 
to  the  weight  of  our  affliction. 

"  Wherefore,  apprehending  that  for  want  of 
due  care  and  circumspection,  this  measure 
may  ensnare  others  to  their  own  hurt,  and  the 
further  wounding  the  testimony  of  Truth,  we 


have  from  a  sense  of  duty  given  forth  an  epis- 
tle of  renewed  caution  and  advice,  on  this 
painful  occasion,  which  we  desire  may  be  dis- 
tributed among  Friends  generally,  and  expedi- 
tiously, and  read  in  each  of  your  particular 
meetings  on  a  First- day. 

"  And  we  think  further  necessary,  earnestly 
to  entreat  and  exhort,  that  elders,  overseers, 
and  others,  who  have  the  honour  of  Truth  and 
real  prosperity  of  our  religious  Society  at 
heart,  would  unite  in  their  respective  Monthly 
Meetings  in  the  fervency  of  brotherly  love,  to 
extend  further  labour  to  all  in  membership 
with  us,  who  have  been  concerned  either  in 
first  promoting,  or  consenting  to  these  incon- 
sistent resolutions,  or  have  since  in  their  pub- 
lic stations,  shown  their  concurrence  with 
them  ;  as  likewise  such  who  are  prevailed  with 
to  act  as  committee-men  to  carry  them  into 
execution,  in  order  to  excite  a  due  considera- 
tion of  their  sorrowful  defection  from  our 
Christian  testimony.  And  if  they  disregard 
this  brotherly  admonition,  such  further  treat- 
ing with  them  should  be  administered  as  the 
reputation  of  Truth,  and  our  Christian  disci- 
pline require  ;  agreeably  to  the  sense  of  the 
Yearly  Meeting  in  the  year  1710,  a  copy  of 
which  minute  we  hereunto  subjoin.  And  as 
some  Monthly  Meetings  may  stand  in  need  ol 
assistance  in  this  weighty  service,  we  desire 
that  the  Quarterly  Meetings  may  duly  consider 
the  circumstance  of  such  meetings,  and  appoint 
judicious  solid  Friends  to  join  in  performing  it 
without  delay  of  time. 

"And  where  any  Friends  without  their 
knowledge  or  consent  have  been  nominated  by 
the  people  on  these  public  Committees,  we  hope 
they  may  be  prevailed  upon  to  manifest  a 
proper  disapprobation  thereof. 

"  Seasonable  attention  to  the  important  ser- 
vices we  now  recommend,  and  diligence  in 
performing  them,  may  be  a  means  of  saving 
some  from  going  into  measures  very  injurious 
to  themselves,  afflicting  to  their  brethren,  and 
dishonourable  to  our  religious  profession  and 
principles.  We  therefore  recommend  them  to 
your  serious  observation  and  practice,  and  are 
Your  loving  Friends, 

John  Pemberton,  Clerk. 

"  Signed  on  behalf  of  our  Meeting  for  Suf- 
ferings, for  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey, 
held  in  Philadelphia,  the  19th  of  the  First 
month,  1775." 

Minute  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  in  the  year 
1710: 

"  As  to  matters  of  government  we  advise  all 
Friends  concerned  therein,  whether  in  legisla- 
tion or  administration,  may  be  very  careful  to 
act  therein  according  to  Truth,  and  the  testi- 
mony of  it  in  all  things,  and  not  to  think  to 
excuse  a  contrary  practice  by  any  temporal 
station,  or  evade  the  due  censure  of  Truth,  on 
pretence  of  any  conjunction  with  such  as  may 
take  liberty  to  act  such  things  as  consist  not 
with  our  holy  communion,  profession  and  dis- 
cipline :  for  notwithstanding  any  such  station, 
where  any  offend,  the  judgment  of  Truth  must 
go  out  against  them." 

Having  discharged  their  duty  towards  their 
members,  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  felt  drawn 
for  the  clearing  of  the  Truth  to  issue  the  fol- 
lowing declaration  to  the  world  : 
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"  The  Testimony  of  the  People  called  Quakers, 
given  forth  by  a  meeting  of  the  Representa- 
tives of  said  people,  in  Pennsylvania  anrl 
New  Jersey,  held  at  Philadelphia,  the  tvven  t; 
ty-fourth  day  of  the  First  month,  1775. 

"  Having  considered  with  real  sorrow,  the 
unhappy  contest  between  the  legislature  o; 
Great  Britain  and  the  people  of  these  colonies, 
and  the  animosities  consequent  thereon  ;  we 
have  by  repeated  public  advices  and  private 
admonitions,  used  our  endeavours  to  dissuade 
the  members  of  our  religious  Society  from 
joining  with  the  public  resolutions  promotec 
and  entered  into  by  some  of  the  people,  which 
as  we  apprehended,  so  we  now  find,  have  in 
creased  contention,  and  produced  great  discore 
and  confusion. 

"  The  Divine  principle  of  grace  and  truth 
which  we  profess,  leads  all  who  attend  to  hi 
dictates,  to  demean  themselves-  as  peaceablf 
subjects,  and   to  discountenance  and  avoid 
every  measure  tending  to  excite  disaffection  tc 
the  king,  as  supreme  magistrate,  or  to  the 
legal  authority  of  his  government ;  to  which, 
purpose  many  of  the  late  political  writings  anc 
addresses  to  the  people  appearing  to  be  calcu 
lated,  we  are  led  by  a  sense  of  duty  to  declare 
our  entire  disapprobation  of  them — their  spirjl 
and  temper  being  not  only  contrary  to  the  na- 
ture  and  precepts  of  the  gospel,  but  destructive 
of  the  peace  and  harmony  of  civil  society,  d is- j  . 
qualify  men  in  these  times  of  difficulty,  for  the  ,, 
wise  and  judicious  consideration  and  promoting  .j 
of  such  measures  as  would  be  most  effectual  ,j 
for  reconciling  differences,  or  obtaining  the  j  , 
redress  of  grievances. 

"  From  our  past  experience  of  the  clemency 
of  the  king  and  his  royal  ancestors,  we  have 
grounds  to  hope  and  believe,  that  decent  and  I 
respectful  addresses  from  those  who  are  vested 
with  legal  authority,  representing  the  prevails 
ing  dissatisfactions  and  the  cause  of  them, 
would  avail  towards  obtaining  relief,  ascertain* 
ing  and  establishing  the  just  rights  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  restoring  the  public  tranquillity  ;  andi  m 
we  deeply  lament  that  contrary  modes  of  pro-  fa 
ceeding  have  been  pursued,  which  have  in-  fa 
volved  the  colonies  in  confusion,  appear  likely 
to  produce  violence  and  bloodshed,  and  threat, 
en  the  subversion  of  the  constitutional  govern 
ment,  and  of  that  liberty  of  conscience,  for  the  ;] 
enjoyment  of  which,  our  ancestors  were  in-  ;l 
duced  to  encounter  the  manifold  dangers  and*) 
difficulties  of  crossing  the  seas,  and  of  settling 
in  the  wilderness. 

"  We  are,  therefore,  incited  by  a  sincere]  «; 
concern  for  the  peace  and  welfare  of  our  coun- 
try,  publicly  to  declare  against  every  usurpa 
tion  of  power  and  authority,  in  opposition  to 
the  laws  and  government,  and  against  all  com- 
binations, insurrections,  conspiracies,  and  ille- 
gal assemblies  :  and  as  we  are  restrained  from 
them  by  the  conscientious  discharge  of  our 
duty  to  Almighty  God,  '  by  whom  kings  reign, 
and  princes  decree  justice,'  we  hope  through 
his  assistance  and  favour,  to  be  enabled,  to 
maintain  our  testimony  against  any  requisitions 
which  may  be  made  of  us,  inconsistent  with 
our  religious  principles,  and  the  fidelity  we 
owe  to  the  king  and  his  government,  as  by 
law  established  ;  earnestly  desiring  the  resto- 
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ition  of  that  harmony  and  concord  which 
ave  heretofore  united  the  people  of  these  pro- 
nces,  and  been  attended  by  the  Divine  bless- 
ig  on  their  labours. 

"  Signed  in,  and  on  behalf  of  the  said 
meeting, 

James  Pembebton, 

Clerk  at  this  time.'''' 

(To  be  continued.) 

For  "The  Friend." 

Journey  to  Upper  Canada  in  1797. 

(Concluded  from  page  318.) 

Tenth  month  27th.  They  set  off  for  Niaga- 
i,  and  rode  24  miles  to  the  Genesee  River, 
here  they  were  disappointed  in  getting  either 
its  or  corn  for  their  horses,  and  were  obliged 
>  turn  back  a  mile,  to  procure  some.  Cross- 
ig  the  river  they  heard  of  a  stopping  place  8 
liles  off,  and  they  thought  it  best  to  try  to  get 
lere  ;  but  the  prospect  was  very  discouraging, 
5  it  appeared  likely  to  be  a  dark  rainy  night, 
rid  the  sun  not  above  an  hour  high.  "  On  the 
'ay  we  look  a  wrong  road,  and  after  two 
liles  travelling  found  we  had  seven  miles  to 
ur  intended  post.  It  was  a  dark  rainy  even- 
ig,  and  a  small  path  in  an  unknown  woods  to 
•averse.  We  had  a  little  moon  in  our  favour, 
et  in  about  five  miles  it  grew  so  dark,  that 
:e  frequently  missed  our  path,  and  had  but 
Itle  prospect  of  getting  to  any  post.  The 
lought  of  having  to  sit  by  the  side  of  a  tree, 
id  hold  our  horses  in  the  rain  without  fire 
mil  day-break,  was  trying,  but  through  mercy 
e  got  safe  in ;  but  there  was  neither  hay  nor 
idder  for  our  horses.  We  let  them  out  to 
ck  a  little  while,  then  tied  them  up  till  morn- 
ig.  The  house  afforded  no  provision  for  our- 
jlves." 

28th.  They  got  an  early  start  in  hopes  of 
pleasant  day.  "  The  sun  appeared  about 
J  o'clock,  yet  presently  hid  his  face,  and  the 
ouds  grew  thick,  so  that  in  the  close  woods 
e  were  in  it  looked  like  evening.  It  began  to 
low,  and  in  a  few  hours  the  limbs  and  young 
mber  became  loaded,  so  that  it  was  difficult 
3tting  along,  the  woods  being  remarkably 
lick  with  under  stuff  and  abundance  of  wind- 
Men  timber.  It  was  a  trying  day.  Nearly 
/enty  miles  of  our  road  was  through  beach 
id  sugar-maple  land,  which  is  mostly  a  deep 
ch  soil  and  wet;  most  of  the  way  was  swam- 
r ;  so  that  between  the  snow  and  the  mud  we 
ere  in  a  wet  dirty  condition  ;  and  the  pros- 
;ct  of  sitting  down  when  the  night  came,  upon 
e  snow  without  shelter,  looked  very  trying; 

we  went  on  pretty  cheerfully,  taking  a  bit 
'  victuals  in  our  hands,  wet  and  cold  as  we 
ere,  while  our  horses  ate  their  corn  out  of 
eces  of  bark.    When  evening  came  we  es- 
ed  a  large  rock  near  the  road,  which  project- 
I  six  or  seven  feet  over,  at  one  side,  and  the 
!  tck  part  sufficiently  secured  from  the  storm. 
|  ere  we  concluded  to  take  up  our  quarters. 
Dme  went  to  gathering  wood  which  was  wet, 
id  to  our  great  disappointment,  after  we  had 
i  )t  our  fire  to  blaze,  by  an  accident  it  was 
1  :attered,  and  went  out,  and  having  but  little 
iurik  we  were  not  able  to  renew  it."  [Jacob 
<  indley  used  to  relate  this  occurrence,  taking 
e  blame  of  extinguishing  the  fire  to  himself. 


He  was  a  large  strong  man,  and  having  suc- 
ceeded in  placing  a  log  on  his  shoulder,  and 
bringing  it  to  where  his  friends  were  gathered, 
he  cried  out,  "See  what  a  man  can  do!"  and 
threw  down  the  log.  It  fell  upon  the  ends  of 
some  of  the  branches  on  which  the  fire  was 
kindled  and  scattered  it  in  all  directions.] 
"  Here  we  were  in  the  midst  of  a  desolate  wil- 
derness, wet  and  cold,  without  fire,  bed  or 
shelter,  more  than  what  the  rock  afforded  ;  yet 
we  comforted  ourselves  in  being  so  happy,  as 
to  find  so  good  a  protection.  We  felt  as  muc  h 
for  our  horses  as  for  ourselves  ;  so  alter  giv- 
ing them  some  corn  we  tied  them  up  till  morn- 
res.  Changing  some  of  our  wet  Hollies,  we 
endeavoured  to  take  some  rest ;  and  though  it 
was  cold,  we  lodged  more  comfortably  than 
could  have  been  expected  ;  slept  pretty  well, 
took  little  or  no  cold,  and  set  off  on  our  jour- 
ney cheerfully  next  morning." 

2ijth,  First-day.  "  It  snowed  a  little  all  last 
night,  and  continued  to  do  so  next  morning. 

O       '  O 

By  9  o'clock  the  sun  to  our  great  joy  made  its 
appearance,  and  our  road  being  mostly  pretty 
good,  we  pursued  our  journey  with  liveliness, 
and  by  3  o'clock  arrived  at  Buffalo  Creek,  in 
full  view  of  Lake  Erie — 36  miles. 

30th.  "  We  rode  down  the  creek  to  the 
lake,  and  along  the  beach  three  or  four  miles 
to  the  Niagara.  There  was  neither  boat  nor 
house  on  the  side  we  were;  but  after  waiting 
an  hour  or  more,  the  boat  came,  which  took 
three  of  us,  and  by  10  o'clock  we  all  got  over 
safe.  It  is  a  pleasant  ride  on  the  Canada 
shore,  the  river  on  one  hand,  and  good  im- 
provements on  the  other.  In  three  or  four 
miles  we  left  the  river  to  encounter  a  miserable 
swampy  road  ;  with  some  firm  stony  land,  and 
in  ten  miles  arrived  at  Asa  Schooley's,  one  of 
our  Friends  ;  which  was  truly  grateful  to  us 
all,  being  wet,  our  clothes  mudied,  and  want- 
ing recruiting.  Our  coming  was  unexpected 
to  our  Friends,  yet  truly  acceptable,  and  we 
were  received  with  open  arms." 

On  the  31st  and  the  1st  of  the  Eleventh 
month,  they  were  employed  on  a  visit  to  five 
families  of  Friends,  and  five  of  those  who  had 
been  disowned,  or  had  not  then  joined  the  So- 
ciety, but  were  friendly  persons  who  unite 
with  our  principles.  On  the  2d,  Fifth-day, 
"  attended  a  meeting  that  we  appointed  to  be 
held  at  A.  Schooley's,  which  was  pretty  large, 
composed  of  Friends  and  others,  and  was  an 
open  time,  gospel  truths  being  delivered  in 
good  authority.  Some  time  was  spent  in  en- 
deavouring to  strengthen  and  assist  them  in 
bringing  things  into  order,  and  in  the  holding 
of  their  meetings  to  the  reputation  of  our  pro- 
fession. Many  of  them  parted  with  us  in 
near  affection,  being  much  contrited.  In  the 
afternoon  rode  about  four  miles  up  Lake  Erie 
to  visit  a  family  of  Friends.  The  sand  near 
the  water  being  hard  makes  an  excellent  road. 

3rd.  "  Having  visited  Friends  and  others 
who  professed  with  us  in  this  neighbourhood, 
we  set  off  to  see  a  few  families  residing  in  a 
northward  direction.  In  about  eight  miles  we 
came  to  the  Niagara  river,  and  continued  along 
its  bank  to  the  Chippewa  Creek  twelve  miles, 
a  little  below  the  mouth  of  which  the  river  be- 
gins to  move  with  increased  velocity  ;  and  in 
the  great  rapids  presents  a  wild  aspect,  dash- 


ing and  foaming  from  rock  to  rock,  and  throw- 
ing  up  sheets  of  water  and  spray,  many  Icet 
high.  The  day  being  very  smoky  and  a  little 
rainy,  we  had  not  so  full  a  view  of  the  grand 
Falls  as  we  desired.  We  left  the  river  in  about 
two  miles,  and  got  to  William  Lundy's,  who 
was  once  a  member  of  Kingwood  Monthly 
Meeting. 

4th.  "Visited  the  families  of  Jeremiah 
Moore,  Benjamin  Hill  and  John  Hill — the  two 
last  members  of  Buckingham  Monthly  Meet- 
ing. 

5th,  First-day. — A  wet  stormy  morning, 
and  snows  in  the  afternoon.  Attended  an 
appointed  meeting  at  John  Hill's  with  the  few 
Friends  in  this  neighbourhood;  it  was  a  solid, 
instructive  opportunity  ;  heavenly  Goodness 
was  near,  and  it  closed,  to  general  satisfaction. 
We  had  a  tendering  time  in  the  afternoon  in 
conference  concerning  their  situation,  in  which 
I  hope  they  gained  some  strength.  They  have 
not  yet  been  in  the  practice  of  holding  any 
meetings  for  public  worship,  being  but  lew  in 
number,  and  very  scatteied.  We  felt  engaged 
to  encourage  them  to  press  through  difficulties, 
and  meet  together  to  wait  upon  and  worship 
the  Lord  Almighty,  believing  it  would  add  to 
their  strength,  and  if  rightly  pprformed  would 
be  of  a  good  savour  in  the  neighbourhood. 

6th.  "  Set  off  to  see  Friends  at  the  Short 
Hills,  and  on  this  and  the  following  day  visited 
four  families,  and  had  an  appointed  meeting  at 
John  Taylor's,  which  was  an  open  favoured 
time. 

8th.  "  A  cold  unpleasant  day.  Snow  be- 
gan about  10  o'clock,  and  continued  till  evening. 
The  prospect  looked  discouraging,  to  be  more 
than  five  hundred  miles  from  home,  three  hun- 
dred of  which  may  be  called  a  wilderness,  the 
road  small  and  not  much  used  ;  yet  we  felt  a 
good  degree  of  resignation.  9th.  Visited  Tho- 
mas Mercer,  who  came  out  of  J.  Lindley's 
neighbourhood,  and  was  much  pleased  with 
our  company.  Attended  an  appointed  meeting 
held  in  a  house  near  the  great  Falls,  built  by 
the  neighbourhood  for  any  who  choose  to  hold 
meetings  in  it.  It  was  a  quiet,  well  conducted 
meeting,  chiefly  of  persons  not  of  our  Society, 
to  whom  the  gospel  was  preached  in  the  autho- 
rity of  Truth. 

10th.  "On  our  way  to  Black  Creek,  we 
stopped  to  view  the  Falls.  The  south  east  wind 
blew  the  mist  or  spray  over,  which  fell  in  small 
rain  and  made  it  unpleasant ;  yet  we  had  a 
pretty  fair  prosped  where  we  stood,  being 
80  feet  above  the  river.  We  were  informed 
that  the  breast  over  which  the  cataract  descends 
is  several  perches  higher  up  the  stream,  than 
it  was  nine  years  ago,  and  appears  to  be  gra- 
dually wearing.  We  stopped  at  a  grist  and 
saw  mill  on  the  rapids  above  80  perches  above 
the  falls.  The  race  is  30  perches  long,  taken 
out  of  the  river,  and  has  in  that  distance  a  fall 
often  feel.  The  river  looked  fearful  from  the 
mill  door. 

"  We  have  now  visited  all  the  families  or 
nearly  so,  of  Friends,  and  those  who  once  were 
members;  had  four  meetings  amongst  them. 
We  found  residing  at  Black  Creek  thirty-three 
members,  including  the  children — and  thirty- 
eight  parents  and  children,  who  profess  with 
Friends;  some  of  whom  sent  acknowledgments 
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by  us  to  the  meetings  by  whom  they  were  dis- 
owned. At  Short  Hills  there  were  twenty- 
seven  members,  parents  and  children,  and 
fifty-three  professors,  several  of  whom  also 
sent  acknowledgments  with  us. 

11th.  "  Wrote  a  number  of  letters  to  some 
Friends  here  ;  and  feeling  easy  to  return,  we 
made  preparations  to  move  homewards.  Had 
not  the  season  been  so  far  advanced,  we  would 
have  been  willing  to  have  stayed  a  few  days 
longer.  We  left  our  tender  Friends  at  Black 
Creek  with  hearts  full  of  gratitude  that  we  had 
been  among  them.  Arrived  at  the  river  about 
2  o'clock,  crossed  and  lodged  at  Buffalo,  where 
we  stayed  the  12th,  being  First-day. 

13th.  "  In  about  four  hours  travelling,  we 
came  upon  a  very  rapid  stream,  which  upon 
examining,  we  believed  not  safe  to  cross.  We 
therefore  on  holding  a  council  agreed,  as  the 
most  safe  expedient,  to  return  to  our  late  quar- 
ters. 

14th.  "  A  pleasant  morning,  all  in  health, 
and  with  an  early  start  set  off  cheerfully  home- 
ward, crossing  the  stream  that  turned  us  back 
pretty  readily.  Here  lay  a  poor  family  from 
Bucks  cottnty  in  distress,  their  money  and  pro- 
vision spent,  and  there  was  no  place  to  supply 
it,  until  they  got  through.  We  endeavoured  to 
comfort  them.  For  immediate  relief  we  spar- 
ed them  a  small  loaf  of  bread,  gave  the  chil- 
dren some  cakes,  and  to  aid  them  along  gave 
them  two  dollars.  Our  sympathy  and  kind- 
ness very  much  affected  the  poor  woman,  and 
we  parted  leaving  her  in  tears. 

"  Finding  the  next  large  stream  not  safe  to 
cross,  we  thought  best  to  stay  till  towards 
evening,  to  see  if  there  should  be  any  change 
in  the  water.  After  three  or  four  hours  there 
came  up  a  company  of  surveyors,  with  whom 
we  went  down  the  stream  half  a  mile,  where 
it  divided  into  four  branches.  They  felled 
trees  across  them ;  and  after  trying  the  depth 
of  the  water,  we  all  got  safe  over,  for  which 
we  were  humbly  thankful.  We  travelled  on, 
being  now  nineteen  in  number,  and  in  10  miles 
pitched  our  camp  by  the  side  of  a  lively  brook, 
where  we  found  a  pretty  comfortable  Indian 
wigwam,  covered  with  bark  on  the  top  and 
three  sides.  Here  we  made  a  fire,  and  with 
thankful  hearts  for  so  good  a  retreat,  enjoyed 
a  comfortable  night's  repose.  Though  in  the 
wilderness,  we  had  our  neighbours,  there  being 
no  less  than  four  fires,  within  forty  perches 
distant,  two  of  which  were  surrounded  by  In- 
dians, who  were  on  their  way  to  Fort  Erie. 
The  night  was  clear  and  cold. 

15th.  "Being  informed  by  an  Indian  that 
the  Tonnewanto  Creek  was  too  deep  to  be  rode 
through,  we  thought  it  best  to  go  by  the  Indian 
village  on  the  west  side  of  it,  which  was  per- 
haps four  miles  further.  It  consisted  of  two 
hewn  log  houses,  forty  or  fifty  feet  in  length, 
and  several  small  huts,  containing  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  Indians.  After  taking  some 
refreshment  at  a  house  kept  by  a  Frenchman 
on  the  bank  of  the  river,  having  a  small  canoe 
he  took  us  over  one  by  one,  and  cold  as  it  was, 
we  swam  our  horses  through.  In  about  16 
miles  we  carne  to  an  Indian  wigwam,  not  so 
good  as  we  met  last  night,  but  being  cold  and 
likely  to  be  very  snowy,  we  thought  it  best  to 
quarter  in  it ;  the  sun  was  an  hour  high,  but 


time  was  necessary  to  provide  fuel  for  the 
night.  Here  we  passed  a  very  cold  night  as 
cheerful  and  pleasant  as  we  could  expect,  feel- 
ing more  for  our  horses  than  ourselves,  which 
we  fed  with  oats  and  tied  up  till  morning." 

16th.  They  set  out  and  travelling  through 
a  succession  of  deep  swamps,  frozen  but  not 
firm  enough  to  bear  their  horses — passed 
through  Williamsburg,  Danville,  Bath,  Sals- 
bury,  the  Blockhouse,  over  some  mountainous 
and  extremely  rough,  and  deep  muddy  roads 
to  Samuel  Wallace's,  at  Muncy,  which  they 
reached  on  the  21st.  The  road  to  the  Block- 
house from  the  preceding  stage,  was  in  such 
bad  condition,  and  from  the  accounts  of  travel- 
lers they  apprehended  it  would  scarcely  be 
practicable  to  reach  it  in  a  day.  They  met  a 
poor  distressed  family  consisting  of  a  man  and 
his  wife,  and  five  small  children,  some  of  them 
without  stockings,  travelling  on  three  horses, 
who  had  lain  out  in  the  woods  without  any 
camp  the  previous  night,  the  ground  covered 
with  five  inches  depth  of  snow,  and  the  wea- 
ther so  cold  that  much  ice  was  floating  in  the 
streams.  The  perseverance  showed  by  these 
badly  provided  creatures,  who  must  lie  out  the 
next  night,  animated  our  travellers  to  press 
through  the  difficulties  which  were  met  with 
in  that  wilderness  country. 

22d.  "Being  now  amongst  our  Friends, 
we  thought,  upon  conference,  we  should  feel 
most  easy  to  see  them  in  their  meetings  on 
this  side  the  mountains,  except  Oliver  Paxson, 
who  felt  his  mind  bound  to  get  home  to  their 
Quarterly  Meeting,  and  James  Langstaff  was 
free  to  go  with  him  for  company.  We  parted 
with  great  nearness  and  heartfelt  affection, 
having  travelled  in  much  brotherly  love,  united 
in  the  same  cause,  in  jeopardy  and  perils,  and 
having  got  thus  far  safely  through,  and  among 
our  Friends,  our  hearts  were  enabled  to  bless 
the  Lord  for  his  manifold  favours,  and  under 
a  sense  thereof  bid  each  other  farewell. 

23d.  "At  William  Ellis's, andattended  Mun- 
cy meeting.  Went  to  Fishing  Creek  that  even- 
ing, William  and  his  wife  bearing  us  company. 
24th. — At  the  meeting  here,  which  was  a  com- 
forting, refreshing  opportunity,  and  my  soul 
was  enabled  to  worship  in  secret.  That  even- 
ing we  got  to  Cattawissa,  and  lodged  at  John 
Lloyd's.  25th.— The  Monthly  Meeting  at 
this  place  was  a  low  exercising  time  in  the 
forepart ;  but  life  gradually  rose  under  the  min- 
istry of  Jacob  Lindley,  till  I  thought  I  had  sel- 
dom experienced  the  like.  It  was  a  remark- 
able time,  and  ended  well.  The  business  was 
transacted  in  a  good  degree  of  right  order.  I 
believe  there  is  no  Monthly  Meeting  within  the 
compass  of  our  Yearly  Meeting,  that  takes  in 
so  large  a  scope  of  country  as  this,  and  the 
members  are  still  spreading  wider.  We  are 
informed  there  are  upwards  of  one  hundred 
and  eighty  families  within  its  compass."  [The 
separation  of  1827  carried  off  this  and  Roar- 
ing Creek  meetings,  which  made  it  necessary 
to  discontinue  them,  the  members  having  been 
mostly  disowned.]  26th. — Attended  Roaring 
Creek  meeting,  and  29th,  the  Monthly  Meeting 
of  Exeter,  which  was  a  time  of  refreshment  to 
my  mind. 

30th.  "  Set  off  early  this  morning  home- 
wards.    When  we  came  to  the  Schuylkill, 


it  looked  very  trying  to  ride  it,  on  accoijt 
of  the  depth  and  the  great  quantity  of  floali* 
ice.    We  waited  near  half  an  hour  for  t| 
boat,  but  the  men  failed  in  getting  through  t| 
ice,  so  that  we  had  to  encounter  the  ice  a| 
the  current,  and  through  mercy  got  saftij 
through.    My  mind  was  much  comforted  a 
rode  homeward  this  day,  with  heavenly  cc 
solation  ;  and  on  looking  over  our  journey,  I 
thankful  that  I  had  given  up  to  the  servic 
and  feeling  the  sweet  reward  of  peace  the 
for,  bowed  my  mind  into  contrition,  and  fil 
it  with  thankfulness  for  the  present  favo; 
Got  to  Isaac  Coates's  a  little  within  evenii 
where  we  were  received  with  open  heat 
Twelfth  month  1st. — After  a  tendering  i 
portunity  this  morning,  wherein  we  had  to  ex 
rience  ancient  Goodness  near,  and  to  acknc 
ledge  that  we  had  been  helped  through  ma 
difficulties,  and  had  been  made  near  and  dt 
to  each  other,  under  a  renewed  sense  of 
great  favour,  we  bade  each  other  farewell,  s 
set  off  to  our  several  habitations.    I  arrived 
home  in  the  afternoon,  and  was  lovingly 
ceived  by  my  dear  wife  and  children." 


Dublin  Epistle. 

An  Epistle  from  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friei 
in  Ireland,  held  in  Dublin,  by  adjournmer  f 
from  the  26th  of  Fourth  month  to  the  1st 
Fifth  month,  inclusive,  1847. 

TO  FKIENDS  IN  IRELAND. 

Dear  Friends, — We  have  been  brought, 
the  course  of  this  Yearly  Meeting,  into  a  d< 
feeling  of  our  responsibility  when  thus  asse 
bled.  The  circumstances  which  now  surrot 
us,  press  weightily  upon  our  minds,  and  i 
under  some  sense  of  the  responsibility  wh 
also  devolves  on  our  members  individua 
that  we  believe  it  right  briefly  to  address  y 

The  awful  dispensation  under  which,  in 
inscrutable  wisdom  of  Divine  Providence, 
land  is  now  afflicted,  has  doubtless  awakei 
many  to  serious  thoughtful ness.    In  the  pre 
lence  of  famine,  and  the  spreading  of  dise 
and  death,  which  all  human  aid  has  been 
little  instrumental  in  arresting,  we  behold 
traces  of  an  Almighty  Hand,  and  are  reminM.;; 
in  a  lively  and  affecting  manner,  of  our  dep 
dent  condition.    We  are  all  concerned  in 
lessons  of  instruction  which  these  events  c 
vey.    May  we  be  so  humbled  in  spirit 
rightly  to  accept  them,  and  thus  witness  a  f 
paration  of  heart  for  the  exercise  described 
the  prophet,  "  In  the  way  of  thy  judgments 
Lord,  have  we  waited  for  thee.    The  desir< 
our  soul  is  to  thy  name,  and  to  the  remt 
brance  of  thee.    With  my  soul  have  I  desif 
thee,  in  the  night ;  yea,  with  my  spirit  wit 
me,  will  I  seek  thee  early  ;  for  when  thy  ju 
ments  are  in  the  earth,  the  inhabitants  of 
world  will  learn  righteousness." 

We  rejoice  that  in  this  season  of  calarr 
and  sore  distress  to  such  multitudes  of  our 
low  country-people,  the  hearts  of  our  d' 
friends  have  been  open  in  no  common  meas 
to  administer  to  the  wants  of  the  suffering  pc 
not  only  in  their  own  immediate  neighbc 
hoods,  but  in  remote  districts  of  the  count 
In  this  engagement,  enlarged  as  it  has  been 
the  extensive  trust  committed  to  us,  throi 
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e  liberality  of  our  Friends,  and  of  the  public 
large,  in  many  parts  of  Great  Britain  and 
merica,  there  is  especial  need  of  a  watchful 
ire  that  our  minds  be  not  diverted,  by  the 
tiltiplicity  and  weight  of  these  concerns,  from 
due  attention  to  the  other  claims  of  religious 
»d  social  duty.  The  circumstances  around 
!  should  rather  prompt  us  to  an  increased 
rvency  of  spirit,  and  greater  devotedness  to 
e  Lord's  service.  Let  us  also  beware  of  any 
evation  of  mind,  arising  from  a  consciousness 
'being  made  instrumental  of  good  to  others, 
his  is  a  snare  of  the  enemy,  from  which  we 
lall  find  preservation  in  cherishing  a  deep 
inse  of  our  own  unworthiness,  and  that  in 
rery  duty  we  are  helped  to  perform,  we  aie 
it  unprofitable  servants.  The  labours  into 
hich  many  of  our  members  have  been  intro- 
jced  on  this  occasion,  have  brought  us  much 
ider  public  notice,  and  into  intercourse  with 
lose  of  other  religious  professions,  who  are 
igaged  in  portions  of  the  same  work.  Here 
(80  is  need  of  close  watchfulness,  both  as  to- 
ards  our  own  standing,  and  the  influence  of 
ar  example  on  others.  Let  us  not  swerve 
om  an  upright  maintenance  of  our  Christian 
•inciples,  whether  they  be  put  to  the  test  in 
reater  or  lesser  matters.  Our  faithfulness 
srein  will  greatly  tend  to  our  own  preserva- 
an;  and  it  is  surely  incumbent  on  us,  if 
•ought  into  a  conspicuous  position,  however 
ilooked  for  or  undesired  by  ourselves,  to  be 
ireful  that  the  honour  of  our  holy  profession 
!  not  tarnished  by  a  weak  and  inconsistent 
le  of  conduct.  We  would  therefore  earnest- 
■  press  upon  all  our  dear  Friends,  to  whom 
lis  counsel  is  applicable,  that  they  seek  to  be 
und  in  an  humble  and  circumspect  walking 
the  fear  of  the  Lord. 

Amongst  the  trials  of  the  present  day,  are 
ose  connected  with  the  insecurity  of  proper- 
in  some  places,  from  tumultuary  movements 
''the  populace,  to  possess  themselves  of  food, 
i  order  to  repress  these  movements,  and  to 
tard  the  premises  where  provisions  are  stor- 
l,  military  force  has  been  employed  by  the 
i  iblic  authorities,  and  armed  escorts  have 
;en  furnished  to  protect  such  property  in 
Unsit.    We  feel  for  our  Friends,  who  are  ex- 
hsed  to  many  difficulties  in  relation  to  these 
!  ings,  and  we  apprehend  there  is  a  renewed 
f\[  to  watchfulness,  lest  any  be  induced,  ei- 
I  er  in  respect  of  their  own  property,  or  that 
I  hich  may  be  under  their  care,  to  seek,  or 
•  hen  provided,  to  avail  themselves  of  this  pro- 
'  ction.    Is  it  not  manifest,  dear  Friends,  that 
ere  would  be  an  inconsistency  in  doing  by 
(e  hands  of  others,  that  which  we  cannot  do 
!irselves;  and  whilst  professing  a  Christian 
I  stimony  against  bearing  arms,  to  be  found 
rectly  or  indirectly  depending  upon  the  de- 
sce  of  armed  men?    We  renewedly  feel  the 
eciousness  of  the  testimony  which  has  been 
ven  us  to  bear,  to  the  peaceable  nature  of  the 
ngdom  of  our  Holy  Redeemer  ;  but  there  is 
!  rhaps  none  which,  in  lime  of  danger,  involves 
I  closer  trial  of  our  faith  and  our  allegiance  to 
im.    Yet  how  numerous  and  how  encourag- 
'  g  are  the  instances  of  members  of  our  Socie- 
,  who,  in  the  midst  of  war  or  civil  commo- 
>n,  have  been  strengthened  to  maintain  it 
'  thfully  ;  and,  under  circumstances  of  great 


outward  peril,  to  commit  themselves,  and  all 
that  was  dear  to  them  in  this  life,  to  the  care 
and  keeping  of  the  Shepherd  of  Israel.  Often 
have  they  had  to  experience,  outwardly  as  well 
as  spiritually,  the  fulfilment  of  the  gracious 
promises,  "  His  truth  shall  be  thy  shield  and 
buckler  :"  "  Because  thou  hast  made  the  Lord, 
which  is  my  refuge,  even  the  Most  High,  thy 
habitation,  there  shall  no  evil  be  la  1  thee."  May 
we  ever  retain  a  grateful  remembrance  of  the 
preservation  vouchsafed  to  those,  whose  faith- 
fulness was  thus  manifested  in  a  former  time 
of  trial  in  this  land.  But  let  us  also  remember, 
that  suffering  in  person  and  property  is  often 
the  portion  of  the  devoted  followers  of  Christ, 
and  we  have  ground  to  trust  that  their  con- 
stancy under  such  trials  will  not  only  be  own- 
ed by  their  Divine  Master,  but  may,  under  his 
blessing,  be  made  a  powerful  means  of  promo- 
ting the  advancement  and  spreading  of  the 
truth. 

Beloved  Friends,  the  day  calls  for  diligence 
in  the  great  work  of  a  preparation  for  eternity. 
The  events  passing  around  us,  admonish  us  of 
the  great  uncertainty  of  life — that  here  we 
have  no  continuing  city— and  this  considera- 
tion ought  surely  to  loosen  our  attachment  to 
the  things  of  time,  and  engage  us  in  the  ear- 
nest pursuit  of  a  treasure  laid  up  in  heaven. 
May  our  loins  be  girded  about,  and  our  lights 
burning,  and  we  ouiselves  be  like  unto  men 
that  wait  for  their  Lord,  remembering  that 
"  Blessed  are  those  servants  whom  the  Lord, 
when  he  cometh,  shall  find  watching." 

Signed  by  direction  and  on  behalf  of  the 
meeting, 

Samuel  Bewley, 
"  Clerk  to  the  meeting  this  year. 

I  was  drawn,  in  my  exercise  of  the  minis- 
try, to  show  the  rise  and  design  of  our  meet- 
ings for  discipline. 

That  the  same  power  which  gathered  us  to 
be  a  people,  inclined  our  elders  to  establish 
those  meetings,  and  settle  them  in  most  parts 
where  we  were  gathered,  and  had  meetings 
for  the  worship  of  God. 

They  were  advised  to  do  the  business  of 
them,  and  speak  to  their  affairs,  in  the  sense 
of  the  same  power,  spirit  and  wisdom  of  Christ, 
which,  as  it  had  raised  us,  would,  as  we  kept 
to  it,  preserve  us  to  be  a  people  to  the  praise  of 
God's  holy  name. 

They  were  advised,  in  doing  the  business, 
not  to  run  out  into  many  unnecessary  words, 
which  might  lead  to  contention,  and  spending 
much  time  to  little  purpose;  religious  affairs 
being  done  best  in  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit, 
which  is  of  great  price  with  the  Lord  ;  great 
evils  having  arisen  in  many  ages,  through  hot 
and  long  contentions  about  religion.  It  is  also 
good  to  avoid,  in  matters  of  difference,  respect 
of  persons,  on  account  of  being  acquainted  or 
related,  so  as  to  be  swayed  thereby  from  jus- 
tice.—  Thomas  Chalkley. 


An  Ornament  for  Youth. — Dear  young 
people,  choose  God  for  your  portion  ;  love  his 
Truth,  and  be  not  ashamed  of  it  ;  choose  for 
your  company  such  who  serve  him  in  upright- 
ness ;  and  shun  as  most  dangerous,  the  conver- 
sation of  those  whose  lives  are  of  an  ill-savour ; 


for  by  frequenting  such  company,  some  hope- 
ful young  people  have  come  to  great  loss,  and 
been  drawn  from  less  evils  to  greater,  to  their 
utter  ruin.  In  the  bloom  of  youth  no  orna- 
ment is  so  lovely  as  that  of  virtue,  nor  any  en- 
joyments equal  to  those  which  we  partake  of 
in  fully  resigning  ourselves  to  the  Divine  will. 
These  enjoyments  add  sweetness  to  all  other 
comforts,  and  give  true  satisfaction  in  compa- 
ny and  conversation,  where  people  are  mutu- 
ally acquainted  wilh  it ;  and  as  your  minds 
are  thus  seasoned  with  the  Truth,  you  will 
find  strength  to  abide  stedfast  to  the  testimony 
of  it,  and  be  prepared  for  services  in  the 
church. — J.  Woolman. 


When  people  are  sincerely  devoted  to  follow 
Christ,  and  dwell  under  the  influence  of  his 
Holy  Spirit, their  stability  and  firmness,  through 
a  divine  blessing,  is  at  times  like  dew  on  the 
tender  plants  around  about  them,  and  the 
weightiness  of  their  spirits  secretly  works  on 
the  minds  of  others;  and  in  this  condition, 
through  the  spreading  influence  of  Divine  love, 
they  feel  a  care  over  the  flock,  and  way  is 
opened  for  maintaining  good  order  in  the  So- 
ciety. And  though  we  meet  with  opposition 
from  another  spirit,  yet,  as  there  is  a  dwelling 
in  meekness,  feeling  our  spirits  subject,  and 
moving  only  in  the  gentle,  peaceable  wisdom, 
the  inward  reward  of  quietness,  will  be  greater 
than  all  our  difficulties.  Where  the  pure  life 
is  kept  to,  and  meetings  of  discipline  are  held 
in  the  authority  of  it,  we  find  by  experience 
that  they  are  comfortable,  and  tend  to  the 
health  of  the  body. — J.  W. 

Productions  of  the  United  States. — The  Pa- 
tent Office  Report  furnishes  the  following  im- 
portant information  : 

Wheat,  oats,  rye,  Indian  corn,  potatoes,  hay 
and  tobacco,  are  raised  in  every  State  and  ter- 
ritory in  the  Union. 

Barley  raised  in  all  except  Louisiana. 

Buckwheat  raised  in  all  except  Louisiana 
and  Florida. 

Every  State  and  territory  except  Iowa  raises 
silk. 

Every  State  except  Delaware  makes  sugar. 
New  York  raises  the  most  barley,  1,302,282 

bushels- 
Do.    do.    the  most  potatoes,  24,907,554 

bushels. 

Do.  do.  the  most  hay,  4,595,986  tons. 
Ohio  the  most  wheat,  10,786,705  bushels. 
Pennsylvania  the  most  rye,  8,429,226  bush. 
Do.  the  most  buckwheat,  6,408,508  bush. 
Tennessee  the  most  corn,  67,728,447  bush. 
Virginia  the  most  flax  and  hemp,  31,726 
pounds. 

Kentucky  the  most  tobacco,  72,332,543  lbs. 
Georgia  the  most  cotton,  148,175,120  lbs. 
South  Carolina  the  most  rice,  66,892,307 
pounds. 


John  Ross,  Principal  Chief  of  the  Cherokee 
Nation,  has  forwarded  to  Dr.  Chapman,  of 
Philadelphia,  $190,  being  the  contribution  of 
that  tribe  to  the  relief  of  Ireland  and  Scotland. 

The  middle  condition  in  life  between  poverty 
and  riches  is  the  most  eligible  and  happy. 
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You  may  enjoy  what  you  have,  if  you  do 
not  wish  for  more.  A  clear  stream  glides 
smoothly  on,  but  by  endeavouring  to  increase 
the  waters,  it  becomes  a  torrent. 


Civility  overacted,  is  always  suspicious.  A 
blast  of  thorns  begins  in  a  blaze,  and  soon  ends 
in  a  smoke;  but  a  fire  made  of  proper  materi- 
als, designed  to  be  useful  and  lasting,  at  its 
first  kindling  breaks  out  from  a  cloud  of  smoke, 
and  grows  clearer  and  brighter  as  it  burns. 


THE  FRIEND. 


SEVENTH  MONTH  3,  1847. 


The  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends  for  Ireland 
held  in  Dublin  at  the  usual  time  in  the  Fourth 
month  last,  issued  an  Epistle,  addressed  to  its 
members,  which  we  have  transferred  from  the 
"  London  Friend,"  to  our  columns  of  to-day. 
It  is  imbued  with  a  truly  Christian  spirit,  pe- 
culiarly adapted  to  the  present  condition  of 
things  in  that  afflicted  country. 

"  Revolting  Murder. — A  worthy  young  man 
by  the  name  of  Carpenter,  who  lived  a  few 
miles  north  of  Mt.  Pleasant,  was  murdered  on 
Saturday  morning  last,  in  the  most  shocking 
manner,  by  a  slave  whom  he  was  attempting 
to  chastise.  The  negro  was  armed  with  an 
axe,  and  our  informant  states  that  Carpenter 
was  literally  "  chopped  to  pieces"  by  the  de- 
mon— receiving  many  heavy  blows  from  the 
edge  of  the  axe,  on  the  shoulders,  back,  and 
other  parts  of  his  person,  any  one  of  which 
would  have  produced  death.  The  murderer 
was  immediately  apprehended,  and  would  have 
been  burnt  at  the  stake  by  the  exasperated 
citizens,  had  he  not  belonged  to  a  widow  lady, 
whose  circumstances  are  such,  that  she  can- 
not sustain  the  loss  without  serious  injury  to 
her  means  of  support,  unless  compensated  by 
the  public  authorities.  He  was  therefore  ta- 
ken to  the  Sommervile  jail." — Holly  Springs 
(Miss.)  Gaz.,  May  28. 

The  frequent  repetition  of  such  acts  of  vio- 
lence committed  by  slaves,  under  provocation 
from  flogging,  furnish  a  dreadful  comment  on 
the  system  of  oppression  and  degradation, 
which  makes  the  master  or  his  overseer  a  ty- 
rant, and  compels  a  human  being  of  the  same 
blood,  and  inheriting  the  same  natural  rights, 
to  submit  to  any  abuse  he  chooses  to  inflict. 
Slavery  is  in  general  a  state  of  constant  war 
between  the  slaveholder,  and  his  pretended 
human  property.  The  love  of  freedom,  and  a 
sense  of  wrong  perpetrated  by  another,  we 
may  suppose,  are  as  natural  and  as  keenly 
felt  by  most  men  of  colour,  as  by  the  white 
man.  While  the  Christian  shudders  at  these 
fatal  tragedies,  and  laments  the  ascendancy  of 
the  brutal  passions  which  hurry  on  to  the  act 
of  murder  the  man  whose  rights  and  whose 
feelings  are  outraged,  we  cannot  be  surprised 
that  when  I  hey  are  treated  as  the  beasts,  their 
brutal  passions  should  break  loose,  and  seek 
revenge  for  their  wrongs.  Were  the  coloured 
man  the  master,  and  the  white  man  his  slave, 


how  soon  would  he  seek  the  means  to  redress 
his  injuries,  and  recover  that  freedom  which  is 
the  gift  of  his  Creator.  Take  from  a  man  all 
his  rights, — reduce  him  to  a  level  with  the 
mere  animals, — and  unless  his  Heavenly  Fa- 
ther consoles  him  with  hopes  of  everlasting 
bliss,  and  strengthens  him  to  bear  as  a  Chris- 
tian the  sufferings  imposed  upon  him,  what  is 
there  to  deter  him  from  using  violence,  in  re- 
sisting the  aggressions  of  his  unprincipled 
master.  Repeated  acts  of  severity,  the  inso- 
lence and  superciliousness  with  which  he  is 
often  treated,  may  render  him  hopeless  of  re- 
lief, unless  by  some  violent  effort,  and  there- 
fore goaded  by  the  scourge  with  which  his 
blood  is  often  drawn,  he  retaliates  with  fury 
upon  his  oppressor.  Such  assaults  ought  to 
have  taught  our  Southern  brethren  the  danger 
of  trifling  with  human  freedom,  and  have  open- 
ed their  eyes  to  the  cruelty  and  the  crime,  of 
holding  their  fellow  man  in  unconditional  bond- 
age,— depriving  him  of  the  blessings,  which 
civilization,  and  liberty,  and  religious  instruc- 
tion, combine  to  impart.  But  above  all,  the 
benign  influences  of  the  spirit  of  the  meek  and 
Holy  Redeemer,  we  should  believe,  did  he 
yield  to  them,  would  teach  him  to  award  to 
his  coloured  brethren,  the  natural  right  to  lib- 
erty and  self-government,  which  he  cherishes 
as  among  his  own  inestimable  earthly  blessing?, 
and  without  which  he  would  consider  life  a 
burthen. 


The  Philadelphia  Association  of  Friends 
for  the  Instruction  of  Poor  Children. 

A  meeting  of"  The  Philadelphia  Association 
of  Friends  for  the  Instruction  of  Poor  Chil- 
dren," will  be  held  at  8  o'clock,  on  Second- 
day  evening,  Seventh  month  5th,  at  the  usual 
place. 

Joseph  Kite,  Clerk. 


TO  AGENTS  AND  SUBSCRIBERS. 

By  the  present  Post-Office  law,  it  is  not  admis- 
sible to  send  receipts  enclosed  in  the  paper. 
It  is  for  that  reason,  that  the  plan  of  pub- 
lishing receipts  for  money  sent  by  mail, 
or  requiring  acknowledgment  by  mail,  is 
adopted.  By  way  of  trial,  the  initials  only 
will  be  given.  Should  subscribers  generally 
preler  their  names  being  inserted  in  full, 
their  request  can  be  complied  with  in  future. 
Acknowledgments  will  be  made  weekly,  ex- 
tending up  to  Third-day  evening. 

Received  per  E.  S.,  agent,  West  Elkton, 
Ohio,  from  W.  T.,  Liberty,  Union  county, 
Indiana,  $2 ;  E.  T.,  $2 ;  H.  M.,  $2  ;  N.  H. 
D.,  $2  ;  per  J.  EL,  Caraway,  Randolph  county, 
N.  C,  $2;  from  Dr.  B.  N.,  $2;  per  J.  H., 
P.  M.,  Martinsville,  Ohio,  from  A.  IL,  Clarks- 
ville,  Ohio,  $4;  per  D.  M.,  West  Milton,  Ohio, 
from  W.  P.,  $8  ;  T.  H.,  $2  ;  J.  J.,  $2  ;  and  E. 
J.,  $2. 


A  Friend  who  occupies  part  of  a  commodi- 
ous house  in  one  of  the  most  desirable  locations 
in  Spring  Garden,  wishes  to  rent  the  remain- 
der to  a  Friend's  family  with  whom  she  can 
board.  Apply  to  Joseph  Snowdon,  84  Arch 
street,  or  98  Franklin  below  Green  street. 


Married,  on  Fourth-day,  the  23d  of  Sixth  mont 
at  Friends'  meeting  on  Twelfth  street,  Samuel  Ell 
Decou,  of  Trenton,  N.  J.,  to  Sarah,  daughter  of  Tin 
mas  Branson,  of  this  city. 

 ,  on  the  17th  inst.,  at  Friends'  meeting-hous 

London  Britain,  William  S.  Thompson,  M.  D., 
Fulton  Township,  Lancaster  county,  to  Rebecca  Pa 
son,  daughter  of  Charles  and  Mercy  Paxson,  of  Ne 
London  Township,  Chester  county. 


Died,  on  the  14th  of  Fourth  month,  in  the  46t 
year  of  his  age,  William  Moure,  a  member  of  Che 
ter  Monthly  Meeting,  New  Jersey. 


 ,  on  Seventh-day,  the  8th  of  Fifth  month,  184 

in  Burlington  county,  New  Jersey,  Hannah,  wife  < 
Thomas  Warrington,  in  the  56th  year  of  her  age ; 
member  of  Chester  Monthly  Meeting.  She  met  wit 
a  very  close  trial  about  a  year  before  her  decease,  i 
the  death  of  a  beloved  daughter,  by  unremitted  atter 
tion  to  whom,  it  was  believed,  her  own  health  suffe: 
ed.  A  few  months  before  her  decease,  a  ministerin 
Friend  being  favoured  to  enter  into  near  sympath  , 
with  her,  expressed  the  belief,  that  her  faith  had  bee 
increased  in  the  power  and  goodness  of  God,  an Jfe 
through  atoning  grace  and  mercy  her  transgression 
had  been  blotted  out,  and  her  iniquities  remenibere 
no  more;  and  her  mind  appeared  brought  into  tha 
quiet  and  solemnity  with  which  no  stranger  can  intei 
meddle,  wherein  a  consoling  evidence  was  vouchsafe 
that  her  peace  was  made.  She  quietly  departed  i: 
the  consoling  hope,  that  there  was  prepared  for  he 
"  a  house  not  made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the  hea 
vens." 


AS! 


iter 


 ,  on  the  15th  of  the  Fifth  month  last,  Anj 

Scholfield,  Sr..  wife  of  Mahlon  Scholfield,  near  Hope 
well,  Va.,  aged  65  years  6  months  and  21  days.  Th 
deceased  was  a  much  beloved  member  of  Hopewel 
Monthly  Meeting,  and  had  filled  the  station  of  an  ei 
der  usefully  and  acceptably  for  many  years.  She  wa 
truly  a  mother  in  our  Israel,  and  her  death  has  occa 
sioned  a  void  in  the  meeting  to  which  she  belonQ 
most  deeply  and  sensibly  felt. — In  the  discharge  c 
her  social  and  religious  duties  she  was  careful,  in  mud 
meekness  and  unaffected  sincerity,  to  dignify  the  dot 
trines  of  her  profession,  by  a  consistent  life  and  con 
versation  before  the  world,  and  to  exemplify  in  lovell  I'C 
harmony  the  diversified  graces  of  a  Christian  lifli  «( 
And  when  the  shadows  of  death  were  about  closing  K 
around  her,  her  friends  were  comforted  with  an  evi 
dence  that  she  was  blessed  with  the  replenishing  con 
solations  of  Christ,  and  sustained  and  upheld  by  thi 
angel  of  his  presence,  and  the  good  hope  of  the  Gos 
pel. — Through  the  latter  part  of  her  prostrated  illness 
she  suffered  greatly,  but  bore  it  with  much  patienci  ,J 
and  resignation.    She  was  favoured  to  retain  he: 


senses  to  the  last  closing  scene,  when  she  had  her  fa 
mily  called  around  her,  and  after  a  solemn  pause,  tool 
an  affectionate  farewell  of  them,  and  expired  in  grea 
calmness  and  serenity. 


•,  on  the  night  of  the  14th  ult.,  at  the  residenci  ifi,i 
of  her  father,  Jonathan  Johnson,  in  the  35th  year  o1  fli 
her  age,  Elizabeth  D.  J.  Hargrave,  wife  of  Lemiiei 
Hargrave,  of  Jefferson  county,  Ohio,  near  Mt.  Pleas 
ant.    She  was  an  exemplary  member  of  the  religioui 
Society  of  Friends,  in  which  she  was  born  and  educa 
ted  ;  and  in  her  lite  as  in  her  death,  she  failed  not  t<  ;: 
manifest  the  Christian  virtues  of  love,  faith,  hope,  pa 
tience,  in  an  eminent  degree.    All  who  knew  hei 
loved  her — all  who  loved  her,  feel  their  bereavemeni 
in  her  death,  as  a  chasm  in  their  affections  which  can 
not  be  healed.    But  they  do  not  mourn  without  con- 
solation.   The  memory  of  her  life,  and  the  blessed  re. 
signation  in  which  she  "passed  from  time  to  eternity, 
give  assurance  to  the  living,  that  her  spirit  is  in  the 
blessed  state  of  the  just  made  perfect,  in  that  mansion 
not  made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens,  where 
the  wicked  cease  from  troubling  and  the  weary  are  at 
rest. 
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Bible  Association. 

Hie  Eighteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Bible 
Association  of  Friends  in  America  :  read  at 
the  adjourned  annual  meeting,  held  on  the 
evening  of  the  twenty-first  of  Fourth  month, 
1847. 

To  the  Bible  Association  of  Friends  in 
Lmerica. 

The  Managers  Report :  That  2332  Bibles, 
nd  2760  Testaments,  and  -123  Testaments 
nd  Psalms,  have  been  disposed  of  during  the 
fear  ; — of  which  464  Bibles,  and  384  Testa- 
ments, and  55  Testaments  and  Psalms,  were 
old  to  Auxiliaries.  1570  Bibles,  and  2156 
Pestaments,  and  33  Testaments  and  Psalms, 
iave  been  distributed  gratuitously.  Of  this 
mmber,  910  Bibles,  and  1142  Testaments, 
/ere  furnished  to  Auxiliary  Associations,  for 
;ratuitous  distribution,  or  for  sale  at  a  reduc- 
ion  from  the  list  of  prices,  to  those  who  were 
lot  well  able  to  pay  the  full  price. 

Since  last  Report,  1000  Reference  Bibles, 
nd  2000  24mo.  Testaments,  have  been  print- 
d,  and  an  edition  of  2000  12mo.  Testaments 
rdered. 

The  whole  number  of  Bibles  and  Testa- 
lents,  disposed  of  by  the  Association,  since 
s  establishment  in  the  year  1828,  is  46,081, 
iz.  25,703  of  the  former ;  and  20,378  of  the 
itter.  Of  the  Bibles  thus  distributed,  15,196 
ontained  the  Marginal  References. 

Reflecting  upon  the  number  of  families  and 
ldividuals  who  have,  by  means  of  this  Asso- 
iation,  been  furnished  with  these  excellent 
opies  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  with  the 
icility  for  comparing  one  part  of  their  con- 
;nts  with  others — there  appears  ta  the  Mana- 
ers  sufficient  reason  for  the  belief,  that  the 
astitution  has  been  productive  of  good  ;  and 
as,  in  no  small  measure,  answered  the  pur- 
oses  of  those  by  whom  it  was  founded. 

A  summary  of  the  receipts  and  payments 
uring  the  year,  will  be  found  annexed  ;  as 
Iso  a  statement  of  the  Stock  of  Books  on 
and,  on  the  first  instant. 

Under  an  impression,  that  in  some  places 
le  zeal  of  Friends  for  the  promotion  of  the 


objects  of  the  Association  had  somewhat  abated, 
and  that  especially  in  the  more  recent  settle- 
ments, it  might  be  useful  to  call  the  attention 
of  our  fellow-members,  to  the  importance  of  a 
more  careful  investigation  of  the  deficiencies 
in  the  supply  of  Bibles,  with  a  view  to  supply- 
ing from  the  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  Board, 
the  wants  of  those  who  could  not  well  afford 
to  purchase  for  themselves,  a  Circular  was 
issued  by  the  Committee  of  Correspondence,  in 
the  Sixth  month  last,  in  which  a  revival  of 
Auxiliaries  whose  operations  have  been  sus- 
pended—  he  formation  of  new  ones — and  a 
careful  inspection  of  the  wants  of  Friends, 
were  suggested.    From  the  answers  to  this 

Co 

Circular,  which  have  come  to  hand,  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  it  was  attended  with  be- 
neficial results.  Three  Auxiliaries,  which 
had  been  suspended,  have  been  revived,  and  a 
new  one  formed  in  Michigan.  A  number  of 
Friends  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  have 
manifested  increased  interest  in  the  circulation 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  thus  new  channels 
have  been  opened  for  the  gratuitous  supply  of 
Bibles;  and  the  Managers  have  heen  enabled 
usefully  to  appropriate  a  larger  amount  of 
their  income  to  this  object,  than  at  any  former 
period. 

The  manner  in  which  the  Bibles  and  Testa- 
ments, thus  gratuitously  furnished,  have  been 
received  by  Friends,  has  evinced  their  sense 
of  the  value  of  the  gift,  and  afforded  much  sat- 
isfaction to  the  Managers. 

One  Auxiliary  remarks:  "We  feel  grate- 
ful, that  through  the  liberality  of  the  Parent 
Association,  we  have  been  instrumental  in  fur- 
nishing an  unusual  number  of  our  members, 
who  were  not  able  to  furnish  themselves  with 
the  inestimable  volume  of  Sacred  Writ.  We 
feel  bound  to  acknowledge,  that  the  benevolent 
work  in  which  we  have  been  engaged,  has 
been  beneficial,  both  to  ourselves  and  those 
who  have  been  the  peculiar  objects  of  our 
care.  We  doubt  not,  that  when  these  dona- 
tions are  made  under  the  influence  of  that  love, 
that  feels  equally  solicitous  for  the  good  of  a 
brother  with  ourselves,  this  precious  feeling 
becomes  mutual."  The  same  Auxiliary  re- 
marks: "that  forty  copies  are  necessary  to 
furnish  those  within  their  limits,  who  are  not 
supplied,  and  are  not  very  well  able  to  supply 
themselves."  Another  Association  observes  : 
"  It  has  afforded  us  peculiar  satisfaction,  to  be 
instrumental  in  distributing  your  bounty  to  the 
needy,  and  to  witness  the  gratitude  manifested 
by  the  recipients  generally  ;  and  perhaps  no 
portion  of  the  service  has  been  attended  with 
more  comfortable  reflections,  or  productive  of 
more  usefulness,  than  the  distribution  of  a  large 
number  of  the  small  Testaments,  among  the 
children  of  a  school  under  the  care  of  Friends." 
"There  are  a  large  number  of  the  descendants 


of  Friends,  scattered  over  a  portion  of  [the 
country  within  our  limits,]  by  whom  a  copy 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures  would  be  received  as  a 
rich  treasure  ;  and  we  would  cheerfully  under- 
take the  distribution  of  some,  among  them, 
should  you  see  fit  to  furnish  them  lor  that 
purpose." 

Of  the  thirty-nine  Auxiliary  Associations, 
twenty-one  have  forwarded  Reports  this  year, 
viz.  Burlington  and  Haddonfield,  N.  J*.  ; — 
Flushing,  Stillwater,  Short  Creek,  Fairfield 
and  Alum  Creek,  Ohio  ;  Blue  River,  Spiceland, 
Westfield,  Springfield,  Western,  White  Water, 
White  Lick  and  Hamilton,  Indiana; — Yonge 
Street,  Upper  Canada;  Adrian,  Michigan; — 
Salem,  Iowa;  Vassalborough,  Maine  ;— Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania  ;  and  Deep  River,  North 
Carolina. 

They  show,  that  while  in  the  older  settle, 
ments  Friends'  families  are  generally  pretty 
well  supplied,  there  are  still  many  individuals 
who  do  not  possess  copies,  to  whom  they 
might  be  very  useful.  While  in  the  new  set' 
tlements,  there  continues  to  be  a  want  of  suit- 
able Bibles  in  many  families,  and  a  great  defi- 
ciency in  the  supply  for  individual  use. 

The  Managers  are  desirous  of  promoting  the 
increase  of  Auxiliary  Associations;  and  where 
circumstances  do  not  admit  of  the  formation  of 
an  Auxiliary,  they  have  availed  themselves  of 
the  services  of  individuals.  The  result  has 
thus  far  been  satisfactory  ;  and  it  is  proposed, 
with  due  caution,  to  extend  this  mode  of  pro-' 
moting  the  sale  and  distribution  of  Bibles. 

The  attention  of  the  Board  has  been  direct- 
ed to  supplying  the  Schools  under  the  care  of 
Friends;  especially  in  those  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, which  seem  to  have  a  claim  upon  our  gra- 
tuitous fund. 

It  has  also  been  gratifying  to  the  Managers, 
that  they  have  had  it  in  their  power  to  contri- 
bute a  number  of  Bibles  and  Testaments,  to  a 
School  established  in  the  State  of  Tennessee, 
for  the  instruction  of  children  of  persons  held 
in  slavery. 

In  looking  towards  supplying  the  wants  of 
Schools,  the  managers  have  frequently  felt  the 
need  of  an  edition  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  in  a 
larger  type  than  our  small  Bible  ;  and  yet  suf- 
ficiently portable  for  children.  They  have 
reason  to  believe,  that  were  it  in  their  power 
to  furnish  such  a  copy  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament,  it  would  tend  to  increase  the  use 
of  the  Scriptures  in  our  schools,  and  confer  a 
benefit  upon  a  very  interesting  class  of  readers. 
The  cost  of  the  stereotype  plates  for  such  an 
edition,  would  be  about  81300.  The  Mana- 
gers do  not  think  it  expedient  to  incur  so 
heavy  a  charge  upon  their  funds  ;  but  they  are 
persuaded,  that  it  is  an  object  well  worthy  of 
the  favourable  regard  of  such  Friends,  as  may 
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be  willing  to  contribute  towards  the  extension 
of  the  usefulness  of  the  Association. 

The  cost  of  Bibles  and  Testaments  having 
been  somewhat  lessened,  a  considerable  reduc- 
tion in  the  prices  of  most  descriptions  has  been 
made,  in  the  hope  of  promoting  their  increased 
sale  and  distribution. 

When  they  reflect  upon  the  lamentable  defi- 
ciency in  the  supply  of  suitable  copies  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  which  existed  when  this  As- 
sociation was  formed,  and  upon  the  change 
which  has  been  effected,  especially  in  the  more 
densely  populated  parts  of  the  country,  the 
Managers  are  persuaded,  that  there  is  ground 
for  encouragement  to  renewed  exertion.  The 
experience  of  the  past  year  has  been  satisfac- 
tory ;  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  t hat  a  wide  field 
is  still  open  for  the  labours  of  this  Association, 
which  with  the  Divine  blessing,  cannot  fail  to 
reward  those  who  enter  upon  it,  from  a  sincere 
desire  to  promote  the  cause  of  Truth,  and  the 
highest  interests  of  their  fellow-men. 

Signed  on  behalf  and  by  direction  of  the 
Board  of  Managers. 

William  Bettle,  Secretary. 

Philad.,  Fourth  mo.  15th,  1847. 

00°  At  the  late  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, the  14th  Article  of  the  Constitution 
was  altered,  so  as  to  read  as  follows,  viz. : 

Akticle  14. — The  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Association,  shall  be  held  in  Philadelphia,  on 
the  evening  of  the  Seventh-day,  preceding  the 
third  Second-day  in  the  Fourth  month ;  at 
which  time  the  officers  shall  be  appointed. 


British  Agriculture. 

(Continued  from  page  323.) 

We  have  alluded  to  agents.  The  want  of  a 
properly  educated  class  of  men,  specially  in- 
structed for  this  line  of  life,  is  a  serious  evil  in 
England,  and  is  far  from  being  unknown  even 
in  Scotland.  One  estate  is  under  the  manage- 
ment of  a  man  of  the  law,  often  non-resident, 
who  can  neither  direct,  knowingly  criticise, 
nor  even  appreciate  an  agricultural  improve- 
ment. Another  is  directed  by  a  person  who, 
as  a  reward  for  faithful  service,  has  been  ab- 
ruptly transferred  from  the  Butler's  pantry  to 
the  Agent's  office — while  a  third  is  presided 
over  by  a  retired  military  officer,  who  may  be- 
come an  excellent  man  of  business,  but  is  most 
unlikely  to  acquire  a  familiar  acquaintance 
with  those  theoretical  and  economical  princi- 
ples by  the  aid  of  which  the  capabilities  of  a 
great  estate  are  to  be  understood  and  de- 
veloped. 

This  evil,  we  hope,  is  in  progress  of  remov- 
al. A  specially  instructed  race  of  men  is 
springing  up;  and  proprietors  will  by-and-by 
discover  how  very  much  it  is  to  their  interest 
to  secure  the  services  of  such  men,  wherever 
they  are  to  be  obtained. 

England  enjoys,  however,  at  the  present 
moment,  many  facilities,  or  special  aids  to  im- 
provement, which  are  likely  to  hasten  her 
progress  very  much  in  time  to  come. 

First  in  place  among  these  is  the  recent 
Commutation  of  Tithes.  What  greater  obsta- 
cle can  there  be  to  rural  improvement  than  the 
necessity  of  giving  an  annual  tenth  of  the  in- 


creased value  to  a  party  who  took  no  share  in 
the  labour  or  expense  by  which  the  improve- 
ment was  effected !  Little  circumstances, 
petty  feelings  and  incidents,  sums  trifling  in 
themselves,  and  small  irritations,  often  exercise 
a  more  constant  and  immediate  influence  over 
the  actions  of  men  than  great  principles  do. 
Because  the  tithe-proctor  could  come  and  car- 
ry off  the  tenth  of  his  increased  produce,  the 
holder  of  the  land  thought  comparatively  little 
of  the  nine  parts  which  remained.  By  the 
boneing  of  the  grass  land  in  Cheshire  we  have 
known  the  tithe  increased  five  times ;  and 
though  the  remainder  of  the  produce  amply 
remunerated  the  improver,  we  can  readily  un- 
derstand why,  in  very  many  instances,  such 
increased  tithe  should  be  grudgingly  paid.  In 
parishes  where  sheep  were  tithe-free,  we  have 
known  land  kept  in  grass  for  a  succession  of 
years,  to  the  manifest  loss  of  the  proprietor, 
because  he  was  on  bad  terms  with  the  Rector. 
But  such  heartburnings  are  now  done  away. 
The  tithe  is  commuted  into  a  fixed  rent-charge  : 
it  has  assumed  a  shape  similar  to  that  of  ordi- 
nary rent — one  in  which  it  has  never  operated 
as  a  bar  to  improvement  in  Scotland.  The 
result  has  already  been  happy  in  many  locali- 
ties. Money  is  now  willingly  expended  both 
by  landlords  and  by  tenants,  where  the  hus- 
bandry of  the  district  had  long  been  stationary 
through  the  operation  of  the  tithe;  and  we  are 
quite  certain  that  the  good  effects  of  the  change 
will  he  more  and  more  manifest  as  the  desire 
for  improvement  becomes  more  diffused,  and 
the  means  of  effecting  it  are  more  generally 
understood. 

Second  among  recent  and  existing  causes  of 
progress,  we  class  the  establishment  and  exer- 
tions of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of 
England.  The  line  which  this  youthful  So- 
ciety has  taken  is  something  different  from 
that  along  which  the  older  Highland  Society 
of  Scotland  has  hitherto  gone — more  adapted 
to  the  wider  field  of  its  exertions,  to  the  special 
state  of  the  soil  and  husbandry,  and  to  the  ge- 
neral state  of  advancement  of  the  practical 
agriculture  of  England,  and  of  the  minds  of  its 
practical  men. 

England  is  a  wide  country,  and  scarcely 
any  one  tenth  of  the  rural  population  knows 
what  any  other  tenth  of  the  same  class  is  do- 
ing— what  their  soils,  their  crops,  their  returns, 
their  practices  ;  or  what  the  local  reasons  for 
the  adoption  of  methods  different  from  their 
own.  The  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  there- 
fore— doing  again  what  Sir  John  Sinclair  and 
the  Board  of  Agriculture  did  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago — is  collecting,  publishing,  and  cir- 
culating among  its  members,  carefully  prepar- 
ed reports  of  the  existing  husbandry  of  the 
several  counties  of  England.  These  are  in- 
tended not  so  much  to  gratify  curiosity  as  to 
awaken  interest — to  call  forth  such  reflections 
as — '  If  this  be  done  in  Nottingham,  why  may 
I  not  do  it  in  Essex?' — '  If  this  practice  suc- 
ceed in  Northumberland,  why  may  I  not  try 
it  in  Gloucester?' — 'If  this  crop  pay  on  the 
clays  of  Sussex,  why  should  it  not  pay  on 
mine  in  Oxford  ?'  To  improve  one  district  by 
showing  what  is  done  in  another — to  diffuse 
over  the  whole  land  the  knowledge  possessed 
in  the  most  improved  districts,  is  the  laud- 


able object  of  this  branch  of  this  Society' 
labours. 

Then,  as  the  most  striking,  most  immediate 
and  most  universally  practicable  and  intellig 
ble  increase  of  productiveness  in  the  Englis 
soils  is  to  be  brought  about  by  a  general  drair. 
age,  the  means  of  accomplishing  this,  in  th 
cheapest  and  most  efficient  manner,  hasenga£ 
ed  much  of  their  attention ;  and  as  the  mos 
backward  land  is  also  strong  clay — ofwhic 
there  are  vast  breadths  in  different  parts  c 
England — for  the  working  of  which,  clod 
crushers  and  cultivators  are  of  great  value,  the 
have  been  led  especially  to  encourage  the  man 
ufacture  and  improvement  of  such  machines. 

This  has  naturally  turned  their  attention  t 
other  agricultural  implements,  until  at  lengtl 
they  have  gradually  slid  into  an  almost  exclu 
sive  patronage  and  encouragement  of  wha 
may  be  called,  by  way  of  distinction,  the  me 
chanical  methods  of  improving  the  soil.  Th 
show  of  implements  at  their  annual  meeting 
is  indeed  a  very  instructive  sight — one  whicl 
can  be  seen  nowhere  else  in  any  part  of  th 
world — and  which,  to  the  instructed  observei 
conveys  a  very  clear  idea  of  the  actual  condi 
tion  of  English  agriculture,  and  of  the  kind  o 
advancement  it  is  now  making.  It  may  b 
inferred  that  those  implements,  of  which  th 
greatest  number  of  improved  modification: 
are  exhibited — of  which  the  greatest  numbe 
compete  for  the  premiums — are  also  those  fo 
which  there  is  the  greatest  demand  arnonj 
practical  farmers.  And  as  those  only  are  ii 
demand  which  are  required  for  general  an< 
profitable  use,  the  purposes  they  are  respec 
tively  intended  to  serve,  will  indicate  ven 
clearly  the  kind  of  operations  to  which  the  at 
tention  of  improving  English  farmers  is  a 
present  especially  directed. 

The  value  of  new  and  improved  tools  to  fh<! 
husbandman  is  not  generally  appreciated  ever 
by  Agriculturists  themselves  ;  and  the  nationa 
importance  of  placing  them  in  his  hands  is  un 
derstood  by  very  few  men  among  the  othe 
classes  of  society.  But  the  economical  advan 
tage  likely  to  follow  from  the  general  introduc 
tion  of  the  thrashing-mill  alone,  as  calculatec 
by  Mr.  Brown  of  Markle  many  years  ago 
places  this  point  in  a  very  clear  light.  Ac 
cording  to  this  high  authority,  the  thrashing 
machine,  if  generally  introduced,  would  effec 
a  saving  of  one-twentieth  of  the  whole  grair 
produced  in  Great  Britain — then  twenty-foui 
millions  of  quarters.  This  one  million  twc 
hundred  thousand  quarters  he  calculated  to  be 
left  in  the  straw,  and  annually  thrown  away 
which,  at  40s.,  were  worth  £2,400,000.  The 
saving  of  expense  in  thrashing  he  reckoned  ai 
one  shilling  a  quarter,  or  £1,200,000 — mak 
ing  in  all  an  annual  saving  to  the  country  ol 
£S,600,000.  It  is  not  necessary  to  adopt  the 
above  numbers  of  Mr.  Brown  as  strictly  accu 
rate,  in  order  to  satisfy  us  of  the  national  and 
economical  importance  of  generally  introduc 
ing  a  better  and  more  numerous  selection  oi 
implements  among  practical  farmers.  The 
English  Society  deserves  well  of*  the  whole 
empire,  therefore,  for  endeavouring  by  the  ex 
ercise  of  its  great  influence,  to  promote  this 
important  object. 

(Conclusion  next  week.) 
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From  the  London  Friend. 

feeling  of  Friends  on  the  Condition  of  Ireland. 

A  meeting  was  held  at  Devonshire  House, 
>n  Sixth-day  afternoon,  the  28th  ultimo,  when 
he  large  house  was  pretty  well  filled  by  men 
od  women  Friends. 

Rickman  Godlee,  one  of  the  Secretaries  to 
he  London  Committee,  read  a  compendious 
inancial  statement,  by  which  it  appeared  that 
he  Committee  in  London  have  received  £42,- 
365,  and  the  Dublin  Committee  £8337,  in 
ubscriptions  from  Ireland  and  England,  and 
£  14,207  from  America.  They  have  also  re- 
vived or  been  advised  of  forty-one  shipments 
)f  grain,  flour,  and  other  food  from  America, 
imounting  to  3768  tons,  and  estimated  at  the 
palue  of  nearly  £58,000.  About  one-third 
)art  of  these  shipments  had  not  arrived  at  the 
iate  of  the  account,  say  the  middle  of  last 
month  ;  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  money 
from  the  United  States  consisted  in  bills  not 
yet  due.  On  the  other  hand  it  appeared  that 
the  grants  made  by  the  Dublin,  Cork,  Lime- 
rick, Clonmel  and  Waterford  Commiitees,  by 
William  Forster,  and  by  the  London  Commit- 
tee, in  money,  amount  to  £17,770,  and  the 
grants  of  provisions  and  boilers  amount  to 
£39,610.  It  may  also  be  stated  that  a  very  ac- 
tive distribution  is  going  on  at  the  present  time. 

Jonathan  Pirn,  one  of  the  Secretaries  to  the 
Dublin  Committee,  occupied  a  large  portion  of 
the  meeting  with  statements  and  letters  of  a 
valuable  and  interesting  character,  descriptive 
of  the  progress  of  the  distress  in  Ireland,  her 
present  condition  and  prospects.  He  read 
letters  or  reports  from  the  Cork,  Clonmel,  and 
Waterford  Auxiliary  Committees,  dated  about 
the  middle  of  last  month.  That  from  Cork, 
whilst  acknowledging  the  utter  insufficiency  of 
the  remedies  applied,  drew  a  comparison  as  to 
what  must  have  been  the  state  of  the  country 
if  nothing  had  been  done;  thousands  and  tens 
of  thousands  have  been  kept  alive,  who  would 
otherwise  have  hopelessly  perished.  The  let- 
ter dwelt,  however,  with  sadness,  upon  the 
deep  and  general  impoverishment  which  the 
famine  has  brought  upon  the  land.  The  Clon- 
mel report  enlarged  upon  the  invaluable  ser- 
vices of  individuals,  clergymen,  ladies  and 
others,  in  their  respective  localities;  and  that 
from  Waterford  spoke  in  encouraging  terms  of 
the  working  of  the  new  relief  measure.  The 
reader  will  understand,  that  under  the  new 
Relief  Act,  food  and  not  work  is  dispensed  ; 
and  that  it  is  intended  to  embrace  the  whole 
destitute  population  within  its  action. 

After  speaking  of  the  useful  arrangement 
which  the  Dublin  Committee  have  been  ena- 
bled to  make  with  Government,  as  to  the  car- 
goes from  America,  and  which  we  have  before 
particularly  described;  and  pointing  out  the 
extreme  difficulty  of  procuring  proper  channels 
for  the  distribution  of  food  and  money  in  most 
parts  of  Ireland  ;  Jonathan  Pirn  proceeded  to 
give  a  general  description  of  the  island,  natu- 
ral and  political.  A  line  drawn  southward 
from  Londonderry  to  Waterford  will  indicate 
pretty  nearly  its  two  great  divisions  ;  the  west- 
ern half  being  of  course,  far  inferior  to  the 
eastern  in  culture  and  civilization.  Indeed, 
the  difference  between  the  two  sides  of  the 


country,  is  much  greater  than  that  between  the 
eastern  portion  and  England.  One  feature 
which  peculiarly  strikes  a  stranger  in  Con- 
naught,  is  the  density  of  the  population.  The 
land  is  often  rocky,  and  it  is  miserably  tilled, 
yet  families  of  peasants  swarm  in  all  directions, 
especially,  from  the  facility  of  procuring  sea- 
weed for  manure,  along  the  sea-coast.  The 
tenure  on  which  the  poor  creatures  occupy 
their  land  is  called  "conacre,"  in  which  the 
tenant  hires  the  ground  for  a  single  crop  of 
potatoes,  and  manures  it  himself.  He  and  his 
family  subsist  upon  the  potatoes ;  with  his  pig 
and  harvest-money  he  pays  his  rent  and  buys 
clothes;  and  these  are  the  labourers  who  flock 
over  to  this  country  in  summer  and  autumn  to 
reap  our  harvests.  Probably  the  number  of 
those  who  live  in  this  manner  is  not  far  short 
of  two  millions. 

J.  P.  then  delineated  the  origin  and  progress 
of  the  famine,  and  the  course  of  the  relief, 
topics  which  we  have  brought  sufficiently  often 
before  the  readers  of  The  Friend.  The  public 
works,  he  remarked,  have  absorbed  the  labour, 
and  the  supply  of  food  the  capital  of  the  coun- 
try ;  and  the  distress  still  goes  on  working  up- 
wards in  society,  and  embracing  in  its  effects 
all  classes  of  men.  He  read  a  number  of  let- 
ters from  various  parts,  especially  from  Con- 
naught,  touching  upon  the  operation  of  the 
scarcity  under  a  variety  of  circumstances.  One 
was  from  a  lady,  Alice  L'Estrange  of  Owen- 
more,  near  Crossmolina.  She  is  secretary  to 
an  association  of  seven,  who,  however,  reside 
so  remote  from  each  other,  that  they  seldom 
or  never  meet ;  and  it  is  her  place  to  commu- 
nicate between  them.  The  extreme  paucity 
of  the  class  of  gentry,  renders  it  impossible  to 
work  in  any  other  way  ;  and  nearly  all  com- 
mittees in  Connaught  are  formed  upon  this 
plan.  She  and  her  fellow-workers  have  each 
a  soup-kitchen,  where  they  relieve,  in  the 
whole,  1520  families  daily,  besides  720  beg- 
gars, or  those  not  on  their  local  lists  :  they 
likewise  employ  720  persons  in  spinning,  &c. 
Their  expenditure  is  700.  per  month. 

One  of  the  most  affecting  letters  was  from  a 
Friend  who  has  lately  been  sent  by  the  Dublin 
Committee,  on  a  visit  of  inspection  to  Belmul- 
let.  He  was  there  on  the  8th  of  Fifth  month, 
and  encountered  the  most  dreadful  scenes.  At 
Tarmon  Hill,  not  far  from  the  sea-shore,  oppo- 
site to  Achill,  he  saw  children  with  legs  like 
skeletons,  and  faces  drawn  tight  upon  the 
bones,  making  them  look  more  like  monkeys 
than  human  beings.  Every  place  was  full  of 
starvation,  wretchedness,  filth,  and  the  lowest 
degradation.  The  state  to  which  the  poor 
people  are  reduced  tends  fearfully  to  extinguish 
the  natural  affections.  Women  were  found 
who  neglected  their  young  children  so  that 
they  died.  The  number  of  the  distressed  is  so 
vast,  and  their  helplessness  so  absolute,  that 
relief  seems  hopeless.  They  have  no  food  ; 
they  have  no  means  of  earning  anything;  nor 
is  there  any  prospect  of  their  being  likely  to 
have  any.  Not  a  fiftieth  part  of  the  available 
land  in  Erris  bears  the  marks  of  tillage.  Those 
farmers  who  have  the  means,  have  but  little 
inducement  to  plant  seed,  for  when  the  corn 
is  grown  and  ripens,  they  cannot  expect  to 
reap  it  themselves;  the  hungry  multitudes 


around  will  assuredly  carry  it  off,  if  they  should 
survive  so  long.  No  one  hopes  for  any 
amendment  from  the  new  Relief  Act ;  the 
means  of  working  it  are  not  to  be  found  in  this 
wretched  county  ;  it  is  two  centuries  behind 
the  rest  of  the  island.  In  the  village  of  Tar- 
mon, according  to  general  report,  live  the  men 
who  recently  attacked  and  plundered  some 
merchant  vessels  in  Black  Sod  Bay,  taking 
about  eighty  tons  of  meal,  with  the  greater 
part  of  which  they  escaped  free.  This  village 
is  not  in  such  extreme  wretchedness  as  the 
neighbouring  places.  From  Tarmon  to  Bel- 
mullet,  about  ten  miles,  is  a  most  dreary  and 
apparently  uninhabited  district ;  but  far  from 
the  road,  in  the  mountain  dells  and  caverns, 
are  little  villages,  containing  in  the  aggregate 
many  hundred  inhabitants;  these  swarm  out 
to  the  high-road  to  beg.  The  writer  of  the 
letter  feels  himself  compelled  to  conclude,  that 
the  best  and  only  thing  for  these  miserable, 
helpless  creatures,  is  to  die  as  fast  as  they 
can  !  But  though  the  misery  in  these  places 
is  so  far  beyond  reach,  though  there  may  be 
only  two  or  three  individuals  capable  of  ren- 
dering any  assistance  in  a  circuit  of  thirty 
miles  thickly  populated,  yet  some  are  found  to 
hope  and  labour,  and  spend  themselves  and 
their  substance  in  diminishing  the  mass  of  hu- 
man suffering  around  them.  J.  P.  mentioned 
an  instance  of  a  landed  proprietor  in  this  quar- 
ter whose  unremitting  and  cheerful  exertions 
were  worthy  of  great  admiration,  and  remark- 
ed how  much  easier  it  is  to  be  the  donor  of 
money  in  such  a  case  than  its  distributer. 
Belmullet  is  now  the  worst  part  of  Ireland,  ap- 
pearing to  be  as  bad  as  the  south  has  been  at 
any  time  ;  the  southern  parts  of  Mayo,  and  the 
county  of  Galway,  are  not  in  nearly  so  desti- 
tute a  condition. 

Several  of  the  letters  which  J.  P.  read  pain- 
fully indicated  the  inroads  which  distress  and 
disease  are  making,  even  amongst  the  more 
respectable  classes.  Much  of  the  dysentery 
which  prevails  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  use  of 
Indian  meal  in  nearly  an  uncooked  state;  the 
poor  having  neither  means  nor  knowledge  to 
prepare  it  properly.  A  very  large  proportion 
of  the  grants  made  by  Friends  has  been  in 
rice,  from  the  use  of  which  most  beneficial 
effects  have  resulted  both  to  the  starving  and 
the  sick.  Some  of  their  money-grants  have 
been  for  industrial  purposes  ;  and  some  for  the 
introduction  of  flax,  as  an  article  of  cultivation, 
The  government  has  placed  a  large  amount  of 
seed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Dublin  Committee. 

When  J.  P.  sat  down,  Josiah  Forster  ad- 
dressed a  few  words  to  the  meeting,  on  the 
diligent  exertions  of  the  Committees  of  Friends 
in  Ireland,  and  on  the  wisdom  of  their  proceed- 
ings. He  also  made  some  observations  on  the 
general  state  of  the  country,  and  on  the  neces- 
sity of  our  continued  sympathy  and  watchful- 
ness for  the  promotion  of  its  temporal  and  spi- 
ritual  welfare. 

[Remainder  next  week  ] 

A  Word. — "Say  not  a  word  you  had  bet- 
ter leave  unsaid.  A  word  is  a  little  thing,  we 
know,  but  it  has  stirred  up  a  world  of  strife. 
Suppressing  a  word  has  saved  many  a  charac- 
ter— manv  a  life.    A  word  untittpred.  and 
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Hamilton  would  not  have  filled  a  duellist's 
grave.  Who  can  tell  the  good  or  bad  effects 
of  a  single  word?  Be  careful  what  you  say. 
Think  before  you  speak,  and  you  will  not  be 
mortified  with  yourself,  or  cause  a  thrill  of 
pain  to  flash  through  the  heart  of  a  friend." 


Selected. 

THE  YOUNGLING  OF  THE  FLOCK. 

BY  ALAR1C  A.  WATTS. 

Welcome !  thrice  welcome  to  my  heart,  sweet  harbin- 
ger of  bliss  ! 

How  have  I  looked,  till  hope  grew  sick,  for  a  moment 
bright  as  this ; 

Thou  hast  flashed  upon  my  aching  sight,  when  for- 
tune's clouds  are  dark, 

The  sunny  spirit  of  my  dreams — the  dove  unto  mine 
ark! 

Oh  no,  not  e'en  when  life  was  new,  and  love  and  hope 
were  young, 

And  o'er  the  firstling  of  my  flock  with  raptured  gaze 
I  hung, 

Did  I  feel  the  glow  that  thrills  me  now,  the  yearnings 

fond  and  deep, 
That  stir  tny  bosom's  inmost  strings  as  I  watch  thy 

placid  sleep ! 

Though  loved  and  cherished  be  the  flower  that  springs 

'neath  summer  skies, 
The  bud  that  blooms  'inid  wintry  storms  more  tender. 

ly  we  prize ; 

One  does  but  make  our  bliss  more  bright,  the  other 

meets  our  eye 
Like  a  radiant  star,  when  all  beside  have  vanished 

from  on  high. 

Sweet  blossom  of  my  stormy  hour — star  of  my  troubled 
heaven ! 

To  thse,  that  passing  sweet  perfume,  that  soothing 

light  is  given ; 
And  precious  art  thou  to  my  soul,  but  dearer  far  that 

thou, — 

A  messenger  of  peace  and  love, — -art  sent  to  cheer  me 

DOW. 

What  though  my  heart  be  crowded  close  with  inmates 

dear  though  few, 
Creep  in,  my  little  smiling  babe,  there's  still  a  niche 

for  you ! 

And  should  another  claimant  rise,  and  clamour  for  a 
place, 

Who  knows  but  room  may  yet  be  found,  if  it  wear  a3 
fair  a  face  ! 

I  listen  to  thy  feeble  cry,  till  it  wakens  in  my  breast 
The  sleeping  energies  of  love — sweet  hopes  too  long 
represt I 

For  weak  as  that  low  wail  may  seem  to  other  ears 
than  mine, 

It  stirs  my  heart  like  a  trumpet's  voice,  to  strive  for 
thee  and  thine ! 

It  peals  upon  my  dreaming  soul,  sweet  tidings  of  the 
birth 

Of  a  new  and  blessed  link  of  love  to  fetter  me  to 

earth ; 

And  strengthening  many  a  bright  resolve,  it  bids  me 
do  and  dare 

All  that  a  father's  heart  may  brave,  to  make  thy  so- 
journ fair ! 

I  cannot  shield  thee  from  the  blight  a  bitter  world 

may  fling 

O'er  all  the  promise  of  thy  youth — the  vision  of  thy 
spring ; — 

For  I  would  not  warp  thy  gentle  heart — each  kindlier 
impulse  ban, 

By  teaching  thee  — what  I  have  learned — how  base  a 
thing  is  man  !  , 

I  cannot  save  thee  from  the  grief  to  which  our  flesh 
is  heir, 

But  I  can  arm  thee  with  a  spell,  life's  keenest  ills  to 
hear, 


I  may  not  fortune's  frown  avert,  but  I  can  bid  thee 
_  P^y 

For  wealth  this  world  can  never  give,  nor  ever  take 
away. 

From  altered  friendship's  chilling  glance — from  hate's 

envenomed  dart  ; 
Misplaced  affection's  withering  pang, — or  "truelove's" 

wonted  smart, 
I  cannot  shield  my  sinless  child,  but  I  can  bid  him 

seek 

Such  faith  and  love  from  heaven  above,  as  will  leave 
earth's  malice  weak. 

But  wherefore  doubt,  that  He,  who  makes  the  smallest 

bird  his  care, 
And  tempers  to  the  new  shorn  lamb  the  blast  it  ill 

could  bear, 

Will  still  his  guiding  arm  extend,  his  glorious  plan 
pursue, 

And  if  he  gives  thee  ills  to  bear,  will  grant  thee  cour- 
age too ! 

Dear  youngling  of  my  little  fold,  the  loveliest  and  the 
last ! 

'Tis  sweet  to  deem  what  thou  may'st  be,  when  long, 

long  years  have  past; 
To  think,  when  time  hath  blanched  my  hair,  and 

others  leave  my  side, 
Thou  may'st  be  still  my  prop  and  stay,  my  blessing, 

and  my  pride. 

And  when  the  world  has  done  its  worst — when  life's 

fever  fit  is  o'er, 
And  the  griefs  that  wring  my  weary  heart  can  never 

touch  it  more ; 
How  sweet  to  think  thou  may'st  be  near,  to  catch  my 

latest  sigh, 

To  bend  beside  my  dying  bed,  and  close  my  glazing 
eye. 

Oh !  'tis  for  offices  like  these  the  last  sweet  child  is 
given, 

The  mother's  joy — the  father's  pride,  the  fairest  boon 
of  heaven ; 

Their  fireside  plaything  first,  and  then,  of  their  failing 

strength  the  rock ; 
The  rainbow  to  their  waning  years — the  youngling  of 

their  flock ! 


For"  The  Friend." 
THE  SOCIETY  OF  FRIENDS 
IN 

PENNSYLVANIA  AND  NEW  JERSEY. 

From  1764  to  1782. 
(Continued  from  page  325.) 

Governor  Penn,  now  for  the  first  time, 
(Second  month,  1775,)  interfered  in  the  dis- 
putes between  the  colonists  and  Great  Britain. 
He  remonstrated  with  the  Assembly  of  Penn- 
sylvania on  the  course  taken  in  petitions  from 
Congress,  a  body  not  recognized  by  the  charters 
to  the  king,  instead  of  each  colony  presenting 
its  grievances  through  its  own  assembly,  con- 
cluding his  remarks  by  stating,  that  any  such 
representations  presented  by  this  only  consti- 
tutional mode  of  redress,  would  meet  with  pro- 
per attention.  The  assembly  replied,  denoun- 
cing the  system  of  colonial  administration  as 
lately  pursued  by  Great  Biitain,  and  that  they 
thought  that  the  measures  adopted,  were  those 
most  likely  to  restore  affection  and  harmony 
between  the  parent  state  and  the  colonies. 
They  declare  that  the  address  of  Congress  to 
the  king,  was  "  a  most  humble,  dutiful,  and 
affecting  petition,  from  the  delegates  of  all  the 
colonies  from  Nova  Scotia  to  Georgia  ;"  "  and 
they  trusted  in  the  paternal  affection  and  jus- 


tice of  their  sovereign,  that  he  would  interfejij: 
for  the  relief  of  his  greatly  distressed  and  ev<<|ii 
faithful  subjects  in  America." 

The  Meeting  for  Sufferings  in  Philadelphia!  |: 
thus  informs  its  brethren  in  London  of  mm 
progress  of  events  in  America. 

"  We  have  received  your  acceptable  epist;  j 
dated  the  4th  of  Eleventh  month  last,  with  or  I  '■ 
directed  to  our  brethren  in  and  near  Nei  v 
England,  copies  of  which  have  been  transct  s 
bed  and  forwarded  to  several  of  the  meeting  ji 
in  these  parts,  by  whom  we  expect  further  cai  ix 
will  be  taken  to  communicate  it  in  such  mai  a 
ner  as  to  answer  the  desired  purpose  of  th  iii 
testimony  of  your  remembrance  of  them,  an  a 
affectionate  concern  for  their  preservation  an  ill 
stability,  under  the  present  trying  circun  ill 
stances.  § 

"  On  the  late  return  of  two  Friends,  membeij  je 
of  this  meeting,  who  have  been  on  a  visit  t  11 
many  of  the  meetings  in  those  provinces,  w  rob 
are  informed,  that  there  is  a  number  of  Frienc  II  i 
there,  careful  to  avoid  joining  with  the  peoplf  iti 
in  their  public  consultations,  and  the  commc  ;s 
tions  prevailing,  who  we  hope  will  be  instrij 
mental  to  advise  and  caution  the  weak  and  un  "1 
war, ,  in  order  that  such  a  conduct  may  b  f 
observed,  as  will  contribute  to  their  own  peace  is 
and  the  maintaining  the  testimony  qf  Trut  [  „ 
among  them. 

"  Since  our  last  epistle  to  you  in  the  Ele 
venth  month,  some  very  affecting  occurrence! 
in  respect  to  public  affairs  in  these  two  pre! 
vinces,  have  brought  a  heavy  exercise  on  thr> 
meeting,  and  faithful  Friends  in  general,  e 
which  when  you  receive  the  accounts  we  dout 
not  your  partaking  with  us  in  brotherly  syrr 
pathy.    Apprehending  the  transactions  whic. 
have  been  the  occasion  of  this  concern  and  Is 
bour,  will  be  known  to  you  before  this  gets  t< 
your  hands,  it  appears  less  necessary  to  repee 
them.    Neither  is  it  our  desire  to  intermeddl! 
in  matters  relating  to  government,  but  wheiH 
religious  duty  for   the  preservation  of  ou 
Christian  testimony,  and  the  unity  of  the  bod; i 
makes  it  expedient  and  necessary.    The  situa 
tion  of  those  members  of  religious  Society  wh'i 
remain  in  public  stations,  frequently  engage 
our  serious  care  and  attention.    The  late  in; 
cautious  conduct  of  some  of  them,  and  thi 
mistaken  sentiments  of  others  who  are  reprej 
sentatives  in  our  provincial  assemblies,  havi 
deeply  affected  us,  and  increased  the  weight  o 
our  exercise. 

"  The  copies  of  two  epistles  and  a  testimonj 
given  forth  by  this  meeting,  which  we  intern^ 
herewith  to  send  you,  will  manifest  the  en  I 
gagement  of  mind,  and  labour  attending  us  ; 1 
and  as  they  have  been  the  effect  of  solid  con- 
sideration and  unanimity,  we  have  grounds  tc 
hope  they  were  seasonable,  and  have  beec! 
useful  for  the  preservation  of  union  among  > 
Friends,  and  acceptable  to  many  considerate 
people  in  various  parts,  who  do  not  make  reli- 
gious profession  with  us,  yet  are  desirous  ol 
counsel  and  advice  in  these  times  of  difficulty, 
and  have  their  views  turned  towards  us. 

"These  advices  having  been  distributed 
among  Friends,  and  since  communicated  to  the 
several  late  Quarterly  Meetings,  we  have  the 
satisfaction  to  find  many  brethren  are  concern- 
ed for  the  maintaining  our  peaceable  principles 
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nd  testimony.  And  we  hope  care  will  be 
xtended  towards  such  members  who  have  de- 
lated, or  may  be  in  danger  of  being  drawn 
nto  further  inconsistencies  by  the  specious 
ndeavours  used  to  ensnare  them,  and  a  spirit 
vhich  would  lay  waste  our  Christian  testimony, 
ind  promote  disunion  and  division  among  us. 

"A  letter  sent  by  the  Western  Delaware 
ndians  from  some  of  their  chiefs  on  the  begin- 
ling  of  the  war  last  summer,  between  the  Vir- 
jinians  and  the  Shavvnese,  has  lately  come  to 
land,  by  which  we  are  confirmed  in  the  hope 
ive  had,  that  they  were  desirous  of  supporting 
heir  alliance  and  friendship.  If  this  disposi- 
tion had  been  rightly  and  seasonably  improved 
by  those  whose  proper  business  it  was,  the 
distresses  to  which  many  poor  people  on  the 
frontiers  of  Virginia  have  been  subjected,  might 
have  been,  in  great  measure  prevented. 

"  That  the  exigencies  of  the  present  time  of 
probation  may  have  the  happy  effect  to  excite 
all  more  closely  and  more  earnestly  to  seek 
after  and  know  the  munition  of  Rocks, — the 
quiet  habitation  where  alone  is  safety,  is  the 
sincere  concern  of  many  among  us." 

"Third  mo.  25th,  1775." 

The  following  epistle  forms  a  suitable  con- 
clusion to  this  number: 

"From  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  in  London, 
24th  of  Third  month,  1775,  to  Friends  of 
the  Meeting  for  Sufferings,  in  Philadelphia. 

"  Dear  Friends  and  brethren  : 

"  Deeply  affected  with  a  sense  of  the  many 
difficulties  and  trials  with  which  you  are  ex- 
ercised, and  earnestly  desiring  to  manifest  our 
brotherly  regard  and  sympathy,  we  affection- 
ately salute  you,  and  we  trust  in  a  degree  of 
gospel  love  and  fellowship. 

"  Your  Epistle  dated  5th  of  Eleventh  month 
last  came  duly  to  hand,  and  the  several  parti- 
culars it  contained,  recommended  to  the  notice 
of  this  meeting,  were  satisfactory,  and  may 
hereafter  be  mentioned  as  occasion  may  re- 
quire. 

"  At  present  we  feel  ourselves  anxiously 
engaged  by  the  prospect  of  the  public  calami- 
ties which  seem  to  threaten  the  peace  and 
tranquillity  of  this  extensive  empire,  and  to 
unite  with  yours  our  fervent  desires  for  the 
restoration  and  establishment  of  harmony  and 
concord  amongst  all  our  fellow-subjects. 

"  Divested  as  we  are,  and  perhaps  much  to 
our  safety,  of  all  authority  and  power,  except 
that  which  arises  from  the  rectitude  of  our 
lives  and  conversations,  under  the  influence  of 
Divine  grace  and  power  ;  our  conduct  in  the 
present  situation  of  affairs  is  happily  circum- 
scribed within  plain  and  narrow  bounds, — to 
walk  humbly  and  circumspectly  amidst  the 
present  troubles,  giving  no  just  cause  of  offence 
to  our  lawful  superiors,  by  contending  for 
our  just  rights  and  liberties,  in  any  other  way 
than  by  a  patient  submission,  and  proper  re- 
spectful remonstrances  ;  neither  to  seek  occa- 
sions of  manifesting  an  intemperate  opposition 
to  those,  who  may  think  themselves  engaged 
to  pursue  different  measures. 

"  Divers,  and  we  trust  rightly  concerned 
Friends,  have  found  themselves  engaged  here 
to  use  all  possible  endeavours  to  promote  a 
temper  of  Christian  lenity  and  forbearance  in 


our  superiors,  and  whilst  we  embraced  every 
opportunity  of  asserting  the  innocency  of 
Friends,  to  urge  the  expediency  of  moderation 
to  the  most  censurable  and  worthy  of  rebuke. 

"  Our  Friends  here  have  found  themselves 
engaged,  after  much  weighty  and  solemn  de- 
liberation, to  present  a  petition  to  the  king, 
which  was  favourably  received  ;  and  whatever 
distress  may  ensue  we  shall  have  the  satisfac- 
tion of  having  discharged  our  duty. 

"  We  are  affected  with  deep  concern  at  the 
prevailing  and  increasing  animosities,  which 
indeed  seem  to  threaten  the  liberties  which 
America  hath  hitherto  enjoyed.  Under  such 
circumstances  to  promote  among  ourselves  the 
strictest  harmony  and  concord,  is  most  assur- 
edly our  reasonable  duty  ;  and  to  observe  a 
steady,  prudent,  inoffensive  conduct  towards 
all  men,  looking  and  waiting  for  wisdom  su- 
perior to  our  own,  whereby  we  may  be  enabled 
not  only  to  possess  ourselves  in  patience,  but 
be  made  instrumental  in  promoting  peace  and 
harmony  amongst  others. 

"  Let  us  therefore,  dear  Friends,  in  much 
meekness  and  fear,  keep  to  the  Rock  of  our 
munition  ;  let  neither  present  provocations,  nor 
the  fear  of  future  evils,  nor  the  vain  hope  of 
favour  from  this  or  that  party,  draw  us  from 
the  place  of  our  true  refuge. 

"  May  the  power  and  wisdom  of  God  dwell 
among  you,  and  therein  as  you  al!de  your 
consolation  will  be  sure,  whatever  trials  in  the 
course  of  Providence  may  be  permitted. 

"  We  salute  you  in  much  love,  and  are  your 
Friends  and  brethren." 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Heavenly  Bread. 

"  Sixth  month,  1802.  I  was  at  our  week-day 
meeting,  and  was  favoured  with  a  solemn  si- 
lence, resembling  that  in  heaven,  where  angels 
adore  in  profound  silence.  Oh  !  I  saw  into 
the  joys  thereof;  a  place  where  sorrow  cannot 
come  ;  none  of  the  inhabitants  have  any  afflic- 
tion. I  was  this  day  favoured  to  partake  of 
the  most  substantial  sustenance  of  Divine  good, 
that  perhaps  I  ever  experienced  ;  the  heavenly 
bread  was  handed  to  my  soul,  in  no  sparing 
portion,  with  '  Take,  eat,  this  is  my  body.'  " 
— J.  Pearson. 

Have  we  faith  in  this  immediate  participa- 
tion of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  ?  Is  there 
no  danger  of  resting  in  our  outward  perform- 
ances ;  professing  a  belief  in  what  our  Lord 
did  and  suffered  for  us,  without  labouring  in 
spirit  to  draw  near  to  Him  in  that  living  faith 
which  he  gives  to  the  travailing  soul,  that  we 
may  be  fed  by  Him;  and  by  his  quickening 
power  immediately  revealed,  experience  our 
spiritual  eye  afresh  anointed  and  enabled  to 
behold  in  degree  Him  that  is  invisible,  and  in 
reverent  prostration  to  worship,  and  bless,  and 
praise  his  holy  Name.  What  a  lifeless  insip- 
id people  will  professing  Quakers  become,  if 
they  lose  their  faith  in  this  inward  work  and 
experience,  and  trust  in  a  moral  character  be- 
fore men,  and  in  a  mere  apprehension  that 
they  are  sound  and  evangelical  in  their  Chris- 
tian principles.    "  If  the  salt  hath  lost  its  sa- 


vour, it  is  thenceforth  good  for  nothing,  but  to 
be  cast  out  and  trodden  under  the  foot  of  men." 
And  if  they  lose  this  divine  savour  they  will 
be  cast  out,  and  despised  by  the  men  of  this 
world,  who  know  what  character  the  early 
members  bore  ;  and  who  honour  them  for  their 
integrity,  their  humility,  and  their  constancy  to 
their  faith  and  a  consistent  walking. 


For  "  TlieFrii  nt." 

The  Law  of  Gradual  Development. 

The  whole  system  of  the  world  may  be  said 
to  be  one  of  growth  and  gradual  preparation. 
The  means  used  in  the  accomplishment  of  the 
ends  of  the  Almighty  are  such,  that  the  result 
is  attained  in  the  majority  of  cases  by  a  long 
and  circuitous  route.  The  exhausted  soil  ia 
renovated  by  the  action  of  the  elements  in  dis- 
integrating the  rocks,  and  decomposing  the 
vegetable  growth  of  successive  seasons.  The 
oak  is  the  production  of  centuries,  yet  the  acorn 
from  which  springs  the  giant  of  the  forest, 
contains  within  its  tiny  shell  the  germ  of  all 
that  future  growth. 

The  earth  which  is  so  admirably  adapted  for 
the  dwelling  place  of  man,  has  been  for  ages 
preparing  for  his  habitation.  The  coal,  with- 
out which  the  wonders  of  human  skill  and  in- 
dustry would  never  have  existed,  was  stored 
away  in  its  rock  bound  depths,  while  as  yet  in 
all  probability  none  of  the  higher  orders  of 
animals  existed.  And  yet  one  of  the  ultimate 
designs  of  Providence  in  the  extraordinary  de- 
velopment of  vegetable  life  at  that  remote  era 
in  the  history  of  the  globe,  was  the  use  now 
made  of  the  material  furnished  by  the  crushed 
and  altered  trunks,  and  stems  and  leaves  of 
those  primeval  forests.  In  all  those  mighty 
changes  which  heaped  upon  these  broken 
stems  and  trunks,  so  many  thousand  feet  in 
thickness  of  mud  and  sand,  and  crushed  them 
into  one  compact  mass — the  convulsions  which 
upheaved,  and  exposed  to  light  the  strata  be- 
tween which  they  lie,  opening  them  to  view, 
and  yet  rendering  labour  and  skill  necessary 
for  winning  the  precious  ore — in  all  these 
changes  we  see  manifest  the  same  design — the 
preparation  of  a  suitable  abode  for  the  proba- 
tion of  man. 

Wherever  we  turn  our  eyes,  we  behold  a 
series  of  causes  and  effects  ;  of  changes  lending 
to  changes,  of  means  tending  to  produce  some 
end.  That  which  was  at  first  the  end  towards 
which  existing  events  tended,  becomes  in  its 
turn  the  means  for  attaining  some  other  end  ; 
and  thus  are  all  things  linked  together  in  the 
great  series  of  events  which  extends  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  time. 

When  we  turn  to  the  moral  world  we  see 
the  same  great  law  of  gradual  development. 
Man  as  a  moral  being  is  made  up  of  attributes 
and  qualities,  towards  the  development  of 
which  the  whole  of  his  past  life  has  been  con- 
tributing. The  wonderful  faculties  of  a  New- 
ton or  a  Milton  were  slowly  and  gradually 
unfolded  with  the  growth  of  the  body,  and  the 
increase  of  experience,  from  the  first  elemental 
sensation  and  emotion  by  which  they  were 
originally  called  into  action.  Every  addition 
to  our  knowledge  becomes  the  means  of  fur- 
ther acquisitions  ;  every  successful  trial  of  our 
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moral  or  intellectual  strength,  prepares  us  for 
severer  trials,  and  opens  to  us  new  resources 
for  the  future.  We  are,  what  we  are,  in  con- 
sequence of  all  the  past,  and  no  man  living 
can  altogether  divest  himself  of  the  form  into 
which  his  past  life  has  thus  moulded  his  cha- 
racter. 

This  is  the  universal  law  of  our  nature  ;  and 
the  greatest  changes  to  which  it  is  possible  for 
us  suddenly  to  experience,  leave  untouched  a 
large  part  of  our  habits,  and  of  the  laws  that 
govern  our  trains  of  thought,  which  are  the 
great  elements  of  character.  The  former  may 
be  displayed  on  a  new  scene  of  action,  and 
the  latter  may  be  occupied  with  new  objects 
and  emotions ;  but  they  themselves  seldom 
change,  after  the  gristle  of  youth  has  hardened 
into  the  bone  of  manhood. 

Hence  it  is,  that  the  cure  of  evil  habits  and 
of  an  ill-reguluted  mind  is  so  difficult  in  the 
young,  and  so  nearly  hopeless  in  the  aged. 
Nothing  indeed  short  of  the  all  powerful  and 
searching  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  able  to 
work  an  effectual  change. 

The  same  law  holds  in  regard  to  mankind 
at  large.  Generation  is  linked  to  generation 
in  a  never  broken  yet  constantly  renewed  suc- 
cession. The  habits,  the  opinions,  the  materi- 
als of  thought,  and  the  objects  of  pleasure  and 
pain  of  any  present  generation,  are  prepared 
in  great  measure  by  the  one  that  preceded,  as 
they  in  like  manner  prepare  those  of  the  gene- 
ration to  come. 

These  influences  of  habit  and  opinion  are, 
in  truth,  stronger  in  the  long  run,  than  any 
other  which  can  he  brought  to  bear  upon  cha- 
racter, genuine  religion  alone  excepted  ;  and 
hence  it  is,  that  the  efforts  which  good  men 
are  continually  making  to  improve  the  condi- 
tion of  the  world,  are  generally  so  unavailing, 
and  always  fall  far  short  of  what  their  san- 
guine hopes  anticipated. 

The  history  of  all  ages  is  a  repetition  of  the 
same  mournful  story.  A  few  wise  and  good 
men,  standing  as  it  were  in  advance  of  the 
race,  have  from  time  to  time  announced  some 
great  moral  truth.  It  has  fallen  from  their 
lips  perhaps  unheeded  ;  or  a  few  have  felt  and 
embraced  it.  It  has  passed  from  one  to  an- 
other, admitted  by  more  as  a  theoretical  notion 
and  slowly  widening  the  circle  of  its  advo- 
cates ;  but  not  yet  thought  of,  as  practicable  or 
fit  for  action.  The  habits  of  men  are  formed 
on  so  different  a  model,  their  opinions  are  so 
opposite  to  it,  that  a  solitary  truth  like  the  one 
I  suppose,  could  never  take  root  and  flourish 
in  so  ungenial  soil.  But  slowly,  perhaps  after 
the  lapse  of  many  generations,  the  advance  of 
civilization,  prepares  men  for  the  reception  of 
one  after  another  of  these  truths.  They  pass 
at  length  into  the  common  walks  of  life,  and 
become  a  part  of  the  common  stock  of  popular 
opinion.  Then  and  not  till  then,  can  they  be 
said  to  take  their  place  as  the  maxims  of  civil 
and  political  life,  and  to  exert  an  unquestioned 
and  universal  sway. 

Whoever  traces  the  history  of  civil  liberty, 
will  find  an  ample  illustration  of  these  views 
in  its  progress.  The  fierce  democracies  of 
Greece  knew  little  or  nothing  of  the  sacredness 
of  private  rights  ;  they  did  not  place  the  ideal 
of  liberty  in  the  perfect  equality  of  all  in  the 


eye  of  the  law  ;  they  would  have  been  incapa- 
ble of  appreciating  the  sublime  idea  of  the 
British  orator,  that  the  poor  man's  hut  was  his 
castle ;  that  though  every  wind  of  heaven 
might  enter  it,  the  king  could  not ;  the  king 
dare  not.  They  struggled  for  political  and 
not  civil  liberty  ;  the  growth  of  another  state  of 
manners  and  another  condition  of  society. 

This  law  of  gradual  development,  which 
may  be  said  to  be  one  of  the  principles  on 
which  the  Divine  administration  of  the  moral 
world  is  conducted,  has  also  influenced  the 
progress  and  the  character  of  the  profession  of 
Christianity.  It  governs  the  advancement  both 
of  individuals  and  of  communities  ;  and  it  ex- 
plains some  of  the  greatest  difficulties  which 
the  history  of  the  Christian  world  presents  to 
the  serious  and  inquiring  mind.  It  is  very 
observable  in  the  manner  in  which  the  nature 
of  the  Gospel  dispensation  was  gradually  re- 
vealed to  the  minds  of  the  disciples,  and  the 
germ  of  the  Christian  character  expanded  and 
unfolded.  The  simple  injunction  of  our  Savi- 
our— "  follow  me" — the  precept — "  take  up 
the  cross  and  deny  yourselves" — seem  at  first 
to  have  contained  the  whole  of  the  doctrine. 
Obedience  thereto,  wrought  a  gradual  change 
in  the  character,  and  prepared  the  way  for  fur- 
ther illumination.  Yet  how  gradually,  when 
we  reflect  upon  the  almighty  power  of  their 
Leader,  was  that  illumination  !  The  whole  his- 
tory of  the  evangelists  shows  this.  In  how 
many  places  is  it  said,  these  things  understood 
not  his  disciples  at  the  first!  Even  after  his 
resurrection,  how  slow  were  they  to  believe 
and  to  understand  that  cardinal  point  of  our 
faith  ! 

We  trace  this  slowly  increasing  illumination 
especially  in  the  book  of  the  Acts.  For  many 
years  the  disciples  appear  to  have  thought  that 
although  the  Jewish  was  to  end  in  the  Gospel 
dispensation,  all  the  rites-  and  ceremonies 
thereof  would  remain  in  full  force,  and  that 
none  could  come  to  the  latter,  but  through  the 
former.  How  long  was  it  before  they  were 
willing  to  preach  the  gospel  to  others  than 
Jews,  or  to  eat  and  associate  with  the  heathen  ! 
Even  after  it  was  made  known  to  them  that 
the  Gentile  world  was  included  in  the  glorious 
hopes  of  redemption,  how  unwillingly  did  they 
forbear  from  making  the  gentile  converts  con- 
form to  (he  Jewish  ritual !  To  the  last  hour 
of  the  temple  did  they  fulfil  their  vows  and 
keep  their  festivals  as  Jews.  They  were  in 
fact  Jews  of  the  strictest  order,  in  their  habits 
and  opinions.  The  light  of  the  Gospel  had 
shone  upon  them  in  all  its  fulness,  and  they 
were  divinely  empowered  and  illuminated  for 
the  mission  to  which  they  were  called;  but 
it  is  perfectly  clear  that  some  of  them  more 
fully  and  at  an  earlier  period  than  others,  com- 
prehended that  system  in  all  its  spirituality, 
and  that  the  substratum,  so  to  speak,  of  their 
characters  was  and  remained  to  be  Jewish. 

In  those  matters  in  which  they  were  not 
specially  illuminated,  they  remained  Jews,  and 
spoke  and  acted,  and  legislated  as  such.  Nor 
in  truth  could  it  well  be  otherwise;  for  the 
Almighty  as  he  works  by  instruments,  employs 
human  agents  and  human  means  according  to 
the  general  laws  which  he  has  ordained. 

It  was  thus  with  the  nations  of  that  age. 


The  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  were  widely  ane 
miraculously  spread   by  preaching,  and  bj  •*? 
signs   and  wonders  throughout  the  Romar11- 
world.    From  that  time  to  the  present,  ther/i 
have  never  been  wanting,  witnesses  to  thclH! 
truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus — spiritual  worshippers1 
and  true  disciples  who  have  maintained  the 
perpetual  succession  of  the  church  upon  earth 
But  while  this  must  be  admitted,  we  mus 
also  admit,  that  a  large  proportion  of  thoi 
who  heard  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  wer«i 
not  adequately  impressed  with  its  spirituality: 
that  men,  scarcely  reclaimed  from  idolatry 
were  too  apt  to  recur  to  their  old  notions,  a^j 
to  blend  them  with  their  new  belief;  that  the 
habits  of  sensuality  and  grossness,  which  wen! 
universal  in  the  pagan  world,  could  not,  at 
once,  be  entirely  eradicated,  and  that  thus  there 
were  sufficient  causes  in  operation,  speedily  l«i 
corrupt  the  pure  doctrine  and  life  of  the  primj 
tive  Christians,  with  that  strange  mixture  oil 
Heathen  philosophy  and  Pagan  idolatry,  oil 
licentious  practice  and  worldly  splendour,  which 
early  marked  the  Christian  nations. 

If  these  remarks  are  just,  and  the  principles 
laid  down  are  sound,  they  explain  the  original: 
of  many  errors  almost  universally  maintained  ;!  *Lf,r 
and  they  strengthen  the  hope  of  the  gradual  itecls 
approach  of  that  day  in  which  the  true  and 
spiritual  knowledge  of  the  Lord  shall  cover  the' 
earth,  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea. 
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I  was  truly  glad  on  reading  of  thy  visit. 
My  spirit  said  amen  to  it;  yea,  and  prayer 
filled  my  soul  to  Him  that  hath  all  wisdom 
and  power,  that  he  might  not  only  put  thee 
forth,  but  also  give  thee  clearly  to  see  thy  way, 
place,  and  service  in  every  meeting,  preserving 
thee  still  within  the  bounds  of  thy  commission 
— rather  within  than  over — for  a  shortness  is 
easier  to  mend  than  an  overplus,  while  some- 
times the  fervour  of  our  spirits  is  ready,  with- 
out steady  care  and  watching,  to  take  a  flight 
to  the  detriment  of  the  whole.  Thou  wilt  bear 
with  me  as  an  old  friend,  who  has  in  measure 
learned  to  know  the  depths  of  Satan,  and  also 
some  degree  of  the  majesty  of  godliness.  May  ; 
the  rock  of  Israel's  strength,  safety,  and  re-  j  t,  ■ 
freshment  be  daily  revealed,,  for  thee  to  lean 
upon  ;  that  in  body  and  soul,  which  are  his, 
thou  may  be  supported  to  finish  thy  service 
abroad,  and  to  return  with  a  weighty  sheaf 
peace,  is  the  sincere  desire  of  my  soul. — L» 
Lancaster  to  S.  Fothergill. 


We  say  and  believe,  that  without  the  suffer- 
ings and  death  of  Christ  at  Jerusalem,  no  man 
can  be  saved,  justified,  or  sanctified  ;  and  there- 
fore do  they  maliciously,  or  at  least,  ignorant- 
ly  slander  us,  who  say  we  expect  not  to  be 
saved  by  Christ's  sufferings  at  Jerusalem,  but 
by  Christ's  sufferings  in  us ;  for  such  words 
did  never  proceed  from  us ;  though  we  say 
that  it  is  not  an  historical  knowledge  and  belief 
of  what  Christ  said  and  suffered  at  Jerusalem 
sixteen  hundred  years  ago,  that  can  or  doth 
save  any  man,  without  feeling  of  his  Spirit, 
power  and  life,  made  manifest  within,  to  make 
them  conformable  to  Him  in  his  death,  and 
raise  them  together  with  Him,  to  live  in  the 
virtue  of  his  life;  by  which  life,  we  as  well  as 


if 
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e  ancient  Christians  are  saved.    And  we  are  |  other  persons  present,  the  Friends  were  much 


notified  and  justified  in  the  name  of  the  Lord 
Dsus,  and  by  the  Spirit  of  our  God,  which 
ightily  worketh  in  us,  and  all  his  works  are 
irfect.  Therefore  I  do  distinguish  betwixt 
ie  righteousness  which  is  of  faith,  which  the 
pirit  worketh,  and  the  righteousness  which  is 
'the  law,  performed  by  man's  own  strength  ; 
r  though  the  one  be  as  filthy  rags,  yet  so  is 
pt  the  other.  Therefore  is  he  the  enemy  of 
ghteousness,  that  mingles  them  both  together, 
id  treads  them  under  toot,  as  dung  and  dross, 
herefore  let  all  that  love  their  souls,  love 
iirist  the  righteousness  of  God,  and  follow 
iter  Him,  that  they  may  be  made  righteous, 
lid  have  that  boldness  in  the  day  of  judgment, 
hich  the  ancient  Christians  had,  because  said 
[iey,  as  he  is  so  are  we  in  this  world. — J. 
Whitehead. 


For"  The  Friend." 

Patrick  Livingstone. 

A  volume  has  just  been  published  in  Lon- 
ijn,  of  the  writings  of  this  eminent  servant  of 
ie  Lord,  from  which  we  purpose  to  give  some 
{.tracts.  It  has  been  selected  from  a  small 
qarto  book  of  360  manuscript  pages — which 
f  believed  to  be  the  only  copy  extant  of  his 
bllected  works,  and  which  bears  the  mark  of 
nving  been  corrected  and  revised  by  the  au- 
i  or  himself. 

'  "  Patrick  Livingstone  was  the  principal  in- 
rument  made  use  of  in  the  northern  parts  of 
i;otland,  for  the  gathering  of  many  from  the 
|trren  mountains  of  an  empty  profession,  to 
fed  in  the  green  pastures  of  life,  under  the 
adings  of  the  Shepherd  of  Israel;  he  was 
firn  in  the  year  1634,  near  Montrose,  in  the 
!')unty  of  Angus,  and  in  a  singular  manner 
i  ime  to  be  convinced,  in  the  north  of  England, 
|iout  the  year  1659  ;  where  he,  with  seven 
!  her  persons,  for  a  long  time  kept  a  meeting 
Igether,  at  a  little  village  called  Emeldovvn, 
jithout  any  visit   or   encouragement  from 
riends  :  upon  which  account  he  was  commit 
»d  prisoner  in  Morpeth.    After  he  was  set  at 
jierty,  he  stayed  some  time  on  the  border, 
!ith  one  James  Halliday,  a  weaver  and  a 
'iotsman,  who  had  for  a  long  time  borne  a 
'  ithful  testimony  in  that  place,  without  any  to 
in  with  him. 
'  "  About  two  months  after  his  marriage,  and 
hen  about  twenty-eight  years  of  age,  Patrick 
ivingstone  went  into  his  native  country,  with 
message  to  the  town  of  Dundee,  and  from 
{  ence  northward  to  Aberdeen,  in  the  work  of 
i  e  ministry  ;  and  the  good  husbandman  was 
eased  singularly  to  own  and  bless  his  faith- 
l  labours  by  evident  fruits,  so  that  he  became 
e  means  of  planting  a  flourishing  meeting  of 
riends  at  Kinmuck,  which  afterwards  grew 
be  the  largest  in  the  nation,  and  is  still  up- 
;Id  in  the  same  place  to  the  present  day. 
he  following  is  described  as  one  out  of  the 
[any  remarkable  opportunities,  which  it  is 
id  that  he  had  with  the  tender  and  serious 
ople  thereabouts.     While  he  was  sitting 
I  iiting  on  the  Lord,  among  the  first  handful 
at  were  gathered  into  the  like  profession  in 
at  part  of  the  country,  there  being  many 


bowed  down,  and  low  in  their  minds,  in  a  sense 
of  '  great  straitness  and  hardness  over  the 
meeting,'  Patrick  Livingstone  broke  silence, 
by  declaring,  that,  for  a  sign  and  token  of  the 
loving  kindness  of  the  Lord  towards  a  seed  or 
remnant  raised  and  to  be  raised  up  in  that 
country,  He  would  reveal  His  glorious  pre- 
sence among  them  in  a  wonderful  manner, 
before  they  parted.  So  little  appearance  of 
this  was  there  when  he  spoke,  and  for  a  while 
after,  that  some  of  the  Friends  present,  who 
were  weak  in  the  failh,  fell  under  a  great  con- 
cern, lest  this  should  not  have  been  by  any 
means  fulfilled.  But  the  Lord,  who  never  fails 
to  be  a  very  present  help  in  time  of  need,  unto 
all  his  patient,  dependant  little  ones,  was  pleas- 
ed at  length  to  grant  a  plentiful  outpouring  of 
his  mighty  power  through  his  servant,  '  even 
as  a  rushing  stream,  to  the  overcoming  of  the 
hearts  of  his  children,  and  to  the  amazement 
of  the  people  ;  of  which  circumstance,'  says 
the  account,  '  there  are  yet  living  several  wit- 
nesses.' 

"In  the  year  1664,  Patrick  Livingstone, 
going  to  visit  his  brethren  at  Aberdeen  in  the 
love  of  the  gospel,  was  cast  into  gaol,  and  de- 
tained there  seven  months.  In  1669,  he,  in 
company  with  James  Halliday,  travelled  to 
the  Orkney  Islands,  in  the  service  of  Truth, 
and  had  many  good  opportunities  by  the  way, 
particularly  at  the  Synod  in  Elgin  of  Murray, 
at  Kirkwall  in  Orkney,  and  in  the  Isle  of  Stro- 
ma ;  where  upon  a  First-day  the  priest  disap- 
pointing the  people  by  reason  of  some  rain,  it 
so  fell  out  the  Friends  had  a  notable  opportu- 
nity with  the  people.  He  was  a  diligent  la- 
bourer in  the  gospel  in  the  northern  part  of 
Scotland,  travelling  several  times  throughout 
it,  and  suffered  much  as  a  prisoner  for  the  tes- 
timony of  a  good  conscience  in  Aberdeen,  dur- 
ing the  time  of  the  severe  persecution  of 
Friends  in  that. city.  To  the  great  disadvan- 
tage of  his  temporal  concerns,  and  grievous 
trial  of  the  faith  of  his  partner  in  life,  the  term 
of  his  detention  in  prison,  from  first  to  last, 
proved  to  be  three  years;  during  all  which 
time  he  was  never  called  to  appear  before  any 
judge  or  court,  that  he  might  have  his  crime 
laid  to  his  charge,  or  proved  against  him;  al- 
though at  the  desire  of  some  who  commisera- 
ted  his  hard  condition,  he  was  several  times 
allowed  his  freedom,  for  very  short  intervals 
of  a  day  or  two  only,  speedily  becoming  en- 
trapped again  in  the  same  snare,  by  attending 
meetings.  For,  being  of  an  upright  and  noble 
spirit,  and  having  come  into  that  country  with 
an  innocent,  nay,  most  commendable  intention, 
he  could  not  see  it  right  for  him,  when  dismiss- 
ed from  prison,  to  withdraw  himself  from  the 
scene  of  action,  as  one  who  had  been  guilty  of 
evil : — and  moreover,  he  felt  bound  by  the  ties 
of  brotherly  sympathy,  and  Christian  love,  to 
stand  by  his  companions  in  their  afflictions. 
No  sooner,  therefore,  was  he  at  any  time  set 
at  liberty,  than  he  returned  to  his  post,  as  a 
good  soldier  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  not  daring 
to  turn  his  back,  or  shrink  from  exposing  him- 
self in  the  line  of  that  most  essential  duty,  of 
publicly  drawing  near  '  in  spirit  and  in  truth,' 
to  Him  who  is  a  Spirit." 

(To  be  concluded.) 


Philip  de  Mornay,  an  illustrious  French  Pro 
testant,  governor  of  Saumen,  and  privy  coun- 
sellor of  Henry  IV.,  was  born  at  Bahe  in 
Vexen,  November  5,  1549.  He  was  design- 
ed by  his  father  for  the  Romish  church.  His 
excellent  mother  however,  took  care  to  inspire 
his  mind  with  Protestant  principles,  which  she 
secretly  cherished.  This  circumstance,  com- 
bined with  the  perusal  of  the  New  Testament, 
when  only  twelve  years  of  age,  fixed  his  faith. 
His  literary  education  was  of  the  first  order, 
and  was  improved  by  his  travels  in  almost  all 
parts  of  Europe.  He  made  that  use  of  travel- 
ling, which  a  wise  man  will  ever  make,  and 
every  where,  though  yet  a  young  man,  disco- 
vered the  spirit  of  a  Christian  and  a  philoso- 
pher. In  1572  he  visited  England,  whither 
his  fame  had  already  preceded  him,  and  where 
his  presence  was  coveted  by  the  great  and  no- 
ble. Pie  published  several  treatises,  some  of 
which  gained  for  him  a  high  reputation.  He 
died  in  1623,  saying,  that  he  was  perfectly, 
though  humbly,  persuaded  of  his  future  happi- 
ness through  the  Saviour,  by  a  demonstration 
more  powerful,  more  clear,  and  certain,  than 
any  demonstration  of  Euclid — the  demonstra- 
tion of  the  Holy  Spirit. — Middleton. 

This  morning  before  I  rose,  I  was  pondering 
in  my  mind,  that  divers  in  our  Society  are 
rich  and  full,  as  may  be  seen  by  their  way  of 
living,  and  their  clothing  ;  and  that  though 
their  garb  is  plain,  yet  it  is  costly,  and  various 
are  the  suits  of  apparel.  I  then  recurred  to 
my  own  low  estate,  not  regretting  that  it  was 
so :  for  it  became  a  redeemed  people  to  be  ex- 
emplary in  eating,  drinking,  and  apparel  ;  in 
which  revolvings,  my  poor  weak  body,  and 
low  mind,  were  thus  satisfied  :  "  I  will  clothe 
thee  with  salvation,  and  crown  thy  end  with 
peace." — J.  Pearson. 

Subterranean  Rivers. — According  to  Dr. 
Kircher,  the  river  Valga  poured  such  a  quan- 
tity of  water  into  the  Caspian  sea  in  the  course 
of  one  year,  that  was  there  not  some  invisible 
outlet,  it  would  be  sufficient  to  cover  the  whole 
of  the  earth.  According  to  his  account,  this 
outlet  was  in  a  vast  cavern  passing  under 
Mount  Caucausus  into  the  Euxine  sea,  by 
which  the  waters  of  one  sea  disburden  and  dis- 
charge themselves  into  others,  and  the  whole 
kingdoms  of  Georgia  and  Mingrelia,  under 
which  they  ran,  were  a  bridge  to  these  subter- 
ranean waters.  The  same  was  said  of  the 
Persian  bay,  which  is  said  to  be  the  reservoir 
of  the  Caspian  sea. — It  has  also  been  alleged 
that  there  was  a  subterranean  communica- 
tion between  the  Red  sea  and  the  Mediterra- 
nean. The  Niger  and  the  Nile  are  supposed 
to  run  under  the  mountains  of  Nubia.  A  sub- 
terranean river  wends  its  obscure  race  through 
darksome  dens  and  rocky  cliffs  in  the  great 
Schoharie  Cave,  and  afar  in  the  caves  of  the 
Cumberland  mountains,  streamlets  roar  and 
rush  on  continually.  Above  us  and  below  us, 
the  heavens  and  the  earth  are  full  of  wonders. 
— Late  Paper. 

All  who  would  please  the  great,  must  be 
flatterers  ;  but  the  true  province  of  friendship 
is,  to  put  us  in  mind  of  our  own  faults. 
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By  the  reproaches  cast  upon  us,  we  see  the 
worst  side  of  ourselves,  and  open  our  eyes  to 
several  blemishes  and  defects  in  our  lives  and 
conversations,  which  we  should  not  have  ob- 
served without  the  help  of  such  ill-natured 
monitors. 

Let  the  virtuous  remember,  amidst  all  their 
sufferings,  that  though  the  heart  of  the  good 
man  may  bleed,  even  to  death,  he  will  never 
feel  a  torment  equal  to  the  rendings  of  re- 
morse. 


THIS  FRIEND, 


SEVENTH  MONTH  10,  1847. 


DUBLIN  YEARLY  MEETING. 

Tn  our  number  of  last  week  was  inserted  the 
savoury  epistle  of  the  late  Dublin  Yearly  Meet- 
in"-  to  its  members.  The  "  British  Friend" 
having  since  come  to  hand  enables  us  to  copy 
from  its  pages  a  summary  but  interesting  ac- 
count of  the  proceedings  of  that  meeting, 
viz. : 

The  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends  in  Ireland, 
commenced  on  the  24th  of  Fourth  month. 
Owing  to  the  indisposition  of  themselves  or 
their  families,  several  of  the  representatives 
were  unable  to  attend,  and  the  meeting  was 
considered  to  be  much  smaller  than  had  been 
known  for  many  years. 

The  proceedings  were  conducted  with  great 
condescension,  and  nothing  occurred  to  inter- 
rupt the  accustomed  harmony.  After  the  an- 
swers to  the  queries  had  been  read,  the  state 
of  the  Society  was  referred  to  the  consideration 
of  a  large  committee,  by  whom  a  draft  of  an 
epistle  was  prepared,  addressed  to  Friends  in 
Ireland.  This  Epistle  was  adopted  by  the 
Yearly  Meeting,  and  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
and  circulated  amongst  our  members.  Epis- 
tles were  read  from  all  the  Yearly  Meetings  of 
Friends  in  the  United  States,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Ohio,  and  a  large  committee  on  Epistles 
was  appointed,  by  whom  drafts  of  replies,  in- 
cluding an  Epistle  to  Ohio  Yearly  Meeting, 
were  brought  in,  and  with  some  slight  altera- 
tions and  corrections  adopted.  In  many  of  the 
American  Epistles  grateful  acknowledgments 
were  expressed  to  the  Author  of  all  good,  for 
the  dispersion  of  the  clouds  which  so  lately 
appeared  likely  to  burst  upon  the  two  countries 
in  all  the  horrors  of  war.  On  the  other  hand 
the  replies  from  our  Yearly  Meeting  gave 
warm  expression  of  gratitude  for  the  liberal 
aid  afforded  by  our  American  brethren  to  our 
suffering  countrymen  in  their  present  sore 
emergency,  and  a  hope  was  conveyed  that  in 
the  prominent  position  which  Friends  occupy 
in  this  country  as  the  dispensers  of  relief  to 
the  poor,  they  may  be  careful  not  to  compro- 
mise the  testimonies  given  them  to  bear. 

Some  of  the  American  Epistles  noticed  the 
exertions  of  Friends  on  that  continent,  on  be- 
half of  the  people  of  colour,  and  a  hope  was 
expressed  that  our  members  might  be  prepared 
to  take  every  right  opening  to  promote  the 
abolition  of  slavery.    The  efforts  of  Friends 


on  behalf  of  the  Indian  tribes,  and  the  prospe- 
rity of  Boarding  Schools  for  Friends'  children, 
were  also  noticed. 

At  one  of  the  sittings  a  concern  was  express- 
ed and  enlarged  upon,  that  Friends  in  the 
country,  who  were  concerned  in  the  transmis- 
sion of  flour,  or  other  provisions,  should  be 
careful  not  to  avail  themselves  of  the  protec- 
tion of  the  armed  police. 

The  subject  of  some  of  our  members  being 
engaged  as  Commercial  Travellers,  occupied 
anew  the  serious  attention  of  the  meeting,  and 
a  hope  was  expressed  that  such  individuals 
might  receive  the  watchful  care  and  kind  sym- 
pathy of  Friends,  wherever  their  lot  was  cast. 

There  were  nine  business  sittings  of  the 
Yearly  Meeting,  and  the  proceedings  were 
completed  on  the  morning  of  Seventh-day,  the 
30th  [of  Fourth  month.] 

On  the  same  evening,  in  consequence  of  a 
suggestion  thrown  out  in  the  course  of  the 
Yearly  Meering,  a  special  meeting  of  Friends 
was  held  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  and 
communicating  information  respecting  the  state 
of  the  poor  throughout  the  South  and  West  of 
Ireland,  particularly  in  those  districts  where 
the  prevalent  distress  called  for  the  most  ener- 
getic measures  of  relief.  This  meeting,  which 
was  constituted  a  general  meeting  of  the  Cen- 
tral Relief  Committee  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
and  its  auxiliaries,  was  extremely  interesting. 
The  reports  of  Friends  from  York,  Walerford, 
Clonmell,  and  Limerick,  were  all  to  the  effect 
that  the  distress  was  steadily  on  the  increase, 
and  that  the  continued  and  increased  vigilance 
of  Friends  and  others  was  required  in  order  to 
prevent,  as  far  as  human  means  can  do,  the 
spread  of  famine  and  pestilence.  This  meet- 
ing was  calculated  to  be  of  great  use,  not  only 
in  informing  those  who  were  present  of  the 
existenceof  an  extraordinary  amount  of  wretch- 
edness amongst  their  starving  helpless  country 
people,  but  also  as  a  means  of  enlisting  their 
sympathies  and  benevolent  co-operation  for 
its  alleviation. 

On  the  evening  of  Second-day,  the  25th,  a 
meeting  was  held  of  the  friends  and  subscri- 
bers to  Brookfield  Agricultural  School.  This 
interesting  institution  appears  to  be  conducted, 
as  in  past  years,  to  the  benefit  of  the  children, 
and  of  the  Society,  and  the  report  gave  gene- 
ral satisfaction. 


In  another  part  of  the  present  number  we 
have  inserted  the  Eighteenth  Annual  Report 
of  the  Bible  Association  of  Friends  in  Ameri- 
ca, read  at  the  Adjourned  Annual  Meeting, 
held  on  the  evening  of  the  21st  of  Fourth  mo. 
last,  at  the  Committee-room  of  Mulberry  Street 
Meeting-house.  We  commend  it  to  the  atten- 
tion of  our  readers,  as  a  document,  containing 
in  brief  space,  a  satisfactory  view  of  the  pre- 
sent state  of  that  interesting  concern. 

Officers  of  the  Association  for  the  present 
year : — 

Secretary. — Charles  Ellis. 

Treasurer. — Benjamin  H.  Warder. 

Corresponding  Members. — Thomas  Kim- 
ber,  Paul  W.  Newhall,  Charles  Yarnall. 

Managers. — George  Williams,  Jeremiah 
flacker,  John  Elliott,  Joseph  Rakestraw,  John 


Carter,  Townsend  Sharpless,  George  G.  W 
Hams,  Samuel  Bettle,  Jr.,  John  Lippincol 
Theophilus  E.  Beesley,  Horatio  C.  Woo< 
William  Bettle,  Robert  Smith,  Daniel  B.  Smit 
Charles  Williams. 


TO  AGENTS  AND  SUBSCRIBERS. 

By  the  present  Post-Office  law,  it  is  not  admi 
sible  to  send  receipts  enclosed  in  the  pape  fcr 
It  is  for  that  reason,  that  the  plan  of  pu 
lishing  receipts  for  money  sent  by  mai 
or  requiring  acknowlsdgment  by  mail, 
adopted.  By  way  of  trial,  the  initials  onl 
will  be  given.  Should  subscribers  general! 
prefer  their  names  being  inserted  in  fui 
their  request  can  be  complied  with  in  futun 
Acknowledgments  will  be  made  weekly,  e; 
tending  up  to  Third-day  evening. 

Received  per  P.  M.,  from  H.  R.,  Richmom 
N.  H.,  $2. ;  from  G.  E.,  Spiceland,  Ind.,  $3.6 
in  full,  and  36  cents  for  another  purpose;  pej  it 
A.  L.  B.,  from  S.  H.,  Greenwich,  Ohio, 
per  J.  G.,  Michigan,  from  J.  B.,  $2.,  from  I 
C,  50  cts.,  and  for  another  purpose,  50  cts 
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The  subscriber  being  desirous  of  accommo  ns 
dating  Friends  and  others  visiting  West-town 
has  reduced  the  fare  from  $1.25  to  75  cent 
for  each  passenger. 

The  Stage,  for  the 'present,  will  leave  th  ih 
White  Horse,  South  side  of  Callowhill,  abovi 
Fifth  Street,  on  Third  and  Seventh-day  moi 
nings,  at  seven  o'clock  ;  and  the  School,  o; 
Second  and  Sixth-days,  at  the  same  hour.— 
Those  wishing  to  secure  seats  can  do  so  bj 
entering  their  names  at  the  office  the  day  pre 
vious. 

ISAAC  HAYES 
N.  B. — The  Stage  passes  through  Darby 
Springfield,  Middletown,  &c. 


me 
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FRIENDS'  ASYLUM. 

Committee  on  Admissions. — Samuel  Be' 
tie,  Jr.,  No.  73  North  Tenth  street ;  Charle 
Ellis,  No.  95  South  Eighth  street,  and  No.  5i  a 
Chestnut  street ;  Benjamin  H.  Warder,  Nc 
179  Vine  street  i  Wiiliam  Bettle,  No.  244  N{  v 
Sixth  street,  and  No.  14  South.  Third  street 
John  C.  Allen,  No.  180  South  Second  street. 

Visiting  Managers  for  the  Month.  — 
John  Elliott,  No.  243  Race  street;  John  Car 
ter,  No.  105  S.  Twelfth  street;  Josiah  Daw 
son,  No.  318  Arch  street. 

Superintendent. — Ph i  1  ip  Garrett. 

Matron. — Susan  Barton. 

Attending  Physician. — Dr.  Charles  Evans 
No-  1'82  Arch  street. 

Resident    Physician — -Dr.    Joshua  H 
Worthington. 


Married,  on  Fifth-day,  the  1st  instant,  at  Friends 
Meeting-house,  on  Mulberry  street,  Mark  Jenness,  o: 
Philadelphia,  to  Mary  H.  Wilson,  of  the  same  place 
daughter  of  the  late  Joseph  H.  Wilson,  of  Salem  Coun 
ty,  New  Jersey. 


Died,  on  trie  10th  of  Sixth  month,  Rebecca  Sim 
mons,  in  the  69th  year  of  her  age,  a  member  of  the 
Monthly  Meeting  for  the  Northern  District. 
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Making  a  Woman  of  an  Indian  Brave. 

From  McKenney's  Memoirs.  . 

The  business  of  the  treaty  over,  everything 
vas  in  motion,  preparing  for  the  departure  of 
ill  to  their  respective  destinations.  At  one 
place  might  be  seen  a  group  of  squaws,  and 
^ildren,  and  dogs,  all  seeming  to  be  engaged 
n  huddling  together,  or  hauling  to  (he  water's 
;dge  their  provisions  and  effects  ;  whilst  others 
lad  their  canoes  in  the  water,  and  others  again 
vere  in  the  act  of  gliding  away  upon  the 
imooth  surface  of  the  river,  enjoying  the  quiet 
latisfaction  which  the  presence  of  rations  and 
rood  fare  are  so  well  calculated  to  produce. 

At  this  moment  of  general  activity,  a"  scream, 
*ild  and  fearful,  was  uttered.  It  was  by  a 
emale.  A  rush  of  a  thousand  Indians  was 
Tiade  for  the  spot  whence  it  proceeded.  I 
ooked,  and  saw  in  the  midst  of  the  crowd  a 
nan's  arm  raised,  with  a  knife  in  the  hand.  It 
ell — and  then  was  heard  another  scream ! 
When  I  sprang  towards  the  scene  of  what 
seemed  to  be  a  strife  of  blood,  and  just  as  I 
reached  it,  Major  F.,  having  started  from  an 
>pposite  direction,  was  a  few  feet  in  advance 
)f  me;  and  at  the  instant  when  the  third  blow 
,vas  about  to  fall  upon  the  victim,  he  struck 
ind  knocked  down  the  man  who  was  thus  des- 
)erately  employing  the  bloody  weapon.  There 
stood,  trembling  and  bleeding,  a  fine-looking 
iquaw.  She  was  mother  of  the  wife  of  the 
nan  who  had  made  the  attempt  upon  her  life. 
The  deltoid  muscle  of  each  arm,  just  below 
he  shoulder,  was  cut  with  deep  gashes.  These 
.vere  given,  as  each  arm  was  raised,  in  succes- 
sion, to  shield  her  body  from  the  impending 
tnife.  The  first  thrust  had  thus  disabled  one 
irm,  the  second  the  other ;  and  if  the  third 
md  been  given,  there  being  no  shield  in  the 
irms  for  further  protection  (for  they  both  hung 
)owerless  by  her  side,)  it  would  doubtless  have 
»one,  where  the  two  first  were  aimed,  to  the 
teart ! 

I  look  charge  of  the  trembling  and  agitated 
voman,  giving  orders  to  the  soldiers  to  take 
he  offender,  and  lock  him  up  in  our  provision- 
iouse,  until  some  suitable  punishment  should 


be  agreed  upon  for  a  crime  so  flagrant  and 
bloody.  Our  surgeons  having  gone  to  the 
village,  I  cleansed  and  bound  up  the  wounds  ; 
and  by  the  employment  of  bandages,  kept  the 
arms  stationary,  giving  her  directions  not  to 
use  them,  and  sent  her  in  charge  of  her  daugh- 
ter and  some  friends  to  Greer  Bay,  to  our  sur- 
geon, to  be  attended  to. 

The  cause  of  the  outrage  was  as  follows  : — 
This  woman  and  her  daughter  had  carefully 
put  away  their  supplies,  &c,  in  their  canoe, 
and  were  on  the  eve  of  embarking,  when  it 
was  rumoured  among  the  Indians  that  a  whis- 
key-dealer had  arrrived  in  the  woods,  behind 
our  treaty-ground.  The  moment  it  reached 
the  ears  of  this  reckless  Indian,  he  started  with 
others  in  quest  of  the  whiskey.  The  mother- 
in-law,  well  knowing  that  their  calicoes,  and 
blankets,  and  strouding,  and  pork,  and  beef, 
and  flour,  &c,  would  soon  be  parted  with,  in 
exchange  for  this  fire-water,  followed  him,  in- 
treating  him  not  to  go,  but  to  go  home  and 
enjoy  what  had  been  given  them  there.  She 
clung  to  him  rather  inconveniently,  when  he 
resolved  on  freeing  himself  by  the  use  of  his 
knife.  For  some  time  she  kept  off"  his  blows 
with  her  paddle ;  but  this  being  presently 
knocked  from  her  hand,  she  had  no  shield  left 
but  her  arms,  and  these  were  alternately  dis- 
abled iathe  manner  I.  ha v^  stated. , 

Governor  Cass  coming  along,  I  narrated  all 
this,  and  to  the  inquiry,  "  What  shall  we  do 
with  this  man  answered  promptly,  "  Make 
a  woman  of  him."  And  so  we  did.  The  pro- 
cess was  on  this  wise.  The  several  interpre- 
ters were  sent  out  to  summon  in  the  Indians, 
and  to  arrange  them  around  the  Butte  de  Morts 
— the  women  and  children  in  front.  This  be- 
ing done — from  eight  hundred  to  a  thousand 
perhaps  being  thus  assembled — the  offender 
was  brought  from  his  confinement,  and  led  by 
a  couple  of  our  voyagers  to  the  top  of  the 
mound,  and  placed  against  the  flag-staff ;  Go- 
vernor Cass  and  myself,  and  the  interpreters, 
being  there  also.  Never  before  had  I  wit- 
nessed in  Indians  a  feeling  so  intense.  Every 
eye  of  chief,  half-chief,  brave,  and  squaw,  ay, 
and  of  every  child,  and  it  seemed  to  me  of 
every  dog  also,  was  beaming  with  concentrated 
lustre,  and  every  eye  was  upon  us.  They 
had  all  heard  of  the  assault  upon  the  woman, 
but  to  a  man  justified  it,  alleging  that  a  wo- 
man was  nobody,  when  the  power  and  free- 
dom of  the  man  were  attempted  to  be  inter- 
fered with ;  and  that  the  life  of  any  woman 
would  be  no  more  than  a  just  forfeit  for  such 
intermeddling. 

The  squaws  entertained  different  notions, 
and  were  deeply  interested,  personally,  in  the 
scene  before  them — not  one  of  them  knowing 
anything  further  than  that  some  punishment 
was  to  be  inflicted  on  the  man  for  his  conduct. 


The  offender  stood  unmoved.  Not  a  particle 
of  interest  did  he  seem  to  lake  in  what  was  to 
befal  him.  If  he  had  been  there  alone,  listen- 
ing to  the  rustling  leaves,  and  the  moaning  of 
the  winds,  and  looking  upon  the  woods,  the 
sky,  the  river,  and  the  lake,  he  could  not  have 
been  more  unmoved.  He  was  dressed  in  his 
best.  Moccasins,  ornamented,  were  on  his 
feet ;  his  leggins  were  of  scarlet  cloth,  fringed, 
and  decorated,  besides,  with  bits  of  fur,  foxes' 
tails  and  rattles.  A  good  blanket  was  about 
his  waist ;  his  ears  were  ornamented  with  sil- 
ver rings,  his  arms  with  bracelets,  his  face 
with  paint,  and  his  hair  sprinkled  with  vermil- 
lion. 

Attention  being  called  through  the  various 
interpreters,  jhe  governor  spoke,  explaining 
the  case — the  innocence  and  kind  designs  of 
the  woman — the  propriety  and  usefulness  of 
the  interference,  which  was  not  rudely  at- 
tempted— the  noble  object  of  keeping  her 
daughter's  husband  from  joining  in  drunken 
revelries,  and  being  bereft  of  all  their  stores, 
and  then  going  home  poor,  and  naked,  and 
hungry.  That  was  her  object ;  whilst  the 
whiskey -trader  cared  for  none  of  these  things, 
but  sought  only  to  rob  them  of  their  blankets 
and  calicoes,  &c,  and  give  them  nothing  in 
exchange  for  them  but  fire-water.  The  Great 
Spirit  looked,  down  and  sm'led  upon  this  net  of 
the  woman,  and  was  angry  at  the  bad  conduct 
of  the  man,  and  with  the  whiskey. trader.  It 
was  for  an  attempt  so  kind  and  so  proper  on 
her  part,  that  this  man,  the  husband  of  her 
daughter,  had  seized  her,  and  with  his  knife 
struck  at  her  heart,  to  kill  her,  and  but  for  her 
arms,  with  which  she  had  shielded  her  breast, 
she  would  have  been  murdered.  Her  cries, 
and  tears,  and  blood,  were  all  unavailing  ;  no- 
thing could  have  saved  her  but  the  timely 
arrival  of  help,  and  a  blow  that  put  it  out  of 
his  power  to  consummate  his  bloody  purpose. 
For  this  act  he  shall  be  no  longer  a  brave  ;  he 
has  forfeited  his  character  as  a  man  ;  from 
henceforth  let  him'be  a  woman ! 

At  this  annunciation,  the  chiefs  and  braves 
muttered  vengeance.  We  were  told  by  the 
interpreters  they  would  resist  us.  But  never 
before  were  hearts  put  more  at  rest,  or  did 
hope  gleam  in  upon  such  a  multitude  of 
squaws  ;  never  did  eyes  dance  in  frames  of 
such  emotion  ;  or  smiles  radiate  faces  with 
such  animation.  Never  was  the  "  ntaw  /" — a 
term  expressive  of  mingled  surprise  and  glad- 
ness— uttered  with  such  vehemence  and  joy. 
Even  the  papooses,  turning  from  their  sources 
of  nourishment,  looked  round  as  if  some  new 
and  blessed  influence  was  felt  by  them  ;  and 
the  very  dogs  barked. 

Meantime  a  voyager  had  procured  of  an  old 
squaw  her  petticoat,  stiff  with  the  accumulated 
grease  and  dirt  of  many  years.    As  he  as- 
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cended  the  mound  with  this  relic,  another  mut 
ter  of  vengeance  was  heard  from  the  men, 
whose  faces  were  black  with  rage  ;  but  it  was 
literally  drowned  amidst  the  acclamations  that 
broke  at  this  moment  from  the  squaws.  Now 
they  saw,  for  the  first  time,  new  light  and  new 
hope  breaking  in  upon  their  destiny.  Our 
burdens,  they  seemed  to  say,  will  be"  lighter, 
our  rights  more  respected,  our  security  more 
secure.  There  stood  the  voyager,  holding  the 
petticoat.  The  sight  of  both  was  far  more  ob- 
noxious to  the  culprit  than  would  have  been 
the  executioner  armed  with  his  axe.  But  still 
he  was  unmoved.  Not  a  muscle  stirred.  A- 
round  his  waist  was  a  belt,  with  a  knife  in  it, 
such  as  butchers  use.  Taking  hold  of  the 
handle,  I  drew  it  from  its  scabbaTd,  thrust  the 
blade  into  a  crack  in  I  he  flagstaff,  and  broke 
it  offat  the  handle;  then  putting  the  handle  in 
the  culprit's  hand,  I  raised  it  well  and  high  up, 
and  said,  "  No  man  who  employs  his  knife  as 
this  man  employs  his,  has  a  right  to  carry  one. 
Henceforth  this  shall  be  the  only  knife  he  shall 
ever  use.  Woman,  wherever  she  is,  should  be 
protected  by  man,  not  murdered.  She  is  man's 
best  friend.  The  Great  Spirit  gave  her  to 
man  to  be  one  with  him,  and  to  bless  him  ; 
and  man,  whether  red  or  white,  should  love 
her,  and  make  her  happy."  Then  turning  to 
the  voyager,  1  told  him  to  strip  off  his  leggins 
and  his  ornaments.  It  was  done;  when  the 
old  petticoat  was  put  on  him.  Beins:  thus  ar- 
rayed, the  voyagers,  each  putting  a  hand  upon 
his  shoulders,  ran  him  down  the  mound, 
amidst  a  storm  of  indignation  from  the  men, 
mingled  with  every  variety  of  gladsome  utter- 
ance by  the  squaws  ;  when,  letting  him  go,  he 
continued  his  trot  alone  to  a  lodge  near  by, 
rushed  into  it,  and  fell  upon  his  face.  An  in- 
terpreter followed  him,  and  reported  his  condi- 
tion, and  what  he  said.  His  first  words,  as  he 
lay  on  his  face,  were — "  I  wish  they  had  kill- 
ed me.  1  went  up  the  mound  to  be  shot.  I 
thought  I  was  taken  there  to  be  shot.  I 'd  ra- 
ther be  dead.  1  'm  no  longer  brave  ;  I 'm  a 
woman  /" 

Now,  this  mode  of  punishment  was  intended 
to  produce  moral  results,  and  to  elevate  the 
condition  of  women  among  the  Indians.  It 
was  mild  in  its  physical  effects,  but  more  ter- 
rible than  death  in  its  action  and  consequences 
upon  the  offender.  Henceforth,  and  as  long 
as  1  continued  to  hear  of  this  "  brave,"  he 
had  not  been  admitted  among  his  former  asso- 
ciates, but  was  pushed  aside,  as  having  lost 
the  characteristics  of  his  sex,  and  doomed  to 
the  performance  of  woman's  labour,  in  all  the 
drudgery  to  which  she  is  subject,  as  well  of  the 
lodge,  as  of  all  other  menial  things.  The 
whiskey-trader  had  made  off,  or  he  would  have 
been  taught  a  lesson  which,  with  the  proper 
using,  might  have  been  made  useful  to  him  for 
the  remainder  of  his  days. 


British  Agriculture. 

(Concluded  from  page  320.) 

The  reader  will  observe,  that,  in  Scotland 
and  England,  the  lines  of  agricultural  force, 
so  to  speak,  are  tending  in  different  directions. 
The  mechanical  means  of  improvement  are 
fixing  the  especial  attention  of  the  English  So- 
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ciety  ;  the  generally  scientific  and  chemical 
means,  that  of  the  Scottish  improvers.  We 
do  not  say  that  Scotland  has  yet  done  enough 
to  the  mechanical  part,  but  the  line  she  is  now 
taking,  through  her  Commercial  Association, 
indicates  a  further  stage  of  advancement  than 
that  which  is  followed  in  England.  Both  are 
pregnant  with  good  results  to  both  countries  ; 
but  England  has  still  to  enter  zealously,  open- 
ly, and  as  a  distinct  branch,  upon  the  Scottish 
walk  of  applied  science;  and,  no  doubt,  she 
will  find  some  one  at  the  helm  of  her  agricul- 
tural affairs,  who  will  be  able  to  guide  her  in 
this  new  and  higher  direction. 

That  this  is  certain  to  take  place,  we  are 
satisfied,  by  the  existence  of  a  circumstance 
which  we  regard  as  the  third  among  the  im- 
poitanl  special  means  by  which  English  agri- 
culture is  hencelorh  to  be  promoted.  We 
allude  to  the  establishment  of  the  Agricultural 
College  at  Cirencester,  and  the  Yeoman  School 
at  York — the  introduction  of  agricultural  in 
struction  into  the  training  schools  at  Durham 
and  elsewhere — and  the  other  similar  methods 
now  in  course  of  being  adopted  in  different 
parts  of  central  and  northern  England,  for 
affording  the  means  of  a  more  or  less  complete 
agricultural  education,  to  the  various  ranks  of 
the  rural  community. 

In  the  establishment  of  agricultural  Col- 
leges, England  has  taken  the  lead.  In  this, 
Scotland  and  Ireland  must  follow  her.  At 
Cirencester  there  are  already  about  a  hundred 
young  men  engaged  in  the  study  of  those  va- 
rious departments  of  knowledge,  a  certain 
acquaintance  with  which  is  necessary  to  the 
preparation  of  an  accomplished  agriculturist. 
Should  these  hundred  young  men  hereafter  be- 
come agents  upon  as  many  different  estates, 
how  great  a  boon  would  be  conferred  upon  the 
country  by  their  education  ! 

Of  the  necessity  of  this  special  instruction, 
through  special  schools,  many  are  still  uncon- 
vinced. Our  views  upon  the  subject  are  briefly 
as  follows :  The  surface  of  Great  Britain  as  a 
whole  is  capable  of  being  greatly  improved  ; 
but  this  improvement  can  be  effected  only  by 
the  application  of  a  new  knowledge  to  the  soil. 
This  new  knowledge  must  therefore,  by  some 
means,  be  brought  within  the  easy  reach  of 
the  rural  classes.  The  schoolmaster  is  the 
only  permanent  instrument  by  which  this  can 
be  effected.  Our  elementary  schools,  without 
any  new  machinery,  may  constantly  diffuse  a 
certain  amount  of  this  knowledge,  as  is  now 
done  in  many  of  the  Scotch  and  Irish  schools; 
but  the  higher,  more  advanced,  and  more  per- 
fect agricultural  education  will  still  be  wanting 
Where  is  this  to  be  got?  Will  any  of  our 
higher  schools  and  colleges  incorporate  it  with, 
or  add  it  to  their  usual  and  special  courses  of 
instruction?  We  believe  not.  They  do  not 
understand  it.  Their  habits,  and  the  rules  of 
their  institutions,  are  opposed  to  novelties  in 
education.  In  an  old  Institution  the  new 
branches  would  struggle  with  the  old  at  a  con- 
stant disadvantage,  were  they  even  formally 
introduced.  The  easier,  speedier,  and  more 
effective  method,  therefore,  is  to  found  special 
schools  for  this  special  object ;  and  this,  in  all 
the  three  kingdoms  will,  we  believe,  sooner  or 
later,  be  done. 


Mr.  Blacker,  an  Irish  improver,  whose  ex 
ertions  in  that  country  are  beyond  all  praise  -» 
works  through  the  instrumentality  of  peripa 
tetic  agriculturists.  His  attention  is  chiefl; 
directed  to  the  improvement  of  the  existinj 
race  of  farmers.  Our  desires  are  fixed  mor 
on  the  future  generations.  His  ambition  is  t<| 
push  them  on,  as  a  man  may  make  the  hand 
on  the  clock-face  go  forward,  by  standing  b& 
hind  and  moving  them.  We  do  not  under 
value  this  mode  of  moving  in  the  meantime 
but  we  are  anxious  to  attach  machinery  to  thi 
pointers,  to  connect  them  witrf  a  mainspring 
and  to  wind  it  up  that  they  may  move  alone 
The  heads  of  our  rural  population  contain  th< 
machinery  we  are  anxious  to  employ  ;  instruc 
tion  is  the  mainspring;  and  we  would  hav 
the  schoolmaster  to  wind  it  up  once  fa 
all. 
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We  have  at  present  little  more  to  add.  Wi|  im 
have  in  some  degree  assumed  that  Britisl  ih 
agi iulture,  up  to  the  present  lime,  has  cont| 
nued  to  make  progress  about  as  fast  as  th< 
population  itself.  We  have  run  hurriedly  ove 
the  Island,  and  have  everywhere  observer 
marks  of  still  active  and  advancing  improve 
ment.  Looking  at  it  in  another  light,  we  havi 
satisfied  ourselves  also  that  the  soil  in  its  exf 
isting  state  possesses  undeveloped  resources  oi 
which  long  years  of  successful  labour  ma) 
still  be  profitably  expended.  We  have  likewisr 
adverted  to  many  facilities  which  now  exist  ir 
both  ends  of  the  Island,  likely,  we  think 
hereafter  to  hasten  forward  the  general  bod) 
of  British  agriculturists  at  an  accelerated 
pace.  In  this,  therefore,  we  see  not  only  i 
very  cheerfol,  but  a  very  reasonable  prospect 
both  of  abundant  food  and  continued  employ 
ment  for  an  increasing  people,  and  of  prolong 
ed  prosperity  to  the  farmer. 

The  change  of  the  Corn-Laws  will,  as  wj. 
hope,  as  it  ought  to  act.  upon  British  mindsl  nhe- 
not  as  a  depressing,  but  a  stimulating  influetnc* 
If  it  call  new  energy  and  intelligence  and  nev 
means  info  play,  it  will  prove  an  almost  un 
mixed  good.  Whatever  art  can  extract  of  en 
larged  crops  from  foreign  soils  may  equally  ifej 
be  reaped  in  Britain.  The  capital,  aided  b)j  ,,a 
the  mechanical  skill  and  applied  science  whicl 
we  possess,  ought,  therefore,  if  made  general!) 
available,  to  place  our  farmers  beyond  the 
reach  of  any  protracted  successful  competi 
tion,  in  the  home  market.  Larger  returns,  ir 
all  branches  of  husbandry,  without  a  propor 
tionate  increase  of  cost,  are  what  the  soil  pro^ 
mises  to  the  application  of  increased  skill 
This  is  the  very  result  by  which  the  comfort 
and  existing  position  of  both  landlord  and  ten- 
ant are  to  be  maintained.  Cast  despondency 
away,  therefore — let  new  exertions  be  put 
forth,  and  this  new  end  will  be  attained. 

The  same  cheering  view,  also,  we  would 
take  of  the  late  visitation  which  has  befallen 
our  potato  crop.  We  believe  it  will  be  only 
temporary;  but  whether  so  or  not,  it  ought 
not  to  depress  us.  Afflictions  of  this  kind  lead 
to  good,  if  they  arouse  to  new  exertion.  The 
gift  of  new  knowledge  for  the  people  will  in- 
spire them  with  new  hope  ;  and,  in  times  of 
trial  like  the  present,  will  provide  them  with 
new  resources. 
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i  How  to  raise  "  Giant''''  Asparagus. — About 
the  first  of  Kleventh  mouth — as  soon  as  the  frost 
has  well  blackened  the  asparagus  tops — take  a 
scythe  and  mow  all  close  down  to  the  surface 
of  the  bed  ;  let  it  lie  a  day  or  two,  then  set 
fire  to  the  heap  of  stocks  ;  burn  it  to  ashes, 
and  spread  the  ashes  over  the  surface  of  the 
bed.  I  then  go  to  my  barn-yard,  and  I  take  a 
load  of  clean,  fresh,  stable  manure,  and  add 
thereto  half  a  bushel  of  hen  dung,  turning  over 
and  mixing  the  whole  together  throughout. 
This  makes  pretty  powerful  compost.  1  apply 
one  such  load  to  every  twenty  feet  in  length  of 
my  asparagus  beds,  which  are  six  feet  wide. 
With  a  strong  three-pronged  spud,  or  fork, 
[  dig  this  dressing  under.  The  whole  is  now 
left  for  winter.  In  the  spring,  as  early  as  pos- 
sible, I  turn  the  top  of  the  bed  over  lightly, 
jnce  more.  Now,  as  the  asparagus  grows 
naturally  on  the  side  of  the  ocean,  and  loves 
iialt  water,  I  give  it  an  annual  supply  of  its 
avourite  condiment.  I  cover  the  surface  of 
he  bed  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick  with 
ine  salt ;  it  is  not  too  much.  As  the  spring 
Mains  come  clown,  it  gradually  dissolves.  Not 
i  weed  will  appear  during  the  whole  season. 
Everything  else — pig-weed,  chick-weed,  purs- 
lane— all  refuse  to  grow  on  the  top  of  my 
jariny  asparagus  beds.  But  it  would  do  your 
jyes  good  to  see  the  strong,  stout,  tender  stalks 
fof  the  vegetable  itself,  pushing  through  the 
liurface  early  in  the  season.  I  do  not  at  all 
itretch  a  point,  when  I  say  that  they  are  often 
fis  large  round  as  my  hoe  handle,  and  as  ten- 
der and  succulent  as  any  I  ever  tasted.  The 
|.ame  round  of  treatment  is  given  to  my  bed 
hvery  year. 

I  I  have  a  word  to  say  about  cutting  aspara- 
gus, and  then  I  am  done.    Market  gardeners, 
f,nd  I  believe  a  good  many  other  people,  cut 
Ksparagus  as  soon  as  the  point  of  the  shoot 
I  tushes  an  inch  or  two  through  the  ground. 
They  have  then  about  two  inches  of  what 
j;rows  above  ground,  and  about  four  or  six 
Inches  of  what  grows  below.    It  is  as  tough 
(is  a  stick  ;  and  this  is  the  reason  why  people, 
vhen  it  is  boiled,  are  always  forced  to  eat  the 
ops,  and  leave  the  bottoms  of  the  shoots  on 
heir  plates.    My  way  is,  never  to  cut  any 
hoots  of  asparagus  below  the  ground.  Cut 
t  as  soon  as  it  has  grown  to  a  proper  height, 
I  ay  five  or  six  inches  above  ground.  The 
vholo  is  then  green,  but  it  is  all  tender. — T.  B., 
n  Horticulturist. 

Fatal  Issue  of  a  Practical  Joke. — The  an- 
lexed  article  from  a  London  Magazine,  ought 
o  operate  as  a  caution  to  practical  jokers  : — 
The  sister  of  a  medical  man  in  London, 

jiad,  in  the  presence  of  two  young  gentlemen, 
shn  were  studying  medicine  with  her  brother. 

|  idiculed  the  weakness  and  folly  by  which 
ome  persons  are  governed.  She  said  for  her 
art,  she  had  no  superstitious  fears,  and  had 
onrage  for  any  emergency  that  might  happen. 

1  "he  young  men  doubted  the  truth  of  her  boast- 
igs,  and  one  of  them  proposed  to  the  other, 
lat  merely  by  way  of  joke,  they  would  put 
er  courage  to  the  test.  In  a  glass  case  in  the 
)octor's  study  was  a  human  skeleton.  This 
ley  removed  and  placed  in  the  young  lady's 

!  ed.    She  retired  at  the  usual  hour,  and  they 


stealthily  followed  her  to  listen.  Some  time 
elapsed,  and  no  sound  was  hoard.  They  were 
about  descending  the  stairs,  thinking  their  jest 
had  failed  ;  and  that  in  reality  she  was  as  cou- 
rageous as  she  had  boasted  herself  to  be. 
Scarcely  had  they  come  to  this  conclusion,  ere 
their  ears  were  assailed  by  a  most  appalling 
shriek;  after  which  all  became  silent.  They 
retired,  pleased  with  their  success,  and  think- 
ing of  the  laugh  and  joke,  they  should  have 
with  her  in  the  morning  at  breakfast.  Morn- 
ing came,  but  she  did  not  come  down  as  usual. 
They  suffered  an.  hour  or  so  to  elapse,  and  her 
brother,  thinking  she  might  have  overslept 
herself,  knocked  for  admittance,  calling  her 
by  name  at  the  same  time.  No  answer  being 
returned,  he  and  the  young  men  forced  her 
door,  and  sad  to  relate,  there  sat  the  poor  girl 
playing  with  the  bony  fingers  of  the  grim  and 
appalling  skeleton,  quite  unconscious  of  the 
presence  of  the  intruders,  there  the  poor  thing 
sat,  a  confirmed  idiot  for  life.  When  she  gave 
that  one  fearful  shriek,  her  reason  fled  never 
to  return.  It  is  needless  to  remark  on  the 
remorse  that  attended  the  after  lives  of  the  two 
young  men. 

Volcanic  Eruption. — There  was  a  volcanic 
eruption  about  the  first  of  April,  on  the  Island 
of  Fogo,  (of  the  Cape  de  Verde  group,)  which 
continued  ten  or  fifteen  days,  throwing  out 
showers  of  earth  and  stones  to  a  great  height, 
and  emitting  huge  streams  of  lava,  which,  run- 
ning down  the  mountain,  destroyed  many 
houses  and  plantations,  and  caused  some  loss 
of  life.  All  vegetation,  and  many  goats  and 
cattle,  were  destroyed  by  the  heat  of  the  earth, 
the  showers  of  stones,  and  the  lava.  The  earth 
shock  was  distinctly  felt  on  the  neighbouring 
island,  and  caused  much  alarm  at  Port  Praya, 
where  the  vibrations  were  very  vio'ent,  and 
almost  unceasing  for  seven  or  eight  days.  The 
crater  of  Fogo  is  12,000  feet  above  the  sea, 
and  eruptions  occur  once  in  twenty  or  thirty 
years. — Late  Paper. 

Grand  Improvement  in  Iron  Manufacture. 
— The  machinery  of  most  of  the  furnaces 
erected  within  the  year  past,  is  operated  by 
water  power  ;  but,  by  the  recent  introduction 
of  certain  important  improvements  in  which 
steam  power  has  a  decided  advantage,  it  is 
ihought  will  generally  be  adopted  in  preference. 
At  Jackson's  furnace,  at  Westport,  Massachu- 
setts, steam  power  is  employed  ;  and  the  ad- 
vantages thereof,  together  with  those  of  the 
improvements  referred  to,  are  such  that  the 
cost  of  the  manufacture  has  been  reduced  near 
ly  40  per  cent.  A  flue  is  placed  within  the 
furnace  chimney  or  funnel,  and  extends  nearly 
to  the  top  ;  and  by  this  flue  the  hot  gas  and 
smoke  is  returned  and  brought  down  to  the  end 
of  the  steam-boiler  furnace,  where  it  passes 
through  a  perforated  iron  plate,  when  it  comes 
in  contact  with  the  atmospheric  air,  whereby 
a  brilliant  combustion  is  produced  :  and  this 
flame  passing  under  the  boilers,  generates  as 
much  steam  as  is  required  for  all  the  business 
of  the  furnace,  and  drives  a  mill  besides.  An- 
other improvement  has  been  projected  bv  a 
irenllomnn  connected  with  the  iron  business  in 
Massachusetts,  by  which  this  hot  gas  from  the 


furnace  is  first  passed  through  a  series  of 
chambers,  enclosing  ovens  filled  with  wood, 
which  is  thereby  perfectly  charred  ;  the  gas 
being  afterwards  passed  to  the  engine  furnace, 
mixed  with  air  and  ignited,  produces  an  intense 
flame.  The  wood  is  thus  converted  to  char- 
coal without  expense,  and  the  pyroligneous 
acid  produced  in  the  process  is  ordinarily  suf- 
ficient to  pay  the  entire  first  cost  of  the  w  ood — 
thus  furnishing  charcoal  for  the  iron  furnace 
free  of  expense. — Massachusttts  Paper, 


Patrick  Livingstone. 

(Concluded  from  pnge  335.) 

"  During  the  close  imprisonment  of  Friends 
in  the  Tolboolh  of  Aberdeen,  Patrick  Living, 
stone  was  one  of  those  most  frequently  engaged, 
in  the  aboundings  of  Chi  istian  Love,  to  preach 
to  the  people  out  of  their  prison  windows, 
especially  on  market  days,  exhorting  them  to 
fear  the  Lord,  and  to  obey  the  gospel  of  his 
grace.  This  practice  was  highly  displeasing 
to  the  magistrates.  They  therefore  sought  to 
prevent  it,  by  causing  them  to  be  separated 
from  the  rest  of  their  companions,  and  vio- 
lently thrust  up  into  a  close  vaulted  cell,  situ- 
ated on  the  top  of  the  gaol,  and  called  the 
Iron-house,  where  the  worst  of  felons  and 
murderers  were  usually  confined.  They  had 
neither  light  nor  air,  except  through  a  long 
hole  in  the  thick  wall,  which  had  a  double 
grating  of  iron  on  the  outside,  and  another 
within.  Here  they  were  kept  night  and  day, 
in  the  heat  of  the  summer  of  1678;  when  the 
filthiness  of  the  place,  and  the  corruption  of 
the  air  so  closely  pent  up,  produced  "  a  mul- 
titude of  worms,  called  white  maggots,  and 
other  vermin,  which  swarmed  about,  even 
upon  their  beds  and  victuals,"  and  manifestly 
tended  to  the  extreme  danger  of  their  health 
and  lives. 

[To  this  renewed  cruelty,  Patrick  Living- 
stone alludes  in  the  following  extract.]  "  And 
upon  the  ninth  day  of  this  month,  1678, 1  being 
speaking  out  of  the  prison  window  the  words 
of  truth  and  soberness,  Baillie  Burnett  being 
the  present  baillie  of  the  chamber,  the  officers 
came  into  the  room  where  I  was,  and  told  me 
they  had  orders  from  the  baillie  to  lock  me  up 
in  the  Iron-house,  night  and  day.  And  I  de- 
sired to  go  and  speak  to  the  baillie,  or  at  least 
to  have  a  line  under  his  hand  that  it  was  his 
order,  but  they  wpuld  not  go  to  require  the 
same  of  the  baillie;  and  I  refused  to  go  into 
the  Iron-house,  at  their  command,  to  be  locked 
up  night  and  day,  seeing  I  was  a  prisoner 
already  in  the  Iron-house,  and  had  been  two 
days  and  two  nights  locked  up,  but  the  officer 
had  three  times  a  day  opened  the  door,  and  let 
me  in  to  diet  wilh  the  lest  of  my  Friends  in 
the  other  room,  and  one  night  the  officer  did 
not  lock  the  door.  But  the  next  day  they  said 
the  order  was  that  I  should  be  locked  into  the 
Iron-house  night  and  day,  and  that  I  should 
not  have  liberty  to  go  to  the  next  room  to  diet 
with  my  Friends  ;  therefore  I  refused  to  go 
into  it.  And  so  I  was  carried  by  the  officers, 
by  head  and  feet,  with  my  head  downwards, 
and  my  feet  up,  until  I  came  to  the  head  of  the 
stairs.  And  George  Gray,  for  speaking  to  the 
people,  was  thrust  into  the  same  room  with 
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me :  and  some  little  time  after  Andrew  Jaffray, 
being  speaking  out  to  the  people,  was  also  car- 
ried into  the  Iron-house  with  us,  wherein  we 
were  shut  up  together,  and  the  door  locked  on 
lis  night  and  day,  and  we  were  not  suffered  to 
go  into  the  other  room  to  diet  with  our  Friends. 
Yet  this  their  cruel  and  hard  usage  of  me  is 
not  so  much  to  me,  who  am  not  one  of  their 
town,  but  in  some  respects  a  stranger  to  them  ; 
but  they  have  [these]  two  men  in  prison,  who 
have  borne  office  among  them,  the  one  as  a 
baillie,  the  other  as  dean  of  gild,  men  of  esteem 
every  way  among  them,  (abstracting  from 
their  religion.)  And  also  yet  more  to  add  to 
all  this,  Andrew  Jaffray's  father  was  a  man  of 
good  account  among  them,  both  as  the  chief 
magistrate  in  the  town,  and  also  held  more  than 
ordinary  a  religious  man,  of  good  fame  in  their 
church  in  its  strictest  time  ;  and  was  com- 
mended as  one  that  otherwise  had  done  good 
offices  for  their  town  or  city,  beyond  many 
before  him  or  since  ;  and  yet  so  forgetful  are 
some  of  ancient  services  for  the  public  good, 
that  in  requital  thereof,  his  eldest  son  was  shut 
up,  and  locked  up  night  and  day  in  their  Iron- 
house,  where  none  for  the  most  part  have  been 
put  save  murderers,  or  grosser  malefactors 
whom  they  would  secure,  and  which  is  a  nasty 
stinking  hole." 

"Yet,  through  the  Divine  goodness,  while 
in  this  melancholy  situation,  and  '  thus  as  it 
were  buried  alive,'  they  were  preserved  in 
cheerfulness,  and  '  their  very  natural  voices 
strengthened  and  raised  up  as  trumpets,  might 
ily  to  sound  forth  God's  glorious  Truth  and 
Power,  through  the  said  hole  in  the  wall ;  and 
though  four  or  five  stories  high,  and  double 
grated,  as  aforesaid,  so  that  their  faces  could 
not  see  into  the  street  below,  yet  were  they 
distinctly  heard  all  over  the  street  by  the  peo 
pie,'  who  the  more  frequently  got  together, 
and  by  that  means  they  had  more  hearers  there 
than  probably  they  would  have  had  in  their 
own  meeting-house,  in  more  peaceable  times 
Thus,  even  their  confinement  tended  to  pro- 
mote the  testimony  they  had  to  bear.  After 
seven  weeks'  continuance  under  the  pressure 
of  these  aggravated  circumstances  of  cruelty, 
the  persecutors,  not  finding  their  end  answer- 
ed, but  rather  that  their  endeavours  to  prevent 
the  prisoners  from  preaching  had  increased  the 
desire  of  the  people  to  hear  them,  at  length  al- 
lowed Patrick  Livingstone  and  another  Friend, 
to  rejoin  the  rest  of  their  Friends,  who  were  in 
the  prison  below. 

"  In  this  way,  by  example  as  well  as  exhor- 
tation, did  Patrick  Livingstone,  whether  in 
bonds  or  out  of  bonds,  greatly  uphold  and 
strengthen  the  hands  of  the  little  flock,  towards 
some-of  whom  in  an  especial  manner,  he  stood 
in  the  relation  of  '  a  faithful  minister  in  the 
Lord,'  having  been  the  means  of  gathering 
their  souls  to  the  inward  appearance  of  and 
'  patient  waiting  for  Christ.'  So  sensible  of 
this  were  those  who  vehemently  sought  to  lay 
waste  this  testimony,  and  so  troubled  at  his 
unwearied  and  unyielding  zeal,  that  they  would 
several  times  let  him  go  forth,  from  among  his 
companions  in  custody,  or  miss  some  meeting 
he  was  known  to  be  at ;  and  being  conscious 
how  they  had  wronged  him,  would  have  been 
glad  of  some  means  of  being  disencumbered 


of  him,  could  they  have  effected  this  with  cre- 
dit to  themselves.  He  would  often  acknow- 
ledge to  his  Friends,  that  he  still  felt  his  mind 
fettered,  so  that  he  could  not  be  satisfied  to 
leave  them  ;  but,  after  attending  the  monthly 
meeting  in  the  Ninth  month,  1679,  he  appear- 
ed to  have  a  prospect  of  the  cessation  of  perse- 
cution, and  signified  that  he  was  wholly  clear, 
both  in  the  sight  of  his  Maker,  and  with  respect 
to  all  men,  to  return  to  his  home  in  England, 
where  his  dear  wile  at  that  time  dwelt  at  Not- 
tingham. Besides  his  long  detention  in  the 
gaol  of  Aberdeen,  he  had  to  bear  a  testimony 
to  the  Truth,  by  imprisonment  at  Newgate, 
London,  for  a  considerable  time,  about  the  year 
1684. 

In  his  latter  years,  Patrick  Livingstone  left 
Nottingham,  where  he  had  resided,  and  came 
with  his  family  to  London  ;  there  he  continued 
a  diligent  labourer  in  the  Lord's  vineyard,  tra- 
velling in  the  service  of  the  gospel  in  many 
parts  of  England  and  Ireland,  and  several  times 
visiting  Friends  in  Scotland,  especially  in  1693, 
the  year  belbre  his  death.  Of  this  engage- 
ment they  declare,  that  of  all  the  times  he  had 
been  among  them,  his  ministry  was  attended, 
throughout  this  visit,  with  the  largest  and  most 
plentiful  measure  of  the  Lord's  blessed  Power 
they  had  witnessed,  he  being  wonderfully 
borne  up  through  all,  though  very  weak  in 
body  ;  so  that  they  term  it,  '  his  endeared  fare- 
well of  his  spiritual  kindred.' 

"  After  his  return  home,  he  grew  weaker, 
until  he  departed  this  life,  on  the  15th  of 
Fourth  month,  1694,  at  the  house  of  John  Kir- 
ton,  Kensington,  near  London,  where  he  had 
removed  for  the  benefit  of  the  air.  Several 
Friends  were  present  with  him  in  his  last  hours, 
during  which  lime  these  heavenly  expressions 
flowed  from  him.  The  day  belbre  his  depar- 
ture, he  said,  '  I  am  in  unity  with  all  faithful 
Friends,  and  in  love  to  all  men.'  About  an 
hour  previous  to  his  close,  he  cried,  f  O  Father  ! 
O  Father !'  A  little  while  after,  mentioning 
his  weakness  of  body,  as  if  he  desired  more 
strength  to  utter  what  was  on  his  mind,  and 
this  being  then  apparently  granted  to  him,  he 
said,  '  Let  Life  reach  unto  all  here;'  and  pull- 
ing off  his  night-cap  with  his  own  hand,  about 
half  an  hour  ere  he  was  removed  hence,  he 
said,  '  Blessed,  praised,  magnified  and  exalted, 
be  the  mighty,  powerful,  great,  and  everlasting 
name  of  the  Lord  God,  for  evermore!  Oh  ! 
that  thy  Life  may  arise  in  full  dominion  over 
all,  and  that  Friends  may  feel  it  so  in  all  their 
assemblies  ; — that  they  may  be  kept  in  love, 
concord,  and  unity  together,  and  show  it  forth 
in  word,  work,  testimony,  life  and  conversation 
unto  all  !' — Adding,  '  Life  being  over  all,  here 
we  have  all  we  need,  and  here  there  is  a  lying 
down  in  true  submission  to  the  will  of  the 
Lord  ;  and  laying  down  our  heads  in  peace  and 
rest  with  him  lor  evermore,  for  evermore  !' 
Then  said,  '  Here  is  victory  over  death,  hell, 
and  the  grave,  and  resting  in  peace  with  the 
Lord  for  evermore  !'  " 

There  are  many  publications  in  the  world. 
Some  of  them  have  a  tendency  to  corrupt  the 
morals  of  those  who  read  them;  such  as  these 
have  never  come  much  in  my  way,  nor  durst 
I  have  spent  my  time  in  reading  them.  But 


: 
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there  are  many  deemed  more  innocent ;  am 
such  books  as  have  been  introduced  into  rm 
family,  I  have  thought  it  right  to  view  the  na  \a 
ture  of,  and  to  consider  what  tendency  thej 
might  have  upon  minds  that  seemed  to  tak 
delight  in  them  :  and  I  have  this  to  propose  t( 
the  serious  consideration  of  all,  especially  th> 
youth,  or  even  those  more  advanced  in  otn 
Society,  to  whom  such  books  are  pleasing  ;  tt 
such  I  say,  Read  the  Scriptures  and  other  gooi, 
books,  and  observe  the  tenor  of  your  mind 
while  reading  ;  and  you  will  feel  which  of  then 
draws  nearer  to  God — these  publications  I  hav 
been  hinting  at,  or  those  that  have  been  pen 
ned  by  the  witnesses  of  our  Saviour's  life  am 
death.  In  the  records  of  his  life,  we  shal 
perceive  where  the  Master's  footsteps  hav> 
trodden  in  deep  humility.  Then  view  thi 
wounded  side,  and  the  print  of  the  nail ;  ii 
viewing  which  living  virtue  seems  to  be  fell 
Such  authors,  we  must  believe,  have  been  wit] 
Jesus.  It  was  reading  his  sufferings  in  m; 
early  youth,  that  melted  me,  and  bound  me  t 
his  pure  Spirit.  Oh  !  that  all  mankind  saw  i 
as  1  now  do:  how  fearful  they  would  be  o 
laying  out  that  money  for  unprofitable  publi 
cations,  which  might  be  better  employed  ;  neii  t% 
ther  dare  they  waste  their  precious  time  ii 
J.  Pearson. 


Jo 


reading  them. 


Selected. 


THE  RIVER. 


(FROM  THE  ITALIAN  OF  n.  MERIGHI.) 

O  lucid  stream,  whose  fresh  and  sparkling  tide 
Is  nursed  unseen — from  secret  sources  fed  ; 
Whose  sportive  waters  to  the  vale  are  led, 
Kissing  the  golden  sands  o'er  which  they  glide  : 

You  pour  your  cooling  waves  upon  the  dried 
And  thirsty  ground,  and  you  enrich  the  mead, 
Then  gladly  hasten  to  that  ocean  bed 
Whose  bounty  first  your  copious  urn  supplied  : 

O  how  your  course  may  fill  my  cheek  with  shame 
For  yon  rejoicing  go  ;  I  oft  repine  : 
Heaven  is  my  home,  as  yours  is  in  the  deep ; 

But  you  remember ;  I  forgetful  am  ; 

You  to  your  destined  place  unwearied  keep 
Your  onward  way  ;  I  seldom  think  of  mine. 


■in 


SONNET. 


I  dreamed — I  saw  a  little  rosy  child, 

With  flaxen  ringlets,  in  a  garden  playing ; 
Now  stopping  here,  and  then  afar  off  straying, 

As  flower  or  butterfly  his  feet  beguiled. 

'Twas  changed — one  summer's  day  I  stepped  aside, 
To  let  him  pass :  his  face  had  manhood's  seemingj  \ 
And  that  full  eye  of  blue  was  fondly  beaming 

On  a  fair  maiden,  whom  he  called  "  his  bride  I" 

Once  more — 'twas  evening,  and  the  cheerful  fire 
I  saw  a  g-roup  of  youthful  forms  surrounding ; 
The  room  with  harmless  pleasantry  resounding ; 

And  in  the  midst  I  marked  the  smiling  sire. 

The  heavens  were  clouded !  and  I  heard  the  tone 

Of  a  slow-moving  bell ;  the  white-haired  man  wai 
gone ! 


I  was  at  our  week-day  meeting,  in  which 
beheld  that  we  are  born  to  trouble,  as  thi 
sparks  fly  upwards ;  that  the  human  mind,  a 
seasons,  was  like  a  sponge,  sucking  or  drink 
ing  affliction,  till  it  sinks  in  deep  waters  ;  yea 
they  flow  into  the  soul.  Oh,  the  perplexitie; 
experienced  in  this  space  of  time  !  Few  am 
evil  have  been  our  days,  and  we  have  not  at 
tained  to  the  years  of  our  progenitors.  In  thi: 
state,  condescending  Goodness  vouchsafed  t< 
lead  me  to  the  Rock  that  is  higher  than  I ;  an< 
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nine  eyes  saw  with  unspeakable  astonishment, 
hat  we  fret  lor  things,  unworthy  the  notice  of 
i  redeemed  mind  ;  and  that  if  1,  or  my  friends 
with  whom  I  sat,  were  but  called  upon  to  take 
eave  of  every  thing  below  the  sun,  all  these 
jerplexing  anxieties  would  vanish  like  an  atom 
it  a  whirlwind,  and  be  of  no  weight  at  all. 
We  should  then  only  lament  that  we  had  not 
ooked  above  these  momentary  afflictions,  and 
lixed  our  confidence  on  the  invisible  arm,  and 
□visible  power  of  Omnipotence.  But  oh,  how 
s  the  natural  part  attracted  by  visible  objects, 
while  that  which  is  born  from  above,  suffers 
hrough  our  not  adhering  to  that  which  is  in- 
risible. — J.  Pearson. 

For  "The  Friend." 

BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES, 

Connected  with  the  HISTORY  OF  FRIENDS  IN 
PENNSYLVANIA  AND  NEW  JERSEY,  during 
the  Revolutionary  war. 

No.  1. 

LIFE  OF  JOSHUA  BROWN. 

Joshua  Brown  was  born  at  West  Notting- 
ham, about  the  year  1717,  and  received  a  re- 
igiously  guarded  education  ;  his  parents  being 
members  of  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends. 
He  was  in  after  life  often  heard  to  bear  testi- 
mony to  the  tendering  visitations  of  the  Lord's 
1o\y  Spit  it  to  his  mind  in  early  youth.  De- 
sires were  often  raised  in  his  soul,  that  he 
night  be  enabled  to  walk  in  obedience  to  the 
Light  of  Christ,  thus  shining  with  directing 
nfluence  in  him,  and  might  be  preserved  from 
he  evil  that  abounds  in  the  world.  He  attain- 
:d  to  some  good  degree  of  dedication,  and 
valked  for  a  time  in  the  sensible  favour  of  the 
jord  his  comforter.  But  this  state  did  not 
ong  continue  ;  and  when  spiritual  trouble  and 
larkness  of  mind  came  over  him,  he  was  led 
ervently  to  inquire  why  it  was  so  with  him. 
The  sensible  evidence  of  favour  was  wilh- 
rawn,  spiritual  access  to  the  Fountain  of  mer- 
;y  seemed  closed,  and  he  could  not  learn 
vherein  he  had  erred  from  the  Divine  will. 
\fter  a  time  of  inward  conflict  and  trial,  it  was 
:lear!y  manifested  to  him,  that  he  had  not,  in 
ill  things,  given  up  his  will  and  his  desires  to 
>e  controlled  and  regulated  by  the  Lord  Jesus. 
ie  saw,  that  if  he  would  enjoy  the  real  com- 
brts  of  a  religious  life,  he  must  become  truly 
esigned  to  the  will  of  God,  without  reserve. 
Jnder  the  visitations  then  meted  out  to  him, 
ie  was  enabled  in  sincerity  of  heart,  and  in 
rumble dedication,  to  devote  himself,  his  talents, 
lis  time,  and  all  that  he  had,  to  the  Lord's 
disposal.  Then  he  was  enabled  to  participate 
)f  true  peace,  and  to  know  a  joy  unspeakable 
>oured  into  his  soul. 

After  this  period  he  was  preserved,  even 
luring  the  time  of  his  youth,  in  a  holy  con- 
istency  with  the  principles  of  the  religious  So- 
ciety to  which  he  belonged,  and  which,  from  a 
onscientious  belief  of  their  rectitude,  he  had 
limself  adopted.  He  was  sober  in  his  demea- 
'•■  tour,  and  of  a  kind  and  courteous  disposition. 

Having  married,  he  settled  in  the  neighbour- 
1  lood  of  his  birth-place,  where  he  resided  many 
'ears.  He  was  early  a  useful  member  of  re- 
gious  Society,  diligent  in  attending  meetings, 


and  zealous  to  encourage  others  to  do  so.  AsJ 
a  parent,  he  manifested  a  pious  care  in  the  ed- 
ucation of  his  own  offspring,  and  thus  was 
warranted  in  labouring  to  awaken  others  to: 
their  duty  in  this  respect. 

About  the  26th  year  of  his  age,  a  gift  in  the1 
ministry  of  the  Gospel  was  committed  to  him,  J 
and  having  passed  through  the  necessary  bap- 1 
tisms  and  inward  conflicts,  he  came  forth  in 
that  awful  work  to  the  satisfaction  of  his 
Friends.  His  first  labours  in  the  ministry, 
were  in  very  few  words  ;  and  being  preserved 
in  a  humble  watchful  state  of  mind,  the  Lord 
Jesus,  the  giver  of  ever  spiritual  gift,  enlarged 
Hirn  in  utterance,  and  in  power.  His  commu- 
nications were  never  very  extended,  but  were 
clear  and  sound  in  doctrine,  showing  forth  the! 
powerful  operation  of  the  Divine  principle  of 
Light  and  Grace  ;  and  being  attended  with  the 
baptizing  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  they 
were  acceptable  to  the  living  in  Israel.  La- 
bouring as  he  was  led  by  his  inward  Guide,  he 
preached  the  word  given  him,  without  adding 
thereto  doctrine  or  precept.  He  did  not  be- 
lieve, that  every  religious  communication  of  a 
Gospel  minister,  must  in  some  form  or  other, 
contain  an  avowal  or  allusion  to  every  Chris- 
tian doctrine.  He  found  in  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, that  many  epistles  of  eminent  apostles, 
and  the  record  of  their  sermons,  were  the  brief 
enforcement  of  a  particular  point  of  doctrine  ; 
and  he  knew  from  his  own  experience,  that  as 
he  was  faithful  to  his  inward  Leader,  at  times 
he  was  similarly  restrained.  After  a  minister 
preaches  the  word  given  him  to  bear  to  the 
people,  all  addition  made  by  him  to  fill  up  a 
complete  code  of  doctrine,  is  an  unauthorised, 
unsanctified,  nay  an  unholy  offering.  It  is  so, 
if  added  to  complete  what  he  may  consider  the 
deficiency  of  his  own  opening, — it  is  so,  if 
spoken  to  patch  out  the  labour  of  another. 

Joshua  Brown  was  frequently  engaged  in 
the  middle  part  of  his  life,  in  religious  labours 
among  his  brethren  on  this  continent,  in  one  of 
which  journeys  he  met  with  an  unusual  trial. 
He  had  before  this  time  removed  his  residence 
to  Little  Britain,  some  distance  from  his  for- 
mer home,  yet  within  the  limits  of  the  same 
Monthly  Meeting. 

He  believed  it  was  his  religious  duty  fo  visit 
the  meetings  of  Friends  in  Virginia,  and  North 
and  South  Carolina.  Having  informed  the 
Friends  of  the  Monthly  Meeting  at  Notling 
ham  of  his  concern,  they  theught  it  right  to 
give  him  liberty  to  pay  the  proposed  visit,  and 
furnished  him  with  a  certificate,  setting  forth 
their  unity  and  concurrence  therewith.  On 
the  4th  day  of  the  Second  month,  1778,  he 
left  his  home  to  attend  to  the  prospect.  It  was 
a  gloomy  time  to  be  travelling  through  the 
land.  Armed  men  were  abroad  in  every  pro- 
vince, and  unprincipled  persons,  whether  rank- 
ed with  whig  or  tory,  as  "  patriots"  or  "  refu- 
gees," were  roving  about,  willing  to  rob  and 
maltreat,  without  being  particular  as  to  who 
were  the  sufferers.  Those  engaged  in  the  re- 
volution were  much  exasperated  at  this  parti- 
cular time  with  Friends,  because  of  their  testi- 
mony against  all  wars  and  fightings,  and  a 
number  of  the  prominent  members  of  the  Soci- 
ety had  been  forced  from  their  homes  and  fam- 
ilies in  Philadelphia,  and  were  kept  prisoners 


at  Winchester,  in  Virginia.  Some  of  the 
Southern  States,  to  prevent  "  refugees"  taking 
up  their  abode  within  their  limits,  had  passed 
test  laws,  by  authority  of  which,  all  persons 
coming  from  other  parts  were  obliged  to 
swear  to  support,  maintain,  and  defend  the 
slate,  or  in  default  of  such  a  lest  oath,  to  give 
heavy  security  to  depart  in  a  limited  number 
of  days.  All  these  things  operated  against 
individuals,  who  not  only  were  conscientiously 
restrained  from  fighting,  and  taking  an  oath, 
but  who  did  not  feel  that  they  were  released 
from  their  allegiance  to  king  George,  by  the 
mere  authority  of  a  government  set  up  in  op- 
position to  him,  and  which  was  not  as  yet  so 
firmly  established,  but  that  it  might  fall  at  any 
moment.  Friends,  as  individuals,  were  almost 
unanimously  opposed  to  the  encroachments  of 
the  ministers  and  the  parliament  of  George 
the  Third,  on  American  liberty.  They  were 
desirous  of  bringing  the  subject  before  the 
king,  and  before  the  lovers  of  freedom  in  Enp;- 
land,  in  such  a  manner  as  would  peaceably 
effect  a  repeal  of  all  oppressive  enactments, 
and  finally  establish  American  rights  on  such 
a  basis,  that  no  minister,  or  parliament  would 
thereafter  dare  to  unsettle  them.  But  resist- 
ance by  arms,  was  contrary  to  their  principles  ; 
and  they  could  not,  at  the  bidding  of  any  set 
of  men,  transfer  their  allegiance  from  one  go- 
vernment to  another.  They  believed  it  to  be 
their  duty  to  live  peaceably  under  all  govern- 
ments ;  and  if  it  should  be  decided  that  the 
American  Congress  were  to  rule  the  United 
States,  they  were  willing  to  submit,  for  repub- 
licanism was  ever  more  in  accordance  with  the 
spirit  of  their  discipline  and  their  religious  te- 
nets, than  monarchy.  Still  at  this  lime,  nei- 
ther of  the  contending  parties  were  certain  of 
ultimate  success,  and  Friends  had  all  been,  and 
most  of  them  still  considered  themselves,  sub- 
jects of  the  king.  What  then  could  they  do? 
They  could  live  peaceably) — do  deeds  of  mer- 
cy,— labour  for  the  spiritual  good  of  others, 
and,  as  the  Lord  enabled  them,  pray  for  the 
peace  of  the  land.  These  duties  many  of  ihern 
faithfully  performed. 

Attending  meetings  in  Maryland  and  Virgi- 
nia, Joshua  Brown  visited  the  Friends  confined 
at  or  near  Winchester.  He  attended  the  meet- 
ing held  by  the  prisoners  on  the  afternoon  of 
Second  month  22,  and  continued  with  them, 
and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Winchester,  until 
after  Third  month  3d,  on  which  day  the  body 
of  Thomas  Gilpin,  one  of  the  said  prisoners, 
was  buried.  Joshua  Brow  n's  short  tender  ex- 
hortations of  sympathy  appear  to  have  been 
very  grateful  to  those  Fiiends  who  were  kept 
so  Far  from  their  homes  and  families.  In  an 
account  of  this  journey  left  bv  Joshua,  he  savs  : 
— "  I  visited  the  Friends  from^Philadelphia, 
w  ho  were  then  in  a  state  of  banishment,  at  and 
near  Winchester,  several  of  whim  were  at 
that  time  sick.  I  had  to  sympathize  with  them 
very  nearly,  and  staving  there  away  till  after 
the  death  of  our  Friend  Thomas  Gilpin,  one  of 
them,  who  died  in  exile,  I  attended  his  burial." 

(To  be  eonlin'ied.) 


"  Tenth  mo.  flth. —  Reinn  First-day,  T  was  at 
our  meeting  at  Rathanyan  in  which  I  had  ex- 
ercise  and  service  ;  the  state  of  the  blind  man 
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who  sat  by  the  way  and  begged,  was  opened 
to  ihe  view  of  my  understanding;  that  our 
Lord  healed  by  spitting  on  the  ground,  and 
making  clay  of  the  spittle,  and  anointing  his 
eyes  bid  him  go  and  wash  in  the  pool  of  Si- 
loam  ;  which  he  accordingly  did,  and  received 
his  sight.  He  had  faith  in  our  Lord's  direc- 
tion, and  therefore  was  restored  ;  and  now  in 
this  gospel  day,  which  is  a  spiritual  dispensa- 
tion, we  must  expect  salvation  by  obedience  to 
the  dictates  of  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  and  the  in- 
ward anointing  of  the  eye  of  the  soul,  which 
when  opened  sees  things  in  a  true  light.  For 
now  we  are  not  to  look  for  an  outward  Christ 
and  outward  miracles,  but  "  within  the  hope  of 
glory."  The  apostle  was  fully  of  this  mind 
when  he  says,  "  Henceforth  know  we  no  man 
after  the  flesh,  for  though  we  have  known 
Christ  after  the  flesh,  yet  now  henceforth  know 
we  him  so  no  more,"  for  now  he  appears  the 
second  time  in  the  hearts  of  the  regenerated 
souls  without  sin  unto  salvation.  Several  things 
respecting  the  restoration  of  the  blind  man  I 
had  to  speak  to,  making  comparisons  in  a  spi- 
ritual manner ;  and  the  meeting  ended  in  a 
sweet  frame,  I  believe,  in  the  sense  of  the  gen- 
erality."— S.  Neale. 


For  "The  Friend." 

DEATH  OF  GEORGE  FOX. 

The  following  account  of  the  decease  and 
interment  of  that  extraordinary  man  of  God, 
George  Fox,  is  taken  from  two  letters  written 
by  Robert  Barrow,  and  another  Friend,  whose 
name  is  not  given  ;  both  of  them  dated  15th  of 
Eleventh  month,  1690. — The  first  addressed  to 
six  friends,  "  probably  of  Lancaster,"  com- 
mences thus : — 

"  My  dear  friends  and  well-beloved  brethren, 
with  whom  my  life  is  bound  up  in  the  cove- 
nant of  God's  gracious,  glorious  light,  where- 


sickness,  he  desired  to  be  remembered  to  all 
Friends,  and  admonished  them  to  fly  to  the 
power  of  God.  He  died  sweetly,  and  was 
sensible  to  the  last."  "  I  was  glad,"  says  R.  B., 
"  to  see  such  a  heavenly  and  harmonious  con- 
clusion as  dear  George  Fox  made  ;  the  sense 
and  sweetness  of  it,  will,  I  believe,  never  de- 
part from  me.  Robert  Widder's  departure 
and  his  were  much  alike,  for  I  saw  them  both  ; 
only  George  shut  up  his  eyes  himself,  and  his 
chin  never  fell,  nor  needed  any  binding  up, 
but  lay  as  if  he  had  been  fallen  asleep.  One 
would  have  thought  he  had  smiled  ;  he  was 
the  most  pleasant  corpse  that  1  ever  looked 
upon,  and  many  hundreds  of  Friends  came  to 
see  his  face,  having  the  most  part  of  three 
days'  time  to  behold  him,  before  the  coffin  was 
closed  up. 

"  He  died  on  Third-day,  and  after  the  meet- 
ing at  Gracechurch  street  on  Fourth-day,  all, 
or  most  of  the  Friends  of  the  ministry  there 
went  into  a  chamber  hard  by — as  well  to  con- 
dole on  the  loss  and  death  of  that  good  man, 
as  also  to  take  care  about  his  burial,  which  is 
ordered  from  this  meeting-house,  to-morrow, 
(Sixth-day,)  about  four  in  the  afternoon.  In 
the  chamber  were  Wm.  Penn,  Stephen  Crisp, 
George  Whitehead,  J.  Taylor  of  York,  Wm. 
Bingley,  John  Vaughton,  Francis  Stamper,  John 
Field,  Sam.  Waldenfield,  John  Boucher,  and 
others ;  and  only,  as  I  remember,  three  of  ns  not 
preachers.  While  we  sat  together  under  the 
deep  consideration  of  the  loss  of  that  good  man, 
the  wonderful  power  of  God  fell  upon  all  in 
the  room  ;  inasmuch  that  not  one  could  contain 
themselves,  but  was  broken  down  by  the 
weight  of  that  glory,  so  that  for  a  considerable 
time  there  was  nothing  but  deep  sighs,  groans 
and  tears.  After  all  had  given  vent  to  their 
feelings,  and  grew  quiet  in  their  minds,  several 
of  them  gave  testimony  concerning  him,  too 
large  to  insert  here: — One  said,  '  A  valiant 


in  consisteth  our  life  and  peace.  As  we  keep  is  fallen  in  Israel  this  day,  and  his  place  there 
our  habitations  and  dwelling  places  therein,  we  would  be  vacant,  if  some  faithful  ones  did  not 

supply  that  glorious  station  he  was  in.'  An- 


shall  be  preserved  near  unto  the  ocean  of  all 
love  and  life,  and  know  the  fountain  unsealed, 


other,  that  '  It  was  his  faith,  and  it  was  with 


and  the  springings  of  it  to  bubble  up  in  our  him,  that  that  Spirit  and  power,  which  had  in 
own  particular  bosoms;  wherpin  we  may  so  large  a  measuie,  dwelt  in  that  body,  should 
drink  together  into  the  one  Spirit,  by  which  extend  itself  into  thousands.'  Another  spoke 
we  are  sealed  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  heavenly  of  his  standing,  service,  and  faithfulness  to  the 
power  that  sanctifies,  in  the  living  sense  and  end.  Another,  that  '  He  was  as  a  fixed  star 
consolatory  virtue  of  which,  according  to  mea- 1  in  the  firmament  of  God's  glory,  and  there  he 
sure,  I  do  dearly  value  you  all."  should  shine  forever.'     All  showing  the  deep 

"  Well,  dear  friends,  before  this  comes  to,  respect  and  love  felt  for  him,  by  men  of  the 
your  hands,  I  conclude  you  have  an  account  highest  character  who  had  long  associated  with 
of  the  departure  of  our  ancient  Friend  and  hon- 1  him,  and  had  full  opportunity  to  know  his 
ourable  elder  in  the  church  of  God,  George .  worth. 

Fox.  The  last  week  he  was  at  the  Quarterly  "  The  London  Friends  were  very  discreet  in 
Meeting,  the  Second-day  morning  Meeting,  the  ordering  all  concerns  relating  to  his  interment 
Meeting  for  Sufferings,  and  at  two  meetings  |  with  great  wisdom  every  wav  ;  there  being  six 
for  worship.  On  Seventh-day  he  came  to  Monthly  Meetings,  six  chosen  Friends  were  ap- 
Henry  Gouldney's,  to  be  near  Grace-church  i  pointed  out  of  each  to  carry  the  corpse,  and 
strpet  Meeting-house,  where  he  attended  on  none  else ;  the  elders  and  ancients  of  Friends 


First-day,  and  bore  his  testimony  among 
others.  Fie  said  he  was  as  well  at  that  meet- 
ing as  he  had  been  a  long  time ;  yet  he  bejan 
to  be  unwell  about  five  o'clock  in  the  evening. 
I  was  with  him  most  of  the  time,  wherein  he 
spoke  many  living,  powerful  sentences,  to  the 
tendering  of  the  companv  present.  There  was 
no  sign  of  any  great  pain  upon  him,  neither 
did  he  ever  complain.    In  the  course  of  his 


to  take  up  the  corpse  first;  that  his  relations 
should  go  next  the  corpse;  that  all  Friends 
should  go  on  one  side  of  the  street,  three  and 
three  in  a  rank,  as  close  together  as  they  could 
go,  that  the  other  side  might  be  left  clear  for 
the  citizens  and  coaches  going  about  their  busi- 
ness. The  Meeting-house  .at  Gracechurch 
street,  and  the  court  before  the  door,  could  not 
contain  the  multitude  that  assembled  on  the 


occasion;  many  could  not  get  to  within  heaj 
ing  of  the  testimonies  then  delivered.  Mar 
living,  open,  powerful  testimonies  were  put 
lished  in  the  meeting-house,  and  many  in  9 
grave-yard,  among  tender  hearts,  watery  eyejl 
and  contrite  spirits.    Friends  carried  the  cofli 
on  their  shoulders,  without  any  bier,  cloth,  • 
cover,  but  the  natural  wood  ;  yet  the  cofij 
was  very  smooth  and  comely  ; — and  he  wa 
buried  in  the  presence  of  a  large  and  liviij 
assembly  of  God's  people,  who  did  accompai 
the  body  to  the  ground,  and  was  supposed 
be  above  4000  Friends.     The  grave-yard, 
large  plot  of  ground,  was  quite  full,  and  sor. 
of  the  people  of  the  world  were  there." 

The  Second-day  morning  Meeting,  held 
little  time  after  his  death,  wrote  an  epistj 
on  the  occasion  to  the  Meetings  in  EnglanJ 
Wales,  and  elsewhere,  in  which  they  say 
"  Many  are  living  witnesses,  that  the  Lord  rai  I 
ed  him  up  by  his  power,  to  proclaim  his  might  j 
day  to  the  nations,  and  "made  him  an  effectm! 
instrument  in  our  day,  to  turn  many  from  darlj 
ness  to  light,  and  from  satan's  power  to  God 
and  freely  to  suffer  and  bear  all  reproache 
and  the  manifold  persecutions,  bufletings,  ha 
ings,  stonings,  imprisonments  and  cruelti 
that  were  in  the  beginning,  and  for  some  tint 
inflicted  on  him  and  others,  for  the  name 
Christ  Jesus.    He  was  in  his  testimony,  as 
fixed  star  in  the  firmament  of  God's  powe 
where  all  that  be  truly  wise,  and  that  tu 
many  to  righteousness,  shall  shine  as 
brightness  of  the  firmament,  and  as  the  st 
for  ever  and  ever.   He  knew  and  preached  t 
mystery  of  Christ  revealed,  the  life  and  su 
stance,  and  the  power  of  godliness,  above 
shadows  and  forms:  the  Lord  endowed  hi 
with  a  hidden  wisdom  and  life.     He  lov 
peace,  and  earnestly  laboured  for  univer 
love,  unity;  peace,  and  good  order  in  t 
churches  of  Christ ;  and  wherever  he  met  wi 
the  contrary,  it  was  his  grief  and  burden." 


For"  The  Friend 

EDWARD  PAYSON. 

In  his  last  distressing  sickness,  Edward  Pa 
son  displayed,  in  the  most  interesting  and  i 
pressive  manner,  the  power  of  Christian  fait 
Smitten  down  in  the  midst  of  his  days  and  us 
fulness,  he  was  entirely  resigned  to  the  Divi 
will,  for  he  perceived  distinctly,  that  the  infini 
wisdom  of  God  could  not  err  in  the  direetio 
of  events,  and  it  was  his  joy  that  God  reig 
eth.    His  mind  rose  above  bodily  pain,  and 
the  strong  visions  of  eternity,  he  seemed  a 
most  to  lose  the  sense  of  suffering. 

I  n  a  letter  to  his  sister,  September,  1 9, 1 82 
he  says,  "  Were  I  to  adopt  the  figurative  la 
guage  of  Bunyan,  I  might  date  this  letter  fro 
the  land  of  Beulah,  of  which  I  have  been  fc 
some  weeks  past  a  ,happy  inhabitant.  T 
celestial  city  is  full  in  my  view.      Its  glori 
beam  upon  me,  its  odours  are  wafted  to  me, 
sounds  strike  upon  my  ears,  and  its  spirit 
breathed  into  my  heart.    Nothing  separat 
me  from  it  but  the  river  of  death,  which  no\ 
appears  but  an  insignificant  rill,  that  may  b 
crossed  at  a  single  step,  whenever  God  sha 
give  permission.  The  Sun  of  Righteousness  ha 
been  gradually  drawing  nearer  and  nearer,  ap 
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peariny;  larger  and  brighter  as  he  approached, 
and  now  he  fills  the  whole  hemisphere  ;  pour- 
ing forth  a  flood  of*  glory,  in  which  I  seem  to 
float  like  an  insect  in  the  beams  of  the  sun 
exulting,  yet  almost  trembling,  while  I  gaze  on 
this  excessive  brightness,  and  wondering  with 
unutterable  wonder,  why  Hod  should  deign 
thus  to  shine  upon  a  sinful  worm.  A  single 
heart,  and  a  single  tongue,  seem  altogether  in- 
adequate to  my  wants;  I  want  a  whole  heart 
for  every  separate  emotion,  and  a  whole  tongue 
to  express  that  emotion."  He  died  Oct.  22, 
1827,  aged  forty-four. — Allen. 


The  English  Language. 
It  must  strike  an  observant  reader  of  more 
modern  English  works,  that  there  is  a  consi- 
derable difference  between  one  author  and  an- 
other, with  respect  to  the  proportion  of  Ger- 
manic and  Romance  words  which  they  employ. 
A.n  examination  of  some  passages  taken  indis- 
criminately from  their  writings  proves,  that  for 
one  hundred  words  of  Germanicorigin  thetrans- 
lators  of  the  Bible  use  four  of  French  ;  Shak- 
ipeare  and  Cowley,  fifteen  ;  Spenser,  Milton, 
Thomson,  and  Addison,  twenty-two  ;  Locke 
iiid  Young,  twenty-seven  ;  while  Robertson 
employs  more  than  forty  ;  Pope,  fifty  ;  and 
Hume  and  Gibbon  nearly  sixty.  Swift,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  scarcely  as  many  as  Shak- 
speare.  It  is  evident  that  the  more  energetic 
md  more  forcible,  and  the  more  popular  writ- 
irs,  those,  in  fact,  whose  books  are  in  the 
lands  of  the  people,  use  more  Germanic  words 
han  those  who  have  written  for  scholars  and 
nen  of  science,  and  whose  style  is  classical 
ind  refined. 

The  greater  part  of  the  vocabulary  which 
*e  make  use  of  in  common  conversation,  we 
lave  received  from  our  Saxon  ancestors  ;  for 
he  subjects  of  common  talk  are  generally  ma- 
erial  substances,  which  are  mostly  designated 
iy  Germanic  words.  The  heavenly  bodies, 
IS  sun,  moon,  and  stars  ;  the  elements,  earth, 
Ire,  and  water  ;  the  divisions  of  time,  spring, 
ummcr,  fall,  winter,  day,  night,  morning, 
vening,  noon,  midnight,  year,  month,  week  ; 
he  phenomena  of  nature,  light,  heat,  cold, 
ain,  snow,  hail,  sleet,  thunder,  storm,  wind, 
iqhtning  ;  the  various  parts  of  our  habitable 
;lobe,  sea,  land,  wood,  stream,  hill,  dale  ; 
tie  produce  of  the  earth,  wheat,  rye,  barley, 
on,  outs,  straw,  hay,  beer;  woods  and  fo- 
ests,  and  the  trees  of  which  they  consist,  oaks, 
irches,  beeches,  elms,  ashes  ;  the  animal  cre- 
tion,  lamb,  xheep,  goat,  kid,  ox,  cow,  steer, 
eifer,  calf,  swine,*  dog,  hound,  cat,  horse, 
lare,  cock,  hen,  chicken,  dove,  bear,  boar, 
>olf,  fox,  hart,  stag,  doe,  deer,  hare  /—these 
II  are  Germanic  words,  and  are  just  the 
mrds  which  form  the  largest  part  of  the  con- 
ersation  of  every-day  life.  But  further,  from 
le  same  source  are  derived  all  the  terms  which 
^present  the  positions  and  motions  of  animated 
eings,  to  sit,  stand,  lie,  run,  walk,  leap,  stag- 
er, slip,  slide,  glide,  yawn,  gape,  thrust, 
y,  swim,  creep,  crawl,  spring.    From  Ger- 

*  But  when  they  were  taken  from  the  woods  and 
i\ds,  and  had  the  honor  of  appearing-  upon  the  tables 

the  Norman  nobility,  they  became  French,  as  beef, 
al,  mutton,  pork,  venison. 


many  we  have  received  all  the  words  which 
express  the  most  endearing  and  intimate  rela- 
tions, and  which  are  theielbre  enshrined  in  the 
hearts  of  the  people  ;  father,  mother,  husband, 
wife,  brother,  sister,  son,  daughter,  child, 
bride,  home,  kindred,  friend,  hearth,  roof 
fireside,  love,  hope,  sorrow,  fear,  smile,  laugh, 
sigh,  blush.  Germanic  is  the  language  of  the 
merchant,  the  farmer,  the  seaman  ;  Germanic 
are  almost  all  our  proverbs  and  popular  say- 
ings ;  Germanic  the  language  of  all  strong 
emotions,  of  hatred  and  contempt,  of  anger  and 
love.  Of  French  extraction,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  the  expressions  of  science,  of  the 
learned  professions,  and  of  fashionable  socie- 
ty ;  hence  it  comes,  tha't  general  terms  are 
French,  while  all  the  individuals  comprised 
under  them  are  Saxon  ;  motion  is  French,  but 
to  go,  walk,  ride,  drive,  run,  lie,  strive,  are 
Saxon  ;  sound  is  French,  but  buzz,  hum,  clash, 
splash,  hiss,  are  Saxon  ;  colour  is  French,  but 
white,  black,  green,  yellow,  blue,  red,  brown, 
are  Saxon  ;  member  and  organ  are  French, 
but  ear,  eye,  hand,  foot,  lip,  movth,  hair,  fin- 
ger, are  Saxon  ;  animal  is  French,  but  man, 
ox,  cow,  sheep,  calf,  dog,  cat,  are  Saxon  ; 
number  is  French,  but  every  single  number, 
except  million,  is  of  Saxon  origin.  All  the 
terms  of  the  law,  all  the  expressions  referring 
to  judicial  proceedings,  parliament,  session, 
jury,  judge,  advocate,  plead,  defend,  condemn, 
forfeit,  and  the  whole  vocabulary  of  the  phy- 
sician, are  of  Romance  extraction.  In  fine, 
when  we  would  be  forcible,  energetic,  easily 
understood,  we  should  look  for  Germanic 
words  ;  when  we  would  be  learned,  refined, 
polite,  we  should  express  ourselves  in  those 
which  are  borrowed  from  the  French.  The 
English  language  furnishes  many  examples  of 
synonymes,  and  it  will  be  found  to  be  a  gene- 
ral rule,  that  the  Germanic  word  is  forcible, 
but  vulgar,  the  French  less  expressive,  but  bet- 
ter adapted  to  ears  polite;  such,  for  instance, 
are  to  sweat  and  to  perspire,  to  be  drunk,  and 
to  be  intoxicated. — North  American  Review. 

"  27th.  First-day  was  at  Rathangan  Meet- 
ing, where  1  felt  a  laborious  exercise  and  heavy 
weight,  being  baptized  into  some  states  there; 
my  Master  enabled  me  to  speak  to  them  in  a 
degree  of  power,  but  the  arising  of  it  was  not 
as  high  in  dominion  as  at  some  other  seasons, 
yet  eased  my  spirit.  The  passage  in  Scripture, 
of  the  people  that  attended  at  the  pool  of 
Bethesda  came  before  me  to  speak  of:  they 
waited  for  the  water  to  be  moved  by  the  anjjel, 
and  whosoever  stepped  in  immediately  after, 
witnessed  health  and  healing.  To  me  it  ap- 
peared clear,  that  the  way  for  us  to  be  enabled 
to  get  in  at  the  straight  gate,  and  to  advance 
in  the  narrow  way,  was  to  witness  the  healing 
water  of  repentance.  This  gives  us  strength 
and  fortitude  to  pass  in  at  the  straight  gate, 
which  is  indeed  too  straight  for  the  impenitent 
sinner  to  lug  along  his  load  of  sins,  and  the 
way  too  narrow.  It  is  a  point  of  great  wis- 
dom to  begin  right  ;  for  there  are  many  paths 
pointed  out  by  the  devil  and  his  agents,  to  lull 
people  asleep  in  respect  to  the  great  work. 
Some  advance  in  one  path,  and  some  in  an- 
other; formality  enters  one,  pride  and  ostena- 
tion  another,  riches  and  worldly-mindedness 


another,  and  yet  all  going  wrong;  for  the 
guide  in  those  paths  allocs  liberties  and  indul- 
gences, which  the  true  and  heavenly  (Juide 
does  not  admit  of  in  those  he  guides,  and  \\  Inch 
will  not  allow  an  advancement  until  washed 
by  repentance,  until  cleansed  by  judgment. 
Then  there  is  a  journeying  forward,  the  per- 
ception of  the  Guide  increased,  the  light  tind 
the  experience  are  enlarged  ;  for  the  path  be- 
comes more  shining  still  ;  the  nearer  we  come 
to  the  heavenly  city,  the  more  are  the  glory 
and  light  revealed  as  we  permit  nothing  to 
eclipse  it.  Therefore  may  all  first  witness 
being  washed,  that  they  may  enter  with  clean 
feet  into  this  holy  gate,  which,  though  straight 
and  the  way  narrow,  leads  to  the  city  of  the 
great  Kin<_',  where  the  faithful  and  believing 
have  entrance  and  sing  the  song  of  praise." — 
S.  Neale. 

"  28th. — Was  at  Montrath  Meeting  :  the  soft- 
ening virtue  of  contrition  attending  in  my 
journey,  begat  fresh  cries  for  preservation  and 
caution  in  stepping  along  through  the  narrow 
lane  of  life;  the  meeting  too  was  eminently 
humbling  to  my  spirit,  and  some  parts  of  the 
testimony  applicable  to  my  condition,  which  I 
hope  I  shall  not  forget. 

"  One  thing  in  particular,  the  necessity  of 
taking  heed  how  we  strive  to  build  our  own 
houses,  while  the  house  of  God  lies  waste  ;  the 
consideration  ought  to  be  lasting,  for  such  an 
attempt  tnay  be  accompanied  with  divine  dis- 
pleasure ;  even  of  Him  who  can  in  a  moment 
destroy  the  most  stately  structure  of  man's 
building  or  invention,  and  turn  proposed  hap- 
piness info  misery  and  disappointment.  May 
his  holy  hand  of  prevention  be  exalted  for  the 
safety  and  preservation  of  his  children,  and  a 
disposition  formed  in  the  soul  to  follow  the 
Lamb  whatsoever  way  He  leads;  that  our 
journey  towards  Mount  Zion  may  be  prospe- 
rous, and  our  inheritance  in  light  enduring  a3 
the  heavens." — /S.  Neale. 


White  Indians. — In  the  history  published 
in  the  New  Orleans  papers  of  the  progress  and 
events  of  Col.  Donophan's  expedition  in  New 
Mexico,  an  account  is  given  of  the  Sumai  In- 
dians, which  is  interesting  to  the  curious. 
These  Sumai  live  in  a  city  containing,  proba- 
bly  six  thousand  inhabitants,  who  support 
themselves  entirely  bv  agriculture. 

The  city  is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  in 
the  world.  It  is  divided  into  four  solid  squares, 
having  but  two  streets  crossing  its  centre  at 
right  angles.  All  the  buildings  are  two-story 
high,  composed  of  sun-burnt  brick.  The  first 
story  presents  a  solid  wall  to  the  street,  and  is 
so  constructed  that  each  house  joins,  until  one 
fourth  of  the  city  may  be  said  to  be  one  build- 
ing. The  second  stories  rise  from  this  vast 
solid  structure,  so  as  to  designate  each  house, 
leaving  room  to  walk  upon  the  roof  of  the  first 
story  between  each  building.  The  inhabitants 
of  Sumai  enter  the  second  story  of  their  build- 
ings by  ladders,  which  they  draw  up  at  night, 
as  a  defence  against  any  enemy  that  might  be 
prow  ling  about. 

"  In  this  city  were  seen  some  thirty  Albino 
Indians,  who  have,  no  doubt,  given  rise  to  the 
story  that  there  is  living  in  the  Rocky  Moun- 
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ains  a  tribe  of  white  aborigines.  The  disco- 
very of  this  city  of  the  Sumai  will  afford  the 
most  curious  speculations  among  those  who 
have  so  long  searched  in  vain  for  a  city  of  In- 
dians who  possessed  the  manners  and  habits 
of  the  Aztecs.  No  doubt,  we  have  here  a  race 
living  as  did  that  people  when  Cortez  entered 
Mexico.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  the  Su- 
maians  have,  since  the  Spaniards  left  the  coun- 
try, refused  to  have  any  intercourse  with  the 
modern  Mexicans,  looking  upon  them  as  an  in- 
ferior people.  They  have  also  driven  from 
among  them  the  priests  and  other  dignitaries, 
who  formerly  had  power  over  them,  and  re- 
sumed habits  and  manners  of  their  own  ;  their 
Great  Chief  or  Governor  being  the  civil  and 
religious  head.  The  country  round  the  city  of 
Sumai  is  cultivated  with  a  great  deal  of  care, 
and  affords  food  not  only  for  the  inhabitants, 
but  for  large  flocks  of  cattle  and  sheep." — Late 
Paper. 

A  New  Hampshire  paper  states  that  Erastus 
Chase,  of  Keene,  while  cutting  up  a  large  pine 
tree,  which  had  blown  down,  struck  his  axe 
upon  the  blade  of  a  knife  imbedded  in  the  tree, 
and  broke  it.  On  taking  it  out,  it  was  found 
to  be,  to  appearance,  an  old  Indian  scalping 
knife,  which  had  been  stuck  horizontally  in 
the  tree  when  a  sappling,  and  the  wood  had 
grown  entirely  over  it.  The  blade  is  about 
six  inches  long,  with  a  horn  handle.  On  this 
blade  and  handle  are  about  one  hundred  and 
forty  distinct  rings,  showing  the  number  of 
years  of  the  tree's  growth,  since  the  knife  was 
left  there,  one  hundred  and  forty-three  years 
ago,  and  twenty-seven  years  before  any  white 
man  settled  in  that  valley. 

Convention  of  Free  Negroes  of  KentvcTcy. 
— The  Louisville  Courier  says: — "  We  learn 
from  A.  M.  Co  wen,  the  agent  of  the  Col- 
onization Society,  that  in  order  to  induce  a 
more  full  emigration  of  the  free  negroes  of  the 
State  to  Liberia,  the  Society,  at  the  suggestion 
of  several  prominent  gentlemen  of  the  State, 
has  determined  to  send  out,  in  their  expedition 
of  November  next,  several  free  coloured  men 
from  different  sections  of  the  State,  chosen  by 
the  free  negroes  in  their  respective  neighbour- 
hoods, to  go  to  the  colony,  and  make  a  full  ex- 
amination of  its  condition  and  prospects,  (re- 
maining there  twelve  months  for  thai  purpose,) 
and  return  and  make  a  report  to  their  constitu- 
ents. The  free  negroes  of  Lexington,  Mays- 
ville,  Danville  and  Richmond,  have  chosen  in 
each  place  one  of  their  number,  and  the  citi- 
zens of  these  places  have  raised  the  money  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  the  person  chosen  to  go 
to  the  colony — while  there — and  back  again 
to  the  State.  The  free  negroes  of  this  city  have 
approved  of  this  plan,  and  will  send  out  one  of 
their  number. 


Caution  to  Ice-Cream  Makers. — The  Nan 
tucket  (Mass.)  Inquirer,  of  the  9th  inst.,  says  : 
—  A  quantity  of  lemon  ice-cream  had  been  put 
into  a  tin  freezer,  on  Tuesday  morning,  and 
allowed  to  remain  there,  in  a  liquid  state,  unlil 
Wednesday  noon,  last,  when  it  was  frozen,  and 
about  thirty  gentlemen  and  ladies  ate  pretty 
freely  of  the  cream.    The  consequence  was, 


that  they  were  all  made  sick,  a  few  of  them  so 
severely  that,  for  an  hour  or  two  during  the 
night,  it  was  feared  they  would  not  recover. 
All,  however,  are  now  convalescent.  The  ac- 
tion of  the  acid,  in  the  mixture  on  the  tin  1  ining 
of  the  freezer,  for  more  than  twenty-four  hours, 
produced  an  active  poison,  and  the  sufferers 
may  congratulate  themselves  that  they  escaped 
with  only  being  made  sick. 

Railroad  Iron. — A  writer  in  the  Newark 
Advertiser  estimates  that  180,000  tons  of  rail- 
road iron  will  be  made  in  this  country  during 
the  year  ending  30th  June,  1848. 
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The  information  brought  by  the  steamer 
Caledonia,  and  corroborated  by  other  accounts, 
relative  to  the  very  hopeful  prospects  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  and  on  the  continent,  of 
abundant  crops  of  wheat  and  other  grains,  has 
had  a  great  effect  on  the  flour  and  grain  mar- 
kets in  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and 
Baltimore.  Instead  of  10  to  12  dollars  per 
barrel,  the  retail  price,  a  few  weeks  ago,  for 
the  best  superfine  flour,  the  same  quality  may 
now  be  had  in  this  city  for  from  6  to  6  and  a 
half  dollars,  and  inferior  qualities  at  prices 
varying  from  $5.75,  even  down  to  $5.  In  re- 
gard to  wholesale  prices,  the  state  of  the  mar- 
ket may  be  inferred  from  the  following,  taken 
from  one  of  our  city  papers  : 

"  Flour  and  Meal. — The  market  continues 
inactive.  Small  sales  of  Western  Flour  at 
$5-$  ;  fresh  ground  Penna.  $5£.  Corn  Meal, 
$3£  a  $3i.    No  sales  of  Rye  Flour. 

"  Grain. — Wheat,  Penna.  red  $1.10,  mix- 
ed, $1.16,  and  white  $1,20.  Corn,  Penna. 
vellow,  70c.   Oats  42c  a  45c.  No  inquiry  for 

Rye." 

The  news  of  this  rapid,  and  to  many  unex- 
pected decline  in  the  price  of  breadstuffs,  will 
be  received  with  various  and  very  different 
feelings,  according  to  their  respective  interests, 
by  the  speculator,  the  merchant,  the  farmer, 
and  the  consumer;  but  in  reference  to  ithe 
thousands  of  the  poor  sufferers  for  the  want  of 
food  in  Ireland  and  other  parts  of  Europe,  it 
must  be  hailed  with  sensations  of  joy  and 
thankfulness  by  the  benevolent  mind.  For  the 
satisfaction  of  our  remote  subscribers,  we  sub- 
join a  few  paragraphs  from  recent  papers. 

The  Liverpool  Mercury  says  : — 
"  In  our  own  district,  for  many  miles  round 
Liverpool,  the  crops  of  grain,  potatoes,  peas, 
fruit.  &c,  are  more  abundant  in  quantity,  and 
more  promising  in  appearance,  than  we  ever 
knew  them  to  be  at  the  like  season  of  the 
year." 

From  a  Philadelphia  paper  : — 

"  In  regard  to  grain,  there  is  this  important 
feature  in  the  news  from  Europe,  that  the  fall 
which  has  occurred  there  is  attributed  to  the 
extreme  favourableness  of  the  weather,  and  the 
promising  appearance  of  the  growing  crops, 
and  is  described  as  not  being  affected  even  by 


the  rumours  of  fresh  potato-rot.  This  last  ci: 
cumstance  would  seem  to  indicate  uncommo 
promise  in  the  growing  crops  of  England,  wit 
the  prospect  of  a  further  decline  in  brea( 
stuffs." 

"  Ireland. — In  Ireland,  apart  from  the  cot 
tradictory  reports  respecting  the  potato  crop: 
the  anticipations  of  an  abundant  harvest  ar 
cheering.  Fever  is  still  awfully  rife  and  m; 
lignant,  but  the  general  downward  tendency  ■ 
provisions  and  the  ample  stores  now  pourir 
into  this  country,  with  the  prevalent,  fine,  dr 
bracing  weather,  will,  it  is  hoped,  prove  effei 
tual  means  to  check  the  progress  of  this  d' 
structive  epidemic.  Emigration  proceeds  vet 
extensively  ; — during  the  last  two  months  or 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  persons  left  tfc 
shores  of  these  kingdoms,  chiefly  Irish,  an' 
remarks  the  Belfast  Northern  Whig,  1  the  e: 
tent  of  the  exodus  seems  only  to  be  limited  1 
the  means  of  getting  away.'  " 

"  France. — The  hope  of  a  magnificent  ha 
vest  is  every  day  imparting  confidence  to  tl 
population.  Tranquillity  has  been  restored 
the  markets,  and  the  price  of  provisions  is  c 
minishing  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom.  Tl 
free  importation  of  all  sort  of  grain  into  Frani 
has  been  extended  to  the  31st  of  Januar 
1848." 


TO  AGENTS  AND  SUBSCRIBERS. 

By  the  present  Post-Office  law,  it  is  not  admi 
sible  to  send  receipts  enclosed  in  the  pap 
It  is  for  that  reason,  that  the  plan  of  pu 
lishing  receipts  for  money  sent  by  ma 
or  requiring  acknowledgment  by  mail, 
adopted.    By  way  of  trial,  the  initials  o 
will  be  given.    Should  subscribers  genera 
prefer  their  names  being  inserted  in  fi 
their  request  can  be  complied  with  in  futu 
Acknowledgments  will  be  made  weekly, 
tending  up  to  Third-day  evening. 

Received  of  S.  J.,  Jr.,  for  account  of  J.  1 
$7,  and  A.  T.  J.,  $3,  both  of  South  Chi 
Me. 


WEST-TOWN  STAGE. 

The  subscriber  being  desirous  of  accom 
dating  Friends  and  others  visiting  West-to 
has  reduced  the  fare  from  $1.25  to  75  c 
for  each  passenger. 

The  Stage,  for  the  present,  will  leave  t 
White  Horse,  South  side  of  Callowhill,  ab 
Fifth  Street,  on  Third  and  Seventh-day  m 
nings,  at  seven  o'clock  ;  and  the  School,  > 
Second  and  Sixth-days,  at  the  same  hour. 
Those  wishing  to  secure  seats  can  do  so 
entering  their  names  at  the  office  the  day  p 
vious. 

ISAAC  HAYES. 
N.  B. — The  Stage  passes  through  Dart 
Springfield,  Middletown,  &c. 

Married,  at  Friends'  Meeting,  Chester,  Penn'a, 
Fourth-day,  the  9th  ult.,  Richard  Wetheriix,  to  A 
Magill. 
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From  "  Chambers's  Edinburgh  Journal." 

PUBLIC  HEALTH. 
It  gives  us  pleasure  to  perceive  that  the  sub- 
ject of  Public  Health,  to  which  we  have  fre- 
quently directed  attention,  is  not  losing  any  of 
its  interest  with  the  inhabitants  of  our  larger 
towns — that  seclion  of  the  population  to  whom 
it  is  most  immediately  important.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Liverpool  Mechanics'  Institution,  it 
jppears,  have  recently  been '  favoured  with  a 
:ourse  of  lectures  on  the  subject  by  Dr.  Guy 
)f  King's  College,  London — a  gentleman  al- 
ready well  known  by  his  efforts  to  improve  the 
:anitary  condition  of  the  English  metropolis, 
■lis  remarks  "  On-  the  influence  of  trades  and 
>rofessions  on  tne  duration  of  life,"  as  given 
n  the  newspaper  abstracts,  contain  some  sta- 
istical  information  deserving  of  the  widest  cir- 
ulation. 

LONGEVITY. 

Forming  a  sanitary  scale  for  the  higher 
lasses,  we  have  to  place  at  the  bottom  of  it, 
s  having  the  shortest  lives,  the  very  class 
/hich,  in  every  other  respect,  is  raised  so  high 
bove  the  common  run  of  mankind — kings, 
'heir  lives  are  even  shorter  than  the  average 
f  the  great  mass  of  their  subjects.    The  ave- 
igeage  at  death  of  all  the  several  classes  dy- 
ig,  of  31  years  and  upwards,  is  as  follows  : — 
ings  of  England,  59  years  ;  members  of  roy- 
I  houses,  not  being  crowned  heads,  64  ;  mem- 
;rs  of  the  families  of  the  peerage  and  baronet- 
»e,  67;  English  gentry,  70.    The  general 
jiinion  which  prevailed  of  the  longevity  of  the 
j  :erage  and  baronetage  is  decidedly  erroneous, 
we  compare  the  aristocracy  with  the  mem- 
ts  of  the  several  professions,  we  find  them 
orter-lived  than  the  clergy,  than  physicians 
id  surgeons,  than  barristers  ;  they  are  also 
orter-lived  than  literary  and  scientific  men, 
an  men  engaged  in  the  pursuits  of  trade  and 
mmerce,  than  officers  in  the  navy  ;  but  they 
ve  a  slight  advantage  over  the  officers  of  the 
my — a  class  which  is  largely  recruited  from 
3  ranks  of  the  aristocracy.    Amongst  the 
ifessions,  the  clergy  rank  first  as  being  most 
illhy,  next  physicians  and  surgeons,  and 


lastly  lawyers ;  but  the  last  two  are  nearly  on 
a  par.    Are  the  aristocracy  longer-lived  than 
the  working-classes?     Ninety-nine  out  of  a 
hundred  would  answer  yes  ;  but  this,  however, 
is  very  far  from  being  the. case.    At  30  years 
of  age,  the  aristocracy  have  an  expectation  of 
31  years.    The  expectation  for  all  England  is 
upwards  of  34  years,  while  that  for  the  agri- 
cultural labourer  is  nearly  4L  years.  It  is  true 
there  are  many  members  of  the  aristocracy 
who  live  to  a  great  age — so  there  are  of  all 
other  classes;  but  the  average,  and  not  ex- 
tremes, should  be  our  guide.    These  results 
show  that  bodily  labour  is  in  the  highest  degree 
conducive  to  health.    There  are  honourable 
exceptions,  but  the  majority  of  the  aristocracy 
of  all  countries  yield  to  the  temptations  to  bod- 
ily and  mental  inactivity,  to  sloth  and  luxury, 
which  are  so  thickly  scattered  in  their  path, 
and  the  consequences  are  feeble  health,  and 
short  life.    It  is  the  chase,  the  struggle,  the 
contest,  the  labour,  which  is  the  wholesome 
and   the   pleasant  thing.     Though  posses- 
sion is  nine-tenths  of  the  law,  it  is  not  a  tithe 
of  the  pleasure  or  the  profit  of  the  effort  by 
which  it  is  obtained.  Labour,  then — the  labour 
of  the  body  in  the  greatest  degree,  mental  ex- 
ertion to  a  less  extent — is  one  of  the  chief  ele- 
ments, indeed  the  chief  element,  of  health  and 
long  life.    Bodily  labour  and  pure  air  is  the 
combination  which  carries  health  and  physical 
development  to  its  highest  pitch  of  perfection  ; 
and  this  is  the  fountain  from  which  the  com- 
nity  at  large  draw  a  perennial    supply  of 
strength  and  vigour.    It  is  from  the  rural  dis- 
tricts that  the  large  towns  draw  their  recruits 
to  fill  up  the  wide  gap  which  disease  is  always 
making  in  their  ranks  :  and  it  was  from  the 
warriors  of  old  that  our  noble  families  derived 
the  vigour  which  has  enabled  them  to  continue 
through  successive  generations  the  possession 
of  hereditary  rank  and  fortune.    So,  too,  the 
rude  health  and  vigour  which  exercise  alone 
can  produce,  is  constantly  forcing  its  way  up- 
wards from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  places  in 
the  social  scale,  to  supply  the  waste  of  life 
which  luxury  is  constantly  making  among  the 
higher  classes  of  the  community. 


TOWNS  -PEOPLE. 

Dr.  Guy  next  compares  the  three  classes 
which  may  be  said  to  make  up  the  sum-total  ol 
our  towns'-population — namely,  the  gentry,  in- 
cluding professional  persons;  the  trading  and 
mercantile  class ;  and  the  operatives.  Some 
lime  since,  he  had  been  at  some  pains  to  ex- 
tract from  the  mortuary  registers  of  the  metro- 
polis for  the  year  1839,  the  ages  at  death  of 
the  three  classes  of  society — gentry,  trades- 
men, and  operatives — dying  aged  15  years  and 
upwards  ;  and  he  found,  taking  the  average, 
that  the  gentry  lived  59  years,  the  tradesmen 


lived  only  49,  and  the  labouring  class  48  :  th  it 
was  to  say,  the  gentry  live  11  years  longer 
than  the  labouring  population,  and  ten  years 
longer  than  tradesmen;  and  this,  it  should  be 
recollected,  in  spite  of  the  circumstance  that 
the  labouring  classes,  when  favourably  placed, 
live  much  longer  than  the  higher  classes.  How 
unfavourable,  then, to  health  and  life  must  be  the* 
circumstances  by  which  they  are  surrounded  in 
our  large  towns,  to  give  rise  to  so  very  greata 
disparity  !   Tables,  carefully  compiled,  went  to 
show  that  the  tradesman  himself  is  shorter-lived 
than  the  working  man  by  one  or  two  years, 
and  much  shorter-lived  than  the  members  of 
the  higher  classes  ;  but  the  families  of  trades- 
men have  some  advantages  over  that  of  the 
working-classes.    The  lecturer  confessed  that, 
for  his  part,  he  was  not  displeased  with  this  re- 
sult, for  it  might  induce  the  middle  classes  to 
bring  their  influence  to  bear  on  the  legislature 
to  adopt  sanitary  measures  for  the  good  of 
themselves,  their  dependants,  their  workmen, 
and  the  nation  at  large.    It  was  also  satisfac- 
tory to  observe  that  the  lives  of  the  higher 
classes  were  shortened,  and  their  health  im- 
paired, in  all  those  towns  in  which  the  other 
orders  of  the  community  are  placed  in  unfa- 
vourable circumstances.    The  tradesman  oc- 
cupies an  intermediate  place,  in  a  sanilary 
point  of  view,  between  those  of  the  working- 
class  who  are  employed  out  of  doors  and  those 
who  work  in.    In  Leeds,  the  gentry  live  44 
years,  the  tradesmen  27,  and  operatives  19  ;  in 
Preston,  the  gentry  live  47  years,  the  trades- 
men 32,  and  operatives  18  ;  in  Bolton,  the  ages 
for  the  three  classes  are  34  years,  23  years, 
and  18  years;  in  Manchester,  the  average  age 
for  the  gentry  is  38  years,  for  tradesmen  20 
years,  and  for  operatives  17  years.    This  was 
bad  enough,  but  Liverpool  was  worse.  Its 
gentry  live  on  an  average  35  years,  its  trades- 
men 22,  and  its  operatives  (it  scarcely  seemed 
credible)  15  years  !  The  average  for  the  whole 
town  is  only  17  years,  which  is  precisely  tho 
average  for  the  operativeclass  alone  in  the  most 
unhealthy  parish  in  London! 


CONSUMPTION. 

The  three  classes  of  society — gentry,  trades- 
men, and  operatives — were  then  contrasted  in 
reference  to  their  liability  to  consumption. 
While  1  death  out  of  every  6  occurring  in  the 
"entry,  15  years  of  age  and  upwards,  was  due 
to  consumption,  1  out  of  every  34-  occurring 
among  tradesmen  of  the  same  ages,  and  1  out 
of  every  2\  occurring  in  the  labouring  class, 
is  traceable  to  that  cause.  It  was  not  uninter- 
esting to  observe  also  that  consumption,  when 
it  does  occur,  takes  place  later  in  life  among 
the  gentry  than  among  tradesmen,  and  later 
among  tradesmen  than  among  the  operative 
and  labouring  class.     Persons  employed  in- 
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doors  die  earlier,  attain  a  lower  average  age, 
are  more  liable  to  consumption  (and  those  who 
die  of  it,  die  at  an  earlier  age,)  than  persons 
working  in  the  open  air.  Some  might  perhaps 
be  inclined  to  attribute  this  superior  whole- 
someness  of  out-door  occupations  not  to  the 
purer  air,  but  to  the  exercise  which  often  ac- 
companied them  ;  but  that  this  was  not  the  case, 
might  be  inferred  from  the  circumstance,  that 

D  i  ■  • 

the  hawker,  who  sits  or  stands  about  in  our 
streets  and  markets,  and  certainly  uses  quite  as 
little  exertion  as  the  majority  of  persons  em- 
ployed within  doors,  enjoys  the  same  compar- 
ative immunity  from  consumption,  and  this  in 
spite  of  constant  exposure  to  one  of  its  most 
exciting  causes — cold.    He  had  found,  from 
experience,  that  the  liability  to  consumption 
was  inversely  as  to  the  amount  of  exertion  ; 
that  consumption  occurs  earlier  in  sedentary 
employments,  than  in  those  requiring  more  ex- 
ertion ;  and  in  the  latter  again,  than  in  those 
requiring  great  exertion  ;  that  the  deaths  from 
all  causes  follow  the  same  rule;  and  that  the 
average  age  at  death  is  lowest  in  the  sedentary 
class.    There  was  then  abundant  proof  that  in 
employments  carried  on  in- doors,  exercise  has 
a  most  beneficial  eilect.    This  was  illustrated 
by  the  case  of  the  compositor  and  pressman. 
They  both  breathe  the  same  kind  of  air,  in 
rooms  similarly  constructed,   warmed,  and 
lighted  ;  they  resembled  each  other,  in  lact,  in 
everything  but  the  amount  of  exertion  which 
they  employ.   A  comparison  gave  the  striking 
result,  that  while  the  compositor  suffers  from 
attacks  of  consumption  in  about  3}£  of  all  other 
diseases,  the  pressman  is  liable  to  only  1  in 
5.     Then  the  question  suggested  itself,  Was 
exercise  in  all  its  degrees  conducive  to  health'! 
Could  a  man  noi  use  too  much  exertion  1  Un- 
doubtedly he  might.    Too  much  exertion,  like 
too  little,  tended  to  shorten  life.    The  result  of 
an  accurate  comparison  which  he  had  made, 
was,  that  the  average  age  of  pressmen  is  34 
years,  that  of  compositors  28.    It  was  a  fair 
inference,  then,  that  the  pressman  lives  on  an 
average  six  years  longer  than  the  compositor; 
and  yet  it  was  a  curious  fact  that  the  compos- 
itor attains,  in  rare  instances,  a  much  greater 
age  than  the  pressman.    Thus,  while  the  old- 
est pressman  whom  he  had  found  at  work  was 
60,  the  oldest  compositor  was  72.    This  ap- 
parent anomaly  was  easily  explained.  Men 
who  work  hard,  begin,  towards  50  years  of 
age,  to  suffer  from  diseases  produced  by  over- 
exertion, which  diseases,  if  they  continue  their 
employment,  are  sure  to  prove  fatal  before 
many  years  have  passed:  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  those  who  lead  a  sedentary  life,  having 
resisted  the  unwholesome  influences  to  which 
they  are  exposed,  continue  to  live  on  in  the  use 
of  a  degree  of  exertion  quite  compatible  with 
diminished  strength,  and  may  attain  a  good  old 
age.     In  conclusion,  Dr.  Guy  alluded  to  the 
relative  amount  of  injury  from  want  of  exer- 
cise and  foul  air.    It  was  an  acknowledged 
fact,  that  consumption  could  be  produced  in  an- 
imals by  confining  them  in  a  hot  and  foul  at- 
mosphere ;  which  was  equivalent  to  consign- 
ing human  beings,  and  especially  the  young, 
to  sedentary  occupations  in  ill-ventilated  work- 
shops.   The  labourer  at  30  years  of  age  has 
an  expectation  of  40-*-  years ;  the  clerk  of  only 


27|  years — a  difference  of  no  less  than  13 
years  :  and  does  not  this  speak  volumes  in  fa- 
vour of  air  and  exercise?  and  does  it  not  force 
upon  us  the  duty  of  striving,  with  all  our  might 
and  means,  to  secure  for  the  poorer  inhabitants 
of  large  towns  facilities  for  exercise  and  pure 
air,  of  which  a  long  course  of  negligence  has 
deprived  them  ? 

GAS-BTJKNITfG. 

In  the  state  in  which  it  is  commonly  used, 
the  gas  consumed  in  our  large  towns  is  very 
far  from  pure — its  disagreeable  odour*  is  evi- 
dence of  this.  But  in  its  purest  slate,  it  cre- 
ates a  poisonous  gas,  which  diffuses  itself  into 
the  apartment  where  it  is  burned.  This  poi- 
sonous gas — carbonic  acid — is  the  same  that 
issues  from  the  lungsof  animals,  and  renders  the 
airthey  havebreathed  unfit  for  the  support  of  life. 
The  catbonicacid  gasthrovvnoff  byonegas-light 
of  the  ordinary  size,  is  equal  to  the  products  of 
the  respiration  of  three  or  four  human  beings. 
The  use  of  gas  within  doors,  without  making 
any  provision  for  carrying  off  the  poisonous 
products  of  combustion,  is  one  of  those  barbar- 
isms with  which,  in  these  days  of  semi-civili- 
zation, we  are  surrounded.  Respiration  being 
merely  a  process  of  combustion,  and  the  human 
body  a  furnace  of  flesh,  the  products  of  respi- 
ration are  the  same  as  those  of  combustion,  and 
the  human  body  has  the  same  effect  on  the  air 
of  an  apartment  as  a  gas-light  or  a  furnace, 
and  employing  men  in  over-crowded  apart- 
ments, without  making  provision  for  ventila- 
tion, is  like  filling  a  room  with  gas-light  or 
charcoal  choffers. 

CAUSES  OF  DISEASE  IN  LARGE  TOWNS. 

Having  stated  that  Eng'and  is  naturally  the 
most  healthy  kingdom  in  Europe,  the  lecturer 
went  on  to  show  that  the  amount  of  disease 
which  prevailed  in  large  town  was  not  natural  ; 
and  that  it  was  to  be  attributed  mainly,  if  not 
entirely,  to  the  impurity  of  the  air,  caused  by 
the  dense  clouds  of  smoke  from  chimneys,  and 
the  exhalations  arising  from  refuse  matter, 
slaughter-houses,  gas-works,  cess-pools,  &c.j 
&c.  It  could  not  be  said  that  the  habits  of  the 
population  of  large  towns  are  not  as  good  as 
those  of  the  inhabitants  of  rural  districts.  Some 
part  of  the  evil  had  been  attributed  to  intempe- 
rance, but  the  large  amount  of  mortality  among 
children,  who  certainly  are  not  the  victims  of 
intemperance,  showed  that  this  cause  had  little 
to  do  with  it.  Again,  the  excess  of  mortality 
in  towns  could  not  be  attributed  to  low  wages, 
or  scanty  food,  or  deficient  clothing,  or  want 
of  shelter  from  the  weather.  In  all  these  re- 
spects the  agricultural  labourers  were  in  a 
much  worse  position.  All  comparisons  led  to 
the  same  conclusion — that  the  excess  of  disease 
was  mainly  attributable  to  impure  air.  A  large 
city,  as  things  now  were,  was  a  huge  manu- 
factory of  foul  air,  where  disease  was  always 
busy,  and  pestilence  never  absent.  What  with 
the  overcrowding  of  the  inhabitants,  the  ab- 
sence of  efficient  sewerage,  the  almost  total 
want  of  ventilation  of  bouses  and  workshops, 
the  too  prevalent  use  of  stoves,  added  to  the 
national  horror  of  draughts,  the  air  was  ren- 
dered a  subtle  and  deadly  poison,  of  which  the 
labouring-classes,  and  persons  following  seden- 


tary occupations,  were  the  first  and  most  nu*i 
merous  victims.  The  remedies  necessary  fori 
the  removal  of  this  evil  were  broad,  straight 
thoroughfares,  with  here  and  there  large  open 
spaces  ;  in  other  words,  wide  streets,  and  large 
squares  and  public  gardens,  conjoined  with  ani 
abundant  supply  of  pure  water,  efficient  sewer- j 
age  for  the  removal  of  dirty  water  and  other 
refuse ;  and  last,  but  not  least,  clean  and  well- 
aired  habitations. 

Arrival  Extraordinary. — The  long-lookeel 
for  Chinese  junk  has  at  last  arrived  at  Nev 
York.  This  singular  craft  reached  the  quar 
antine  ground,  Staten  Island,  on  the  evening 
of  the  9lh,  after  a  rather  lengthy  passage  froni 
the  "central  flowery  kingdom."  The  Nev, 
York  Commercial  gives  the  following  descrip 
tion  of  the  stranger  : 

"  She  is  named  the  Keying — Relief t,  maste 
— and  has  had  a  passage  of  two  hundred  and 
twelve  days  from  Canton — touching  at  St  I 
Helena  on  the  23d  of  April.    She  has  com 
in  ballast,  consigned  to  the  master,  but  has  ot 
board  a  host  of  Chinese  curiosities.    She  i 
built  of  teak  wood,  one  hundred  and  fifty  fei 
long,  twenty-five  feet  beam,  and  twelve  fee, 
depth  of  hold.    The  cabin  is  thirty  feet  long 
ten  and  a  half  feet  high,  and  twenty-three  fet 
wide.    Her  rudder  is  not  hung  on  pintles,  bt 
suspended  in  a  curious  fashion  by  two  cable:  I 
made  of  rattan  or  bamboo ;  it  weighs  seve 
tons,  and  is  hoisted  and  lowered  as  occasio 
requires — its  immersion  being  twenty-three  fe< 
when  down,  and  twelve  when  up.  Her  anchoi 
are  made  of  teak  wood.     The  cabin  is  dec<i 
rated  with  a  host  of  painted  birds,  tigers,  an 
other  animals.    She  has  an  idol  set  up  c 
board,  representing  a  woman  having  ten  pai: 
of  arms,  and  ornamented  with  flowers,  bead 
rings,  and  a  variety  of  trinkets.    Her  cre| 
consists  of  40  Chinamen  and  20  European 
She  has  three  upright  masts  with  latteen  sail 
Her  stern  is  five  feet  higher  than  that  of  a  7 
She  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  whale-boat,  ar 
there  are  two  great  eyes  in  her  bows.  Tl 
captain  represents  her  to  be  a  fine  sea-boa 
sustaining  herself  well  through  some  seve 
weather.    The  Keying  is  painted  white,  wi 
a  black  waist  as  far  as  the  foremast;  then  k 
to  the  stem.    She  has  nine  ports  on  each  sid 
which  are  painted  white,  red  and  black.  1 
she  lies  now,  at  anchor  off  the  quarantii 
ground,  the  junk  has  cost  $75,000." 

The  editor  of  the  Evening  Mirror  says,  t! 
junk  looks  as  much  like  a  huge  red  Moroci 
shoe,  turned  up  at  the  toe,  as  any  thing  he  a 
compare  it  to. 

 c  

The  Value  of  a  Dead  Horse  in  Paris.- 
After  the  horses  are  deposited,  the  hair  of  t 
mane  and  tail  is  cut  off,  which  amounts 
about  a  quarter  of  a  pound;  the  skin  is  tlv 
taken  away,  which  is  disposed  of  to  tannei 
and  used  for  various  purposes  ;  the  shoes  a 
sold  as  old  iron  ;  the  feet  are  cut  off,  dried,  a 
beaten,  in  order  to  make  the  hoofs  come  awa 
or  are  left  to  putrefy  till  they  separate  of  the; 
selves,  when  they  are  sold  to  turners,  con 
makers,  manufacturers  of  ammonia  and  Prt 
sian  blue.  Every  morsel  of  fat  is  picked  c 
and  melted,  and  used  for  burning  by  mak< 
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of  enamel  and  glass  toys,  greasing  shoe-leather 
and  harness,  and  manufacturing  soap  and  gas. 
The  workmen  choose  the  best  pieces  of  the 
flesh  to  eat,  preferring  those  about  the  head, 
and  sell  the  rest  for  dogs,  cats,  hogs,  and  poul- 
try. It  is  also  much  used  for  manure  and 
making  Prussian  blue.  The  bones  are  disposed 
of  to  cutlers,  Ian-makers,  &c,  and  often  made 
into  ivory-black  ;  and  also  occasionally  serve 
as  fuel  for  melting  the  fat,  and  for  manure. 
The  sinews  and  tendons  are  sold  to  glue- 
makers  ;  the  small  intestines  are  made  into 
coarse  strings  for  lathes,  &c,  or  serve  as  ma- 
nure.—  Chambers's  Edinburgh  Journal, 

The  Rural  Population  of  China. — The 
farms  are  small,  each  consisting  of  from  one 
to  four  or  five  acres  ;  indeed  every  cottager 
has  his  own  little  tea-garden,  the  produce  of 
which  supplies  the  wants  of  his  family,  and  the 
I  surplus  brings  him  a  few  dollars,  which  are 
spent  on  the  other  necessaries  of  life.  The 
same  system  is  practiced  in  everything  relating 

I  to  Chinese  agriculture.  The  cotton,  silk,  and 
f  rice  farms,  are  generally  all  small,  and  man- 
?    aged  upon  the  same  plan.    There  are  few 

II  sights  more  pleasing  than  a  Chinese  family  in 
j  the  interior  engaged  in  gathering  the  tea- leaves. 
I  There  is  the  old  man,  it  may  be  the  grandfa- 
\  ther,  or  even  the  great-grandfather,  patriarch- 
;    like,  directing  his  descendants,  many  of  whom 

are  in  their  youth  and  prime,  while  others  are 
in  their  childhood,  in  the  labours  of  the  field. 
I  He  stands  in  the  midst  of  them,  bowed  down 
I  with  age;  but,  to  the  honour  of  the  Chinese  as 
a  nation,  he  is  always  looked  up  to  by  all  with 
pride  and  affection,  and  his  old  age  and  grey 
hairs  are  honoured,  revered,  and  loved.  When, 
after  the  labours  of  the  day  are  over,  they  re- 
turn  to  their  humble  and  happy  homes,  their 
fare  consists  chiefly  of  rice,  fish,  and  vegeta- 
bles, which  they  enjoy  with  great  zest,  and  are 
happy  and  contented.  I  really  believe  that 
there  is  no  country  in  the  world  where  the 
agricultural  population  are  better  off  than  they 
are  in  the  north  of  China.  Labour  with  them 
is  pleasure,  for  its  fruits  are  eaten  by  them- 
selves, and  the  rod  of  the  oppressor  is  unfelt 
and  unknown. — Fortune's  Wanderings  in 
China. 


Monthly  Roses. — Pinch  off  the  seeds  of  the 
monthly  Roses,  and  place  them  in  the  ground 
about  them  :  they  will  flower  again  the  sooner, 
and  you  will  give  back  to  the  earth  what  the 
plant  has  taken  out  of  if,  which  is  the  main 
object  to  be  accomplished  in  manuring  the  soil. 
Soon  as  your  ground  is  dry  enough,  have  it 
hoed  and  cleared  of  weeds.  Stirring  it  will 
also  check  the  growth  of  such  weeds  as  the 
late  rain  has  brought  into  existence.  Thin  out 
your  annuals  when  they  are  too  thick.  Look 
to  your  chrysanthemums ;  take  away  all  ex- 
cept four  or  five  of  the  strongest  shoots — they 
will  bloom  all  the  better  for  it  ;  they  flower 
best  where  one  stem  only  is  suffered  to  grow 
from  those  which  were  newly  planted  in  the 
spring.  Verbenas  will  now  be  growing  fast ; 
have  some  of  the  shoots  laid  in  the  ground  to 
take  fresh  root ;  they  will  grow  the  faster  and 
flower  better.  Every  thing  is  now  growing 
fast.    All  young  shoots  on  plants  or  vines 


growing  against  a  fence,  should  be  tied  up 
neatly — not  too  tightly — but  just  to  look  as  if 
they  were  not  tied  at  all.  It 's  all  well  enough 
for  mechanics  to  make  their  work  look  as  if 
just  done.  Mathematical  rules  are  their  guid- 
ance, but  with  the  gardener  it  is  different;  na- 
ture, not  art,  is  his  instructor.  His  work  must 
be  done  in  such  a  manner,  as  though  it  had  not 
been  done  at  all. — J.  S.,  in  Daily  Chronicle. 
June  21. 

From  the  British  Friend. 

OATHS. 

Interesting  Case  of  Refusal  to  take  an  Oath, 
and  consequent  Imprisonment. 

A  very  interesting  case  has  just  occurred  in 
Edinburgh,  of  the  power  of  principle  in  main- 
taining a  testimony.  John  Armour,  a  youth 
of  eighteen,  has  for  some  years  been  convinced 
of  the  imperative  nature  of  the  Saviour's  in- 
junction, "  Swear  not  all."  His  convictions 
on  the  subject,  have  recently  been  severely  put 
to  the  test.  He  was  an  apprentice  in  a  Sav- 
ings Bank,  and  a  case  of  fraud  having  occur- 
red, the  evidence  of  some  of  the  Clerks  was 
required  to  be  given.  The  day  of  trial  came 
— twelve  witnesses  were  called — and  each  as 
he  entered  the  box,  raised  his  hand  and  swore 
to  speak  the  truth.  The  thirteenth  was  John 
Armour — he  alone  could  identify  the  offender 
— he  entered  the  witness-box — the  oath  was 
tendered,  he  modestly  but  firmly  declined  it; 
saying,  "I  cannot  swear."  "Why  not?" 
asked  the  Sheriff.  "  My  conscience  forbids 
it,"  replied  the  youth.  "  I  cannot  disobey  the 
command  of  Christ."  "  Where  do  you  find 
it?"  next  said  the  judge.  "Swear  not  all;" 
— was  the  reply.  "You  are  very  young  to 
hold  such  opinions  in  opposition  to  so  many 
wise  and  good  men.  How  long  have  you  en- 
tertained them  ?"  asked  the  Sheriff.  "Since 
I  began  to  think  for  myself,"  was  the  undaunt- 
ed answer.  After  many  efforts  on  the  part  of 
the  Sheriff  to  induce  him  to  alter  his  decision 
— and  there  being  no  immunity  for  him,  as  he 
did  not  belong  to  either  of  the  three  privileged 
religious  bodies,  Friends,  Moravians,  and  Se- 
paratists,— the  culprit  was  set  at  liberty,  for 
want  of  the  evidence  which  was  valueless  with- 
out an  oath  ;  and  the  amiable  conscientious 
youth,  forobeying  the  injunction  of  hisSaviour, 
was  sentenced  to  one  month's  imprisonment  in 
the  common  prison  !  He  was  led  away  by  a 
police  officer — he  was  equipped  in  the  prison 
dress — put  to  prison  labour,  and  his  friends 
were  not  allowed  to  see  him  for  ten  days  ! 

We  understand  that  John  Armour's  moral 
and  religious  character  had  been  not  only  un- 
blemished, but  most  exemplary  ;  and  from  his 
humble,  gentle  deportment,  and  his  serious  cast 
of  mind,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  his  decision 
was  adopted  on  purely  conscientious  grounds, 
and  that  thus  he  was  enabled  to  stand  firm  in 
the  hour  of  trial. 

We  are  informed  that  the  Committee  of  the 
Saving  Bank  have  issued  a  minute  of  dismis- 
sal against  him — in  which,  while  they  bear  the 
highest  testimony  to  his  satisfactory  conduct 
hitherto,  they  stale  that  his  refusing  to  swear 
disqualified  him  from  continuing  in  their  em- 
ployment. 


Copy  of  Note  from  the  Actuary  of  the  Sav- 
ings Bank,  to  John  Armour's  Mother. 

N.  S.  Savings  Bank,  Edinburgh, 
13th  May,  1847. 

Dear  Madam, — While  1  express  no  opinion 
on  your  son's  views  as  to  the  validity  of  taking 
an  oath,  I  have  the  most  perfect  confidence  in 
asserting  that  no  more  exemplary,  amiable, 
faithful  and  useful  apprentice  ever  has  been  in 
the  Bank,  than  John  Armour.  He  came  hero 
in  August,  1844,  and  ever  gave  me  the  great- 
est satisfaction. — I  am,  most  respectfully, 

John  Maitland,  Actuary. 

Mrs.  Armour,  Buccleugh  Place. 

The  case  occurring  during  the  time  of  the 
General  Meeting  for  Scotland,  and  the  Friends 
then  assembled,  deemed  it  advisable  to  address 
the  following  petition  to  the  Queen,  for  a  re- 
mission of  his  sentence  : — 

MEMORIAL 

From  the  Society  of  Friends  in  Scotland,  on 

behalf  of  John  Armour. 
To  Victoria,  Queen  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, with  the  dominions  thereto  belonging. 
May  it  please  the  Queen, — The  very  respect- 
ful Petition  of  several  of  thy  dutiful  subjects, 
Members  of  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends, 
resident  in  Scotland, 
Shewelh, 

That  being  assembled  in  the  City  of  Edin. 
burgh  for  the  purposeof  attending  our  General 
Meeting  for  Scotland,  for  the  transaction  of  the 
affairs  of  our  Religious  Society,  we  have  heard 
with  surprise  and  regret  that  John  Armour,  a 
youth  of  eighteen  years  of  age,  now  lies  in  the 
County  Gaol  of  this  city,  having  been  com- 
mitted for  one  month's  imprisonment  for  refus- 
ing to  give  evidence  on  oath  : 

That  the  said  youth,  although  wholly  un- 
connected with  our  Religious  Society,  is  per- 
sonally known  to  some  of  us  to  be  of  respecta- 
ble family,  and  orderly  and  discreet  in  his  con- 
duct and  conversation  ;  and  thy  Petitioners  are 
fully  satisfied  that  his  refusal  to  swear  has  not 
proceeded  from  the  least  desire  to  shield  the 
guilty,  throw  any  obstacle  in  the  way  of  jus- 
tice, or  show  any  disrespect  to  the  magistrate, 
to  whom  it  is  admitted  that  he  acted  with  be- 
coming deference ;  but  was  founded  solel  y  upon 
what  he  deemed  a  scriptural  and  conscientious 
conviction,  that  all  swearing  has  been  prohib- 
ited under  the  Gospel : 

That  the  Society  of  which  we  are  members 
having  for  nearly  two  centuries  maintained  the 
same  views,  and  their  religious  scruples  having 
been  acknowledged  by  the  Government,  and 
many  of  the  Sovereigns  who  preceded  thee,  we 
are  emboldened  by  this  concession  to  a  consci- 
entious conviction  of  the  force  of  the  command 
of  our  Lord, — "Swear  not  at  all," — very  re- 
spectfully to  submit,  that  to  seek  to  lower  an 
upright-minded  youth  to  the  level  of  a  crimi- 
nal— by  the  habiliments,  labour,  and  other  de- 
gradation of  a  common  gaol,  is  not  likely  to 
tend  to  the  advancement  of  that  true  Christian 
principle  which  has  ever  been  so  dear  to  us. 

We  are  therefore  encouraged  to  solicit  thy 
royal  clemency  towards  one  of  thy  subjects 
acting  on  the  like  conviction,  but  not  favoured 
with  the  same  religious  liberties  which  we  en- 
joy ;  and  we  most  respectfully  petition  that 
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his  sentence  may  be  rescinded,  and  himself  re- 
stored to  freedom. 

Signed,  on  behalf  of  the  Society  of  Friends 
in  Scotland,  at  Edinburgh,  the  10th  of  Fifth 
month,  1847. 

[Here  follow  the  names.] 

For"  The  Friend." 

BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES, 

Connected  with  the  HISTORY  OF  FRIENDS  IN 
PENNSYLVANIA  AND  NEW  JERSEY,  during 
the  Revolutionary  war. 

No.  2. 

LIFE  OF  JOSIITJA  BROWN. 

(Continued  from  page  341.) 

Joshua  Brown  continues  his  narrative,  say- 
ing, he  "  then  proceeded,  taking  meetings  as 
I  passed  through  Virginia  and  the  back  parts 
of  North  Carolina,  my  friend  Achilles  Dou- 
glas, of  Virginia,  having  joined  me  as  a  com- 
panion. Then  going  into  South  Carolina,  our 
friend  Uriah  Carson  went  with  us  as  pilot. 
We  were  at  four  meetings  beside  iheir  monthly 
meeting  at  Bush  River;  after  which,  being  on 
our  way  towards  a  meeting  appointed  for  us  at 
a  place  called  the  Beaver  Dams,  and  passing 
through  a  small  town  called  Ninety-Six,  it  be- 
ing a  time  of  public  e"xci:ement,  we  were  fol- 
lowed by  a  number  of  horsemen,  who  stopping 
us  demanded  our  pass.  I  told  them  I  had  no 
other  pass  than  a  certificate  from  my  Friends, 
which  would  set  forth  my  business  in  that 
country.  This  I  showed  them  ;  but  on  read- 
ing it,  they  signified  it  was  of  no  value,  except 
it  had  been  signed  by  the  Congress  or  some 
military  officer ;  so  we  were  brought  back  to 
the  town,  and  had  before  Adam  Burk,  who  was 
called  an  assisiant  judge.  He  read  their  law 
to  us,  which  was  to  this  import :  '  That  any 
persons  coming  into  that  state  from  other  go- 
vernments, should  take  the  test  to  support,  main- 
tain and  defend  the  stale  to  the  utmost  of  their 
power,  or  give  £10,000  security  to  depart  out 
of  the  same,  never  to  return  without  leave  from 
the  legislature;  and  in  case  of  non-compliance 
should  be  committed  to  prison  thirty  days;  at 
the  end  of  which,  if  they  still  refused  to  com- 
ply they  were  to  be  banished  to  some  part  of 
Europe  by  the  first  opportunity.'  We  informed 
the  judge  that  we  were  principled  against  all 
wars  and  fightings,  and  looked  upon  it,  that  by 
taking  that  test  we  were  liable  to  be  called  into 
martial  service  ;  and  being  innocent  men,  nei- 
ther could  we  give  security  as  their  law  men- 
tioned, for  that  would  imply  guilt,  and  would 
also  appear  to  be  like  limiting  the  Almightv, 
who  perhaps  might  call  us  there  again  in  his 
service.  I  likewise  mentioned  to  him  the  bill 
of  rights  published  by  the  Congress,  which  ex- 
pressly saith,  no  man  shall  be  taken  or  depriv- 
ed of  his  liberty,  except  something  be  proved 
against  him  by  oath  or  affirmation;  neither 
should  any  man  be  brought  to  evidence  against 
himself.  The  judge  owned  this  was  so, — 
'  but  now,'  said  he, '  we  must  break  over  every- 
thing.' He  then  commanded  two  military 
men  to  take  us  into  a  tavern  and  search  us; 
accordingly  we  were  brought  info  a  chamber 
and  our  papers  demanded.  We  had  a  few  let- 
ters, mostly  open,  which  we  gave,  and  they 


read  them  ;  then  asking  if  we  had  any  more, 
we  replied  that  we  did  not  know  that  we  had, 
but  they  might  search  us  if  they  pleased ;  they 
signified  they  would  take  our  words,  and  so 
searched  no  further. 

"  About  the  ninth  hour  next  morning  we 
were  called  before  the  judge  again,  who  told 
us  he  believed  we  were  innocent  men,  yet  he 
was  under  the  disagreeable  necessity  of  com- 
mitting us  to  prison,  as  he  could  not  dispense 
with  the  law.  We  replied,  '  It  is  hard  to  com- 
mit such  to  prison  whom  thou  believest  to  be 
innocent.'  He  nevertheless  committed  us,  be- 
ing on  the  28th  of  the  Fourth  month,  1778,  to 
the  common  prison,  under  the  care  of  Robert 
Stark,  high  sheriff  of  the  district  of  Ninety- 
Six,  (so  called).  After  we  came  to  prison,  the 
gaoler's  wife  preparing  victuals  for  us  as  for 
other  prisoners,  I  told  her  we  could  not  eat 
thereof,  as  prison  victuals,  because  we  thought 
we  were  unjustly  detained.  She  then  asked 
how  we  would  live?  I  told  her  she  must  take 
us  in  our  own  way, — and  if  she  would  sell 
us  a  piece  of  her  Indian  corn  loaf,  as  she  had 
just  baked,  we  would  buy  it  of  her.  She  rea- 
dily sold  to  us,  and  we  lived  on  that  and  water 
two  days.  By  this  time  our'Friends  were  in- 
formed of  our  situation,  and  brought  us  provi- 
sions and  a  bed  to  lie  on  ;  and  afterwards  did 
not  fail  to  come  twice  a  week  to  see  us,  and 
supply  us  with  necessaries.  The  care  of 
Friends  for  us  was  very  great ;  not  easily  to 
be  forgotten  by  me — though  most  of  those  who 
supplied  us  lived  twenty-five  and  thirty  miles 
off,  some  few  nearer. 

"  The  two  first  days  of  our  confinement  in 
prison,  we  were  favoured  with  quietness  of 
mind  ;  which  was  followed  with  close  exercise 
respecting  the  cause  of  our  confinement.  But 
through  the  kindness  of  the  great  Master,  the 
reasoner  was  silenced,  and  strength  and  forti- 
tude given  to  submit  patiently  under  the  pre- 
sent dispensation,  wherein  we  were  favoured 
with  solid  peace.  On  the  First-day  following 
we  held  two  meetings  in  our  prison,  to  satis- 
faction ;  and  continued  to  hold  meetings  there 
both  on  Fifth-days  and  First-days  for  some 
time.  The  keeper  of  the  prison  was  at  first 
shy,  and  did  not  choose  to  converse  with  us  ; 
but  when  they  saw  how  our  Friends  came  to 
see  us,  and  supply  us  with  necessaries,  it 
wrought  on  him  so  that  he  said  he  believed  no 
other  people  would  do  for  one  another  as  the 
Quakers  did.  Some  considerable  lime  after 
this  we  had  liberty  to  go  out  when  we  pleased 
in  the  day-time,  which  for  a  while  we  had  been 
deprived  of.  On  First-day,  the  24th  of  Fifth 
month,  we  obtained  liberty  to  meet  in  the  court 
house.  Many  FYiends  from  Bush  River  and 
other  places  coming  to  see  us,  sat  with  us,  as 
did  many  people  of  the  town  and  thereabouts. 
We  held  two  meetings  that  day,  and  my  mind 
was  opened  to  speak  of  the  universality  of  the 
love  of  God,  and  other  subjects,  having  been 
for  some  lime  much  exercised  for  the  good  of 
the  people  in  that  place  ;  and  the  way  being 
now  opened  to  meet  with  them  publicly,  was 
cause  of  humble  thanksgiving  to  the  great 
Master. 

"  We  had  prepared  an  address  to  the  presi- 
dent and  council  of  that  province,  which  we 
sent  by  two  of  our  Friends,  who  went  to 


Charleston  therewith  ;  and  returning  about  the 
28th  of  the  Fifth  month,  they  informed  us  it 
was  not  likely  to  be  of  any  present  use  to  us  ; 
the  president  appearing  wrathful,  would  scarce- 
ly let  them  speak  with  him  ;  and  the  most  they 
could  get  from  him  was,  that  he  would  iay  it 
before  the  council.  We  continued  our  meet- 
ings, holding  two  on  First-days  and  one  on 
Fifth-days  ;  which  for  the  greater  part  we  held 
in  the  court  house  as  above  mentioned — and 
my  mind  was  frequently  engaged  to  speak  of 
the  way  of  life  and  salvation  to  the  people,  in 
which  I  had  great  satisfaction.  The  prison- 
keeper's  wife  appeared  to  be  of  a  tender  spirit, 
and  very  friendly.  I  thought  she  was  service- 
able to  us,  and  her  judgment  convinced  of  the 
doctiines  of  Truth. 

"  The  time  passed  on  until  the  4th  of  the  Se- 
venth month,  and  then  we  received  an  account 
from  the  high  sheriff  that  we  were  likely  to  be 
banished  to  some  part  of  Europe  ;  and  he  in- 
formed us  by  letter  that  the  president  desired 
to  know  if  we  would  give  security  to  go  to 
Charleston,  in  order  for  banishment:  likewise 
that  he  had  orders  to  shut  us  up  close  night 
and  day  ;  and  he  wrote  so  to  the  prison  keeper 
— but  he  was  tender  of  us,  and  did  not  obey 
that  order.  I  look  (his  to  proceed  from  some 
ill-disposed  person,  who  had  informed  the  pre- 
sident against  us,  and  envied  our  having  so 
much  liberty.  But  we  had  cause  to  be  thank- 
ful to  the  great  Master,  who  favoured  us  with 
resignation.  I  then  wrote  an  answer  to  the 
high  sheriff's  letter,  thesubstance  of  which  is 
as  follows,  viz. :  '  I  received  thy  letter,  in  which 
thou  informs  me  the  president  desires  to  know 
if  we  will  give  security  to  go  to  Charleston  in 
order  for  banishment.  We  wait  his  and  thy 
command  ;  and  when  we  receive  that,  if  thou 
can  trust  us,  we  shall  faithfully  obey ;  but  as 
to  giving  security  to  go  there  to  be  banished 
from  our  native  land,  we  cannot  move  a  finger 
towards  being  instrumental  in  our  banishment, 
for  though  we  are  resigned  to  what  the  Lord 
may  suffer  the  present  power  to  do  with  us  ; 
yet  we  cannot  but  look  upon  banishment  with 
the  utmost  detestation  and  abhorrence ;  to  be 
separated  from  our  wives,  families,  and  near 
connexions,  which  are  as  near  to  us  as  other 
men's  ;  it  being  unexampled  in  the  English  na- 
tion since  liberty  of  conscience  was  granted. 
But  if  nothing  short  of  banishment  will  satisfy 
the  hardness  of  the  hearts  of  those  in  power, 
we  rather  desire  that  command  may  be  given 
immediately  ;  for  I  think  we  have  been  kept  a 
month  or  more  already,  contrary  even  to  that 
law  by  which  we  were  committed  ;  and  we  de- 
sire it  the  more,  as  I  understand  that  even  the 
liberty  we  have  enjoyed  is  grudged  to  us,  and 
we  to  be  shut  up  like  criminals.  So  desiring 
thy  welfare,  and  also  our  persecutors'  refor- 
mation from  such  a  conduct,  I  conclude  thy 
friend, 

Joshua  Brown.' 
Ninety-Six  Gaol,  the  4th  of  Seventh  mo.,  1778.' 
(Tobe  continued.) 

A  Great  Fact. — At  a  recent  meeting  to  es- 
tablish a  Juvenile  Refuge,  in  Manchester,  the 
Archbishop  of  Dublin  said  they  could  educate 
fifty  children  at  the  same  cost  that  they  could 
keen  one  soldier. — Presbyterian. 
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From  the  British  Friend. 

etter  from  a  Young  Woman  of  about  Eighteen 
Years. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  British  Friend. 

Respected  Friends  : — If  the  letter  copied 
slow  appear  worthy  of  insertion  in  the  British 
Viend,  it  is  at  the  service  of  your  readers, 
'here  requires  little  comment  from  me,  re- 
Decting  its  contents,  but  may  perhaps  be  ex- 
cised saying,  that  the  serious  trials  and  con- 
icts  which  our  earlier  members  underwent, 
msed  them  to  sink  deep  to  the  root  of  life 
i  themselves ;  by  which  they  were  taught  in 
larvellotis  wisdom  to  discern  truth  from  its 
aunterfeit ;  and  there  are  a  few  in  fhe  present 
ay,  whose  eyes  have  been  anointed,  that  can 
:stify  to  the  same  life-giving  power  to  build  up 

chosen  people,  now  as  formerly,  if  but  the 
bedient  mind  was  fully  formed  in  them.  The 
illowing  letter,  subscribed  Hannah  Hawdon, 
as  been  many  years  in  our  family,  in  manu- 
eript.  I  do  not  remember  having  seen  it  else- 
where, but  know  of  no  particulars  respecting 
le  writer. — I  remain,  your  friend, 

J.  P.  C. 


Dear  Father  and  Mother. — I  have  taken 
n  opportunity  to  write  to  you  a  second  time, 
i  let  you  know  that  I  through  mercy  enjoy  a 
erfect  state  of  health  at  present;  and  if  Pro- 
lidence  permits  me  at  this  time,  I  intend  to 
lew  you  a  few  reasons  why  I  dissented  from 
I  ie  ways  and  forms  of  the  Church  of  England  ; 
|  not  having  an  opportunity  when  I  was  at 
j  ime,  nor  when  my  sister  Ann  was  over,  nei- 
jierhad  I  the  liberty  given  me,  but  chose  rather 
i '  appear  a  fool  amongst  you,  than  to  do  any 
jjrt  to  that  Truth  I  have  to  bear  witness  of. 
ly  soul,  though  my  tongue  was  silent,  was  in 
;ep  travail  towards  the  Lord,  and  I  was  deep- 
I'  depressed  when  you  urged  me.  I  know 
iid  believe,  my  dear  mother,  that  it  is  a  great 
j  n  to  disobey  my  parents,  but  believe  it  a  far 
reater  sin  to  disobey  God  ;  neither  do  I  be- 
|  jve  I  have  committed  any  sin  in  disobeying 
du  in  this  matter,  for  I  find  it  my  duty  to 
i  aey  God  rather  than  man. 
i  At  my  first  thoughts  of  religion,  I  was  a 
'  ranger  to  that  principle  which  1  now  profess  ; 

1  it  pleased  the  Lord  to  open  my  eyes,  and 
!  ear  my  understanding,  so  that  I  clearly  un- 
;rstood,  that  the  ways  and  forms  of  the  Church 
England  were  but  ceremonial  and  vain  ;  for 
)on  perusing  the  scriptures  I  have  found  no 
>om  for  ceremonies,  nor  for  music  in  the 
hristian  Church  ;  the  Liturgies  or  Forms  of 
raver  became  of  no  use  to  me,  and  singing  of 
avid's  Psalms  and  Hymns  burthensome  :  I 
insider,  and  it  appears  to  me,  we  were  en- 
;avouring  rather  to  gratify  and  please  our 
vn  inclinations,  than  singing  to  the  praise  and 
:  ory  of  God  :  for  dost  thou  believe,  my  dear 
other,  that  God  is  delighted  with  sweet  melo- 
ous  voices,  or  with  the  sound  of  choice  sing- 
's? if  thou  dost,  or  any  one,  I  fear  you  are 
)t  right  ;  for  it  is  the  sincere-hearted  whom 
e  delighteth  in  ;  they  rejoice  secretly,  and  in 
cret  worship  him  ;  not  in  forms  and  shadows, 
it  in  spirit  and  truth  ;  and  I  find  that  David's 
salms  can  no  more  be  suitable  to  the  states  of 
e  souls  of  the  whole  congregation,  than  the 


same  form  of  prayer  can  be  agreeable  to  all 
conditions  and  spiritual  cases;  for  the  wanton 
one  who  spends  his  time  in  jollity,  sings — "  I 
am  weary  with  my  groanings  ;  I  make  my 
couch  swim  with  my  tears."  The  proud  athe- 
ist who  has  banished  God  out  of  his  thoughts, 
sings — "  I  have  set  the  Lord  always  before 
me."  Satan's  captive,  who  wallows  in  the 
mire  and  filth  of  sin,  sings — "  O  Lord,  truly  I 
am  thy  servant."  These  all  join  in  their  sing- 
ing, though  their  lies  be  ever  so  great,  and 
their  cases  different. 

I  have  also  considered  it  irrational  in  any 
one,  even  the  weakest  of  Christians,  to  use  set 
forms  of  prayer  ;  since  the  apostle  Paul  ex- 
pressly declares,  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans  : 
"  We  know  not  what  we  should  pray  for  as 
we  ought,  but  the  Spirit  itself  maketh  interces- 
sion for  us,  with  groanings  which  cannot  be 
uttered."  Thy  belief,  my  dear  Mother,  1  fear 
is,  that  Friends  rely  on  their  own  righteous- 
ness to  save  them  ;  but  it  is  not  so.  If  we  did, 
then  we  should  deny  Christ,  and  all  the  sacred 
writings  ;  we  do  not  expect  to  attain  heaven, 
either  by  any  ceremonial  performances,  or  by 
our  own  strength  ;  but  alone  by  the  help  of 
Christ ;  who  said,  "  Without  me  ye  can  do  no- 
thing." And  although  we  are  required  to  work 
out  our  own  soul's  salvation  with  fear  and 
trembling  ;  yet  it  is  God  working  in  us,  which 
brings  both  the  will  and  the  deed,  according  to 
his  own  good  will  and  pleasure.  He  works  in 
us  that  which  is  well  pleasing  in  his  sight. 
Yet  it  is  necessary  that  we  wait  with  our  minds 
inward,  to  see  what  it  is  in  us  that  God  works 
against ;  and  that  we  are  also  working  with 
him,  against  whatsoever  he  shews  to  us  is  sin. 
Therefore,  we  ought  to  search  to  the  very  bot- 
tom of  our  wounds,  and  not  rest  in  shadows ; 
and  think  that  if  we  do  believe  in  Christ,  that 
it  is  enough.  No,  No  !  There  is  a  work  for 
us  to  do  ;  for  as  works  without  faith  are  dead, 
so  faith  without  works  is  dead  also.  It  is  not 
ceremonial  law  that  will  save  us,  but  it  is  the 
law  of  Christ,  manifested  in  our  hearts.  For 
Christ  saith,  "  If  ye  love  me,  keep  my  com- 
mandments." And  in  another  place,  "  Abide 
in  me,  and  I  in  you.  As  the  branch  cannot 
bear  fruit  of  itself,  except  it  abide  in  the  vine, 
no  more  can  ye,  except  ye  abide  in  me."  We 
never  read  that  Christ  commands  us  that  we 
should  perform  any  ceremonial  law  of  our  own 
making.  "  Ye  observe  days  and  months,  and 
times  and  years;  I  am  afraid  of  you,  lest  I 
have  bestowed  on  you  labour  in  vain," — said 
Paul  to  the  Galatians;  and  in  another  place, 
"  They  that  are  Christ's  have  crucified  the 
flesh,  with  the  affections  and  lusts :  if  we  live 
in  the  Spirit,  let  us  also  walk  in  the  Spirit." 

Much  could  I  say,  but  this  may  now  suffice. 
And  if  thou,  dear  mother,  see  and  believe  that 
thou  art  not  right,  follow  that  way.  which  is 
right,  in  things  that  concern  thy  own  con- 
science. Be  not  uneasy  on  my  account — for 
my  hope  is,  that  I  am  building  on  that  Rock 
which  will  never  be  Jiewn  down  ;  on  a  basis 
that  can  never  be  broken,  or  demolished  ;  and 
that  is,  Christ.  And  though  all,  or  most  of 
you,  impute  it  to  the  whimsicalness  of  my  tem- 
per, and  a  mere  fancy  ;  yet  the  many  straits 
and  difficulties  I  have  struggled  over,  might 
have  satisfied  you  otherwise.    The  unexpected 


crosses  I  have  met  with  here,  are  many  ;  yet 
God,  whom  I  trust,  hath  delivered  and  will  de- 
liver me,  still  as  heretofore  ;  my  faith  increas- 
elh  more  and  more  in  Christ,  and  my  soul  is 
wholly  resigned  up  unto  his  holy  will  ;  to 
whom  be  ascribed  all  honour  and  glory,  for- 
ever. 

1772.  Hannah  Hawdon. 


Selected. 

A  REMONSTRANCE: 

Addressed  to  a  friend  who  complained  of  being  alone 
in  the  world. 

BY  ALAR1C  A.  "WATTS. 

Oh  say  not  thou  art  all  alone, 

Upon  this  wide,  cold-hearted  earth; 
Sigh,  not  o'er  joys  forever  flown, — 

The  vacant  chair — the  silent  hearth  : 
Why  should  the  world's  unholy  mirth 

Upon  thy  quiet  dreams  intrude, 
To  scare  those  shapes  of  heavenly  birth, 

That  people  oft  thy  solitude  ! 

Tho'  many  a  fervent  hope  of  youth 

Hath  pass'd,  and  scarcely  left  a  trace: 

Tho'  earth-born  love,  its  tears  and  truth, 
No  longer  in  thy  heart  have  place — 

Nor  time  nor  grief,  can  e'er  efface 

The  brighter  hopes  that  now  are  thine, 

The  fadeless  love, — all-pitying  grace- 
That  makes  thy  darkest  hours  divine': 

Not  all  alone  ; — for  thou  canst  hold 

Communion  sweet  with  saint  and  sage, 
And  gather  gems  of  price  untold 

From  many  a  pure  untravelled  page  ; 
Youth's  dreams,  the  golden  lights  of  age, 

The  poet's  lore,  are  still  thine  own  ; 
Then,  while  such  themes  thy  thoughts  engage, 

Oh  how  canst  thou  be  all  alone  ! 

Not  all  alone  ; — the  lark's  rich  note 

As  mounting  up  to  Heaven  she  sings ; 
The  thousand  silvery  sounds  that  float 

Above,  below,  on  morning's  wings  ; 
The  softer  murmur  twilight  brings, 

The  cricket's  chirp — Cicada's  glee, 
All  eartli — that  lyre  of  myriad  strings, 

Is  jubilant  with  life  for  thee  ! 

Not  all  alone  ; — the  whisp'ring  trees, 

The  rippling  brook,  the  starrj'  sky, — 
Have  each  peculiar  harmonies, 

To  soothe,  subdue,  and  sanctify  : — 
The  low  sweet  breath  of  evening's  sigh, 

For  thee  hath  oft  a  friendly  tone, 
To  lift  thy  grateful  thoughts  on  high, 

To  say — thou  art  not  all  alone  ! 

Not  all  alone — a  watchful  Eye, 

That  notes  the  wandering  sparrow's  fall ; 
A  saving  Hand  is  ever  nigh, — 

A  gracious  Power  attends  thy  call : 
When  sadness  holds  thy  heart  in  thrall, 

Is  oft  his  tend'rest  mercy  shown  : 
Seek  then  the  balm  vouchsafed  fo  all, 

And  thou  canst  never  be  alone  ! 


The  Folly  of  Avarice. — A  very  strong 
proof  of  the  folly  of  farmers  holding  their  corn, 
in  the  expectation  of  realizing  enormous  prices, 
has  just  been  communicated  to  us  by  a  gentle- 
man of  this  town,  who  is  well  acquainted  with 
the  circumstances  here  represented.  It  appears 
that,  recently,  a  farmer,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Beverly,  commenced  thrashing  some  wheat, 
for  which,  nine  years  apo,  he  refused  70s.  per 
quarter,  and, after  labouring  from  seven  o'clock 
till  eleven  in  the  morning,  he  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining four  quarters  seven  bushels  of  corn, 
and  the  enormous  quantity  of  3250  mice  ! — 
Hull  Advertiser. 
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THE  FRIEND. 


For  "The  Friend." 

Slavery— Tracts. 

During  a  recent  visit  to  some  portions  of  our 
country,  where  slavery  is  still  allowed  to  exist, 
it  was  interesting  and  instructive  to  observe  the 
freedom  and  candour  with  which  the  inhabi- 
tants conversed  on  this  topic.  The  institution 
was  but  feebly  defended  ;  there  appeared  to  be 
a  disposition  to  inquire  into  the  best  means  of 
removing  it ;  and  some  hope  was  expressed, 
that  the  day  of  its  extinction  was  approaching. 

An  intelligent  Kentuckian,  who  travelled 
some  hundred  miles  in  the  same  boat  with  the 
writer  of  this,  was  describing  the  beauty  and 
fertility  of  his  state.  After  listening  for  some 
time  to  the  panegyric,  the  question  was  asked, 
How  is  it,  that  with  such  advantages,  Ken- 
tucky is  so  far  behind  her  neighbour,  Ohio  1 
The  unhesitating  reply  was,  Slavery  is  the 
cause.  This  led  to  a  conversation  on  the  sub- 
ject, in  which  he  professed  his  belief  that  it 
was  an  evil,  and  said,  that  there  was  an  effort 
then  making  for  the  revision  of  the  state  con- 
stitution, and  one  of  the  motives  that  led  to  the 
effort,  was  the  desire  of  effecting  some  change 
that  might  promote  the  work  of  emancipa- 
tion. 

The  same  individual  read,  with  apparent  in- 
terest, the  tract  on  the  Rights  of  Self-Defence, 
by  J.  Dymond,  and  expressed,  at  different 
times,  his  desire  to  obtain  the  Essay  on  War, 
by  the  same  author.  This  has  since  been  for- 
warded to  him. 

A  quiet,  sober-looking  man,  on  board  the 
same  boat,  took  up  the  tract,  entitled  Joseph 
Pike,  which  had  been  laid  on  one  of  the  tables, 
and  after  examining  it  for  a  time,  expressed  his 
desire  to  have  possession  of  it.  He  had  found 
in  it  sentiments  which  very  much  accorded 
with  .his  own,  and  he  would  like  the  opportu- 
nity of  showing  it  to  some  of  his  family.  The 
request  was  of  course  acceded  to;  and  to  this 
tract  several  others  were  added,  which  he  se- 
lected from  the  bundle.  He  had  seen  about 
the  boat  a  tract  or  pamphlet  on  slavery,  (pro- 
bably Woolman's  Considerations,)  and  had 
looked  for  it  again,  unavailingly.  There  was 
no  copy  of  it  left,  which  was  a  source  of  re- 
gret;  but  he  took  the  History  of  the  Abolition 
of  Slavery  in  the  Society  of  Friends, — the 
only  thing  on  the  subject  that  remained. 

In  several  other  cases,  tracts  and  pamphlets 
appeared  to  be  gladly  received,  and  their  dis- 
tribution was  a  source  of  gratification  to  all 
concerned.  Particularly  was  this  the  case  on 
steamboats  and  canal  packets,  where  a  length- 
ened voyage  is  tedious,  and  any  incident  wel- 
come that  breaks  the  monotonous  routine  of 
eating  and  sleeping.  Suitable  reading,  judi- 
ciously distributed,  under  such  circumstances, 
may  not  only  assist  to  pass  the  time  pleasant- 
ly, but,  under  the  blessing  of  Providence,  may 
be  the  means  of  exciting  profitable  reflections, 
while  he  who  thus  distributes  them,  if  he  is 
faithful  in  embracing  those  opportunities  which 
present,  though  it  may  be,  and  often  is,  in  the 
cross,  may  hope  to  be  rewarded  by  a  quiet 
feeling  of  satisfaction  for  performing  what  is 
felt  to  be  a  duty. 

May  Friends  then  everywhere,  and  especial- 
ly those  who  are  travelling  abroad,  and  those 


who  live  contiguous  to  the  canals  and  our 
western  waters,  be  encouraged  to  do  all  that 
their  hands  find  to  do  in  this  good  work. 


For  "The  Friend." 

HARRISON  RATCL1PF. 

It  is  interesting  to  view  the  operations  of  Di- 
vine Grace  upon  the  nature  of  the  first  Adam, 
bringing  the  rough  and  rugged  points  of  char- 
acter under  the  softening  and  forming  process, 
until  old  things  are  done  away,  and  all  things 
become  new — the  wild  olive  being  grafted  in, 
and  partaking  of  the  fatness  of  the  olive  tree. 

Harrison  Ratcliff  (husband  of  ^Mildred  Rat- 
cliffe)  had  many  things  to  contend  with,  inci- 
dent to  his  "constitution  and  want  of  early  train- 
ing, which  nothing  short  of  grace  could  rectify  ; 
and  in  conversation  with  a  friend  in  his  neigh- 
bourhood  in  later  life,  he  several  times  regretted 
his  "  fractious  disposition  ;" — saying,  he  want- 
ed to  do  right.  During  the  last  year  of  his 
life  he  appeared  very  much  changed,  greatly 
to  the  comfort  of  his  dear  companion,  and  his 
friends. 

About  a  week  before  his  death,  three  Friends 
and  three  Separatists  met  at  his  dwelling. 
One  of  the  latter  remarked,  "  That  it  was  an 
unusual  thing  to  find  so  much  affliction  in  one 
family,  only  three  in  number,  and  two  of  them 
sick."  Harrison  replied,  it  was,  or  might  be, 
an  unusual  thing ;  he  had  no  prospect  of  re- 
covery ;  that  it  was  an  awful  thing  to  die ;  but 
as  awful  a  thing  as  it  was,  it  was  no  terror  to 
him ;  he  had  been  preparing  for  it,  and  felt 
nothing  in  his  way  at  that  time,  and  if  there  was 
anything  more  for  him  to  do,  his  Great  Master 
would  let  him  see  it  before  he  went  home.  In 
clear  and  intelligible  language,  he  then  express- 
ed his  hope  of  salvation  to  rest  in  his  crucified 
and  risen  Lord  ;  adding,  "  that  those  who  be- 
lieved otherwise  would  find  their  mistake." 
This  interview  occurred  on  a  Seventh-day  after 
noon. 

On  the  next  day  week  one  of  the  Friends 
above  mentioned  was  again  with  him.  Har- 
rison seemed  feeble,  but  there  was  no  prospect 
of  immediate  change.  He  looked  at  the  Friend 
who  sat  near  him,  with  a  smile  upon  his  coun- 
tenance, and  said,  "  I  believe  the  conflict  is 
nearly  over."  About  ten  minutes  after  he 
added,  "  I  trust  the  spirit  has  gone  to  the  celes- 
tial mansions,  where  the  wicked  cease  from 
troubling," — seeming  from  the  form  of  his  ob- 
servation as  though  he  imagined  the  better  part 
already  released.  In  about  three  minutes  after 
he  fell  into  a  sleep  so  gentle  and  quiet,  that  the 
breath  only  indicated  that  life  remained.  For 
an  hour  and  a  half  he  continued  in  that  situa- 
tion, when  all  signs  of  life  ceased. 

In  a  letter  dated  Eighth  month  13th,  1845, 
to  a  friend  in  Philadelphia,  Mildred  Ralcliff 
says :  "  My  dear  husband  is  gone  to  the  silent 
grave;  ten  minutes  before  one  o'clock,  the 
third  of  the  present  month,  [he  passed]  away 
without  sigh,  groan,  or  struggle,  while  I  am 
striving  patiently  to  wait,  and  quietly  hope,  till 
my  change  also  come."  S. 


Poverty  in  the  City  of  Paris. — The  efforts 
made  by  the  city  authorities  of  Paris,  during 
the  past  six  months,  to  relieve  the  poor,  have 


been  very  great.  The  object  at  which  the 
aimed  has  been  to  enable  the  poor  to  obta 
bread  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  the  market  pric 
They  have  already  expended  eleven  hundrt 
thousand  dollars,  and  nearly  four  hundre 
thousand  more  will  be  required  before  harves 
On  the  first  of  May  there  were  422,410  pe 
sons  in  a  population  of  945,731,  who  wei 
numbered  as  receiving  bread  tickets.  This 
almost  one-half  the  population  of  the  who 
city.  The  Debats  presents  the  following  stat 
ment  of  the  population,  the  number  enrolled 
paupers,  and  the  numbers  receiving  bread  tic 
ets.    It  is  a  surprising  picture  : 
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Wards. 
I. 
II. 
III. 
IV. 
V. 
VI. 
VII. 
VIII. 
IX. 
X. 
XI. 
XII. 


Fixed 
population. 

97,207 
112,506 
59,507 
44,083 
90,784 
99,586 
07,857 
98.704 
45,205 
87,091 
60,450 
92,740 


Enrolled 


paupers, 

4,107  or  4  pr, 

2,505  or  " 

2,398  or 

2,772  or 

4,340  or 

5,988  or 

4,368  or 
11,179  or  11 

6,334  or  14 

5,044  or  5 

4,137  or  6 
12,978  or  15 


Number  rec'i 
bread  ticketi  j]ar. 
ct.  29,1 60  or 
23,355  or 
17,174  or 
13,618  or 
40T1 62  or 
56,582  or 
39,472  or 
62,448  or 
28,309  or 
29,427  or 
22,747  cr 
58,956  or 
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Total,  945,731 


422,440 


66,150 

According  to  this  statement  the  number 
paupers  is  one  to  14  inhabitants — and 
number  of  those  receiving  bread  tickets  44 
the  100,  or  1  to  2  and  2-10  inhabitants. 
Evening  Post. 

Railway  Accidents. — The  return  movf 
for  by  Edward  Buller,  of  the  number  *ai\ 
nature  of  accidents  and  injuries  to  life  and  lin 
which  have  occurred  during  the  six  monll 
ending  on  the  31st  of  December,  1846,  now  ju 
printed,  exhibits  the  following  results :  For 
lines  make  a  return  of  an  aggregate  of  144  ai 
cidents,  involving  a  loss  of  life  to  81,  and  | 
juries  to  154.  As  regards  the  class  of  acciden. 
in  which  passengers  are  most  interested,  viz; 
collisions,  the  return  shows  sixteen  such  case 
causing  injuries  to  seventy  persons,  and  dea; 
to  three.  The  return,  which  specifies  the  n; 
ture  of  each  particular  accident,  likewise  shov 
that  the  majority  of  the  entire  cases  arise  fro 
the  carelessness  of  the  sufferers  themselvei 
and  of  this  class  forty,  mostly  fatal,  are  fro 
the  single  cause  of  crossing  or  walking  on  tl 
lines  in  front  of  an  advancing  engine. — Ent 
Paper. 
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Oswego  Flovr  Trade. — Oswego  has  a  va 
water  power — its  river  is  the  outlet  of  a  cha: 
of  lakes  whose  waters  will  forever  furnish  an 
pie  power  (though  far  less,  of  course,  than  tl 
Niagara)  for  propelling  heavy  machinery, 
contains  ten  flour  mills,  with  53  run  of  stone 
and  more  mills  are  in  progress.  The  expor 
of  flour  on  the  Oswego  Canal  were,  last  yea 
471,318  barrels;  but  it  has  not  been  all  mai 
ufactured  in  that  village.  The  Oswego  Timi 
states,  that  T.  H.  Bond  is  erecting  a  grai 
warehouse  at  Oswego,  64  feet  by  70,  whic 
will  store  100,000  bushels  of  wheat,  and  el< 
vate  2,000  bushels  per  hour,  by  water  powe 
Another  granary  is  in  progress,  that  will  cot 
tain  300,000  bushels. — Late  Paper. 
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From  the  Presbyterian. 

PUSEYISM. 

Testimony  from  Home. — The  Episcopal 
Htor  of  the  Christian  Alliance,  published  in 
Dston,  is,  as  we  before  informed  our  readers, 
riting  a.  series  of  articles  on  Episcopacy, 
hich  from  another  source  might  appear  un- 
•acious.  In  the  lafet  number  we  have  seen, 
(  urges  the  revision  of  the  Prayer  Book  and 
omilies.  A  part  of  his  language  we  quote  : 
"  The  cure  of  Puseyism  must  begin  with  a 
irging  of  the  prayer  book  and  homilies.  This 
essential.  Without  it,  no  prescription  can 
of  any  avail.  And  why  should  not  this  be 
r>ne  ?  Does  any  body  pretend  that  these  for- 
lularies  are  perfect?  Not  when  dealing 
onestly  with  their  judgment." 
And  then  in  continuation  he  remarks  : 
"  Let  the  usages  of  the  church  be  purged, 
^hy  should  they  not  ?  Do  those  I  object  to,1 
ccomplish  any  good  ?  What  possible  advan- 
tge  can  there  be  in  having  different  places  for 
reaching  and  praying?  Who  was  ever  made 
'ise  unto  salvation,  or  had  a  holy  thought  sug- 
ested,  by  a  variety  of  clerical  dresses,  or  espe- 
ially  by  a  theatrical  exchange  of  vestments 
tiring  divine  service  ?  When  was  truth  better 
nforced  by  a  special  conspicuity  of  the  altar, 
r  winged  with  a  diviner  energy,  by  being  pub- 
shed  from  one  corner,  and  sent  diagonally 
cross  the  church  ?  Has  any  prayer  ever  gone 
lore  directly  up  to  the  throne  of  God,  or  en- 
;red  more  readily  into  the  ears  of  Jehovah,  by 
eing  offered  with  the  face  to  the  communion- 
ible?  Have  any  better  views  of  the  Lord's 
upper  been  induced  by  departing  from  the  ex- 
mple  of  the  Saviour  and  his  apostles,  and  re- 
eiving  the  bread  and  wine  in  a  kneeling  pos- 
lre  ?  Have  the  sacramental  bread  and  wine, 
r  the  baptismal  water  ever  been  made  the  bet- 
fcr  by  heathen  manipulations  ?  Has  a  bow 
ver  enforced  the  divinity  of  the  Son  of  God, 
r  a  couple  of  finger-strokes,  in  the  form  of  a 
ross,  upon  a  child's  forehead,  ever  sunk  the 
;race  of  God  more  deeply  into  his  heart,  or 
ent  him,  in  subsequent  life,  more  cheerfully 
brward  in  the  path  of  duty  ?  No  ;  to  each 
nd  to  all,  I  say,  no, — not  in  any  manner,  not 
i  any  degree.  Tell  tne,  then,  ye  who  support 
hese  things,  if  they  do  no  good,  for  what  are 
hey  retained  ?  Why  practice  useless  ceremo- 
lies  ?  Ts  the  Christian,  especially  the  Chris- 
ian  minister,  to  spend  his  time  in  observing 
:eremonies  which  have  no  useful  end?  Is  the 
:hurch  of  God,  placed  in  the  midst  of  this 
vicked  world,  to  busy  itself  about  trifles  which 
lenefit  no  one  ? 

"  But  this  is  not  the  worst  view  of  the  case. 
These  things  are  not  merely  useless  ;  it  has 
jeen  proved  that  they  do  positive  mischief ; 
hat  they  suggest  and  teach  error  ;  that  they 
jeget  superstitious  feelings." 

English  Living  in  Olden  Times. — Tn  the 
reign  of  Henry  VII.,  the  household  of  the 
Earl  of  Northumberland  composed  166  per- 
sons, who,  with  fifty-seven  strangers,  were 
laily  entertained  at  his  table  at  a  cost  of 
£lll  16s.  6d.  per  annum.  The  yearly  con 
sumption  of  the  noble  family  was  as  follows 
—133  oxen,  647  sheep,  the  greater  part  of 


which  were  salted,  65  hogs,  28  veals,  and  40 
lambs  ;  these  seem  to  have  been  reserved  for 
the  Earl's  table,  or  that  of  the  upper  servants 
called  the  knight's  table.  The  other  servants, 
who  ate  salted  meat  almost  the  whole  year,  with 
few  or  no  vegetables,  had  very  bad  and  unwhole- 
some meat.  Only  seventy  ells  of  linen,  at  Sd. 
per  ell,  were  allowed  lor  this  great  family  ;  nor 
were  there  any  sheets.  This  linen  was  made 
into  eight  table-cloths  for  the  Earl's  table,  and 
one  for  the  knight's  ;  this  last  was  washed  only 
once  a  month.  Their  allowance  of  wine  and 
beer  was  liberal,  as  they  had  ten  tuns  and  two 
hogsheads  of  Gascony  wine  ;  but  the  beer  was 
very  weak,  only  one  quarter  of  malt  having 
been  allowed  for  two  hogsheads  of  it.  Of  this 
stuff,  500  hogsheads  were  annually  drank. 
Only  ninety-one  dozen  of  candles  were  allow- 
ed ;  and  as  for  soap  no  mention  is  made  of  it, 
but  40s.  is  the  whole  sum  named  as  the  ex- 
ppnse  of  washing. — The  family  rose  at  six  in 
the  morning,  dined  at  ten,  and  supped  at  four 
in  the  afternoon.  His  lordship  and  his  lady 
had  set  on  their  table  at  breakfast,  at  seven 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  a  quart  of  beer,  as 
much  wine,  two  pieces  of  salt  fish,  six  ied  her- 
rings, and  four  white  ones,  or  a  dish  of  sprats. 
During  the  year  160  gallons  of  mustard  were 
allowed  for  the  use  of  the  household. 


Hydrophobia. — Youatl,  the  celebrated  vete 
rinary  surgeon,  in  his  book  on  the  dog,  gives 
the  following  advice  for  the  cure  of  that  much 
dreaded  disease,  hydrophobia.  After  describ- 
ing the  symptoms,  explaining  the  nature  and 
activity  of  the  virus,  he  says: — 

"  Cauterize  the  wound  thoroughly  with  lunar 
caustic.  Let  this,  sharpened  to  a  point,  be  ap- 
plied thoroughly  to  ev^ry  recess  and  sinuosity 
of  the  wound,  where  the  teeth  or  saliva  of  the 
animal  could  possibly  have  penetrated.  This 
will  form  an  eschar,  hard,  dry,  and  insoluble, 
a  compound  of  the  animal  fibre  and  the  caus- 
tic, in  which  the  virus  is  wrapped  up,  and  from 
which  it  cannot  be  separated.  In  a  short  time 
this  dead  matter  sloughs  away,  and  the  virus 
is  carried  off  with  it.  Previous  to  applying  the 
caustic,  it  will  often  be  necessary  to  enlarge 
the  wound,  that  every  part  may  be  fairly  got 
at ;  and  after  the  first  eschar  has  sloughed  off, 
it  will  be  advisable  to  apply  the  caustic  a  se- 
cond time,  to  destroy  any  part  that  may  not 
have  received  the  full  influence  of  the  first  ope- 
ration, or  that  may  possibly  have  been  inocu- 
lated more  by  it.  This  carefully  and  thought- 
fully done,  the  patient  may  feel  perfectly  safe. 
The  poison  will  have  been  entirely  removed, 
and  no  danger  can  remain."  Youatt  himself 
has  been  repeatedly  bitten  by  rabid  dogs,  and 
other  veterinary  surgeons  also,  but  after  pur- 
suing the  course  above  recommended,  they 
have  felt  entirely  secure,  a  confidence  justified 
by  the  event,  as  well  as  by  experiments  tried 
on  inferior  animals.  This  advice,  given  not 
by  quacks,  but  by  practitioners  of  skill  and  ex- 
perience, and  founded,  as  will  be  acknowledg- 
ed, on  reasonable  grounds,  is  worthy  to  be 
noted  and  remembered. — Ledger. 


women,  and  children — recently  passed  through 
that  town  on  their  way  to  Ohio,  and  followed 
by  a  wagon  containing  farming  implements 
and  children  too  young  to  walk.  They  had 
been  the  slaves  of  Col.  James  Epes,  of  Din- 
widdie,  who  died  not  long  since,  and  emanci- 
pated them  by  will.  Arrangements  have  been 
made  for  their  settlement  in  Ohio.  Among 
them  were  a  few  persons — husbands  and  wives 
— who  had  not  belonged  to  Col.  Epes,  but  had 
been  liberated  by  their  masters,  that  the  fami- 
lies might  not  be  divided. 

The  Washington  (Pa.)  Patriot,  relates  a 
similar  occurrence.    It  says  : 

'■'■Emancipated  Slaves. — On  Saturday  of 
last  week,  a  small  colony  of  emancipated 
slaves  passed  through  this  place  on  their  way 
to  Ohio.  There  were  forty-nine  of  them,  and 
they  stated  that  they  had  been  emancipated  on 
the  Saturday  previous,  by  their  owner,  Esq. 
Cochran,  in  Hampshire  county,  Virginia,  who 
gave  them  $:i00  to  pay  their  expenses,  and 
started  them  off  for  Ohio.  Theie  appeared  to 
be  three  or  four  families  of  them,  and  they 
were  well  equipped  for  travelling — a  four-horse 
wagon  carrying  the  .furniture,  and  another 
wagon  the  women  and  children.  They  were 
bound  for  Fayette  county,  Ohio." 

Statistical. 

The  Cotton  Manufacture  of  the  World — 
The  cultivation  and  manufacture  of  Cotton  give 
employment  to  a  large  portion  of  the  human 
family.  Cotton  is,  indeed,  a  modern  wonder 
in  the  agricultural  world,  and  especially  as  re- 
lates to  this  country.  Its  history  is  like  ro- 
mance. A  late  number  of  the  Manchester 
(Knglish)  Guardian  furnishes  some  valuable 
statistics  of  cotton  machinery  at  work  in  that 
country,  and  on  the  subject  of  the  manufacture 
generally.  .  We  condense  the  following  infor- 
mation from  the  article  : — Inquirer. 
1846. 

England  and  Wales— Mule  Spindles,  11,364,584 
Throstle    "  4,190,036 


Scotland— Mills  11 4, 
"  48, 


Total, 

Mule  Spindles, 
Throstle  " 


Total,  162 

Looms,  Mills  86     Spindles,  23,970 
Ireland— Mills     26     Mule  Spindles, 
18    Throstle  " 


15,554,619 
1,476,083 
253,795 

1,729,878 

159,333 
56,170 


Total,       44  215,503 
Looms,  Mills,  15    Spindles,  2185 

Spindles. 


.  Emancipation. — A  Fredericksburg  corres- 
pondent of  a  Baltimore  paper  says,  that  a  pro- 
cession of  forty-eight  coloured  persons — men, 


England  and  Wales, 
Scotland, 
Ireland, 


States  comprised  in  German 

Custom  League, 
Austria  and  Italy, 
France, 
Belgium, 
Switzerland, 
Russia, 


United  States, 


15,554,619 
1,729,878 
215,503 

Total,  17,500,000 
Spindles. 

815,000 
1,500,000 
3,500,000 

420,000 

650,000 

700,000 

  7,585,000 

2,500,000 


Total,  27,585,000 
England  contains  G3J-1000  parts  of  the  spindles  in 
operation  ;  the  remainder  of  Europe  275-1000  parts; 
the  United  States  91-1000  parts. 
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The  Consequences  of  Smoking. 

The  wide-spread  habit  of  smoking  has  not 
yet  had  due  medical  attention  paid  to  it  and  its 
consequences.  It  is  only  by  two  or  three 
years'  observations  that  Dr.  Laycock  had  be- 
come fully  aware  of  the  great  changes  induced 
in  the  system  by  the  abuse  of  tobacco,  and  of 
the  varied  and  obscure  forms  of  disease  to 
which  especially  excessive  smoking  gave  ori- 
gin. He  proceeded  to  state  some  of  them  as 
they  were  met  with  in  the  pharyngical  mucous 
membrane,  the  stomach,  the  lungs,  the  heart, 
the  brain,  and  the  nervous  system.  The  to- 
bacco consumed  by  habitual  smokers  varied 
from  half  an  ounce  to  twelve  ounces  per  week, 
ihe  usual  quantity  from  two  to  three  ounces. 
Inveterate  cigar  smokers  will  consume  from 
four  to  five  dozen  per  week.  The  first  morbid 
result  is  an  inflammatory  condition  of  the  mu- 
cous membrane  of  the  lips  and  tongue  ;  then 
the  tonsils  and  pharynx  suffer — the  mucous 
membrane  becoming  dry  and  congested.  If 
the  thorax  be  examined  well,  it  will  be  found 
slightly  swollen,  with  congested  veins  mean- 
dering over  the  surface,  and  here  and  there  a 
streak  of  mucus.  Action  ascends  upwards 
into  the  posterior  nares.  The  eye  becomes 
affected  with  heat,  slight  redness,  lachryma- 
tion,  and  a  peculiar  spasmodic  action  of  the 
orbicularis  muscle,  experienced  with  intole- 
rance of  light  when  awaking  in  the  morning. 
The  frontal  sinuses  do  not  escape,  but  there  is 
a  heavy  dull  ache  in  their  region.  Descending 
down  the  alimentary  canal,  we  come  to  the 
stomach,  where  the  results  in  extreme  cases 
are  symptoms  of  gastritis.  Pain,  tenderness, 
and  a  constant  sensation  of  sickliness,  and  de- 
sire to  expectorate,  belong  to  this  affection. 
The  action  of  the  heart  and  lungs  is  impaired 
by  ihe  influence  of  the  narcotic  on  the  nervous 
svstem  :  but  a  morbid  state  of  the  larynx,  tra- 
chea, and  lungs  results  from  the  direct  action 
of  the  smoke.  The  voice  is  observed  to  be 
rendered  hoarser,  and  of  a  deeper  tone.  Some- 
times a  short  cough  results,  and  a  case  of  ul- 
ceration in  the  cartilages  of  the  larynx  came 
under  the  doctor's  notice.  The  patient  was 
such  a  slave  to  the  habit,  that  he  hardly  ever 
had  the  pipe  out  of  his  mouth.  Similar  suffer- 
ings have  been  caused  by  similar  practices  in 
other  instances.  Another  form  is  a  slight  tick- 
ling, low  down  in  the  pharynx  or  trachea,  and 
the  patient  coughs,  or  rather  hawks  up,  a  gru- 
mous-looking  blood.  It  is  so  alarming,  as  to 
be  mistaken  for  pulmonary  hcemoptysis.  The 
action  of  tobacco-smoking  on  the  heart  is  de- 
pressing ;  and  some  individuals  who  feel  it  in 
this  organ  more  than  others,  complain  of  an 
uneasy  sensation  about  the  left  nipple — a  dis- 
tressing feeling,  not  amounting  to  faintness, 
but  allied  to  it.  The  action  of  the  heart  is  ob- 
served to  be  feeble  and  irregular.  An  uneasy- 
feeling  is  also  experienced  in  or  beneath  the 
pectoral  muscles,  and  oftener  on  the  right  side 
than  on  the  left.  On  the  brain  the  use  of  to- 
bacco appears  to  diminish  the  rapidity  of  cere- 
bral action,  and  check  the  flow  of  ideas  through 
the  mind.  It  differs  from  opium  and  henbane, 
and  rather  excites  to  wakefulness,  like  green 
tea,  than  composes  to  sleep  ;  induces  a  dream- 
iness which  leaves  no  impression  on  the  mem- 


ory, leaving  a  great  susceptibility,  indicated  by 
a  trembling  of  hands  and  irritability  of  temper 
Such  are  secondary  results  of  smoking ;  so 
are  blackness  of  teeth  and  gum-boils.  There 
is  also  a  sallow  paleness  of  the  complexion,  an 
irresoluteness  of  disposition,  a  want  of  life  and 
energy,  and,  in  constant  smokers  who  do  not 
drink,  a  tendency  to  pulmonary  phthisis.  Dr. 
Wright  of  Birmingham,  in  a  communication 
to  the  author,  fully  corroborates  his  opinions  ; 
and  both  agree  that  smoking  produces  gastric 
disorders,  coughs,  and  inflammatory  affections 
of  the  larynx  and  pharynx  ;  diseases  of  the 
heart,  and  lowness  of  the  spirits  ;  and,  in  short, 
is  very  injurious  to  the  respiratory,  circulating, 
alimentary,  and  nervous  systems. — Literary 
Gazette. 

Decline  of  Monasteries. — Dr.  Baird  stated 
in  a  recent  lecture,  that  in  the  single  city  of 
Seville,  containing  a  population  of  110,000, 
there  were  once  seventy  monasteries ;  now 
there  are  but  three.  It  is  so  over  the  country 
of  Spain.  In  this  Protestant  country,  the  Pa- 
pists buy  up  Church  properly  ;  in  Roman  Ca- 
tholic Spain  they  sell  it.  In  the  two  most 
Protestant  countries  in  the  world,  England  and 
the  United  States,  Romanism  is  rapidly  in- 
creasing :  in  Spain  and  Italy,  two  of  the  most 
Roman  Catholic  countries  in  the  world,  there 
are  strong  tendencies  towards  Protestantism. 
Truly,  it  is  an  age  of  extraordinary  changes. 
— Presbyterian. 

The  Heathen  World. — According  to  the 
most  accurate  recent  calculations,  the  entire 
population  of  the  earth  is  about  one  thousand 
millions  of  inhabitants.  The  following  is  as 
accurate  a  distribution  of  their  religious  classes 
as  can  well  be  made,  and  answers  every  pur- 
pose, in  order  to  have  a  practical  view  of  the 
condition  of  the  world  : — Presbyterian. 
Protestants,         .  .  70,000,000 

Roman  Catholics,  .  •  130,000,000 
Greek  Church,    .  .  50,000,000 

Armenians  and  others,  8,000,000 
Jews,  .  ,  6,000,000 

Mohammedans,  .  100,000,000 

Pagans,  .  .  630,000,000 


Total,  1,000,000,000 


An  Army  of  Col\>ortevrs. — Lord  Ashley, 
and  some  others,  says  the  Dublin  Herald,  have 
raised  near  8100,000  for  the  employment  of 
seven  hundred  Scripture  readers  for  Ireland. 
This  army  of  Colporteurs  is  to  be  immediately 
distributed  over  the  country,  reading  the  Bible 
and  instructing  the  people  in  their  houses  and 
by  the  highway. 


fresh  air,  it  may  be  seasonable  to  remind  them 
that  a  few  hundred  tracts  would  form  no  grea 
addiiton  in  bulk  to  their  baggage,  and  might  bt 
very  profitably  distributed  among  persons  thej 
meet  with  in  their  journeyings.  It  must  b 
confessed,  that  the  members  of  our  Society  an 
far  from  being  active  in  this  work  of  benevo 
lence,  in  which  members  of  other  religious 
bodies  seem  to  be  indefatigable.  Let,  then,  nt 
Friend,  consider  his  or  her  travelling  equipagif""* 
complete,  until  a  suitable  quantity  of  tracts  are" 
added  ;  not  forgetting — as  especially  suited  tc 
the  prominent  evil  of  the  day— those  treating 
upon  War. 


ilflo 


Til!  FRIEND. 


SEVENTH  MONTH  24,  1847. 


In  our  paper  of  to-day  will  be  found  acommu- 
nication  headed  "  Slavery — Tracts,"  in  which 
the  openness  among  members  of  other  societies 
to  receive  and  read  Friends'  tracts  is  mention- 
ed. As  many  of  our  members  are  now  escap- 
ing from  the  heat  of  the  city  to  breathe  a  little 


The  following  paragraph  is  taken  from  a 
recent  paper.  Whoever  views  the  railroad 
cars,  steamboats,  and  stages,  that  leave  this 
city  on  First-days  with  their  unnumbered  pas-; 
sengers,  will  be  compelled  to  admit,  that  we 
are  not  in  a  condition  to  "  cast  the  first  stone," 
at  our  transatlantic  brethren. 

"  At  a  public  meeting  recently  held  in  Eng. 
land,  it  was  stated,  that  out  of  a  population  of 
more  than  two  millions,  there  was  an  attend- 
ance of  only  two  hundred  thousand  persons  on 
the  services  of  the  Sabbath,  in  the  churches 
and  chapels  of  all  denominations!"  "If  in-lffl 
quiry  was  made  as  to  the  occupation  of  the  llr; 
rest,  the  crowded  slate  of  steam-vessels,  rail 
way  carriages,  public-houses,  tea  gardens,  club! 
and  gaming  houses  would  furnish  a  reply 


Died,  in  Hector,  New  York,  the  28th  of  Fourth 
month  last,  Sarah  D.,  wife  of  William  Mekeel,  in  the 
32d  year  of  her  age.  This  dear  Friend  appears  to  have 
been  of  a  mild  and  obedient  disposition,  even  from  her 
nfancy  to  mature  age,  and  having  a  good  degree  of 
religious  care  extended  in  guarding  her  education, 
together  with  the  secret  operations  of  the  Spirit  of 
Truth  upon  her  mind,  she  was  early  prepared  tor  use- 
fulness in  her  domestic  circle,  and  in  the  Church. 
While  suffering  under  the  progress  of  a  lingering  dis- 
ease, she  was  inquired  of,  Whether  anything  appeared 
in  her  way  ?  She  meekly  replied,  "  There  did  not; 
but  she  had  not  words  to  communicate,  and  she  had 
no  wish  to  express  much  unless  it  was  given  her,  de- 
siring  rather  to  be  still,  and  pass  quietly  away."  Yet 
near  her  close  she  was  enabled  to  bear  testimony  to  the 
goodness  of  her  blessed  Redeemer,  in  a  clear,  sound, 
and  appropriate  manner ;  and  also  to  manifest  her  full 
assurance  of  Divine  acceptance,  and  her  clear  pros- 
pect of  Heavenly  joys  soon  to  be  realized,  unmixed 
with  the  pains  or  pleasures  of  this  life.  She  continued 
in  prayer  and  praise  until  within  a  few  moments  of  her 
last  breathing,  so  that  her  friends  have  no  doubt  of  her 
happy  change.  She  left  five  children,  (one  of  whom 
has  since  deceased,)  whom  she  had  endeavoured  to 
train  up  in  that  simplicity  which  characterises  the 
Christian  and  the  Friend. 

 ,  near  Rahway,  on  the  23d  of  Sixth  month, 

Jane  L.  Hartshorne,  daughter  of  Hugh  and  Elizabeth 
Hartshorne,  in  the  40th  year  of  her  age.  Her  life  of 
great  and  varied  suffering,  borne  with  most  exemplary 
fortitude  and  patience,  was  closed  by  a  particularly 
painful  ilness;  but  He  who  "  loveth  whom  he  chas- 
tiseth,"  and  whose  tender  and  gracious  pleadings, 
were  early  breathed  upon  her  heart,  forsook  her  not 
when  heart  and  flesh  did  fail.  Seasons  of  deep  and 
solemn  proving,  resulted  in  the  calm,  humble,  abiding 
reliance  upon  Him  whose  blood  cleanseth  from  all  sin, 
and  she  waited  in  submission  the  welcome  summons 
to  depart.  It  found  her  prepared  in  full  and  tranquil 
consciousness  of  the  awful  event,  kept  in  the  "  perfect 
peace,"  those  alone  can  know  whose  hearts  are  stayed 
upon  Him.  It  came,  her  friends  confidingly  and 
thankfully  believe,  only  to  call  her  home. 

 ,  at  his  residence,  near  Frankford,  Jacob  S, 

Waln,  son  of  the  late  Nicholas  and  Sarah  Wain,  aged 
63, — a  member  of  the  Southern  District  Monthly 
Meeting. 


It  ID 
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SCOTCH  SNOW  STORMS. 

The  most  dismal  of  all  the  snow  storms  on 
;cord,  is  "  the  thirteen  drifty  days."  This 
Uraordinary  storm  occurred  in  the  year 
320.  The  traditionary  stories  and  pictures 
I  desolation  that  remain  of  it  are  the  most 

re  imaginable;  and  the  mention  of  the  thir- 
:en  days  to  an  old  shepherd  in  a  stormy  win- 
:r  night,  never  fails  to  impress  his  mind  with 

sort  of  religious  awe,  and  often  sets  him  on 
is  knees  before  that  Being  who  alone  can  avert 
ich  another  calamity. 

It  is  said  that  during  thirteen  days  and 
ights,  the  snow-drift  never  once  abated  ;  the 
round  was  covered  with  frozen  snow  when 

commenced,  and  during  all  that  time  the 
heep  never  broke  their  fast.  The  cold  was 
itense,  to  a  degree  never  before  remembered  ; 
nd  about  the  tilth  and  sixth  days  of  the  storm, 
lie  young  sheep  began  to  fall  into  a  sleepy  and 
>rpid  state,  and  all  that  were  so  affected  in  the 
vening,  died  during  the  night.  The  intensity 
f  the  frost-wind  often  cut  them  ofF,  when  in 
hat  state,  instantaneously.  About  the  ninth 
nd  tenth  days,  the  shepherds  began  to  build 
p  large  semicircular  walls  of  their  dead,  in 
rder  to  afford  some  shelter  for  the  remainder 
f  the  living ;  but  they  availed  but  little,  for 
bout  the  same  time  they  were  frequently 
een  tearing  at  one  another's  wool  with  their 
3eth. 

When  the  storm  abated,  on  the  fourteenth 
ay  from  its  commencement,  there  was,  on 
tiany  a  high-lying  farm,  not  a  living  sheep  to 
e  seen.  Large  misshapen  walls  of  dead,  sur- 
ounding  a  small  prostrate  flock,  likewise  all 
ead,  and  frozen  stiff  in  their  lairs,  were  all 
hat  remained  to  cheer  the  forlorn  shepherd 
nd  his  master;  and  though  on  low-lying 
arms,  where  the  snow  was  not  so  hard  before, 
lumbers  of  sheep  weathered  the  storm,  yet 
heir  condition  received  such  a  shock  that  the 
;reater  part  of  them  perished  afterwards  ;  and 
he  final  consequence  was,  that  about  nine- 
enths  of  all  the  sheep  in  the  south  of  Scotland 
vere  destroyed.  In  the  extensive  pastoral 
iistrict  of  Eskdale  Moore,  which  maintains 


upwards  of  twenty  thousand  sheep,  it  is  said 
none  were  left  alive  but  forty  young  wedders 
on  one  farm,  and  five  old  ewes  on  another. 
The  farm  of  Thaup  remained  without  a  stock 
and  without  a  tenant  for  twenty  years  after  the 
storm  ;  at  length  one  very  honest  and  liberal- 
minded  man  ventured  to  take  a  lease  of  it,  at 
the  annual  rent  of  a  gray  coat  and  a  pair  of 
hose.  It  is  now  rented  at  £500.  An  exten- 
sive glen  in  T\yeedsmuir,  belonging  to  Sir 
James  Montgomery,  became  a  common  at 
that  lime,  to  which  any  man  drove  his  flocks 
that  pleased  ;  and  it  continued  so  for  nearly  a 
century. 

The  years  1709,  '40,  and  '72,  were  all  like- 
wise notable  years  of  severity,  and  for  the 
losses  sustained  among  the  flocks  of  sheep. 
In  the  latter  the  snow  lay  from  the  middle  of 
December  until  the  middle  of  April,  and  all 
the  time  hard  frozen.  Partial  thaws  always 
kept  the  farmer's  hopes  alive,  and  thus  pre- 
vented him  from  removing  his  sheep  to  a  low 
situation,  till  at  length  they  grew  so  weak  that 
they  could  not  be  removed.  There  has  not 
been  such  a  general  loss  in  the  days  of  any 
man  living  as  in  that  year.  It  is  by  these 
years  that  all  subsequent  hard  winters  have 
been  measured,  and  of  late  by  that  of  1795  ; 
and  when  the  balance  turns  out  in  favour  of 
the  calculator,  there  is  always  a  degree  of 
thankfulness  expressed,  as  well  as  a  composed 
submission  to  the  awards  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence. The  daily  feeling  naturally  impressed 
on  the  shepherd's  mind,  that  all  his  comforts 
are  so  entirely  in  the  hand  of  Him  who  rules 
the  elements,  contributes  not  a  little  to  that 
firm  spirit  of  devotion  in  which  the  Scottish 
shepherd  is  so  distinguished.  I  know  of  no 
scene  so  impressive  as  that  of  a  family  se- 
questered in  a  lone  glen  during  the  time  of  a 
winter  storm ;  and  where  is  the  glen  in  the 
kingdom  that  wants  such  a  habitation  1  There 
they  are  left  to  the  protection  of  Heaven,  and 
they  know  and  feel  it.  Throughout  all  the 
wild  viscissitudes  of  nature,  they  have  no  hope 
of  assistance  from  man,  but  are  conversant 
with  the  Almighty  alone. 

Before  retiring  to  rest,  the  shepherd  uni- 
formly goes  out  to  examine  the  state  of  the 
weather,  and  makes  his  report  to  the  little 
dependent  group  within  ;  nothing  is  to  be  seen 
but  the  conflict  of  the  elements,  nor  heard,  but 
the  raving  of  the  storm.  Then  they  all  kneel 
around  him,  while  he  recommends  them  to  the 
protection  of  Heaven  ;  and  though  their  little 
hymn  of  praise  can  scarcely  be  heard  even  by 
themselves,  as  it  mixes  with  the  roar  of  the 
tempest,  they  very  often  rise  from  their  devo- 
tions with  their  spirits  cheered,  and  their  con- 
fidence renewed,  and  go  to  sleep  with  an  exul- 
tation of  mind  of  which  kings  and  conquerors 
have  no  share. 


But  of  all  the  storms  that  ever  Scotland  wit- 
nessed, or  I  hope  will  ever  again  behold,  there 
is  none  of  them  that  can  once  be  compared  to 
the  memorable  24th  of  January,  1795,  which 
fell  with  such  particular  violence  on  that  divi- 
sion of  the  south  of  Scotland  that  is  between 
Crawford-muir  and  the  border.  Within  these 
bounds,  seventeen  shepherds  perished,  and  up- 
wards of  thirty  were  carried  home  insensible, 
who  afterwards  recovered  ;  but  the  number  of 
shsep  that  were  lost,  far  outwent  any  possibil- 
ity of  calculation.  One  farmer  alone,  Thomas 
Beattie,  lost  1,440;  and  many  others  in  the 
same  quarter  from  600  to  800  each.  Whole 
flocks  were  overwhelmed  with  snow,  and  no 
one  ever  knew  where  they  were  till  the  snow 
dissolved,  when  they  were  all  found  dead. 
Many  hundreds  were  driven  into  waters, 
burns,  and  lakes,  by  the  violence  of  the  storm, 
where  they  were  buried  or  frozen  up  ;  and 
these  the  flood  carried  away,  so  that  they  were 
never  seen  nor  found  by  the  owners  at  all. 

The  following  anecdote  somewhat  illustrates 
the  confusion  and  devastation  that  it  bred  in 
the  country.  The  greater  part  of  the  rivers  on 
which  the  stor,m  was  most  deadly,  run  into  the 
Solway  Frith,  on  which  there  is  a  place  called 
the  Beds  of  Esk,  where  the  tide  leaves  what- 
soever is  thrown  into  it  by  the  rivers.  When 
the  flood,  and  the  storm  subsided,  there  were 
found  in  that  place  and  the  shores  adjacent, 
1,840  sheep,  9  black  cattle,  3  horses,  2  men, 
1  woman,  45  dogs,  180  hares,  besides  a  num- 
ber of  meaner  animals. 


LONDON  EPISTLE. 
From  the  Yearly  Meeting  held  in  London, 
by  adjournments,  from  the  19th  of  the  Fifth 
Month,  to  the  27th  of  the  same,  inclusive, 
1847: 

To  the  Quarterly  and  Monthly  Meetings  of  Friends  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  elsewhere. 

Dear  Friends  : — We  have  at  this  time  been 
comforted  together  in  the  enjoyment  of  that 
fellowship  which  is  in  the  Truth,  and  have 
been  enabled  to  conduct  the  business  which  has 
come  before  us,  in  much  brotherly  love  and 
harmony. 

Our  hearts  have  been  made  tender  under  a 
sense  of  our  Saviour's  love,  and  of  the  care 
which  in  this  love  He  is  still  extending  to  his 
Church,  wheresoever  those  who  belong  to  him 
may  be  scattered  upon  the  face  of  the  whole 
earth.  He  knoweth  their  sorrows,  their  wants, 
and  the  depth  and  extent  of  all  their  tribulation. 
Touched  with  the  feeling  of  their  infirmities, 
having  borne  our  grief  and  carried  our  sorrows, 
he  doth  not  fail  to  plead  their  cause,  and  through 
him  and  for  his  sake,  God  will  not  fail  to  sup- 
ply all  their  need.  "  Seeing  then  that  we  have 
a  great  high  priest,  that  is  passed  into  the 
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heavens,  Jesus  the  Son  of  God,  let  us  hold  fast 
our  profession,"  and  whilst  we  ever  bear  in 
mind  what  He  hath  endured  for  our  sakes,  and 
the  price  that  was  paid  for  our  redemption, 
even  "  the  precious  blood  of  Christ,  as  of  a 
lamb  without  blemish  and  without  spot,"  and 
that  in  him  we  have  a  pitiful  and  constant  in- 
tercessor, we  desire  for  ourselves,  and  for  all 
who  bear  his  name,  that  we  may  ever  hold  in 
remembrance  the  practical  character  of  the 
religion  of  the  Gospel  of  our  Lord,  "  that  we, 
being  dead  to  sins,  should  live  unto  righteous- 
ness." 

A  concern  has  been  awakened  amongst  us, 
that,  as  a  religious  Society,  we  may  be 
quickened  yet  more  and  more  to  that  life 
which  has  its  enjoyment  in  the  service  of  the 
Lord  ;  that  life,  in  which  the  believing  soul 
doth  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousness,  and 
under  a  conviction  of  our  utter  helplessness, 
and  in  the  exercise  of  watchfulness  and  prayer, 
doth  meekly  submit  to  the  government  of 
Christ,  and  follow  him  in  obedience  to  the  lead- 
ing of  his  Spirit.  It  is  this,  and  nothing  less 
than  this,  that  will  make  us  and  keep  us  a 
spiritually-minded  people;  and  thus,  and  in  no 
other  way,  can  we  be  prepared,  as  a  Church, 
to  fill  up  that  place  upon  earth,  which  we  be- 
lieve, in  his  great  mercy,  the  Lord  hath  ap- 
pointed us.  Such  is  the  largeness  of  the  grace 
of  God  to  man,  and  its  expanding  influence 
upon  the  hearts  of  those  who  have  had  expe- 
rience of  its  efficacy,  that  those  who  love  the 
Lord  Jesus  in  sincerity,  and  love  him  under  a 
sense  of  what  they  owe  to  him,  must  desire 
that  all  men  may  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  Truth,  and  that  they  all  may  be  saved  ; 
that  all  may  be  brought  within  that  one  fold  of 
which  he  is  the  Shepherd.  We  believe  that  it 
is  a  day  in  which  the  Lord  is  at  work  among 
the  nations  ;  it  is  our  prayer  that  he  may  be 
pleased  to  prosper  his  own  work,  and  to  hasten 
the  coming  of  that  day  in  which,  "  from  the 
rising  of  the  sun  even  unto  the  going  down  of 
the  same,"  his  "  name  sball  be  great  among 
the  Gentiles,"  and  the  people  everywhere  be 
made  fruitful  to  his  praise. 

The  diligent  attendance  of  our  meetings  for 
the  worship  of  Almighty  God,  as  a  public  ac- 
knowledgment of  our  dependence  upon  Him, 
is  so  intimately  connected  with  our  furtherance 
in  a  religious  life,  that  those  who  desire  to  be 
helped  to  work  out  their  own  salvation  cannot, 
we  think,  but  prize  all  such  opportunities  for 
the  renewing  of  their  strength.  Dear  Friends, 
let  us  watch  that  we  never  grow  weary  in  thus 
waiting  upon  God,  and  that  we  be  not  dis- 
heartened by  any  of  the  difficulties  which  sur- 
round us.  We  know  that  some  of  our  meet- 
ings are  kept  up  under  much  discouragement ; 
some  are  very  small,  and  amongst  the  few  who 
compose  them  may  be  those  advanced  in  age, 
and  some  who  are  labouring  under  the  pressure 
of  manifold  infirmities  :  these  have  our  sym- 
pathy. It  is  our  desire  and  our  hope  for  all 
our  elder  brethren  and  sisiers,  whether  in  small 
meetings  or  in  larger,  that  they  may  be  kept 
patient  and  steadfast  in  their  trust  in  God  ;  and 
that  in  all  their  temptations,  their  seasons  of 
sinking  and  of  conflict,  they  may  rely  upon 
his  faithfulness,  his  mercy  and  love.  We  have 
such  a  strong  belief  that  the  Lord  cloth  conde- 


scend to  own  us  in  the  presenting  of  ourselves 
before  Him,  and  that  our  meetings  for  worship, 
whether  they  may  be  held  in  silence,  or  fa- 
voured with  the  ministry  of  the  Word,  are 
seasons  of  instruction,  and  at  times,  of  awaken- 
ing visitation,  in  which  we  are  brought  to  a 
sense  of  that  which  pertains  to  the  good  of  our 
souls,  that  it  is  a  sorrow  to  us  to  find  that  any 
amongst  us  are  allowing  the  cares  of  life,  and 
engagements  of  a  worldly  nature,  to  deprive 
them  of  the  benefit  of  our  week-day  meetings. 
Affectionately  desiring  to  press  it  upon  these, 
to  yield  themselves  to  the  power  of  that  love 
which  would  draw  their  hearts  from  things  tem- 
poral to  things  eternal,  we  invite  them  to  come 
and  sit  down  with  their  brethren,  and  with 
them  to  feel  after  God  and  to  wait  upon  Him. 
And  not  only  do  we  desire  that  Friends  of 
every  class  may  be  thus  mindful  of  their  own 
best  interest,  but  that  they  may  use  their  en- 
deavours that  their  children,  and  every  mem- 
ber of  their  household  making  profession  with 
us,  partake  with  them  of  the  same  spiritual  ad- 
vantage. 

Dear  Friends,  we  are  solemnly  impressed 
with  the  nature  and  extent  of  our  Christian 
calling.  Those  who  would  be  saved  through 
Christ  must  live  to  him  ;  through  him  we  are 
called  to  a  life  of  virtue,  holiness,  and  self-de- 
nial ;  to  meekness,  humility,  and  temperance; 
to  that  charity  which  is  the  bond  of  perfect- 
ness  ;  we  are  commanded  to  render  good  for 
evil,  and  to  love  our  neighbour  as  ourselves. 
These  are  high  attainments ;  and  whilst  we 
feel  our  shortcoming,  and  that  we  are  far  from 
the  mark  that  is  set  before  us,  we  desire  for 
all  who  make  profession  with  us,  that  our  faith 
may  be  renewed  and  increased  in  that  Divine 
Power  which  works  in  man  to  the  converting 
of  his  heart  to  God ;  which  we  believe  will 
not  cease  to  work  upon  the  submissive  mind, 
until  it  bring  to  the  experience  and  enjoyment 
of  all  that  is  comprehended  in  our  Saviour's 
words,  "  The  kingdom  of  God  is  within  you." 
By  the  working  of  this  Power,  both  in  the  early 
days  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  and  in  subse- 
quent generations,  there  were  those  who  re- 
ceived the  truth  in  the  love  of  it,  and  abode  in 
it ;  they  were  delivered  from  the  power  of 
darkness,  and  translated  into  the  kingdom  of 
the  dear  Son  of  God.  Brought  to  the  neces- 
sity of  renouncing  the  world,  and  renouncing 
its  vanities  and  corruptions,  they  gave  them- 
selves up  to  bear  the  yoke,  and  honoured  him 
who  laid  that  yoke  upon  them,  by  open  ac- 
knowledgment of  their  allegiance  to  him.  Liv- 
ing in  the  world,  but  being  not  of  the  world, 
they  devoted  themselves  to  the  Lord,  they  were 
diligent  in  the  duties  of  their  station,  in  domes- 
tic life,  in  civil  society,  and  in  the  service  of 
the  Church,  as  it  was  laid  upon  them  ;  thus 
their  light  was  made  to  shine,  and  through 
them  the  name  of  the  Lord  was  gloiified.  In 
considering  the  faith  and  love  and  obedience 
of  those  who  are  gone  before  us,  we  see  our- 
selves encompassed  with  a  cloud  of  witnesses, 
whose  example  ought  to  quicken  our  souls  to 
a  more  fervent  zeal  to  walk  while  we  have  the 
light ;  to  work  while  it  is  day ;  to  lay  aside 
every  weight ;  to  bear  the  cross  of  Christ ; 
and,  in  a  teachable  and  willing  mind,  to  give 
ourselves  to  be  led  by  him.    Were  this  to  be- 


come the  engagement  of  our  hearts  in  our 
spective  allotments  in  life  ;  and  in  our  ind' 
dual  path  of  religious  service,  holding  c 
proper  place  in  the  body,  we  should  not  o 
be  helpful  one  to  the  other,  but  according 
the  will  of  God,  be  rendered  instrumental 
the  furtherance  of  his  work  among  men. 

As  a  religious  Society  we  are  not  living 
to  our  calling  ;  we  are  not  the  people  that  | 
might  be,  and  that  we  ought  to  be ;  there 
amongst  us  too  much  of  an  earthly  mind,  a 
too  little  of  the  heavenly  mind ;  we  are  t 
much  assimilated  to  the  spirit  and  to  the  hab 
of  the  world.     Were  we  really  bearing  t 
cross  of  Christ,  and  subject  to  his  governme 
within  us;  did  we  live  under  the  convictii 
that  we  are  not  oar  own,  and  that  for  the  rig 
employment  of  every  talent  and  every  facul 
with  which  God  has  endowed  us,  for  his  glo 
and  for  the  good  of  others,  we  must  give  a 
count  at  the  day  of  final  reckoning,  and  thf 
"  whatsoever  a  man  soweth,  that  shall  he  sH 
reap,"  there  would  be  more  of  the  fear  of  tl 
Lord  resting  upon  us.    Were  our  treasure 
Heaven,  and  our  affections  set  upon  the  thin< 
which  are  above,  there  would  be  less  desii 
for  worldly  greatness  and  worldly  display 
we  should  be  less  eager  in  our  pursuit  after  tl 
riches  of  the  world,  and  less  anxious  for  ii 
friendship :   did  we  more  regard   the  rig' 
adorning  of  the  hidden  man  of  the  heart,  an 
that  ornament  which  in  the  sight  of  God  is  ( 
great  price,  we  could  not  spend  our  substanc 
or  our  time  either  on  costly  apparel  and  ot 
own  personal  adorning,  or  the  decoration  of  ou 
houses.    Were  our  pleasure  in  that  which  i 
most  pleasing  to  the  Lord  ;  were  we  to  regar 
it,  as  it  really  is,  a  blessing  to  ourselves  to  b 
made  a  means  of  blessing  to  our  neighbours 
were  a  due  portion  of  the  time  of  onr  dea 
Friends,  whether  in  early  life  or  in  more  matu 
age,  devoted  to  visiting  the  poor  in  their  ow 
habitations,  and  to  the  improvement  of  the' 
condition,  we  think  that  less  would  be  given  t 
mere  amusement,  and  to  objects  of  mere  pe 
sonal  gratification.     We  would  therefore,  ii 
love,  urge  upon  all  of  every  class,  both  younj 
and  old,  upon  the  rich  and  upon  those  who  d< 
not  abound  in  the  riches  of  this  life,  to  thin 
upon  their  high  and  holy  calling  ;  to  remembe 
the  uncertainty  of  life,  and  the  instability  o 
earthly  things:  and  let  us  a'l,  with  one  heart 
give  up  ourselves  to  the  pursuit  of  those  things 
which  make  for  peace,  and  for  our  real  useful 
ness  amongst  men,  and  which,  through  the  help 
of  God's  holy  Spirit,  will  be  also  to  our  everlast- 
ing good. 

We  have,  in  usual  course,  received  ac- 
counts of  the  sufferings  of  our  members  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in  support  of  out 
well-known  Christian  testimony  against  tithes 
and  other  ecclesiastical  claims.  The  amount 
thus  reported,  including  the  costs  and  charges 
of  distraint,  is  upwards  of  nine  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds. 

Within  the  last  year,  it  has  pleased  the  Al- 
mighty to  visit  the  nation  of  Ireland  with  sore 
affliction.  Famine  and  disease  and  death  have 
ensued  from  the  failure  of  that  crop  upon  which 
a  large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  were  de- 
pendent for  their  daily  food.  We  feel  that  it 
becomes  us  to  speak  of  the  dispensations  of  the 
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lost  High  with  reverence  and  fear :  His 
judgments  are  a  great  deep."     "  God  is 
reater  than  man,"  and  "  he  giveth  not  ac- 
ount  of  any  of  his  matters."    His  creatures, 
anding  in  awe  before  Him,  trembling,  and,  it 
lay  be,  dumb  with  astonishment,  may  well 
jnfess  to  the  language  with  which  his  ser- 
ant  worshipped  him,  "  O  the  depth  of  the 
ches  both  of  the  wisdom  and  knowledge 
f  God!  how  unsearchable  are  his  judgments, 
nd  his  ways  past  finding  out !"     We  desire 
j  be  instructed  by  that  which  we  have  seen 
ud  heard.    It  has  brought  us  to  the  feeling  of 
ir  dependent  condition,  and  may  this  feeling 
ever  depart  from  us.    God  is  love  :  our  Fa- 
ler,  who  is  in  Heaven,  is  very  pitiful  and  of 
mder  mercy;  and  it  may  be,  that  in  the  suf- 
irings  which  he  has  permitted  to  befal  some 
f  his  children,  he  designs  not  only  to  bless 
is  chastening  to  their  greatest  benefit,  both  in 
)is  life  and  in  that  which  is  to  come,  but  to 
inctify  it  to  those  that  are  round  about  them. 
Men  the  adversities  of  our  neighbours,  their 
overty  and  distress,  have  the  effect  of  soften- 
jg  our  hearts  and  kindling  our  best  sympa- 
lies,  awakening  us  to  a  desire  and  to  an  effort 
»  relieve  their  wants,  they  are  made  a  means 
if  good  to  us,  and  we  are  prepared  to  feel  the 
lirce  of  "  the  words  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  how  he 
I  ud,  It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive." 
I  We  have  received  Epistles  from  Friends  in 
l|reland,  and  on  the  American  continent.  This 
Orrespondence  is  valuable  as  a  bond  of  union 
tetween  us  and  them.    It  has  heretofore,  as 
mm  as  at  the  present  time,  been  the  means  of 
| ringing  us  into  sympathy  with  them  in  their 
Isercises;  and  their  participation  in  ours  has 
|3en  to  our  strength  and  comfort.  Our  brethren 
i  America  have  deeply  felt  for  their  country, 
1  the  miseries  and  the  bloodshed  that  the  ar- 
lies  of  their  government  have  inflicted  upon 
lie  Republic  of  Mexico,  and  in  the  sufferings 
i  hich  they  have  brought  upon  themselves  ;  and 
j ley  have  thought  it  their  duty  to  remonstrate 
rith  their  rulers  by  memorials  to  Congress. 
Ve  take  comfort  in  the  persuasion,  that  our 
i Ihristian  testimony  against  bearing  arms,  and 
gainst  all  war  and  fighting,  is  dear  to  Friends 
n  that  side  of  the  Atlantic  and  in  this  nation. 
I  is  our  concern,  that,  living  up  to  our  mea- 
jre  of  light,  we  may  with  meekness  and  firm- 
ess,  and  with  consistency  of  character,  uphold 
lis  precious  testimony,  to  the  honour  of  the 
jiord.     We  have  often  had  occasion  to  speak 
f  the  horrors  of  war  and  of  its  evil  effects 
pon  the  people  of  contending  nations  ;  how 
breaks  in  upon  that  relation  of  brotherhood 
1  which  it  is  graciously  the  design  of  Heaven- 
f  wisdom  that  they  should  be  united  :  now, 
'e  would  express  our  thankfulness  that  peace 
1  subsisting  between  this  country  and  the 
owers  of  Europe  and  the  United  States.  A 
;riking  testimony  to  the  blessing  of  peace,  and 
)  the  benefit  of  peaceful  intercourse  among 
ations,  is  afforded  by  the  degree  in  which  the 
alamity  of  famine  in  Ireland  and  Scotland, 
nd  the  scarcity  of  food  in  England,  have  been 
litigated  by  supplies  from  abroad,  and  the 
;rong  probability  that,  but  for  those  supplies, 
mltitudes  who  are  now  alive  would  have 
erished  :  we  desire  that  it  may  be  remember- 
i  with  instruction  and  gratitude. 


The  subject  of  the  legal  punishment  of 
death  has  at  this  time  obtained  our  very  serious 
attention.  This  punishment,  to  a  very  great 
extent,  fails  to  produce  the  effect  of  deterring 
others  from  the  commission  of  crime ;  and  we 
believe  that  it  is  even  the  means  of  hardening 
in  sin  many  who  witness  public  executions. 
But  a  far  more  serious  objection  to  it  is,  that 
man  thus  undertakes  to  determine  the  period 
at  which  his  fellow-man  shall  cease  to  exist  in 
this  world  ;  when  all  opportunity  for  repent- 
ance terminates  ;  and  when,  in  consequence  of 
the  laws  and  decisions  of  fallible  men,  the 
criminal,  however  unprepared  he  may  be,  is 
hurried  into  the  presence  of  the  Judge  of  the 
whole  earth.  We  therefore  recommend  this 
solemn  subject  to  the  very  serious  attention  of 
our  members;  and  would  encourage  them  to 
seek,  under  the  influence  of  the  wisdom  which 
is  from  above,  to  promote  that  close  examina- 
tion of  the  latter  by  our  countrymen  and  our 
rulers,  which  may  so  enlighten  their  under- 
standings as  to  hasten  the  day  when  the  pun- 
ishment of  death  shall  be  wholly  abolished. 

In  conclusion,  dear  Friends,  we  offer  you  the 
salutation  of  our  love,  and  the  expression  of 
our  warm  solicitude  for  your  growth  and  esta- 
blishment and  fruilfulness  in  all  that  shall  be 
to  your  own  good,  and  to  the  honour  and  praise 
of  God.  Let  us  love  one  another  with  a  pure 
heart  fervently,  and  let  it  be  our  prayer,  that 
every  propensity  of  our  nature  which  opposeth 
the  reign  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  within  us,  may 
be  made  subject  to  Him,  and  that  we  may 
become  more  and  more  clothed  with  a  meek 
and  gentle  spirit,  and  that  blessed  charity  which 
"  beareth  all  things,  believeth  all  things,  hopeth 
all  things,  endureth  all  things." 

"  Now  unto  Him  that  is  able  to  do  exceed- 
ingly abundantly  above  all  that  we  ask  or  think 
according  to  the  power  that  worketh  in  us,  unto 
him  be  glory  in  the  Church  by  Christ  Jesus 
throughout  all  ages,  world  withoutend.  Amen." 

Signed,  in  and  on  behalf  of  the  Meeting,  by 
George  Stacey, 
Cleric  to  the  Meeting  this  year. 

Mummy  Scrip  from  Egypt. — Speculation 
has  taken  a  new  turn  respecting  the  mummies 
of  Egypt.  Formerly  the  question  was,  Why 
were  they  made  1  The  more  utilitarian  spirit 
of  the  present  day  inquires,  What  can  be  made 
of  them  ?  It  is  actually  proposed  to  strip  them 
of  their  manifold  wrappers  of  sumptuous  linen, 
in  order  that  the  cloth  may  be  manufactured 
into  paper,  for  the  profit  of  the  Pasha's  Govern- 
ment !  The  details  are  given  in  an  article  of 
ho  Spettatore  Egiziano,  an  Italian  newspaper 
recently  started  in  Grand  Cairo,  and  conducted 
with  great  zeal  and  ability. 

The  writer, whose  proposal  had  been  already 
laid  before  the  Government,  sets  out  by  assum- 
ing, that  embalming  was  practised  in  Egypt 
for  at  least  twenty-one  centuries,  that  is  from 
the  death  of  Joseph  to  the  birth  of  Christ. 
Allowing  thirty-two  years  to  a  generation,  the 
population  (7,000,000)  must  have  been  renewed 
about  sixty  and  a  half  times  during  the  twenty- 
one  centuries.  That  is  to  say,  four  hundred 
and  twenty  millions  of  bodies  must  have  been 
mummified  in  that  period.  Estimating  the 
cloth  employed  in  wrapping  them  up  at  two 


kilogrammes  (four  pounds)  per  mummy,  there 
would  be  a  total  of  eight  hundred  and  forty 
million  kilogrammes,  or  8,400,000  metrical 
quintals  of  cloth,  which  may  be  used  for  the 
manufacture  of  paper.  Now  supposing  that 
even  one-half  of  this  quantity  has  been  destroy- 
ed by  the  Arabs  and  others,  let  us  ask  what 
value  may  be  assigned  to  the  remaining 
4,200,000  metrical  quintals. 

"  Here,"  says  the  ingenious  speculator,  "  it 
is  necessary  to  observe,  that  the  cloth  which 
encloses  the  mummies  is  all  of  the  finest  linen  ; 
and  everybody  knows  how  superior  the  paper 
manufactured  from  yarn  is  to  that  made  from 
other  substances.  The  rags  that  serve  for  the 
preparation  of  paper  are  now  sold  in  France  at 
the  rate  of  200  piastres  (50f.)  per  metrical 
quintal.  Subtracting  from  this  sum  100  pias- 
tres for  expenses,  or  rather  more,  to  keep  al- 
ways below  an  impossible  minimum,  there  will 
nevertheless  remain  a  total  of  420,000,000 
piastres,  or  105,000,000  f.,  or  21,000,000  dol- 
lars. Only  admitting  the  half  of  this  result, 
viz.,  10,500,000  dollars,  every  one  will  agree 
that  this  industrial  resourse,  reduced  to  its  very 
lowest  proportions,  would,  nevertheless,  yield 
an  immense  profit  to  his  Highness  the  Pasha  of 
Egypt." — English  Paper. 

A  Pacific  Negro  Community  {at  Annabon, 
an  Island  near  the  Coast  of  Africa). — These 
simple  islanders  seem  to  be  wholly  unacquaint- 
ed with  weapons  of  every  kind  ;  the  only  sharp 
instrument  which  they  possess  is  a  knife, 
which  they  carry  by  their  side  for  the  purpose 
of  cutting  up  cocoa-nuts,  when  they  are  hun- 
gry or  thirsty.  On  my  offering  to  barter  my 
dagger  for  one  of  these  knives,  the  negro  at 
once  tried  its  virtue  upon  an  unripe  cocoa-nut ; 
but,  as  the  back  of  the  blade  was  too  thick  for 
his  purpose,  he  could  not  easily  cut  the  fruit, 
and  therefore  returned  it  to  me,  saying  that  it 
was  good  for  nothing.  I  then  explained  to 
him  the  real  use  of  a  dagger  ;  upon  which  he 
seemed  horrified,  and  left  me  under  evident  ap- 
prehension. 

It  is  a  gratifying  fact,  that  during  two  whole 
centuries,  this  little  nation  has  never  had  occa- 
sion to  take  up  arms  against  any  disturber  of 
its  tranquillity. —  Visit  to  the  Portuguese  Pos- 
sessions in  Southwestern  Africa,  by  Dr.  Tarns, 
a  German  Physician. 

The  so-called  Potato  Disease.  —  Alfred 
Smee,  who  has  all  -along  attributed  the  potato 
disease  to  the  aphis  vastator,  lately  placed 
some  of  those  insects  on  a  healthy  plant, 
which  they  destroyed  with  symptoms  precisely 
similar  to  those  which  affected  I  he  crop  last 
year  all  over  Europe. —  Late  Paper. 

The  bogs  of  Ireland,  which  occupy  nearly 
one  seventh  of  the  entire  surface,  contain  an 
amount  of  turf  fuel  estimated  to  bo  equal  to 
four  hundred  and  eighty  millions  of  tons  of 
coal  ;  and  worth,  at  five  shillings  the  ton,  no 
less  than  £120,000,000  sterling. 

It  is  a  bad  habit  to  speak  disrespectfully  of 
others  ;  for  it  will  lead  you  to  think  and  feel 
uncharitably  towards  them.  Ill  names  beget 
ill  blood.    Everywhere  there  may  be  some  re- 
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peated  trifling  provocation,  it  is  better  to  be 
mild  and  forbearing  than  captious  and  fretful. 
The  faults  of  others  too  often  arise  out  of  our 
own  ill-temper;  or  though  they  shall  be  real, 
we  shall  not  mend  them  by  exasperating  our- 
selves against  them. — Hazlitt. 

For  "The  Friend." 

BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES, 

Connected  with  the  HISTORY  OF  FRIENDS  IN 
PENNSYLVANIA  AND  NEW  JERSEY,  during 
the  Revolutionary  war. 

No.  3. 

LIFE  OF  JOSHUA  BROWN. 
(Concluded  from  page  348-) 

"  Now,  though  we  were  not  shut  up  accord- 
ing to  the  said  order,  we  did  not  take  the  same 
liberty  as  before,  lest  the  prison  keeper  should 
be  blamed,  but  spent  our  time  much  in  the  pri- 
son, and  held  our  meetings  there  also. 

"  Some  time  before  this,  I  had  written  a  let- 
'ter  to  some  of  our  Friends  in  Charleston,  desir- 
ing them  to  endeavour  to  find  out  what  was 
intended  to  be  done  with  us;  upon  receiving 
which,  they  went  to  one  Abraham  Livingston, 
who  was  called  a  continental  agent.    He  ap- 
peared kind  and  obliging,  and  on  trial  soon 
found  there  was  no  disposition  in  the  president 
and  council  to  release  us.    He  also  went  with 
our  Friends  to  the  chief  judge,  who  gave  them 
expectation  that  if  we  were  to  be  brought  down 
according  to  law,  and  nothing  appeared  against 
us,  save  refusing  the  test,  he  would  set  us  at 
liberty.    Upon  this  proposal,  our  Friends  of 
Charleston  obtained  what  is  called  an  habeas 
corpus,  and  sent  it  to  the  sheriff  of  Ninety-Six, 
in  order  to  bring  us  down.    On  the  7th  of  the 
Seventh  month,  we  received  by  letter,  an  ac- 
count of  what  our  Friends  of  Charleston  had 
done.    On  Fifth-day,  the  9th,  we  held  our 
meeting  in  one  of  the  prison-rooms.    On  the 
11th,  a  number  of  our  friends  of  Bush  River 
and  other  places,  came  to  see  us,  and  brought 
our  horses,  which  they  had  taken  care  of  in 
the  time  of  our  confinement,  and  we  prepared 
for  our  journey  to  Charleston.    The  prison 
keeper's  wife  being  all  along  very  kind  to  us 
whilst  we  were  prisoners,  was  now  much  af- 
fected at  parting ;  and  he  himself  was  also 
friendly,  and  made  no  charge  against  us,  which 
I  took  as  a  favour  from  the  Almighty  and 
him.    So  taking  leave  of  our  friends  and  pri- 
son keepers  in  a  very  affectionate  manner,  we 
were  conducted  by  the  under  sheriff  to  Robert 
Starks,  the  high  sheriff,  who  lived  about  thirty 
miles  distant.    We  lodged  there  one  night,  and 
were  kindly  entertained  by  him  and  his  wife, 
though  before  he  had  been  rough,  and  looked 
shy  upon  us.    We  were  about  three  days  and 
an  half  on  our  journey  from  the  sheriff's 
house  to  Charleston, — he  himself  going  with 
us.  We  had  a  meeting  in  the  town  at  Friends' 
meeting-house,  the  day  we  got  thither,  and  two 
more  the  First-day  following, — all  to  good  sat- 
isfaction :  many  people  of  the  town  attended, 
for  whose  welfare  I  felt  a  strong  engagement 
of  mind.    The  judge  who  had  been  applied  to, 
as  before  mentioned,  now  declined  seeing  us, 
concluding  he  had  not  power  to  do  anything 
for  us,  as  wc  were  informed.     So  the  sheriff 


brought  us  before  the  president,  who  asked  me 
if  I  was  convinced  of  my  error  in  not  taking 
up  arms  to  fight  for  my  country.  I  told  him 
I  had  not  seen  it  to  be  an  error,  and  therefore 
could  not  acknowledge  it  to  be  such.  He  then 
said  war  was  always  lawful,  and  he  could 
prove  it  from  scripture.  I  told  him  if  he  would 
remove  the  New  Testament  from  the  Bible, 
and  become  an  Old  Testament  man,  he  might 
do  something.  He  replied,  he  could  prove  war 
was  lawful  from  the  New  Testament ;  but  did 
not  advance  his  proofs.  He  was  kind  to  us, 
and  put  us  under  care  of  the  continental  agent 
before  named,  with  liberty  of  the  town  in  the 
day-time  for  five  days,  until  the  council  sat  of 
course. 

"The  21st  of  the  Seventh  month,  we  ap- 
peared before  the  president  and  council ;  but 
coming  with  our  hats  on,  it  gave  offence  to 
some  of  the  council,  and  I  was  thereupon 
asked,  if  that  was  the  way  I  came  before 
authority  in  the  country  where  I  lived.  I  told 
them  I  was  from  Pennsylvania,  where  it  was 
not  customary  to  demand  hat-honour ;  and 
that  we  did  not  come  before  them  in  contempt 
of  authority  ;  but  as  we  believed  that  of  uncov- 
ering the  head  was  due  to  the  Supreme  Being, 
we  could  not  therefore  give  it  by  way  of  honour 
to  man.  However,  our  hats  were  taken  off  by 
a  porter  and  laid  in  the  window.  1  gave  them 
my  certificate,  which  I  told  them  would  set 
forth  my  business  in  that  country.  The  presi- 
dent read  it  out  to  them  ;  but  I  do  not  remem- 
ber that  they  said  anything  to  it.  I  answered 
the  questions  they  asked  me,  and  was  preserv- 
ed above  the  fear  of  man  ;  being  favoured  with 
a  degree  of  that  boldness  which  is  inseparable 
from  innocence.  Then  we  withdrew,  and 
waiting  till  they  were  near  breaking  up,  the 
president  appointed  us  to  come  to  his  house  at 
a  certain  hour,  which  we  did,  and  he  informed 
us  that  the  council  would  not  join  him  in  doing 
anything  for  our  release.  I  thought  there  ap- 
peared a  disposition  in  him  to  have  us  set  at 
liberty  ;  but  he  said  he  could  not  do  it  without 
the  council.  I  told  him  they  had  no  law  to 
keep  us  any  longer  prisoners,  for  their  law  was 
banishment,  and  I  thought  it  would  be  dispens- 
ing therewith,  to  keep  us  prisoners  contrary  to 
law,  as  much  as  it  would  be  to  set  us  at  liber 
ty.  He  then  intimated,  that  although  banish 
ment  was  according  to  the  law,  yet  he  thought 
that  was  too  hard  to  inflict  on  us  :  after  some 
further  discourse,  he  seemed' to  consent  that 
we  might  have  the  liberty  of  the  limits  of  Bush 
River  Monthly  Meeting. 

"  We  set  out  for  Bush  River,  and  reached  that 
place  the  26th  of  Seventh  month.  On  First 
day,  the  27th,  I  attended  Bush  River  Meeting 
through  much  difficulty,  having  taken  some 
cold,  and  being  sore  with  riding,  yet  had  a 
satisfactory  time.  Having  now  no  hopes  of 
being  very  soon  released,  a  concern  revived 
with  me  to  visit  the  families  belonging  to  that 
monthly  meeting,  which  I  laid  before  my 
friends  at  the  close  of  their  First-day  meeting, 
— the  monthly  meeting  being  passed  before 
came  there  ; — which  proposal  obtaining  their 
concurrence,  some  Friends  gave  up  to  accom 
pany  me  in  the  service,  together  with  my  com- 
panions, Achilles  Douglas  and  Uriah  Carson, 
before  named.    We  set  out  therein  on  the  28th 
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of  the  Seventh  month  ;  and  after  some  time  1 
companions  were  both  taken  sick,  and  coi 
nued  so  a  considerable  time.  I  neverthel 
proceeded,  and  before  the  22d  of  the  Tei 
month,  I  visited  about  one  hundred  and  thi 
families  within  the  compass  of  that  extens 
monthly  meeting,  and  attended  their  particu 
meetings  as  they  came  in  course.  1  now  he; 
that  the  assembly  had  passed  an  act  for  < 
release  ;  and  on  the  24th  rode  to  the  sheril 
house,  who  I  found  had  received  a  pass  for 
the  night  before.  He  treated  me  with  ki; 
ness  ;  and  taking  leave  of  him,  I  returned 
Bush  River  again,  and  on  the  26th  set 
homeward  with  my  companion  Achilles  Do 
as,  having  been  a  prisoner  six  months,  wa 
ing  two  days.  And  although  I  had  been 
long  detained,  I  felt  my  mind  still  engaged 
visit  the  meetings  of  Friends  in  the  old  sett 
parts  of  North  Carolina  and  Virginia;  wh 
I  performed  pretty  fully,  and  returned  to 
habitation  the  26th  of  Twelfth  month,  17 
with  a  thankful  and  quiet  mind. 

Joshua  Brown.'' 
Joshua  Brown  was  enabled,  through  all 
trials  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  to  bear 
steady  testimony,  in  meekness  and  fortitu 
against  the  military  spirit,  suffering  the  c 
traint  and  wasting  of  his  goods,  rather  th 
by  voluntarily  paying  any  of  the  taxes  lev 
to  support  the  war,  give  a  tacit  consent  to 
He  maintained  a  faithful  testimony  also  agai 
slavery,  and  in  younger  life  was  the  means 
setting  free  a  number  of  coloured  persons 
tached  to  an  estate  in  which  his  first  wife  \. 
an  interest.    Some  of  his  acquaintance  cons 
ered  this  conduct  an  act  of  injustice  to  his  p  '■ 
terity,  but  others  viewed  it  as  a  Christian  du 
Some  of  these  last  would  often,  in  advan> 
life,  refer  to  Joshua  Brown's  faithfulness 
this  respect,  and  contrast  his  course,  favou 
with  the  blessings  of  Divine  Providence,  w 
that  of  some  of  his  cotemporaries,  who  \ 
preferred  their  outward  interests,  and  k 
their  slaves,  and  whose  inward  and  outw 
prosperity  seemed  blighted.    Joshua  was  ea 
concerned  to  discourage  the  use  of  spiritu 
liquors,  and  often  desired  his  friends  to 
their  faces  against  a  practice  so  fraught 
awful  consequences  to  both  soul  and  bo 
He  pointed  out  the  gradual  depravity  of  m 
which  overspreads  the  drinker,  and  the  los: 
that  composure  and  quietness,  wherein  al 
true  obedience  to  the  Divine  will  can  be  kno 
He  at  times  was  concerned  gratefully  to  co 
memorate  the  kindness  of  Providence,  in  tl 
he  had  been  enabled  to  get  his  harvest-wi 
done  more  to  his  satisfaction  without,  th 
he  had  formerly  done  with,  such  liquors 

Towards  the  close  of  his  life,  his  boc 
health  declined,  and  his  strength  of  mind 
body  decayed.    When  deprived  of  the  abi 
of  attending  religious  meetings,  he  was  favo 
ed  to  feel  inward  satisfaction  on  account  of  I 
diligent  faithfulness  in  this  duty  when  strenj 
enabled  him.     His  mind  was  preserved 
child-like  innocence;  and  in  his  great  weakne 
he  gave  no  evidence  of  a  discontented  or  fret 
temper.     His  conduct  was  indeed  instructi' 
and  gave  a  lively  token  that  the  work  of  pu 
religion,  which  reduceth  the  selfish  will,  a 
i  prepares  for  the  experience  of  a  happy  clo 
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ad  not  been  neglected  by  him,  when  in  health 
nd  strength. 
Having  attained  to  an  honourable  old  age, 
e  deceased  the  15th  of  the  Tenth  month,  be- 
ng  in  his  82nd  year. 


Selected. 

THE  LABOURING  MAN. 

BY  W.  C.  BRYANT. 

[  walked  beyond  the  city's  bounds, 

Along  an  unfrequented  way — 
The  small  uncultivated  grounds 

Of  poverty  before  me  lay. 
A.  fence  of  turf  the  spot  surrounds, 

The  poor  lone  cabin  was  of  clay. 

'Twas  sunset,  and  its  parting  light, 

With  golden  lustre,  bathed  the  west, 
But  seemed  to  linger  in  its  flight, 

To  cheer  the  summer  day  to  rest ; 
To  gladden  labour's  weary  sight, 

Like  hope  within  a  darkened  breast. 

It  melted  till  the  twilight  crept 

With  gentle  step  to  kiss  the  scene, 
And  the  soft  breath  of  evening  swept 

Its  incense  through  the  foliage  green. 
IThe  bird  had  ceased  its  note,  and  slept, 

And  all  was  silent  and  serene. 

A  form  within  the  cabin  door, 

In  poor  and  simple  garb  arrayed  ; 
1  With  face  of  care  deep  furrowed  o'er, 

Look'd  out  upon  the  gath'ring  shade. 
"He  never  lingered  thus  before," 

She  sighed,  and  bitter  grief  displayed. 

A  moment  more,  that  face  o'ercast, 

Grew  radiant  with  joy's  brighter  ray. 
The  cloud  had  gathered — burst — and  passed, 

For  he,  her  only  hope  and  stay, 
Came  hurrying  to  his  house  at  last, 

Far  down  the  solitary  way. 

He  came,  the  man  of  toil  and  care, 

With  brow  o'ershadowed  by  distress — 

And  met  with  sad  dejected  air 
The  wife's  affectionate  caress  ! 

His  heart  seemed  full !    What  storm  was  there 
To  cause  him  so  much  wretchedness  ? 

A  word  sufficed  to  tell  the  tale  ! 

A  ship  from  foreign  lands  away, 
Had  yielded  to  the  swelling  sail, 

And  now  was  anchored  in  the  bay. 
The  eye  was  moist,  the  cheek  was  pale 

That  listened  to  the  labourer's  lay. 

"  Oh  !  I  am  broken-hearted,  and  my  tongue 

Refuses  utterance  of  what  I  know  ; 
My  brain  is  maddened,  and  my  spirit  wrung, 

While  sinks  my  form  beneath  this  dreadful  blow. 
Bear  with  me  faithful  one,  while  I  impart 
The  sorrows  of  my  troubled  heart. , 

"  On  that  fair  isle,  where  our  young  days  were  passed, 
A  bolt  has  fallen  from  God's  mighty  hand  ! 

Upon  the  forms  of  men  disease  is  cast, 
And  blight  and  desolation  sear  the  land  ; 

On  every  side  the  wailings  of  despair 

Rise  from  the  lips  of  those  who  loved  us  there. 

"Dost  thou  remember  where  the  silver  stream 
Leaps  in  its  wild  career  the  vale  along, 

Where  oft  we've  lingered  in  our  summer  dream, 
And  filled  the  air  with  hope's  expectant  song  ? 

In  every  cottage  on  the  old  hill's  side 

Some  of  our  well-beloved  friends  have  died. 

"  Oh  !  I  can  see  the  pale  and  haggard  face 
Of  her  whose  last  farewell  is  ne'er  forgot, 

Who  when  she  held  me  in  her  last  embrace 
Invoked  a  blessing  on  the  labourer's  lot. 

How  little  dreamed  she  when  those  tear  drops  fell, 

That  she  would  starve,  and  I  'midst  plenty  dwell. 


"  To-day  these  dreadful  tidings  met  mine  ears, 
And  quick  I  turned  my  weekly  earning  o'er  ; 

'Tis  gone,  midst  choking  prayers  and  burning  tears  : 
And  Oh  !  I  would  to  God  it  had  been  more. 

'Tis  gone — and  in  the  thought  I  find  relief; 
It  checks  the  swelling  torrents  of  my  grief." 

The  labourer  ceased  ;  his  tale  was  o'er, 

His  heart  unburthened  of  its  care, 
And  passing  in  his  humble  door, 

He  bent  his  weary  form  in  prayer. 
The  anguish  that  his  features  wore 

Was  passed,  and  hope  sat  smiling  there. 

God  bless  the  labouring  man  ; — "  thy  bread 

Is  on  the  far-off  waters  cast," 
And  He  who  came  to  save  hath  said, 

"  It  shall  return  to  thee  at  last." 
The  rich  shall  find  no  softer  bed, 

Or  happier  memory  in  the  past. 

The  future,  it  is  full  of  flowers 

To  Christian  hearts,  so  pure  as  thine — 

And  may  the  knowledge  of  these  hours 
Shed  such  a  blessing  upon  mine, 

That  I  may  seek  those  joyous  bowers. 
Where  spirits  like  to  thee  incline. 

For"  The  Friend." 

The  Truth  will  Work  Through. 

In  the  midst  of  the  various  perplexities  and 
besetments  with  which  the  "  little  flock"  is 
at  times  assailed,  the  Shepherd  of  Israel  re- 
news their  faith  in  his  all-conquering  power. 
The  defection  of  James  Nayler,  who  had  been 
an  instrument  of  good  to  others,  and  the  rant- 
ing spirits  who  gathered  about  him,  and  under 
profession  of  Divine  guidance,  advocated  his 
cause,  administered  greatly,  at  that  early  pe- 
riod, to  the  afflictions  of  those  Friends,  who 
kept  their  habitations  in  the  Truth.  But  the  sub- 
joined letter  of  Richard  Hubberthorne,  shows 
in  a  striking  manner,  that  they  knew  Him  in 
whom  they  trusted,  and  that  he  would  carry 
them  through  all  their  difficulties.  Under  date 
of  London,  10th  of  Twelfth  month,  1656,  he 
writes  : — 

"  As  for  J.  N.,  he  is  in  Bridewell,  and  they 
will  suffer  few  to  come  to  him.  The  women 
[his  followers]  sometimes  appoint  meetings  in 
the  most  public  places  of  the  city,  as  in  the 
Exchange,  and  at  the  places  where  J.  N.  suf- 
fered. From  the  Exchange  they  sent  some  of 
them  to  prison  at  Bridewell.  They  are  a 
great  offence  to  the  way  of  Truth  here  for  the 
present ;  but  the  Truth,  will  work  throvg/i  all. 
Though  the  waters  of  strife  are  up  in  floods 
at  present,  yet  sweetly  doth  the  water  of  life 
flow,  and  pleasant  streams  are  drunk  of,  by 
those  who  keep  patient  in  the  will  of  God  ; 
and  life,  power,  and  glory  are  more  manifest 
than  ever  from  the  Father." 

A  very  instructive  letter.  They  kept  patient 
in  the  will  of  God,  while  the  waters  of  strife 
were  up,  and  threatened  to  overwhelm  them. 
No  doubt  they  kept  out  of  the  strife  of  tongues 
themselves,  and  with  a  single  eye  followed  the 
Lamb,  their  light,  and  their  leader.  Those 
soldiers  who  knew  how  to  keep  rank,  were 
very  tender  of  their  fellow-soldiers  ;  they  stood 
side  by  side  in  the  love  and  charity  of  their 
Divine  Master,  and  in  that  faith  which  has  al- 
ways been  the  saints'  victory,  they  saw  that 
the  Truth  would  finally  prevail,  and  carry  its 
humble  suffering  advocates,  through  and  over 
all  their  trials.  And  in  this  day,  it  will  also 
work  through,  if  faith  and  patience  are  abode 


in,  and  give  the  Church  rest  from  the  peculiar 
assaults  of  satan,  by  which  he  is  busily  striv- 
ing to  overturn  the  Society,  and  destroy  the 
testimony  which  it  was  raised  up  to  proclaim 
to  the  world. 

To  an  individual  S.  Grubb  writes — 
"  I  take  the  liberty  of  expressing  my  desire 
for  thy  increasing  knowledge  of  the  mysteries 
of  the  kingdom  of  God  ;  which  our  blessed 
Lord  thanked  the  Father  for  concealing  from 
the  wise  and  prudent,  and  revealing  unto 
babes.  The  sacred  influences  of  Divine  Light 
upon  our  understandings,  are  cheering  to  the 
mind,  and  animate  its  efforts  to  obtain  the 
liberty  of  the  children  of  God.  As  we  wait 
in  this  light,  and  believe  in  its  manifestations, 
we  are  favoured  to  see  more  light,  the  means 
appointed  to  procure  it  are  revealed  to  us,  and 
strength  given  to  follow.  But  as  it  was  pro- 
phetically spoken  of  the  Saviour  of  the  world, 
that  there  was  no  form  or  comeliness  in  Him, 
that  when  we  should  see  him  we  should  desire 
him,  so  the  simplicity  of  his  Gospel  is  found 
to  be.  Nothing  more  strongly  opposes  the 
will,  wisdom  and  activity  of  the  creature,  than 
in  all  abasement,  singly  to  depend  upon  the 
promised  Comforter,  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  the 
anointing  which,  an  apostle  said,  the  true  be- 
lievers received,  and  had  abiding  in  them ; 
the  unspeakable  gift  purchased  by  the  precious 
blood  of  the  Lamb,  and  dispensed  in  infinite 
mercy  for  our  salvation,  which,  through  its 
converting,  purifying  power  is  effected  :  for  he 
gave  himself  for  us  that  he  might  redeem  us 
from  all  iniquity,  &c. 

"  Nevertheless  the  glorious  end  for  which 
this  sacrifice  was  made  ought  to  be  advanced 
to,  and  our  dependence  increase  upon  the 
smallest  discoveries  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ, 
though  to  the  natural  mind  there  may  be  no 
form  nor  comeliness  in  them.  But  it  may  sor- 
rowfully be  said,  with  respect  to  his  inward 
appearance  the  second  time  without  sin  unto 
salvation,  that  he  came  to  his  own,  but  his  own 
received  him  not;  yet  let  us  remember  for  our 
encouragement,  that  to  as  many  as  did  receive 
him,  he  gave  power  to  become  the  sons  of 
God.  So  that  if  we  surrender  ourselves,  as 
clay  into  the  handa  of  the  potter,  and  our  wills 
to  the  refiner's  fire,  we  shall,  this  way,  be 
made  living  partakers  of  the  sufferings  of 
Christ,  being  fools  for  his  sake,  and  according 
to  our  measures,  conformable  to  his  death. 
This  is  an  experience  which  closes  the  lips  in 
awful  silence,  and  restrains  the  imagination 
from  feeding  upon  the  tree  of  knowledge  ;  with- 
out which  restraint,  there  is  a  danger  of  our 
not  sufficiently  embracing  the  excellent  exam- 
ple of  Him,  who  was  led  as  a  lamb  to  the 
slaughter,  and  as  a  sheep  dumb  before  her 
shearers.  The  spirit  of  this  world,  in  any  of 
its  false  refinements,  cannot  preside  here,  nei- 
ther can  any  righteousness  of  our  own  ;  be- 
cause we  humblingly  see  with  the  apostle,  that 
it  is  not  for  any  of  these  works  which  we  have 
done,  but  of  the  mercy  of  Christ,  that  he  saveth 
us,  and  by  these  means,  which  he  died  to  ob- 
tain, even  the  washing  of  regeneration,  and  the 
rene wings  of  the  Holy  Ghost;" 

None  can  be  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  but  such 
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as  are  in  a  measure  sanctified  or  sanctifying 
by  the  Grace  of  God,  and  led  by  his  Spirit ; 
nor  yet  any  made  officers  in  the  Church,  but 
by  the  Grace  of  God,  and  inward  revelation 
of  his  Spirit;  not  by  outward  ordination  or 
succession,  from  which  none  is  to  be  excluded 
if  so  called. 

For  the  Friend. 

E.  Burrongb's  Counsel  to  Friends. 

In  1662,  about  nine  years  after  the  introduc- 
tion of  Friends  into  the  city  of  London,  Edward 
Burrough  drew  up  an  account  of  the  first  meet- 
ing established  there  for  the  care  of  the  mem- 
bers, and  which  contains  the  following  excel- 
lent sentiments,  and  directions  for  the  conduct 
of  Friends,  in  managing  the  business  of  their 
religious  meetings.  They  are  well  worthy, 
not  only  the  serious  consideration  of  every  one 
who  takes  an  active  part  in  such  meetings,  but 
his  conscientious  care  to  regulate  his  practice 
in  accordance  with  them.  Few  have  had 
clearer  views  of  private  and  individual  rights, 
or  have  suffered  more  persecution  under  an 
arbitrary  hierarchy,  than  Friends  did  in  their 
rise.  The  clearness  of  their  views  on  those 
matters,  grew  out  of  the  Divine  illumination 
with  which  they  were  favoured,  enabling  them 
to  understand  the  principles  and  the  nature  of 
the  Christian  religion.  All  the  distinction 
which  they  have  admitted  in  the  authority  of  the 
members,  is  derived  from  the  Head  of  the 
Church.  It  is  He,  only,  who  dispenses  gifts 
for  government ;  and  to  those  only  does  he 
give  them,  who  have  been  prepared  under  his 
immediate  discipline,  to  receive  and  employ 
them  at  his  direction,  for  his  honour,  and  for 
the  edification  of  one  another.  Wealth  and 
learning  and  self-confidence,  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  Divine  authority  and  qualification, 
for  handling  spiritual  things,  or  for  controlling 
the  decisions  of  the  Church  of  Christ. 

After  describing  the  labour  of  the  first  min- 
isters who  visited  London,  and  alluding  to  the 
advantages  which  would  arise  from  the  insti- 
tution of  a  meeting  in  which  all  the  faithful 
might  take  part  in  a  godly  care  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  flock,  he  says  : — "  Thus  hath  it 
been,  and  shall  it  be  manifest,  that  the  one 
Spirit  of  love  and  unity  guides  us,  and  rests 
with  us  in  all  our  ways ;  and  that  every  one 
of  us,  by  that  same  Spirit,  do  walk  with  the 
Lord,  and  serve  him  faithfully,  in  whatsoever 
we  are  called  unto,  each  one  in  his  place.  And 
this  way  is  of  the  Lord,  to  our  everlasting 
peace,  and  the  honour  of  his  name,  to  go  on 
together  in  love  and  unity,  and  without  the 
least  grain  of  contempt  one  of  another,  or 
lordliness  over  one  another  ;  for  this  is  not  of 
the  Father,  but  tends  to  destroy  and  confound 
what  we  have  wrought  for  the  Lord  in  our 
day.  If,  I  say,  there  be  any  such  spirit  of 
slighting  or  contempt  on  your  part,  of  the 
ministry  and  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  who  have 
been  faithful  instruments  to  beget  you  to  the 
Lord,  and  do  faithfully  go  before  you  in  afflic- 
tions and  persecutions  for  the  Truth's  sake  at 
this  day  ;  or  if  on  our  part  do  arise  any  lord- 
liness, or  self-seeking  over  and  among  the 
flock  of  Christ,  which  God  hath  made  us  over- 
seers of,  to  watch  over  their  souls,  of  which 
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we  must  give  an  account  unto  Him  ; — this 
kind  of  spirit  is  not  from  above,  but  is  devil- 
ish ;  and  its  effects  will  be  destructive,  and 
bring  the  wrath  of  the  Lord  against  such  as 
shall  ever  give  place  unto  it." 

To  guard  against  the  sad  effects  of  this 
spirit,  under  the  influence  of  which  upright 
and  well  concerned  individuals  have  been 
spoken  of,  and  treated  with  contempt,  and 
deprived  of  their  rights,  as  though  they  were 
of  no  account ;  and  it  mattered  not  whether 
they  were  in  or  out  of  their  places  in  religious 
society, — 

E.  Burrough  says, — "  Let  us  therefore  stand 
always  armed  with  his  [the  Lord's]  power  and 
patience — with  his  meekness,  innocency  and 
righteousness ;  and  be  in  true  subjection  to 
Him,  and  one  to  another,  each  one  minding  to 
fulfil  the  will  of  the  Father,  in  what  he  calls 
unto  ; — not  intruding  without  the  Lord's  call 
into  anything,  or  to  judge  one  of  another,  be- 
yond the  measure  of  the  spirit  of  true  judg- 
ment ;  but  every  one  to  live  and  walk  in  the 
particular  measure  of  the  life  of  righteousness, 
begotten  in  him  of  the  Father.  And  in  that, 
let  us  all  be  joined  to  concur  in  judgment  and 
practice,  in  carrying  on  the  work  of  the  Lord, 
according  to  his  purpose  in  our  day  ;  being  all 
of  a  weighty  and  careful  spirit  to  do  his  will  : 
and  this  is  a  charge  in  the  presence  of  God 
our  heavenly  Father,  to  all  concerned  ;  and  to 
whom  I  am  moved  of  the  Lord  to  write  this 
for  the  service  of  Truth." 

Those  who  were  then  considered  suitable  to 
take  part  in  the  deliberations  of  the  Church, 
are  thus  described  : — "  First,  That  the  meet- 
ing do  consist  of  just  and  righteous  men,  all 
believing  in  the  Truth,  and  walking  in  the 
same  ; — men  of  sound  principles  and  judgment 
in  the  truth  of  Christ, — of  good  and  blameless 
conversation  amongst  men, — and  such  who 
have  kept  their  integrity  and  first  principles, 
and  abide  in  love  and  unity  in  the  Lord  among 
themselves  ;  the  meeting  not  limited  to  a  num- 
ber of  persons,  but  freedom  for  all  Friends  in 
the  Truth,  none  excepted,  as  they  are  moved 
to  come  for  the  service  of  Truth — to  assist  in 
counsel  and  advice  for  the  good  of  the  body, 
and  the  carrying  on  the  work  of  the  Lord. 
But  if  any  person  out  of  the  Truth,  and  of 
another  spirit,  contrary  to  the  faith  of  Christ 
professed  and  practised  by  Friends,  come  to 
the  meeting,  such  are  not  members  thereof, 
but  are  excluded  from  having  their  advice  and 
judgment  taken  in  matters  of  Truth,  pertaining 
to  the  service  of  the  Lord." 

When  convened,  he  advises,  "  Not  to  spend 
time  with  needless  and  fruitless  discourses; 
but  to  proceed  in  the  wisdom  of  God,  in 
such  things  as  may  upon  occasion  be  moved 
among  you  for  the  service  of  Truth,  and 
good  order  of  the  body  ;  to  hear  and  con- 
sider, and  if  possible  to  determine  the  same 
in  justice  and  truth  ;  not  in  the  way  of  the 
world,  as  a  worldly  assembly  of  men,  by 
hot  contests,  by  seeking  to  overreach  one 
another  in  discourse,  as  if  it  were  controversy 
between  party  and  party  of  men,  or  two  sides 
violently  straining  for  dominion,  in  the  way  of 
carrying  on  some  worldly  interests  for  self- 
advantage ;  not  deciding  affairs  by  the  greater 
vote,  or  the  number  of  men,  as  the  world,  who 
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have  not  the  wisdom  and  power  of  God ;  tl I 
none  of  this  kind  of  order  be  permitted  in  yo 
meetings.  But  in  the  wisdom,  love,  and  fi' 
Iowship  of  God,  in  gravity,  patience,  meef 
ness,  in  unity,  and  concord,  submitting  one 
another  in  lowliness  of  heart,  and  in  the  ho! 
Spirit  of  truth  and  righteousness,  all  thin  J 
to  be  carried  on  ;  by  hearing  and  determiniil 
every  matter  coming  before  you,  in  love,  cocj 
ness,  gentleness  and  dear  unity  ; — I  say  as  o:| 
only  parti/,  all  for  the  Truth  of  Christ,  ail 
for  the  carrying  on  the  work  of  the  Lord,  ail 
assisting  one  another  in  whatsoever  abilif 
God  hath  given  ;  and  to  determine  things  I 
a  general  mutual  concord,  in  assenting  togethi 
as  one  man,  in  the  spirit  of  Truth  and  equit; 
and  by  the  authority  thereof.  In  this  way  ar 
spirit  all  things  are  to  be  amongst  you,  an 
without  perverseness,  in  any  self-separatioi 
in  discord  and  partiality.  This  way  and  spirl 
are  wholly  excepted,  as  not  worthy  to  ent. 
into  the  assembly  of  God's  servants,  to  giv 
any  judgment  or  counsel  among  them,  in  an 
case  pertaining  to  the  service  of  the  Church  c 
Christ ;  in  which  his  Spirit  of  love  and  unit 
must  rule.  And  if  at  any  time,  any  matter  o 
occasion  be  presented  to  the  meeting,  which  i 
doubtful  or  difficult,  or  not  within  the  judgmer 
of  Friends  there  assembled,  they  not  havin 
full  knowledge  or  experience  of  the  matte 
depending, — that  then,  on  such  occasions,  thi 
judgment  be  suspended,  lest  any  unfruitful  co 
test  should  arise,  through  want  of  full  know 
ledge  and  discerning  in  that  case,  or  any  d 
termination  be  made  unsoundly  or  untruly 
till  more  Friends,  who  are  anciently  grown  i 
Truth,  have  the  understanding  of  the  matte 
as  it  hath  been  from  the  beginning ;  that  a 
things  may  be  ordered  in  all  verity  and  soun 
ness  of  judgment,  for  the  honour  of  the  Lor 
and  happiness  of  his  people,  in  all  outwar 
affairs  relating  to  the  Truth." 

I  herewith  send  you  the  salutation  of  m 
endeared  love  in  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesu 
Christ,  which  remains  as  fresh  and  ferven 
with  me  now  in  old  age,  as  in  my  youth 
more  especially  to  you  who  travel  in  spirit 
and  are  zealously  concerned  for  the  welfa 
and  prosperity  of  Zion.    You  are  as  near  an 
dear  to  me  as  ever,  and  I  have  unity  with  you 
in  the  covenant  of  love  and  life,  whether  yo 
are  old  or  young,  rich  or  poor.    For  in  tht 
love  it  is  that  we  are  bound  up  together  in  t" 
bundle  of  life,  being  baptised  by  one  spirit  into 
one  body  ;  and  in  this  love  which  proceeds 
from  the  Spirit,  the  true  unity  of  the  Church 
is  kept  up,  and  maintained  in  the  bond  o 
peace,  whereby  the  whole  body  is  edified  to- 
gether in  love,  which  you  know  is  a  stronger 
bond  and  tye,  than  all  outward  laws,  creeds  or 
confessions  of  faith  without  it.    Besides  th: 
gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  Christ  has  give 
us  for  our  salvation,  he  has  given  addition 
means  and  assistances,  conducive  to  that  grea 
end.  Thus  he  has  afforded  us  the  Holy  Scrip 
tures  for  our  information,  edification  and  com 
fort,  throvgh  the  Spirit.    He  has  sent  us  h' 
ministers  and  messengers,  whom  he  has  fur- 
nished with  the  immediate  power  of  his  Word  ; 
— he  has  gifted  elders  to  oversee,  advise  and 
admonish  us  ;  and  by  his  Holy  Spirit  he  has 
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moved  upon  both  ministers  and  elders  to  give 
brth  and  leave  us  holy  instructions,  for  keep- 
ng#godly  order  and  discipline  in  the  churches 
)f  Christ ;  to  be  as  an  hedge  and  fence  about 
js  for  our  preservation,  so  far  as  means  can 
io,  in  this  unity  of  the  Spirit,  as  well  as  to 
keep  us  from  the  inroads  of  the  enemy,  who 
roes  about  continually,  seeking  whom  he  may 
ievour.  Our  gracious  Lord  has  done  all  this 
for  us  in  our  day  and  time,  as  he  did  formerly, 
so  that  we  may  truly  say,  with  that  holy  pro- 
phet, Isaiah,  who  spoke  from  ihe  mouth  of 
he  Lord,  saying,  "  What  could  have  been 
lone  more  to  my  vineyard  that  I  have  not  done 
nit."  And  I  pray  God  it  may  not  be  said  of 
many  of  us  now,  as  he  said  of  Israel  then, 
I  Wherefore,  when  I  looked  that  it  should 
bring  forth  grapes,  it  brought  forth  wild  grapes." 
-Pike. 


Patrick  Livingstone's  Address. 

Fo  all  into  whose  hands  this  may  come  who 
may  be  on  the  market  street  of  Aberdeen: 
some  things  concerning  you  have  been  often- 
times very  weightily  upon  my  heart,  as  fol- 
lows : 

I  have  beheld  you  out  at  our  Prison, win- 
lows  with  great  pity  and  compassion,  my  soul 
mth  breathed  to  the  Lord  God  for  you,  when 
I  have  beheld  you  in  your  market  place  and 
lave  looked  over  you  with  much  tenderness 
/hen  you  have  been  very  busily  moving  to 
nd  fro  about  your  outward  business,  and  have 
leard  the  great  noises  among  you  of  your 
oices.    Pity  moved  in  my  heart  towards  you  ; 
can  say  it  in  the  truth  of  my  heart,  I  have 
ieheld  you  with  true  love  arid  desire  of  your 
ouls'  everlasting  well-being.    And  there  hath 
ieen  often  a  true  willingness  to  have  spoken 
nto  you  what  I  have  had  in  my  heart  towards 
ou  ;  I  wanted  not  good  matter  in  my  heart, 
or  strength  nor  love  to  have  uttered  it.  But 
le  great  noises  amongst  you  as  to  your  out- 
/ard  voices  dulling  the  outward  ears,  so  that 
eople  could  not  hear,  hath  often  stood  in  our 
/ay;  and  the  great  distance  from  the  street, 
'hich  also  is  a  great  disadvantage  to  us  as  to 
ie  uttering  of  our  love  and  good  will  towards 
ou.    And  many  times  when  we  have  been 
ressed  in  our  spirits  to  cry  out  amongst  you, 
e  have  returned  with  grief  in  our  hearts  be- 
luse  we  have  found  the  hearts  of  people 
lostly  shut  up  ;  so  that  besides  all  other  dis- 
dvantages  and  inconveniences  we  are  at  to 
<press  our  minds  to  you,  this  is  not  one  of  the 
ast  of  them,  the  indisposition  of  the  minds  of 
jople.    Yet  notwithstanding  of  all  these  and 
iore  not  mentioned,  we  have  had  our  reward, 
ad  our  testimonies  have  not  been  in  vain  ;  but 
j  n  ear  hath  been  open  in  some,  and  the  an- 
ver  of  our  love  hath  returned  into  our  bo- 
>ms ;  and  a  living  hope  remains  in  a  remnant 
iat  our  sufferings  and  labours  shall  not  be  in 
iin,  nor  our  testimony  fall  to  the  ground  : 
(  ough  our  testimonies  have  been  many  times 
'  bread  cast  upon  the  waters,  our  living  hope 
mains  after  many  days  it  may  be  gathered 
;ain.    For  he  that  sows  must  wait  till  the 
ne  of  the  seed's  coming  up  and  bringing 

...  or  o  o 

rtn  the  increase,  which  when  it  comes  up 
d  is  grown  up,  the  sower  reaps  with  joy, 


and  then  he  repents  not  of  his  pains,  and  tra- 
vails and  difficulties,  nor  of  his  patient  waiting 
and  hoping  for  his  seed's  coming  up,  but  the 
joy  of  the  harvest  overcomes  all.    lsa.  ix.  3. 

Now  as  I  have  looked  over  you  in  your 
market  place,  and  have  beheld  and  heard  the 
great  confusion  and  noises  among  you,  your 
inward  state  and  condition  hath  come  up  before 
me,  and  I  referevery  one  of  you  to  the  witness  of 
God  in  your  own  hearts,  that  thereby  you  may 
weigh  and  consider  my  testimony  at  this  time. 

The  cause  of  all  this  confusion  without,  and 
evil  voices  and  noises  that  are  frequently 
among  the  people  in  their  markets,  and  of  all 
their  lying  and  cheating,  &c,  in  their  buying 
and  selling,  rises  up  from  within  people;  and 
all  this  self-endedness  and  covetousness,  pride 
and  oppression  and  envy,  all  these  rise  up 
from  within  people,  from  the  evil  nature  of 
their  hearts :  for  out  of  the  treasure  of  evil, 
and  out  of  the  abundance  of  it  in  the  hearts  of 
people,  these  things  proceed  forth  into  their 
mouths  and  other  members.  Yet  all  this  that 
appears  and  breaks  out  without,  are  but  as 
sparks  that  rise  out  of  the  chimney,  but  there 
is  much  more  within — the  fire  of  all  these 
evils  is  within  ;  so  that  as  the  fire  is  more 
than  the  sparks  that  go  forth,  so  is  the  evil 
of  the  heart  more  than  that  which  breaks 
out,  because  the  treasure  and  great  abundance 
of  the  evil,  and  its  nature,  seed  and  root  is  in 
the  heart:  there  is  that  in  all  your  hearts 
which  will  show  you  the  truth  of  this !  If 
there  be  great  confusion  amongst  you  and 
great  noises  without,  which  dull  your  outward 
hearing,  so  that  you  cannot  hear  our  voices 
which  have  cried  unto  you  for  repentance,  yet 
there  is  much  more  confusions,  voices  and 
noises  within  you,  your  numerous  thoughts 
and  imaginations  driving  to  and  fro,  and  your 
hearts  being  as  troubled  waters  driven  with 
fierce  winds.  So  from  such  hearts  proceed  all 
these  confused  noises  and  voices  amongst  you, 
by  which  your  outward  ears  are  dulled  that 
you  cannot  listen  to  the  sound  of  the  love  of 
God  that  hath  sounded  forth  amongst  you. 
But  now  I  say  the  cause  of  all  this  is  within 
you,  by  which  your  inward  ears  are  stopped 
and  your  inward  eyes  shut,  so  that  by  reason 
of  the  great  noises,  sounds  and  voices  of  con- 
fusion within  you,  you  cannot  hear  the  Lord 
Jesus  who  is  standing  at  the  door  of  your 
hearts,  calling  unto  you  to  come  out  of  this 
Babylon  and  confusion,  and  out  of  Egypt  and 
Sodom  where  the  Lamb  lies  slain.  And  now 
when  I  have  beheld  you  with  pity  and  lamenta- 
tion, and  when  my  heart  hath  been  grieved  for 
you  and  hath  mourned  on  your  behalf,  because 
I  felt  not  an  ear  open,  nor  an  eye  open,  nor  a 
heart  willing  to  receive  our  love,  the  voice  of 
the  Lord  my  God  hath  answered  in  my  heart, 
"  Why  art  thou  troubled,  why  should  thou  be 
moved  at  this,  for  they  resist  me,  saith  the 
Lord,  and  will  not  hear  me,  the  confusion  is 
so  great  within  them,  and  the  voices  and 
noises  so  great  within  them,  so  that  they  will 
neither  hear  nor  open  their  hearts  !"  And  yet 
it  is  sealed  upon  my  heart  that  our  good-will 
and  our  love  shall  not  return  in  vain,  for  there 
is  a  secret  love  in  many  that  shall  come  forth 
to  God;  to  his  praise  and  their  everlasting  joy, 
who  shall  suffer  with  him  and  shall  reign  with 


him,  for  which  we  suffer,  and  with  whom  we 
shall  reign  who  shall  be  faithful  unto  him. 
And  when  this  present  suffering  is  over  in  this 
place,  then  shall  our  sufferings  be  remembered 
by  them  whom  God  shall  afterwards  raise  up  ; 
the  present  sufferings  of  the  faithful  shall  by 
them  be  remembered  with  joy,  and  the  sted- 
fastness  of  the  faithful  shall  be  spoken  of 
among  the  faithful,  and  shall  be  great  encour- 
agement to  them  that  shall  come  after,  to 
stand  faithful,  and  to  leave  a  good  example  to 
those  who  shall  come  after  them  :  but  the 
name  and  memory  of  the  unfaithful  shall  rot, 
and  be  spoken  of  and  mentioned  after  them 
for  a  reproach  of  their  memory. 

Therefore  all  of  you  who  have  any  tender- 
ness or  desires  in  your  hearts  after  righteous- 
ness, turn  in,  to  Him,  the  Author  and  Worker 
of  tenderness  and  desires  after  righteousness 
in  your  hearts  ;  that  you  may  join  unto  Him, 
that  He  may  set  up  His  rule  and  government 
in  your  hearts ;  and  then  you  shall  come  out 
of  all  the  confused  noises  and  voices,  and 
imaginations  within  you,  unto  Christ  the  hea- 
venly Governor,  who  will  gather  in  your  hearts 
unto  himself,  out  of  all  the  tossings  and  confu- 
sions the  enemy  of  the  soul  leads  people  into. 
For  the  devil  puts  all  within  into  confusion  ; 
he  makes  the  minds  of  people  as  waters  that 
foam  up  mire  and  dirt,  and  uncleanness  ;  he 
fills  the  hearts  of  people  with  darkness  and 
disorder;  he  puts  all  out  of  order  where  he 
rules.  But  where  Christ  rules,  he  puts  down 
this  evil  power,  and  gathers  the  heart  from 
under  it,  and  he  brings  all  into  good  order  and 
government  where  he  rules  ;  and  the  hearts  of 
all  his,  who  by  him  are  governed,  are  open  to 
him,  their  ears  are  open  to  him,  but  their  ears 
are  shut  to  evil  ;  and  their  eyes  are  open  to 
look  at  him,  the  Fountain  of  all  good,  and  hea- 
venly order  and  government :  and  this  is 
above  all  the  treasures  of  this  world,  the  power 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  to  rule  and  govern  in 
the  heart.  This  is  greater  glory,  honour  and 
riches  than  all  the  glory,  honour  and  riches  of 
this  world.  And  it  is  greater  wisdom  to  look 
after  and  to  attain  to  this,  this  kingdom  of  life 
and  righteousness  with  his  power,  rule  and  go- 
vernment within,  than  all  the  wisdom  and 
whatever  is  of  this  world  without.  And  yet 
in  all  ages  those  that  have  most  truly  sought 
and  found  this  heavenly  kingdom,  power  and 
government  of  Christ  in  their  hearts,  have  al- 
ways been  judged  fools  ;  and  by  the  wise,  rich 
and  great  ones  of  this  world  have  been  hated, 
despised  and  persecuted.  See  these  Scriptures, 
1  Cor.  iv.  10  to  14,  Luke  vi.  22,  John  xv.  18 
xvii.  14 — 1  John  iii.  13,  Matt.  x.  27,  Mark 
xiii.  13 

Patrick  Livingstone. 

Aberdeen  Prison. 


Touching  Memorial  of  Affection. — The  late 
Bishop  Heber,  in  the  narrative  of  his  journey 
through  the  upper  province  of  his  diocese,  re- 
lates, that  one  of  the  boatmen  every  day  set 
apart  a  certain  portion  of  his  rice  and  bestowed 
it  on  the  birds,  saying,  "  It  is  not  I,  but  my 
child  that  feeds  you."  He  had  lost  an  only  son 
some  years  before  ;  and  the  boy  having  been  in 
the  custom  of  feeding  the  birds  in  this  way,  the 
parent  never  omitted  doing  so  at  sunset. 
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THE  FRIEND. 


Remarkable  Reanimation. — Dr.  Chirchtos, 
physician  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  tells  of  a 

young  girl  in  the  service  of  the  Prince  of  , 

who  had  for  some  time  kept  her  bed  with  a 
nervous  affection,  and  at  length,  to  all  appear- 
ance, was  deprived  of  life.  Her  face  had  all 
the  characters  of  death  ;  her  body  was  per- 
fectly cold  ;  and  every  other  symptom  of  death 
was  manifested.  She  was  removed  into  an- 
other room,  and  placed  in  a  coffin.  On  the  day 
fixed  for  her  funeral,  hymns,  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  country,  were  sung  before  the 
door ;  but  at  the  very  moment  they  were  going 
to  nail  down  the  coffin,  a  perspiration  was 
seen  upon  her  skin,  and  in  a  few  minutes  it 
was  succeeded  by  a  convulsive  motion  of  the 
hands  and  feet.  She  opened  her  eyes,  and 
uttered  a  piercing  scream.  The  faculty  were  in- 
stantly called  in,  and  in  a  few  days  her  health 
was  re-established.  The  account  which  shegave 
of  her  situation  was  extremely  curious.  She 
said  she  appeared  to  dream  that  she  was  dead, 
but  she  was  sensible  to  everything  that  was 
passing  around  her,  and  distinctly  heard  her 
friends  bewail  her  death  ;  she  felt  them  envelop 
her  in  the  shroud,  and  place  her  in  her  coffin. 
The  sensation  gave  her  extreme  agony,  and 
she  attempted  to  speak,  but  her  soul  was  un- 
able to  act  upon  her  body.  She  describes  her 
sensations  as  very  contradictory,  as  if  she  was 
and  was  not  in  her  body,  at  the  same  instant. 
She  attempted  in  vain  to  move  her  arms,  open 
her  eyes,  and  to  speak.  The  agony  was  at  its 
height,  when  she  heard  the  funeral  hymn,  and 
found  that  they  were  about  to  nail  down  the 
coffin.  The  horror  of  being  buried  alive  gave 
a  new  impulse  to  her  mind,  which  resumed  its 
power  over  its  corporeal  organization,  and  pro- 
duced the  effects  which  excited  the  notice  of 
those  who  were  about  to  convey  her  to  a  pre- 
mature grave. — European  Paper. 


A  Storm  in  the  Polar  Sea. — One  of  the 
grandest  things  that  can  be  witnessed  in  this 
world,  is  a  storm  in  the  Polar  Sea,  and  the 
collision  of  the  mountain  icebergs  which  tower 
in  some  instances  several  hundred  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  The  ocean  violently  agi- 
tated, is  at  all  times  a  sublime  and  awful  sight, 
out  when,  in  addition,  it  encounters  immense 
masses,  which  it  has  set  in  motion  with  a  vio- 
lence equal  to  its  own,  its  effect  is  prodigiously 
increased.  At  one  moment,  says  Beechy,  in 
his  Voyage  towards  the  North  Pole,  it  bursts 
upon  the  icy  fragments,  and  buries  them  many 
feet  beneath  its  waves  ;  and  the  next,  as  the 
buoyancy  of  the  depressed  body  struggles  for 
the  re-ascendency,  the  water  rushes  in  foam- 
ing cataracts  over  its  edges,  whilst  every  indi- 
vidual mass,  rocking  and  labouring  in  its  bed, 
grinds  against  and  contends  with  its  opponent, 
until  one  is  either  split  with  the  shock,  or  is 
upheaved  upon  the  surface  of  the  other.  Nor 
is  this  collision  confined  to  any  particular  spot, 
but  is  going  on  as  far  as  the  sight  can  reach, 
and  when,  from  this  convulsive  scene  below, 
the  eye  is  turned  to  the  extraordinary  appear- 
ance of  the  sky  above,  where  the  unnatural 
clearness  of  a  calm  and  silvery  atmosphere 
presents  itself,  bounded  by  a  dark  hard  line 
of  stormy  clouds,  as  if  to  mark  the  confines 
within  which  the  efforts  of  man  would  be  of 


no  avail,  the  reader  may  imagine  the  sensa 
tion  of  awe  which  must  accompany  that  of 
grandeur  in  the  mind  of  the  beholder. — Sail- 
or's Magazine. 


Marriage  Customs  in  Sweden.~Dr.  Baird, 
in  a  late  lecture  delivered  in  Springfield  upon 
foreign  governments  and  the  social  customs  of 
different  nations, alluded  particularly  toSweden. 
The  manners  and  customs  of  the  Swedes  he 
describes  as  being  remarkably  interesting,  and 
some  of  them  very  peculiar.  He  instances 
most  especially  the  ceremony  of  marriage,  of 
which  formality  he  gives  the  annexed  singular 
account : 

When  a  young  girl  is  to  be  married,  she 
dresses  herself  in  all  her  bridal  garments,  and 
places  herself  in  the  middle  of  the  parlour, 
standing.  A  circle  of  bright  lights  are  placed 
about  her,  and  the  groomsmen  also  come  into 
the  room,  bearing  each  a  brilliantly  lighted 
chandelier.  The  doors  and  windows  are  then 
thrown  open,  and  every  one  who  chooses  can 
come  and  see  and  criticise  the  bride  as  they 
please.  Impudent  fellows  will  walkabout  her, 
and  besides  criticising  her  appearance,  which 
they  do  within  her  hearing ;  they  will  use 
some  such  expressions  as — "  Well,  so  and  so 
is  to  be  married  at  last — she  has  been  long 
enough  about  it.  I  pity  the  man  who  marries 
her,"  &c.  Females  too,  will  appear  about  her 
in  masks,  and  make  still  more  cutting  and  in- 
sulting remarks.  After  standing  there  for  an 
hour  and  a  half,  the  ordeal  is  ended,  the  throng 
is  dispersed,  and  the  wedding  takes  place  in 
the  presence  of  the  immediate  friends  of  the 
parties. 

After  a  dinner  party  the  guests  approach 
the  hostess,  who  stands  in  the  middle  of 
the  room,  and  each  returns  thanks.  This 
custom  prevails  even  among  the  simple  peasant 
families.  After  the  meal  is  over,  the  children 
approach  their  mother,  and,  taking  her  by  the 
hand,  say,  "Thank  you,  ma-ma."  The 
guest,  if  one  there  be,  merely  says,  "  Thanks." 
— Presbyterian. 

Richness  of  dress  contributes  nothing  to  a 
man  of  sense,  but  rather  makes  his  sense  in- 
quired into.  The  more  the  body  is  set  off,  the 
mind  appears  the  less. 
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SEVENTH  MONTH  31,  1847. 


Later  information  from  England  strengthens 
the  hopes,  to  which  we  alluded  two  or  three 
weeks  ago,  of  abundant  crops  of  grain  in  that 
country,  in  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  in  Europe 
generally.  The  effect  of  this,  in  connection 
with  the  favourable  result  of  the  harvest  in  this 
country,  has  been,  as  might  be  expected,  to 
increase  the  depression  in  the  market  here,  as 
relates  to  the  commerce  in  breadstuff's  ;  al- 
though no  very  perceptible  variation  in  the 
sales  for  home  consumption  has  taken  place 
since  our  former  statement.  The  accounts  re- 
lating to  the  potato  crop  continue  to  be  some- 
what contradictory ;  but  upon  the  whole,  the 
inference  seems  to  us  pretty  conclusive,  that 


the  rot  will  be  much  less  than  that  of  last  year  j 
and  that  even  in  Ireland  the  yield  is  likely  1 
be  large,  and  of  excellent  quality. 

Annexed  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  news  c  j 
those  topics,  brought  by  the  last  steamer,  whicl 
we  extract  from  one  of  our  exchange  papers  :- 1 

"  The  steamer  Britannia,  arrived  at  Bostc| 
from  Liverpool,  brings  advices  from  Paris 
the  2d,  from  London  to  the  3d,  and  from  Li ' 
erpool  to  the  4th  inst.  The  news  is  of  impoj 
tance  in  many  respects.  Flour  has  experience 
a  considerable  decline,  attributable  to  mar  J 
causes,  but  particularly  to  the  prevalence 
fine  weather." 

"  The  prospects  of  an  abundant  harvest  a  I 
exceedingly  promising.    The  weather  has  betj 
most  propitious,  and  in  case  it  continues  f| 
vourable,  the  most  cheering  anticipations 
this  respect  cannot  but  be  realized." 

"  Every  description  of  grain,  flour,  mei 
and  rice,  may  be  imported  into  Great  Britaj 
in  the  ships  of  any  nation,  until  1st  Septemtj 
next.  Lord  John  Russell  recommends,  on  t  f 
part  of  the  British  Cabinet,  that  this  freedc'j 
of  importation  be  continued  till  March  ne:1 
and  expresses  a  decided  conviction  that  the: 
would  be  a  loss  on  the  growing  potato  crclj 
Many  newspapers,  circulars,  &c,  deny  thii 
but  the  Government,  it  is  assumed,  have  tj 
best  means  of  information." 
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[Correction.    In  two  of  the  marriage  notices  in 
40  of  the  present  volume  of  "  The  Friend,"  er 
having  occurred  in  names,  the  marriages  are  re^I 
lished.    It  would  be  kind,  if  those  who  furnish  s'j 
notices  would  endeavour  to  write  the  names  of  the  ] 
ties  distinctly.] 

Married,  at  Friends'  Meeting,  Rocky  River,  clj 
ham  county,  N.  C,  on  the  19th  of  Eighth  month,  1  |»i 
Abner  B.  Lamb,  son  of  Mordecai  Lamh,  of  Rand  h 
county,  N.  C,  to  Jemima  Pickett,  daughter  of  Sir  !n  i 
and  Martha  Pickett,  deceased,  late  of  the  former  p  iM 

-,  at  Friends'  Meeting,  Rocky  River,  Chat  jn  I 


■ 


county,  N.  C,  on  the  7th  of  Tenth  month,  ]  846,  Jo  ,H 
Kemp,  son  of  Josiah  and  Dinah  Kemp,  to  Phebe  I  It- 
ett,  daughter  of  Simeon  and  Martha  Pickett,  *■ 
ceased. 

-,  at  Friends' Meeting,  at  Tecumseh,  M  i..  ... 

V.   ^o-r,  tlio  Q*Vi  nf  Vifth  TT.r,ntVl      A=aTT     Sill  (.  . 


on  Fourth-day  the  9th  of  Fifth  month,  Asa  U.  Sin  i, 
of  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  to  Sarah  A.  Titus,  dauc  ;r 
of  Samuel  Sattertlrwaitc,  of  the  former  place. 
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>ropensity  of  the  Chinese  for  Rich  Food.— The 
Trepang. 

The  following  is  extracted  from  a  critical 
btice  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  of  a  late  pub- 
cation,  "  Enterprise  in  Tropical  Australia." 
1  G.  W.  Earl. 

The  propensity  of  the  Chinese  for  "  rich 
>od,"  is  a  matter  of  so  much  importance  as 
7 »  deserve  a  short  digression  ;  for  it  is  one  of 
fie  most  important  sources  of  commerce,  at 
lie  present  day,  to  a  considerable  part  of  the 
Indian  Archipelago,  with  its  twenty  or  thirty 
:  lillions  of  inhabitants.    Never  did  the  gluttons 
if  Imperial  Rome  explore  such  distant  seas 
.ad  coasts  for  mullets  and  murinat,  as  are 
[.early  ransacked  to  supply  the  Mandarins  of 
ie  Flowery  Land,  with  edible  birds'  nests, 
!  liarks'  fins,  and  trepang.    The  trepang  is  a 
I  ind  of  holotheria,  sea-slug, or  polypus,  which 
|  le  Chinese  convert  into  soups  and  ragouts. 
I  ts  fishery  employs  an  incredible  number  of 
I  lands.    G.  W.  Earl  does  not  hesitate  to  say, 
hat  it  is  "  now  the  principal  source  of  wealth" 
3  the  once  famous  Spice  Islands  of  the  Dutch, 
lore  than  twenty  different  species  of  this  deli- 
ate  creature  are  enumerated  by  Chinese  epi- 
1  ures ; — varying  in  value  from  one  hundred 
[  nd  sixty,  to  thirty  guilders  the  picul,  (of  133 
^.avoirdupois.)    Now  the  immediate  impor- 
ince  of  this  piece  of  commercial  information 
s,  that  the  Cobourg  peninsula  in  which  Port 
Sssington  is  situated,  affords  in  its  sandy  inlets 
prodigious  supply  of  trepang.    It  is  already 
nuch  visited  for  this  purpose  by  the  prahus 
I  if  Macassar;  and  the  following  is  the  tempting 
I  iccount  given  by  Earl  of  the  mode  of  procur- 
l  ng  and  preparing  it. 

"In  point  of  size  and  appearance  it  resem- 
\  >les  a  prickly  cucumber,  except  that  the  col- 
!  )ur  is  a  whitish-brown.    I  here  allude  to  the 
nost  common  description  ;  for  there  are  seve- 
al  varieties,  one  of  which  is  perfectly  black. 
1  The  trepang  is  found  in  all  the  sheltered  har- 
bours where  it  gropes  about  the  bottom  and 
eeds  upon  weeds  and  mollusca.    It  is  taken 
|  it  low  water  upon  the  shoals  or  mud  banks, 
>ver  which  the  fishermen  wade  knee  deep  in 


water,  dragging  their  boats  after  them  ;  and 
when  the  leet  come  in  contact  with  a  slug,  it 
is  picked  up,  and  thrown  into  the  boat.  They 
occasionally  search  in  deeper  water,  when  the 
fishermen  avail  themselves  of  the  services  of 
the  natives,  who  are  expert  divers  ;  or  if  they 
cannot  obtain  such  assistance,  they  prick  fur 
them  with  barbed  iron  darts,  provided  with 
long  bamboo  handles.  The  process  of  curing 
is  -very  simple.  The  slug,  on  being  taken 
from  the  boat,  is  simmered  over  a  fire,  in  an 
iron  caldron,  for  about  half  an  hour  ;  after 
which  it  is  thrown  out  upon  the  ground,  and 
the  operation  of  opening  commences,  this  be- 
ing effected  by  a  longitudinal  cut  along  the 
back  with  a  sharp  knife.  It  is  then  again 
placed  in  the  caldron,  and  boiled  in  salt  water, 
with  which  a  quantity  of  the  bark  of  the  man- 
grove has  been  mixed,  for  about  three  hours, 
when  the  outer  skin  will  begin  to  peel  off.  It 
is  now  sufficiently  boiled,  and  after  the  water 
has  been  drained  off,  the  slugs  are  arranged  in 
the  drying-houses,  (small  huts  covered  with 
mats,)  upon  frames  of  split  bamboo,  spread  out 
immediately  under  the  roof.  Each  slug  is 
carefully  placed  with  the  part  that  has  been 
cut  open  facing  downwards,  and  a  fire  is  made 
underneath  ;  the  smoke  of  which  soon  dries 
the  trepang,  sufficiently  to  permit  its  being 
packed  in  baskets  or  bags  for  exportation." 

No  question  but  that  "  British  capital  and 
industry"  will  soon  be  applied  with  the  usual 
energy,  to  the  task  of  supplying  the  tables  of 
the  "  Celestials,"  with  this  slimy  luxury.  As 
we  have  turned  the  solitary  islet  of  Ascension 
into  a  kind  of  Turtle  Preserve  for  the  Alder- 
men of  our  own  cities,  so  will  the  Cobourg 
Peninsula,  become  a  nursery  of  sea-slugs,  for 
the  profounder  gourmands  of  Pekin  ;  and  who 
can  estimate  the  importance  of  so  widely,  and 
home-felt  a  traffic  ? 

From  the  Presbyterian. 

Sufferings  of  Emigrants  to  California. 

The  California  papers  to  6th  of  March  give 
most  painful  accounts  of  the  sufferings  of  the 
settlers  who  left  Missouri  in  May,  1840.  Twen- 
ty-three wagons,  with  sixty  or  eighty  persons, 
lost  their  way  in  October,  and  were  overtaken 
by  impassable  snows :  they  sent  forward  two 
men  for  assistance,  who  obtained  some  flour 
and  beef. 

This  (says  the  Star)  was  about  the  middle 
of  November,  and  from  that  time  till  the  first 
of  February  nothing  more  was  heard  of  them. 
Then  a  messenger  came  to  Fort  Sacramento 
from  Captain  William  Johnson's,  the  first  house 
of  the  California  settlements,  bringing  the 
astounding  information  that  five  women  and 
two  men  had  arrived  at  that  point  almost  en- 
tirely naked,  with  their  feet  frost-bitten.  They 


said  that  the  company  had  reached  a  small 
log  cabin  near  Truck} 's  Lake,  on  the  east  side 
of  the  mountains,  and  about  one  hundred  miles 
from  Johnson's,  where  they  Ibund  the  snow  so 
deep  they  could  not  travel.  Fearing  starva- 
tion, sixteen  of  the  strongest  (eleven  males  and 
five  females)  agreed  to  start  lor  the  settlement 
on  foot.  Scantily  clothed,  and  iil  provided 
with  provisions,  they  commenced  a  journey 
over  the  mountains,  in  comparison  with  which 
Napoleon's  feat  on  the  Alps  was  child's  play. 

After  wandering  a  number  of  days,  bewil- 
dered in  the  snow,  their  provisions  gave  out, 
and,  after  long  hunger,  they  resorted  to  the 
horrid  step  of  casting  lots  to  see  who  should 
give  up  their  lives  and  bodies  as  food  lor  the 
remainder.  As  the  weaker  ones  began  to  sink 
under  their  sufferings,  however,  it  did  not  be- 
come necessary  to  take  life.  One  after  another, 
nine  of  the  men  died,  and  their  bodies  were 
eaten  by  their  companions.  C.  S.  Staunton, 
a  young  man  from  Syracuse,  New  York,  was 
the  first  who  died.  He  was  one  of  those  who 
went  forward  to  Sutler's  fort,  as  we  have 
mentioned,  and  returned  to  the  relief  of  his 
companions.  After  travelling  thirty  days, 
the  seven  survivors  of  this  band  of  pioneers 
reached  Captain  Johnson's  settlement,  as  stated 
above. 

All  the"  five  females  withstood  the  horrors  of 
the  journey,  it  seems  ;  but  only  two  of  the  ele- 
ven men,  and  one  of  them  was  so  exhausted 
that  he  was  brought  into  Johnson's  on  the  back 
of  an  Indian.  The  party  were  at  one  time 
thirty-six  hours  in  a  snow-storm  without  fire, 
and  they  had  but  three  quilts  in  the  company. 
One  woman  was  obliged  to  eat  part  of  the 
bodies  of  her  father  and  her  brother  ;  and  there 
are  other  statements  in  regard  to  their  suffer- 
ings, which  are  too  horrid  to  repeat. 

Subsequently  another  party  of  twenty-four 
made  an  attempt  to  cross  the  mountains.  They 
succeeded  in  reaching  the  top  of  the  mountains, 
but  all  perished  in  a  severe  snow-storm  a  few 
days  afterward. 

The  company  finally  left  behind,  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  Fort  Sacramento, 
consisted  of  about  forty — almost  all  of  whom 
were  women  and  children  !  They  had  not  pro- 
visions enough  to  last  them  through  the  month 
of  February.  A  party  had  been  fitted  out  at 
Fort  Sacramento,  with  provisions,  &c,  to  go 
to  their  relief.  The  citizens  of  Verba  Buena 
subscribed  $1500  to  purchase  clothing,  &c, 
and  a  company  of  twenty  men  had  gone  from 
that  place  to  the  encampment  of  the  sufferers. 


The  Emancipated  Slaves  of  Jamaica. 

We  had  an  opportunity  very  recently  of 
learning  some  interesting  facts  in  relation  to 
the  emancipated  slaves  of  the  Island  of  Jamai- 
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ca,  from  a  discourse  delivered  in  one  of  our 
city  churches,  by  Mr.  Renshaw,  who  for  many 
years  has  been  among  these  sons  of  Africa  as 
a  missionary. 

The  present  coloured  population  of  Jamaica 
is  about  400,000 — the  white  residents  of  the 
island  numbering  only  about  50,000.  The 
coloured  population  for  the  most  part  consisls 
of  the  slaves  who  were  emancipated  by  the 
British  act  of  August,  183S  ;  the  remainder — 
the  browns,  as  they  are  called — being  the  off- 
spring of  the  concubinage  which  so  universally 
existed  previous  to  emancipation. 

The  speaker  explained,  satisfactorily,  one  or 
two  facts  connected  with  the  business  of  Ja- 
maica, from  which  inferences  have  been  drawn 
unfavourable  to  the  change  which  has  taken 
place  in  the  condition  of  the  working  popula- 
tion. There  had  been  a  falling  off,  for  instance, 
of  about  25,000  hogsheads  of  sugar,  in  the 
exports  from  the  island.  The  inference,  drawn 
from  this  fact,  that  the  negroes  had  become 
more  indolent  under  a  state  of  freedom,  was 
not  founded  in  truth.  The  negroes  had  now 
many  more  wants  than  when  they  were  in 
their  degraded  condition  as  slaves.  They  now 
used  sugar  themselves  largely.  Allowing 
them  15  pounds  a  head  annually,  more  than 
they  formerly  used,  it  would  more  than  make 
good  the  deficiency  of  the  exports.  The  de- 
crease in  the  value  of  plantation  property,  too, 
had  been  adduced  as  an  argument  against  the 
condition  of  freedom  in  a  pecuniary  point  of 
view.  This  decrease,  however,  was  clearly 
accounted  for  by  the  change  in  the  policy  of 
England  in  reference  to  the  products  of  its 
colonies,  from  that  protection  which  amounted 
to  a  prohibition,  to  free  trade,  which  gave  the 
sugar  of  Jamaica  no  preference  in  the  English 
market. 

Since  emancipation,  the  legislation  of  the 
colony  had  entirely  changed,  as  regards  the 
coloured  population.  Many  of  the  same  gen- 
tlemen were  still  in  the  government,  it  is  true, 
but  they  were  now  as  kind  and  considerate 
towards  the  negroes,  as  they  once  were  neces- 
sarily cruel. — An  improved  system  of  prison 
discipline  had  been  adopted  ;  a  lunatic  asylum 
had  been  established,  at  an  expense  of 
$100,000  ;  abundant  provision  had  been  made 
for  enlightened  medical  attendance  upon  the 
labouring  people ;  public  schools  had  been 
established  ;  a  general  interest,  in  fine,  was 
manifested  in  the  welfare  of  the  labouring 
population,  and  all  public  measures  looked  to 
the  amelioration  of  their  condition. 

A  great  change,  and  an  entirely  spontaneous 
one,  had  also  taken  place  in  the  morals  and 
manners  of  the  white  population.  Prior  to 
emancipation,  marriage  was  virtually  prohibit- 
ed by  the  customs  of  society,  and  concubinage 
was  universal.  Intemperance  and  other  vices 
generally  prevailed.  Now  public  sentiment 
regarded  marriage  as  honourable;  concubinage 
had  to  a  great  extent  disappeared ;  and  the 
principles  and  practice  of  temperance  were 
commonly  cherished.  The  prejudice  against 
colour  has  been  almost  entirely  removed.  The 
brown  class,  once  proscribed,  now  took  a  posi- 
tion in  society. — They  were  found  in  all  pub- 
lic stations,  both  in  the  legislative  and  judicial 
branches  of  the  government.    There  was  in 


fact  no  distinction  as  to  complexion,  and  no  bar 
on  that  account  to  the  social  reciprocities  and 
amenities  of  life. 

The. change  in  the  condition  of  the  negroes 
had  been  very  great — so  much  so,  that  it  had 
operated  to  the  hindrance  of  their  advance- 
ment.— They  had  so  rapidly  progressed  from 
a  state  of  absolute  servitude  and  degradation, 
to  that  of  a  comfortable  peasantry,  that  they 
had  imbibed  some  of  the  vices  of  wealth,  and 
were  becoming  covetous.  Although  their  pre- 
sent condition  was  only  an  approximation 
towards  the  condition  of  the  free  coloured  peo- 
ple in  the  United  States,  yet  in  regard  to  diet, 
clothing,  dwellings,  all  the  comlorts  of  civi- 
lized lile,  there  had  been  a  vast  improvement 
upon  the  frightful  condition — both  moral  and 
physical — in  which  emancipation  found  them. 

At  the  time  of  the  emancipation,  such  was 
the  mental  degradation  of  the  negroes,  that  they 
seemed  almost  to  have  lost  the  power  of 
thought.  They  manifested,  however,  great 
enthusiasm  of  gratitude  towards  God,  and 
towards  the  missionaries,  as  instruments  of 
their  redemption  from  slavery.  They  literally 
came  and  laid  down  their  first  earning  at  the 
feet  of  the  missionaries,  with  apostolic  sim- 
plicity; and  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  at 
least  were  given  in  this  way  fur  the  erection  of 
houses  of  worship  and  schools  !  There  had, 
however,  been  a  reaction  of  feeling,  as  might 
have  been  anticipated.  The  enthusiasm  had 
passed  away,  or  had  ceased  to  have  an  opera- 
tive influence. — Boston  Traveller. 

In  the  recluse  vales  of  Cumberland,  live  an 
independent  order  of  men  who  are  called  States- 
men. They  transmit  from  father  to  son  with 
little  variation  their  original  family  property  ; 
and  their  wealth  consists  chiefly  in  large  flocks 
of  sheep.  Their  manners  are  simple,  and 
their  hospitality  is  such  as  to  present  a  resem- 
blance of  the  patriarchs  described  by  Moses 
and  the  heroes  of  Homer.  I  recommend  you, 
said  a  statesman  to  a  traveller,  whom  he  had 
entertained  in  his  house  some  days,  to  go  to 
the  valley  that  lies  on  the  other  side  of  that 
blue  mountain,  there  you  will  find  the  house  of 
my  neighbour,  tell  him  you  come  from  me :  I 
know  him  not;  but  fear  not  a  hearty  welcome, 
for  our  sheep  mingle  upon  the  mountains. — 
Old  Book. 


New  Cotton  Lands. 

The  following  is  an  extract  of  a  letter  pub- 
lished in  the  North  American  : 

"  Ireland  is  not  the  only  over-peopled  land 
in  these  old  countries  which  it  is  proposed  to 
relieve  by  colonization — nor  Canada  the  only 
region  whose  wilds  it  is  intended  to  reclaim  by 
the  outflowing  of  a  surplus  population.  A  plan 
is  now  proposed  by  Dr.  Lang,  '  Senior  Minister 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  Member  of 
the  Legislative  Counsel  of  New  South  Wales,' 
which  promises  to  relieve  Scotland,  benefit 
Australia,  and,  indirectly,  to  influence  Ameri- 
ca. Dr.  Lang  has  travelled  in  cotton-grow- 
ing countries,  the  Brazils,  the  Southern  United 
States,  and  he  has  lived  '25  years  in  Australia. 
He  finds  in  North  Eastern  Australia  from  30° 
south  lat.  to  the  tropic  of  Capricorn,  the  same 
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range  of  latitude  as  Egypt  in  the  Norther 
Hemisphere,  an  immense  tract  equally — o 
belter — capable  of  producing  Cotton  as  tfo 
Carolina's ;  and  inconceivably  superior  in  poim 
of  salubrity  of  climate,  while  it  is  unsurpass 
able  in  the  world  for  bays,  estuaries,  rivers 
&c,  all  navigable  by  steamboats.  He  pre 
poses  that  Glasgow — where  the  cotton  Iron 
this  tract  has  been  pronounced  '  a  very  valua 
ble  kind,  which,  if  imported  in  quantity,  wou 
readily  bring  from  lid.  to  Is.  per  lb.' — shou 
send  out  some  five  or  six  thousand  of  the  des 
titute  they  are  now  supporting,  as  a  beginning 
and  he  has  little  doubt  but  that  they  woul 
produce  a  better  article  than  the  cotton  of  th 
Brazils,  and  by  this  free  labour,  drive  youi 
American  slave  produce  article  out  of  the  mar 
ket.  The  experiment  succeeding,  there  woul  ^. 
be  a  comfortable  settlement  for  the  industiiou  ^ 
but  destitute  of  Britain  :  an  ample  supply  c 
raw  material  for  British  manufacture;  anc 
Dr.  Lang  is  confident,  '  it  would  tend  mor 
directly  and  more  effectually  than  all  the  abtt 
litionist  and  evangelical  agitation  to  give  ulti  fee 
mate  freedom  to  the  American  slave.'  T 
prove  all  this,  the  doctor  has  prepared  a  booi!;, 
which  is  to  be  soon  published,  and  meanwhile  i 
to  deliver  some  lectures  in  Glasgow — to  prov 
that  it  is  the  best  means  of  affording  remunej 
rating  employment  and  permanent  subsisteno 
to  the  destitute  of  home, —  provide  a  superio 
article  for  our  manufactures,  much  cheaper  a 
being  perennial — as  it  is  in  India  and  Egypt- 
and  by  underselling  America,  not  only  in  col 
ton,  but  other  articles  of  tropical  product 
'slavery  will  be  extinguished  as  a  matter  c 
course,  being  no  longer  either  profitable  or  re 
munerative.'  In  what  way  the  experimec  if^ 
will  be  made,  and  if  made,  with  what  success] 
is  a  problem  yet  to  be  solved." 

Effects  of  Negro  Emancipation.  — Th 
slaves  constituted  formerly  the  wealth  of  th 
planters  ;  now,  as  free  and  remunerated  la  bout 
ers,  they  are  the  soul  of  our  island  comrnerct 
and,  as  such,  are  the  wealth  of  the  merchants 
Let  us  look  back  at  the  commercial  revolutio; 
which  has  taken  place  in  Trinidad  since  th 
dawn  of  freedom.  The  signs  of  comparativ 
wealth  among  the  labouring  people  every wher 
appear.  The  great  change  in  their  conditio!  j„,6 
has  greatly  stimulated  trade  of  every  descrif 
tion.  Mechanic  trades  of  every  cla'ss  have  ir, 
creased  a  hundred  fold  among  the  lower  orde 
of  society  :  these  are  rapidly  rising  in  respect 
ability  and  wealth,  and  promise  at  no  distan 
day  to  act  an  important  part  in  the  interna 
trade  and  affairs  of  the  colony.  In  conscquenc 
of  the  possession  of  money  by  the  people,  ou 
island  imports  have  increased  to  a  most  sur 
prising  extent,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years.- 
Trinidad  Spectator. 


Forest  Trees. — A  writer  on  Natural  His 
tory,  in  an  article  relating  to  forest  trees,  snys 
they  recall  the  idea  of  our  native  country  ii 
the  most  forcible  manner,  wherever  they  ar 
met  with,  and  are  often  the  first  objects  tha 
attract  the  attention  of  those  who  have  beet 
long  absent  from  their  native  land,  and  who 
on  their  return,  pour  out  their  genuine  effusion 
of  joy  on  beholding  them.    Many  an  Ameri 
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in  has  sighed  under  I  he  shade  of  the  banana 
r  a  sight  of  the  village  elrn,  the  well-known 
ik,  or  the  unchanged  pine  of  New  England, 
'e  are  told  of  a  young  Indian,  Pontaveri, 
om  Otaheite,  who,  amidst  the  splendour  of 
aris,  regretting  the  simple  beauty  of  his  na- 
ve land,  sprang  forward  at  the  unexpected 
ght  of  a  banana  tree  in  the  Garden  of  Plants, 
mbraced  it,  while  his  eyes  were  bathed  in 
?ars,  and  exclaimed  with  a  voice  of  rapture: 
Ah  !  tree  of  my  native  country  !"  seeming, 
y  a  delightful  illusion  of  sensibility,  to  imagine 
imself,  for  a  moment,  transported  to  the  land 
'hich  gave  him  birth. — Late  Paper. 

Time  of  Planting  Potatoes. — Julius  Brown, 
f  Wilmington,  planted  three  patches  of  po- 
atoes,  the  one  on  the  7th  and  8th  of  May,  the 
•ther  23d  May,  and  the  third  the  9th  of 
u tie,  of  last  year;  he  prepared  the  ground 
>y  manuring  it  in  each  case,  broadcast. 
The  first  planted,  yielded  at  the  rate  of  200 
>ushels  to  the  acre  of  good  mealy  potatoes — 
hose  planted  on  the  23d  of  May,  did  not  yield 
>o  well,  nor  were  the  potatoes  as  good  as  the 
irst  planted,  while  those  planted  on  the  9th  of 
fune,  though  planted  on  the  richest  land,  were 
laidly  worth  digging — they  were  misshaped, 
Mammy,  and  a  large  proportion  of  them  rotten. 

He  assigns  as  the  reason  of  the  earliest 
Wanted  potatoes  being  best,  that  they  had  the 
advantage  of  fine  rains  in  July,  at  the  time 
when  the  forming  tubers  were  in  a  state  to  de- 
rive the  greatest  advantage  from  moisture, 
while  the  late  planted  ones  had  not  arrived  at 
ihat  point,  and  consequently  the  effect  of  the 
rains  was,  to  force  an  over  luxuriant  growth 
jf  tops,  which  felt  and  suffered  from  the  blight- 
ing effects  of  the  heat  and  draught  which 
supervened. 

If  this  reasoning  of  J.  Brown  be  correct,  it  is 
always  best  to  plant  potatoes  early,  in  order 
that  the  plants  may  be  in  a  condition  of  for- 
wardness to  enuble  the  tubers  to  profit  by  the 
rains  at  the  period  when  they  are  forming. 
The  proper  time  of  planting,  however,  is  to  be 
determined  by  locality,  and  each  planter  of 
this  root  must  bring  in  his  own  judgment  and 
observation  to  his  aid,  to  enable  him  to  deter- 
mine  what  is  the  proper  time.  For  ourself  we 
have  always  advocated  early  planting. — Late 
Paper. 


California— Horses. 

In  the  year  1825  California  was  overstock- 
ed with  horses,  and  horned  cattle,  and  sheep  ; 
and  the  natives  considering  horses  of  less  value 
than  sheep  or  horned  cattle,  killed  off  many 
thousands  of  the  former,  that  room  might  be 
left,  and  pasture  for  the  other  kinds.  They 
would  make  large  pens  near  some  wood,  and 
then  twenty  or  thirty  men  would  muster,  and 
drive  in  horses  and  mares  by  hundreds,  and 
after  picking  out  such  of  them  as  they  consi- 
dered to  be  of  the  best,  quality,  they  lassoed 
and  strangled  the  remainder. 

In  the  year  1827,  Captain  Jedediah  Smith 
came  into  this  country  overland  from  St. 
Louis,  and  bought  three  hundred  and  ninety- 
seven  head  of  horses  and  mules,  of  the  best 
kind  that  could  be  found  in  the  country  ;  and 


only  one  horse  amongst  them  cost  as  high  as 
fifteen  dollars — the  average  price  he  paid  for 
them  was  about  nine  dollars. 

In  1829  some  New  Mexicans  came  here, 
and  bought  many  hundreds  of  marcs,  at  the 
low  price  of  fifty  cents  each,  and  among  them 
were  some  very  splendid  animals;  the  follow- 
ing year  the  wild  Indians  began  to  steal  horses 
from  the  settlements,  and  between  these  and 
the  New  Mexican  traders,  the  settlements  have 
been  left  literally  without  a  horse  to  saddle. 

But  still,  California,  rich  in  all  her  produc- 
tions, has  a  resource  which,  with  some  atten- 
tion from  government,  may  be  made  inexhausti- 
ble. On  the  Tular.es  plains  are  numbers  of 
wild  horses  and  mares,  and  I  think  I  may  say, 
without  the  least  exaggeration,  that  1  have 
seen  on  this  plain  in  the  course  of  two  days' 
travel,  forty  thousand  wild  horses  and  mares, 
and  amongst  them  are  some  as  noble  looking 
animals  as  ever  I  saw  in  my  life.  These  for 
the  last  fifteen  years  have  formed  a  complete 
nursery  of  horses  for  California. 

But  the  natives,  who  have  no  forethought 
whatever,  and  have  no  feeling  for  dumb  ani- 
mals, if  they  aie  allowed  by  the  authorities  to 
act  as  they  have  been  doing  for  the  last  ten  or 
fifteen  years,  will  soon  destroy  this  whole  race 
of  useful  animals.  The  people  here  form  in 
parties  of  eight  or  ten  men,  and  go  and  catch 
as  many  of  these  horses  as  they  can  ;  they  are 
generally  gone  tpn  or  fifteen  days,  and  should 
they  through  mistake  catch  a  mare,  they  im- 
mediately slaughter  her  from  mere  wanton- 
ness. And  in  the  months  of  April  and  May, 
which  is  the  time  the  mares  are  breeding,  they 
very  often  start  a  band  of  from  two  hundred 
to  a  thousand  head,  and  as  they  run  them  hard, 
the  young  colts  are  either  trampled  down,  or 
left  behind,  and  all  those  so  left  are  killed  in 
the  night  by  wolves  or  foxes  ;  consequently  it 
may  easily  be  conceived  how  many  hundreds 
of  each  year's  breed  are  lost  and  destroyed  in 
this  manner. 

The  horses  themselves  are  of  a  hardy  na- 
ture, as  may  be  seen  by  the  inhuman  manner 
in  which  they  are  generally  treated  by  the 
natives.  If  a  man  wants  to  travel  from  thirty 
to  forty  miles  from  his  place  of  residence,  he 
saddles  his  horse  and  mounts  him  ;  on  his  arri- 
val at  the  town  or  place  of  destination,  he  ties 
him  to  a  post;  he  may  in  some  cases  give  him 
a  drink  of  water,*and  should  he  remain  away 
from  home  four  or  five  days  his  horse  gets  no- 
thing but  water,  without  food  all  that  time, 
and  if  he  is  a  horse  of  the  middling  class  of 
Californian  horses  he  will  travel  those  thirty 
or  forty  miles  back  again  with  the  same  free 
gait  at  which  he  started  on  a  full  belly  and 
good  condition  ;  of  course  this  is  only  in  the 
summer  season  when  the  grass  has  good  sub- 
stance and  the  horse  is  in  good  order. 

I  suppose  this  will  hardly  be  credited  by 
some  of  the  farmers  and  horse  jockeys  in  the 
United  States,  but  it  is  nothing  beyond  the 
truth,  and  besides,  a  horse,  when  completely 
equipped  for  a  journey  in  this  country,  gene- 
rally carries  besides  his  rider  a  weight  of  from 
fifty-five  to  sixty  pounds  of  saddle  gear,  and 
should  the  weather  be  rainy  and  the  saddle 
get  wet,  the  weight  is  doubled.  It  requires 
two  large  tanned  ox  hides  to  fit  out  a  Califor- 


nian saddle,  add  to  this  the  wooden  stirrups 
three  inches  thick,  the  saddle  tree,  stout  iron 
rings  and  buckles,  with  a  pair  of  spurs  weigh- 
ing from  four  to  six  pounds,  a  pair  of  goat 
skins  laid  across  the  pummel  of  the  saddle, 
with  large  pockets  in  them,  and  which  reach 
below  the  stirrup,  and  a  pair  of  heavy  holsters 
with  the  largest  kind  of  horse  pistols,  and  I 
think  it  will  be  found  I  have  rather  fallen  short 
than  exaggerated  in  my  statement  of  the 
weight  which  a  horse  in  this  country  has  to 
carry  on  a  journey  ;  notwithstanding  they  tra- 
vel very  freely,  and  are  active  in  their  mo- 
tions.— North  American. 


A  Sensible  Woman. — In  one  of  his  excur- 
sions during  harvest,  a  King  of  England  pass- 
ed a  field  where  he  saw  only  one  woman 
reaping.  He  asked  where  her  companions 
were. 

"  They  have  gone  to  see  the  king,"  she 
replied. 

"And  why  did  you  not  go  with  them?" 
added  the  king. 

"  I  would  not  give  a  pin  to  see  him,"  replied 
the  woman  ;  "  besides,  the  fools  who  have  gone 
to  the  city  will  lose  a  day's  work,  and  that  is 
more  than  I  can  do ;  for  1  have  five  children 
to  whom  I  must  give  bread." 

"  Very  good,"  said  the  king,  putting  some 
money  in  her  hand,  "you  can  tell  your  com- 
panions who  went  to  see  the  king,  that  the 
king  came  to  see  you." — Late  Paper. 

A  Curious  Fact. — There  are  ten  genera  of 
twining  plants  that  run  round  the  supporting 
pole  only  from  left  to  right.  Others  run  indis- 
criminately both  ways.  The  hop  always 
winds  from  left  to  right,  and  if  entwined,  and 
directed  in  the  opposite  direction,  it  suffers  in- 
jury, and  is  sometimes  destroyed. — Ibid. 

Parents  must  give  good  example  and  rever- 
ent deportment  in  the  face  of  their  children. 
And  all  those  instances  of  charity  which  usu- 
ally endear  each  other — sweetness  of  conver- 
sation, affability,  frequent  admonition — all  sig- 
nifications of  love  and  tenderness,  care  and 
watchfulness,  must  be  expressed  towards 
children  ;  that  they  may  look  upon  their  pa- 
rents as  their  friends  and  patrons,  their  defence 
and  sanctuary,  their  treasure  and  their  cuide. 
— Jeremy  Taylors  Holy  Living. 

Be  very  watchful  over  thine  own  heart,  and 
never  suffer  it  to' feed  on  the  fancy  of  thine 
own  worth  ;  but  whenever  any  such  thought 
arises,  beat  it  down  immedialely,  with  the  re- 
membrance of  some  of  thy  follies  or  sins  ;  and 
so  make  this  very  motion  of  pride  an  occasion 
of  humility. 

Sincerity  is  firm  and  substantial,  and  there 
is  nothing  hollow  or  unsound  in  it  ;  and  be- 
cause it  is  plain  and  open,  fears  no  discovery 
of  which  the  crafty  man  is  always  in  danger. 

An  amiable  and  wise  woman,  will  always 
have  something  better  to  recommend  her,  than 
outward  advantages  ;  which,  however  captiva- 
ting, are  still  but  subordinate  parts  of  a  truly 
excellent  character. 
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For  "The  Friend."' 

SUMMER  EVENING. — FIRE  FLIES. 

Now  would  I  render  thee,  sweet  Evening,  thanks 
In  Nature's  name,  for  thy  blest  vibitings. 
I  know  she  has  a  language  of  her  own, 
In  which  to  breathe  her  gratitude, — a  sigh 
From  the  spent  blossom,  that  had  lain  its  head 
Lowly  and  languid  from  excess  of  heat, 
And  sends  the  first  breath  of  returning  life 
In  praise  to  thee — praise  thou  wilt  not  despise: 
While  every  precious  dew-drop  in  thy  gilt 
To  the  fair  rose  upon  the  trellis  hung, 
Extracts  its  meed  of  thankfulness,  in  sweet 
Tlio'  silent  offering  of  increased  perfume. 
We  know  not  half  the  subtle  influence, 
The  secret  methods  of  communion, 
That  bind  you  to  each  other,  still  would  I, 
Though  but  a  very  groveller  in  your  midst, 
Present  the  tribute  of  my  grosser  praise. 

There  is  no  moon  to-night ; 
But  beautilul  beyond  the  moonlight  far 
Is  a  blue  concave,  gemmed  with  many  a  star, 

All  radiant  with  light. 

Beauty,  that  has  its  charms 
In  height  and  stateliuees, — so  pure,  so  still ! 
The  beauty  of  the  glittering  icicle, 

That  shines,  but  never  warms. 

But  see  them  !  even  now 
Their  light  grows  dim,  for  other  "  lamps  of  love" 
Glance  through  the  air  : — a  firmament  above, 

A  firmament  below. 

Rivals  that  scatter  here 
No  niggard  beams,  the  brilliants  of  the  hour; 
Stars  swiitly  darting  like  a  meteor  shower, 

In  their  own  lowly  sphere. 

How  they  go  in  and  out — 
The  fairy  things :  what  strange  enchantment  make 
When  grass,  and  shrub,  and  tree,  and  silent  brake, 

And  every  thing  about, 

Glows  for  a  moment  bright 
With  fitful  beauty,  and  the  next  is  black 
With  the  mysterious  contrast;  giving  back 

Itself  again  to  night. 

Though  but  a  feeble  thing 
That  revels  in  its  joyousness  to  day, 
And  lies  to-morrow, — quenched  its  little  ray, 

Folded  its  silken  wing, 

Yet  many  a  lifted  eye 
Is  watching,  that  forgets  to  look  above, 
Where  sweeping  through  unbounded  regions,  move 

Orbs,  glorious  and  high. 

Thus  with  the  human  heart: 
The  visible,  the  present,  and  the  near 
Its  tendrils  clasp,  until  the  loved,  the  dear, 

The  cheerful  lights  depart. 

Most  happy  they,  who  press 
Beyond,  for  love  unchanging  and  secure, 
Nor  pause,  until  is  gained  the  presence  pure, 

Of  perfect  holiness. 
Seventh  mo. 


Concerning  the  Name  and  Thing,  Text. 

It  is  a  common  question  propounded  unto  us 
from  time  to  time  in  derision  and  scorn,  W  here 
is  your  text  1  I  understand  the  word  "  text" 
may  be  compared  to  that  the  woman  draws 
her  thread  from  when  she  spins;  she  must 
have  something  to  spin  out  her  thread  from, 
Borne  wool  or  some  matter  that  a  thread  must 
be  spun  out  and  drawn  from  at  length.  So 
when  one  speaks  of  heavenly  things,  there 
must  be  some  heavenly  matter  as  a  text  to 
draw  the  heavenly  things  from.  Now,  if  you 
ask  for  our  text,  that  from  whence  we  draw 


forth  our  testimonies  from  time  to  time — we 
say  that  the  Word  of  God  is  our  text ;  out 
from  the  Word  of  God  do  we  draw  our  testi- 
monies from  time  to  time:  and  this  we  who 
preach  the  light  do  declare,  that  all  who  speak 
or  pray,  or  perform  any  thing  they  call  wor- 
ship or  service  to  God,  and  do  not  draw  it 
forth  from  the  Word  of  God,  they  are  deceiv- 
ers of  the  souls  of  the  people  with  their  words. 

Objection.  But  all  other  sorts  of  teachers 
say  that  they  have  their  texts  from  the  Word 
of  God  ;  and  then  what  is  the  cause  of  differ- 
ence amongst  you  ? 

Answer.  The  difference  is  very  great,  yea, 
more  than  every  one  conceives,  betwixt  their 
understanding  of  the  Word  of  God  and  our 
understanding  of  it,  what  it  is;  for  we  say 
very  few  are  come  to  find  the  right  text,  name- 
ly the  Word  of  God.  But  some  may  object, 
saying,  Is  not  the  Scriptures  of  truth  the  Word 
of  God  ? 

Answer.  The  Scriptures  of  truth  are  writ- 
ings of  truth,  things  or  testimonies  written  con- 
cerning the  Truth.  Now  there  is  an  inward 
writing  as  well  as  an  outward  writing;  so  that 
is  as  much  as  to  say  Scripture  written  without 
and  Scripture  written  within — the  Word  of 
God  within,  and  the  words  of  God  without 
written  in  the  book,  the  Bible.  See  Jer.  xxx. 
12.  "  The  word  that  came  from  the  Lord  to 
Jeremy  saying,  Thus  speaks  the  Lord  God  of 
Israel  saying,  Write  thee  all  the  words  I  have 
spoken  in  a  book,"  &c.  Mark  here,  what  1 
was  that?  Was  it  not  the  Word  that  spake  to 
Jeremy,  and  bid  him  write  the  words  that  the 
Lord,  the  Word,  had  spoken  in  a  book  ?  So 
the  Lord  spake  by  his  Word,  and  the  words  or 
sayings  were  written  in  a  book,  the  Bible, 
commonly  called  Scriptures  or  writings.  But 
now  if  it  be  inquired,  Where  was  that  Word 
that  spake  to  Jeremy  1  See  chap.  xx.  8  and 
9.  "  Because  the  Word  of  the  Lord  was 
made  a  reproach  unto  me  and  a  derision  daily  ; 
then  I  said,  1  will  not  make  mention  of  him, 
nor  speak  any  more  in  his  name ;  but  his 
Word  was  in  my  heart  as  a  burning  fire  shut 
up  in  my  bones,  and  I  was  weary  with  for- 
bearing and  I  could  not  stay."  Remark  here 
— how  the  Word  was  invisible,  and  was  in  his 
heart  as  a  fire  burning  shut  up  in  his  bones, 
and  he  could  not  keep  in  the  Word,  but  brake 
from  the  Word  speaking  words.  So  the  Word 
in  his  heart  was  the  prophet's  text,  from  whence 
he  received  and  drew  forth  his  words  ;  so  his 
text  was  not  holy  men's  words  that  were  be- 
fore him,  but  it  was  the  Word  of  God  in  his 
heart,  which  came  to  him  and  spake  forth  by 
him,  the  holy  words  which  he  was  command- 
ed to  write  in  a  book.  Now  these  are  thieves 
and  robbers,  (John  x.  1,  &c.)  who  come  not 
in  by  the  door  but  climb  up  some  other  way — 
who  come  not  K>  Christ  Jesus,  whose  name  is 
called  the  Word  of  God,  who  is  the  holy  text 
or  Divine  Life,  Way,  and  Truth,  the  Divine 
matter  from  whence  the  holy  men  of  God 
drew  out  their  holy  words — such  who  come 
not  to  this  text,  who  draw  not  forth  nor  receive 
their  words  from  this  holy  text,  but  are  trained 
up  at  schools,  and  learn  the  art  and  craft  of 
speaking  and  writing,  which  they  call  the  art 
of  right  speaking  and  writing.  And  when 
they  are  thus  trained  up  in  this  natural  art, 


they  take  some  sentences  of  Scripture  calling j ^ 
them  their  text,  and  so  spin  out  their  speecheilie" 
or  sermons,  and  piece  and  patch  them  up  frorr  It" 
old  authors  and  commentaries  which  they  hav< 
lying  by  them,  adding  their  own  imaginations  i\ 
and  all  being  made  up,  as  the  man  hath  morel  ^ 
or  less  art,  in  a  pleasing  way  and  method,  tcl  j&> 
tickle  the  affections  of  the  people ;  and  then  '0 
having  all  ready  penned  down  and  got  into  th«P:i 
memory,  they  come  before  the  people  into  thwW 
pulpit,  and  call  the  people  to  hear  the  Word  oilW 
the  Lord— and  that  they  call  the  preaching  olio 
the  Word  and  the  Gospel.    And  in  their  pray  - 
ers,  before  the  preaching,  do  pray  that  tn*p 
Lord  may  assist  them  with  his  holy  Spirit  tcflW* 
deliver  his  Word  and  to  preach  his  Gospel  p 
whereas  they  know  the  words  beforehand,  andlp 
have  them  writ  and  got  into  their  memory 
and  yet  pray  and  mock  God,  seeking  assist-pro 
ance  to  deliver  that  which  they  have  alreadylps 
gathered,  and  pieced  and  patched  up  before-lP!' 
hand,  without  any  immediate  dependance  upon  Mi 
the  Spirit  of  God,  as  they  in  their  wills  andiea 
times,  according  to  their  human  natural  artAihi 
take  a  place  of  Scripture  and  patch  together  apre 
discourse  as  is  said  before  :  and  then  the  Lordiliw 
must  be  called  on  to  help  to  deliver  this  out,!  ind 
as  the  preaching  of  his  "Word  and  Gospel, fib 
which  is  a  mere  human  natural  work,  standing)  kit 
wholly  in  the  will  and  time  of  man,  both  intj'M 
studying  of  it,  and  in  setting  of  it  together,  andj  ten 
in  the  delivery  of  it ;  and  yet  with  a  feigned!  k 
gravity  and  demure  carriage,  will  pray  to  God  I  At 
for  the  assistance  of  his  Spirit,  as  if  there  were!  To  a 
a  dependance  upon  him  tor  what  were  to  be'  sal 
delivered.    Ah  !  the  Lord  abhors  this  deceit:  good 
and  hypocrisy,  and  taking  of  his  holy  name  in;  » 
vain,  and  belying  of  the  Lord  God,  calling  that  i  no1 
his  Word  and  Gospel,  and  the   preaching  Ik 
thereof,  which  is  not :  the  Lord  will  plead  with  lie 
these  preachers,  these  thieves  and  robbers  that  i  sa 
come  not  in  by  the  door  Christ,  but  climb  upji'lri 
another  way  than  ever  any  of  his  true  follow- j  it 
ers  did,  who  received  his  Word  from  his  own  i  ti 
mouth  freely,  without  money  and  without  price,  i  d 
and  freely  they  delivered  it.  «i 

Are  not  such  thieves  and  robbers  as  do  rlln  ;  it 
forth  to  preach  him  before  he  be  come  in  them  V 
to  send  them  ?    Do  not  such  go  before  him  ?  |  if 
The  prophet  Jeremy  did  not  so,  who  was  a  is 
prophet  before  Christ  came  in  the  flesh,  and  If, 
all  the  rest  of  the  ancient  holy  men  and  peo-  i 
pie  ;  yet  he  nor  they  did  not  come  to  the  peo-  j 
pie  to  speak  to  the  people  before  Christ  was 
come  in  them  by  his  Spirit  and  Word,  for 
Christ  was  that  Word  that  burned  as  a  fire  all 
the  day  long  in  Jeremy's  heart,  insomuch  that 
he  was  weary  with  forbearing ;  so  he  nor  they 
were  no  thieves  nor  robbers,  they  did  not  run 
nor  come  to  the  people  until  the  Word  was 
powerfully  upon  them,  moving  them,  so  they 
wanted  not  a  holy  text  or  matter  to  spin  or 
draw  forth  their  holy  words  from.  

Now  consider  what  coming  that  was  which 
Christ  understood,  when  he  said,  "All  that 
ever  came  before  me  are  thieves  and  robbers ;" 
sure  he  did  not  understand  his  outward  com* 
ing  in  that  holy  body,  for  then  by  that  saying 
all  the  prophets,  and  Moses  and  all  the  holy 
men  of  God  were  thieves  and  robbers  ;  but  it 
was  his  inward  coming  by  which  his  W;ord 
was  as  a  fire  burning  within  them,  purging 
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em,  preparing  and  making  them  ready  for 
s  work,  and  so  sending  ihem  forth  and  filling 
eir  hearts  with  his  Word,  going  belbre  them, 
id  they  thereupon  following  alter  him,  and 
>t  going  or  running  or  coming  before  him. 
nd  this  was  an  immediate  work  in  Abel,  and 
Enoch,  and  in  Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob, 
jfore  the  law  or  Scripture  was  written  with- 
ut:  all  these  holy  men  had  the  Word  of  God 
welling  in  them,  and  did  not  run  nor  come 

Drth  with  any  holy  thing  before  it.  

And  also  Noah  was  a  preacher  of  righteous- 
ess — where  was  Noah's  text,  trow  ye,  seeing 
ten  Scripture  was  not  written  ?  And  sure  he 
ad  a  good  text  or  matter  from  whence  his 
ioly  conversation  and  holy  words  proceeded. 
The  Word  of  God  was  his  text  and  matter 
rom  whence  all  his  holy  lile  and  words  sprang 
brth  among  the  old  world.  And  the  holy  pro- 
>hets  who  wrote  the  old  testament,  had  not 
hey  a  text  to  write  and  speak  from?  They 
iad  no  outward  Scriptures  before  their  own  to 
>e  a  text  to  write  or  speak  from — was  it  not 
vithin  them? — was  it  not  in  the  Word  of  God 
here,  within  in  their  hearts  ? — from  whence  all 
heir  holy  speeches  and  writings  did  flow. 
\nd  were  not  those  called  the  false  prophets, 
who  stealed  the  true  prophets'  words,  and  used 
their  tongues,  and  said,  "  He  saith,"  and  yet 
the  Lord  hath  not  spoken  in  nor  unto  them, 
nor  was  come  in  them  nor  had  sent  them  ? 

Jer.  xxiii.  and  Ezekiel  xiii.  

And  which  of  these  two  then  is  the  best  ? 
To  adhere  to  the  plain  text  of  Scripture,  and 
wait  that  God  may  open  it,  and  bring  into  the 
good  it  witnesseth  to,  and  out  of  the  evil  it 
witnesseth  against?  or  to  follow  those  priests 
and  take  their  uncertain  meanings  whereby 
the  counsel  of  God,  with  words  without  the 
true  knowledge  is  darkened,  and  people  in  the 
mean  time  spending  both  money,  and  pains 
and  time,  for  that  which  is  not  bread,  but  as 
the  chaff  is  blown  away  with  any  wind  of  doc- 
trine ;  and  so  the  poor  people  are  tossed  up 
and  down  from  one  uncertainty  to  another, 
and  so  led  away  by  their  teachers,  and  caused 
by  them  to  err  and  go  astray  from  that  which 
is  both  infallible  and  certain — which  is  the  gift 
of  God  in  every  one's  heart,  the  light  of  Christ 
that  lighteth  every  man,  and  grace  of  God  that 
brings  salvation  which  to  all  men  hath  appear- 
ed. This  is  the  true  text  and  certain  matter 
from  whence  all  holy  conversation  and  holy 
words  are  to  spring  forth  in  men  and  women. 
To  this  all  come,  which  shews  you  the  thoughts 
of  your  hearts,  that  you  may  all  walk  with 
this  light  and  grace,  and  it  will  make  you 
wiser  than  your  teachers,  who  have  led  you 
astray,  and  caused  you  to  err  from  this  one 
true  Teacher  ;  and  in  this  holy  light  you  will 
learn  the  true  living  knowledge  of  the  Scrip- 
tures of  truth. 

Now  lest  some  may  object,  as  commonly 
they  do  against  us,  saying,  ye  deny  all  human 
learning,  and  would  cast  all  loose,  and  would 
overthrow  the  ministers,  and  lay  all  waste  and 
open  to  Satan,  to  take  his  will  of  them.  To 
which  I  answer  that  such  know  not,  but  do 
belie  and  misrepresent  us.  We  do  not  deny 
any  true  human  natural  learning  in  its  place, 
and  for  its  use  and  end.  We  own  all  true 
human  learning ;  but  that  part  of  human  learn- 


ing which  is  most  commonly  called  human 
learning,  is  learning  to  read  and  write,  and 
learning  of  tongues  and  languages;  now  all 
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these  are  very  good  and  serviceable  in  their 
places,  for  their  uses  and  ends.  But  all  these 
are  natural  and  learned  with  the  same  natural 
spirit  as  a  man  learns  other  natural  things 
which  are  taught  and  learned  by  men,  as 
tradesmen  of  divers  occupations  ;  for  which 
one  man  is  more  quick  and  sharp,  naturally 
to  take  up  and  learn  than  many  others,  and 
yet  but  a  natural  man  ;  so  that  a  man  may  be 
a  good  handicraftsman,  and  excel  in  his  trade 
or  handicraft,  and  yet  be  no  Christian  at  all, 
but  a  very  loose  profane  man.  So  likewise  a 
man  may  learn  many  tongues  and  languages, 
and  may  excel  in  that  kind  of  learning  beyond 
many  others,  and  yet  be  no  Christian  at  all, 
but  also  may  excel  in  all  wickedness.  So 
that  learning  which  may  subsist  in  one  and 
the  same  person  with  all  manner  of  wicked- 
ness, is  not  that  learning  which  makes  a  Chris- 
tian, which  is  after  Christ.  For  that  learning 
which  is  after  Christ  unlearns  men  of  evil,  and 
brings  them  to  cease  from  evil  and  to  learn  to 
do  well ;  which  learning  cannot  consist  (in  one 
and  the  same  person  at  the  same  time)  with 
any  evil  at  all,  but  stands  against  the  evil  and 
cannot  bear  with  it.  Now  this  is  that  we  are 
for,  that  human  learning  should  keep  its  place, 
and  be  held  to  be  such,  and  that  no  man  may 
think  he  is  any  better  Christian  for  it,  simply 
as  it  is  in  itself,  which  he  may  have  and  be  a 
Christian,  and  may  want  and  be  a  Christian, 
and  which  he  may  have  and  be  no  Christian. 
Now  to  say  that  the  learning,,  which  a  man 
may  have  or  want,  and  may  be  or  not  be  a 
Christian,  can  make  a  sufficient  minister  of 
the  gospel — this  we  are  against.  But  we  say 
that  learning  which  a  wicked  man  cannot 
have,  and  a  good  man  cannot  want,  that  is  the 
learning  that  makes  first  a  man  a  Christian, 
and  then  a  minister.  For  he  that  is  not  a 
good  and  right  Christian  is  not  a  good  and 
right  minister;  though  I  do  not  say  that  all 
good  Christians  are  alio  public  ministers  in 
that  sense  that  commonly  some  are  called 
ministers  :  but  without  the  learning  of  the  Spi- 
rit a  man  cannot  be  a  Christian,  much  less  a 
minister.  So  we  would  have  the  human  learn- 
ing to  be  owned  in  its  place,  and  the  spiritual 
in  its  place  ;  and  that  all  deceivers  may  be 
convinced  and  converted  who  put  away  the 
spiritual,  and  set  up  the  natural  learning  in  its 
stead. 

^  Patrick  Livingstone. 

Aberdeen  Prison. 

Sarah  Grubb  to  Wary  Capper. 

From  "  A  Memoir  of  Mary  Capper." 

Stoke  Newington,  Sixth  mo.  1st,  1833. 
My  dear  Friend  : — Thy  salutation  of  love 
by  letter  is  precious  to  us  as  the  long  continued 
friendship  thou  hast  evinced  has  always  been. 
How  encouraging  it  is  to  see  those  who  made 
many  sacrifices  in  early  life,  for  the  Truth's 
sake,  not  satisfied  to  r^st  in  past  experience 
even  of  the  Lord's  goodness,  but  as  those  who 
remember  that  "  he  that  thinketh  he  knoweth 
anything  knoweth  nothing  yet  as  he  ought  to 
know,"  and  even  in  old  age  are  concerned  to 


go  on  learning  of  Him  who  said,  "lam  meek 
and  lowly  in  heart."  I  am  glad  that  thou 
canst  so  fully  subscribe  to  the  "anointing 
which  is  truth  and  no  lie,"  the  unction  from 
the  Holy  One  as  an  internal  evidence  mani- 
fested in  the  soul.  What  shall  we  do  if  we 
suffer  ourselves  to  be  drawn  from  this  blessed 
Spirit  of  the  Saviour  of  men,  or  from  the  mea- 
sure thereof,  which  is  given  to  all  for  our  pro- 
fit!  Where  but  within  our  own  heaits  -shall 
we  find  the  Comlorter  and  the  safe  guide? 
Surely  the  Holy  Scriptures  direct  us  to  Christ ! 
The  Scriptures  came  by  inspirat'on  of  God ; 
yet  in  my  view,  the  same  inspiration  must  be 
with  us,  to  give  us  to  comprehend  their  spiritu- 
al meaning  and  application.  The  natural 
man  even  though  he  may  compare  scripture 
With  scripture,  and  acknowledge  to  their  har- 
mony, is  nevertheless  the  natural  or  unregene- 
rate  man  still,  without  the  operation  of  the 
Spirit  in  his  soul,  even  that  grace  which  is 
the  divine  gift  to  all  men,  and  which  1  con- 
ceive brings  all,  who  adhere  to  it,  into  a  con- 
verted estate,  whether  they  be  favoured  with 
the  inspired  writings  which  tell  of  the  blessed 
and  holy  Redeemer,  or  whether  they  be  igno- 
rant of  them.  Must  it  not  be  our  experience, 
in  order  to  partake  of  the  benefit  of  the  suf- 
erings  and  death  of  Christ  to  be  brought  into 
obedience  unto  righteousness?  And  what  can 
do  this  for  us  but  the  power  of  God  immedi- 
ately made  known  to  us  by  the  inward  reve- 
lation thereof?  In  short,  my  dear  friend,  I 
feel  alarmed  in  seeing  that  we,  as  a  commu- 
nity, are  in  great  danger  of  leaning  to  the 
understanding  of  man  ;  and  for  want  of  trust- 
ing in  the  Lord,  with  all  the  heart,  we  are 
intermingling  indeed  with  that  which  is  not  dis- 
tinguished by  gospel  simplicity,  but  what  has  a 
tendency  to  bring  us  to  be  satisfied  with  many 
things,  out  of  which,  as  a  people,  we  were 
brought  by  a  strong  hand  and  a  stretched  out 
arm,  which  delivered  from  the  iron  hand  of 
cruel  persecution,  as  well  as  from  all  false  de- 
pendence in  religion.  All  will  not,  however, 
thus  return,  either  to  the  maxims  or  customs 
of  the  world,  or  to  the  beggarly  elements,  to 
be  again  brought  into  bondage;  a  precious 
seed  remaineth,  and  will  remain,  however  hid- 
den, where  the  real  life  of  the  crucified  Imma- 
nuel  will  be  found,  and  who  will,  bye  and  bve, 
come  forth,  and  shine  as  the  children  of  Him 
who  is  light,  and  in  whom  is  no  darkness  at 
all.  Yea,  I  believe  that  it  shall  yet  be  the  in- 
quiry relative  to  such  as  abide  in  the  Truth, 
"  Who  is  this  that  looketh  forth  as  the  morn- 
ing, clear  as  the  sun,  fair  as  the  moon,  and 
terrible  as  an  army  with  banners?"  Ah  !  my 
long-loved  friend,  I  am  persuaded  that  thou 
dost  know  what,  thou  professest,  and  that  the 
profession  of  the  Truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  has 
been  thy  primary  concern,  in  the  different 
stages  of  life  ;  thou  hast  now,  at  times,  the  cer- 
tain evidence  of  having  been  kept  from  follow- 
ing  "  cunningly  devised  fables  ;"  and  I  humbly 
trust  that  the  saying  of  Him,  who  enabled  thee 
to  separate  thyself  unto  Him,  will  be  realized 
to  thee,  "  Lo !  I  am  with  you  alway  .  even  to 
the  end  of  the  world  !" 

Amen,  saith  thy  ever-affectionate  friend, 
Sarah  Grubb. 
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From  Chamber  's  Journal. 

Great  Calamities, 

When  a  small  calamity  occurs,  there  is  sel- 
dom, amongst  the  well-informed,  any  inclina- 
tion to  regard  it  as  otherwise  than  an  event  in 
the  natural  procedure  of  the  world — something 
which  possibly  human  intelligence  and  fore- 
sight may  prevent  from  recurring.  For  in- 
stance, if  a  ship  sinks  through  faulty  construc- 
tion, we  usually  look  to  that  bad  construction 
as  the  cause,  and  think  that  such  incidents  may 
be  made  less  frequent  if  we  resort  to  better 
modes  of  building.  Or  if  one  has  caught  a 
severe  disease  from  the  malaria  of  stagnant 
water,  we  generally  attack  the  malaria  as  the 
cause,  and  seek  to  avoid  such  evils  in  future 
by  promoting  drainage.  When,  however,  a 
calamity  on  an  extensive  scale  takes  place, 
such  as  the  failure  of  a  great  department  of 
human  food,  or  a  pestilence,  (too  often  these 
are  essentially  one  calamity,)  the  general  in- 
clination seems  to  be  to  regard  it  as  an  imme- 
diate demonstration  of  Divine  wrath,  designed 
as  a  chastisement  for  some  particular  moral 
errors.  There  is  no  reason  for  this,  beyond 
the  comparative  wonderment  which  a  grand 
event  excites.  It  is  merely  that,  in  the  one 
case,  we  calmly  proceed  upon  the  common 
philosophy  which  experience  and  observation 
have  given  us  ;  in  the  other,  we  are  carried  by 
the  excitement  of  our  feelings  into  the  region 
of  an  inferior  and  more  childish  judgment. 
Usually,  a  very  little  consideration  would 
serve  to  show  the  great  and  insuperable  objec- 
tions there  are  to  the  latter  idea  :  as,  the  non- 
relation  of  the  event  to  the  occurrence  of  any 
unusual  acts  of  turpitude  ;  the  falling  of  the 
calamity  upon  the  classes  perhaps  the  most 
innocent  ;  and  so  forth.  But  wonderment  stops 
not  to  think  :  it  is  content  to  dream,  and  to  let 
calamities  pass,  as  without  a  true  reading,  so 
also  without  a  true  improvement. 

There  is,  in  reality,  except  in  the  matter  of 
magnitude,  not  the  least  difference  between  a 
great  and  a  small  calamity.  In  all  of  them 
alike  there  is  a  divine  meaning  and  purpose  ; 
but  it  is  strictly  one  meaning  and  purpose. 
That  God  conducts  the  affairs  of  the  world  by 
fixed  arrangements,  needs  not  in  our  day  to  be 
insisted  on.  Calamities  are  events  incidental 
to,  and  inseparable  from,  the  plan  ;  they  all 
occur,  to  use  common  language,  in  the  course 
of  nature.  How  a  benevolent  Deity  should 
have  permitted  a  feature  which  we  feel  to  be 
so  grievous,  surpasses  our  power  to  find  out ; 
but  there  is  no  mystery  in  the  philosophy  of 
human  conduct  with  regard  to  evils  of  all 
kinds.  Alter  a  humble  contemplation  of  the 
authority  which  has — no  doubt  for  wise  pur- 
poses— permitted  them,  it  is  no  more  than 
obeying  one  of  the  simplest  natural  impulses 
to  study  them,  to  do  what  in  us  lies  to  remedy 
them,  and  to  seek  to  reduce  and  avert  them 
for  the  future.  Often  we  may  view  in  them 
the  natural  result  of  errors  we  have  commit- 
ted through  ignorance,  or  selfishness,  or  per- 
verseness.  In  such  cases,  the  regard  we  pay 
to  them  should  of  course  be  accompanied  by 
moral  emotions  of  a  suitable  character.  Be- 
yond this,  passive  submission  is  mere  igno- 
rance or  supineness — either  a  want  of  know- 


lege  to  discern  the  nature  of  the  chastisement 
inflicted,  or  a  want  of  moral  courage  to  per- 
form the  duties  necessary  to  its  future  preven- 
tion. 

An  extensive  failure  of  crops — the  very  kind 
of  calamity  which  has  given  us  the  word — is 
perhaps  the  worst  which  we  know.  It  is  one 
which  has  inflicted  tremendous  sufferings  upon 
the  human  race,  and  which  has  not  yet  taken 
its  place  amongst  extinct  things.  But  such 
calamities  are,  after  all,  of  a  limited  nature, 
and  liable  to  correction  by  expedients  within 
our  power. 

All  herbage  is  subject  to  injuries  from  causes 
open  to  scrutiny,  and  remedial  to  an  indefinite 
extent.  It  belongs  to  human  ingenuity  and 
industry  to  search  out  and  limit  the  operation 
of  these  causes.  And  man  is  actually  at  all 
times  advancing  in  the  attainment  of  means 
lor  so  trimming  and  arranging  nature,  as  to 
make  the  results  he  desires  in  the  vegetable 
creation  the  more  certain.  It  is  common  to 
indulge  in  a  despondent  lone  regarding  blights 
and  mildews,  as  if  they  were  beyond  all  hu- 
man remeed.  It  is  a  false  tone,  tending,  like 
all  false  things,  to  bad  conclusions.  In  reality, 
the  progress  which  has  been  made  in  penetra- 
ting the  secrets  of  nature,  gives  the  strongest 
reason  to  expect  that  we  shall  in  time  discover 
all  the  influences  affecting  vegetation  ;  and  it 
seems  but  fair  to  conclude,  that  to  be  hopeful 
on  this  subject,  is  favourable  to  the  end  in 
view. 

Vegetation  seldom  fails  over  several  great 
regions  of  the  earth  at  once.  Its  failure  in 
one  would  obviously  be  of  little  consequence, 
if  nations  were  on  such  terms  with  each  other 
as  to  make  mutual  supply  easy.  Why  they  are 
not  on  such  terms  with  each  other,  is  because 
of  the  prevalence  of  jealous,  selfish,  and  illibe- 
ral feelings.  While  we  acknowledge,  then, 
that  such  feelings  exist,  is  it  not  equally  evi- 
dent that  the  dependence  on  each  other  for 
succour  in  case  of  light  harvests,  is  an  indica- 
tion, as  it  were,  by  the  finger  of  God  himself, 
that  such  feelings  ought  not  to  exist,  but  be 
replaced  by  those  of  a  kindly  and  social  na- 
ture? Here  is  a  reading  of  the  Divinity  in 
calamity — a  reading  of  the  true  kind.  Let 
the  war  of  weapons,  and  the  perhaps  more 
mischievous  war  of"  duties,"  cease;  let  peace 
and  tolerance  take  the  place  of  irritation  and 
religious  and  social  prejudices;  and  we  take 
precautions  against  everything  like  local  fam- 
ines. 

It  might  happen  that  an  almost  universal 
crop-failure  took  place,  though  we  know  of  no 
instance  in  past  times.  In  anticipation  of  such 
a  calamity,  there  is  no  reason  why  a  more  ex- 
tensive reserving  of  grain  should  not  take 
place.  The  world  is  perhaps  at  all  times  too 
slenderly  provided  with  food.  It  might  be 
well  to  keep  in  store  greater  quantities,  and 
thus  equalize  at  least  the  pressure  of  bad  sea- 
sons, if  not  secure  us  against  anything  like 
universal  famine.  Every  provident  man  lays 
aside  some  portion  of  his  present  earnings  as 
a  resource  against  future  contingencies;  and 
why  should  not  the  principle  which  we  applaud 
in  one,  be  extended  to  communities  and  na- 
tions ? 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  calamity  referred 


to  as  above  all  others  the  greatest,  might  bet  s;) 
averted  by  means  within  the  scope  of  humanl 
power.  What,  then,  is  the  just  view  to  be]  • 
taken  of  any  actual  occurrence  of  famine  from1  *' 
the  failure  of  crops?  Simply,  that  we  have 
suffered  in  consequence  of  defective  knowledge 
— that  endless  cause  of  inconvenience  and 
trouble  to  man — in  consequence  of  our  social  \< 
arrangements  being  imperfect,  or  through  a 
want  of  precaution  and  .providence.  Let  the 
causes  be  removed,  and  the  effect  will  of  course 
be  known  no  more. 

The  penal  character  of  calamities  is  perhaps 
their  most  striking  and  important  aspect. 
Nature's  correctives  they  are,  all  of  them,  for 
the  neglect  or  transgression  of  her  appoint, 
ments.  It  is  particularly  interesting  to  observe 
such  as  come  as  the  punishment  of  moral 
errors  on  the  part  of  great  societies.  The 
pestilence  usually  arises  among  the  masses  of 
the  wretched,  and  spreads  to  the  affluent.  It 
may  be  said  many  then  perish  who  have  noti 
failed  to  any  signal  extent  in  observing  the 
rules  of  health  ;  but  while  health  has  been  aU  a 
tended  to,  social  mischiefs  have  been  left  unre- '  * 
medied  :  hence  the  evil  has  arisen.  The  mean, 
ing  of  such  pronunciations  from  the  Divine 
Conductor  of  the  world,  is  nothing  more  or 
less  than  this — Ye  rich  have  failed  in  your 
duty  to  your  humble  brethren,  and  behold,  for 
this  ye  die.  What  ought  the  rich  to  have 
done?  It  is  a  nice  and  difficult  question  ;  but 
it  is  easy  to  see  that  something  is  wanting  in 
our  social  arrangements  with  regard  to  the 
less  fortunate  parts  of  communities.  The  sys- 
tem of  individual  interests  is  so  far  well ;  it 
seems  to  be  the  means  of  eliciting  many  of  the 
bright  features  of  human  character;  and  no 
doubt  independence  is  a  noble  word.  But  it 
is  a  system  by  which  many  are,  as  it  were, 
thrown  out.  It  seems  to  give  advantages  tc 
some,  to  the  overpowering  and  thrusting  aside 
of  the  rest.  God  seems  to  have  designed  that 
we  should  go  along  more  hand  in  hand  toge- 
ther  ;  at  the  least,  it  is  evident  that  great  re- 
laxations and  interdiffusions  of  means  are  called 
for,  that  all  may  be  tolerably  well.  Even 
where  moral  power  fails,  those  who  possess  it 
in  good  store  are  bound  to  use  it  to  awaken, 
persuade,  support,  and  stimulate  the  infirm 
brother.  The  laws  of  true  society  appear,  in 
short,  to  demand  great  mutual  care  and  help- 
fulness, as  a  supplementary  force  to  self-help- 
fulness— not  in  any  way  to  supersede  it.  If 
so,  then  are  all  great  concentrations  of  misery, 
evils  for  which  society  is  chargeable,  and  for 
which  pestilence,  as  well  as  crime,  and  every 
other  resultant  evil,  is  only  the  appointed  pun- 
ishment. Here,  too,  it  may  be  said,  let  the 
causes  be  removed,  and  the  effect  will  cease. 

There  is  an  essentially  religious  character 
in  the  whole  of  these  considerations.  The 
humble  and  attentive  man  sees  the  Divine  will 
and  power  in  calamity,  as  in  every  other  part 
of  the  universal  plan.  He  watches  it  as  a  pu- 
pil watches  for  the  meaning  of  a  teacher,  or  a 
servant  for  the  command  of  a  master — with 
the  design  of  profiting  by,  and  obeying  it 
Regarded  as  a  chastisement  for  error,  he  yields 
to  it  as  no  more  than  just,  and  then  he  turns 
contritely  to  the  work  which  he  sees  before 
him  for  the  improvement  of  the  future.  Let 
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!  so  contemplate  the  public  calamities  of  our 
ne.  Let  us  so  resign  ourselves  to  the  penal- 
;s  they  impose  ;  and  so  betake  ourselves  to 
e  duty  which  they  place  belbre  us. 

•  A  Georgia  Hail-Storm. 

The  following  account  of  a  hail-storm  in 
isper  county  surpasses  anylhing  of  the  kind 
e  have  ever  read.  Those  of  our  readers 
ho  know  the  writer  need  no  endorsement  of 
is  statements. — Augusta  Sentinel. 

Monticello,  (Geo.)  May  31,  1847. 
Speaking  of  hail-storms,  I  can  tell  you  of 
ne  that  passed  over  a  part  of  Jasper  county 
n  the  evening  of  Monday,  the  19th  inst.,  that 
'as  somewhat  more  of  a  storm  than  those 
ttle  evanescent  affairs  with  which  the  news- 
aper  readers  are  surfeited.  Were  you  not 
rell  acquainted  with  me,  1  confess  I  should 
esitate  in  my  brief  account,  for  fear  of  not  be- 
lg  believed.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Wise's 
''erry,  on  the  Ocmulgee,  the  storm  was  very 
ierce,  but  it  was  severest  about  two  or  three 
niles  this  side  of  the  river. 

The  scene  must  have  been  terrific  in  the  ex- 
reme.  The  hail  fell  as  large  as  goose-eggs, 
ind  in  quantities  incredible  to  relate.  Large 
anks  of  the  stones  yet  lie  in  the  corners  of 
he  fences,  notwithstanding  the  very  copious 
ains  that  have  fallen  siuce,  and  the  bright 
un  of  twelve  clear  days.  Our  boys  are  yet 
njoying  ice  drinks  from  these  unexhausted 
•anks.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  single 
lead  of  wheat  on  any  sized  wheat-field  in  the 
mmediale  vicinity  I  am  describing.  Flocks 
if  goats  were  killed,  and  t  he  whole  stock  of 
logs  nearly  destroyed.  The  horns  of  cows 
vere  broken  off,  and  some  persons  severely 
njured.  The  forests  are  almost  as  leafless  as 
n  mid-winter,  and  present  a  most  melancholy 
>icture.  Immense  numbers  of  poultry,  birds, 
nukes  and  fish  were  destroyd.  The  orchards 
vere  stripped  of  their  entire  covering  ;  and  the 
rees  so  bruised  as  to  leave  no  hope  that  they 
vill  survive. 

I  have  seen  post  oak  sapplings,  pines,  and 
)ther  trees,  that  were  as  completely  bruised, 
rom  the  root  up,  as  if  they  had  been  struck  a 
housand  hard  blows  with  a  heavy  hammer, 
ilearing  the  rough  bark  and  indenting  the 
vood  at  every  blow.  Some  buzzards  were 
lestroyed  while  on  the  wing,  as  is  supposed. 
\s  for  corn,  cotton,  and  the  like,  the  fields  give 
scarcely  the  slightest  indication  of  having  been 
)lanted.  The  houses  appear  as  if  they  had 
)een  assailed  by  an  army  of  Davids,  and  each 
nan  throwing  his  stone  as  if  aimed  at  a  giant. 
Such  a  disaster  as  this  was  never  before  wit- 
lessed  "  by  the  oldest  inhabitant,"  that  distin- 
guished personage  so  often  referred  to  on 
extraordinary  occasions.  I  could  fill  a  column 
ivith  details  as  "  rich  and  rare"  as  those  re- 
bunted,  but  I  forbear  to  trespass  further  upon 
/our  patience. 

Among  the  principal  sufferers  from  this 
storm  in  the  neighbourhood  referred  to,  are 
fohn  McCloskie,  Jordan  Pye,  Major  Lane, 
?loyd  Malone,  Jordan  Campton,  C.  C.  Hairs- 
on,  and  Ezekiel  Fears,  any  one  of  whom  could 
;ive  you  a  thrilling  account  of  the  devastating 
icourge.    Jasper  county  is  rather  unpretend- 
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ing  in  most  things,  but  when  it  comes  to  hail- 
storms, she  is  "  thar."  I  have  taken  the  pre- 
caution to  refer  to  some  of  the  injured,  in 
the  event  of  any  incredulous  reader  desiring 
a  more  definite  and  thoroughly  authenticated 
account. 

I  am  yours,  in  haste, 

Joshua  Hill. 


From  Chamber's  Journal. 

A  Trip  Across  the  Isthmus  of  Darien. 

I  was  atlached  to  a  brig,  on  the  West  India 
station,  when  we  were  ordered  to  Chagre  with 
despatches  for  Panama.  Chagre  was  a  mise- 
rable, dirty  village,  which,  however,  derived 
some  importance  from  being  at  that  lime  the 
slarting-place  from  the  Atlantic  to  Panama, 
and  also  the  port  at  which  specie  and  goods 
from  Panama,  destined  for  England,  via  the 
West  Indies,  were  embarked. 

The  despatches  with  which  we  were  charged 
were  not  only  important,  but  urgent;  and  be- 
ing out  of  the  regular  course  of  the  mail,  we 
could  find  no  courier  at  Chagre  to  convey 
them  to  Panama  ;  and  as  1  had  a  great  desire 
to  cross  the  isthmus,  I  volunteered  my  services 
as  courier,  and  made  arrangements  (or  starting 
on  the  following  morning.  Fortunately  1  found 
at  Chagre  a  merchant  who  was  also  desirous 
to  cross.  He  was  an  exceedingly  pleasunt 
Scotchman,  who  had  been  to  Panama  several 
times,  and  spoke  the  "  Columbian  Spanish" 
like  a  native. 

We  engaged  a  large  canoe,  the  after-part  of 
which  was  covered  by  a  caravan-roof,  com- 
posed of  wicker-work  and  stout  grass-mats. 
This  formed  an  excellent  defence'  from  the  sun 
by  day  and  the  heavy  dew  by  night  ;  and  had 
it  not  been  for  the  musquitoes,  which  invaded 
our  snuggery  like  an  army  of  trumpeters, 
singing  in  our  ears,  and  stinging  us  right  and 
left,  we  should  have  been  comfortable  enough. 
As  it  was,  we  smoked,  to  endeavour  to  choke 
them ;  and  by  laughing  at  our  troubles,  we 
made  them  lighter.  In  truth,  we  had  great 
need  of  all  our  philosophy,  for  the  current  ran 
so  strong,  that  the  four  stout  Indians  who  com- 
posed our  boat's  crew  were  obliged  to  abandon 
the  paddle,  and  pole  up  the  river  the  whole 
distance  of  sixty  miles  ;  consequently  it  was 
not  until  the  afternoon  of  the  third  day  that 
we  landed  to  refresh  ourselves  on  the  bank,  a 
few  miles  below  the  point  where  the  part  of 
the  journey  by  water  terminates.  Thus  far 
the  journey  had  been  exceedingly  monotonous 
and  tedious;  the  only  amusement  being  an  oc- 
casional shot  either  at  birds — which,  if  they 
fell,  were  lost  in  the  woods,  growing  in  wild 
luxuriance  to  the  water's  edge — or  at  a  lazy 
alligator  basking  in  the  sun  on  a  bank  of  mud, 
and  which,  if  the  ball  struck  his  impervious 
hide,  rolled  over  and  over  like  a  log,  till  he 
sunk  beneath  the  stream  and  disappeared. 
The  heat  by  day  was  intense  ;  for  although  the 
river  is  very  deep,  it  is  very  narrow,  and  so 
choked  with  foliage  on  both  sides,  that  a  breath 
of  agitated  air  is  an  unknown  luxury.  Then, 
although  the  heights  were  cooler,  it  was  im- 
possible to  meet  with  a  vacant  spot  to  take 
exercise ;  and  it  may  be  imagined  that  three 
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days  and  two  nights  of  sucli  punishment  was 
irksome  in  the  extreme. 

The  spot  where  our  canoe  was  now  hauled 
up  on  the  muddy  bank  commanded  a  beautiful 
view,  considering  it  was  in  a  wilderness,  and 
flat.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  nature 
had  formed  for  herself  a  peifcct  park;  the  vel- 
vet lawns  sloped  and  undulated  as  if  they  had 
been  laid  out  by  elaborate  art,  whilst  the  ma- 
jestic trees,  centuries  old,  "  now  singly  stood, 
and  now  in  groups,"  and  it  only  required  a 
stretch  of  fancy  to  picture  an  old  baronial  hall 
in  the  distance,  to  transport  one  in  imagination 
from  a  wilderness  where  possibly  the  loot  of 
man  had  never  trodden,  to  a  country-seat  in 
dear  old  England  ;  so  true  is  it  that  all  the 
beautiful  designs  of  art  may  be  traced  to  nature 
for  their  model. 

It  was  during  our  rest  at  this  place  that  I 
nearly  lost  "  the  number  of  my  mess  ;"  the 
Indians  were  busied  making  a  fire  of  dried 
sticks  to  roast  a  guana  1  had  shot,  and  I  deter- 
mined to  lake  advantage  of  their  absence  from 
the  canoe  to  make  my  toilette.  I  was  leaning 
over  the  side  of  the  boat,  bathing  my  head  in 
the  rapid  stream,  when  the  canoe  suddenly 
tilted  with  my  weight  upon  her  gunwale,  and 
losing  my  equilibrium,  I  plunged  headlong  into 
the  river.  How  wonderful  is  the  flight  of 
thought !  I  couid  not  have  been  more  than  a 
lew  seconds  under  water,  and  yet  in  that  brief 
space  I  recollected,  not  only  that  all igators 
were  abundant,  but  that,  aboui  a  fortnight  be- 
fore, a  brave  officer  had  lost  his  life  by  falling 
into  this  same  river,  and  getting,  as  was  sup- 
posed, into  a  strong  under-current,  was  hurried 
away  by  it,  and  unable  to  rise  to  the  surface. 
What  an  age  it  seemed  before  I  shook  my 
head  above  the  water;  and  when  I  did  so,  I 
found  the  stream  had  already  swept  me  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  the  canoe,  and  more 
into  the  middle  of  the  current.  "  Courage  !" 
shouted  the  captain  of  the  boat's  crew. 

"  Are  there  any  alligators?"  I  cried. 

"  Oh  no,"  said  he,  laughing  encouragingly  ; 
and  in  a  few  minutes  I  reached  the  bank,  and, 
by  a  desperate  effort,  threw  myself  on  a  bed 
of  mud,  from  which  I  emerged  darker  in  hue 
than  our  sable  boatmen. 

At  about  nine  in  the  evening  we  arrived  at 
Cruses,  the  place  where  the  water-carriage 
ceases  ;  and  proceeding  to  the  "  head  inn,"  I 
pleased  myself  with  visions  of  a  good  dinner, 
and  a  refreshing  night's  rest,  preparatory  to 
the  ride  of  thirty  miles  onward  to  Panama  on 
the  day  following.  Alas,  that  our  waking 
visions  should  so  often  prove  no  less  illusory 
than  our  dreams  of  the  night  ! 

The  head  inn  was  not  a  dwelling  for  either 
feasting  or  repose  :  the  room  into  which  I  was 
shown  to  rest  for  the  night  was  furnished  with 
two  grass  hummocks,  suspended  from  the  raft- 
ers, and  exactly  resembled  a  large  net  made 
from  the  tough,  variegated  grasses  of  South 
America,  the  meshes  being  about  the  size,  and 
the  network  about  the  strength  and  substance, 
of  an  ordinary  cabbage-net.  I  stretched  my- 
self in  one  of  these,  and  had  just  begun  to  enter 
the  realms  of  Somnus,  when  I  was  startled  by 
the  shrill  crowing  of  a  cock  within  a  yard  of 
my  ear.  This  was  followed  by  another,  and 
another  crow,  and  anon  half  a  dozen  throats 
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were  screaming  defiance  at  one  and  the  same  wards  discontinued,  partly  owing,  probably,  to 


moment.  The  noise  in  so  confined  a  place 
was  absolutely  painful,  and  jumping  out  of  the 
hammock,  1  discovered  lhat  there  were  eight 
fighting-cocks,  each  tied  by  the  leg,  in  the  lour 
comers,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  four  sides  of 
the  room.  We  cannot  afford  to  be  very  parti- 
cular on  board  ship  as  to  noise,  and  by  long 
habit,  we  sleep  through  the  scrubbing-decks, 
or  the  tramp  of  a  hundred  men  immediately 
overhead  ;  indeed,  I  have  known  a  man  sleep 
undisturbed  by  a  salute  of  a  cannon  fired  on 
the  deck  above  him  :  but  the  screaming  of 
eight  fighting-cocks,  with  the  accompaniment 
of  flapping  of  wings,  and  struggling  to  free 
themselves,  was  beyond  even  a  sailor's  pow- 
ers of  somnolency,  and  1  rushed  into  the  open 
air  in  despair. 

As  soon  as  I  found  my  friend  the  merchant, 
he  very  kindly  acceded  to  my  desire  to  pro- 
ceed to  Panama  that  night.  It  having  become 
known  that  we  intended  to  cross,  four  or  five 
Spanish  travellers  requested  to  join  us  ;  and 
alter  some  delay  in  procuring  mules  and  a 
guide,  our  cavalcade  left  the  head  inn,  and 
took  the  road  to  Panama. 

It  was  a  lovely  night ;  the  full  moon  literally 
flooded  the  landscape  with  her  splendour  ;  but 
after  riding  about  a  mile  from  Cruses,  we  en- 
tered upon  the  actual  road,  and  there  the  trees, 
and  banks,  and  excavated  rocks  on  either  side 
so  perfectly  excluded  the  moon's  rays,  that  it 
was  impossible  to  see  the  road,  which  was  in 
a  most  ruinous  state,  never  having  been  re- 
paired since  it  was  first  made  by  the  Spaniards 
some  fifty  years  before.  At  one  moment  the 
mule  was  stumbling  over  a  heap  of  stones, 
which  the  torrent  of  the  rainy  season  had  piled 
together;  and  the  next,  he  plunged  into  the 
hole  from  which  they  had  been  dislodged.  Of 
course  our  progress  was  very  slow,  and  at 
seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  we  were  still  ten 
miles  from  Panama,  having  been  eight  hours 
travelling  the  twenty  miles  from  Cruses. 

[Remainder  next  week.] 

A  person  talking  to  Fenelon  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  the  criminal  laws  in  France,  approved, 
in  contradiction  to  the  archbishop,  of  the  num- 
ber of  executions  for  criminal  offences.  I 
maintain,  said  he,  that  such  criminals  are  unfit 
to  live.  But,  my  friend,  said  Fenelon,  you  do 
not  reflect,  that  they  are  still  more  unfit  to  die. 


Sigismund,  Emperor  of  Germany,  being  one 
day  asked  what  was  the  surest  method  of  re- 
maining happy  in  this  world,  replied,  only  do 
in  health,  what  you  have  promised  to  do  when 
you  were  sick. 
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Most  of  our  readers  are  familiar  with  the 
name  of  a  paper  some  time  since  published  in 
Kentucky,  openly  and  earnestly  advocating 
the  cause  of  Abolition,  and  which  was  exten- 
sively supported  in  this  direction  by  the  friends 
of  the  coloured  people.    That  paper  was  after- 


the  indiscreet  zeal  of  its  gifted,  but  too  fervid 
and  eccentric  editor.  Subsequently,  it  was 
announced  that  another  paper  under  another 
title  was  about  to  be  established  as  successor 
to  the  former,  in  defence  of  the  same  righteous 
cause.  We  now  learn  that  this  latter  enter 
prise  has  been  entered  upon  under  the  name 
of  the  "  Examiner,"  published  at  Louisville 
It  is  obviously  a  matter  of  importance  that  a 
periodical  of  this  description,  properly  conduct 
ed,  in  that  slave-holding  State,  should  be  well 
sustained,  and  we  would  hope  that  the  friends 
of  emancipation  in  the  Free  States,  will  not  be 
backward  in  giving  it  their  patronage.  The 
following,  from  the  "  National  Era,"  is  calcu- 
lated to  throw  some  light  on  the  subject : — 

"  Kentucky. — The  Examiner  of  Louisville 
is  likely  to  encounter  a  little  opposition  from 
an  unexpected  quarter.    It  is  known  that  the 
question  of  a  State  Convention  to  amend  the 
Constitution    is  now  agitated    there.    '  The 
Convention,''  a  small  paper  advocating  the  po- 
licy of  the  Conventionists,  apprehensive  that 
their  antagonists  may  point  to  the  Examiner 
as  the  true  exponent  of  the  Convention  move 
ment,  holds  it  off  at  arm's  length,  and  '  pro- 
nounces sentence'  upon  it,  as  a  mere  device  of 
the  Anti-Convention  party,  got  up  just  to  throw 
odium  upon  the  movement  for  reform.    It  pro- 
ceeds to  assert  that  this  movement  has  nothing 
to  do  with  slavery. 

"  This  is  rather  shallow  for  a  man  of  com- 
mon sense ;  but  it  may  excite,  in  unthinking 
persons,  an  injurious  prejudice  against  the  Ex- 
aminer. 

"  By  the  way,  a  Baltimore  correspondent  of 
the  Emancipator  goes  out  of  his  way  to  throw 
suspicion  upon  the  Examiner  : 

"  'A  new  paper,  I  see,  has  arisen  from  the 
ashes  of  the  True  American.  I  hope  it  will 
do  battle  valiantly  for  Truth  and  Liberty.  But, 
so  many  hopes  have  been  blasted  in  that  quar- 
ter, I  must  withhold  my  faith  till  I  see  the  fruit. 
1  am  slow  to  believe  that  denouncing  Abolition- 
ists is  a  fitting  commencement  to  a  crusade 
against  slavery.  Were  I  about  to  make  an 
onslaught  upon  the  kingdom  of  darkness,  I 
would  not  begin  by  kicking  and  maligning  all 
the  tried  servants  of  God.' 

"  Why  cannot  the  philanthropists  of  the  free 
States  show  more  sympathy  for  these  efforts 
to  establish  Anti-Slavery  papers  in  slave 
States?  The  True  American  disappointed  the 
hopes  of  the  friends  of  Freedom,  but  it  by  no 
means  follows  that  the  Examiner  will.  We 
have  known  the  editor  of  this  paper  for  years, 
and  we  know  the  men  who  are  concerned  in 
its  publication.  They  are  all  good  and  true ; 
and  if  they  do  not  speak  exactly  according  to 
our  Shibboleth,  what  of  it  ?  Are  we  the  model 
reformers,  after  whose  pattern  the  world  must 
shape  itself?  There  is  but  one  thing  which 
will  cause  the  Examiner  to  disappoint  the  ex- 
pectations it  has  awakened  ;  and  that  is,  want 
of  patronage,  which  such  paragraphs  as  that 
just  quoted  are  calculated  to  occasion. 

"  Our  Kentucky  brother  has  commenced  no 
crusade  against  the  Abolitionists,  or  any  por- 
tion of  them.  In  his  introductory,  he  alluded 
incidentally  to  the  violence  which  had  some- 


times characterized  the  movements  of  some  o 
them  ;  and  the  allusion,  in  its  connection,  wa 
entirely  harmless.  Have  we  all  become  s« 
puffed  up,  by  magnifying  our  righteousness 
that  we  cannot  bear  to  have  our  faults  men 
tioned  ? 

"  We  wish  the  Examiner  great  success 
The  man  who  rears  the  standard  of  Humai 
Rights  in  a  slave  State  deserves  belter  back 
ing  than  that  afforded  by  reproaches,  or  th<  _ 
insinuation  of  unkind  suspicions." 

Our  Friend  E.  H.,  of  Clinton  county,  Ohic 
is  informed  that  his  letter  came  duly  to  hand 
and  that  his  request  will  shortly  be  complies 
with. 
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Chestnut  street;  Benjamin  H.  Warder,  Nd  ^ 
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John  C.  Allen,  No.  180  South  Second  street. 

Visiting  Managers  for  the  Month.  — 
Josiah  Dawson,  No.  318  Arch  street ;  Jere- 
miah Hacker,  No.  144  S.  Fourth  street 
William  Bettle,  No.  244  N.  Sixth  street. 

Superintendent. — Philip  Garrett. 

Matron. — Susan  Barton. 

Attending  Physician. — Dr.  Charles  Evan; 
No.  182  Arch  street. 


Resident.  Physician.—  Dr. 
Worth  ington. 


Joshua  £'! 


c 


Died,  in  South  Berwick,  Maine,  on  First-day,  th 
27th  of  Sixth  month,  Joshua  Meadek,  in  the  65t! 
year  of  his  age  ;,a  member  and  for  twenty-five  year 
a  faithful  and  highly  esteemed  elder  of  Berwic 
Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends.  He  was  clear  sightei 
and  discreet,  carefully  watching  over  the  flock  ft 
good.  The  latter  part  of  his  life  was  marked  wit? 
peculiar  trials.  And  though  his  provings  were  manj  '  0 
he  was  favoured  with  strength  to  continue  stedfas  S 
even  unto  the  end  ;  witnessing  to  all,  both  in  his  con 
versation  and  in  his  daily  walk  amongst  men,  that  hi 
had  at  heart  the  honour  of  Truth  and  the  welfare  o 
the  church.  His  last  illness  was  attended  with  muc! 
bodily  suffering,  which  he  bore  with  becoming  forti 
tude,  evincing  that  his  trust  was  in  the  Lord,  and  tha 
He  was  abundantly  able  to  sustain  him  in  the  hour  o 
trial.  For  some  days  previous  to  his  close,  he  wa 
favoured  to  see  that  the  end  was  near,  and  to  feel  ai 
assurance  that  all  would  be  well.  When  asked  if  h 
felt  willing  to  go,  his  answer  was  in  the  affirmative 
and  he  added,  "  How  can  I  doubt,  now  that  I  see  th 
end  !"  Thus  hath  another  faithful  standard  beare 
been  called  in  mercy,  lrom  the  church  militant  oi 
earth,  we  humbly  trust,  to  join  the  church  triumphan 
in  heaven.  "  Mark  the  perfect  man  and  behold  th 
upright,  for  the  end  of  that  man  is  peace." 


 ,  on  the  18th  of  Seventh  month,  James  Cressoi 

Valentine,  at  the  residence  of  his  uncle,  James  Cres 
son,  Plymouth,  Montgomery  county,  Pa.,  in  the  23n 
year  of  his  age. 

 ,  on  the  morning  of  23d  of  Seventh  month,  a' 

Chestnut  Dale,  Benjamin  E.  Valentine,  in  the  47tl 
year  of  his  age.  [He  was  father  to  Jacob  Valentine 
whose  death  on  the  lllh  of  Sixth  month,  has  already 
been  announced  in  "  The  Friend,"  and  of  the  above  J 
C.  Valentine.] 
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From  Chambers's  Journal. 

A  Trip  Across  the  Isthmus  of  Darien. 

(Concluded  from  page  367.) 

As  the  road  up  to  this  time  had  been  almost 
ie  continued  lane,  running  between  banks 
ore  or  less  steep,  I  considered  there  could  be 
)  danger  of  missing  the  party  if  I  dismounted 
refresh  myself,  by  bathing  my  face  in  a 
sar  brook  which  rippled  across  the  road.  I 
is  rather  behind  the  rest,  and  my  stopping 
as  not  observed  by  any  one,  for  all  were 
ded  and  silent  with  the  tedious  and  laborious 
urney  of  the  night.    Having  finished  my  ab- 
tions,  I  endeavoured  to  push  on  to  overtake 
e  cavalcade;  anc  although  I  could  not  see 
ly  of  them,  I  concluded  that  it  was  simply 
me  turn  of  the  road  which  concealed  them 
|3m  my  sight.    The  beast  I  rode,  however, 
is  either  knocked  up,  or  had  never  been  ac- 
istomed  to  any  pace  faster  than  a  walk.  In 
iin  I  coaxed  or  flogged  him  ;  flaggellation 
emed  rather  to  retard  than  accelerate  his 
avements  :  in  vain  I  struck  the  spurs,  with 
i  wels  the  size  of  penny-pieces,  into  his  ribs; 
might  as  well  have  spurred  a  rhinoceros,  for 
'  t  of  a  deliberate  walk  he  would  not  move, 
plr  travelling  about  a  mile  in  this  way,  I 
me  to  a  large  open  plain  nearly  surrounded 
•  a  wood.    1  looked  in   all  directions,  but 
uld  discover  no  trace,  not  even  the  print  of 
hoof,  from  which  I  might  judge  which  way 
!  y  companions  had  gone.    But  as  the  saga- 
y  of  the  mule  is  by  some  wise  man  said  to 
equal  to  his  obstinacy,  I  threw  the  reins 
;  on  the  neck  of  mine,  and  suffered  him  to 
10  his  own  way ;"  and  he,  crossing  the  plain 
i  a  straight  line,  entered  the  wood.    At  first 
)  trees  were  so  thick,  and  the  branches  so 
i  ervvoven,  that  it  was  difficult  to  force  a  pas- 
)  ?e  ;  but  after  a  while  the  wood  became  more 
i  en  ;  and  having  proceeded  so  far  as  to  have 
i  it  all  chance  of  finding  the  way  out  again, 
!  i  mule  suddenly  stopped  on  the  brink  of  a 
ry  extensive  marsh,  muddy  and  overgrown 
lh  rushes.    The  spot  upon  which  he  stood 
is  clear,  and  the  grass  exceedingly  good,  to 
Ige  by  the  avidity  with  which  my  quadruped 
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attacked  it.    I  dismounted,  and  paused  for 
some  time,  revolving  in  my  mind  what  was  to 
done.    I  was  hemmed  in  by  the  wood,  except 
where  it  was  bounded  by  the  marsh,  and  to 
return  to  the  forest  again,  would  be  only  to  get 
into  a  labyrinth  from  which  I  might  never  be 
able  to  extricate  myself.    Therefore  I  resolved 
to  cross  the  marsh  if  possible,  and  to  climb  to 
the  top  of  a  mountain  I  saw  in  the  distance, 
and  from  the  summit  of  which  I  calculated  I 
must  see  the  city  of  Panama.    In  execution  of 
this  purpose,  I  loosed  from  the  mule's  neck  a 
rope,  which  is  used  as  a  tether  when  these 
animals  halt  to  graze  on  a  journey  ;  and  fas- 
tening one  end  of  it  to  his  neck,  and  the  other 
round  my  arm,  I  drove  him  into  the  marsh, 
which  no  effort  of  mine  could  make  him  enter 
whilst  I  remained  on  his  back.    The  first 
plunge  into  the  stagnant  morass  was  as  deep 
as  my  waist,  and  I  had  not  gone  twenty  yards, 
when  my  feet  became,  so  fettered  by  the  rush- 
es, that  I  lost  my  balance,  and  fell  at  full 
length.    Before  I  could  recover  my  footing, 
the  mule  had  turned  to  the  place'  we  had  left ; 
and  being  a  large,  powerful  brute,  he  dragged 
me  after  him  like  a  well  hooked  salmon  ;  and 
in  his  final  bound  to  regain  the  bank,  the  rope 
broke,  and  he  trotted  out  of  reach,  and  resum- 
ed his  breakfast,  casting  a  sly  glance  at  me,  as 
much  as  to  say,  "  I  Lope  you  are  refreshed  by 
your  cold  bath." 

I  now  felt  in  a  perfect  dilemma  ;  for  the  va- 
lise containing  the  despatches  was  strapped 
behind  the  saddle,  and  all  my  efforts  to  catch 
the  mule  were  ineffectual.  Whenever  I  ap- 
proached, his  heels  were  ready  to  launch  out ; 
and  if  in  desperation  I  rushed  at  him,  he  bound- 
ed off  with  inconceivable  agility  and  force, 
until  at  length  I  was  fairly  exhausted  ;  and 
spreading  my  cloak  upon  the  grass,  I  endea- 
voured to  collect  my  thoughts,  and  to  realize 
if  possible  the  true  nature  of  my  position.  In 
the  course  of  my  experience  I  have  been  often 
struck  with  the  difference  of  the  state  of  mind 
under  the  prospect  of  immediate  and  apparent- 
ly inevitable  death,  and  when  the  prospect  of 
death  is  not  so  immediate  and  apparently  in- 
evitable. I  recollect,  for  example,  being  once 
wrecked  ;  and  when,  in  half  an  hour  after  the 
vessel  struck,  she  began  to  fill,  and  death  ap- 
peared unavoidable — the  boats  being  either 
washed  away,  or  destroyed  by  the  falling 
masts;  the  water  increasing  more  and  more  in 
the  hold  ;  and  there  appearing  not  a  doubt  but 
all  hands  must  perish.  On  that  occasion  I 
found  it  impracticable  to  fix  my  mind  for  three 
minutes  together — my  imagination  was  so  busy 
catching  at  straws,  that  it  was  impossible  to 
collect  my  thoughts  and  meditate  soberly  ;  but 
now,  as  I  lay  on  the  grass  in  the  wild  forest,  I 
could  deliberately  plan,  reject,  and  re-plan, 
with  the  thoughts  perfectly  under  control.  Not 
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but  the  possibility  of  death  crossed  my  mind  ; 
for  the  want  of  rest  in  the  canoe,  the  tedious 
journey  of  the  night,  and  lack  of  any  refresh- 
ment since  the  afternoon  of  the  preceding  day, 
made  me  doubt  whether  I  should  be  equal  to 
crossing  the  marsh,  climbing  the  distant  moun- 
tain, and  then  walking  some  ten  or  a  dozen 
miles  to  Panama  ;  if  even  I  could  contemplate 
the  idea  of  leaving  the  valise  containing  the 
despatches,  on  the  chance  of  its  being  recover- 
ed afterwards.  This,  however,  I  felt  I  could 
never  have  done. 

I  suppose  Iliad  lain  thus  for  half  an  hour, 
when  I  was  suddenly  roused  from  my  reverie 
by  an  exclamation  of  surprise,  and  a  man's 
voice  demanding  who  I  was,  and  what  had 
brought  me  there!  1  started  to  my  feet,  and 
before  me  sat,  on  a  stout  Spanish  pony,  a 
muleteer.  I  soon  made  him  understand  my 
posifion;  when,  in  an  incredibly  short  time,  he 
secured  my  mule,  shifted  my  saddle  on  to  his 
own  pony,  being,  as  he  politely  said,  the  more 
pleasant  animal  of  the  two  for  me  to  ride,  and 
mounting  the  mule  himself — which,  by  the 
way,  appeared  perfectly  to  comprehend  the 
difference  between  his  present  and  his  late 
rider — he  led  the  way  through  the  mazy  intri- 
cacies of  the  wood,  and  brought  me  out  on  the 
Panama  road,  at  the  distance  of  about  three 
leagues  from  the  city. 

The  honest  muleteer  explained  to  me,  as 
we  rode  along,  that 'the  situation  in  which  he 
had  found  me  was  one  of  great  peril  ;  for,  in- 
dependently of  there  being  no  habitation  but 
his  own,  which  was  several  miles  distant,  near 
to  the  wood,  he  said  I  might  have  remained  in 
the  forest  forever,  and  no  one  would  ever  have 
thought  of  seeking  me  there  ;  and  indeed  this 
was  confirmed,  for  as  we  approached  the  ci(y, 
we  met  several  persons  on  horseback,  who 
had  been  sent  out  in  search  of  me  ;  but  they 
declared  that  they  would  not  have  ventured  to 
enter  the  wood,  for  fear  of  the  hanging  snakes 
with  which  it  was  'said  to  be  infested.  My 
deliverer,  it  appeared,  was  a  breeder  of  mules  ; 
one  of  which  animals  having  strayed  the  night 
before,  he  thought  it  was  just  possible  it  might 
have  entered  the  wood,  and  in  seeking  for  his 
lost  mule  he  fortunately  discovered  me. 

There  is  nothing  particularly  imposing  or 
striking  in  the  appearance  of  Panama,  as  ap- 
proached by  the  Cruses  road.  The  country 
is  flat,  and  uncultivated,  and  the  city  resembles 
most  other  cities  built  by  the  Spaniards  in 
those  countries — large,  heavy-looking  houses, 
built  of  stone,  without  any  attempt  at  architec- 
tural ornament ;  but  there  is  an  esplanade,  upon 
which  the  beautiful  brunettes  promenade,  the 
head  uncovered,  and  the  jetty  hair,  floating  in 
rich,  unconfined  luxuriance,  save  where  the 
wearer  prefers  the  braid  ;  and  then  it  hangs  in 
three  or  more  pendants,  which  often  nearly 
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brush  the  tiny  feet,  clothed  in  their  satin 
shoes. 

The  city  of  Panama  is  a  comparative  wreck 
of  what  it  must  have  been,  but  the  magnificent 
bay  is  alone  worth  travelling  across  the  isth- 
mus to  see.  The  sea  almost  always  maintains 
its  name  of"  Pacific,"  and  looks  like  a  gigan- 
tic parterre  ;  whilst  the  numerous  islands  with 
which  the  bay  is  studded  resemble  so  many 
flower-beds — ever  blooming,  ever  lovely.  I 
will  not  take  the  reader  with  me  to  visit  some 
of  these  gems  of  the  ocean,  nor  will  I  detain 
him  to  inspect  with  me  the  process  of  making 
the  curious  gold  chains  for  which  Panama  is 
celebrated,  and  many  other  curious  things  I 
saw ;  but  merely  add,  that  after  ten  days'  resi- 
dence, I  left  the  city  at  peep  of  day,  and  the 
following  afternoon  was  on  board  my  ship, 
having  bathed  in  the  two  seas  within  forty- 
eight  hours. 

Ancient  Thebes. 

Of  Luxor  I  shall  only  observe  that  it  forms 
a  fitting  approach  to  Carnak.  It  presents  a 
splendid  confusion  of  courts,  columns,  statues, 
ruins,  and  a  lonely  obelisk,  whose  companion 
was  removed  to  Paris,  and  now  flourishes  on 
the  "  Place  de  la  Concorde."  We  found  here 
the  luxury  of  Arab  horses,  and  rode  along  a 
wide  plain  covered  with  coarse  grass,  and  va- 
ried by  some  gloomy  little  lakes  and  acacia 
shrubs,  when,  at  the  end  of  an  hour,  our  guide 
reined  in  his  horse,  and  pointed  with  his  spear 
towards  the  South.  There  lay  Carnak  !  dark- 
ening a  whole  horizon  with  its  portals,  and 
pyramids,  and  palaces.  We  passed  under  a 
noble  archway,  and  entered  a  long  avenue  of 
sphinxes  :  all  their  heads  were  broken  off,  but 
their  pedestals  remain  unmoved  since  the  time 
of  Joseph.  It  must  have  been  a  noble  sight  in 
the  palmy  days  of  Thebes — that  avenue  of  two 
hundred  enormous  statues,  terminated  by  that 
temple.  Yet  this  was  only  one  of  many  :  at 
least  eight  others,  with  similar  porticoes  and 
archways,  led  from  this  stupendous  edifice. 
We  rode  through  half  a  mile  of  sphinxes,  and 
then  arrived  at  the  Temple,  the  splendour  of 
which  no  words  can  describe. 

A  glorions  portal  opened  into  a  vast  court, 
crowded  with  a  perfect  forest  of  the  most  mag- 
nificent columns,  thirty-six  feet  each  in  circum- 
ference, covered  with  hieroglyphics,  and  sur- 
mounted by  capitals,  all  of  different  patterns, 
and  richly  painted.  No  two  persons  agree  on 
the  number  of  these  apparently  countless  col- 
umns :  some  make  it  amount  to  134,  others, 
1G0  :  the  central  measure  66  feet  in  height, 
exclusive  of  the  pedestals  and  abacus.  Endless 
it  would  be  to  enter  into  details  of  this  marvel- 
lous pile;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  temple  is 
about  one  mile  and  three  quarters  in  circum- 
ference, the  walls  60  feet  high,  and  25  feet 
thick. 

With  astonishment,  and  almost  with  awe,  I 
rode  on  through  labyrinths  of  courts,  cloisters 
and  chambers,  and  only  dismounted  where  a 
mass  of  masonry  had  lately  fallen  in,  owing 
to  its  pillars  having  been  removed  to  build  the 
Pasha's  powder  manufactory.  Among  the 
infinite  variety  of  objects  of  art  that  crowd  this 
temple,  the  obelisks  are  not  the  least  interest- 


ing. Those  who  have  only  seen  them  at 
Rome,  or  Paris,  can  form  no  conception  of 
their  effect  where  all  around  is  in  keeping  with 
them.  The  eye  follows  upward  the  finely  ta- 
pering shaft,  till  suddenly  it  seems,  not  to  ter- 
minate, but  to  melt  away,  and  lose  itself  in  the 
dazzling  sunshine  of  its  native  skies. 

For  hours  I  wandered  eagerly  and  anxiously 
on,  through  apparently  interminable  variety, 
every  moment  encountering  something  new, 
unheard  of,  and  unthought  of,  until  then.  The 
very  walls  of  outer  enclosures  were  deeply 
sculptured  with  whole  histories  of  great  wars 
and  triumphs,  by  figures  that  seemed  to  live 
again.  In  some  places,  these  walls  were  pour- 
ed down  like  an  avalanche,  not  fallen :  no 
mortar  had  been  ever  needed  to  connect  the 
cliff-  like  masses  of  which  they  were  composed  : 
at  this  hour  the  most  ignorant  mason  might 
direct  the  replacing  of  every  stone  where  it 
once  towered,  in  propylon  or  gateway,  so  ac- 
curately was  each  fitted  to  the  place  which  it 
was  to  occupy. 

We  rested  for  a  long  time  on  a  fallen  col- 
umn, under  a  beautiful  archway  that  com- 
mands a  wide  view  of  the  Temple,  and  then 
slowly  and  lingeringly  withdrew.  The  world 
contains  nothing  like  it. 

We  returned  to  Luxor  by  a  different,  yet 
similar,  avenue  of  statues  to  that  by  which  we 
had  approached ;  as  we  proceeded,  we  could 
discover  other  pillars  and  portals  far  away 
upon  the  horizon,  each  marking  where  an  en- 
trance to  this  amazing  Temple  once  existed. 

From  the  desert  or  the  river;  from  within, 
or  from  without ;  by  day,  or  by  moonlight ; 
however  you  contemplate  Carnak — appears 
the  very  aspect  in  which  it  shows  to  most  ad- 
vantage. And  when  this  was  all  perfect ;  when 
its  avenues  opened  in  vista  upon  the  noble  tem- 
ples and  palaces  of  Sesostris,  upon  Gournou, 
Medinet  Abou,  and  Luxor;  when  its  courts 
were  paced  by  gorgeous  priestly  pageants,  and 
busy  life  swarmed  on  a  river  flowing  between 
banks  of  palaces  like  those  of  Venice  magnified 
a  hundredfold — when  all  this  was  in  its  prime, 
no  wonder  that  its  fame  spread  even  over  the 
barbarian  world  and  found  immortality  in 
Homer's  song. 

For  many  a  day  after  I  had  seen  it,  and 
even  to  this  hour,  glimpses  of  Thebes  mingle 
with  my  reveries  and  blend  themselves  with 
dreams,  as  if  that  vision  had  daguerreotyped 
itself  upon  the  brain,  and  would  remain  there 
forever. — The  Crescent  and  the  Cross. 


From  Chambers's  Journal. 

Natural  Sanitary  Agencies. 

At  this  period,  when  the  sanitary  question 
is  by  slow  degrees  assuming  the  station  of  im- 
portance to  which  it  has  a  just  title,  and  from 
which  nothing  but  the  most  obstinate  unbelief 
has  kept  it  back,  the  above  subject  claims  for 
itself  no  small  degree  of  interest.  The  truth, 
impressed  by  man's  great  preceptress  in  her 
handiwork,  is,  that  all  organized  material,  af- 
ter accomplishing  the  object  of  its  existence, 
and  perishing,  must  be  immediately  removed, 
or  so  disposed  of  as  to  render  the  inevitable 
consequences  of  its  putridity  innocuous  to  the 
surviving  races  of  animated  beings.    Such  is  i 


the  simple  truth,  to  which  only  man,  in  I 
indolent  indifference,  has  offered  so  long  a 
so  stout  a  resistance  ;  a  truth  which  natu 
has  in  vain  endeavoured,  from  the  beginnii 
of  creation  to  the  present  hour,  by  a  series 
the  most  interesting  illustrations,  to  impre 
upon  him.  It  is  the  design  of  the  present  p 
per  to  trace  the  methods  by  which  she  h 
endeavoured  to  enforce  the  lesson. 

There  are  two  classes  of  agencies  eno;agi 
upon  the  work  of  removing  effete  materii 
The  first  is  a  corps  of  natural  scavengers ;  a 
a  very  efficient  body  it  constitutes  ;  and,  in  t 
second,  the  chemical  affinities  of  bodies  ai 
called  into  operation,  more  particularly  the 
of  the  atmosphere.    We  shall  deal  with  t 
zoological  scavengers  in  the  first  instance, 
is  a  subject  of  familiar  remark,  that  rarely, 
ever — the  shrew-mouse  is,  we  believe,  the  on 
exception — do  we  meet  with  the  dead  care 
of  a  wild  animal.    Animals  are  endowed  w: 
a  peculiar  instinct  upon  the  approach  of  diss 
lution,  which,  thus  regarded,  has  an  espec 
interest.    Into  the  dens  and  caves  of  the  ear! 
or  into  the  deep  recesses  of  the  forest,  or  ir 
some  artificial  retreat,  far  shut  out  from  t 
busy  world,  the  dying  brute  retires,  and  the 
breathes  its  last  in  solitude.    Here  the  tissu 
which  composed  its  body  can  rot,  and  putre; 
and  become  gaseous,  and  liquid,  with  inju 
to  none,  until,  by  the  combined  influence 
time  and  weather,  nothing  remains  but  a  ms 
of  inodorous  bones,  which  are  soon  themselv 
to  crumble,  and  to  form  a  portion  of  the 
upon  which  they  rest.    The  large  heaps 
animal  remains  often  found  in  caverns  have 
doubt  in  a  great  measure  their  origin  in  t 
impulse  of  concealment  antecedent  to  dea 
Where  this  law  fails  to  act,  it  gives  place 
another,  and  a  more  rapidly  effective  one; 
there  may  often  be  a  combination  of  the  t 
the  destruction  of  the  elements  being  united 
the  labours  of  the  true  natural  scavenge 
These  are  the  carrion-feeders. 

The  Vulturida,  among  birds,  have  long  e 
joyed  a  high  celebrity  for  the  vigorous  manr 
in  which  they  apply  themselves  to  this  impi 
tant  task.  Unless  pressed  by  hunger,  the  v 
ture  is  stated  by  some  naturalists  to  refuse 
partake  of  untainted  food  ;  but  when  the  put 
factive  process  has  once  commenced,  it  fl 
upon  it  with  the  utmost  avidity,  and  gorj 
itself  almost  to  suffocation.  The  assistance 
these  birds  in  the  removal  of  noxious  mat 
very  naturally  increases  in  importance  w 
the  nature  of  the  climate  in  which  they  abour 
The  vulture,  and  its  kin,  would  be  in  immint 
risk  of  entire  starvation  in  the  gelid  nor 
while  almost  daily  dainties  lie  ready  for  th( 
in  the  southern  regions.  Mr.  Swainson  wri 
of  them,  that  they  are  "  the  great  scavengi 
of  nature  in  hot  latitudes,  where  putrefacti 
is  rapid,  and  most  injurious  to  health  ;  and  t 
disposition  of  numbers  is  regulated  by  an  .A 
wise  Creator  according  to  their  needfulne 
They  are  sparingly  scattered  in  Europe; 
Egypt  they  are  more  numerous  ;  but  in  tro 
cal  America,  although  the  species  are  few 
the  individuals  are  much  more  plentiful 
Travellers  have  on  many  occasions  eomn 
morated  the  activity  of  the  operations  of  th< 
birds  in  Egypt,  more  particularly  in  the  Iai 
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;ities  of  that  country,  where  they  remove  de- 
:omposing  material  of  every  sort,  the  carcasses 
)f  animals,  and  the  debris  of  all  kinds  which 
he  inhabitants,  with  a  stupid  confidence  in 
heir  filth-consuming  allies,  cast  forth  in  their 
streets.  They  have  even  come  under  the  pro- 
ection  of  the  legislature,  and  laws  are  in  force 
it  the  present  hour  which  impose  penalties 
jpon  any  one  who  shall  be  guilty  of  molesting 
>r  destroying  the  regular  filth-contractors  of 
he  East.  These  birds,  in  order  to  adapt  them 
more  effectually  to  the  task  which  nature  has 
appointed  for  them,  possess  an  astonishing  fa- 
culty of  receiving  and  conveying  to  one  another 
he  tidings  of  a  far-off  feast.  Mr.  Darwin  be- 
ieves  that  their  rapid  congregation  around 
;heir  prey  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  their  pos- 
session of  the  senses  both  of  sight  and  of  smell 
in  an  extraordinary  degree.  All  naturalists 
are  not  agreed  upon  the  question,  but  none 
jeny  that  it  is  little  less  than  miraculous  to 
abserve  the  apparently  instantaneous  commu- 
nication of  the  intelligence  to  the  scattered 
members  of  this  carrion  family.  Condors  and 
vultures  before  altogether  invisible  seem  to 
pounce  down  almost  by  magic  upon  their  ban- 
quet. Mr.  Darwin  conjectures,  and  the  solu- 
tion appears  simple  and  natural,  that  it  is  to 
be  attributed  to  their  high-soaring  habits  ;  that 
thus  out  of  the  field  of  vision  ordinarily  swept 
by  the  eye  of  the  spectator  when  walking  or 
on  horseback,  aloft  in  the  air  the  vulture  may 
be  floating,  looking  down  with  keen  interest 
upon  the  earth  beneath,  and  instantly  dropping 
upon  its  quarry  when  it  is  perceived.  This 
rapid  stoop,  he  adds,  is  the  signal  to  the  rest, 
which  then  hasten  to  the  field  from  the  remot- 
est points  of  the  horizon.  When  engaged 
actually  upon  the  work,  the  vulture  executes  it 
in  a  very  workmanlike  style,  not  leaving  the 
carcass  for  some  days  together,  until  it  is  com- 
pletely stripped  of  its  integuments,  and  nothing 
left  but  the  skeleton  with  its  connecting  liga- 
ments. On  the  plains  of  Africa,  where  the 
huge  carcasses  of  the  giant  herbivora  would 
lie  to  poison  the  surrounding  atmosphere  to  an 
enormous  extent,  the  scavenger  is  an  immense 
bird  of  the  vulture  family,  known  as  the  socia- 
ble vulture,  whose  ferocity,  activity,  and  appe- 
tite are  commensurate  with  the  arduousness  of 
the  labour  which  devolves  upon  it.  Le  Vail- 
lant,  the  celebrated  French  traveller  and  natu- 
ralist, writes  that  he  found  upwards  of  six 
pounds  of  the  flesh  of  a  hippopotamous  in  the 
stomach  of  one,  which,  after  a  long  and  obsti- 
nate contest,  he  succeeded  in  killing. 

That  which  the  winged  scavengers  leave 
unconsumed,  falls  commonly  to  the  share  of 
the  four-footed  ones — the  jackal  and  the  wild 
dog.  From  time  immemorial,  these  loathsome 
creatures  have  been  regarded  by  the  eastern 
nations,  who  neglected  the  lesson  their  exam- 
ple inculcated,  as  the  benefactors  of  their  com- 
munities. Mr.  Bell,  in  the  "History  of  Brit- 
ish Quadrupeds,"  is  inclined  to  believe  that  the 
wild  or  half-wild  dogs  were  the  common  scav- 
engers of  the  camp  of  the  Israelites — an  office 
which  their  successors  still  hold  among  the 
cities  of  the  east.  "  Him  that  dieth  in  the 
fields  shall  the  fowls  of  the  air  eat,"  but  "  him 
that  dieth  in  the  city  shall  the  dogs  eat,"  was  the 
awful  curse  which  hung  over  some  of  the  royal 


houses  of  the  Israelites;  and  it  seems  to  afford 
an  indication  of  the  respective  functions  of  these 
two  classes  of  labourers.  Nor  less  efficient  is 
the  shrieking  jackal.  It  follows  in  the  rear  of 
the  weary  caravan,  being  certain  of  success 
when  thirst,  weariness,  and  disease  have  begun 
their  work  among  the  travellers. 

The  waters  of  the  ocean,  just  as  the  wide 
extent  of  the  air  and  earth,  must  likewise  be 
preserved  from  contamination.  A  striking 
provision  exists  in  a  considerable  number  of 
instances  for  this  end  ;  it  is  the  luminosity  of 
dead  fish.  It  is  a  mistake  to  believe  this  to  be  the 
result  of  putrefaction  ;  on  the  contrary,  a  dead 
fish  is  only  luminous  until  the  putrefactive  pro- 
cess commences,  when  the  light  disappears.  It 
would  seem  probable  that,  very  shortly  after 
death, the  gas  known  as  phosphuretted  hydrogen 
was  produced  on  the  surface  of  the  body  of  the 
fish  ;  but  when,  as  a  further  step  in  decomposi- 
tion, ammonia  is  evolved,  the  latter  substance 
combines  with  the  luminous  gas,  and  the  phos- 
phorescence ceases.  This  appears  to  us  the 
simplest  solution  of  a  phenomenon  which  has 
perplexed  many  philosophers.  The  light  is  the 
guide  to  the  prey  so  long  as  it  is  most  proper 
for  consumption  ;  after  that  it  disappears.  The 
scavengers  of  the  great  deep  are  its  multitudi- 
nous inhabitants,  which,  from  the  voracious 
shark  and  his  relatives  downwards,  to  the 
smallest  thing  which  traverses  the  waves,  are 
all  banded  together  in  this  common  cause. 

Nature  has,  however,  an  agent  at  hand,  be- 
fore which  these  sink  into  a  comparative  un- 
importance; it  is  the  race  of  insects.  Every 
one  is  familiar  with  the  startling  observation 
of  Linnaeus,  that  three  flies  (Musca  vomitaria) 
would  devour  a  dead  horse  as  quickly  as  would 
a  lion !  It  is  not  beyond  the  truth.  The 
whole  tribe  of  flesh  flies,  from  which  our  feel- 
ings turn  with  disgust,  are,  nevertheless,  among 
the  most  eminent  benefactors  of  mankind,  more 
serviceable  far  than  the  gaudy  flutterer  or 
tinctured  butterfly  in  whose  behalf  our  admira- 
tion is  more  generally  and  naturally  enlisted. 
Wilcke,  a  Swedish  naturalist,  states,  that  so 
great  is  the  productive  capacity  of  a  single 
species,  that  each  insect  can  commit  more  ra- 
vages than  could  an  elephant.  A  single  female 
of  the  fly  called  the  Sarcophaga  carnaria  will 
give  birth  to  about  twenty  thousand  young ; 
and  others  are  not  wanting,  the  green  flesh-fly 
particularly,  to  add  their  thousands  in  count- 
less numbers  to  the  mass  of  labourers.  To 
these  busy  myriads  is  the  work  committed. 
In  a  few  days  the  larvre  of  the  flesh-fly  attain 
their  full  growth,  and  before  this  time  if  has 
been  proved,  by  weighing  them,  that  they  will 
devour  so  much  food,  and  grow  so  rapidly  in 
twenty-four  hours,  as  to  increase  their  weight 
nearly  two  hundredfold  !  Thus  an  approxi- 
mative estimate  can  be  conceived  of  their  value 
as  sanitary  agents.  The  carrion  beetles  rank 
next  in  consequence,  and  take  the  place  of  the 
flies  in  the  consumption  of  the  remainder.  The 
great  rove  beetle  does  an  incredible  amount  of 
work  in  this  way,  and  will  commit  ravages 
upon  meat  left  within  its  reach,  which  are  not 
likely  to  pass  from  the  memory  of  the  house- 
keeper. Kirby  and  Spence  inform  us  that 
there  is  a  small  cockroach  which  gets  into  the 
hut  of  the  Laplander,  and  will  in  one  day  an- 


nihilate all  his  stock  of  dried  fish.  It  is  a 
remarkable  fact,  that  many  kinds  of  perishable 
animal  matter  have  a  peculiar  insect  appro- 
priated to  them.  Each  to  its  own — a  law 
which  has  a  broader  range  in  nature  than  that 
under  which  it  is  here  contemplated — seems 
to  be  the  commission  by  which  these  winged 
powers  go  forth  to  their  labour.  Next  to  these 
come  the  termites,  the  ant  tribe;  and  their  im- 
portance swells  with  the  fervid  nature  of  the 
climate.  In  tropical  countries  they  almost  su- 
persede the  other  creatures  in  the  work  of 
destruction  ;  they  are  consequently  of  a  large 
size,  are  produced  in  vast  multitudes,  and  pos- 
sess a  prodigious  voracity.  They  will  attack, 
in  whole  armies,  the  dead  body  of  an  animal, 
and  in  a  surprisingly  short  space  of  time  will 
denude  it  of  every  particle  of  muscular  and 
adipose  material,  leaving  behind  only  the  liga- 
ments and  bones.  There  is  in  these  labours 
an  amusing  succession  of  workmen,  which  is 
exceedingly  curious.  First  come  the  skin-re- 
movers, then  the  sarcophagous  insects,  then 
the  carrion  beetlesand  ants, and  theseare  follow- 
ed finally  by  the  smaller  carrion  insects — the 
corynates  and  nitidulce  ;  when  they  have  left 
off"  work,  nothing  remains  to  pollute  the  atmos- 
phere. The  trogidm  consume  the  cartilage. 
They  were  found  by  Ballas  removing  the  last 
perishable  substance  from  the  dry  carcass  on 
the  skeletons  of  animals  which  had  perished 
in  the  arid  deserts  of  Tartary.  The  desert, 
indeed,  with  its  heap  of  bones  of  men  and  ani- 
mals bleeching  in  a  burning  sun,  while  it  is  a 
melancholy  scene,  yet  exhibits  to  us,  in  a  strik- 
ing degree,  the  wonderful  efficiency  of  the 
instruments  which  are  in  the  hands  of  the 
Creator  for  the  expurgation  and  wholesome- 
ness  of  his  creation.  "  The  shard-borne  bee- 
tle, with  its  drowsy  hum,"  is  the  type  of 
another  class  of  insects  which  consume  these 
excrementitious  materials  that  might  otherwise 
contaminate  the  air.  In  a  moment  a  thousand 
shining  insects  will  be  seen  busily  devouring 
such  matters,  and  depositing  eggs  for  the  future 
production  of  larvse  which  are  likewise  to  feed 
upon  them. 

[Remainder  next  week.] 

A  Boat  on  the  Nile.— In  Syria  the  tent  is 
generally  one's  only  home,  but  on  the  Nile  we 
seldom  use  it,  as  we  sleep  on  board  our  boat, 
and  are  generally  sailing  at  night. 

Our  boat  was  of  the  class  called  Kandjiah. 
She  was  about  fuly  feet  long,  with  a  mast 
amidships,  and  another  at  the  bow  raking  for- 
ward. From  these  masts  sprang  two  spars  of 
immense  length,  to  which  were  bent  lateen 
sails  in  proportion.  These  sails  are  very  dif- 
ficult to  handle,  especially  in  the  gusty  parts 
of  the  river,  which  the  mountains  overhang. 
The  Arabs  are  miserable  sailors,  and  excellent 
swimmers,  so  that  Europeans  who  are  not  pe- 
destinarians  or  amphibious  should  keep  a  good 
look-out.  Close  to  the  bows  of  the  boat  a  com- 
plicated fire-place,  with  oven.  &c,  is  built  of 
brick  and  mortar;  and  on  this,  little  charcoal 
fire-places,  like  the  holes  in  a  bagatelle  table, 
are  forever  sparking  under  coffee,  or  kabobs, 
or  some  Egyptian  condiment.  The  crew  sit 
two  and  two  along  the  thauts,  or  sleep  between 
them;  and  where  these  end,  there  is  a  small 
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carpeted  space,  generally  covered  with  an 
awning.  Then  comes  a  little  cabin,  open  in 
front,  not  unlike  the  boxes  of  Vauxhall  Gar- 
dens. In  this  we  dined,  and  kept  our  books 
and  guns.  Within  was  our  sleeping  apart- 
ment, with  a  berth  on  each  side;  and  beyond 
this  was  a  luggage-room,  and  one  or  two 
smaller  apartments.  Such  was  our  river 
home  for  two  months,  and  a  very  comfortable 
one  we  found  it,  with  a  few  trifling  exceptions. 

Whilst  I  was  at  Memphis,  the  boat  was  unL 
loaded  and  sunk,  to  clear  her  of  rats,  of  which 
there  was  great  slaughter. — The  Crescent  and 
the  Cross. 


From  "A  Memoir  of  Mary  Capper." 

The  following  appears  to  be  the  letter,  the 
answer  to  which  was  published  last  week  in 
"  The  Friend :" 

To  J.  &  S.  Grubb. 
Birmingham,  Fifth  mo.  24th,  1833. 
My  dear  Christian  Friends, — 

Contenders  for  the  faith  or  the  truth  as 
it  is  in  Jesus  !  still  ye  are  called  to  labour,  the 
end  not  being  yet,  when  the  faithful  shall  re- 
ceive their  full  here.  At  this  time  of  renewed 
exercise  you  are  again  fresh  in  my  remem- 
brance ;  there  is  fellowship  in  the  lowly  valley 
of  humiliation,  however  differing  in  degree 

DO 

and  circumstances. 

In  my  solitude,  may  I  say  it  with  reverence, 
a  spark  of  spiritual  life  is  mercifully  kept  from 
total  obscurity,  though  death  and  darkness 
seem,  at  times,  to  hover  round  me.  Olthe 
mercy  that  glimmers  or  arises  out  of  darkness. 
Surely  our  Heavenly  Father  deals  gently  "with 
the  feeble  of  the  flock.  I  can  bear  my  testi- 
mony to  his  protecting  power",  the  internal 
evidence  manifested  in  the  soul.  O!  how  it 
cheers,  how  it  teaches,  how  it  guides  from 
childhood  to  the  oldest  age,  just  according  to 
our  state,  obedience  opening  the  way  to  an 
enlargement  of  spiritual  understanding.  Mar- 
vellous are  the  Lord's  dealings  with  his  humble, 
patient,  believing  children.  O  !  that  there  was 
a  believing  heart  in  every  child  of  man  ;  there 
would  be  no  need  to  puzzle  and  bewilder  the 
mind  in  things  too  high  for  us  ;  secret  things 
would  be  left  to  the  Lord.  I  am  set  much  as 
a  solitary  one,  though  in  the  bosom  of  kind 
friends.  Shall  I  be  presumptuous  if  I  record, 
with  feelings  of  great  seriousness,  that  my  pre- 
vailing exercise  in  this  my  latter  day,  is  secret 
wrestling  prayer,  oft  on  the  bended  knees  in 
my  quiet  secluded  chamber,  my  spirit  craves 
for  more  evident  marks  of  godly  simplicity 
among  the  Quakers,  so  called.  I  am  one  of 
those  who  mark  the  boasted  "  march  of  intel- 
lect," with  a  jealous  fear.  The  refinements  of 
our  day  seem,  in  my  view,  to  draw  the  mind 
from  under  the  cross  of  Christ.  According  to 
my  observation,  we  are  not  the  plain,  unfashion- 
able people,  that  if  faithful,  we  should  be;  we 
are  too  generally  intermingled  with  the  man- 
ners and  maxims  of  the  times.  Everlasting 
mercy  can  yet  turn  and  overturn,  and  settle  a 
faithlul  people.    Farewell  dear  friends,  subjoins 

Mary  Capper. 


FEOM  THE  SAME. 

To  J.  &  S.  Grubb. 
Birmingham,  Fifth  mo.  18th,  1834. 
Dear  Friends  : — Be  not  dismayed  ;  the  spi- 
ritual Head  of  his  own  Church,  worketh  and 
will  work,  in  a  way  that  human  wisdom  and 
foresight  knoweth  not;  He  will  bring  his  own 
glorious  work  to  pass,  though  He  leads  his 
faithful  servants  in  a  way  they  know  not.  You, 
dear  friends,  are  again  entering  the  field  of 
Christian  warfare;  bear  in  mind  you  are  one 
year  nearer  the  end  that  crowns  all  than  you 
were  twelve  months  gone  by.  Let  not  go  the 
right  -shield,  and  the  battle-axe.  Everlasting 
mercy  and  help  is  on  the  side  of  the  humble 
and  devoted,  though  they  have  to  pass  through 
many  tribulations. 

As  far  as  condescending  favour  has  led  me 
to  discern  the  work  of  Divine  grace,  in  the 
soul,  the  internal  evidences  of  Christ  revealed 
as  the  true  light,  the  life,  the  way  to  God  the 
Father,  O !  I  dare  not  enter  into  doubtful  dis- 
putation. Often  in  the  day  my  prayer  is  to 
be  kept  lowly,  simple,  dependent  as  a  helpless 
child.  My  old  age,  now  in  my  eightieth  year, 
is  calm,  with  abundant  cause  to  be  content  ; 
yea,  very  thankful,  for  innumerable  blessings, 
"ack  no  earthly  accommodation. 
Ye  dear  labourers  who  have  yet  to  bear  the 
heat  and  burden  of  the  day,  surely  your  rest 
will  be  glorious!  This  is  the  view  rising  be- 
fore me.  Affectionately, 

Mary  Capper. 


FROM  THE  SAME  AVORK. 

To  Mary  Capper. 

London,  Fifth  mo.  27th,  1834. 

Dear  and  precious  Friend  : — 

Thy  living  commemoration  has  done  me 
good  ;  how  sweet  is  the  sympathy  of  a  mind 
regulated  by  the  pure  principle  of  Divine  Grace 
placed  in  our  hearts  !  Few  letters  that  come 
to  my  hand  are  fraught  with  so  much  encour- 
agement as  thine  ;  so  genuine  is  the  desire 
breathed  in  thy  expressions  for  our  preserva- 
tion every  way,  and  that  the  good  cause  may 
prosper  in  and  through  us  ;  and  so  evident  is 
it  that  He  who  was  thy  morning  light  is  now 
thy  evening  song  ;  as  well  as  that  He  remains 
to  be  like  dew,  which  keeps  thee  fresh  and 
fruitful  still.  Yes!  thy  address  to  my  dear 
husband  and  me,  seems  to  invite  us  forward  in 
the  race  set  before  us,  while  we  often  feel  far 
from  either  swift  or  strong.  Sometimes  I  can 
only  wade  through  difficulty  and  much  impedi- 
ment;  yet,  so  far,  my  poor  mind  can  acknow- 
ledge, that  they  who  wait  upon  the  Lord  renew 
their  strength ;  that  herein  ability  is  received 
to  mount  upward  too,  at  seasons,  even  with 
wings  as  eagles ;  to  run  and  not  be  weary  ;  to 
walk  and  not  utterly  faint.  The  present  is  a 
time  peculiarly  calculated  to  depress  ;  for  yet 
within  the  borders  of  our  religious  Society,  we 
find  there  is  too  generally  a  sliding  from  that 
situation  in  which  Infinite  Wisdom  and  Power 
placed  our  early  predecessors ;  when  their 
light  shone  as  from  a  hill,  and  men  seeing  their 
good  works,  were  induced  to  glorify  our  Hea- 
venly Father. 

I  could  say  much  more  in  a  plaintive  strain 
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but  forbear.  Let  me  watch  well  over  my  owe 
heart !  Besides,  there  is  room  amidst  all  oui  nit 
occasions  of  sadness,  to  be  humbly  thankfui  k* 
that  the  sure  foundation  is  kept  to  by  a  living  »ls 
remnant ;  and  also  that  a  little  firm  failh  is/  is 
vouchsafed,  that  the  ancient  testimonies  of  the  ssisl 
immutable  Truth  will  continue  to  be  upheld  by] 
at  least  a  few  ;  and  the  standard  raised  in  its 
own  dignity  and  simplicity.  That  which  has 
stood  the  test  of  ages  will  yet  stand  through  lis T 
all,  being  truth  and  righteousness  unfailingly  j  ftefi 
and  it  requires  not  the  torch  of  human  reason  msi 
to  search  it  out. 

Thy  affectionate  friend, 

Sarah  Grubb. 


(Hill 


For  "The  Friend." 

Marsh's  Life  of  George  Fox. 

A  popular  Life  of  George  Fox  the  first  of  the 
Quakers.  By  Josiah  Marsh.  London, 
1847,  800.,  413  pages. 

A  life  of  this  eminent  man,  written  by  an 
Episcopalian,  and  written  too,  with  candour 
and  impartiality,  and  with  a  just  estimate  inij 
the  most  important  points  of  his  character  as' 
a  man  and  Christian,  is  certainly  a  rema  rkablef 
work.  The  following  extract  shows  the  senti- 
ments which  the  writer  entertains  concerning 
our  honourable  elder: 

"  At  the  period  when  George  Fox  first  en- 
tered upon  his  mission  as  a  preacher  of  righte- 
ousness and  repentance,  (1643,)  the  reforma- 
tion had  so  recently  taken  place,  and  the  is 
advantages  of  the  plainest  education  were  so 
sparingly  diffused  among  the  people,  that  great 
numbers  still  existed  who  were  in  a  state  of  jfc 
vvoful  ignorance  upon  religious  duties  and  ob- 
ligations; numbers  also  existed  who  were 
neither  attached  to  the  communion  of  the  esta- 
blished church,  nor  to  that  of  any  of  the  differ- 
ent sects,  that  a  way  was  thus  opened  for  a 
cordial  reception  of  his  doctrines. 

"  In  George  Fox  we  have  a  striking  illus- 
tration of  his  own  tenet,  that  a  learned  educa- 
tion was  not  of  itself  either  necessary  or 
sufficient  to  make  men  ministers  of  the  gospel ; 
for,  unaided  by  any  advantage  of  this  sort,  his 
reading  was  confined  almost  exclusively  to  the 
sacred  volume,  studying  it  with  a  fervent  desire 
to  be  guided  by  the  same  Spirit  that  gave 
forth  to  the  full  comprehension  of  its  meaning ; 
and  not  daring  to  draw  any  conclusions  found- 
ed upon  his  own  judgment,  he  waited  with 
deep  humility  and  earnest  prayer  for  what  he 
considered  to  be  the  opening  of  Divine  grace 
in  his  heart  respecting  the  duties  it  inculcated. 

"  And  thus  we  shall  see,  that  his  mind  ar- 
rived by  degrees  at  the  conclusions  which 
formed  the  basis  of  his  future  doctrines ;  and 
of  the  peculiar  tenets,  which  distinguish  the 
Quakers  so  much  from  all  other  bodies  of  pro- 
fessing Christians.  And  although  many  of  his 
views  were  only  a  revival  of  the  doctrine  and 
practice  of  the  early  Christian  church,  before 
the  corruption  of  the  apostacy ;  yet  as  far  as 
regarded  the  then  state  of  religious  knowledge, 
they  may  be  considered  original,  from  having 
proceeded  from  intuitive  impressions  of  his  own 
mind,  resulting  from  prayer  and  meditation. 

"  He  exhibits  in  his  own  example,  that  the 
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tainment  of  sincere  and  spiritual  piety,  is  far 
ore  profitable  than  the  learning  and  know- 
jge  required  to  maintain  the  controverted 
lints  of  religious  practices;  and  proves  in  his 
vn  case,  that  the  study  of  the  holy  writings, 
sisted  by  Divine  grace,  is  of  itself  sufficient 
produce  newness  of  heart,  without  any 
liance  upon  the  observances  of  outward  forms 
id  ceremonies.  And  since  nothing  short  of 
is  Divine  grace  can  effect  in  us  a  saving  re- 
jneration,  its  inward  guidance  therefore  is  the 
lost  important  principle  of  the  gospel  dispen- 
ition,  and  is  the  surest  rule  for  our  faith  and 
ractice,  since  it  cannot  lead  into  error ;  and 
irthermore,  is  that  which  all  Christians  ought 
lost  zealously  and  watchfully  to  strive  after." 

We  shall  make  further  extracts  from  this 
olume  for  the  columns  of"  The  Friend,"  but 
ave  no  room  at  present  for  more  than  the  fol- 
iwing  passages  from  the  Westminster  Review 
f the  book. 

"  There  is  no  subject  perpetually  before  our 
yes  more  imperfectly  understood  than  Qua- 
erism.  There  is  a  prevalent  idea,  amounting 
erhaps  to  a  knowledge,  that  Quakers  are  a 
ect  addicted  to  broad-brimmed  hats,  collarless 
Dats,  a  peculiar  phraseology,  silent  meetings, 
nd  the  acquisition  of  money ;  propensities 
'hich  rarely  engender  any  better  feeling  than 
ontempt;  for  the  man  who  is  too  well-bred  to 
xpress  it  in  the  same  way  cherishes  the  same 
;eling  as  the  boy  who  hoots  afier  the  drab- 
arbed  Quaker  in  the  street.  Nineteen-twen- 
eths  of  our  countrymen  believe  a  Quaker  to 
e  infinitely  inferior  to  themselves:  to  the  bru- 
Mj  he  is  an  object  of  abuse ;  to  the  rude,  of 
idicule  ;  to  the  supercilious,  of  contempt ;  to 
le  kind-hearted,  of  pity  :  but  all  agree  in  look- 
ig  down  upon  him  as  from  some  very  decided 
levation.  It  is  difficult  to  dissipate  feelings 
'hich  flatter  our  self-esteem,  and  whatever 
laces  another  permanently  below  us  certainly 
dministers  to  that  quality  :  we  are  pleased  to 
tave  an  opportunity  of  despising,  and  often 
bsolutely  plume  ourselves  on  despising,  cour- 
teously and  religiously,  kindly  and  conscien- 
iously. 

"  We  are  willing  to  believe  that  this  relative 
'Osition  between  the  Quaker  and  the  man  of 
he  world  arises  entirely  from  the  fact  already 
dduced,  that  Quakerism  is  imperfectly  under- 
tood :  we  see  the  husk,  we  taste  it  and  find  it 
mpalatable,  bitter,  chaffy  :  but  so  also  is  the 
msk  of  the  cocoanut,  and  of  fifty  other  fruits. 
^Jow  we  have  no  more  right  to  judge  the  Qua- 
ker than  the  cocoanut  by  its  exterior  alone:  it 
s  not  only  unfair  to  the  object  but  unjust  to- 
vards  ourselves.  Let  us,  however,  pause  for 
i  moment  over  the  husk  itself,  the  quaintness, 
•ddity,  perhaps  ugliness,  of  the  costume,  the 
node  of  address,  &c. :  it  should  be  distinctly 
inderstood,  that  these  peculiarities  are  not  of 
hemselves  considered  in  the  light  of  good 
feeds,  but  often  serve  as  a  protection  against 
;vil  deeds.  The  true  Quaker  has  a  decided 
>bjection  to  amalgamate  with  that  world  whose 
ashions  and  excesses  he  has  conscientiously 
'enounced  ;  and  these  peculiarities  act  as  a 
iniversally  accepted  apology  for  his  not  ming- 
ing  in  the  scenes  in  which  others  can  perceive 
10  harm  ;  races,  hunting,  theatres,  balls,  con- 


certs, cards,  drinks — occupations  held  to  be 
almost  necessary  to  people  of  the  world,  and, 
to  use  the  most  circumspect  phraseology,  tole- 
rated by  their  religious  instructors — are  for- 
bidden to  the  Quaker:  from  his  youth  upwards 
he  is  taught  to  avoid  them.  Abstinence  from 
these  indulgences  is  inculcated  with  the  first 
lessons  of  religion  ;  and  intellect  has  no  sooner 
dawned  than  bis  moral  education  begins.  This 
abstinence  from  occupations  common  in  the 
world  has  become  so  notorious  that  the  Qua- 
ker garb  is  a  sufficient  apology  for  non-indul- 
gence. It  would  be  out  of  place  at  all  public 
amusements  ;  in  all  scenes  of  riot  and  intem- 
perance; so  that,  whatever  the  inclination,  the 
Quaker,  in  Quaker  garb,  dare  not  mingle  in 
such  company.  The  husk,  as  we  have  term- 
ed it,  worn  under  parental  authority,  thus  be- 
comes a  safeguard  and  protection  to  the  young, 
— a  protection  even  against  inclination  ;  for  we 
are  not  to  suppose  the  youth  of  any  sect  de- 
void of  the  taste  for  amusement  which  is  a 
characteristic  of  that  period  of  our  existence. 
In  after  years,  the  man  has  often  to  look  back 
with  gratitude  on  the  protecting  power  of  that 
garb,  and  those  peculiarities,  which  he  felt  irk- 
some as  a  youth ;  and  seeing  the  service  they 
rendered  to  himself,  he  inculcates  their  observ- 
ance on  his  successors,  indeed,  enforces  it,  so 
long  as  parental  authority  endures.  Thus, 
however  much  we  may  be  inclined  to  dislike 
or  censure  these  peculiarities,  we  shall  find  it 
difficult  to  deny  their  utility  ;  and  we  shall  also 
find  that  a  portion  of  our  feeling  of  contempt 
arose  from  an  insufficiency  of  our  own  infor- 
mation. We  are  ever  too  ready  to  smile  at 
what  we  do  not  understand  ;  and,  in  our  jour- 
ney through  life,  we  often  feel  the  smile  of 
scorn  dissipated  by  an  enlarged  power  of  com- 
prehension, and  succeeded  by  respect,  and  per- 
haps even  by  admiration.  While  on  the  subject 
of  dress,  we  may  further  remark  that  the  Qua- 
ker garb  is  professedly  a  mere  retention  of  the 
usual  costume  of  that  period  when  Quakers 
were  first  associated  as  a  body,  and  a  refusal 
to  comply  with  the  ever-changing  vagaries  of 
fashion.  So  much  for  the  husk.  We  wish 
lo  place  it  in  its  true  light,  and  to  remove  those 
erroneous  impressions  which  result  from  mis- 
taking it  for  the  kernel. 

"Quakerism  may  be  said  to  date  its  existence 
from  the  preaching  of  Fox  ;  prior  to  this  some 
Quaker  doctrines  had  been  vaguely  promulg- 
ed,  but,  under  the  majestic  and  energetic  mind 
of  Fox,  they  received  form  and  character  ;  they 
became  distinct  and  intelligible;  so  that  to  him 
alone  must  be  attributed  the  establishment  of 
the  sect.  It  will  be  recollected  by  all  who  are 
conversant  with  the  history  of  the  Reformation, 
that  the  participators  in  that  great  movement 
aimed  at  a  far  more  extensive  subversion  of 
the  ceremonies  of  the  Romish  Church  than 
they  had  the  power  to  achieve;  thus  we  find 
the  more  eminent  of  these  reformers  inveighing 
bitterly  against  certain  observances,  which,  as 
they  said,  "  plainly  savour  of  popery."  Among 
such  objectionable  observances  are  enumerated, 
"  figured  music  and  organs,  the  forms  of  spon- 
sors, the  use  of  the  cross  in  baptism,  keeling 
at  the  sacrament,  sprinkling  of  infants,  bowing 
at  the  name  of  Jesus,"  &c.  But  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, whose  memory  as  a  Protestant  Reformer 


is  so  highly  cherished  by  the  Episcopalian 
Church,  insisted  on  the  re-introduction  of  these 
observances,  and  took  care  that  they  should  be 
rigidly  enforced.  The  act  of  Conformity  was 
passed  in  1554,  and  by  this  all  the  Romish 
ceremonies  which  the  Queen  or  her  advisers 
were  pleased  to  continue,  became  law,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  principles  and  entire  spirit  of  the 
Reformation.  This  of  course  induced  violent 
discontent;  and  very  many  of  the  true  reform- 
ers refused  to  comply,  and  formed  small  asso- 
ciations on  principles  opposed  to  one  or  other 
of  the  prescribed  forms.  Hence  arose  those 
numerous  bodies  of  Dissenters,  which,  in  the 
time  of  Charles  L,  had  become  so  powerful ; 
and  which,  however  they  might  differ  on  other 
points,  were  unanimously  agreed  in  denying 
the  divine  right  of  Bishops,  and  thus  rendered 
themselves  obnoxious  to  ecclesiastical  authori- 
ties. But,  amidst  all  the  distaste  for  certain 
forms  and  ceremonies,  no  sect  ventured  to  pro- 
scribe them  all ;  it  was  left  for  George  Fox  to 
found  a  religion  on  the  New  Testament  alone; 
to  dispense  with  all  priestcraft,  and  priesthood, 
with  all  forms  and  observances  and  ceremo- 
nies, and  to  declare  that  worship  was  a  spiritual 
act  between  man  and  his  Maker,  a  tribute  to 
be  offered  independently  of  human  assistance 
and  unaccompanied  by  any  human  inventions. 
Our  author  informs  us  that — 

"  '  No  reformer,  prior  to  George  Fox,  had 
altogether  rejected  ceremonies  in  the  perform- 
ance of  public  worship,  or  the  observance  of 
any  religious  rite  upon  admittance  into  a  com- 
munity of  membership.  But  he,  regarding 
worship  alone  in  the  light  of  a  spiritual  act, 
between  the  heart  of  man  and  his  Maker,  in- 
stituted a  worship  of  silent  waiting,  and  moie 
particularly  called  upon  his  followers  to  rely 
upon  that  measure  of  divine  light  or  grace 
which  it  has  pleased  God  to  place  in  the  hearts 
of  all  men  for  their  edification,  guidance,  and 
right  understanding  of  his  revealed  law,  pro- 
vided they  are  willing  to  submit  to  its  silent 
teachings.  He  considered  that  it  is  only  by 
the  free  operation  of  this  divine  principle  that 
the  heart  becomes  sanctified,  and  that,  by  it 
alone,  men  can  become  spiritually  baptized 
into  the  Church  of  Christ,  or  can  become  spi- 
ritually partakers  of  the  body  and  blood  of  our 
Saviour.  Which  inward  and  spiritual  partici- 
pation is  the  only  true  essential  of  these  cere- 
monies, as  practised  by  most  of  the  Christian 
churches.  Neither  had  any  one,  before  this, 
called  the  attention  of  mankind  so  particularly 
to  the  marked  distinction  between  the  old  law 
of  Moses  and  the  new  law  of  the  Gospel ;  point- 
ing out  that  the  former,  with  its  ceremonies 
and  ordinances,  was  expressly  given  to  the 
Jews,  and  to  them  only  ;  and,  as  St.  Paul  says, 
is  to  be  looked  upon  by  us  as  a  schoolmaster 
to  prepare  us  for  the  better  and  more  spiritual 
dispensation,  which  ended  the  old  law,  (Gal. 
iii.  24,  25,)  and  in  whose  glad  tidings  the  whole 
Gentile  world  are  made  participators  as  well 
as  the  Jews.  Nor  had  any  one  before  endea- 
voured to  establish  a  system  of  public  worship 
of  a  nature  so  entirely  spiritual,  allowing  of  no 
prescribed  act,  either  of  prayer  or  of  exhorta- 
tion. His  object  was  to  lead  people  back  to 
the  primitive  simplicity  and  purity  of  the  Gos- 
pel precepts,  to  which  the  superstitious  cere- 
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monies  of  the  Romish  Church  were  so  glar- 
ingly opposed  ;  to  call  them  off  from  all 
dependence  upon  outward  ceremonies,  to  that 
inward  and  spiritual  religion  by  which  alone 
they  can  know  Christ  to  be  their  God  and  their 
Saviour  ;  and  to  convince  them  that  the  mere 
knowledge  and  belief  of  what  Christ  had  done 
and  suffered  for  them  when  personally  upon 
earth,  was  not  of  itself  sufficient  to  obtain  this, 
without  a  further  knowledge,  through  the  Holy 
Spirit,  of  his  righteous  government  in  their 
hearts.'  " — p.  1U. 

"  Since  Christianity  was  first  preached  by  the 
immediate  followers  of  Christ,  no  such  doc- 
trine as  this  had  ever  been  broached.  Peter, 
Mahomet,  Luther,  WyclifFe,  Calvin,  Wesley, 
and  the  thousand  minor  powers  that  have  suc- 
ceeded, all  had  their  ceremonies  performed  by 
priests ;  all  looked  on  the  priest  as  a  being 
whose  offices  were  essential  to  the  safely  of 
the  soul.  George  Fox  alone,  of  all  the  world, 
repudiated  priestcraft,  and  dared  to  deny  the 
right  of  a  human  mediator  between  God  and 
man.  He  acknowledged  but  one  mediator  ; 
one  whose  services  were  not  to  be  doled  out  in 
pittances  apportioned  to  the  coin  returned.  It 
therefore  is  not  remarkable  that  the  priesthood 
of  whatever  denomination  should  rise  as  one 
man  against  the  Quaker,  and  denounce  him 
from  the  pulpit  as  an  atheist  and  a  traitor ;  an 
enemy  alike  to  religion  and  to  law.  Such  was 
the  case  ;  and  when  we  remember  how  vast, 
how  subtle,  how  ramified,  how  extended  is  that 
power  and  influence  he  attacked,  we  cannot 
wonder  that  the  Quaker  was  hunted  from  place 
to  place  like  a  beast,  was  torn  from  his  home 
and  family,  was  thrown  into  the  most  filthy 
dungeons,  was  flogged,  maimed,  crippled,  and 
murdered,  merely  on  a  false  charge  of  ir reli- 
gion and  disaffection,  originating  entirely  in 
the  vengeance  of  a  priesthood  whose  offices  he 
declined,  and  with  •  vvhose  emoluments  the 
spread  of  such  opinions  must  of  necessity  in- 
terfere. The  license  for  marriage,  the  marri- 
age form,  the  churching  of  women,  the  sprink- 
ling' of  infants,  the  administration  of  the 
sacrament,  the  ceremony  of  confirmation,  the 
funeral  service,  the  consecration  of  churches 
and  churchyards,  all  forms  of  prayer,  written 
sermons;  all  were  of  no  avail  :  churches  them- 
selves were  superfluous,  and  the  sacredness  of 
any  edifice  declared  a  fable.  This  was  athe- 
ism and  treason  in  the  eyes  of  the  clergy,  and 
of  all  over  whom  their  influence  extended. 

The  boldness  with  which  Fox  preached 
these  doctrines  is  shown  in  his  own  '  Journal,' 
but  there  are  other  authentic  sources  of  infor- 
mation, which  bear  ample  testimony  to  the 
courage  he  displayed. 

'"When  I  heard  the  bell  loll  to  call  the 
people  together  in  the  steeple-house,  it  struck 
at  my  life,  for  it  was  like  a  market  bell  to  ga- 
ther people  together,  that  the  priest  might  set 
forth  his  wares  for  sale.  Oh  !  the  vast  sums 
of  money  that  are  got  by  the  trade  they  make 
of  selling  the  scriptures,  and  by  their  preach- 
ing, from  the  highest  bishop  to  the  lowest  priest. 
What  one  trade  in  the  world  is  comparable  to 
it?  Notwithstanding  the  Scriptures  were 
given  forth  freely,  Christ  commanded  his  min- 
isters to  preach  freely,  and  the  prophets  and 
apostles  denounced  judgment  against  all  covet- 


ous hirelings  and  diviners  for  money.  But  in 
this  free  spirit  of  the  Lord  Jesus  was  I  sent 
forth  to  declare  the  word  of  life  and  reconcilia- 
tion freely,  that  all  might  come  to  Christ,  who 
gives  freely,  and  renews  up  into  the  image  of 
God,  which  man  and  woman  were  in  before 
they  fell.'  "—p.  46. 

"  Here  we  are  presented  with  the  origin  of  the 
Quaker  tenet  against  a  paid  clergy  of  any  de- 
scription ;  and  from  the  doctrines  of  their  foun- 
der the  Quakers  conceive  themselves  called 
upon  to  protest  openly  against  such  a  ministra- 
tion of  the  Gospel,  as  being  contrary  to  the 
special  injunctions  of  Christ,  and  the  practices 
of  the  apostles  and  early  Christian  church. 
Hence,  they  refuse  to  pay  all  tithes  or  church 
demands,  patiently  submitting  to  the  legal  pen- 
alties attached  to  such  refusals,  and  to  the  ra- 
pacity of  their  enemies,  who,  in  the  early 
periods  of  the  Society,  carried  their  plunder  to 
so  great  an  excess  as  not  only  to  involve  many 
in  total  ruin,  but  also  to  subject  them  to  long 
and  cruel  imprisonments,  which,  in  many  cases 
of  particular  hardship,  terminated  in  death. 
Hence,  in  1662,  twenty  died  in  different  pri- 
sons in  London,  and  seven  more  after  their 
liberation,  from  their  ill-treatment.  In  1664 
twenty-five  died,  and  in  1665,  fifty-two  more. 
The  number  which  perished  in  this  way, 
throughout  the  whole  kingdom,  amounted  to 
three  hundred  and  sixty-nine. 

(To  be  concluded.) 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Barrens  of  Kentucky— Cave  Mill. 

The  south-western  portion  of  Kentucky, 
known  as  "  The  Barrens,"  has  several  fea- 
tures of  remarkable  interest  to  the  traveller. 
It  is  in  general  a  rather  thinly  settled  country, 
and  the  price  of  land  is  consequently  low,  but 
in  many  parts  the  quality  of  the  soil  is  better 
than  the  name  would  indicate. 

The 'rock  is  a  cavernous  limestone,  present- 
ing abundant  signs  of  the  corroding  effects  of 
water.  Caves  are  so  numerous  throughout  it, 
as  to  be  objects  of  comparatively  little  interest 
to  the  inhabitants,  and  they  are  of  g>'eat  ex- 
tent. One  reaching  but  a  few  hundred  yards 
into  the  earth,  would  be  thought  of  little  ac- 
count, where  there  are  many  that  extend  for 
miles. 

We  observed  few  of  those  small  streams  or 
rivulets  common  in  our  rolling  land  east  of  the 
mountains.  In  the  hollows  between  the  high- 
er portions  of  the  land,  where  in  our  parts,  we 
would  expect  to  find  a  little  ravine  sloping 
away  to  a  lower  level,  there  were  almost  inva- 
riably basins  of  different  sizes,  without  any 
apparent  outlet.  The  country  abounds  in 
these,  showing  that  there  is  no  way  for  the 
great  bulk  of  the  rain  water  to  escape  by  run- 
ning over  the  surface.  In  many  of  these  ba- 
sins the  layer  of  mud  or  clay  at  the  bottom  is 
tenacious  enough  to  retain  it,  and  ponds  are 
thus  formed,  which  are  the  watering  places  for 
the  stock,  the  year  round.  When  travelling 
by  land  through  that  region,  our  driver  always 
carried  a  bucket  along,  to  water  the  horses 
with,  and  these  ponds  generally  furnished  the 
supply.  Where  the  soil  is  not  sufficiently  re- 
tentive to  hold  the  water,  it  passes  through  the 


bottom  of  these  into  subterranean  channe  i 
winding  through  the  cavernous  strata  of  lirr|l 
stone.    These  channels  unite  with  each  othf 
and  large  under-ground  streams  are  thus  fori  j 
ed,  which  afterwards  emerge  from  the  earth  J 
springs  of  surprising  magnitude.    Several  I 
these  we  visited.    The  road  from  Russelvij 
to  Bowling  Green  passed  within  a  hundr 
yards  of  one  of  the  sources  of  Muddy  Rive 
It  was  a  beautiful  place,  surrounded  by  tree 
where  among  the  mossy  rocks  a  large  strea; 
of  beautifully  clear  water  sprang  to  light, 
was  a  warm  day,  and  we  found  a  draught 
the  cool  liquid  very  refreshing. 

When  near  Bowling  Green,  we  divergi 
from  our  direct  route,  and  went  about  2  m'ffl 
across  through  a  by-path  to  the  turnpike, 
visit  the  Cave  Mill.  Close  to  the  side  of  tl 
pike,  is  a  perpendicular  descent  of  about  t 
leet,  but  so  shaded  by  trees  and  bushes,  that 
careless  traveller  might  pass  by  without  knov 
ing  there  was  anything  uncommon  in  his  vie 
nity.  This  is  one  end  of  a  small  and  de< 
hollow,  of  a  few  hundred  yards  in  length,  ar 
surrounded  on  most  sides  by  very  steep  bank 
At  the  upper  end  of  this  the  water  issues,  an 
after  turning  the  wheels  of  a  grist-mill,  disar 
pears  in  the  cave  at  the  other  extremity.  W 
descended  the  steep  path,  and  stood  at  the  mout 
of  the  cave.  Before  us  was  a  noble  semicircle 
lar  chamber  of  about  100  feet  in  width,  and  4 
feet  in  heighth,  arching  upwards  in  every  pa 
so  as  to  resemble  in  shape  a  quarter  of  a  glob 
On  the  right  side  as  we  stood  gazing  in,  wa 
the  mill,  situated  immediately  under  the  turn 
pike  road,  and  separated  from  it  by  some  4 
feet  of  solid  rock.  The  floors,  the  timbers  the 
supported  them,  and  the  needful  machinery 
constituted  nearly  all  the  building.  The  plal 
of  limestone  above  formed  the  roof,  and 
needed  no  walls  other  than  those  which  wer 
found  ready  hewn  by  the  hand  of  Nature,  i 
small  dam  thrown  across  the  chasm  just  abov 
raised  the  water  so  as  to  give  a  fa  II  of  about  8  fee 
After  turning  the  wheel  it  passed  rapidly  awa 
along  the  floor  of  an  avenue  20  or  30  fee 
wide,  and  of  varying  height,  which  bore  a  lit 
tie  to  the  right  from  the  hinder  part  of  the  cave 
We  clambered  along  this  for  some  distance 
and  lighting  a  Bengal  light,  set  it  afloat  on 
pSeCe  of  board,  to  illumine  its  further  recesses 
The  miller  told  us  he  had  followed  the  strean 
for  half  a  mile,  and  could  have  gone  further 
but  the  road  was  very  rough,  and  he  fount 
nothing  of  peculiar  interest.  About  3  mile! 
from  this  place,  the  water  again  comes  to  thi 
surface  of  the  ground  where  it  is  known  a.- 
Jenning's  Creek,  and  finally  empties  into  Bar 
ren  River,  one  of  the  branches  of  Greei 
River. 
Philadelphia. 

The  Nantucket  (Mass.)  Inquirer  says:— 
Several  boats  are  now  engaged  at  Quidnit  ant 
Siasconset,  in  taking  sharks.  Four  men  took, 
in  two  days,  last  week,  fifty  of  these  fish,  which 
made  60  gallons  of  oil,  worth  44  cents  a  gal- 
lon. The  carcasses  sell  for  nine  dollars  a 
hundred,  for  manure.  All  who  are  now  en- 
gaged in  the  business,  find  it  very  profitable. 
There  is  plenty  of  room  left  for  more  boats. 
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For  "The  Friend." 

Cheap  Friends'  Books. 

A  correspondent  of  the  British  Friend 
fter  congratulating  the  editors  for  the  publica- 
on  of  Clarkson's  Portraiture  of  Quakerism  in 
heap  form,  by  which  it  is  rendered  more  ac- 
essible  to  the  poorer  classes  among  Friends 
n  England,  says  : — 

"  It  is  a  lamentable  fact,  that  a  large  majo- 
ity  of  Friends,  are  sadly  deficient  in  the 
nowledge  of  the  principles  they  profess. 
Vhilst  this  is  the  case  it  is  no  matter  of  sur- 
irise,  that  numbers  should  leave  the  Society, 
nasmuch  as  their  religious  views  are  not  the 
esult  of  sound  and  mature  deliberation,  but  of 
nere  education  and  habit.  It  appears  to  me 
hat  this  ignorance  arises  in  some  measure, 
rom  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  the  writings  of 
friends,  on  account  of  their  extreme  high 
)rice.  They  are  only  accessible  to  the  afHu- 
nt ;  those  in  tolerable  circumstances,  are  only 
ible  to  possess  a  small  selection  ;  and  those 
ess  favoured,  are  except  by  loan,  left  totally 
ivithout.  I  should  think  in  this  age  of  cheap 
iterature,  this  defect  might  be  remedied,  by 
he  issue  of  a  series  of  Friends'  books,  which 
night  come  out  in  weekly  or  monthly  parts, 
md  at  as  low  price  as  possible.  This  would 
jive  the  young  of  all  classes  an  opportunity  of 
gradually  acquiring  a  library  of  the  standard 
writings  of  ancient  and  modern  worthies." 

While  a  right  of  membership  is  acquired  by 
)irth,  if  parents  expect  their  children  to  be 
Friends,  they  must  endeavour  to  fulfil  their 
Dart  towards  this  desirable  object.  The  ground 
s  to  be  prepared  for  the  seed.  Much  watch- 
fulness over  themselves  and  the  children  who 
constantly  observe  their  actions,  and  their  lan- 
guage, and  the  bent  of  their  minds,  is  indispen- 
sable. When  these  accord  with  their  religious 
principles,  the  writings  of  the  Society  will  form 
an  important  aid,  and  will  be  likely  to  interest 
the  young  members  in  its  testimonies.  They 
must  have  some  descriptions  of  reading,  and 
along  with  scientific  and  historical  works,  what 
other  books  besides  the  Holy  Scriptures,  can 
be  more  advantageously  placed  in  their  hands, 
than  the  history  and  original  doctrines  of  their 
Dvvn  Society. 

It  was  .a  favourable  circumstance  that  the 
Meetings  for  Sufferings  save  encouragement  to 
;he  re-publication  of  the  writings  of  Friends 
when  they  did.  These  works  now  making 
len  large  volumes,  have  no  doubt  made  useful 
impressions  on  very  many  minds,  of  young 
and  old  ;  and  so  far  as  they  have  been  distri- 
buted, and  are  preserved,  will  remain  for  the 
benefit  of  coming  generations.  Falling  into 
Ihe  hands  of  persons  not  of  our  profession, 
they  may  tend  to  convince  many  of  the  recti- 
tude of  our  principles,  and  to  modify  their  in- 
correct views  of  the  Christian  dispensation. 
It  would  be  well,  if  Friends  in  this  extensive 
country,  would  take  counsel  from  those  re- 
marks in  the  British  Friend,  and  where  they 
are  without  these  valuable  works,  provide 
ihemselves  and  their  poor  members  with  them. 
If  young  people  are  not  supplied  with  books 
conveying  useful  knowledge,  and  sound  religi- 
ous instruction,  they  will  grow  up  in  an  unim- 
proved and  vacant  state,  or  sipping  at  polluted 


streams,  their  minds  will  be  filled  with  ideas 
they  had  better  be  without,  and  their  principles 
and  morals  be  thereby  vitiated  and  corrupt. 


Barrel  Making. — Barrel  making  forms  no! 
inconsiderable  item  of  the  mechanical  business 
of  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  and  vicinity.  The  Times  of 
that  place  says : — Probably  from  600,000  to 
800,000  barrels  will  be  required  to  supply  the 
Oswego  Mills  this  year;  and  the  amount  of 
money  that  will  be  paid  out  for  this  article 
alone  will  not,  probably,  fall  much  short  of 
$250,000.  The  number  of  workmen  employ- 
ed is,  of  course,  very  large.  The  application 
of  machinery  to  barrel  making,  within  the  last 
few  years,  has  been  very  successfully  under- 
taken. We  see  it  mentioned  in  the  papers, 
that  a  machine  has  been  invented,  and  is  now 
in  successful  operation  in  Albany,  that  will 
make  7000  hogshead  staves  in  ten  hours.  It 
was  but  yesterday  we  visited  the  barrel  facto- 
ry of  Thomas  Wentworth,  in  this  village,  situ- 
ated on  the  "  Cove."  This  establishment  was 
recently  partly  destroyed  by  fire,  and  has  just 
commenced.  T.  Wentworth  has  his  business 
so  perfected  by  "  labour  and  saving  machines," 
that  we  apprehend  the  old  way  of  making  bar- 
rels will  not  very  successfully  compete  with 
him.  In  one  shop  his  staves  are  cut  and 
dressed  by  machinery,  propelled  by  a  steam- 
engine. 

The  staves  are  cut  from  the  block,  at  the 
rate  of  8000  a  day.  The  steaming  process  is 
done  by  the  steam  from  the  engine.  After  the 
staves  are  cut  they  are  sawed  by  two  buzz 
saws,  all  of  one  length,  and  then  dressed  in  a 
very  expeditious  manner  on  a  large  wheel, 
into  which  knives  are  inserted.  The  stave  is 
then  fit  for  use.  Six  men  will  cut  and  dress 
8000  in  a  day.  In  another  shop  the  barrels 
are  put  together.  The  establishment  turns  out 
from  one  thousand  to  fifteen  hundred  barrels 
weekly,  and  gives  employment  to  about  thirty- 
five  workmen. 


short  time,  the  engine  driver  has  to  steam- 
whistle  the  few  train  guards  to  the  break  duty, 
and  to  shut  off  his  own  steam  and  apply  his 
own  break.  Do  not  be  told,  sir,  about  engine 
drivers  reversing  their  engines  at  a  moment's 
notice.  When  the  speed  onward  is  once  up, 
all  the  engine  driver  can  do  is  just  to  shut  off 
his  steam  and  fly  for  refuge  to  his  break.  And 
if  the  engine  could  be  reversed,  aU  the  real 
check  must  come  off  the  gripe  on  the  rail ;  for 
any  man  knows  reversing  an  engine  is  of  no 
use  at  all  when  the  break  is  hard  down  upon 
the  wheels,  and  the  moment  the  break  is  lilted 
otf  the  wheels,  on  goes  the  engine  again,  for 
all  the  carriages  behind  are  boring  it  into  the 
mischief.  Now,  a  very  great  check  can 
be  given  to  railway  accidents  by  having  a 
breaksman  allowed  to  each  railway  carriage; 
for  there  would  then  be  little  probability  of 
running  foul,  because  the  whole  train  could  be 
soon  brought  under  hand,  from  off  a  speed  of 
even  thirty  miles  an  hour. — Late  Paper. 


Causes  of  Accidents  on  Railroads. — An 
"  Engine  Driver"  and  a  "  Civil  Engineer"  have 
written  letters  to  the  London  Times,  upon  the 
causes  of  railroad  accidents.  The  Engineer 
lays  down  the  plain  principle  that  it  is  in  the 
power  of  companies  to  avoid  accidents  on 
their  lines,  and,  as  a  consequence,  infers  that 
they  should  be  compelled  to  do  so.  The  En- 
gine Driver  gives  a  list  of  various  causes  for 
railroad  accidents,  which  are  not  so  applicable 
in  this  country,  and  then  proceeds  as  follows : 

I  will  now  tell  you  what  is  the  real  and 
true  cause  of  much  of  the  loss  of  life  upon  rail- 
ways. The  cause  comes  of  there  being  so  few 
breaksmen  allowed  to  a  train.  What  can 
an  engine  driver  do  with  an  18-ton  engine,  and 
some  20  loaded  carriages  behind  it,  making  in 
all  a  weight  of  about  130  tons,  or  rather  say 
150  tons?  Why,  when  you  are  about  run- 
ning into  the  accident,  there  is  but  himself  and 
a  stoker,  and  a  few  scattered  railway  guards 
among  the  carriages  lo  act  as  breaksmen.  Sir, 
the  whole  system  of  applying  breaks  when  we 
are  running  right  into  accident,  is  a  complete 
sham.  Some  twelve  or  sixteen  seconds  is  very 
often  the  whole  time  between  seeing  the  acci- 
dent coming  and  being  slap  into  it.    In  that 


Preparation  of  Seed  Wheat. —  Jonathan 
Whiteney,  a  considerable  wheat  grower  of  Tun- 
bridge,  Vt.,  speaking  of  preparing  wheat  for 
sowing,  says  :  I  have  of  late  been  reading  of 
accounts  respecting  the  preparation  of  seed 
wheat.  Some  use  salt  and  lime,  but  in  differ- 
ent ways.  I  practised  using  salt  and  lime  for 
that  purpose  for  about  thirty  years,  but  in  a 
different,  and  I  think  a  better  way  than  I  have 
seen  described.  My  method  was  this  : — Take, 
say  a  bushel  of  wheat,  put  it  into  a  tub,  and 
take  from  two  to  four  quarts  of  well-slacked 
lime,  and  one  half  pint  of  salt,  put  them  into  a 
kettle  with  water  sufficient  to  wet  the  wheat. 
Boil  it  until  the  salt  in  dissolved.  Then  turn 
it  on  the  wheat,  while  boiling — the  hotter  the 
better  (?)  stirring  the  wheat  continually  until  all 
is  besmeared.  Do  not  pour  in  so  much  as  to 
have  it  stand  in  the  bottom  of  the  tub.  Let  it 
stand  from  24  to  48  hours,  without  stirring  ; 
then  sow  it.  It  is  an  infallible  remedy  for 
smut,  and  will  increase  the  product  enough  to 
pay  all  the  expense. —  Vt.  Paper. 

The  Quaker's  Oath. — The  King  of  Sweden 
has  ordered  the  members  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  to  give  their  declaration  thus  :  "  I  de- 
clare,  and  solemnly  assure,"  which  is  to  be 
accepted  as  if  an  oath  had  been  duly  made. 

Range  of  the  Beaver  in  the  United  States. 
— In  Silliman's  Journal  for  Ma)',  is  a  commu- 
nication from  S.  B.  Buckley,  in  which  he  says 
of  the  range  of  the  Beaver:  In  De  Kay's  Zo- 
ology of  the  State  of  New  York,  it  is  errone- 
ously slated  that  the  most  Soulhern  limit  of 
the  Beaver  within  the  U.  S.,  is  the  Northern 
part  of  the  State  of  New  York  ;  there  were 
Beaver  living  among  the  mountains  of  North 
Carolina  in  the  year  1842,  where  Mr.  B.  saw 
trees  newly  cut  down  by  them,  and  he  was  in- 
formed by  his  guide  that  he  had  seen  the  Bea- 
ver. This  was  in  Haywood  county,  a  few 
miles  from  Waynesville,  on  the  Big  Pigeon 
River — a  wild,  rough  region,  abounding  in 
grand  scenery,  and  rarely  visited  by  man,  be- 
ing little  known  even  to  the  hunters. 
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Cotton  in  England. — McQueen  stated  in 
evidence  before  a  commitiee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  last  month,  that  in  the  course  of  the 
last  twenty-five  years,  England  has  paid,  for 
cotton  alone,  to  the  United  States,  268,000,000 
sterling,  or  $1,300,000,000.— Late  Paper. 


Regulation  of  Slaves. — The  authorities  of 
Mobile,  Ala.,  have  passed  an  ordinance  prohi- 
biting owners  or  agents  of  slaves  from  allow- 
ing them  to  occupy  and  live  on  premises 
separate  from  their  own.  The  Register  states 
that  one  of  the  most  fruitful  sources  of  the 
crime  and  licentiousness,  which  for  some  years 
has  existed  among  the  slave  population,  may 
be  traced  to  the  great  liberty  and  freedom  of 
restraint  allowed  them  by  over-indulgent  or 
avaricious  owners,  in  suffering  them  to  hire 
their  own  time,  and  to  rent  premises  on  which 
to  live. — Late  Paper. 

Peace. — The  London  Peace  Society  have 
addressed  a  communication  to  President  Polk, 
and  another  to  Santa  Anna,  entreating  them  to 
bring  about  an  immediate  close  of  the  present 
war.  Also  to  the  Prime  Minister  of  England, 
the  King  of  France,  the  Emperor  of  Russia, 
soliciting  their  friendly  influence  for  the  same 
result. — Late  Paper. 


"  For  the  Last  Time."— The  New  York 
Commercial  says  that  a  notion  prevails  that 
drowning  persons  never  rise  to  the  surface 
more  than  twice — or  in  other  words,  that  if  a 
person  falls  into  the  water,  his  third  time  of 
sinking  is  sure  to  be  the  last,  and  fatal. — In 
almost  every  published  account  of  rescue  from 
drowning,  it  is  mentioned  that  the  man  or  boy 
was  sinking  "  for  the  last  time"  when  the 
timely  aid  arrived.  We  apprehend  that  this 
is  altogether  an  idle  notion,  and  the  belief  in  it 
may  possibly  work  mischief  by  inducing  sus- 
pension of  effort  to  rescue.  There  is  no  magic 
in  number  three — no  inscrutable  and  inevitable 
reason  why  a  drowning  person  may  not  come 
to  the  surface  half  a  dozen  times  and  sink  as 
often.  It  is  possible  enough  that  in  ordinary 
cases  the  strength  and  vitality  of  the  sufferer 
may  be  so  exhausted  by  three  sinkings  as  to 
make  another  rising  impracticable,  but  even  of 
this  there  is  no  specific  evidence.  We  have 
known  persons  to  be  drowned  without  rising 
even  once  to  the  surface;  and  inferior  animals 
we  have  seen  go  down  and  come  up  again 
many  times  before  life  was  extinct. 

Route  round  the  Lakes. — The  St.  Louis 
steamer  left  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  on  the  29th  ult., 
for  a  tour  round  the  lakes,  taking  the  Chicago 

Convention  on  the  way.    Weed,  of  the 

Albany  Evening  Journal,  was  of  the  party  that 
took  psssage  in  her.  He  has  written  a  series 
of  most  interesting  letters  descriptive  of  the 
places  visited,  and  narrative  of  the  events  that 
took  place  during  the  cruise.  He  thus  de- 
scribes the  route  taken  and  distance  accom- 
plished : — 

"  We  are  now  approaching  Buffalo,  after  an 
absence  of  sixteen  days,  having  traversed 
Lakes  Erie,  St.  Clair,  Huron,  Michigan,  and 
St.  Mary's;  run  through  the  Detroit,  St.  Clair, 


and  St.  Mary  rivers,  and  looked  into  Lake  Su- 
perior. The  distance  from  Buffalo  to  Chicago 
is  1054  miles.  From  Chicago  to  the  Saut,  via 
Green  Bay,  the  distance  is  about  800  miles. 
From  the  Saut  to  Buffalo  it  is  over  700  miles. 
We  have  journeyed,  therefore  more  than  25U0 
miles  upon  lakes  and  rivers  whose  waters  are 
whitened  with  the  canvass  and  blackened  with 
the  smoke  of  vessels  and  steamers  greater  in 
number  and  exceeding  in  value  the  vessels  and 
commerce  of  any  one  of  the  nations  of  North- 
ern Europe.  And  yet  our  Government  refuses 
to  recognize  this  great  interest  as  a  part  of  the 
commerce  of  the  Republic!" — Late  Paper. 


Draining. — It  is  almost  needless  to  observe 
that  the  importance  of  draining  is  not  properly 
appreciated  by  our  farmers,  or  that  few  have 
practised  it  systematically.  A  writer  on  this 
subject  very  justly  remarks  : — "  Our  best  lands 
are  denominated  cold  and  wet  soils,  because 
the  water  is  suffered  to  soak  into  the  ground, 
and  there  remain  until  it  destroys  the  power  of 
producing  little  else  than  weeds,  or  a  poor  crop 
of  poor  grass."  We  are  scarcely  able  to  de- 
fine that  peculiar  species  of  hallucination  under 
which  those  of  our  farming  friends  suffer,  who 
permit  their  richest,  most  valuable,  and  most 
productive  soils  to  remain  submerged,  while 
they  exhaust  their  wealth  and  energies  on  arid 
and  sterile  uplands;  casting  their  manure  broad- 
cast, and  taxing  their  utmost  efforts  in  order 
to  wax  poorer,  rather  than  richer ;  while,  by 
properly  draining  and  manuring  these  submerg- 
ed lands,  they  might  render  them  far  more 
productive  in  valuable  products  than  their 
sandy  and  porous  soils,  which  are  denomina- 
ted dry,  simply  because  they  drain  themselves. 
— Maine  Farmer. 
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The  correspondent  who  has  this  week  given 
us  a  glimpse  of  "  The  Barrens  of  Kentucky," 
and  "  Cave  Mill,"  we  hope  will  take  us  to  the 
nethermost  point  of  the  Mammoth  Cave. 


If  the  following  statement  be  correct,  there 
is  a  velocity  besides  that  of  a  glance  ofcthe  mind, 
compared  with  which  "  the  swift-winged  ar- 
rows of  light"  themselves  lag  behind.  A 
late  French  paper  says  : — 

"  The  electric  current,  according  to  the  cal- 
culation made  by  Professor  Wheatstone  two  or 
three  years  ago,  travels,  as  near  as  can  be  es- 
timated, at  the  rate  of  288,000  miles  per  second, 
or,  if  we  multiply  that  large  number  by  sixty, 
17,280,000  miles  per  minute!" 

WANTED 

Male  and  female  Principal  and  Assistant 
Teachers  for  the  ensuing  season  in  the  Even- 
ing Schools  for  Adult  Coloured  Persons.  Ap- 
ply early  to  John  C.  Allen,  Israel  H.  Johnson, 
Nathaniel  H.  Brown,  or  Edward  Richie, 
Committee. 

Phila.,  Eighth  mo.  1847. 


A  Teacher  Wanted. 
Wanted  a  teacher  for  the  primary  depa 
ment  in  the  Girls'  Select  School  in  this  cit 
Apply  to  Elizabeth  C.  Mason,  Elizabeth  Pe 
son,  or  to  Elizabeth  Tatum. 


TO  AGENTS  AND  SUBSCRIBERS. 

By  the  present  Post-Office  law,  it  is  not  adm 
sible  to  send  receipts  enclosed  in  the  pa  pi 
It  is  for  that  reason,  that  the  plan  of  pu 
lishing  receipts  for  money  sent  by  ma 
or  requiring  acknowledgment  by  mail, 
adopted.  By  way  of  trial,  the  initials  on 
will  be  given.  Should  subscribers  general 
preler  their  names  being  inserted  in  fu 
their  request  can  be  complied  with  in  futui 
Acknowledgments  will  be  made  weekly,  e 
tending  up  to  Third-day  evening. 

Received  of  James  A.  M'Grew,  West  Ne\ 
ton,  Pa.,  m,  vol.  20  ;  of  E.  A.,  M.  D.,  Canto 
Ind.,  $2,  vol.  20. 


Died,  on  the  27th  of  Sixth  month  last,  Rebecc 
wife  of  James  A.  M'Grew,  aged  62  years  ;  a  member 
Providence  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends,  and  Sweac 
ly  preparative  meeting.  For  the  last  year  of  her  li 
she  had  been  affected  with  a  cancer  in  the  brea; 
which  at  times  occasioned  much  bodily  suffering,  u 
der  which  she  was  made  renewedly  sensible  of  tl 
uncertainty  of  this  life.  Some  time  before  her  dis 
lution,  she  requested  that  things  should  be  arrang 
so  that  there  should  be  no  stir  at  the  solemn  clos 
Throughout  her  sickness  she  manifested  much  pat 
ence,  and  was  mercifully  favoured  to  retain  hi 
senses.  She  departed  like  one  falling  into  a  swe 
sleep ;  and  we  humbly  trust  she  has  entered  into  th 
rest  which  is  prepared  for  the  people  of  God. 

 ,  on  the  30th  of  Sixth  month  last,  at  his  la 

residence  in  the  township  of  Evesham,  N.  J.,  Clayt~ 
Brown,  a  minister  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  in  t 
84th  year  of  his  age. 

 ,  on  the  22d  of  the  Seventh  month,  at  her  re 

dence  in  Medford,  N.  J.,  Abigail  Haines,  in  the  85 
year  of  her  age.  She  was  an  esteemed  member,  a 
for  many  years  an  elder  of  Upper  Evesham  Month 
Meeting  of  Friends.  For  a  long  time  before  her  de'a 
it  was  with  difficulty  she  could  be  understood,  havi 
nearly  lost  the  power  of  speech,  which  affliction  co 
bined  with  the  infirmities  of  old  age,  she  bore  wi 
fortitude  and  Christian  resignation.  She  retained  h 
mentai  faculties  till  near  the  close,  and  manifested 
deep  concern  for  the  welfare  of  our  religious  Societ 
and  for  the  principles  and  testimonies  of  Truth;  anx 
ously  desirous  that  the  doctrines  of  the  Society 
Friends  might  be  supported  in  their  ancient  purit 
Her  friends  have  the  consoling  evidence  that  her  e 
was  peace. 

 ,  at  Rushville,  Indiana,  on  the  24th  of  la 

month,  Sarah  M.  Pugh,  wife  of  Job  Pugh,  in  the  57t 
year  of  her  age.    She  received  her  education  at  Wes 
town  Boarding-school,  and  was  several  years  an  a 
ceptable  teacher  in  that  institution.    After  her  rem 
val  to  the  West,  her  residence  was  much  of  the  tim 
remote  from  Friends  or  their  meetings  ;  which  w 
cause  of  trial  to  her,  as  she  always  retained  a  livel 
interest  in  the  support  of  the  order  and  testimonies 
the  Society.    In  her  last  sickness  she  was  early  i 
pressed  with  the  belief  that  the  time  of  her  dissolutio 
drew  near ;  and  in  her  affectionate  manner  said  to  thi 
doctor,  (who  was  her  nephew,)  "  My  son,  I  am  beyon 
the  reach  of  an  earthly  physician."    She  was  belove( 
by  her  neighbours  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  villagi 
generally.    A  letter  from  that  place  speaks,  of  "  th« 
outpourings  of  full  hearts  for  one  we  all  loved  whili 
living,  and  all  mourned  now  dead." 
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From  Chambers's  Journal. 

Natural  Sanitary  Agencies. 

(Concluded  from  page  371.) 

The  strangest  feature  of  our  subject  remains 
lehind.  It  will  be  a  surprise  to  most  who  pe- 
■use  this  paper,  to  be  informed  that  there  are 
idtural  grace-diggers — creatures  which  per- 
oral this  remarkable  office  in  obedience  to  a 
vonderful  instinct  which  animates  them.  There 
ire  few  of  the  marvels  of  nature  that  come 
ipon  us  so  unexpectedly  as  this.  There  are 
lome  tribes  of  beetles  (the  Necrophori,  or  bu- 
i'ying  beetles),  which  perform  this-  task,  the 
nost  familiar  example  of  which  is  the  N..Ves- 
oillo.  Two  or  more  commonly  engage  in  the 
-vork.  They  select  a  proper  spot  for  the  sep- 
ilture  of  the  body,  generally  as  near  to  it  as 
wssible.  The  cavity  is  then  dug,  and  the 
lead  animal  is,  by  dint  of  unwearied  labour, 
aid  in  its  tomb,  and  covered  with  soil ;  the 
beetles  previously  depositing  their  ova  in  the 
;arcass.  But  the  experiments  of  Gladilsch, 
who  seems  first  to  have  commemorated  them, 
are  so  enchanting,  and  exhibit  the  insects  to 
us  in  such  an  amusing  light,  that  we  make  no 
apology  for  quoting  the  results  from  a  popular 
work  on  entomology,  in  which  they  are  trans- 
lated. His  attention  was  first  drawn  by  the 
discovery,  that  the  dead  bodies  of  moles  which 
he  had  observed  lying  in  the  garden  beds  dis- 
appeared in  a  very  mysterious  and  unaccount- 
able manner.  He  determined  to  watch  the 
corpse-stealers,  and  he  found  they  were  none 
other  than  the  burying  beetles  we  have  men- 
tioned. Having  obtained  four  of  them,  he  put 
some  earth  in  a  box,  and  covering  it  with  a 
hand-glass,  he  laid  two  dead  frogs  upon  it,  and 
left  the  industrious  beetles  to  their  task.  Two 
out  of.ihe  four  set  themselves  to  the  interment 
of  one  of  the  frogs,  while  the  others  occupied 
themselves,  undertaker-like,  with  first  running 
round  and  round  the  dead  body  of  the  other, 
as  if  to  get  correct  ideas  of  its  dimensions.  In 
the  space  of  twelve  hours  one  frog  had  altoge- 
ther disappeared,  and  the  soil  was  laid  smooth- 
ly over  him.  A  linnet  was  then  laid  upon  the 
earth,  and  this  was  a  severer  duty  by  far ;  only 
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two  undertook  it,  a  male  and  a  female.  After 
a  little  time,  they  quarrelled  over  their  work, 
and  the  male  drove  the  female  away,  and  set 
to  by  himself.  For  five  long  hours  the  poor 
labourer  continued  his  operations,  digging  a 
cavity  close  to  the  body  of  the  bird.  He  then 
got  out  of  it,  and  for  a  whole  hour  lay  down 
by  the  bird,  as  if  to  rest.  In  a  little  time  af- 
terwards the  linnet  was  dragged  into  the 
grave,  and  its  body,  which  would  only  lie  half 
in,  was  covered  with  a  layer  of  soil,  somewhat 
like  a  newly-made  grave.  In  short,  at  the 
end  of  fifty  days,  the  four  beetles  succeeded  in 
burying  twelve  carcasses;  of  these,  four  were 
frogs,  three  birds,  two  fish,  one  mole,  two 
grasshoppers,  and  part  of  the  entrals  of  a  fish, 
and  of  the  lungs  of  an  ox. 

The  debris  of  the  vegetable  world,  which  is 
often  as  pestiferous,  if  not  more  so,  than  that 
of  the  animal  creation,  must  likewise  be  re- 
moved ;  and  this  is  the  appointed  task  of 
insects.  It  was  to  be  expected  that  these 
agents  should  exist  in  greatest  vigour  where 
the  circumstance  of  climate  produces  most 
work  ;  and  this  is  what  we  find  to  be  the  case. 
No  sooner  does  a  giant  tree  lie  prostrate  on 
the  earth,  than  it  is  at  once  the  object  of  attack 
to  myriads  of  insects.  Ants,  and  the  boring- 
beetles,  begin  the  work,  and  are  rapidly  assist- 
ed from  other  quarters,  until  the  mighty  mass 
is  reduced  to  a  small  heap  of  crumbling  mate- 
rial, whose  final  destruction  is  accomplished 
by  rain  and  weather.  Travellers  inform  us 
that  it  is  not  uncommon  to  meet  with  whole 
villages  which  have  been  deserted  by  their  in- 
habitants, having  been  almost  swept  from  the 
face  of  the  earth  by  the  sole  instrumentality 
of  these  insects,  nothing  remaining  of  the  tene- 
ments which  once  formed  the  village.  In  two 
or  three  years'  time  there  will  be  a  thick  wood 
grown  up  in  its  place ;  nor  will  a  vestige  of 
any  structure,  unless  of  stone,  remain  to  indi- 
cate its  former  position.  While,  then,  we  can 
sympathize  with  the  dolorous  tales  we  hear 
about  the  destructive  effects  of  the  boring  in- 
sects of  the  tropics,  we  should  not  forget  that 
these  are  only  minor  evils  compared  with  what 
would  result  were  no  such  agency  in  opera- 
tion. 

Though  the  remainder  of  our  subject  de- 
serves a  better  place  than  the  end  of  a  paper, 
it  must  be  introduced  here.  The  atmosphere 
being  the  hourly  recipient  of  impurities  of  every 
kind,  from  a  thousand  ceaseless  sources,  it  is 
necessary  that  means  should  be  taken  to  guard 
against  its  too  great  contamination  :  and  such 
means  exist.  From  the  accumulated  popula- 
tion of  our  great  cities,  from  the  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  our  furnaces,  from  the  vast  masses  of 
rotting,  putrefying  material  our  wasteful  neg- 
ligence allows  to  collect,  and  from  innumerable 
other  sources,  there  is  a  mass  of  noxious  mat- 
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ter  cast  into  the  air  which  it  is  completely 
staggering  to  think  of.    This  has  all  to  be  dis- 
posed of,  to  be  rendered  innocuous,  and  to  be 
returned  to  the  earth  again.    The  principal 
impurities  to  be  dealt  with  are  sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen, sulphurous  acid,  carbonaceous  parti- 
cles, and  a  medley  of  substances  known  as 
organic  matters.    Atmospheric  oxygen  is  the' 
grand  remedy  for  most  of  them.    This  won- 
derful gas,  possessed  of  a  range  of  affinities 
equalled  by  few  other  chemical  elements,  at- 
tacks such  impurities,  and  shortly  reduces  them 
to  the  not  only  innoxious,  but  directly  benefi- 
cial compounds — ammonia  and  water.  The 
decomposition  is  strangely  progressive:  it  pro- 
ceeds from  complex  to  simpler  combinations, 
until  the  simplest  has  been  attained,  and  at  this 
point  it  ceases  altogether.    To  rain  and  wind 
is  assigned  the  task  of  disposing  of  the  heavier 
particles,  such  as  soot,  and  some  of  the  minute 
molecules  of  animal  matter  above  alluded  to. 
Ammonia,  the  product  of  putrefaction,  is  also 
brought  down  by  rain,  and  placed  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  vegetable  world.    Lastly,  upon 
the  entire  vegetable  world  itself  is  devolved  the 
greatest  of  all  nature's  sanitary  operations-— 
the  restitution  of  the  oxygen  to  the  atmosphere 
by  the  deoxidation  of  its  carbonic  acid. 

Such  is  the  impressive  lesson  before  us  ;  and 
such  are  some  of  the  illustrations  which  en- 
force it.  Nature  has  appeared  to  us  as  an 
instructress  teaching  by  example:  it  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  she  wields  the  rod  as  well. 
Man  may  despise  her  instruction  ;  but  he  pays 
the  penalty  in  a  retributive  entailment  of  dis- 
ease and  suffering. 


From  Chambers's  Journal. 

Stray  Notes  in  Zoology. 

The  following  anecdote,  told  by  Mr.  Fea- 
thcrstonhaugh,  in  his  "  Canoe  Voyage  up  the 
Minnay  Sotor,"  places  the  pig  at  a  respectable 
elevation  in  the  scale  of  discriminating  intelli- 
gence: — "As  we 'approached  a  farm  on  the 
American  side  of  the  St.  Clair  river,  belonging 
to  the  captain  of  our  steamer,  a  curious  fact 
fell  under  my  observation.  The  pigs  belong- 
ing to  the  farm  came  squeeling  down  to  the 
water-side,  a  thing  which  the  persons  at  the 
farm  assured  me  they  never  did  when  other 
steamers  passed.  The  captain  explained  this 
singular  recognition  on  the  part  of  the  pigs,  by 
stating  that  the  swill  of  his  steamer  was  always 
preserved  for  them,  and  that,  on  reaching  the 
landing-place,  it  was  immediately  put  on  shore 
to  feed  them.  The  animals  having  been  accus- 
tomed to  this  valuable  importation  during  the 
whole  summer  months,  had  learned  to  distin- 
guish the  peculiar  sound  which  the  steam  made 
in  rushing  through  the  pipe  of  the  steamer  ; 
and  as  they  could  do  this  at  the  distance  of 
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half  a  mile,  they  immediately,  upon  hearing 
it,  hastened  down  to  the  river,  whilst  the  noise 
mide  by  the  other  steamers  was  disregarded." 
This  is  a  curious  instance  of  the  possibility  of 
sharpening  the  faculties  of  the  lower  aninals 
by  an  appeal  to  their  appeiites,  and  a  conclu- 
sive proof  that  the  readiest  way  to  make  all 
swinish  animals  reasonable,  is  to  provide  plen- 
ty of  swill  for  them. 

Every  one  is  aware  of  the  ferocious  contests 
which  often  take  place  among  the  higher  ani- 
mals during  a  particular  season  ;  but  few,  we 
believe,  will  be  prepared  to  find  the  same  feel- 
ing raging  as  fiercely  among  the  cold-blooded 
denizens  of  the  waters,  though  the  poet  has 
long  ago  given  his  word  for  it,  "  that  even  an 
oyster  may  be  crossed  in  love."  Such,  how- 
ever, is  the  case,  if  we  may  credit  the  subjoin- 
ed paragraph  from  the  "  Elgin  Courier:" — 
"  While  several  cutter-men  (of  the  preventive 
service)  were  on  their  rounds  the  other  day, 
and  bearing  along  the  Findhorn,  between  Glen- 
ferness  and  Dulcie  Bridge,  they  observed  an 
unusual  commotion  among  the  spawning  beds 
of  the  ford.  On  approaching  the  spot,  two 
laige  male  salmon  were  seen  engaged  in  mor- 
tal combat  for  the  possession  of  a  female. 
Never  did  chivalric  knights  contest  for  the 
hand  of '  ladye  fair' more  fiercely  than  these 
buirdly  lords  of  the  flood.  The  tranquil  bo- 
som of  the  stream  was  lashed  into  foam  by  the 
struggles  of  the  finny  antagonists  ;  in  the  mean 
time  the  object  of  the  fray  was  beating  silently 
about,  'spectatress  of  the  fight.'  From  the 
appearance  of  the  stream — dyed  with  blood, 
and  gradually  assuming  its  former  smooth  sur- 
face— it  was  evident  the  contest  was  over. 
One  of  the  salmon  at  last  flounders  on  the  sur- 
face— dead  ;  and  the  victor,  it  may  be  conjec- 
tured, exhaustedly  bore  off  his  prize.  The 
men,  who  had  the  curiosity  to  watch  the  fight, 
as  a  proof  of  their  story  conveyed  the  dead 
salmon  to  the  nearest  dwelling.  The  victor 
had  torn  off  the  flesh  along  the  hack,  from 
head  to  tail,  to  the  very  bone.  In  the  move- 
ment of  salmon-pawning,  the  males  have  often 
been  seen  chasing  each  other  ;  but  such  a  fray 
as  this  has  not  been  witnessed  by  the  oldest 
fisher  or  poacher  on  the  Findhorn." 

Mr.  Gardner,  in  his  recently  published 
"Travel  in  Brazil,"  furnishes  some  additional 
information  respecting  the  habits  and  charac 
ter  of  the  electric  eel : — "  In  the  Rio  de 
Pa  I  ma,"  says  he,  "  as  in  all  the  rivers  within 
the  province  of  Goyaz,  the  Gymnotus  electri- 
cus  is  exceedingly  common.  They  are  of  all 
sizes,  from  a  foot  to  six  feet  in  length,  and  are 
frequently  caught  on  the  lines  which  are  set 
for  fishes;  they  are  sometimes  eaten,  hut  not 
generally,  although  their  flesh  is  said  to  be 
very  good.  Horses  as  well  as  men,  by  com- 
ing in  contact  with  them  in  the  water,  are  not 
unfrequently  thrown  down  by  the  shock  which 
they  impart :  they  are  called  by  the  inhabitants 
Treme  treme.  In  rainy  weather,  those  who 
fish  in  these  rivers  often  receive  a  shock,  which 
is  communicated  along  the  moisture  upon  the 
rod  and  line,  when  one  of  them  happens  to 
seize  the  hook.  I  saw  one  in  a  state  of  capti- 
vity, about  six  feet  long,  which  was  so  tame, 
that  it  would  allow  any  one  to  put  his  hand 
upon  it,  and  even  slide  for  its  whole  length 


through  the  fingers;  but  if  irritated  in  the 
smallest  degree,  by  pinching  it  a  little,  it  in- 
stantly communicated  a  smart  shock." 

The  same  authority  confirms  the  early  ac- 
counts respecting  the  size  and  prodigious  swal- 
lowing capacity  of  the  boa-constrictor— 
accounts  which  certain  naturalists,  whose 
researches  never  extended  beyond  the  galleries 
of  a  museum,  are  in  the  habit  of  treating  with 
ridicule  and  unbelief.  "The  boa,"  says  he, 
is  not  uncommon  throughout  the  whole  pro- 
vince of  Goyaz,  particularly  by  the  wooded 
margins  of  lakes,  marshes,  and  streams.  Some- 
times they  attain  the  enormous  length  of  forty 
feet:  the  largest  I  ever  saw  was  at  this  place, 
but  it  was  not  alive.  Some  weeks  before  our 
arrival  at  Sape,  the  favourite  riding-horse  of 
Senhor  Sagoeira,  which  had  been  put  out  to 
pasture  not  far  from  the  house,  could  not  be 
found,  although  strict  search  was  made  for  ir 
all  over  the  fazienda.  Shortly  after  this,  one 
of  his  vaqueiros,  in  going  through  a  wood  by 
the  side  of  a  small  river,  saw  an  enormous  boa 
suspended  in  the  fork  of  a  tree  which  hung 
over  the  water :  it  was  dead,  but  had  evidently 
been  floated  down  alive  by  a  recent  flood ;  and 
being  in  an  inert  state,  it  had  not  been  able  to 
extricate  itself  from  the  fork  before  the  waters 
fell.  It  was  dragged  out  to  the  open  country 
by  two  horses,  and  was  found  to  measure  thir- 
ty-seven feet  in  length.  On  opening  it,  the 
bones  of  a  horse,  in  a  s'<mewhat  broken  condi- 
tion, and  the  flesh  in  a  half-digested  state,  were 
found  within  it,  the  bones  of  the  head  being 
uninjured.  From  these  circumstances,  it  was 
concluded  that  the  boa  had  devoured  the  horse 
entire/  In  all  kinds  of  snakes  the  capacity  for 
swallowing  is  prodigious.  I  have  often  seen 
one  not  thicker  than  my  thumb  swallow  a  frog 
as  large  as  my  fist  ;  and  I  once  killed  a  rattle- 
snake, about  four  feet  long,  and  of  no  great 
thickness,  which  had  swallowed  not  less  than 
three  large  frogs,  one  of  which  swelled  out  its 
sides  to  nearly  twice  the  thickness  of  the  other 
parts.  I  have  also  seen  a  very  slender  snake 
that  frequents  the  roofs  of  houses,  swallow  an 
entire  bat  three  times  its  own  thickness.  If 
such  be  the  case  with  these  smaller  kinds,  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at  that  one  thirty-seven 
feet  long  should  be  able  to  swallow  a  horse, 
particularly  when  it  is  known  that,  previously 
to  doing  so,  it  breaks  the  bones  of  the  animal 
by  coiling  itself  round  it,  and  afterwards  lubri- 
cates it  with  a  slimy  matter  which  it  has  the 
power  of  secreting  in  its  mouth." 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  both  for 
and  against  the  ingenuity  and  imitative  facul- 
ties of  monkeys — these  accounts,  however, 
generally  referring  to  the  animals  in  a  state  of 
domestication  and  training.  .  We  have  little 
recorded  of  their  natural  state  beyond  their 
chattering  frolicksorneness,  their  shyness,  their 
affection  for  their  young,  or  their  occasionally 
pelting  some  obtrusive  traveller  with  rotten 
twigs  or  palm-nuts  from  the  branches  over- 
head. The  following  extract  from  the  same 
traveller  not  only  adds  to  our  knowledge  on 
this  score,  but  exhibits  the  monkey  tribe  as 
capable  of  employing  implements,  if  we  may 
so  speak,  for  the  attainment  of  a  certain  end  : 
— "The  moist  and  marshy  campos  produce 
various  kinds  of  palm-trees,  which  bear  large 
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clusters  of  small  nuts,  greatly  resembling  rr 
niature  cocoanuts.    When  ripe,  these  are  Jj 
ered  externally  with  a  fibrous  oily  substane 
which  has  a  sweetish  taste,  and  constitutes  ti 
favourite  Ibod  of  the  little  ring-tailed  monkey 
which  are  no  less  fond  of  the  internal  part 
the  nut,  which  contains  a  kernel  similar 
that  of  the  cocoa.    In  several  parts  of  tl 
interior,  1  had  been  told  that,  to  get  at  th 
kernel,  the  shell  being  too  hard  to  break  wii 
their  teeth,  the  monkeys  carry  the  nuts  to 
rocky  place,  and  there  break  them  with 
stone;  and  I  even  met  with  persons  who  a 
sured  me  that  they  had  watched  them  in  sue 
places,  and  actually  seen  them  engaged  i 
this  operation.    This  account  I  alwajs  cons 
dered  to  be  fabulous  till  I  arrived  at  Sape 
an  excursion  we  made  over  the  Serra,  whei 
it  is  composed  of  nearly  bare,  rugged  limestor, 
peaks,  in  several  almost  inaccessible  places 
we"  came  upon  large  heaps  of  the  bioken  shell 
of  nuts,  generally  on  a  bare,  open  part  of  ih 
rock,  and  along  with  them  a  number  of  round V 
isli  pieces  of  stone,  larger  than  lhe  fist,  whi< 
had  evidently  been  employed  in  breaking  th 
shells.    These,  Senhor  Lagoeira  told  me,  wer 
the  places  resorted  to  by  the  monkeys  for  th 
purpose  of  breaking  the  nuts  collected  in  th 
low  grounds;  and  that,  in  his  shooting  excur 
sions  over  the  mountains,  he  has  frequentl 
seen  them  take  flight  on  his  approach.  Tha 
they  both  can,  and  really  do,  make  use  of 
stone  in  order  to  break  that  which  is  too  ban 
lor  their  teeth,  I  have  frequently  witnessed  it 
a  little  pet  monkey  that  accompanied  me  ot 
my  journey.    I  obtained  it  in  Piauhy,  and 
was  the  only  one  of  the  many  tame  animals 
carried  vviih  me  that  reached  Rio  de  Janein 
alive:  it  was  a  female  of  the  species  we  ap 
now  speaking  of,  and  ultimately  became  ver 
gentle.    Jerry  was  the  favourite  with  all,  an 
indeed  in  all  respects  fared  liked  ourselves  ;  i 
became  so  fond  of  tea,  which  it  drank  ever)  1 
morning  and  evening,  that  it  wouid  not  go  tc 
sleep  without  its  usual  allowance.    Its  favour- 
ite food  was  farinha,  boiled  rice,  and  bananas; 
but  scarcely  anything  came  amiss  to  it.  A 
raw  egg  was  a  choice  morsel,  and  on  being 
given  to  it,  it   broke  one   end   by  gently 
knocking  it  on  the  floor,  and  completed  th< 
hole  by  picking  off  the  broken  bits  of  shell, 
and  putting  in  the  point  of  its  long  slender  f\a< 
ger  ;  throwing'  back  its  head,  and  holding  th< 
egg  erect  between  its  two  hands,  it  soon  con- 
trived to  suck  out  the  whole  contents.  When 
ever  anything  was  given  to  it  that  was  too  han 
to  break  with  its  teeth,  it  always  looked  abou: 
for  a  stone,  which  it  would  hold  in  both  it 
bands,  and  rising  erect  on  its  legs,  would  let  i 
fall,  leaping  backwards  at  the  same  time,  to 
avoid  any  injury  to  its  toes." 

Wits  and  essayists  are  in  the  habit  of  setting 
up  the  penguin  as  their  standard  of  awkward' 
ness  and  stupid  indifference:  how  far  they  are 
justifiable  in  doing  so,  let  the  reader  of  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  Dr.  Von  Tschudi's  "  Tra< 
vels  in  Peru"  determine : — "  A  species  of  pen 
guin,  called  by  the  Peruvians  Pnxaro  Nino, 
or  the  Child  Bird,  is  easily  tamed,  becomes 
very  social,  and  follows  its  master  like  a  dog. 
It  is  amusing  to  see  it  waddling  along  with  its 
plump  body  and  short  legs,  and  keeping  itself 
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equilibrium  by  moving  its  floating  wings.  I 
d  one  completely  lame,  which  1  bought  from 
Indian.  Jt  was  named  Pope,  and  readily 
swered  to  the  name.  When  I  was  at  my 
als,  he  regularly  placed  himself  beside  my 
air,  and  at  night  he  slept  under  my  bed. 
hen  he  wished  to  bathe,  he  went  into  ihe 
chen,  and  beat  with  his  bill  on  an  earthen 
n  until  somebody  threw  water  over  him,  or 
jughi  him  a  vessel  full  of  water  for  a  bath." 
We  are  occasionally  assailed  by  the  anony- 
ms abuse  of  parlour  naturalists  for  repeating 
mt  certain  travellers  have  written  respecting 
dimensions  and  habits  of  the  so-called 
d-catching  spiders  of  South  America:  what 
such  authorities  say  to  the  recent  testimony 
Dr.  Von  Tschudi  ?  "  At  Quibe,"  he  says, 
saw  a  bird-catching  spider  (rnygale)  of  ex- 
ordinary  large  size.  The  back-part  of  the 
dy  alone  measured  two  inches!  Being  at 
me  distance,  I  supposed  it  to  be  one  of  the 
Jent  animals,  and  I  fired  at  it.  To  my  mor- 
icalion  I  discovered  my  mistake  when  too 
e,  for  the  specimen  was  completely  destroy  - 
I  by  the  shot,  and  was  useless  for  my  collec- 
iti.  The  Indians  assured  me  that  on  the 
urgin  of  the  stream  which  flowed  near  the 
nutation,  many  larger  individuals  were  to  be 
und  ;  but  1  never  saw  another  of  such  re- 
irkable  size  as  the  one  I  inadvertently  de- 
•qyed." 

I  The  vampire,  or  blood  sucking  bats,  which 
fere  also  so  long  regarded  as  fabulous,  are 
us  spoken  of  by  the  same  recent  authority  : 
>*'  Not  less  troublesome  are  the  leaf-nosed 
ts,  (fihylloslorna,)  which  attack  both  man 
id  beast.  This  bat  rubs  up  the  skin  of  his 
ctim,  from  which  he  sucks  the  blood.  The 
imestic  animals  suffer  greatly  from  the  noc- 
mal  attacks  of  these  creatures,  and  many 
e  destroyed  by  the  exhaustion  consequent  on 
e  repeated  blood-sucking.  The  blood  drawn 
\  the  bat  itself  does  not  exceed  a  few  ounces  ; 
it  if,  when  satisfied,  it  drops  down  to  the 
ound,  or  flies  away,  the  wound  continues  to 
eed  for  a  long  lime,  and  in  the  morning  the 
limal  is  often  found  in  a  very  weak  condition, 
id  covered  with  blood.  One  of  my  mules, 
)  which  a  leaf-nosed  bat  made  a  nightly  at- 
ck,  was  only  saved  by  having  his  back  rub- 
•d  with  an  ointment  made  of  spirits  of  cam- 
lor,  soap,  and  petroleum.  The  blood-suckers 
ive  such  an  aversion  to  the  smell  of  this 
ntment,  that  on  its  application  they  ceased 
i  approach  the  mule.  These  bats  are  very 
lischievous  in  the  plantations  of  the  forests, 
here  beasts  of  burden  and  horned  cattle  are 
<posed  to  their  attacks.  Whether  they  ven- 
ire to  assail  man,  has  been  a  much-disputed 
uestion.  Several  travellers  declare  they  do 
ot.  I  may,  however,  mention  a  case  which 
;curred  within  my  own  knowledge.  A  bat 
istened  on  the  nose  of  an  Indian  lying  intoxi- 
ated  in  a  plantation,  and  sucked  so  much 
lood,  that  it  was  unable  to  fly  away.  The 
light  wound  was  followed  by  such  severe  in- 
animation and  swelling,  that  the  features  of 
le  Cholo  were  not  recognizable."  This  ac- 
ount  is  confirmed  by  Gardner,  the  Brazilian 
raveller,  who  believes  that  the  puncture  which 
le  vampire  makes  in  the  skin  of  the  animals 
i  effected  by  the  sharp-hooked  nail  of  its 


thumb,  and  that  from  the  wound  thus  made  it ' 
abstracts  the  blood  by  the  suctorial  powers  of 
its  lips  and  tongue. 


From  the  Nantucket  Inquirer. 

The  Great  Telescope  at  Cambridge. 

Permit  me  through  the  medium  of  thy  pa- 
per to  make  known  the  result  of  an  evening's 
opportunity,  which,  on  the  15th  inst.,  it  was 
my  rich  privilege  to  enjoy,  in  the  examination 
of  various  celestial  objects  with  the  gigantic 
equatorial  telescope  recently  erected  in  the 
new  observatory  at  Cambridge. 

It  is  known  to  the  public  i>;enerally,  that  for 
several  years  past  preparations  have  been  in 
progress  at  Cambridge,  for  the  mounting  of 
this  noble  instrument,  which,  during  the  same 
period,  has  been  in  course  of  construction  at 
Munich,  in  Germany.  In  view  of  the  im- 
mense pains  and  cost  involved,  it  was  an  inter- 
esting and  fearful  question,  whether  its  perform- 
ance would  equal  the  anticipations  so  long  and 
anxiously  indulged  by  the  parlies  interested  ; 
and  before  speaking  of  this  it  may  be  useful 
briefly  to  advert  to  some  of  i's  properties, 
though  a  far  more  extended  and  scientific  de- 
scription of  it  will  doubtless  be  prepared  by 
the  able  director  of  the  observatory,  William 
C.  Bond,  and  ultimately  published  by  the  com- 
mittee of  examination. 

The  pier  on  which  it  rests  is  of  masonry, 
consisting  of  blocks  of  granite.  It  is  a  frus- 
trum  of  a  cone,  21)  feet  in  diameter  at  its  base, 
and  10  at  top,  and  about  forty  feet  in  height  ; 
its  base,  however,  is  20  feet  below  the  surface 
of  the  ground.  On  its  flat  and  level  lop  is 
placed  the  pedestal,  to  which  the  telescope  is 
attached.  It  is  a  huge  block  of  granite,  PJ 
tons  in  weight,  handsomely  wrought,  and  of  a 
construction  adapted  to  the  equatorial  appara- 
tus, consisting  of  ponderous  masses  of  brass, 
and  weighing,  with  the  tube,  certainly  not  less 
than  4  tons  ;  and  yet  so  ingeniou-ly  and  per- 
fectly is  friction  evaded,  that  the  merest  child 
can  give  it  motion  and  direct  it  to  any  point  in 
the  heavens. 

The  object-glass  of  the  instrument  is  15 
inches  in  diameter  in  the  clear;  its  focal  length 
is  23  feet,  and  the  length  of  the  instrument, 
including  the  sliding  tube,  about  24  feet. 

That  the  reader  may  not  deceive  himself  by 
comparing  these  dimensions  with  those  of  the 
telescope  constructed  by  Sir  William  Herschell, 
or  the  greater  one  more  recently  made  by  Lord 
Rosse,  he  may  be  reminded  that  these  are  re- 
flecting telescopes,  with  metallic  mirrors,  and 
for  equal  duty,  with  the  exception  of  what  is 
termed  space-penetraiing  power,  must  greatly 
exceed  in  size.  Suffice  it  to  say,  then,  that 
ihe  telescope  at  Cambridge  is  of  the  refracting 
kind,  its  optical  duties  being  performed  by 
lenses;  and  to  obtain  a  lens  of  15  inches  in 
diameter,  of  a  sufficient  purity  to  represent  the 
object  in  perfect  shape  and  colour,  under  high 
magnifying  powers,  is  an  art  of  inconceivable 
difficulty,  and,  at  present,  I  believe,  has  never 
been  successfully  accomplished  by  any  other 
establishment  than  the  one  in  which  this  tele- 
scope was  manufactured.  The  secret  was  im- 
parted by  the  lamented  Fraunhoffer,  and  so 
fearfully  tenacious  are  they  of  the  minutioe  of 


the  movements,  that,  it  is  said,  they  are  unwil- 
ling to  use  any  other  poker  to  stir  the  melted 
mass  than  that  which  was  employed  by  that 
illustrious  man.  No  larger  refracting  tele- 
scoj/e  has  ever  been  in  successful  operation  in 
the  world. 

It  is  of  corresponding  size  with  the  boasted 
instrument  at  the  imperial  observatory  at  Pul- 
kova,  manufactured  at  the  same  establishment ; 
but  the  Cambridge  lens  is  warranted  to  be  as 
good,  and  by  the  maker  believed  to  be  better. 
This  was  also  the  opinion  of  Simms,  ihe  cele- 
brated manufacturer  of  England,  who  was 
employed  to  inspect  the  lenses  side  by  side. 
The  immense  labour  necessary  in  mounting  and 
adjusting  an  instrument  of  this  construction  and 
magnitude,  without  previous  practice  or  expe- 
rience, was  greatly  diminished  by  those  prepa- 
rations which  the  skill  and  ingenuity  of  the 
director  enabled  him  to  effect,  while  the  instru- 
ment and  its  various  equipments  were  in 
Germany  ;  but  the  period  since  its  arrival  has 
not  yet  been  sufficient  to  render  the  adjustment 
perfect,  nor  is  it  at  present  pretended  to  be 
fully  prepared  for  use. 

To  counteract  the  apparent  diurnal  motion 
of  the  celestial  objects,  which  is  continually 
throwing  them  out  of  the  field  of  ordinary 
telescopes  (a  great  annoyance,  especially  w  hen 
high  powers  are  employed)  a  clock  work  is 
attached  to  the  equatorial  axis,  so  constructed 
as  to  give  to  the  instrument  a  quiet  and  steady 
siderial  motion,  contrary  to  the  motion  of  the 
earth,  which,  by  a  slight  modification,  may  be 
applied  to  the  solar  or  lunar  motion  ;  but  it  is 
generally  sufficient  when  adjusted  to  a  star. 
The  effect  of  this  arrangement  is  to  keep  the 
object  for  several  hours  constantly  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  field  of  view. 

The  night  of  the  15th  was  by  no  means  a 
favourable  one.  With  the  exception  of  scat- 
tering cirri,  it  was  cloudless,  but  the  atmos- 
phere was  smoky,  as  it  had  been  for  the 
previous  fortnight.  The  first  object  to  which, 
at  my  request,  the  telescope  was  directed,  was 
the  planet  Venus,  invisible  to  the  naked  eye,  it 
being  yet  daylight  The  instrument  was,  how- 
ever,  adjusted  to  the  right  ascension  and  decli- 
nation of  the  planet,  and  the  clock  woik  set  in 
motion,  when  the  object  made  its  appearance 
in  the  centre  of  the  field,  and  although  veiled 
with  smoke,  and  obscured  by  daylight,  it  met 
ihe  eve  with  a  clare.  What  will  be  the  effect 
of  a  view  of  this  planet,  in  the  absence  ol  twi- 
light, in  a  clear,  autumnal  evening,  can  only 
be  imagined. 

The  planet  was  only  14  degrees  from  the 
horizon.  The  intervening  dense  atmosphere 
of  the  earth,  the  mist  and  vapour  always  ex- 
isting so  near  its  surface,  all  magnified  by  the 
instrument,  were  not  sufficient  to  prevent  a  rich 
display  of  its  disc,  half  illuminated,  and  much 
resembling  the  moon  at  the  quarter,  except  a 
dusky  hue,  which  I  attributed  to  the  dense 
atmosphere  of  the  planet. 

The  view  exceeded  any  idea  that  I  had  en- 
tertained of  the  performance  of  the  instrument, 
but  our  opportunity  was  abridged  by  the  neces- 
sity of  catching  a  glimpse  at  the  moon,  still 
nearer  the  horizon,  and  already  veiling  herself 
with  cirri.  The  first  object  on  the  lunar  sur- 
face that  met  my  eye  was  the  yawning  gulf 
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Endymion,  wide,  deep,  and  dark  ;  the  line  of 
illumination  leaped  from  side  [to  side],  leaving 
a  frightful  gap  between.  The  mountains  ge- 
nerally stood  out  in  bold  relief,  casting  sha- 
dows black  as  midnight;  indeed  the  entire 
length  of  the  line  dividing  the  light  from  the 
dark  hemisphere,  exhibited  a  mass  of  ruins  of 
unspeakable  magnificence.  The  clock  work 
was  hardly  adjusted  when  the  moon  set. 

Notwithstanding  the  brevity  of  the  opportu- 
nity, and  the  obscurity  of  the  moon,  I  satisfied 
myself  of  the  existence  of  the  grey  light  spoken 
of  by  Schroeter,  indicating  a  twilight  only  com- 
patible with  the  existence  of  a  lunar  atmos- 
phere ;  a  far  more  favourable  opportunity  is 
probably  near  at  hand,  and  this  mooted  ques- 
tion will  be  set  at  rest. 

At  a  later  period  of  the  evening  our  atten- 
tion was  directed  to  the  test  objects.  On  a 
previous  evening,  the  double  star,  Gamma  Co- 
rona, had  been  well  separated  with  a  power 
of  720.  The  mere  separation  of  this  star  is 
thought  to  have  been  the  highest  attainment  of 
Prof.  Sturve,  with  the  imperial  instrument,  but 
it  was  divided  by  the  Cambridge  instrument 
without  effort.  This  star  was  examined  in 
1832,  by  Sir  J.  Herschell,  with  his  20  feet 
reflector,  when  he  only  saw  a  round  disk  with- 
out a  companion. 

The  point  of  faint  light,  also,  near  Alpha 
Capricorni,  which  President  Smyth  says  long 
baffled  his  researches,  was  boldly  exhibited  by 
the  Cambridge  instrument.  Sir  John  Her- 
schell was  led  to  suppose  that  this  object  was 
seen  by  reflected  light — a  field  of  investigation 
which  will  not  be  likely  to  escape  the  attention 
of  the  Cambridge  observers. 

The  companion  of  Antares,  though  obscured 
by  haze  and  smoke,  was  very  conspicuous. 
Sir  J.  Herschell,  while  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  could  not  have  missed  it  for  a  moment, 
if  he  had  turned  his  telescope  upon  it,  inasmuch 
as  it  may  be  detected,  under  favourable  cir- 
cumstances, in  this  latitude,  by  a  five  feet 
equatorial. 

The  telescope  was  now  directed  to  the  close 
double  star,  Eta  Corona.  Close,  indeed,  it 
has  been  of  late  years,  having  set  at  defiance 
most  of  the  telescopes  in  the  world.  It  was, 
at  one  time,  a  test  object  for  telescopes,  but  it 
has  recently  been  closed.  It  nevertheless 
yielded  to  our  power  at  once,  and  the  dark 
thread  which  separated  it  could  not  have  mea- 
sured more  than  one  third  of  a  second. 

The  instrument  was  next  adjusted  to  the  an- 
nular nebula  between  Beta  and  Gamma,  in 
the  constellation  of  the  Lyre,  and  the  clock 
work  being  applied,  an  opportunity  was  afford- 
ed me  which  1  had  often  craved,  for  a  delibe- 
rate survey  of  an  object,  which,  with  smaller 
and  less  powerful  instruments,  had  deeply 
interested  me.  With  ordinary  instruments,  it 
appears  to  be  a  ring  or  wreath  of  stars,  being 
entirely  vacant  in  the  centre,  not  unlike  what 
we  mighl  suppose  to  be  the  appearance  of  the 
milky  way,  viewed  as  a  whole  at  an  immense 
distance.  Seen  through  the  Cambridge  tele- 
scope, it  is  no  longer  a  ring,  its  centre  is  no 
longer  dark,  but  filled  with  a  multitude  of 
small  faint  stars.  Lord  Ro.sse's  powerful  re- 
flector represented  the  interior  as  nebulous,  a 
circumstance  of  which  I  was  not  aware  when 


at  Cambridge,  and  hence  did  not  speak  of  its 
resolvability  ;  but  I  am  quite  sure  the  indivi- 
dual stars,  though  faint,  were  distinctly  seen. 

The  double  star,  61  Cygni,  now  engaged 
our  attention  ;  thus  honoured,  only  on  account 
of  the  rank  it  holds  in  the  history  of  science, 
being  memorable  for  the  researches  of  Bessel, 
to  whom  it  revealed  its  parallax.  I  was  struck, 
however,  with  the  small,  neat,  round  disc  of 
the  individual  stars,  giving  additional  evidence 
to  that  already  obtained  from  their  annual  mo- 
tion, that,  distant  as  they  may  be,  by  our 
means  and  modes  of  measurement,  these  bodies 
are  comparatively  near. 

Search  was  now  made  for  the  double-head- 
ed shot,  or  dumb-bell,  nebula  as  it  is  called, 
situated  in  the  Fox's  breast.  The  instrument 
was  set  to  its  position,  and  it  appeared  in  the 
field.  The  director  had  scarcely  applied  his 
eye  to  the  telescope  before  he  expressed  the 
opinion  that  the  nebula  was  resolved.  The 
assistant  observer  was  then  called  upon  to  ex- 
amine it,  and  repeatedly  said,  "  It  is  resolved." 
I  then  applied  my  own  eye,  and  found  it  to 
consist  of  closely  packed,  but  of  individual 
stars.  I  am  thus  minute,  because  this  has 
been  uniformly  numbered  among  the  irresolv- 
able nebulae.  It  was  first  discovered  by  Mes- 
sier, many  years  since,  and  described  by  him 
as  an  oval  nebula,  without  a  star.  The  Earl 
of  Rosse,  as  we  are  informed,  by  the  President 
of  the  Astronomical  Society  of  London,  applied 
his  powerful  reflector  to  this  object,  and  went 
so  far  as  to  say,  that  "  it  exhibited  symptoms 
of  resolvability  ;"  but  he  did  not  resolve  it ;  nor 
am  I  aware  that  it  has  ever  before  yielded  to 
the  power  of  the  telescope. 

The  next  object  of  scrutiny  was  the  delight- 
ful cluster  in  Hercules.  This  was  a  sort  of 
dessert  to  the  entertainment, — the  sweetmeat 
of  the  feast.  Well  might  Prof.  Nichol  say, 
that  "  no  plate  can  give  a  fitting  representation 
of  it,"  and  well  might  he  add,  "  No  one  ever 
saw  it,  for  tbe  first  time,  through  a  telescope, 
without  uttering  a  shout  of  wonder ;"  but  I  am 
sure  that  if  the  Professor  were  once  to  see  it 
himself,  through  the  Cambridge  instrument, 
his  astonishment  would  be  unutterable.  No 
new  feature  was  exhibited,  but  its  beauty  and 
brilliancy  were  greatly  magnified. 

The  beautiful  star  Alpha  Lyra,  had  now 
reached  the  meridian,  and,  from  its  high  north- 
ern declination,  was  much  above  the  mist  of 
the  atmosphere.  With  this  we  were  to  take 
our  leave  of  "these  life-infusing  suns  of  other 
worlds."  When  the  telescope  was  adjusted  to 
this  star,  such  was  its  dazzling  brightness,  and 
so  thickly  was  it  surrounded  by  telescopic  com- 
panions, that  the  assistant  astronomer  shouted 
when  it  met  his  eye.  The  powers  employed 
on  this  occasion  ranged  from  250  to  750. 
The  instrument  is  furnished  with  eye  pieces 
magnifying  two  thousand  times. 

Among  the  results  which  may  be  anticipated 
from  this  capital  instrument,  is  the  detection  of 
planets  revolving  about  the  fixed  stars,  which 
are  strongly  indicated  by  those  faint  points  of 
white  light,  or  minute  stars,  which  cluster 
about  Alpha  Lyra,  of  which  I  counted  23, 
and  the  sharper  eye  of  the  assistant  observer 
numbered  35.  Constant  measurements  of 
these,  with  high  powers,  will,  it  may  be  con' 


fidently  expected,  at  no  distant  day,  make 
known  the  motions  and  laws  of  these  wonder- 
fully remote  and  complicated  systems. 

William  Mitchell. 
Nantucket,  Seventh  mo.  19th,  1847. 


For  "The Friend." 


Marsh's  Life  of  George  Fox. 

(Concluded  from  page  374.) 

The  reviewer  continues  : — 

"  It  would  be  a  subject  of  interesting  inquiry, 
but  foreign  to  the  objects  of  a  literary  review, 
whether  the  grand  features  of  this  mission  of 
George  Fox,  and  the  practice  of  his  early  fol- 
lowers resulting  from  it,  are  not  based  upon 
more  solid  principles  of  Christianity,  and  are 
not  more  closely  allied  to  its  pure  spirit  than 
the  world  at  large  generally  admit  to  be  essen- 
tial ?  Quakerism  is  grounded  on  the  passage 
— "  that  the  grace  of  God  which  brings  salva- 
tion had  appeared  to  all  men,  and  that  the 
manifestation  of  the  Spirit  of  God  was  given  to 
every  man  to  profit  withal."  Fox  maintained, 
that  by  a  faithful  obedience  to  the  inward 
teachings  of  this  Holy  Spirit  we  become  God's 
people,  and  by  its  aid  alone  acquire  a  clear 
understanding  of  the  Scriptures  ;  but  which  in- 
ward monitor,  if  continually  neglected,  or  after 
the  example  of  Felix,  dismissed  for  a  more 
convenient  season,  will  in  time  be  withdrawn, 
leaving  the  heart  reprobate,  and  abandoned  to 
its  own  wicked  devices ;  for  God  has  declared, 
'  my  Spirit  shall  not  always  strive  with  man.' 
Gen.  vii.  3. 

"  This  inward  principle,  is  the  good  seed, 
which  being  sown  in  all  soils,  flourishes  in 
some,  pines  away  or  is  choked  in  others,  and 
in  some  individuals  finds  no  root  at  all.  Scrip- 
tural authority,  if  it  be  literally  interpreted,  is 
at  least  in  favour  of  Fox's  testimony  against 
all  oaths,  and  warfare,  as  being  antichristian, 
and  in  direct  opposition  to  the  dictates  of  Christ, 
and  the  practice  of  the  apostles  and  early 
church.  And  further,  in  accordance  with  his 
emulation  of  the  noble  and  disinterested  exam- 
ple of  the  early  Christian  pastors,  who  minis- 
tered the  word  of  life  without  fee  or  reward ; 
and  with  his  rejection  of  all  outward  ceremo- 
nies and  forms  of  worship,  because  they  had 
degenerated  into  religious  rites,  and  which  he 
considered  as  so  many  stumbling  blocks  and 
impediments  to  that  spiritual  devotion  required 
of  man  by  his  Maker.  Again,  it  would  appear 
to  support  bis  great  Christian  principle,  that  no 
system  of  policy  whatever  should  be  founded 
on  expediency ;  but  upon  that  golden  precept 
of  Christ's  '  of  doing  unto  others  as  we  would 
they  should  do  unto  us,' — a  maxim  that  if 
faithfully  acted  upon  would  do  away  at  once 
with  all  grounds  of  contention  and  warfare. 
The  Quakers  therefore  as  a  body  may  be  con- 
sidered universal  philanthropists ;  and  in  their 
Christian  love  and  good  will  to  all  men  they 
are  as  much  opposed  to  every  measure  which 
is  injurious  to  the  free  and  just  rights  of  man, 
as  they  are  often  the  foremost  supporters  of 
those  devised  for  his  good. 

"  '  The  mission  of  G.  Fox  was  no  republi- 
can doctrine,  disguised  under  the  form  of  theo- 
logy. It  never  interfered  with  the  existing 
powers,  whether  monarchical  or  republican, 
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ut  taught  obedience  to  the  magistrate,  by  en- 
orcing  purity  of  morals.    It  was  a  plain,  hon- 
st,  and  zealous  attempt  to  clear  the  gospel 
rom  the  mist  of  error  and  superstition,  which 
ad  long  obscured  it ;  to  release  the  minds  of 
the  people  from  the  shackles  of  school-wisdom, 
and  the  subtleties  of  polemical  divinity  ;  to  hold 
out  to  them  the  true  nature  of  that  redemption 
which  it  offers  to  all  mankind,  a  redemption 
depending  upon  faith  in  Christ,  repentance  from 
sin,  and  transformation  from  the  world,  but 
not  upon  outward  rites  and  ordinances,  or 
creeds  drawn  up  by  fallible  men.    He  pleaded 
lone  for  religious  liberty,  for  a  free  toleration 
f  all  religious  opinions  ;  a  principle  which  in 
itself  involves  emancipation  of  mind,  and  lays 
the  foundation  for  the  universal  and  equal 
ghts  of  all  men,  the  privileged  classes  as  well 
as  those  below  them  ;  and  effectually  resists 
the  encroachments  of  either  party  upon  the 
just  rights  of  the  other,  by  inculcating  the 
great  Christian  rule  of  doing  as  we  would  be 
done  by.' — p.  48. 

"  The  '  Journal'  of  George  Fox  was  pro- 
nounced by  the  late  Sir  James  Mackintosh  to 
be  '  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  and  instruc- 
tive documents  in  the  world  ;'  and  he  adds, 
that  '  no  man  of  competent  judgment  can  pe- 
ruse it  without  revering  the  virtue  of  the  wri- 
ter.' To  his  efforts,  single-handed,  or  nearly 
so,  we  may  ascribe  the  establishment  and  rise 
of  the  Quakers,  which,  as  Bancroft  in  his 

*  History  of  the  United  States'  declares,  is  '  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  events  in  the  history  of 
man.  It  marks,'  says  he,  '  the  moment  when 
intellectual  freedom  was  claimed  uncondition- 
ally by  the  people  as  an  inalienable  birthright. 
It  was  the  consequence  of  a  great  moral  war- 
fare against  corruption  ;  the  aspiration  of  the 
human  mind  after  a  perfect  emancipation  from 
the  long  reign  of  bigotry  and  superstition.'" 

"  Whatever  opinions  may  be  held  by  the 
world  concerning  the  Quakers  of  the  present 
day,  and  whatever  judgment  the  Quakers  may 
deserve  at  our  hands,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  Fox  and  his  followers  were  imbued  with 
the  spirit  of  Christianity  ;  that  they  were  clear- 
headed, single-minded  men,  who  preached  the 
gospel  in  all  sincerity,  influenced  solely  by  the 
idea  that  such  preaching  was  required  at  their 
hands;  that  they  were  simply  yielding  to  that 
inward  spiritual  light  spoken  of  by  St.  John  as 

•  the  light  which  lightelh  every  man  that  com- 
eth  into  the  world.'  This  light  they  regard  as 
greater  than  the  Scripture  itself,  because  the 
source  whence  those  Scriptures  flowed  ;  and 
the  influence  of  this  inward  light  is  a  funda- 
mental doctrine  of  Quakerism. 

"  It  must,  however,  be  observed,  that  the  be- 
lief in  this  inward  light  is  professed  also  by 
every  sect  of  Christians  ;  but  Quakers  seem  to 
stand  out  from  the  rest  in  having  real  faith  in 
its  existence.  Did  not  this  difference  exist  we 
should  not  find  theological  disputants  alluding 
in  derision  to  the  Quaker  terms  of'  being  guid- 
ed by  the  inward  light,'  or  being  '  moved  by 
the  Holy  Spirit.'  Much  misapprehension  has 
occurred  as  to  the  Trinitarian  views  of  the  So- 
ciety from  the  fact  that  the  term  Trinity  is 
rarely  if  ever  used  in  the  sermons  or  works  of 
their  teachers.  The  omission  appears  not  to 
result  from  any  disbelief  in  the  celebrated  and 


elaborately  discussed  verse  in  St.  John,  (v.  7,) 
which  is  taken  as  the  authority  for  the  doc- 
trine, for  concerning  this  verse,  all  Quaker 
writers  agree  in  considering  it  explanatory  of 
the  entire  spirit  of  the  New  Testament.  The 
question  of  its  authenticity  is  not  discussed, 
because  if  it  be  a  true  explanation  or  summary 
of  a  doctrine  already  received  as  truth,  it  mat- 
ters but  little  whether  the  explanation  were 
given  with  the  text,  or  subsequently.  They 
assert  that  the  word  Trinity  is  not  of  Scripture 
origin,  and  therefore  has  no  Divine  authority 
for  its  use.  The  charge  that  the  Quakers 
doubted  or  denied  the  Divinity  of  Christ  was 
met  by  Penn,  Barclay,  and  all  the  more  able 
writers  of  the  sect.  No  sect  is  less  liable  to 
such  a  charge,  and  there  is  none  which  makes 
implicit  faith  in  Christ  a  more  constant  and 
important  theme  of  exhortation. 

"  A  few  words  as  to  the  mode  in  which  Mr. 
Marsh  has  acquitted  himself  of  his  task.  It 
was  no  ordinary  undertaking  to  compile  such 
a  life  of  Fox  as  should  be  readable  to  the  pub- 
lic. What  had  previously  been  written  con- 
cerning this  remarkable  man  appears  to  have 
been  designed  more  for  the  use  of  the  Society 
itself  than  for  the  world  at  large  ;  and  is  ren- 
dered so  prolix,  if  we  may  use  the  term,  by 
detailed  accounts  of  meetings,  that  many  who 
began  the  task  of  perusal  in  the  spirit  of  fair 
inquiry,  would  relinquish  it  from  a  distaste  to 
the  almost  unintelligible  repetitions.  Mr. 
Marsh's  volume  is  the  reverse  of  prolix ;  it  has 
no  repetitions  to  render  it  distasteful,  and  gives 
just  so  much  of  the  history  of  Fox  as  is  essen- 
tial to  the  understanding  and  just  appreciation 
of  his  character.  He  represents  Fox  as  a  man 
of  inflexible  integrity,  of  invincible  courage,  of 
perfect  sincerity,  of  indomitable  perseverance, 
of  real  piety,  and  of  unquestionable  loyalty  :  an 
unflinching  friend;  a  forgiving  enemy,  a  true 
subject,  and  above  all,  a  perfect  Christian. 
Imagination,  in  all  its  vagaries,  had  rarely 
succeeded  in  drawing  so  spotless  a  character." 


From  "A  Memoir  of  Mary  Capper." 

To  J.  &  S.  Grubb. 

Fifth  mo.  15th,  1835. 
Ye  dear  labourers, — Be  faithful  unto  death  ! 
There  is  a  rest,  unpolluted  by  the  strife  of 
words.  Controversy  has  no  place  in  the  hea- 
venly city.  As  one  drawing  nigh  to  the  end 
of  time,  who  has  indeed  been  tenderly  dealt 
with,  I  turn  from  the  strange  voices  of  the  pre- 
sent day,  and  intermeddle  not.  Yet  I  think  I 
do  a  little  enter  into  feeling  and  Christian 
sympathy  with  the  faithful,  exercised  servants, 
who  have  to  preach  the  cross  of  Christ.  O  ! 
may  a  Redeemer's  love  and  power  keep  you, 
dear  friends,  and  every  deeply  proved,  tried 
mind,  from  the  tender  youth  to  the  aged  so- 
journer on  this  side  the  promised  land,  that  ye 
faint  not  nor  grow  weary  in  the  Lord's  work. 

Mary  Capper. 


To  J.  &  S.  Grubb. 
Birmingham,  Fifth  mo.  13th,  1836. 
My  beloved  Friends  : — Shall  I  once  more 
greet  you  with  the  language  of  affectionate  en- 
couragement?   Though  the  sun,  in  the  visi- 


ble firmament  be  in  eclipse,  it  is  not  lost.  The 
creative  power  that  gave  it  for  an  external 
light  remains  the  same  ;  even  the  universal 
Father  of  mankind,  good,  very  good  to  all  who 
seek  aright  to  know  and  obey  Him,  as  his 
truly  dependent  children.  He  who  set  the 
visible  sun  in  the  sky,  has  not  left  his  rational 
creation  formed  for  immortality,  without  a  wit- 
ness in  the  heart,  as  the  Scriptures  amply  testi- 
fy. What  indeed  should  we  do,  if  left  to 
doubtful  disputation  !  If  the  true  light  in  the 
soul  become  darkness,  how  great  is  that  dark- 
ness I  Watch  and  pray  that  the  day  spring 
from  on  high  may  again  arise  upon  us  as  a 
religious  Society,  somewhat  scattered  and 
shaken.  Possessing  our  souls  in  patience, 
may  we  have  compassion  one  for  another  ! 
The  foundation  standeth  sure,  though  there 
may  be  builders  thereon  of  wood,  hay  and 
stubble.' 

Well  my  dear  friends,  after  this  unpremedi- 
tated introduction,  I  recur  to  what  first  arose 
in  my  thoughts  in  viewing  you  as  contending, 
again  and  again,  for  the  faith  or  unchanged 
Truth,  with  fidelity  and  unwearied  diligence. 
The  Spirit  of  Truth  will  guide  into  all  truth. 
O !  it  is  a  blessed  thing  to  be  docile,  humble 
learners  at  the  foot  of  the  cross. 

14th.  This  is  the  third  or  fourth  time  that 
I  have  taken  the  pen,  for  I  have  been  cheered 
by  some  kind  calls,  from  dear  labourers,  on 
their  way  to  the  Yearly  Meeting.  Sadness 
clothes  the  spirit  as  we  commune  together  on 
the  things  which  are  brought  upon  us.  No- 
thing new  !  old  revel ings !  After  a  time  of 
lukewarmness,  or  living  too  much  at  ease,  may 
it  not  be  said,  a  woe  is  brought  upon  us,  that 
availing  spiritual  sorrow  may  spread  and  may 
arouse  the  dormant  faculties  to  a  right  and 
true  exercise ;  and  that  babes  may  be  fed  with 
the  pure  milk  prepared  for  their  nourishment, 
that  they  may  grow  thereby,  and  be  able  to 
bear  stronger  meat,  so  that  they  may  endure 
to  the  end  that  crowns  all,  and  experience  the 
salvation  of  the  soul,  through  Him  who  was 
crucified  for  the  sin  of  the  world, — the  Son  of 
God  !  "  Flesh  and  blood  hath  not  revealed 
this  unto  thee,"  &c.  May  I  not  reverently 
say,  the  spirit  within  me  prays,  with  increas- 
ing fervency,  that  revealed  truth  may  work 
the  work  of  righteousness,  to  the  praise  and 
glory  of  the  Holy  One. 

I  think  I  must  conclude  with  what  was  in 
my  mind  as  a  beginning;  thinking  of  you, 
dear  friends,  there  was  a  sweet,  abiding  im- 
pression, that  there  is  a  rest,  an  undefiled 
everlasting  rest,  prepared  for  the  patient  faith- 
ful labourer,  in  the  Lord's  vineyard.  Your 
work,  my  precious  friends,  may  not  yet  be 
finished ;  this  glorious  rest  awaits  you,  and 
every  true  labourer;  so  believes 

Mary  Capper. 


To  Mary  Capper. 

London,  Fifth  mo.  24th,  1836. 
My  dearly  beloved  Friend  : — 

This  day  thy  precious,  sweet  letter  was 
handed  me.  O  !  how  truly  cheering  it  is  to  con- 
template the  state  in  which  Divine  Goodness 
has  kept  thee  to  this  day.  I  can  look  back  to 
my  childhood,  when  I  first  saw,  with  wonder, 
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the  tears  flowing  from  thy  eyes  in  meeting; 
when  thou  wast  an  example  to  many,  of  nobly 
denying  self,  taking  up  the  cross,  and  follow- 
ing Him,  who  bore  the  contradiction  of  sinners 
against  himself,  and  who  has  been  pleased  to 
lead  about  and  instruct  ihee  ever  since.  Yea  ! 
He  h;is  kept  thee  as  the  apple  of  his  eye  ;  and 
so  I  humbly  believe  He  will  keep  thee  to  the 
end  ;  guiding  thy  leet  the  few  steps  that  re- 
main, and  ultimately  granting  an  entrance  into 
tiiose  blessed  regions  where  none  can  say,  1 
am  sick ;  where  there  is  no  more  pain,  neither 
any  more  sorrow ;  but  the  Lamb  that  is  in  the 
midst  of  the  Throne  doth  lead  to  living  foun- 
tains of  water,  and  all  tears  are  wiped  from  the 
eyes  forever. 

Some  in  t his  day  are  almost  ready  to  adopt 
the  language  of  the  prophet,  "  O !  that  my 
head  were  waters,  and  mine  eyes  a  fountain  of 
tears,  that  I  might  weep  day  and  night  for  the 
slain  of  the  daughter  of  my  people!"  for  truly 
there  is  that  among  us  which  lays  low  the  pure 
innocent  life  that  ought  to  be  in  the  ascend- 
ency. Yet  my  faith  is,  that  better  times  will 
come  even  to  our  religious  Society.  There  is, 
1  do  believe,  a  living  remnant  left,  who  being 
preserved  through  the  shaking  which  has  come 
upon  us.  will  shine  forth  bye  and  bye,  even  as 
the  light,  and  many  will  come  to  its  bright- 
ness, so  that  there  will  be  Quakers  still ;  those 
who  hold  the  precious  testimonies  of  the  ever- 
lasting gospel  in  their  primitive  simplicity  and 
unmixed  purity.  And  surely  it  is  unto  the 
Truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  that  the  nations  must 
come,  in  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy,  "  The 
kingdoms  of  this  world  shall  be  the  kingdoms 
of  God,  and  of  his  Christ." 

We  have  had  some  favoured  meetings  at 
this  our  annual  gathering.  Yea!  at  seasons, 
the  Lord's  own  blessed  presence  and  power 
have  been  over  all,  to  his  own  praise;  to  whom 
all  honour  and  gl<>ry  now  and  ever  belong. 

My  husband  sends  thee  much  unfeigned 
Christian  love,  in  which  I  tenderly  unite,  and 
remain 

Thy  ever-attached  friend, 

Sarah  Grubb. 

To  J.  &  S.  Grubb. 
Birmingham,  Fifth  mo.  19th,  1838. 
My  precious  Friends : — Although  my  powers 
of  communication  are  at  a  low  ebb,  I  would 
most  willingly  with  unfeigned  uniting  love 
again  greet  you.  Your  dear  children  also 
seem  to  have  place  in  my  best  desires,  that 
they  may  be  safely  kept  in  the  lowly  valley, 
and  patiently  abide  the  siftings  and  provings 
of  this  day.  I  think  1  do  enter  into  tender 
sympathy  with  a  rising  generation,  and  with 
my  fellow  pilgrims  who  may  be,  at  seasons, 
tossed  and  not  comforted.  Nothing  less  than 
enduring  mercy  and  goodness  can  keep  alive 
an  availing  faith  in  the  Rock  of  ages — the 
light,  the  life,  the  power,  that  leads  to  a  life  of 
holiness.  My  soul  presses  after  this  in  my 
present  weak  estate.  Ye  dear  labourers  and 
faithful  servants,  may  the  hope  set  before  you 
be  clear  and  stedfast.  To  be  willing  to  bear 
one  another's  burdens,  to  suffer  with  those  who 
are  tempted,  bufTetted  and  grievously  tried,  is 
the  work  of  the  good  Spirit  that  clothes  the 


Christian  believer  with  the  mind  that  was  in 
Christ,  so  far  as  seems  meet  to  perfect  wis- 
dom ;  so  that  my  endeared  S.  G.  I  notice  with 
a  measure  of  grateful  admiration,  thy  willing 
submission  to  a  restoration  of  health  and  re- 
newed power,  to  be  helpful  in  thy  own  dear 
family  and  to  others,  by  encouragement  and 
example,  that  they  faint  not  by  the  way,  though 
it  seems  rough  and  thorny.  Thy  affectionate 
communications  are  very  welcome  and  cheer- 
ing to  me. 

I  was  favoured  to  pass  through  the  protract- 
ed winter  with  as  little  ailment  as  the  genera- 
lity of  my  age.  pilgrims,  and  have  been  privi- 
leged to  get  to  our  meetings  lor  worship,  almost 
constantly,  having  the  free  use  of  my  limbs  at 
the  lengthened  period  of  eighty-three  revolving 
years  !  But  a  recent  attack  of  erysipelas  has 
much  reduced  my  mental  and  bodily  powers. 

With  all  my  infirmities,  the  good  Spirit  is 
not  wholly  withdrawn,  and  I  wrestle  in  prayer 
(or  resignation,  faith  and  patience.  Accept 
my  imperfect  offering,  in  the  love  I  bear  to 
thee  and  those  most  dear  to  thee. 

Affectionately, 

Mary  Capper. 

To  Mary  Capper. 

Clapham,  Fifth  mo.,  1838. 

Dearly  beloved  Friend: — Thy  sweet  and 
precious  letter  has  done  me  good.  O  ! ,  how 
delightful  it  is  to  see  that  some  hold  on  their 
way,  in  the  day  of  backsliding.  This  Yearly 
Meeting  convinces  us  that  we  are  still  too  ge- 
nerally a  revolting  people,  and  my  portion  of 
labour  has  been  much  in  the  line  of  laying 
open  our  condition,  and  calling  back  the  wan- 
derers, for  it  seems  to  be  a  day  of  renewed 
visitation.  The  heavenly  wing  is  extended  to 
gather  into  safety,  while  yet  many  are  not 
prepared  to  come  under  it,  for  want  of  being 
sensible  of  their  danger,  and  of  their  own  help- 
lessness. There  is  nevertheless  a  little  band 
of  humble  simple  ones,  who  feel  their  entire 
dependence  upon  the  Almighty  Helper,  and 
these  are  very  near  and  dear  one  unto  an- 
other, wherever  they  are  and  however  circum- 
stanced ;  among  such  is  thyself,  kept  through 
Divine  mercy  in  the  holy  oneness,  maintaining 
the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace  ; 
and  although  some  of  thy  steps,  now  late  in 
the  race,  may  be  painful,  I  do  believe  thou 
wilt  find  the  end  to  be  crowned  with  peace  and 
satisfaction  forever. 

My  dear  husband  let  me  come  alone  this 
time,  he  not  being  vigorous  enough  to  make 
his  coming  prudent.  My  children  feel  the  ten- 
der regard  expressed  for  them  in  thy  letters  to 
me.  We  seek  not  great  things  for  them  any 
more  than  for  ourselves,  either  as  to  temporals 
or  spirituals,  but  true  wisdom,  whose  ways 
are  pleasantness  and  her  paths  peace.  Many 
are  the  baptisms,  even  in  youth,  known  by 
such  as  yield  to  the  preparing  power,  which 
brings  to  a  holy  settlement,  on  the  sure  foun- 
dation. 

It  is  very  sweet  and  confirming  to  some  of 
us,  to  see  Daniel  Wheeler  return  safe  and 
sound,  in  every  sense  ;  and  to  hear  him  tell,  in 
a  few  sentences,  of  what  he  has  seen  of  the 
works  of  the  Lord,  and  his  wonders  in  the 


deeps,  and  testify  to  the  sufficiency  of  Divine 
Grace,  as  he  has  witnessed  it  in  himself  and 
others.  He  says,  that  if  he  had  entertained 
any  doubts  before  (which  was  not  the  case,) 
concerning  a  measure  and  manifestation  of  the 
Spirit  being  granted  to  all  men,  they  would 
have  been  removed  by  w  hat  he  has  seen  among 
those  whose  situation  in  the  world  left  them  in 
ignorance  as  to  the  outward,  yet  who  acknow- 
ledged to  being  sensible  of  the  reproofs  of  the 
great  and  good  Spirit  in  their  own  hearts. 
Daniel  is  as  tender  and  as  humble  as  a  child, 
after  all  that  the  Lord  has  wrought  by  him  as 
well  as  for  him. —  1  may  now  take  leave  of 
thee,  my  very  dear  friend,  and  remain,  1  hum- 
bly trust,  in  the  fellowship  of  the  gospel,  and 
also  a  partaker  with  thee  in  tribulation, 
Thy  affectionate  friend, 

Sarah  Grubb. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Don't  Steal  that  Fruit. 

The  Maine  Farmer  says,  "Sure,  an'  ye  don't  call  it 
stealing  to  get  over  and  lake  a  little  iruit,  do  ye  ?  Yes 
we  do,  and  the  meanest  kind  of  stealing,  too.  Ycu 
wouldn't  walk  into  that  man's  house  and  take  his  mo- 
ney  from  his  drawer,  nor  his  bread  from  his  table ;  and 
yet  very  likely  that  money  and  that  bread  has  not  cost 
its  owner  halt  so  much  care,  half  so  much  labour,  ard 
is  not  half  so  much  prized  and  valued  as  his  fruit. 
Don't  steal  it.  Children  and  young  people  are  gene- 
rally the  trespassers  on  this  soit  or  property.  Tl;ey 
ought  to  be  carefully  cautioned  by  their  parents,  by 
their  guardians,  by  their  school  teachers,  and  by  the 
whole  of  the  older  parts  of  the  community,  to  avoid 
these  species  of  transgression.  Nothing  is  more  ag- 
gravating to  a  person  who  has  for  years  spent  his  time 
and  his  money  in  rearing  up  good  lruit  of  auy  kind, 
than  to  have  it  filched  from  him  by  any  body.  The 
theft  is  contemptibly  mean  ;  and  yet  there  are  many 
who  look  upon  it  as  a  trivia]  affair,  and  as  one  hardly 
deserving  the  trouble  of  a  rebuke,  when  thf)  whole 
community  ought  to  frown  it  down." 

Persons  residing  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
factories,  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  are  par- 
ticularly annoyed  in  this  manner.  It  seems 
as  if  a  tree  or  vine  with  good  fruit  was  closely 
watched,  and  when  the  owner  was  about  to 
gather  in  the  fruit,  he  rises  in  the  morning  and 
finds  that  some  unprincipled  person  has  been 
beforehand  and  swept  off  the  product  of  his 
care  and  labour  without  the  slightest  remune- 
ration. Children  should  be  taught  to  refrain 
from  laying  their  hands  on  any  thing  that  does 
not  belong  to  them,  not  only  because  purloin- 
ing it  would  aggravate  the  owner,  but  also  be- 
cause it  is  an  offence  against  God,  and  by 
small  beginnings  the  foundation  is  laid,  if  they 
persist  in  the  evil,  for  becoming  hardened 
thieves,  and  thereby  destroying  their  own  hap- 
piness, and  the  peace  of  society. 

A  Curious  Will. 

[What  a  melancholy  picture  of  the  empti- 
ness and  vanity  of  the  pleasures  of  wealth,  and 
all  worldly  enjoyments,  does  the  following  pa- 
ragraph furnish  ! — The  Friend.] 

The  Courier  des  Etats  Unis  gives  an  account 
of  a  singular  Will  left  by  a  wealthy  notary  in 
Paris,  about  twenty-five  years  since,  and  which 
is  yet  in  course  of  fulfilment.  His  greatest 
pleasure  in  life  had  been  to  gather  his  numer- 
ous friends  around  his  table  and  treat  them 
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ilendidly,  being  generous  and  a  good  liver, 
nd  he  conceived  ihe  notion  of  perpetuating 
lese  social  gatherings  after  his  death.  Ac- 
ordingly,  by  his  will  he  instituted  an  annual 
anquK  for  twenty  of  his  chosen  friends,  ap- 
ropriating  to  the  purpose  the  sum  of  2,000 
•anes.  The  details  of  the  feast  were  strictly 
njoined,  directing  the  expense  always  to  be 
i/0  francs  a  head.  The  memory  of  the  de- 
;ased  was  to  be  toasted,  and  to  make  the  sub- 
ict  of  conversation  as  friendship  or  politeness 
light  dictate.  The  feast  was  to  be  inviolably 
ie  same,  twenty-one  plates  to  be  always  set, 
>ne  for  himself  as  perpetual  head  of  the  table,) 
ad  the  2,000  francs  to  be  expended. 

The  first  year  the  twenty  friends  were  all 
lere,  but  year  after  year  (hey  were  removed 
y  death,  until  in  twenty  years  they  were  re- 
uced  to  eight.  These  partook  as  customary 
f  the  feast,  and  toasted  the  memories  of  their 
■•parted  companions.  Last  yearf  however, 
iere  were  but  two,  who  solely  shared  the 
txurious  but  melancholy  banquet.  The  two 
new  each  other  but  little,  and  met  yearly  at 
lis  table.  Their  positions  were  very  different. 
*ne  was  very  rich,  while  misfortune  had  re- 
iced  the  other  to  destitution.  The  rich  and 
e  poor  man  sat  coldly  opposite  to  each  other 
atil,  warmed  by  the  wines,  they  had  forgotten 
ieir  different  circumstances. 

On  the  first  of  June,  this  year,  the  feast 
gain  returned,  but  the  rich  man  was  dead, 
id  the  poor  and  only  survivor  seated  himself 

the  table  laden  with  silver,  with  its  twenty- 
le  covers,  and  its  delicious  viands.  There 
s  sat  the  victim  of  poverty,  subject  to  all 

ivations,  pervaded  by  a  feeling  of  sadness 
id  desolation,  to  a  magnificent  banquet  of 

000  francs. 

Pressed  by  his  wants  he  made  bold  to  request 
at  the  sum  which  was  applied  to  this  yearly 
ast  lor  himself  might  be  appropriated  to  his 
lily  sustenance.  The  lawyer  showed  him 
e  positive  clause  of  the  will  which  he  was 
>mpelled  to  see  executed  to  the  letter.  The 
>or  man  retired  in  sadness,  thinking  how 
any  days  he  would  be  obliged  to  go  without 
dinner,  while  once  a  year  he  was  compelled 
be  surfeited  with  a  feast  prepared  for  21 
Tsons,  and  valued  at  2,000  francs!  A  sin- 
ilar  piece  of  folly  truly. 


Drowning  Pilot. 

Tired  of  waiting  for  Ihe  Hippopotamus,  we 
t  out  from  Wady  Haifa  without  him  ,•  but 
r  progress,  even  across  the  stream,  was  very 
jw,  osving  to  the  storm.  When  we  were 
iout  half  way  over  the  river,  which  here  is 
rluips  a  mile  and  a  half  wide,  we  saw  the 
ot  swimming  towards  us  in  the  distance,  his 
ithes  wrapped  in  a  turban  on  his  head.  We 
sted  on  our  oars,  and  watched  his  progress 
r  some  time  with  anxiety,  when  a  faint  shriek 
>ng  the  stormy  waters  told  to  our  quick- 
red  crew  that  he  was  sinking!  It  seemed 
en  then  hopeless  to  save  him  ;  he  was  a 
arfer  of  a  mile  distant;  the  waves  ran  high, 
d  crocodiles  swarmed  in  the  water;  and  it 
i  is  we  who  had  insisted  on  leaving  the  village 
thout  him.  It  was  a  painful  moment  when 
saw  the  poor  fellow's  arms  tossed  in  air, 


fearing  that  his  voice  could  not  be  heard  ;  and 
this  was  his  simple  and  only  appeal  Ibr  help. : 
Nor  was  it  in  vain.  Before  his  cry  had  died 
away,  two  of  our  Arabs  had  Hung  off  their 
gowns — thrown  a  plank  into  the  water — and, 
belbre  the  most  eagec  voice  could  cheer  them 
on,  they  plunged  among  the  waves,  shoving 
the  plank  forward  as  they  swam,  and  struggled 
gallantly  to  reach  the  drowning  man.  We 
strained  every  nerve  to  follow  them,  but  the 
storm  was  too  strong  for  us,  and  we  were  only 
driving  lurther  off.  Still,  the  daring  swim- 
mers struggled  more  and  more  desperately 
towards  their  perishing  comrade ;  still  lainter 
and  lainter  grew  the  hope  of  saving  him.  From 
the  time  he  saw  the  men  plunge  into  the  water, 
he  made  no  sign,  and  uttered  no  sound,  but 
resigned  himself  to  his  destiny  and  his  God. 
Our  crew,  usually  so  noisy,  lay  crouching  at 
their  oars,  hushed  as  death  in  the  intensity  of 
suspense.  And  now — when  his  gallant  com- 
rades are  within  a  few  yards  of  him,  and  he  is 
all  but  safe — his  dark  face  dips  under  the  foam  ; 
and  then,  his  turban  sinks,  and  sinks  so  slow- 
ly, that  we  could  scarcely  believe  it  gone!  A 
groan,  that  burst  from  every  pent-up  bosom  in 
the  boat,  told  that  all  was  over,  and  then  there 
was  a  silence  as  deep  as  that  of  the  grave  to 
which  he  had  gone  down.  How  fearfully  and 
vividly  then  flashed  into  our  thoughts  the  deso- 
lation of  his  bumble  home,  the  shriek  of  his 
widow  among  the  wild  forests  where  he  dwelt, 
and  we — but,  hold  ! — the  turban  re.ippears  for 
a  moment  above  the  water,  and,  while  it  bal- 
ances, one  dashing  effort — one  bold  spring — 
may  save  him  yet.  Now,  Mohammed's  dark 
figure  is  seen  almost  leaping  from  the  water ; 
now — there  is  no  living  thing  above  the  waves ; 
and  now — hurrah! — there  are  three!  Sup- 
ported on  either  side  by  his  deliverers,  his  head 
drooping  on  his  shoulder,  the  poor  pilot  is  there 
indeed,  and  is  using  his  own  exhaused  efforts 
to  advance.  Now  again  we  strained  despe- 
rately at  the  oars,  and  at  length  got  way  on 
our  boat  to  reach  a  sandbank,  at  the  far  end 
of  which  the  swimmers  had  just  arrived.  Once 
on  board,  the  apathetic  Arabs  received  the 
pilot  with  indifference:  we  found  he  was  or 
had  been  very  drunk,  as  usual  ;  and  he  who, 
but  a  few  moments  before,  had  been  the  centre 
of  absorbing  interest,  was  now  neglected  as  a 
blackguard.  The  two  brave  fellows  who  had 
saved  him  seemed  as  much  surprised  as  grate- 
ful when  they  found  themselves  rewarded  for 
such  a  trifling  service  as  saving  a  Nubian's 
life. — Eliot  Warburton. 


Interesting  from  Smyrna. — We  are  inform- 
ed by  a  letter  from  Smyrna,  in  Turkey,  to  the 
Boston  Atlas,  that  American  intellect  is  about 
achieving  another  triumph  in  that  benighted 
region.  It  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the 
establishment  of  a  Mechanics'  Institute  on  the 
banks  of  the  Bosphorous,  at  Mukriheney, 
where  the  American  colony  are  planting,  wild 
their  cotton  and  corn,  seeds  of  civilization,  cal- 
culated to  effect  more  for  the  re-generation  of 
Turkey  than  shores  of  diplomatists  with  their 
orders  of  merit  and  squabbles  for  precedency 
The  Sultan  has  given  this  infant  society  a 
house,  and  one  of  his  most  enlightened  officers, 
Dervish  Pasha,  has  joined  it,  in  common  with 


many  other  Americans,  English,  Turks, 
French  and  Armenians.  The  lounders,  Doc- 
tors Smith  ind  Davis,  both  Americans,  have 
commenced  a  course  of  public  lectures,  and 
recently  fifty  of  the  members  sat  down  to  a 
fraternal  dinner,  with  speeches,  toasts,  &c. 
These  medical  gentlemen  have  national  schools 
of  mineralogy  and  agriculture,  at  Zeitoun 
Bournou,  which,  as  well  as  the  cotion  manu- 
factory of  Mr.  Philips,  flourish  well. — Late 
Payer. 

Resources  of  Long  Inland. — The  Farmers' 
Club  of  the  American  Institute  seem  to  be  de- 
termined  to  give  a  new  spur  to  agriculture  on 
Long  Island.  They  lately  made  a  second 
trip  by  railroad  to  the  Eastern  end  of  the  Is- 
land, intending  to  visit  Sag  Harbour  and  other 
places  for  examining  the  soil,  &c„  and  return- 
ing next  day.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Club,  on 
Tuesday  last,  the  agriculture  and  capabilities 
of  Long  Island  were  considerably  discussed. 
It  was  staled  by  one  of  the  members,  named 
Hall,  that  there  were  yet  on  the  Island  two 
^  hundred  and  ninety  thousand  acres  of  primitive 
i  wilderness  ;  and  yet  the  land  is  all  valuable  lor 
cultivation,  and  many  of  the  larms  are  uonh 
a  hundred  dollars  per  acre.  Jl  is  strongly 
i  urged  that  the  agricultural  advantages  of  Long 
|  Island  are  not  properly  appreciated.  Hall 
stated  that  the  best  fruit  in  the  market  comes 
from  the  Island;  that  it  has  more  fair  da\s 
and  fewer  hurricanes  and  storms  than  the  in- 
terior districts  ;  that  the  apples  and  pears  are 
of  superior  flavour  to  any  in  the  world;  that 
the  culinary  vegetables  from  ihe  Island  are  the 
best  brought  to  market  ;  and  that  its  grass, 
hay,  and  grains  are  of  most  excellent  quality. 
He  urged  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to 
make  a  more  thorough  and  minute  investiga- 
tion of  the  resources  of  the  Island,  and  that 
measures  should  be  adopted  to  appropriate  a 
thousand  acres  of  the  wild  lands  to  the  pur- 
poses of  an  agricultural  college. — Late  Paper. 

Indian  Treaty. — We  are  gratified  to  learn, 
says  the  Washington  Union,  that  official  intel- 
ligence has  been  received  at  the  Office  of  In- 
dian  Affairs,  that  the  Sioux  and  Winnebago 
Indians  have  amicably  arranged  and  settled 
ihe  difficulties  between  them,  arising  out  of  a 
recent  attack  upon  a  parly  of  the  latter  by 
some  of  the  f  rmer,  in  which  several  Winne- 
bagoes  were  killed..  The  Sioux,  in  order  to 
make  reparation  as  far  as  in  their  power,  are 
to  pay  over,  for  the  benefit  and  support  of  the 
relatives  of  the  deceased,  one  thousand  dolhirs 
in  money,  which  they  have  authorized  to  be 
taken  from  the  annuities  payable  lo  them  by 
the  government.  The  two  tribes  having  con  e 
to  a  friendly  understanding,  and  smoked  the 
pipe  of  peace,  it  is  sincerely  lo  be  hoped  that 
no  further  difficulty  will  arise  between  them. 

The  Slave  Trade,  if  Daniell,  ihe  African 
traveller,  is  to  be  credited,  is  on  ihe  increase 
in  Angola  and  the  adjacent  countries.  In 
spite  of  the  reputed  vigilance  of  British  crui- 
sers, he  states  that  a  vast  number  of  sl.ives 
have  been  transmitted  to  the  Brazils' — the  ex- 
ports of  a  few  months  exceeding  the  ordinary 
amount  of  past  years.    A  vessel  had  even 
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been  equipped  in  the  port  of  Loanda,  the  chief 
Portugese  settlement  in  South  Africa,  and  had 
successfully  escaped  with  a  full  cargo  of  slaves. 
One  of  the  members  of  the  Portugese  court 
was  implicated  in  this  affair,  and  has  been  dis- 
missed from  his  post  by  the  government. — 
Late  Paper. 


Selected. 


SPARE  THE  INSECT. 

BY  E.  OAKES  SMITH. 

O,  turn  that  little  foot  aside, 
Nor  crush  beneath  its  tread 

The  smallest  insect  of  the  earth, 
Which  looks  to  God  for  bread. 

If  He,  who  made  the  universe, 
Looks  down,  in  kindest  love, 

To  shape  an  humble  thing  like  this, 
From  his  high  throne  above, — 

Thou  should  not  dare,  in  wantonness, 
That  creature's  life  destroy, 

Nor  give  a  pang  to  any  thing 
That  He  has  made  for  joy. 

My  child,  begin  in  little  things 

To  act  the  gentle  part, 
For  God  will  turn  his  love  away 

From  the  cruel,  selfish  heart. 


LITTLE  CHILDREN. 

BY  MARIA  ROSEAU. 

Speak  gently  to  the  little  child, 

So  guileless  and  so  free, 
Who,  with  a  trustful,  loving  heart, 

Puts  confidence  in  thee. 
Speak  not  the  cold  and  careless  thought 

Which  time  has  taught  thee  well, 
Nor  breathe  one  word  whose  bitter  tone 

Distrust  might  seem  to  tell. 

If  on  his  brow  there  rests  a  cloud, 

However  light  it  be, 
Speak  loving  words,  and  let  him  feel 

He  has  a  friend  in  thee: 
And  do  not  send  him  from  thy  side 

Till  on  his  face  shall  rest 
The  joyous  look,  the  sunny  smile, 

That  mark  a  happy  breast. 

Oh  !  teach  him,  this  should  be  his  aim, 

To  cheer  the  aching  heart, 
To  strive  where  thickest  darkness  reigns 

Some  radiance  to  impart ; 
To  spread  a  peaceful,  quiet  calm 

Where  dwells  the  noise  of  strife; 
Thus  doing  good  and  blessing  all 

To  spend  the  whole  of  lite. 

To  love  with  pure  affection  deep, 

All  creatures  great  and  small, 
And  still  a  stronger  love  to  bear 

For  Him,  who  made  them  all. 
Remember,  'tis  no  common  task 

That  thus  to  thee  is  given, 
To  rear  a  spirit  fit  to  be 

The  inhabitant  of  Heaven. 


Dog  Story. — A  man  by  the  name  of  Stone 
kept  a  calf  tied  in  his  yard,  but  the  rope  occa- 
sionally got  untied,  and  the  calf  was  left  loose. 
Oneday  a  neighbour  called  in  and  said,"  Squire, 
I  presume  your  calf  has  made  his  escape  from 
the  yard."  Stone  replied,  he  presumed  not, 
and  inquired  on  what  he  founded  his  opinion. 
— He  replied,  "  I  know  your  dog  well,  though 
I  do  not  your  calf.  I  overtook  your  dog  near 
Mill  Creek,  with  the  rope  in  his  mouth,  leading 
a  calf  towards  the  city,"  (about  a  mile  west  of 


Stone's  house.)  Stone  went  into  the  yard, 
found  the  calf  gone,  mounted  his  horse,  and 
took  the  road  for  the  mouth  of  Mill  Creek. 
When  he  had  gone  about  half  the  distance,  he 
met  his  trusty  dog,  tugging  on  with  the  rope 
in  his  mouth,  leading  the  calf.  He  gave  him 
a  word  of  encouragement,  and  turned  his  horse 
and  went  home,  leaving  the  dog  to  finish  his 
undertaking.  He  had  not  been  home  but  a 
short  time,  when  the  faithful  dog  brought  the 
calf  to  the  gate,  and  he  was  let  in. — Cist's 
Advertiser. 


The  Danger  of  Ether. — The  Boston  Tran- 
script says : — A  class  of  letheon  inhalers  is 
growing  up  in  England,  the  English  papers 
say,  whose  infatuation  is  neither  less  strong 
nor  less  miserable  than  that  of  the  opium  smo- 
kers in  China.  It  is  said  that  use  of  the  lethe- 
on is  becoming  common  merely  as  a  source  of 
pleasure;  the  apothecaries' shops  in  London 
have  regular  customers  for  the  liquid,  and  the 
apparatus  for  inhaling  is  found  in  many  private 
houses.  Terrible  catalogues  are  given  of  the 
disastrous  effects — frightful  derangement  of  the 
digestive  organs,  disease  of  the  lungs,  idiocy 
and  death,  are  declared  to  be  almost  certain 
attendants  of  habitual  inhalation. 


Coal  Mines  in  France. — According  to  an 
official  return,  there  are  407  coal  mines  now 
worked  in  this  kingdom.  The  extraction  of 
the  coal  and  the  drawing  off  the  water,  is  per- 
formed by  512  machines,  of  which  391  are 
worked  by  steam,  with  a  power  of  10,606 
horses.  During  the  last  year,  this  branch  of 
industry  gave  employment  to  29,554  work- 
men. The  produce  of  coal  during  the  same 
period,  was  37,827,395  metrical  quintals — the 
metrical  quintal  is  221^  lbs. — being  901,999 
more  than  in  the  preceding  year.  The  con- 
sumption of  coal  in  France  is  known  to  have 
increased  more  rapidly  than  the  supply  during 
the  last  fifteen  years;  for  during  this  period, 
manufactories,  private  houses,  and  the  naval 
arsenals,  have  used  foreign  coal  to  a  consider- 
able extent.  Belgium,  Great  Britain,  and  cer- 
tain Rhenish  provinces,  have  furnished  17,- 
558,859  metrical  quintals. — France,  during 
the  year,  exported  to  her  colonies,  and  to  the 
various  States  of  Europe,  517,753  quintals. 
The  total  consumption  in  France  during  the 
last  year,  was  54,868,501  metrical  quintals. — 
Late  Paper. 


Remarkable  Escape. — We  learn  that  John 
Price,  of  Haddonfield,  was  struck  by  lightning 
on  the  22d  ult.  whilst  walking  in  the  field  near 
that  village.  The  electric  fluid  passed  through 
the  front  part  of  his  hat,  rending  it  in  twain, 
and  deprived  the  left  arm  entirely  of  clothing, 
prostrating  J.  P.  in  a  state  of  insensibility. 
When  found,  some  three-quarters  of  an  hour 
after  the  occurrence,  he  had  so  far  recovered 
from  the  shock  as  to  be  able  to  crawl  on  his 
hands  and  knees  towards  the  house.  After 
having  been  prescribed  for  by  Dr.  C.  D.  Hen- 
dry, his  sensibility  was  partially  restored;  and 
we  are  happy  to  learn  that  he  is  now  doing 
well. — West  Jersey  man. 
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In  answer  to  the  request  of  our  Friend  ol 
Salem,  Henry  county,  Iowa,  we  may  say,  thai 
the  document  to  which  he  alludes,  issued  bj 
our  late  Yearly  Meeting,  is  now  in  print,  and 
can  be  obtained  by  application  to  Joseph  Snow, 
don,  Friends'  Bookstore,  No.  84  Arch  street. 


By  request  of  a  subscriber  we  have  insertec 
to-day,  an  interesting  article  on  The  Greai 
Telescope  of  Cambridge,  copied  from  the  Nan 
tucket  Inquirer.  The  writer,  William  Mit 
chell,  a  Friend  of  Nantucket,  deservedly  re 
puted  for  scientific  attainments,  has  more  that 
once  acceptably  appeared  as  a  contributor  tc 
"  The  Friend." 

It  appears,  on  examination,  that  the  article 
Loo-Choo  Islanders,  has  already  been  insertec 
in  "  The  Friend."  This,  however,  we  woul 
hope,  will  not  discourage  our  friend  D.  G.  H! 
from  again  offering  contributions  to  our  col 
umns  when  inclination  prompts. 


Co 

I) 


R.  J.  M.  is  informed  that  the  missing  numl 
ber  of  "  The  Friend"  has  been  forwarded  a 
requested.    The  fault  must  be  in  the  Post 
Office ; — our  agent  says  the  numbers  hav 
been  sent  with  due  regularity. 


WANTED 

Male  and  female  Principal  and  Assistani  \\ 
Teachers  for  the  ensuing  season  in  the  Evenpii; 
ing  Schools  for  Adult  Coloured  Persons.  Ap 
ply  early  to  John  C.  Allen,  Israel  H.  Johnson 
Nathaniel   H.   Brown,  or  Edward   Richid  « 
Committee. 

Phila.,  Eighth  mo.  1847. 


A  Teacher  Wanted. 
Wanted  a  teacher  for  the  primary  depart 
ment  in  the  Girls'  Select  School  in  this  city 
Apply  to  Elizabeth  C.  Mason,  Elizabeth  Peir 
son,  or  to  Elizabeth  Tatum. 


I! 


ten 


WANTED 

A  lad  from  15  to  17  years  of  age,  in  a  Dry 
Goods  Store.  Inquire  at  No.  S4  Mulberr 
street. 


Died,  at  Niagara  Falls,  New  York,  on  Sixth-daj 
the  23d  of  last  month,  Elizabeth  R.,  daughter  < 
Joseph  B.  Lippincott,  of  Burlington  county,  New  Jei 
sey,  in  the  38th  year  of  her  age.  On  the  afternoon  ( 
that  day  she  was  taken  with  copious  hemorrhage  ( 
the  lungs,  which  for  a  while  yielded  to  medical  trea 
ment,  but  returned  with  renewed  energy  about  1 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  she  soon  sank  under  ii 
Between  the  attacks,  she  was  preserved  in  much  con 
posure  of  spirit.  The  quiet  tenor  of  her  life  and  unol 
trusive  worth  had  won  her  many  friends.  The  .  sue 
denness  of  her  call  hence,  and  the  circumstance 
attending  it,  sound  loudly  in  the  ears  of  survivor 
"  Be  ye  also  ready." 
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For  "The  Friend.' 


Sckombiirgk's  Expedition. 

t  is  now  more  than  four  years  since  Sir 
bert  Schomburgk,  by  order  of  the  English 
vemment,  performed  a  journey  through  a 
tion  of  British  Guayana  with  which  we  are 
little  acquainted.  A  part  of  the  tract  which 
traversed  had  never  before  been  visited  by 
'  European.  The  wildness  of  trie  scenery, 
luxuriance  and  beauty  of  the  vegetation, 
remarkable  habits  and  appearance  of  some 
he  native  tribes  which  he  encountered,  and 
phenomena  of  the  climate,  all  which  he 
cribes  with  considerable  ability,  render  his 
rative  very  interesting  ;  and  his  scientific 
ervations  add  solid  and  permanent  value  to 
researches. 

Yfter  a  hasty  sketch  of  his  upward  journey, 
n  the  sea-board,  through  a  country  before 
>wn,  he  relates  the  particulars  of  his  depar- 
3  from  Pirara,  near  the  head  of  the  river 
hu,  his  route  by  the  river  Rupununi  towards 
source,  and  leads  his  reader  over  the  high 
:rvening  region  to  the  upper  waters  of  the 
lequibo,  and  thence  to  the  Corentyne,  down 
ich  he  descended  as  far  as  practicable  with 

bark  canoe,  and  terminates  his  tour  by 
ssing  the  country  to  George-Town  on  the 
st,  the  point  of  his  departure. 
)u  the  Rupununi,  his  adventures  began  : — 
'he  inlet,  on  the  banks  of  which  we  were 
amped,  abounded  in  kaimans — [a  kind  of 
gator.]  On  land  they  are  too  timid  to  be 
igerous  ;  and  the  animal  is  so  well  aware  of 

disadvantages  under  which  he  labours  when 
terra-firma,  that  on  the  slightest  appearance 
man  he  immediately  plunges  into  the  water 
>nce  there,  he  is  the  most  dangerous  animal 
the  rivers  of  Guayana.  I  was  anxious  to 
sess  a  perfect  skeleton  of  one  of  these  mon- 
IS,  and  accordingly,  Naripo,  the  kaiman- 
yer,  a  fine  Macust?,  was  armed  with  my 
i  for  the  purpose.  The  following  day  he 
ived  with  the  intelligence  that  he  had  suc- 
ded  ;  on  hearing  which  we  all  started  for 

sea-like  expansion  of  the  Awaricuru,  near 
ich  Naripo  had  shot  the  kaiman.    The  ani- 


mal was  still  in  the  water,  but  fastened  with  a 
rope  round  the  neck  to  a  tree.    Life  was  ex- 
tinct, and  we  had  nothing  to  fear,  though, 
when  looking  at  his  horrible  jaws  fringed  with 
teeth,  an  involuntary  shudder  almost  came 
over  me.    Its  whole  length  was  12  feet  3 
inches  (the  largest  I  have  ever  seen  measured 
16  feet);  the  head  was  18  inches  long,  and 
the  circumference,  pas^ng*>ver  the  eyes,  was 
20  inches  ;  the'girth  of  the  body,  where  most 
slender,  was  4  feet  5  inches.    Naripo,  with  no 
small  vanity,  related  how  he  had  shot  it.  He 
went,  he  said,  with  his  little  son,  a  boy  about 
8  years  of  age,  to  the  inlet,  and  having  tied  a 
fowl  to  a  long  string,  threw  it  into  the  water 
as  a  bait.    The  fluttering  of  the  bird  soon  at- 
tracted a  kaiman  to  the  spot,  when  it  received 
the  contents  of  the  rifle,  but  apparently  with 
little  effect  ;  for  though  it  sank  it  soon  rose 
again,  and  made  a  second  rush  at  the  fowl, 
which  had  been  again  thrown  into  the  water. 
Naripo  fired  a  second  time,  and  little  Danappe 
now  loaded  his  fow  ling-piece  with  slugs.  The 
ire  of  the  monster  being  raised,  the  dainty  bit 
was  withdrawn,  and  the  Macuse  merely  splash- 
ed the  water  with  his  foot,  holding  firmly 
against  a  tree  on  the  margin,  when  the  kaiman 
rushed  furiously  towards  him,  and  received  the 
shots  of  both  the  father  and  son.    Seven  dis- 
charges were  necessary  before  they  proved 
successful :  several  slugs  had  penetrated  the 
skull,  and  one  of  the  balls  had  passed  through 
the  eye." 

The  spring  was  well  advanced  when  our 
traveller  commenced  the  ascent  of  the  Rupu- 
nuni ;  it  was  the  rainy  season,  and  pretty  soon 
he  was  saluted  by  a  tropical  shower. 

"  May  4th.  What  a  night  we  had  passed  ! 
— it  appeared  as  if  the  flood-gates  of  heaven 
had  been  opened.  Anxious  to  make  every 
progress,  it  was  almost  dusk  before  we  began 
to  pitch  our  tents  the  previous  evening,  and 
we  had  not  got  them  up  when  the  thunder- 
storm commenced.  All  sounds  were  over- 
powered by  that  of  the  falling  rain  :  even  the 
thunder  was  scarcely  audible,  and  announced 
itself  only  by  the  vivid  flashes  of  lightning, 
which,  as  they  shot  along,  illumed  groups  of 
canoe-men  and  Indians,  seeking  shelter  as 
best  they  could,  and  trembling  with  fright  and 
cold.  As  for  keeping  a  fire  alive,  it  was  out 
of  the  question,  and  our  tents  were  no  protec- 
tion from  the  rain  that  fell  in  torrents.  I  esti- 
mated the  quantity  of  rain  which  fell  that  night 
at  from  5  to  6  inches.  The  thermometer  stood 
this  morning  at  65°  F.,  and  the  wet-bulb  ther- 
mometer at  04°  7,  a  certain  indication  of  the 
atmosphere  being  overcharged  with  moisture." 

In  a  dry  atmosphere,  evaporation  rapidly 
reduces  the  temperature  of  a  thermometer 
whose  bulb  has  been  moistened.  In  this  in- 
stance, the  reduction  heing  but  three-tenths  of 


a  degree,  the  air  must  have  been  nearly  satu- 
rated. On  the  5th  they  had  another  deluge  of 
rain  ;  the  next  day  was  fine. 

"Nothing  could  exceed  the  beauty  of  the 
morning.  The  sun  rose  partially  covered  by 
fleecy  clouds,  as  if  afraid  to  contend  for  the 
supremacy  of  the  day  against  the  dark  hover- 
ing masses  to  the  west ;  but  when  its  rays  fell 
upon  rain-drops  on  the  foliage,  the  scene  was 
one  of  fairy  land.  The  majestic  Mora,  refresh- 
ed by  the  late  rains,  was  covered  with  a  suc- 
cession of  leaves  whose  tints,  varied  with  their 
age,  passed  from  yellow  through  red  to  dark 
green  ;  while  the  splendid  Petrea,  with  racemes 
of  bright  blue  flowers,  sometimes  12  to  18 
inchesJong,  trailed  from  bush  to  tree,  and  with 
the  orange-coloured  Comhrieta  gave  variety  to 
the  surrounding  scenery." 

They  were  now  in  the  midst  of  mountains, 
and  soon  reached  a  settlement  of  Wnpisiana 
Indians.  The  old  chieftain  received  the  tra- 
vellers cordially,  and  led  Schomburgk  to  view 
his  cultivated  grounds. 

"  He  showed  me  the  pride  of  his  heart,  spots 
of  Cassada,  some,  as  he  said,  six  moons,  others 
four  moons  in  the  ground.  There  were  his 
yams,  and  there  his  tobacco  plants  and  arbo- 
rescent cottons  of  a  size  that  would  have  aston- 
ished a  planter  from  the  south  of  the  United 
States,  and  attested  the  fertility  of  the  soil, 
which  was  a  black  mould  slightly  mixed  with 
sand.  The  old  man  could  rot  sufficiently  ex- 
patiate on  the  fertility  of  the  soil  around  his 
village,  in  proof  of  which  he  pointed  to  the 
graceful  curua  palm  towering  high  above  the 
adjacent  forest-trees.  We  saw  the  trunk  of  a 
large  silk  cotton  tree  (Bombax,  Spec.)  which 
if  it  had  remained  standing  in  his  fields,  would 
no  doubt  have  rendered  the  ground  under  it 
useless,  by  reason  of  its  wide-spreading  branch- 
es. It  had  accordingly  been  cut  down,  and 
the  labour  of  the  operation  may  be  judged  of 
when  I  state  that  the  trunk  was  25  feet  in  cir- 
cumference. 

"  The  forests  hefe  abound  in  cedar-trees 
{Idea  of  Aublet),  so  called  from  their  resem- 
blance in  smell  and  in  the  colour  of  the  wood 
to  the  real  cedar,  though  they  belong  to  quite 
a  different  family.  This  tree  often  attains  a 
height  of  from  60  to  70  feet,  and  canoes  made 
of  it  are  considered  more  durable  than  those 
made  of  any  other  wood.  The  colonists  es- 
teem it  much  for  furniture,  particularly  for 
drawers,  as  its  aromatic  odour  keeps  away  the 
insects." 

Repeated  showers  overflowed  the  lowlands. 
On  the  9l h,  they  steered  through  rows  of 
trees.  "Accumulating  flakes  of  white  foam 
came  floating  down  the  river,  which,  at 
those  parts  where  it  was  narrowed  in  by  the 
mountains,  almost  covered  its  surface,  and 
gave  it  the  appearance  of  a  northern  snow-field. 
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Great  was  its  contrast  with  the  verdure  and 
the  many-coloured  flowers  that  adorned  the 
banks,  particularly  where  a  beautiful  Combre- 
turn  immerged  its  drooping  spikes  into  the 
stream  below,  so  bright  its  colours  that  their 
reflected  image  was  visible  even  in  the  muddy 
waters  of  the  Rupununi.  This  beautiful 
shrub,  common  to  almost  all  the  rivers  of 
Guayana,  appears  to  be  a  constant  succession 
of  flowers,  but  at  this  season  the  banks  were 
covered  with  them,  and,  together  with  the  Pe- 
irea  Macrostachia  and  the  thick  garlands  of 
pink  flowers  of  several  species  of  Bigrionia- 
eice,  presented  a  most  splendid  appearance." 

But  the  glory  of  Guyana  is  the  magnificent 
Calycophyllum.  "  Its  large  pink  bracts  almost 
clothe  the  tree  in  that  beautiful  colour,  and  it 
is  only  upon  a  near  approach  that  one  can  dis- 
cover ihe  shining  green  leaves,  and  the  spikes 
of  small  flowers  of  a  velvety  blue.  Let  the 
reader  call  to  mind  the  splendid  aspect  afforded 
by  our  rose-bushes  in  full  blossom, — then  let 
him  imagine  the  great  garden  of  nature  in 
Guyana  clothed  in  tropical  exuberance,  and 
among  the  luxuriant  productions  of  a  genial 
sun  and  fertile  soil,  trees  from  40  to  50  feet 
high,  presenting  a  mass  of  leaves  of  the  colour 
of  the  rose,  from  the  deepest  carmine  to  the 
faintest  blush, — and  he  may  form  some  idea 
of  the  picture  I  now  witnessed.  The  wood  of 
this  beautiful  tree  is  extremely  hard,  of  a  yel- 
lowish-brown, and  very  bitter ;  and,  I  have 
little  doubt,  possesses  febrifuge  properties." 

Three  days  after,  having  reached  a  region 
of  greater  altitude,  with  great  labour,  owing  to 
frequent  rapids,  this  splendid  tree  had  disap- 
peared and  "was  replaced  by  the  scarlet 
Elizabetha. 

"  There  are  very  few  among  the  genera  of 
tropical  trees,  which,  like  the  beautiful  Eliza- 
betha, put  forth  leaf-buds  enveloped  with  tegu- 
ments resemblkig  those  of  the  Liriodendron 
[Tulip  Poplar],  and  covered  with  a  viscous 
juice.  The  scales  of  a  bard  texture  dropoff, 
when  the  delicate  pinnated  leaf  (of  a  whitish 
colour  when  it  first  bursts)  appears  partially 
folded  up :  it  expands  in  the  course  of  a  few 
hours,  but,  too  weak  to  sustain  its  own  weight 
until  irrigated,  when  it  assumes  the  position  of 
the  older  leaves.  The  light  by  degrees  colours 
it  green  ;  but  the  various  shades  of  the  leaf 
during  its  transition  from  white  to  green,  toge- 
ther with  the  crimson  seed  pods,  give  the  tree 
a  remarkable  appearance." 

A  new  enjoyment  awaited  the  traveller. 

"  Our  crew  spied  with  much  pleasure  a 
quantity  of  guanas  [large  lizards]  on  the 
branches  of  the  trees  which  girded  the  river — 
a  delicacy  highly  prized  by  the  Indians,  and 
not  despised  by  us  Europeans.  Many  of  the 
females  had  eggs,  of  which  there  are  frequent- 
ly from  18  to  24  in  the  ovarium,  perfectly 
formed,  and  somewhat  larger  than  the  egg  of 
the  domestic  pigeon.  I  confess  I  am  semi- 
eavage  enough  to  find  them  very  delicious." 

(To  be  continued.) 

True  charity  is  that  which  \a  not  afraid  of 
being  thought  afraid  ;  the  rest  is  counterieit. — 
Anon. 


Salsafy,  or  Oyster  Plant —  Tragopogon 1 
Porrifolius. — This  vegetable  much  resembles 
the  parsnip.  It  is  raised  annually  from  seeds, 
and  requires  no  more  care,  and  about  the  same 
kind  of  soil,  as  the  carrot. — The  plant  is  a  na- 
tive of  Great  Britain,  a  hardy  biennial,  the  root 
long  and  tapering,  of  a  fleshy  white  substance 
— the  herb  smooth,  glaucous,  and  rising  three 
or  four  feet  high.  There  is  a  very  intimate 
resemblance  in  many  respects  between  the 
leaves  of  the  salsafy  and  those  of  the  leek.  It 
bears  beautiful  modest  flowers  of  a  dark  pur- 
ple colour,  which  close  soon  after  mid  day.  It 
is  stated  in  Rees'  Cyclopedia,  that  the  roots  of 
this  plant  may  be  cut  and  dressed  like  aspara- 
gus, and  that  cooked  or  prepared  in  this  way 
they  eat  very  tender  and  well.  The  tragopo- 
gon requires  early  sowing,  and  a  soil  rich, 
warm  and  moist.  Solon  Robinson  remarks 
that  "  it  is  surprising  so  few  persons  cultivate 
this  delicious  vegetable."  They  are  planted 
and  cultivated,  says  he,  similar  to  carrots  and 
parsnips,  and  like  the  latter  may  be  suffered  to 
remain  in  the  ground  during  the  winter,  and 
dug  in  the  spring,  as  soon  as  the  frost  is  out. 
They  are  cooked  in  different  ways.  One  is 
to  boil  them  in  clean  water,  and  mash  them, 
and  mix  with  flour,  into  batter,  and  fry  them. 
— Another  is  to  cut  them  into  small  mouthfuls, 
and  after  boiling  soft,  to  make  a  gravy  of  flour, 
butter,  &c,  and  add  to  them,  and  really  they 
are  a  rich  substitute  for  oysters. — Maine  Far- 
mer. 


Iron  Carriage  Wheels. — The  Salem  (N. 
J.)  Standard  says,  that  a  carriage  wheel  en- 
tirely of  iron,  and  constructed  upon  purely 
scientific  principles,  is  now  being  exhibited  at 
Mulford's  Hotel  in  Salem.  It  was  patented  by 
Ira  Holmes,  of  New  York  State,  and  is  called 
the  "  Double-dished  Metallic  Carriage  Wheel." 
There  is  a  double  row  of  slim  iron  spokes  with 
counter-sunk  heads,  diverging  alternately  from 
the  outer  and  inner  rim  of  the  hub  to  the  felloe, 
where  they  are  also  counter-sunk  and  effect- 
ually fastened — the  spokes  thus  drawing  both 
ways,  and  throwing  as  much  of  the  weight  of 
the  carriage  upon  the  upper  as  the  lower  part 
of  the  wheel.  The  principlo  is  that  of  an  arch. 
Should  the  iron  felloe  break,  which  is  scarcely 
possible,  the  wheel  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances could  not  be  made  to  fall  to. pieces. 
The  burthen  which  a  very  slight  wheel  thus 
constructed  is  capable  of  bearing  is  immense, 
if  we  may  credit  the  calculations  of  Professor 
Comstock.  It  has  an  exceedingly  light  and 
graceful  appearance,  is  not  liable  to  get  out  of 
order,  and  can  be  purchased  at  about  half  the 
cost  of  the  ordinary  wooden  wheel. 


Improvement  Convention  in  East  Tennessee. 
— From  the  Jonesborough  Whig,  we  learn 
that  this  Convention  assembled  at  Greenville, 
Tenn.,  on  the  loth  ult.  About  three  hundred 
delegates  were  present  from  various  counties 
in  Eastern  Tennessee  and  South-western  Vir- 
ginia. John  B.  Floyd,  of  Virginia,  presided 
over  the  deliberations  of  the  Convention,  which 
continued  for  three  days,  and  were  deeply  in- 
teresting. The  questions  at  issue  were  the 
relative  merits  of  the  project  for  improving  the 
navigation  of  the  Holston  River  from  Kings- 


port  to  Knoxville,  and  a  Railroad  communii 
tion.  Resolutions  were  finally  adopted  by  I 
Convention,  recommending  an  appropriati 
of  $250,000  by  the  Legislature,  for  the  i 
provement  of  the  French  Broad  River,  as  h 
as  practicable ;  and  the  Holston,  for  steambi 
navigation,  from  Knoxville  to  Kingsport ;  a  As 
also  the  incorporation  of  a  company  to  cc 
struct  a  railroad  from  Knoxville  to  the  Virgiii 
line. 
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Galvanized  Iron. — The  New  York  Mir 
says  : — The  Griswolds,  eminent  ship  owne 
placed  upon  the  bow  of  the  John  Barry 
1840,  a  piece  of  galvanized  iron,  in  order 
ascertain  the  effect  of  the  action  of  sea  wa 
upon  it.  They  certified  in  a  letter  now  befi 
us,  that  the  piece  of  iron  remained  on  the  v 
sel's  bottom  during  two  voyages  to  Mobile,  e 
one  to  Liverpool  ;  and  on  being  taken  off 
found  without  any  appearance  of  decay  or  rt 
The  Messrs.  Children,  distinguished  ehemh 
report  some  very  interesting  experiments  w 
pieces  of  galvanized  iron,  iron  not  galvanizi 
and  tin.  Whether  exposed  to  the  atmosphe 
or  distilled  water,  the  result  was  invariably 
favour  of  the  galvanized  iron,  which  alone 
mained  entirely  unchanged.  They  state,  \\ 
the  evidence  of  these  facts  before  us,  wee 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  this  met! 
of  protecting  iron  will  prove  of  infinite  serv  m 
in  a  variety  of  arts,  and  will  admit  of  eco 
mical  application  in  numerous  ways,  as 
roofing  of  buildings,  sheathing  and  bolting 
ships,  and  a  thousand  other  forms,  entir 
superseding  the  employment  of  tinned  iron. 
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Chameleons. — We  returned  to  our  boat  v  a 
some  fruit  and  a  couple  of  chameleons.  Th 
little  creatures  amused  us  very  much  by  tl 
inconsistency  of  colour,  their  quaint  express  u 
of  countenance,  and  their  habits.    When  qt  ft 
they  were  of  a  delicate  grass  green  ;  when 
cited,  they  became  brown,  with  bright  t 
heads ;  and  when  very  angry,  they  tur 
nearly  black,  and  became  very  much  infla 
When  allowed  to  run  about,  they  used  to 
hold  with  their  long,  versatile  tails  ;  and  if  t! 
were  forced  from  their  places,  they  chan; 
colour  at  the  same  time,  as  if  to  persuade  I 
they  were  different  chameleons,  and  that  it  < 
not  them  we  wanted.    Might  not  this  affbr 
hint  to  political  caricaturists? — The  Cresi 
and  the  Cross. 
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"  Can  the  Ethiopian  Change  his  Colow 
— The  extraordinary  fact  of  a  black  wor 
turning  white  has  recently  occurred  at  Ca 
The  woman  is  married  to  a  black  soldier 
longing  to  Ibrahim  Pasha's  guard,  and,  acc( 
ing  to  the  evidence  brought  forward,  it  is  dui 
the  last  two  years  that  her  black  skin  pe< 
off  by  degrees  and  without  any  inconvenie 
to  herself,  and  has  been  replaced  by  a  w 
skin.  Her  features  distinctly  belong  to 
Ethiopian  race,  and  her  flat  nose,  thick  | 
jecting  lips,  woolly  hair,  peculiar  cheek-b( 
accent,  and  the  shape  of  her  feet,  all  dei  " 
her  origin.— Five  European  medical  men 
Cairo  have  certified  to  the  above  facts.  ' 
woman  is  about  forty  years  of  age,  has  alw 
enjoyed  very  tolerable  health,  and  comes  f 
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province  of  Sowauli,  in  Zanzibar,  in  the 
lains  of  the  Emperor  of  Muscat. — Cores- 
ident of  The  Times,  at  Alexandria. 


Waste  of  Human  Life :  Expense  of  War. 
We  extract  the  following  items  from  the 
nbay  Times  : — "  The  construction  of  bar- 
ks for  the  European  troops  at  Hyderabad 
>roceeding  apace. — The  cost  of  these  build- 
s  will  be  nearly  £70,000  sterling.  Yet 
)lic  opinion  is  against  retaining  our  country- 
n  in  this  Golgotha.  Near  the  spot  are  two 
numents  which  tell  a  fearful  tale  :  one  erect- 
by  the  Queen's  86th  to  the  memory  of  98 
sons  of  that  regiment,  who  died  in  five 
nths ;  and  the  other  to  the  memory  of  291 
•sons  of  the  78th  Highland  Regiment,  who 
d  in  two  months  at  Hyderabad.  Yet  the 
iths  among  the  Highlanders  at  Sukkur  had 
;n  far  greater  than  ever  they  had  been  at 
'derabad.  Scinde  is  visited  every  five  years 
frightful  attacks  of  the  Asiatic  cholera, 
iich  carry  off  vast  numbers  of  the  inhabitants, 
lot  of  camels  were  sold  off  by  Government 
:  other  day.  They  cost  £8  to  £18  sterling 
r  camel,  and  sold  for  10s.  to  30s.  each." 


Consumption  of  Wood  by  Steamers. — The 
opire  burns,  on  some  trips  between  this  port 
d  Buffalo,  seven  hundred  cords  of  wood,  and 
s  said  averages  six  hundred  cords.  Calcu- 
ing  that  she  performs  13  trips,  the  usual 
mber,  during  the  season,  she  will  consume 
o  hundred  and  thirty-four  acres  of  timber, 
d  employ  forty  wood  choppers,  at  an  expense 
over  $10,000.  This  is  but  an  item  of  the 
penses  of  this  mammoth  boat.  And  not- 
thstanding  the  largeness  of  her  expenditure, 
3  cleared,  the  second  season  she  ran,  $20,- 
0,  and  the  third  year  over  $30,000.  Some 
;a  may  be  formed  from  this,  of  the  profits  of 
ssels  engaged  on  the  lakes.  There  are  six- 
n  first-class  steamboats  engaged  in  the  upper 
le  trade.— Chicago  Tribune. 

Grafting  every  Month  in  the  Year. — The 
instigations  and  experiments  of  horticultu- 
;ts  are  continually  bringing  forward  some- 
ing  new  in  the  practice  of  the  culture  of 
xnts,  and  shrubs,  and  trees.  It  was  formerly 
ought  that  early  in  the  spring  was  the  only 
ne  to  engrafl,  and  also  that  it  could  only  be 
ne  on  the  tree  or  stock  while  growing  in  the 
ound.  Now  people  find  it  just  as  well  to 
ke  up  young  trees,  put  them  in  the  cellar, 
th  sand  or  earth  over  the  roots,  and  either 
aft  the  stocks  at  their  leisure  hours,  before 
e  fire  during  some  stormy  day  or  winter 
ening,  carefully  placing  them  back  until  time 
set  them  out  in  the  spring — or  they  cut  the 
ots  to  pieces,  of  three  or  four  inches  in 
tigth,  and  engraft  them  in  the  same  manner, 
eserving  also  in  the  same  way,  and  in  spring 
id,  by  setting  them  out,  that  they  will  spring 
)  and  grow  as  well  as  any  other  tree.  It  has 
so  been  found  that  trees  may  probably  be 
igrafted  successfully  during  every  month  in 
e  year.  Friend  Cole,  of  the  Boston  Cultiva- 
r,  in  describing  Torrey's  garden,  in  Quincy, 
hich  he  visited  a  week  or  two  ago,  says  T. 
is  grafted  peach  trees  every  month  in  the 
Jar,  excepting  the  winter  months.    Now,  if 


any  one  is  disposed  to  try  the  experiment  dur-  j 
ing  the  cold  of  winter,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  he  would  succeed.  Why  not  as  well  as 
those  stocks  that  are  grafted  in  the  house  dur- 
ing the  winter,  when  the  circulating  system  is 
torpid?  It  would  be  necessary  only  to  protect 
the  junction  of  the  graft  and  stock  carefully 
from  the  effect  of  snow  and  water  and  the  se- 
vere winds  that  we  sometimes  have  in  that 
inclement  season  of  the  year.  We  do  not  sup- 
pose that  it  would  be  advisable  to  do  this  work 
out  of  doors  in  the  winter,  but  we  mention  it 
merely  to  illustrate  the  fact  that  we  may  en- 
graft every  month  in  the  year  with  success. — 
Maine  Farmer. 


From  "A  Memoir  of  Mary  Capper." 

To  J.  &  S.  C,  while  resident  under  their  roof,  in  much 
bodily  weakness. 

Coventry,  Third  mo.  1830. 

As  an  individual  incorporated  into  the  So- 
ciety ofChristian  believers  denominated  Friends 
or  Quakers,  not  by  education  nor  much  fami- 
liar intercourse  with  any  of  them,  not  in  my 
minority,  but  in  more  advanced  years  of  my 
life  ;  and  having  seen  with  serious  observation, 
it  may  be  rather  more  variety  of  scenes  and 
manners  than  falls  to  the  lot  of  every  private 
person,  I  may  say  that  although  I  was  igno- 
rant and  as  easily  led  into  folly  as  my  associ- 
ates, brought  up  in  the  same  habits  and  dissi- 
pations, there  were  times  when  I  was  led  in 
deep  thoughtfulness,  to  query  with  myself, 
what  is  a  profession  of  religion  ?  Having  at 
an  early  age,  gone  through  the  forms  of  what 
is  called  our  National  Church,  and  with  reve- 
rence partaken  of  the  outward  and  visible  sign 
of  faith  in  the  blood  of  Christ,  as  an  atoning 
sacrifice,  oft-times  it  arose  in  my  mind,  what 
has  this  done  for  me?  Does  the  inward  and 
spiritual  grace  subdue  my  evil  propensities, 
and  direct  my  steps  into  a  path  of  self-denial 
and  circumspection  consistent  with  the  promi- 
ses made  for  me  in  my  unconscious  infancy, 
and  afterwards  made  binding,  on  my  own  re- 
sponsibility, as  I  came  of  age  to  understand 
the  nature  and  import  of  the  engagement?  I 
was  aware  that  the  ceremony  was  but  a  sha- 
dow of  the  substantial  good. 

I  simply  relate  my  own  experience  implica- 
ting none ;  "  to  our  own  Master  we  must 
stand  or  fall."  Without  a  laborious  investiga- 
tion of  the  opinions  of  the  various  denomina- 
tions of  Christians,  but  not  without  sacrifices, 
hindrances  and  discouragements,  by  little  and 
little,  not  rashly,  but  after  mature  deliberation, 
in  simple  obedience  to  apprehended  duty,  I 
attended  the  religious  meetings  of  Friends. 
To  me,  solemn  and  reverential  was  that  still- 
ness, that  silence,  which  seemed  to  hush  every 
thought.  I  believe  that  in  the  still  calm,  there 
is  a  renewal  of  spiritual  strength  to  be  known  ; 
yea  !  an  enlargement  of  spiritual  understand- 
ing, in  communion  with  the  Father  of  Spirits, 
which  surely  is  true  spiritual  worship.  Thus 
as  an  individual  I  was  led  step  by  step,  and 
found  no  difficulty  in  comprehending  the  ground 
and  consistency  of  adopting  plainness  of  speech, 
behaviour,  and  apparel ;  all  seemed  consonant 
with  apostolic  counsel,  evangelical  doctrine, 
and  the  example  of  the  early  Christian  con- 


i  verts.  A  corruption  of  language  and  of  man- 
ners has  crept  in,  and  is  adopted  by  many 
Christian  professors  in  the  present  day.  The 
Society  of  Friends  having  seen  this,  and  being 
gathered  in  early  limes  as  a  "  people  turned  to 
a  pure  language,"  I  marvel  not  at  their  setting 
a  cautious  guard  against  innovations. 

A  friend  to  consistency,  though  no  dictator, 

Mary  Capper. 
N.  B.  It  has  been  remarked  that  the  Romans 
were  particularly  careful  to  preserve  the  purity 
of  their  language.  The  state  itself  it  seems, 
thought  it  a  subject  so  worthy  of  attention, 
that  no  innovation  was  allowed  in  their  public 
acts,  without  permission.  Seneca  gives  it  as 
a  certain  maxim,  that  when  a  false  taste  in 
style  or  expression  prevails,  it  is  a  sign  of 
corruption  of  morals  in  the  people.  (See 
Pliny's  letters,  book  the  first.)  Why  not  apply 
this  to  our  present  instruction? 


Every  day  Piety. — There  is  generally  more 
of  true  piety  exhibited  in  a  faithful  observance 
of  the  minor  duties  of  religion,  than  in  those 
that  excite  the  notice  and  applause  of  men. 
Improper  motives  may  prompt  the  public  du- 
ties, while  those  duties  which  escape  men's 
eyes,  and  are  intended  only  for  God's  observa- 
tion, are  not  likely  to  be  practised  by  an  un- 
renewed person.  There  is  more  piety  in 
the  devotion  of  Nathaniel  when  he  bowed  alone 
beneath  the  fig-tree,  than  in  all  the  ostentatious 
prayer  of  the  phylactery-adorned  Pharisees  at 
corners  of  the  streets.  The  poor  widow  who 
modestly,  cast  into  the  treasury  her  hard-earn- 
ed "  mite,"  gave  greater  evidence  of  piety  than 
did  the  wealthy  Jew,  whose  golden  coins  rat- 
tled their  own  praise  as  they  fell  into  the  chest. 
Desire  of  applause — pride  of  consistency — 
dread  of  censure — may  prompt  to  external  de- 
votedness,  but  only  piety  towards  God  can  lead 
perseveringly  and  joyfully  to  the  closet — to  the 
chamber  of  affliction  and  poverty — to  the  alleys 
and  lanes — in  search  of  opportunities  to  do 
good.  This  child  is  dutiful  who  obeys  his  fa- 
ther's requirements,  but  that  child  is  more  duti- 
ful who  obeys  his  father's  requests  in  little 
matters,  who  seeks  opportunities  to  please,  and 
who  watches  for  occasions  to  show  his  love. 
So  general  obedience  may  warrant  the  belief 
that  a  man  is  a  Christian,  but  he  furnishes 
greater  evidence  of  love  to  God,  whose  full 
heart  overlooks  no  little  thing  that  may  please 
him  or  glorify  his  ngme.  There  was  no  piety 
in  Peter's  burst  of  zeal,  when  he  hewed  off  the 
ear  of  the  high  priest's  servant;  but  there  was 
in  Mary's  quiet  approach  when  her  raining 
tears  washed  the  Saviour's  feet.  The  unos- 
tentatious duties  of  Christianity,  those  that 
never  win  public  applause — that  only  find 
place  in  the  pure  tenor  of  ordinary  life,  are 
more  satisfactory  proofs  of  the  power  of  godli- 
ness upon  the  heart,  than  any  ebullitions  of 
zeal  or  spasmodic  starts  of  devotion. — Extract. 

To  Cure  Warts. — Dissolve  as  much  com- 
mon washing  soda  as  the  water  will  take  up  ; 
wash  the  warts  with  this  for  a  minute  or  two, 
and  let  them  dry  without  wiping.  This  repeat- 
ed will  gradually  destroy  the  most  irritable 
wart. — Late  Paper. 
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THE  FRIEND. 


From  a  London  Paper. 
MY  DEPARTED  WIFE. 

BY  A  WORKING  MAN  JAMES  BO Y^E,  OF  MANCHESTER. 

Oh,  Harriet,  dear  departed  wife  ! 

Though  ever  prized  by  me, 
I  never  duly  felt  till  now 

How  much  I've  owed  to  thee. 
The  busy  town,  the  quiet  fields, 

Through  which  we  used  to  stray, 
Seem  but  a  dreary  wilderness 

Since  thou  wert  called  away. 

But  most,  when  evening's  stilly  hour 

To  weary  toil  brings  rest, 
I  miss  the  smile  and  pleasant  words 

That  oft  have  made  me  blest; 
And  Isabel,  our  darling  child, 

While  nestling  on  my  knee, 
Wakes  many  a  thought  of  faded  joy 

With  prattling  tales  of  thee. 

It  seems,  methinks,  but  yesterday, 

Though  twelve  long  years  have  gone, 
When  we  at  Hymen's  altar  stood, 

And  join'd  our  hearts  in  one  ; — 
When,  caring  not  for  griefs  to  come, 

While  all  around  us  smiled, 
We  revelled  'midst  the  joys  of  Spring, 

Gay  as  our  youngest  child. 

The  laughing  Spring,  with  flowery  wreaths, 

Will  come  again  ere  long. 
And  many  a  grove  and  bloomy  copse 

Be  rife  with  joyous  song; 
But  Spring  may  spread  her  treasures  rare 

On  coppice,  hill,  and  tree, 
Since  thou  canst  feel  her  charms  no  more, 

They'll  bloom  in  vain  for  me. 

Oh,  I  am  very  lonely  now  ! 

For  though  our  friends  are  kind. 
And  us   each  little  art  to  soothe 

My  dark  and  troubled  mind, 
Yet  still,  at  best,  they  are  but  friends, 

And,  kind  although  they  be, 
I  can't  unlock  my  heart  to  them, 

As  once  I  could  to  thee. 

Oh,  when  I  gaze,  as  oft  I  do, 

Upon  our  children  dear, 
My  lonely  heart  is  swelling  then 

With  mingled  grief  and  fear  ; 
I  think,  as  through  life's  scenes  they  go, 

Beset  with  many  a  snare, 
How  much  they'll  need  such  love  as  thine — 

Such  kind  and  watchful  care. 

But,  Harriet,  for  those  dear  ones'  sake, 

So  much  beloved  by  thee, 
I'll  try  to  stifle  vain  regrets, 

Though  hard  the  task  may  be; 
I'll  teach  them,  love,  in  virtue's  light 

To  tread  life's  varied  scene ; — 
To  take  the  path  that  thou  hast  trod — 

To  be  what  thou  hast  been. 


For  "The  Friend." 

Be  not  easily  Offended. 

It  is  painful,  to  the  rightly  concerned  to  see 
how  lightly  some  appear  to  prize  not  only  the 
order  but  the  principles  of  our  Society.  When 
a  Friend  zealously  advocates  the  maintenance 
of  ancient  principles,  or  an  undeviating  and 
faithful  course  in  the  administration  of  the  dis- 
cipline and  right  order  of  society,  it  seems,  not 
unfrequently,  to  have  called  forth  much  re- 
proach, and  a  stigma  is  often  fastened  to  his 
character,  of  being  a  disturber  of  the  peace 
and  harmony  of  Society.  Many  appear  will- 
ing  to  join  in  these  censures,  who  perhaps 
have  felt  themselves  at  times  touched,  or  whose 
preconceived  opinions  have  been  opposed  by 


some  remarks  which  have  been  incidentally 
made,  although  they  were  just  and  pertinent 
in  support  of  righteousness,  not  so  much  re- 
garding the  due  worth  and  priority  of  Truth 
above  every  other  consideration,  as  their  own 
wills,  desires  and  private  opinions. 

If  it  is'our  primary  concern  to  walk  in  the 
Truth,  and  live  consistently,  we  can  readily 
make  proper  allowance  for  a  person  whose  in- 
tentions are  honest,  though  in  our  opinion  his 
zeal  may  have  carried  him  rather  too  far;  and 
instead  of  endeavouring  to  lay  such  a  one 
waste,  we  shall  be  found  trying  to  preserve 
what  is  good,  and  endeavouring  kindly  to  as- 
sist him  in  repairing  his  defects.  The  promo- 
tion of  truth  and  righteousness  in  the  earth,  is 
the  common  interest  of  all  true  Christians  ;  and 
if  some  should  conflict  with  others  now  and 
then,  even  in  a  rather  too  forward  zeal  in 
these  efforts,  while  their  intentions  are  honest, 
love  will  continue  at  times  to  circulate  between 
them,  and  there  will  be  little  doubt  that  patience 
and  forbearance  will  be  exercised,  and  nothing 
here  will  necessarily  arise  to  suppress  the 
continuance  of  unity  and  true  Christian  fellow- 
ship. 

But,  on  the  contrary,  however  refined  and 
pleasing  men  may  externally  appear;  however 
kindly  and  prepossessingly  individuals  may 
carry  themselves  towards  us,  yet  if  their  influ- 
ence in  any  way  is  calculated  to  lower  the 
standard  of  principle,  or  to  produce  a  relaxness 
in  the  support  of  order  and  discipline,  there  is 
a  chasm  I  believe,  between  us  and  them  as  we 
abide  in  the  truth,  that  true  Christian  fellow- 
ship cannot  pass ;  neither  can  we  consider 
those  our  friends,  however  outwardly  attrac- 
tive, whose  tendency  is  to  lead  us  away  from 
the  path  of  peace  and  safety.  Perhaps  an 
expression  of  the  wise  king  will  somewhat 
illustrate  this  subject, "  Faithful  are  the  wounds 
of  a  friend  ;  but  the  kisses  of  an  enemy  are 
deceitful."    (Prov.  xxvii.  6.) 

Hence  when  an  honest  zeal  is  perceptible  in 
the  support  of  our  invaluable  principles  and 
the  discipline  of  Society,  we  must  be  weak  in- 
deed, not  to  be  able  to  bear  the  cautions  which 
are  given  through  Christian  kindness,  though 
they  might  proceed  in  an  uncouth  style,  from 
those  whose  business  it  may  be  to  protect  the 
flock  by  pointing  out  an  enemy.  But  instead 
of  this,  I  fear  many  times,  that  anger  and  im- 
patience are  manifested  at  having  the  drowsi- 
ness of  our  worldly  spirits  disturbed,  and  of 
being  interrupted  on  the  downy  beds  of  ease ; 
while  at  the  same  time  we  may  be  deceived  by 
the  specious  appearances  of  godliness  in  per- 
sons whose  motives  are  not  upright  and  sincere, 
or  at  least  whose  hearts  are  not  sufficiently 
cleansed  from  earthly  defilements,  to  render 
them  clear-sighted  enough  to  be  fit  directors  of 
the  flock.  Here  then  the  necessity  is  apparent 
of  continually  observing  this  affectionate  ex- 
hortation of  the  Apostle,  "  Beloved,  believe  not 
every  spirit,  but  try  the  spirits  whether  they 
are  of  God  ;  because  many  false  prophets  are 
gone  out  in  the  world."  (1  John  iv.  1.) 
State  of  New  York,  1847. 


If  thou  seest  a  man  whose  profession  of 
kindness  exceeds  sincerity,  look  well  to  thy 
purse  or  principles. 


For  "  The  Friend.  |  * 

Burning  Mexicans'  Houses. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  declar  $ 
themselves  an  independent  government,  pi| 
fessedly  to  secure  to  every  man,  the  inhere |  :; 
right  to  enjoy  life,  liberty,  and  happine.'  51 
Invasion  of  the  territories,  and  destruction  !oi 
the  life  and  property  of  other  nations,  were  m  ■ 
among  the  objects  of  constituting  themselv  ij 
an  independent  nation.  But  prosperity  and  t  i  si 
influx  of  wealth,  and  with  these  the  accumul  it 
tion  of  power,  have  intoxicated  the  people."  T  m 
power  to  accomplish,  appears  with  many  to  cc  te 
i'er  the  authority  and  the  right  to  undertake,  at  a» 
enterprise,  with  little  or  no  serious  inquiry  ir  It  I 
its  justness,  or  its  compatibility  with  Christi;  n;i 
principles.  Because  they  appear  at  present  sti 
possess  the  force,  and  in  the  large  expenditul  d 
of  funds,  many  avaricious  and  needy  persoj  it 
are  grasping  whatever  share  they  can  Is  | 
hands  on,  multitudes  advocate  the  war,  ai  ^ 
the  longer  it  continues,  grow  more  and  moj  l, 
indifferent  to  the  cruelty,  injustice,  and  variosi  p 
grades  of  crime  committed  under  the  authori  S| 
or  connivance  of  the  government.  If  one  *  K 
two  persons  are  murdered  in  time  of  peace,  1 
a  few  houses  burnt  down  by  incendiaries,  tj 
affair  is  a  serious  one  ;  rewards  are  offered  aij 
efforts  used  to  detect  and  bring  to  punishme  *j 
the  perpetrators  of  those  dark  deeds  ;  but  twij 
or  ten,  or  twenty  men  being  shot  down,  3 
otherwise  butchered,  is  estimated  a  trifling  lo  ^ 
in  the  game  of  war,  and  is  sopn  overlook?  ^ 
unless  an  opportunity  presents  to  murder  il  ?' 
many  more  in  retaliation  for  the  loss. 

What  difference  is  there  in  these  diabolic1  ! 
acts,  between  those  we  call  savage  Indiai  I 
and  the  pretended  believers  in  the  Christi) ! 
religion?    Do  they  not  both  act  on  the  sat): 
principle,  and  under  the  influence  of  the  sari 
satanical  spirit,  and  carry  on  the  work  of  rj 
struction  much  in  the  same  way?  Hovvcii 
those  bodies  of  men  and  women,  who  publi. 
themselves  as  churches  of  Christ  Jesus,  tlj 
Lamb  of  God  and  the  Prince  of  peace,  expe;  > 
he  will  own  them  as  "  members  of  his  bod 
of  his  flesh  and  of  his  bones,"  while  they  a  j  1 
sending  and  encouraging  their  members  to  su 
tain  and  spread  the  kingdom  of  Satan,  by  d 
stroying  the  lives,  and  the  property  of  oth  j 
men.    It  is  not  confession  with  the  lip  at' 
tongue  only  that  will  truly  denominate  m 
the  servants  of  Christ — "  his  servants  ye  a 
to  whom  ye  yield  yourselves  servants  to  obe) 
— whether  it  be  to  Satan  in  sinning — or 
Christ  by  obedience  to  his  commands;  and  tl 
new  commandment  under  the  Christian  dispei 
sation  is,  "  that  ye  love  one  another."  Ne 
ther  the  President  of  the  United  States,  nor  h 
generals,  or  any  of  his  agents  down  to  the  Io\ 
est  grade,  can  butcher  Mexicans,  or  any  olh< 
fellow-creature  made  in  the  image  of  God,  ui 
der  the  authority  and  spirit  of  this  new  con 
mandment,  which  is  paramount  to  all  the 
laws  and  proclamations;  and  they  will  have  1 
give  an  account  for  those  deeds  at  a  tribuni 
from  whence  there  is  no  appeal. 

Besides  the  battles  which  are  fought  betwee 
the  regular  armies  in  Mexico,  great  destructic 
of  life  must  be  made  by  the  guerrilla  partie 
who  watch  the  movements  of  their  invader 
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and  when  an  opportunity  presents,  shoot  them 
down,  perhaps  before  they  are  aware  of  them. 
The  New  Orleans  Times  states  that  small  par- 
ties having  fired  upon  the  sentinels  in  Tobasco, 
about  two  hundred  houses  were  burned  by  di- 
rection of  the  U.  S.  commanders.  The  city 
remains  deserted,  no  business  doing,  not  a  shop 
being  open,  and  the  supplies  from  the  surround- 
ing country  withheld.  Jn  an  attempt  to  drive 
off"  the  Mexican  forces,  the  U.  'S.  troops  had 
two  men  killed  and  four  wounded.  The  Mexi- 
cans waited  for  them  in  ambush,  and  after 
about  twenty  minutes  firing,  retired,  with  what 
loss,  was  unknown  to  their  assailants.  In  this 
kind  of  warfare,  no  doubt  large  numbers  will 
be  killed  on  both  sides,  of  which  little  account 
will  be  made  by  man,  but  He  who  seeth  in 
secret,  beholds  the  sufferings  of  his  deluded, 
and  cruelly  entreated  creatures,  and  will  reward 
the  evil-doer  for  his  works. 

It  would  be  a  joyful  sound  to  many,  to  hear 
that  hostilities  were  terminated,  and  peace  re- 
stored to  that  abused  people,  and  the  fearfully 
(accumulating  responsibilities,  which  its  advo- 
cates have  incurred  in  this  unprovoked  war, 
were  brought  to  an  end. 


The  subjoined  statement  gives  an  aggregate 
of  thirty-nine  hundred  men  either  killed,  wound- 
ed, and  on  the  sick  list,  in  the  short  space  of 
six  months;  and  an  expense  of  about  twenty- 
five  millions  of  dollars,  for  the  same  period  of 
the  Mexican  war — the  original  claim  upon  that 
government  being  about  three  millions.  No 
claim,  let  it  be  to  what  amount  it  may,  can  jus- 
tify war.  All  difficulties  between  nations  can 
be  amicably,  and  easily,  and  honourably  set- 
tled without  shedding  one  drop  of  blood. 

The  Cost  of  the  War  since  January  last. — 
The  Washington  correspondent  of  the  New 
York  Herald  says  : — It  appears  that,  since  last 
January,  the  war  with  Mexico,  embracing  a 
period  of  six  months,  has  cost — 

In  the  operations  within  Gen.  Taylor's  depart- 
ment, in  killed  and  wounded,     1,000  men. 
In  New  Mexico,  and  California  and 

Chihuahua,  ■       -       -  500  " 

Died  of  the  climate,  -  -  -  500  " 
Term  of  service  expired,  -  -  5,000  " 
In  Gen.  Scott's  line  of  operations, 
in  killed  and  wounded,  including 
stragglers,  ....  900  " 
Died  or  discharged  from  sickness,  1,000  " 
Term  of  service  expired,  -  -  2,000  " 
Confined  by  sickness,      -       -      500  " 

Total  of  the  several  divisions  with- 
drawn from  service,  or  beyond 
service,       ....  11,400  men, 
out  of  an  aggregate,  embracing  all  the  opera- 
tions in  Mexico,  of  about  30,000  men. 

The  expenses  of  all  the  divisions  of  the 
army,  and  of  extra  naval  expenses,  on  account 
of  the  war  with  Mexico,  have  been,  for  the 
same  period  of  six  months,  or  will  be,  say 
about  $25,000,000,  including,  land  bounties, 
recruiting  service,  expenses  of  sick,  transpor- 
tation, and  dep&t  expenses. 


For  "The  Friend." 

Christian  Love  and  Fellowship. 

The  love  so  frequently  enjoined  as  the  badge 
of  true  discipleship,  is  not  to  be  experienced 
without  honest  labour  and  travail  of  spirit  ; 
neither  can  it  exist,  unless  the  constituents  of 
a  religious  community  continue  in  Christian 
humility  and  simplicity,  each  one  faithfully 
filling  his  allotted  vocation  in  the  church, 
dwelling  under  a  lively  concern,  through  Di- 
vine assistance,  to  guage  every  action  by  the 
strictest  propriety,  and  to  preserve  our  Chris- 
tian principles  clear  and  undefiled. 

Those  who  dwell  in  the  one  spirit,  (he  one; 
faith,  and  the  one  baptism,  are  the  only  indi- 
viduals, who  can  realize  that  love  which  must 
necessarily  exist  in  the  true  church,  when  it  is 
prosperous;  binding  one  to  the  other,  in  the 
most  refined  and  indissoluble  bond  of  Christian 
fellowship  and  harmony.  But  when  any  have' 
swerved  from  the  true  and  living  faith,  and 
have  sought  a  more  pleasing  path  to  the  natu- 
ral mind,  than  that  in  which  the  true  and  un- 
erring Spirit  leads,  and  have  maintained  doc- 
trines inimical  to  the  growth  of  vital  Christi- 
anity— the  most  fruitful  source  of  rents  and 
confusion  in  the  church — or  in  any  way,  have 
contended  with  obstinacy  or  self-confidence  in 
opposition  to  those  who  are  honestly  engaged 
in  the  promotion  of  the  unchangeable  Truth — 
that  love  which  should  exist  amongst  Christians 
is  sadly  marred  and  broken.  When  this  state 
of  things  appears,  it  is  not  uncommon  for 
many,  I  believe,  to  mistake  the  real  cause  of 
the  deplorable  want  of  true  Christian  love  and 
unity,  ever  attendant ;  and  instead  of  co-ope- 
rating with  those  who  are  faithfully  endeavour- 
ing to  remove  the  obstruction,  so  that  that 
vital  principle,  may  again  circulate  freely  and 
renovate  every  withering  branch  of  Society, 
take  their  endeavours  for  the  cause  of  the  diffi- 
culty, and  consider  them  the  origin  of  the  dis- 
unity. 

It  is  only  when  individual  faithfulness  is 
manifest  in  the  support  of  our  principles  and 
testimonies  in  every  particular,  as  it  was  to  an 
eminent  degree  amongst  our  early  Friends, 
that  we  can  reasonably  expect  to  realize  the 
legitimate  fruit  of  such  devotion  and  constancy 
in  its  fulness.  Perhaps  the  most  distinguish- 
ing feature  with  them,  as  a  religious  body,  was 
that  of  Christian  love,  which  is  pure  and  im- 
partial ;  not  dazzled  by  greatness,  nor  drawn 
out  of  its  course  by  wealth  or  any  worldly 
allurement;  but  can  only  fully  and  unreserv- 
edly embrace  those  of  virtuous  and  innocent 
lives.  They  were  found  ministering  to  each 
other's  wants  in  many  ways — offering  to  lie  in 
prison  for  each  other, — and  in  every  manner 
tendering  their  services  for  one  another's  pre- 
servation in  the  Truth,  clearly  showing  the 
presence  of  this  crowning  and  essential  bless- 
ing amongst  them  in  its  true  excellence. 

In  whatever  way  our  Society  may  endeavour 
to  obtain  this  blessing  to  a  greater  extent  than 
now  exists,  there  is  little  doubt  that  all  its  en- 
deavours will  prove  fruitless,  unless  its  mem- 
bers individually  strive,  by  the  aid  of  the  never 
failing  Helper  of  his  people,  to  remove  every 
hindering  thing  out  of  the  way,  each  one 
standing  faithfully  in  his  lot  for  the  promotion 


of  the  never-changing  Truth — and  then  only, 
I  believe,  can  that  cementing  bond  of  Christian 
union,  the  badge  of  true  discipleship,  more  con- 
spicuously appear  among  us. 

State  of  New  York,  Seventh  mo.  1847. 


For  "The  Friend." 

TUE  MAMMOTH  CAYE, 

EDMONDSON  COUNTY,  KENTUCKY. 

For  several  miles  after  leaving  Bowling 
Green  we  found  the  country  level  and  cultiva- 
ted. The  road  gradually  approached  a  range 
of  hills  stretching  along  to  our  left,  and  came 
to  their  base  at  a  tavern  called  the  Dripping 
Spring.  Here  we  entered  at  once  among 
them,  and  after  a  rough  ride  of  eight  milts 
through  a  wild,  wooded,  and  thinly  populated 
district,  abounding  in  deer,  and  wild  turkies, 
we  reached  the  Cave  Hotel.  This  is  200  feet 
long,  and  partly  built  of  logs,  with  a  wide  pi- 
azza,  extending  in  front  the  whole  length  on 
both  floors.  On  the  right,  at  a  short  distance, 
is  a  long  range  of  log  cottages  under  one  roof, 
designed  for  families  who  may  come  to  reside 
here  during  the  summer  monihs.  The  sene- 
ral  aspect  of  the  whole  is  neat  and  pleasant. 
It  was  near  evening  when  we  arrived,  and  we 
retired  early  to  prepare  for  the  morrow. 

After  breakfast,  the  next  morning,  we  dress- 
ed for  the  excursion.  One  of  our  company 
was  habited  in  an  Indian  hunting  shirt  made 
of  deer  skin  ;  another  had  on  a  fireman's  coat ; 
the  women  wore  sun-bonnets  and  short  dres?es. 
As  we  were  anxious  to  secure  the  services  of 
Stephen,  the  favourite  guide,  who  was  the'n 
suffering  with  the  toothache,  we  waited  for  him 
until  near  10,  rather  than  procure  another. 
The  path  to  the  cave  lies  in  a  ravine,  which 
commences  at  the  hotel,  and  extends  to  the 
Green  River,  about  half  a  mile  distant.  It  was 
a  walk  of  but  100  or  200  yards,  and  a  short 
turn  to  the  right,  placed"  us  in  front  of  the  en- 
trance to  the  Cave.  We  could  scarcely  ima- 
gine anything  more  beautiful  and  appropriate. 
Before  us  was  a  large  semicircular  opening, 
with  the  rocks  on  eilher  side  overgrown  with 
green  mosses  and  ferns — trees  surrounded  and 
shaded  it — and  immediately  in  front,  a  spring 
of  water  fell  from  the  high  arch  into  a  wooden 
trough  below.  An  old  half-ruined  ladder  cov- 
ered  with  green  and  leaning  against  the  rock, 
added  to  the  beauty  of  the  scene.  Having 
gazed  awhile  at  this  beautiful  spot,  and  enjoyed 
the  refreshing  influence  of  the  cool  stream  of 
air  issuing  from  the  cave,  we  descended  a  rude 
flight  of  stone  steps,  passed  under  the  rocky 
arch,  and  stood  on  the  confines  of  light  and 
darkness. 

Our  guide,  Stephen  Bishop,  here  deserves  a 
passing  notice.  He  is  a  mulatto,  a  slave  of 
Dr.  Croghan,  the  proprietor  of  the  cave,  and 
unusually  intelligent  for  one  in  his  situation. 
Mosher,  our  landlord,  said  he  knew  how  to 
read  and  write,  and  received  his  education  in 
the  cave.  On  noticing  our  looks  of  surprise, 
he  explained,  by  saying,  that  he  learned  the 
alphabet  by  seeing  visiters  write  their  names 
on  the  smooth  ceiling  in  some  parts  of  the 
cave,  with  the  smoke  of  their  lamps.  His 
memory  is  very  retentive,  and  from  the  infor- 
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mation  gathered  from  many  scientific  indivi- 
duals whom  he  has  guided  through  his  domains, 
he  was  able  to  tell  us  the  geological  forma- 
tions, point  out  and  name  the  encrinites  and 
other  fossils,  explain  the  chemical  composition 
of  many  of  the  different  mineral  substances 
we  met  with,  and  give  the  classical  derivations 
of  such  terms  as  botryoidal,  dendroidal,  &c, 
applied  to  the  shapes  assumed  by  the  stalac- 
tites. 

Stephen  lighted  several  tin  lamps,  suspended 
by  three  wires  which  were  fastened  above  to  a 
ling.  This  ring  we  took  hold  of,  and  allowed 
the  lamps  to  swing  below,  as  we  carried  them. 
He  gave  one  to  each  of  the  party,  swung  a 
can  of  oil  on  his  back,  and  a  basket  of  provi- 
sions on  his  arm,  and  we  fairly  started  on  our 
subterranean  explorations.  At  first  the  eye 
was  unable  to  discern  much  of  what  was 
around,  being  unaccustomed  to  the  feeble  light 
of  the  lamps.  Groping  our  way,  we  soon 
came  to  a  wall  built  across  the  cave,  leaving 
a  doorway  through  which  a  strong  current  of 
cold  air  flowed  from  the  interior  of  the  cavern. 
Formerly,  when  the  aperture  was  closed  by  a 
door,  upon  opening  it,  the  draught  frequently 
extinguished  the  lights  of  the  visiters.  This 
current,  the  guide  said,  flows  inward  during  the 
winter  months.  After  we  had  passed  through 
this  doorway,  we  saw  a  stone  wall,  on  either 
side,  about  4  feet  high,  behind  which  were  piled 
loose  stones.  These  we  were  told  were  placed 
here  by  the  saltpetre  workers,  who,  30  years 
ago,  made  vast  quantities  of  that  article  from 
the  earth  of  the  cave,  which  is  impregnated 
with  nitrate  of  lime,  giving  it  a  strong  saline 
taste.  The  earth  was  collected,  placed  in  large 
vats  with  potash,  and  leached  with  water 
brought  through  wooden  pipes  from  the  spring 
at  the  entrance.  The  nitrate  of  lime  by  this 
process  was  decomposed,  and  the  nitric  acid 
uniting  with  the  potash,  formed  the  saltpetre. 
The  pipes  are  still  there,  and  in  proof  of  the 
dryness  and  preservative  power  of  the  air,  our 
guide  pointed  out  the  perfect  soundness  of  the 
wood,  and  the  freedom  from  rust  of  an  iron 
band  on  the  end  of  one  of  them,  which  had 
been  lying  in  the  cave  for  more  than  30  years. 

Beyond  this  wall  of  stone  about  200  yards 
from  the  entrance,  and  directly  under  the  east- 
ern wing  of  the  Cave  Hotel,  is  The  Rotunda, 
a  vast  room  150  or  200  feet  in  diameter,  and 
50  feet  in  height,  with  a  solid  arch  of  stone  for 
a  ceiling.  As  we  entered  it,  the  walls  receded 
from  each  other,  and  we  felt  as  if  standing  in 
the  open  air  in  a  dark  night ;  for  we  could  see 
nothing  but  "  darkness  visible"  above  or  around 
us,  except  on  the  left  side  of  the  cave  along 
which  we  were  passing.  Our  guide  ignited  a 
Bengal  light,  and  its  dazzling  splendour  dis- 
closed to  us  at  once  the  whole  of  this  magnifi- 
cent room.  On  the  floor  were  large  piles  of 
earth,  vats  and  logs,  relics  of  the  labours  of 
the  saltpetre  miners. 

Here  the  passage  which  leads  to  Audubon's 
Avenue,  and  the  little  Bat-room,  branches  off  to 
the  right.  The  main  cave  turns  to  the  left. 
We  followed  this,  and  noticed  as  we  passed 
along,  the  ruts  of  the  cart-wheels,  and  the 
tracks  of  the  oxen,  made  more  than  30  years 
ago,  still  plainly  visible  in  the  earth,  now  be- 
come so  hard  as  with  difficulty  to  be  indented. 


Fragments  of  corn-cobs  left  by  the  oxen  are 
strewn  about,  uninjured  by  decay.  The  ave- 
nue here  is  broader  than  most  of  the  streets  of 
our  cities,  and  the  roof  rises  as  high  as  the  tops 
of  our  houses.  Indeed,  the  grandeur  of  many 
parts  of  this  subterranean  world  far  surpassed 
our  expectations,  and  called  forth  numerous 
exclamations  of  astonishment  and  delight  from 
every  member  of  our  company. 

We  soon  came  to  the  Kentucky  Cliffs,  a 
bold  projection  of  rock  on  our  left,  named  from 
a  resemblance,  real  or  fancied,  to  cliffs  on  the 
Kentucky  River. 

Willie's  Spring,  is  a  small  spring  in  a  niche 
on  the  left,  where  a  romantic  young  man,  call- 
ing himself  Wandering  Willie,  once  spent  the 
night  alone. 

The  Church  is  about  300  yards  from  The 
Rotunda.  An  offset  from  the  cave  here  ex- 
tends a  short  distance  to  the  left,  terminating 
in  a  rugged  pile  of  stones,  and  forming  in  con- 
nection with  the  main  avenue,  a  spacious  area. 
A  projecting  point  of  rock,  some  20  feet  above 
the  floor,  was  pointed  out  as  The  Pulpit,  and  we 
were  told  that  in  the  summer  season,  meetings 
for  Divine  worship  were  frequently  held  here. 

(To  be  continued.) 


From  Chambers's  Journal. 

The  Rats  of  the  Chatclet. 

Till  the  period  of  the  Revolution,  Paris  pos- 
sessed an  ancient  prison,  more  like  a  fortress 
than  a  jail,  called  the  Grand  Chatelet.  This 
old  structure  was  situated  on  one  of  the  quays 
facing  the  Rue  St.  Denis,  and  was  of  imposing 
height  and  appearance.  In  the  course  of  the 
terrible  doings  of  1792,  the  Chatelet  ceased  to 
be  used  as  a  prison,  and  was  partly  demolish- 
ed. The  remainder,  as  national  property,  was 
sold  to  a  private  individual,  in  whose  hands  it 
remained  till  1813,  when  the  whole  was  clear- 
ed away  to  enlarge  the  adjoining  square. 

On  taking  possession  of  the  edifice,  the  pri- 
vate proprietor  just  mentioned  found  that  he 
was  by  no  means  to  be  the  sole  tenant  of  the 
building.  The  dungeons,  vaults,  and  many 
passages  above  and  below  the  ground  were 
discovered  to  be  in  possession  of  rats,  to  an 
extent  beyond  all  power  of  calculation.  In 
vain  had  the  accesses  to  the  lower  caverns 
been  built  up,  and  other  means  adopted  to  free 
the  upper  apartments  from  the  intrusion  of 
these  visiters  :  the  family,  on  taking  possession, 
beheld,  to  their  dismay,  whole  legions  of  rats 
pouring  in  upon  them.  Regardless  of  every- 
ihing,  and  impelled  by  hunger,  they  filled  the 
rooms,  overran  the  beds  and  other  furniture, 
and  scampered  about  with  unconcern  along  the 
passages,  and  up  and  down  the  stairs. 

M.  Dulaure,  the  new  proprietor,  did  not  suf- 
fer this  invasion  without  attempting  a  repulse. 
His  first  plan  was  to  buy  a  great  number  of 
cats,  and  these  were  let  loose  on  the  foe.  A 
short  experience  proved  the  futility  of  the  ef- 
fort. The  cats  devoured  what  they  killed,  and 
therefore  destroyed  no  more  rats  than  they 
could  eat.  Besides,  after  a  few  days,  the  cats 
became  disgusted  with  the  occupation.  They 
had  eaten  so  many  rats,  that  all  relish  for  them 
was  gone.  Occasionally  they  would  still  at- 
tack a  few  stragglers,  but  the  rats  defended 


themselves  so  vigorously,  that  the  cats  were 
almost  always  vanquished. 

As  the  war  of  attack  ceased,  the  rats  assum- 
ed their  wonted  confidence.  Discovering,  by 
experience,  that  the  best  times  for  visiting  the 
family  were  during  meals,  they  made  their  ap. 
pearance  regularly  every  day  at  breakfast  and 
dinner,  when,  sitting  down  quietly  near  the 
table,  they  would  wait  patiently  for  some 
crumbs,  seemingly  expecting  them  as  a  right, 
which  they  took  the  trouble  to  pick  up.  Un- 
able  to  repel  these  disagreeable  guests,  both 
masters  and  servants,  tired  of  the  continual 
warfare,  came  to  the  determination  of  setting 
apart  the  rats'  share.  Thus  a  quantity  of 
scraps  was  abandoned  to  them  each  day,  and, 
strange  to  say,  their  depredations  became  less 
frequent ;  but,  they  appeared  in  greater  num. 
bers  than  ever  at  the  usual  hours  :  some  of  the 
more  youthful  led  the  old  grey-headed  rats 
with  all  the  assurance  of  intimate  acquaint- 
ances introducing  their  friends. 

One  of  their  number,  nearly  white  with  age, 
always  walked  slowly  and  heavily,  taking  care 
to  pass  as  near  as  it  could  to  a  large  cat,  which 
was  obliged  to  be  content  with  raising  its  back 
and  sputtering,  without  daring  to  attack  the 
offender.  This  rat  was  of  an  extraordinary 
size :  the  poor  cat  was,  however,  no  coward, 
as  was  easily  perceived  from  its  being  minus 
an  ear,  and  having  a  dreadfully  scarred  face; 
but  poor  Tom  recognised  such  a  dreadful  ad- 
versary in  this  old  patriarch,  that  he  was  will- 
ing enough  to  abuse  him,  but  ventured  no 
further. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Chatelet  gave  this  rat 
the  name  of  Gaspard,  and  he  soon  became  fa- 
miliar with  this  appellation,  always  turning  to 
look  in  the  direction  from  whence  he  was  call- 
ed. M.  Dulaure,  having  seen  Gaspard  several 
times,  gave  him  the  name  of  the  '  Nestor  of 
the  Tribe.' 

Whenever  one  attempted  to  chase  these 
strange  visiters,  it  was  always  remarked  that 
Gaspard  retreated  as  slowly  as  ever — though 
he  could  have  trotted  much  faster,  if  he  had 
chosen  so  to  do — and  that  his  companions 
never  lost  sight  of  him,  appearing  always  rea- 
dy to  defend  and  protect  him  if  necessary. 

It  was  soon  found  to  be  perfectly  useless  to 
wage  war  against  the  rats,  the  vast  numbers 
setting  all  available  powers  of  destruction  at 
defiance :  their  agility,  as  well  as  the  danger  of 
their  bites,  had  completely  discouraged  the  ser- 
vants. Poison  and  traps  obtained  no  better 
success  than  cats ;  and  so  great  was  their  in- 
stinct, that  they  learned  to  detect  poison,  and 
turned  away  from  the  traps.  The  cats  having 
learned  wisdom  by  experience,  attempted  nought 
but  a  war  of  ambuscade,  that  was  neither  fre- 
quent nor  successful  enough  to  be  of  great 
service,  and  in  which  they  often  proved  them- 
selves less  knowing  than  their  adversaries. 
To  an  Englishman,  it  will  appear  somewhat 
remarkable  that  a  few  terrier  dogs  were  not 
tried  as  an  engine  of  extirpation.  Such  a  dog 
as  the  famed  Billy,  for  example,  would  proba- 
bly have  cleared  the  house  in  a  week  ;  but  the 
French  do  not  appear  to  possess  this  useful 
variety  of  the  canine  species,  or  at  all  events 
it  was  not  thought  of  on  the  present  occasion. 

It  would  be  amusing  to  detail  all  the  plans 
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abortively  attempted  to  quell  the  rats.  At  one 
time  the  inhabitants  of  the  Chatelet  succeeded 
in  enticing  a  number  of  them  into  a  room 
where  several  trains  of  sulphur  and  powder 
had  been  previously  laid  :  this  met  with  some 
success  ;  but  those  who  escaped  having  retain- 
ed the  memory  of  the  smell,  it  was  quite  im- 
possible to  allure  them  a  second  time.  They, 
however,  had  dreadful  battles  in  the  vaults 
amongst  themselves,  and  when  a  victory  was 
won,  or  a  suspension  of  arms  took  place,  the 
survivors  regaled  themselves  on  the  dead  and 
dying,  by  which  means  the  nation  was  no 
doubt  relieved  in  times  of  scarcity.  Truly,  if 
a  method  could  have  been  found  of  breathing 
discord  amongst  them,  in  order  to  raise  civil 
war,  it  would  have  been  the  most  efficacious 
means  of  destroying  them. 

It  was  long  ere  the  poor  servant-maids  could 
get  over  the  terror  they  felt  at  the  constant  ap- 
parition of  these  animals  :  they  were  to  be  seen 
everywhere,  even  creeping  up  on  the  skirts  of 
the  women  and  children,  but  running  off  at  the 
slightest  scream,  never  attempting  to  bite,  if 

;not  retained,  of  which  there  was  little  danger. 
They  evidently  liked  warmth,  as  they  would 
lie  down  quietly  under  the  blankets,  on  the 

I  beds,  and  even  beside  the  sleepers ;  but  as  they 

i  were  not  famished,  the  only  harm  they  did 

'  was  to  cause  alarm  and  disgust. 

The  final  demolition  of  the  Grand  Chatelet 
at  once  dispersed  this  extraordinary  colony  of 
rats.  Turned  out  of  their  ancient  homes,  they 
fled  to  the  surrounding  streets,  and  endeavour- 
ed to  find  a  lodgment  in  the  houses.  The 
inhabitants,  however,  were  on  their  guard,  and 
many  were  killed.  There  was  something 
almost  melancholy  in  the  fate  of  these  poor 
creatures.  Shut  out  from  human  habitations, 
great  bands  of  them  wandered  about  like  emi- 
grants seeking  a  settlement,  and  were  fain  to 
take  refuge  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  and  in 
the  common  sewers  of  the  city.  Little  by  lit- 
tle they  disappeared  ;  and  it  is  believed  that 
many  found  refuge  and  food  in  some  large 
grocery  stores  at  the  corner  of  the  Rue  St. 
Denis ;  with  what  satisfaction  to  the  owners, 
we  are  unable  to  say. 

Fearful  Balloon  Accident. — A  balloon 
which  ascended  from  Vauxhall  Garden,  Lon- 
don, on  the  6th  ult.  with  fire-works,  encoun- 
tered a  thunder-storm,  when  the  fire-works 
instantly  exploded;  the  gas  escaped  from  the 
balloon,  and  the  aeronauts,  Albert  Smith,  Prid- 
more,  Coxwell,  and  Gypson,  were  given  up  as 
lost ;  but  the  silk  formed  a  spacious  and  perfect 
parachute,  and  they  descended  rapidly  with 
gyrations,  and  came  to  the  ground  with  fearful 
force,  but  miracuously  escaped  without  injury. 
I  '—hate  Paper. 

Resuscitation  of  the  Drowned. — Deaths  by 
drowning  are  very  frequent,  many  lives  being 
sacrificed  for  want  of  knowledge  of  the  means 
of  restoring  suspended  animation.  Life  in 
some  instances  will  remain  an  incredible  time 
in  the  body,  and  only  needs  the  proper  resto- 
ratives to  set  it  in  active  motion  again.  Dr. 
Mott,  of  the  American  Shipwreck  Society,  gives 
the  following  directions: — "As  soon  as  the 
body  is  removed  from  the  water  press  the 


chest  suddenly  and  forcibly  downward  and 
backward,  and  instantly  discontinue  the  press- 
ure. Repeat  this  without  intermission  until  a 
pair  of  common  bellows  can  be  procured  ;  when 
obtained,  introduce  the  nozzle  well  upon  the 
base  of  the  tongue.  Surround  the  mouth  with 
a  towel  or  handkerchief,  and  close  it.  Direct 
a  bystander  to  press  firmly  on  the  projecting 
part  of  the  neck,  called  Adam's  Apple,  and  use 
the  bellows  actively.  Then  press  upon  the 
chest  to  expel  the  air  from  the  lungs — to  imi- 
tate natural  breathing.  Continue  this  an  hour 
at  least,  unless  signs  of  natural  breathing  come 
on.  Wrap  the  body  in  warm  blankets,  and 
place  it  near  the  fire,  and  do  every  thing  to 
preserve  the  natural  warmth,  as  well  as  to  im- 
part artificial  heat,  if  possible.  Every  thing, 
however,  is  secondary  to  inflating  the  lungs. 
Send  for  medical  aid  immediately.  Avoid  all 
frictions  until  respiration  shall  be  in  some  de- 
gree established." — N.  Y.  Paper. 

The  Power  of  the  Press. — In  the  year 
1272,  the  wages  of  the  labouring  man  were 
just  three  half-pence  per  day ;  and  at  the  same 
period,  the  price  of  a  Bible  well  written  out 
was  thirty  pounds  sterling.  Of  course,  a  com- 
mon labourer  in  those  days  could  not  have 
procured  a  Bible  with  less  than  the  entire  earn- 
ings of  thirteen  years  !  Now,  a  beautifully 
printed  copy  of  the  same  book  can  be  purchas- 
ed with  the  earnings  of  half  a  day. — Late 
Paper. 

Earthquake. — A  letter  dated  Paris,  July 
14th,  says: — The  temperature  of  the  weather 
here  is  unusual.  The  thermometer,  for  seve- 
ral days,  has  ranged  between  80  and  90  de- 
grees. Shocks  of  an  earthquake  have  been 
lelt  on  the  Western  coast,  of  which  I  have 
received  the  following  account  from  persons 
on  the  spot. 

An  earthquake  has  been  felt  in  the  part  of 
the  Seine  lnferieure.  On  the  night  of  the  10th 
to  the  11th  July,  at  Fecamp,  at  about  eleven 
o'clock,  just  after  the  whole  of  the  population 
had  retired  to  rest,  they  were  suddenly  awak- 
ened by  a  very  violent  shock.  The  panic  be- 
came general ;  but  it  was  soon  seen  that  no 
danger  was  run  but  that  of  fright,  the  breaking 
of  crockery,  and  the  displacing  of  some  pieces 
of  furniture. 

The  movement  of  oscillation,  which  lasted 
about  fifteen  seconds,  was  felt  from  North  to 
South-  The  inhabitants  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Fecamp  felt  the  shock  likewise.  At  Bonde- 
ville,  at  the  same  time,  two  shocks  were  felt  in 
the  Valley  of  Maromme,  and  particularly  in 
the  Valley  of  Bondeville.  These  shocks  have 
occasioned  no  misfortune,  though  sensible 
enough  to  have  displaced  sundry  pieces  of  fur- 
niture. 

The  oscillations  were  more  considerable  at 
Graville,  and  had  created  general  terror;  but 
after  a  few  seconds  the  movement,  which  had 
been  felt  from  North  to  South,  ceased  com- 
pletely, without  having  caused  the  least  acci- 
dent. An  eye  witness  states  that  the  oscilla- 
tions were  so  violent  at  Fecamp,  as  to 
overthrow  all  the  crockery-ware  in  a  China 
shop.  The  same  shock  was  felt,  at  the  same 
hour,  at  Yervilleand  Goderville.^-Late  Paper. 


Running  in  Debt. — Every  young  man 
should  beware  of  running  in  debt.  Running 
in  debt  will  certainly  injure  him.  Those  to 
whom  he  is  indebted  will  think  less  of  him  for 
it.  Work,  earn,  and  buy  what  you  want. 
Economize  and  get  along ;  but  don't  get  trust- 
ed. We  have  known  many  young  men  injure 
themselves  by  becoming  involved  in  debt. 
Many  persons  speculate  on  the  property  of 
others,  and  run  great  hazards  on  their  money  ; 
but  we  rarely  ever  see  them  reckless  with 
what  they  have  laboured  hard  for,  and  accu- 
mulated themselves. — Extract. 


Harvests  Abroad — Proceedings  in  Parlia- 
ment.— The  recent  arrival  of  a  sleamer  from 
England,  brings  late  foreign  intelligence  ;  from 
which  we  select  the  following  as  likely  to  be 
interesting  to  our  readers  generally  : — 

"  On  Monday,  115  ships  entered  the  port  of 
London,  the  whole  of  which  were,  with  a  few 
trifling  exceptions,  either  partially  or  wholly 
laden  with  grain  and  provisions." 

"  The  accounts  of  the  harvest  received  in 
Paris  from  all  the  departments  of  France,  and 
from  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy  and  Africa,  are  of 
the  most  favourable  description." 

"  Her  Majesty  has  been  requested  to  lay  be- 
fore parliament  a  copy  of  the  letter  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  State,  to  her  Majesty's  Minis- 
ter at  Washington,  acknowledging  the  dona- 
tions from  the  United  States  to  Ireland.  During 
the  discussion,  Brotherton,  Brown,  and  Lords 
Palmerston  and  Morpeth,  spoke  of  the  gener- 
osity of  this  country  in  the  highest  terms  of 
praise  and  gratitude. 

M  Lord  Palmerston. — I  have  very  great 
pleasure  in  acquiescing  in  and  supporting  the 
motion  of  my  honourable  friend.  The  only 
regret  I  can  feel  on  the  occasion  is,  that  al- 
though the  despatch  for  which  he  has  moved, 
expresses  in  strong  terms  the  feelings  of  her 
Majesty's  Government,  and  the  feelings  which 
we  believe  animate  the  whole  of  the  British 
nation,  still  I  am  sensible  that  no  terms  which 
could  have  been  employed  by  me  could  ade- 
quately convey  the  feelings  of  thankfulness 
and  admiration  which  the  conduct  of  our  bre- 
thren in  the  United  States  must  have  excited 
amongst  all  classes  of  her  Majesty's  subjects. 
As  my  honourable  friend  has  slated,  not  only 
was  the  supply  sent  large,  liberal,  and  gener- 
ous in  amount,  but  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
sent,  the  promptitude  with  which  it  was  for- 
warded, and  the  strong  feeling  of  interest  which 
was  expressed  on  the  part  of  all  those  who  had 
contributed  to  that  supply,  were  more  almost 
than  could  possibly  be  expected  on  the  part  of 
persons,  who,  however  united  to  us  in  origin, 
and  bound  to  us  by  every  tie  of  language  and 
religion,  of  manners  and  habits,  still  being  sep- 
arated by  a  mighty  expanse  of  ocean,  could 
not  be  animated,  perhaps,  by  the  same  extent 
of  sympathy  by  which  our  brethren  in  the 
United  States  have  been  so  honourably  distin- 
guished. I  agree  with  my  honourable  friend 
that  transactions  of  this  nature  are  calculated 
to  cement,  in  the  strongest  manner,  those  ties 
which  ought  to  unite  kindred  nations,  and  it  is 
this  circumstance  which  ought  not  to  be  lost 
sight  of — that  while  on  the  one  hand,  acts  of 
generosity,  such  as  these,  bind  and  rivet  the 
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affections  of  those  upon  whom  they  have  been 
conferred,  on  the  other  hand,  they  tend,  by 
the  very  exercise  which  accompanies  them,  of 
good  and  kindly  feelings,  to  increase  the  affec- 
tion of  those  who  have  been  the  objects  of 
those  generous  acts.  And  therelbre,  sir,  both 
in  regard  to  the  feelings  which  those  actions 
proclaim  in  America,  1  am  happy  to  think  that 
whatever  may  have  been  the  sufferings  and 
calamities  which  gave  rise  to  those  acts,  at  all 
events,  they  will  so  far  have  been  attended 
with  happy  results,  that  they  have  afforded  to 
our  brethren  in  the  United  States  an  opportu- 
nity of  doing  that  which  will  never  be  forgot- 
ten by  the  people  of  this  country,  and,  I  hope, 
for  a  long  time  will  increase  the  good  feeling 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States  towards  their 
brethren  in  the  country. 

"  Lord  Morpeth  said,  as  he  had  had  very 
peculiar  opportunities  of  noticing  the  warmth 
of  feeling  which  existed  in  every  part  of  the 
Union  towards  the  inhabitants  of  this,  which 
they  called  the  '  old'  country,  he  could  not 
help  declaring  his  participation  in  the  feelings 
of  satisfaction  and  thankfulness  expressed  by 
the  honourable  member  and  by  his  noble 
friend." 


One  Cause  of  Insanity. — The  intelligent 
physician  of  the  Mount  Hope  Institution  for 
the  Insane,  in  Boston,  in  his  late  report,  enun- 
ciates a  sentiment  which  any  thoughtful  ob- 
server must  have  seen  enough  to  convince  him 
to  be  very  near  the  truth.  Without  being  so 
absurd  as  to  deny  all  utility  or  excellence  to 
works  of  fiction,  or  their  harmlessness  upon 
some  minds,  there  is  no  question  that  their  pe- 
rusal by  the  young,  particularly  females,  is 
hurtful  and  dangerous  to  a  degree  little  dream- 
ed of.  Parents  owe  a  stern  and  solemn  duty 
to  their  children,  to  watch  their  reading,  and 
to  preserve  their  opening  minds  and  hearts 
from  the  vitiating  influences  of  much  of  what 
is  called  popular  literature.  The  opinion  be- 
low is  worth  pondering: 

"Another  fertile  source  of  this  species,  of 
derangement  has  appeared  to  be  an  undue  in- 
dulgence in  the  perusal  of  the  numerous  works 
of  fiction,  with  which  the  press  is  so  prolific  of 
late  years,  and  which  are  sown  broadcast  over 
the  land,  with  the  effect  of  vitiating  the  taste 
and  corrupting  the  morals  of  the  young.  Pa- 
rents cannot  too  cautiously  guard  their  young 
daughters  against  this  pernicious  practice.  We 
have  had  several  cases  of  moral  insanity,  for 
which  no  other  cause  could  be  assigned  than 
excessive  novel  reading.  And  nothing  is  more 
likely  to  induce  this  disease  than  the  education 
which  fosters  sentiment,  instead  of  cherishing 
real  feelings — such  as  results  from  the  per- 
formance of  active  benevolence,  and  the  sacred 
duties  of  ordinary  life,  and  of  religious  obliga- 
tions— which  awakens  and  strengthens  the 
imagination,  without  warming  the  heart;  and, 
to  borrow  the  language  of  an  eloquent  divine, 
places  the  individual  '  upon  a  romantic  theatre 
— not  upon  the  dust  of  mortal  life.'" — The 
Presbyterian. 

Artificial  Water  Power — Invention. — An 
Italian  engineer  has  received  the  verdict  of  the 
Paris  Academy  for  a  water  mill  of  from  five 


to  fifty  horse  power,  worked  by  an  artificial 
water-fall,  and  which  can  be  placed  up  as  a 
motive  power  in  any  manufactory,  occupying 
a  small  space,  requiring  little  labour,  and,  of 
course,  producing  vast  economy  as  compared 
with  the  steam  engine,  as  it  requires  no  com- 
bustible. It  consists  of  eight  pumps,  worked 
with  great  ease  by  a  single  man,  (it  is  said 
that  two  men  would  suffice  for  an  eight-horse 
power  machine)  by  means  of  an  admirably 
disposed  counter-balance  system.  The  pumps 
supply  a  reservoir  placed  at  a  proper  height 
above  the  water-wheel,  as  in  the  case  of  a  na- 
tural fall,  and  the  water  falling  upon  the  wheel 
to  which  the  strap  for  the  machinery  of  the 
manufactory  is  affixed,  the  whole  goes  round 
and  puts  the  machinery  in  motion.  The  para- 
dox of  this  invention,  is  the  return  of  the  water 
to  the  fountain  head  in  such  a  way  as  to  keep 
up  a  continuous  fall. — Foreign  Paper. 


Deplorable. — The  Superintendent  of  public 
schools  in  Kentucky  stated,  in  a  speech  at 
Bowling  Green,  in  that  State,  that  in  two 
counties,  not  far  distant  from  that  place,  it  was 
ascertained  by  an  examination  in  the  Clerk's 
office,  that  more  than  one-half  of  the  males 
who  had  married  in  those  counties  within  the 
year  1843,  and  had  executed  their  marriage 
bonds,  had  made  their  mark,  instead  of  sign- 
ing their  names and  that  also  one -hd If  of 
their  securities  in  those  bonds  were  unable  to 
write. — Ibid. 

Manufacture:  of  Glass. — Every  day  devel- 
opes  some  new  improvement  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  glass.  Foreign  papers  now  speak  of 
the  balance  spring  of  a  chronometer  made  of 
glass,  as  a  substitute  for  steel,  and  one  that 
possesses  a  greater  degree  of  elasticity,  and  a 
greater  power  of  resisting  the  alternations  of 
heat  and  cold.  A  chronometer  with  a  glass 
balance  spring  was  sent  to  the  North  Sea,  and 
exposed  to  a  competition  with  nine  other  chro- 
nometers, and  the  result  of  the  experiment  was 
a  report  in  favour  of  the  glass  spring  one. — 
Presb. 

Type  Cutters. — Persons  unacquainted  with 
the  whole  process  of  type-making,  says  the 
Anglo-Saxon,  would  be  surprised  to  hear  that 
there  are  not  more  than  three  men  in  the  Uni- 
ted States  acknowledged  by  type  founders  and 
printers  to  be  good  type  cutters,  and  there  are 
not  ten  men  in  the  Union  who  even  pretend  to 
cut  type.  Type-cutting  is  a  very  difficult  art. 
to  acquire.  There  are  many  trades  and  pro- 
fessions which  any  one  of  moderate  capacity 
can  acquire,  so  as  to  be  tolerably  useful  in 
them.  It  is  not  so,  however,  with  type-cutting. 
— Ibid. 
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The  Eastern  States  have  the  reputation  of 
being  much  in  advance  of  all  the  others  on  the 
subject  of  education,  and  it  was  unlooked  for 
to  find  so  many  children  absent  from  school  in 


Maine,  during  so  great  a  part  of  the  year,  as 
the  following  extract  from  a  late  paper  repre- 
sents:  "It  appears  that  sixty  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  sixty-two  children  in  Maine,  did 
not  attend  any  school  during  the  past  summer; 
and  that  there  were  forty-seven  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  forty-seven,  who  were  not  in  at- 
tendance  at  any  school  during  the  past  win- 
ter." 

Where  provision  is  made,  it  is  often  difficult 
to  induce  parents  and  others  to  keep  the  chil- 
dren as  steadily  at  school  as  would  be  for  their 
interest,  especially  in  populous  towns  ;  there 
are  so  many  attractions  to  those  children  to 
live  in  the  streets,  whose  caretakers  appear  to 
have  little  concern  for  their  education.  Were 
it  practicable  to  maintain  such  an  efficient  po- 
lice, that  the  hordes  of  vagrant  boys  and  girls 
were  frequently  disturbed  in  their  haunts,  and 
subjected  to  restraint,  when  they  were  found 
annoying  neighbourhoods,  robbing  on  the 
wharves,  and  wherever  public  sales  are  hold- 
ing, many  would  find  out  more  reputable  and 
advantageous  modes  of  spending  time.  In 
this  city  it  is  a  subject  requiring  decisive  ac- 
tion, and  should  be  pursued  with  unwearied 
effort,  or  our  streets  will  be  still  more  infested 
with  these  nuisances,  and  a  large  body  of  chil- 
dren may  grow  to  maturity  with  little  or  no 
schooling  at  all  ;  and  what  evils  may  we  not 
anticipate  from  such  a  population?  The  pub- 
lication of  the  number  of  children  who  are 
absent  from  school  in  this  State,  would  inform 
us  of  our  own  condition  in  that  respect,  and 
might  lead  to  the  adoption  of  further  means  to 
obviate  the  losses  which  many  are  sustaining 
in  their  present  loose  and  idle  way  of  living. 
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Schomburgk's  Expedition. 

(Continued  from  page  386.) 
WATU  TICABA. 

)n  the  14th  of  Fifth  month  the  travellers 
reached  the  "  great  cataract"  of  the  Rupu- 
i.  We  should  call  it  a  Rapid.  Large 
•ks  of  granite  were  heaped  around.  Schom- 
*k  ascended  them  "  to  witness  the  sunset, 
iectacle  so  rare  during  the  rainy  season. 
!  fiery  orb  surrounded  by  golden  clouds 
sinking  behind  the  Cursatu  Mountains, 
>se  bases  were  enveloped  in  mist,  while  their 
mits  were  gilded  with  the  sun's  parting 
ns.  The  eastern  peak  of  Saeraeri  rose 
'e  a  sea  of  vapours  ;  and  the  remarkable 
ntain  Dochlopan,  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
s  rays,  stood  like  a  sombre  rock  in  the 
n.  To  the  north,  black  clouds  piled  upon 
i  other,  and  capped  by  the  highest  pinna- 
of  the  mountain  masses,  spoke  of  the 
n  that  was  raging  there,  and  contrasted 
y  with  the  calm  and  placid  picture  in  the 
.  At  the  same  time  the  moon,  then  at 
ill,  rose  in  the  East,  and  of  an  apparent 
which  we  in  Europe  can  have  no  idea. 
The  river  had  continued  to  rise,  and  we 
i  now  able  to  row  over  the  Savannahs  in 
raight  direction,  avoiding  the  serpentine 
se  of  the  river.  The  expanse  of  waters 
nbled  an  extensive  lake.  The  snow-white 
itla,  in  great  numbers,  the  American  Stork, 
stately  Zabiru,  Cormorants,  and  large 
s  of  the  spurwing  plover  enlivened  the 
ice  above,  while  the  tops  of  trees,  granite 
«s  clothed  in  tropical  vegetation,  and  here 
there  a  small  spot  of  elevated  ground, 
?  remained  visible.  Myriads  of  ants,  dri- 
by  the  waters  from  the  Savannah,  had 
i  refuge  on  the  bushes  and  trees  ;  and 
s  now  assailed  us  on  all  sides,  and  inflicted 
iless  bites  and  stings.  That  species 
h,  like  the  bee  and  wasp,  is  provided  with 
ng,  is  fortunately  scarce  ;  for  the  pain 
h  they  cause  surpasses  in  violence  either 
3f  the  bee  or  wasp. 


"On  leaving  the  Wapisiana  village,  I  had 
despatched  a  messenger  overland  to  Watu  Ti- 
caba,  to  inform  the  Indians  of  our  approach, 
and  to  desire  them  to  bring  a  supply  of  bread 
to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Waruwau  or  Awarra. 
We  were  now  approaching  that  stream  ;  and 
discovered  on  some  high  ground,  which  rose 
above  the  surrounding  Savannahs,  several  hu- 
man beings  and  two  or  three  temporary  huts. 
At  some  distance  from  this  group,  stood  an 
individual,  apparently  dressed  according  to  the 
European  fashion,  and  holding  an  umbrella 
over  his  head.    My  glass  proved  that  I  was 
correct ;  the  distance  did  not  allow  me  to  dis- 
cover the  colour  of  his  face ;  but  I  saw  that  he 
wore  upon  his  head  something  like  a  military 
cap — that  his  loins  were  girded  by  a  belt — that 
his  bearing  was  upright — and  that  he  stood 
apart  from  the  rest,  who  remained  at  a  respect- 
ful distance.    My  curiosity  was  much  excited 
as  to  who  this  mysterious  stranger  might  be; 
but,  as  soon  as  the  canoe  touched  the  ground, 
this  strange  personage,  shutting  up  his  umbrel- 
la, and  walking  directly  up  to  us,  announced 
himself  as  the  captain  or  chieftain  of  Watu 
Ticaba  [an  old  acquaintance].    The  rules  of 
etiquette  were  of  no  avail,  and,  unable  to  con- 
tain myself,  I  ourst  out  into  a  loud  laugh  at 
the  wonderful  metamorphosis  of  my  Indian 
friend.    Imagine,  reader,  a  thin-boned  being, 
his  face  adorned  with  an  eagle  nose  and  an 
uncommon  large  mouth,  clad  in  a  pair  of  sail- 
or's trowsers  which  had  once  been  white,  reach- 
ing to  his  ankles,  and  having  round  his  loins 
a  piece  of  blue  cotton  cloth,  from  which  de- 
pended a  naked  sword  ;  his  head  covered  with 
a  red  woollen  cap  ornamented  with  a  large 
yellow  tassel,  and  carrying  in  his  hand  a  blue 
cotton  umbrella,  (upon  which  he  seemed  great- 
ly to  pride  himself);  and  you  may  perhaps 
form  some  idea  of  Captain  Wayapari  in  his 
full  dress.    His  followers  were  robust  and 
well-made  men  of  the  Wapisiana  tribe;  they 
had  brought  down  some  baskets  of  bread  and 
several  bunches  of  plaintains,  which  greatly 
delighted  our  crew,  who  had  for  the  last  two 
days  been  upon  short  allowance. 

"  Our  tents  were  soon  pitched,  and  protected 
against  approaching  rain  ;  fires  now  blazed  in 
all  directions,  surrounded  by  groups  of  swarthy 
Indians,  warming  themselves,  or  cooking  their 
plaintains  on  the  coals. 

"  We  had  for  some  days  past  suffered  from 
a  minute  sand  fly,  which,  from  sunset  till  sun- 
rise inflicted  upon  ns  acute  bites,  that  left  marks 
of  a  scarlet  hue  for  several  days  after.  I  was 
quite  unacquainted  with  this  nocturnal  species, 
as  the  sand-flies  we  had  hitherto  met  with  had 
proved  troublesome  only  during  the  day-time, 
and  vanished  at  dusk,  nor  was  their  bite  so 
piercing  as  that  of  the  nocturnal  species.  They 
were  this  night  so  numerous  that  they  com- 


pelled us  to  discontinue  our  astronomical  ob- 
servations. The  size  of  this  little  insect 
scarcely  exceeds  that  of  a  small  pin  ;  and  as  it 
attacks  not  only  the  face  and  hands,  but  gets 
into  the  hair  and  inflicts  its  bites  upon  the 
scalp,  we  suffered  from  it  more  than  I  can 
describe." 

The  journey  was  soon  resumed,  but  inter- 
rupted by  storms.    On  the  "  16th,  1  had  given 
orders  for  starting  early  in  the  morning,  but 
the  rain  descended  in  torrents,  and  it  was 
nearly  noon  before  it  abated  sufficiently  to 
allow  us  to  proceed  on  our  journey.  Several 
Indians  had  arrived  to  assist  us;  and  Waya- 
pari, dressed  in  his  gala  suit,  with  his  umbrella 
over  his  head,  led  the  van.    We  had  not  pro- 
ceeded far  when  a  heavy  shower  overtook  us  ; 
Wayapari  disrobed  himself,  and,  shutting  up 
the  umbrella,  stood  the  shower  with  Indian 
fortitude.    We  had  sometimes  to  wade  up  to 
our  arms  through  the  water,  and  every  rill 
had  become  a  torrent.    Indeed,  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  chieftain,  who  walked  before  us 
and  searched  for  the  shallowest  places  to  ford 
the  torrent,  we  might  have  met  with  serious 
accidents.    As  it  was,  an  Indian  boy  nearly 
lost  his  life  while  crossing  one  of  the  streams 
just  above  a  cataract.    He  carried  a  basket 
which  he  had  slung  round  his  neck  to  prevent 
the  contents  getting  wet.    The  torrent  swept 
him  away  towards  the  cataract;  he  sunk,  and 
not  being  able  to  rid  himself  of  his  burden, 
could  not  stem  the  current,  and  was  given  up 
for  lost,  when  his  brother,  who  at  that  moment 
arrived,  jumped  into  the  water,  and,  fortunate- 
ly seizing  him,  dragged  him  half  dead  to  the 
shore.    Well  aware  that  I  could  not  swim,  I 
grasped  with  all  my  strength  the  pole  which 
assisted  me  in  wading,  and  1  kept  as  close  as 
possible  to  Wayapari."    Journeying  thus  for 
six  hours,  an  ascent  was  reached. — "  Our 
guide  halted,  and  raising  his  umbrella,  which 
he  had  shut  up  and  carried  under  his  arm  dur- 
ing shower  and  sunshine,  his  son  commenced 
blowing  a  strain  upon  a  fife  or  flute  made  of 
bone — a  certain  indication  that  wc  were  near 
a  village.    I  now  observed  five  huts,  and  a 
great  stir  among  the  inhabitants.    The  sound 
of  another  whistle  reached  us  from  the  village, 
and  a  ghastly  figure  of  a  negro,  perfectly  na- 
ked except  the  waistcloth,  came  out  of  one  of 
the  huts  and  met  Wayapari,  whom  he  respect- 
fully saluted,  and  then  placed  himself  behind 
him,  taking  no  notice  of  us,  or  of  any  other 
person  of  our  suite.    Thus  we  entered  Watu 
Ticaba,  the  locality  of  which  had  been  chang- 
ed since  I  was  here  in  18:37.    The  former 
chieftain  of  the  village  having  died,  they  had 
buried  him,  according  to  their  custom,  in  his 
hut,  burnt  down  their  dwellings,  and  establish- 
ed themselves  further  to  the  South-east." 
Next  day  **  the  whole  female  population 
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of  the  village  was  in  motion  fetching  Cas- 
sada  roots,  scraping  them,  and  making  them 
into  cakes  ;  even  the  little  girls  assisted,  and 
assumed  as  much  importance  upon  the  occa- 
sion as  if  the  weal  of  the  whole  village  depend- 
ed upon  their  occupation.  Among  the  females 
was  one  who  deserves  to  be  mentioned  as  the 
belle  of  the  Wapisiana  tribe.  Although  May- 
ori-Eppong  was  mother  of  a  fine  girl,  her 
youthful  appearance  did  not  bespeak  it.  Her 
figure  was  very  small,  her  height  being  only 
4£  feet,  but  so  symmetrical  that  she  might 
have  served  for  a  model ;  the  greatest  breadth 
of  her  hand  was  2  inches  and  8  tenths.  The 
Wapisianas  marry  very  early.  Mayori-Ep- 
pong  did  not  appear  above  15  years  of  age; 
and  in  the  neighbouring  house,,  there  was  a 
young  mother  with  two  children,  the  eldest 
perhaps  2  years,  the  youngest  4  or  5  months 
old,  while  she  herself  did  not  appear  more 
than  fourteen.  During  our  stay  in  the  village, 
I  had  frequent  opportunities  of  admiring  the 
equanimity  and  the  industry  with  which,  so 
young,  she  attended  to  her  maternal  duties  and 
the  comforts  of  her  husband. 

"  It  has  frequently  been  observed  with  what 
stoicism  the  Indians  endure  pain.  I  had  an 
opportunity  [here]  of  observing  it.  I  do  not 
know  how  I  have  acquired  the  honour,  but  I 
stand  in  high  repute  among  the  Indians  as  a 
great  physician.  A  boy  upon  whose  head  a 
palm-tree  had  fallen  was  brought  to  me  to 
have  the  wound  dressed.  It  appeared  he  had 
lost  a  great  deal  of  blood,  and  it  was  still  flow- 
ing. I  had  the  head  shaved  round  the  part 
injured  and  styptics  applied,  during  which  ope- 
ration he  did  not  give  the  slightest  indication 
of  the  pain  he  must  have  suffered.  He  was 
not  more  than  7  years  of  age,  and  in  appear- 
ance rather  a  weakly  child,  which  made  his 
fortitude  the  more  remarkable." 

The  natives  of  Guyana  are  diminishing  ra- 
pidly. "  Six  years  have  scarcely  passed  away 
since  I  wandered  to  this  spot  on  visiting  the 
sources  of  the  Essequibo.  We  left  the  settle- 
ment Eischalli  Tuna,  and  passed  on  our  route 
to  the  Taruma  Indians,  three  villages  of  Ator- 
ais  or  Atorayas,  and  one  of  Taurais,  the  latter 
containing  the  remnant  of  that  sister  tribe  of 
the  Atorai  Nation.  The  villages  have  vanish- 
ed, death  has  all  but  extirpated  the  former 
inhabitants,  and  I  am  informed  that  of  the 
true  Atorais  only  seven  individuals  are  alive. 
From  the  accounts  I  received  in  I8:n,  I  esti- 
mated the  number  of  Atorais  and  Taurais  at 
200,  including  the  descendants  of  mixed  marri- 
ages, and  of  that  number  about  60  are  left. 

"  The  measles  has  twice  decimated  the  Ato- 
rais ;  and  at  the  commencement  of  the  present 
year,  the  small-pox,  brought  from  the  colony 
to  Pirara,  ravaged  from  thence  southward  so 
far  as  these  poor  people.  Similar  causes  are 
operating  over  the  whole  Indian  population  of 
the  colony.  But  the  most  affecting  picture 
that  now  presented  itself  among  the  many  In- 
dians assembled  around  us  was  Miaha,  the  last 
remnant  of  the  once  powerful  tribe  of  Amari- 
pas.  Singled  out  by  destiny  to  be  the  sole 
survivor  of  a  Nation,  she  wanders  among  the 
living.  Parents,  brothers,  sisters,  husband, 
children,  friends,  and  acquaintances  are  all 
gone  down  to  the  silent  grave;  she  alone  still 


lingering  as  the  last  memorial  of  her  tribe, 
soon  to  be  numbered,  judging  by  her  faltering 
voice  and  tottering  steps,  with  those  of  whom 
tradition  alone  will  record  that  such  a  tribe 
existed.  Alas !  a  similar  fate  awaits  other 
tribes ;  they  will  disappear  from  those  parts  of 
the  earth  on  which  Makunaima — the  good  Spi- 
rit— placed  them,  and  which,  since  the  arrival 
of  the  European,  has  become  the  vast  cemetry 
of  the  original  races." 

(To  he  continued.) 

From  Chambers's  Journal. 

American  Whalers. 

In  the  year  1841,  J.  Ross  Browne,  a  young 
Kentuckian,  left  his  home  to  push  his  fortune 
in  the  world.  After  passing  some  time  at 
Washington,  the  seat  of  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment, in  an  attempt  to  obtain  a  situation  as 
reporter  in  the  House  of  Congress,  he  started 
for  New  York  with  an  acquaintance  as  thought- 
less and  enterprising  as  himself,  where  they 
signed  articles  for  a  whaling  voyage,  and  sail- 
ed from  New  Bedford,  the  principal  port  for 
vessels  engaged  in  the  whale-fishery.  The 
hardships  of  a  sea-life,  and  the  reckless  cruel- 
ty of  the  captain,  soon  dissipated  all  the  feeling 
of  romance  under  which  the  adventurers  had 
embarked  :  one  of  them  was  attacked  by  mad- 
ness while  in  the  warm  latitudes,  in  consequence 
of  a  sun-stroke.  The  tyranny,  suffering,  and 
privation  endured  in  these  tedious  cruises,  ex- 
tending sometimes  to  two  or  three  years,  have 
found  a  chronicler  in  J.  R.  Browne,  who,  with 
that  ready  talent  which  seems  to  be  a  charac- 
teristic of  his  countrymen,  has  written  a  vol- 
ume comprising  the  principal  events  and  pro- 
ceedings on  a  whaling  voyage.* 

The  active  and  enterprising  commercial 
spirit  of  the  Americans  has  led  them  to  com- 
pete successfully  with  the  parent  country  in' 
the  whale-fishery.  It  is  but  little  more  than 
half  a  century  ago  that  the  first  expedition  to 
the  South  Seas  was  fitted  out  by  an  English- 
man ;  the  result  was  so  satisfactory,  that  from 
that  period  the  various  latitudes  of  the  broad 
Pacific  have  gradually  become  the  scenes  of  a 
valuable  and  increasing  trade,  for  which  an 
active  competition  was  carried  on  between 
America  and  England  during  a  number  of 
years.  The  government  of  this  country,  with 
a  view  of  promoting  this  branch  of  commercial 
enterprise,  paid  bounties  to  the  most  succsssful 
ships,  varying  from  300Z.  to  700Z.  In  the 
year  1820,  when  210  vessels  were  employed 
in  the  whale-fishery,  53,850Z.  were  paid  as 
bounties.  Notwithstanding  these  inducements, 
the  British  trade  has  declined,  while  that  of  the 
United  States  has  proportionately  increased. 
According  to  a  writer  in  the  '  Democratic  Re- 
view,' the  fleet  of  the  latter  country  now  num- 
bers '  650  ships  of  200,000  tons,  and  manned 
by  some  17,000  to  18,000  American  seamen. 
The  value  of  the  vessels  and  outfit  is  estimated 
at  "25,000,000  dollars,  and  they  produce  annu- 
ally 5,000,000f  dollars'  worth  of  oil  and  bone.' 

*  Etchings  of  a  Whaling  Cruise  ;  with  Notes  of  a 
Sojourn  on  the  Island  of  Zanzibar.  To  which  is  ap- 
pended a  brief  History  of  the  Whale-Fishery,  &c.  &c. 
By  J.  Ross  Browne.    New  York,  1846. 

t  One-fifth  of  the  above  sum  represents  their  value 
in  pounds  sterling. 


All  history  proves  the  utter  uselessness 
attempts  to  force  a  trade  ;  and  as  our  govt 
ment  has  recently  abandoned  all  duties  on 
eign  oil,  it  will  doubtless  be  cheaper  lor  Engl 
to  purchase  the  article  from  the  Ameria 
than  to  go  and  fetch  it  from  the  Pacific  Oct 

The  work  under  notice  contains  some 
rited  narrative  of  life  in  the  whaling  latitui 
and  of  the  operations  by  which  the  oil  is 
tracted  from  the  carcasses  of  the  capti 
whales.  The  duties  appear,  for  the  most  p 
to  be  dangerous  and  disagreeable  ;  yet  a  cer 
spirit  of  adventure  seems  to  reconcile  the  cr 
to  their  mode  of  life.  When  a  vessel  arr; 
at  her  station,  a  sharp  look-out  is  kept  up 
the  fish,  which  are  seen  from  a  great  dista 
by  their  '  spouting,'  or  throwing  up  a  coll 
of  water  from  their  nostrils.  On  such  oc 
sions  something  like  the  following  colld 
ensues : — '  There  she  blows  !'  was  sung 
from  the  mast-head. 

'  Where  away  V  demanded  the  captain. 

'  Three  points  off  the  lee-bow,  sir.' 

4  Raise  up  your  wheel.    Steady  !' 

'  Steady,  sir !' 

4  Mast-head,  ahoy  !    Do  you  see  that  wlj 
now  ?' 

'  Ay,  ay,  sir !  a  school  of  sperm  whalj 
There  she  blows !  there  she  breaches  !' 

'  How  far  off?' 

'Two  miles  and  a-half.' 

'Thunder  and  lightning!  So  near  !  ' 
all  hands  !  Clew  up  the  fore-t'-gallant-s! 
There !  Belay !  Hard  down  your  whd 
Haul  aback  the  mainyard  !  Get  your  tub 
your  boats  !  Bear  a  hand!  Clear  your  ft 
Stand  by  all  to  lower  !    All  ready  V 

After  this  multiplicity  of  queries  and  ord 
three  boats  were  lowered  and  manned  by  t 
crews,  who  bent  every  muscle  in  the  riv. 
of  the  chase.    Just,  however,  as  the  headr 
boat  had  reached  the  whale,  the  animal 
denly  plunged,  and  rose  again  at  the  disU 
of  a  mile.    A  black  cloud,  brewing  a  hi 
squall,  was  fast  rising  to  windward;  but 
boat  kept  on,  and  had  made  a  prize  of  the 
when,  writes  J.  R.  Browne,  '  suddenly  a  w 
streak  of  foam  appeared  within  a  hum  !< 
yards.    Scarcely  had  we  unshipped  our  c 
than  the  squall  burst  upon  us  with  stum 
violence.    It  is  utterly  impossible  to  cone 
the  violence  of  the  wind.    Small  as  the 
face  exposed  to  the  squall  was,  we  flew  thrc 
the  foaming  seas,  dragging  the  dead  bod 
the  whale  after  us,  with  incredible  veloi 
Thus  situated,  entirely  at  the  mercy  of; 
wind  and  sea,  we  continued  every  momei 
increase  our  distance  from  the  bark.  Wi 
the  squall  abated,  we  came  to  under  the  I<  > 
the  whale,  and  looked  to  leeward  for  the  b 
Not  a  speck  could  be  seen  on  the  horiz 
Night  was  rapidly  approaching,  and  we  i 
alone  upon  the  broad,  angry  ocean!'   K ftm 
ever,  after  a  weary  pull  for  two  or  three  he  h 
the  ship  was  seen,  and  at  nightfall  the  I  d 
boat's  crew  found  themselves  once  more  n 
board,  with  the  whale  securely  lashed  to  ie 
vessel's  side. 

This  latter  operation  affords  scope  foi  ^ 
exercise  of  a  little  seaman-like  dexterit)  - 
'  When  the  whale  has  been  towed  alongsid  y 
the  boats,  it  is  firmly  secured  by  a  large  i  e» 
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ached  to  the  "small"  by  a  running  noose, 
lere  is  not  a  little  ingenuity  in  the  manner 
which  the  fluke-rope  is  first  passed  under 
;  body  of  the  whale.  A  small  line,  to  which 
ead  is  fastened,  with  a  block  of  wood  at  the 
tremity,  several  fathoms  from  the  lead,  is 
■own  over  between  the  whale  and  the  ship's 
e.  From  the  impetus  given  to  the  lead,  it 
iks  in  a  diagonal  direction,  drawing  the  block 
wn  after  it.  One  end  of  the  lead-line  is  fas- 
led  to  the  fluke-rope  on  board,  and  the  block 
:ached  to  the  other  rises  at  the  off-side  of  the 
lale.  It  is  then  hauled  on  board  by  means 
a  wire-hook  fastened  to  a  long  pole.'  This, 
will  be  understood,  at  once  gives  the  means 
f  lashing  the  carcass  to  the  side  of  the  ves- 
1,  which  is  always  done  with  the  head  to- 
irds  the  latter's  stern  ;  and  the  operation  of 
tling  up  is  then  commenced. 
'  The  cutting  tackle,'continues  J.  R.  Browne, 
5  attached  to  a  powerful  strap,  or  pendant, 
ssing  round  the  mast,  in  the  maintop,  by 
'o  large  blocks.  There  are,  in  fact,  two  tac- 
es,  the  falls  of  which  pass  around  the  wind- 
ss.  To  each  of  these  tackles  is  attached  a 
rge  blubber-hook,  which,  upon  being  made 
st  to  the  blubber,  are  hauled  up  by  the  wind- 
ss,  one  only  being  in  operation  at  a  time.  .  . 
he  blanket-pieces  (as  the  strips  of  blubber  are 
illed)  are  stripped  off  in  a  spiral  direction, 
inning  down  towards  the  flukes :  the  whale 
irning  at  every  heave  of  the  windlass,  till  the 
hole  covering  of  blubber  is  stripped  off  to  the 
ikes,  which  are  hoisted  on  board,  and  those 
:irts  containing  oil  cut  away,  and  the  remain- 
;r  thrown  overboard.  The  head  having  in 
e  first  place  been  cut  off  and  secured  to  the 
ern,  is  now  hauled  up,  with  the  nose  down, 
too  large  to  be  taken  on  board,  and  hoisted 
i  far  out  of  the  water  as  may  be  found  conve- 
ent,  and  the  oil,  or  liquid  spermaceti,  baled 
at  with  a  vessel  attached  to  a  long  pole,  and 
■us  taken  in  and  saved.  As  there  is  no  little 
sk  attending  this  mode  of  getting  the  sperma- 
;ti,  and  a  great  deal  of  waste,  the  head  is 
ways  taken  on  board,  when  not  too  large  or 
savy. 

'  The  "  case,"  which  is  the  name  given  by 
halers  to  the  head,  sometimes  contains  from 
a  to  fifteen  barrels  of  oil  and  spermaceti.  A 
ngle  "  blanket-piece"  not  un frequently  weighs 
ton,  or  upward.  In  hauling  it  up  by  the 
ickles,  it  careens  the  vessel  over  frequently 
i  an  angle  of  fifteen  or  twenty  degrees,  owing 
i  its  own  great  weight,  combined  with  that  of 
le  whale,  the  upper  surface  of  which  it  raises 
;veral  feet  out  of  the  water.  .  .  It  is  after- 
ards  dropped  down  into  the  hold  or  blubber- 
oom,  where  it  is  cut  up  into  blocks  of  a  foot 
nd  a-half  or  two  feet  in  length,  and  eight  or 
:n  inches  in  width.  The  blocks  are  called 
horse-pieces."  The  white,  hard  blocks,  con- 
uning  but  little  oil,  and  which  are  found  near 
ie  "small,"  and  at  the  flukes,  are  called 
white-horse."  The  carcass  of  the  whale, 
then  stripped  of  its  blubber,  is  cast  loose,  and 
oon  sinks  from  the  want  of  its  buoyant  cov- 
ring.' 

When  the  blubber  is  lowered  into  the  hold, 
t  is  cut  up  into  smaller  pieces  with  sharp 
pades,  in  readiness  for  the  '  mincers,'  who  cut 
t  into  thin  slices  for  the  try-pot  or  copper. 


After  the  first  cask  of  oil  has  been  obtained, 
the  fire  is  kept  up  with  the  dried  pieces  of 
blubber.  According  to  J.  R.  Browne,  this  is 
the  most  disagreeable  part  of  the  business. 
'  The  try-works,'  he  writes,  1  are  usually  situ- 
ated between  the  foremast  and  the  main-hatch. 
In  small  vessels,  they  contain  two  or  three 
large  pots,  imbedded  in  brick.*  A  few  barrels 
of  oil  from  the  whale's  case,  or  head,  are  baled 
into  the  pots  before  commencing  upon  the 
blubber.  Two  men  are  standing  by  the  minc- 
ing-horse, one  slicing  up  the  blubber,  and  the 
other  passing  horse-pieces  from  a  tub,  into 
which  they  are  thrown  by  a  third  hand,  who 
receives  them  from  the  hold.  One  of  the  boat- 
steerers  stands  in  front  of  the  lee-pot,  pitching 
the  minced  blubber  into  the  pots  with  a  fork. 
Another  is  stirring  up  the  oil,  and  throwing 
the  scraps  into  a  wooden  strainer.  We  will 
now  imagine  the  works  in  full  operation  at 
night.  Dense  clouds  of  lurid  smoke  are  curl- 
ing up  to  the  tops,  shrouding  the  rigging  from 
the  view.  The  oil  is  hissing  in  the  try-pots. 
Half-a-dozen  of  the  crew  are  sitting  on  the 
windlass,  their  rough,  weather-beaten  faces 
shining  in  the  red  glare  of  the  fires,  all  clothed 
in  greasy  duck,  and  forming  about  as  savage 
a  looking  group  as  ever  was  sketched  by  the 
pencil  of  Salvator  Rosa.  The  cooper  and  one 
of  the  mates  are  raking  up  the  fires  with  long 
bars  of  wood  or  iron.  The  decks,  bulwark, 
railing,  try-works,  and  windlass,  are  covered 
with  oil  and  slime  of  black  skin,  glistening 
with  the  red  glare  from  the  fires.  Slowly  and 
doggedly  the  vessel  is  pitching  her  way  through 
the  rough  seas,  looking  as  if  enveloped  in 
flame. 

"More  horse-pieces!"  cries  the  mincer's 
attendant. 

"  Horse-pieces !"  echoes  the  man  in  the 
waist. 

"  Scraps  !"  growls  a  boat-steerer. 

'  By  and  by  the  captain  comes  up  from  the 
cabin  to  see  how  things  are  progressing.  He 
peeps  into  the  pots,  and  observes  in  a  discon- 
tented tone,  "  Why  don't  you  keep  that  'ere 
oil  stirred  ?  It's  all  getting  black."  Then  he 
takes  a  look  into  the  mincer's  tub.  "That 
wont  do.  Make  bible  leaves  of  'em  !"  Then 
he  looks  at  the  men  on  the  windlass.  "  Hey  ! 
all  idle!  Give  these  fellows  something  to  do. 
We  can't  have  idlers  about  now."  ' 

The  captain,  however,  soon  disappears,  and 
the  men  enjoy  themselves  in  the  usual  sailor 
manner,  by  singing  songs  or  telling  stories. 
'  About  the  middle  of  the  watch  they  get  up  the 
bread-kid,  and  after  dipping  a  few  biscuits  in 
salt-water,  heave  them  into  a  strainer,  and  boil 
them  in  the  oil.  It  is  difficult  to  form  any 
idea  of  the  luxury  of  this  delicious  mode  of 
cooking  on  a  long  night-watch.  Sometimes, 
when  on  friendly  terms  with  the  steward,  they 
make  fritters  of  the  brains  of  the  whale,  mixed 
with  flour,  and  cook  them  in  the  oil.  These 
are  considered  a  most  sumptuous  delicacy. 
Certain  portions  of  the  whale's  flesh  are  also 
eaten  with  relish,  though,  to  my  thinking,  not 
a  very  great  luxury,  being  coarse  and  strong. 
Mixed  with  potatoes,  however,  like  "  porpoise 
balls,"  they  answer  very  well  for  variety.  A 
good  appetite  makes  almost  any  kind  of  food 
palatable.    I  have  eaten  whale-flesh  at  sea 


'with  as  much  relish  as  I  ever  ate  roast-beef 
ashore.  A  trying-out  scene  has  something 
peculiarly  wild  and  savage  in  it — a  kind  of 
indescribable  uncoulhness,  which  renders  it 
difficult  to  describe  with  anything  like  accura- 
cy. There  is  a  murderous  appearance  about 
the  blood-stained  decks,  and  the  hu»e  masses 
of  flesh  and  blubber  lying  here  and  there,  and 
a  ferocity  in  the  looks  of  the  men,  heightened 
by  the  red,  fierce  glare  of  the  fires,  which  in- 
spire in  the  mind  of  the  novice  feelings  of 
mingled  disgust  and  awe.  But  one  soon  be- 
comes accustomed  to  such  scenes,  and  regards 
them  with  indifference." 

The  book  from  which  the  foregoing  passages 
are  taken,  affords  another  instance  of  the  ad- 
venturous spirit  prevalent  among  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  United  States.  Such  instances  are 
not  rare  in  American  literature.  J.  R. 
Browne's  work  will  not  be  the  least  valuable 
if  he  should  succeed  in  causing  some  restraint 
to  be  placed  on  the  unbridled  tyranny  of  the 
whaling  captains,  of  which  his  volume  contains 
several  examples.  Many  lives  are  annually 
sacrificed,  and  many  a  brave  fellow's  spirit 
crushed  forever,  from  this  cause  alone.  There 
is  no  class  of  whale-men,  as  in  this  country  ; 
and  many  young  men  are  inveigled  into  the 
service  under  delusive  promises,  who,  at  the 
expiry  of  their  three  year's  cruise,  find  them- 
selves pennyless  from  the  rapacious  knavery 
which  has  beset  them  at  their  outfit,  and  dur- 
ing the  whole  voyage.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  American  authorities,  for  their  own  sakes, 
will  no  longer  neglect  a  class  on  whose  indus- 
try so  great  a  portion  of  their  commerce  de- 
pends. 

Novel  Use  of  Eggs. — In  some  parts — for 
example,  in  the  province  of  Jauja — hens'  eggs 
are  circulated  as  small  coins,  forty-eight  or 
fifty  being  counted  for  a  dollar.  In  the  market- 
places and  in  the  shops,  the  Indians  make  most 
of  their  purchases  with  this  brittle  sort  of  money : 
one  will  give  two  or  three  eggs  for  brandy, 
another  for  indigo,  and  a  third  for  cigars. 
These  eggs  are  packed  in  boxes  by  the  shop- 
keepers, and  sent  to  Lima.  From  Jauja  alone 
several  thousand  loads  of  eggs  are  annually 
forwarded  to  the  capital. — 2Wi«rfi's  Travels 
in  Peru. 

The  bane  of  the  Town  the  boon  of  the  Coun- 
try.— The  very  refuse  of  the  materials  which 
have  served  as  food  and  clothing  to  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  crowded  city,  and  which,  if 
allowed  to  accumulate  there,  invariably  and 
inevitably  taint  the  air,  and  render  it  pestilen- 
tial, promptly  removed  and  spread  out  on  the 
surface  of  the  surrounding  country,  not  only 
give  it  healthfulncss,  but  clothe  it  wiih  verdure, 
and  endue  it  with  inexhaustible  fertility. — Dr. 
Soiithwood.  Smith's  Evidence  before  the 
Health  of  Towns'  Commission. 

Self  Ownership. — This  right  does  not  come 
from  men.  Like  the  right  to  live,  to  see  the 
sun,  and  breathe  the  air,  it  vests  in  humanity, 
and  is  inalienable.  No  human  government 
gave  it,  and  no  human  government,  without 
deep  injustice,  can  lake  it  away. — Extract. 
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For  "  The'  Friend." 

Primitive  Quakerism. 

Although  we  have  no  occasion  to  rely  upon 
the  commendations  of  others  for  a  support  of 
our  faith,  their  testimony  in  confirmation  of 
the  truth,  nevertheless  goes  to  encourage  its 
advocates,  to  hold  fast  "  that  which  they  have 
received,"  and  to  persevere  in  their  Master's 
cause.  Clarkson's  Portraiture  of  Quakerism 
contains  an  exhibit  of  the  character  and  prin- 
ciples of  the  Society,  which  is  valuable  to  the 
members,  and  informing  to  other  professors. 

The  following  extract  recently  published  in 
one  of  the  daily  papers,  which  is  said  to  be 
taken  from  the  "  London  Economist"  of  the 
Sixth  month,  passes  an  encomium  on  Friends. 
It  appears  in  the  shape  of  a  book  notice  of 
"Clarkson's  Portraiture,"  and  probably  was 
called  forth  by  the  late  cheap  edition  of  that 
work : 

"  We  know  not  if  in  the  whole  compass  of 
literature  a  more  striking  contrast  can  be  af- 
forded than  that  between  the  spirit-stirring 
scenes  described  by  Mr.  Gleig,*  and  the  peace- 
ful composing  '  Portraiture  of  the  Christian 
Profession  and  Practice  of  the  Friends,'  by 
Clarkson.  The  one  all  excitement,  war,  blood- 
shed, and  destruction,  the  other  all  quietness, 
kindness,  and  love,  full  of  human  welfare. 
There  is  heroism,  too,  amongst  the  Friends. 
However  mistaken  we  may  suppose  George 
Fox,  the  Founder,  to  have  been  on  some  points, 
there  is  no  doubt  he  was  a  hero.  He  stood  up 
manfully  for  the  right.  He  received  with  true 
forbearance  the  buffets  of  the  mob,  and  the 
gyves  of  the  magistrates.  His  influence  has 
been  felt  for  two  centuries,  and  it  is  not  a  little 
remarkable  that  some  of  ihe  most  conspicuous 
features  of  his  creed  have  now  become  so  gen- 
eral, that  though  still  peculiarly  professed  by 
his  disciples  they  can  no  longer  be  said  to  dis- 
tinguish them.  Fox  was  an  enemy  to  sangui- 
nary punishments  and  to  slavery.  The 
Friends  though  foremost  in  lighting  the  battles 
of  personal  freedom,  and  of  an  ameliorated 
penal  code,  are  now  followed  on  these  points 
by  almost  the  universal  community.  Here 
and  there  you  still  hear  a  voice  speaking  of 
the  humanity  of  this  age  as  the  cold  sickly 
shade  of  sentimentality  ;  there  are  yet  some 
minds  amongst  us  which  sympathize  more 
with  the  iron  will  of  feudalism  than  the  soft 
silvery  age  we  live  in,  but  these  are  rare  ex- 
ceptions, and  the  bulk  of  the  community  is  now 
converted  on  these  two  great  points  to  the  doc- 
trines of  George  Fox.    We  are  all  Quakers. 

"There  is  another  point  on  which  the  Qua- 
kers have  preceded  the  rest  of  society,  which 
is  now,  in  a  very  lumbeiing  fashion,  trying  to 
overtake  them.  We  have  no  recollection,  that 
during  the  late  discussion  on  the  subject  of 
education,  one  word  was  said  about  the  Qua- 
kers. Of  the  Roman  Catholics,  the  Methodists, 
the  Jews,  we  heard  enough,  but  nothing  of  the 
Quakers.  The  reason  probably  is,  that  the 
Quakers  are  educated  by  their  own  means. 
4  Every  boy  or  girl  who  comes  into  the  world 
must,  however  poor,  if  the  discipline  of  the  So- 
ciety be  kept  up,  receive  an  education.  All, 


In  another  book  just  before  noticed. 


therefore,  who  are  born  in  the  Society  must  be 
able  to  read  and  write.  Thus,  the  keys  of 
knowledge  are  put  into  their  hands.'  The 
Friends  share  in  no  endowments;  they  contri- 
bute to  all  taxes;  they  derive  no  wealth,  no 
assistance  from  the  State  ;  they  pay  their  quo- 
ta of  every  sum  levied  on  the  people.  They 
pay  like  all  the  jest,  and  receive  nothing,  while 
many  of  the  others  receive  much.  Yet  they 
educate  all  their  own  people." 

We  have  also  Marsh's  Popular  Life  of 
George  Fox,  written  with  candour,  though  in 
some  instances  the  author's  vision  seemed  not 
much  clearer  than  the  person's  who  said  he 
saw  men  as  trees  walking.  The  notice  of  the 
work  by  the  Westminster  Review,  gives  rather 
a  more  exalted  character  of  George  Fox  than 
most  writers  have  been  accustomed  to  bestow 
— all  which  would  lead  us  to  anticipate  a 
more  general  acknowledgment  that  the  doc- 
trines of  Friends  are  founded  in  the  Truth. 
One  advantage  at  least  may  arise  from  these 
works  and  the  notices  of  them — that  is,  those 
members  of  the  Society  who  have  become 
clouded,  and  are  circulating  the  sentiment  that 
some  modern  works  written  by  professed  Qua- 
kers, which  give  a  different  interpretation  to 
the  Scriptures,  are  to  be  as  much  relied  on,  as 
Fox's,  Barclay's,  and  others  of  that  day,  may 
be  brought  to  reflect,  when  they  find  that  vari- 
ous professors  are  coming  forward,  and  de- 
fending the  spiritual  and  Scriptural  views  of 
our  early  Friends. 

John  Barclay  was  a  great  sufferer,  under 
the  keen  sense  which  he  had  of"  the  workings 
of  the  mystery  of  iniquity,"  to  modify  and 
change  the  principles  of  Friends,  and  thereby 
make  us  a  different  people.  His  feelings  re- 
specting the  tendency  of  things  in  the  latter 
part  of  his  life — his  belief  that  the  efforts  of 
the  deceptive  spirit  which  sought  to  lay  us 
waste,  would  be  overruled — that  if  many  did 
desert  the  ancient  ground,  the  Lord  would 
raise  up  those  whom  he  would  qualify  to  stand 
for  the  same  Truth — and  that  the  writings  of 
our  early  Friends  would  be  in  more  request 
than  at  that  period — are  somewhat  set  forth  in 
the  following  selections.  The  sentiments  con- 
tained in  the  works  to  which  we  above  allude, 
tend  to  confirm  his  foresight  of  a  more  full  and 
hearty  appreciation  of  Fox's  doctrines  and 
writings. 

1834.  "  As  surely  as  I  believe  the  views, 
which  we  have  ever  held,  to  be  according  to 
Truth, — so  I  believe  that  many  up  and  down 
are  preparing  to  acknowledge  and  embrace 
them  ;  and  that  the  old-fashioned  testimonies 
which  are  upheld  in  our  early  Friends'  writ- 
ings, will  come  to  be  admired  and  sought  out. 
O  !  surely  there  is  a  goodly  company  without 
our  pale,  who  may  even  take  the  places  and 
the  crowns  of  those,  be  they  who  they  may 
within  the  camp,  that  desert  the  cause,  which 
once  was  dear  to  them,  and  which  they  hon- 
oured ;  but  who  now  seek  to  undermine,  lay 
waste,  or  make  of  none  effect ;.  endeavouring 
also  to  lower  the  standard,  and  make  it  square 
with  their  own  notions  and  practice.  It  seems 
to  me,  that  the  snares  and  temptations  are 
more  and  more  seen  through  by  Friends  at 
large,  especially  the  lowly,  contrite,  little, 
teachable  ones— -the  poor  of  the  flock." 


1835.  "  O  !  how  remarkable  are  the  way 
of  Omnipotent  Wisdom,  infinite  love ! 
Penington  somewhere  says, — if  its  outgoing 
are  stopped  in  one  direction,  it  will  break  oi 
with  proportionate  beauty  and  force  in  anothe; 
What  can  the  enemy  do,  to  hinder  the  glorioi 
arising  and  irresistible  spread  of  the  Gospel  ( 
Truth  and  salvation?  He  may  vaunt  and  d 
great  things  for  awhile,  such  as  may,  if  it  wer 
possible,  delude  and  carry  away  the  elect ;  an 
all  the  world  may  wonder  at  the  beast ;  but  th 
Lamb  and  his  followers  must  and  shall  hav 
the  victory  ;  and  the  kingdom  and  dominio 
are  given  to  the  saints,  even  the  tribulated  wi 
nesses  and  partakers  of  that  power  and  fait 
of  Jesus  Christ,  against  which  the  gates  of  he 
itself,  shall  never  be  able  to  prevail." 

"  We  that  desire  to  be  searched  and  triec 
also  to  prove  all  things,  and  to  be  wholly  give 
up  to  the  Lord  and  his  guidance,  should  nc 
give  way  to  unreasonable  or  unwarrantabl 
fears,  lest  we  be  doing  the  enemy's  work ;  bt 
simply  to  eye  our  Captain  : — and  if  he  sho 
us  the  enemy  at  work,  attempting  to  insinual 
poison  into  the  church,  and  put  us  upon  resis 
ing  and  withstanding  him  and  those  delude 
by  him, — this  is' not  the  work  of  the  enem 
which  thus  engages  us; — for  Satan  never  ye 
did  cast  out  Satan.  The  giving  place  to  sue 
fears,  would  lead  us  to  esteem  the  guidanc 
and  instructions  of  our  Holy  Head  by  his  Sp 
rit  uncertain  and  questionable  :  whereas  th 
way  of  the  Truth  is  a  plain  way,  so  that  th 
way-faring  man,  though  a  fool,  is  not  to  ei 
therein  ;  that  is  as  he  looks  to  the  Lord.  a'on< 
and  does  not  lean  to  his  own  understanding. 

"  No  sooner  was  my  eye  opened  to  see  th 
excellency  there  is  in  the  Truth,  now  just  abov 
twenty  years  ago,  than  I  began  to  apprecial 
the  blessed  experience  recorded  by  those  woi 
thies,  our  early  Friends  ;  who  in  the  same  lie 
of  testimony  were  counted  worthy,  as  it  wen 
afresh  to  cast  up  the  way  and  revive  the  ai 
cient  simplicity  of  the  gospel.  Since  that  tirw 
poor  and  feeble  as  I  feel  myself,  and  unworth 
to  bear  the  precious  name  by  which  we  ar 
called, — in  the  midst  of  blushing  at  my  ow 
dwarfishness,  and  abundant  occasion  of  hum 
liation  and  exercise, — I  may  say  that  this  fee 
ing  and  love  to  the  pure  cause  of  Truth,  f 
professed  by  our  Society,  has  never  slackenei 
How  animating  it  is,  and  comforting  to  believi 
as  I  have  done  at  this  time,  in  observing  yoi 
exercises  -and  efforts  [in  America]  on  accoui 
of  this  most  precious  cause, — that  the  Lor 
hath  not  forsaken  those,  who  desire  to  cleav 
to  Him,  with  full  surrender  of  themselves  ;  thi 
He  is  still  near  to  help  in  the  needful  time,  t 
limit  the  power  of  the  enemy,  and  lift  up 
standard  against  him,  and  to  overrule  all  fc 
the  good  of  those  that  fear  him.  O  I  how  litt! 
do  we  know  of  the  designs  of  his  wisdom  an 
goodness  to  his  church  !  His  people  are  pei 
mitted  to  be  bowed  down,  afflicted  and  oppresi 
ed — he  chastens  them  and  minishes  them- 
and  then,  as  the  history  of  the  church  sei 
forth,  he  raises  them  up  by  his  own  arm  c 
power,  beyond  all  expectation  ;  he  ever  work 
by  poor,  little,  feeble  instruments,  and  in  ur 
likely  ways  ;  till  he  has  effected  through  suffei 
ing,  the  enlargement,  strengthening  and  glor 
fying  the  house  of  his  glory.  It  is  remarkable 
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that  there  is  a  numerous  body  of  scattered  and 
I  hidden  seekers,  who  have  tried  all  other  ways, 
and  retired  from  them  more  or  less;  and  who 
j  are  sincerely  looking  to  the  spirituality  of  reli- 
gion, and  to  us  as  holding  up  this  view.  By 
these  the  most  primitive  productions  are  in- 
[  creasingly  sought  and  prized." 
|     "  There  has  been,  in  my  opinion,  ever  since 
!  the  creeping  in  of  degeneracy,  a  correspondent 
'  endeavour  to  refine  upon,  to  remodel,  and  sof- 
I  ten  down  the  rugged  plain  truths  delivered  by 
these  ancients  ;  and  I  think  I  see  this  in  many 
'  of  the  publications  that  have  of  late  years  is- 
,i  sued  from  the  press.    The  more  pure  days  of 
the  church,  yield  to  me  much  the  most  inter- 
i  esting  and  impressive  experience.    O  !  how  is 
!  the  simplicity  overborne,  even  in  dedicated 
minds,  now-a-days ;  how  refined,  how  self-in- 
I  dulgent,  and  full  of  reasonings  are  we!  At 
I  what  a  low  ebb,  in  many  places,  is  our  minis- 
:  try;  even  strangers  noticing  the  change,  and 
j  the  approach  to  their  pulpit  eloquence.  Scrip- 
I  ture  words  indeed  there  are,  yet  often  attended 
I  with  but  little  of  that  authority,  weight,  savour 
and  life,  which  tends  to  baptize  and  bow  down 
the  spirits  of  all,  and  to  humble  the  creature 
I  under  the  mighty  hand  of  Him,  who  worketh 
all  in  all.    Surely,  among  many  causes,  our 
being  so  mixed  up  with  all  sorts  of  people, 
sometimes  for  purposes  very  good  in  them- 
selves, has  contributed  to  this  state  of  things  : 
'  strangers' to  the  life  of  Christ  inwardly  re- 
vealed, have  '  devoured  our  strength.'    I  must 
conclude  with  saying,  may  the  Lord  by  his 
power  interpose,  and  show  us  whence  we  have 
fallen,  and  preserve  us  from  falling  still  more 
genex'ally  and  utterly." 

For"  The  Friend." 

TUB  MAMMOTH  CAVE, 

EDMONDSON  COUNTY,  KENTUCKY. 

(Continued  from  page  390.) 

The  account  in  "  The  Friend"  of  last  week 
left  us  at  The  Church.  From  this  spot  to  the 
entrance  of  the  Gothic  Avenue  is  but  a  short 
distance. 

Here,  as  at  The  Rotunda,  are  the  re- 
mains of  large  vats,  piles  of  earth,  &c,  relics 
of  the  saltpetre  works.  On  opposite  sides  of 
the  cave  and  half  way  to  the  ceiling,  are  two 
broad  openings.  One  of  our  party  scrambled 
along  the  one  on  the  left,  called  the  Gothic 
Gallery,  and  found  that  it  was  soon  blocked 
up  with  sand.  We  therefore  followed  our 
guide  to  the  right,  and  ascending  a  wooden 
staircase,  entered  the  Gothic  Avenue.  No- 
thing of  particular  interest  appeared,  excepting 
the  smooth  white  ceiling,  marred  with  names 
written  in  smoke,  until  we  approached  The 
Chapel.  This  is  a  spacious  apartment,  with 
long  stalagmite  pillars  at  its  opposite  extremi- 
ties, which  were  ornamented  with  irregular 
projections,  and  contained  arched  niches,  as 
though  intended  for  statues,  an  idea  that  ap- 
peared to  suggest  itself  to  one  of  our  company, 
for  taking  a  light  in  each  hand,  she  stood  in 
one  of  them.  From  the  centre  of  the  ceiling 
diverged  fringed  stalactites,  which  extended 
gracefully  to  the  sides  of  the  room. 

We  next  came  to  Vulcan's  Forge,  and  soon 


after  to  the  Devil's  Arm  Chair.  This  name 
has  been  given  to  a  large  stalagmite,  which 
forms  quite  a  commodious  seat.  We  all  placed 
ourselves  in  it  without  tear,  and  drank  of  the 
sulphur  water  that  springs  up  near  it. 

Proceeding,  we  passed  The  Elephant's 
Head,  a  stalactite  somewhat  resembling  the 
object  for  which  it  was  named,  and  came  to 
The  Lover's  Leap,  a  sharp  rock  which  pro- 
jects over  a  gloomy  hollow,  about  30  feet 
deep. 

Our  guide,  Stephen,  who  had  been  suffering 
all  the  morning  with  a  severe  tooth-ache,  here 
concluded  to  leave  us.  He  regretted  having 
to  do  so,  but  said  he  "  could  not  make  the 
Cave  interesting  to  us."  We  were  to  remain 
where  we  were,  or  slowly  retrace  our  steps, 
until  another  guide  arrived. 

Though  our  guide  had  gone,  we  concluded 
to  pursue  our  explorations  in  that  direction  a 
little  further,  before  turning  backward.  After 
descending  the  steep  hill  by  the  Lover's  Leap, 
we  turned  at  its  base  between  two  lofty  rocks 
into  a  narrow  pathway  that  led  to  Napoleon's 
Dome.  Under  this  was  a  large  flat  stone  call- 
ed "  Gatewood's  Dining-table."  Just  beyond 
a  small  stream  of  clear  water  fell  from  the 
ceiling  into  The  Cooling  Tub,  a  circular  basin, 
six  feet  in  diameter. 

We  did  not  tarry  long  here,  and  on  our  re- 
turn met  Alfred,  the  new  guide,  coming  to  join 
us.  We  soon  reached  the  commencement  of 
The  Gothic  Avenue,  descended  the  staircase, 
and  proceeded  along  the  main  cave,  which 
stretched  far  away  with  high  arched  ceiling, 
and  bold  rugged  sides,  whose  vastness  we 
could  now  the  better  appreciate,  as  our  eyes 
had  become  accustomed  to  the  surrounding 
darkness.  Here  were  the  dwellings  formerly 
occupied  by  consumptive  patients.  The  dry- 
ness and  purity  of  the  air,  and  the  uniform 
temperature,  (which  remains  the  same  through- 
out the  year,)  it  was  thought  would  be  very 
favourable  in  diseases  of  the  lungs.  With  this 
hope,  several  persons  affected  with  pulmonary 
complaints,  resided  here  for  a  time  ;  but  their 
anticipations  appear  not  to  have  been  realized, 
and  the  Cave  has  been  abandoned  as  a  perma- 
nent residence.  Two  stone  houses,  a  bedstead 
and  a  stove,  are  nearly  all  that  remain  to 
mark  the  spot.  Our  guide,  Alfred,  had  acted 
as  steward  for  these  invalids,  and  said  they 
seemed  happy  and  comfortable  in  their  subter- 
ranean abodes.  Their  food  was  partly  pre- 
pared at  the  hotel,  but  some  cooking  was  done 
here  with  alcohol.  It  appeared  to  us  a  gloomy 
residence  for  a  sick  man,  and  we  wondered 
that  any  should  choose  it. 

At  some  dislance  from  this  spot  is  a  very 
large  rock  on  the  right,  about  25  feet  in  length, 
which  when  seen  from  some  points  of  view, 
closely  resembles  a  coffin.  It  is  called  The 
Giant's  Coffin. 

The  Cave  now  makes  a  considerable  curve, 
but  at  the  acute  angle,  a  sharp  rocky  corner, 
it  resumes  its  original  direction.  Beyond  this 
is  a  very  interesting  spot,  The  Star  Chamber, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  perfect  optical  illu- 
sions we  have  ever  witnessed.  We  seemed  to 
pass  from  under  the  rocky  canopy  which  had 
enclosed  us,  and  to  stand  all  at  once  beneath 
the  midnight  firmament.    Far  above  our  heads 


appeared  the  dark  sky,  brightened  in  many 
places  with  glittering  stars.  Here,  they  are 
loosely  scattered  ;  there,  crowded  together  like 
the  milky  way.  Yonder  is  a  comet  with  its 
fiery  tail.  All  conspired  to  excite  deep  feel- 
ings of  wonder  and  admiration,  and  yet  the 
cause  was  simple;  a  few  white  incrustations 
on  the  general  dark  surface  of  the  rocks.  A 
moonlight  scene  soon  burst  upon  us.  The 
white  clouds  contrasted  finely  with  the  black- 
ness around. 

The  walking  for  the  greater  part  of  the  way 
had  been  tolerably  good,  but  the  loose  stones 
which  covered  the  floor,  now  made  it  moro 
difficult. 

At  the  entrance  of  The  Black  Chambers,  a 
Bengal  light  showed  us  a  singularly  wild, 
rough  scene,  a  very  wide  passage,  stretching 
away  in  solemn  gloom  to  our  left,  and  piled 
with  masses  of  rock.  The  light  faded  away, 
and  we  moved  forward  to  The  Cataracts. 

The  Cataracts  were  a  very  interesting  spot 
to  us.  Indeed,  one  ought  to  ramble  as  we  did 
for  hours  among  the  rocks,  and  pass  his  usual 
dining  hour  without  eating,  fully  to  appreciate 
the  feelings  of  satisfaction  with  which  we  saw 
our  guide  proceed  to  disclose  the  contents  of 
his  basket.  Seated  on  the  stones  around,  with 
fingers  for  knives  and  forks,  we  ate  a  hearty 
meal  of  biscuit,  chicken,  ham,  and  straw  berry 
pie,  moistened  occasionally  by  a  draught  of 
water  brought  in  the  old  tin  tumbler  from  a 
wooden  trough  placed  under  the  slender  stream 
which  dropped  down  from  the  sides  of  the  cav- 
ern. Some  of  our  company  concluded  it  would 
be  a  great  pity  to  have  knives  and  forks,  fin- 
gers were  so  much  more  appropriate  in  a 
place  so  eminently  the  work  of  Nature. 

Having  disposed  of  this  important  business, 
we  had  leisure  to  look  at  The  Cataracts.  The 
stream  of  water  which  gives  it  the  name,  has 
already  been  mentioned,  and  though  small  at 
this  time,  is  said  not  to  be  so  after  heavy  rains. 
It  descends  into  a  deep  cavity  that  extends  al- 
most across  the  cave  with  shelving  sides  of 
loose  rocks,  along  one  edge  of  which  the  path- 
way to  The  Fairy  Grotto  lies. 

We  turned  to  the  left,  still  keeping  in  the 
line  of  the  main  cave,  and  after  a  rough  walk 
of  about  one  mile,  reached  the  Chief  City  or 
Temple.  This  is  a  magnificent  oval  room 
formed  by  the  widening  of  the  avenue,  and  is 
said  to  cover  a  surface  of  two  acres.  The 
ceiling  is  arched  in  the  form  of  an  elliptical 
dome.  A  mass  of  fallen  fragments  reaches 
nearly  to  the  commencement  of  the  arch  on 
the  left  side,  and  intercepts  the  view,  so  as  to 
render  it  somewhat  difficult  to  find  a  situation 
from  which  we  can  see  the  whole  to  advan- 
tage. We  set  fire  to  a  Bengal  light,  and, 
illuminated  by  its  rays,  the  scene  was  truly 
grand.  Comparative  darkness  again  shrouded 
it  from  view,  and  we  retraced  our  steps  to  The 
Cataracts,  and  turned  towards  The  Fairy 
Grotto.  For  a  considerable  distance  the  path 
was  smooth  and  even,  presenting  a  very  agree- 
able contrast  to  the  rough  stony  one  we  had 
just  travelled.  But  the  high,  arching  roof  be- 
came so  low  before  its  termination,  that  we 
could  pass  only  in  a  bent  posture. 

This  was  tiresome,  but  we  felt  repaid  when 
we  reached  The  Grotto,  which  was  abundant- 
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ly  ornamented  with  stalactites,  many  of  which 
were  very  large. 

As  we  were  returning,  our  guide  pointed  out 
a  small  aperture  in  the  rocks,  leading  to  the 
Solitary  Spring  Branch,  a  part  of  which  had 
been  explored  by  him  for  the  first  time  only  2 
or  3  weeks  before.  As  some  parts  of  it  were 
of  difficult  access,  part  only  of  our  company 
followed  the  guide  in.  At  first  they  entered  a 
winding  way,  which  plainly  indicated  the  ac- 
tion of  running  water  in  many  places.  The 
ceiling  was  seldom  high  enough  to  allow  them 
to  stand  uptight,  and  a  part  of  the  way  they 
were  reduced  to  crawling.  At  one  spot  they 
laid  down  on  the  wet  rocks  and  drew  them- 
selves through  a  hole  too  small  to  admit  of 
creeping. 

After  travelling  in  this  way  for  some  time, 
they  came  to  a  small  pit  down  which  the  water 
was  dropping  from  above.  With  some  diffi- 
culty they  descended,  but  were  fully  repaid 
for  the  exertion.  The  trickling  water  had  pro- 
duced large  calcareous  formations,  resembling 
bunches  of  grapes,  of  a  dark  brown  colour, 
smoothly  polished.  The  floor  was  studded 
with  these  stalagmite  grapes,  and  the  sides  of 
the  passage  were  adorned  with  a  branching 
coralloid  formation,  every  branchlet  termina- 
ting in  a  small  knob.  On  the  shelving  wall, 
these  had  formed  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
little  cups  imaginable.  The  outline  was  wavy 
and  irregular,  somewhat  resembling  a  grape 
vine  leaf,  and  the  interior  lined  with  knobs. 
It  was  filled  with  water,  and  one  of  the  com- 
pany drank  the  contents  which  the  previous 
exertions  had  rendered  very  grateful.  In  an- 
other part,  were  hanging  from  the  ceiling  large 
translucent  stalactites,  some  circular,  others  in 
broad  curled  sheets  tapering  to  a  point,  like 
the  pendent  ears  of  an  animal.  The  forma- 
tion of  stalactites  was  going  on  in  this  fairy 
spot  with  considerable  rapidity.  The  water 
that  oozes  through  the  sides  and  top  of  the 
cave,  is  impregnated  with  limestone,  and  as 
the  water  evaporates,  the  limestone  is  deposit- 
ed, thus  forming  the  stalactite.  They  saw 
them  in  every  stage  of  progress  from  little, 
slender,  delicate  tubes  of  the  size  of  the  barrel 
of  a  quill,  so  fragile  that  they  could  scarcely 
be  preserved,  up  to  massive  conical  pendents. 

In  the  meantime,  the  other  portion  of  the 
company  went  into  the  Coral  Grove  Branch, 
the  entrance  to  which  is  a  small  hole  close  by 
the  side  of  the  Solitary  Spring  Branch.  It  re- 
sembles its  neighbour  in  being  low  and  wind- 
ing, bearing  evident  traces  of  the  power  of 
water.  The  coral  which  has  given  name  to 
it,  is  a  branching  stalactite  similar  to  that 
found  in  the  adjoining  passage. 

(To  be  continued.) 


From  the  London  Friend. 

The  Danger  of  Pride. 

(Fro?/i  the  French.) 

In  the  preface  to  Leighton's  Commentary 
on  the  First  Epistle  of  Peter,  translated  into 
French,  Pastor  Bonnet,  whilst  adducing  an 
opinion  of  Augustus  Rochat  in  support  of  his 
own,  employed  some  expressions  respecting 
him,  which  though  not  beyond  the  truth,  were 
of  loo  flattering  a  character  for  the  conscience 


of  that  servant  of  the  Lord.  Rochat  thereupon 
wrote  him  a  brotherly  letter,  full  of  instruction, 
which  Bonnet  has  thought  proper  to  publish  in 
the  Archives  du  Christianisme  since  the  death 
of  Rochat.  We  yield  with  pleasure  to  the  de- 
sire which  has  been  intimated  to  us  to  see  it 
reprinted  in  the  Feuille  Religievse. 

Rolle*  22d  of  May,  1844. 
Dear  Brother  in  the  Lord, — I  rejoice  to  see 
that  your  translation  of  Leighlon  is  published. 
*  *  *  To  read  it,,  or  rather  to  hear  it  read, 
is  a  pleasure  which  I  reserve  for  one  of  those 
moments  in  which  the  Lord  says  to  us  as  he 
did  to  his  apostles  :  "  Come  apart  and  rest 
awhile,"  (Mark  vi.  31). — But,  must  I  say  it, 
my  dear  brother,  the  pleasure  which  your 
work  has  given  me,  by  its  appearance,  has 
been  a  little  spoiled  by  a  much  too  favourable 
opinion  respecting  my  Christianity,  which  I 
find  in  your  preface.  A  true  friend  of  mine, 
to  whom  I  presented  a  copy  of  your  transla- 
tion before  1  had  read  a  single  word  of  it,  came 
back  with  the  same  impression  which  I  myself 
experienced  on  reading  it  afterwards,  telling 
me  that  you  had  made  a  eulogium  on  my 
piety. 

"Dear  brother,  do  not  take  amiss  what  I 
am  about  to  say,  it  is  the  fruit  of  a  tolerably 
long  experience.  Pride  is  the  greatest  of  all 
evils.  Of  all  our  enemies  it  is  that  which  per- 
ishes the  most  slowly  and  with  the  greatest 
difficulty.  Worldly  people  even  acknowledge 
that  such  is  the  case.  Madame  de  Stael  said 
upon  her  death-bed  :  '  Do  you  know  what  dies 
last  in  man?  It  is  self-love.' — Pride  is  that 
thing  which  God  hates  above  all  things,  be- 
cause it  gives  to  man  the  place  which  belongs 
to  Him  who  alone  is  exalted.  Pride  breaks 
our  communion  with  God,  and  draws  down 
his  chastisements :  for  '  God  resisteth  the 
proud ;'  '  he  lays  low  the  haughtiness  of  man  ;' 
and  it  is  said  that  '  the  day  of  the  Lord  shall 
be  upon  every  one  that  is  proud  and  lofty.' 

"  Such  being  the  case,  as  you  know,  one 
cannot  do  a  greater  injury  to  his  neighbour 
than  in  bestowing  upon  him  praises  which 
serve  to  nourish  his  pride.  '  A  man  that  flat- 
tereth  his  neighbour  spreadelh  a  net  for  his 
feet,'  'a  flattering  mouth  worketh  ruin.' 

"  Besides,  my  dear  brother,  we  are  too 
short-sighted  to  judge  rightly  concerning  the 
degree  of  piety  in  our  brethren.  To  weigh 
their  Christianity  we  should  have  need  of  the 
balances  of  the  sanctuary ;  but  these  do  not 
belong  to  us,  but  are  in  the  hands  of  Him  who 
weighs  all  hearts.  Let  us  then  '  judge  nothing 
before  the  lime  until  the  Lord  come,  who  will 
make  manifest  the  councils  of  the  heart,  and 
then  shall  every  man  have  praise  of  God.'  In 
the  meantime  let  us  form  our  opinions  of  our 
brethren  with  much  moderation,  whether  for 
good  or  evil,  remembering  that  the  safest  judg- 
ment and  the  best  is  that  which  we  apply  to 
ourselves,  and  by  which  we  esteem  in  humility 
others  better  than  ourselves.' 

"  If  I  should  ask  you,  how  you  know  that  I 
am  '  one  of  those  who  are  farthest  advanced  in 
the  way  of  the  Christian  life,'  that  I  am  '  an 
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eminent  servant  of  the  Lord,'  you  would  doubt- 
less, be  much  embarrassed  how  to  reply. — You 
would  perhaps  mention  my  works.  But  you 
who  also  compose  edifying  sermons,  do  you 
not  know  by  experience,  that  the  eyes  see 
farther  than  the  feet  go,  and  that  unhappily 
we  are  not  always,  and  in  all  things,  the  men 
of  our  discourses?  '  We  have  this  treasure  in 
earthen  vessels,  that  the  excellency  of  the 
power  may  be  of  God  and  not  of  us.' 

"  I  do  not  wish  to  tell  you  what  I  think  of 
myself.  I  should  probably  examine  myself 
for  that  purpose,  and  perhaps  in  so  doing 
might  appear  to  be  humble,  which  I  am  not. 
I  prefer  to  tell  you  what  the  Lord  thinks  of 
me.  This  glorious  Master,  who  '  searches  the 
heart,'  who  'tell  us  the  truth,' who  'is  the 
Amen,'  'the  faithful  and  true  witness,'  has 
often  spoken  to  me  in  the  secret  of  my  heart ; 
thanks  be  unto  him  !  But  I  can  declare  that 
he  has  never  said  I  am  an  eminent  Christian, 
and  advanced  in  the  ways  of  truth.  On  the 
contrary,  he  tells  me  very  plainly  that  if  I  were 
to  put  myself  in  my  true  place,  I  should  call 
myself'  the  chief  of  sinners,'  and  '  the  least  of 
all  saints.' — You  will  permit  me,  dear  brother, 
to  appeal  from  your  judgment  to  the  judgment 
of  the  Lord. 

"  When  I  am  praised,  I  experience  two  op- 
posite feelings:  on  the  one  hand,  my  pride 
would  still  find  her  nourishment  in  this  kind  of 
food ;  on  the  other,  my  conscience  and  some- 
thing more,  as  I  hope,  than  my  conscience, 
the  beginning  of  the  new  man  which  is  in  me, 
is  displeased,  blushes,  and  even  resents  it  as  a 
kind  of  reproach  for  appearing  to  be  better 
than  I  really  am. 

"  The  most  eminent  Christian,  is  perhaps,  I 
will  even  say  probably,  he  of  whom  no  one 
speaks,  some  poor  workman,  or  poor  hand- 
maid to  whom  Jesus  is  all  her  joy,  and  who  in 
all  that  she  does  looks  only  unto  the  Lord. 
'The  first  shall  be  last.' 

"  Let  us  praise  the  Lord.  He  alone  is  wor- 
thy to  be  praised,  revered  and  adored.  We 
can  never  sufficiently  celebrate  his  goodness : 
in  this  there  is  no  danger.  The  song  of  the 
blessed  utters  only  the  praises  of  Him  who 
'  has  bought  them  with  his  blood.'  It  contains 
no  word  of  praise  for  any  of  them  ;  not  a  word 
which  ranks  them  as  eminent  or  not  eminent. 
All  are  blended  together  in  the  common  title 
of  The  Redeemed,  which  makes  their  glory 
and  their  happiness.  Let  us  try  to  tune  our 
hearts  in  harmony  with  this  song,  to  which 
we  hope  one  day  to  unite  our  feeble  voices. 
It  will  be  our  happiness  here  below,  and  will 
contribute  to  the  glory  of  God,  who  is  grieved 
by  the  continual  eulogies  which  Christians  be- 
stow on  each  other.  We  cannot  have  two 
mouths ;  the  one  for  praising  the  Lord,  the 
other  for  praising  man.  May  we  be  enabled 
henceforth  to  do  as  the  seraphim,  who  with 
two  of  their  wings  covered  their  face  in  sign  of 
confusion  ;  with  two  they  covered  their  feet,  as 
hiding  their  steps  from  themselves  and  from 
others  ;  and  with  two  they  flew  to  execute  the 
will  of  God,  crying  one  to  the  other  :  '  Holy, 
holy,  holy,  is  the  Lord  of  hosts  ;  the  whole 
earth  is  full  of  his  glory  !' 

"  Accept,  dear  brother,  in  good  part,  this 
little  word  of  exhortation,  which,  mingling  by 
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degrees  with  your  experience,  will,  I  hope,  be 
sooner  or  later  useful  to  you.    I  seize  with 

i  pleasure  this  opportunity  of  recalling  myself 
to  your  remembrance,  recommending  myself 

|  to  your  prayers,  sending  you  my  fraternal 
.salutation  in  Him  who  is  our  hope,  and  invok- 
ing the  blessing  of  the  Lord  upon  you  and  your 

!  works.  If  you  publish  a  second  edition,  as  I 
hope  you  will,  be  willing  entirely  to  omit  the 

i  two  phrases  I  have  pointed  out,  and  designate 

|  me  simply  as  a  brother  minister  of  the  Lord. 
These  titles  are  amply  sufficient  without  add- 
ing more. 

"  Your  brother, 

"A.  Rochat,  Minister.'''' 


From  the  British  Friend. 

Richard  Claridge  to  Oliver  Sansom. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  British  Friend. 
Dear  Friends, — The  following  letter  con- 
tains so  much  sound  Christian  doctrine,  as  the 
same  was  held  by  our  first  Friends,  and  yet 
maintained  by  a  living  remnant  in  the  present 
day  ;  that  its  appearance  in  the  columns  of 
The  British  Friend,  will,  it  is  believed,  be  ac- 
ceptable to  many.  There  will  be  found  in  it, 
meat  for  babes  ;  and  counsel  to  those  advanc- 
ing in  the  heavenward  journey  ;  while  the  aged 
pilgrim  will  be  cheered,  by  the  clear  and  ample 
testimony  which  is  borne  to  the  sure  founda- 
tion, Christ  Jesus — "elect  and  precious;  the 
Rock,  against  which  the  gates  of  Hell  shall 
never  prevail." — Yours,  &c.  W.  R. 

"To  Oliver  Sansom  of  Abingdon." 
u  Dear  Friend, — On  the  instant,  brother 
John  Cook,  with  a  friend  out  of  Southwarlc, 
came  hither  with  thy  letter.  I  had  heard  of 
him  before,  that  he  had  left  the  Baptists,  and 
went  to  Friends'  meetings  ;  and  I  was  glad  to 
see  him,  and  to  sit  with  him,  that  I  might  have 
a  sense  of  his  present  state  and  condition.  For, 
it  is  not  every  one  that  comes  amongst  us,  and 
professes  to  own  the  truth  with  us  in  words, 
and  some  outward  conformities,  that  is  a  con- 
vert; but  he  that  owns  the  truth  from  an  in- 
ward sense,  and  real  experience  of  the  work  of 
truth  upon  his  soul,  as  when  a  man  can  tell 
what  truth  has  done  for  him.  For  conversion 
stands  not  only  in  the  change  of  one  opinion, 
or  profession,  or  people  for  another ;  but  in  the 
change  of  heart,  mind,  will,  affections,  life, 
and  conversation,  and  turning  from  sin  and 
error,  unto  God  and  his  truth.  As  when  a 
man  comes  to  have  his  blind  eyes  opened,  his 
hard  heart  softened,  his  self-will  denied,  his 
filthy  lusts  and  vile  affections  crucified  and 
slain  ;  the  old  man  put  off,  and  the  new  man 
put  on  ;  to  be  poor  in  spirit,  to  become  a  fool 
for  Christ's  sake,  to  be  stript  and  emptied  of 
his^bwn  self-righteousness,  self-wisdom,  self- 
pride,  self-conceited ness,  self-notions,  and  spe- 
culations ;  that  he  may  be  made  partaker  of 
the  righteousness,  wisdom,  humility,  meekness, 
and  self-denial  which  is  of  God  by  Jesus 
Christ.  When  a  man  comes  thus  by  the  pow- 
erful work  of  truth,  to  the  public  profession  of 
it,  then  he  comes  right,  being  first  made  a  wit- 
ness of  it  in  himself,  and  then  a  professor  of  it 
to  others;  such  a  man  can  say,  'I  know  in 
whom  1  have  believed,  for  I  can  tell  what  the 


Lord  hath  done  for  my  soul.  I  was  blind,  but 
the  Lord  hath  opened  mineeyes.  I  was  dead, 
but  he  hath  quickened  me  ;  1  went  astray,  but 
he  hath  gathered  me;  I  was  an  enemy,  but  he 
hath  reconciled  me.  1  had  an  heart  of  stone, 
but  he  hath  taken  that  away,  and  given  me  an 
heart  of  flesh,  a  broken  and  a  contrite  spirit, 
that  fears  and  dreads  before  him,  and  trembles 
at  his  word.' 

"  Such  an  one  as  this,  knows  the  entrance 
in  at  the  door,  through  the  strait  gate,  into  the 
narrow  way,  that  leadeth  unto  life  ;  knows 
Christ  to  be  his  foundation,  elect  and  precious; 
his  rock  against  which  the  gates  of  hell  shall 
never  prevail. 

"  I  hope  there  is  something  of  this  work 
measurably  begun  in  my  brother,  but  it  is  as 
yet  a  day  of  small  things  ;  he  sees  men  as 
trees,  and  is  under  fears,  tossings,  and  ques- 
tionings, and  seems  to  be  exercised  about  spe- 
culative opinions  and  doctrines  of  men.  That 
which  I  like  in  him,  is  his  professed  plainness 
and  sincerity,  and  the  care  and  concern  that 
is  upon  his  spirit,  that  he  may  not  relinquish 
one  error  fo'r  another,  but  may  be  led  and 
guided  into  all  truth.  I  answered  several  of  his 
questions,  as  about  the  blood  of  Christ,  his  out- 
ward appearance,  the  way  to  come  to  true  peace, 
and  to  distinguish  between  a  false  and  true  mo- 
tion, and  found  it  with  me  to  advise  him  to  be 
still,  and  low  in  his  mind,  and  to  wait  upon  the 
Lord  in  his  inward  and  spiritual  appearance, 
and  to  be  content  with  his  measure,  and  not  to 
go  before  his  guide  ;  not  to  run  before  he  is 
sent,  not  to  offer  false  fire,  but  to  wait  for  the 
Lord  to  prepare  himself  a  sacrifice;  and  not  to 
open  his  mouth  in  meetings,  (for  I  have  a  fear 
of  some  forwardness  that  way,)  until  it  shall 
please  the  Lord  to  open  it ;  till  he  find  his  word 
to  be  as  a  fire  in  his  bosom.  And  when  he 
asked  me,  How  he  should  do  to  know  this  from 
a  delusion  ?  I  told  him,  If  it  were  a  right 
opening,  a  motion  from  the  Lord,  he  would 
feel  it  come  without  his  own  study  or  medita- 
tion, and  free  of  all  self-mixture.  I  further 
told  him,  It  would  be  safest  for  every  one  to 
forbear,  while  they  are  in  doubt,  and  to  be  still, 
until  the  cloud  be  removed  off  the  tabernacle. 

"  My  love  is  towards  him,  and  my  cry  is 
for  him,  to  the  God  of  my  life,  that  he  would 
be  pleased  to  support  him,  under  his  exercises 
and  temptations  ;  and  to  carry  him  through 
them,  and  give  him  victory  over  them  :  and 
that  he  may  wait,  the  time  of  the  present  dis- 
pensation with  patience,  till  the  Lord  is  pleased 
to  bring  him  out  of  the  furnace,  as  gold  refined, 
and  prepared  as  a  vessel,  fit  for  his  Master's 
use. 

"Thy  invitation  into  the  country,  I  tenderly 
acknowledge,  as  a  token  of  thy  love ;  but  my 
duty  is  to  wait  till  the  Lord  be  pleased  to  send 
me  forth  ;  for  I  do  not  find  as  yet  that  my  ser- 
vice lies  that  way. 

"  The  censures  of  some  Baptists,  about  my 
leaving  them,  and  their  ascribing  it  to  some 
personal  offence,  that  caused  me  to  desert  their 
communion,  I  regard  not,  having  a  witness  in 
myself,  that  their  charge  is  false.  The  Lord 
knows  my  sincerity  in  my  leaving  them  ;  for 
if  I  could  have  found  peace  and  satisfaction  to 
my  soul,  in  their  doctrines  and  practices,  I 
should  not  have  withdrawn  from  them.  But 


the  Lord  by  his  light  and  Spirit  of  truth,  in 
my  waiting  upon  him,  in  the  silence  of  fleshly 
reasonings,  opened  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and 
made  it  manifest  to  me,  that  their  churches 
were  not  rightly  gathered,  their  ministers  not 
sent  of  God,  their  doctrines  many  of  them  er- 
roneous, their  ordinances  of  elementary  water 
and  outward  bread  and  wine,  human  institu- 
tions;  and  that  their  rest  was  polluted.  That 
I  was  to  come  out  from  amongst,  them,  and 
relinquish  their  erroneous  doctrines,  their  man- 
made-worship,  begun,  continued  and  ended  in 
their  own  will  and  time,  and  their  dark  and 
shadowy  observations,  and  to  turn  my  mind  to 
the  light  and  substance,  to  Christ  in  his  inward  ' 
spiritual  appearance,  to  the  Truth  itself;  that 
thereby  I  might  be  taught,  led,  and  enabled  to 
worship  God,  who  is  a  Spitit,  in  spirit  and  in 
truth,  and  so  come  to  know  the  true  rest  of  the 
people  of  God,  and  witness  that  peace  to  my 
soul,  which  passes  not  only  the  natural  man's 
understanding,  but  also  the  understanding  of 
the  greatest  formalists,  under  those  outward 
and  humanly  invented  modes  and  administra- 
tions ;  which  peace,  through  the  tender  mercy 
of  our  God,  blessed  forever  be  his  name,  I  do 
in  my  measure  enjoy,  in  humble  and  faithful 
waiting  upon  him  :  to  whom  be  glory  and  hon- 
our, and  majesty  and  dominion,  ascribed  for- 
ever and  ever ! 

"  My  heart  is  full  of  tenderness  and  com- 
passion towards  those  censurers,  my  brethren 
after  the  flesh,  who  had  a  love  for  me  whilst  I 
was  in  their  state  ;  but  though  theirs  is  turned 
into  hatred  against  me,  yet  mine  remains  to- 
wards them,  and  I  am  contented  to  bear  their 
reproaches,  and  do  piay  for  them,  that  God 
would  send  out  his  light  and  his  truth,  that  it 
may  lead  them  to  his  holy  hill,  and  to  his  hea- 
venly tabernacle,  where  they  may  find  rest 
unto  their  souls. 

"My  dear  friend  and  brother,  having  found 
great  freedom  upon  my  spirit,  in  writing  this 
epistle,  I  have  been  somewhat  long,  but  thou 
wilt  have  a  sense  of  it,  and  therefore  needest 
no  apology.  I  dearly  salute  thee,  and  all 
faithful  Friends  at  Abingdon,  in  the  love  of 
God,  and  remain,  thy  loving  friend  and 
brother, 

Richard  Claridge." 

"Edmonton,  the  Twelfth  mo.  1706." 

Truth. — To  take  away  from  truth  the  small- 
est portion  of  itself,  is  paving  the  way  for  its 
utter  loss  and  'annihilation.  In  this  respect, 
truth  resembles  the  insect  which  is  said  to  die 
if  deprived  of  one  of  its  antennre.  Truth  re- 
quires to  be  entire  and  perfect  in  all  its  mem- 
bers, in  order  to  the  manifestation  of  that 
power  by  which  it  is  able  to  gain  wide  and 
salutary  victories,  and  extend  its  triumphs  to 
future  ages.  Blending  a  little  error  with  truth, 
is  like  casting  a  grain  of  poison  into  a  full 
dish  ;  that  grain  suffices  to  change  the  quality 
of  the  food,  and  death,  slow  but  certain,  is  the 
result.  The  defenders  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ 
against  the  attack  of  its  adversaries,  guard  its 
advanced  out-works  as  jealously  as  the  citadel 
itself,  for  the  enemy  once  in  possession  of  the 
least  important  of  these  posts,  is  not  far  remov- 
ed from  conquest. — D'Avbigne. 
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THE  FRIEND. 


Selected. 

THERE'S  SOMETHING  GOOD  IN  EVERY 
HEART. 

BY  THEODORE  A.  GOULD. 

Would'st  win  the  crime-stained  wanderer  back 
From  vice's  dark  and  hideous  track — 
Let  not  a  frown  thy  brow  deform, 
'Twill  add  but  fierceness  to  the  storm : 
Deal  kindly — in  that  bosom  dark 
Still  lingers  virtue's  glimmering  spark; 
Plead  with  him — 'tis  the  nobler  part — 
There's  something  good  in  every  heart ! 

Bring  to  his  mind  the  early  time, 
E'er  sin  had  stained  his  soul  with  crime ; 
When  fond  affection  bless'd  his  hours — 
And  strewed  his  joyous  way  with  flowers  ; 
When  sportive  jest  and  harmless  glee 
Bespoke  a  spirit  pure  and  free  ; 

Plead  with  him — 'tis  the  nobler  part — 
There's  something  good  Ln  every  heart ! 

There  was  a  time  that  head  did  rest, 
Close  to  a  mother's  yearning  breast — 
A  time  his  ear  the  precepts  caught, 
A  kind  and  virtuous  father  taught ; 
It  matters  not  what  treacherous  ray, 
First  lured  his  step  from  virtue's  way — 
Enough  to  know  thou  yet  may'st  save 
That  soul  from  sin's  engulphing  wave. 
Plead  with  him  —  act  the  nobler  part — 
There's  something  good  in  every  heart ! 


Cranberries. — William  Hall,  of  Norway, 
has  succeeded  in  raising  cranberries  on  a  patch 
of  boggy  land.  He  sowed  the  berries  in  the 
spring,  on  the  snow  and  ice.  The  seed  took 
well,  and  rooted  out  the  weeds.  Last  year  he 
gathered  six  bushels  from  a  patch  of  land  about 
three  rods  square,  which,  a  few  years  since, 
was  entirely  useless.  If  this  berry,  which 
commands  so  high  a  price,  can  be  as  easily 
cultivated  as  this,  it  certainly  is  an  object  for 
farmers  to  try  the  experiment  on  their  boggy 
land. — Late  Paper. 


Inscription  over  a  calm  and  clear  spring  in 
Blenheim  gardens  : 

Here  quench  your  thirst,  and  mark  in  me 
An  emblem  of  true  charity, 
Who,  while  my  bounty  I  bestow, 
Am  neither  seen  nor  heard  to  flow. 


THE  FRIEND. 


NINTH  MONTH  4,  1847. 


We  have  received  from  a  valued  corres- 
pondent an  essay  on  the  practice  which  many 
of  our  members  are  in,  of  spending  a  portion 
of  the  hot  weather  at  the  sea-shore,  and  other 
places  of  healthful  relaxation  and  resort.  The 
following  extract  will  explain  the  nature  of  his 
concern : — 

"  A  growing  disposition  has  been  mani- 
fested of  late  years  among  some  members  of 
our  religious  Society,  during  the  warm  summer 
months,  to  seek  relaxation  from  the  duties  of 
life  in  places  of  fashionable  resort.  So  long 
as  this  was  confined  to  those  who  were  young 
or  inconsistent  in  their  general  conduct,  con- 
cerned Friends  were  enabled  to  labour  with 
them  in  love,  with  a  hope  of  success ;  but  the 
evil  has  spread,  and  members  of  a  more  sedate 
character  are  now  found  mingling  in  these  | 


scenes.  Hence,  those  who  feel  a  religious 
concern  to  labour  with  the  youth  who  are 
tempted  to  visit  these  places,  are  met  with  the 
objection,  '  Why  Friend  A.  and  B.  go  there, 
and  why  not  I?'  Now,  though  it  is  possible 
for  A.  and  B.  to  return  unscathed  from  these 
places,  yet  it  is  not  possible  for  them  to  pre- 
vent their  example  from  weakening  the  hands 
of  those,  who,  beholding  the  danger  to  the 
weaklings  of  the  flock  from  such  indiscriminate 
assemblages,  would  plead  with  them  not  to 
venture  where  the  preserving  care  of  the  So- 
ciety does  not  extend. 

"  There  is  a  moral  contagion  in  these  places 
to  which  our  youth  should  not  be  exposed,  and 
which  we  know  to  have  operated  disadvanta- 
geous^ upon  persons  no  longer  juvenile,  and 
who,  when  amongst  their  friends,  and  where 
the  protecting  wing  of  the  Society  was  over 
them,  were  even  of  stayed  behaviour  and  be- 
coming conversation." 

We  receive  the  caution  and  advice  of  our 
correspondent  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  given, 
and  publish  what  we  have  selected,  in  order 
that  the  subject  may  claim  the  serious  atten- 
tion of  all  our  readers.  The  proper  employ- 
ment of  time  has  always  been  regarded  by  our 
Society  as  a  great  and  serious  duty  ;  and  our 
testimony  against  idle  diversions  and  amuse- 
ments is  an  important  portion  of  our  Christian 
doctrine.  But  is  not  the  fault  to  be  properly 
placed  in  the  mingling  with  the  gay  and  frivo- 
lous at  such  places — and  should  not  the  cau- 
tion be  rather  turned  that  way,  than  to  the 
impracticable  attempt  to  keep  people  away 
from  the  places  themselves?  And  are  there 
not  thousands  of  cases  where  it  is  entirely  pro- 
per and  necessary  to  health  of  body  to  seek 
the  invigorating  influence  of  sea-bathing  1  Are 
these  to  be  all  censured  1  "  These  places" 
are  not  in  the  fault — but  the  promiscuous  com- 
pany is  the  evil;  and  a  rightly  watchful  mind 
will  endeavour  to  avoid  the  contagion  as  poi- 
son, while  they  may  be  very  properly  and 
necessarily  subjected  to  the  trial,  and  by  no 
means  to  be  indiscriminately  censured  for 
merely  being  at  the  place. 

Communicated. 
HAVERFORD  SCHOOL. 

The  arrangements  for  the  re-opening  of  this 
Institution  are  in  progress,  and  we  doubt  not 
that  it  will  gratify  the  friends  of  a  sound  and 
liberal  course  of  instruction  to  know,  that  the 
applications  for  admission  are  numerous,  and 
that  there  is  good  reason  to  believe,  that  if  the 
School  were  opened  it  would  be  well  sustain- 
ed. The  difficulty  which  now  retards  this 
desirable  event,  arises  from  the  circumstance, 
that  no  suitable  Friend  has  yet  been  found  to 
occupy  the  station  of  Superintendent.  The 
great  usefulness  of  this  School  is  no  longer  a 
question.  It  has  been  tried,  and  its  results 
are,  upon  the  whole,  very  satisfactory.  The 
experience  of  twelve  years  has  not  been  lost 
upon  the  Managers,  and  no  doubt  some  modi- 
fications of  their  plans,  and  some  different  ar- 
rangements in  regard  to  the  studies,  will  be 
found  proper.  Yet  on  one  point  there  has  been 
no  change.  The  conviction  remains  deeply 
impressed  upon  those  to  whom  its  oversight  is 


committed,  that  the  moral  discipline,  the  train- 
ing  of  the  students  in  the  habits  of  self-restraint, 
and  of  conformity  to  the  principles  and  testi- 
monies  of  the  religious  Society  of  Friends,  are 
subjects  of  paramount  importance. 

The  position  which  the  Institution  is  design- 
ed  to  occupy,  is  certainly  a  very  important 
one  ;  not  only  does  it  aim  to  afford  fin  extended 
course  of  instruction  in  connection  with  the 
circulation  of  sound  moral  and  religious  prin- 
ciples, to  those  who  might  otherwise  be  placed 
in  situations  of  great  exposure,  but  it  is  design- 
ed for  the  training  of  young  men  as  School 
Teachers,  and  thus  to  supply  a  want  which  is 
greatly  felt  in  our  Society.  The  fund  which 
has  been  recently  subscribed,  will  greatly  pro- 
mote this  object,  and  we  trust  that  Haverford 
will  henceforward  be  to  some  extent  a  Normal 
School,  from  which  the  seminaries  of  Friends 
may  be  supplied  with  instructors,  not  only 
well  grounded  in  science  and  letters,  but  initi- 
ated into  the  great  art  of  teaching. 

The  superintendence  of  such  a  school  is  no 
doubt  a  charge  of  much  responsibility,  but  it 
may  also  be  one  of  eminent  usefulness,  if  en- 
tered upon  under  a  due  sense  of  accountability 
to  Him,  from  whom  the  ability  for  the  discharge 
of  any  of  our  duties  proceeds.  It  can  scarcely 
be  doubted,  that  there  are  within  our  Society 
in  this  country,  many  who  are  qualified  to  oc- 
cupy the  station,  and  perhaps  some  who  could 
efficiently  carry  out  the  views  of  the  Board 
may  be  deterred  by  an  undue  estimate  of  the 
qualities  which  are  needed,  or  too  low  an  opin- 
ion of  themselves.  To  such,  a  free  conference 
with  the  Managers  might  be  desirable,  and  not 
without  important  results.  Should  any  Friend 
be  looking  toward  the  station,  he  may  address 
"  the  Committee  on  Superintendent,"  under 
cover  to  the  agent  of  this  paper. 

Phila.,  Ninth  mo.  4th,  1847. 


TO  SUBSCRIBERS  AND  AGENTS. 

Subscribers  and  agents  are  reminded  that 
the  volume  is  near  its  close ;  and  that  many 
have  not  complied  with  the  terms,  payable  in 
advance.  It  would  be  an  accommodation  to 
the  publishing  department,  if  all  dues,  including 
the  current  volume,  could  now  be  paid  in. 
The  bills  sent  out  at  the  close  of  Vol.  19,  will 
be  a  guide  to  subscribers  who  received  them. 
Others  paying  what  they  suppose  to  be  due, 
will  be  informed  of  the  state  of  their  accounts 
by  the  acknowledgment  of  their  remittances. 

RECEIPTS. 
Received  of  M.  F.,  North  Lewisburg,  Ohio, 
$2,  to  No.  46,  vol.  20 ;  of  M.  P.,  De  Ruyter, 
Madison,  N.  Y.,  $4,  for  vols.  20  and  21  ;  of 
B.  H.,  Lafayette,  Ind.,  $2,  for  vol.  21  ;  of  D. 
S.,  Jericho,  L.  I.,  $2,  for  vol.  21.  a 


Died,  on  the  13th  ult.,  Abner.  Heald,  a  minister 
and  member  of  Middletown  Monthly  and  particular 
Meeting,  Ohio.    [His  age  has  not  been  furnished.] 

 ,  Eighth  month  14th,  1847,  of  apoplexy,  Ste- 
phen Logue,  a  member  of  Marlborough  Monthly  and 
preparative  Meeting,  Stark  county,  Ohio,  aged  61 
years  and  2  months. 
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Scliomburgk's  Expedition. 

(Continued  from  page  394.) 

p  We  had  a  grand  consultation,  to  ascertain 
v  many  individuals  I  could  depend  upon  to 
ompany  me  from  Watu  Ticaba  to  the  Ta- 
ias.    Captain   Wayapari   summoned  the 
ncipal  men  into  my  hut,  and  opened  the 
,,  ject  to  them.    Adopting  the  squatting  pos- 
i!  peculiar  to  an  Indian,  he  addressed  him- 
'  to  a  Wapisiana,  who,  though  by  no  means 
i  in  appearance,  seemed  to  possess  great  influ- 
i  e,  and  poured  forth  such  a  stream  of  words 
I  t  I  was  astonished  at  his  volubility.  His 
ach  was  unaccompanied  by  either  gesti6u- 
1 5n  or  strong  intonation,  but  flowed  uninter- 
tedly  for  nearly  half  an  hour.    He  to  whom 
!  discourse  was  addressed  answered  from 
lie  to  time  by  the  monosyllable  km,  some- 
es  varied  with  ha.    The  harangue  conclud- 
!  it  was  responded  to  by  the  Wapisiana,  but 
<  unntely,  at  less  length.   I  was  silent  and  all 
iatience  for  the  issue.    Saroreng — our  in- 
>reter — whose  maternal  language  is  closely 
i  ;d  to  the  Wapisiana,  did  not  betray  the 
jre  of  the  colloquy  either  by  a  smile  or  the 
ion  of  a  muscle  of  his  face.    It  would  have 
\  a  a  violation  of  all  decorum  to  interrupt  the 
akers,  upon  whom  the  eyes  of  the  whole 
3mbly  were  fixed ;  some  squatting,  some 
iding  like  statues,  but  all  preserving  a  pro- 
nd  silence. 

1  The  arguments  of  the  first  speakers  being 
•arently  exhausted,  I  expected  that  some  of 
other  chieftains,  of  whom  there  were  4  or 
resent,  would  give  their  counsel.  I  fixed 
eye  upon  an  old  man  who,  with  one  finger 
his  mouth,  had  such  an  intellectual  counte- 
ice,  that  I  regarded  him  as  the  Solon  of  his 
e,  and  imagined  he  must  be  a  Demosthenes 
eloquence.  I  awaited  his  harangue  with 
'atience,  but  he  merely  smiled.  Wayapa- 
now  addressing  himself  to  Saroreng,  told 
;  i  to  interpret  to  me  that  he  himself  would 
ompany  us,  and  procure  moreover  a  suffi- 
tf  number  of  people  to  carry  our  baggage  ; 


but  that  we  had  to  wait  for  more  favourable 
weather,  which  he  thought  would  take  place 
with  the  young  moon  five  days  hence. 

"Thus  ended  our  palaver,  which,  if  it  was 
not  marked  by  those  bursts  of  oratory  peculiar 
to  the  Indians  of  the  northern  part  of  America, 
was  remarkable  to  me  for  the  earnestness  with 
which  it  was  conducted,  and  the  characteristic 
countenances  of  the  assembly. 

"  It  appears  to  be  against  their  custom  to  per- 
mit females  or  children  to  be  present  at  their 
consultations.  A  young  girl,  anxious  to  offer 
some  cakes  of  Cassada  in  exchange  for  some 
tinkling  ornaments,  and  too  impatient  to  wait 
till  the  conclusion  of  the  palaver,  unceremoni- 
ously came  into  the  hut,  but  she  was  as  quick- 
ly expulsed  as  she  had  entered. 

"  Those  Indians  who  have  kept  aloof  from 
intercourse  with  the  colonists  show  the  great- 
est abhorrence  for  the  use  of  pork.  A  strict 
Hebrew  could  not  reject  it  with  greater  loathing 
than  does  a  Wapisiana.  An  old  man  of  that 
tribe,  whose  children  had  accompanied  us  on 
a  former  journey,  had  permitted  their  doing  so 
only  on  the  condition  that  they  were  never  to 
eat  any  viands  prepared  by  our  cook,  for  fear 
he  might  have  used  pork  in  their  preparation. 
The  objection  does  not,  however,  extend  to  the 
native  hog,  which  is  eaten  by  the  laity  indis- 
criminately. The  native  conjurers  partake 
but  seldom  of  it." 

Seventeen  days  were  spent  at  Watu  Ticaba, 
viz.,  from  Fifth  month  17th  to  Sixth  month 
2d  ;  during  which  time  "  the  highest  indication 
of  the  thermometer  in  the  shade  was  85°  1, 
the  lowest  The  black  bulb  thermometer 

exposed  to  the  sun  rose  on  the  21st,  at  \  past 
12  to  125°;  not  surrounded  with  black  paper,  j 
but  equally  exposed  to  the  sun,  113°;  in  the  j 
shade,  88°." 

On  the  4lh  of  Sixth  month,  Schomburgk  < 
had  reached  the  Tarumns,  about  midway  be- 
tween Watu  Ticaba  and  the  upper  waters  of 
the  Essequibo.  He  "  observed  the  remnants 
of  a  large  fire;  and  Saroreng,  the  interpreter, 
told  him  that  the  people  had  lately  burnt  one 
of  their  dead."  He  remarks  that  "  the  Ater- 
ais  are,  as  far  as  he  knows,  the  only  tribe  in 
Guyana  who  place  the  dead  on  a  pile  of  wood 
and  burn  it  :  the  ashes  are  afterwards  buried. 

"  The  towering  stems  of  some  palm-trees, 
which  I  consider  to  be  a  species  of  Euterpe, 
really  astonished  me  by  their  height.  I  had 
one  cut  down,  and  it  measured,  without  its  fea- 
thery foliage,  82  feet :  its  total  length  could 
not  have  been  less  than  100  feet ;  and,  in  spite 
of  such  a  height,  the  circumference  of  the 
trunk  near  the  base  was  only  19  inches." 

On  the  6th,  "  we  had  to  cross  numerous 
swamps  abounding  in  a  species  of  Cacao.  The 
large  melon-shaped  fruits  of  all  sizes,  some 
green,  some  of  a  bright  yellow,  were  eagerly 


collected  by  our  Indians  ;  and  indeed  the  pul- 
py Arillus  which  surrounds  the  bean  has  an 
agreeable  vinous  taste.  There  was  sufficient 
evidence  that  rats,  agouris,  monkeys,  and  pec- 
caries were  as  eager  after  the  fruit  as  our 
Indians,  who,  however,  did  not  appear  acquaint- 
ed with  the  fine  aroma  which  the  seed  itself 
possesses,  and  which  induced  Linnaeus  to  call 
it  the  food  of  gods.  We  collected  a  number 
of  seeds,  of  which  I  counted  as  many  as  60  in 
one  capsule.  They  afforded  us  for  some  morn- 
ings the  most  delicious  cup  of  cocoa  I  ever 
tasted.  The  flowering  buds  break  through  the 
rough  bark  of  the  trunk  in  lieu  of  appearing 
at  the  tender  branchlets,  as  in  the  generality 
of  trees.  It  is  remarkable  that  Cacao  in  its 
wild  state  is  found  only  in  swampy,  or,  at  best, 
moist  situations.  The  trees  which  I  observed, 
although  of  a  peculiar  growth,  almost  shrubby, 
and  the  trunk  less  developed  than  in  large 
forest  trees,  often  attained  the  height  of  50 
feet." 

On  the  8th,  the  party  arrived  at  the  left 
bank  of  the  Cuyuwini,  a  tributary  of  the  Esse- 
quibo, where  they  found  a  Taruma  village, 
consisting  of  three  huts. 

"  In  the  provision  fields  behind  my  tent  stood 
one  of  the  finest  trees  I  have  ever  seen  in  my 
wanderings.  The  compound  leaf,  the  small  leaf- 
lets, and  indeed  the  whole  appearance,  bespeak 
it  to  be  a  Mimosa.  Its  whole  height  is  168 
feet ;  the  trunk,  from  the  base  to  the  first 
branches,  73  feet.  About  a  foot  and  a-half 
above  the  ground  it  measured  only  27  feet  in 
circumference,  but  ascended  perpendicularly 
of  almost  equal  thickness  to  the  first  branches. 
It  appears  like  a  slender  column  bearing  its 
finely-formed  leafy  capital.  Numerous  nests 
of  the  Oriole,  which  generally  build  in  fami- 
lies, were  constructed  on  one  of  its  branches 
near  the  summit,  sure  of  being  there  unmolest- 
ed by  either  monkey  or  tiger-cat.  The  Indi- 
ans themselves  seemed  to  have  some  regard 
for  this  singular  tree  :  it  stood  amidst  the  pro- 
vision fields,  and  while  almost  all  the  other 
trees  had  been  felled  by  the  axe,  this  was 
spared  ;  which  made  its  gigantic  size  appear 
all  the  more  striking." 

Descending  the  Cuyuwini,  "  we  entered  the 
Essequibo  on  the  morning  of  the  21st  of  June." 
On  the  evening  of  the  23d  a  village  of  the  Ta- 
rumas,  consisting  of  two  huts,  was  reached. 
"  One  of  the  huts  was  in  the  form  of  a  common 
shed,  the  other  circular,  and  perhaps  from  45 
to  50  feet  in  diameter;  rising,  not  like  the  ge- 
nerality of  huts,  in  a  dome  shape,  but  pyrami- 
dal. It  was  open  above  to  allow  the  smoke  a 
free  passage;  and  overtopped  by  a  smaller 
roof,  to  protect  the  inmates  from  the  inclem- 
ency of  the  weather.  A  tree,  taken  out  of  the 
ground  with  all  its  roots,  but  of  which  the 
branches  were  cut,  being  fixed  to  the  uprights 
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at  about  5  feet  from  the  ground,  supported  the 
smaller  roof  at  its  upper  end,  while  the  roots 
served  as  pegs  to  hang  up  divers  house- 
hold utensils,  caps,  &c.  The  tree  was  stripped 
of  its  bark  and  painted  according  to  the  Indian 
fashion. 

"  I  observed  large  baskets  full  of  the  leaves 
of  the  Bignonia  Chica,  with  which  the  Indians 
prepare  a  red  pigment  called  Caraveru.  The 
leaves  are  dried  in  the  sun,  and  at  the  first  ex- 
posure, after  having  been  plucked  from  the 
vine  which  produces  them,  they  show  the 
abundant  peculent  substance  which  they  con- 
tain. The  artist  of  our  expedition  considers 
the  pigment  equal  to  madder.  It  might  form 
an  article  of  export  if  it  were  sufficiently  known ; 
the  more  so,  as  its  preparation  is  extremely 
simple. 

"  The  Indians  offered  their  services  for  fish- 
ing. We  were  told  that  Pacu  and  Haimura 
were  very  plentiful.  These  two  kinds  of  fish 
are  here  baited  with  the  ripe  berry  of  a  species 
of  Phytolacca.  A  bunch  of  these  berries  is 
suspended  about  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a-half 
above  the  water  ;  and  should  there  be  any 
pacu  in  the  neighbourhood  they  are  sure  to  be 
attracted  to  the  spot,  and  as  they  rise  above 
the  water  to  seize  the  dainty  morsel,  the  Indi- 
an shoots  them  with  his  arrows.  This  fish  is 
equally  partial  to  the  ripe  fruit  of  the  Lana 
(Genipa) ;  but  as  the  subtle  fish  might  suspect 
some  danger  if  the  fruit  were  handled  by  man, 
the  Indian  presses  it  without  touching  it  with 
his  hands,  and  puts  it  into  a  little  basket  made 
of  withes,  which  he  suspends  as  in  the  former 
instance. 

"  Numerous  pine-apples  of  a  superior  taste, 
the  orange-coloured  fruit  of  a  species  of  passi- 
flora,  which  the  colonists  in  Demarara  call 
Scimitu,and  large  bundles  of  sugar-cane,  were 
brought  to  us.  Some  of  the  cane  measured 
above  8  inches  in  circumference,  and  the  joints 
were  from  7  to  8  inches  apart." 

Schomburgk  seldom  makes  mention  of  dis- 
tances, and  as  the  number  of  miles  accom- 
plished in  a  day  varied  greatly,  according  to 
the  difficulties  to  be  surmounted,  we  can  form 
little  idea  of  the  length  of  his  stages.  It  ap- 
pears, however,  that  4  days  more  brought  him 
to  another  village  of  the  Tarumas,  upon  the 
Essequibo.  He  found  the  people  in  high  glee, 
celebrating  some  festival  or  drunken  bout. 
These  creatures  appear  to  swallow  intoxicating 
liquors  by  boatsfull,  for  Schomburgk  found  in 
the  "  festive  hut,  a  corial  or  boat  22  feet  long 
and  3'J  wide,  which  had  evidently  been  filled 
with  their  drink,  but  which  was  nearly  empty 
to  the  dregs.  Next  to  it  stood  a  large  trough 
about  15  feet  long,  2  J  wide,  and  1|  deep,  filled 
to  the  brim  with  paiwori,  which  was  yet  to  be 
emptied  before  the  feast  should  be  over."  How 
many  partook  in  this  carousal  he  does  not  tell 
us,  but  as  he  had  to  shake  hands  with  every 
body  in  the  village,  "  babes  not  excepted,"  to 
the  number  of  50,  and  as  the  women  did  not 
participate,  {so  the  narrative  implies)  nor  the 
babes,  as  we  may  presume,  we  can  form  some 
kind  of  estimate  for  ourselves  of  the  number  of 
throats  engaged  in  emptying  the  boat  and 
trough.  "  They  continued  their  amusement 
till  far  in  the  night.  At  an  early  hour  in  the 
morning,  I  was  awoke  by  loud  voices.    It  ap- 


peared that  some  one  of  the  votaries,  had 
indulged  too  deeply,  and  preferred  the  cold  wet 
ground  to  his  hammock,  to  which  his  better 
half  objected  ;  and  after  a  long  debate,  she 
induced  him,  partly  by  good  words,  partly  by 
threats,  to  follow  her  into  the  house.  The 
mode  adopted  among  the  Warrau  Indians  in 
similar  cases  is  admirable.  When  the  men 
are  intoxicated  with  Paiwori,  and  the  persua- 
sion of  their  wives  remains  without  effect,  the 
women  join  together,  and  raising  the  refractory 
votary  of  the  Indian  Bacchus  from  the  ground, 
place  him  with  great  agility  in  his  hammock, 
and  with  a  rapidity  truly  surprising,  lace  him 
in,  where  he  remains  like  a  mummy,  or  a 
babe  in  its  swaddling  clothes,  till  he  comes  to 
his  senses." 

(To  be  continued.) 


From  Chambers's  Journal. 

Putting  out  the  Aurora. 

Any  one  who  has  lived  long  in  London,  and 
who  has  paid  ordinary  attention  to  the  passing 
occurrences  of  the  hour,  must  have  been  start- 
led more  than  once  by  the  cry  of'  Fire  !'  and 
the  almost  simultaneous  rattle  and  rumble  of 
the  engines  consequent  upon  it.  We  have 
often,  during  our  residence  in  the  great  capital, 
left  our  books  and  our  comfortable  chimney 
corner  to  observe  not  merely  the  fire,  and  the 
sublime  spectacle  which  a  large  one  invariably 
offers,  but  the  behaviour  of  the  crowd,  and  to 
listen  to  the  conversation  of  those  whose  curi- 
osity was  excited.  Upon  one  occasion,  in 
particular,  we  felt  more  than  ordinary  interest 
in  the  cry.  We  heard  '  Fire! — fire!'  shouted 
by  numerous  voices  ;  and  turning  out  into  the 
street  in  a  cold  night  of  December,  saw  the 
people  gathering  at  their  doors,  or  looking  out 
of  their  windows,  and  the  ragged  urchins,  that 
always  swarm  in  great  cities,  rushing  towards 
the  supposed  scene  of  the  conflagration.  The 
sky  was  red  as  with  fire.  Each  man  asked 
his  neighbour  where  the  mischief  was.  '  It  is 
at  Blackheath,'  said  one  :  '  it  must  be  there,  or 
at  Lee,  or  Lenisham,  or  Bromles — the  glow  is 
clearly  in  that  direction.'  '  Perhaps  it  is  at 
Greenwich,' said  a  second.  4  It  is  undoubtedly 
in  the  vicinity  of  Greenwich,'  chimed  in  a 
third.  '  It  is  very  awful,'  said  a  fourth. 
'  There  go  a  lot  of  boys  after  the  engines,'  said 
a  fifth  ;  '  they  can  tell  us  where  the  fire  is.'  A 
boy  being  seized  hold  of  by  the  last  speaker, 
he  was  asked  where  the  engines  were  going  to. 
'Down  the  Kent  road  somewhere,' said  he; 
'  the  flames  are  in  that  direction.'  And  all  the 
crowd  looked,  and  so  they  were.  Engine  rat- 
tled after  engine,  followed  at  short  intervals 
by  rapid  pedestrians  of  all  ages,  but  chiefly  by 
young  men  and  women,  eager  to  see  the  sight. 
Hundreds  and  thousands  of  people  were  astir 
in  every  quarter  of  the  metropolis,  many  of 
them  expressing  the  regret  so  common  to  the 
Londoners;  that  the  conflagration  was  not  in 
the  immediate  vicinity,  that  they  might  enjoy 
the  excitement  and  the  luxury  of  looking  at  it ; 
and,  to  do  them  justice,  the  still  greater  luxury 
and  excitement  of  aiding  to  put  it  out.  All 
the  night  long  the  firemen  were  on  the  alert, 
buckling  on  their  helmets,  preparing  their 
'  hose,'  and  driving,  as  on  an  errand  of  life  or 
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death,  through  the  stony  highways  of  theca 
tal.    All  the  night  long,  however,  there  wai 
most  provoking  indistinctness  of  intelligence! 
to  the  precise  locality  of  the  enemy  which  tl| 
•were  to  combat.    Meantime  the  sky  grew  r 
der  and  redder,  as  if  suffused  with  the  ha 
glow  of  a  burning  city  forty  miLes  off,  and 
with  the  reflection  of  any  smaller  conflagrat 
at  a  nearer  distance.    Spiral  shoots,  as  of 
mense  volumes  of  sparks,  were  projected 
the  azure  forehead  of  the  sky;  and  at  ei 
deepening  of  the  colour  a  shudder  ran  throi 
the  multitude,  and  women  whispered  to  won 
their  earnest  hopes  that  no  human  creatui 
no  mothers  and  young  children,  were  at  th 
moments  perishing  in  the  flames.  Somelir 
the  reflection  grew  fainter,  and  then  a  h 
spread  through  the  multitude  that  the  wc 
was  over,  that  the  danger  was  past,  that 
fire  had  burned  itself  out,  or  that  the  engi  i 
had  successfully  battled  with  the  destroj 
Ultimately  the  reflection  grew  paler  and  pj 
still,  and  flickered  away  to  nothing.    The  p 
pie  retired  to  their  beds,  and  consoled  th< 
selves  with  the  idea  that  they  should  know 
the  particulars  of  the  fearful  damage,  and  si 
their  '  burning'  curiosity,  in  the  newspaper: 
the  next  morning. 

The  newspapers  of  the  next  morning  did  i 
however,  afford  the  information  desired.  TI 
had  no  accounts  in  large  tetters,  or  any  lettf 
of  the  conflagration ;  and  either  those  reiV 
purveyors  of  intelligence  were  for  once 
arrear  with  a  matter  of  public  notoriety, 
would  announce  it  in  the  course  of  the  mc 
ing,  and  give  it  all  the  importance  desire 
from  a  second  or  third  edition;  or  there 
been  a  mistake  altogether,  and  the  supp 
fire  was  no  fire  at  all.    The  latter  supposii 
ultimately  proved  to  be  the  correct  one. 
people  had  been  deceived.    The  reflection 
the  sky  proceeded  from  a  brilliant  aurora 
realis.    The  firemen  had  had  their  labou: 
vain,  and  had  returned  home  long  ere  morn 


with  the  full  conviction  of  the  delusion  of  wh. 
they  had  been  the  victims. 

The  incident  reminded  us  that  men  in 
ages  had  made  similar  mistakes  in  the  m( 
world,  and  that  this  street  occurrence  mi 
stand  as  a  type  and  symbol  of  the  oft-repe? 
efforts  of  ignorant  men  to  destroy  a  gl  I 
which  they  did  not  understand — to  quench  3 
light  of  heaven  upon  the  apprehension  th<  t 
proceeded  from  a  fire  of  the  earth,  and  wa:  f 
the  earth,  earthy;  and  to  wage  a  finite  1  | 
with  the  splendours  of  the  Infinity.  A  gi  t 
fireman  of  this  class  was  '  Melitus,  the  so)  f 
Melitus,  of  the  borough  of  Pitthos.'  He  1 
clared  upon  oath  to  the  people  of  Athens  m 
'  Socrates,  son  of  Sophoniscus,  of  the  bore  l 
of  Alopece,  was  guilty  of  not  believing  in  I 
gods  which  the  state  believed  in,  and  of  in  • 
ducing  other  new  divinities  ;  that  he  was  g  • 
ty,  moreover,  of  corrupting  the  young,  i  1 
demanded  against  him  the  penalty  of  dea 
The  people  of  Athens  believed  that  this  fin  f 
heaven  in  the  soul  of  Socrates  was  a  mo  1 
and  earthly  fire  that  would  damage  their  c  • 
They  listened,  therefore,  to  the  cry  of  « M  • 
tus,  the  son  of  Melitus,  of  the  borough  of  - 
thos  ;'  they  extinguished  the  life-light  in  9 
frail  tenement  of  an  old  man's  body' and  foi  , 
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ien  they  had  done  so,  that  there  was  an 
rora  still  shining — an  aurora  of  truth,  which 
sir  puny  efforts  could  not  extinguish  from 
aven  or  from  earth.    They,  like  the  Lon- 
ners,  had  attempted  '  to  put  out  the  aurora.' 
When  the  Jews  and  the  Romans,  in  the 
rly  ages  of  Christianity,  and  the  Inquisition 
a  later  period,  sought  by  the  cross,  the  rack,, 
e  stake,  the  boiling  caldron,  the  thumb-screw, 
id  the  gibbet,  to  destroy  Christianity  in  the 
irson  of  its  most  illustrious  teachers,  they 
ade  the  same  mistake.    They  imagined  the 
»ht  of  heaven  to  be  an  incendiary  fire  ;  they 
rove  to  direct  their  powers  of  extinction 
j'ainst  it :  they  brought  out  their  terrible  en- 
nes,  they  traversed  the  earth  in  search  of  the 
ireading  flames,  that  they  might  annihilate 
lem.    All  in  vain.    The  glow  was  a  glow  in 
e  Infinitude;  the  glory  was  from  above,  and 
I  their  efforts  were  unable  to  obscure  it. 
'hey  could  not  quench  the  aurora. 
\  One  more  instance  will  suffice.    Friar  Ba- 
rn, the  greatest  scholar  of  his  age  and  nation, 
fas  too  wise  for  his  time.    His  light  shone 
'■o  brilliantly  before  men.    It  was  thought  to 
|  the  light  of  hell,  and  not  of  heaven — a  fire 
I  be  extinguished  with  as  much  promptitude 
3  possible,  for  the  safety  of  the  people.  He 
as  put  into  prison  for  being  wise.    He  was 
at  off  from  his  friends,  his  studies,  his  books, 
nd  subjected  to  such  cruel  privations,  that  he 
'as  often  on  the  point  of  perishing  with  hun- 
|er.    He  procured  his  liberty  by  chance,  en- 
i>yed  it  for  a  few  years,  and  was  again,  at  the 
ge  of  sixty-four,  put  into  a  dungeon,  where 
|e  remained  for  ten  years.    They  could  not 
jxtinguish  his  light,  however.    It  shines  even 
et.    They  could  not  put  out  the  aurora. 
1  There  is  no  necessity  for  citing  the  stories 
If  Galileo,  Harvey,  Jenner,  and  scores  of 
>thers  equally  appropriate.    In  all  these  cases 
he  light  was  an  alien  light  to  the  people.  They 
aw  it  shining  ;  but  not  understanding  it,  they 
bought  it  could  not  be  good  ;  and  not  being 
;ood,  that  they  were  called  upon  to  aid  in  the 
ivork  of  its  extinction.    But  in  each  case  it 
ivas  too  heavenly  for  them — it  was  beyond  the 
reach  of  their  water-pipes  ;  and  the  ignorant 
•  brigades' bestowed  their  trouble  in  vain,  in 
consequence  of  not  being  able  to  distinguish 
ihe  difference  between  a  chimney  on  fire  and 
the  splendours  of  the  aurora. 

The  same  causes  are  still  in  operation.  Let 
us  take  care  that  by  no  fault  of  ours  we  run  on 
any  such  foolish  errands.  If  we  see  a  great 
light  upon  the  horizon,  do  not  let  us  hastily 
conclude  that  because  it  has  recently  appeared 
— because  it  was  not  there  when  we  last  look- 
ed— because  we  do  not  understand  it — that  it 
must  of  necessity  be  a  light  of  mischief — the 
reflection  of  a  conflagration — the  result  of  in- 
cendiarism— a  thing  born  of  evil,  and  spread- 
ing evil — or  that  we  are  called  upon,  as  good 
citizens,  to  aid  in  its  extinction.  Let  us  be 
convinced,  before  we  move  in  the  matter,  that 
it  is  not  an  aurora,  and  thereby  save  our  zeal 
for  the  more  profitable  occasion  when  there 
may  be  a  real  fire  in  our  own  street ;  and  when 
our  own  house,  or  that  of  our  neighbour,  may 
be  in  danger  of  destruction. 


From  the  Anglo-American. 

Truth  and  Honesty. 

A  LESSON   FOR   LITTLE  BOYS. 

Two  boys,  of  nearly  the  same  age,  were 
one  day  amusing  themselves  with  that  danger- 
ous, though  not  uncommon  pastime,  pelting 
each  other  with  stones.  They  bad  chosen  one 
of  the  squares  of  the  play-ground,  thinking  by 
this  means  to  avoid  doing  mischief.  To  the 
consternation  of  the  thrower,  however,  a  mis- 
sle,  instead  of  resting  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
boy  at  whom  it  was  aimed,  entered  the  library 
window  of  one  of  the  lordly  mansions  forming 
the  quadrangle. 

'  Why  don't  you  take  to  your  heels,  you 
blockhead  ;  you  will  have  the  police  after  you 
whilst  you  are  standing  staring  there,'  was  the 
exclamation  of  his  companion,  and  he  caught 
him  by  the  arm  in  order  to  drag  him  from  the 
spot.  The  author  of  the  mischief  still  retained 
his  thoughtful  position. 

'  If  your  father  is  obliged  to  pay  for  this, 
you  will  stand  a  chance  of  having  a  good 
thrashing,  Jack,'  the  other  boy  urged. 

'  Never  mind,  Tom  :  leave  me  to  myself,' 
was  the  reply,  and  the  young  delinquent  mov- 
ed, with  unfaltering  step  towards  the  door  of 
the  mansion,  the  knocker  of  which  he  unhesi- 
tatingly raised.  The  summons  was  answered 
by  a  footman. 

'  Is  the  master  of  the  house  at  home  ?'  he 
with  some  diffidence  inquired. 

'  He  is.' 

'  Then  I  wish  to  see  him,  if  you  please.' 

'  That  you  can't  do,  my  man,  but  I'll  deli- 
ver any  message  for  you,' 

'  No,  that  will  not  do.  I  must — indeed  I 
must  see  the  gentleman  himself.'  The  ear- 
nestness and  perseverance  of  the  boy  at  length 
induced  him  to  comply  with  his  request,  and 
opening  the  door  of  the  library,  he  apologised 
for  asking  his  master  to  see  a  shabby  little  fel- 
low ;  adding,  that  he  could  neither  learn  his 
business  nor  get  rid  of  him. 

'Bring  him  in,'  said  the  gentleman  address- 
ed, who,  having  witnessed  the  transaction,  and 
overheard  the  conversation,  was  curious  to 
know  the  object  of  the  boy's  visit.  The  poor 
child  whose  ideas  had  never  soared  above  his 
father's  second  floor,  stood  for  some  moments 
in  stupefied  amazement  when  ushered  into  an 
elegant  apartment:  but  remembering  the  pain- 
ful circumstance  which  had  brought  him  into 
this  scene  of  enchantment,  he  in  some  measure 
regained  his  self-possession. 

•  I  am  very  sorry,  sir,'  he  began  in  a  falter- 
ing voice,  '  but  I  have  broken  your  window. 
My  father  is  out  of  work  just  now,  and  cannot 
pay  for  it,  but  if  you  will  be  kind  enough  to 
take  the  money  a  little  at  a  time,  as  I  can  get 
it,  I  will  be  sure  to  make  it  up  ;'  and  as  he 
spoke,  he  drew  a  few  half-pence  from  his 
pocket  and  laid  them  on  the  table. 

'  That's  an  honest  speech,  my  lad  ;  but  how 
am  I  to  be  sure  that  you  will  fulfil  your  en- 
gagement?' Mr.  Cavendish  returned.  'Do 
you  know  that  I  could  have  sent  you  to  the 
station  house  till  the  money  is  paid  up?' 

'Oh,  don't  send  me  there,  sir;  it  would 
break  my  dear  mother's  heart.'    I  will  pay 


you  all — indeed  I  will,  sir,'  and  the  poor  boy 
burst  into  a  flood  of  tears. 

'  I  am  glad  you  have  so  much  consideration 
for  your  mother's  feelings ;  and  for  her  sake,  I 
will  trust  to  your  honesty.' 

'  Oh,  thank  you,  sir — thank  you  !' 

'  But  when  do  you  expect  to  be  able  to  make 
me  another  payment?  This  is  a  veiy  small 
sum  towards  the  price  of  a  large  square  of 
plate  glass  ;'  and  as  he  spoke  he  glanced  at  the 
four  half-pence  which  the  boy  had  spread 
out. 

•  This  day  week,  sir,  if  you  please.' 

'  Very  well,  let  it  be  so.  At  this  hour  I 
shall  be  at  home  to  see  you.'  Poor  Jack  made 
his  very  best  bow  and  retired. 

True  to  his  appointment,  our  high  principled 
boy  appeared  at  the  door  of  Mr.  Cavendish's 
mansion.  As  the  footman  had  previously  re- 
ceived orders  to  admit  him  he  was  immediately 
shown  into  the  library. 

'  I  have  a  shilling  for  you  to-day,  sir  !'  he 
said  exultingly,  and  his  countenance  was  radi- 
ant with  smiles. 

'  Indeed  !  That  is  a  large  sum  for  a  boy 
like  you  to  obtain  in  so  short  a  time.  I  hope 
you  came  by  it  honestly  V 

A  flush  of  crimson  mounted  to  the  cheek 
of  poor  Jack,  but  it  was  not  the  flush  of 
shame. 

'  I  earned  every  penny  of  it,  sir,  excepting 
one  my  mother  gave  me  to  make  it  up,'  he  en- 
ergetically replied;  and  he  proceeded  to  say 
that  he  had  been  on  the  look  out  for  jobs  all 
week  ;  that  he  held  the  horse  for  one  gentle- 
man and  had  run  on  an  errand  for  another  ; 
in  this  way  accounting  for  eleven  pence. 

'  Your  industry  and  perseverance  do  j'ou 
credit,  my  lad,'  Mr.  Cavendish  exclaimed,  his 
benevolent  countenance  lightning  up  with  a 
smile.  '  And  now  I  should  like  to  know  your 
name  and  place  of  residence.' 

'  I  will  write  it,  sir,  if  you  please.  Indeed 
I  brought  a  piece  of  paper  for  the  purpose  of 
putting  down  the  money.  I  hope  I  shall  be 
able  to  make  it  all  up  in  a  few  weeks,  for  I  am 
trying  to  get  a  situation  as  an  errand  boy.' 

1  You  can  write  then  ?  Do  you  go  to 
school  ?' 

'  Oh  yes,  sir.  I  go  to  a  free  school !'  And 
Jack  stepped  forward  to  take  the  pen  which 
Mr.  Cavendish  held  toward  him. 

'  You  write  a  tolerably  good  hand  my  little 
man.  You  may  I  think  do  belter  than  fake 
an  errand  boy's  place.  Let  me  see  if  you 
have  any  knowledge  of  arithmetic' 

Jack  stood  boldly  up  and  unhesitatingly  re- 
plied to  the  various  questions  which  were  put 
to  him. 

'  That  will  do,  my  good  boy.  Now,  when 
do  you  think  you  will  be  able  to  come  and 
bring  me  more  money  !' 

'  1  will  come  again  this  time  next  week,  if 
I'm  alive  and  well,  sir.' 

'  That  was  wisely  added,  my  lad  :  for  our 
lives  are  not  in  our  own  keeping.  This  I  see 
you  have  been  taught.' 

Another  week  passed  and  again  Jack  ap- 
peared, but  his  countenance  wore  an  aspect  of 
sadness. 

•  I  am  very  sorry,  sir,'  he  said,  1  I  have  been 
unfortunate  and  have  only  a  small  sum  to  give 
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Persico  Avenue,  into  which  we  next  enterec 
is  quite  a  long  passage.  The  floor  is  compos 
ed  of  nitrous  earth,  dusty  in  places,  and  th 
finely  arched  ceiling  ornamented  with  beautifi 
white  crystals,  grouped  in  a  great  variety  c 
forms.  At  the  great  crossings  (bur  ways  mee 
the  windings  of  which  are  said  to  resemble  th 
shape  of  the  figure  8.  The  Pine  Apple  Bus, 
was  the  limit  of  our  wanderings  in  that  direci  U 
tion — a  noble  stalagmite  pillar,  but  certainl; 
requiring  some  imagination  to  find  the  resem 
blance  to  a  pine-apple.  A  considerable  pai 
however  has  been  broken  off.  On  our  return 
when  we  had  again  with  cautious  steps  crosse- 
the  old  bridge,  which  spans  the  frightful  chasr 
leading  into  The  Bottomless  Pit,  we  stopped  a 
the  ladder  on  our  left,  down  which  we  follow 
ed  our  guide  on  our  way  to  Gorin's  Dome,  an< 
entered  The  Labyrinth.  The  path  here  is  i 
winding  one,  leading  by  water-washed  ere 
vices,  sometimes  ascending,  and  again  descend 
ing,  and  requiring  the  assistance  of  severa 
ladders  to  enable  the  visiter  readily  to  read 
the  point  of  destination.  We  came  to  a  smal 
hole,  a  few  feet  square  in  the  side  of  the  pas 
sage,  which  seemed  to  look  into  impenetrable 
darkness.  Leaving  the  females  of  our  comi 
pany  here,  the  men  kept  on  after  the  guide 
who  thought  they  would  be  somewhat  puzzler, 
to  go  where  he  was  then  going.  And  indeed 
on  reaching  what  might  be  compared  to  (hi 
top  of  a  very  irregular  chimney,  loosely  bail 
of  large  rough  stones,  with  curved  hollows 
eaten  into  them  by  the  trickling  water,  ant 
seeing  the  guide  descend  it,  somewhat  in  the 
manner  of  a  chimney-sweeper,  the  prospec; 
did  seem  a  little  discouraging.  Without  mucl 
hesitation  however,  they  followed,  and  soor 
found  themselves  at  the  bottom  of  Gorin'f 
Dome,  through  a  hole  in  the  side  of  which 
far  above,  the  females  were  seen  projecting 
their  heads.  A  brilliant  light  brought  ink 
view  a  grand  and  magnificent  spectacle.  Pil- 
lared walls  300  feet  high,  projecting  masses  oi 
rock,  and  dark  unpenelrated  recesses  above 
and  beyond,  filled  the  minds  of  some  of  oui 
company  with  such  emotions  of  sublimity  as 
were  almost  overpowering. 

Having  now  completed  our  wanderings  for 
the  day,  we  resolutely,  yet  with  yearnings  foi 
the  farther  interior,  set  our  faces  toward  the 
entrance,  where  we  arrived  about  8  o'clock  ; 
having  been  occupied  with  our  subterranean 
travels  about  ten  hours,  and  walked  accordin 
to  the  guide's  estimate,  thirteen  and  a-half  miles 
with  but  little  fatigue,  though  a  part  of  out 
company  a  few  weeks  before  could  not  walk 
more  than  a  few  squares  without  suffering. 
Indeed,  we  were  much  surprised  at  the  amount 
of  exertion  we  could  readily  make  in  the  cave 
This  power  of  endurance  andfacility  of  motion 
arise  from  several  causes; — the  purity  of  the 
air,  said  to  contain  an  unusually  large  propor- 
tion of  oxygen  gas,  the  uniform  and  cool  tem- 
perature, always  remaining  at  59°,  and  the 
mental  excitement  arising  from  the  sight  of  so 
many  new  and  wonderful  objects,  all  probably 
contribute  to  produce  this  effect. 

Before  we  came  into  the  open  air,  our  guide 
advised  us  to  sit  awhile  upon  a  large  stone,  at 
the  mouth,  that  we  might  gradually  become 
accustomed  to  the  change.    Some  of  the  party 


you.  And  as  he  spoke,  he  laid  three  penny- 
worth of  half-pence  before  Mr.  Cavendish.  '  I 
assure  you,  sir,'  he  earnestly  added,  'I  have 
offered  my  services  to  every  gentleman  on 
horseback  that  I  could  see.' 

•  I  believe  you,  my  boy  ;  I  am  pleased  with 
your  honest  intentions.  Perhaps  you  will 
meet  with  better  success  another  time.  Let 
me  see,  you  have  now  paid  one  shilling  and 
five-pence,  that  is  not  amiss  for  the  time ;'  and 
with  an  encouraging  smile  Mr.  Cavendish  suf- 
fered him  to  depart. 

Though  Mr.  Cavendish  had,  from  the  first, 
concealed  his  intentions,  his  heart  was  planning 
a  work  of  benevolence,  which  was  nothing  less 
than  to  befriend  the  poor  boy  whose  noble  con- 
duct had  won  his  admiration.  For  this  end  he 
a  few  days  subsequently  paid  the  parents  a 
visit  when  he  knew  that  the  son  would  be  at 
school.  He  related  the  incident  which  had 
brought  him  under  his  notice,  and  proceeded 
to  ask  whether  his  conduct  toward  themselves 
was  equally  praiseworthy. 

•  Oh  yes,  sir,'  exclaimed  the  mother,  her 
eye  filling  with  tears.  'He  has  ever  been  a 
dutiful  child  to  us,  and  always  acts  in  this  hon- 
est straight  forward  manner.' 

'  He  has  indeed  a  noble  spirit,  sir,'  the  father 
rejoined  ;  and  I  am  as  proud  of  him  as  if  he 
were  a  prince.' 

'Would  you  part  with  him?'  Mr.  Caven- 
dish asked.  '  I  have  something  in  view  for 
his  future  benefit.' 

'  Undoubtedly  we  would  for  his  benefit,' 
was  the  reply  of  both. 

'  Well,  then,  purchase  him  a  new  suit  of  ap- 
parel with  these  two  guineas,  and  bring  him  to 
my  residence  this  day  week.  I  will  acquaint 
you  with  my  views  for  him  for  the  future.' 

Language  cannot  describe  the  heartfelt  gra- 
titude which  beamed  in  the  eyes  of  the  happy 
parents,  nor  could  they  find  words  to  give  it 
utterance. 

When  next  our  young  hero  came  into  the 
presence  of  his  benefactor  his  appearance  was 
certainly  altered  for  the  better,  though  no  dis- 
advantages of  dress  could  rob  his  noble  coun- 
tenance of  its  lofty  expression.  Mr.  Caven- 
dish had  previously  made  arrangements  for 
him  to  become  an  inmate  of  his  own  house, 
and  had  also  entered  his  name  as  pupil  in  a 
neighbouring  school. 

John  Williams  is  now  receiving  a  liberal 
education,  and  enjoying  all  the  advantages 
which  wealth  can  procure.  Such  a  sudden 
change  of  position  and  prospects  would  in  many 
instances  prove  injurious  to  the  moral  charac- 
ter, but  with  a  mind  based  upon  the  solid  prin- 
ciples which  our  young  friend  possesses,  little 
fear  may  be  entertained  that  such  will  be  the 
result. 

The  above  little  sketch  is  authentic  in  every 
respect  excepting  the  names  of  the  parties  con- 
cerned. The  events  occurred  a  few  months 
ago,  and  are  here  made  public  with  the  hope 
that  the  truth  and  honesty,  and  judicious  be- 
nevolence exhibited,  may  stimulate  others  to 
"  go  and  do  likewise." 


Set  bounds  to  your  zeal  by  discretion,  to 
error  by  truth,  to  passion  by  reason,  to  divi- 
sions by  charity. — Anon. 


For  "The  Friend." 

THE  MAMMOTH  CAVE, 

EDMONDSON  COUNTY,  KENTUCKY. 
(Continued  from  page  398.) 

Having  re-united  our  forces,  we  were  about 
gathering  up  our  lamps  to  proceed,  when  some 
one  proposed  extinguishing  all  the  lights,  that 
we  might  feel  what  total  darkness  was.  It 
was  done ;  and  for  some  time  after  the  last 
glimmer  had  expired,  we  could  fancy  that  our 
hands  were  visible  when  passed  before  our 
eyes.  We  were  soon  satisfied  with  this  view 
of  the  cave,  and  attempted  again  to  get  up  a 
light,  but  the  matches  first  tried  were  damp 
from  the  moisture  of  Solitary  Spring  Branch, 
and  would  not  readily  ignite ;  and  already 
some  were  speculating  on  the  possibility  of 
groping  our  way  out,  when  a  dry  box  was 
produced  by  one  of  the  company,  for  we  had 
taken  the  precaution  to  furnish  each  one  with 
a  supply. 

A  light  was  at  last  obtained,  and  we  con- 
tinued our  way  back,  towards  the  entrance, 
until  we  reached  The  Giant's  Coffin.  Turn- 
ing to  the  left,  along  an  avenue  which  branch- 
es off"  behind  this  rock,  we  pass  through  The 
Wooden  Bowl,  a  large  chamber  with  a  very 
low  roof,  and  down  The  Steeps  of  Time,  a 
rough,  steep  descent. 

We  stopped  to  drink  at  Richardson's  Spring, 
a  small  stream  of  clear  water  that  comes  out 
from  under  a  large  flat  rock  ;  and  at  a  little 
distance  from  this,  came  to  the  first  pits  of 
much  magnitude,  we  had  met  with.  The 
general  level  of  the  path  here  is  considerably 
lower  than  in  what  is  called  The  Main  Cave, 
and  in  consequence,  perhaps,  there  is  much 
more  dampness.  A  deep  gully,  like  those 
washed  in  alluvial  soil  by  heavy  rains,  but 
very  deep  and  with  perpendicular  sides,  came 
from  the  right,  winding  obliquely  across  our 
path.  Side  Saddle  Pit  was  the  first  portion 
of  it  to  which  we  came,  and  this  reached  far 
above  as  well  as  below  where  we  stood,  as  if 
we  were  in  a  tunnel  of  a  mine  intersecting  in 
the  middle  of  its  height,  one  of  the  perpendi- 
cular shafts.  Our  guide  threw  down  a  lighted 
paper,  which  illuminated  the  sides  and  bottom, 
and  disclosed  to  us  the  wavy  folds  into  which 
the  rock  was  thrown,  resembling  in  shape  the 
graceful  outline  of  a  crimpled  curtain. 

Just  beyond  this,  a  ladder  enabled  the  visiter 
to  descend  into  parts  of  this  chasm,  where 
a  passage  branches  off*  to  Gorin's  Dome. 
Leaving  that  for  a  time,  we  went  forward  to 
The  Bottomless  Pit.  Here  the  gully  crosses 
the  Cave,  and  until  within  a  few  years  entirely 
prevented  all  access  to  the  regions  beyond,  the 
most  beautiful  part  of  the  whole.  Now,  a 
rough  wooden  bridge  has  been  thrown  over  it, 
and  it  was  not  without  a  feeling  allied  to  awe, 
that  we  stood  on  this  and  gazed  down  into  the 
deep  abyss.  The  lighted  paper  that  our  guide 
threw  in  went  down,  down,  down,  but  burnt 
out  or  was  extinguished,  before  it  reached  the 
bottom,  which  we  were  told  was  180  feet  dis- 
tant. The  drapery  of  the  rocks  here,  and  in- 
deed in  almost  all  of  the  pits  in  that  neighbour- 
hood, presents  the  wavy  appearance  already 
described,  and  which  we  admired  so  much  at 
The  Side  Saddle  Pit. 
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leing  desirous  to  feel  the  full  effect  of  the  tran- 
lition,  heeded  not  his  advice,  but  went  imme- 
liately  forward.  The  change  was  very  strik- 
ng.  The  air  was  hot,  and  the  sweet  odour  of 
he  grape  blossoms,  and  the  smell  of  the  leaves 
md  plants,  seemed  very  strong  to  us,  who  had 
jeeu  for  several  hours  in  an  atmosphere  al- 
nost  totally  devoid  of  scents  of  every  kind. 
Such  was  the  effect  upon  us,  that  the  short 
walk  from  the  mouth  of  the  cave  to  the  hotel, 
proved  much  the  most  difficult  portion  of  the 
clay's  labour. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Selected. 

LET'S  SIT  DOWN  AND  TALK  TOGETHER. 

BY  THOMAS  MACKELLAR. 

Let's  sit  down  and  talk  together, 

Of  the  tilings  of  olden  day, 
When  we,  like  lambkins  loosed  from  tether, 

Gaily  tripped  along  the  way. 
Time  has  touched  us  both  with  lightness, 

Leaving  furrows  here  and  there, 
And  tinging  with  peculiar  brightness 

Silvery  threads  among  our  hair. 

Let's  sit  down  and  talk  together ; 

Many  years  away  have  past, 
And  fair  and  foul  has  been  the  weather, 

Since  we  saw  each  other  last. 
Many  whom  we  loved  are  living 

In  a  better  world  than  this, 
And  some  among  us  still  are  giving 

Toil  and  thought  for  present  bliss. 

Let's  sit  down  and  talk  together ; 

Though  the  flowers  of  youth  are  dead, 
Sweet  ferns  still  grow  among  the  heather, 

And  for  us  their  fragrance  shed. 
Lite  has  a  thousand  blessings  in  it 

Even  for  the  aged  man, 
For  God  has  hid  in  every  minute 

Something  for  our  eyes  to  scan. 

Let's  sit  down  and  talk  together ; 

Boys  we  were — we  now  are  men ; 
We  meet  awhile,  but  know  not  whether 

We  shall  meet  to  talk  again  : 
Farting  time  has  come ;  how  fleetly 

Speed  the  moments  when  their  wings 
Are  fanned  by  breathings  issuing  sweetly 

From  a  tongue  that  never  stings  ! 


From  the  London  Friend. 

CLAUDE  GAY. 

An  Account  of  a  Journey  to  the  Islands  of 
Guernsey,  Sark,  Alderney,  and  Jersey,  and 
to  High  and  Low  Normandy,  and  Picar- 
dy.    By  Claude  Gay.* 

A  little  while  before  our  Yearly  Meeting  in 
London,  in  1775,  as  I  was  going  one  Third- 
day  from  London  to  Plaistow,  to  our  week-day 
meeting,  I  was  favoured  in  Plaistow-lane  with 
the  feeling  of  good  in  an  extraordinary  manner, 
beyond  anything  I  had  ever  experienced  be- 
fore. My  heart  was  tendered,  and  joyful  as 
in  the  Lord's  presence,  though  I  saw  nothing, 
nor  heard  words  for  some  time,  when  these 
words  were  brought  to  my  remembrance,  "  All 
things  shall  work  together  for  good  to  them 
that  love  God  :"  on  the  remembrance  of  which 
my  heart  was  still  more  deeply  affected,  though 
I  was  not  yet  apprehensive  of  any  particular 
duty  required  of  me.    But  before  the  with- 

*  From  an  unpublished  manuscript. 


drawing  of  that  comfortable  sensation,  my  in- 
ward view  seemed  to  be  directed  to  one  of  the 
above-named  places,  as  if  I  had  seen  it  with 
the  eyes  of  my  body,  and  an  impression  was 
made  upon  my  mind  that  I  was  to  visit  some 
of  these  places;  to  which  I  was  freely  given 
up  ;  and  I  only  waited  for  the  proper  time  which 
then  seemed  to  me  not  yet  come.  From  that 
time,  till  I  imparted  it  to  my  friends,  which  I 
suppose  was  ten  or  eleven  months' afterwards, 
I  had  it  in  my  view  almost,  if  not  quite,  every 
day,  and  as  I  was  graciously  kept  all  along 
resigned  and  willing,  I  witnessed  the  saying 
of  Christ  to  be  true,  "  My  yoke  is  easy  and 
my  burden  is  light ;"  so  that  I  was  not  weary 
in  waiting  for  the  time,  but  liked  my  bur- 
den.   *    *  * 

Having  heard  nothing  of  dissatisfaction  from 
any  one,  I  proceeded  to  lay  my  concern  before 
our  Monthly  Meeting,  which  appointed  some 
Friends  to  prepare  a  certificate ;  and  when  I 
had  so  done,  1  thought  I  should  be  quite  easy 
if  Friends  should  not  approve  of  my  going.  It 
was  with  me  that  month  as  if  I  had  not  had 
the  concern  before,  excepting  that  I  had  some 
hope  that  if  Friends  should  concur  with  ll>e 
proposal,  the  feeling  of  the  concern  would  re- 
turn when  I  received  their  certificate  ;  so  that 
I  was  during  that  month  in  a  quiet,  passive, 
waiting  sense.  And  when  Friends  were  sign- 
ing or  ready  to  sign  it,  the  sense  of  that  duty 
returned  upon  me  as  I  expected. 

The  next  thing  was  to  lay  my  concern  be- 
fore the  Quarterly  Meeting.  In  the  meantime 
I  went  to  pay  a  visit  to  our  worthy  friend, 
John  Griffith,  who  told  me  that  when  he  had 
heard  of  my  concern  it  did  him  good,  and  all 
that  he  said  to  me  on  the  subject  was  encour- 
aging. 

When  I  returned,  I  attended  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  Quarterly  Meeting,  and  the  next 
week  proceeded  on  my  journey.  Besides  what 
Friends  thought  proper  to  furnish  me  with,  our 
friend,  John  Fothergill,  gave  me  an  unlimited 
letter  of  credit,  which  I  had  no  occasion  to  use, 
having  more  than  sufficient  without  it. 

The  First-day  following,  I  was  at  the  two 
meetings  in  Barking.  After  the  last  I  took 
leave  of  my  wife  in  that  love  which  outward 
separation  does  not  lessen,  and  came  towards 
London,  lodging  at  Stratford,  at  our  friend 
Michael  Cobham's,  as  1  had  often  done  before, 
and  have  often  done  since.  I  appointed  no 
meeting  in  England,  but  was  at  those  which 
were  held  in  course,  in  my  way.  *  *  I  think 
I  was  at  Southampton  but  two  or  three  days 
before  a  ship  was  ready  to  sail  for  Guernsey, 
in  which  I  took  my  passage.  We  had  fair 
weather,  and  were  but  one  night  and  two  days 
on  the  waters. 

When  I  came  to  Guernsey,  I  met  with  a 
person  born  and  brought  up  amongst  Friends, 
who,  1  was  informed,  had  refused  to  take  an 
oath  in  their  court,  and  had  been  admitted  to 
take  an  affirmation.  I  boarded  chiefly  with 
him,  free  of  cost,  but  lodged  elsewhere.  The 
first  thing  that  appeared  to  me  in  the  discharge 
of  my  duty  in  the  place,  was  to  hire  the  larg- 
est room  I  could  get,  to  have  a  meeting  in, 
which  I  did.  But  the  chief  magistrate  having 
heard  of  it,  sent  for  me,  and  I  went  to  him. 
When  I  came  nigh  the  house,  it  sprang  in  my 


heart  to  salute  it  in  this  manner,  "  Let  the 
peace  of  God  rest  upon  this  house!"  which  I 
did  with  my  hat  in  my  hand :  but  lest  they 
should  have  apprehended  the  putting  off  my 
hat  to  be  some  conformity  to  their  ceremonies, 
I  informed  them  of  the  contrary  ;  and  after  I 
had  put  it  on,  they  seemed  not  at  all  offended, 
either  with  my  plain  speech,  or  with  my  hat, 
though  their's  were  off.  The  chief  magistrate 
told  me  he  had  heard  of  my  intention  of  hav- 
ing a  meeting,  therefore  he  had  sent  for  me 
in  a  friendly  way  to  advise  me  to  desist,  for  it 
was  contrary  to  their  law,  and  that  he  should 
be  sorry  to  act  as  his  station  would  necessa- 
rily require.  I  acknowledged  the  kindness  of 
his  warning,  but  let  him  know  at  the  same 
time  I  did  not  intend  to  desist,  but  if  in  the 
course  of  the  discharge  of  my  duty  I  should 
fall  under  the  penalties  of  their  laws,  I  was 
ready  to  submit  to  such  penalties,  rather  than 
be  unfaithful.  But  he  effectually  prevented 
my  having  any  public  meeting  the  day  1  had 
hired  the  room  for,  by  forbidding  the  man  to 
let  me  have  it ;  and  to  have  attempted  to  meet 
in  the  street,  would  have  been  like  Petticoat- 
lane,  London,  it  was  so  narrow.  It  seemed  to 
me,  I  was  to  let  it  rest  till  I  had  been  to  the 
other  two  islands,  so  I  met  that  First-day  only 
with  the  family  of  the  Friend  I  boarded  with. 

In  the  course  of  the  week,  I  hired  a  sailing, 
boat  to  carry  me  to  Sark,  lodged  there  a  few 
days  at  a  private  house,  of  sober,  cleanly  peo- 
ple, and  had  an  unexpected  meeting  at  a  public 
house.  1  thought  I  had  but  little  service  if  any 
in  the  place  ;  however,  at  my  return,  I  felt 
sweet  comfort  and  peace. 

When  I  came  back  to  Guernsey,  I  took  the 
first  opportunity  of  a  ship  sailing  for  Alderney. 
I  was  obliged  to  lodge  there  at  a  public  house. 
The  man  was  willing  to  let  me  have  a  room 
for  meetings,  provided  1  could  get  leave  from 
the  Governor.  I  went,  therefore,  to  the  Gov- 
ernor's house,  but  he  was  then  at  Guernsey. 
His  son,  who  was  deputy-governor  in  his  ab- 
sence, received  me  civilly,  read  my  certificate, 
and  spoke  well  of  the  order  of  Friends  in  that 
particular,  but  told  me  he  could  not  give  me 
leave  to  have  a  meeting,  that  such  a  thing  had 
never  been  in  the  island  before,  &c.  At  last 
he  told  me,  his  chief  jurisdiction  was  over  the 
soldiers,  and  he  would  have  me  apply  to  the 
magistrate,  and  if  he  gave  me  leave,  he  would 
not  interfere,  and  that  if  he  should  see  the  ma- 
gistrate he  would  speak  to  him  himself.  I 
went  to  the  magistrate  and  told  him  my  busi- 
ness ;  he  told  me  the  deputy-governor  had  spo- 
ken to  him,  but  that  such  a  thing  never  was  in 
the  island.  At  last,  he  said,  he  would  neither 
give  leave  nor  forbid  me;  and  as  I  wanted  no 
further  leave,  1  thought  that  would  satisfy  my 
host.  But  I  considered  his  room  would  be  too 
small,  and  I  chose  to  have  a  meeting  after 
their  worship  was  over,  so  that  I  might  have 
the  more  people ;  so  I  had  a  meeting  in  a  large 
yard,  like  an  orchard.  Amongst  the  compa- 
ny was  the  priest  of  the  parish,  who  was  not 
willing  to  come  in  his  priestly  dress,  lest  he 
should  intimidate  me.  The  people  behaved 
soberly  and  attentively.  After  1  had  spoken 
a  little  while,  I  fell  a  stop,  and  the  priest,  ap- 
prehending I  had  done,  bade  his  parishioners 
mind  what  they  had  heard,  and  make  their 
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profit  of  it.  When  he  had  done,  I  spoke  again 
a  little,  and  having  put  on  my  hat  to  with- 
draw, he  came  in  an  affectionate  manner  to 
take  hold  of  my  hands. 

I  had  in  that  island,  which  has  but  one  par- 
ish, three  meetings  out  of  doors,  and  three 
within.  Those  out  of  doors  were  appointed  ;  I 
spoke  French  in  them  ;  those  within  doors 
were  occasional  and  unexpected,  and  among 
English  people,  or  such  as  understood  it,  so  1 
spoke  English  in  them.  When  I  apprehended 
I  was  pretty  nearly  clear  of  that  island,  I  went 
to  lodge  at  the  harbour,  that  I  might  not  miss 
the  first  opportunity  of  returning  to  Guernsey. 
I  lodged  at  a  widow's,  born  and  brought  up  in 
our  Society  in  England,  as  I  was  informed, 
and  who  still  retained  a  love  and  value  for 
Friends.  The  priest  whom  I  have  mentioned, 
came  to  see  me  every  day,  and  sometimes 
twice.  He  asked  several  questions  concerning 
us,  our  principles  and  manners,  and  seemed  to 
be  satisfied  with  the  answers  I  gave  him.  I 
think  I  was  twice  at  his  house  ;  several  others 
invited  me  to  their  houses,  who  seemed  desir- 
ous *o  be  further  informed  concerning  our 
principles  and  practices.  Whilst  I  was  in  Al- 
derney, a  Friend  from  Bristol,  Matthew  Wright, 
came  to  Guernsey,  and  I  was  glad  to  see  him 
on  my  return.  I  believe  he  was  of  good  ser- 
vice in  the  cause  I  was  engaged  in. 

Before  I  went  to  the  two  above-mentioned 
islands,  I  had  an  inward  view  of  the  situation 
of  the  souls  of  the  inhabitants  of  Guernsey  in 
general,  and  I  was  going  to  speak  of  it,  but  I 
was  made  sensible  it  was  to  be  put  by  for  the 
present.  On  my  return  from  Alderney,  I  was 
inclined  to  write  it  and  get  it  printed,  which  I 
did,  in  the  French  tongue,  of  which  here  is  a 
translation. 

TO  THE  PEOPLE   OF  GUERNSEY. 

My  friends  of  both  sexes. — As  I  was  pass- 
ing along  your  great  street,  one  market-day,  I 
saw  with  the  eye  of  faith,  your  souls,  as  being 
of  the  blood  of  the  redemption  of  Jesus  Christ ; 
my  heart  was  lively  touched,  penetrated,  and 
tendered,  with  the  sense  of  it,  even  into  tears. 
Therefore  I  beseech  you,  in  the  name  of  this 
divine  Saviour,  do  not  defile  those  souls,  so 
dear  and  precious,  by  any  wilful  sin ;  and, 
amongst  other  things,  do  not  take  the  holy 
name  of  God  in  vain,  for  the  Lord  will  not 
hold  him  guiltless  who  taketh  his  holy  name 
in  vain.  God  is  willing  to  save  you,  why 
should  any  one  of  you  be  willing  to  lose  and 
destroy  yourselves?  Give  attention  to  it. 
Abstain  from  drunkenness  and  from  every  ex- 
cess, and  even  from  every  appearance  of  evil. 
Love  one  another,  as  Jesus  Christ  hath  loved 
you.  Apply  yourselves  to  the  witness  of  God 
within  you  ;  and  in  your  submission  and  your 
obedience  to  his  holy  discoveries  and  manifes- 
tations, he  will  do  much  more  for  you  than  all 
you  could  hear  from  me  or  any  one  else.  And 
although  it  is  in  the  love  of  the  Gospel,  that  I 
invite  you  to  come  and  taste  how  good  and 
merciful  the  Lord  is  to  all  those  who  return 
unto  him  with  full  purpose  of  heart,  neverthe- 
less, I  am  but  a  poor  instrument  who  stands 
as  much  in  need  of  his  preserving  help  in  the 
hour  of  temptation,  as  any  of  you.    But  this 


witness  of  God  is  his  Word,  the  Word  of  Life, 
which  is  able  to  save  your  souls.  Amen. 

Claude  Gay. 
Guernsey,  1st  of  the  Seventh  mo.,  1776. 

Before  these  lines  were  printed,  if  not  before 
they  were  written,  as  our  friend,  M.  W.,  was 
to  go  nigh  the  chief  magistrate's  house,  I  de- 
sired him,  if  he  had  freedom  in  his  mind  to 
call  there,  arid  inform  the  magistrate  I  should 
be  glad  to  have  another  opportunity  with  him 
before  I  left  the  place,  if  he  would  be  so  kind 
as  to  send  me  word  what  time  would  be  most 
suitable  for  him.  What  discourse  passed  be- 
tween them  I  cannot  tell,  but  the  Friend  in- 
formed me,  the  magistrate  had  then  no  objec- 
tion to  my  having  meetings  in  the  island.  So 
1  had  a  meeting  the  next  First-day,  in  the 
room  which  I  had  hired  before  ;  but  though  it 
was  a  large  room,  the  largest  I  had  seen  in  the 
place,  it  proved  much  too  small,  and  the  part 
of  the  street  opposite  the  house,  and  the  pass- 
age to  the  room,  which  is  pretty  large,  were 
crowded  with  people  who  could  not  get  in,  so 
that  it  would  have  been  difficult  for  me  to  have 
got  out  after  the  meeting,  though  the  people 
behaved  not  amiss,  had  not  the  Governor  of 
Alderney,  who  was  present,  taken  me  by  the 
hand,  and  led  me  not  only  through  the  room 
and  the  passage,  but  a  great  way  into  the 
street,  till  we  were  out  of  the  crowd. 

Some  of  the  people  who  could  neither  hear 
nor  see  me  were  displeased  ;  and  some  desired 
me  to  have  a  meeting  in  a  large  place  where 
the  inhabitants  who  bear  arms  are  sometimes 
exercised.  I  told  them  I  could  not  engage,  I 
rather  thought  I  should  not  have  a  meeting 
there,  but  if  I  should  apprehend  it  to  be  my 
duty  1  would  give  them  timely  notice.  Not- 
withstanding, I  gave  them  no  expectation,  I 
was  informed  the  branches  of  the  trees  sur- 
rounding the  place  were  ready  to  break  for  the 
multitudes  that  were  upon  them,  and  that  the 
place  was  quite  crowded  with  people  on  foot 
and  on  horseback,  so  that  it  appeared  really 
dangerous  to  be  present ;  I  was  also  told  that 
the  Governor  of  Guernsey  and  the  chief  mag- 
istrate was  there.  When  I  heard  of  their  be- 
ing there,  I  concluded  to  go  and  see  them,  that 
they  might  not  think  I  made  a  diversion  of  the 
people.  The  governor  received  me  courte- 
ously and  kindly  ;  he  told  me  he  thought  if  I 
had  been  there  it  would  not  have  been  possible 
that  I  should  have  been  heard ;  that  he  had 
seen  many  people  together  before,  but  never 
so  many  at  once.  He  offered  me  breakfast;  I 
excused  myself  by  telling  him  I  had  already 
breakfasted,  and  we  parted  very  friendly. 
Thence  I  went  to  the  chief  magistrate,  who 
received  me  pretty  much  as  the  governor  had 
done:  after  a  little  discourse  together,  and 
having  desired  me  not  to  resent  his  first  oppo- 
sition to  my  having  a  meeting,  he  told  me  I 
might  stay  in  the  island  as  long  as  I  might 
think  proper,  and  act  in  every  thing  as  I  might 
apprehend  to  be  my  duty,  and  that  he  was  not 
afraid  I  should  do  them  any  hurt.  He  offered 
me  a  glass  of  wine,  but  I  excused  myself  by 
telling  him  I  seldom  drank  between  meals. 
Several  other  persons  invited  me  to  their  houses, 
particularly  an  officer  at  whose  house  I  was, 
three  or  four  times.    He  invited  me  to  go  to 


the  castle  with  him,  which  I  did ;  he  had  a  de- 
sire I  should  preach  to  the  soldiers,  but  I  had 
nothing  to  say  to  them  by  way  of  preaching : 
he  showed  me  all  the  places  of  the  castle,  but 
I  took  but  little  notice  of  them.  We  dined  at 
the  house  of  an  inferior  officer,  who  was  a  re- 
ligious man  in  his  own  way  ;  so  were  several 
of  the  soldiers. 

I  had  been  to  the  printer's  to  desire  him  to 
print  me  as  many  copies  of  the  Call  to  the 
People  as  he  could  for  a  guinea.  He  was  not 
at  home,  but  his  men  printed  me  1500.  Our 
friend  M.  W.  having  with  me  translated  it  into 
English  ;  he  had  2000  of  them  printed  at  his 
own  charge,  for  the  same  price.  Afterwards, 
I  had  2000  more  printed  in  French  for  a  gui- 
nea.  Some  of  them  were  sent  to  the  two  islands 
where  I  had  been ;  some  were  reserved  for 
Jersey,  where  there  is  no  printer,  but  the  great- 
est number  were  disposed  of  in  Guernsey.  Our 
friend  M.  W.  was  not  only  of  service  in  this 
particular,  but  he  also  paid  for  the  room  I  had 
hired  for  the  meeting.  I  mentioned  that  many 
persons  in  Alderney  seemed  desirous  to  be  fur- 
ther informed  of  our  principles  and  doctrines, 
and  in  consequence  I  wrote  to  some  Friends  to 
send  some  of  our  works  there,  and  gave  a 
direction. - 

Apprehending  myself  clear  of  Guernsey,  I 
took  shipping  for  Jersey ;  M.  W.  saw  me  on 
board,  and  we  took  leave  of  one  another. 
Arriving  in  Jersey,  I  found  two  sober  father- 
less sisters,  daughters  of  John  and  Margaret 
le  Caplain,  who,  with  their  mother,  sit  together 
in  silence  every  First-day,  about  from  eleven 
o'clock  till  one,  with  their  door  open  to  any 
that  will  sit  with  them.  I  sat  with  them,  whilst 
I  was  in  the  island,  with  a  good  degree  of  sat- 
isfaction, and  I  saw  no  other  particular  thing 
1  had  to  do  there,  except  dispersing  some  of 
the  papers  I  had  brought  with  me.  But  hear- 
ing of  a  woman  in  the  country  who  was  in 
great  distress  concerning  her  salvation,  I  found 
a  drawing  in  my  mind  to  go  to  see  her.  The 
poor  woman  was  so  much  wearied  out,  that 
she  had  not  strength  to  come  from  her  garden, 
where  she  was,  to  the  house,  though  but  a  few 
yards  distant.  Some  chairs  were  brought  out, 
and  after  we  had  sat  a  few  minutes,  1  said  to 
her,  and  to  about  ten  or  twelve  others  present, 
what  came  upon  my  mind,  and  it  seemed  to 
me  that  I  left  her  better. 

(To  be  concluded.) 

Extract  from  an  Epistle  of  Wm.  Edmundson's, 

WRITTEN  IN  JAMAICA,  1671. 

Therefore  all  arise,  and  come  forth  with  the 
Seed  Royal  that  all  we  have  may  be  in  the 
hand  of  the  Lord,  as  an  offering  and  sacrifice 
to  Him,  which  is  but  a  reasonable  service ;  for 
we  are  but  stewards  of  what  we  have,  and 
must  give  an  account  to  God  :  wherefore,  take 
heed  of  being  linked  and  married  to  your  shops 
and  trades,  or  merchandize,  whereby  you  are 
incumbered,  let  and  hindred  from  coming  to 
meeting,  serving  the  Lord  and  doing  his  work, 
as  though  your  work  and  business  must  be 
done  first,  and  the  Lord's  last.  Would  not 
you  blame  and  be  angry  with  your  servants, 
that  would  prefer  and  do  their  own  work  and 
business  before  yours,  and  be  so  incumbered 
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and  busy  therein  that  your  business  is  neglect- 
ed ?  Be  ye  therefore  careful  that  the  Lord's 
business  be  first  done,  and  his  truth  and  con- 
cerns thereof  preferred  before  all,  that  you  may 
receive  an  answer  from  the  Lord,  "  Well  done, 
good  and  faithful  servant." 

For  "  The  Friend.'' 

Dymond's  Essay  on  War. 

The  recent  edition  of  that  valuable  work,  it 
is  understood,  was  intended  lo  be  extensively 
circulated,  as  a  means  of  checking  the  spirit  of 
war,  so  rife  throughout  the  country  ;  and  as 
an  encouragement  to  those  who  may  feel  inter- 
ested, the  following  is  communicated. 

The  writer,  having  a  year  or  two  since  pre- 
sented  a  copy  of  that  work  to  a  respectable 
citizen  of  a  western  town,  and  one  who  had 
been  a  military  officer,  was  lately  informed  by 
him,  that  he  had  been  very  much  pleased  with 
it;  that  he  had  read  it  very  carefully,  and  had 
examined  the  Scriptures  to  see  whether  they 
fully  sustained  the  views  taken  by  the  author; 
and  that  the  more  he  examined  the  sacred  wri- 
tings, the  better  satisfied  he  was  of  the  sound- 
ness of  the  Peace  principle :  and  added,  "  We 
have  been  very  much  for  the  war  in  our 
neighbourhood." 

He  stated  further,  that  he  had  sometime 
since  held  a  conversation  on  the  subject  with 
a  Preacher  of  the  Methodist  persuasion,  who 
told  him,  he  had  never  before  thought  much 
about  it,  but  appeared  to  be  pleased  with  the 
opportunity,  and  enlightened  by  the  views  pre- 
sented. 

The  informant  also  stated,  that  sometime 
after  this  he  heard  of  his  friend's  preaching  a 
Peace  Sermon,  and  that  some  of  his  congrega- 
tion had  been  rather  restive  under  it :  he  there- 
fore sent  him  the  copy  of  Dymond  ;  which  in 
due  season  was  returned,  with  this  remark, 
"  that  he  had  never  experienced  what  true  reli- 
gion was  until  he  had  read  that  Book."  The 
informant  further  observed,  that  he  had  con- 
versed with  many  others  in  his  neighbourhood, 
and  added,  if  you  can  give  me  another  book 
that  will  convert  as  many  as  that  one  has  done, 
I  shall  be  glad  to  have  it.  .  M. 


The  Three  Paths. 

Copy  of  a  manuscript  found  amongst  the  pa- 
pers of  our  deceased  Friend,  Thomas  Wilson, 
in  his  own  handwriting,  not  printed  in  the  two 
first  editions  of  his  Journal. 

"  As  I  was  deeply  exercised  in  my  mind 
about  the  things  of  the  living  God,  and  the 
holy  order  of  the  blessed  Gospel  of  the  Lord 
Jesus,  it  was  opened  to  me  that  all  concerned 
Friends  that  speak  in  Men's  Meetings  ought  to 
wait  for  a  due  inward  feeling  of  the  heavenly 
gift ;  and  as  that  gives  an  understanding,  then 
speak  in,  and  minister  in  the  order  of  Jesus 
which  is  holy  ;  then  all  that  [they]  speak  will 
be  for  promoting  the  way  of  Truth,  and  keep- 
ing all  professors  thereof  in  faithfulness  and 
true  obedience  to  the  Lord. 

"  I  being  thus  in  a  travail  of  spirit,  the  state 
of  men's  meetings  as  they  now  are,  was  set  be- 
fore me  ;  and  I  saw  three  sorts  of  men  speak- 
ing, and  they  were  in  three  paths  : — One  sort 
was  on  the  right  hand,  where  they  ran  on  in 


their  own  wills  and  were  very  fierce  for  order, 
but  not  in  a  right  spirit :  they  were  the  cause 
of  long  discourses,  and  greatly  displeased  tbe 
Lord  and  his  faithful  people.  I  saw  another 
path  on  tbe  left  hand,  and  there  was  a  great 
darkness,  and  a  stiff-necked  people,  that  were 
for  breaking  down  the  orders  and  good  rules 
that  the  Lord  had  established  in  the  church. — 
Then  my  soul  was  filled  with  sorrow  and  cries 
to  the  Lord,  seeing  the  great  danger  both  of 
these  were  in. — Then  the  Lord  was  pleased  to 
show  me  [the  true]  path  ;  and  the  Lord's  peo- 
ple were  in  it,  and  had  the  strong  line  of  justice 
and  true  judgment ;  the  Lord's  Holy  Spirit 
and  heavenly  presence  is  their  guide. 

"  I  am  moved  to  warn  all  you  who  are  stiff 
and  sturdy  in  your  own  wills  to  stand  still, 
and  turn  in  your  minds  to  the  heavenly  gift ; 
in  it  is  the  true  wisdom  and  blessed  know- 
ledge ;  and  you  will  learn  to  know  what  the 
good  and  acceptable  will  of  the  Lord  is  ;  and 
if  you  speak  in  the  meeting,  it  will  be  to  please 
God  and  for  His  honour,  not  your  own  ;  for* 
you  strive  for  honour  in  a  carnal  mind,  and 
seek  not  the  honour  of  the  Lord,  but  are  in 
great  presumption." 

Length  of  the  human  Hair. — The  ordinary 
length  of  the  hair  of  the  head,  as  deduced  from 
its  measurement  in  women,  ranges  between 
twenty  inches  and  a  yard,  the  latter  being 
considered  as  unusually  long.  But  in  some 
instances  the  length  is  much  greater ;  as  in  the 
case  of  a  lady  in  whom,  I  am  informed,  it 
measures  two  yards,  and  trails  on  the  ground 
when  she  stands  erect.  When,  however,  hair 
is  kept  closely  shaved,  it  appears  to  become 
persistent,  and  at  the  same  time  increases  in 
strength  and  bulk.  It  has  been  calculated  by 
a  curious  investigator  (Wiihof)  that  the  hair 
of  the  beard  grows  at  the  rate  of  one  line  and 
a-half  in  the  week  ;  this  will  give  a  length  of 
six  inches  and  a-half  in  the  course  of  a  year, 
and  for  a  man  of  eighty  years  of  age,  twenty- 
seven  feet  which  have  fallen  before  the  edge  of 
a  razor.  Such  an  amount  of  growth  appears 
in  nowise  remarkable  when  we  learn  from 
Eble  that  in  the  prince's  court  at  Eidam  there 
is  a  full-length  painting  of  a  carpenter  whose 
beard  was  nine  feet  long,  so  that  when  engag- 
ed at  work,  he  was  obliged  to  carry  it  in  a 
bag  ;  and  that  the  burgomeister,  Hans  Stomin- 
gen  having  upon  one  occasion  forgotten  to 
hold  up  his  beard,  trod  upon  it  as  he  ascended 
the  staircase  leading  to  the  council  chamber  of 
Brunn,  and  was  thereby  thrown  down  and 
killed. —  Wilson  on  the  Skin. 

Progress  of  Discovery  in  Central  Africa. 
— We  learn  from  the  London  Spectator,  that 
individual  enterprise  bids  fair  to  accomplish 
results  in  Central  Africa,  far  beyond  those  of 
Governmental  action.  Captain  Becroft,  under 
the  auspices  of  Robert  Jameison,  a  Liverpool 
merchant,  has  succeeded  in  establishing  the 
fact  that  the  interior  of  that  continent  is  acces- 
sible for  navigation  to  Timbuctoo,  so  that  only 
forty  miles  of  the  great  river  remain  to  be  ex- 
plored ;  and  has  discovered  that  the  Niger  is 
the  key  to  several  regions  of  beautiful  and  fer- 
tile country,  peopled  by  divers  races,  and  offer- 
ing opportunities  for  an  incalculable  commerce. 


The  unhealthy  climate  extends  to  only  a  short 
distance  from  the  seaboard.  As  you  ascend, 
the  healthiness  of  the  country  is  equal  to  that 
of  the  tropics  generally.  The  inhabitants  are 
negroes,  warlike  and  rude,  but  eager  for  trade, 
except  on  the  Middle  Niger,  above  Iddah, 
where  they  look  like  Arabs,  are  more  civilized, 
and  congregate  in  towns  so  large  that  one 
town  was  estimated  to  contain  20,000  souls. 
These  are  prejudiced  against  strangers  from 
the  West  by  stories  of  Arab  dealers  from  across 
the  continent,  who  are  anxious  to  monopolize 
the  trade. 

The  requisites  for  a  successful  commerce  in 
these  regions  are  iron  steamers  of  compara- 
tively light  draught  and  great  engine  power  ; 
hardy  and  discreet  officers,  trading  managers 
of  great  tact,  and  crews  mostly  of  African 
blood. 

"  Ivory,  vegetable  tallow,  peppers,  indigo, 
cotton  wool,  palm  oil,  a  sort  of  caravances  or 
haricot  beans,  dye  woods,  timber  woods,  skins, 
and  a  great  variety  of  produce  that  is  but 
slightly  known,  invite  the  trade." 

Borers. — We  are  informed  that  the  borer 
is  making  fearful  havoc,  the  present  season,  in 
the  apple  trees.  Those  who  have  trees,  espe- 
cially young  ones,  should  examine  them  imme- 
diately, and  if  they  are  infested  with  this  pest, 
take  measures  for  their  immediate  destruction. 
Their  haunts  may  be  discovered,  by  searching 
about  the  root  of  the  tree,  where  the  chips  or 
borings  which  they  make  will  be  found.  A 
sharp-pointed  pen-knife  and  a  piece  of  wire  (a 
knitting-needle  answers)  are  all  the  tools  that 
are  necessary  for  this  purpose.  Having  made 
a  sufficient  opening  in  the  bark,  at  the  place 
indicated  by  the  borings,  the  wire  is  then  intro- 
duced into  their  hole,  and  shoved  forward  to 
the  extremity  where  it  will  crush  the.  intruder. 
A  man  may  clear  a  large  orchard  of  them  in 
a  comparatively  short  time.  If  they  are  neg- 
lected, many  trees  will  be  destroyed,  and  others 
so  much  injured,  that  it  will  take  them  a  long 
time  to  recover  their  vigour. — New  England 
Farmer. 

For  "  The  Friend."' 

LEMON-HILL  IN  AUTUMN. 

Tenth  month  24th,  1846. 

Retired  from  city  noises,  and  from  streets 

Crowded  with  multitudes  intent  on  gain, 

Or  eager  after  pleasure,  we  have  come 

Where  Lernon  Hill  its  varied  surface  rears 

Beside  the  clear  dark  waters.    'Tis  a  day, 

Lovely  as  sun, — blue  sky, — white  floating  clouds, — 

And  the  light  softening  haze  of  autumn-tide 

Can  make  it.    Here  we  tread  with  loving  hearts, 

Mid  those  we  love,  whilst  round  on  every  side, 

Scenes  rich  in  beauty  waken  us  to  joy. 

The  full  fresh  breeze  is  thinning  eff  the  leaves, 

Frost-touched  to  loveliness,  from  pendent  boughs. 

Where  late  it  rocked  them  in  its  gentle  moods, 

Or  whirled  them  in  its  wild  ones.    Now  its  wing 

Sweeps  mightily  the  river,  tossing  up 

From  its  dark  beautiful  bosom,  white-tipped  waves, 

To  flash  in  golden  sunlight,  and  to  melt 

Like  snow  flakes  in  the  waters.    Beautiful ! — 

Most  beautiful  the  scene  around  ; — the  trees 

Have  on  their  richest  mantles ;  the  fresh  hue 

Of  spring-time  yet  adorns  the  stately  pines, 

Which  stretch  their  horizontal  arms  abroad 

Proud  of  their  changeless  verdure.    All  beside, 

Have  put  their  green  robes  off,  or  wear  them  fringed 
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With  borders  of  rich  purple, — pink, — dark  red, — 
Deep  brown, — bright  orange, — or  the  varying  tints 
Which  glow  on  summer  evenings  curtain  folds, 
Where  glorious  hues  commingle  and  show  forth 
Colours  we  have  no  names  for.  Beautiful, 
The  Schuylkill  sweeps  before  us, — southward  now 
Its  infinite  wind-waked  waves  are  rolling  on, 
Whose  sun-touched  points,  bright  sparkling  burning 
spots, 

Seem  as  innumerable  twinkling  stars  ; — 
Bright  constellations,  flashing  gloriously 
O'er  the  dark  night  of  waters.    O  how  sweet 
This  fresh-winged  breeze ; — it  shakes  the  beautiful 
leaves 

Around  the  bright-eyed  asters,  which  still  show 

Unfaded  flowers  beside  our  every  path. 

See  from  yon  slender  chestnut-tree,  a  leaf 

Clad  in  unwonted  richness,  flickers  down, 

Till  caught  upon  the  aster  bloom,  it  shows 

New  tints  of  loveliness,  amid  the  flowers. 

The  wind  that  dropped  it  amid  kindred  brightness, 

Now  bears  it  off, — up  tosses  it  in  glee — 

Then  lets  it  fall,  slow  sinking  to  the  earth, 

To  perish  in  its  beauty. 

Come,  let  us  enter  the  piazza  high 
Of  this  deserted  mansion,  and  look  forth 
On  the  green  earth,  bright  waters,  noble  trees. 
The  beautiful,  surrounds  on  every  side. 

Here 

With  those  we  love  about  us, — what  could  more 
The  eye  or  heart  desire.    From  this  old  house 
Fading  in  time-worn  grandeur,  we  may  gaze 
On  Nature's  beauty,  and  on  Art's  great  works. 
Before  us  Fairmount  rises,  with  its  base 
Half  hidden  by  the  trees,  which  grant  the  eye 
Short  glimpses  of  the  water-works  below. 
O  beautiful  are  those  young  vigorous  trees, 
Which  decorate  and  veil  man's  mighty  works; 
And  beautiful  the  white  walls  peeping  through, 
Their  green  out-spreading  branches ;  —  beautiful 
Yon  summer  house  upon  the  water's  marge, 
And  that,  which  perched  upon  the  rocky  side, 
Amid  the  leaves,  shows  forth  its  white-ribbed  dome. 
The  bridge  is  beautiful,  which  o'er  the  stream, 
Spreads  its  light  arch,  and  beautiful  beyond, 
The  stately  city  sitteth  like  a  queen. 
Westward,  the  river's  farther  bank  is  seen 
Rearing  bold  front,  with  trees  and  herbage  crowned. 
Around  its  foot  the  labour-hewn  canal, 
Stretches  its  snaky  length,  whilst  through  its  locks 
Boats  now  are  passing,  messengers  of  trade, 
And  ministers  of  profit.    See  how  bright 
The  molten  silver  of  the  sun-kissed  stream 
Shines  through  yon  young  slim  locusts,  whose  green 
hedge 

Shoots  up  in  beautiful  groups  along  the  edge 
Of  the  green  hill  we  rest  on. 

Let  us  leave 
The  mansion,  and  beneath  the  tall  old  trees, 
And  through  the  bushes  ramble,  for  a  time. 
Above,  the  locust  hangs  its  long  flat  fruit, 
So  sweet  to  school-boy  taste, — and  here  the  eye 
Rests  on  a  yellow  butterfly  which  keeps 
Around  the  asters  in  this  sunny  nook 
Where  the  cold  wind  scarce  reaches  him  ;  he  seems 
A  poor  weak  child  of  summer,  who  has  lived 
Almost  beyond  the  flowers.    We  scarce  can  find 
One  Golden-rod  in  beauty;  they  have  felt 
Like  the  whole  lovely  summer-sisterhood, 
The  frosty  blast,  and  wither  where  they  late 
Shed  cheerful  brightness. — Here  the  Burning-bush 
Hangs  out  its  scarlet  berries, — yonder  leaps 
A  frightened  rabbit,  whom  I  well  nigh  touched 
Whilst  bending  for  a  Golden-rod  whose  bloom 
Seemed  almost  at  its  richest.    O'er  our  heads 
The  crows  are  flying  noiselessly  across 
The  clear  blue  sky, — the  sparrows  flit  around, — 
The  goldfinch  shows  his  yellow  plume,  and  here 
A  solitary  grasshopper  is  taking 
His  huge  ungraceful  leaps,  whilst  every  where 
The  swarming  crickets  seem  intent  to  make 
Their  feebler  imitations.    All  is  joy 
Amid  these  scenes  of  quietness  and  peace. 
O,  as  a  feeling  of  the  beautiful 
Comes  spirit-soothing  from  the  varied  forms 
By  art  or  nature  moulded,  raising  up 
A  quicker  pulse  of  gladness,  or  awaking 


That  solemn  sweetness  which  finds  vent  in  tears, 

O  may  it  tend  in  all  our  hearts  to  waken 

A  holier  gush  of  thankfulness,  to  spread 

A  grateful  awe,  upbearing  praise  and  prayer. 
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"  President  Polk  and  the  War. — The  Washington 
correspondent  of  the  Baltimore  Patriot  says : — I  under- 
stand, from  pretty  good  authority,  that  the  President 
makes  no  count  at  all  upon  a  speedy  peace,  and  that, 
for  the  future,  he  is  not  going  to  be  over  anxious  to 
bring  peace  about.  The  cost  of  the  war  troubles  him 
some,  but  by  degrees  he  hopes  to  get  over  that." 

We  should  hope  that  the  sentiments  attribu- 
ted to  the  President  in  the  foregoing  paragraph, 
are  unfounded.  If  he  has  become  indifferent 
to  the  destruction  of  human  life,  and  the  resto- 
ration of  peace,  will  it  not  be  the  duty  of  (he 
citizens  of  the  United  States  who  are  conscien- 
tiously opposed  to  war  and  bloodshed,  to  re- 
monstrate again  earnestly  with  Congress,  at  an 
early  period  in  the  coming  session,  against  this 
flagrant  violation  of  the  spirit  and  principles  of 
Christianity,  and  solicit  their  efforts  for  the 
speedy  termination  of  the  war  upon  Mexico. 

On  what  ground  can  we  hope  for  the  bless- 
ing of  Divine  Providence,  if  we  advocate,  or 
look  with  apathy  at  the  slaughter  of  our  fellow 
men,  or  the  infringement  of  their  rights  and 
property.  The  measure  ye  mete  shall  be  mea- 
sured to  you  again.  We  have  been  through 
mercy,  kept  from  civil  war  among  ourselves, 
and  from  any  very  extensive  inroads  of  a  for- 
eign enemy,  but  how  soon  our  manifold  trans- 
gressions may  be  permitted  to  punish  us — how 
soon  our  cup  of  iniquity  may  be  full,  and  dis- 
cord and  destruction  may  enter  our  borders — 
we  know  not.  Because  peace  has  so  long 
been  enjoyed,  we  may  think  to  put  the  evil  day 
afar  off",  and  say  in  our  hearts,  there  is  no 
danger, — yet  how  are  the  seeds  of  strife  and 
convulsion,  strewing  over  our  land.  What 
scenes  of  havoc  have  been  acted  on  false  pre- 
texts in  various  parts  of  the  Union.  Private 
murder  is  evidently  increasing.  Perhaps  not 
a  day  passes  without  some  outrage  being  per- 
petrated, and  published  through  the  country, 
familiarizing  the  people  with  deeds  of  blood — 
and  may  we  not  fear,  preparing  the  hardened 
and  unprincipled  to  commit  such  acts  upon  a 
larger  scale,  when  the  stream  of  violence  may 
be  wrought  up  to  an  overflowing  scourge. 


FRIENDS'  SELECT  SCHOOLS. 

These  seminaries  were  opened  for  the  Fall 
and  Winter  Session,  on  Second-day  the  30th 
ult.,  the  Boys'  School  situate  on  Cherry  near 
Ninth  street ;  the  Girls'  on  St.  James  near 
Sixth  street. 

The  attention  of  the  members  of  our  Religi- 
ons Society,  is  invited  to  the  advantages  offer- 
ed in  these  Schools.  The  course  of  instruc- 
tion pursued  in  them  respectively,  is  well 
calculated  to  ground  the  pupils  in  a  knowledge 
of  the  branches  pertaining  to  a  thorough  Eng- 
lish education,  as  adapted  to  each  sex. 

Reading,  Writing,  Arithmetic,  Grammar, 
Geography,  Mathematics,  History,  Composi- 
tion, Natural  and  Mental  Philosophy,  Physio- 


logy, Astronomy,  Chemistry,  and  the  Latin 
language,  are  taught  in  both  schools.  In 
addition  to  which,  in  the  boys'  school,  the 
higher  branches  of  the  Mathematics,  and  the 
Greek  language and  in  the  girls'  school  sew- 
ing and  the  French  language  are  taught. 

The  writing  department  in  the  boys'  school 
is  under  the  care  of  William  Fife  ;  that  in  the 
girls'  school  under  the  care  of  Benjamin  Ea- 
kins.  Pains  are  taken  to  imbue  the  minds  of 
the  scholars  with  a  knowledge  of  the  truths  of 
the  Gospel  as  held  by  the  religious  Society 
of  Friends,  and  to  guard  their  morals  from 
contamination. 


Teachers  Wanted  for  Evening  Schools. 

Male  and  female  Principal  and  Assistant 
Teachers  for  each  school  for  Jive  evenings 
(from  Second  to  Sixth-day  evening  inclusive,) 
in  each  week  during  the  season.  On  behalf  of 
the  Managers  "  Association  of  Friends  for  the 
Free  Instruction  of  Adult  Coloured  Persons." 
Apply  early  to  John  C.  Allen,  Nathaniel  H. 
Brown,  Edward  Richie,  or  Israel  H.  Johnson, 
Committee. 

Phila.,  Ninth  month,  1847. 


TO  SUBSCRIBERS  AND  AGENTS. 

Subscribers  and  agents  are  reminded  that 
the  volume  is  near  its  close ;  and  that  many 
have  not  complied  with  the  terms,  payable  in 
advance.  It  would  be  an  accommodation  to 
the  publishing  department,  if  all  dues,  including 
the  current  volume,  could  now  be  paid  in. 
The  bills  sent  out  at  the  close  of  Vol.  19,  will 
be  a  guide  to  subscribers  who  received  them. 
Others  paying  what  they  suppose  to  be  due, 
will  be  informed  of  the  state  of  their  accounts 
by  the  acknowledgment  of  their  remittances. 

WANTED 

A  lad  about  15  or  16  years  of  age,  as  an 
apprentice  to  the  Retail  Drug  and  Prescription 
business.    Inquire  at  No.  84  Mulberry  street. 


Died,  at  his  residence  in  Delaware  county,  the  26th 
of  Seventh  months  1847,  George  Martin,  in  the  61st 
year  of  his  age;  a  valuable  member  and  elder  of  Chi- 
chester particular  and  Concord  Monthly  Meeting. 
He  was  diligent  in  the  attendance  of  our  religious 
meetings,  a  kind  and  affectionate  husband  and  father, 
and  much  esteemed  and  respected  by  all  his  acquaint- 
ance. The  removal  of  this  our  dear  friend,  will  not 
only  be  sensibly  felt  by  his  family,  and  the  religious 
Society  to  which  he  belonged,  but  by  the  community 
at  large.  His  close  was  quiet  and  peaceful,  and  he 
has  left  a  good  savour  behind  him. 

 ,  in  this  city,  on  Third-day  afternoon,  the  31st 

I  ult.,  John  Lynas  Smith,  printer,  aged  32  years  ;  a 
[  member  of  Philadelphia  Monthly  Meeting.  His  ill- 
ness was  short  and  painful^  but  he  was  enabled  in 
much  patience  and  submission  to  bow  to  the  dispensa- 
tion of  Him  who  doeth  all  things  well. 

 ,  at  Columbus,  N.  J.,  on  Fourth-day,  the  1st 

instant,  whither  she  had  gone  for  the  benefit  of  her 
health,  Sarah  K.,  wife  of  Newberry  Smith,  in  the 
68th  year  of  her  age.  This  dear  friend  was  a  valued 
overseer  of  the  Northern  District  Monthly  Meeting  of 
this  city,,  and  was  much  beloved  in  the  circle  of  her 
acquaintance,  for  her  many  estimable  qualities. 
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Schomburgk's  Expedition. 

(Continued  from  page  402.) 
THE  MAOPITYANS. 

.  "  Well  acquainted  with  the  aversion  of  the 
Indians  to  meddle  with  the  dead  or  to  touch 
their  remains,  1  have  experienced  an  almost 
insurmountable  difficulty  in  procuring  any 
skulls  for  the  elucidation  of  the  physical  cha- 
racter of  the  different  tribes.  From  what  I 
had  observed,  however,  of  the  chieftain  at 
Watu  Ticaba,  I  was  encouraged  to  offer  him  a 
large  present  if  he  would  give  his  assistance 
for  the  disinterment  of  one  of  the  Wapisiana 
skulls.  I  succeeded  beyond  expectation  ;  and 
though  the  skull  which  I  procured  was  not 
quite  perfect  in  consequence  of  the  root  of  a 
tree  having  grown  over  it,  nevertheless  it 
was  sufficiently  so  for  the  study  of  its  form. 
The  success  emboldened  me  to  put  the  ques- 
tion to  the  Barokoto  Yarimoko  [chief  of  one 
of  the  Taruma  settlements,]  who,  to  my  as- 
tonishment, entered  immediately  into  the  pro- 
posal, and  observed  that,  if  handsomely  paid, 
he  would  give  me  the  skulls  of  his  mother-in- 
law  and  of  two  of  his  former  wives,  the 
elder  of  whom  I  had  known  on  my  former 
journey.  He  requested,  that,  while  he  should 
go  for  the  skulls,  I  would  remain  at  the 
place,  to  avoid  suspicion.  He  accordingly 
started  with  Mr.  Goodall,  my  coxswain,  and 
the  interpreter,  to  the  site  of  the  former  settle- 
men! ,  and  commenced  digging  where  his  for- 
mer hut  stood,  and  soon  exposed  the  bones  of 
the  younger  of  the  two.  The  elder  was  buried 
close  to  her ;  and  Mr.  Goodall  relates,  that  he 
appeared  rather  affected  at  seeing  her  remains, 
and  told  him  that  she  had  been  a  very  good 
wife,  who  had  always  seen  that  his  comforts 
were  provided  for.  She  was  buried  in  a  bark 
canoe,  and  with  her  was  deposited  a  bottle  and 
a  drinking-cup.  On  inquiry,  he  told  Mr. 
Goodall,  that  she  herself  had  requested  it,  that 
she  might  not  suffer  thirst  while  proceeding  to 
the  other  world  ;  the  bottle  still  contained  some 
water.    In  the  grave  of  the  younger  were 


some  glass  beads  and  a  few  articles  of  dress. 
Next  to  her  was  the  grave  of  her  mother,  and 
of  her  young  child.  Near  the  remains  of  the 
child  was  lying  a  looking-glass  and  a  broken 
cutless  ;  and  near  those  of  an  old  woman  were 
some  glass  beads. 

"  As  ready  as  Yarimoko  appeared  to  part 
with  the  members  of  his  own  family,  he  could 
not  be  induced  to  show  Mr.  Goodall  and  his 
party  a  grave  where  a  man  was  buried.  The 
former  he  considered  his  property  in  life  and 
death  ;  but  over  the  remains  of  an  individual 
who  vvas  not  connected  with  him  by  the  ties 
of  blood  or  marriage  he  considered  he  had  no 
right.  '  •  '  . 

"  I  must  confess,  that  of  all  the  Indian  tribes 
the  Tarumas  appeared  to  us  the  most  friendly 
and  obliging.  We  lacked  neither  fish  nor 
game  during  our  stay.  Whenever  we  found 
that  our  larder  was  getting  empty,  hunting  or 
fishing  parties  were  undertaken,  and  it  was 
sure  to  be  replenished.  That  excellent  fish, 
the  Haimura  (Erythrinus  Macrodori),  was 
very  abundant ;  and  one  which  was  caught  in 
a  trap  measured  3  feet  4  inches,  and  weighed 
30|  lbs." 

"  As  we  were  the  first  while  people  who  had 
paid  a  visit  to  the  Maopityans,  I  had  despatch- 
ed messengers  to  inform  them  of  our  arrival, 
and  to  request  them  to  meet  us  at  the  place, 
on  the  Essequibo,  where  we  had  to  disembark 
in  order  to  continue  our  journey  overland. 
The  time  had  now  approached  when  we  might 
expect  to  find  them  at  the  spot ;  and  I  gave 
the  necessary  orders  for  our  departure  the  next 
morning,  the  8th  July. 

"  One  of  the  Tarumas  of  our  party,  a  hand- 
some young  man,  was  attacked  while  en  route 
by  a  strange  disease  :  his  tongue  and  teeth  bled 
to  such  an  alarming  decree  that  towards  niebt- 
fall  he  was  sinking  rapidly.  Our  small  medi- 
cine chest  was,  unfortunately,  not  provided 
with  a  styptic,  and  I  was  really  glad  that  I 
succeeded  towards  evening  in  arresting-  the 
profuse  bleeding  with  warm  vinegar.  His  case 
was  very  remarkable  indeed:  the  great  dis- 
charge of  blood  did  not  come  either  from  the 
lungs,  the  windpipe,  or  its  termination  the 
bronchia,  but  from  the  tongue,  from  which  it 
oozed,  and  from  the  place  where,  several  years 
ago,  a  molar-tooth  had  been  extracted.  He 
only  complained  of  a  weariness  in  his  limbs 
and  great  chilliness,  and  the  day  after  the 
bleeding  he  felt  quite  giddy.  He  observed  that 
he  had  suffered  in  a  similar  way  when  his  face 
had  swelled  considerably." 

On  the  next  day,  the  point  of  disembarka- 
tion was  reached,  but  no  Maopityans  were 
there.  The  canoes  were  abandoned  and  the 
party  pushed  forward  across  the  untravelled 
tract  which  separated  them  from  the  waters  of 
the  Corentyne.    They  had  proceeded,  how- 


ever, but  a  few  miles,  when  they  met  their 
messenger  returning  with  14  of  the  strangers. 
"  The  latter,"  says  Sir  Robert,  "  differed  in 
figure  and  dress  from  the  tribes  I  had  hitherto 
seen.  Although  they  were  only  of  middle  sta- 
ture, they  were  thinner  and  more  bony  than 
the  Tarumas,  their  heads  laterally  flatter,  and 
the  eyes  brilliant ;  but  what  most  astonished 
me  was  the  peculiar  way  in  which  they  wore 
their  hair:  it  was  plaited  in  a  long  queue,  which 
hung  down  the  back,  and  in  lieu  of  being  wrap- 
ped round  with  becoming  black  ribbon,  as  we 
still  occasionally  see  it  among  gentlemen  of 
the  old  regime  in  Europe,  the  Maopityan  had 
inserted  it  into  a  tube  from  10  to  12  inches  in 
length,  made  of  palm-leaves,  and  ornamented 
with  numerous  strings,  to  which  feathers  of  all 
colours  were  attached.  There  were  four  fe- 
males among  their  number,  who,  if  they  were 
a  fair  specimen  of  the  Mayopityan  ladies,  gave 
us  rather  a  good  opinion  of  their  looks.  We 
admired  the  ingenious,  if  not  pretty  way,  in 
which  they  wore  the  cincture  which  attaches 
the  only  piece  of  dress  the  females  of  the  un- 
civilized Indians  wear  in  the  interior.  A  piece 
of  round  bone,  very  neatly  worked,  and  from 
which  long  strings  of  beads  were  suspended, 
was  worn  as  an  ornament  in  their  ears.  The 
men  used,  for  a  similar  purpose,  pieces  of  bam- 
boo about  2  inches  in  circumference,  which 
were  passed  through  the  lobes  of  the  ear  ;  and 
below  the  angles  of  the  mouth  were  holes  for 
the  reception  of  small  sticks,  ornamented  with 
feathers,  which  very  much  resembled  the  an- 
tennas of  a  May-bug. 

"  The  flatness  of  the  head  and  consequently 
the  long  face  and  short  circumference  is  pecu- 
liar to  the  tribe.  I  have  not  been  able  to  learn, 
upon  the  most  minute  inquiries,  that  the  form 
is  given  to  the  head  by  artificial  means.  The 
occiput  of  the  men  is  high,  and  almost  perpen- 
dicular to  the  front ;  the  frontal  bone  is  small 
with  regard  to  extent,  and  in  no  comparison 
to  the  face  below  the  eyes  ;  the  cheek-bones 
are  harsh  and  prominent  ;  but  the  most  remark- 
able part  of  the  head  is  the  great  extent  be- 
tween ear  and  ear,  if  measured  from  the  upper 
angle  of  that  organ,  and  the  line  continued 
above  the  eye  brows,  to  the  commencement  of 
the  other  ear.  It  surpasses  the  measurement 
of  other  Indians  generally  by  an  inch  or  two. 
The  lower  jaw-bone  is  of  great  depth,  a  forma- 
tion which  is  generally  considered  as  a  sign  of 
animal  propensities,  which,  however,  their 
high  front  seems  to  counterbalance.  Their 
noses  are  good.  The  features  of  the  females 
are  regular,  the  brow  delicately  arched  ;  the 
eyes  are  large  and  black,  and,  like  those  of 
other  Indian  females,  possess  fire  only  when 
animated.  At  other  times  their  usual  expres- 
sion is  that  of  diffidence  and  bashfulness,  and 
are  seldom  raised  to  the  s|>eaker.    The  aver- 
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age  stature  of  the  men  is  5  feet  6  inches,  that 
of  the  females,  4  feet  10  inches. 

"  One  of  the  men  dressed  himself  in  the 
way  they  use  for  great  occasions,  and  he  felt 
quite  proud  when  the  artist  of  the  expedition 
took  his  portrait.  The  arm  is  ornamented 
with  bracelets  which  are  4  inches  broad,  and 
which  are  made  by  winding  the  young  leaflets 
of  a  palm  round  a  form  of  wood  of  the  same 
thickness  as  the  arm  :  they  are  afterwards  or- 
namented with  Indian  figures.  They  are  worn 
round  the  upper  arm,  and  a  bunch  of  the  large 
tail  feathers  of  the  red  and  blue  Maccaw  are 
fixed  between  the  arm  and  the  bracelet,  over- 
topping the  head  of  the  wearer  by  5  or  6 
inches  ;  add  to  this  the  two  parcels  of  parrots' 
feathers  attached  at  right  angles  to  two  pieces 
of  wood  fixed  in  holes  that  have  been  bored, 
when  young,  below  the  angles  of  the  mouth, 
and  which,  as  already  observed,  may  be  liken- 
ed to  the  feelers  or  antennse  of  a  May-bug,  and 
besides  all  this,  that  peculiar  head  ornament, 
the  queue,  encased  in  a  tube,  and  adorned  with 
numerous  strings  of  red  cotton,  to  which  fea- 
thers of  divers  colours  are  attached,  and  it  will 
he  confessed  that  the  Maopityan,  in  his  holiday 
dress,  presented  a  very  peculiar  appearance. 
He  had  in  his  hand  a  thick  piece  of  bamboo 
which,  in  consequence  of  its  being  hollow, 
makes  a  loud  noise  when  stamped  upon  the 
ground,  but  which,  for  the  sake  of  more  noise, 
is  surrounded  with  hard-shelled  seed-pods, 
which  adds  a  peculiar  shrill  sound. 

"  These  people  are  very  ingenious ;  the 
combs  which  they  manufacture  are  really  hand- 
some. The  teeth  are  made  of  palm-wood,  and 
fastened  into  a  piece  of  bone.  They  prepare 
their  hammocks  of  the  fibros  made  of  the 
young  leaves  of  the  Mauritia  palm.  Their 
waistcloths  are  of  spun  cotton,  but  they  barter 
them  from  their  next  neighbours,  the  Woya- 
wais,  who,  it  appears,  are  great  cultivators 
of  the  useful  cotton  plant. 

"These  Maopityans  are  the  last  of  their 
tribe;  their  whole  number  amounts  only  to  39 
individuals.  They  were  formerly  divided  into 
small  settlements,  but  latterly  they  united,  as 
if  a  sentiment  of  their  approaching  extinction 
had  brought  them  together." 

Having  traversed,  in  three  days,  the  rugged 
and  mountainous  country  of  the  Maopityans, 
whose  rocks  were  of  granite,  overtopped  by  a 
variety  of  majestic  palms,  orders  were  issued 
for  the  construction  of  new  canoes,  in  order  to 
descend  the  Caphiwuin  to  its  junction  with  the 
Wanamu,  which  they  would  ascend  to  the 
vicinity  of  the  Corentyne.  The  two  former 
rivers  flow  southerly  to  the  Amazon,  the  last 
named,  northerly  to  the  sea-board.  Our  tra- 
vellers were  consequently  crossing  and  re- 
crossing  by  the  water-ways  the  high  granite 
ridge  which  running  east  and  west,  under  the 
name  of  Sierra  Aricua,  separates  the  waters  of 
Guyana  from  those  of  Northern  Brazil.  A 
tree  allied  to  the  locust  (Hymenea  Courbaril) 
and  the  White  Maran,  or  Balsam  Capaiva  tree, 
furnished  bark  for  the  construction  of  the  ca- 
noes. "  The  coxswain,  who  had  been  present, 
when  they  felled  the  trees,  told  me,  that  when 
they  came  near  the  heart,  the  balsam  gushed 
out  in  such  quantity  that  several  gallons  might 
have  been  collected."    lis  medicinal  properties 


are  unknown  to  the  Indians,  who  use  it  to 
anoint  their  bodies. 

Four  days  were  occupied  in  preparations 
for  the  prosecution  of  the  voyage,  during  which 
time  a  due  proportion  of  showers  descended. 
Sir  Robert  speaks  of  one  particularly  :  "  the 
torrents  which  we  experienced  on  the  night  of 
the  15th  of  July,  surpassed  in  violence  any 
thing  I  had  ever  witnessed.  The  noise  of  the 
descending  rain  overpowered  the  thunder, 
which  could  only  be  heard  when  the  thunder- 
cloud passed  over  our  head,  and  clap  followed 
clap.  The  succeeding  morning  was  fair  and 
cool ;  and  the  thermometer,  which  during  the 
previous  rainy  days  had  stood  at  70°,  now  in- 
dicated only  69°,  a  degree  of  freshness  which 
rather  surprised  me,  as  we  were  not  more  than 
880  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  near 
the  equator." 

(To  be  continued.) 

From  the  Louisville  Intelligencer. 

The  Sand-Hillers. 

We  find  in  the  Winyaw  Intelligencer,  pub- 
lished at  Georgetown,  South  Carolina,  the  fol- 
lowing notice : 

"  The  poor  labourers  on  Black  River,  and 
in  that  neighbourhood,  are  in  a  state  of  starva- 
tion, many  of  them  being  without  corn  or 
meal,  and  none  of  them  having  meat.  The 
occasion  calls  for  the  aid  of  the  charitable,  and 
efforts  will  be  made  to  obtain  relief  for  them." 

Who  are  these  "poor  labourers?" 

There  is  a  class  of  poor  whites  in  the  Caro- 
linas,  and  most  of  the  Southern  States,  peculiar 
in  character,  and  unknown  generally  to  the 
country.  They  are  called  Sand-hillers.  They 
are  so  called  because  they  cluster  together  in 
the  poorest  regions  and  there  live  by  hunting, 
fishing,  raising  a  little  stock,  making  tar  and 
charcoal,  and  attending  to  poultry. 

They  are  very  ignorant. — Not  one  out  of 
fifty  can  read  or  write,  and  what  is  worse, 
they  change  not  as  time  winnows  down  the 
old,  and  supplies  their  places  wilh  the  young. 
As  is  the  sire,  so  is  the  son.  And  these  Sand- 
hillers  are  as  peculiar  in  dress  and  looks,  as 
they  are  in  character.  You  know  them  when- 
ever you  see  them.  They  are  marked  in  any 
crowd.  Dressed  always  in  the  plainest  home- 
spun, home-made  and  widely  cut,  often  without 
shoes ;  but  when  using  them,  wearing  the 
coarsest  kind,  with  slouched  hats  of  cheapest 
texture,  having  no  blood  in  their  cheeks,  their 
eyes  black,  and  their  hair  lank ;  they  are  as 
distinct  a  race  as  the  Indian.  In  some  respects 
they  are  not  unlike  them.  They  love  to  roam 
the  woods,  and  be  free  there ;  to  get  together 
for  frolic  or  fun  ;  to  fish  and  hunt ;  to  chase 
wild  cattle ; — but  here  the  similarity  ends  ;  for 
they  are  wanting  in  personal  daring,  and  in 
that  energy  of  character  which  makes  a  man. 
We  do  not  know  one  of  them  who  ever  gained 
station  in  society,  or  became  distinguished  by 
his  deeds.  And  it  is  this  class  to  whom  the 
Georgetown  Intelligencer  alludes,  we  presume, 
when  it  speaks  of  the  "  poor  labourers"  on 
Black  River  and  that  neighbourhood. 

"  How  came  they  in  their  present  condi- 
tion ?" 

Their  history  is  quickly  told.  It  is  a  sad 
one,  and  we  never  think  of  it  without  sorrow. 


In  the  early  settlement  of  the  Carolinas  |t 
everybody  pressed  upon  the  water  courses.  & 
Poor  as  well  as  rich  made  lodgment  on  or  near  i  9 
their  banks.  There  were  at  first,  very  few  |  p 
negroes ;  consequently,  the  rich  needed  the  I  ft 
labour  of  the  poor  to  house  their  crops  and  j  a 
clear  their  lands.  All  got  along  well  then.  ;  i| 
But  the  slave  traffic,  with  its  accursed  ills,  be-  ,el 
gan  soon  after,  and  by  and  by,  planters  had  |  $ 
their  places  stocked  with  slaves.  As  these  jo 
slaves  increased,  the  poor  began  to  feel  their  i 
degradation.  A  bitter  hatred  grew  up  between  js 
these  two  classes.  It  led  often  to  violence.  {  fy. 
The  larger  planters  in  consequence,  began  to  .|3 
buy  up  the  poor's  land,  and  the  poor  men  in  w 
turn,  beeame  anxious  to  sell.  And  they  did 
so.  But  where  were  they  to  go  ?  South  of  L 
Carolina  was  a  wilderness  ;  the  good  lands  on 
the  water  courses  in  the  State  were  in  posses- 
sion of  rich  planters.  They  had  no  alterna-  n 
tive  left,  as  they  thought,  but  to  herd  together  ^ 
on  the  sand  hills,  and  there  they  and  theirs  , 
still  live.                                                  1  j. 

Their  choice  of  place  is  significant  enough  |  s 

to  their  feelings  and  of  the  cause  of  their  remo- 1  §5 

val.    They  made  their  location  in  neighbour-  ^ 

hoods  where  neither  large  nor  small  planters  ^ 

could  molest  them.    They  got  where  they1  ,( 

could  live  without  being  disturbed  or  worried  j  \v 

by  the  continued  sight  of  slaves.    Now  and:  J 

then  you  will  find  a  few  of  the  more  debased  E| 

sort  gathered  close  by  towns ;  but  generally  n 

they  are  some  ten,  or  fifteen,  or  twenty  miles  j,, 

back.    What  the  land  would  yield  which  they  I  x 

call  their  own — for  often  they  "  squat,"  as  the  r 

phrase  is,  on  the  State's  or  other's  property —  ^ 

it  is  difficult  to  say.    But  the  best  of  it,  on  the  ;e 

average,  would  not  return  ten  bushels  of  corn  so 

to  the  acre ;  the  most  of  it  not  five.    They  M 

grow  sweet  potatoes,  melons,  a  little  cotton  foi  : 

home  use,  and  now  and  then  a  bag,  or  half  a  j 

bag,  for  market.    But  things  are  what  thej  i 

are,  and  as  they  are,  because  slavery  with  its]  » 

biting  social  ills,  beats  them  away  from  the  ,i 

richer  soil,  and  keeps  them  hopelessly  dowi  1  ,j 
and  debased  on  the  barren  hills. 

What  are  their  peculiarities  of  mind? 

The  fact  that  they  left  the  neighbourhood  0  j 

large  plantations,  and  sought  one  of  wild-wooci  t, 

liberty,  shows  that  they  have  some  notions  0  - 
personal  freedom.    They  have.    But  they  ar< 

very  crude.    It  was  their  condition  which  in*  ^ 

duced  us  to  think  first  on  the  subject  of  slavery  I 

and  we  endeavoured,  in  conjunction  with  th»  ^ 

lamented  Grimke,  to  hit  upon  some  plan  bj  s 

which  we  could  improve  this.    We  sough  J 
them  out  in  their  hovel  homes.    We  endea 
voured  to  win  their  regard  and  secure  theii 

confidence.  We  succeeded  in  this,  but  w*|  ^ 
failed,  wholly,  in  every  effort  to  induce  then 

to  change  their  mode  of  life.  The  ruling  ides  j 
uppermost  in  their  minds  seemed  to  be  hatrei; 

of  labour,  under  the  conviction  that  it  degradei  , 
them  to  an  equality  with  the  slaves.    An  an! 
ecdote  will  illustrate  this  feeling. 

One  of  their  number  had  a  fine  intelligen 
boy.  He  was  one  that  would  have  attractei 
notice  in  any  boyhood  gathering.  We  pro 
posed  to  the  father  that  he  should  be  educated 
"Let  him  go  with  us  to  the  town,"  said  we 
"  and  we  will  send  him  to  school  andseewha 
will  be  done  with  him."    "  And  what  then? 
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he  asked,  eyeing  us  as  if  suspicious  that  some- 
thing wrong  was  to  follow.  "  Why,"  we  con- 
tinued, "  when  he  has  been  educated,  we  can 
send  him  to  the  carriage- maker,  Mr.  C,  and 
let  him  learn  a  trade."  "  Never !"  he  quickly 
and  almost  fiercely  rejoined,  with  a  harsh  oath. 
"  My  son  shall  never  work  by  the  side  of  your 

negroes,  and  Mr.   's  negroes,  (calling 

certain  planters'  names  whose  slaves  were  be- 
ing taught  the  trade,)  and  be  ordered  about  by 
Mr.  C.  as  he  orders  them  about."  He  was 
fixed.  No  argument,  entreaty,  or  appeal  to 
interest  could  move  him.  The  idea  of  his 
class — that  labour  was  degrading — prevailed  ; 
and  he  would  rather  his  son  should  be  free  in 
the  forest,  if  ignorant,  than  debased  in  the  city, 
though  educated,  by  a  menial  task. 

What  hope  is  there  for  them  ? 

We  see  none.  Nothing,  certainly,  but  the 
removal  of  slavery,  can  induce  them  to  change 
their  present  condition.  They  will  not  labour 
in  the  field  while  they  think  it  degrading;  nor 
become  artizans  or  mechanics  while  slaves  are 
such.  As  for  educating  them,  scattered  as 
they  are,  the  effort  seems  almost  hopeless. — 
Up  and  down  the  river  where  these  "  poor  la- 
bourers," that  the  South  Carolina  paper  talks 
of,  live,  and  all  around  Georgetown,  there  are 
large  rice  and  cotton  estates.  Many  of  the 
owners  of  them  are  very  wealthy,  a  majority 
rich.  Yet  there  is  no  sort  of  connection,  or 
sympathy,  between  these  planters  and  the 
Sand-hillers.  They  are  as  far  apart  as  two 
races  well  can  be.  We  speak  now  of  social 
separation ;  for  we  are  sure  the  moment  they 
heard  the  "  poor  labourers"  were  starving, 
these  planters  did  what  was  necessary,  and 
more,  to  relieve  their  wants.  But  we  fear 
coming  time  will  find  them  as  they  are  now — 
alone,  ignorant,  degraded,  the  victims  of  a 
blighting  curse. 

The  condition  of  these  Sand-hillers  illus- 
trates the  effect  of  slavery  in  its  extreme,  or 
when  pushed  to  its  farthest  limit.  Take  one 
town,  near  the  centre  of  South  Carolina,  and 
make  a  line  for  ten  miles  south  of  it,  along  the 
river  on  one  side,  looking  three  miles  back, 
and  we  question  whether  you  will  find  over 
ten  planters.  They  have  each  from  one  to 
two,  three,  four  and  five  hundred  slaves.  Many 
of  these  slaves  too,  are  mechanics.  Necessa- 
rily, therefore,  the  town  wanes ;  the  poorer 
classes  emigrate,  as  well  as  the  young  and  en- 
terprising ;  and  the  ignorant  or  Sand-hill  class, 
escape  to  the  barrens  for  freedom — according 
to  their  notion  of  it. 


Wealth  and  Poverty. — WTe  are  acquainted 
with  two  men,  says  a  western  paper,  who  are 
fair  types  of  human  character  in  general. — 
The  one  has  been  blessed  with  all  that  wealth 
can  bestow ;  lives  in  luxury,  takes  his  ease 
"in  the  inn,"  rides  in  coaches,  and,  in  a  word, 
"  cuts  a  grand  flourish"  in  this  little  world  of 
our3.  He  is  fond  of  contributing  large  sums 
to  public  enterprises,  particularly  when  his 
name  is  likely  to  appear  in  the  papers  in  con- 
nection therewith — boasts  of  his  public  spirit 
and  liberality,  and  is  punctual  in  his  attend- 
ance at  church  on  each  Sunday.  But  withal, 
he  is  proud,  vain,  haughty  and  imperious.  He 
looks  upon  those  less  favoured  by  fortune,  and 


beneath  him  in  social  life,  as  unworthy  of  his 
attention.  He  has  not  a  grain  of  charity  in 
his  soul.  He  would  pass  by  a  poor  man,  in 
suffering,  without  deigning  to  look  upon  him. 
He  never  contributed,  perhaps,  in  all  his  life, 
a  dime  to  relieve  the  distresses  of  the  weak 
and  suffering.  Humble  want,  the  wail  of  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  adversity,  have  no  claims 
upon  him.  He  walks  by  them  with  a  pomp- 
ous step  and  an  unfeeling  heart. 

The  other  character  is  just  the  reverse  of 
this,  both  in  condition  and  in  heart.  Poor 
from  childhood,  lie  has  never  known  the  mo- 
ment when  he  was  free  from  want.  His  means 
have  been  small,  his  wants  numerous.  Yet  in 
poverty  and  in  gloom,  he  has  endeavoured  to 
do  what  little  good  he  could  to  relieve  the  mise- 
ries of  his  fellow  sufferers.  Toiling  incessant- 
ly for  small  wages,  he  has  often  divided  the 
rewards  of  his  labour  with  some  poor,  needy 
widow.  He  has  a  soul — a  soul  full  of  charity, 
of  love,  and  of  truth.  His  heart  is  as  broad  as 
the  wants  of  humanity  itself.  This  man  is 
neglected,  unnoticed,  uncared  for;  while  the 
other  is  the  object  of  adulation  and  eulogy. 
How  unequal,  how  unjust  seem  the  rewards  of 
this  world  !  But  with  all  this,  we  would  rather 
be  that  poor,  neglected  man,  with  his  broad, 
expansive,  gushing  heart,  than  the  haughty 
aristocrat,  with  all  his  wealth,  station,  and 
power. 

Animal  Affection. — Gonder  &  Co.,  contrac- 
tors of  the  Boston  water-works,  had  a  valuable 
cart-horse  severely  injured,  a  few  days  since, 
near  Cochituate  village.  The  animal  was  led 
home  to  the  stable,  where  about  fifty  horses 
are  generally  kept.  The  hostler  owns  a  water 
spaniel,  which,  for  some  months,  has  been 
constantly  about  among  the  horses  in  the  sta- 
ble, living  on  terms  of  great  friendship  with 
them.  Immediately  after  the  disabled  horse 
was  led  in,  he  lay  down  and  began  to  exhibit 
signs  of  great  distress.  The  spaniel  at  once 
ran  to  the  horse,  and  commenced  fawning 
around  him,  licking  the  poor  animal's  face,  and 
in  divers  other  ways  manifesting  his  sympathy 
with  the  sufferer. 

The  struggles  and  groans  of  the  horse  being 
continued,  the  dog  sought  his  master,  and  drew 
his  attention  to  the  wounded  horse,  and  mani- 
fested great  satisfaction  when  he  found  his 
master  employed  in  bathing  the  wounded  ani- 
mal, and  otherwise  ministering  to  his  wants. 
The  hostler  continued  his  care  of  the  horse 
until  a  late  hour  in  the  night,  and  then  called 
the  dog  to  go  home  ;  but  the  affectionate  crea- 
ture would  not  leave  his  suffering  friend,  and 
continued  by  him  all  night ;  and  up  to  the  time 
we  last  heard  from  the  dog — forty -eight  hours 
after  the  horse  was  injured — the  faithful  span- 
iel had  not  left  the  suffering  horse  day  or  night, 
for  a  minute,  not  even  to  eat ;  and,  from  his 
appearance,  it  is  believed  that  he  has  scarcely 
slept  at  all. 

He  is  constantly  on  the  alert ;  not  suffering 
any  one  to  come  near  the  horse,  except  those 
attached  to  the  stable  and  the  owner  of  the 
animal  ;  and  his  whole  appearance  is  one  of 
extreme  distress  and  anxiety.  He  often  lays 
his  head  on  the  horse's  neck,  caresses  him,  and 
licks  around  his  eyes;  which  kindnoss  the 


poor  horse  acknowledges  by  a  grateful  look, 
and  other  signs  of  recognition. 

The  above  statements,  which  may  be  relied 
on  for  their  accuracy,  furnish  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  and  affecting  exhibitions  of  animal 
kindness  that  we  have  ever  met  wilh  ;  and 
should  cover  with  shame  the  unfeeling  crea- 
tures, called  men,  who  beat  and  abuse  that 
noble  and  most  useful  of  animals,  without  stint 
or  remorse,  and  are  utterly  destitute  of  sympa- 
thy for  the  whole  brute  creation. 

The  poor  wounded  horse,  whose  case  is 
mentioned  above;  is  dead.  The  faithful  and 
affectionate  spaniel  remained  by  the  horse  to 
the  last,  and  then,  in  company  with  another 
dog,  followed  the  carcass  half  a  mile,  to  the 
place  of  burial,  and  was  with  difficulty  induced 
to  leave  the  spot. — Boston  Traveller. 

The  Distribution  of  Carbonic  Acid  in 
Rooms  from  the  Burning  of  Charcoal. — It  is 
commonly  supposed  that  the  carbonic  acid  re- 
sulting from  burning  charcoal  in  a  brazier 
remains  as  a  heavy  stratum  of  vapour  upon 
the  floor  of  an  apartment  as  it  does  upon  the 
floor  of  the  "  Grotto  del  Cane,"  and  that  no 
danger  is  to  be  apprehended  in  entering  the 
apartment  if  a  person  stand  upright;  but  this 
notion  is  seriously  erroneous,  as  the  chemist 
can  prove.  In  fact,  as  carbonic  acid  is  formed 
during  the  combustion  of  charcoal,  it  is  mate- 
rially lighter  than  air,  because  it  is  of  an  ex- 
ceedingly high  temperature,  or,  in  other  words, 
rarefied  by  the  heat;  and,  accordingly,  says 
the  "  London  Builder,''''  it  ascends  in  virtue  of 
this  thermal  levity,  and  blends  uniformly  with 
the  air  of  the  apartment,  while  another  curious 
action  is  simultaneously  ensuing,  viz.  :  the 
charcoal,  in  order  to  burn  and  to  continue 
burning,  must  have  oxygen — it  takes  this  from 
the  air  to  form  carbonic  acid,  but  leaves  the 
nitrogen,  which  is  equally  mephitic,  so,  that, 
in  the  course  of  a  very  short  time,  if  no  egress 
be  permitted  for  these  substances  so  inimical  to 
life,  the  entire  volume  of  the  air  becomes  tho- 
roughly vitiated,  and  a  person  entering  the 
apartment  would  be  suffocated. 

Caxton. — It  is  now  stated  that  William 
Caxton  was  not  the  first  English  printer ! — 
The  statement  is  founded  upon  an  account  of 
the  first  introduction  of  printing  into  England, 
which  is  given  in  Prince's  Parallel's  history. 
This  work  says  that  there  is  a  book,  printed 
in  14G8,  at  Oxford,  now  in  the  public  library 
at  Cambridge  which  robs  Caxton  of  a  glory  he 
long  possessed,  as  he  did  not  establish  a  press 
in  England  till  1471.  Henry  the  Sixth  sent 
Turnover  with  Caxton  to  Germany,  to  induce 
one  of  Guntlenburg's  men  secretly  to  come  to 
England.  A  man  named  Corsellis,  was  bribed 
to  come,  and  he  went  to  Oxford,  and  there  the 
first  press  was  established,  tinder  the  superin- 
I  tendence  of  Corsellis  ;  and  this  was  before  there 
was  a  printing-press  in  France,  Spain,  Italy, 
or  even  Germany,  save  at  Ments.  Caxton 
was  afterwards  the  King's  printer  at  West- 
minster. The  claims  of  Caxton,  as  the  first 
English  printer,  are  therefore,  just  now  a  mat- 
ter of  dispute  with  literary  men. — Cor.  Boston 
Atlas. 
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Pursuit  of  Knowledge  under  Difficulties. 
— Among  the  graduating  class  at  the  com- 
mencement at  Williams  College,  was  one  of 
the  name  of  Condit,  from  New  Jersey.  He 
is  a  shoemaker,  is  married,  and  has  a  family 
of  four  children.  Six  years  ago,  becoming 
sensible  of  the  blessings  of  an  education,  he 
commenced  learning  the  simple  branches,  such 
as  are  taught  in  our  primary  schools.  One 
by  one,  as  he  sat  on  his  shoemaker's  bench, 
he  mastered  grammar,  arithmetic,  geography, 
&c,  with  some  occasional  assistance  from  his 
fellow-workmen.  At  this  time  he  determined 
to  obtain  a  collegiate  education.  Without 
means,  and  with  a  large  family  depending  on 
him  for  support,  he  commenced,  and  learned 
Latin  and  Greek  in  the  evenings,  after  his 
day's  labour  was  over,  under  the  direction  of 
a  friend  ;  and  after  the  lapse  of  a  year  and  a 
half,  prepared  himself,  and  entered  the  Sopho- 
more class  of  Williams  College.  He  brought 
his  bench  and  tools,  as  well  as  his  books,  with 
him.  The  students  supplied  him  with  work; 
the  faculty  assisted  him  ;  and  together  with 
the  fund  for  indigent  students  and  some  occa- 
sional assistance  from  other  sources,  he  was 
enabled  to  go  through  the  course,  and  at  the 
same  time  support  his  family.  He  graduated, 
on  his  birthday,  aged  thirty-two.  He  stood 
high  in  his  class,  and  received  a  part  at  Com- 
mencement, but  declined.  At  the  farewell  meet- 
ing of  the  class,  in  consideration  of  his  perse- 
verance, talents,  arid  Christian  character,  they 
presented  his  wife  with  an  elegant  set  of  silver 
spoons,  tea  and  table,  each  handsomely  en- 
graved with  an  appropriate  inscription. — 
Springfield  Republican. 

A  Mexican  Pyramid. — The  pyramid  of 
Cholula  has  been  recently  measured  by  some 
American  officers,  and  its  height  is  given  as 
204  feet.  Humboldt,  the  traveller,  makes  it 
only  162  feet,  but  he  used  a  barometer,  while 
the  American  officers  measured  it  with  the 
sextant.  The  height  of  this  pyramid  is  nearly 
half  as  great  as  that  of  the  pyramid  of  Cheops 
in  Egypt !  The  pyramid  of  Cholula  is  quad- 
rangular in  form,  and  truncated — the  area  of 
the  apex  being  165  feet  square.  On  this  area 
formerly  stood  a  heathen  temple,  now  sup- 
planted by  the  Gothic  church  of  our  Lady  of 
Loretlo.  The  temple  on  this  pyramid  was, 
in  the  days  of  Cortes,  a  sort  of  Mecca,  to 
which  all  the  surrounding  tribes,  far  and  near, 
made  an  annual  pilgrimage,  held  a  fair,  and 
attended  the  horrible  human  sacrifices  peculiar 
to  their  superstition. — Late  Paper. 

Burning  Wells  of  Kanhawa. — The  burn- 
ing Salt  Wells  of  Kanhawa,  Virginia,  are  a 
great  curiosity.  The  immense  discharge  of 
combustible  gas,  the  low  temperature  of  the 
water,  coming  from  a  depth  of  2000  feet  in 
the  earth,  and  the  great  force  of  the  ascend- 
ing column,  all  combine  to  render  these  wells 
interesting  and  wonderful.  Some  of  these 
wells  have,  it  is  said,  exhausted  the  subterra- 
nean gasometer  with  which  they  arc  respec- 
tively connected.  It  is  the  opinion  that  the 
exhaustion  of  the  gasometer  was  not  the  cause 
of  the  cessation  of  the  discharge  of  gas,  but 
that  the  shaft,  through  which  the  gas  and 


water  passed,  has  been  so  encrusted  as  to  | 
close  it  altogether,  and  thus  prevent  the  escape 
of  both  the  gas  and  the  salt  water.  Mr.  Spencer, 
former  superinlendant  of  the  New  York  State 
Salines,  on  his  return  from  the  fossil  mines,  in 
Southwestern  Virginia,  came  around  by  the 
Kanhawa  Salines,  which  are  in  the  North- 
western section  of  that  extensive  State,  and 
remained  a  week.  The  salt  made  at  Kanha- 
wa, annually,  is  equal  to  about  two  millions  of 
bushels.  The  coarse  alum  salt  is  made  there. 
The  price  of  salt  is  25  cents  for  50  pounds, 
last  year  50  cents.  The  bitter  water  which 
is  separated  from  the  salt  in  the  process  of 
manufacture,  is  of  great  specific  gravity — a 
sample  which  I  have  is  1964.  A  mine  of 
cannel  coal  has  been  recently  found  within  16 
miles  of  these  salines — (he  quality  is  excel- 
lent. Coal  is  used  at  Kanhawa  for  heating  the 
salt  pans. — Late  Paper. 

The  Wrong  Man  Hung. — A  young  printer 
named  Boyington,  who  served  his  time  in  the 
office  of  the  New  Haven  Palladium,  was  hung 
a  few  years  since  in  Alabama,  upon  a  charge 
of  having  murdered  a  companion,  with  whom 
he  was  travelling.  He  protested  his  innocence 
to  the  last ;  but  without  avail.  Recently,  the 
landlord  in  whose  house  the  murder  was  com- 
mitted, confessed  the  crime  on  his  death-bed  ! 
Boyington  was  a  young  man  of  fine  talents 
and  prepossessing  appearance,  whose  guilt  was 
deemed  conclusive  only  from  the  fact  that  he 
was  the  last  person  seen  with  the  murdered 
man.— Alb.  Eve.  Jour. 

How  many  examples  like  this  will  it  take  to 
convince  our  legislatures  of  the  inexpediency 
(not  to  say  injustice)  of  a  punishment  which 
can  never  be  revoked,  however  clear  may  be 
the  subsequent  proofs  of  the  innocence  of  the 
victim?  If  poor  Boyington  had  been  impri- 
soned instead  of  being  hung  he  would  now  be 
in  a  situation  to  profit  by  the  evidence  that  he 
was  unjustly  convicted.  Legal  blood-shed- 
ders  !  will  you  not  pause  and  reflect  ? — N.  Y. 
Tribune. 

We  have  learned  some  circumstances  which 
occurred  at  the  execution  of  Boyington,  not 
very  creditable  to  the  character  of  the  people 
for  humanity,  among  whom  it  was  enacted. 
There  are  two  young  men  in  this  vicinity  who 
were  present  at  the  execution  of  the  unhappy 
Boyington.  When  on  the  scaffold  he  protest- 
ed his  ignorance  of  the  murder,  and  called  on 
God  in  the  most  solemn  manner  to  witness  his 
innocence.  When  the  hangman  was  placing 
the  rope  about  his  neck,  he  broke  away,  jump- 
ed from  the  scaffold,  and  ran  with  almost  su- 
perhuman speed.  He  was  overtaken  and  car- 
ried back,  and  as  soon  as  the  rope  was  fixed 
on  his  neck,  several  of  the  spectators  sprung 
forward  and  laid  hold  of  his  legs,  pulling  with 
brutal  ferocity  to  break  the  unfortunate  wretch's 
neck  !  Such  a  scene  would  have  disgraced 
the  barbarism  of  the  most  barbarous  age. 
Would  it  not  be  better  that  the  gallows  should 
be  taken  down,  than  that  such  another  exhibi- 
tion of  inhumanity  should  be  endured?  On 
whose  head  is  the  innocent  blood  of  poor  Boy- 
ington?— Boston  Courier. 


"  I  envy  no  quality  of  the  mind,  or  intellect 
in  others  ;  be  it  genius,  power,  wit  or  fancy  : 
but  if  I  could  choose  what  would  be  most  de- 
lightful, and  I  believe  most  useful  to  me,  I 
should  prefer  a  firm  religious  belief,  to  every 
other  blessing ;  for  it  makes  life  a  discipline  of 
goodness  ;  creates  new  hopes,  when  all  earth- 
ly hopes  vanish  ;  and  throws  over  the  decay, 
the  destruction  of  existence,  the  most  gorgeous 
of  all  lights  ;  awakens  life  even  in  death,  and 
from  corruption  and  decay  calls  up  beauty  and 
divinity  ;  makes  an  instrument  of  torture  and 
shame  the  ladder  of  ascent  to  Paradise  :  and, 
far  above  all  combinations  of  earthly  hopes, 
calls  up  the  most  delightful  visions  of  palms 
and  amaranths,  the  gardens  of  the  blest,  the 
security  of  everlasting  joys,  where  the  sensu- 
alist and  the  sceptic  view  only,  decay,  annihi- 
lation and  despair  !" — Sir  Humphrey  Davy. 


Virtue  Embodied. — The  eloquent  Blair, 
when  concluding  a  public  discourse,  in  which 
he  had  descanted  with  his  usual  ability  on  the 
amiableness  of  virtue,  gave  utterance  to  the 
following  apostrophe  :  "  O  Virtue,  if  thou  wert 
embodied,  all  men  rvould  love  thee  /"  His 
colleague,  R.  Walker,  attended  the  same  pul- 
pit in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  and,  ad- 
dressing the  congregation,  said,  "  My  reverend 
brother  observed  in  the  morning,  that  if  virtue 
were  embodied,  all  men  would  love  her.  Vir- 
tue has  been  embodied  ;  but  how  was  she  treat- 
ed ?  Did  all  men  love  her !  No  ;  she  was 
despised  and  rejected  of  men,  who,  after  de- 
faming, insulting,  and  scourging  her,  led  her 
to  Calvary,  where  they  crucified  her  between 
two  thieves !"  - 


Eat  Light  Suppers. — D-r.  Child,  in  his 
treatise  on  indigestion,  recommends  light  sup- 
pers to  prevent  morning  biliousnesss — be  says, 
that  after  fasting,  the  liver  is  most  fully  charg- 
ed with  bile  ;  and  as  the  period  of  longest  ab- 
stinence is  between  the  evening  meal  and 
breakfast,  it  follows  that  there  will  always  be 
towards  morning  a  natural  accumulation  of 
bile,  which  may  convert  into  morbid  engorge- 
ment. Hence  many  who  are  bilious  in  the 
morning,  feel  themselves  relieved  after  break- 
fast— in  other  words,  after  some  bile  has  been 
drained  from  the  congested  liver.  —  Late 
Paper.  ^ 

Russia. — Dr.  Baird  estimates  that  there  are 
18,000,000  of  people  hi  Russia,  who  are  (nom- 
inally at  least)  of  the  Greek  Church;  5,000,000 
Roman  Catholics,  chiefly  in  Poland  ;  3,000,- 
000  Protestants  ;  1,800,000  Jews;  1,000,000 
Armenians ;  4,500,000  Mahommedans,  and 
3,500,000  Pagans.— Late  Paper. 


Died,  at  West  Chester,  Pa.,  on  the  6th  ult.,  Rachel 
Price,  Sr.,  relict  of  Philip  Price,  in  the  85th  year  of 
her  age;  a  member  and  minister  of  Birmingham 
Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends.  With  humble  confi- 
dence in  the  mercies  of  her  Redeemer,  and  in  the  pos- 
session of  lively  feelings,  of  love,  charity,  and  good 
will  towards  all  mankind,  this  dear  friend,  after  a  long 
and  useful  life,  was  favoured  to  lie  down  in  much 
peacefulncss  and  apparent  serenity  of  mind. 

 ,  on  the  8th  inst.,  Benjamin  H.  Middleton,  a 

member  of  Chesterfield  Monthly  Meeting,  in  the  53d 
year  of  his  age. 
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"  Sea-Side  Verses"  next  week. 

With  this  number  closes  the  twentieth 
volume  of  "  The  Friend."  How  large  a  por- 
tion of  the  longest  life  do  twenty  years  in 
elude  !  For  the  greater  part  of  our  readers, 
by  far  the  larger  portion  of  their  remembered 
joys  and  sorrows  !  And  the  twenty  years 
that  have  just  passed — what  changes  in  the 
world  at  large  have  they  witnessed  !  what 
wonderful  progress  in  the  arts  of  civilization  ; 
what  extension  of  the  blessings  of  industry 
and  commerce;  what  disappointment  of  our 
vain  hopes  of  seeing  in  that  extension  the 
spread  of  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel  of  peace ! 
What  momentous  events  in  public,  what  revo- 
lutions in  private  life ! 

And  the  last  of  these  twenty  years  will  be 
•remembered  as  one  of  the  most  eventful  of 
them  all.  It  has  witnessed  the  severest  famine 
which  has  probably  ever  afflicted  so  large  a 
part  of  the  civilized  world  ;  and  which,  by 
the  overflowing  sympathy  and  active  benevo- 
lence it  has  awakened  in  a  distant  and  kin- 
dred race,  will  no  doubt  be  felt  in  future 
times,  to  have  had,  in  the  hands  of  the  Al- 
mighty ruler,  an  influence  cementing  the  two 
nations  into  one  great  family  and  brotherhood. 

In  our  own  happy  land,  we  have  been  rude- 
ly awakened  from  our  dream  of  perpetual 
peace,  by  the  sounds  of  warlike  preparation. 
The  country  found  itself — neither  knowing 
how  nor  why — involved  in  a  war  which, 
when  once  begun,  became,  almost  from  neces- 
sity, a  war  of  invasion  and  conquest.  The 
struggle  between  races  unequal  in  civilization 
and  resources  and  energy — is  almost  sure  to 
perpetuate  itself,  and  to  render  the  stronger 
race,  imperious  and  unjust — ambitious  and 
warlike.  Such  is  our  present  position  !  This 
passion  of  annexation  which  has  been  our  be- 
setting sin  since  the  pilgrims  landed  at  Ply- 
month  and  at  Jamestown,  now  that  it  has  swept 
over  the  wanderers  of  the  desert,  and  encoun- 
tered a  people  living  under  settled  governments 
and  in  walled  towns — will,  if  the  wisdom  and 
moderation  of  the  better  class  of  our  people 
be  not  brought  to  bear  more  strongly  upon 
public  measures — render  us  another  Rome — 
a  fierce,  haughty,  and  all-grasping  republic. 

In  science  and  the  arts,  from  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  boundaries  of  our  Solar  System 
to  twice  its  former  known  extent,  to  the  har- 
nessing of  the  forked  lightning  for  the  service 
of  man,  of  his  avarice,  his  interests,  and  his 
most  capricious  wants — how  wonderful  the 
progress ! 

In  private  life,  of  how  many  interesting 
events  has  the  community  with  which  we  are 
most  intimately  connected,  been  the  witness. 
Nor  has  the  public  history  of  our  Society 
within  thai  year  been  devoid  of  interest.  The 
clear  and  strong,  yet  mild  and  dispassionate 
appeal  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Pennsylva- 
nia on  behalf  of  the  Ancient  Doctrines  of  the 
Society — cannot  fail  to  make  a  deep  and 
widely  felt  impression  upon  our  members  at 
home  and  abroad.   Seldom  has  a  task  of 


greater  delicacy  and  necessity  been  imposed 
upon  such  a  body.  The  insidious  and  plaus- 
ible character  of  the  errors  against  which  the 
protest  was  made — the  great  personal  influ- 
ence— the  private  virtues  and  public  services 
of  many  of  those  who  had  lent  their  names  to 
this  modified  and  easy  Quakerism — rendered 
the  task  in  the  eyes  of  many,  invidious,  and  to 
those  who  felt  deeply  and  earnestly,  most  dif- 
ficult to  perform  with  faithfulness  and  justice. 

That  it  has  been  done  in  a  fair  and  Chris- 
tian spirit  we  fully  believe;  and  we  believe 
and  trust,  that  that  appeal  will  be  regarded  in 
times  to  come  as  one  of  the  means,  in  the  Di- 
vine hand,  of  awakening  the  Society  to  a  sense 
of  the  dangers  with  which  vital  and  experi- 
mental religion  are  threatened  within  our  bor. 
ders. 


From  scenes  like  the  following  the  mind 
naturally  shrinks  with  horror.  Whatever 
false  notions  of  greatness  a  depraved  world 
may  attach  to  military  prowess,  men  in  their 
sober  moments  condemn  the  character  of  a 
human  butcher,  and  refuse  to  award  to  him, 
the  praise  and  the  respect  which  they  bestow 
upon  the  friend  of  man,  whose  life  is  devoted 
to  the  good  of  his  fellow  creatures,  and  the 
glory  of  his  merciful  and  beneficent  Creator. 

"  Poniatowski. — I  went  from  the  picture 
gallery,  at  Dresden,  to  the  railway  station, 
where  the  attentive  landlord  had  sent  my  bag- 
gage, and  in  three  hours  time  was  hastening 
through  the  streets  of  this  quaint  old  town,  to 
get  a  glimpse  of  the  spot  where  the  brave  Po- 
niatowski perished,  in  1813,  at  the  close  of  the 
Volkerschlacht,  or  '  battle  of  the  nations.'  In 
this  horrible  carnage,  which  lasted  three  days, 
Bonaparte  commanded  136,000  troops  against 
the  allied  armies,  numbering  230,000,  and  was 
at  last  forced  to  evacuate  the  city.  Poniatow- 
ski covered  the  retreat,  fighting  like  a  lion,  on 
the  bank  of  the  Elster,  a  sluggish  brook,  then 
so  choked  up  with  bodies  of  men  and  horses, 
dead,  dying,  or  struggling  to  cross,  that  his 
horse  refused  to  plunge  in  among  them.  Al- 
ready faint  from  the  loss  of  blood,  having  re- 
ceived two  wounds,  the  brave  Pole  was  unable 
to  urge  his  steed,  (it  was  a  troop  horse,  his 
own  having  been  killed  under  him,)  and  a  Cos- 
sack dealt  him  a  fatal  stab  with  his  lance,  then 
gave  another  to  the  refractory  horse,  which 
made  him  leap  into  the  brook.  In  the  agonies 
of  death,  he  had  struggled  to  the  opposite  bank, 
where  his  body  was  found  four  days  after,  on 
the  spot  where  the  tomb  now  stands." 


We  have  been  requested  by  one  interested 
in  "  the  Association  for  the  care  of  Coloured 
Orphans,"  to  call  the  attention  of  Friends  to 
the  present  state  of  its  finances,  its  income  be- 
ing exhausted  ;  and  for  the  support  of  the  estab- 
lishment during  the  year  it  will  require  about 
$600  to  be  supplied  by  voluntary  donations ; 
or  in  default  thereof,  the  Association  will  be 
under  the  necessity  of  encroaching  upon  its 
investments,  already  entirely  inadequate  with 
the  addition  of  the  annual  subscriptions,  to  af- 
ford a  revenue  sufficient  to-  meet  its  current 
'  expenditures.    It  is  hoped  that  this  appeal  will 


not  be  made  in  vain  on  behalf  of  this  interest- 
ing and  useful  institution.  Mary  R.  Carpen- 
ter, No.  77  Cherry  street  below  Sixth,  is  the 
Treasurer. 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM. 

Committee  on  Admissions. — Samuel  Bet- 
tie,  Jr.,  No.  73  North  Tenth  street ;  Charles 
Ellis,  No.  95  South  Eighth  street,  and  No.  56 
Chestnut  street ;  Benjamin  H.  Warder,  No. 
179  Vine  street ;  William  Bettle,  No.  244  N. 
Sixth  street,  and  No.  14  South  Third  street; 
John  C.  Allen,  No.  180  South  Second  street. 

Visiting  Managers  for  the  Month.  — 
Jeremiah  Hacker,  No.  144  S.  Fourth  street; 
William  Bettle,  No.  244  N.  Sixth  street; 
Samuel  Bettle,  Jr.,  No.  73  N.  Tenth  street. 

Superintendent. — Philip  Garrett. 

Matron. — Susan  Barton. 

Attending  Physician. — Dr.  Charles  Evans, 
No.  182  Arch  street. 

Resident.  Physician. —  Dr.  Joshua  H. 
Worthington. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received,  per  J.  H.,  jr.,  from  S.  D.,  Spring- 
town,  la.,  $7,  in  full,  and  from  M.  W.,  same 
place,  $6,  in  full  ;  from  T.  R.,  Trumansburg, 
N.  Y.,  $2,  vol.  20  ;  from  P.  D.,  Mamaroneck, 
N.  Y.,  $2,  vol.  20  ;  from  S.  M.,  Aurora,  N. 
Y.,  $3.93,  to  No.  50,  vol.  20  ;  per  J.  R.,  ag't, 
New  Garden,  N.  C,  from  E.  C.,86,  vols.  18, 
19,  20  ;  from  D.  C,  $2,  vol.  20  ;  from  estate 
of  E.  W.,  Wolfboro'  N.  B.,  $10,  in  full; 
from  J.  H.,  ag't,  Wolf  Run,  Pa.,  $2,  on  his 
own  acct.,  vol.  20  ;  for  account  of  B.  E.,  $8, 
in  full ;  of  C.  E.  2,  vol.  20  ;  of  J.  W.,  $2, 
vol.  20. 


TO  SUBSCRIBERS  AND  AGENTS. 

Subscribers  and  agents  are  reminded  that 
the  volume  is  near  its  close  ;  and  that  many 
have  not  complied  with  the  terms,  payable  in 
advance.  It  would  be  an  accommodation  to 
the  publishing  department,  if  all  dues,  including 
the  current  volume,  could  now  be  paid  in. 
The  bills  sent  out  at  the  close  of  Vol.  19,  will 
be  a  guide  to  subscribers  who  received  them. 
Others  paying  what  they  suppose  to  be  due, 
will  be  informed  of  the  state  of  their  accounts 
by  the  acknowledgment  of  their  remittances. 


Married,  at  Friends'  meeting;,  Elk,  Preble  county, 
Ohio,  on  the  26th  of  Eighth  month,  1847,  Elj  Stubbs* 
son  of  Elisha  and  Elizabeth  Stubbs,  to  Keziah  S. 
Jones,  daughter  of  William  and  Tabitha  Jones. 


Died,  Eighth  month  5th,  in  Goshen,  Mahoning  co., 
Ohio,  in  the  28th  year  of  her  age,  Ann  E.  Smith,  wife 
of  John  P.  Smith.  Her  disease  was  pulmonary  con- 
sumption, and  her  decline  for  the  last  six  weeks  of  her 
life  very  rapid.  When  informed  of  her  approaching 
dissolution,  she  was  introduced  into  many  conflicts, 
and  her  inward  desires  were  great  that  she  might 
know  a  preparation  for  an  admittance  into  the  king, 
dom  of  rest  and  peace.  A  few  weeks  before  her  close, 
her  conflicts  were  mercifully  removed;  and  in  the  as- 
surance of  the  Lord's  favour  to  her  soul,  she  was  ena- 
bled to  triumph  over  bodily  afflictions,  and  to  rejoice 
in  the  prospect  which  death  opened  before  her. 
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For  "The  Friend." 

THE  MAMMOTH  CAVE, 

EDMONDSON  COUNTY,  KENTUCKY. 
(Continued  from  page  405.) 

On  our  visit  to  the  Cave  next  day,  as  we 
intended  going  to  the  most  distant  parts,  we 
made  an  early  start,  and  by  8  o'clock,  in  com- 
pany with  Stephen,  were  on  our  way.  Hurry- 
ing on  through  the  Main  Avenue,  round  the 
Giant's  Coffin,  down  the  Steeps  of  Time,  and 
over  the  Bottomless  Pit,  we  soon  arrived  at  the 
Humble  Chute,  where,  turning  to  the  left  from 
the  onward  path  through  Pensico  Avenue,  we 
take  the  river  road.  For  a  short  distance  it  is 
very  low,  so  that  it  is  not  easy  to  get  along 
without  crawling,  but  we  were  soon  in  The 
Winding  Way,  a  zigzag,  curvilinear  channel, 
washed  by  water,  and  varying  in  width  from 
18  inches  or  less  to  several  feet.  Above  the 
waist  it  is  somewhat  wider,  yet  a  fat  person 
would  certainly  find  considerable  difficulty  in 
passing  through,  for  we  had  to  twist  about  to 
get  between  the  projecting  points  of  rock  with 
comfort.  The  Great  Relief  succeeds,  appropri- 
ately named,  because  it  affords  more  room  for 
locomotion.  We  stopped  not  to  examine  close- 
ly the  River  Hall,  with  a  ceiling,  away  up,  as 
it  were,  in  the  skies,  and  The  Dead  Sea,  a 
deep  pool  by  our  side,  for  our  movements  here 
were  somewhat  regulated  by  those  of  another 
party,  who  entered  about  the  same  time,  and 
who,  like  ourselves,  were  about  to  cross  the 
rivers.  It  was  needful  we  should  be  at  the 
banks  together,  for  the  united  efforts  of  the 
guides  to  be  used  in  launching  and  preparing 
the  boats. 

There  was  no  boat  on  the  River  Styx,  so 
with  much  caution,  we  followed  Stephen,  who 
led  us  over  a  narrow  ledge  of  rocks,  at  a  great 
height  above  the  bed  of  the  river.  Descend- 
ing a  muddy  slippery  flight  of  steps,  we  came 
to  Lake  Lethe.  This  both  parties  crossed  at 
the  same  time,  but  in  separate  boats.  Arrived 
at  the  other  side,  our  guide  without  ceremony 
picked  up  the  females  in  his  arms  and  carried 
them  over  a  little  stream.  The  men  were 
treated  in  nearly  the  same  way,  and  at  length 
all  were  safely  landed  on  a  piece  of  gravelly 
earth,  with  water  on  every  side  of  us.  Here 
we  lighted  a  Bengal  light,  which  showed  a 
magnificent  dome,  beautifully  arched,  and  about 
100  feet  in  height.  Some  of  the  other  party 
were  rather  afraid  of  venturing  so  deep  under 
ground, — did  not  know  who  or  what  they  might 
meet  with  ;  and  one  of  them  openly  expressed 
her  fears,  lest  the  Prince  of  Darkness  should 
"  get  her."  One  of  their  men  was  not  a  little 
startled  by  the  pale  blue  light  of  our  Bengal. 
He  quickly  turned,  inquiring  how  it  came,  and 
who  made  it.  Finding  one  of  the  boats  was 
at  the  other  side  of  the  river,  the  guides  left  us 
to  bring  it. 

We  employed  ourselves  in  the  meantime  in 
fishing.  The  net  consisted  of  a  pole  with  one 
end  bent  into  a  small  loop,  which  was  filled 
with  wicker  work.  We  succeeded  in  getting 
3  small  crawfish,  white,  delicate  and  eyeless. 

At  last  our  guide  returned,  and  we  were 
soon  in  the  boat  prepared  for  a  voyage.  Just 
beyond  the  starting  point,  the  rocky  arch  de- 


scends so  low,  that  those  passing  beneath  have 
to  bend  nearly  double  to  avoid  striking  against 
it.  When  the  waters  are  high  in  The  Green 
River,  the  water  in  the  cave  rises  to  the  roof 
at  this  spot,  and  stops  all  passage.  This  had 
been  the  case  a  short  time  before  our  visit,  and 
the  floor  of  the  cave  in  the  vicinity  of  the  rivers 
was  still  soft,  and  the  sides  muddy.  Stephen 
and  Alfred  were  both  with  us,  and  proved  the 
appropriateness  of  the  appellation  "Echo 
River,"  by  singing  in  concert.  The  echo  thus 
produced  was  most  beautiful.  The  sound,  re- 
verberated from  the  rocky  arch  overhead  and 
the  smooth  surface  of  the  water,  was  returned 
to  us  again  and  again  with  great  distinctness. 
Striking  the  surface  of  the  water  with  the  face 
of  a  paddle  made  a  noise  like  thunder.  We 
had  never  before  heard  an  echo,  that  at  all 
equalled  this.  After  gently  moving  along  for 
about  half  a?  mile,  we  reached  the  landing 
place. 

These  bodies  of  water,  The  River  Styx,  Lake 
Lethe,  and  Echo  River,  of  which  the  last  is 
much  the  longest,  occupy  a  portion  of  the  cave, 
perhaps  three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  length. 
There  is  little  or  no  perceptible  current  in  them. 
The  cave  is  here  lower  than  the  general  level, 
and  the  water  which  finds  its  way  into  it,  by 
several  channels,  fills  up  the  lower  portion, 
and  rises  until  it  finds  an  outlet.  This  outlet 
is  supposed  to  be  at  a  large  spring  in  a  valley 
about  a  mile  from  the  Hotel. 

After  leaving  the  boat,  Stephen  took  the  net 
and  waded  down  a  small  branch  of  the  cave, 
whose  floor  was  covered  with  water.  He 
caught  here  several  of  those  curious  fish  which 
"are  found  nowhere  but  in  dark  caverns. 
They  are  quite  small,  not  larger  than  a  man's 
finger  ;  white  ;  and  without  eyes.  The  head 
is  large  in  proportion  to  the  rest  of  the  body, 
and  the  mouth  wide. 

In  the  meantime  we  travelled  on,  but  Ste- 
phen soon  overtook  us,  and  after  passing 
through  Cascade  Hall,  and  over  some  muddy 
ground,  led  us  into  Silliman's  Avenue,  of  which 
The  Pass  of  El  Ghor  forms  a  continuation,  ex- 
tending for  about  3  miles,  with  an  average 
width  and  heighth  of  perhaps  30  feet. 

We  turned  aside  from  the  main  passage  into 
The  Valley  Way-side  cut,  in  which  we  find 
the  commencement  on  this  side  of  the  river  of 
those  beautiful  formations,  which  are  the  won- 
der of  all  who  see  them.  Stephen  here  led  us 
to  the  side  of  the  arch,  where  we  found  beauti- 
ful needle-shaped  crystals  of  fibrous  gypsum 
5  or  6  inches  long.  We  gathered  some  of 
these,  and  passing  on  were  rejoined  by  the 
other  party,  and  in  company,  entered  El  Ghor, 
admired  the  stern  of  the  Great  Western,  and 
seated  ourselves  in  Ole  Bull's  Concert  Hall. 
Coming  to  a  rock  standing  alone  in  the  middle 
of  the  pass,  the  guide  turning  to  one  of  the 

females  said,  "  Miss  ,  what  is  that  ?"   "  A 

rabbit,"  was  the  prompt  reply ;  and  the  smile 
that  lighted  his  face,  showed  how  pleased  he 
felt  that  others  could  catch  his  resemblances. 

We  soon  arrived  at  a  spring  where  our  com- 
panions commenced  their  preparations  for  din- 
ner. We  passed  on  a  few  steps  to  Hebe's 
Spring,  where  we  selected  a  large  stone  for  a 
table,  and  smaller  ones  for  seats.  Ham, 
chicken,  eggs,  dried  venison,  biscuit,  and  pie, 


were  produced  from  the  basket,  i,nd  Hebe's 
Spring  supplied  our  beverage, — so  perfectly 
clear,  that  one  of  the  party  when  dipping  wa- 
ter, stepped  into  the  spring,  not  observing  there 
was  water  between  his  foot  and  the  stone  he 
designed  standing  on.  Many  pleasant  remarks 
were  elicited,  and  we  felt  refreshed,  when  we 
rose  to  pursue  our  rambles.  We  next  ascend- 
ed a  rude  slippery  ladder,  with  the  rounds  about 
two  feet  apart.  Our  guide  enjoined  careful 
movements,  and  well  he  might,  for  a  slip  here 
would  be  attended  with  dangerous  consequences,, 
and  the  beautiful  sights  which  met  our  view, 
ere  we  gained  a  firm  footing,  almost  made  us 
forget  personal  safety.  We  were  now  in 
Mary's  Vineyard.  Beautiful  bunches  of  stal- 
actite grapes  were  all  around  us.  Bright 
lights  revealed  to  us  thousands  of  the  rich 
clusters  hanging  from  the  rocks  30  or  40  feet 
above  us. 

A  few  minutes'  walk  brought  us  again  to  the 
crystals  of  sulphate  of  lime,  which  in  great 
abundance  extend  along  the  various  avenues 
for  4  or  5  miles.  The  greater  part  of  the 
way,  the  sides  and  roof  of  the  cave  are  entire- 
ly covered  with  them,  and  the  floor  strewn 
with  splendid  specimens  in  such  unbounded 
profusion,  that  hundreds  of  thousands  of  cabi- 
nets might  be  enriched  from  the  fragments 
strewn  around,  and  it  could  scarcely  be  told 
that  any  had  been  taken  away.  Sometimes 
we  were  surrounded  with  sparkling  rounded 
projections  studded  with  crystalline  points,  and 
white  as  snow.  The  bundles  of  needle-shaped 
crystals  that  encrusted  the  walls,  were  curved 
and  twisted  into  an  endless  variety  of  shapes ; 
often  radiating  from  a  centre,  they  formed 
beautiful  rosets,  imitations  of  lilies,  tendrils  of 
a  grape-vine  twining  and  curling  around,  and 
almost  anything  that  a  lively  fancy  might 
choose  to  make  of  them.  The  longest  of  these 
crystals  that  we  observed  must  have  been  more 
than  a  foot  in  length.  Indeed,  the  collection 
of  beauties  was  really  overpowering.  We 
would  pick  up  specimen  after  specimen  to  take 
with  us,  until  pockets,  hands  and  arms  were 
loaded,  and  then  deposit  them  in  some  conve- 
nient place  to  await  our  return.  As  we  went 
on,  deposit  after  deposit  of  this  kind  Was  made, 
until  we  had  collected  many  times  more  than 
we  could  carry  away.  We  were  almost  over- 
whelmed and  bewildered  by  the  mineral  riches 
around  us,  and  it  felt  quite  a  relief  to  get  be- 
yond them,  and  among  the  rough  rocks  once 
more. 

Mammary  Ceiling  is  covered  with  incrusta- 
tions of  a  rounded  form  and  rich  cream  colour. 
Rebecca's  Garland  was  crowned  with  rosettes 
of  various  shapes.  In  the  Snowball  Room, 
the  ceiling  and  walls  were  studded  with  deli- 
cate white  balls.  In  St.  Cecilia's  Grotto,  we 
found  flowers,  leaves,  buds  and  tendrils  of 
crystallized  gypsum  of  the  most  exquisite 
workmanship.  At  one  end  of  the  grotto  were 
small  gothic  arches  similarly  encrusted.  Dia- 
mond Grotto  was  pointed  out  to  us,  a  pretty 
shaped  niche  in  the  wall ;  on  placing  our  lamps 
behind  us,  and  moving  them  backwards  and 
forwards,  the  light  was  reflected  from  a  thou- 
sand glittering  points.  One  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful of  these  sparkling  chambers  was  Char- 
lotte's Grotto,  which  our  guide  informed  us 
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was  named  in  honour  of  his  wife.  "You 
might  be  sure,  "  he  replied  to  some  of  our  ex- 
clamations, "  I  would  not  call  anything  but 
the  prettiest  after  my  old  lady." 

Having  passed  these  regions  of  crystals, 
we  entered  upon  the  wild  rough  path  leading 
to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  which  are  a  lofty 
pile  of  giant  rocks,  thrown  up  in  inextricable 
confusion,  in  another  of  those  vast  halls,  with 
so  many  of  which  we  had  within  the  last  two 
days  become  acquainted.  A  Bengal  light 
showed  its  rugged  wildness,  and  pierced  with 
cheerful  rays"Dismal  Hollow"  beyond,  through 
which  we  were  to  pass. 

(To  he  continued.) 


For  "The  Friend." 

Dangers  of  a  State  of  Ease. 

It  is  a  favourite  idea  with  some  moralists, 
that  if  we  would  enjoy  life  to  the  utmost,  we 
should,  instead  of  straining  after  pleasure,  aim 
at  a  certain  contented  equability  of  mind.  To 
attain  this,  they  recommend  a  little  choice 
society,  moderate  business — particularly  agri- 
cultural— and  along  with  the  cultivation  of  the 
"  few  paternal  acres,"  that  of  a  taste  for  litera- 
ture or  science. 

I  admit  that  such  a  state  of  mind  is  desira- 
ble when  it  arises  from  proper  causes :  but  the 
truth  is,  the  effect  is  to  be  feared  from  the  na- 
ture of  the  cause.  That  contentment  which 
proceeds  from  the  gratification  of  every  earth- 
ly wish,  is  nearly  allied  to  lukewarmness  in 
matters  of  infinite  importance  :  at  least  the  one 
must  be  watched,  that  it  may  not  degenerate 
into  the  other. 

As  for  equability,  by  which  I  understand 
the  state  of  a  mind  so  completely  settled  and 
composed,  as  to  be  but  slightly  moved  by  any 
cause  whatever ;  certainly,  none  but  the  true 
Christian  has  any  right  to  it :  yet  he  of  all 
others  feels  that  it  only  accompanies  a  condi- 
tion nigh  unto  perfectness. 

What  weary  one,  struggling  for  the  prize, 
can  ever  boast  of  an  equable  temper  of  the 
mind  ?  Assailed  by  temptations  and  doubts, 
and  fleshly  weaknesses,  does  he  find  the  nar- 
row road  thickly  set  with  resting  stones,  and 
cool  fountains,  where  he  may  glide  along,  cer- 
tain of  repose  and  refreshment  with  each  com- 
ing day  ?  on  the  contrary,  how  his  hungry 
soul  longs  for  one  crumb  from  the  heavenly 
table,  and  having  received  it,  finds  it  to  be  a 
full  reward  for  past  sufferings  !  His  spiritual 
life  is  a  perpetual  warfare,  and  a  relapse  into 
equability,  from  any  cause  but  a  full  assurance 
of  eternal  safety,  would  be  his  certain  ruin. 

I  have  been  led  into  this  train  of  thought, 
by  the  solemn  warnings,  of  late  so  awfully  re- 
peated, of  life's  great  uncertainty.  Death  has 
of  a  truth  been  claiming  his  "  fourth  part." 
His  weapons  have  been  the  "  sword,  hunger, 
death,  and  the  beasts  of  the  earth  ;"  his  sphere, 
the  whole  earth.  Manly  sons  fall  before  him, 
and  while  the  heart  of  the  father  bleeds,  that 
too  is  stricken.  The  sister,  happy  in  the  love 
of  a  home  circle,  leaves  it  for  a  season,  in  the 
hope  of  strengthening  a  shattered  frame ;  and 
meets  the  destroyer  in  a  strange  place.  A 
nation  languishes  with  famine  and  disease,  of- 
fering its  thousands  to  his  grasp : — and  as 


though  his  own  weapons  were  insufficient, 
man  not  only  furnishes  him  with  others,  but 
wields  them  for  him,  on  the  field,  against  his 
brother ! 

In  the  midst  of  all  this,  I  would  seriously 
ask  of  the  soul  that  is  at  ease,  the  "  contented 
mind,"  the  equable  spirit,  to  examine  the 
ground  upon  which  it  exists.  Let  it  not  be 
satisfied  with  a  false  rest,  but  let  the  captive 
daughter  arise  and  shake  herself  from  the  dust. 

"  Oh  for  a  voice  of  thunder  which  might  wake 
The  slumbering  sinner,  e're  he  sinks  in  death  ; 

Oh  for  a  tempest  into  dust  to  shake 

His  sand-built  dwelling,  while  he  yet  has  breath 

A  viewless  hand,  to  picture  on  the  wall 

His  fearful  sentence  e'er  the  curtain  fall. 

"Child  of  the  dust !  from  torpid  ruin  rise ; 

Be  earth's  illusions  from  thy  bosom  hurled ! 
And  strive  to  measure  with  enlightened  eyes 

The  dread  importance  of  the  eternal  world  ! 
The  shades  of  night  are  gathering  round  thee  fast, 
Arise  to  labour,  e'er  the  day  be  past." 

Censeur. 


The  Turk. — The  traveller,  Barrell,  was 
walking  in  Constantinople,  through  a  street  not 
open  to  Christians  without  an  attendant  Turk. 
The  stores  were  supplied  with  the  richest  as- 
sortments of  merchandise  ;  among  them  he  saw 
one  pre-eminent  for  the  costly  array  of  goods. 
As  he  discovered  one  or  two  articles  which  he 
should  like  to  purchase,  and  by  doing  so  gain 
a  full  view  of  the  contents  of  the  store,  he  pro- 
posed to  his  attendant  to  enter. 

"That  is  impossible,"  said  the  Turk,  "as 
the  owner  has  gone  out." 

"  But,"  said  Barrell,  "  the  door  is  open." 

"  True,"  replied  the  Turk,  "  but  do  you  not 
see  at  the  door  a  chair,  with  its  back  turned 
towards  the  street?  a  sign  that  no  one  is  with- 
in, and  that  no  person  must  enter." 

"  But,"  said  B.,  "  is  the  owner  not  exposing 
his  immense  amount  of  property  to  depreda- 
tion 1" 

"  Not  at  all,  not  at  all,"  said  the  Turk,  "  do 
you  not  know  that  no  Christians  are  allowed 
to  enter  this  street  without  a  Turk  to  attend 
them." 

This  shows  the  difference  which  a  Turk  (at 
least)  thinks  he  finds  between  his  own  people 
and  the  Greeks. — Late  Paper. 

Ploughing  with  Elephants. — It  is  stated 
that  in  Ceylon  elephants  are  employed  in 
ploughing  rice  fields  and  in  preparing  new 
grounds  for  the  cultivation  of  coffee,  pepper, 
&c.  One  of  these  animals,  well  trained,  it  is 
said,  will  do  the  work  of  twenty  oxen  ;  conse- 
quently, more  labour  is  performed  in  a  given 
time,  and  the  period  is  hastened  for  putting  in 
the  crops.  The  price  of  an  elephant  in  Ceylon 
varies  from  $50  to  $75. — Ex.  Paper. 


Sensation  at  Great  Heights. — D.  Le  Ri- 
leur,  has  submitted  to  the  Paris  Academy  of 
Science,  a  paper  on  the  sensation  experienced 
at  great  heights  ;  and  which  has  been  called 
by  various  medical  writers,  the  Mai  de  Mon- 
tague. De  Saussure,  Humboldt,  Boussingault, 
and  many  other  travellers,  generally  felt  ac- 
celeration of  the  pulse,  prostration  of  strength, 
loss  of  appetite,  nausea,  vomiting,  and  other 


symptoms  similar  to  \hose  of  sea  sickness.  D. 
Le  Rileur  and  his  companions,  Bravais  and 
Martins,  in  ascending  Mont  Blanc,  in  August, 
1844,  suffered  most  during  the  first  hour  after 
their  arrival  at  the  summit  of  the  mountain. 
In  the  second  hour  they  felt  better,  and  after 
that  they  suffered  very  little;  but  they  had  no 
appetite  during  the  whole  of  the  time  that  they 
were  at  a  height  exceeding  4,000  yards.  The 
author  distinguishes  between  the  sensations 
created  by  the  mere  fatigue  of  ascension,  and 
those  which  are  caused  by  the  atmosphere  in 
elevated  positions  ;  the  latter  are  the  accelera- 
tion of  the  pulse,  the  loss  of  appetite,  and  some- 
times somnolency. — Late  Paper. 

When  a  man  of  sense  comes  to  marry,  it  is 
a  companion  whom  he  wants,  not  an  artist. 
It  is  not  merely  a  creature  who  can  paint  and 
play,  sing  and  dance — it  is  a  being  who  can 
comfort  and  counsel  him,  one  who  can  reason 
and  reflect,  and  feel  and  judge,  and  discourse 
and  discriminate — one  who  can  assist  him  in 
his  affairs,  lighten  his  sorrows,  purify  his  joys, 
strengthen  his  principles,  and  educate  his  chil- 
dren. Such  is  the  woman  who  is  fit  for  a  mo- 
ther, and  the  mistress  of  a  family.  A  woman 
of  the  former  description  may  occasionally 
figure  in  a  drawing-room,  and  attract  the  ad- 
miration of  the  company,  but  she  is  entirely 
unfit  for  a  help-mate  to  a  man,  and  to  "train 
up  a  child  in  the  way  it  should  go." — Hannah, 
More. 

Oil  of  Stones. — Under  this  title  we  find  in 
a  recent  Paris  journal  an  account  of  a  singular 
substance  manufactured  in  France,  of  peculiar 
properties.  It  was  discovered  several  years 
since,  and  an  interesting  paper  upon  it  was 
read  before  the  Institute.  Since  then  its  manu- 
facture, far  from  being  abandoned,  as  many 
supposed,  has  been  silently  undergoing  im- 
provements and  recently  a  company  has  been 
formed  for  its  manufacture.  It  is  now  termed 
mineral  oil.  By  means  of  new  and  very  inge- 
nious instruments  and  machinery,  they  obtain 
an  oil  as  transparent  as  the  purest  water. 
This  remarkable  liquid  is  said  to  have  this 
great  advantage :  of  not  staining  by  contact, 
and  of  giving  an  admirable  light  by  the  fixed- 
ness and  clearness  of  the  flame.  The  compa- 
ny possesses  in  Autumnois  inexhaustible  beds 
of  the  mineral  from  which  this  oil  is  extracted, 
as  well  as  several  other  productions,  as  paraf- 
fine  mineral  tar,  a  new  kind  of  manure  invalu- 
able for  exhausted  land,  and  many  others. 
However  much  we  may  be  surprised,  adds  the 
journal  from  which  we  derive  this  information, 
at  seeing  a  vile  and  despised  rock  yielding  a 
variety  of  precious  matters,  there  is  no  room 
for  us  to  doubt  the  fact.  It  only  proves  that 
the  science  of  chemistry  is  in  its  infancy,  and 
that  no  one  can  assign  any  limits  to  its  pro- 
gress. When  the  first  attempts  were  made  to 
burn  bituminous  coal,  who  then  would  have 
believed  in  such  results  as  gas-light,  its  appli- 
cation to  the  generation  of  steam,  or  the  bright 
future  in  reserve  for  so  humble  a  mineral  ?  and 
yet  are  not  the  mines  of  Auzim  more  valuable 
to  their  proprietors  than  the  silver  mines  of 
both  the  Indies? — Scientijic  American. 
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LEMON-HILL  IN  EARLY  SUMMER. 

Sixth  month  5th,  1847. 

'Tis  early  summer  time.    On  Lemon-Hill, 

Nature  sits  joyously  in  her  new  robes, 

Woven  of  fresh  young  greenness,  and  inwrought 

In  countless  shadings,  with  the  sweet  fair  flowers. 

Bright  birds  pour  forth  the  exstacy  of  love, 

And  as  they  wing  their  air-supported  way 

From  tree  to  tree  in  busy  happiness, — 

With  chirp  and  song,  and  flashing  of  quick  plume, 

Add  cheerfulness  and  life  to  these  fair  groves. 

It  is  the  glorious  dawning  of  the  time 

Of  Nature's  deepest  greens  and  loveliest  flowers. 

The  freshness  of  young  leaves  is  on  the  trees 

And  in  the  thickets, — light  and  beautiful, 

And  full  of  delicate  gracefulness,  which  age 

And  the  more  vigorous  growth^of  sunny  days, 

Shall  steal  away  as  they  mature  in  strength. 

See  how  the  tall  and  feathery  grass  upsprings 

Beside  our  path  in  graceful  loveliness, — 

And  o'er  our  heads,  the  tulip  tree  holds  forth 

Its  cups  of  beauty,  offering  up  to  God 

The  yearly  incense  of  their  fragrant  breath. 

Beside  yon  alley,  an  outbursting  bloom 

Of  roses  multitudinous,  send  forth 

Their  ever. breathing  sweets.    A  rosy  shower 

Of  fair  leaves  drop  upon  the  grass  beneath, 

Relics  of  beauties  past  beyond  their  prime. 

Within  that  wilderness  of  full-blown  flowers, — 

And  its  half  dpened  promise  from  young  buds, 

You  scarce  can  miss  the  fallen. 

The  graceful  Eglantine  here  offers  us 

The  richness  of  its  beautiful  flowers,  and  near 

The  Mountain  Raspberry  has  opened  out 

Its  mossy  bud  into  the  fair  sweet  bloom. 

The  rich  Mock-orange  pours  upon  the  air 

The  fragrance  of  its  white  and  waxy  flowers ; 

And  in  the  general  incense-worshipping, 

Which  rises  up  around  us,  we  can  trace 

The  sweetaiess  of  the  Locust's  pale  green  blossoms. 

Here  midst  this  floral  loveliness,  the  shade 

Of  these  fyir  trees,  a  peaceful  quietude 

Steals  with  a  healing  sweetness  on  the  mind. 

Well  pleased  we  listen  to  the  tuneful  birds 

Which  breathe  of  happiness, — the  jocund  voice 

Of  children  at  their  play, — the  far  off  scream 

Of  the  steam-whistle  as  the  cars  fly  by ; — 

Commingling  in  a  concord  mixed  of  sounds 

Softened  by  distance,  and  the  quietness 

And  placid  temper  of  the  listener's  thoughts. 

Earth  seems  all  loveliness, — the  air  is  fresh 

And  bends  the  light  grass  in  a  graceful  sweep, 

Yet  is  it  all  too  gentle  to  stir  up 

The  waves  which  sleep  beneath  the  river's  breast. 

O  Fatlier  !  Lord  !  Thou  all-creating  power, 
How  full  of  joy  and  beauty  is  thy  world ! 
How  full  of  loveliness  these  verdant  slopes 
In  summer  prime, — these  tall  far-branching  trees, — 
These  shady  groves, — rich  clusterings  of  flowers, — 
These  close  set  walks  mid  leafy  thickets  laid, 
And  the  bright  greenery  of  yon  distant  hills  ! 
O,  each  young  leaf  in  its  outspreading  growth, 
With  delicate  voice,  and  each  bright  bursting  bud, 
With  its  air-sweetening  breath,  and  each  gay  bird, 
That  sings  in  happiness,  all  speak  of  Thee. 
Thy  wisdom  shaped  this  beautiful  spear  of  grass 
Which  waves  its  graceful  plume,  as  the  light  air 
With  cooling  fragrance  steals  around  me  now. 
Those  bright  leaves  jn  minutest  beauty  framed 
Thy  hand  on  that  young  locust  twig  has  set, 
And  thy  unbounded  kindliness  in  showers 
Poured  forth  those  roses,  whose  thronged  multitudes 
May  mock  the  loving  eye  to  number  them. 
The  quietude  of  Nature  hath  a  tongue, 
Which  to  the  thoughtful  spirit  speaks  of  thee;  — 
And  all  earth's  floral  sweetness  breathes  thy  praise. 
To  rne  these  scenes  are  joyous, — when  no  voice 
Gives  forth  articulate  meaning  to  the  notes 
Of  that  great  anthem,  Nature  evermore 
Is  breathing  up  to  Thee; — when  not  a  sound 
Strikes  the  attentive  ear,  but  that  the  breeze 
Shakes  from  the  soft  young  grass,  or  that  it  wakes, 
Sweet  solemn  chorus  of  minutest  strains 
As  of  innumerable  fairy  harps, 
In  the  tall  pine  trees  multitudinous  leaves; 


And  the  sweet  warblings  from  the  enraptured  breast, 
Of  the  winged  choristers,  whose  notes  of  love 
Are  fashioned  at  thy  bidding. 

Yet,  oh  yet  !— 
The  presence  of  thy  human  children  here 
With  souls  given  up  to  innocence  and  joy, 
Wakes  no  discordant  feelings  in  my  heart. 
I  love  in  solitude  amid  thy  works, 
To  be  alone  with  thee.    I  love  to  hear 
The  healthful  cheerfulness  of  manly  hearts, 
And  woman's  gentle  sprightliness  break  forth 
In  pleasant  voices,  and  the  call  and  laugh, 
Of  childhood  ringing  out  in  silver  sounds 
Of  heartfelt  joyfulness  ; — all  sweetly  strike 
Upon  my  ear,  and  wakening  in  my  soul 
Kind  sympathies,  dispel  not  thoughts  of  thee. 
It  is  thy  goodness  makes  creation  fair 
To  minister  enjoyment  to  the  hearts 
Which  thou  hast  formed,  and  'tis  thy  boundless  love, 
Gives  us  to  feel  with  others,  and  partake 
The  joy  which  makes  them  happy.    Still !  oh  still ! 
Continue  to  my  soul  that  social  love, 
Which  binds  me  to  my  fellows,  makes  me  share 
The  secret  happiness  which  lights  the  eye, 
And  stirs  the  heart,  and  wakes  the  innocent  glee 
Of  every  child  around  me.    Thou  art  love  ! — 
Thy  blessings  come  unnoticed  as  the  dew 
Left  by  the  night  air  on  the  breast  of  flowers, — 
And  they  are  countless  as  the  crystal  drops 
The  summer  cloud  sheds  on  the  thirsty  land, 
Which  freshens  earth  and  fills  each  babbling  brook. 
Thou  crownest  man  with  joy  !    O  let  me  find, 
Next  to  the  perfect  rapture  of  thy  love, 
My  happiness  in  human  sympathy. 


For  "The  Triend." 
ONLY  BELIEVE! 

"  While  he  yet  spake,  there  cometh  one  from  the 
ruler  of  the  synagogue's  house,  saying  to  him,  Thy 
daughter  is  dead  ;  trouble  not  the  Master. 

"  But  when  Jesus  heard  it,  he  answered  him  say- 
ing, Fear  not,  believe  only,  and  she  shall  be  made 
whole."— St.  Luke  viii.  49,  .50. 

When  o'er  the  couch  of  Jairus's  only  child, 

Dread  Azrael  moved  his  wings  in  fearful  gloom, 

The  Saviour's  voice  was  heard  in  accents  mild, 
Chasing  e'en  thence  all  terrors  of  the  tomb, — 

"  Only  believe,"  to  those  around  he  said, 

"  Be  not  afraid,  the  damsel  is  not  dead." 

Only  Believe — these  blessed  words  of  life 
Were  given  forth  a  precept  from  above, 

To  quell  for  man  his  inmost  spirit's  strife, — 
To  guide  his  footsteps  to  the  fount  of  Love. 

Then  wherefore  mortal  shouldst  thou  vainly  grieve, 

Eternal  joys  are  thine, — only  believe ! 

Go  to  a  lamb  of  the  Redeemer's  fold, 

List  to  his  tale  of  countless  sins  forgiven, 

In  his  seraphic  countenance  behold 

Sealed  firmly  there  his  cherished  hopes  of  heaven; 

And  may  God  grant  that  thou  his  grace  receive 

Humbly  to  say,  "/  will, — 1  do  believe." 

Edla. 


For  "  The  Friend.'' 

The  Times  of  Queen  Anne  and  the  First  and 
Second  George. 

The  following  forcible  and  eloquent  passage 
is  from  the  last  number  of  the  North  British 
Review.  Dissenting  from  some  of  its  posi- 
tions, we  must  still  commend  it  to  our  readers 
for  the  truth  of  its  description,  and  the  wide 
application  of  its  concluding  sentences. 

"Never  has  century  risen  on  Christian 
England  so  void  of  soul  and  faith  as  that  which 
opened  with  Queen  Anne,  and  which  reached 
its  misty  noon  beneath  the  Second  George — 
a  dewless  night  succeeded  by  a  sunless  dawn. 
There  was  vm  ffpsijnejfc  inJdije  past,  and  no 


promise  in  the  future.  The  memory  of  Bax- 
ter and  Usher  possessed  no  spells,  and  calls  to 
revival  or  reform  fell  dead  on  the  echo.  Con- 
fessions of  sin  and  national  covenants,  and  all 
projects  towards  a  public  and  visible  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  Most  High,  were  voted  obsolete, 
and  the  golden  dreams  of  Westminster  wor- 
thies lived  only  in  Hudibras.  The  Puritans 
were  buried,  and  the  Methodists  were  not  born. 
The  philosopher  of  the  age  was  Bolingbroke, 
the  moralist  was  Addison,  the  minstrel  was 
Pope,  and  the  preacher  was  Atterbury.  The 
world  had  the  idle  discontented  look  of  the 
morning  after  some  mad  holiday  ;  and  like 
rocket  sticks  and  the  singed  paper  from  last 
night's  squibs,  the  spent  jokes  of  Charles  and 
Rochester  lay  all  about,  and  people  yawned  to 
look  at  them.  The  reign  of  buffoonery  was 
past,  but  the  reign  of  faith  and  earnestness  had 
not  commenced.  During  the  first  forty  years 
of  that  century  the  eye  that  seeks  for  spiritual 
life  can  hardly  find  it ;  least  of  all  that  hopeful 
and  diffusive  life  which  is  the  harbinger  of 
more.  '  It  was  taken  for  granted,'  said  Bishop 
Butler,  '  that  Christianity  was  not  so  much  aa 
a  subject  for  inquiry,  but  was  at  length  disco- 
vered to  be  fictitious.  And  men  treated  it  as 
if  this  were  an  agreed  point  among  all  people 
of  discernment.'  Doubtless  there  were  divines 
like  Beverage,  and  Watts,  and  Doddridge,  men 
of  profound  devotion,  and  desirous  of  doing 
good  ;  but  the  little  which  they  accomplished, 
only  shows  how  adverse  was  the  time.  And 
their  appearance  was  no  presage.  They  were 
not  the  Ararats  of  an  emerging  economy. 
The  zone  of  piety  grew  no  wider,  and  they 
saw  no  symptoms  of  a  new  world  appearing. 
But  like  the  coral  islands  of  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific, slowly  descending,  they  were  the  dwind- 
ling peaks  of  an  older  dispensation,  and  felt 
the  water  deepening  round  them.  In  their  de- 
vout but  sequestered  walk,  and  in  their  faithful 
but  mournful  appeals  to  their  congregation  and 
country,  they  were  the  pensive  mementoes  of 
a  glory  departed,  not  the  hopeful  precursors  of 
a  glory  to  come.  Remembrance  and  regret 
are  feeble  reformers ;  and  the  glory  of  godly 
ancestors  has  seldom  shamed  into  repentance 
(heir  lax  and  irreverent  sons.  The  power 
which  startles  or  melts  a  people,  is  zeal  fresh 
warmed  in  the  furnace  of  Scripture,  and  bap- 
tized with  the  fire  of  Heaven — that  fervour 
which;  incandescent  with  hope1  and  confidence, 
bursts  in  flame  at  the  sight  of  a  glorious  fu- 
ture." 


Teachers  Wanted  for  Evening  Schools. 

Male  and  female  Principal  and  Assistant 
Teachers  for  each  school  for  five  evenings 
(from  Second  to  Sixth-day  evening  inclusive,) 
in  each  week  during  the  season.  On  behalf  of 
the  Managers  "  Association  of  Friends  for  the 
Free  Instruction  of  Adult  Coloured  Persons." 
Apply  early  to  John  C.  Allen,  Nathaniel  H. 
Brown,  Edward  Richie,  or  Israel  H.  Johnson, 
Committee. 

Phila.,  Ninth  month,  1847. 
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